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Haldane  (John  Burdon  Sanderson),  B.A. 

Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Leibniz  (Mathematics). 

Hall  (H.  R.),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum  ; author  of  The  Ancient  History  of 
the  Near  East  (1912). 

Images  and  Idols  (.^Egean). 

Harada  (Tasuku),  D.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto. 

Images  and  Idols  (Japanese  and  Korean). 

Harrison  (Jane  Ellen),  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  D.Litt. 
(Durham). 

Staff  Lecturer  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge ; author  of  The 
Religion  of  Ancient  Greece  (1905),  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  (1907), 
Themis : A Study  of  the  Social  Origins  of 
Greek  Religion  (1912). 

Initiation  (Greek),  Kouretes  and  Kory- 
bantes. 

Hartland  (Edwin  Sidney),  F.S.A. 

President  of  the  Folklore  Society,  1899  ; Presi- 
dent of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  1906  ; President  of  Sec- 
tion I (Religions  of  the  Lower  Culture)  at 
the  Oxford  International  Congress  for  the 
History  of  Religions,  1908  ; author  of  The 
Legend  of  Perseus,  Primitive  Paternity, 
Ritual  and  Belief. 

Law  (Primitive). 

Herford  (Charles  Harold),  Litt.D.  (Camb. 
and  Manchester). 

Smith  Professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Manchester ; author  of  translations  of 
Ibsen’s  Brand  and  Love’s  Comedy, 

Ibsen. 

Herford  (R.  Travers),  B.A. 

Librarian  of  the  Dr.  Williams  Library, 
London  ; author  of  Christianity  in  Talmud 
and  Midrash,  Pharisaism ; its  Aim  and  its 
Method. 

Jesus  Christ  in  Judaism. 

Holmberg  (UNO  Nils  Oskar),  Dr.  Phil. 

Helsingfors ; author  of  Die  Wassergottheilen 
der  finnischugrischen  Vblker  (1913). 

Lapps. 

Hopkins  (Edward  Washburn),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philo- 
logy in  Yale  University ; former  President 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society;  author 
of  The  Religions  of  India,  The  Great  Epic  of 
India,  India  Old  and  New. 

Hyperboreans. 

Horne  (C.  Silvester),  M.A. 

Late  M.  P.  for  Ipswich  and  Minister  of  White- 
field’s  Church,  London  ; author  of  A Popular 
History  of  the  Free  Churches. 

Institutional  Church. 
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Hull  (Eleanob). 

Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society,  London  ; 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Folklore  Society 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  ; author  of  The  Cuchullin  Saga  in 
Irish  Literature  (1898),  Pagan  Ireland  (1904), 
Early  Christian  Ireland  (1905),  A Text-book 
of  Irish  Literature,  2 vols.  (1907-08),  The 
Poem-hook  of  the  Gael  (1912). 

Hymns  (Irish  Christian). 

Hyamson  (Albert  Montefiore),  F.R.Hist.S. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society ; Member  of 
Council  of  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
England ; author  of  A History  of  the  J ews 
in  England. 

Jews  in  Islam. 

Hyslop  (James  Hervey),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research ; formerly  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Ethics  in  Columbia  University. 

Introspection. 

Jackson  (A.  V.  Williams),  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 
LL.D. 

Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York  ; author 
of  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran  ; 
Persia,  Past  and  Present. 

Images  and  Idols  (Persian). 

Jacobi  (Hermann),  Ph.D. 

Professor  des  Sanskrit  an  der  Universitat  zu 
Bonn ; Geheimer  Eegierungsrat. 

Incarnation  (Indian),  Jainism. 

Johns  (Claude  Hermann  Walter),  M.A., 
Litt.D. 

Master  of  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Norwich  ; author 
of  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents  of  the  7th 
Century  B.C.,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Laws,  Contracts  and  Letters,  the  Schweich 
Lectures  on  The  Relations  between  the  Laws 
of  Babylonia  and  the  Laws  of  the  Hebrew 
Peoples. 

Inheritance  (Babylonian),  Law  (Baby- 
lonian). 

Jolly  (Julius),  Ph.D.  (Munich),  Hon.  M.D.  (Got- 
tingen), Hon.  D.Litt.  (Oxford). 

Ord.  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Wurzburg ; 
formerly  Tagore  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Calcutta  ; Geheimer  Hofrat. 

Inheritance  (Hindu),  Initiation  (Hindu), 
Institutions  (Hindu),  Law  (Hindu). 

Joyce  (George  Hayward),  S.J.,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  St.  Beuno’s 
College,  St.  Asaph,  N.  Wales. 

Invincible  Ignorance. 

JUYNBOLL  (Th.  W.),  Dr.  juris  et  phil. 

Adjutor  interpretis  ‘ Legati  Warneriani,’ 
Leyden. 

Ibn  Hanbal,  Law  (Muhammadan). 

Kalweit  (Paul),  Lie.  Theol.,  D.Phil. 

Director  des  evangelischen  Predigerseminars 
in  Naumburg  a Queis,  und  Pfarrer. 

Intellectualism  (Philosophical). 

Kay  (D.  Miller),  B.Sc.,  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Judaizing. 


Kennett  (Robert  Hatch),  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge ; Canon  of  Ely ; Fellow  of 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge  ; Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Man- 
chester. 

Israel. 

Kent  (Charles  Foster),  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
Yale  University. 

Law  (Biblical,  Old  Testament),  Leaven. 

Keen  (Johan  Hendrik  Caspar),  Dr.Litt., 
Dr.  Phil. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive Philology  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 

Java,  Bali,  and  Sumatra  (Buddhism  in). 

King  (Irving),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa ; Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Inhibition. 

King  (Leonard  William),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities,  British  Museum  ; Lecturer  in 
Assyrian,  King’s  College,  London. 

Images  and  Idols  (Babylonian). 

Krohn  (Kaarle  Leopold),  Dr.Phil. 

Professor  des  linnisehen  und  vergleichenden 
Folklore  an  der  Universitat  zu  Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

Kalevala. 

Kruijt  (Alb.  C.). 

Dutch  Missionary  in  Celebes ; Zendeling- 
leeraar  van  het  Nederlandsche  Zendeling- 
genootsehap  op  Midden-Celebes ; author 
of  Het  Animisme  in  den  indischen  Archipel 
(1906) ; joint-author  of  De  Bared  Sprekende 
Toradja’s  van  Midden-Celebes  (1912). 

Indonesians. 

Lacey  (Thomas  Alexander),  M.A. 

Warden  of  the  London  Diocesan  Penitentiary, 
Highgate  ; Pringle-Stewart  Lecturer,  1914. 

Intention  (Theological). 

Leuba  (James  Henry),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  in  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Pennsylvania ; author  of  A Psychological 
Study  of  Religion : its  Origin,  Function  and 
Future. 

Intellectualism. 

Lods  (Adolphe),  Docteur  bs-Lettres. 

Chargb  de  Cours  h la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de 
I’Universitb  de  Paris. 

Images  and  Idols  ( Hebrew  and  Canaanite). 

Loewe  (Herbert  Martin  James),  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Oriental  Languages,  Exeter 
College,  Oxford ; sometime  Curator  of 
Oriental  Literature  in  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge ; Director  of  Oriental 
Studies,  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Judaism,  Kabbala. 

Lofthouse  (William  F.),  M.A. 

Tutor  in  Philosophy  and  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature,  Wesleyan  College, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham  ; author  of  A'f/iic'S 
and  Atonement,  Ethics  and  the  Family. 

Indifferentism. 
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Loofs  (Friedeich),  Lie.  Theol.,  Dr.Phil.  u.  Theol. 

Ordentlicher  Professor  der  Kirehengeschichte 
an  der  Universitat  zu  Halle ; Geheimer 
Konsistorialrat ; Mitglied  des  Konsist- 
oriums  der  Provinz  fcjachsen. 

Kenosis. 

Lord  (James  Henry). 

Missionary  in  Bombay  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  of  St.  Jolm  the  Evangelist  (Cowley, 
Oxford),  and  the  Parochial  Missions  to  the 
J ews. 

Jews  in  Cochin  (Malabar). 

MacCtjlloch  (John  Arnott),  Hon.  D.D.  (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Bridge  of  Allan  ; Hon. 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Cumbrae ; Examiner  in  Comparative  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester;  Bell  Lecturer, 
Edinburgh  Theological  College;  author  of 
Comparative  Theology,  Religion : its  Origin 
and  Forms,  The  Childhood  of  Fiction,  The 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts. 

Hymns  (Celtic),  Incense,  Invisibility, 
Landmarks  and  Boundaries. 

Macdonell  (Arthur  Anthony),  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 

Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  ; Fellow  of  Balliol  College  ; Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy ; Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Danish  Academy ; Keeper  of  the 
Indian  Institute,  Oxford. 

Hymns  (Vedic),  Indian  Buddhism. 

McDougall  (William),  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  (ilollege,  and  Reader 
in  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ; author  of  Fntroduction  to  Social 
Psychology  (1908),  Body  and  Mind  (1911). 

Hypnotism. 

McGiffert  (Arthur  Cushman),  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Washburn  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ; 
author  of  A History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Martin  Luther : the  Man  and 
His  Work. 

Immanence. 

MACGREGOR  (David  Hutchison),  M.A.  (Edin. 
and  Camb.). 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds ; sometime  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Laissez-Faire. 

McIntyre  (James  Lewis),  M.A.  (Edin.  and 
Oxon.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.). 

Anderson  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Psychology 
to  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ; Lecturer  in 
Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics  to  the  Aber- 
deen Provincial  Committee  for  the  Trainmg 
of  Teachers ; formerly  Examiner  in  Philo- 
sophy to  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
author  of  Giordano  Bruno  (1903). 

Imagination,  Intelligence. 

Mackenzie  (Donald),  M.A. 

Minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Oban  ; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
19UG-1909. 

Libertarianism  and  Necessitarianism. 


Mackenzie  (John  Stuart),  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  in  Univer- 
sity College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire ; author  of  A Manual  of  Ethics, 
Outlines  of  Metaphysics,  Lectures  on 
Humanism. 

Infinity. 

Mackenzie  (William  Douglas),  M.A.,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

President  of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Founda- 
tion, Riley  Professor  of  Christian  Theology 
in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary ; 
author  of  The  Ethics  of  Gambling,  Chris- 
tianity  arid  the  Progress  of  Man,  The  Final 
Faith. 

Jesus  Christ. 

Mackintosh  (Hugh  Ross),  M.A.,D.Phil.  (Edin.), 
D.D.  (Edin.). 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  New 
College,  Edinburgh  ; author  of  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  (1912). 

Implicit  Faith. 

Maclagan  (P.  J.),  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

Of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow. 

Incarnation  (Chinese). 

Maclean  (Arthur  John),  D.D.  (Camb.),  Hon. 
D.D.  (Glas.). 

Bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  ; author 
of  Dictionary  of  Vernacular  Syriac  ; editor 
of  East  Syrian  Liturgies. 

Hymns  (Syriac  Christian),  Intercession 
(Liturgical),  Invocation  (Liturgical), 
Laity,  Law  (Christian,  Anglican). 

Maclean  (James  Hair),  M.A.,  B.D. 

Of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission,  Conjeeveram. 

Kanchipuram. 

Macpherson  (John),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E. 

Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. 

Hysteria,  Insanity. 

MacRitchie  (David),  F.S.A.  (Scot,  and  Ireland). 

Member  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; President  of 
the  St.  Andrew  Society,  Edinburgh  ; author 
oi  Ancient  and  Modern  Britons ; The  Ainos ; 
Fians,  Fairies  and  Piets ; Scottish  Gypsies 
under  the  Stewarts,  and  other  works. 

Images  and  Idols  (Lapps  and  Samoyeds). 

Margoliouth  (David  Samuel),  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Laudian  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; author 
of  Mohammed  and  the  Rise  of  Islam,  Moham- 
medanism ; editor  of  many  Arabic  works. 

Hymns  (Ethiopic  Christian,  Muslim), 
Ibadis,  Kalam,  Khawarij. 

Margoliouth  (George),  M.A.  (Cantab.). 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Studies  in  Theology 
at  the  University  of  London ; formerly 
Senior  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Printed  Books  and  MSS  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  Examiner  in  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  in  the  University  of  London. 

Hymns  (Hebrew  and  Jewish,  Samaritan 
and  Karaite). 

Mark  (Hamilton  Clelland),  M.D.,  C.M., 
F.R.F.P.S.  (Glas.). 

H.M.  Commissioner  of  Control  for  Scotland ; 
formerly  Medical  Superintendent  of  Glasgow 
District  Asylum,  Lenzie ; Macintosh  Lec- 
turer on  Insanity,  St.  Mungo’s  College, 
Glasgow. 

Hypochondria,  Illegitimacy. 
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Mellone  (S.  H.),  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.). 

Principal  of  the  Unitarian  Home  Missionary 
College,  Manchester ; Lecturer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine  in  the  University 
of  Manchester ; Examiner  in  Psychology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; author  of 
Studies  in  Philosophical  Criticism,  Leaders 
of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

Immortality. 

Menzies  (Allan),  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  University  of  yt.  Andrews ; author 
of  The  Earliest  Gospel ; editor  of  the  Review 
of  Theology  and  Philosophy. 

Law  (Biblical,  New  Testament). 

Mitchell  (Anthony),  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Orkney ; formerly 
Principal  and  Pantonian  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Theological  College  of  tlie 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 

Laud. 

Modi  (Shams-ul-Ulma  Jivanji  Jamshedji), 
B.A.,  Hon.  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg). 

Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay  ; Dipl. 
Litteris  et  Artibus  (Sweden) ; Officier  d’Aca- 
demie,  France ; Officier  de  ITnstruction 
Publique,  France  ; President  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Bombay  ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Initiation  (Parsi). 

Morgan  (Conwy  Lloyd),  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  in  the 
University  of  Bristol;  author  of  Introduc- 
tion to  Comparative  Psychology,  Instinct  and 
Experience. 

Instinct,  Laughter. 

Morrison  (John),  M.A.,  D.D. 

Formerly  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
College,  Calcutta. 

Kalighat. 

Moulton  (James  Hope),  M.A.  (Cantab.),  D.Lit. 
(Lond.),  D.D.  (Edin.),  D.C.L.  (Durham), 
D.Theol.  (Berlin). 

Sometime  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge ; 
Greenwood  Professor  of  Hellenistic  Greek 
and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester ; Tutor  in  Didsbury 
Wesleyan  College ; author  of  Grammar  of 
New  testament  Greek  ed.  1908),  Religion 
and  Religions  [VAVi),  Early  Zoroastrianism 
(Hibbert  Lectures),  1914. 

Iranians. 

Munro  (Robert),  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin.  and 
St.  Andrews). 

Founder  of  the  Munro  Lectureship  on 
Anthropology  and  Pre-historic  Archsoology  ; 
past  President  of  the  Anthropological  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  ; author  of 
Ancient  Scottish  Lake-Dwellings,  The  Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Europe,  Palaeolithic  Man 
and  Terramara  Settlements  in  Europe,  Pre- 
historic Britain. 

Lake-Dw'ellings. 

Murray  (John  Clark),  LL.D.  (Glas.),  F.R.S.C. 

Emeritus  Profes.sor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
McGill  University,  Montreal ; author  of 
A Handbook  of  Psychology,  A Handbook  of 
Christian  Ethics. 

Idleness,  Ignorance. 


Murray  (Robert  Henry),  JI.A.,  Litt.D. 

Minor  Canon,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin  ; 
Lecturer  in  History  at  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin ; author  of  Revolutionary  Ireland, 
audits  Settlements-,  editor  of  The  Journal 
of  John  Stevens. 

Hypocrisy. 

Nakajima  (Tamakichi). 

Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Kyoto. 

Law  (Japanese). 

Nicholson  (Reynold  Alleyne),  DI.A.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ; sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ; 
author  of  A Literary  History  of  the  Arabs 
(1907),  The  Tarjuman  al-Ashwag  of  Ibn  al- 
Arabi,  with  translation  and  commentary 
(1911). 

Jalal  al-Din  Rumi. 

Niese  (Benedikt),  Ph.D. 

Late  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle ; editor  of  the  Works  of 
Josephus. 

Josephus. 

Niven  (AVilliam  Dickie),  M.A. 

Minister  of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Blair- 
gowrie ; Co-examiner  in  Mental  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Ideal. 

Northcote  (Stafford  Harry). 

Viscount  St.  Cyres  ; author  of  Franqois  Fine- 
Ion  (1901),  Pascal  (1909). 

Jansenism. 

Ottley  (Robert  Laurence),  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; author  of 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (1895), 
Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  (1897),  The 
Religion  of  Israel  (1905),  and  other  works. 

Innocence. 

Paton  (Lewis  B.vyles),  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Nettleton  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis 
and  Criticism,  and  Instructor  in  Assj’rian, 
in  Hartford  Tlieological  Seminary  ; formerly 
Director  of  the  American  School  of  Archeo- 
logy in  Jerusalem  ; author  of  The  Early 
History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  ‘ Esther’  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary, 
Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times,  The  Early  Re- 
ligion of  Israel. 

Ishtar. 

Pearson  (A.  C.),  M.A. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; editor  of  Fragments  of  Zeno  and 
Clcanthes,  Euripides’  Helena,  Heraclidce,  and 
Phoenisscc. 

King  (Greek  and  Roman). 

Perles  (Felix),  Ph.D. 

Rabbi  at  Konigsberg. 

Law  (Jewish). 

Phillpotts  (Bertha  Surtees),  M.A.  (Dublin). 

Lady  Carlisle  Research  Fellow  of  Somerville 
College,  Oxford ; Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Nortliern  Antiquaries  (Copen- 
hagen) ; formerly  Librarian  of  Girton  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ; author  of  Kindi-cd  and 
Clan : A Study  in  the  Sociology  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Races  (1913). 

Inheritance  (Teutonic). 
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Pinches  (Theophilus  Goldridge),  LL.D.  (Glas.), 
M.R.A.S. 

Lecturer  in  Assyrian  at  University  College, 
London,  and  at  the  Institute  of  Archaeology, 
Liverpool ; Hon.  Member  of  the  Soci6td 
Asiatique. 

Hymns  (Babylonian). 

Pope  (Robert  Martin),  M.A.  (Camb.  and  Man- 
chester). 

Author  of  Cathemerinon  of  Prudent ius. 

Kindness,  Liberty  (Christian). 

Poussin  (Louis  de  la  Vallee),  Doeteur  en  philo- 
sophic et  lettres  (Libge),  en  langues  orien- 
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Topic. 

Probable  Title  op  Article. 

Topic. 

Probable  Title  of  Article. 

Hypostasis  . 

Person  of  Christ. 

Jilani  . 

. 'Abd  al-Qadir  al-Jilani. 

Ibn  Arabi  . 

Muhiyy’ddin  ibn  Arabi. 

Judah  . 

. Israel. 

Ibn  Malik  . 

Malik  ibn  Anas. 

Jumpers 

. Sects  (Christian). 

Idiocy  .... 

Degeneration,  Develop- 

Kah-gyur, Kanjur 

. Lamaism. 

ment  (Mental). 

Kamchatkans 

. Siberia. 

Ilahis  .... 

Akbar. 

Kanarese 

. Dravidians  (North  India). 

Imitation 

Development  (Mental). 

Kharijites  . 

. Khawarij. 

Immorality  . 

Ethics  and  Morality. 

Khliktsi 

. Men  of  God. 

Independents 

Congregationalism. 

Khusrau,  Nasir  ibn 

. Nasir  ibn  Khusrau. 

Indo-Europeans  . 

Aryan  Religion. 

Kickapoos  . 

. Algonquins  (Prairie 

Indults 

Bulls  and  Briefs. 
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Drunkenness. 

Kubera 
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Abandonment,  Children, 

Kukis  . 

. Lushais. 

Human  Sacrifice. 

Lamb  . 

. Sacrifice,  Symbols. 

Invisibles 

Sects  (Christian). 

Last  Day 

. Eschatology. 

Iowan  Indians 

Siouans. 

Latitudinarianism 

, Cambridge  Platonists. 

Isaac  ben  Yakub  al- 

Lent 

. Fasting  (Christian),  Fes- 

Isfahani . 

Messiahs  (Pseudo). 

tivals  and  Fasts  (Christ- 

Ismailians . 

Carmatians. 

ian). 

Jacob  Frank 

Messiahs  (Pseudo). 

Leopard 

. Animals. 

Januarius  (Saint) 

Miracles  (Modern). 

Levellers 

. Sects  (Christian). 

Jezreelites  . 

Sects  (Christian). 

Lhasa  . 

. Tibet. 

Jieng  .... 

Dinka. 

Liberality  . 
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Jihad  . . . . 

Law  (Muhammadan). 
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LISTS  OP  ABBEEVIATIONS 


I.  General 


A.H.  =:Anno  Hijrae  (A.D.  622). 

Ak.  = Akkadian. 

Alex.  = Alexandrian. 

Amer.  = American. 

Apoc.  =Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.  = Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =A(]ui1a. 

Arab.  = Arabic. 

Aram.  = Aramaic. 

Arm.  = Armenian. 

Ary.  = Aryan. 

As.  = Asiatic. 

Assyr.  = Assyrian. 

AT  = Altes  Testament. 

AV = Authorized  Version. 

AVm=Authorized  Version  inai'gin. 

A.Y.  =Anno  Yazdagird  (A.D.  639). 

Bab.  = Babylonian. 
c.=  circa,  about. 

Can.  =Canaanite. 
cf . = compare. 
ct.=  contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E = Eloliist. 

edd.  = editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.=  Egyptian. 

Eng.  = English. 

Eth.  = Ethiopic. 

EV= English  Version, 
f.  =and  following  verse  or  i>age  : as  Ac  lO^"- 
if.  = and  following  verses  or  pages  : as  Mt  ll^sif- 
Fr.  ^PYencli. 

Germ.  = German. 

Gr.  = Greek. 

H = Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  = Hebrew. 

Hel.  = Hellenistic. 

Hex.  = Hexateucli. 

Himy.  = Himyaritic. 

Ir.  = Irish. 

Iran.  = Iranian. 


Isr.  = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

Jerus.  = Jerusalem. 

Jos.  = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min.  =Min0ean. 

MSS  = Manuscripts. 

MT  = Massoretic  Text, 
n.  =note. 

NT  = New  Testament. 

Onk.  = Onkelos. 

0T  = 01d  Testament. 

P = Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  = Palestine,  I’alestinian. 
Pent.  = Pentateuch. 

Pers.  = Persian. 

Phil.  = Philistine. 

Pheen.  = Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  = Prayer  Book. 

R = Red.actor. 

Rom.  = Roman. 

RV= Revised  Verssion. 

RVm  = Revised  Version  margin. 
Sab.  =Sab;can. 

Sam.  = Samai'itan. 

Sem.  = Semitic. 

Sept.  = Septuagint. 

Sin.  = Sinai  tic. 

Skr.  = Sanskrit. 

Symm.  = Symmachus. 

Syr.  = Syriac. 

t.  (following  a number)  = times. 
Talm.  = Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Tlieod.  =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus  Receptus. 
tr.  = translated  or  translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vhilg.  = Vulgate. 

W'Ii  = Westcott  and  llort’s  text. 


11.  Books  oe  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  = Genesis. 

Ca  = Canticles. 

Ex  = Exodus. 

Is  = Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nu=  Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk  = Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn  = Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

Hos  = Hosea. 

Ru  = Ruth. 

JUJoel. 

1 S,  2 S — 1 and  2 Samuel. 

Am  = Amos. 

1 K,  2 K=:  1 and  2 Kings. 

Ob  = Obadiah. 

1 Ch,  2 Ch  = l and  2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

Ezr  = Ezra. 

Nah  = Nahum. 

Neh  = N ehemiah. 

Hah  = Habakkuk. 

Est  = Esther. 

Zeph  = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag  = Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Zee = Zechai'iah. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Mal=:Ma]achi. 

Ec  = Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es,  2 Es  = l and  2 

o 

If 

p 

Esdras. 

b 

Jth= Judith. 

Ad.  Est  = Additions  to 
Esther. 

Wis=  Wisdom. 

Sir  = Siracli  or  Ecclesi- 
asticiis. 

Bar  = Baruch. 

Three  = Song  of  the  Three 
Children. 


Sns  = Susanna. 

Bel  = Bel  and  the 
Pragon. 

Pr.  Man  = Prayer  of 
!Manasses. 

1 Mae,  2 Mac=l  and  2 
^Maccabees. 


iVo'iw  Testament. 


Mt  = Matthew. 

Mk  = Mark. 

Lk  = Luke. 

Jn= John. 

Ac  = Acts. 

Ro  = Romans. 

1 Co,  2 Co  = I and  •- 
Corinthians. 

Gal  = Galatians. 

Eph  = Epliesians. 

Ph  = Philippians. 

Col  = Colossians. 


1 Th,  2 Th--=l  and  2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti,  2 Ti=l  and  2 
Timothy. 

Tit  = Titus. 

Philein  = Philemon. 

He  = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P,  2P=1  and  2 Peter. 

1 Jn,  2 Jn,  3 Jn  = l,  2, 
and  3 John. 

Jnde. 

Rev  = Revelation. 
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LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


III.  For  the  Literature 

1.  The  following  authors’  names,  when  unaccompanied  by  tlie  title  of  a hook,  stand  for 

tlie  works  in  the  list  below. 


Baethgen  = zur  scm.  Ecligionsgesch.,  1888. 

Baldwin =Z>ic<.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
3 vols.  1901-1905. 

'Baxi\\=Nominalhihhing  in  den  scm.  Sprachen, 
2 vols.  1889,  1891  (^894). 

Benzinger=Zfe6.  Archdologie,  1894. 

Brockelmann  = ffescA.  d.  arab.  Litteratur,  2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns  - Sachau  = Syr.  - Rom.  Rechtsbuch  aus  dcm 
fiinften  Jahrhundcrt,  1880. 

Budge  of  the  Egyptians,  2 vols.  1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio  = Z)ic^.  des  ant.  grec.  et  rom., 
1886-90. 

De  la  Saussaye=XeAr6McA  dcr  Ecligionsgesch.^, 
1905. 

D&nzuigex  — Enchiridion  Symbolorum''-^,  Freiburg 
im  Br.,  1911. 

Deussen  = Z)ic  Philos,  d.  Upanishads,  1899  [Eng. 
tr.,  1906]. 

Doughty Deserta,  2 vols.  1888. 

Grimm  = Z)eM<scAe  Mythologies,  3 vols.  1875-1878, 
Eng.  tr.  Teutonic  Mythology,  4 vols.  1882-1888. 

Hamburger  = furBibel  u.  Talmud, 

i.  1870  (n892),  ii.  1883,  suppl.  1886, 1891  f.,  1897. 

YLoXdiex  = Altceltischer  Sprachschatz,  1891  fi‘. 

Holtzniann-Zdpffel  = iea;icon  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirchen- 
wesen‘,  1895. 

Howitt=i\^a^^ve  Ti'ibes  of  S.  E.  Australia,  1904. 

Jubainville==  Cowrs  de  Litt.  celtiguc,  i.-xii.,  1883  ft'. 

\jTxgxa.X].gQ= Etudes  stir  les  religio7is  s6mitiqnes‘^,  1904. 

Lane  = it w Arabic-English  Dictionary,  1863  ft'. 

\jSi,x\g  = Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion'^,  2 vols.  1899. 

1^0.^5X115  = Denkmdlcr  aus  Mgypten  u.  AEthiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenherger=.Encyc.  des  sciences  religieuses,  1876. 

Lidzharski= Aa?^^i^6^^cA  der  nordsem.  Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 
2 vols.  1894-1896. 

Mui^=/S'a^^^/i:)’^^  Texts,  1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt=.d  Concise  Diet,  of  the  Assyrian 
Language,  1894  ft'. 


Nowack  = Zc/tr6McA  d.  heb.  Archdologie,  2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa =i2eaZe»cyc.  der  classischen  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,  1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chipiez=i?w<.  de  VArt  dans  VAntiguitt, 
1881  ff. 

Preller  = ifd»iiscAc  Mythologie,  1858. 

libvi\\Q  = Religion  des  peuples  non-civilisis,  1883. 

li\o\\n\  = Handwbrterbuch  d.  hibl.  Altcrtums^,  1893- 
1894. 

Robin.son  = Bi'6Zica?  Researches  inPalestine^,  1856. 

Iloscher  = iea;.  d.  gr.  u.  rom.  Mythologie,  1884. 

Schaft'-Herzog  = rAc  New  Schaff  Herzog  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Rclig.  Knowledge,  1908  ft'. 

S)(i\\or{ko\=Bibel-Lexicon,  5 vols.  1869-1875. 

Schurer^G/F®,  3 vols.  1898-1901  {HJP,  5 vols. 
1890  If.]. 

Schwally=ie6ew.  nach  dem  Tode,  1892. 

Siegfried-Stade  = H^e6.  Wdrterbuch  zum  AT,  1893. 

S>moxi6.  = Lehrbuch  der  alttest.  Religionsgesch.-, 
1899. 

Smith  (G.  A..)  = Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Lands,  i890_ 

Smith  (W.  11.)  = Religion  of  the  Semites^,  1894. 

Spencer  (Yl.)  = Principles  of  Sociology's,  1885-1896. 

Spencer-GUlen®  = Native  Tribesof  Central  Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen  i'  = Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,  1904. 

Swete  = 2'Ac  OT  in  Greek,  3 vols.  18936?. 

Tylor  (E.  11.)= Primitive  Cultures,  1891  [^1903]. 

Ueberweg=ifis^.  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Nk€l>^x=Judische  Theologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud 
u.  vei'wandten  Schriften^,  1897. 

AViedemann  = Die  Religion  der  alien  Aegypter, 
1890  [Eng.  tr.,  revised.  Religion  of  tJik  Anc. 
Egyptians,  1897]. 

'Wilkinson  = il/anners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  3 vols.  1878. 

7AxrLZ=Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden^, 
1892. 


2.  Periodicals,  Dictionaries,  Encyclopaedias, 

A A = Archiv  fiir  Anthropologic. 

AAOJ  = American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA  IF  = Ahhandlungen  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

A B=:  Archiv  fiir  Ethnographie. 

ABG=Assyr.  and  Eng.  Glossary  (Johns  Hopkins 
University). 

A(7G=Abhandlungen  der  Gottinger  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften. 

A GPA= Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Philosophic. 

A American  Historical  Review. 

AH2'=Aneient  Hebrew  Tradition  (Hommel). 

A ABA = American  Journal  of  Philosophy. 

A ABs  = American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

A ABBB= American  Journal  of  Religious  Psycho- 
logy and  Education. 

A ABB = American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literature. 

AArA=American  Journal  of  Theology. 

AilfG=Annales  du  Mus6e  Guimet. 

A BB'B=  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 

A BB=  Archiv  fiir  Papyrusforschung. 

A B=:  Anthropological  Review. 

A 7tIF=  Archiv  fiir  Religions wissenschaft. 

A(S'=Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus). 


and  other  standard  works  frequently  cited. 

AB(?  = Abhandlungen  der  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften. 

ABoc  = L’Annee  Sociologique. 
ABIF/=Archseological  Survey  of  W.  India. 
AZ:=Allgemeine  Zeitung. 

BAG^Beitrage  zur  alten  Geschichte. 
BABB=Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  sem.  Sprach- 
wissenschaft  (edd.  Delitzsch  and  Haupt). 

BCH  = Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique. 
BB'= Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

BG  = Bombay  Gazetteer. 

BA=Bellum  Judaicum  (Josephus). 

BB=Bampton  Lectures. 

BBB'= Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique. 

BOB  = Bab.  and  Oriental  Record. 

BB=  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

BBA  = Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
BBAA  = Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  archeologique  a Alex- 
andrie. 

BBA  L = Bulletin  dela  Soc.  d’ Anthropologic  de  Ly on. 
BBAB=: Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d’Anthropologie,  etc., 
Paris. 

BSG  = Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographie. 

B2'B= Buddhist  Text  Society. 

BW=  Biblical  W orld. 

BA=Biblische  Zeitschrift. 


LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


X1T 


C'-4/5i  = Comptes  rendus  de  I’Academie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres. 

C'BT5=  Calcutta  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

C£'= Catholic  Encycloptedia. 

(72^=  Childhood  of  Fiction  (MacCulloch). 

(7(7 <5=  Cults  of  the  Greek  States  (Farnell). 

(77=  Census  of  India. 

(774=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Atticanim. 

GIE = Corpus  Inscrip.  Etruscarum. 

C7G  = Corpus  Inscrip.  Grsecarum. 

(777= Corpus  Inscrip.  Latinarum. 

(775=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Seraiticarum. 

(707=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT  [Eng. 

tr.  of  KAT^ ; see  below]. 

(77  = Contemporary  Review. 

(7c7= Celtic  Review. 

(727=  Classical  Review. 

(7§7=  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

(77)77  = Corpus  Script.  Eccles.  Latinorum. 

7A(77  = Dict.  d’Archdologie  chretienue  et  de 
Liturgie  (Cahrol). 

DB  = Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

DGA  = Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities  (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DGB  = Diet,  of  Christian  Biography  (Smith- 
Wace). 

D(7(?=Diet.  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

77=  Diet,  of  Islam  (Hughes). 

77^7= Diet,  of  National  Biography. 

7PA7=Dict.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

7 IFA  1F'=  Denkschrif ten  der  Wiener  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften. 

77i= Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

77j’= Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

777217=  Egyp.  Exjjlor.  Fund  Memoirs. 

77=  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

777 = The  present  work. 

Exp  = Expositor. 

7a:jD 2’=  Expository  Times. 

77(?  = Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum  (coll. 

C.  Muller,  Paris,  1885). 

77= Folklore. 

FLJ = Folklore  Journal. 

777= Folklore  Record. 

(r A = Gazette  Archeologique. 

(r7=Golden  Bough  (Frazer). 

(r(?A=Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
(?(?2V=Gottingische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten  (Nach- 
richten  der  kbnigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Gottingen). 

(?7AP=Grundriss  d.  Indo-Arischen  Philologie. 
(r7?-P=Grundriss  d.  Iranischen  Philologie. 
(?J'F=Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
GF7=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 

7A7=  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

777= Hastings’  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

77=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

7(?77  = Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
(G.  A.  Smith). 

77=  History  of  Israel. 

EJ  = Hibbert  J ournal. 

7PP=History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
77=Historia  Naturalis  (Pliny). 

EWB  = Handworterbuch. 

74=  Indian  Antiquary. 

777=  International  Critical  Commentary. 

770  = International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 
777= Indian  Census  Report. 

77= Inscrip.  Gracae  (publ.  under  auspices  of  Berlin 
Academy,  1873  tf.). 

774=Inscrip.  Grsecse  Antiquissimsc. 
777=Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India^  (1885);  new 
edition  (1908-1909). 

777= International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

777  = International  Theological  Library. 

74  = Journal  Asiatique. 

74  P7= Journal  of  American  Folklore. 
747=Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 


7407=  Journal  of  the  iLmerican  Oriental  Society. 

74,S'7= Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Bombay. 

74870= Journ.  of  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal. 

777= Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

7778'= Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

77= Journal  des  Debats. 

77PA= Jahrbiicher  f.  deutsche  Theologie. 

77 = J ewish  Encyclopedia. 

7008=  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

77(7=  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

778=  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

777=  Jeniier  Litteraturzeitung. 

7PA=Journal  of  Philology. 

7PP7= Jahrbiicher  f.  protest.  Theologie. 

7PP8=Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

7 QB  = J ewish  Quarterly  Review. 

774 7=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropolo^cal 
Institute. 

7748= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

77487o  = Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Bombay  branch. 

77486'=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Ceylon  branch. 

77487=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Korean  branch. 

7778= Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

7PA82  = Journal  of  'rheological  Studies. 

74P2  = Die  KeilLnschriften  und  das  A'l'  (Schrader), 
1883. 

7642’^=Zimmern-Winckler’s  ed.  of  the  preceding 
[really  a totally  distinct  work],  1903. 

KB  or  727=  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  (Schra- 
der), 1889  tf. 

KGF  = Keilinschriften  und  die  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,  1878. 

7(772=Literarisches  Centralblatt. 

70P/i.=Literatuvblatt  flir  Oriental.  Philologie. 

7 0P=  Introduction  to  Literature  of  OT  (Driver). 

7P=Legend  of  Perseus  (Hartland). 

7882  = Leipziger  sem.  Studien. 

21f=M61usine. 

274/77  = Memoires  de  I’Acad.  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA  W = Monatsbericht  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

21/(?7=Monumenta  Germanise  Historica  (Pertz). 

2l/(?7F  = Mittheilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur  jiid- 
ische  Volkskunde. 

2)/(?IF7=Monatschrift  f.  Geschichte  u.  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Juden turns. 

MI—  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV  = Mittheilungen  u.  Nachrichten  des 
deutschen  Palastina-Vereins. 

21/7  = Methodist  Review. 

21/F(?  = Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ  = Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Juden  turns. 

NBA  G = Nuovo  Bulletino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana. 

7(7=  Nineteenth  Century. 

NHWB  = Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch. 

7/7§=North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 

774=Neue  kirchliche  Zeitsehrift. 

7(>  = Notes  and  Queries. 

77  = Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  (Bancroft). 

72’.Z7  = Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 

077  = Oxford  English  Dictionary  (Murray). 

OLZ  = Orientalische  Litteraturzeitung. 

08=0nomastica  Sacra. 

0P7(7=01d  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (W. 
R.  Smith). 

0PP=  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 

P4  08 = Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society. 

P487  = Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Soc.  of 
Bombay. 

77  = Pol3'clu'omc  Bible  (English). 


XX 


LISTS  OP  ABBREVIATIONS 


P5^=:  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
PC'=  Primitive  Culture  (Tylor). 

PPP/lf= Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs. 
PEFSt  = Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 
Statement. 

P(?  = Patrologia  Grseca  (Migne). 

P JP  = Preussische  Jahrbiicher. 

Pi  =: Patrologia  Latina  (Migne). 

PiV'§  = Punjab  Notes  and  Queries. 

PP= Popular  Keligion  and  Folklore  of  N.  India 
(Crooke). 

PPi®=Prot.  Realencyclopadie  (Herzog-Hauck). 
PPP  = Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

PP5= Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 

PP(S'P=  Proceedings  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 
PSBA  = Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  ^chse- 
ology. 

PT/S^Pali  Text  Society. 

RA  = Revue  Archeologique. 

= Revue  d’Anthropologie. 

PAiS'=  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

PAssyr— Revue  d’Assyriologie. 

BB  = Revue  Biblique. 

PPi’JF=  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
(Washington). 

^(7=  Revue  Critique. 

PC'e^  = Revue  Celtique. 

7iC%=:  Revue  Chr6tienne. 

7i(Z)df=  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

BE  = Realencyclopadie. 

PP(?  = Revue  des  fitudes  Grecques. 

REg  = Revue  Egyptologique. 

PPi=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 

= Revue  d’Ethnographie. 

PiIiP= Revue  d’Histoire  et  de  Litterature  Re- 
ligieuses. 

Revue  de  I’Histoire  des  Religions. 

PA=  Revue  Numismatique. 

PP= Records  of  the  Past. 

PPA  = Revue  Philosophique. 

P§  = R6misclie  Quartalschrift. 

BS  = Revue  semitique  d’Epigraphie  et  d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA  =Recueil  de  la  Soc.  archeologique. 

PS/=  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

RTA  P = Recueil  de  Travaux  rdlatif  s h 1’ Archeologie 
et  h la  PhUologie. 

PPP= Revue  des  traditions  populaires. 
PPAPA=Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  PhUosophie. 
Prr=RecueiIde  Travaux. 

R WB  = Realworterbuch. 

(SPA  IF=  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 


SBB  — Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists. 

SBE  = Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
jSPOP=Sacred  Books  of  the  OT  (Hebrew). 

«S'PP  = Single-vol.  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Hastings). 

(Sii  = Studien  u.  Kritiken. 

SMA  = Sitzungsbericlite  der  Munchener  Akademie. 
(S/SGIF=Sitzungsberichte  d.  Kgl.  Sachs.  Gesellsch. 
d.  Wissenschaften. 

PJFA  IF=Sitzungsherichte  d.  Wiener  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAP  A = Transactions  of  American  Philological 
Association. 

TASJ =Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan. 
^(7=  Tribes  and  Castes. 

PP»S'= Transactions  of  Ethnological  Society. 

ThLZ = Theologische  Litteraturzeitung. 
PAP=Theol.  Tijdschrift. 

PPPP= Transactions  of  Royal  Historical  Societj'. 
PPSP = Transactions  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 
PS = Texts  and  Studies. 

P)SP A = Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archse- 
ology. 

PI7=Texte  u.  Untersuchungen. 

IFA/=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 

Wiener  Zeitschrift  f.  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes. 

P’A  = Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 

ZA=  Zeitschrift  fiir  agyp.  Sprache  u.  Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATIF=  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttest.  Wissenschaft. 
Z’(7A’=  Zeitschrift  fiir  christliche  Kunst. 

ZC'P= Zeitschrift  fiir  celtische  Philologie. 

ZPA  = Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  Altertum. 

ZDMG  = Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenland- 
ischen  Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV  = Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina- 
Vereins. 

ZP  = Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie. 

ZA'P=  Zeitschrift  fiir  KeUschriftforschung. 

2(^(7  = Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte. 

A^A’’P=  Zeitschrift  fiir  kathol.  Theologie. 

ZKWL  = ZeitschiUt  fiir  kirchl.  Wissenschaft  u. 
kirchl.  Leben. 

ZM=  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  My thologie. 

ZAP1F=  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neutest.  Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP  — Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophic  und  Pada- 
gogik. 

ZPir=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 

A'PA'=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkskunde. 

ZVBW  = Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie. 


[A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to, 

as  EAT%  LOT ^ etc.] 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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EELIGION  AND  ETHICS 
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HYMNS. 


Avestan.— See  Avesta. 

Babylonian  (T.  G.  Pinches),  p.  1. 

Buddhist  (T.  W.  IIhys  Davids),  p.  3. 

Celtic  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  4. 

Chinese  (J.  Dyer  Ball),  p.  4. 

Christian — 

Greek  (A.  Baumstark),  p.  5. 

Syriac  (A.  J.  Maclean),  p.  12. 

Ethiopic  (D.  S.  Margolioutii),  p.  15. 

Latin  (G.  M.  Dreves),  p.  16. 

Irish  (E.  Hull),  p.  25. 

HYMNS  (B.abylonian). — In  the  extensive  litera- 
ture of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  a considerable 
number  of  hymns  are  found,  most  of  them  in  the 
old  Sumerian  language,  and  generally  accompanied 
by  renderings  into  Semitic  Babylonian.  Several 
examples  of  this  class  of  literature,  however,  are 
known  to  us  only  in  the  Semitic  idiom,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  based  on  any  Sumerian  original. 
These  compositions  are  generally  in  praise  of  the 
gods,  and  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
nation  so  appreciative  of  the  benefits  showered 
down  upon  them  from  on  high  as  the  Babylonians. 
Hymns  to  heroes  are  exceedingly  rare,  unless 
those  addressed  to  Merodach,  Tammuz,  and  other 
deities  who  are  stated  to  have  been  originally  kings 
may  be  regarded  as  poems  of  that  nature. 

Though  the  Sumero-Babylonian  hymns  are  ad- 
dressed to  various  deities,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  vary  greatly.  They  sing  the  gods’  praises, 
extol  their  niight,  and  descant  on  the  glories  of 
their  temples.  They  also  speak  of  the  gods’ 
mercies,  their  places  in  Nature  with  regard  to  man, 
and  the  benefits  which  they  conferred  on  the  world 
as  the  Babylonians  knew  it.  The  wording  is  often 
well-chosen  and  even  elegant,  whether  the  idiom 
is  Sumerian  or  Semitic. 

The  poetical  form  is  somewhat  monotonous, 
variety  in  these  compositions,  whether  Sumerian 
or  Semitic,  having  ajiparently  not  been  aimed  at. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
were  composed  by  the  priests,  with  whom  all  re- 
ligious forms  originated,  and  who  copied  the  style 
of  older  compositions. 
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Christian — 

Modern  (T.  G.  Crippen),  p.  23. 

Egyptian  (J.  Baikie),  p.  38. 

Greek  and  Roman  (T.  W.  Allen),  p.  40. 

Hebrew  and  Jewish  (G.  Margolioutii),  ]>.  42. 

Inca.— -See  Andeans. 

Japanese  (M.  Ane.saki),  p.  46. 

Ivianichaean. — See  Manichasism. 

Muslim  (D.  S.  Margolioutii),  p.  47. 

Samaritan  and  Karaite  (G.  Margoliouth),  p.  48. 

Vedic  (A.  A.  Macdonell),  p.  49. 

Naturally  many  theories  concerning  the  nature 
of  primitive  Sumerian  poetry  are  possible,  but  in 
all  probability  it  was  the  root-syllable,  or  the 
principal  root -syllable,  which  was  accentuated, 
the  others  being  pas.sed  over  lightly.  The  lines 
are  generally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  cicsura, 
indicated  by  a space  so  arranged  that  the  text 
seems  to  be  written  in  two  columns.  The  Sumero- 
Babylonian  hymns  are  often  of  considerable  length, 
but  among  the  shorter  compositions  of  this  nature 
may  be  cited  the  hymn  to  the  setting  sun,  from 
the  temple-library  at  Borsippa — a gem  in  its  way  : 

‘ SaniaS  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  at  tliy  setting 

May  the  bolt  of  the  limpid  heavens  speak  thee  greeting  ; 

May  the  door  of  iieaven  bless  thee  ; 

May,  MiSarum,  thy  beloved  minister,  direct  thee. 

At  E-babbar,  the  seat  of  thy  lordship,  thy  supremacy  shall 
shine  forth. 

May  Aa,  thy  beloved  spouse,  joyfully  receive  thee  ; 

May  thy  heart  take  rest ; 

May  the  feast  of  thy  divinity  be  set  for  thee. 

Leader,  hero  SamaS,  may  there  be  praise  to  thee  ; 

Lord  of  E-babbar,  may  the  course  of  thy  path  be  straight ; 

Make  straight  thy  road— go  the  direct  road  to  thy  resting- 
place. 

Thou  art  the  country’s  judge,  the  director  of  its  decisions.’ 

The  above  being  part  of  a series  (the  next  was  a 
hymn  to  the  Sun-god  on  his  rising),  the  composi- 
tion deals  only  with  the  satisfaction  and  peace  that 
the  god  experienced  when,  after  fulfilling  his  task 
in  the  sky,  he  was  greeted  by  his  home  and  his 
spouse,  and,  having  been  refreshed,  thought  over 
all  that  he  had  seen  on  his  course  above  the  earth, 
the  decisions  of  whose  tribunals  he  directed.  The 
first  four  lines  are  alternately  of  1 1 and  15  syllables, 
while  the  5th  and  6th  contain  18  eacli.  At  this 
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point  are  again  four  short  lines  (10-12  syllables), 
followed  by  two  long  ones  (18-19  syllables).  Evi- 
dently this  regularity  of  form  is  intentional. 

The  Sun-god  was  one  of  the  deities  whose  influ- 
ence the  Babylonians  could  appreciate,  hence  the 
tone  of  the  above  composition  addressed  to  him. 
Enlil,  the  older  Bel,  however,  was  a divine  person- 
age whose  ways  were  more  inscrutable,  and  in 
some  of  the  compositions  addressed  to  him  there 
is  noticeable  a tone  of  reproach.  This  is  exhibited 
by  the  text  beginning  Ame  umaSana  Segihbi  nebgin 
((j.  Reisner,  Sumerisch-babijlon.  Hymnen,  Berlin, 
1896,  p.  130  fF.) — a composition  in  dialect,  where  the 
god  is  called  Mullil : 

‘ The  fold  of  the  lord  bitterly  laments ; 

The  told,  the  fold  of  the  lord,  bitterly  (laments). 

O  lord  of  the  lands,  honoured  one,  lord  of  the  lands ; 

O lord  of  the  lands,  heart-remote,  whose  word  is  faithful ; 

He  does  not  turn — with  regard  to  his  command  he  does  not 
turn — 

The  honoured  one,  Mullil,  changeth  not  his  utterance.' 

Troubling  the  waters,  he  caught  the  fish,  he 
snared  the  birds,  he  sent  ‘the  son  of  the  plain’ 
up  to  the  mountain,  and  he  sent  ‘the  son  of  the 
mountain  ’ down  to  the  plain,  etc.  : 

‘Olord  o;  the  land,  heart-remote  Mullil,  how  long  will  thine 
heart  not  be  appeased? 

Father  Mullil,  who  regardest,  how  long  will  thine  eye  not  pity  ? 

Thou  who  coverest  thine  head  with  a gai-ment,  how  long  ? 

Who  sinkest  thy  chin  (lit.  ‘neck’)  to  thy  bosom,  how  long?i 

Who  closest  thine  heart  like  a reed,  how  long  ? 

Honoured  one,  who  placest  thy  fingers  in  thine  ears,  how 
long?  ’ 

A kind  of  litany  closes  this  long  and  interesting 
enumeration  of  ‘ the  older  Bel’s  ’ inattention  to  the 
world  created  under  his  auspices.  It  contains  much 
hidden  teaching  of  the  Babylonian  priesthood. 

Before  the  rise  of  Merodach,  the  worship  of 
Enlil  was  probably  more  favoured  in  Babylonia 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  god  except  £a,  and 
the  importance  of  Niffer,  which  was  originally 
his  city  (before  the  adoption  of  Ninip  as  patron), 
always  maintained  Enlil’s  supremacy.  This  is 
shown  by  the  descriptive  hymn  published  in  PSBA, 
March  1911,  p.  85  ff.  After  describing  the  district 
wherein  the  temple  of  Enlil  and  his  spouse  Ninlil 
lay,  the  text  continues  as  follows  : 

‘ The  god  fixing  the  fate  of  (?  everything) 

Causeth  Enlil  to  be  taken  to  the  reception-hall. 

Enlil,  may  the  sodomite  (?)  go  forth  from  the  city ; 
Nu-namnir,2  may  the  sodomite  (?)  go  forth  from  the  city — 
O Enlil,  for  the  fate  which  thou  hast  decided  ; 

O Nu-namnir,  for  the  fate  which  thou  hast  decided. 

Enlil  cometh,  Ninlil  descendeth — 

Nu-namnir  cometh — the  king. 

Enlil  caUeth  to  the  man  of  the  great  gate  : 

“ Man  of  the  great  gate,  man  of  the  lock — 

Man  of  the  bolt,  man  of  the  holy  lock — 

Thy  lady  Ninlil  cometh  1 
If  (anyone)  ask  thee  for  my  name. 

Thou  Shalt  not  reveal  to  him  my  place.” 

Enlil  calleth  to  the  man  of  the  great  gate  : 

“ Man  of  the  great  gate,  man  of  the  lock — 

Man  of  the  bolt,  man  of  the  holy  lock — 

Thy  lady  NinlU  cometh — 

The  handmaid  who  is  so  bright,  so  shiningl 
Let  none  woo  her,  let  none  kiss  her — 

NinUl  so  bright,  so  shining ! ” 

Enlil,  the  bright,  the  fair,  will  pronounce  the  decision.’ 

In  contradistinction  to  the  ‘ heart-remote  Enlil  ’ 
or  ‘ older  Bel  ’ is  his  younger  representative,  Bel- 
Merodach,  ‘the  merciful  one,’  who,  later,  took 
Enlil’s  place.  The  hymns  to  Merodach  are  natur- 
ally, from  the  attributes  of  that  deity,  among  the 
most  interesting : 

‘The  merciful  one  among  the  gods. 

The  merciful  one  who  loveth  to  vivify  the  dead — 

Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth. 

King  of  Babylon,  lord  of  E-sagiIa,3 

King  of  fl-zida,  lord  of  E-ma))-tila, 

Heaven  and  earth  are  thine ; 

Even  as  heaven  and  earth  are  thine, 

The  incantation  of  life  is  thine. 

The  philtre  of  life  is  thine, 


1 Cf.  1 K 182?. 

2 Probably  another  name  (or  title)  of  Enlil. 
2 The  temple  of  Bel  there. 


Mu-azaga-gd-aizu  l is  thine. 

Mankind,  the  people  of  the  black  head ; 

The  living  creatures,  as  many  as  there  are,  which  bear  a name 
in  the  land ; 

The  four  regions,  as  many  as  there  are  ; 

The  Nun-galene,  which  are  the  host  of  heaven  and  earth,  as 
many  as  there  are. 

To  thee  do  they  (turn)  their  ear.’ 

More  popular  than  other  deities  of  the  Bab. 
pantheon  were  in  all  probability  Tammuz  and 
Istar,  whose  worship  goes  back  to  the  fourth 
millennium  B.C.  Hymns  to  them  are  generally 
composed  in  dialectic  Sumerian,  and  are,  therefore, 
of  comparatively  late  date.  As  examples  of  Semitic 
Babylonian  hymns  to  these  deities  will  be  found 
farther  on,  an  extract  from  the  exceedingly  well- 
preserved  bilingual  hymn  to  Istar,  excavated  by 
George  Smith,  is  given  here : 

‘Tlie  light  of  heaven,  which  dawneth  like  fire  in  the  laird, 
art  thou. 

Goddess  in  the  earth,  in  thy  fixed  abode  ; 

She  who,  like  the  earth,  stately  advanceth,  art  thou. 

As  for  thee,  a path  of  righteousness  blesseth  thee.’ 

The  goddess  then  answers : 

‘ Twin  sister  of  the  sun,  the  adornment  of  the  heavens. 

To  produce  the  omens  I exist — in  perfection  I exist; 

To  produce  the  omens  for  my  father  Sin  I exist — in  perfection 
I exist ; 

To  produce  the  omens  for  my  brother  the  Sun  I exist — in 
perfection  I exist,’  etc. 

Though  daughter  of  Anu,  the  god  of  the 
heavens,  Istar  is  here  called  daughter  of  Sin  or 
Nannar,  the  Moon-god,  probably  because,  like  the 
moon,  the  planet  shows  phases.  She  was  regarded 
as  the  sun’s  sister  because  she  accompanied  him 
on  his  course,  sometimes  at  his  rising,  at  other 
times  at  his  setting. 

One  of  the  gods  of  war  and  also  god  of  pestilence 
— Nergal,  patron-deity  of  Cuthah — was  worshipped 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Enlil,  the  great  divinity 
who,  as  the  author  of  the  story  of  the  Flood  in- 
forms us,  desired  to  destroy  mankind  to  prevent 
them  from  increasing  too  quickly  on  the  earth. 
Notwithstanding  Nergal’s  unsparing  nature,  hymns 
were  addressed  to  him,  and  he  was  glorified  therein 
with  every  confidence  that  harm  would  not  over- 
take the  Babjdonians  at  his  hands,  but  would  befall 
their  enemies : 

‘ Let  me  glorify  the  hero  of  the  gods,  the  powerful,  the 
brilliant  one,  "the  son  of  Enlil ; 

Urra  (i.e.  Nergal)  let  me  glorify,  the  hero  of  the  gods,  the 
powerful,  the  brilliant  one,  the  son  of  Enlil ; 

Tlie  beloved  of  Enlil,  the  supreme  leader,  the  avenger  of  his 
father : 

The  offspring  of  the  Lady  of  the  gods,  the  great  queen,  the 
son  of  the  king,  who  trusts  in  his  might ; 

The  clever  one  of  the  gods,  the  sublime  oracle-priest,  the 
great  hero,  the  trust  of  Enlil.’ 

He  is,  after  this,  addressed  as  the  one  who  over- 
comes evO  devils  and  fates,  the  evil  and  powerful 
foe,  subduing  the  evil  gods,  and  loving  the  saving 
of  life.  B&l-remanni,  who  seems  to  be  mentioned 
as  the  composer  of  the  hymn,  asks  for  the  god’s 
favour  upon  the  city  of  Marad,  where  the  god  was 
worshipped;  and  for  the  saving  of  his  own  life, 
which  was  threatened  by  some  hostile  fate.  An- 
other noteworthy  Sumerian  hymn  addressed  to 
Nergal  is  in  the  form  of  verses  chanted  by  the 
priest,  and  repeated  by  the  people,  as  follows  : 

Priest : ‘ His  bright  image  (?)  overshadoweth  the  demons  right 
and  left.’ 

People  : ‘ His  bright  image,’  etc. 

Priest : ‘ The  long  arm  whose  blow  (i.e.  disease  and  pestilence) 
is  invisible,  the  evil  one  with  his  arm  [he  smiteth].’ 

People  : ‘ Nergal,  the  long  arm,’  etc. 

This  text,  which  is  very  mutilated,  was  of  con- 
siderable length  when  complete,  and  is  important 
not  only  on  account  of  its  form  and  the  words  used, 
but  also  because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon 
the  Babylonian  conceptions  of  this  deity. 

Another  Sumerian  hymn  ( WAI  iv.  pi.  26,  no.  8, 
and  27,  no.  3),  regarded  as  being  in  the  form  of  a 

1 ‘ The  holy  incantation,  the  word  (from). the  Abyss,’  so  called 
because  communicated  to  Merodach  by  Ea,  king  of  the  Abyss 
and  Icrd  of  wisdom 
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dialogue,  difl'ers  widely  from  the  above.  To  what 
god  it  is  addressed,  however,  is  uncertain  : 

Priest ; ‘ In  [affliction]  of  heart,  in  evil  weeping,  in  sighing 
he  sits  ; 

In  bitter  crying,  affliction  of  heart, 

In  evil  weeping,  in  evil  sighing, 

He  moans  like  a clove,  in  anguish  ni^ht  and  day. 

To  his  merciful  god  he  lows  like  a wild  cow — 

Bitter  sighing  he  constantly  makes. 

To  his  god  in  supplication  he  has  bowed  down  his  face ; 

He  weeps,  crying  out  without  ceasing.’ 

Penitent : ‘ I will  tell  my  deed— my  unspeakable  deed  1 

I will  repeat  my  word— my  unspeakable  word  I ’ 

(These  lines  are  repeated,  after  which  the  text  is  broken 
away.) 

From  tlie  other  inscriptions  of  a similar  kind,  it 
would  seem  that  the  gods  of  Babylonia  loved  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  their  worshippers,  which, 
composed  in  poetical  form,  were  regarded  as  having 
weight  with  them  to  the  penitent’s  advantage  (cf. 
also  art.  Confession  [Assyr.-Bab.],  vol.  iii.  pp. 
825-827). 

The  above  extracts  show  the  nature  of  the 
Snmero-Babylonian  hymns,  composed,  apparently, 
in  that  ancient  idiom,  and  generally,  on  the  tablets 
which  have  preserved  them  to  us,  provided  with  a 
Semitic  (Assyro-Babylonian)  translation.  Those 
composed  in  the  Semitic  Babylonian  (Assyrian) 
idiom  only  were  modelled,  to  a certain  extent, 
upon  the  Sumerian  hymns,  but,  naturally,  as  the 
language  is  a widely  differing  one,  the  poetical 
form  dex^arts  from  that  of  the  old  writers  of  Sumer. 
The  personal  and  prepositional  infixes  of  the 
Sumerian  verb,  and  the  use  of  post-positions  in- 
stead of  prepositions,  account  for  such  differences 
as  are  noticeable. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  diction  of  Semitic 
Babylonian  poetry  is  more  regular,  and,  therefore, 
has  an  appearance  of  greater  dignity.  Each  half- 
verse  has  four  principal  accents,  as  a rule,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  The 
following  Avill  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Semitic  compositions : 

‘Thou,  Istar,  whose  spouse  is  Tammuz, 

Daughter  of  Sin,  the  heroine  traversing  the  land, 

She  who  loveth  reproduction,  she  v.iio  loveth  all  men  art  thou. 

I have  given  to  thee  thy  great  gift — 

A mdva  of  lapis-lazuli,  a multi  of  gold,  the  adornment  of  thy 
divinity. 

To  Tammuz,  thy  spouse,  take  my  pledge — 

May  Tammuz,  thy  spouse,  take  away  mine  indisposition.’ 

After  this  the  suppliant  addressed  Tammuz  him- 
self : 

‘Tammuz,  the  lord,  shepherd  of  Anu,  son  of  fea  art  thou  ; 
Spouse  of  Istar  the  bride,  ruler  of  the  land  ; 

Clothed  with  the  scarf  (?),  bearing  the  staff ; 

Producer  of  all  things,  lord  of  the  told  ; 

Eater  of  pure  (food),  the  ashcake ; i 
Drinker  of  water  from  the  sacred  skins,”  etc. 

In  certain  of  the  Semitic  compositions  a simi- 
larity with  the  Hebrew  psalms  has  been  pointed 
out.  The  following  is  from  a tablet  of  this  nature  : 

‘ God,  my  lord,  maker  of  my  name  ; 

Keeper  of  my  life, 2 causing  my  seeds  to  be  ; 

My  angry  ^ god,  may  thine  heart  be  appeased ; 

My  wrathful  goddess,  be  at  peace  with  me. 

Who  knoweth,  m3'  god,  thy  seat? 

Thine  holy  dwelling-place,  thine  abode,  have  I never  seen. 5 

As  for  ill-luck  (?),  let  (it)  pass  from  me — 

Let  me  be  preserved  with  thee. 

Allot  to  me  then  the  lot  of  life ; 

Let  my  days  be  long — grant  (me)  life.’k 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  texts  of  tlie  nature 
of  hymns  may  he  mentioned  also  those  which 
accompanied  the  new-year  ceremonies  in  lionour 
of  Merodach.  The  lines  are  couxalets,  the  first 
of  each  being  dialectic  Sumerian,  and  the  other 
Semitic  Babylonian.  Though  the  second  is  re- 
garded as  a translation  of  the  first,  this  is  only 
exceptionally  the  case.  One  of  tlie  couplets  reads  : 

‘Celestial  king  of  men,  celestial  king  who  bestoweth  ; 

Lord  of  kings,  bestower  of  gifts,’ 

1 So  Zimmem  ; a cake  baked  in  the  ashes  is  aiiparently  in- 
tended. 

2 Cf.  Ps  669.  3 Ps  8929.  4 Ps  711. 

5 Cf.  Job  11?  3793.  0 P3  214. 


and  every  other  line  at  most  merely  reflects  the 
sense  of  tliat  iireceding. 

Among  the  royal  hymns  are  compositions  con- 
taining the  names  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  of  Babylon 
(about  1200  B.C.),  Sargon  of  Assyria,  Esarhaddon, 
and  Assurbaiiipal.  The  name  of  the  last  occurs 
in  a dialectic  bilingual  psalm.  A hymn  contain- 
ing the  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is  an  acrostic 
upon  the  name  of  the  god  Neho. 

Literature. — Further  examples  will  be  found  in  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1887),  London, 
1891,  p.  149  ff. ; H.  Radau,  Sumerian  Hymns  and  Prayers  to 
the  God  Nin-ip  (=Rab.  Exp.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
vol.  xxix.  pt.  1),  Philadelphia,  1911;  PSBA,  1906,  pp.  203 ff., 
270 ff.  ; 1908,  pp.  53 ff.,  77 ff.  ; 1909,  pp.  37,  57  ff. ; 1011,  p.  77 ff. ; 
and  the  works  mentioned  in  art.  Babvlosians  and  Asstrians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  319,  section  (d).  T.  G.  PINCHES. 

HYMNS  (Buddhist). — The  word  ‘hymn’  is  am- 
biguous. It  has  been  defined  as  a ‘ song  of  praise,’ 
a ‘ religious  ode,’  a ‘ sacred  Ijric,’  a ‘ poem  in 
stanzas  written  to  be  sung  in  congregational  ser- 
vice.’ In  the  last  of  these  various  senses  the 
Buddhists,  who  have  neither  churches  nor  chapels, 
neither  congregations  nor  services,  have  conse- 
quently no  hymns.  In  the  other  senses  tiiere  are 
quite  a number  of  hymns  scattered  tlirougliout  the 
longer  prose  books  in  the  canon  ; and  in  tlie  suxi- 
plementary  Nikdya  we  have  twelve  anthologies, 
mostly  short,  of  religious  X'oenis  of  different  kinds. 
These  are  collected  in  the  anthologies  eithei  accord- 
ing to  subject  (as  in  the  Vimdna,  and  Peta  Vatthus) 
or  according  to  the  kind  of  composition  (as  in  the 
Uddnas  and  the  lii-vuf, takas). 

An  example  or  two  will  make  this  clear.  In  the 
Sutta  Nipdta,  undoubtedly  containing  some  of  the 
very  oldest  of  these  hymns,  we  have  seventy-one 
lyrics  of  an  average  length  of  sixteen  stanzas  each. 
These  are  arranged  in  live  cantos  (each  of  which 
existed  as  a separate  booklet  before  they  were 
brought  together  in  one  hook),^  and  in  them  the 
arrangement  and  order  of  the  lyrics  liave  little  or 
no  reference  to  the  subjects  of  which  the  lyrics 
treat.  Quite  the  opposite  form  of  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  well-known  Dhammapada,  wliere  all 
the  verses  are  arranged  according  to  subjects — such 
as  Earnestness,  Thought,  Wisdom,  Foolishness,  the 
Path,  Craving,  Happiness,  and  so  on.  The  title 
means  ‘ Verselets  of  the  Norm’ — that  is,  of  the 
Dhamma.  This  word  is  often  rendered  ‘ religion  ’ ; 
but  the  idea  is  not  the  same,  and  the  word  ‘ religion  ’ 
is  not  found  outside  the  European  languages.  Slore 
than  half  of  these  ‘ Verselets  of  the  Norm  ’ have 
been  traced  back  to  the  extant  canonical  books." 
The  rest  were  verses  current  in  the  community  at 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  ; and  some  of 
them  may  even  be  pre-Buddhistic,  belonging  to 
the  stock  of  moral  sayings  handed  down  in  verse 
among  the  general  body  of  Indians  interested  in 
such  questions.  This  will,  however,  always  remain 
doubtful,  as  no  verse  has  as  yet  been  traced  in  jire- 
Buddhistic  literature.  We  can  only  say  for  certain 
that  quite  a number  of  the  verses  are  reproduced, 
in  either  identical  or  closely  similar  wonls,  in  the 
various  sectarian  books  of  later  speculation.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  these  verses  were  not  first 
composed  among  the  Buddhists. 

The  fact  is  (though  it  has  not  been  noticed  anj^- 
where  in  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  Dham- 
mapada) that  the  ‘ Verselets  of  the  Norm  ’ deal  for 
the  most  part  with  the  loiver  morality  of  the  un- 
converted man — that  is,  with  the  ethics  more  or 
less  common  to  all  the  higher  religions.  This 
may  exiilain  the  great  vogue  that  this  anthology 

1 See,  on  the  growth  of  the  Suita  Nipata^  Rhys  Davids, 

Buddhist  India^^  London,  1903,  177-180.  The  Pali  work 

has  been  translated  by  V.  Kausboll  (SB.E,  vol.  x.-  11SD8]),  and  a 
second  edition  of  the  text  by  D.  Anderson  appears  in  the  P’TS 
for  1913. 

2 For  the  details  see  Rhys  Davids,  JRAS,  1900,  p.  669  ff. 
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has  had  in  Europe.  ^ Most  of  its  verses  were  easily 
understood.  They  had  none  of  the  strangeness 
and  difficulty  of  those  dealing  with  the  ethics  of 
the  Path.  So  also  in  India.  When  the  Buddhists 
began  to  write  in  Sanskrit,  they  imitated  the 
Dhammapada,  changing  the  title,  however,  omit- 
ting the  difficult  verses,  and  adding  others.  This 
neAV  - anthology,  the  IJddnavarga,  became  very 
popular,  was  current  in  different  recensions,  and 
was  translated  into  both  Chinese  and  Tibetan.^ 

The  fate  of  the  Sutta  Nipata  has  been  exactly 
the  opposite.  It  is  concerned  mostly  with  the 
higher  ethics  of  the  Path,  and  in  both  form  and 
matter  its  hymns  come  much  nearer  to  Christian 
hymns  than  do  the  ‘ Verselets  of  theNonn.’  But 
it  is  scarcely  read  in  Europe  except  by  Pali  philo- 
logists, and  except  for  three  ballads  which  it  con- 
tains. In  India  it  did  not  survive  the  decline  of 
Pali,  and  it  has  not  been  translated  into  Tibetan 
or  Chinese.® 

In  early  times  in  N.  India  such  hymns  or  verses 
were  intoned  or  chanted  either  for  edification  or 
for  propaganda.  In  the  7th  cent,  of  our  era  I-Tsing 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which, 
in  his  day,  the  Sanskrit  hymns  then  current  were 
used  as  processionals,  either  round  a monument  to 
some  religious  leader  or  through  the  halls  of  the 
great  Buddhist  monastery  at  Nalanda.'* 

The  hhiklihus  in  Ceylon  now  ch.mt  certain  of  the 
above-mentioned  Pali  hymns  in  a kind  of  visitation 
of  the  sick — a ceremony  called  Parittd,  instituted 
as  a protest  against  the  charms  used  by  those  of 
the  peasantry  who  are  still  pagans  at  heart.®  It 
is  not  known  when  or  under  what  authority  this 
custom  was  introduced,  or  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  adopted. 

Literatdre. — M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  indischen  Littera- 
tur,  Leipzig,  1905  ff.,  ii.  60-134,  gives  a detailed  account,  with 
examples  of  all  the  early  Buddhist  anthologies.  An  earlier 
account  is  in  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism : its  Hist,  and  Lit., 
London,  1896.  T.  W.  KlIYS  DAVIDS. 

HYMNS  (Celtic). — Apart  from  scanty  notices 
in  classical  authors,  documentary  information  re- 
garding the  continental  Celts  is  lacking,  and  we 
have  no  relics  of  their  sacred  chants  or  poetic  in- 
vocations or  hymns.  Coesar  writes  that  those  wlio 
went  for  instruction  to  the  Druids  ‘ are  said  to 
learn  there  a great  number  of  verses  ’ {dc  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  14) ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  of  a religious  or 
magical  character — runes,  poetic  invocations  and 
incantations,  and  hymns.  The  prayers  which  ac- 
companied sacrificial  rites  or  were  used  in  invoca- 
tions and  the  like  were  perhaps  couched  in  formula! 
of  verse  like  the  Roman  carmina.  This  is  certain 
so  far  as  the  battle-chants  are  concerned.  These, 
as  Avell  as  the  loud  war-cries,  are  referred  to  by 
several  writeir,  and  are  called  cantus,  or  ySl;  dTrei- 
h-qTutrt.  These  ritual  battle-chants  were  accom- 
panied by  a dance,  as  well  as  by  the  waving  of 
weapons  and  shields,  and  by  measured  noises— the 
clashing  of  the  weapons,  etc.  (cf.  Livy,  xxi.  28, 
xxxviii.  17  ; Dio  Cassius,  Ixii.  12 ; Appian,  Celtica, 
8).  In  single  combats,  warriors  chanted  or  de- 
claimed as  they  advanced  on  their  opponent  (Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  278-280,  Livy,  vii.).  After  a victory  an 
exultant  chant  was  sung  (Livy,  x.  26.  11,  ovantes 
moris  sui  carmine  ; cf.  xxiii.  24).  These  warrior- 
chants  were  composed  by  bards,  and  doubtless  in- 
cluded both  invocations  of  the  war-gods  and  the 

1 The  translations  into  European  languages  are  specified  by 
M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Lifterahir,  ii.  63. 

'.2  Sylvain  Levy,  in  JA,  1913,  has  compared  in  detail  one 
chapter  of  this  with  the  corresponding  chapter  of  the  Dham- 
mapada. 

3 That  is  as  a whole  ; see  Anesaki,  in  JDTS,  1906,  p.  50. 

4 I-Tsing,  liecm-d  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  tr.  J.  Takakusu, 
Oxford,  1890,  pp.  152-107. 

5 .See  K.  C.  Childers,  Pali-Eng.  Dictionary,  London,  1872-75, 
e.v. 


recital  of  ancestral  deeds ; and  they  may  have 
been  a kind  of  spell  ensuring  the  help  of  the  gods. 
Chants  were  likewise  sung  by  the  ‘ priestesses  ’ of 
Sena  for  the  purpose  of  raising  storms  (Mela,  iii.  6). 

Such  hymns  were  used  also  by  the  Irish  Celts 
(cf.  Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  298®).  A curious  archaic 
chant,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  is  said 
to  have  been  sung  by  Amairgen,  the  poet  of  the 
Milesians,  as  they  approached  Ireland,  and  by  its 
means  the  magical  dangers  raised  against  them 
were  overcome.  It  is  an  invocation  of  Nature  or 
of  the  natural  sceneiy  and  products  of  Ireland, 
and  was  evidently  a ritual  chant  used  in  times  of 
danger.  The  following  represents  the  translation 
given  by  H.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville  {Cours  de  Hit. 
celt.,  Paris,  1883-1902,  ii.  250;  Book  of  Leinster, 
12, 2 ; cf.  the  gloss  on  these  lines  cited  liy  E.  O’Curry, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  London, 
1873,  ii.  190) : 

‘ I invoke  the  land  of  Ireland  1 

Shining,  shining  sea  ! 

Fertile,  fertile  hill ! 

Wooded  valley  ! 

Abundant  river,  abundant  in  waters  1 

Fish-abounding  lake  ! 

Fish-abounding  sea  1 

Fertile  earth ! 

Irruption  of  fish  ! 

Fish  there  1 

Bird  under  wave  ! 

Great  fish  ! 

IiTuption  of  fish  ! 

Fish-ahounding  sea ! ’ 

Such  archaic  formulte,  unrhymed  and  allitera- 
tive, which  have  parallels  in  savage  ritual,  may 
have  been  in  common  use.  There  is  a similar  one 
in  the  words  spoken  after  the  destruction  of  Da 
Derga’s  hostel,  by  MacCecht  on  his  finding  water. 
He  bathes  in  it  and  sings  (BCel  xxii.  [1901]  400) : 

‘ Cold  fountain. 

Surface  of  strand. 

Sea  of  lake. 

Water  of  Gara ; stream  of  river ; 

High  spring  well ; cold  fountain.’ 

At  a still  later  period  there  is  a trace  of  hymn- 
invocations  in  Highland  folk -custom  in  Lewis. 
A man  waded  knee-deep  into  the  sea  and  poured 
out  an  offering  of  ale  or  gruel  into  the  waters, 
chanting : 

‘ O god  of  the  sea, 

Put  weed  in  the  drawing  wave 
To  enrich  the  ground . 

To  shower  on  us  food.’ 

Those  on  shore  took  up  the  strain  in  chorus, 
their  voices  mingling  with  the  noise  of  the  waves 
(A.  Carmichael,  Carmina  Gadelica,  Edinburgh, 
1900,  i.  163  ; cf.  M.  Martin,  Descr.  of  the  W.  Isles 
of  Scotland‘S,  London,  1716,  p.  28).  In  Ireland,  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  and  Brittany  many  charms 
still  survive  and  are  sung  or  chanted  in  connexion 
with  magical  rites,  usually  for  healing,  or  as  in- 
vocations for  a variety  of  purposes.  In  these, 
names  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  saints  have  taken  the  place  of  those  of 
older  divinities  (for  these  see  Chaems  and  Amu- 
lets [Celtic]  and  rett'.  there  given).  Scanty  as 
these  data  are,  they  prove  sufficiently  that  the 
pagan  Celts  must  have  had  a large  number  of 
hymns,  chants,  and  the  like  in  common  use. 

Literature.— C.  Jullian,  Recherches  sur  la  religion  gauloise, 
Bordeaux,  1903 ; J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Religion  of  the  Ancien.t 
Celts,  Edinburgh,  1911.  J.  A.  MAcCuLLOCH. 

HYMNS  (Chinese). — It  must  be  premised  that 
idolatry  is  not  social  in  its  service  in  the  way  in 
which  Christianity  is.  The  worshippers  do  not 
gather  together  in  a congregation  to  hymn  the 
praises  of  the  gods,  nor  is  singing  employed  by 
those  who  go  into  the  temples  to  iiresent  their 
solitary  petitions  and  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  images. 

In  ancestor-worship  there  is  an  approach  to  a 
united  service,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  family  or 
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clan,  ami  the  use  in  such  worship  of  an  ode  or 
hymn  of  praise  is  not  entirely  unknown.  The  Shi 
King  (or  Book  of  Poetry)  contain.s  among  odes  and 
folk-songs  some  hymns  or  sacred  songs  of  filial  piety, 
which  were  in  use  in  ancient  times  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors.  The  following  is  one  used  at  one  of  the 
services  and  addressed  to  the  progenitor  from 
whom  the  kings  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (1122-249 
B.C.)  traced  their  origin  : 

‘ O,  thou  accomplished  great  HMu-ohi, 

To  thee  alone  ’twas  given 

To  he,  by  what  we  owe  to  thee, 

The  correlate  of  Heaven. 

On  all  who  dwell  within  our  land 
Grain-food  didst  thou  bestow  : 

’Tis  to  thy  wonder-working  hand 
This  gracious  boon  we  owe. 

God  had  the  wheat  and  barley  meant 
To  nourish  all  mankind. 

None  would  have  fathomed  his  intent 
But  for  thy  guiding  mind. 

Sian’s  social  duties  thou  didst  show 
To  every  tribe  and  state  : 

From  thee  the  social  virtues  flow, 

That  stamp  our  land  “ The  Great.”  ’ l 

A hymn  in  honour  of  his  ancestors  was  sung 
before  the  Emperor  of  China  when  he  performed 
ancestor-worship.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  was  begun  when  His  majesty  stood  before  the 
table  or  altar  on  which  were  placed  the  representa- 
tions of  his  ancestors.  The  second  part  was  sung 
wliile  he  performed  the  kow-tow ; and,  after  the 
offerings  had  all  been  made,  the  third  part  followed, 
during  which  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  were 
supposed  to  return  to  heaven.  The  hymn  was 
accompanied  by  music  of  a slow  and  solemn  nature, 
played  on  a number  of  instruments.  The  solem- 
nity and  pomp  of  the  occasion  rvere  increased  by 
grave  men  who  postured,  and  by  their  motions  and 
attitudes  expressed  the  feelings  which  the  Emperor 
should  evince  at  such  a time,  while  the  singers  also 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  hymn  the  sentiments 
that  should  actuate  him.  The  lirst  stanza  of  the 
second  part  was  as  follows : 

‘To  you  I owe  my  all,  as  I willingly  confess. 

Your  body  is  the  source  of  this  body  I possess. 

The  breath  I breathe  it  comes  from  you. 

From  you  the  strength  to  dare  and  do. 

■When  my  deep  gratitude  I wish  to  make  appear 

And  prompted  by  high  duty  devoutly  I draw  nigh, 

I  rejoice,  Faternal  Spirit,  that  you  are  present  here. 

Descending  to  greet  me  from  yourglorious  home  on  high.’ 2 

In  the  worship  of  Confucius — a State-worship 
performed  at  stated  times  by  high  officials  of 
government — a stanza  adulatory  of  the  Sage  was 
chanted  by  a chorus  : 

‘ Confucius  1 Confucius  ! 

Great  indeed  art  thou,  O Confucius. 

Before  thee 
None  like  unto  thee  ; 

After  thee 
None  equal  to  thee. 

Confucius ! Confucius  ! 

Great  indeed  art  thou,  O Confucius.’S 

Hymns  also  are  used  in  the  worship  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  In  the  Taoist  canon  there  are  several 
hymn-hooks  containing  hymns  of  aspiration  and 
of  repentance,  and  hymns  to  the  ‘ Three  Pure 
Ones,’  as  well  as  to  other  deities,  such  as  ‘The 
Dipper,’  or  ‘ Charles’s  Wain,’  and  certain  other 
constellations  and  stars. In  the  Buddhist  books 
used  in  worship  there  are  also  stanzas  which  are 
chanted  with  the  rest  of  the  ritual  employed  in  the 
services.  In  both  Taoist  and  Buddhist  tracts 
short  hymns  of  praise  to  deities  are  to  be  found. 

1 J.  Legge,  Religions  of  China,  London,  1880,  p.  00  ; see  also 
‘ Shi  King,’  in  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  Hongkong,  1801-72,  iv. 
i 7,  IV.  ii.  7 IV.  iii.  2. 

2 Chinese  Recorder,  xv.  [Shanghai,  18S4]  Cl-Cl,  and  .1,  J.  51. 
Amiot,  ‘ M^raoire  sur  la  musique  des  Chinois,’  in  Mimoires  sur 
les  Chinois,  vi.  [Paris,  1770]  1 ff. 

3 G.  G.  Alexander,  Confucius,  the  Great  Teacher,  Loudon, 
1890,  p.  297. 

1 L,  Wieger,  Le  Canon  tadiste,  Paris,  1911,  pp.  73,  169-lGO, 
108, 191. 


The  old  rural  processions  in  Greece  and  Borne, 
which  were  mixed  with  religious  ideas,  had  a 
counterpart  in  the  China  of  Confucius,  and  the 
Sage  countenanced  them.^  These  ceremonies  of 
No,  as  they  were  called,  were  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a play,  and  the  processions  were  com- 
posed of  singers.  The  performers  at  the  present 
day  sing  as  they  go  round.  The  name  now  is 
Yang  ho,  ‘ raising  a song,’  and  a Buddhist  priest 
in  modern  times  forms  one  of  the  number.^ 

The  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  hlarco  Polo, 
in  his  account  of  funerals  at  the  city  of  Kinsay 
(the  modern  Hang  Chow),  saj's  that  the  mourners 
follow  the  corpse  to  the  sound  of  music  ‘ and  sing- 
ing hymns  to  their  idols,’  and  that 
‘the  instruments  which  they  have  caused  to  be  played  at 
his  funeral  and  the  idol  hymns  that  have  been  chaunted  shall 
also  be  produced  a^^ain  to  welcome  him  in  the  next  world  ; and 
that  the  idols  themselves  will  come  to  do  him  honour.'^ 

Literature. — This  is  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Dyer  Ball. 

HYMNS  (Greek  Christian). — The  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Christian  hymns  in  the  Greek  language 
falls,  in  respect  of  form,  into  three  sections  differ- 
ing widely  in  magnitude  and  importance.  Thus 
we  have  (1)  the  prose  hymns  of  Christian  antiquity  ; 
(2)  Christian  hymns  in  the  ancient  quantitative 
metres ; and  (3)  the  new  rhythmical  compositions 
of  Byzantine  hymnody,  the  metre  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  enumeration  of  syllables  and  the 
stress  accent. 

I.  Prose  hymns.— The  first  jiraise-book  of  Greek- 
speaking Christians  was  the  Psalter  in  tlie  LXX 
version.  This  was  at  an  early  period  supplemented 
by  an  appendix  containing  other  Biblical  passa,ges, 
nine  of  which,  already  brought  together  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinns,  form  the  group  of  so-called 
Songs,  viz.  (i. ) and  (ii. ) the  Songs  of  Moses  (Ex 
and  Dt  32^“’^);  (iii.)  that  of  Hannah  (1  S 2''^“); 
(iv.)  Hahakkuk  (Hah  3);  (v.)  Isaiah  (Is  26°'-®); 
(vi.)  Jonali  (Jon  2’''"') ; (vii.)  and  (viii.)  tlie  Three 
Holy  Children  (Dn  and  3'’’"®^  LXX  [ = Three 
3-aj.  S5-61]) . and  (ix.)  Mary  and  Zechariah  (Lk 
08-79).  Here  we  should  note  that  the  mode  of 
rendering  these  Biblic.al  lyrics  rvas  of  decisive  im- 
portance for  the  development  of  Greek  hymnody 
in  the  centuries  to  follow  : they  were  recited  by  a 
single  per.son,  while  the  congregation,  or,  as  repre- 
senting it,  the  choir,  siniplj’’  responded  at  the  end 
of  every  verse  with  a short  refrain,  the  hypopsalma. 
Such  hypopsalmata  (a  list  of  wliich,  as  used  in 
Constantinople  in  the  early  hliddle  Ages,  is  still 
extant  [DACL  i.  3031  ii'.  ; ef.  2467  f.])  may  he  said 
to  constitute  the  simjilest  form  of  Christian  prose 
hymnody  in  the  Greek  language. 

Even  in  the  1st  cent.,  however,  we  can  tr.oce  the 
production  of  new  Christian  hymns,  for  which  the 
Greek  text  of  the  ‘Psalms  of  David’  served  as  a 
model ; and,  as  th.at  text  has  no  regular  metrical 
structure,  tlie  imitations  likewise  were  coiiqiosed 
in  prose  form.  Now  and  then  we  hear  the  echoes 
of  such  ‘ psalms  and  sjiiritual  songs  ’ in  the  Ejiistles 
of  Paul  and  the  Apocalypse  (see  Eph  5^^  1 Ti  P® 
316  0151.^  2 Ti  2*^"*®,  Tit  3‘’",  .Ja  [Julian,  Diet,  of 
Hymnol.-,  London,  1907,  p.  458*^])  ; and  in  the  2nd 
cent,  we  find  a non-Christian  writer,  Plinj'  the 
Younger  (Aju.  x.  97),  speaking  of  the  ‘ carmen  ’ in 
which — as  an  essential  element  of  their  worship — 
the  Cliristiansof  Bithynia  glorified  ‘ Christ  as  their 
God  secuiii  invicem,’  i.e.  jirobahly,  in  some  kind  of 
antiphonal  song.  The  statoment  of  the  heathen 
writer  strikingly  recalls  ‘ tlie  p.salms  and  liymiis 
written  by  the  brethren  from  tlic  beginning,’  whicli, 
on  the  testimony  of  a work  against  Artemoii, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (HE  V.  xxviii.  5)  as  by  an  un- 
known writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  3id  cent., 

1 Lejige,  Chinese  Classics,  i.  97. 

2 .1.  Edkins,  Chinese  Ruddhism,  Lomloii,  ISSO,  p.  ‘2G9  f. 

-* Marco  l‘olo,  ed.  H.  Yule'2,  London,  1S7J,  ii.  174  f. 
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praised  ‘ Christ  the  Word  of  God,  calling  Him 
God.’  The  hymn  which  was  composed  by  Atheno- 
genes,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  tlie  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  (193-211),  and  to  which  St. 
Basil  appealed  {de  Sinr.  Sane.  29)  in  support  of 
the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  probably  one  of 
those  primitive  prose  hymns.  An  early  Christian 
hymnal  of  this  kind— the  ‘Odes  of  Solomon’ — 
fragments  of  which  had  long  been  known  in  a 
Coptic  translation,  has  been  recently  re-discovered, 
almost  complete,  in  a Syriac  version.  But  whether 
the  Gr.  text  upon  which  the  two  versions  un- 
doubtedly rest  was  the  original  or  was  itself  a 
translation  from  Hebrew ; whether  these  spirited 
lyrics  are,  as  a whole,  of  Christian  origin,  or 
simply  a Christian  redaction  of  a Jewish  original ; 
whether  they  are  Gnostic  or  Montanistic  produc- 
tions or  hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church — these 
questions  are  still  in  dispute,  and  may  perhaps 
never  find  a definite  answer.  It  may  at  all  events 
be  taken  as  a fact  that  a type  of  religious  poetry 
designed  to  compete  with  the  OT  Psalter  was 
zealously  cultivated  in  Gnostic  circles.  Certain 
pieces  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas  and 
Acts  of  John  give  us  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  such 
heretical  compositions,  although  in  the  case  of  those 
in  the  Acts  of  Thomas  the  Syriac  text  is  probably 
the  original. 

The  favour  enjoyed  by  such  non-Biblical  pieces 
among  heretics  naturally  led  the  Church  to  make 
a stand  against  them  and  their  use  in  Divine 
service.  Thus  Paul  of  Samosata,  writing  not 
later  than  A.d.  260-270,  sought  to  justify  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  ‘ psalms  ’ in  praise  of  Christ,  to 
which  he  objected  on  the  ground  that  they  were  of 
quite  recent  origin  (Eus.  .ffA' VII.  XXX.  10).  Never- 
theless, the  Church  of  the  4th  cent,  still  held  in 
high  regard  various  prose  hymns  which  were  un- 
doubtedly a legacy  from  the  pre-Constantinian 
period,  and  at  least  two  of  these  maintain  to  the 
present  day  an  important  place  in  the  worship  of 
the  Greek  Church,  (a)  The  evening  hymn  sung 
at  the  close  of  vespers,  the  4>u)s  VKapbv,  is  attested 
c.  375  by  St.  Basil  (loc.  cit.)  as  a universally 
known  part  of  Evening  Prayer,  the  origin  of  which 
Avas  altogether  unknown.  (6)  The  corresponding 
morning  hymn,  the  A6^a  liv  vflaroi^,  6e<p,  called  ‘ the 
Great  Doxology  ’ — an  extended  form  of  the  original 
on  Avhich  the  Western  ‘ Gloria  in  excelsis  ’ is  based 
— occurs  in  the  group  of  hymns  appended  to  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  also  in  a more  archaic 
redaction  at  the  end  of  bk.  vii.  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions.  In  the  former  place  is  found  another 
evening  hymn  and  a hymn-like  grace  before  meat. 
Moreover,  the  Gr.  original  of  a short  hymn  to 
Avhich  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  (ed.  Woelfllin, 
Leipzig,  1895,  p.  25.  20)  gives  a place  in  the  monastic 
Morning  Office  of  the  Western  Church  is,  at  least, 
not  of  later  origin  than  these.  A relatively  early 
origin  must  be  assigned  likewise  to  another  prose 
text  having  the  essential  features  of  a hymn,  viz. 
the  ‘ Prologue,’  Avhich  in  the  consecration  of  water 
at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  precedes  the  consecration 
prayer  proper,  and  is  a glorification  of  the  day 
upon  Avhich  Jesus  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan, 
akin  to  the  Easter  ‘ Exultet  ’ of  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Of  this  there  are,  besides  the  Greek,  a Slavic 
and  a remarkably  interesting  Armenian  version. 
Certain  Gnostic  features  still  adhering  to  it  show 
that  its  composition  was  long  juior  to  the  days 
of  St.  SojJironius  of  Jerusalem  (t  638),  to  Avhom 
it  is  ascribed,  ap|)arently  Avithout  MS  authority, 
in  the  printed  edd.  of  the  Gr.  Euchologion. 

2.  Hymns  in  classical  metres. — Besides  the 
prose  hymns  connected  Avith  the  Gr.  version  of  the 
OT,  Ave  find  also,  from  the  2nd  cent.,  a Grteco- 
Christian  hymnoJy  employing  the  ancient  poetic 
forms.  It  is  in  accordance  Avith  the  general  posi- 


tion of  Gnosticism  in  the  religious  sphere  that  it 
took  the  lead  here,  and  guided  the  development 
along  fresh  lines. 

AVe  are  unable  to  saj'  whether  the  ‘psalms’  or  ‘odes’  ol 
Basilides  and  a psalm-book  of  Marcion  or  the  Marcionites 
attested  by  the  Fragmentum  Muratorianum  belonged  to  the 
prose  or  the  metrical  type.  But  a hymn  of  the  Naasenes  and  a 
specimen  of  the  psalms  of  Valentinus,  inserted  by  Hippolytus  in 
his  Philosopli-oumena  (v-  10,  vi.  32),  both  exhibit  logaoedac  ana- 
pEBsts,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  a certain  irregularity  of  treatment, 
show  indubitably  that  here  the  Gnostic  hymnology  studiously 
followed  the  traditional  forms  of  ancient  lyrical  composition. 

In  the  sphere  of  Catholic  Christianity  the  neAv 
style  appears  in  the  hymn  to  Christ  A\'ith  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  closes  his  Feedagogus. 
Apart  from  its  introductory  lines,  Avhich  are  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity,  this  hymn  Ls  mani- 
festly composed  in  anapmsts,  and,  as  compared 
Avith  the  Gnostic  survivals,  exhibits  an  even  more 
rigid  adherence  to  the  laAvs  of  classical  metre, 
Avhile  its  contents  do  not  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  compositions  of  the  kind  were 
actually  used  in  the  service  of  the  Alexandrian 
churches  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century. 
The  further  stages  of  a development  Avhich  doubt- 
less begins  at  this  point  are  certainly  very  obscure. 

The  list  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus  inscribed  upon  his  statue 
in  the  Lateran  makes  mention  of  ‘ Odes.’  AA'e  hear  of  an  Egyp- 
tian bishop  named  Nepos  as  a prolific  writer  of  psalms  about 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  ap. 
Eusebius,  UB  vii.  xxiv.  4),  and  of  Hierakas,  a rigorously  dual- 
istic  ascetic,  likewise  an  Egyptian  (c.  300),  who  wrote  ‘ psalms 
of  a new  kind’  (Epiphanius,  ado.  Beer.  Ixvii.  3 [PG  xlii.  176])  ; 
and  we  may  assume  that  all  these  writers  worked  upon  the 
lines  of  the  development  in  question,  although  the  historical 
data  are  not  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  hypothesis. 

To  the  hymn  of  Clement,  hoAvever,  is  closely 
allied  in  a formal  Avay  a fragment  preserved  in  a 
papyrus  of  the  Amherst  Collection  ; this  also  is  in 
anapaistic  metre,  and  dates  probably  from  the  3rd 
rather  than  the  4th  century.  It  has  been  described 
as  a versified  ethical  catechism  of  early  Christen- 
dom, although  it  might  quite  as  fitly  be  regarded 
as  a hymn  forming  part  of  the  litiu-gy  of  initiation, 
and  addressed  to  the  neivly  baptized.  By  reason 
of  the  formal  characteristics  Avhich  differentiate  it 
from  Clement’s  hymn  to  Christ,  it  is  of  great  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  Greek  hymnody. 

Its  anapsGsts,  e.g.,  are  constructed  uith  as  much  regard  to 
accent  as  to  quantity,  and  it  thus  marks  the  transition  from 
the  older  metres  of  quantity  to  the  newer  metres  of  accent ; 
while  its  verses  are  linked  together  by  the  thrice-repeated 
artifice  of  the  alphabetical  acrostic,  which  was  to  form  so 
prominent  a feature  in  the  rh>-thmical  humans  of  the  Church. 

This  artifice  is  also  the  connecting  medium  between  the 
strophes  of  a hymn— likewise  in  anapaestic  meaisure— which 
purijorts  to  be  sung  by  a soul  entering  after  death  into  the  en- 
joyment of  eternal  bliss,  and  the  conclusion  of  which  is  found 
in  a Berlin  panyrus.  Above  all,  the  acrostic  forms  the  con- 
nective between  the  st.-ophes  of  the  ‘ psalm  ’ of  the  virgins 
with  which  St.  Methodius  of  Olympus  (t  c.  311)  concludes  his 
Sgmposion.  The  latter  is  perhaps  not  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
ancient  Parthenia  of  Aleman  and  Pindar.  But  in  the  expansive 
freedom  of  its  iambic  rh3’thms  it  conforms  not  less  closely  to 
the  accentual  stj’le  of  rhythmical  verse  than  does  the  anapaestic 
text  of  the  Amherst  papyrus,  and  in  the  epkymnion  repeated 
after  each  strophe  there  appears  for  the  first  time  another 
feature  which  came  to  be  ol  great  importance  lor  that  kind 
of  composition.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  this  production, 
which  was  in  the  first  instance  purely  literary,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  really  vital  elements  in  contemporary  liturgy. 

An  altogether  different  type  appears  in  the  archaic 
Graeco-Christian  lyrics  of  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  4th  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  5th  centurj’. 
While  it  is  explicitly  said  of  tlie  heresiarch  Apolli- 
naris,  bishop  of  Laodicea  from  A.D.  361,  that  he 
sought  to  Avin  acceptance  for  his  doctrines  by  com- 
posing short  metrical  lyrics  intended  for  the  use 
not  only  of  the  community  in  public  Avorship,  but 
also  of  individuals  in  their  hours  of  Avork  or  re- 
creation (Soc.  HE  in.  16),  yet  in  general  this  type  of 
lyric  took  a course  Avhich  from  the  outset  diverged 
Avidely  from  the  sphere  of  congregational  AA’orship. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  lost  ‘ Odes’  in  Avhich 
the  younger  Apollinaris  (rather  than  his  father) 
tried  to  emulate  the  art  of  Pindar,  and  of  the 
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extant  hexameter  paiaphrasc  of  the  Psalms  which 
bears  his  name  ; it  holds  good  equally  of  the  hymn- 
like 1)061113  which  are  found  in  the  rich  and  varied 
literary  heritage  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  by 
far  the  most  eminent  representative  of  this  school 
(t  389  or  390).  As  altogether  subjective  expressions 
of  personal  piety,  these  compositions  of  Gregory, 
wliich  in  their  learned  perfection  of  form  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Hellenistic  poetry  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  liturgical 
prayers  uttered  by  a Christian  assembly.  Of  the 
ten  extant  ‘ hymns’  in  the  Doric  dialect  composed 
by  the  Neo-Platcnic  philosopher  Synesius,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Gyrene  in  406  or  409,  not  more  than 
five  ill  all  (nos.  5 and  7-10)  belong  to  the  Christian 
period  of  their  author,  and  these,  no  less  than  the 
poems  of  Gregory,  exhibit  an  individualistic  spirit 
and  a technical  structure  incompatible  with  their 
liturgical  use. 

In  the  Byzantine  period  the  classicai  metres  sometimes 
employed  in  hymnody  as  in  other  liinds  of  poetry  came  to  be 
reduced  in  effect  to  two,  viz.  the  Anacreontic  strophe  and 
iambic  trimeter.  Hymns  to  saints  are  first  found  among  the 
Anacreontics  of  St.  Sophronius,  in  vvhicli  the  artistic  devices 
and  forms  of  the  new  rhythmical  poetry  appear  in  tlie  linking 
together  of  the  regular  strophes  by  the  alphabetical  acrostic 
and  the  introduction  of  a stanza  with  a different  metrical 
structure  after  every  four  strophes.  As  regards  the  poems 
which  in  their  general  style  may  be  compared  with  the  hymns 
of  the  Western  writer  Prudentius,  there  is,  again,  good  reason 
to  doubt  whether  they  were  ever  actually  used  in  the  liturgy. 
Such  litui'gical  use,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  implied  by  the 
note  indicating  the  ecclesiastical  tone  to  which  the  Anacreontic 
penitential  hynm  of  a certain  Syncellus  Elias  was  to  be  sung, 
and  here,  too,  the  strophes  are  connected  by  the  alphabetical 
acrostic.  The  iambic  trimeter  was  used  by  Georgius  Pisides, 
deacon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  in  the 
reign  of  Heraclius  (ClO-641),  in  an  Easter  hymn  of  129  verses ; 
though  it  is  certain  that  this  work  never  held  a place  in  the 
liturgy.  As  regards  a truly  liturgical  type  of  composition  in 
rhythmical  verse,  we  find  that  St.  John  of  Damascus  (cf.  below, 
3 (5))  employed  the  ancient  dramatic  metre  in  his  three  canons 
— for  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Pentecost,  respectively— in 
which  the  initial  letters  of  the  iambic  verses  form  an  aci-ostic 
of  two  elegiac  distichs.  It  is  true  that  this  artifice  produced 
no  imitations  worthy  of  note,  and  it  was  left  for  a much  later 
writer,  Manuel  Philes,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  to 
commit  the  barbarism  of  recasting  in  quantitative  iambic  tri- 
meters one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  accentual  sacred  song  in 
the  early  period,  the  hymn  Akathistos  (cf.  below,  3 (2)). 

3.  Rhythmical  hymnody. — The  earliest  examples 
of  GriEco-Christian  sacred  poetry  in  a metrical  form 
based  upon  the  stress  accent  alone  are  found  in  two 
of  the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  where 
they  appear  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  their 
surroundings.  One  of  them  at  least,  an  evening 
song  addressed  to  Christ,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
hynm.  The  fact  which  conditioned  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  type  of  hymnography  was  that 
Greek  had  in  ever  greater  measure  lost  the  quanti- 
tative distinction  of  its  vowels.  The  development 
was  prepared  for  by  the  artistic  prose  of  the 
rhetoricians,  and  was  in  an  equal  degree  influenced 
by  the  example  of  Christian  Semitic  poetry,  which 
was  accentual  from  the  outset.  Besides  the  aban- 
donment of  quantitative  metre,  there  were  two 
artistic  devices  which  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  new  genre,  viz.  rhyme  and  the  acrostic. 
The  purely  rhetorical  use  of  rhyme  emanated  un- 
questionably from  Greek  prose,  which  in  the  hands 
of  Christian  preachers  made  use  of  it  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  while  the  employment  of  the  acrostic 
was  based  essentially  on  Semitic  models,  though, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  an  occasional  use  of 
this  artifice  can  be  traced  in  the  earlier  poetic 
composition.  Whether  and  to  what  extent,  in 
addition  to  the  influence  of  the  ancient  literary 
prose,  that  of  ancient  quantitative  metre  made  it- 
self felt  in  the  extraordinarily  copious  and  artistic 
forms  assumed  by  the  new  rhythmical  poetry  must 
be  left  an  open  question. 

(1)  The  simplest  type  of  rhythmical  hymnody — 
a type  to  which  the  two  merely  tentative  pieces  in 
the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  form  a direct 
link  of  transition — is  round  in  a class  of  liymiis 


with  lines  of  equal  length,  to  which  attention  has 
been  jiaid  only  in  recent  times.  Of  a group  of 
primitive  compositions  of  this  type  one  example, 
found  in  a papyrus  of  the  6th  or  7th  cent.,  has  per- 
manently maintained  a regular  place  in  the  ‘ Great 
Apodeipnon,’  the  solemn  compline  for  Lent  in  the 
Greek  rite.  The  other  components  of  the  group 
must  also  have  been  actually  intended  for  a place 
in  the  liturgy.  One  of  them  is  a special  form  of 
Evensong  for  the  twofold  festival  of  the  Birth  and 
Baptism  of  Christ,  still  celebrated  together  on  the 
6th  of  January  (cf.  artt.  CHRISTMAS,  Epiphany). 
Another  begins  with  what  are  in  reality  the  opening 
words  of  a hymn  after  communion,  of  which  a piece 
in  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  (ed.  F.  E.  Warren, 
London,  1893-95,  i.  .32  v,  Ad  commonicare,  ‘ Corjnis 
domini  accipinius  ’)  may  be  a Latin  translation.  All 
these  were  probably  composed  in  the  5th  century. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  a song  in  adoration 
of  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday  w'hich  is  found  only 
in  MS  liturgies  of  the  Italian  Basilians.  Its  two- 
line  strophes,  which  already  indicate  the  beginnings 
of  a less  simple  metrical  structure,  are  connected 
by  means  of  the  alphabetical  acrostic,  which  it  has 
in  common  with  several  other  kindred  poems  (on 
the  Mother  of  God,  for  Christmas,  for  the  festival 
of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple). 

This  form  was  resorted  to  at  an  early  period  in  Greek  imita- 
tions of  the  poetic  meditations  of  St.  Ephraim.  Subsequently  it 
was  used  onl>  exceptionally  and  in  unpretentious  compositions 
of  a wholly  personal  character  ; as,  e.ff.,  in  a v/xpos  e/c  TTpoo-wTrov 
Bao-iAetov  toO  ^eernoTOv  by  Photius  (f  891),  and  in  a penitential 
hymn  of  the  Emperor  Leo  vi.  (886-912)— compositions  in  strophes, 
which  exhibit  alphabetical  acrostics,  and  the  accentual  metre 
of  which  seeks  to  imitate  the  quantitative  Anacreontic. 

(2)  Dependence  upon  the  Semitic  poetry  of  Syria, 
of  which  St.  Ephraim  {t  373)  was  the  chief  repre- 
sentative in  Nisibis  and  Edessa,  appears  in  the 
principal  form  of  ancient  Byzantine  hymnody,  viz. 
the  kontakion.  Here  the  Eastern  Aramaic  class 
of  sdgtthd  was  of  fundamental  importance,  thougli 
this,  again,  in  its  characteristic  features  can  be 
fully  understood  only  as  a product  of  Hellenistic 
influence.  Its  fructifying  efl'ects  upon  the  work  of 
Greek  hymn-writers,  according  to  a recent  theory, 
W'ere  to  a great  extent  mediated  by  Greek  preachers. 
The  use  of  the  (originally  alphabetical)  acrostic,  an 
introductory  stanza  of  a difierent  metrical  struc- 
ture, the  refrain,  or  ephymnion,  sung  by  a choir, 
which,  breaking  in  upon  the  solo  parts,  bound  to- 
gether i\\&  provemion  or  kukulion  and  the  ordinary 
strophes,  or  oikoi  (‘  houses’),  and  a highly  dramatic 
treatment  of  the  subject — such  were  the  features 
borrowed  from  Syrian  hymnody.  The  rhetorical 
splendour  of  the  diction,  and  an  artistic  structure 
of  line  and  stanza  which  was  intimately  related  to 
the  melody  and  did  not  need  to  fear  comparison 
with  the  most  elaborate  metrical  examples  of 
ancient  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  contributions  of 
the  Greek  genius.  Of  Greek  origin  likewise  u ere 
those  forms  of  the  acrostic  which,  instead  of  being 
alphabetical,  give  the  name  of  the  writer,  or  the 
theme,  or  the  liturgical  purpose  of  the  piece — ■ 
forms  which,  it  is  true,  are  found  also  in  the 
Garmina  Nisibena  of  Ephraim. 

If  the  Virgins'  Psalm  of  Methodius  may  be  regarded  as  a 
transitional  form  between  the  hymns  imitati\  e of  ancient  models 
and  the  kontakion^  there  are  other  two  early  compositions  which 
show  how  the  new  mode  was  related  to  the  prose  hymn.  These 
are  (a)  a purely  prose  hymn  which  is  found,  almost  intact,  in  a 
6th  cent,  papyrus  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  and  which  in 
its  alpliabetical  acrostic  and  its  short  ephymnion  (Kvpje, 
crci)  exhibits  two  essential  features  of  the  Kontakion  ; and  (6)  a 
complete  for  Good  Friday,  which,  however,  surrenders 

the  prose  form  for  accentual  metre  only  in  the  ephymnion  ^ and 
which,  like  a related  poem  for  Palm  Sunday,  is  known  thus  far 
only  in  the  Italo-Greck  liturgy.  The  Good*Friday  kontakion  is 
of  interest  also  as  regards  its  theme,  being  the  earliest  example 
of  a lamentation  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  suffering  Saviour, 
after  the  style  of  the  Western  improperia. 

Tlie  new  species  of  poetic  composition  is  first 
met  with  in  its  full  maturity  in  a series  of  hymns 
and  fragments  of  hymns  which,  like  the  earliest 
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examples  just  specified,  are  anonymous.  The 
oldest  instance  is  probably  a hontaldon  on  the  first 
man,  showing  simple  four-line  strophes  and  the 
alphabetical  acrostic.  A lamentation  of  Adam  for 
the  loss  of  Paradise,  as  also  a kontakion  (dating 
from  before  653)  on  the  ‘ holy  fathers  ’ of  the  earliest 
councils,  and  a fragment  of  another  on  Elijah  and 
the  widow  of  Zarefihath,  deserve  mention  as 
compositions  of  singular  vigour  and  beauty.  If 
Cyriaciis,  the  writer  of  a hymn  on  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  could  with  confidence  be  identified  with 
the  Palestinian  ascetic  of  the  same  name  who,  on 
the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  Cyril  of  Scythopolis 
{AS,  Sept.  viii.  [1865]  151),  acted  as  choirmaster 
(Kavovapxn^)  in  the  Laura  of  St.  Chariton  forthii'ty- 
one  years  (from  488),  we  should  have  to  regard  him 
as  the  earliest  witer  of  kontakia  known  to  us  by 
name.  But  the  unrivalled  master  in  this  kind  of 
composition  was  Komanus,  the  deacon,  who  in  the 
centui’ies  following  was  revered  as  a saint  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  ‘ the  Melodist.’ 

Romanus,  born  at  Eincsa  of  Jewish  parents,  removed  from 
Beirut,  where  he  had  laboured  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius 
(491-518),  probably  towards  its  close,  and  filled  the  magnificent 
churches  of  Justinian’s  day  with  the  music  of  his  hymns.  His 
sacred  poems,  according  to  a notice  that  is  probably  legendary, 
numbered  nearly  one  thousand.  Some  eighty  pieces  bearing 
his  name  have  survived,  though  with  a legacy  of  authentic 
productions  of  undeniable  merit  tradition  has  mingled  niucli 
that  is  spurious  and  interior.  The  poets  Dometius  and  Anastasius 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  contemporary  with  Romanus.  Of 
the  anonj'mous  compositions  of  his  time  the  most  outstanding 
is  the  festal  hymn  tor  the  second  dedication  of  the  Hagia  Sophia 
of  Justinian  (662). 

In  this  first  and  golden  age  of  Byzantine  hymnody, 
however,  as  in  later  times,  it  was  not  customary  to 
create  a new  form  of  strophe  and  a corresponding 
melody  for  each  fresh  composition.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  metre  and  melody  of  older  pieces  were 
frequently  adopted.  The  typical  strophe  used  as 
the  pattern  either  of  the  kuknlion  or  of  the  oikoi  of 
a later  song  was  called  its  hcirmos  (‘series’). 

The  heirmos  reproduced  in  the  oikoi  of  the  so- 
called  hymn  Akathistos  had  already  been  used  by 
Bomanus,  and  the  nucleus  of  that  hymn  must 
therefore  have  been  composed  as  early  as  the  6th 
cent.,  and  probably  in  the  first  third  of  it.  Tradi- 
tion assigns  the  highly  esteemed  Song  in  honour 
of  Mary  variously  to  Romanus  himself  and  to  a 
considerably  later  writer,  Sergius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (t  638),  while  Georgius  Pisides  and 
even  as  late  a writer  as  Photius  have  also  been 
credited  with  its  authorship. 

Originally  a kontakion  on  the  Annunciation,  this  production 
of  the  6th  cent,  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  transformed 
by  the  addition  of  a new  kukulion  into  a song  of  thanksgiving 
addressed  to  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople for  deliverance  in  the  stress  of  war,  and  in  all 
probability  the  change  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  city  was 
threatened  by  the  Avars  in  626.  It  was  at  that  period  also  that 
twelve  of  its  twenty-four  strophes  were  furnished  with  doxoiogies 
beginning  with  the  word  xa‘pf — ascriptions  which  form  a signal 
contrast  to  the  short  ephymnion  of  a simple  Alleluia  at  the  end 
of  the  other  twelve,  and  give  a peculiar  stamp  to  the  whole. 

In  its  enlarged  form  the  hymn  Akathistos  was 
occasionally  imitated,  as  in  a lyric  on  St.  Sabas 
the  Younger  by  a melodist  named  Orestes,  and  in 
others  on  the  Falling  Asleep  of  the  Most  Holy 
Mother  of  God  and  on  the  Holy  Cross  by  unknown 
authors.  Even  in  later  centuries,  indeed,  certain 
writers  added  not  a little  to  the  store  of  kontakia 
in  the  Greek  Church.  Writers  whose  compositions 
belong  in  the  main  to  another  and  a later  poetic 
type,  such  as  Theodoras  Studites  and  Joseph  the 
Hymnographer  (cf.  below,  (5)),  cultivated  also  the 
older  form.  But  in  genuine  poetic  qualities  the 
pi’oductions  of  the  later  period,  destitute  as  they 
are,  above  all,  of  dramatic  power,  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  6th  century.  Then  from  the  10th 
cent,  the  kontakion  itself  lost  the  place  which  it 
had  hitherto  held  in  the  liturgy. 

The  book  known  as  the  Tropologion,  in  which  the  h.ymns  of 
tins  class  were  collected,  fell  more  and  more  into  oblivion. 


Only  a lew  strophes  of  the  older  hymns,  and  at  length — apart 
from  the  kukvlion — generally  but  one,  retained  a permanent 
place  in  the  daiiy  office,  and  the  poems  composed  for  this  office 
under  the  names  of  kontakion  and  oikos  (or  oikoi)  were  mere 
imitations  of  such  mutilated  survivals.  The  kontakion  of 
Romanus  lor  Christmas,  however,  continued  to  be  sunp  annually 
on  the  25th  of  December,  even  at  the  Emperor’s  festive  board, 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Akathistos  still 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a festival  office  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 
God  on  the  Saturday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  and  for  the 
popular  religious  sentiment  of  the  Orthodox  East  it  takes  the 
place  filled  conjointly  by  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  the  rosary, 
and  the  Te  Devm  in  the  Roman  Catholic  West.  Einally,  the 
impressive  funeral  kontakion  of  Anastasius— though  in  a much 
mutilated  form — is  used  to  the  present  day  in  the  office  for  the 
burial  of  priests. 

(3)  As  compared  with  the  kontakion,  wliich  in 
the  zenith  of  its  vogue  ajipears  to  have  been  called 
also  the  tropos,  the  term  troparion,  a diminutive 
of  the  latter  word,  signified  a shorter  form  of  what 
was  essentially  the  same  thing : it  was  a .single 
strophe  constructed  generally  of  accented  lines  of 
various  kinds,  the  part  performed  by  the  jirecentor 
being,  at  least  originally,  supplemented  by  an 
ephymnion  sung  by  the  congregation  or  the  choir. 

We  learn  the  nature  of  tliis  species  of  sacred  song  in  its 
earliest  form  from  the  troporia  witli  which  St.  Auxciitius,  a 
prominent  representative  of  Greek  monachism,  enriched  public 
worship  in  Bithynia  and  Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  cent.,  and  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved 
his  contemporary  bio^rrapher  Georgius  {PG  cxiv.  1412).  They 
are  artless  pieces,  composed  of  a few  short  lines  of  lyrical 
rhythmical  prose,  in  which  genuine  piety  finds  homely  though 
effective  expression.  Anthimus,  a pupil  of  Auxentius,  once  a 
court  official,  latterly  a deacon  and  presbj'ter  of  the  Church, 
and  Timocles,  hiscontemporar3',  who  are  said  to  have  flourished 
c.  457,  are  named  as  the  leading  representatives  of  what  was 
probably  a more  artistic  tjpe  of  troparion,  although  nothing 
survives  that  can  be  definitely  ascribed  to  them. 

The  rich  development  which  this  form  of  liturgical 
poetry  likewise  speedily  attained,  more  especially 
on  the  native  soil  of  the  kontakion,  i.e.  in  Greek- 
speaking Syria,  can  still  be  seen  in  the  so-called 
Octoechos  of  Severus  of  Antioch— a complete  hymn- 
book,  the  groundwork  of  which  was  laid  by  that 
celebrated  exponent  of  MonopbysitLsm  in  the  years 
512-518.  This  invaluable  liturgical  monument, 
lost  in  the  original,  is  preserved  in  the  revised 
form  which  Jacob  of  Edessa  re-constructed  in  675 
from  the  older  Syriac  translation  executed  by  a 
bishop  of  Edessa  named  Paul. 

Its  component  pieces,  866  in  number,  are,  without  exception, 
lyrics  of  a single  strophe,  and  in  their  general  structure  are  all 
to  be  classed  as  troparia,  although  they  exhibit  a special  and 
characteristic  feature  in  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  them  were  meant  to  be  sung  in  connexion  with  a verse  from 
the  Psalms.  Many  of  them  already  show  an  affinity,  in  manifold 
forms  of  expres.sion,  with  the  numerous  troparia  found  in  the 
later  liturgical  books  of  the  Greek  rite.  On  the  other  hand, 
a group  of  its  texts,  meant  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  and  called  prosphorikoi,  hear,  in  virtue  of  their  archaic 
style,  a close  resemblance  to  the  troparia  of  Auxentius. 

Besides  Severus,  two  contributors  of  special 
importance  are  John  bar  AphthnyS,  (t  538),  and 
John  sumamed  Psaltes,  both  archimandrites  in 
the  monastery  of  Qen-nesre  on  the  Euphrates.  A 
terminus  ad  quern  even  for  the  latest  poems  in  the 
original  collection  is  found  in  the  date  of  Paul’s 
translation,  which  may  be  assigned  to  619-629. 
A number  of  very  short  pieces  seem  to  be  of  even 
earlier  date  than  those  of  Severus.  Two  of  the 
lyrics  in  this  Syriac  hymn-book  are  definitely  called 
‘Alexandrian.’ 

In  point  of  fact  the  ancient  Greek  liturgy  of  Egypt  also  must 
have  had  its  own  stock  of  troparia.  To  that  must  be  assigned, 
first  of  all,  the  residue  of  hymns  for  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  found 
in  a papyrus  of  the  Archduke  Rainer’s  Collection — lyrics  which 
some,  probably  overshooting  the  mark,  would  trace  back  to 
the  first  half  of  the  4th,  if  not  even  to  the  3rd  centur3'.  Be- 
sides ostraka  and  various  papyrus  fragments,  the  Egyptian 
Monophj’site  Church  has  preserved  further  materials  of  great 
value  m this  connexion.  Thus  troparia,  definitely  so  designated 
in  their  original  Greek  and  in  a Saidic  translation,  are  furnished 
hi*  fragments  of  the  earlier  MS  liturgies  of  the  Coptic  rite.  The 
almost  indescribable  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  Greek  text 
of  these  fragments  has  been  left  points  to  the  lapse  of  a con- 
siderable interval  between  the  date  of  their  composition  and 
that  of  the  surviving  transcripts.  Nevertheless,  a terminus 
ad  quern  is  indicated  bj'  the  fact  that  several  of  them  are  based 
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on  the  Trisagion  in  its  distinctively  MonophysiLo  expansion. 
These  Egyptian  texts  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  of  con- 
temporary origin  with  those  of  the  hymn-book  of  Severus. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  entire  public  worship 
of  theGreek  Orthodox  Church  came  to  be  permeated 
by  tlie  iroparion  is  shown  by  a very  interesting 
account  which  two  monks  named  Johannes  and 
Sophronius  liave  given  of  a visit  paid  by  tliem  to 
Mt.  Sinai,  jirobably  towards  the  close  of  the  6tli 
cent.  (Pitra,  Juris  cccl.  Grmc.  hist,  et  mon.  i.  2205). 
Here  they  found  an  anchorite,  Nilus  by  name, 
living  in  complete  .seclusion  from  the  world,  and 
adhering  to  a form  of  Church  daily  jn-ayer  which 
on  principle  he  kept  clear  of  the  new-fangled  em- 
bellishments of  liturgical  poetry. 

With  liis  uncompromising  devotion  to  antiquity,  the  writers 
contrast  wliat,  in  its  conjunction  of  troparia  with  the  essentially 
Biblical  elements  of  the  Sunday  Office,  was  for  them  ‘ the  rule 
of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.’  According  to  that  rule, 
they  say,  the  Kiipte  cKe'/cpa^a,  i.e.  Pss  140.  141.  129  and  IIG  in 
vespers,  and  a selection  from  the  nine  Biblical  songs,  viz.  the 
7th,  Sth,  and,  from  the  9th,  Lk  l«-55  (the  ‘Magnilicat’  of  the 
West),  as  also  Pss  14S-150,  called  the  Ainoi,  in  matins,  were 
associated  with  a series  of  troparia.  Each  of  the  three  parts 
into  which  the  psalmody  of  matins  preceding  the  rendering  of 
the  odes  was  divided  was  followed  by  a hymn  of  the  same  class, 
called  a kathisma,  and  in  the  rendering  of  the  odes  a corre- 
sponding piece,  called  a mesodion,  marked  a pause  after  the 
Srd  and  6lh  odes.  In  vespers,  finally,  a troparion  was  conjoined 
with  the  evening  hymn  iAapov,  and  in  matins,  another, 
specially  commemorative  of  the  Resurrection,  was  combined 
with  the  Great  Doxology. 

We  shall  meet  with  not  a few  of  such  elements 
of  a poetic  character  in  the  final  form  of  the  Greek 
Office,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that 
many  of  the  compositions  performing  a like  service 
in  that  office  date  from  the  6th  century.  Although 
we  have  not  the  necessary  external  evidence  from 
which  to  draw  definite  conclusions  regarding  such 
ancient  works,  yet  tradition  furnishes  the  date  of 
certain  very  old  troparia  which  hold  to  this  day 
an  honoured  place  in  the  Eucharistic  liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church.  We  are  told  that  the  Emperor 
Justinian  himself  (527-565)  was  the  author  of  the 
Christologically  importano  troparion  entitled  'O 
povoyev^s  'Tl6s,  which  comes  shortly  before  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Justin  ii. 
(565-578),  the  ‘ Cherubic  Hymn  ’which  accompanies 
the  procession  known  as  the  ‘ Great  Entrance  ’ was 
inserted  in  the  Byzantine  Mass  ; while  other  two 
pieces,  the  ToD  dein-rov  aov  roD  pvartKOu  and  the  S177)- 
adroj  iraaa  adp^  ^porda,  which  are  substituted  for 
that  h5’mn  on  Maundy  Thursday  and  Easter  Even 
respectively,  are  probably  not  of  later  origin.  The 
introduction  of  a troparion  to  be  sung  after  Com- 
munion (Yl\r)poi6r)TUi  rb  aropa  ppSiv)  is  assigned  to 
the  year  624,  and  of  another  (NO;'  a!  Swdpieis  tu>v 
ovpavQv),  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Cherubic 
Hymn  in  the  Mass  of  the  Pre-sanctified,  to  645. 

(4)  The  early  Antiochene  troparia  of  Severus’s 
hymn-book,  perhaps  because  they  are  essentially 
connected  with  verses  from  the  Psalms,  are  assigned 
to  a distinct  class,  the  antiphon  (Syr.  ma'nitliA). 
On  the  testimony  of  the  Western  pilgrim  Etheria, 
or  Eucheria  (Peregrinatio,  xxiv.  5,  xxvii.,  xxix., 
xxxi.  5,  XXXV.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  xliii.  5,  xlvii.),  lyrics 
bearing  that  title,  together  with  ‘hymns’  and 
‘psalms,’  had  already  won  an  important  place  in 
the  Avorship  of  the  churches  in  Jerus.alcm  towards 
the  close  of  the  4th  century.  In  the  Greek  liturgy 
of  the  folloAving  period  a hymn  formed  of  a Biblical 
passage  and  a hypopsalma  rendered  between  the 
verses  by  tAvo  different  choirs  alternately  Avas  re- 
garded as  ‘ antiphoual.’  Here  it  Avas  customary 
at  first  to  render  Avhole  psalms  in  this  Avay ; 
later,  Avith  increasing  frequency,  a feAv  verses 
only  Avere  sung.  The  hypopsalma,  again,  in 
extending  beyond  the  narroAver  limits  of  the 
formulae  originally  employed,  developed  first  of 
all  into  a someAvhat  longer  prose  formula,  as 
found,  e.g.,  in  the  three  antiphons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eucharistic  liturgy.  AfterAvards,  hoAV- 


ever,  it  became  the  practice  to  introduce  a real 
troparion,  of  Avhich  either  the  Avhole  or  the  con- 
cluding part  Avas  repeated  betAveen  the  verses  of 
the  Biblical  passage  ; characteristic  examples  of 
the  latter  method  are  retained  to  the  present  day 
in  the  vespers  for  Christmas  and  Epiphany.  This 
unvai’j'ing  repetition  of  a single  troparion,  hoAV- 
ever,  Avas  at  length  superseded  by  a Avhole  series 
of  such  j'ieces,  each  of  Avhieh  Avas  sung  but  once  by 
either  of  the  choirs,  and  thus,  Avhen  these  troparia 
Avere  Avelded  into  an  integral  Avhole  either  by  an 
acrostic  or  by  an  ephymnion  common  to  all,  there 
arose  a distinct  artistic  type  of  antiphon. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  use  of  this  form  of  choral  art  was 
not  altofrether  infrequent  at  an  earlier  stage  of  liturpiial  de- 
velopment. An  extant  example  is  furnished  by  the  third  of  the 
fifteen  so-called  antiphons  of  Good  Friday,  which  an  unrelialjle 
tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Generally,  how- 
ever, what  we  find  here  in  the  early  period  is  a combination  of 
verses  of  psalms  with  fropnn'a  which  have  no  definite  inner  link 
of  connexion,  and  at  the  present  day  even  the  verses  of  I'salms 
formerly  so  employed  have  disappeared,  so  that  only  the  name 
of  the  antiphon  now  survives. 

The  name  ‘ antiphon  ’ came  also  to  be  associated  with  the  so- 
caWod  anahalhmoi,  which  had  a recognized  place  in  the  mat  ins  of 
Sundays  and  important  feast  days,  as  also  in  the  office  of  burial. 
The  anaOathmoi  ate  two  series  of  poetical  paraphrases  of  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  I’salms  of  Degrees  (119-130  and  132) 
in  two  troparia,  to  which  was  attached,  as  a sequel  to  the 
Lessor  Doxology  (Ao^ol  rfarpl  xa'i  Yiw,  k.t.A.),  a third  troparion 
in  praise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 
these  very  ancient  forms  likewise  were  originally  intended  to  be 
used  hi  an  antiphonal  rendering  of  the  psalms  in  question. 

Finally,  special  significance  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  attached  to  an  antijibonal  rendering  of  Ps  1 18. 
That  jisalm,  sung  antiplionally  in  combination 
Avitli  a hypopsalma  of  very  short  formula;,  has 
remained  a regular  feature  of  the  burial  ser\  ice. 
In  similar  manner  the  stichera  (see  below,  (6)),  called 
from  their  opening  words  A1  ayysKisal,  Avhich  come 
before  us  as  the  Avork  of  llonianus,  and  Avhich, 
divided  into  short  groups,  are  used  at  the  present 
day  in  the  matins  for  the  20th-24th,  28th,  and  30th 
of  December  for  quite  a different  purpose — forming 
a peerless  festal  hymn  on  the  Bedeemcr’s  birth  in 
the  stable  at  Bethlehem — must  originally  have 
been  the  poetic  investment  of  an  cil'ective  three- 
fold antiphon  constructed  Avith  the  aid  of  the  .same 
psalm.  On  the  other  hand,  a lyric  in  its  OAvn  way 
not  less  magnificent,  though  doubtless  of  much 
later  date,  is  noAv  combined  Avith  Ps  118  in  a 
peculiar  antiphonal  rendering  for  the  matins  of 
Easter  Even. 

These  are  the  so-called  eniomta— comprising  a markedly 
poetical  lament  at  the  Saviour’s  bier — which,  surviving  in  vari- 
ous recensions,  and  bearing  the  names  of  various  writers,  ns, 
e.g.,  Germanus,  Michael  Files,  an  archimandrite  called  Ignatius, 
and  a patriarch  called  Arsenius,  perhaps  go  no  further  back 
than  the  12th  or  18th  century.  Similar  enkomia  were  composed 
at  a later  date  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  .lolm  the 
Baptist,  and — at  least  in  the  local  form  of  worship  prevalent  in 
Jerusalem— a funeral  hymn  upon  the  former,  an  imitation  of 
the  enkomia  of  Easter  Even,  has  permanently  retained  a place 
of  importance  as  a special  feature  in  the  matins  of  the  16th  of 
August. 

(5)  The  essential  feature  of  the  antijdion,  i.c. 
tlio  organic  combination  of  troparia.  with  a Biblical 
passage,  appears  also  in  the  structure  of  the  canon, 
Avhich  Avas  the  leading  form  of  hymnody  from  (he 
8th  cent.,  and  Avhich  from  the  10th  cent,  super- 
seded the  older  kontahion  in  the  liturgy.  The 
canon,  to  sjieak  more  juecisely,  is  a mode  in  Avhich 
the  singing  of  troparia  is  combined  Avith  all  the 
Biblical  songs  recited  in  matins,  the  short  and 
unvarying  hypopsalma  of  an  earlier  day  giving 
place  to  poetical  strojihcs  of  considerable  length  and 
of  the  same  metrical  structure.  The  consistent 
aiqilication  of  (his  principle  led  nece.ssarily  to  the 
composition  of  very  long  poems  in  nine  jiarts,  in 
each  of  Avhich  the  number  of  stroiihes  fornicil  upon 
a jiarticular  model  strophe  as  a heirmos  corresjionds 
to  the  number  of  verses  in  the  associated  Biblical 
song.  A conijiosition  essentiallj'  of  this  kind  is 
actually  found  in  the  so-called  ‘Great  Canon,’ a 
penitential  poem  of  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty  troparia, 
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which,  notwithstanding  its  rlietorical  embellish- 
ment and  its  wearisome  diti'useness,  is  of  a most 
impressive  character,  and  is  now  recited  annually 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  hymn  Akathistos  two 
days  later. 

Its  author  was  Andreas,  archbishop  of  Crete  (t  740),  a native 
of  Damascus,  who,  trained  in  the  clerical  circles  of  Palestine, 
became  in  his  youth  secretary  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  then  lived  in  Constantinople  for  a considerable  time  pre- 
vious to  his  promotion  to  the  archbishopric.  He  was  a prolific 
writer,  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  actually 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  poetic  form,  to  which  was 
applied  the  name  of  ‘ Canon,*  hitherto  given  to  the  whole  morn- 
ing office,  or  to  its  most  important  part,  viz.  the  nine  Biblical 
songs. 

Certain  other  compositions  of  Andreas,  as,  e.y., 
the  canon  on  the  Myropliori,  sung  on  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  and  one  of  180  troparia  on 
Simeon  and  Anna,  approximate  in  length  to  the 
Great  Canon.  But,  in  general,  the  practical  ne- 
cessity of  limiting  the  duration  of  public  worship 
soon  led  to  the  practice  of  attaching  not  more  than 
three  or  four  poetical  strophes  to  each  Biblical 
song.  The  same  requirement  led  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  office,  gradually  to  the  entire 
omission  of  what  was  originally  the  cardinal 
feature,  i.e.  the  Biblical  passages,  or  to  their  being 
restricted  to  a few  verses.  Thus  the  essential 
nine  sections  of  the  poetic  canon — to  which  the 
term  ‘ odes  ’ was  henceforth  specially  applied — 
actually  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  very  ele- 
ments with  which  they  were  once  intended  to  he 
combined.  A further  departure  from  the  earliest 
order  is  seen  in  the  regular  omission  of  the  second 
ode  of  the  lyrical  gToup,  the  reason  being  that 
the  second  Biblical  song  had  been  previously  left 
out  of  the  actual  recitation — from  a superstitious 
dread,  it  was  said,  of  uttering  the  imprecatory 
threats  contained  in  it.  Then,  besides  complete 
canons,  diodia,  triodia,  and  tatraodia  were  com- 
posed to  he  sung  with  groups  of  two,  three,  and 
four  Biblical  passages  respectively.  Of  special 
importance  are  the  triodia  and  tetraodia  of  the 
Lenten  season,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
circumstance  that  during  Lent  one  of  the  Biblical 
songs,  i.-v.,  was  recited  on  week-days  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday,  and  nos.  vi.  and  vii.  on  Saturday, 
these  being  followed  each  day  by  nos.  viii.  and  ix. 
The  term  hcirmos,  conformably  to  what  was  noted 
in  the  case  of  the  kontakion,  denotes  here  the 
model  strophe  which  was  in  most  cases  borrowed 
from  an  older  canon,  and  with  which  the  troparia 
of  each  ode  had  to  conform  both  in  metre  and  in 
melody. 

The  entire  mass  of  compositions  which  follow  the  norm  intro- 
duced by  Andreas  of  Crete  comprises  two  strata  differing  in 
date  and  place  of  origin.  The  earlier  stratum  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  Byzantine  form  of  worship  found  in  Jerusalem,  aud 
embraces  the  lyrics  of  Passion  Week,  and  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Year,  and  the  morning  canons  of  the  so-called 
Octoechos,  which  contains  the  ordinary  Sunday  offices  arranged 
for  the  eight  ecclesiastical  tones.  The  birthplace  of  this  group 
was  the  Laura  of  St.  Sabas  in  the  Kedron  Valley,  where,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  cent.,  its  standard  forms  took  shape  in  the 
hands  of  St.  John  of  Damascus  (t  ante  754)  and  his  adoptive 
brother  Cosmas,  surnamed  the  Hagiopolite,  who  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Maiuma,  near  Gaza,  in  743.  The  later  stratum 
was  deposited  in  Constantinople,  where  the  Stadion  monastery, 
as  a centre  of  sacred  poetry,  attained  an  eminence  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Laura  of  St.  Sabas.  It  was,  above  all,  three  of 
the  most  prominent  residents  of  that  monastery — Theodorus  the 
Studite  (t  820),  his  younger  brother  Joseph,  subsequently  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  and  Theophanes,  surnamed  Graptus, 
promoted  to  be  metropolitan  of  Nieaea  in  842 — who,  during  the 
Iconoclastic  conflicts  of  the  9th  cent.,  completed  the  work  of 
their  Palestine  forerunners  in  composing  canons  for  Lent,  for 
numerous  Saints’  Days,  and  for  the  festal  offices  arranged  for 
the  eight  ecclesiastical  tones  in  the  so-called  Parakletike.  John 
of  Damascus  and  Cosmas  the  Hagiopolite  had  been  pupils  of  a 
Sicilian  named  Cosmas,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  a writer  of 
poetry,  and  was  ransomed  from  slavery  among  the  Arabs  by  the 
father  of  the  former  ; and  afterwards  another  Joseph,  a Sicilian, 
like  his  fellow-countryman  Methodius  of  Syracus,  developed  his 
talent  as  a hyninographer  in  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
alongside  of  the  three  just  mentioned.  The  poets  Georgius  of 
Sioomedia,  Metrophanes,  and  Theodorus  of  Smyrna,  with  other 


hymnographers  of  the  Studion — as,  e.g.,  Antonins,  Arsenius, 
Basilius,  Gabriel,  and  Nicolaus — were  all  natives  of  the  East. 

In  the  hands  of  these  and  of  later  writers  the  artistic  type  of 
the  canon,  once  it  had  become  completely  independent  of  the 
nine  Biblical  songs,  came  to  occupy  an  essentially  different 
position  in  the  liturgy  as  a whole,  being  now  employed  in  the 
most  diverse  parts  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  midnight  office,  on  each 
of  eight  successive  Sundays,  the  psalms  were  superseded  by  one- 
of  the  eight  canons  on  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  two  of  which  at 
least  were  the  work  of  Metrophanes,  A canon  occupies  a central 
position  in  the  various  forms  of  the  burial  office,  in  the  athninis- 
tration  of  Extreme  Unction,  and  in  the  Frocking  of  Monks. 
When  the  land  suffered  from  drought  or  earthquake,  or  was 
threatened  with  war  or  pestilence,  the  canon  was  the  official 
form  of  Church  prayer,  and  it  was  likewise  used  at  the  sick-bed 
and  the  death-bed.  Of  two  canons  thus  employed,  the  one  is 
worthy  of  note  as  the  work  of  Andreas  and  the  other  as  bei.ng 
connected  with  the  Western  form  of  prayer  called  the  cominen- 
datio  animm,  and  with  the  sepulchral  paintings  of  ancient 
Christian  art.  In  confession  and  in  preparation  for  Communion 
a canon  was  used  lor  private  devotion,  and  for  a like  purpose 
one  on  the  Guardian  Angels,  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
11th  cent,  by  Johannes  AUuropus,  bishop  of  Euchaita,  was 
frequently  employed.  The  ‘small’  and  the  ‘large’  TraptutA?)- 
TiKol  KCLvovee  on  the  Mother  of  God— the  foi-mer  probably  by  a 
monk  named  Theosterictus,  the  latter  by  the  Emperor  Theodorus 
Ducas  Lascaris  (1254-58)— form  the  nuclei  respectively  of  two 
votive  offices  of  the  Virgin. 

In  real  poetic  merit,  not  only  such  productions 
of  a relatively  late  period,  Lut  even  the  canons  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  are  far  inferior  to  the 
classical  creations  of  the  writers  of  kontakia,  though 
we  cannot  ignore  the  high  achievement  of  worlcs 
like  the  celebrated  Easter  canon  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus, or  the  Christmas  canon  of  Cosmas.  As  regards 
its  form,  the  canon  borrowed  from  the  kontakion 
the  frequent  device  of  linking  its  strophes  together 
by  the  acrostic,  wliich  in  some  cases  was,  as  before, 
simply  alphabetical,  and  in  others — where  it  was 
used  to  indicate  the  substance  or  purpose  of  the 
poem,  often  naming  the  author  as  well — was  wont 
to  take  the  form  of  a hexameter  or  an  iambic  tri- 
meter. The  solitary  attempt  to  apply  the  laws  of 
classical  metre  to  the  composition  of  canons  was 
noted  above  (2). 

(6)  In  the  final  form  of  the  Greek  liturgy  the 
canon  is  the  central  feature  in  what  is  called  the 
akoluthia  (‘sequence’)  of  a particular  liturgical 
day  or  festival  — a term  which  corresponds  in  a 
manner  to  the  Western  officium.  But,  besides  the 
canon,  numerous  other  compositions  belonging  to 
various  classes  of  rhythmic  poetry  occur  as  more 
or  less  regular  elements  in  every  akoluthia.  To 
say  nothing  of  kontakion,  oikos,  and  anabathmoi, 
we  may  recognize  here,  generally  without  diffi- 
culty, the  types  of  troparia  which,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  monks  Johannes  and  Sophronius  (see 
above  under  3 (3)),  found  a place  in  public  worship 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century.  Thus 
the  ancient  troparion  to  the  ‘i'lSs  i\ap6v  seems  to 
survive  in  the  a.polytikion,  the  closing  troparion 
of  vespers. 

The  kathismata  formerly  sung  in  matins  after  the  three  por- 
tions from  the  Psalms  have  also  been  retained — or,  at  least, 
two  of  them,  as,  on  Sundays,  instead  of  the  third,  a shorter 
strophe  of  rhythmical  poetry  called  the  hypakoS  leads  to  the 
anabathmoi.  Of  the  two  mesodia,  the  first,  now  also  called 
the  kathisma,  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  canon  after  the 
third  ode,  just  as  at  an  earlier  period  it  interrupted  the  series 
of  Biblical  songs  at  a corresponding  point,  while  the  second  was 
superseded  by  kontakion  and  oikos.  The  megalynaria  sung  in 
connexion  with  the  ninth  ode  of  the  canon  at  the  chief  festivals 
of  Christ  and  the  Mother  of  God  recall  the  troparia  formerly 
associated  with  the  ‘ Magnificat  ’ (Lk  148-55). 

Next  to  the  canon,  the  most  important  elements 
in  an  akoluthia  are  the  stichera,  which  almost 
always  occur  in  groups.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  combined  with  verses 
of  Biblical  passages  {orixot)  usually  taken  from 
the  Psalms.  Tlie  stichera  to  the  Ki>p:e  tKeicpa^a  of 
vespers  and  to  tlie  ainoi  are  manifestly  identical 
with  the  troparia  which  in  the  6th  cent,  were 
attached  to  these  Scripture  passages ; and  the 
present  usage  of  reciting  in  matins,  not  the  whole 
of  Pss  148-150,  but  only  a few  verses,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  appropriate  stichera  is  merely 
a later  abbreviation.  Another  class  of  stichera. 
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however,  which  are  rendered  towards  the  close  of 
vespers,  just  before  the  canon,  in  the  hours  of 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  and  nones,  in  general,  and,  in 
particular,  in  the  so-called  ‘ great  hours  ’ of  Good 
Friday  and  of  the  vigils  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany, 
as  well  as  in  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  liturgy 
outside  the  regular  Daily  Office,  were  meant  from 
the  first  only  to  be  inserted  between  two  stichoi 
separated  by  the  Lesser  Doxology,  and  appear  to 
have  some  affinity  with  the  ancient  Antiochene 
antiphons  of  Severus’s  hymn-book.  A third  class 
of  troparia,  which  now  have  no  connexion  with  any 
Biblical  passages,  were  in  all  likelihood  originally 
rendered  in  a similar  way. 

On  their  purely  formal  side  the  stichera  tall  into  three  groups. 
Those  which  in  metre  and  melody  are  not  in  any  way  related 
to  the  rest  are  called  idiomela,  and  are  generally  of  considerable 
length.  Those  which  serve  as  the  metrical,  and  therefore  also 
the  musical, ' patterns  of  others  are  automela.  Those,  again, 
which  in  the  form  of  their  strophes  follow  the  pattern  of  par- 
ticular automela,  and  are  set  to  their  tunes,  are  prosomoia. 

There  are  several  other  distinct  forms  of  the 
tropurion,  but  all  of  minor  importance.  Thus  in 
matins  the  ‘hymns  to  the  Trinity’  (vp-voi  rpiadiKol), 
composed  according  to  the  eight  ecclesiastical  tones, 
are  sung  regularly  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
exapostcilaria  after  the  canon ; the  eulogetaria, 
devoted  to  prayers  for  the  dead  or  to  the  praise  of 
the  Resurrection,  are  used  especially  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  the  photagogika,  which  hail  tlie 
light  of  the  dawning  day,  in  Lent.  In  the  Euchar- 
istic liturgy  of  Sunday,  in  the  nocturn  of  Good 
Friday,  and  in  tlie  burial  office,  the  singing  of  the 
so-called  makarismoi  is  interwoven  with  the  text 
of  Mt  A troparion  in  praise  of  the  Mother 

of  God,  called  a theotokion,  is  conjoined  with  the 
single  odes  of  each  canon  and  with  all  other  forms 
of  troparion-,  and  here  the  strophes  specially  de- 
voted to  her  maternal  sympathy  with  the  suflerings 
of  her  Son  are  called  staurotheotokia.  Of  less 
frequent  occurrence  are  the  so-called  triadika  and 
nekrosima,  expressing  respectively  a doxology  to 
the  Trinity  and  a prayer  for  the  dead. 

The  vast  mass  of  texts  exhibiting  these  various  kinds  of 
troparia  in  the  M.SS  and  printed  editions  of  the  liturgical 
books  was,  of  course,  a slow  and  gradual  growth.  The  texts 
themselves  are  for  the  most  part  anonymous.  Not  a few  of 
them  were  the  work  of  writers  who  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  authors  of  canons.  Among  other  writers  whose 
names  are  found,  the  most  prominent  is  a certain  Anatolius, 
who  should  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  6th  century.  Like  Anatolius,  Sergius, 
a Hagiopolite,  Stephen  sometimes  called  a Hagiopolite,  some- 
times a Sabbaite,  and  probably  also  Andreas  Pyrrhus  belong 
to  the  older  Palestinian  school  of  rhythmical  composition  ; the 
characteristics  of  this  school  appear  also  in  a few  idiomela  by 
St.  Sophronius,  whose  work  is  generally  on  such  radically  dif- 
ferent lines.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether,  or  to  what  extent, 
certain  extant  compositions  bearing  the  name  of  Johannes  ‘ the 
Monk  ’ are  the  W’ork  of  a writer  not  to  be  identified  either  with 
John  of  Damascus  or  John  of  Mauropus.  In  Constantinople, 
St.  Germanus  the  patriarch  (t  740)  and  the  nun  Casia  or  Icasia, 
a woman  of  undeniable  and  peculiar  gifts,  who  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Theophilus  (829-842)  and  Michael  m.  (842-867),  won 
repute  in  historically  traceable  compositions,  especially  in  the 
class  of  idiornela.  A series  of  morning  hymns  on  Sundays 
attached  to  the  eleven  Resurrection  gospels  of  their  matins 
were  composed  by  the  Emperor  Leo  vi.  (886-911),  and  the 
series  of  corresponding  ezaposteilaria  by  his  son  Constantins  vii. 
PorphjTogenitus  (912-959).  These  fall  below  mediocrity,  while 
the  apolytika,  kathisinata,  and  stichera  of  an  e.'irlier  age  surpass 
the  contemporary  canons  in  sheer  poetic  qualities. 

In  Byzantium  and  the  East,  hymuography  as  an 
active  and  living  development  virtually  came  to  an 
end  in  the  11th  cent.,  with  the  codification  of  the 
definitive  liturgical  books  of  tlie  Greek  rite,  viz. 
the  Octoechos  and  the  Farakletikc,  and,  above  all, 
the  Triodion,  the  Pentekostarion , and  the  Monala, 
which  contain  the  choral  text.s  respectively  for 
Lent  and  Passion  AVeek,  for  the  period  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  for  the  lixed  feasts  of 
the  Christian  year.  Only  in  the  Italo-Greek  West 
was  there  about  the  same  time  a noteworthy  re- 
vival of  rhythmical  hynmody.  The  art  was  assidu- 
ously cultivated  in  the  famous  and  still  surviving 
Basiliau  Abbey  of  Grottaferrata,  near  Rome,  till 


weU  into  the  12th  century.  The  founders  of  the 
abbey,  St.  Nilus  the  younger  (t  1004),  and  his 
successors,  Paulus  and  Bartholomaius,  were  the 
heads  of  a school  to  which  Axsenius,  Germanus, 
Joseph,  Procopius,  and  others  belonged.  AVithin 
the  (ireek  Orthodo.x  Church  itself,  moreover,  whole 
akoluthim  and  single  lyrics  were  incorporated  in 
the  liturgical  books  at  a still  later  date.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  Nicephoros  Xanthopiulus  and  the 
Patriarch  Philotheus  (t  1379)  in  the  14th,  and 
Nicolaus  Malaxus  in  the  16th  cent.,  as  authors  of 
such  later  elements  of  the  liturgy. 

Literatoee. — i.  Texts. — An  excellent  selection  of  examples 
of  all  the  various  types  will  be  found  in  W.  Christ  and  M. 
Paranikas,  Anthologia  Grceca  carminum  Christiaiiorum, 
Leipzig,  1871,  which  contains  a complete  critical  edition  of  the 
hymns  of  Synesius,  and  is  the  most  convenient  authority  for 
the  Naasene  hymn,  the  Parthenion  of  Methodius,  the  hymn  at 
the  end  of  the  Pcedagogus,  the  ancient  prose-hymns  for  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  compositions  of  Syncellus  Elias,  the 
Emperor  Leo,  and  Photius  ; J.  R.  Harris,  The  Odes  and  Psalms 
of  Solomon  published  from  the  Syriac  Version'^,  revised  and 
enlarged,  Cambridge,  1911 ; Apollinaris’s  metrical  paraphrases 
of  the  Pss.,  in  PG  xxxiii.  1313-1638,  and  in  a critical  ed.  by  A. 
Ludwich,  Apollinarii  Metaphrasis  psalmorum,  Leipzig,  1012 ; 
the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  of  Naziauzus  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictine ed.,  PG  xxxvii.-xxxviii.,  and  his  iambic  poems  in  a Sjuiac 
version,  ed.  J.  Bolllg  and  H.  Gismondi,  S.  Gngorii  Theologi 
liber  carmwbum  iambicorum,  versio  Syriaca  antiquissima, 
Beirut,  1895-96 ; the  Anacreontics  of  Soplirouius,  in  PG  Ixxxvii. 
3733-3838,  based  on  A.  Mai,  Spicilegium  Rmnanum,  iv.,  Rome, 
1840 ; another  hymn,  lacking  in  PG,  ed.  L.  Ehrhard,  S.  Sophronii 
anacreonticorum  carmen  xiv.,  Strassburg,  1887 ; the  Easter 
hymn  of  Georgius  Pisides,  in  Migne,  PG  xciL  1373-1384. 
P.  Maas,  Priihbyzantin.  Kirchenpoesie,  i.  ‘ Anonyme  Hymnen 
des  v.-vi.  Jahrh.,’  Bonn,  1910,  gives  a critical  ed.  of  equilinear 
hymns  and  of  the  oldest  anonymous  kontakia.  The  papyrus 
hymn  on  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  given  in  A.  S.  Hunt,  Catalogue 
of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  John  Hylands  Library,  Manchester, 
i.  (London,  1911)  13  ff.,  while  the  hymn  of  the  Amherst  Papyri 
can  now  be  most  conveniently  consulted  in  C.  Wessely,  ‘Les 
plus  anciens  Monuments  du  christianisme,  Merits  sur  papyrus,’ 
m Patrologia  Orientalis,  iv.  iii.  [1907]  95-210,  no.  28,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Berlin  Papyrus,  in  C.  Schmidt  and  W.  Schu- 
bart,  Altchristl.  Texts,  Berlin,  1910,  p.  125  f.  The  rich  store  of 
ancient  kontakia  was  first  drawn  upon  by  J.  B.  Pitra,  Analecta 
sacra  spicilegio  Solesmensi  parata, :.,  Paris,  1876  ; the  Russ.  ed. 
of  a Moscow  KorSoKaptov  by  the  archimandrite  Amfilochij, 
2 vols.,  Moscow,  1878,  is  too  defective  to  be  of  any  service  ; otlier 
kontakia,  especially  those  of  Romanus,  or  ascribed  to  him,  and 
modern  critical  edd.  of  single  pieces ; J.  B.  Pitra,  Sanctus 
Romanus  veterum  melodontm  p-tinceps ; Cantica  sacra  ex  eodd. 
MSS  monastcrii  S.  Joannis  in  insula  Patino  primuni  in  lueem 
ed.,  Rome,  1888 ; K.  Krumbacher,  ‘ Der  heilige  Georg  in  der 
griechischen  Uberlieferung,’  ed.  postliumously  by  A.  Ehrhard 
in  A£AW,  philos.-philol.  u.  histor.  Klasse,  xxv.  iii.  [1911]  84- 
102 ; and  P.  Maas,  ‘ Kontakion  auf  den  heil.  Theodores  unter 
dem  Namen  des  Romanos,’  in  Oriens  Christianus,  new  ser.,  ii. 
[1912]  48-63.  A complete  critical  ed.  of  tlie  hymns  of  Romanus 
was  prepared  by  Krumbacher,  and  will  be  published  by  Maas. 
The  kontakion  on  the  dedication  of  the  Hagia  Sophia  w as  ed. 
by  (S.  Gassisi),  ‘Un  antichissuno  “Kontakion”  inedito,'  in 
Roma  e I’Oriente,  i.  [1911]  166-187  ; the  troparia  of  A uxentius, 
in  Pitra,  Analecta  saxra,  i.  xxiii.  f.  The  editio  princeps  of 
Severus’s  hymn-book : E.  W.  Brooks,  ‘James  of  Edessa  ; The 
Hymns  of  Severus  of  Antioch  and  Others,’  in  Patrologia  Ori- 
entalis, vi  1,  vii.  6.  There  is  as  yet  no  collection  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  troparia  scattered  tlirougli  edd.  of  Greek  papyri  and 
catalogues  of  Coptic  MSS,  but  T.  Schermann,  iigyp.  Abend- 
mahlsliturgien  desersten  Jahrtausends  inihrer  Uberlieferung, 
Paderborn,  1912,  pp.  211-230,  may  be  consulted.  The  liturgical 
books  of  the  Greek  rite  tor  use  in  the  Greek  Ortliodox  Church 
were  formerly  printed  for  the  most  part  in  Venice,  latterly  also 
in  Athens.  A text  critically  collated  with  the  older  MSS,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  best,  is  that  of  the  Roman  edd.  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Uniat  Greeks,  TpioiStov,  1879  ; HcvryKoa-rdpLov, 
1884  ; TlapaKk-qriKri  yroi  ’Oa'twtjxo?  tj  p.eydXyj,  1885  ; 'Mip'aia  tou 
oAou  eviaoToC,  6 vols.,  1885-1902 ; canons  of  John  of  Damascus 
and  Cosmas  respectively,  in  PG  xevi.  817-850  and  xoviii.  459-524. 

ii.  General  works.  — The  Prolegomena  of  Christ  and 
Paranikas,  and  of  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  i.,  are  of  paramount 
importance ; based  on  them  and  on  the  textual  material  fur- 
nished by  tliem  are : H.  Stevenson,  ‘ L’Hymnographie  de 
l’6glise  grecque,’  in  Revue  des  questions  historiqves,  xi.  [1876] 
482-643,  and  L.  Jacobi,  ‘ Zur  Gesch.  des  griech.  Kiivhenlicdes,’ 
in  ZKG  v.  [1882]  177-250 ; E.  Bouvy,  Incites  et  nulodes : Elude 
sur  Ics  oriijines  du  rythme  tonique  dans  I'hymnographie  do 
Viglise  grecque,  Nimes,  1886 ; K.  Krumbacher,  Gesch.  der 
byzantin.  Litt.  von  J ustinian  bis  zurn  Ende  des  ostriim.  Reiches  -, 
Munich,  1897,  pp.  666-706,  ‘Die  byzantin.  Kirchendiohtung’ ; 
in  the  3rd  ed.,  whioli  is  in  preparation,  this  section  will  he 
edited  by  P.  Maas  ; also  F.  Cabrol,  L’llymnographie  de  Viglise 
grecque,  Angers,  1893;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Pa  (rofoyfe  s,  Freiburg 
im  Br.,  1910,  pp.  485-492;  H.  Jordan,  Gesch.  der  altchr.  Lit., 
Leipzig,  1911,  pp.  455-470 ; and,  above  all,  the  excellent  art.  of 
L.  Petit,  ‘ Antiphono  dans  la  liturgie  grecque,’  in  F.  Cabroi's 
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DACL,  Paris,  1903if.,i.  2461-2188;  A.  Baumstark,  ‘Psalmen- 
vortrag  uiid  Kircheiidichtung  des  Orients,’  in  Gottesminne,  vii. 
[1912-13]  290-305,  413-132,  540-558,  887-902. 

iii.  Special  studies. — On  the  origin  of  rhythmical  form  in 
poetry:  Vif.  Meyer,  ‘Anfang  und  tJrsprung  der  latein.  und 
griech.  rhythm.  Diohtung,’  in  ABAV/,  erste  Klasse,  xvii.  ii. 
[1885]  270-450;  E.  Norden,  Die  antiice  Kunstprosa  vom  vi. 
Jahrh.  vor  Christo  his  in  die  Zeit  der  Renaissance‘s,  Leipzig, 
1909,  p.  841.  On  equilinear  hymns : P.  Maas,  G.  S.  Mercati, 
and  S.  Gassisi,  ‘ Gleichzeilige  Hymnen  in  der  byzantin.  Litur- 
gie,’  in  Byzantin.  Zeitschr.  xviii.  [1909]  309-356  (with  recension 
of  texts).  On  the  composition  of  kontakia  and  on  Romanus 
(with  recension  of  texts  throughout) : K.  Krumbacher,  ‘Studicn 
zu  Romanos,’  in  SMA,  1898,  ii.  69-268,  ‘ Umarbeitungen  bei 
Romanos,  niit  einem  Anhang  fiber  das  Zeitalter  des  Romanos,’ 
£6.  1899,  ii.  1-156,  ‘ Romanos  und  Kyriakos,’  ib.  1901,  pp.  693- 
766,  ‘Die  Akrostichis  in  der  griech.  Kirchenpoesie,’  ih.  1903, 
pp.  561-691  (with  an  exhaustive  collection  of  kontakia  already 
printed  or  known  in  M,S),  ‘ Miszellen  zu  Romanos,’  in  ABA  W, 
l)hilo3.-philol.  u.  histor.  Klasse,  xxii.  iii.  [1902] ; T.  M.  Wehofer, 
‘ Untersuchungen  zum  Lied  des  Romanos  auf  die  Wiederkunft 
des  Herrn,’ in  SlI’A  1^,  1907;  P.  Maas,  ‘Die  Chronologie  der 
Hynmen  des  Romanos,’  in  Byzantin.  Zeitschr.  xv.  [1906]  1-44, 
‘ Das  Kontakion,  mit  einem  Exkurs  iiber  Romanos  und  Basileios 
von  Seleukeia,’  ib.  xix.  [1910]  285-306.  On  the  hymn  Akathistos : 
P.  de  Meester,  ‘L’Inno  acatisto,’  in  Bessarione,  vi.  [1903-04] 
9-16,  159-165,  252-267,  vii.  [1904-05]  36-40,  213-224;  P.  F. 
Krypikiewicz,  ‘De  hymni  Acathisti  auctore,’  in  Byzantin. 
Zeitschr.  xviii.  [1909]  309-356.  A good  introduction  to  the 
music  associated  with  liturgical  poetry  in  the  Greek  Church 
will  be  found  in  J.  B.  Rebours,  Traiti  de  psaltiqve ; th(orie 
et  pratique,  du  chant  dans  Viylise  yrecque,  Paris,  1907,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  valuable  special  artt.  of  H.  Gaisser,  ‘Lts 
Heirraoi  de  paques  dans  I’ofhce  grec,’  in  Oriens  Christianus, 
iii.  [1903]  416-510,  and  H.  J.  W.  Tillyard,  ‘A  Musical  Study  of 
the  Hymns  of  Cassia,’  in  Byzantin.  Zeitschr.  xx.  [1911]  420-485. 

A.  Baumstark. 

HYMNS  (Syriac  Christian). — Our  knotvledge of 
the  hymnocly  of  the  Syriac-speaking  Churches  has 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  last  25  years  by 
the  publication  of  much  literature  in  that  language 
which  formerly  existed  only  in  MSS,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  many  of  the  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian 
service-books  in  Syriac,  with  English  translations. 
But  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  until  a 
similar  work  is  eft'ected  for  tlie  West  Syrian,  or 
Monophysite  (Jacobite),  service-books,  some  con- 
siderable gaps  in  our  knowledge  will  remain. 

I.  Early  history  of  Syriac  hymnody. — The 
earliest  known  writer  of  Syriac  hymns  ivas  Bar- 
daisan  (Bardesanes),  whose  book  of  150  hymns 
after  the  number  of  the  Psalter  was  in  the  hands 
of  Ephraim  the  Syrian  (see  below).  Bardaisan 
was  born  at  Edessa  (Syr.  Ur-hai),  the  capital  of 
Osrhoene,  A.D.  155  (for  the  date,  see  DCB  i.  250), 
and  was  deemed  by  his  successors  to  be  heretical 
(for  his  doctrines  see  Eusebius,  HE  iv.  30).  Sozo- 
men  {HE  iii.  16)  tells  us  that  his  son  Harmonius 
was  learned  in  Greek  erudition,  and 
‘ was  the  first  to  subdue  his  native  language  [Syriac]  to  metres 
and  musical  laws ; the  verses  he  delivered  to  the  choirs,  and 
even  now'  the  Syrians  frequently  sing,  not  the  precise  copies 
by  Harmonius,  but  the  same  melodies.’  As  these  verses  were 
somewhat  infected  with  Bardaisan’s  heresy,  ‘ Ephraim  . . . 
applied  himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  metres  of  Har- 
monius, and  composed  similar  poems  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  . . . From  that  period  the  Syrians 
sang  the  odes  of  Ephraim  according  to  the  law  of  the  ode 
established  by  Harmonius  ’ (cf.  Theodoret,  BE  iv.  26). 

From  these  statements  of  Sozomen  it  has  been  de- 
duced that  the  hymns  ascribed  by  Ephraim  to  Bar- 
daisan were  really  written  by  Harmonius,  or  at 
least  that  father  and  son  worked  together.  It  is 
clear,  if  Sozomen  is  to  be  trusted,  that  the  Syrians 
derived  their  methods  of  hymnody  from  the  Greek 
Christians  in  the  first  instance  ; and  we  know  from 
Eusebius  that  the  latter  used  sacred  poetry  at  an 
early  date.  Th.at  historian  speaks  (HE  v.  28)  of 
the  ‘many  psalms  and  hymns,  written  by  the 
faithful  brethren  from  the  beginning,’  celebrating 
‘ Christ  the  Word  of  God,  speaking  of  Him  as 
Divine  (^eoXoyoOyres).’  There  is  no  indication  here 
that  these  hymns  were  sung  in  church  ; but  there 
is  such  an  indication  in  Pliny’s  famous  letter  to 
Trajan  (Ep.  96) : 

‘ They  affirmed  . . . that  they  were  accustomed  on  a fixed 
day  to  aasemble  before  dawn  and  to  sing  antiphoually  a hymn 
to  Christ  as  to  a god.’ 


In  Eusebius  (HE  vii.  24),  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(t2G5)  is  quoted  as  praising  the  schismatic  Nepos, 
an  Egyjjtian  bishop  early  in  the  3rd  cent.,  for  his 
‘extensive  psalmody,’  and  saying  that  his  com- 
positions still  delighted  many  of  the  brethren. 
Probably  Antioch  led  the  way  in  the  use  of  hymns 
in  church.  Socrates  (HE  vi.  8)  ascribes  the  origin 
of  singing  antiphonal  hymns  to  Ignatius  the 
martyr,  who  ‘ saw  a vision  of  angels  hymning  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  alternate  chants.’ 

The  most  famous  hymn-writer  of  the  Syriac- 
speaking Christians  was  Ephraim  (c.  A.D.  308-375), 
a native  of  Mesopotamia.  He  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a deacon,  and  his  words  ‘ Christ  gave  me 
the  talent  of  the  priesthood’  (Op.  Syr.  iii.  467  D; 
DCB  ii.  138)  are  not  really  against  this,  for  the 
Syriac  hdhnutha  (‘priesthood’)  includes  all  ranks 
of  the  ministry  (A.  J.  Maclean  and  W.  H.  Browne, 
Crttholicos  of  the  East,  London,  1892,  p.  185) ; so  tlie 
E.  Syr.  Sunhadhus  (Book  of  Canon  Law),  vi.  1. 
In  addition  to  his  numerous  other  works,  lie  com- 
posed metrical  homilies  and  other  religious  poems, 
including  commentaries  in  metre  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ; and  he  also  wrote  a large  number  of  hymns 
for  liturgical  purposes,  many  of  which  are  still 
sung  (see  below,  § 4 (a)).  He  made  use  of  hymnody 
to  spread  orthodox  doctrine,  just  as  Bardaisan  and 
Harmonius  had  used  it,  and  as  the  Arians  did,  to 
spread  their  erroneous  teaching  (for  the  latter,  see 
Socrates,  HE  vi.  8,  where  we  read  that  they  went 
about  Constantinople  at  night  chanting  antiphonal 
hymns  to  support  their  heresy,  while  the  Catholics 
imitated  their  example).  Ephraim  seems  to  have 
done  much  to  promote  and  improve  ecclesiastical 
music,  and  his  compositions  became  extremely 
popular  (for  an  account  of  his  writings  see  K. 
Payne  Smith,  in  DCB  ii.  137).  His  metres  arc 
irregular,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  earlier 
Syriac  poetry  (see  below,  3),  his  lines  do  not 
rliyme.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  sujipose  that 
he  ever  wrote  in  Greek ; his  extant  works  in  that 
hiiiguage  are  doubtless  translations.  A very  inte- 
resting and  newly  published  Syriac  metrical  homily 
by  him  on  Bardaisan  may  be  seen,  with  English 
translation,  in  JThSt  v.  [1904]  546  tf. 

After  the  separation  of  Nestorian  and  Mono- 
physite Syrians,  the  most  famous  Syriac  hymn- 
writer  was  the  Nestorian  Narsai  (Narses),  known 
as  the  ‘ Harp  of  the  Spirit’  (kinclrd  d’ruhhd),  who, 
after  spending  20  years  at  the  great  school  of 
Edessa,  left  it  A.D.  457  to  preside  over  the  scarcely 
less  celebrated  school  at  Nisibis  ; he  died  A.D.  502. 
His  metrical  compositions  include  360  homilies ; 
of  these  47  have  been  published  in  Syriac  by  A. 
Mingana  (Mosul,  1905),  together  with  10  short 
poems  (soghydthd) ; and  four  of  these  homilies, 
dealing  with  the  Liturgy  and  the  Baptismal  Office, 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  R.  H. 
Connolly,  with  illuminative  Introduction  and 
Notes  (‘The  Liturgical  Homilies  of  Narsai,’  TS 
viii.  1,  Cambridge,  1909).  These  homilies,  how- 
ever, were  not  meant  for  church  use,  and  for  the 
hymns  by  this  writer  used  iu  the  services  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  East  Syrian  office  books  (see 
below,  § 4 (a)).  Narsai’s  favourite  metre  was  the  six- 
syllable  line  (see  E.  A.  W.  Budge’s  ed.  of  Thoma,s 
of  Marga’s  Booh  of  Governors,  London,  1893,  ii. 
300  n. ),  but  hymns  by  him  in  other  metres  are  found. 

Of  other  early  Syriac  hymn-writers  may  be 
mentioned  Isaac  of  Antioch,  a native  of  Amidh 
(Diarbekr),  who  was  an  Orthodox  priest  at  Antioch 
c.  A.D.  450,  and  a disciple  of  Zenobius,  who  him- 
self had  learnt  from  Ephraim  (DCB  iii.  295) ; and 
Jacob,  bishop  of  Batnan  (Batnae)  in  Srugh  (Sarng), 
a district  of  Osrhoene,  in  the  5th  cent,  (t  A.D.  521 
or  522).  Two  volumes  of  the  Homilies  of  the  latter 
have  been  published  by  Bedjan  (Paris,  1905-06), 
and  some  account  of  them  may  be  seen  in  JThSt 
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viii.  [1906-07]  581  (R.  H.  Connolly).  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  he  was  Monophysite  or  Orthodox 
(see  E.  Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient.  Collectio,  Frankfort, 
1847,  ii.  366  f.,  and  DOB  iii.  327).  He  ordinarily 
wrote  in  twelve-syllable  lines.  A third  well-known 
hymn  - writer  was  Balai  (Balacus),  who  wrote  in 
quinquesyllabic  metre  (Connolly,  ‘ Narsai,’  p.  ix  ; 
DOB  iii.  296“^),  which  he  seems  to  have  invented. 
He  was  a disciple  of  Ephraim,  and  a chorepiscopus 
(R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaur.  Syr.,  Oxford,  1897- 
1901,  i.  534). 

The  plan  of  writing  homilies  and  expositions  in 
metre  continued  for  a long  time.  We  find  one  by 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Marga,  inserted  in  his  Book  of 
Governors,  a long  biographical  composition  of  415 
sto.nzas  in  the  twelve-syllable  metre  (9th  cent.  ; 
Budge,  i.  172,  ii.  345).  Thomas  afterwards  became 
metropolitan  of  Beth  Garmai  (east  of  the  Tigris). 

2.  Syriac  hymns  and  poems  translated  from 
Greek. — We  have  seen  that  the  Greeks  gave  the 
Syrians  the  incentive  to  compose  religious  poetry. 
The  Syrians  also  used  many  hymns  translated  from 
Greek.  Of  these  the  earliest  example,  probably, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  poems  in 
Syriac  (some  also  in  Coptic),  which  have  been 
lately  recovered.  J.  H.  Bernard  (in  JThSt  xii. 
[1910-11]  1 ff'.,  and  in  his  ed.  ‘ The  Odes  of  Solomon,’ 
TS  viii.  3,  Cambridge,  1912)  suggests  that  they 
are  a collection  of  Christian  hymns  ‘ j^acked  with 
allusions  to  baptism,  and  comparable  to  Ephraim’s 
Hymns  on  the  Epiphany’  (JThSt  xii.  29),  though 
perhaps  his  theory  of  tlieir  object  and  contents 
goes  too  far.  He  dates  them  c.  A.D.  150-200  ; 
R.  H.  Connolly  (JThSt  xiv.  [1912-13]  311)  possibly 
a little  later ; J.  Rendel  Harris,  the  lir.st  editor 
(Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Cambridge,  1909), 
a little  earlier  ; E.  A.  Abbott  (Light  on  the  Gospel 
from  an  ancient  Poet,  Cambridge,  1912)  thinks 
that  they  were  written  by  a Jewish  Christian  in 
the  1st  cent.  ; Harnack  considers  them  to  be  a 
Jewish  work  v.'ith  Christian  interpolations — 
against  this  see  Connolly  in  JThSt  xiii.  [1911-12] 
298.  That  the  Odes  were  used  in  public  worship 
in  the  4th  cent,  is  made  probable  by  a reference 
to  them  in  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  which  we 
know  only  by  a Syriac  translation  made  by  Jacob, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  in  the  7th  cent,  (t  A.U.  708  or 
710).  This  Church  Order  has  a direction  (i.  26) : 
‘ Let  them  sing  psalms  and  four  hymns  of  praise 
(tishbkhdthd,  see  below,  § 4 (a)),  one  by  Moses,  and 
of  Solomon,  and  of  the  otlier  prophetf?.’  The 
present  writer  accepts  Bernard’s  correction  (JThSt 
xii.  31)  of  his  own  suggestion  in  the  English  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament  (Edinburgh,  1902)  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  is  meant,  and  adopts  his  view  that 
the  Odes  are  here  referred  to.  Now,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  by  Abbott  (Light  on  the  Gospel, 
and  JThSt  xiv.  441)  that  Syriac,  or  some  Semitic 
dialect,  is  the  original  of  the  Odes,  yet  the  argu- 
ment by  Connolly  (JTASf  xiv.  315f.,  530ft'.),  that 
our  Syriac  text  is  translated  from  the  Greek, 
appears  to  be  very  strong  (see  also  JThSt  xv. 
[1913-14]  44 ff.).  If  it  be  sound,  we  have  here 
a good  example  of  the  use  by  Syriac-speaking 
Christians  of  Greek  hymns. 

Another  example  is  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
Greek  hymns  of  Severus,  Monophysite  patriarch 
of  Antioch  (A.d.  512-519),  made  by  Paul,  bishop 
of  Edessa  (A.D.  510-526  ; see  DOB  iv.  259),  and 
revised  by  Jacob  (see  above).  The  Syriac  has  been 
edited  by  E.  W.  Brooks  in  Patrologia  Orientalis, 
vii.  5 (Paris,  1912). 

3.  Rhymed  poetry. — The  metrical  compositions 
hitherto  mentioned  are  not  rhymed,  birt  about  the 
12th  cent,  tlie  Syrians  learnt  from  the  Arabs  the 
art  of  rhyming.  A.  Mingana  states  (Connolly, 
‘ Narsai,’  p.  xiii)  that  after  A.D.  1160  all  the  poetry 
had  this  characteristic  ; and  Connolly  (p.  xxxviiif.) 


gives  from  Cardakhi  (see  in  Literature)  a list  of 
9 or  10  writers  of  the  13th  cent,  who  wrote  in 
rhymed  verse.  Of  these  the  most  famous  were  the 
Monophy.site  Bar-hebraeus,  and  the  Nestorian  Au- 
dishu^  ('Abhdisho,  Ebedjesus)  the  bibliographer, 
Kliamis  (West  S.yr.  Khainis),  .and  George  Warda. 
From  Warda  and  Khamis,  hymn-writers  of  great 
repute,  ha,ve  been  named  two  East  Syrian  service- 
books,  con  taming  ‘propers’  for  festivals,  etc., 
several  of  them  probably  having  been  written  by 
these  authors. 

These  later  writers  are  distinguished  by  an 
extremely  artificial  style,  and  by  a profusion  of 
Greek  words  and  strange  forms.  For  examples  of 
their  compositions  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
anthems  at  the  Blessing  of  the  Months,  sung  at 
Evening  Service  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
except  February  (A.  J.  Maclean,  East  Syrian 
Daily  Offices,"^  p.  230).  The  stanzas  attributed  to 
Mar  Abraham  of  Slukh  (Seleucia)  on  the  Tigris 
contain  the  following:  Ahiyah  = nMi'<,  Ti’un  = 0e6r, 
Aghustus  = Augustus,  the  reigning  king,  and 
Ti’ulugh  = 0eoX(i7os,  the  reigning  patriarch  (these 
stanzas  rhyme  in  -td).  In  the  anthems  given  on 
p.  231  ft',  each  line  of  a stanza  ends  in  -td,  -nd, 
-an,  -thd,  -rd,  -zd,  -dkh ; while  the  last  four 
stanzas  are  non-rhyming.  The  authors  of  these 
rhyming  stanzas  are  of  the  13th  cent,  or  later.  A 
good  example  of  the  style  of  these  later  v, niters 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  highly  artificial  praj'ers 
said  before  the  psalms  in  the  East  Syrian  Xlorniiig 
Office  on  festivals,  composed  by  Mfir  Ellya  ( lilijah), 
Catholicos,  surnamed  Abukhalim  (J.  S.  Assemani, 
Bihl.  Orient.,  Rome,  1719-28,  III.  i.  289) ; they  are 
given  in  an  English  translation  in  Conybeare- 
Maclean,  Rituale  Armenorum,'^  Oxford,  1905,  pp. 
377-379.  They  are  taken  from  the  book  called 
Abiikhalim  after  Eljya ; they  abound  in  foreign 
words  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  Syrian.  The  famous  Audishu 
(see  above)  was  <a  great  composer  of  hymns  of  praise 
(tishbkhdthd)  and  anthems  (P.ayne  Smith,  Thes. 
Syr.  ii.  4028  ; Assemani,  ill.  i.  708),  but  his  style  is 
greatly  disfigured  by  its  artificiality. 

4.  Hyinnody  in  the  present  service-books. — In 
what  follows  the  East  Syrian  service-books  are 
those  principally  dealt  with.  They  were  Largely 
re-modelled  and  systematized  by  Isliuj-aw  Ili. 
(Isho'yahbh,  Jesujabus,  lit.  ‘Jesus  gave’),  who  was 
the  NestorLan  Catholicos  from  A.d.  647  to  658. 
Till  his  time  there  w.as  no  .system  of  hymns,  and 
probably  he  borrowed  ideas  from  the  Byzantine 
churches  when  he  visited  Antioch  and  other  Greek 
cities.  He  revised  the  Khudhrd  (lit.  ‘Cycle’),  or 
book  of  ‘propers’  throughout  the  year,  and  in- 
troduced much  hyinnody  into  it.  For  some  account 
of  this  Catholicos  see  I'hom.as  of  Marga,  bk.  ii. 
§ 11 ; Budge  gives  some  of  his  Epistles  in  Syriac  in 
his  edition  of  Thom.as  (ii.  132-147),  and  relates 
what  is  known  of  his  life  (i.  pp.  Ixxxiv-xcvii).  In 
addition  to  his  work  on  the  Khudhrd,  Ishuyaw  re- 
modelled the  baptismal  rite. 

The  hymns  in  the  East  Syrian  books  .are  of 
different  kinds,  and  may  now  be  considered  in 
order. 

(a)  The  Hymn  of  praise,  Syr.  tishbukhtd  (pi. 
tishbkhdthd),  lit.  ‘praise.’  This  word,  which  is 
used  in  the  Peshitta  of  the  hymns  in  Ex  15’,  Dt 
3p9.  so  .and  of  the  Song  of  Songs  (tishbhhath 
tishbkhdthd)  is  used  also  in  the  service-books,  both 

1 III  this  article  the  more  common  names  are  given  in  their 
Western  form,  as  George,  Ephraim ; others  are  jjiven  as 
pronounced  by  the  East  Syrians,  with  the  exact  transliteration 
of  the  Syriac  added  if  necessary,  and  with  their  Wcstcrnizeil 
forms.  In  the  pronunciation  au=o\  rti=French  ^ (usually); 
kh  and  gh  are  haM  and  soft  gutturals;  aw  final  is  halfway 
between  ow  (as  in  * cow  ’)  and  do  ; dh  aiul  th  represent  the  two 
sounds  of  th  m English.  (Consonants  in  words  derix'eil  from  the 
Pa'el  conjugation,  etc.,  are  not  doubled  in  pronunciation. 

“ Hereafter  cited  as  ESDO.  Hereafter  cited  as  A'./!. 
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East  and  West  Syrian,  of  prose  hymns  like  the 
‘Gloria  in  cxcelsis’  (called  hy  the  West  Syrians 
the  ‘ hymn  of  praise  of  tlie  night  ’)  and  of  the  ‘ Song 
of  the  Three  Children  ’ (callecl  l)y  the  East  Syrians 
the  ‘ hymn  of  praise  of  the  conutany  of  Ananias'). 
The  ordinary  ‘ hymn  of  praise,’  however,  is  a 
metrical  composition  consisting  of  a nnniher  of 
stanzas  sung  alternately  hy  the  two  choirs  (which 
are  called  respectively  ‘the  former’  and  ‘the 
latter’),  and  usually  of  two  lines  each,  though 
occasionally  of  four  or  more.  Rarely  these  hymns 
of  praise  are  acrostic,  iieginning  with  the  letters  of 
the  aljjhabet  (ESDO,  231,  233),  or  with  the  letters 
of  a name,  as  Ishu  Mshikha  (‘Jesus  Christ’)  or 
Shimsha-sahra  (‘  sun  and  moon  ’)  or  the  like  [ESDO, 
167,  230). 

The  East  Syrian  service-hooks  frequently  (but 
not  always)  ascribe  these  hymns  of  praise  to  de- 
finite authors.  The  following,  among  others,  are 
mentioned;  Ephraim  and  Narsai  (above,  § i); 
Shimtin  (Shim'on)  Barsabae  (Simeon  Barsaboe), 
Catholicos  in  the  4th  cent.  ; Awa  (Abba,  Abbas), 
Catholieos  in  the  6th  cent.  ; Thomas  of  Ur-hai 
(Edessa),  contemporary  and  friend  of  Awil ; Bawai 
(Babhai,  Babaeus : W.  Syr.  Bahai)  the  Great, 
Abbot  of  Mount  Izla  early  in  the  7th  cent,  (see 
Budge,  op.  cit.  ii.  46),  Bawai  of  Nisibis  (8th  cent.  ; 
Budge,  ib.  ; he  was  famous  for  his  beautiful  voice) ; 
George,  Monophysite  metropolitan  of  Nisibis  (7th 
cent.  ; see  DOB  ii.  642,  Assemani,  ill.  i.  456) ; 
‘Abraham,  Doctor’  or  ‘Abraham  of  Izla,’  i.e. 
Abraham  of  Kashkar,  the  reviver  of  monasticism 
in  the  6th  cent.,  the  head  of  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Izla  near  Nisibis  (Budge,  ii.  37) ; Abimelech 
(date?);  Abraham  of  Nithpar,  whose  life  was 
written  by  Saurislui  Rustam  (Sabhrisho'  Rostam, 
Sabarjesus  Rostam),  a disciple  of  Narsai  (Thomas 
of  Marga,  bk.  i.  § 32,  bk.  ii.  § 17 ; see  also  Budge, 
ii.  108  n.) ; John  of  Beth  Raban  (6th  cent.),  founder 
of  a monastery  in  Dasin,  a district  on  the  Great 
Zab  soutli  of  the  modern  Quehanis,  the  seat  of  the 
present  Nestorian  Catholicos  Mar  Shimun  (Budge, 
ii.  67,  301 ; DOB  iii.  405) ; Saurishu,  Catholicos  c. 
A.D.  600 ; Barsauma  (Barsumas)  of  Nisibis  (5th 
cent.) ; Khnana  of  Kh’dhayaw  (Kh’dhayabh,  Adia- 
bene),  a district  east  of  the  Tigris,  between  the 
two  Zabs  (Assemani,  III.  i.  81).  The  ascriptions 
are  in  some  cases  doubtful,  and  the  scribe  himself 
sometimes  hesitates,  and  gives  two  names  as  alter- 
natives. 

(b)  The  Madrdshd  (lit.  ‘commentary,’  Payne 
Smith,  Thes.  Syr.  i.  956  ; pi.  MadrdsM),  said  to  be 
a ‘doctrinal  hymn.’  This  is  a less  common  form 
of  hymn.  It  consists  of  an  antiphon  (undyd)  and 
two  or  more  verses  (bdt6 ; these  two  names  are  used 
by  the  West  Syrians  also).  The  antiphon  is  said 
first,  and  the  two  choirs  then  sing  the  verses  in 
turn.  There  is  a daily  Madrasha  at  Compline 
(which  is  uncommon  as  a daily  service,  but  is  used, 
combined  with  Evensong,  on  saints’  days  and  in 
Lent ; it  is,  however,  used  by  the  more  religious  as 
a private  devotion  ; see  IMaclean-Browne,  Catholicos 
of  the,  East,  p.  234) ; two  Madraslri  are  said  at  the 
Night  Service  on  Feasts  of  our  Lord  ; one  is  said  on 
Sundays,  on  saints’  days,  and  on  week  days  in 
Lent.  A Madrasha  is  sometimes  called  a ‘ station  ’ 
(Syr.  istatydnd). 

(c)  The  Anthem  (unithd,  pi.  'unydthd  ; this  word 
sometimes  denotes  a stanza  of  an  anthem)  is  at 
once  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  common 
form  of  East  Syrian  hymnody.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  stanzas ; each  stanza  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  from  the  Psalms  (occasionally  from  other 
books  of  the  Bible)  said  in  monotone ; then  the 
metrical  stanza  is  sung  to  a chant.  The  Anthem 
usually  ends  with  a stanza  prefaced  by  ‘ Glory  be 
to  the  Fatlier  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,’  and  often  with  another  prefaced  by  ‘ For 


ever  and  ever.  Amen,’  sometimes  vdth  a third 
prefaced  by  ‘ Let  all  the  people  say  Amen  ’ (Ps  106'*®). 
Tlie  length  of  the  stanzas  varies  greatly  ; but  they 
are  usually  short,  con.sisting  of  2,  4,  or  6 linos  ; the 
lines  are  often  of  4 feet  (spondees  or  dactyls),  some- 
times of  3J  or  of  5 feet  or  more.  Under  the  heading 
of  the  ‘Gloria’  and  of  ‘Let  all  the  peojjle’  tliere 
are  frequently  grou])ed  several  stanzas,  and  these 
are  sometimes  elaborate  and  probably  late  (om- 

ositions ; they  often  commemorate  the  East 

yrian  martyrs  and  other  wortliies  (see,  e.y. , ESDO, 
134  ft'.,  where  sevei'al  other  groups  of  stanzas  are 
added  after  the  ‘Gloria’). 

As  this  form  of  hymnody  is  unknown  in  the 
West,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a specimen,  taken 
from  the  Ferial  Evening  Service  of  First  Tuesday 
[ESDO,  24) : 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Ps  124*).  Our  help  is 
from  God  : who  by  means  of  His  mercies  chastiseth  us  all ; for 
He  is  the  giver  of  our  life  : The  hope  of  the  salvation  of  our 
souls  shall  never  more  be  out  off : but  let  us  cry  and  say  : Keej) 
us,  O my  Lord,  iii  thy  compassion  and  have  mercy  upon  us. 

And  our  helper  in  times  of  trouble  (Ps  46').  Our  help,  etc. 
[repeat). 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
O Christ,  who  didst  reconcile  at  thy  coming  all  creation  with 
Him  who  sent  thee  : pity  thj'  Church  saved  by  thy  blood  : and 
bring  to  an  end  within  it  strifeful  divisions : which  allow  the 
devil  to  enter  : to  the  wonderful  dispensation  of  thy  manhood  : 
and  raise  up  in  it  priests  to  preach  the  sound  faith. 

In  the  Anthems  some  of  the  stanzas  inserted 
before  the  ‘Gloria  Patri’  are  often  called  ‘Of 
prayer’  (see,  e.g.,  ESDO,  145,  195) ; but  the  mean- 
ing of  this  heading  is  not  clear.  Some  are  ‘ occa- 
sional ’ stanzas,  as  ‘ for  a journey  ’ or  ‘ for  rain  ’ 
(p.  149).  The  Anthems  at  the  Night  Service, 
especially  on  Festivals  of  our  Lord,  are  extremely 
long  ; the  translation  of  those  appointed  for  the 
Epiphany  takes  84  octavo  pages  of  small  print 
in  RA  ; but  the  daily  Anthems  are  only  of  from 
3 to  6 stanzas.  The  ‘ ilartyrs’  Anthems’ in  praise 
of  the  heroes  of  the  past,  which  are  sung  tivice 
daily  on  ferias  except  in  Lent  (according  to  the 
rubric,  they  are  appointed  for  Sundays  also),  are 
somewhat  longer.  They  are  a great  feature  of  the 
services.  The  martyrs  are  called  architects,  the 
beams  of  a building,  combatants  [dghunistt,  ayoi- 
vicrral),  mercliants  buying  the  pearl,  precious  stones, 
etc.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  Martyrs’  An- 
thems the  folloyving  are  mentioned : St.  George, 
the  famous  martyr  under  Diocletian  [DCB  ii  645  f . ) ; 
St.  Cyriac,  the  bey -martyr  in  the  same  persecution, 
and  J ulitta,  his  mother  (T.  Ruinart,  Acta  Sinccra 
Martyrunv^,  Amsterdam,  1713,  p.  477) ; St.  Pithyrin, 

‘ who  opposed  the  magi  ’ and  was  martyred  by 
Adhur-prazd'gard  (for  a detailed  account  see  the 
anthem  in  ESDO,  139) ; St.  Sergius,  martyr  in 
Syria  under  Maximian  or  Maximin  (DCB  iv.  616  : 
sometimes  his  companion,  St.  Bacchus,  is  men- 
tioned, for  whom  see  DCB  i.  236) ; and  the  sons 
of  Shmuni  (the  seven  martyrs  of  2 Mac  7),  and 
Eli'azar  (Eleazar)  their  teacher  (4  Mac  5 ft’.) : their 
names  are  given  [ESDO  111)  as  Gadai,  Maqwai 
(Maqbhai,  Maccabmus),  Tarsai,  Rhyuriln  (Khi- 
bhron,  Hebron),  Khyusun  (Kliibhsou),  Bakus 
(Bacchus),  Yunadaw  (Yonadabh,  Jonadab).  [In 
the  Latin  paraphrase  of  4 Mac  8ff.,  published  by 
Erasmus  (the  Bide  of  Reason),  the  names  are  given 
as  Maccabreus,  Aber,  Machar,  Judas,  Achas,  Areth, 
Jacob ; and  the  mother’s  name  is  Salamona  (W.  R. 
Churton,  Uncanonical  and  Apocryphal  Scriptures, 
London,  1884,  p.  579  ft'.).] 

Anthems  are  used  at  each  of  the  four  daily 
services  (Evening,  Night,  Morning,  and  Compline 
— for  the  last,  see  above,  [h))  and  also  in  the 
Eucharistic  Liturgy,  in  the  baptismal  _ service, 
and  in  large  numbers  in  the  occasional  offices  such 
as  marriages  and  funerals.  Many  of  the  anthems 
at  the  hurial  of  the  dead  are  of  great  beauty,  and 
are  highly  dramatic.  Those  used  at  the  Eucharist 
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are;  the  ‘Anthem  of  the  Sanctuary,’  sung  after 
the  psalmody  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  ; the 
‘Anthem  of  the  Gospel,’  sung  after  the  Gospel  is 
read;  the  ‘Anthem  of  the  Mysteries,’  sung  after 
an  unnamed  and  fixed  offertory  anthem ; an 
Anthem  at  the  Fraction  ; and  the  ‘ [Anthem]  of 
the  Bema,’  sung  by  the  choir  in  the  nave  during 
the  communion  of  the  ];)eople,  which  is  unlike 
other  anthems,  and  more  nearly  resembles  a Ma,- 
drasha,  consisting  of  an  antiphon  and  verses  (for 
that  sung  on  Ascension  Day  see  F.  E.  Brightman, 
Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,^  Oxford,  1896,  i. 
298  ; for  that  sung  on  the  Epiphany  see  EA,  388). 

While  ‘ Anthems  ’ are  most  highly  developed  in 
the  East  Syrian  books,  somewhat  similar  com- 
positions are  found  in  Greek  (see  LEW,  354,  where 
tliree  parts  of  a prayer  are  ‘farsed’  with  the 
clauses  of  the  ‘ Gloria  Patri  ’ ; the  prayer,  how- 
ever, is  not  metrical).  Much  nearer  to  the  East 
Syrian  anthem  is  the  West  Syrian  sedrd  (E.  Syr. 
sidra,  lit.  ‘order’),  though  it  is  not  so  highly 
developed  (for  specimens  see  LEW,  71,  74,  80, 
108).  The  sedrd  begins  with  a prumlon,  or  anti- 
phon {Trpootfiiov),  and  this  is  followed  by  stanzas. 
The  psalm- clauses,  however,  have  in  some  cases 
dropped  out ; the  best  example  is  that  on  p.  108, 
which  retains  not  only  the  clauses  of  the  ‘Gloria,’ 
but  also  Ps  36®’’.  Payne  Smith  {Thes.  Syr.  ii.  2534) 
says  that  a sedro  is  so  called  because  it  is  arranged 
in  order,  and  often  is  acrostic,  or  rhymes. 

The  authorship  of  the  Anthems  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  East  Syrian  service-books,  but  the 
Martyrs’  Anthems  are  said  in  some  MSS  of  the 
Qdhdm-u-wdthar  (lit.  ‘Before  and  After’) — the 
book  of  the  daily  offices  less  the  ‘propers’  of  the 
season,  etc.,  named  after  the  two  choirs  who  sing 
the  services — to  have  all  been  composed  by  Mar 
Mariitha  (Maruthas),  metropolitan  of  Miparqat 
(Maipheracti),  a city  on  the  Tigris  between  Mosul 
and  Baghdad,  otherwise  known  as  Takrit  (Tagrit) 
or  Martyropolis.  Marutha  became  metropolitan 
A.D.  640,  or,  as  some  say,  A.D.  624 ; for  his  life, 
by  his  successor.  Mar  Dinkha,  see  Patrologia 
Orientalis,  iii.  1 (ed.  F.  Nau,  Paris,  1912).  G.  T. 
Stokes,  in  DOB  iii.  859,  appears  to  confuse  him 
with  one  or  two  earlier  namesakes.  The  Sunday 
Martyrs’  Anthems  differ  in  style  from  the  week- 
day ones,  and  seem  to  be  of  a later  date  (ESDO, 
173).  A few  names  of  authors  are  given  in  the 
service-books  to  particular  parts  of  other  Anthems, 
especially  to  certain  long  and  elaborate  groups  of 
stanzas  added,  in  some  cases,  at  the  end.  In  the 
MSS  translated  in  ESDO  and  BA  these  are : 
Kliakim  of  Beth  Qasha  (lit.  ‘ house  of  the  pres- 
byter’), Shimsha  Saidnaya,  Audlshu  the  biblio- 
grapher (13th  cent.  ; see  above),  Shmiun,  metro- 
politan of  Amidh  (Diarbekr),  Abraham  of  Slukh 
(Seleucia  on  the  Tigris),  and  Gabriel.  The  Anthem 
of  the  last-named  is  dated  in  the  MSS  ‘ 1910  of  the 
Greeks,’ f.e.  A.D.  1599  (ESDO,  231).  It  would  seem 
that,  when  an  author’s  name  is  given  to  an  Anthem, 
the  composition  is  comparatively  late.  Some  of 
the  Anthems  in  BA  are  said  in  the  MSS  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Wardci  (above,  § 3),  and  the 
Gaza  (lit.  ‘ treasury  ’),  a large  volume  containing 
propers  for  Festivals  of  our  Lord,  etc. 

(d)  The  Turgdma  (lit.  ‘ interpretation  ’)  is  an 
expository  hymn  sung  in  the  Liturgy.  An  in- 
variable turgdmd  is  sung  before  the  Epistle 
(‘Apostle,’  i.e.  St.  Paul),  and  a variable  one  before 
the  Gospel  (LEW,  257,  259). 

(e)  The  Canon  (Syr.  qdnund—  Kav&v)  is  a hymn, 
metrical  or  non -metrical,  consisting  of  verses 
‘ farsed  ’ rvith  a psalm  or  other  composition  (for 
other  meanings  of  this  word  see  ESDO,  292) ; it  is 
another  great  feature  of  the  East  Syrian  services. 
A conspicuous  example  is  the  Canon  ‘ Terrible  art 

1 Hereafter  cited  as  LEW. 


thou,’  sung  on  Feasts  of  our  Lord  (LEW,  297), 
which  runs  thus : 

‘Terrible  art  thou,  O God  most  high,  out  of  thine  holy  i*lace, 
world  without  end.  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lor<l  from  His 
place,’ 

and  is  sung  between  several  clauses  proper  to  the 
particular  festival.  A very  elaborate  Canon  occurs 
in  the  Third  MOtwa  (Mautbhd,  a .series  of  anthems 
sung  sitting,  Gr.  Kadarya)  at  the  Night  Service  on 
Epiphany  (BA,  365).  The  stanzas  farse  the  clauses 
of  l5t  32”^’’'^®,  and  are  remarkable  as  including  four 
unique  verses  in  an  old  Persian  dialect,  in  metre 
of  lines  of  8 syllables.  D.  S.  Margoliouth  judges 
them  to  belong  to  a dialect  of  Christians  in  Persia 
before  the  Muhammadan  Conquest  (JBAS,  Oct. 
1903,  and  BA,  367  n.).  Another  instance  of  a 
Canon  is  the  Lakhii  mdrd  (lit.  ‘ Thee,  Lord  ’),  named 
from  its  first  words,  and  sung  at  almost  all  the 
services  : 

‘ Thee,  Lord  of  all,  we  confess : thee,  Jesus  Christ,  we  glorify : 
for  thou  art  the  Quickener  of  our  bodies,  and  thou  art  the 
Saviour  of  our  souls.’ 

This  is  used  as  a farsing  of  a psalm-clause  with 
‘Gloria  Patri’  (see  ESDO,  3,  104,  etc.;  LEW,  249). 
Yet  another  instance  is  the  ‘Holy  God,  Holy 
Mighty,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us,’ 
which  is  farsed  witli  the  ‘Gloria  Patri’  (ESDO, 
10 ; LEW,  250).  These  two  compositions,  how- 
ever, are  not  called  ‘ Canons  ’ in  the  service-books. 
It  may  be  added  that  ‘ farsing  ’ is  a favourite  jirac- 
tice  of  the  East  Syrians ; the  psalms,  and  even 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  are  farsed  (for  the  last  see 
LEW,  252;  ESDO,  If.). 

Literature. — As  the  subject  is  so  little  known,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  name  certain  East  S^u'ian  service-books  where 
specimens  of  the  hymns  described  above  may  be  found.  The 
following  two  service-books,  published  in  Syriac  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Mission  in  London  and  at  Urmi  in 
Persia,  ma3'  be  mentioned  out  of  several  similar  works  : 'fakhsu 
(lit.  ‘Order,’  Ta|ts),  the  Missal  (1S90);  Qdkdm-u-wdthdr,  the 
book  of  daily  offices  (1802),  for  which  see  above,  4 (c).  These 
contain  the  services  as  used  by  the  Nestorians.  The  services 
as  modified  for  the  ‘Uniat  Chaldaeans’  may  be  seen  in  the 
Breviariitvi  Chaldaicuyn,  Paris,  1886.  For  En".  tr.  of  tho 
services  see  A.  J.  Maclean,  East  Syrian  Daily  O^flices^ 
London,  1894 ; F.  C.  Conybeare  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  Rituale 
A'i'menonim  aiid  the  East  Syrian  Epiphany  Rites,  Oxford, 
1905  ; F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Easto'n  and  irc^fcm,  i. 
do.  1896  (contains  one  Liturgy,  with  the  ‘propei-s’  for  the 
Ascension);  Liturgy  of  Adai  and  Mari,  London,  1893  (con- 
tains three  Liturgies  and  the  baptismal  service). 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  art., 
reference  may  be  made  to  Gabriel  Cardakhi,  Liber  Thesauri 
de  Arte  Poetica  Syrorum,  Rome,  1876  (an  anthology  of  poems 
of  different  dates) ; G.  Bickell,  S.  Ephraemi  Syri  Carm  'na 
Nisibcna,  Leipzig,  1866  ; J.  Julian,  Dictionary  of  Hymnology'^, 
London,  1907,  art.  ‘Syriac  Kymnody,’  A few  SjTiac  hymns 
have  been  rendered  in  English  verse  by  R,  M.  Moorsom 
Renderings  of  Church  Hymns,  London,  1901,  and  by  others. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

HYMNS  (Ethio}uc  Christian). — Hymns  enter 
largely  into  the  services  of  the  Abyssinian  Clmrch, 
.and  in  catalogues  of  Ethiopic  MSS  the  names  of 
certain  hymn-books  are  usually  found,  viz.  the 
Degwa,  the  Egziabher  nagcs  (‘  The  Lord  is  king  ’), 
the  Me' rdf  (‘Chapter’),  and  the  Mawdshect  (‘Be- 
sponses’).  Like  other  hymns,  they  are  dedicated 
to  particular  persons,  and  intended  for  special 
occasions ; a complete  hymn-book  is  one  which 
contains  hymns  for  everj'  solemnity  in  the  year. 
A specimen  of  a Response  or  Antiphon  is  given 
by  A.  Dillmann  in  his  Chrestomathia  JEthiopica 
(Leipzig,  1866,  § 10) ; it  consists  mainly  of  Scrip- 
ture texts,  chanted  by  the  minister,  and  partly 
repeated  by  the  choir ; their  response  is  called 
Meltdn.  Although  it  bears  the  title  Wdzem 
(‘Hymn’),  which  resembles  the  Arabic  ivazfi 
(‘metre’),  it  bears  no  trace  of  rhytluu  or  rliyine. 
Other  hymns  exliibit  rlij’iue  similar  to  that  used 
in  Arabic  veusili cation ; i.e.  a series  of  lines  all 
terminate  in  the  same  consonant  or  consonant  and 
vowel  : but,  whereas  in  Arabic  this  rhyme  jier- 
vades  the  poem,  in  Etliiopicit  pervades  the  strophe, 
which  is  ordinarily  of  five  lines  (see  examples  in 
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£.  A.  W.  Budge,  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
London,  1900) ; sometimes,  however,  it  is  only  of 
three.  The  lines  of  a strophe  do  not  apjiear  to 
correspond  exactly  in  other  respects,  and  at  times 
vary  considerably  in  length  and  sequence  of  syl- 
lables. The  chanting  is  of  three  styles : Geez  (or 
Zema),  'Ezel,  and  Ardrdi,  said  to  be  suited  re- 
spectively to  holy  days,  fasts,  and  feasts  ; of  these 
names  the  second  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Arabic  Ghazal,  ‘ love  songs,’  but  the  others  are 
obscure.  The  Degwa  is  supposed  to  be  the  com- 
position of  one  Yared  of  the  8th  cent. ; but  this 
ascription  is  probably  valueless.  The  matter  con- 
tained in  these  hymns  does  not  differ  from  the  con- 
tents of  analogous  compositions  in  other  branches 
of  Christianity. 

Literature.— Catalogues  of  Ethiopic  MSS,  especially  A. 
Dillmann,  Cat.  codd.  MSS  cethiop.  Bibliotheccs  Bodleiance, 
O.xford,  1848 ; W.  Wright,  Cat.  of  the  Ethiop.  MSS  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  London,  1877 ; H.  Zotenberg,  Cat.  des  MSS 
orient,  de  la  bibliothique  nat.  iii.,  Paris,  1877. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

HYMNS  (Latin  Christian). — I.  Early  Chris- 
tian Hymns. — The  language  of  the  Western 
liturgies  was  originally  Greek,  not  Latin,  and  the 
numerous  Greek  expressions  in  the  present  Roman 
liturgy  remind  us  of  this  original  dependence. 
Greek,  moreover,  was  the  written  language  of  the 
early  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  till  Ter- 
tullian,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  no 
original  and  independent  Latin  hymns  were  com- 
posed before  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ. 

Isidore  of  Seville  designates  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
as  the  first  hymn-composer  of  the  Latin-speaking 
West,^  and,  according  to  Jerome,^  he  composed  a 
whole  book  of  hymns,  but  had  apparently  no  de- 
cisive success.®  The  reason  of  his  failure  was  that 
he  made  no  attempt  to  condescend  to  the  unculti- 
vated Gallic  populace,  but  tried  to  raise  them  to 
his  own  level. 

Regarding  the  hymns  of  Hilary  there  was  no 
certain  information  until  quite  recently.  The 
Liber  hymnorum  of  which  Jerome  spoke  was  lost, 
and  the  other  compositions  which  circulated  under 
his  name  in  anthologies  and  literary  histories  either 
could  not  be  proved  authentic  or  were  associated 
with  his  name  only  through  an  error  which  has 
found  its  way  from  Daniel’s  Thesaurus  hymnologicus 
into  countless  works."*  In  1884,  G.  F.  Gamurrini 
discovered  fragments  of  the  missing  Liber  hymn- 
orum in  the  public  library  of  Arezzo,  and  pub- 
lished  them  in  1887  in  the  Biblioteca  delV  academia 
storico-giuridica,  vol.  iv.,  under  the  title,  ‘S.  Hilarii 
Tractatus  de  Mysteriis  et  Hymni  et  S.  Silvim 
Aquitanae  Perigrinatio  ad  loca  sancta.’  Unfor- 
tunately, the  hymn-book  is  in  a mutilated  condi- 
tion ; it  contains  only  three  hymns,  which  are  all 
incomplete,  two  being  defective  at  the  beginning, 
and  one  at  the  end  ; two  of  them  are  acrostics, 
or  alphabet-hymns.  In  spite  of  this  mutilation, 
the  hymns  are  of  priceless  value  to  us,  for  they 
help  us  to  estimate  the  oldest  Latin  hymns,  and 
the  poetical  attempts  of  the  great  Gallic  Church 
Father.  Their  contents — especially  those  of  the 
first  hymn,  which  deals  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son — are 
not  very  clear,  and  have  no  popular  character- 
istic. They  are  metrical  in  form,  but  show  no 
artistic  taste  ; and  great  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  the  metre.® 

Although  Hilary  was  the  first  Western  writer  to 
compose  hymns  in  Latin,  Ambrose  may  be  rightly 
called  the  Father  of  Latin  hymn-composition,  and, 
indirectly,  of  all  Church  hymnody  and  popular 

1  de  Eccl.  off.  i.  0.  ^ De  Vir.  illust.  100. 

n Com.  in  Gal.  ii, , pref. 

‘I  Cf.  Analecta  hymnica,  xxvii.  [1897]  49  f. 

For  other  questions  connected  with  Hilary’s  hymns  see  the 
detailed  account  in  Anal.  hymn.  1.  [1907]  3f. 


song.*  There  is  far  more  evidence  of  the  activity 
of  Ambrose  as  a hymn-writer  than  in  the  case  of 
Hilary.  Many  testimonies  from  Christian  anti- 
quity, among  which  his  own  takes  the  first  rank, 
Pvssure  us  of  his  poetical  activity  as  welt  as  of  his 
striking  success.®  Augustine,  his  younger  contem- 
porary, has  preserved  quotations  from  the  hymns 
of  Ambrose ; we  have  his  good  authority  for  four 
of  them,  viz.  ‘zEterne  rerum  conditor,’  ‘ Deus, 
creator  omnium,’  ‘Jam  surgit  hora  tertia,’  and 
‘ Intende  qui  regis  Israel.  ’ If,  by  means  of  these 
four  hymns,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  we 
examine  the  characteristics  of  Ambrose’s  style  of 
thought  and  poetical  expression  in  language  and 
metre,  we  may  be  able  to  prove  his  autliorship  of  a 
series  of  other  hymns  in  the  collection  of  the  Church 
of  Milan.® 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  us  in  connexion  with 
the  success  of  Ambrose  is  that  his  influence  as  a 
hymn-writer  was  as  strong  as  it  was  lasting.  Both 
Augu.stine  and  Ambrose  himself  describe  the  in- 
spiriting and  even  fascinating  effect  which  these 
hymns  exercised  when  they  first  appeared.  They 
were  songs  for  the  people  and  the  congregation  in 
the  fullest  sense  of*  the  term,  being  thoroughly 
popular  in  contents,  form,  and  melody.  Of  course, 
the  population  of  an  imperial  seat  of  residence  like 
Milan  stood  at  a higher  level  of  culture  than  the 
people  of  a Gallic  provincial  town  like  the  Poitiers 
of  Hilary,  and  those  who  could  follow  the  sermons 
of  Ambrose  with  intelligence  and  affection  would 
also  appreciate  his  hymns,  and  sing  them  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  hymns  of  Ambrose  spread  rapidly  over  the 
West,  and  became  popular  everywhere.  The 
ancient  Latin  hymns  were  also  folk-songs,  and 
they  continued  to  be  so  as  long  as  Latin  remained 
a living  tongue.  When  it  became  a dead  language 
of  liturgjq  the  sphere  of  influence  of  these  hymns 
naturally  became  narrow’ed  ; instead  of  being  the 
property  of  a whole  people,  they  became,  as  poetry 
of  the  Church  and  cloister,  the  possession  of  a 
privileged  class.  But,  later  on,  a pojiular  form  of 
poetry  was  evolved  from  this  poetry,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  even  flourish  luxuriantly,  in  a 
dead  language — an  evolution  which  took  place  not 
in  one,  but  in  many  languages  ; and  thus  we  have 
the  surprising  phenomenon  of  a popular  form  of 
composition  passing  through  an  artistic  stage  to 
return  again  to  the  popular  level.  In  this  sense, 
also,  Ambrose  is  the  father  of  our  popular  ecclesi- 
astical hymns ; even  to-day  some  of  his  poems  and 
melodies  are  sung  by  the  people.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  discover  tlie  stages  through  which  the 
popular  hymn  of  Ambrose  passed  in  its  develop- 
ment into  the  clerical  and  monastic  hymn  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  time  when  the  transformation 
Avas  completed.  The  want  of  liturgical  records, 
and  especially  of  MS  hymns,  reduces  us  almost 
entirely  to  tlie  expedient  of  combining  fragments 
— an  untrustworthy  method  when  the  data  are  so 
scanty  and  uncertain.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  MSS,  such  as  Vaticanus  Reg.  11  and  the  Anti- 
phonary of  Bangor  (ed.  F.  E.  Warren,  London, 
1893-95),  w’hich,  however,  belong  to  quite  a differ- 
ent environment  and  a different  kind  of  composi- 
tion, we  have  hardly  any  hymn-collections  before 
the  10th  century.  In  all  of  them  the  transforma- 

1 See  G.  M.  Drevea,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  ‘der  Vater  des 
Eirchengesanges,’  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1893. 

2 Ib.  pp.  4,  28. 

3 This  is  the  aim  o!  Dreves’s  Aurelius  Ambrosius.  Following 
the  example  of  L.  Biraghi  (Inni  sinceri  e earmi  di  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  1862),  he  proves  fourteen  hjTnns  to  be  undoubtedly 
authentic,  and  four  others  to  be  probably  composed  by  Ambrose 
(see  Aur.  Amb.,-pp.  127-140,  and  Anal.  hymn.  1. 11-21).  Dreves 
is  also  the  first  to  attempt  to  ascertain  by  the  same  critical 
method  the  melodies  which  we  are  justified  in  regarding  as 
originating  from  Ambrose  {Aur.  Amb.  p.  129 ff.).  His  state- 
ments on  both  points  have  not  been  contradicted  or  disproved. 
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lion  is  complete ; and  they  also  show  another 
change  — the  hymn  governed  by  quantity  and 
metre  has  evolved  one  governed  by  rules  of  accent. 
The  single  certain  fact  in  this  long  period  we  de- 
rive from  the  monastic  rules  of  Benedict,  and  of 
Aurelian  and  Cresarius  of  Arles,  which  show  us  a 
small  number  of  hymns  as  existent  in  the  6th  cent., 
and  the  Latin  hymn  almost  completely  transformed 
into  the  monastic  hymn.' 

Contemporary  with  Ambrose,  although  his 
hymns  appeared  later,  Prudentius^  introduced  a 
new  kind  of  religious  poetry ; the  non-liturgical 
hymn  appeared  and  developed  alongside  of  the 
liturgical ; to  the  poetry  expressing  official  and 
public  congregational  devotion  was  added  the 
poetry  of  personal  and  domestic  edification. 

Besides  his  greater  works  (he  wrote  in  all  over 
ten  thousand  verses),  which  are  mostly  didactic 
and  polemic,  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens  com- 
posed two  works  of  mixed  lyric  and  epic  content, 
the  Cathem&rinon  and  PerUtephanon,  which  have 
given  his  name  a leading  place  in  the  history  of 
hymnology.  The  tirst  is  a collection  of  hymns  for 
the  dill'erent  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day  and  the 
festivals  of  the  year  ; the  second  consists  of  a series 
of  poetical  narratives  celebrating  the  suti'erings, 
conflicts,  and  victories  of  various  martyrs,  especi- 
ally those  belonging  to  Spain.  These  compositions 
belong  to  epic  rather  than  to  hymnic  verse,  but 
some  of  them  were  adopted  into  popular  use  as 
hymns. 

Prudentius  presents  a striking  contrast  to  his 
immediate  predecessor  Ambrose,  writing  as  he  did 
from  an  entirely  dili'erent  point  of  view,  and  only 
for  private  reading.  Among  the  early  Christian 
hymn-writers,  Ambrose  may  be  called  the  Classic 
and  Prudentius  the  Bomantic.  While  Ambrose 
everywhere  betrays  the  genuine  Itoman  charac- 
ter, with  its  sustained  dignity  and  strenuous  self- 
control,  in  the  poems  of  the  hot-blooded  Spaniard 
there  is  a sparkle  and  glow,  a thrill  and  entliusiasm 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Roman  poets.  The  con- 
trast between  the  liturgist  and  the  poet  is  also 
obvious  in  the  external  form  chosen  by  the  two 
writers.  While  the  hymns  of  Ambrose  invariably 
consist  of  eight  stanzas — a number  which  remained 
the  rule  till  far  into  the  Middle  Ages — those  of 
Prudentius  are  much  longer.  All  the  hymns  of 
Ambrose  are  composed  in  the  iambic  dimeter — a 
metre  whose  simplicity  was  specially  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  congregational  singing, 
and  in  which  the  majority  of  Latin  hymns  have 
been  conqjosed  down  to  the  present  day ; on  the 
other  hand,  Prudentius  takes  pleasure  in  imitat- 
ing and,  if  possible,  surpassing,  the  rich  variety  of 
metres  in  Horace ; so  that,  even  in  poetical  form, 
self-limitation  marks  the  one,  and  self-expansion 
the  other,  of  the  two  protagonists  of  ancient 
Christian  poetry. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  both  writers  on  the 
hymn-composition  which  they  originated,  we  may 
say  that  Ambrose  has  exercised  a more  powerful 
influence  on  the  form,  and  Prudentius  on  the 
subject-matter,  of  sacred  poetry,  and  that  in  later 
hymnody  the  one  acted  more  as  a restraint,  and 
the  other  as  a stimulus  ; the  influence  of  Ambrose 
has  been  the  more  permanent,  and  that  of  Pru- 
dentius the  more  extensive,  as  he  did  not  confine 
himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  liturgical  hymn- 
composition.  Further,  the  influence  of  Prudentius 
on  posterity  was  as  great  as  that  of  a conspicuous 
poet  has  ever  been,  because,  like  the  poets  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  generally,  he  became  the  common 
property  of  all  nations  who  sliared  the  intellectual 
wealth  bequeathed  by  ancient  Rome. 

1 Cf.  C.  Blume,  Der  Cursus  Sancti  Benedicti  Nursini,  Leipzig', 
1908. 
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In  comparison  with  these  two  masters  of  ancient 
Christian  hymnody,  the  other  Cliristian  hymn- 
writers  belonging  to  this  period  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. We  possess  numerous  inscriptional  poems 
of  Pope  Damasus  (t  384),  which  are  distinguished 
by  elegance  of  expression  and  artistic  polish.'  The 
hymns  attributed  to  him,  however  (one  in  praise  of 
Agatha,  and  a hymn  commemorating  St.  Andrew, 
which  has  long  been  in  liturgical  use),  apparently 
do  not  belong  to  him ; the  former  is  probably  of 
Mozarabic,  and  the  latter  of  Gallo-Frankish,  origin. 
Augustine  (t  430)  also  touches  the  province  of 
hymnology  in  so  far  as  he  composed  a ‘ rhythm  ’ 
against  the  sect  of  the  Donatists,  each  strophe 
beginning  in  alphabetical  order  from  a to  v.  He 
himself  calls  it  ‘ Psalmus  contra  partem  Donati ; 
liber  unus.’  - It  was  intended  for  popular  singing, 
in  order  to  make  the  common  people  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  two 
parties,  and  had  a refrain  (hypopsalnia).  Although 
the  form  is  lyrical,  the  contents  are  so  pronouncedly 
didactic  that  the  poem  can  hardly  be  counted  among 
sacred  lyrics  ; hut  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  history  of  rhythmic  Latin  poetry  because 
of  its  indisputable  authenticity.  Pontius  Meropius 
Anicius  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania 
(t  431),  composed  a whole  ‘book  of  hymns.’ ^ 
Either  this  refers  to  the  Carmma  Natalitia  on  St. 
Felix  or  the  book  has  been  lost.  Among  the  ex- 
tant poems  of  Paulinus,  all  that  can  bo  called 
hymns  are  the  ‘Prayer’  (Curni.  iv. ) and  three 
paraplirases  of  Ps  7-9. ' Caelius  Sedulius,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  5ih  cent.,  has 
left  two  poems  besides  his  great  ‘ Carmen  Paschale.’ 
These  ho  himself  intended  to  be  hymns,  although 
the  first  is  really  a combination  of  didactic  and 
lyrical  poetry  ; and  the  second,  the  famous  ‘ A 
soils  ortus  cardine,’  is  a poem  in  iambic  dimeters, 
the  initial  letters  of  whose  strophes  form  an  acros- 
tic. This  hymn  was  used  in  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy,  where  it  was  divided  into  six  sections  for 
the  Festivals  of  the  Annunciation,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Epiphany,  Inno- 
cents’ Day,  the  Feast  of  Lazarus,  and  Maundy 
Thursday ; it  is  also  used  in  the  Roman  liturgy, 
but  in  a condensed  form.  Some  verses  from  the 
‘ Carmen  Paschale  ’ have  a place  in  the  Roman 
missal,  in  the  Introit  of  the  votive  Mass  of  the 
Virgin.®  Pope  Gelasius  (f  496)  also  composed 
hymns  in  the  manner  of  Ambrose.®  Unfortun- 
ately his  hymnary  is  lost,  and  we  cannot  authen- 
ticate any  single  hymn  as  his  literary  property. 

11.  Merovijugian  HyjiiiVS.  — Between  early 
Christian  and  mediteval  hymn-composition  there 
are  two  transitional  periods — the  time  of  the 
Merovingians,  which  shows  a further  develop- 
ment from  metre  to  rhythm,  and  the  Carlovingiau 
period,  which  is  a time  of  artistic  renaissance,  and 
which  also  inaugurates  a completely  new  epoch. 
Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia  (t  521),  like  Gelasius, 
belongs  in  time  to  the  Merovingian  period,  although 
in  his  whole  character  and  tone  of  thought  he  is  a 
product  of  the  former  early  Christian  age.  We 
possess  a complete  hymnary  written  by  him  con- 
taining twelve  hymns,  most  of  which  have  sur- 
vived only  in  a single  Brussels  MS.^  Ennodiu.s 
was  obviously  roused  to  poetical  activity  by  the 
example  of  Ambrose,  and  at  anj'  rate  wrote  his 
hymns  as  archdeacon  of  Milan  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  there.  His  hymns,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eighth,  are  in  the  same  measure  as  those  of 
Ambrose.  He  always  divides  them  into  eight 

I PL  xiii.  376  ff.  ; ed.  M.  Ilmi,  Aniholoij.  Lot.  svpplemciita,  i. 
[Leipzig,  1896], 

Retract,  i.  '20.  3 Geimadiua,  de  Script,  cccl.  IS. 

“*  Anal.  hymn.  1.  47ft'. ; PL  Ixi.  439 L,  449-45‘2. 

6/0.  1.  63  ff.  The  poems  of  Sedulius  are  to  be  found  most 
conveniently  in  PL  xix.  649  ff. 

6 Gennadius,  94.  7 PL  Uiii.  3'20-334. 
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stanzas,  and  chooses  only  subjects  that  had  not 
already  been  treated  in  verse  by  Ambrose.  The 
Church  of  Milan,  however,  did  not  respond  to  his 
desire ; his  hymns  were  not  adopted  in  her  liturgy, 
and  only  three  of  them  can  be  traced  in  other 
liturgies.  Ennodius  is  one  of  the  poets  on  whom, 
as  a rule,  literary  historians  pour  out  the  vials  of 
their  wrath.  His  hymns  hai’dly  deserve  the  cen- 
sure generally  heaped  on  them  ; in  spite  of  being 
modelled  on  those  of  Ambrose,  they  are  not  entirely 
devoid  of  originality,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
obscurity  of  style,  they  do  not  lack  a certain  in- 
spiration.^ We  must  mention  here  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  (t  604) — not  as  a hymn-writer,  but  as  a 
supposed  hymn-writer.  Just  as  all  the  reforming 
energy  of  this  Pope  with  regard  to  the  Liturgy 
lies  in  obscurity,  so  nothing  is  known  about  his 
poetical  activity.  All  that  we  read  about  hymns 
which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  is  either  the 
product  of  private  supposition  (such  as  that  of 
Mone)  or  derived  from  Jodocus  Cliclitoveus,  who, 
in  his  Elucidatorium  ecclesiasticum  (Basel,  1517), 
was  the  first  to  assign  a few  hymns  to  Gregory, 
without  any  reason.  During  the  whole  medifeval 
period,  down  to  the  time  of  Gregory  himself,  almost 
absolute  silence  prevails  on  the  subject.^ 

The  greatest  and  most  conspicuous  figure  of 
this  period  is  Venantius  Honorius  Clementianus 
Fortunatus,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers  in 
599.  His  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
books  of  his  Life  of  St.  Martin,  is  ‘occasional 
poetry’  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Ac- 
cording to  Paulus  Diaconus,®  he  also  composed 
numerous  hymns  for  the  various  Church  festivals, 
but  these  have  not  been  handed  down.  In  his 
eleven  books  of  ‘ miscellaneous  poems  ’ ^ there  are 
three  hymns  on  the  Holy  Cross  and  an  ‘ occasional 
poem  ’ on  Easter,  which,  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
was  used  as  a processional  hymn.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  three  hymns  ascribed  to  Fortunatus : 
tlie  baptismal  hymn,  ‘ Tibi  laus,  perennis  auctor  ’ 
(called  ‘Versus  Fortunati  jrresbyteri  ’ in  an  8th 
cent,  office-book  from  Poitiers  preserved  in  the 
‘ Bibliothfeque  de  1’ Arsenal  ’ in  Paris),  the  Christ- 
mas hymn  ‘Agnoscat  omne  soeculum,’  and  the 
beautiful  hymn  in  praise  of  Mary,  ‘ Quern  terra, 
)3ontus,  asthera.’®  In  spite  of  neglect  of  artistic 
form,  the  hymns  of  Fortunatus  belong  to  the  ac- 
knowledged pearls  of  Christian  literature.  Hymns 
like  the  ‘ Pange  lingua’  and  the  ‘Vexilla  regis’ 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  will  remain  im- 
mortal. They  had  a great  influence  on  both  text 
and  music  of  later  hymns.® 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  F'ortunatus  we 
may  mention  Eugenius  of  Toledo  (t  658),  who 
bestowed  special  care  on  Church-hymnody,  and 
revised  the  Church  office-books  ; but,  as  no  ecclesi- 
astical hymns  have  come  down  under  his  name,  we 
cannot  ascertain  his  probable  share  in  the  hymn- 
composition  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgists.’  After 
Venantius  Fortunatus  the  most  conspicuous  poet 
of  the  period  is  the  Venerable  Bede  (t  735).  In 
the  last  chapter  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England,  in  which  he  inserted  a synopsis  of  his 
original  works,  he  says  that  he  had  also  composed 
‘a  book  of  hymns  in  various  verse-measures  and 
ihythms.’  We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  this 
book  as  a whole ; but  eleven  hymns  have  been 

1 Anal.  hymn.  I.  Clff. 

2 Cf.  Dreves,  ‘ Haben  wir  Gregor  den  Grossen  als  Hymnen- 
dichter  anzusehen  ? ’ Tiibinger  Quartalschrift,  1907,  rp.  5‘18-.162. 
C.  Blame,  in  an  art.  in  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach  (Lxxiv. 
[Freiburg  im  B.,  1908]  26911.),  has  ventured  to  reclaim  Gregory 
for  sacred  hymnody,  but  he  seems  scarcely  satisfied  with  his 
own  arguments. 

de  Gest.  Longohard.  ii.  13. 

“i  PL  Ixxxviii.  63 IT. 

5 Cf.  Dreves,  Uymnolugische  Sludien  zu  Venantius  Forlu- 
natus  und  Rahanus  Mmirus,  Munich,  1908,  p|).  1-54. 

n Anal.  hymn.  1.  7011.  t lb.  1.  89ff. 


handed  down  to  us  under  Bede’s  name  by  Georgius 
Cassander  in  his  Hymni  Ecclesiastici  (Cologne, 
1556),  regarding  the  genuineness  of  which  there 
has  been  much  controversy.*  Besides  these  liymns 
we  have  an  abecedary  hymn  on  St.  Edilthrida  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  (iv.  20),  and  two  Psalm- 
paraphrases  preserved  in  various  MSS.  Bede’s 
hymns  are  of  unmistakable  sobriety,  corresponding 
with  the  whole  character  of  their  author.  They 
did  not  circulate  widely,  however,  and  exercised 
no  lasting  influence  on  later  Latin  hymn-writing  ; 
only  a few  of  them  occur  in  liturgical  MSS.  The 
hymn  on  St.  Edilthrida  was  imitated  in  a large 
series  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  hymns,  e.g. 
those  of  Wulstan  of  Winchester  (cf.,  further, 
below,  p.  20®).^ 

We  may  mention  here  a double  series  of  hymns, 
which  began  in  the  Merovingian  period,  and  have 
a decidedly  national  character,  which  is  strikingly 
evident  in  the  national  form  of  writing : the 
ancient  Irish  and  the  Gotliic  or  hlozarabic  hymn 
collections.  The  ancient  Irish  Latin  hymns  are 
discussed  in  art.  Hymns  (Irish  Christian).  More 
important  than  these,  however,  are  the  hymns  col- 
lected in  the  klozarabic  Liturgy.  This  Liturgy, 
which  difiers  very  little  from  the  Roman,  was  first 
entitled  ‘ Old  Sjfanish,’  then,  with  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths,  ‘Gothic,’  and,  finally,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Arabs  (a.d.  711)  ‘ Mozarabic,’ 
i.e.  the  Liturgy  of  Christians  living  among  Arabs. 
Isidore  of  Seville  seems  to  have  done  for  this 
Liturgy  what  Gregory  the  Great  did  for  the 
Roman,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  equally  un- 
certain. The  hymns,  numbering  about  200,  which 
can  still  be  collected  out  of  old  Mozarabic  brevi- 
aries, are  by  no  means  the  product  of  one  period  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  in  the  classical 
metre  of  the  early  Christian  period,  some  which 
show  the  gradual  transition  from  metrical  to 
rhythmic  composition,  and  some  disjslaying  all 
the  linguistic  barbarism  of  the  10th  century.  The 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  is  much  richer  in  hymns  than 
the  Roman.  It  has  a whole  series  of  hymns  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  a bishop’s  birthday,  a coronation,  a king’s 
birthday,  marriages,  etc. 

W ith  the  disuse  of  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  this 
mass  of  lyrical  poetry  became  obsolete,  and  found 
its  way  from  the  Chirrch  into  the  libraries  and 
archives.^ 

III.  The  Carlovingian  Renaissance.— Th^ 
empire  of  the  Carlovingians,  with  its  Cajsaropap- 
ism  often  resembling  that  of  Byzantium,  marks 
a new  epoch  for  Latin  hymnology.  During  this 
period  two  tendencies  appear  which  afterwards 
run  parallel  through  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  viz.  the  artistic  reproduction  of  the  old  and 
the  obsolete,  and  the  preparation  of  the  new  and 
original.  Charlemagne  was  not  only  a warrior 
but  a patron  of  art,  and  under  his  rule  artistic 
Latin  poetry  received  a new  impetus  ■which  has 
been  called  the  ‘Carlovingian  Renai.ssance.’  The 
central  focus  of  these  ettbrts  Avas  the  ‘palace- 
school  ’ of  Charlemagne,  Avith  Avhich  the  most 
famous  learned  men  of  the  time  Avere  connected. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  considering  tlieir  num- 
bers and  their  poetical  activity,  the  authors  be- 
longing to  the  learned  circle  of  the  palace  and  its 
‘ school  ’ composed  f eAv  hymns — no  doubt  because 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  into  the 
Avhole  empire  of  the  Franks  checked  the  impulse 
toAvards  hymn-composition.  Still,  tlie  majority  of 
them  made  small  contributions  toAvards  the  treasury 
of  Church  hymnody. 

The  most  important  Avas  Paul  the  Deacon  (t  799), 

1 See  Anal.  hymn.  I.  96  ff.  ^ /6. 

3 See  ib.  xxvii.  for  Cienfuegos’s  attemiit  to  resuscitate  it.  The 
Liturgy  is  found  most  conveniently  in  PL  Lxxxvi. 
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who  from  782  to  786  stayed  at  the  Court  of  Charle- 
magne. Besides  a hymn  on  the  miracle-worker, 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  in  his  History  of  the  Lombards 
(i.  26),  we  have  the  immortal  poem  on  John  the 
Baptist.^  Paulinus  II.,  patriarch  of  Aquileia 
(i  802),  was  a more  productive  composer.  His 
best  known  and  most  popular  hymn  was  that  on 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  beginning  ‘Felix  per 
omnes  festum  luundi  cardines.’^  Alcuin  (t  804),  a 
central  figure  in  this  group  and  one  of  the  most 
prolilic  hymn-writers,  is  represented  by  only  two 
hymns — one  on  Vedastus  and  an  evening  hymn.® 
Legend  says  that  Theodulf,  bishop  of  Orleans 
(t  821),  from  his  prison-window  gi’eeted  the  Palm 
Sunday  procession  in  Angers,  in  which  King  Louis 
the  Pious  took  part,  with  the  improvised  hymn 
‘ Gloria,  laus,  et  honor,’  fragments  of  which  are 
still  in  use  in  the  Koman  Liturgy.  The  only 
other  extant  hymns  of  Theodulph  are  those  for 
‘ The  Salutation  of  the  King,’  In  Adventu  Regis.^ 
In  this  circle  of  poets  we  may  also  include  Florus, 
the  deacon  of  the  Lyons  Church,  and  Sedulius 
Scottus  (t  c.  874),  the  scholar  of  Lifege.  We  have 
some  hymns  by  Florus  (0.  middle  of  9th  cent.)  com- 
posed in  elegiac  verse,  and  some  free  translations 
of  psalms  in  heroic  metre  (one  Psalm-paraphrase  is 
written  in  iambic  dimeter).®  The  poems  of  Sedulius 
Scottus  belonging  to  the  rank  of  hymns  are  very 
few.® 

Besides  this  group  of  poets  of  the  early  Carlo- 
vingian  period,  there  is  another  in  the  later  period 
— the  ‘Singers’  school’  of  St.  Gall.’  The  two 
groups  are  connected  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  who 
was  a pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  who 
came  from  St.  Gall  to  Rabanus  at  Fulda,  and  later 
on  became  abbot  of  Reichenau.  Walafrid,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  is  the  better  and  more  artistic 
poet,  Rabanus  the  more  productive  and  inlluen- 
tial.  The  poems  of  Rabanus  (t  856),  especially  his 
hymns,  are  known  chiefly  from  the  ed.  of  C.  Brower 
(Mainz,  1617),  who  took  them  from  a MS  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  Fulda  monastery.  A 
small  portion  of  this  MS  is  preserved  in  the 
monastic  library  at  Einsiedeln.®  In  his  hymns 
Rabanus  is  more  original  and  inspired  than  in 
his  other  works.  The  immortal  ‘ Veni  Creator 
Spiritus  ’ is  assigned  to  him  by  a Breslau  MS  now  in 
London.®  Walafrid,  nicknamed  Strabo  or  Strabus 
(‘  the  cross-eyed’),  abbot  of  Reichenau  (t  849),  seems 
to  have  composed  a ‘ Book  of  Hymns  ’ (sacrorum 
hyninorum  librum  unum  [J.  Pitseus]),  but  it  has 
been  lost.  Only  a few  hymns  of  Walafrid  are 
known — a Christmas  hymn,  a hymn  on  Gallus, 
well  known  in  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
hymns  on  Mammes,  Januarius,  Sergius,  and  Bac- 
chus, and  poems  to  welcome  the  Emperor.’®  An- 
other pupil  of  Rabanus — the  monk  Gottschalk  of 
Orbais  (t  869) — composed  hymns,  or,  rather,  spiri- 
tual songs.  Tv»’o  of  them  are  specially  interesting 
because  of  their  original  rhythms.” 

The  ‘School  of  St.  Gall,’  to  which  we  now  pass, 
produced  two  classes  of  writers — the  first  clas.s 
being  an  ofl'shoot  of  the  Carlovingian  Renaissance, 

1 From  the  opening  words  of  this  hymn,  ‘ Ut  queant  laxis 
resonare  fibris,’  Guido  of  Arezzo  borrowed  the  tonic  ‘ Ut,  re,  mi  ’ 
notation.  For  the  hymns  see  PL  xcv.  472-474,  1597  f.;  cf.  also 
E.  Diimmler,  ‘ Zu  den  Gedichten  des  Panins  Diaeonus,’  in 
Senes  Archin  der  Gesellsciiaft  fur  dltcre  dciit  xhc  Geschichls- 
kunde,  xvii.  [1891]  397-401,  and  Anal.  hymn.  I.  117  fl. 

2 Anal.  hymn.  1.  126  ff.;  PL  xcix.  479-504. 

^ lb.  1.  152 ff,;  PL  ci.  681  f.,  726 1. 

^16.1.  160  ff. 

5 Ib.  1.  210 ff.;  PL  Ixi.  1083-1087. 

lb.  1.  229 ff.;  PL  oiii.  293 ff. 

7 A.  Schubriger,  Die  Sdngerschule  St.  Gallens,  Einsiedeln, 
185S. 

**  On  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  assigned  to  Rabanus  bj' 
Brower,  see  Dreves,  Uymnologische SUidien  zu  Venantius  Porlu- 
natus  und  Rabanus  Maurus,  pp.  53-136. 

9 Anal.  hymn.  1.  18011.;  for  the  hymns  see  also  PL  cxii. 
104911. 
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cultivating  the  liturgical  hymn  in  classical  metre 
and  developing  the  proce.ssional  hvmn,  and  the 
second  (especially  Notker  and  Tutilo)  introducing 
an  entirely  new  art  of  sequences  and  tropes. 

(1)  In  the  former  class  Ratpert  (t  after  884)  was 
an  active  writer,  although  all  that  remains  of  his 
liturgical  writings  is  a short  litany  for  Sunday 
processions,  composed  partly  in  elegiac,  partly  in 
heroic,  verse,  beginning  ‘ Ardua  Spes  mundi,’  a com- 
munion hymn  ‘ Laudes,  Omnipotens,  ferimus  tibi, 
dona  colentes,’a  processional  hymn  for  the  festival 
of  St.  Gall,  and  a song  to  welcome  the  Queen.’ 
Waldraminus  (wrongly  entitled  ‘ deacon  ’ by  Ekke- 
hart  IV. ) composed  a processional,  ‘ Sancte  Pater, 
juva  nos,’  two  hymns  to  Avelcome  the  King,  and  a 
sequence  for  the  Church-dedication  festival.®  A 
contemporary  and  brother-poet  of  his  is  the  younger 
Hartmann,  abbot  of  St.  Gall  (t  925),  of  whose  com- 
positions we  possess  a hymn  to  be  sung  before  the 
Gospjel  (really  a precursor  of  the  ‘ Conductus  ’ 
which  came  into  use  later),  a hymn  and  a pro- 
cessional for  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
a metrical  litany  for  Sunday  processions,  hymns 
to  welcome  the  King,  and  hymns  for  the  proces- 
sion bearing  the  remains  of  St.  Magnus.®  Others 
in  this  class  are  Notker  Physicus  (1975),  who 
wrote  hymns  on  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Othmar,^ 
and  Ekkehart  the  Deacon  (t973),  the  author  of 
some  sequences. 

(2)  Notker  the  Stammerer  (Balbulus;  t912) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  second  class.  He  in- 
troduced rhythmical  sequences  into  the  Church 
liturgy,  freed  hymn-composition  from  the  trammels 
of  early  Christian  art,  and  thus  inaugurated  the 
rhythmical  composition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
afterwards  developed  so  luxuriantly.  In  Not- 
ker’s  time  there  was  no  proper  musical  notation. 
Melodies  had  to  be  memorized  ; and  the  notation 
in  use  was  merely  an  aid  to  memory  for  the  singer, 
marking  the  groups  of  notes  and  the  general  rise 
and  fall  of  the  melody,  but  not  the  exact  intervals 
between  the  notes.  It  was  very  dillicult  to  re- 
member passages  in  which  a long  sequence  of  notes 
(sometimes  occupying  several  lines  and  called 
‘melisins’  and  ‘jubilations’)  had  to  be  sung  on  a 
single  syllable  of  a word,  as,  e.g. , in  the  Alleluia  at 
the  end  of  the  Gradual.  Notker  had  often  wondered 
how  this  difficulty  could  be  obviated.  When  the 
monastery  of  Jumibges  in  Northern  France  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  one  of  the  monks  came 
to  St.  Gall.  In  the  choir-books  which  he  brought 
with  him  Notker  saw  that  there  Avere  Avords  fitted 
into  the  long  sequences  of  notes — a syllable  for 
every  note  ; and  he  determined  to  attempt  some- 
thing similar.  Under  the  Avordless  ‘melisms’  he 
introduced  Avords  of  his  own  comp)osition,  so  that 
each  note  Avas  sung  to  a single  syllable ; and  he 
composed  tAvo  lines  of  Avoids  for  each  musical 
phrase  (clausula),  Avhich,  if  Ave  may  infer  earlier 
custom  from  later,  Avere  rendered  by  choirs  of  men 
and  boys  alternately.  After  Notker  had  overcome 
the  lirst  difficulties  with  the  help  of  his  teachers 
Iso  and  Marcellus,  he  composed  sequences  for 
nearly  all  the  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
divided  them  into  tivo  books,  wrote  a preface,  and 
dedicated  them  to  Bishop  Liutward  of  Vercelli, 
the  patron  of  his  monastery.  Notker’s  collection 
of  sequences,  Avhich  held  its  ground  in  Germany 
till  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent — and  some  of 
it  even  later — exists  in  numerous  MSS,  in  many 
of  Avhich,  hoAvever,  there  is  a mixture  of  Later 
additions,  c.g.  sequences  of  Ekkehart  and  others. 
In  contents,  form,  .and  manner  of  musical  [ihra.sing 
Notker’s  sequences  are  entirely  original— a liturgi- 

1 Anal.  hymn.  1.  237  fi;, ; PL  Ixxxvii.  39-41,  46. 

2 //a  I.  244 ff. 

S Jh.  1.  250 ff.  ; PL  Ixxxvii.  29-33,  43 1.,  47. 

4 PL  Ixxxvii.  43-50. 
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cal,  poetical,  and  musical  innovation  — as  tlie 
hymns  of  Ambrose  had  been,  and  tlieir  circidation 
and  influence  find  no  parallel  except  in  tlie  case  of 
the  great  Milanese.  As  with  Ambrose’s  hymns, 
Rome  alone  showed  little  aijpreciation  for  the 
Teutonic  innovation  of  Notker — a circumstance 
■which  afterwards,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  proved 
momentous  for  sequence-composition.  Besides  his 
sequences  Notker  composed  a series  of  hymns  on 
St.  Stephen.  1 

Next  to  Notker  the  Stammerer,  Tutilo  (t898)  is 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  St.  Gall  school ; 
for  he  ranks  as  the  first  writer  of  ‘tropes’  {i.c. 
additions  in  prose  or  verse  to  an  already  existing 
liturgical  text). 

These  insertions  were  afterwards  more  frequent  in  Missals  or 
Graduals  than  in  Breviaries  or  Antijiihonaries.  In  the  former 
we  find  them  in  the  ‘ Kyrie,’  ‘ Gloria,’  ‘ Sanctus,’  ‘ Agnus  Dei,’ 
and  in  the  Epistles  (Ep'itres  farcis)  as  well  as  in  other  fixed  or 
changing  parts  of  the  Mass  (Introit,  Gradual,  Offertory,  Com- 
munion) ; in  the  latter,  as  a rule,  only  in  some  of  the  Eesponses. 

Only  a few  tropes  composed  by  Tutilo  remain, 
and  these  are  mostly  in  prose,  and  therefore  inte- 
resting to  liturgists,  not  hymnologists.  As  regards 
hymn-writing  TutHo  is  important,  not  on  account 
of  V hat  he  composed,  but  for  what  he  inaugurated 
and  suggested : the  composition  of  tropes,  intro- 
duced in  German  territory  and  cultivated  to  a 
moderate  extent  in  Germany,  spread  into  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  where  it  attained  a much 
fuller  develoimient. 

The  ‘ School  of  Saint  Amand  ’ (Schola  Elnonensls) 
also  flourished  during  this  period.  Milo  (t872) 
was  one  of  its  most  celebrated  teachers  and  a 
prolific  poet,  but  none  of  his  hymns  have  been 
preserved.  The  most  distinguished,  however, 
was  Huc’oald  (■!  930),  one  of  the  first  composers 
of  harmony.  He  discovered  the  organuni,  or  ai's 
organimndi,  i.e.  the  art  of  accompanying  a melody 
in  perfect  fifths ; and  his  name  is  also  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  or  rhymed 
office  (Historia  rhgthmica],  i.e.  a daily  liturgical 
prayer-office,  comprising  the  seven  canonical  hours, 
in  which  the  hymns  and  everything  else  sung, 
except  the  Psalms  and  lessons,  are  composed  in 
metre,  rhythm,  and  rhyme.  Besides  hymns  on 
St.  Theodoric  of  Rheims  and  St.  Cyricus  of 
Nevers,  he  composed  rhymed  offices  on  St.  Ric- 
trude  of  Marchiennes  and  others.  At  any  rate, 
the  district  of  St.  Omer,  St.  Amand,  and  Lifege 
may  be  rightly  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  this 
kind  of  composition. - 

IV.  The  Early  Meeimval  Period.— When 
treating  of  the  school  of  St.  Gall  as  a whole,  ■we 
have  already  touched  on  the  early  mediaeval  period 
(10th  and  11th  centuries).  The  10th  cent,  takes  up 
the  task — interrupted  and  postponed  by  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Renaissance — of  liberating  the  Latin  hymn 
from  ancient  metrical  laws  and  of  bringing  it  under 
the  government  of  rhythm.  During  the  process, 
wlrich  is  tedious  and  confusing,  the  hymns  -svhich 
appear  are  neither  metrical  nor  rhythmical ; they 
have  neither  accent  nor  metre — in  fact,  the  com- 
posers seem  simjrly  to  have  followed  the  principle 
of  counting  syllables.  Rhyme  appears  in  a de- 
sultory manner  in  the  Carlovingian  period,  in 
Rabanus  and  Gottschalk,  but  throughout  the  10th 
cent,  it  remains  weak  and  imperfect.  It  was  not 
till  the  11th  cent,  that  both  accent  and  rhyme 
reached  the  pitch  of  perfection  which  they  main- 
tained in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  the 
same  time  the  art  of  writing  sequences,  begun  by 
Notker,  continued  to  be  cultivated,  although  it 

1 The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  ‘Media  vita  in  luorte  sunius,’ 
which  attained  such  celebrity,  is  tiie  invention  of  a later  time. 
Notber's  hymns  are  conveniently  edited  in  PL  cxxxi.  1005-1026, 
Ixxxvii.  5S-62, 

The  rhymed  offices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  far  as  they  are 
knoivn,  will  be  found  in  Anal.  hymn.  v.  tlSSO],  xiii.  [1892],  xvii. 
[1891],  xviii.  [1691],  xxiv.-xxvi.  [189G-97],  xxviii.  [1898],  xlv.a 
[1902]. 


never  again  attained  Notker’s  depth  of  thought 
and  mysticism.  In  the  11th  cent,  sequences  ap- 
peared in  France  which,  re-constructing  Notker’s 
prose  tropes  in  poetic  form,  and  his  syllable- 
counted  cadences  in  rhythms  and  strophes,  intro- 
duced a new  type  of  sequence.  They  constitute — 
to  borrow  a figure  from  architecture — the  transi- 
tion-style, in  which  Romanesque  forms  are  mixed 
with  Gothic  elements.  During  this  period,  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  metre 
holds  its  ground,  but,  like  rhythm,  it  is  re-modelled 
and  re-moulded  in  the  disguise  of  the  most  variable 
and  purely  ornamental  forms.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  famous  hymn-writers  of  this 
period  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wulstan,  precentor  of 
St.  Sw’ithin  in  Winchester.  We  have  several 
abecedaries  comjiosed  by  him  in  elegiac  mea-sure 
on  local  saints  of  Winchester — Athelwold,  Birin, 
and  Swithin.  They  are  modelled  on  Bede’s  hymn 
on  EdUthrida,  and  have  been  revised  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis.^  The  monastery  of  the  reformed  Bene- 
dictine order  at  Clugny,  which  at  this  time  in- 
fluenced not  only  France  but  all  the  Chri.stian 
kingdoms  of  the  AVe^t,  is  represented  in  hymn- 
composition  by  the  two  most  celebrated  abbots 
that  it  possessed— Ode,  tlie  best  musician  of  his 
time  (t  943),  and  Odilo  (t  1048).  Only  a few  frag- 
ments of  their  hymns  remain.  Odo  celebrated  St. 
Martin  of  Tours ; ^ Odilo  panegyrized  St.  Majolus, 
abbot  of  Clug-ny,  and  the  empress  St.  Adelheid, 
consort  of  Otto  the  Great.^  The  German  poet- 
pope  Leo  IX.,  a count  of  Egisheim  (t  1034),  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Clugny  group.  Besides 
two  hynms  he  composed  a rhythmical  office  in 
honour  of  Gregory  the  Great.  “ 

JMore  famous  than  all  these,  however,  as  theo- 
logian, schoolman,  and  poet,  is  Fulbert  of  Chartres 
(11028).  The  comparatively  few  poems  of  hi.i 
which  are  extant  are  composed  in  the  most  varied 
metres  and  rhythms.  The  more  widely-circulated 
of  his  writings  were  the  sequence  ‘ Sonent  regi 
nato,’  the  Epiphany  hymn  ‘Nuntium  vobis  fero 
de  su^iernis  ’ in  France,  and  the  Easter  Song 
‘Chorus  novae  Jerusalem’  throughout  Christen- 
dom.® Other  French  hymn-writers  of  this  period 
are  Adhemar  of  Chabannes,  a monk  of  Angouleme 
(t  1034),  who  panegyrizes  in  hymns  the  patron  of 
his  monastery,  St.  Eparchius;’^  Eusebius  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Angers  (t  1081),  who  composed  a number 
of  rhythmical  religious  poems,  of  which  one  on 
St.  Stephen  became  the  common  property  of  the 
medimval  Church;®  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Cauterbuiy  (11109),  the  composer  of  some  pious 
prayers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  give 
more  substantial  proof  and  a more  detailed  de- 
scription of  Anselm’s  activity  as  a hymn-writer.® 
In  a MS  of  the  poems  of  Eusebius  Bruno  there  is  a 
poem  of  Berengar  of  Tours  (11088),  ‘Juste  Judex 
Jesu  Chris te.’ 

In  Italy,  besides  pope  Leo  ix.  just  mentioned, 
there  are  two  conspicuous  poets,  who  in  other 
respects  dili'er  as  xvidely  as  two  writers  can — Peter 
Damiani  (t  1072)  and  Alfanus  of  Salerno  (t  1085). 
One  writes  in  medimval  rhythms ; the  other  might 
be  designated  as  a herald  of  humanism. 

Peter  Damiani  belongs  to  the  prolific  hymn- 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  regards  artistic 
form,  his  poetry  can  hardly  bear  comparison  -ttfith 

1 Cf.  the  countless  varieties  of  Leonine  verse  with  its  elabora- 
tions and  artificialities,  the  ‘versus  caudati’  and  ‘bi-caudati,’ 
‘cruciferi’  and  ‘cruciati,’  etc.  (Anal.  hymn.  v.  12  fl.). 

2 Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  [1905]  9 ff. ; see  also  C.  Blume,  ‘ M olstan 
von  Winchester  und  Vital  von  St.  Evroul,  Dichter  der  drei  Lobge- 
Siinge  aut  die  heiL  Athelwold,  Birin,  und  Swithun,’  SH'AII' 
cxlvi.  [1903]  ]).  iii. 

2 PL  cxxxiii.  513-51C. 

^ Anal.  hymn.  1.  261  ff . , 297 ff . ; PL  cxlii.  961-904,  991f. , 1035  ff. 

5/6.1.  302  ff. 

5 76. 1.  280  ff. ; PL  cxli.  339-352. 

7 76.  xlviii.  19  ff.  *76.  xlviii.  79.  ® 76.  xlviii.  94  ff. 

10  Monc,  Lat.  Hymnen  d(S  N UtclaHn-a,  i.  3.59. 
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the  more  polished  and  elaborated  compositions  of 
tlie  succeeding  age  ; but  under  its  bald  exterior 
with  the  feeble  assonantal  rhymes  are  hidden  a 
genuine  poetic  genius,  and  a warmth  of  feeling 
which  at  times  bursts  into  a volcanic  blaze.  In 
the  ordinary  hymn-forms  he  celebrates  the  Virgin 
and  the  local  saints  of  his  native  place,  Ravenna, 
and  depicts  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  terrors  of 
the  Judgment.  His  poenr  on  the  joys  of  Paradise, 
beginning  ‘ Ad  perennis  vitae  fontem,  ’ has  actually 
been  honoured  by  being  wrongly  assigned  to  the 
6th  cent,  or  to  St.  Augustine  himself.'  Alfanus 
of  Salerno  composed  a series  of  21  liturgical 
hymns,  a metrical  office,  and  a number  of  religious 
lyrics.''  With  one  exception  all  his  poems  are  in 
classical  metre,  and  are,  for  his  age,  remarkably 
pure  in  expression  and  form. 

Germany  also  produced  several  important  hymn- 
writers.  Heribert  of  Eiclistatt  (t  1042),  a count  of 
Rothenburg,  composed  a series  of  liturgical  hymns, 
some  of  which,  e.q.  his  hymn  on  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  a poem  on  St.  Lawrence,  found  a general 
circulation  in  Germany.  In  other  hymns  he  cele- 
br.ates  the  local  patron  saints  of  Eichstiitt — -Willi- 
bald and  Walpurgis.^  Bern  of  Reichenau  (Berno 
Augiensis  ; 1 1048)  was  a musician  as  Avell  as  a poet, 
and  he  certainly  wrote  more  than  the  few  hymns 
and  sequences  known  to  us  as  his.  Othlo,  monk 
of  St.  Emmeran  in  Regensburg  (f  1072),  deserves 
mention  as  the  composer  of  a series  of  prayers  in 
stiff  hexameters  and  stanzas.^  There  were  two 
writers  of  greater  influence  than  these,  however — 
Heriraan  the  Lame  (Hermannus  Contractus)  of 
Reichenau  (t  1054),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  time,  and  Gottschalk  of  Limburg  (f  1098), 
the  most  distinguished  composer,  after  Notker,  of 
sequences  in  Germany.  Heriman  was  a popular- 
teacher  and  a prolific  as  well  as  celebrated  writer. 
Besides  his  chief  work,  his  Chronicon  Aiigiense  (the 
first  universal  history  of  the  Middle  Ages),  he  com- 
posed mathematical,  astronomical,  and  musical 
works.  Very  few  of  his  liturgical  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  rrnder  his  name.  The  sequences 
which  we  know  to  be  his  arc  marked  by  a mysti- 
cism going  far  beyond  that  of  Notker,  and  by  the 
trick  of  inserting  Greek  words  in  the  Latin  text. 
The  one  most  free  from  the  latter  mannerism  is 
the  most  celebrated  and  widely  used  of  Heriman’s 
sequences,  ‘ Ave  prreclara  maris  stella,’®  which 
also  shows  the  writer’s  preference  for  long  cadences 
in  contrast  to  the  much  shorter  ones  of  Notker. 
Besides  this  we  have  an  office  in  honour  of  St.  Afra 
composed  mostly  in  prose,  and  (probably)  the 
beautiful  antiphons  still  used  in  the  services  of 
the  Church,  ‘ Alma  Redemptoris  Mater  ’ and  ‘ Salve 
Regina.’  ® Asa  composer  of  sequences,  Gottschalk 
of  Limburg  far  surpassed  Heriman.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Notker  of  St.  Gall  there  is  no  composer 
of  sequences  during  this  period  when  rhymeless 
rhythms  were  in  vogue  from  whose  hand  we  have 
a gi-eater  number  of  ‘ proses  ’ than  Gottschalk. 
He  writes  in  a very  peculiar  style.  He  is  especially 
fond  of  the  figures  known  as  ‘ enumeratio,’  ‘ poly- 
ptoton,’  and  ‘ annominatio.’  He  shares  with  Heri- 
man the  preference  for  long  cadences,  and,  without 
imitating  him,  resembles  him  very  closely  in  his 
manner  of  conceiving  and  presenting  a subject.’ 

1 Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  29  ff.  ; PL  cxlv.  861-S04,  930  £f. 

2 The  list  of  his  hymns  will  he  found  in  Anal.  hymn.  1.  330, 
the  text,  ib.  xxii.  [1895],  on  the  pages  referred  to  in  i.  330 ; his 
religious  poems  of  a non-iiturgical  character  are  collected  in  ib. 
1.  330-338.  This  ed.  corrects  tlie  numerous  faults  of  the  earlier 
ones,  since  all  the  original  lISS  were  freshly  collated.  For  a 
convenient,  though  less  critical,  ed.  see  PL  cxlvii.  1219  ff. 

3 Anal.  hymn.  I.  290  ff.  ; PL  cxii.  1369-1374. 

4/6. 1.  3-20  ff. 

5 On  the  (|uestion  of  the  authorship  of  this  sequence  see  Anal, 
hymn.  1.  .309. 

6 Anal.  hymn.  I.  308 ff. 

1 Ib.  1.  339 ff. ; Dreves,  ‘ Godescalcus  Lintpurgensis,’  in  f/i/m- 
nolog.  Beitr.  i.  [1897] ; PL  cxli.  132.3-1334. 


Mention  must  be  made  of  one  more  contemporary 
composer,  Wipo,  a Burgundiaii,  Court-chaplain 
to  the  Emperors  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III.,  and, 
according  to  a marginal  note  on  an  Einsiedeln  MS, 
author  of  the  famous  Easter  sequence,  still  in  use, 
‘Victim®  paschali  laudes.’  This  sequence  is  of 
special  interest  because  it  is  a classical  example  of 
those  transitional  sequences  in  which  the  old  forms 
initiated  by  Notker  are  adorned  with  rhymes  and 
re-cast  in  a rhythmical  mould. 

V.  The  Middle  AOES.—We  now  reach  the 
acme  of  medieval  culture,  the  period  of  Early  and 
High  Gothic,  in  which  poetic  composition  keeps 
abreast  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  not  least  in 
the  form  of  religious  Latin  poetry.  There  are 
more  writers  of  reputation  ; the  forms  of  composi- 
tion show  a richer  variety  ; the  rhythms  are  more 
correct,  the  language  more  tuneful,  and  the  rhymes 
purer.  Good  writers  of  the  T2th  and  13th  centuries 
obey  the  rule  that  the  masculine  (iambic)  rhyme 
must  be  two-syllabled. 

The  writers  of  this  period  may  be  arranged  into 
several  groups.  The  iirst  group  is  formed  round 
Hildebert  of  Lavardin  and  the  second  round 
Abelard.  The  whole  mass  of  liturgical  composi- 
tion, however,  culminates  in  Adam  of  St.  Victor. 
Another  group  is  dominated  by  Philippe  de  GrSve. 
Finally,  there  are  several  less  celebrated  writers. 

(1)  The  chief  members  of  the  iirst  gi’oup  are 
Marbod,  bishopof  Rennes  (t  1123),  Baudri  (Balderi- 
cus),  abbot  of  Bour"ueil  and  bishop  of  Dol  (t  1130), 
and  Reginald,  monk  of  Saint  Augustine’s,  Canter- 
bury ('i  1 109).  All  these  writers  have  two  character- 
istics in  common ; they  cultivate  classical  and 
metrical  poetry,  altliough  Marbod  and  Reginald 
also  write  Leonine  or  rhymed  hexameters  ; and 
in  their  poems  they  incline  towards  worldly  or 
religious  - epical  or  didactic  poetry.  Marbod 
wrote  a series  of  hymns  and  prayers  (the  latter 
partly  in  metre  and  partly  in  rhythm).'  Of 
Baudri’s  compositions  only  a few  hymns  on  St. 
Samson  of  Dol  remain. ^ The  form  which  ho  pre- 
fers is  that  of  the  poetic  epistle,  and  the  collection 
of  his  letters  is  of  great  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  historical  student.  Reginald  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  last  book  of  his  chief  work,  the 
Life  of  St:  Malchus,  h.as  collected  a series  of  hymns 
addressed  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
etc.,  all  of  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  liis  hero. 
These  hymns  show  unmistakably  a feeling  for 
poetic  form  and  a certain  energy  of  sentiment 
which  secure  for  their  author  an  honourable  place 
in  the  great  throng  of  medimval  writers.® 

Hildebert  himself  ('I-  1133),  archbishop  of  Tours, 
belongs  to  the  most  careful  cultivators  of  form 
among  the  medimval  poets.  Some  of  his  verses 
were  actually  included  by  modern  philologists  in 
the  anthology  of  Latin  classical  authors,  and  were 
taken  for  genuine  productions  of  antiquity,  till 
Haurdau  drew  attention  to  the  mistake.  It  is 
unfortunate  th.at  there  are  no  liturgical  composi- 
tions of  Hildebert  known.  But,  even  if  Hildebert 
had  given  us  nothing  but  the  single  Oratio  efevot- 
issima  ad  Tres  Personas  SS.  Triniiatis,  ‘Alpha  et 
n magne  Deus,’  this  one  poem  would  give  him  .a 
claim  to  be  reckoned  with  the  greatest  hymn- 
writers  of  all  ages  and  tongues.^ 

(2)  Of  an  ‘ Abelardian  ’ group  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  say  anything  from  the  literary-historical 
point  of  view,  since  Abelard  does  not  belong  to  any 
one  school  or  tendency ; but,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  two  men  who  mo.st  deeply  and  jierma- 
nently  alt'ccted  his  life — Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and 
Peter  the  Vener.able— were  both  engaged  in  hymn- 

1 CE.  A'lial.  hymn.  1.  SSSfE.  ; PL  clxxi.  1G47IT. 

2 Ib.  xviii.  202  f.  ^ lb.  1.  1*70  ff. 

lb.  1.  40Sft’.  ; PL  clxxi.  Mll-l-lH  ; cf.  also  13.  Hauri'au,  Lcs 
Melanges  iwHiques  (PUildchert  de  Lavardin^  Paris,  1882, 
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composition,  it  is  perhaps  justifiable  to  bring  them 
together  in  a group.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (t  1 153) 
composed  only  a few  hymns  on  the  saints  Victor 
and  Malachias,'  which  are  not  veiy  remarkable  in 
contents  or  form.  All  the  other  works  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  medicnval  period  have  been  proved  by 
B.  Hanreau  ^ not  to  be  his.  The  well-known 
‘Jiibilns’  of  the  Name  of  Jesns,  in  which  two- 
syllabled  masculine  rhyme  is  employed  through- 
out, is  certainly  not  his.  It  is  probably  not  earlier 
tlian  the  13th  century. 

A larger  number  of  liturgical  hymns  and  sequences 
and  extra-liturgical  rhymed  prayers  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  hand  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
abbot  of  Clugny  (i'  1 156).  His  compositions  are  more 
numerous  and  of  a higher  quality  than  Abelard’s, 
displaying  variety  and  polish  of  form.  His  melodies 
are  also  preserved.® 

Peter  Abelard  (t  1142)  surpasses  both  Bernard 
and  Peter  the  Venerable  as  a hymn-writer.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  medieeval  poets  who  composed  a 
whole  hymnary.  It  is  very  coitions  in  contents, 
and  has  come  down  to  our  time  almost  complete. 
The  first  book  contains  the  ferial  hymns,  the  second 
the  hymns  for  the  festivals  of  our  Lord,  the  third 
for  the  feasts  of  the  saints.  These  hymns  are  not 
so  rounded  and  complete  as  the  hymns  of  later 
writers,  and  their  contents  sometimes  suggest  the 
philosopher  rather  than  the  poet ; but  their  im- 
perfections are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hymnary 
was  not  composed  gradually  in  hours  of  inspiration, 
but  had  to  be  executed  all  at  once.  Still,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a remarkable  piece  of  work,  not  only 
because  of  the  new  forms  which  Abelard  introduces 
into  hymn-composition,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  contents.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
two  original  MSS,  which  mutually  supplement 
each  other — the  older  Brussels  codex  and  the  more 
recent  and  fuller  one  at  Chaumont-sur-Marne — 
do  not  record  the  melodies  of  the  hymnary,  since 
Abelard  enjoyed  a wide  reputation  as  a melodist.^ 

(3)  The  writings  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (t  1192) 
stand  at  the  head  of  liturgical  composition  of  the 
Latin -speaking  Middle  Ages — indeed,  of  all  Chris- 
tian lyric  poetry.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  who  ever  mastered  the  Latin  tongue. 
His  poetical  works  were  edited  four  times  during 
the  19tli  cent.,  three  times  by  L6on  Gautier  (who 
deserves  to  be  called  his  discoverer ; Paris,  1858, 
1881,  1894),  and  once  by  Engine  Misset  and  Pierre 
Aubry  (do.  1900),  whose  edition  gives  the  melodies 
of  the  sequences.®  In  the  contents  of  his  writings 
— e.q.  his  sequence  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  ‘ Profitemur 
unitatem,’  which  in  theological  scholastic  know- 
ledge surpasses  even  the  ‘ Lauda  Sion  ’ of  Thomas 
Aquinas— in  the  euphony  of  his  language,  and  in 
the  incomparable  grace  with  which  he  wears  all 
the  shackles  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  imposed  upon 
him,  Adam  of  St.  Victor  is  equally  great. 

(4)  In  the  1.3th  cent,  we  come  upon  a group  of 
poets  who  may  be  called  the  ‘ hymn- writers  of  the 
Mendicant  orders,’  although  the  central  figure  of 
the  group  is  a personage  whoduring  his  life  belonged 
to  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  Mendicants 
— the  chancellor,  Philippe  de  Grfeve.  In  this  group 
we  lind  Thomas  Aquinas  (t  1274),  the  singer  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  arrd  the  arrthor  of  the 
jirstly-celebrated  ‘ Lauda  Sion,’  the  ‘ Pange  lingua,’ 

^ Anal.  hymn.  xi.x.  [1895]  189fF. ; PL  clxxxiii.  775f.,  779, 
clxxxii.  1117  f. 

2 Dcb  Po'p.mf  S latins  attribiiis  d saint  Bernard,  Paris,  1890 ; 
for  a convenient  eti.  see  PJj  clxxxiv.  1307ff. 

3 Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  233  ff. ; PL  clxxxix.  1012-1022. 

4 Th.  1.  141  ff.  ; PL  clxxviii.  177511. 

5 A fifth  edition  (by  M.  Leg:rain,  Brng-es,  1899)  appeared  in 
Belgium  ‘in  usum  scolaruni,’  which  attempts  the  praiseworthy, 
although  probably  unattainable,  task  of  making  this  master  of 
a new  form  of  Ijatin  composition  known  to  young  students ; 
of.  also  PL  exevi.  1423-1634  ; Eng.  tr.  (with  original  text)  by 
D.  S.  Wrangham,  3 vols.,  London,  1881. 


and  the  ‘ Adoro  Te  ’ ; * Johannes  Fidanza,  sumamed 
Bonaventura  (t  1274),  a theologian  and  poet  like 
Aquinas,  author  of  the  ‘ Tree  of  Life,’  an  office 
celebrating  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  aird  of  the 
beairtiful Pa.ssiorr-hymn  ‘Recordare  sanctre  enreis’ 
John  Peckham  (Johannes  I’echamus),  a pupil  of 
Bonaverrtrrra,  srrbsequently  archbishop  of  Canter- 
birry  (t  1292),  who  composed  the  lovely  nightingale- 
.song  ‘ Philomela  prsevia,’  a rhymed  office  celebrat- 
irrg  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  displays  deep  thought 
arrd  warm  feeling  with  the  most  elaborate  rhythmi- 
cal expression,  and  some  widely  celebrated  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  ;*  Julian  of  Speier 
(JulianusTeutonicus  ; 1 1278),  the  author  of  rhymed 
offices  in  honorrr  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Antony 
of  Padua,  remarkable  for  both  contents  and  form  ; ^ 
Constantinus  Medici,  archbishop  of  Orvieto(t  1257), 
the  author  of  an  equally  elaborate  office  in  honoitr 
of  St.  Dominic ; ® and  Thomas  of  Celano  (t  after 
1250),  the  author  of  some  sequences  and  probably 
of  the  immortal  sequence  on  the  Last  Day,  the 
‘ Dies  Irse,’  so  often  translated  and  set  to  music. 

This  was  originally  composed  for  private  devotion  and  ended 
with  the  words,  ‘Gere  curam  mei  finis.’  In  the  13th  cent,  it 
was  sometimes  adopted  as  a sequence  in  the  Mass-books  of  tlie 
Franciscan  Orders,  and  for  that  purpose  the  six  last  lines  (which 
are  not  consistent  with  the  rest  either  in  contents  or  in  form) 
were  appended  to  it.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent,  that  the  ‘ Dies  Irao  ’ was  used  more  frequently  as  a se- 
quence. By  that  time  it  had  been  forgotten  that  a Mass  with- 
out an  ‘Alleluia,’  such  as  the  Mass  for  the  dead,  ought  to  have 
no  sequence. 

All  those  writers,  to  whom  a large  number  of 
less  importance  might  be  added,  are  surpassed  by 
a man  who  until  recently  has  not  received  the 
recognition  and  honour  which  he  enjoyed  among 
his  contemporaries — the  chancellor  of  the  Church 
of  Paris,  Philippe  de  Grive  (Philippus  de  Grevia  ; 
1 1236).  From  his.hsmAw’e.ha.'ve a, SnnimaTheologica 
(unfortunately  still  unprinted)  end  three  collections 
of  sermons — for  feast-days,  on  the  Psalms,  and  on 
the  Gospels  appointed  for  Sundays.  These  sermons 
are  still  for  the  most  part  unpublished.  In  spite 
of  his  zealous  and  deep  theologieal  studies,  Philippe 
de  Grfeve  found  time  for  copious  poetical  activity. 
His  chief  poem  was  the  ‘ Cantio,’  a sacred  song 
intended  for  voeal  performance.  Although  extra- 
liturgical  in  contents  and  origin,  it  found  its  way 
into  the  liturgy  and  pervaded  it,  while  it  also 
prepared  the  way  for  the  saered  popular  song  in 
the  vernacular.  We  have  a whole  series  of  sucli 
songs  composed  by  him  on  subjects  ranging  from 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  of  a child-like  simplicity  and 
devotion,  to  verses  of  keen  wit  and  satire.  He  also 
wrote  some  hymns  properly  so  called  ; and  there 
are  few  hymns  in  the  great  treasury  of  the  mediseval 
dhurch  with  which  his  hymn  on  Mary  Magdalene 
will  not  bear  comparison.  Henri  d’Andeli,  in  his 
poetical  panegyric  of  Philippe  de  Grfeve,  called 
him  the  most  valiant  and  wisest  ‘ qui  fut  en  la 
crestiente.’® 

(5)  We  have  still  to  mention  a series  of  writers 
belonging  to  this  period  who  produced  some  fine 
religious  lyrics : the  ‘ doctor  universalis,’  Alanus 
of  Lille  (t  c.  1203),  on  account  of  his.  Anticlandiamis, 
ranks  among  the  most  famous  and  rvidely  read 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages ; Alexander  Neckam 
(latinized  as  Nequam),  abbot  of  Cirencester  (t  1217), 
also  one  of  the  most  skilled  artists  in  verse  of  his 
time,  composed  fine  hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  in 

1 Anal.  hymn.  1.  58311. 

2 At  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  when  canonized  by  the 
Franciscan  pope  Sixtus  iv.,  he  was  credited,  like  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  with  a series  of  ascetic  poems  which  he  did  not 
compose. 

3 Anal.  hymn.  I.  592  ff. 

4 lb.  V.  126 ff.,  175  ff. ; cf.  also  J.  E.  Weis,  Julian  von  Speier, 
Munich,  1000,  and  Julian's  von  Speier  Chorale  zn  den  Iteim- 
ofhzien  des  Franziscus-  und  Antoniusfestes,  do.  1901 ; II.  Felder, 
Die  liturg.  Reirnoffiden  auf  die  heil.  Francticus  und  Antonins, 
gedichtet  und  componiert  durch  Julian  von  Speyer,  Freiburg, 
1901. 
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honour  of  Mary  Magdalene;*  John  Hoveden 
(t  1275),  Court-chaplain  of  Queen  Eleanor  of 
England,  mother  of  Edward  III.,  composed  a series 
of  mediocre  religious  lyrics,  and  a narrative  Ij'iic 
poem  on  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ  entitled 
Philomela,  which  is  of  con.spicuous  excellence ; 
Guy  de  Basoches  (Guido  de  ilazochis),  precentor 
of  Chalons-sur-Marne  (t  1203),  in  his  collection  of 
correspondence,  which  is  important  for  the  literary 
history  of  the  period,  has  interwoven  numerous 
hymns  and  religious  poems ; ^ Adam  de  la  Bassee 
(Adamus  de  Basseia),  canon  of  Saint  Pierre  de 
Lille  (t  1258),  composed  songs  of  the  most  varied 
kinds  to  suit  existing  liturgical  or  popular  melodies ; * 
and  Orrigo  Scaccabarozzi  (t  1293),  the  arch- 
presbyter of  Milan,  wrote  several  liturgical  hymns, 
rhymed  offices,  and  Masses,  which,  however,  are 
not  remarkable  either  for  contents  or  for  form.'* 

We  must  specially  mention  two  female  writers  ; 
St.  Hildegard,  the  abbess  of  Rupertsberg  in  Bingen 
(t  1179),  and  Herradis  of  Landsberg,  abbess  of 
Hohenburg  or  Odilienberg  in  Alsace.  Hildegard, 
the  great  seeress  of  the  12th  cent.,  also  composed 
hymns  and  sequences,  or,  rather,  rough  drafts 
of  hymns  and  sequences,  which  are  corrected  by 
another  hand.  In  the  Wiesbaden  MS  (the  only 
one  in  which  they  occur)  these  rough  drafts  are 
set  to  music — whether  by  Hildegard  or  some  one 
else  we  do  not  know.'*  The  compositions  of  Her- 
radis of  Landsberg  (t  1167)  are  of  a different  kind. 
She  enriched  the  library  of  her  convent  with  a MS 
which  is  equally  interesting  for  the  history  of  art 
and  the  history  of  literature.  The  ‘ Hortus  delici- 
arum,’  as  it  was  called,  seems  to  have  been  a kind 
of  theological  Encyclopaedia,  and  was  illustrated 
by  interesting  miniatures  which  are  quite  famous. 
On  23rd  August  1870  the  MS  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  ‘ Pleasure-garden  ’ of  Herradis  also  con- 
tained a series  of  poems  ascribed  to  the  anthologist.® 
Whether  these  are  her  composition  or  not,  she 
certainly  wTote  poetry,  and  so  far  mastered  the 
Latin  tongue  as  to  be  able  to  clothe  sentiments  of 
simple  piety  in  an  unadorned  and  pleasing  garb. 

We  must  here  merely  mention  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  hymns  had  been  appearing  anonymously 
during  these  early  centuries,  and,  in  fact,  these  far 
exceed  in  numbers  the  compositions  whose  authors 
are  known. 

VI.  The  Later  Middle  Ages.— In  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  Latin  hymn-writing  slowly  but 
steadily  declined  from  the  high  level  which  it 
attained  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  There 
were  more  writers  interested  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  art,  but  they  do  not  rouse  our  admira- 
tion. And  the  great  stream  of  anonymous  poetry 
increased.  Some  works  of  first-rate  quality  ap- 
peared, but  the  gradual  falling-off’ continued.  The 
form  of  hymn- writing  seems  to  have  undergone  the 
most  rapid  eclipse  in  France,  where  it  had  reached 
its  most  perfect  development.  Word-accentuation, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  rhythmical  composi- 
tion, did  not  even  with  Abelard  attain  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  Adam  of  St.  Victor  brought  it,  and 
in  Philippe  de  Grfeve’s  work  it  perceptibly  declined. 
The  process  of  deterioration  went  on  rapidly  until 
hymn-writing  was  again  reduced  to  the  system  of 
syllable-counting  from  which  it  had  begun  to 
emerge  in  the  10th  century.  In  England,  and 
perhaps  more  gradually  in  Germany,  the  same 
deterioration  took  place ; in  Italy  it  had  never 
reached  the  perfection  which  it  attained  in  France. 

This  period  begins  with  Jacopone  da  Todi 
(t  1306),  the  Franciscan  poet,  who  composed  many 
celebrated  Italian  religious  poems.  He  is  com- 

1 Anal.  hymn,  xlviii.  262  S.  ^ lb.  1.  507  ff. 
lb.  xlviii.  298 17.  ■*  lb.  xiv.b  [1893]  and  1.  017 17. 

5 lb.  I.  483  ff. 

® In  ZET  xxiii.  [1902]  632  ff.  the  present  writer  has  shown 
that  this  is  incorrect. 


monly  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  world-renowned 
‘ Stabat  Mater,’  the  most  beautiful  medimval  elegy 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  Like  the  ‘ Dies  Irae,’  the 
‘ Stabat  Mater  ’ was  originally  a hymn  for  private 
devotion  ; but  it  occurs  in  many  of  the  15th  cent, 
books  of  prayer,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
it  found  its  way  into  the  Liturgy.  Cardinal 
Jacobus  de  Stephanescis  (t  1343)  displayed  activity 
as  a liturgical  writer  and  as  a composer.  Among 
acknowledged  compositions  of  his  are  hymns  on  St. 
George,  antiphons  in  honour  of  pope  Coelestin  V. 
(Petrus  Morrone),  and  a few  other  liturgical  and 
extra-liturgical  pieces.*  Another  cardinal,  Guil- 
lermus  da  Mandagoto  (t  1321),  more  famous  as  a 
lawyer  than  as  a poet,  composed  sequences  wldch 
his  nephew  (of  the  same  name)  included  in  the 
Missal  of  Usez,  and  thus  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Faultless  in  form,  these  poems  are  greatly  lacking 
in  the  glow  of  inspiration.^  These  writers  are 
succeeded  by  two  Austrian  poets,  the  Cistercian 
Christan  of  Lilienfeld  (t  before  1332)  and  the 
Carthusian  Konrad  of  Gaming  (Gemmicensis ; 
t 1360),  who  is  also  called  Konrad  of  Heimburg, 
after  his  birthplace.  From  the  pen  of  the  former 
we  have  a great  number  of  hymns  and  sequences, 
offices  and  prayers  in  rhyme,  which  are  all  remark- 
able for  their  carefully-cultivated  form  and  their 
tone  of  deep  piety.  His  rhymed  prayers  are  short ; 
they  nearly  all  contain  five  stanzas,  each  beginning 
with  the  word  ‘Ave.’®  Konrad  of  Gaming  has 
left  liturgical  compositions,  chiefly  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints.  Tliey  are,  as  a rule, 
rather  long,  but  reveal  a child-like  and  touching 
piety.'*  Konrad  of  Gaming  was  more  widely  read 
in  Germany  than  his  model,  Christan  of  Lilienfeld, 
whose  poems  are  preserved  almost  exclusively  in 
the  MSS  of  his  monastery.  There  were  other 
imitators  of  Christan  of  Lilienfeld  besides  Konrad, 
e.g.  the  Carthusian  Albert  of  Prague  (first  half  of 
14th  cent. ),  who  compiled  a book  of  devotion  entitled 
Scala  Cceli,  in  which  there  is  a series  of  his  own 
compositions.  They  are  inferior  in  style,  and  of 
wearisome  prolixity.®  The  prolific  writer,  Ulrich 
Stbeklin  of  Rottach,  abbot  of  Wessobrunn  (t  1443), 
shows  skilful  manipulation  of  the  forms,  but 
suffers  from  the  same  weakness  of  barren  verbiage. 
He  followed  the  lines  marked  out  by  Christan  and 
Konrad,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned  here, 
although  he  properly  belongs  to  the  next  century.® 

Turning  from  this  group  of  South  German  writers 
to  the  North,  we  find  in  the  14th  cent,  a small 
group  of  Scandinavian  hymn-writers  of  some  im- 
portance. The  oldest  of  them  is  Brynolphus  i., 
bishop  of  Scara  (t  1317),  the  author  of  a rhymed 
office  on  St.  Helena  of  Skofde,  with  the  hymns 
belonging  to  it,  and  probably  also  of  a rhymed 
office  in  honour  of  St.  Nikolaus  of  Linkdging.'* 
To  Birger  Gregorsen  (Birgerus  Gregorii ; 1 1383). 
bishop  of  Upsala,  xve  owe  rhymed  offices  in  lionour 
of  St.  Birgitta  and  St.  Botuidus,  with  accompany- 
ing hymns.®  The  hymns  of  both  these  W’riters  are 
distinguished  by  carefully  modelled  poetic  forms, 
showing  French  influence.  A third  northern 
writer,  Petrus  Olavi,  attendant  of  St.  Birgitta 
and  confessor  in  Vadstena  (t  1378),  seems  more 
careless  regarding  cadence  and  rhyme.  He  arranged 
the  choral  office  of  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Birgitta,  and  composed  a whole  series  of  new  hymns 
for  it.® 

In  the  first  half  of  the  14fh  cent,  there  flourished 
in  France  Guillaume  de  Deguilleville  (Guillermus 
de  Deguilevilla ; f after  1358),  prior  of  Chaalis, 

1 Anal.  hymn.  1.  624  ff.  3 /],.  xlviii.  317 17. 

3 Ib.  xli.a  [1903]. 

4 The  lirst  coniplef  o eel.  of  the  poems  of  Koiirad  is  in 
hymn.  hi.  [1S8S] 

s Ih.  hi.  106  If.  6 Ih.  vi.  [1880],  xxN\ih.  [1002]. 
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known  through  liis  epic-didactic  poems  in  his 
mother-tongue,  ‘ Ffelerinage  de  la  vie  humaine,’ 
‘Pfelerinage  de  I’S-me,’  ‘ Pfelerinage  Jesu-Christ.’ 
He  has  also  left  several  very  long  Latin  poems,  in 
^yhich  is  noticeable  a vanisliing  of  the  word- 
accentuation.^  Along  ■vnth  liim  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Englishman  Gualterus  Wiburnus,  a 
Franciscan  poet  (t  after  1367),  who  composed 
several  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  in  carefully- 
handled  forms.^  At  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  lived 
two  poets  w’ho  are  closely  connected  tlirough  the 
Feast  of  the  Visitation  of  Our  Lady,  which  was 
just  then  beginning  to  be  observed — Cardinal  Adam 
Hasten,  also  called  ‘ Adam  TLngiicus ’ (t  1397),  and 
Johann  of  Jenstein,  archbishop  of  Prague  (t  1400). 
An  illuminated  edition  of  Jenstein’s  works,  which 
he  himself  revised,  appeared  in  Rome.  This  is 
the  present  Codex  Vaticanus,  1122.  It  also  con- 
tains the  ecclesiastical  compositions  of  Jenstein — 
sequences,  tropes,  rhymed  offices,  hymns,  and 
rhymed  prayers,  which  are  very  unequal  in  con- 
tents and  form,  his  worst  being  the  hymns  on  St. 
Wenzel.®  Jenstein  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
observance  of  the  festival  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin  into  his  Archiepiscoisal  see,  and  urged 
Urban  vi.  to  introduce  it  into  the  whole  Church. 
Urban  vi.  was  prevented  by  death  from  carrying 
out  the  suggestion  ; but  his  successor,  Boniface  IX., 
in  1389  issued  the  bull  commanding  the  observance 
of  the  festival.  The  office  composed  by  Jenstein, 
however,  was  not  adopted  into  the  Roman  breviarj^ 
for  that  honour  was  reserved  for  a rhymed  office 
composed  by  Cardinal  Adam  Easton.  It  begins 
with  the  words,  ‘ Accedunt  laudes  virginis,’  and 
exhibits  an  acrostic  on  his  name,  which,  however, 
has  fallen  into  disorder.^  This  office  was  handled 
severely,  and  not  altogether  justly,  by  the  Humanist 
Jakob  Wimpheling  in  his  Casticjationes  locoruni  in 
can  fids  ecclesiasticis  et  divinis  offidis  depravatorum 
(1500).  The  festival  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
caused  great  activity  on  the  part  of  poets.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  ten  different  rhymed  offices 
in  honour  of  it.  One  of  them,  used  by  the  Domini- 
can order,®  and  beginning,  ‘ Collaetentur  corda 
fidelium,’  was  composed  by  Raimund  of  Capua 
(t  1399),  confessor  and  biographer  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena.  Another  Dominican,  Martialis  Auribelli 
(j-  1473),  wrote  acrostic  hymns  in  honour  of  Saint 
Vincent  Ferrer. 

We  have  already  entered  the  15th  century. 
Among  the  writers  in  the  earlier  part  of  it  is  the 
unfortunate  fanatic  Johann  Hus  (t  1415).  Only  a 
few  of  his  hymns  remain,  composed  partly  in 
Czech  and  partly  in  Latin.  The  most  w’idely 
celebrated  was  his  ‘Jesu  Christe,  nostra  salus,’ 
which  shows  his  name  woven  into  an  acrostic,  and 
which  is  still  occasionally  sung.  With  the  name 
of  Hus  we  may  connect  the  host  of  anonymous 
Bohemian  poets  who  zealously  cultivated  a special 
kind  of  Church  hymn,  the  so-called  ‘ cantiones.’ 
Next  to  France,  no  country  has  so  delighted  in  this 
form  of  vocal  music  as  Bohemia.  Their  form — 
doubled  stanzas,  and  a concluding  song  to  follow, 
sometimes  similarly  doubled — is  often  very  artistic ; 
their  rhythm  and  rhymes,  however,  show  every 
sign  of  decadence. 

A figure  whose  fame  belongs  to  universal  history 
marks  the  end  of  the  15th  cent. — that  of  Thomas 
k Kempis  (t  1471).  He  wrote  a number  of  hymns 
and  rhymed  prayers.  Some  of  the  prayers  seem 
to  have  been  provided  with  melodies,  most  of  them 
not  for  public  but  for  private  use.  The  composi- 
tions of  the  famous  mystic  are  not  of  great  poetic 
value.®  Somewhat  younger  than  a Kempis,  and 
following  in  his  track  as  a mystic  and  jmet,  is 

3 Anal.  hymn.  .\Iriii.  " Ib.  1.  630  tf. 

2 Jb.  xlviii.  421  ff.  4 Jb,  xxvi.  89  ff. 
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Johannes  Mauburnus  (1  1503),  abbot  of  Li\Ty. 
jMost  of  his  works  are  still  unprinted.  Those 
which  we  know  to  be  his  are  foimd  in  his  Rosetum 
exercitiorum  spiritualium  (first  printed,  1491).* 
With  these  two  mystics  we  may  associate  a third, 
Henricus  Pistor,  canon  of  St.  Victor  in  Paris. 
Jodocus  Clichtoveus  has  preserved  in  his  Eludda- 
torium  ecclesiasticum  a fine  sequence  of  his  com- 
posed for  the  festival  of  St.  .John  the  Baptist. 
One  of  the  most  prolific  theological  authors  of 
this  period  is  Dionysius  of  Rickel,  known  also  as 
‘ Diony.‘'-ius  Carthusianus  ’ (tl471).  He  has  been 
given  the  cognomen,  ‘Doctor  Ecstaticus,’ although, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  his  character  apjiears  to  have 
been  the  prosaic  one  of  compiler.  He  also  com- 
posed some  Latin  rhythms.  There  are  extant  long 
poems  on  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  or,  rather, 
rhymed  dissertations  and  reflexions  which  are 
wearisome  from  their  prolixity.  They  are  known 
only  from  the  author’s  Opera  Minora,  Cologne, 
1532.  A few  other  religious  poets  of  this  period 
deserve  mention.  Matthaus  Ronto,  a monk  of 
the  Olivetan  convent  at  Siena  (f  1443),  wrote  some 
hymns  which  are  preserved  in  a MS  of  the  Wil- 
hering  monastery.® 

Hieronymus  de  Werdea  (as  he  was  called  in  the 
convent,  though  christened  John),  prior  of  Monsen 
(tl475),  wrote  religious  poems  (which  never  take 
tlie  form  of  liturgical  composition)  celebrating 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  Saints  Benedict,  Florian, 
George,  etc.  Considering  the  period  in  which  he 
wrote,  their  form  is  well  managed,  but  there  is 
no  genuine  poetical  inspiration  in  them.  We  m.aj’ 
also  mention  Wynaiidus  de  Stega,  priest  at  Ba- 
charach,  who  has  left  hymns  and  sequences  in 
honour  of  St.  Werner.  A Vatican  MS  has  pre- 
served two  other  poems  of  his,  one  in  a German 
adaptation.  At  the  close  of  the  century  stands 
the  Franciscan  Johannes  Tisserand,  who  founded 
an  order  of  Magdalens  in  Paris  in  1493.  A Paris 
MS  has  handed  down  some  of  his  poems,  whose 
form  reminds  us  of  those  of  Guillaume  de  Deguille- 
ville.  He  composed  the  Acts  of  Bernhard  de  Corbio 
and  the  five  martyrs  of  Morocco,  and  possibly  also 
the  rhymed  office  which  exists  in  honour  of  these 
martyrs. 

Summary. — It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  fore- 
going list  of  hymn-writers,  but  the  purpose  of  this 
article  has  been  rather  to  indicate  only  the  princi- 
pal figures  and  most  significant  tendencies  at  work. 
We  have  seen  that  all  through  the  Middle  Ages 
metrical  as  well  as  rhythmical  poetry  was  culti- 
vated, while  poetry  modelled  on  that  of  ancient 
Rome  was  never  entirely  extinct.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  mediaeval  period  the  character  of 
this  poetiy  changed  ; and  the  so-called  humanistic 
poetry,  the  product  of  the  Renaissance  of  classical 
learning,  appeared.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
metrical  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  by 
greater  purity  of  language  and  poetical  form,  but 
also  by  greater  dependence  on  the  common  models 
— a dependence  which  is  sometimes  repellent.  This 
kind  of  compo.sition  first  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14tli  cent.,  but  soon  passed  over 
into  Germany.  At  first  it  was  only  rarely  in  the 
form  of  religious  poetry  or  hymns,  but  later  it 
became  quite  an  important  branch  of  religious  lyric 
poetry.  As  this  humanistic  poetry  seldom  found  its 
way  into  liturgical  use,  for  the  exigencies  of  which 
the  period  of  rhythmical  poetry  liad  made  ample 
provision,  we  have  here  disregarded  it.  It  was 
a new  art,  alien  and  hostile  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Although  mediajval  composition  in  its  offshoots 
reaches  far  past  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  the 
beginning  of  humanistic  poetry  goes  far  back  into 
the  departing  medireval  period,  we  may  designate 
the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  dividing  line  between 
1 Cf.  A'tial.  hymn.  1.  ^ Jb.  xlviii.  45Gff. 
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the  intellectual  world  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  a 
more  modern  period.  This  line,  at  any  rate, 
separates  the  freely  developing  liturgical  composi- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  period  from  that  of  tire  post- 
Tridentine  period,  which  was  executed  to  order. 
When  the  Roman  rite  obtained  exclusive  validity, 
the  very  conditions  of  existence  were  withdrawn 
from  liturgical  composition.  It  had  to  come  to  an 
end  because  there  rvas  no  more  scope  for  it  in  the 
liturgy  ; and  the  liturgy  itself  was  looked  upon  as 
something  finislied  and  complete.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  few  necessities  of  the  kind  by  a 
Roman  Congregation,  which  gave  a commission 
for  hymn-writing,  but  could  not  supjdy  poetic  in- 
spiration. On  one  occasion,  however,  a national 
Church,  a Galilean,  burst  from  these  fetters  and 
created  liturgies  and  liturgical  poems,  although 
only  one  poet,  J.  B.  Santeul,  deserves  mention. 
Even  in  the  Galilean  poems  there  is  no  pulse  of 
genuine  liturgical  life ; they  were  commissioned 
work ; it  is  a,  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
authority  who  commissioned  them  resided  in  Rome, 
Paris,  or  Lyons ; they  were  manufactured,  not  a 
natural  growth,  and  only  furnish  another  proof 
that  what  has  been  extinguished  cannot  be  called 
back  to  life  by  an  arbitrary  decree.  And,  since 
history  is  always  the  representation  of  life,  we 
may  without  exaggeration  affirm  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  liturgy  in  general  and  of  liturgical 
poetry  in  particular  closes  with  the  Council  of 
Trent. 
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G.  M.  Dreves. 

HYMNS  (Irish  Christian). — Like  all  the  hymns 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  religious  poems  of  Christian 
Ireland  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  directly 
intended  for  use  in  liturgical  worship,  and  (2)  those 
written  for  purposes  not  originally  connected  with 
the  offices  of  the  Church,  such  as  hymns  in  praise 
of  special  saints,  or  verses  composed  as  cliarms 
against  disease  or  pestilence,  or  as  safeguards  in 
moments  of  danger.  Many  of  tliese  personal 
poems  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Church  services,  although  they  were  not  written 
expressly  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  first  group  all 
are  in  Latin  ; of  the  second  group  some  are  in 
Latin  and  some  in  Irish. 

I.  Liturgical  hymns. — The  use  of  hymns  in  the 
offices  of  the  Clmrcli  seems  to  have  been  a very 
ancient  custom  in  Ireland.  In  Adamnan’s  Vita  S. 
Columbcc,  a liymnorur.i  lihar  septimaniorum  sanctic 
Columbee  manu  dcscriptus,  apparently  a Ijook  of 
hymns  for  use  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  week,  is 
mentioned  (ii.  9),  and  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
prefaces  to  St.  Columlia’s  hymn,  ‘ Altus  I’rosator  ’ 
(/?’.  Lib.  Hymn.  ii.  24),  that  Gregory  sent  a gift  to 
St.  Columba  of  tlie  Flymns  of  the.  Week.  We  find 
also  tliat,  on  the  morning  of  the  death  of  the  Saint 


(9  June  597),  hymns  were  sung  in  the  mona.stic 
offices  at  Iona ; hymnis  matutinalibus  terminatis 
is  tlio  phra.se  used  by  i^damnan  (iii.  23).  These 
slight  indications  point  to  the  use  of  hymns  in  the 
(jflices  of  the  Churcii  .as  earlj’  as  the  6th  century. 
That  they  were  so  used  in  times  not  far  removed 
from  this  at  least  is  certain.  The  Antiphonary  of 
Bangor  dates  from  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.,  and 
twelve  hymns  used  in  the  Churcli  offices  are  given 
in  it.  Again,  in  the  directions  given  in  the  litur- 
gical fragment  found  at  the  end  of  the  9th  cent, 
copy  of  the  Gospels  called  the  Book  of  St.  Mulling, 
portions  of  three  (possibly  four)  well-known  Irish 
liymns  are  directed  to  be  sung,  with  certain  sup- 
plementary stanzas,  in  the  course  of  a short  office 
v.'hich  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a service  of 
intercession  against  the  yellow  pl.ague,  a pestilence 
which  decimated  Ireland  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  7th  and  following  centuries.  An  office 
practically  identical  with  this  is  .appointed  in  the 
tract  entitled  The  Second  Vision  of  Adamnan 
(Leabhar  Brcac,  p.  258'^  f. ) for  special  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer ; also  on  the  lirst  three  leaves 
of  the  10th  cent.  (?)  Greek  Psalter  at  Basel  (A. 
vii.  3),  which  contains  some  Latin  pieces  .and 
directions  for  what  appears  to  be  a monastic  oliice 
in  Irish  handwriting,  three  Irish  hymns  are 
found. 

In  the  largest  existing  collection  of  Irish  and 
Latin  hymns,  that  known  as  the  Irish  Liber  llymn- 
oriim,  of  which  two  klSS,  slightly  differing  from 
e.ach  other  in  contents,  exist — one  now  in  the 
Fr.anciscan  Library,  Merch.ant's  Quay,  Dublin, 
which  belonged  to  the  Libr.ary  of  Father  John 
Colgan  at  Louv.ain  in  the  17th  cent.  ; the  other  in 
the  Libr.ary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (classed  E. 
4.  2),  a MS  of  the  lltli  cent. — the  material  does  not 
appear  to  be  .arr.anged  in  any  order  of  service.  It 
contains  in  the  main  body  of  the  collection  17 
hymns  .and  jioems  in  Latin  and  9 in  Irish,  also  the 
‘ Te  Deuni,’  ‘ Benedictus,’  ‘ Magnilic.at,’  ' Gloria  in 
cxcelsis,’  an  abridgment  of  the  Psalter,  etc. ; and 
.among  the  extra  matter  added  at  a later  time  in 
the  Franciscan  MS  are  found  two  other  L.atin 
hymns  and  the  ‘ Lorica  ’ of  Gildas,  with  the  ‘ Bene- 
dicitc,’  the  ‘ Quiennque  vult,’  etc. 

From  the  mauner  in  which  the  material  is  thrown  together 
and  the  elaborate  prefaces  in  Irish  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  a miscellany  of  religious  pieces 
rather  than  an  actual  choir  book.  The  editors  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  compiled  at  a time  wlien  the  older  Celtic  services 
were  giving  place  to  the  use  in  England,  in  order  to  preserve 
all  those  pieces  which  were  most  cherished  in  the  memories  of 
the  monks,  as  connected  with  a system  of  worship  which  was 
being  superseded  by  a new  and  less  national  order  of  religious 
service. 

Several  of  the  poems  cont.aincd  in  the  Liber 
Bymnormn  are  .ascribed  to  saints  of  the  6th  and 
7th  centuries.  Besides  the  ‘Lorica,’  or  hymn  of 
protection,  ascribed  to  St.  P.atrick  himself,  there 
are  hymns  by  St.  Seclmall  (Seenndinus),  a con- 
temporary and  disciple  of  St.  P.atrick,  by  St. 
Columba  (t597),  by  St.  Ultan  (t656),  by  St. 
Broccan  ((•  650),  by  St.  Cnmmian  Fada  ( ‘ tlie  T.all  ’ ) 
(t  661-2),  and  by  other  saints  of  the  7th  .and  8th 
centuries.  That  many  of  these  hymns  are  of  great 
.antiquity  is  shoivn  by  the  use  in  them  of  pre- 
Hieronymian  texts  in  both  the  OT  and  NT  qnot.a- 
tions  and  allusions,  such  as  are  found  in  Seelinall’s 
‘ Andite  omnes  ’ in  lionour  of  St.  Patrick,  .and  in 
St.  Columha’s  ‘Altus  Prosator.’  The  surprise  of 
St.  Patrick,  expressed  in  the  I’reface,  at  the  use  by 
St.  Sechn.all  of  the  word  ‘ maximus  ’ in  the  phrase 
‘ ma.ximus  namque  in  regno  caelorum’  is  also 
interesting,  as  this  is  the  reading  of  St.  Cyprian 
.and  of  the  Rushworth  Gospels,  the  Vidgate  (Mt  5''’) 
h.aving  ‘magnus.’  It  shows  that  the  hymn  pre- 
served a re.ading  alrc.ady  almost  forgotten  at  the 
time  of  the  comjiosition  of  I he  Irisli  prefaces,  which 
are  prob.ably  in  all  cases  later  than  the  hymns 
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themselves,  and  that  the  author  of  the  preface  was 
perplexed  at  the  use  of  a word  unfamiliar  to  liim. 
The  ascription  of  the  ‘ Lorica  ’ to  St.  Patrick 
(1461),  and  of  the  hymn  ‘ Audite  omnes’  to  his 
contemporary  St.  Sechnall,  is  confirmed  by  their 
rude  Latinity  and  hy  the  use  of  uncouth  grammati- 
cal forms  in  the  former,  as  well  as  hy  the  structure 
of  both  poems.  The  ‘ Lorica’  is  not  in  metre,  and, 
though  constructed  with  a sense  of  proportion, 
it  shows  no  knowledge  of  either  Irish  or  classic 
forms  of  verse.  It  contains  allusions  to  pagan 
practices,  and  is  evidently  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  native  pagan  rune  or  charm.  The  hymn  of  St. 
Sechnall  is  unrhymed,  a,nd  quantity  and  elision  are 
completely  ignored  ; nor  does  it  show  acquaintance 
with  the  Irish  poetic  rules  of  composition,  which 
required  a certain  fixed  number  of  lines  and  syl- 
lables, besides  alliteration,  rhyme,  and  assonance. 
It  would  seem  that  these  poems  were  composed 
before  the  native  poetic  metres  had  reached  perfec- 
tion, and  this  is  in  accordance  with  their  early 
legendary  origin.  In  St.  Columba’s  great  poem, 
the  ‘ Altus  Prosator,’  we  are  carried  a step  forward, 
for  some  more  definite  effort  at  structural  confor- 
mity is  shown  ; each  line  is  closed  by  a word  of 
three  or  more  syllables,  with  a rhyming  sound  in 
the  last  syllable  and  a careful  choice  of  concurrent 
vowels.  This  hymn  recounts  in  an  alphabetical 
poem  of  24  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  addressed  to 
the  Trinity,  the  creation  and  fall  of  the  angels,  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  and  the  under  world,  and  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  and  final  judgment.  It  shows  curious 
affinities  with  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Saltair-na-Bann,  the  longest  Irish 
mediffival  poem  on  any  religious  subject,  which 
contains  sections  treating  of  the  same  questions  of 
cosmogony  and  speculations  on  the  system  and  fate 
of  the  universe.  It  is  found  in  many  IMSS  among 
works  ascribed  to  Pro.sper  of  Aquitaine  (403-465)  ; 
in  three  cases  or  more  it  follows  on  the  work  dc 
Vita  contcmplativa,  now  known  not  to  be  a genuine 
work  of  Prosper’s.  But  its  subject  and  char- 
acter, its  barbarous  Latinity,  and  its  use  of  words 
found  only  in  a few  pieces  which  have  Celtic 
origins  (see  below,  § 3),  as  rvell  as  its  use  of  an  0. 
Lat.  text  similar  to  that  in  early  use  in  Ireland, 
tend  to  confirm  the  traditional  ascription  of  the 
hymn  to  St.  Coluniba.  The  inclusion  of  a long 
portion  of  this  poem  in  a hymn  by  Rabanus 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mainz  (786-856),  and  its 
appearance  among  the  works  of  Prosper,  testifj' 
to  its  popularity.  It  is  said  in  the  preface  to  have 
been  written  in  Hi  (Iona)  and  sent  as  a gift  to 
Pope  Gregory,  who  ‘ found  no  fault  with  it  except 
the  scantiness  in  it  of  praise  of  the  Trinity sc, 
though  the  Persons  were  praised  through  their 
creatures.’  This  reproof  reaching  St.  Colnmba,  he 
wrote  the  hymn  ‘ In  te  Christe  ’ to  amend  this  lack 
in  the  former  composition. 

A gradual  approach  to  a more  perfect  form  of 
verse-structure  according  to  native  Irish  ideals  is 
seen  in  the  hymn  of  St.  Cummian  ‘the  Tall,’ 
‘ Celebra  Juda,’  which  has  a rich  end-rhyme  or 
harmony  of  two  or  more  syllables,  with  a careful 
correspondence  in  the  vowel  sounds  and  occasional 
alliteration  and  internal  rhyme.  In  the  later 
hymns  by  St.  Colman  mac  Murchon  in  praise  of 
St.  Michael,  and  in  St.  Cuchnimne’s  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent, 
(at  a time  when  we  know  from  the  fragments  of 
non-Iiturgical  verse  that  remain  to  us  that  Irish 
poetry  was  approaching  its  highest  perfection),  we 
find  tins  verse-system  developed  Avith  the  richest 
and  noblest  effect.  The  prosody  of  the  classical 
language  is  replaced  by  accent  and  rhyme,  and 
the  technical  skill  of  such  lines  as  this,  Avith 
its  rich  trisyllabic  rhymes,  its  alliterations,  cor- 


respondences, and  harmonies,  could  not  easily 
be  suiqrassed  : 

aeterna  possint  prasatare  n ais  rc^'iii  a'llia 

ut  possideani  cum  Christo  I'uradi' i naudia 

(Hymn  of  St.  Colman  [i  731J), 

or  again  : 

ciuitemus  in  6mni  die  ctnciutntcs  v;iri6 

ctnclamiintes  D60  dignuin  hjannum  sinclae  ilariic 
(Hymn  of  St.  Cuchuimne  [t  746]). 

The  only  hymn  in  the  Ir.  Lib.  Hymn,  not  by 
Irish  saints  is  that  ascribed  to  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  ‘ Hymnum  dicat  turba  fratrum,’ a classic 
unrhymed  poem  Avhich  is  praised  by  Bede  (de 
Arte  met.  23  \_FL  xc.  173]),  but  Avithout  naming 
any  author.  It  is  not  accepted  as  Hilary's  by 
Daniel  or  Dreves ; the  latter  considers  th.nt  only 
the  three  hymns  found  in  the  Gamurrini  MS  in 
Arezzo  are  genuine  Avorks  of  Hilary.  Yet  there 
is  much  more  solid  ground  for  accepting  it  as  Ids 
than  there  is  for  receiving  the  seven  hymns  printed 
under  Hilary’s  name  by  Daniel  and  accejited  by 
D.  S.  Wrangham  in  Jidian’s  Diet,  of  Hynuioloyy- 
(London,  1907,  p.  522),  the  authorities  for  Avhich 
are  very  late.  The  ‘ Hymnum  dicat’  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  Hilary  in  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor, 
7th  cent.,  in  tAvo  ancient  codices  of  St.  Gall  (codd. 
567  and  577)  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  in 
the  tAvo  MS  copies  of  the  Ir.  Lib.  Hymn.  ; it  is 
also  so  named  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Itheims 
(t  882),  tAA'ice  {de  Una  et  non  Trina  Dcilntc,  i.  and 
xii.  \_PL  exxv.  486,  566]) ; it  forms  part  of  the 
offices  in  the  Book  of  St.  Mulling,  in  the  Second 
Vision  of  Adamnan,  and  in  the  Book  of  Cerne — 
the  last  a document  Avhich  shoAvs  signs  of  having 
been  formed  under  Irish  influences  ; in  the  .Second 
Vision  of  Adamnan,  as  in  ‘ de  Arreis,’  an  old  Irisli 
tract  (for  Avhich  see  ECel  xa'.  [1894]  285-298,  it 
is  directed  to  be  repeated  as  a charm  or  peniten- 
tial exercise,  and  the  A'alue  attached  to  its  recita- 
tion is  shoAvn  by  the  story  of  the  three  clerics  (W. 
Stokes,  Lives  of  the  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more,  Oxford,  1888,  pp.  viii,  ix).  It  AA’ould  appear 
from  the  Rule  of  St.  Ailbe  of  Einly  (t  542  [';]),  and 
from  its  pdace  in  the  Book  of  Cerne,  that  it  Avas  sung 
in  the  early  morning  ; but  one  of  the  prefaces  sug- 
gests another  purpose.  It  says  sic  nobis  convenit 
canere  post  prandium,  and  the  St.  Gall  MS  no. 
567  directs  its  recitation  omni  tempore.  The  last 
eight  lines  seem  to  be  an  addition  by  an  Irisli 
AATiter.  Among  the  additamenta  copied  into  the 
Liber  Hymnorum  at  a later  date  are  the  AA-ell- 
IvnoAAm  ‘ Christe  qui  lu.x  es  et  dies,’  and  a hymn  in 
praise  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  ‘ Clhristi  I’atris  in 
dextera’;  the  latter  poem  is  not  found  elseAvhere, 
and  it  is  probably  a nath-e  comprosition.  Among 
the  hymns  in  Irish,  the  poem  in  praise  of  St. 
Bi  igid,  variously  ascribed  to  St.  Columba  and  to 
St.  Ultan  (t  656),  beginning  Brigit  bi  bithmaith — 
‘ Brigid,  ever-good  Avoman  ’ — is  the  most  perfect, 
and  shoAvs  a complete  mastery  of  the  difficult 
technical  laAvs  Avhich  governed  Irish  verse. 

In  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  are  found  twelve 
Latin  hymns,  ten  of  them  placed  close  together  in 
the  first  section  of  the  book,  and  two  at  the  end, 
but  probably  sung  at  interA'als  during  the  offices, 
for  Ave  find  the  musical  rubric  ‘ Post  HjTnnum  ’ 
attached  to  four  of  the  Collects.  Besides  these 
hymns  proper,  there  is  a whole  series  of  rhym- 
ing Collects  for  the  day  and  night  hours  (nos.  17- 
26),  and  similar  Collects  are  found  elseAvhere  inter- 
spersed among  the  prayers  and  antiphons.  Of 
the  tAvelve  hymns,  tAvo,  the  ‘ Hymnum  dicat  ’ of 
St.  Hilary  and  St.  Sechnall’s  hymn  in  praise  of  St. 
Patrick,  ‘ Audite  omnes,’  are  found  in  the  Ir. 
Lib.  Hymn,  and  elseAvh.ere.  Three  (nos.  14,  95, 
129)  are  personal  to  the  monastery  of  Bangor  (Co. 
DoAvn),  from  Avhich  the  service  book  originally 
emanated  ; they  celebrate  the  praises  of  this  im- 
portant foundation  and  of  its  first  abbots.  It  con- 
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tains  also  a hymn  in  praise  of  a St.  Camelac,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known.  Of  the  remaining  six 
hymns,  one,  ‘ Mediae  noctis  tempns  est  ’ (no.  10), 

i.s  well-known  and  is  given  botli  here  and  in  the 
Mozarabic  Breviary  (see  PL  Ixx.xvi.  932  f.)  for 
‘ medium  noctis.’  It  is  cited  in  the  Buie  (xi.  69) 
of  Caesarius  of  Arles  (t  542;  AS,  Jan.  ii.  18)  for 
use  at  the  first  nocturn  and  by  the  Codex  Kheno- 
viensis  (9th  cent.)  for  use  at  noctums  on  Sunday. 
Daniel  (i.  46,  iv.  26)  thinks  that  it  is  an  Ambrosian 
hymn,  and  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  liymn  ‘.Jesn 
defensor  omnium  ’ with  which  it  has  often  been 
printed.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  Irish  origin. 
The  remaining  five  hymns  are  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  nos.  3,  8,  9 are  almost  undoubtedly  Irish. 
Nos.  11,  12  do  not  show  suffioient  indications  to 
pronounce  upon  their  origin,  but  they  are  found 
in  no  other  copy,  whicli  argues  in  favour  of  their 
local  origin.  The  liymn  of  the  Apostles  (no.  3) 
was  very  popular  in  Ireland  and  is  mentioned  with 
St.  Sechnall’s  hymn  ‘ Audite  omnes,’  St.  Colman’s 
hymn  to  St.  Michael,  ‘ In  Trinitate  spes,’  and  the 
‘ Hymnum  dicat’  of  Hilary  as  among  the  peniten- 
tial hymns  recommended  in  The  Second  Vision  of 
Adamnan  (c.  1096).  It  consists  of  42  stanzas  be- 
ginning ‘Precaniur  Patrem,’  and  was  probably  an 
E.astertide  or  Sunday  hymn.  Daniel  thinks,  .and 
J.  D.  Chambers  (in  Julian,  p.  642)  agrees  with  him, 
that  it  bears  evidence  of  having  been  translated 
from  a Greek  original. 

The  beautiful  hymn,  ‘ Sancti  venite,  Christ! 
corpus  suniite  ’ (no.  8),  is  entitled  Hymnns  quando 
communicant  sacerdotcs,  and  was  sung  during  the 
communion  of  the  priests  who  formed  part  of  the 
monastic  body.  Hence  D.aniel’s  argument  (i.  no. 
160,  iv.  109)  that  the  .administration  of  the 
s.acrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity  is  implied  in 
such  lines  as  ‘ Hoc  sacramento  corporis  et  san- 
guinis ’ falls  to  the  ground  so  far  .as  this  hymn  is 
concerned.  Tradition  says  th.at,  when  Patrick 
and  Sechnall  were  p.assing  a church,  they  heard 
this  hymn  chanted  within  by  a choir  of  angels  at 
the  offering.  It  is  still  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
Western  Church,  .and  is  f.amiliar  in  Neale’s  trans- 
lation, ‘ Draw  nigh  and  take  the  Body  of  the  Lord.’ 
The  hymn  ‘ Ignis  Creator  igneus  ’ (no.  9),  entitled 
Hymnus  quando  cereus  henedicitur,  seems  to  have 
been  sung  at  the  daily  lighting  of  lamps  at  the 
‘ Hora  Vesper tina  ’ or  else  at  the  annual  festival 
of  the  benediction  of  the  Paschal  candle  on  Easter 
even.  The  custom  of  lighting  a Paschal  fire  was 
very  .ancient  in  Ireland,  and  Duchesne  thinks  that 
it  spre.ad  from  there  to  other  countries  (Christian 
IFors/tip'*,  London,  1912,  p.  250  f.).  The  hymn  to 
martyrs,  ‘ Sacratissimi  martyres  summi  Dei’  (no. 
11),  is  rhythmic  rather  than  metrical.  No.  12, 

‘ Spiritus  divinae  lucis  gloriae,’  is  for  use  .at  matins 
on  Sunday.  Its  origin  is  unknown. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  how  common  was  the  use 
of  alphabetical  hymns  in  the  Irish  Church.  Nos. 
1,  2,  14,  25,  and  28  of  the  hymns  in  the  Ir.  Lib. 
Hymn,  are  alphabetical  hymns,  and  nos.  13,  14, 
15,  and  129  in  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  no.  14,  the  hymn  to  St. 
Comg.all,  abbot  .and  founder  of  Bangor  mon.as- 
tery,  the  whole  poem  is  <a  toiir  de  force  ; almost 
every  line  in  the  st.anzas  of  8 or  10  lines  each 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  letter  or  syllable. 
The  hymn  of  Caelius  Scdulius,  ‘ A soils  ortus  car- 
dine,’  is  also  .alphabetical,  and  there  are  other 
examples.  Among  the  L.atin  poems  of  St  Colum- 
banus  (b.  543)  and  Sedulius  Scottus  (f  after  874) 
are  several  on  religious  subjects.  Dreves  includes 
seven  hymns  by  Sedulius  in  his  collection,  three  of 
them  being  Paschal  hymns  (Anal.  Hymn.  1.  [Leip- 
zig, 1907]  229).  Others  will  be  found  interspersed 
in  the  Liber  de  Beetorihus  Christinnis  of  Sedulius. 

A number  of  Irish  hymns  which  found  their 


w.ay  abroad  about  the  11th  cent,  are  studied  by 
C.  Blume  in  Der  Cursus  S.  Bened.  Ntirs.  (Leipzig, 
1908). 

2.  Hymns  used  as  charms. — X large  number  of 
the  Irish  hymns  were  composed  as  charms,  the 
recitation  of  them  being  suppo.sed  to  ward  olf 
famine,  disease,  fire,  or  pestilence,  or  they  were 
used  to  safeguard  a traveller  on  going  a journey. 
Such  are  the  ‘Noli  Pater’  of  St.  Columba,  the 
‘Loricas’  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  the 
hymn  of  St.  Colman  mac  Ui  Clua.saigh  (Sin  Di), 
the  hymn  of  St.  Cuchuimne,  ‘ Cantemus  in  omni 
die,’  the  hymn  of  St.  Colman  m.nc  Tilurchon,  ‘ In 
Trinit.ate  spes  mea,’  and  many  others.  The  re- 
citation of  such  hymns  was  supposed  not  only  to 
confer  protection  on  the  author,  but  to  be  a .safe- 
guard against  similar  perils  to  all  who  recited 
them  afterw.ards,  besides  in  most  cases  securing 
heaven  to  those  who  kept  up  the  practice  regularly 
(see  prefaces  to  the.se  hymns  in  fr.  Lib.  Hymn.). 
In  several  instances,  where  the  hj'mn  was  long 
or  dillicult  to  remember,  the  same  benefits  were 
obtained  by  reciting  the  last  three  stanzas  only. 
For  instances  of  this  practice  see  the  oliice  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Mxdling,  in  which  the  last  three 
stanzas  of  the  hymns  ‘Audite  omnes,’  ‘Celebr.a 
Juda,’ and  ‘Hymnum  dicat’  only  are  given.  In 
one  instance,  ‘ Christus  in  nostra,’  only  the  last 
three  stanz.as  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a long 
alphabetical  poem  have  survived  either  in  the  Ir. 
Lib.  Hymn,  or  iii  the  office  in  the  Basel  MS  (.\. 
vii.  3),  where  .also  it  is  found.  A similar  custom 
is  the  recitation  of  365  verses  g.athered  from  the 
Psalms,  which  was  hehl  to  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  whole  Psalter. 

3.  Loricas. — ^ Among  these  charm-hj-n-.ns,  the 
Luricas  or  Loricas,  ‘ iTjonns  ol  the  Breast-plate,’ 
which  were  compo.sed  as  a protection  agaiiist  danger 
or  disease,  form  ,a  group  by  themselves,  showing 
special  peculi.arities.  Ten  of  these  are  known,  but 
they  are,  doubtless,  only  examples  of  a common 
form  of  religious  invocation.  They  nsually  fall  into 
two  or  three  parts,  the  first  invoking  the  power  of 
the  Trinity  and  of  the  angels  .and  heavenly  hosts, 
the  seconcl  enumerating  at  great  length  and  with 
extraordinary  minuteness  the  mem  hors  of  the  body 
which  might  be  subject  to  injuiy,  with  often  a 
thiril  part  detailing  the  dangers  to  which  the  body 
is  exposed,  as  in  St.  Patrick’s  ‘ Lorica.’  A common 
feature  of  all  these  ch.arm-hymns  is  the  rojietition 
of  the  same  phrases  .and  invocations,  often  at  great 
length  and  with  slight  variations. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these 
Loricas  : (1)  The  Lorica  of  St.  Patrick  is  of  early 
date,  though  it  is  not  found  in  Muirchu's  Life  of 
the  s.aint.  It  was  traditionally  composed  as  a 
jnotection  when  the  s.aint  and  his  companions  were 
in  flight  before  the  king  of  Tara,  and  is  said  to  have 
rendered  them  invisible.  It  is  uncouth  in  lan- 
guage ; but  in  spirit  and  structure,  as  in  religious 
fervour,  it  is  by  far  the  liiiest  of  all  the  charm- 
hymns. 

(2)  More  p.agaii  and  very  fatalistic  in  tone  is  an 
ancient  and  rude  Lorica  of  St.  Columba,  in  which 
God  is  addressed  as  ‘ King  of  the  White  Sun’  and 
Christ  as  ‘ My  Druid.’  It  is  saiil  to  have  been  com- 
posed as  a protection  when  the  saint  was  journey- 
ing to  Donegal  after  the  Battle  of  Culdremhne. 

(3)  The  authorship  of  the  long:  Lonca  of  Gildas  (palled  also 
the  Lorica  of  Latkacen,  Lodincr,  or  f.od(jcn)  is  uncertain.  In  the 
oldest  dociunent  which  contains  it — the  Book  of  Xitnnamiustcr 
(llarl.  MS  2006  IT.  SS'MO  ; 8th  cent.) — it  is  said  that  ‘ Lod{i:on 
appointed  this  Lorica  in  the  year  of  dangler,  and  tliat  the  virtue 
of  it  is  i;reat  if  it  be  clianted  three  times  a day.’  The  Parmstadt 
MS  printed  by  l^fone,  new  at  Cologne  (no.  2100,  oiul  of  SPi  cent.), 
has  at  the  end,  ‘Explicit  hymnus  quein  Lathacan  Scotig'ona 
fot:it,’  and  the  Book  of  Cerhe  (0th  cent.)  says  in  its  preface, 
‘ Lodji'cn  sano-  this  Lorica  three  times  a day.’  The  copy  in  the 
Leabhar  Bredc{io\.  llP^is  more  explicit.  It  has  ‘Cillus  ham' 
loricam  fecit  addemoncs  expellendos  eos  adversaverunt  illi  . . . 
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Lai[d]cend  mac  Biiith  bannaig  venit  ab  eo  in  Insolam  Hiberniam, 
transtulit  et  portaiiit  super  altare  sancti  Patricii  episcopi  sanos 
nos  facere,  amen.’  The  Laidcend,  son  of  Buith  tiie  Blessed,  of 
the  Leabhar  Breae  MS,  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Lathacan 
Scotigena  of  the  Cologne  MS.  He  was  a monk  of  Clonfert- 
Mulloe  in  Ossory,  and  died  12th  Jan.  660.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  Gillus  is  identical  with  Gildas  the  historian,  a saint  well- 
known  in  Ireland,  who  is  so  called  in  the  Irish  Ann.  of  Tigher- 
nach,  the  Ann.  of  Ulster,  and  elsewhere,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  ‘ Lorica  ’ was  brought  into  Ireland  at  a later  date  by  Lodgen, 
and  appointed  by  him  for  use  in  ‘the  year  of  danger’  or  plague 
as  a charm  against  the  disease.  If  it  was  frequently  used  by 
him,  as  the  Book  of  Cerne  states,  and  placed  by  him  on  the  altar 
of  Armagh,  it  might  easily  be  thought  to  be  his  own  composi- 
tion. Hugh  Williams  (fiym.  Record  Series,  no.  3 [1901],  304-313) 
considers  that  the  hymn  is  later  than  the  time  of  Gildas,  but 
that  it  belonged  to  the  S.W.  British  group  in  which  the  name 
of  Gildas  was  pre-eminent.  Zimmer  {Nennms  Vind.,  App. 
291-342)  also  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  S.W.  British  monasteries, 
but  places  it  early  in  the  6th  century. 

The  great  interest  attaching  to  this  ‘ Lorica  ’ 
arises  from  the  number  of  peculiarities  of  language 
that  it  contains,  some  of  the  forms  being  found 
elsewhere  only  in  the  Folium  Luxemburg onse,  a 
fragment  containing  an  abstract  of  rare  and  diffi- 
cult words  from  a continuous  Latin  text  with  por- 
tions of  an  enlarged  recension  of  the  tract  Hisperica 
famina  (first  published  by  A.  Mai  in  vol.  v.  of  his 
Classici  Auctores  [Rome,  1828-38],  pp.  479-500, 
from  Cod.  Vat.  Beg.  Ixxxi. ; cf.  also  Migne,  PL  xc. 
1187-06). 

(4)  The  same  pompous  and  artificial  Latin,  inter- 
spersed with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  found  in  the 
Lorica  of  Leyden,  a fragment  strongly  resembling 
the  IjOrica  of  Gildas  in  its  detailed  list  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  obscurity  of  its  word 
forms  (V.  H.  Friedel,  ZCP  ii.  [1898]  64). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  prominent  features 
of  all  tliese  charm-hymns  are  [a)  a tendency  to 
repetition  of  words  and  phrases,  and  [h]  the  use  of 
uncommon  words  and  forms.  These  peculiarities 
occur  in  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the  two  remain- 
ing ‘Loricas’  hitherto  published,  the  Lorica  of 
Mugron,  successor  of  Columcille  (t  980)  (K.  Meyer, 
Liibernica  Minora,  Oxford,  1894,  pp.  42-^,  from  MS 
Rawl.  B.  512),  and  a ‘Lorica,’  classed  23.  E.  16, 
p.  237,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (partly  trans- 
lated by  E.  Gwynn,  in  Ir.  Lib.  Hymn.  ii.  210 ; 
text  printed  by  K.  Meyer,  Arehiv  fur  celt.  Lexiko- 
graphie,  iii.  [1907]  6 f.,  from  MS  23.  N.  10,  p.  19, 
Royal  Ir.  Acad.,  and  by  A.  O’Kelleher,  in  Eriu, 
iv.  [1910]  236,  with  translation).  The  ‘ Altus 
Prosator  ’ of  St.  Columba  shows  similar  peculiari- 
ties of  language,  while  redmidancies  of  expression 
are  a common  feature  in  prayers,  confessions,  etc., 
produced  under  Irish  influences  (for  examples  see 
Book  of  Cerne,  nos.  17, 15, 18,  54,  7 ; Ir.  Lib.  Hymn. 
ii.  211-212,  213-215). 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  ancient  pagan 
charms  or  incantations  universal  among  the  peasan- 
try of  Europe,  and  in  common  use  among  the 
Gaelic  peoples,  it  will  at  once  be  clear  that  these 
‘ Loricas,’  repeated  as  incantations  against  evil, 
come  down  in  direct  descent  from  earlier  pagan 
models.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  Lorica  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Christian  tone  and  sentiment  may 
have  been  added  to  an  existing  pagan  charm. 
Such  charms  and  runes  .i.re  still  found  in  the 
Western  Highlands  and  in  Ireland,  and  a glance 
at  some  of  those  collected  in  A.  Carmichael’s  Car- 
mina  Gadelica  (Edinburgh,  1900),  or  in  Hyde’s  Re- 
ligious Songs  of  Connacht  (London,  1906),  will  show 
tliat  their  form  is  precisely  that  of  the  ‘ Lorica’  of 
St.  Patrick  or  of  Mugron.  Incantations  were  taught 
and  practised  as  a regular  part  of  their  profession 
by  the  bards  down  to  the  14th-15th  cent,  or  later, 
and  the  fragments  of  incantations  on  the  same 
model  found  in  the  St.  Gall  MSS  show  that  they 
were  also  used  in  tlie  monasteries.  The  pagan 
charms  were  Chri.stianized  in  tone  but  their  forms 
remained  unchanged  (see,  further,  Hymn,s  [Celtic] 
above,  p.  4).  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  all 


charms  contain  large  numbers  of  words  that  have 
become  so  corrupted  by  constant  oral  repetition 
that  they  remain  as  mere  meaningless  sounds  ; they 
are  simply  spell- v.’ords  e.ssential  to  the  charm.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  some  of  the  uncouth  forms 
found  in  the  ancient  ‘Loricas’  of  Ireland  may  be 
explained  in  this  way  ? 

Literature. — J.  H.  Todd,  Book  of  Uymns  of  the  Ancient 
Church  of  Ireland,  2 vols.,  Dublin,  1855-65  ; J.  H.  Bernard 
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1898 : E.  Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  i.  [Leipzig,  1880]  ; W.  Stokes 
and  J.  Strachan,  Thesaurus  Palceohibemicus,  ii.  [Cambridge, 
1903]  298-359  ; F.  E.  Warren,  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  2 vols., 
London,  1893-95  ; H.  J.  Lawlor,  Chapters  on  the  Book  of  Mull- 
ing, Edinburgh,  1897,  ch.  vii. ; C.  Blume,  Her  Cursus  S.  Bene- 
dicti  Nursini,  Leipzig,  1908 ; J.  Burkitt,  ‘ On  two  early  Irish 
Hymns,’  JThSt  iii.  [1902]  95  f.;  A.  Holder,  Die  Reichenauer 
Eandschriften,  i.  [Leipzig,  1906] ; W.  Stokes,  ‘ Second  Vision 
of  Adamnan,’  RCel  xii.  [1891]  420-439 ; the  poems  of  Sedulius 
are  edited  by  L.  Traube,  Boetce  Lat.  oevi  Carol  ini,  iii.  [Berlin, 
1896] ; the  ‘ Audite  omnes’  of  Sechnall  may  be  found  most  con- 
veniently in  PL  liiL  837-840. 

The  ‘ Lorica  ’ of  St.  Patrick  is  given  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum, 
i.  133,  ii.  49 ; W.  Stokes,  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  i.  [Lon- 
don, 1887]  48,  etc. ; the  ‘ Lorica’  of  Gildas,  in  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
Book  of  Nunna-minster,  Winchester,  1889 ; A.  B.  Kuypers, 
Prayer  Book  of  Etdeluald  the  Bishop,  commonly  called  the  Book 
of  Cerne,  Cambridge,  1902 ; T.  O.  Cockayne,  Leechdoms,  3 
vols.,  London,  1864-66;  W.  Stokes,  Ir.  Glosses,  Dublin,  1800; 
H.  Zimmer,  Aennius  Vindicatus,  Berlin,  1893  ; H.  WUliams, 
Gildce  de  Excidio  Brit.,  etc.,  London,  1901,  no.  3,  pp.  304-313; 
and  K.  Bartsch,  Zeitschr.  fiir  roman.  Philol.  ii.  [1878]  213  ; 
the  ‘ Lorica’  of  Columcille,  in  J.  O’Donovan,  Miscellany  of  Ir. 
Archmol.  Soc.,  i.  [Dublin,  1846] ; the  ‘Lorica’  of  Mugron,  in  K. 
Meyer,  Hibemica  minora,  Oxford,  1894;  the  ‘ Lorica  ’ of  Leyden, 
in  V.  H.  Friedel,  ZCP  ii.  [1898]  64;  the  Hisperica  famina,  in 
PL  xc.  1187-96 ; Luxemburg  fragment  and  St.  Omer  poem,  in 
J.  M.  Stowasser,  Wiener  Stud.  ix.  [1887]  309-322,  and  Pro- 
gramm  des  Franz- Joseph’s  Gymnas.,  Vienna,  1887-89;  R. 
Thurneysen,  RCel  xi.  [1890]  89;  H.  Zimmer,  op.  cit.  pp.  291- 
342,  and  ‘ Zwei  neue  Fragmente  von  Hisp.  fam.,’  in  Fachrichten 
derkbnigl.  Gesell.  der  Wissensch.  zu  Gottingen,  phil.-hist.  Riasse, 
1895,  ii.  120  (cf.  F.  J.  H.  Jenkinsou,  The  Hisperica  Famina, 
Cambridge,  1908) ; the  hymns  of  Hiiary,  in  G.  M.  Dreves, 
Analecta  hymnica  medii  cevi,  1.  [Leipzig,  1907) ; H.  A.  Daniel, 
Thes.  hymnolog.,  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1841-56,  i.  191,  iv.  SO ; A. 
J.  Mason,  JThSt  v.  [1903]  413-432;  A.  S.  Walpole,  ib.  vi. 
[1904)  599-603.  ElEANOR  HuLL. 

HYMNS  (Modern  Christian). — The  rise  of 
modern  hymnody  may  be  regarded  as  synchronous 
with  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  earlie.st 
hymns  is  mirrored  the  antithesis  between  the  old 
faith  and  the  new. 

I.  German  hymns. — The  earliest  hymns  of  the 
Reformation  were  those  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
of  which  a collection  of  89  v.-as  printed  at  Prague  in 
1501,  and  another,  cf  .about  400,  in  1505  ; but  these 
were  so  effectuallj'  suppressed  that  only  one  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  former  is  known  to  exist,  and  none 
of  the  latter.  For  practical  purposes  the  history  of 
modern  hymnody  begins  with  the  publication, 
in  1524,  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg  respectively,  of 
two  small  books  of  German  hymns,  in  each  of 
which  about  three-fourths  of  the  contents  were 
from  the  pen  of  Luther.  Altogether,  Luther’s 
hymns  and  sacred  songs  number  38;  of  these  11 
are  wholly  or  partly  translated  from  the  Latin,  4 
.are  revised  from  pre-Reformation  hymns,  6 are 
metrical  psalms,  6 paraphrases  of  other  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  11  original.  At  least  24  are 
still  in  more  or  less  common  use. 

The  hymnody  of  Protestant  Germany  is  the 
richest  in  Christendom,  and  by  1820  it  was  known 
to  include  more  than  80,000  hymns  of  vaiying 
merit.  The  great  majority  of  the  authors  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  whereas  the 
hymn -writers  of  the  ‘ Reformed,’  or  Calvinistic, 
Church  were  comparatively  few,  and  their  effusions 
were  generally  more  suited  to  private  devotion 
than  to  public  worship.  This  is  due  to  a belief, 
strongly  held  by  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  and  generally 
accepted  by  their  adherents,  that  the  Biblical 
Psalms  furnish  a complete  manu.al  of  praise  for 
public  worship,  and  the  only  one  divinely  sanc- 
tioned. As  a result  of  this  belief,  more  than  130 
German  Metrical  Psalters,  more  or  less  complete. 
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are  known  to  exist,  and  seven-eighths  of  them  were 
composed  by  members  of  the  Keformed  Church. 

The  great  German  hymn-writers  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  in  seven  successive  periods, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  distinctive  character. 

(1)  The  first  group  consists  of  Luther  and  his 
contemporaries,  from  about  1517  to  1560.  Their 
hymns  are  neither  didactic  nor  retrospective,  but 
natural,  cordial,  and  fearless,  at  once  popular  and 
churclily.  As  long  as  the  German  language  en- 
dures men  will  sing  Luther’s  pathetic  ‘ Aus  tiefer 
Noth,’  his  child-like  ‘ Von  Himmel  hoch  da  komm 
ich  her,’  and  his  immortal  ‘ Ein  feste  Burg.’  With 
him  must  be  associated  Michael  Weisse  (1480- 
1534),  who  translated  many  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren’s  hymns  into  German,  but  who  is  perhaps 
best  remembered  for  his  funeral  hj'mn  ‘Nun  lasst 
uns  den  Leib  begraben,’  Paulus  Speratus  (1484- 
1551),  Nicliolaus  Hermann  (tl561),  Paul  Eber 
(1511-69),  Johann  Zwick,  of  the  Reformed  Church 
(1496-1542),  and  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler- bard  of 
Nuremberg  (1494-1576). 

(2)  The  second  period,  1560-1618,  is  one  of 
transition  towards  the  subjective  style  of  later 
times.  There  are  occasional  references  to  personal 
circumstances,  and  didactic  matter  is  sometimes 
introduced.  Many  worthless  compositions  of  this 
age  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  best  authors 
were  too  prolific.  Among  these  may  be  named 
Bartholomaus  Kingwalt  (1532-98),  Johann  Michael 
Altenburg  (1584-1640),  and,  above  all,  Philipp 
Nicolai  (1556-1608). 

(3)  The  third  period  is  that  of  the  Thirty  Years  ’ 
War,  1618-48.  The  Psalms  now  become  the 
model  and  type  ; prominence  is  given  to  personal 
matters ; brevity  and  terseness  give  place  to 
enlargement  of  tliought.  Erom  this  estimate  one 
hymn  must  be  excluded,  the  ‘ Nun  danket  alle 
Gott’  of  Martin  Rinckart  (1586-1649),  which  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  his  voluminous  writings 
vvhich  has  escaped  oblivion,  and  which  has  become 
the  national  doxology  of  Germany.  Martin  Opitz 
( 1597-1639)  was  a literary  man  of  no  very  decided 
principles ; but  he  greatly  influenced  German 
hymnody  by  his  literary  style,  and  as  a reformer  of 
German  prosody.  This  influence  operated  chiefly 
on  writers  of  what  is  called  the  Silesian  School. 
Of  these  the  foremost  place  belongs  to  Johann 
Heermann  (1585-1647),  the  author  of  400  hymns, 
including  ‘Herr  Jesu  Christ,  du  wahres  Licht,’ 
and  ‘ Herzliebster  Jesu,  was  hast  du  verbrochen?’ 
Johann  Rist  (1607-67)  was  also  a prolific  writer. 
Others  of  the  school  are  Josua  Stegmann  (1588- 
1632),  Paul  Flemming  (1609-40),  Matthaus  Apelles 
von  Loweustern  (1594-1648),  and  Johann  Matthaus 
Meyfart  (1590-1642).  To  the  contemporary  school 
of  Konigsberg  belong  Simon  Each  (1605-59), 
Georg  Weissel  (1590-1635),  Heinrich  Alberti  (1604- 
51),  and  others. 

(4)  The  fourth  period  reaches  from  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Pietistie  con- 
troversy, 1648-90.  Hymns  of  this  period  assume 
more  and  more  of  a subjective  character,  the  objec- 
tive features  tending  to  disappear,  while  hymns 
relating  to  various  circumstances  and  events  in 
life— as  sufi'ering,  consolation,  death,  the  family, 
etc. — become  more  numerous.  There  is  often  a 
tendency  to  excessive  length,  a common  fault  of 
meditative  verse.  The  chief  singer  of  this  genera- 
tion— in  the  judgment  of  many,  the  greatest  of  all 
German  hymnists — is  Paulus  Gerhardt  (1607-76). 
Foremost  among  his  120  hymns  is  the  incomparable 
‘ O Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden,’  and  not  far 
behind  it  comes  the  ever  popular  ‘ Beliehl  du  deine 
Wege.’  To  the  same  school  belong  Ernst  C. 
Homburg  (1605-81),  Johann  Franck  (1618-77), 
Georg  Neumark  (1621-81),  and  Johann  Georg 
Albimis  (1624-79), 


Gontemporary  with  these  is  a group  of  poets 
whose  hymns  are,  in  general  tone,  mystic  and 
contemplative.  Foremost  among  them  is  Johann 
Schefiler  (1624-77),  who,  becoming  a convert  to  the 
Roman  Communion  in  1653,  assumed  the  name  of 
Angelu.s  Silesius.  Many  of  his  hymns,  written 
both  before  and  after  his  transition,  display  a 
marvellous  sweetness,  in  strange  contrast  wdth  the 
bitterness  of  his  controversial  writmgs,  c.g.  ‘ Ich 
will  dich  lieben,  meine  Starke,’  ‘ Liebe,  die  du 
mich  zum  Bilde,’  etc.  With  him  may  be  associated 
Christian  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  (1636-89),  Michael 
Franck,  Sigismund  von  Bircken,  Christoph  Weg- 
leiter,  and  others  of  less  note  ; and  in  the  Reformed 
Church  Joachim  Neander  (1650-80). 

(5)  The  fifth  period  is  that  of  Pietism,  about 
1690-1750.  The  hymnists  of  these  two  generations 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  sp)ecified, 
but  they  may  be  classified  in  five  groujjs.  (i.)  The 
contemporaries  of  Spener,  pervaded  by  a healthy 
and  sincere  piety.  Spener  himself  W'rote  few 
hymns  of  any  value,  and  those  produced  by  the 
rest  of  the  group  are  noticeable  for  quality  rather 
than  for  quantity.  Wc  may  mention  Adam 
Hrese  (1620-1701),  Johann  Jakob  Schfitz  (1640-90), 
Cyriacus  Gunther  (1649-1704),  Samuel  Rodigast 
(1649-1708),  Laurentius  Laurenti  (1660-1722),  and 
Gottfried  Arnold  (1666-1714). 

(ii. ) The  older  school  of  Halle.  Their  hymn.s 
are  of  a scriptural,  practical,  and  devotional 
tendency,  and  are  mostly  for  individual  edification 
and  for  the  closet,  rather  than  for  the  church. 
Most  worthy  of  notice  are  Yfiolfgang  Christoph 
Dossier  (1000-1722),  the  author  of  more  than 
100  hymns,  of  which  the  best  knowji  are  ‘ JMein 
Jesu  dem  die  Seraphinen’  and  ‘Ich  lass  dich 
nicht,  du  musst  mein  Jesus  bleiben,’  Johann 
Anastasius  Freylinghausen  (1670-1739),  Johann 
Heinrich  Schroder  (1667-99),  Bartholomaus  Cras- 
selius  (1667-1724),  and  Johann  Joseph  Winckler 
(1670-1722). 

(hi.)  To  these  succeeded  a j'ounger  school,  repre- 
senting the  decline  of  Pietism  into  sentimentalism 
and  trivialities.  The  better  writers  of  this  school 
are  Johann  Jakob  Rambach  (1693-1735),  Johann 
Ludwig  Conrad  Allendorf  (1693-1773),  Carl  Hein- 
rich von  Bogatzky  (1690-1774),  and  Leopold  F.  F. 
Lehr  (1709-44). 

(iv.)  Side  by  side  with  these  is  a group  of  poets 
devoted  to  strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  tlicre- 
fore  unsympathetic  towards  Pietism.  Three  of 
these  composed,  among  them,  nearly  ‘2000  hymns, 
many  of  which,  though  not  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit,  are  of  great  and  perniairent  r-alue.  Salomo 
Franck  (1659-1725)  is  best  remembered  by  his 
hymn  for  Easter  even,  ‘ So  ruhest  du,  0 meine 
Ruh  ’ ; Erdmann  Neumeister  (1671-1756)  was  the 
author  of  many  cantatas  for  use  in  church,  and 
re-modelled  a number  of  older  hymns  ; Benjamin 
Schmolck  (1672-1737)  vvas  the  most  prolific  of  the 
school. 

(v.)  The  school  which  is  represented  in  theology 
by  Bengcl  and  Crusius,  mediating  between  I’ietism 
and  orthodoxy,  claims  a few  sacred  poets.  The 
chief  of  these  are  Johann  Mentzer  (lfi5S-1734), 
Johann  Andreas  Rothe  (1688-1758),  P.  F.  Hiller 
(1699-1769),  and  C.  C.  L.  von  Pfeil  (1712-84). 

Two  distinguished  hymnists  of  the  period  appear 
to  stand  apart  from  all  these  various  groujis. 
Gerhard  Tersteegen  (1697-1769),  brought  up  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  but  from  early  manhood  a 
mystic  and  a se)jaratist,  has  more  in  common 
with  Schefiler  than  with  .any  otlier  iioet.  His 
numerous  hymns  were  long  restricted  to  a limited 
circle,  but  during  the  last  70  years  have  been  repre- 
sented in  most  German  hymn-books,  Lutheran  as 
well  as  Reformed.  ‘ Gott  ist  gegenwartig  ’ is  the 
most  popular ; but  ‘ Siegosfurste,  Ehreukonig,’ 
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‘Gott  rafet  iiocli,’  and  others  are  of  sterling 
value. 

Nicholaus  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf  (1700-60), 
patron  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  Avrote  upwards  of  2000  hymns  of  almost 
every  iiossible  degree  of  merit,  but  even  at  the 
loAvest  displaying  deep  personal  devotion  to  Christ. 
His  extraordinary  aptitude  for  improvising  led  to 
the  production  of  a huge  mass  of  rhyme,  of  Avhich 
sincere  piety  is  the  only  redeeming  feature.  The 
u.se  of  his  hymns  is  almost  restricted  to  the 
Moravian  Church;  but  ‘Jesu,  geh  voran’  and 
‘ Christi  Blut  und  Gerechtigkeit  ’ are  hymns  that 
Christendom  will  not  willingly  let  die  ; and  a few 
centos,  translated  into  various  languages,  are 
current. 

(6)  The  sixth  period,  from  about  1750  to  1830,  is 
that  of  the  ‘ Enlightenment’  iq.v.),  whose  effect  on 
hymnody  Avas  for  the  time  disastrous,  especially  in 
the  dilution  of  the  church  hymn-books  and  sacred 
poetry  in  general.  During  its  earlier  years  the 
ortliodox  tradition  Avas  Avorthily  maintained  by 
Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert  (1715-69),  Avho  in 
1757  published  54  hymns  characterized  by  rational 
piety  and  good  taste,  but  generally  individual 
rather  than  churchly.  Many  of  them  are  still  in 
use,  the  most  popular  being  ‘Jesus  lebt,  mit  ihm 
auch  icin’  Friedrich  G.  Klopstock  (1724-1803) 
produced  in  1758  modernized  re-casts  of  29  earlier 
German  hymns,  apparently  Avithout  any  doctrinal 
motive.  Of  his  original  pieces,  mostly  emotional 
and  subjective,  by  far  the  best  is  the  triumphant 
funeral  song  ‘ Auferstehn,  ja,  auferstehn  Avirst  du.’ 
Modernizing  of  standard  hymns,  Avithout  doctrinal 
purpose  and  Avith  undesirable  results,  Avas  under- 
taken by  Johann  Andreas  Cramer  (1723-88)  and 
Johann  Adolf  Schlegel  (1721-93).  The  one  spiritual 
singer  Avho  stands  conspicuous  in  this  dreary  time 
is  Johann  Caspar  Lavater  (1741-1801).  Of  his  700 
hymns  the  best  knoAvn  is  ‘Jesus  Christus,  Avachs 
in  mir.’  Georg  F.  P.  A'on  Hardenberg,  commonly 
called  Novalis,  Avas  a religious  poet  rather  than  a 
hymn-Avriter. 

(7)  A seventh  period,  one  of  Evangelical  revival, 
may  be  dated  from  the  publication  by  Chri.stian 
Karl  Josias  Bunsen  in  1833  of  his  Versuch  eines 
allgemeinen  evangeli^chen  Gesang-  und  Gehetbuchs, 
containing  934  hymns,  folloAved  in  1837  by  the 
Eva^igelischer  Liederschatz  of  Albert  Knapp,  Avith 
3590.  Bunsen  endeavoured  to  restore,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  original  text  of  each  hymn ; Knapj), 
unfortunately,  Avas  less  scrupulous  ; but  from  that 
time  the  colourless  hymn-books  of  the  preceding 
age  gradually  disappeared  ; and  those  noAV  in  use 
usually  contain  the  best  productions  of  evangelical 
singers  from  tlie  Reformation  doAvnAvard.  It 
Avould  be  impossible  to  pass  in  revicAV  the  original 
compositions  of  the  last  three  generations.  Five 
names  are  specially  Avorthy  of  mention  : Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt  (1769-1860),  Christian  F.  H.  Sachse 
(1785-1860),  Johann  Wilhelm  Meinhold  (1797-1851), 
Albert  Knapp  (1798-1864),  and  Carl  J.  P.  Spitta 
(1801-59),  of  Avhose  PsalUr  und  Harfe  55  editions 
Avere  printed  in  as  many  years. 

2.  Dutch  hymns.  — Even  in  the  15th  cent,  a 
number  of  macaronic  hymns,  partly  Latin  and 
partly  Dutch,  and  generally  of  a Hussite  charac- 
ter, Avere  current  in  the  Netherlands.  A collection 
of  these  Avas  printed  at  Kempen  in  1550.  The 
Reformation  in  these  regions  Avas  of  so  strongly 
Calvinistic  a type,  however,  that  several  synods 
forbade  the  singing  of  any  hymns  except  those 
found  in  Holy  Scripture.  A collection  of  metrical 
Psalms,  Avith  music,  Avas  printed  at  AntAA^erp  in 
1539 ; and  two  complete  metrical  Dutch  Psalters 
appeared  in  1566.  To  another  Psalter,  published 
in  1580,  Avere  added  metrical  versions  of  other 
Scripture  canticles,  together  Avith  the  Ten  Com- 


mandments, the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
‘ Gloria  in  excelsis.’  Altogether  bctAveeu  30  aiul 
40  Dutch  Psalters  appeared  before  1773,  in  Avhich 
year  the  Synod  of  South  Holland  issued  an  author- 
ized version,  Avhich  is  still  commonly  used  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  Dutch  Lutherans,  in  1615,  published  at 
Utrecht  a collection  of  58  hymns  translated  from 
the  German.  The  suppression  of  these  Avas  at- 
tempted by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619) ; but  a few 
years  later  local  synods  authorized  their  use  on 
festival  occasions.  In  1659,  Willem  Sluiter  pub- 
lished a volume  entitled  Psalnun,  Gczanqcn  cn 
geestdijke  Liederen,  Avhich,  together  Avith  a posthu- 
mous volume  of  hymns  by  the  same  author,  Avas 
long  in  popular  use  for  domestic  Avorship.  The 
first  religious  bodies  in  Holland  to  authorize  the 
use  of  hymns  in  public  Avorship,  hoAvever,  Avere 
dissenters  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Establish- 
ment. The  Anabaptists  published  an  Appendix 
to  the  Psalter  in  1713;  a hymnal  for  a separatist 
congregation,  compiled  by  Jacob  GroeneAvegen  in 
1750,  ran  through  several  editions;  and  a large 
volume  of  Mennonite  hymns  appeared  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century.  It  Avas  not  till  1805  that 
the  first  authorized  hymn-book  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  Avas  offered  to  the  public.  It  con- 
tained 192  hymns,  of  Avhich  a large  proportion  Avere 
translations.  An  Apjjendix,  Avhich  had  been  nearly 
20  years  in  preparation,  Avas  authorized  in  1866. 
This  hymn-book  and  appendix  are  still  in  common 
use  both  in  Holland  and  in  South  Africa ; and 
nearly  all  other  Dutch  hymnals  have  borrowed 
largely  from  them. 

Of  the  older  Dutch  Lutheran  hymns  almost  half 
Avere  appropriate  only  to  festivals.  It  Avas  not  till 
1826  that  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Holland  published 
its  oAvn  hymn-book,  containing  376  hymns,  of  Avhich 
150  Avere  from  the  older  Lutheran  books,  and  162 
Avere  neAv  compositions.  Some  serious  omissions 
Avere  supplied  in  an  Appendix  24  years  later.  The 
other  most  important  Dutch  hymn-books  are  the 
modern  Baptist  hymnal,  a volume  of  translations 
from  the  Latin  by  R.  B.  Janson  (1860),  and  a 
volume  of  revival  hymns,  translated  from  English 
and  American  originals.  Very  feAv  Dutch  hymns 
are  original  compositions ; according  to  the  best 
authority,  the  Avhole  number  does  not  much  exceed 
3000,  of  Avhich  at  least  tAvo-thiids  are  translations. 

3.  Scandinavian  hymns. — The  Reformation  in 
the  ScandinaAuan  countries  Avas,  to  a greater  extent 
than  elseAvhere,  the  Avork  of  the  rulers  rather  than 
of  the  people.  The  national  Churches  of  SAveden, 
Denmark,  and  NorAvay  Avere  thoroughly  Erastian. 
These  facts  had  some  influence,  if  not  on  the  com- 
position of  church  songs,  at  least  on  their  publica- 
tion and  use  in  public  Avorship. 

The  father  of  Swedish  hymnody  Avas  Lars  Peter- 
sen, archbishop  of  Upsala  (t  1573),  Avho,  in  addi- 
tion to  original  pieces,  made  many  translations 
from  Latin  and  German  hymns.  His  brother,  Olaf 
Petersen,  also  has  some  repute  as  a hymn-Avriter. 
They  Avere  assisted  in  their  poetical  Avork  by  tAvo 
other  brothers,  Lars  and  Peter  Andersen.  These, 
in  1536,  xjublished  Swenske  songor  eller  wisor  nw 
pa  nytt  prentadc,  forbkade,  och  under  en  annan 
skick  an  tilfbrenna  vtsattc  (‘SAvedish  Songs  or 
Hymns,  noAV  newly  printed,  enlarged,  and  pub- 
lished in  a different  shape  from  tlie  former  ’ ; what 
that  former  book  Avas  Ave  are  not  informed).  Two 
kings  of  Sweden — Erik  Xiv.  (f  1577)  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (slain  at  Liitzen,  1632) — contributed  to 
the  national  hymnody ; the  latter,  shortly  before  his 
death,  Avrote  the  renoAvned  battle-song,  ‘Forfaras 
ej,  du  lilla  hop.’ 

The  number  of  SAvedish  hymn-Avriters  is  not 
gi-eat.  Of  the  15  Avho  Avrote  Avithin  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  the  greatest  Avas  Joha,n  Olaf  Wallin 
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(1779-1S39).  In  1819  he  published  Dan  swenska 
Pmhnhokan  af  Konungan  gillad  och  staclfdstad 
(‘Tlie  Swedish  Hymn -hook,  approved  and  con- 
lirined  by  the  King’),  which  is  still  in  common 
use  throughout  the  country.  To  it  he  contributed 
about  150  original  hymns,  besides  translations  and 
revisions. 

In  1529  there  was  published  at  Rostock,  in  the 
Danish  language,  Dan  nij  Handbog,  mad  Psulmar 
00  aandelige  Lofsange,  wdragne  aff  than  hcllige 
Schrifft  {‘A  new  Handbook,  with  Iksalms  and 
Spiritual  Songs  of  Praise  derived  from  Holy 
Writ’).  This  contained  translations  from  the 
Latin,  German,  and  Sw'edish,  and  some  originals. 
Its  principal  author  was  Claus  Martenson  Tbnde- 
binder  (1500-76) ; and  it  was  the  hymnary  of  the 
Danish  and  Noiwvegiaii  Lutherans  for  more  than 
a century.  In  1683,  Thomas  Kingo,  bishop  of 
Funen,  whose  Aandelige  Sjunge-chor  (‘Spiritual 
Choral-Songs’)  had  attracted  attention,  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  a new  hymn  - book  for  the 
churches  in  both  countries.  The  first  part  ap- 
peared in  1689  ; it  contained  many  of  Kingo’s  own 
compositions,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  some, 
while  others,  of  the  Pietistic  school,  unfairly  de- 
nounced it  as  rationalistic.  The  controversy  was 
so  violent  that  the  completion  of  the  book  was 
entrusted  to  a committee,  who,  how'ever,  W'orked 
on  Kingo’s  line.s,  and  included  many  of  his  hymns. 
The  resultant  Forordnede  ny  Kirke-Psalme-Bog 
(‘Authorized  New  Church  Hymn-book’),  in  its 
complete  form,  appeared  in  1699.  Several  attempts 
w’ere  made  to  supplant  it  by  collections  on  Pietistic 
lines.  Especially  notable  was  a Ny  Salmebog  ( ‘N ew' 
Hymn-book  ’)  edited  in  1740  by  Erie  Pontoppidan. 
This  contained  a large  number  of  hymns,  both 
original  and  translated,  by  Hans  Adolf  Brorson, 
bishop  of  Eihe,  whose  views  were  decidedly  Piet- 
istic. Another  attempt  in  the  same  direction  was 
made  by  N.  H.  Balle,  bishop  of  Seeland,  who  in 
1797  produced  a revision  of  Kingo’s  hook  under  the 
title  Evangelisk-Kristelig  Salmebog  (‘Evangelical 
Christian  Hymn-book  ’).  The  attempt  failed,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  feebleness  of  the  verse ; and 
more  than  half  a century  passed  before  any  real 
improvement  was  effected.  This  at  length  was 
brought  about,  mainly  through  the  inlluence  of 
Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtvig  (1783-1872). 
This  eminent  scholar,  true  poet,  and  fervent  evan- 
gelist waged  war  for  many  years  against  the  pre- 
vailing Rationalism  and  Erastianism  of  the  national 
Church,  and  suffered  accordingly.  While  under 
ecclesiastical  suspension  he  wrote  and  comiuled 
Sang-Vdrk  til  dan  danske  Kirke  (‘Song -Work 
for  the  Danish  Church  ’).  His  moral  influence  at 
length  prevailed  so  far  that  his  worth  was  appre- 
ciated, and  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  a new 
Salmcbogen  til  Kirke-  og  Hus-  A (‘Hymn-book 

for  Church  and  House  Worship’).  This  was  sanc- 
tioned for  general  use  in  1853,  having  been  edited 
by  the  poet  Bernhard  Severin  Ingemann  (1789- 
1862).  It  was  based  on  the  old  book  of  Kingo,  but 
contained  many  hymns  by  Brorson,  Grundtvig,  and 
Ingemann. 

Iceland  is  closely  bound  to  Denmark  by  political 
relations.  For  a long  time  the  only  hymn-book  in 
use  there  was  the  Graduale  or  Messio-saungs  bbk 
(‘Mass-Song-Book’),  consisting  of  translations  into 
Old  Norse  of  a few  of  the  e.arlier  hymns  of  Marten- 
son’s  collection.  The  last  edition  is  dated  1773. 
Since  then  local  translations  of  the  Danish  books 
have  been  in  use.  In  1861,  Thordersen  of  Reyk- 
javik issued  N^r  vidbeotir  vid  liina  evangelisku 
Scilmabbk  (‘New  Contributions  to  the  Evangelical 
Psalm-book  ’),  much  on  the  lines  of  the  Danish 
book  of  1855. 

Norway,  until  1814,  had  been  politically  united 
with  Denmark ; and  Danish  hymn-books,  or  re- 


visions of  such  books  in  modernized  language,  have 
been  in  common  use — the  churches  allowing  them- 
selves considerable  freedom.  The  books  now  most 
in  use  Kirka-Sahne-Bogen  (‘The  Church  Hymn- 
book  ’),  edited  on  the  basis  of  older  books  by  Magnus 
B.  Landstad,  and  authorized  in  1869 ; and  ChrUt- 
elige  Psalmer  til  Husandagt  og  Skolebrug  (‘Chris- 
tian Hymns  for  Domestic  Worship  and  for  Use 
in  Schools’),  published  in  1851  by  Johan  Nikolai 
Frantzen. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  Scandinavian 
hymns  are  translated  from  German  Lutheran 
authors.  The  older  hymns  are  generally  doctrinal 
or  invocative ; those  of  later  date  are  rather  sub- 
jective, expressing  personal  sentiments,  hopes,  and 
fears.  As  to  the  characteristics  of  individual 
singers,  it  is  commonly  said  that  ‘ Kingo  is 
the  poet  of  Easter,  Brorson  of  Christmas,  and 
Grundtvig  of  Whitsuntide.’ 

4.  French  hymn.=. — The  earliest  known  French 
hymn-book  was  printed  in  1527.  It  was  entitled 
itymncs  comniuns  da  I’annie,  and  consisted  of 
translations  of  Latin  hymns  by  Nicolas  klauroj'. 
In  1533  appeared  the  Miroir  d'une  dmo  x>tclieresse, 
by  Marguerite  de  Valois,  to  which  were  appended 
metrical  versions,  by  Clement  Marot,  of  the  Creed, 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Ave  Maria,  Grace  before  Meals,  etc. 
Between  this  date  and  1597  nine  small  books  of 
Huguenot  Songs  were  published,  containing  hymns, 
carols,  ballads,  and  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  klean- 
while,  in  1542,  Marot  published  his  50  metrical 
Psalms,  which,  being  sung  to  ballad  tunes,  became 
widely  fashionable.  In  hope  of  supplanting  these, 
Guy  de  la  Boderie,  a Roman  Catholic,  published 
llynines  eedtsiastiquesva.  1578,  also  Cantiques  sjiiii- 
tucls,  consisting  of  translations  from  Prudentius, 
Petrarch,  and  Vidas,  and  some  paraphrases  of  Scrip- 
ture songs.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  several 
other  volumes  of  devout  songs  were  produced  by 
Huguenot  writers,  such  as  Nicolas  Denisot,  Charles 
de  Naviferes,  Etienne  de  Maizon  Fleur ; but  none 
of  them  were  designed  for  public  worship.  The 
Reformed  Church  in  France,  as  in  German j'  and  else- 
where, limited  its  church-song  to  Biblical  Psalms 
and  Canticles.  Various  writers,  therefore,  sought 
to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  Marot’s  work  ; and 
in  1550  a complete  Psalter  was  published  in  Paris, 
consisting  of  Marot’s  versions,  with  others  by  Gilles 
d’Aurigny,  Robert  Brincel,  ‘C.  R.,’  and  ‘Cl.  B.’ 
This  was  generally  supplanted  by  Les  Pscaiuncs 
mis  an  rime  frango  iso  par  CUment  Marot  at  Thiodore 
de  Bize,  1562.  Of  this  at  least  24  editions  were 
printed  within  the  year,  at  Paris,  Caen,  Lyons, 
Geneva,  and  other  places.  Until  the  early  years 
of  the  18th  cent,  this  Psalter  alone  was  used  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  Reformed  Church  ; and  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  that  community  its  inlluence 
has  been  far  wider  than  that  of  any  other  metrical 
Psalter. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  France,  besides  using 
the  Psalter,  made  free  use  of  translations  of  the 
best  German  hyiniis.  Pseaumes,  hymnes  ct  can- 
tiques  . . . mis  cn  rime  frangais  salon  la  rime  ct 
milodies  allemands'^,  Frankfort,  1612,  contains  63 
hymns  or  paraphrases.  Successive  enlargements 
or  developments  of  this  book  appeared  under  vari- 
ous titles  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  that  of  1739 
having  381  pieces.  The  rigidity  of  the  Reformed 
Church  also  gave  way  in  1705,  when  Benedict  Pictet 
published  Cinqnaiitc-qnatra  cantiques  snerez  pour 
les  principales  solcmnitez.  Twelve  of  these  were 
authorized  for  use  in  public  worsbij),  and  became  an 
appendix  to  the  Psalter  throughout  the  Reformed 
Church.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  linest  hymns 
in  the  French  language. 

The  French  Roman  Catholic  hymnists  of  the  17  th 
cent,  are  not  numerous.  La  Philomilc  siraphique, 
by  Jean  I’Evang^liste,  1632,  consisted  of  hymns  of 
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a mystical  type,  set  to  secular  tunes.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a Jaiisenist  book,  and  was  not  designed 
for  use  in  church.  Pierre  Corneille  versified  parts 
of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  thus  producing  a few  hymns 
still  current.  Racine  also  wrote,  in  1G89,  two  hymns 
which  are  still  in  use.  A few  hymns  of  a soberly 
quietistic  strain  were  written  by  the  illustrious 
Fenelon,  and  a large  number  by  Madame  Guyon 
(1648-1717);  but  few,  if  any,  of  these  liave  come 
into  common  use.  A number  of  hymns  by  Abb6 
Pellegrin  were  published  in  1706-15,  and  set  to 
lively  secular  tunes  ; some  of  them  are  still  in  use. 
A meritorious  collection  of  hymns  was  made  for 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  1765.  The  Recueil 
da  cantiques,  traduits  da  V cdlemand,  1743,  was  a 
Moravian  hymn-book  of  75  pieces.  In  successive 
editions  the  number  was  raised  to  576  in  1778,  of 
which  about  370  are  translations  from  the  German, 
the  rest  being  French  originals. 

Probably  the  greatest  of  French  hymn-Muiters 
is  H.  A.  Cesar  Malan  (1787-1864),  pastor  at  Geneva, 
champion  of  Evangelicalism,  and  the  founder  of 
modern  French  Reformed  hymnody.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  about  a thousand  hymns  ; and, 
though  many  are  weak  and  full  of  literary  faults, 
others  are  of  great  value.  A large  number  are 
still  in  use,  and  some  of  them  are  found  in  every 
French  Protestant  hymn-book.  Of  contemporary 
and  later  writers  of  the  same  school  may  be  named 
Ami  Bost,  Merle  d’Aubignd,  Henri  Lutteroth, 
Alexandre  Vinet,  and  Adolphe  Monod. 

Modern  French  hymn-books  are  very  numerous, 
and  suited  to  every  phase  of  Protestant  Christi- 
anity. The  lirst  French  Methodist  hymn-book 
was  issued  in  England  about  1813,  for  the  benefit 
of  French  prisoners  of  war ; it  contained  many 
translations  of  English  hymns.  Another,  for  use 
in  the  Channel  Isles,  appeared  about  1818,  and  in 
an  enlarged  edition  in  1828  ; it  was  frequently  re- 
printed, until  replaced  by  a better  book  in  1868. 
In  1831,  or  earlier,  appeared  Cantiques  chrHiens  a 
I’usaqa  das  assemblees  religicuses,  which  reached 
a 14th  edition  in  1881.  The  Reformed  Church  has 
overcome  its  aversion  to  ‘ human  compositions,’ 
and  since  1787  has  sanctioned  several  good  hymn- 
books.  The  Walloon  Collection  (1803)  contained 
133  hymns  ; a good  collection  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1849  contained  289  ; and  the  Nouveau  Livre 
de  cantiques,  edited  by  E.  Bersier,  Paris,  1879,  has 
217.  At  least  six  French  Lutheran  hymn-books 
were  published  in  several  editions  during  the 
19th  cent,  at  Paris,  Montbeliard,  Strassburg,  and 
Nancy ; and  a French  Moravian  hymn-book,  in 
1880,  contained  700  pieces,  mostly  translations 
from  the  German.  Several  modern  books  of  the  re- 
vivalist type  have  had  wide  circulation,  especially 
those  published  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Mission  called  ‘L’CEuvre  MacAll.’  The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  is  Cantiques  populaires,  which 
with  its  supplement  contains  upwards  of  60  trans- 
lations of  English  and  American  ‘revival  hymns.’ 

An  undenominational  hymn-book,  ■with  music, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1834,  under  the  title  of  Chants 
chrttiens,  edited  by  Henri  Lutteroth.  Its  aim  was 
to  collect  the  best  hymns  of  the  older  poets,  as 
Racine,  Corneille,  Pictet,  etc. , together  with  others 
of  recent  date.  It  was  much  modified  in  successive 
editions,  assuming  its  final  shape,  with  200  hymns, 
in  1857.  Its  influence  has  been  wide  and  bene- 
ficial, bringing  into  common  use  numerous  hymns 
of  great  merit.  Its  chief  blemish  is  that  it  is  too 
didactic — an  unusual  fault  in  French  hymnody, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  intensely  subjective. 
French  hymns  rarely  or  never  have  the  strength 
of  good  (aermau  or  English  poetry  ; but  the  best 
of  them  have  much  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
while  some  are  highly  picturesque,  and  others  of 
delightful  simplicity. 


This  seems  a fitting  place  to  mention  a group 
of  French  Roman  Catholic  poets  of  the  17  th  and 
early  18th  centuries,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
whose  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  the  Paris  Breviary 
of  1726  and  other  Gallican  Breviaries.  The  fore- 
most of  them  in  merit  is  Charles  Collin  (1676-1749) ; 
next  must  be  ranked  Jean  Baj^tiste  de  Santeuil 
(1630-97)  and  his  elder  brother  Claude  (1628-84); 
with  these  are  honourably  associated  Guillaume 
de  la  Brunetifere  (t  1702),  Nicolas  le  Tourneux 
(1640-86),  S.  Besnault,  and  several  of  lesser  note. 
Their  hymns,  especially  those  of  Collin,  are  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

$.  Italian  hymns. — The  religious  revival  initi- 
ated by  St.  Francis  of  AssLsi  in  the  13th  cent, 
called  forth  a number  of  religious  songs  in  the 
Veronese  and  Umbrian  dialects,  some  of  which 
were  sung  by  the  Flagellants  in  their  processions. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  Jacopone  da  'I'odi 
(to  whom  is  usually  attributed  the  ‘ Stabat  ISlater 
dolorosa’)  wrote  many  vernacular  songs  extolling 
the  divine  love,  which,  though  never  used  in  the 
regular  church  services,  were  much  sung  during 
the  two  following  centuries  by  members  of  the 
religious  orders.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  15th 
cent.  G.  Savonarola  wrote  ‘ Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Contemplation,’  which,  however,  were  not  suited  for 
use  in  public  worship.  Two  of  his  contemporaries, 
Matfei  Belcari  and  Girolamo  Benevieni,  wrote 
hymns  which  were  widely  known  and  used.  The 
spiritual  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna  (1490-1547) 
were  highly  esteemed,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  used  in  public  worship. 

From  this  time  till  late  in  the  17th  cent,  no 
religious  poet  of  eminence  arose  in  Italy.  But  in 
1688^,  Matteo  Coferati,  a priest  of  Florence,  edited 
a collection  of  about  330  hymns,  under  the  title 
Corona  di  sacre  canzoni,  o laude  spirituali  di  pin 
divoti  autori.  The  authors’  names  arc  not  stated. 
This  is  the  earliest  known  Italian  hymn- hook. 

Bernardo  Adimari,  a priest  of  the  Oratory  of 
San  FTlippo  Neri,  was  the  author  of  212  hymns, 
published  at  Florence  in  1703.  These  were  accom- 
panied by  tunes  in  four  parts ; and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  at  this  time  it  was  common  in  many 
places  to  sing  hymns  antiphonally,  or  one  verse  by 
the  choir  and  another  by  the  people.  The  next 
prolific  hymn-writer  was  Alfonso  Maria  de  Liguori 
(1696-1787).  His  verses  were  designed  for  popular 
use.  Some  are  devotional,  some  ascetic,  and  some 
mystical ; they  abound  in  utterances  of  intense 
devotion,  but  are  for  the  most  part  too  warm  and 
passionate  for  English  taste.  Liguori  has  often 
been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  best 
known  of  all  Italian  hymns,  ‘Viva,  viva  Jesu’; 
hut  the  ascription  is  very  doubtful.  The  well- 
known  poets  Metastasio  and  Manzoni  wrote  hymns 
which  have  been  included  in  church  collections ; 
and  several  recent  Roman  Catholic  poets  of  less 
note  might  also  be  mentioned.  Among  the  princi- 
pal Protestant  hymn-writers  of  the  19th  cent,  are 
Gabriele  Rossetti,  his  kinsman,  T.  Pietrocola 
Rossetti,  C.  Mapei,  G.  Niccolini,  and  Michele  di 
Pretoro.  An  Englishman,  Thomas  W.  S.  Jones, 
who  lived  many  years  in  Italy,  is  also  the  author 
of  more  than  140  hymns  in  the  Italian  language. 
At  least  10  Protestant  Italian  hymn-boolcs,  some  of 
considerable  bulk,  have  been  published  since  the 
Italian  Revolution,  at  Florence,  Naples,  Rome, 
Trieste,  and  Casella.  Some  of  these  contain 
numerous  translations  of  English  and  American 
hymns.  In  Italy  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does 
not  favour  the  singing  of  hymns  in  t)ie  vernacular 
in  public  worship  ; nevertheless,  in  extra-liturgical 
services  such  hymns  are  used  with  some  freedom. 

6.  English  hymns. — Popular  tradition  has  con- 
stantly associated  hymn-singing  •\^’ith  the  Lollards. 
But,  although  a number  of  devout  songs  are  pre- 
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served  in  MSS  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
some  of  them  of  no  little  merit,  they  are  all — ex- 
cept a few  carols — too  intensely  personal  to  have 
been  used  in  public  worship.  The  earliest  printed 
English  hymns  are  probably  those  in  Marshall’s 
Primer  of  1535  and  the  Sarum  Primer  of  1538. 
These  are  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  their 
versification  is  of  the  rudest. 

The  first  English  hymn-book,  properly  so  called, 
is  the  Goostly  Psahnes  and  Spirituall  Songes  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  1539.  It  contains  41  pieces, 
all  but  5 of  them  translations  or  imitations  from 
the  German — 17  being  from  Luther.  There  are 
versions  of  13  Psalms,  the  ‘ Magnificat,’  ‘ Nunc 
dimittis,’  ‘ Gloria  in  excelsis,’  the  Creed,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Efforts  were  made  to  suppress  this  book,  but  in 
1545  Henry  viii.  authorized  a new  Primer,  which 
contained  8 hymns,  smoother  in  versification  than 
the  former  primers.  In  this  Cranmer  is  believed 
to  have  had  a hand,  and  it  was  his  desire  that 
English  versions  of  the  old  Church  hymns  should 
have  a place  in  the  projected  new  service-books. 
It  is  thought  that  the  influence  of  Calvin  and 
Bucer  had  to  do  with  the  abandonment  of  this 
project. 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Henry 
and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  ‘ old  version  ’ of 
the  Psalms  was  gradually  compiled,  the  chief  con- 
tributors being  Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Norton,  William  Kethe,  and  William 
Whittingham.  To  several  successive  editions  a 
few  hymns  were  prefixed  or  appended ; the  com- 
plete edition  of  1562  has  23,  including  ‘ The  Lamen- 
tation of  a Sinner’  and  the  earliest  known  non- 
Roman  Communion  hymn  in  the  English  language, 
‘The  Lord  be  thanked  for  His  Gifts.’  The  next 
really  important  hymnological  publication  is  the 
Gude  and  Godlie  Ballatis,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  as  Cover- 
dale’s  Goostly  Psalmes  does  to  that  in  England. 
The  principal,  but  not  the  only,  authors  were  the 
brothers  John  and  Robert  Wedderburne,  clergy- 
men of  Dundee,  who  became  exiles  on  account  of 
their  Protestant  principles.  The  earliest  editions 
have  entirely  perished,  and  their  date  is  matter  of 
conjecture ; the  oldest  known  perfect  copy  Avas 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1578,  with  the  title  Ane 
Copendious  Builc  of  godlie  Psalmes  and  spirituall 
Sangis.  It  contains  116  pieces,  all  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  There  are  22  metrical  Psalms,  8 Scripture 
paraphrases,  the  Creed,  34  hymns,  8 graces,  and 
43  ballads,  some  devotional  and  some  satirical. 
More  than  a fourth  of  the  Avhole  is  translated  from 
the  German,  and  a few  pieces  are  borrowed  or 
adapted  from  Coverdale.  Several  of  the  devo- 
tional ballads  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
tenderness,  while  the  satirical  pieces,  some  of  them 
coarse  as  rvell  as  humorous,  attack  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  Avith  considerable  vigour. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that,  of  about  130  Eng- 
lish writers  of  religious  verse  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  cent.,  scarcely  any  contributed  to  the 
Avorship-song  of  the  Church.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  fact  that — largely,  no  doubt,  through  the 
Calvinistic  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
formative  period  of  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — only  the  scantiest  scope  Avas  allowed  for 
hymns  in  public  AA'orship,  an  injunction  of  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth  granting  merely  that  ‘ in  the 
beginning  or  in  the  end  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
either  at  morning  or  evening,  there  may  be  sung 
an  hymn,  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God.’  It  Avas  not  until  the  revision  of 
1661-62  that  the  insertion,  after  the  third  collect  at 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  of  the  rubric  for  the 
anthem  opened  the  Avay,  even  though  slowly  taken, 
to  a true  hymnody.  In  modern  times  a feAV  Eliza- 
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bethan  hymns  have  come  into  common  use,  e.g., 
the  earliest  original  English  morning  hymn,  ‘You 
that  have  spent  the  quiet  night,’  by  George  Gas- 
coigne, and  the  delightful  ‘ Hierusalem,  my  happie 
home,’  of  Avhich  the  author,  ‘ F.  B.  P.,’  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  identified. 

Between  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  the  conditions  Avere  much 
the  same ; and  the  sacred  poets  of  the  day,  such 
as  John  Donne,  George  Herbert,  and  Phineas 
Fletcher,  for  the  most  part  offered  no  contribu- 
tions to  public  worship,  though  a feAV  of  their 
devout  lyrics  have  found  a place  in  modern  hymn- 
hooks.  A few  attempts  were  made  to  supplant 
the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  Psalter,  but  Avith  little 
success.  The  very  meritorious  version  of  George 
Sandys  failed  to  win  the  public  ear ; that  of 
William,  Earl  of  Stirling,  though  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  King  James,  had  no  better  success  ; and 
the  faithful  but  intolerably  harsh  version  of  Henry 
Ainsworth  found  favour  only  Avith  the  Separatists. 

To  this  period,  however,  belongs  the  first  really 
great  English  hymn-writer,  George  Wither  (1588- 
1667).  His  poetical  works,  sacred  and  secular,  are 
numerous.  His  noble  version  of  the  Psalms  has 
been  undeservedly  neglected.  His  Hymns  and 
Songs  of  the  Church  was  printed  in  1623,  Avith  ‘the 
particular  approbation  both  of  the  king  and  of 
convocation,’  but  the  intrigues  of  tlie  Stationers’ 
Company  frustrated  the  intentions  of  the  king  and 
clergy,  and  practically  suppressed  the  book.  It 
contained  all  the  OT  and  NT  Canticles,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  the  Lamentations,  versions  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  ‘ Veni  Creator,’  and  44  original  hymns 
for  various  ecclesiastical  seasons  and  special  occa- 
sions. In  1641,  Wither  published  Halleluiah,  or 
Britain’s  Second  Remembrancer,  Avitli  a dedication 
to  the  Parliament,  his  sympathies  being  at  that 
time  on  the  popular  side.  The  book  contained 
233  hymns,  classified  as  occasional,  temporary,  and 
personal ; 42  of  them  are  taken  from  the  former 
book,  often  Avith  alterations  Avhich  are  not  ahvays 
improvements. 

The  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  Psalter  had  become 
unacceptable  to  the  Puritans,  not  because  of  its 
rugged  versification,  but  because  it  Avas  not,  in 
their  opinion,  sufficiently  close  to  the  original. 
They  conceived  the  impossible  idea  of  a literal 
translation  from  the  HebreAv  in  an  English  metre 
tliat  could  be  sung.  BetAveen  1640  and  the  end  of 
the  century  there  Avere  at  least  half  - a - dozen 
attempts  to  realize  this  fancj' — among  them  the 
curious  Bay  Psalm-Book  of  the  Puritan  Colonists 
in  NeAV  England  (1640).  When  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment undertook  to  remodel  the  Church  of  England 
on  Puritanical  lines,  part  of  the  scheme  Avas  to 
provide  a metrical  I’salter  for  general  use  through- 
out England  and  Scotland.  The  AvorkAvas  assigned 
to  a committee,  Avho,  by  conflating  tAvo  versions 
by  Francis  Rous  and  William  Barton  respectively, 
produced  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  ‘ The  Scots  Version  ’ — 
it  being  approved  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly 
in  1649.  With  all  its  faults— and  they  are  neither 
feAV  nor  small — it  has  endeared  itself  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Scottish  people,  and  Avill  not  be  supplanted 
for  generations  yet  to  come.  The  Avonderful  23rd 
Psalm  in  this  version  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
metrical  Psalm  in  Christendom. 

BetAveen  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Re- 
volution several  poets  produced  lyrics  Avhich,. 
though  not  designed  for  use  in  public  Avorship,. 
Avere  utilized  by  later  compilers  of  hymn  books.. 
Such  Avere  Henry  Vaughan,  Richard  CrashaAV,  and, 
John  Quarles.  There  Avere  also  at  least  three 
genuine  hymnists — William  Barton,  Avhose  Avork 
has  been  unaccountably  neglected,  Samuel  Cross- 
man, and  John  Mason,  Avhose  best  productions  are 
still  deservedly  popular.  Mention  must  also  be 
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made  of  two  rhymesters,  whose  verses  are  unmiti- 
gated doggerel,  but  who  did  excellent  work  as 
pioneers.  Abraham  Cheare,  a Baptist  minister  of 
Plymouth,  who  died  in  prison  in  1668,  is  the  first 
known  English  author  of  hymns  for  children. 
Benjamin  Keach,  also  a Baptist,  had  been  set  in 
the  pillory  for  seeking  to  propagate  his  opinions 
through  the  press.  His  Spiritual  Melody  (1691) 
is  poor ; but  by  it,  and  by  a couple  of  vigorous 
pamphlets,  he  practically  broke  down  the  prejudice 
which  until  then  existed  among  Baptists  against 
singing  in  public  worship. 

In  1692  was  printed  the  first  edition,  unauthorized 
and  incorrect,  of  Bishop  Thomas  Ken’s  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns.  At  first  written  for  the 
scholars  of  Winchester  School,  they  have  won  an 
abiding  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  English-speaking 
Christendom.  Ken’s  other  hymns,  for  the  festivals 
of  the  Church,  were  a posthumous  publication,  and 
have  been  little  regarded. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Psalms  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  already  archaic,  were  still 
almost  exclusively  used  in  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
the  well-meant  attempts  of  W.  King,  John  Patrick, 
John  Denham,  and  others  had  totally  failed  to 
supplant  them  ; and  the  noble  versions  of  Sandys 
and  Wither  had  apparently  been  forgotten.  About 
1698  a New  Version,  by  Nahum  Tate  and  Nicholas 
Brady,  was  put  forth  under  royal  patronage,  and 
soon  became  immensely  popular.  Its  one  merit  is 
that,  smooth  and  unimpassioned,  it  suited  the 
literary  taste  of  the  day.  For  150  years  it  held  the 
field  against  all  rivals ; at  present  about  half-a- 
dozen  psalms  of  the  ‘New  Version’  continue  in 
use,  the  most  popular  being  the  34th  and  the  67th. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Presbyterianism  after  the  Revolution,  the 
General  Assembly  considered  the  question  of  an 
authorized  appendix  to  the  Scottish  Psalms. 
Patrick  Simson  of  Renfrew  had  published,  at 
Edinburgh,  six  books  of  Spiritual  Songs  or  Holy 
Poeyns,  consisting  of  versified  paraphrases  of  all 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  except  the  Psalter. 
The  work  is  of  considerable  merit,  the  rendering 
being  fairly  close,  without  that  rigidity  which 
marked  the  Scottish  and  New  England  Psalms. 
In  1695,  Simson  being  Moderator,  the  Assembly 
appointed  a Commission  to  revise  the  Scripture 
Songs  ; but  the  business  was  delayed  year  after 
year,  and  in  the  end  nothing  was  done,  so  that  the 
Scottish  Psalms  continued  in  exclusive  use  for 
about  50  years  longer. 

Among  English  Nonconformists  the  manuals  of 
Cliurch  Song  chiefly  in  use  were  the  Scottisli 
Psalms,  a revision  of  the  New  England  Psalter, 
and,  occasionally.  Barton’s.  During  the  last  decade 
of  the  century  several  ministers — Robert  Fleming, 
Joseph  Boyse,  Thomas  Shepherd,  Richard  Davis, 
and  Joseph  Stennett — produced  hymns  for  the  use 
of  their  own  congregations,  some  of  which  found 
wider,  though  very  limited,  acceptance.  Nearly 
all  tliese  hymns  are  personal  rather  than  congrega- 
tional ; and  most  of  them  are  mere  Calvinistic 
theology  in  rhyme.  Tlie  first  selection  of  hymns 
for  Nonconformist  worship  of  which  we  have  found 
any  trace  was  published  in  1694  under  the  title  A 
Collection  of  Divine  Hymns  upon  several  Occasions. 
To  this  seven  antliors  contributed,  among  whom 
were  Richard  Baxter,  John  Mason,  and  Thomas 
Shepherd.  The  next  selection,  Matthew  Henrjr’s 
Family  Hymns  (1695),  consisted  entirely  of  centos 
from  various  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms. 

In  1695  a young  Nonconformist  student  com- 
mented on  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
rhymes  in  use  atthe  Meeting-house  in  Southampton, 
and  was  challenged  to  produce  something  better. 
The  next  Sunday  the  spirited  paraphrase  ‘Behold 
t!ie  Glories  of  the  Lamb  Amidst  His  Father’s 


throne  ’ was  ‘ lined  out,’  to  the  delight  of  the 
worshippers.  The  young  man  was  Isaac  Watte,  in 
after  years  renowned  as  pastor,  philosopher,  and 
poet.  In  1707  he  imblished  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  in  Three  Books,  containing  222  pieces,  which 
in  the  second  edition  (1709)  were  increased  to  360. 
These  were  followed  in  1715  by  Divine  and  Moral 
Songs  for  the  Use  of  Children  ; and  in  1719  by  The 
Psalms  of  David  imitated  in  the  Language  of  the 
New  Testament.  Other  publications  in  verse 
followed ; and  Watts’s  various  works  contain  at 
least  750  hymns,  of  which  nearly  200  are  still  in 
common  use.  Before  his  death,  in  1748,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  editions  of  his  hymns  had  been  circulated  ; 
and  for  more  than  100  years  their  use,  with  or 
without  a supplement,  was  all  but  universal  among 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists.  His  meditative 
hymns  are  not  usually  superior  to  those  of  Cross- 
man, Ken,  and  Mason ; but  in  hymns  of  luaLse 
fitted  for  united  utterance  he  has  no  superior  and 
few  equals.  His  theology  is  in  the  main  Puritan, 
without  the  Puritan  rigidity  and  intolerance. 

Watts  was  the  first  who  could  be  deemed  the  founder  of  a 
distinct  school  of  English  hymn-^\Titers.  Among  hie  followers 
may  be  reckoned,  in  addition  to  a multitude  of  inferior  rhymers, 
Simon  Browne  (1^80-1732),  Philip  Doddridge  (1702-51),*  Anne 
Steele  (1716-78),  Thomas  Gibbons  (1720-85),  Samuel  Stennett 
(1727-95),  and  Samuel  Medley  (1738-99). 

The  influence  of  Watts  extended  into  Scotland.  In  the  hymns 
of  John  Willison  (t  1750),  and  in  the  Scripture  Songs  of  Ralph 
Erskine  (t  1762),  he  is  plagiarized  almost  wholesale.  In  the 
Translations  aiid  Paraphrases  prepared  by  a committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1745,  of  45  paraphrases  18  were  by  Watts. 
In  the  Paraphrases  of  1781,  of  67  pieces  19  are  based  on  Watts 
and  4 on  Doddridge,  but  all  more  or  less  altered.  By  far  the 
most  successful  of  these  alterations  is  the  fine  paraphrase — 
transmuted  from  one  of  Watts’s  feeblest  hj'mns — ‘ Dow  bright 
those  glorious  spirits  shine.’ 

Of  writers  more  or  less  contemporary  with  Watts,  but  outside 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  the  following  deserve  mention  : 
John  Dryden  (t  1701),  who  is  believed  to  have  translated  from 
the  Latin  most  of  the  hymns  which  appear  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Primer  of  1706;  Nahum  Tate  (t  171^,  already  mentioned, 
the  chief  author  of  those  h3Tnns  and  alternative  versions  which 
appeared  as  a supplement  to  the  ‘ New  Version  ’ in  1 703 ; Joseph 
Addison  (t  1719) ; Samuel  Wesley  the  elder  (t  1735) ; and  Joseph 
Hart  (t  1763),  most  of  whose  hymns  are  strongly  Calvinistic. 

We  come  next  to  the  greatest  of  all  English 
hymn-writers,  Charles  Wesley  (1707-80),  the  poet 
of  the  Methodist  revival.  The  exact  number  of  his 
hymns  is  doubtful,  because  of  an  arrangement  with 
his  brother  John  (1703-91)  that  in  works  for  which 
they  were  jointly  responsible  their  respective  parts 
should  not  be  distinguished.  The  poetical  publica- 
tions of  the  two  brotliers  number  62  distinct  issues, 
ranging  from  single  leaflets  to  stout  volumes,  9 of 
wliich  include  pieces  by  other  authors.  On  the 
lowest  estimate  these  works  contain  4395  hymns 
by  the  Wesleys.  Of  these  100,  including  all  those 
translated  from  the  German,  are  certainly  the  work 
of  John,  while  of  325  the  authorship  is  uncertain  ; 
so  that  3970  pieces  at  least  may  be  ascribed  to 
Charles.  His  general  tone  is  strongly  Arminian. 
At  least  500  of  Charles  Wesley’s  hymns  are  in  use 
in  the  Methodist  Churches,  and  a large  proportion 
of  them  are  equally  valued  in  other  communions. 

The  unapproachable  greatness  of  Charles  Wesley 
seems  to  have  had  a repressive  influence  on  hymn- 
writing  in  Methodist  circles  ; not  more  than  three 
or  four  of  his  Methodist  contemporaries  left  any- 
thing of  value  ; and  even  the  most  gifted  of  these, 
Thomas  Olivers,  is  chiefly  remembered  by  one 
great  hymn,  ‘ The  God  of  Abraham  praise.’ 

A totally  different  school  is  represented  by  a 
succession  of  writers  who  seem  to  have  derived 
their  inspiration  from  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
The  German  Moravian  hymns  are  too  often  char- 
acterized by  a kind  of  spiritualized  sensuousness, 
and  the  same  feature  is  found,  in  a mitigated  form, 
in  many  English  hymns  of  the  same  denomination. 
John  Gambold  (1711-71),  sometime  vicar  of  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  afterwards  Moravian  bishop,  edited 
the  great  hymn-book  of  1754,  containing  1155 
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Hymns  of  the  Children  of  God  in  all  Ages,  which, 
expurgated  and  revised,  furnished  most  of  the 
material  of  Moravian  hymn-books  till  quite  recent 
times.  Its  influence  is  evident  in  the  hymns  of 
John  Cenuick  (1718-55),  of  James  Allen  (1734-1804), 
of  Walter  Shirley  (1725-86),  and  of  Jonathan  Evans 
(1749-1809).  Some  characteristics  of  this  school 
are  also  found  in  the  poems  of  Augustus  Montague 
Toplady  (1740-78)  (‘Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me’) ; 
but  they  are  modified  by  his  militant  Calvinism. 

Yet  another  school,  that  of  moderate  Calvinism, 
is  represented  by  the  Olney  Hymns,  first  published 
in  1779,  the  joint  work  of  William  Cowper  (1731- 
1800)  and  John  Newton  (1725-1807).  The  romance 
of  Newton’s  adventurous  youth,  and  the  pathetic 
story  of  Cowper’s  intermittent  insanity,  are  well 
kno'wn ; the  efl'ect  of  each  on  their  respective 
contributions  is  easily  traceable.  The  features 
common  to  both  resemble  those  of  J.  Mason ; 
Cowper  is  remarkable  for  his  tenderness,  and 
occasionally  for  expressions  or  thoughts  that  seem 
suggestive  of  Moravian  sources ; Newton  is  some- 
times gloomy,  and  sometimes  descends  to  mere 
doggerel,  but  at  his  best  he  exhibits  a strength  and 
joyousness  to  which  his  colleague  is  a stranger. 
His  hymns  number  280,  of  which  50  or  60  are  still 
in  use  ; Cowper  produced  68  (besides  his  translations 
from  the  French  of  Madame  Guyon),  of  which 
nearly  half  have  a place  in  modern  hymn-books. 
To  the  Olney  school  may  be  referred  Thomas 
Haweis  (173^1820),  John  Fawcett  (1740-1817), 
John  Ryland  (1753-1825),  and  many  others  of  less 
note. 

A few  writers  of  the  18th  cent.,  who  cannot  be 
classed  with  any  particular  school,  are  remembered 
as  the  authors  of  single  hymns  ; while  the  rest  of 
their  works,  sometimes  voluminous,  are  all  but 
forgotten.  Such  are  Robert  Seagrave  (1693-1750) 
(‘Rise,  my  Soirl,  and  stretch  thy  wings’);  James 
F'anch  (1704-67)  (‘Beyond  the  glittering  starry 
skies’);  John  Bakewell  (1721-1819)  (‘Hail,  Thou 
once  despised  Jesus’);  Edward  Perronet  (1726-92) 
(‘All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name’) ; and  Robert 
Robinson  (1735-90)  (‘Come,  Thou  Fount  of  every 
blessing’). 

Two  small  sects  which  originated  in  Scotland 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  yielded  hymns 
of  some  literary  interest.  Among  the  Christian 
Songs  of  the  Glasites,  or  Sandemanians  (1749),  are 
several  especially  designed  for  secular  tunes  ; and 
this  idea  was  still  more  vigorously  carried  out  by 
John  Barclay  (1734-98),  the  leader  of  the  Bereans. 
Some  of  Barclay’s  hymns,  set  to  familiar  J acobite 
and  other  Scottish  tunes,  possess  real  beauty. 
Similaradaptations  occur  in  A Collectionof Spiritual 
Songs,  published  in  1791  by  John  Geddes,  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman.  Here,  too,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Christian  Hymns,  Poems,  and  Sacred  Songs  of 
James  Relly,  the  Universalist  (1720-78),  publislied 
in  1777  ; these  display  a good  deal  of  rugged  vigour. 

It  seems  fitting  to  notice  also  some  of  the  more 
important  selections  of  hymns  that  appeared  in  the 
18th  century.  The  first  of  any  note  ofl'ered  to 
the  Church  of  England  seems  to  have  been  the 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  70  in  number, 
published  by  John  Wesley  at  Charlestown  in  1737. 
This  excited  little  interest,  and  was  not  reprinted. 
More  important  was  George  Whitefield’s  Collection 
of  Hymns  for  Social  Worship  (1753).  The  hymns 
were  mostly  from  Watts  and  Wesley,  often  freely 
altered ; and,  though  compiled  by  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  were  chiefly  used  in  ‘ Tabernacles  ’ and 
Meeting-houses  for  Nonconformist  or  undenomina- 
tional worship.  This  collection  passed  through 
many  editions,  the  25th  being  dated  1781.  Martin 
Madan’s  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  (1760) 
had  a great  influence  on  subsequent  developments 
of  hymnody,  cliiefly  througli  his  very  skilful 


alterations  and  corrections.  Other  collections  were 
those  of  Dyer  (1767),  R.  Conyers  (1767),  Richard 
de  Courcy  (1775),  and  Toplady  (1775).  All  these 
editors  were  Anglican  clergymen  of  the  Evangelical 
type,  and  the  tone  of  their  books  was  distinctly 
Calvinistic.  So  were  the  various  collections  used 
in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  chapels  from  1764 
till  1780,  when  they  were  displaced  by  her  own 
Select  Collection.  A strong  Evangelical  Arminian- 
ism,  on  the  other  hand,  pervaded  the  selections 
edited  by  John  Wesley,  from  1741  onward  till  the 
production,  in  1780,  of  his  Collection  of  Hymns  for 
the  Use  of  the  People  called  Methodists.  A mild 
type  of  Calvinism  characterized  the  selections 
compiled  by  Congregationalists,  usually  as  supple- 
ments to  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  that  of  Thomas  Gibbons  (1769),  which 
was  followed  by  Rowland  Hill’s  (1783),  George 
Border’s  (1784  ; ‘j8thed.  1829),  William  Jay’s(1797), 
and  a considerable  number  of  local  publications. 
Rather  more  pronounced  was  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  selections  of  J.  Ash  and  C.  Evans 
(1769),  and  John  Rippon  (1787),  while  the  General 
Baptist  Hymn-book  (1771)  and  Dan  Taylor’s  (1793) 
were  just  as  distinctively  Arminian.  Two  Scottish 
Baptist  books  also  deserve  notice  : the  collection 
made  by  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Keiss  (1751)  and 
A Collection  of  Christian  Songs  and  Hymns  (Glas- 
gow, 1786). 

The  growth  first  of  Arianism  and  then  of  Socin- 
ianism  in  the  English  Presbyterian  Churches 
necessitated  a special  provision  for  worship.  This 
was  usually  made  by  eliminating  from  the  hymns 
of  orthodox  writers  every  allusion  to  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.  The  earlie.st 
selection  made  on  this  principle  was  printed  in 
London  in  1757,  and  at  least  10  such  books 
appeared  at  various  places  before  the  close  of  the 
century  ; one  of  them,  by  William  Enfield  (Warr- 
ington, 1778),  professed  to  be  ‘ unmixed  with  tlie 
disputed  doctrines  of  any  sect.’  IMost  of  these 
books  contain  little  that  could  not  be  sung  by  a 
pious  Jew  or  Muhammadan. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  19th  cent,  were  barren 
of  new  or  striking  hymns  ; but  before  long  there 
burst  forth  such  a flood  of  sacred  melody  as 
England  had  never  heard  before.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  review,  within  any  reasonable  limits, 
the  English  and  Scottish  hymnists  of  the  century, 
of  whom  more  than  550  are  enumerated  between 
1800  and  1890.  A few  points  may  be  briefly  noted. 

(1)  The  large  number  of  women  writers  who 
produced  not  merely  sentimental  verses,  but 
genuine  hymns  of  lasting  worth.  Prominent 
among  them  are  Cecil  Frances  Alexander  (1S23-95) 
(‘The  golden  gates  lift  uj)  their  heads’),  Sarah 
Flower  Adams  (1805-48)  (‘Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee’),  Charlotte  Elliot  (1789-1871)  (‘Just  as  I 
8,m,  without  one  plea  ’),  Frances  Ridley  Havergal 
(1836-79)  (‘  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be  ’),  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter  (18‘25-64)  (‘The  way  is  long  and 
dreary’),  and  Anna  Letitia  Waring  (1820-1912) 
(‘My  heart  is  resting,  O my  God’).  Others  have 
displayed  remarkable  skill  as  translators,  especially 
from  the  German,  as  Jane  Borthwick  (1813-97), 
Frances  Elizabeth  Co.x  (1812-97),  Sarah  Findlater 
(1823-86),  and  Catherine  Winkworth  (1829-78). 
Others,  again,  are  unrivalled  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  capacities  of  children,  e.g.  Cecil 
Frances  Alexander  (‘There  is  a green  liill  far 
away’),  J.ane  E.  Leeson  (1807-82)  (‘Saviour, 
teach  me  day  by  day’),  and  Jemima  Luke  (1813- 
1906)  (‘I  think  when  I read  that  sweet  story  of 
old  ’). 

(2)  The  appearance,  for  the  first  time,  of  really 
good  hymns  for  children,  cliild  thought  in  child 
language.  Isaac  Watts  had  led  the  way,  but  for 
tw'o  generations  he  hud  no  followers.  Even 
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Charles  Wesley’s  efibrts  in  this  direction  were 
far  from  being  a complete  success  ; his  famous 
‘ Gentle  Jesus,  nieelc  and  mild,’  needs  explaining 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  children.  But  Jane 
Tp.ylor  (1783-1824)  ,and  her  sister,  Ann  Gilbert 
(1782-1866),  understood  child  nature  ; and,  though 
sometimes  entangled  in  theology,  their  songs  for 
children  usually  excelled  those  of  Watts  as  far 
as  his  did  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Cheare.  The 
path  they  opened  up  was  worthily  followed  not 
only  by  C.  F.  Alexander  and  Jemima  Luke,  but 
by  E.  Paxton  Hood,  W.  W.  How,  Annie  Matheson, 
Albert  Midlane,  Hugh  Stowell,  and  many  more. 

(3)  The  naturalizing,  by  satisfactory  transla- 
tions, of  the  best  Latin,  Greek,  and  German 
hymns.  The  last  named  have  found  most  favour 
in  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  among  the  Free  Churches.  Some  of  the  most 
capable  translators  have  already  been  indicated ; 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  literature  at  the  end 
of  the  article.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  rich 
stores  of  Latin  hymnody  in  connexion  with  the 
Oxford  Movement  between  the  years  1830  and 
1840.  Naturally  the  chief,  though  not  the  only, 
translators  of  the  Breviary  and  other  mediaeval 
hymns  were  men  of  the  High  Church  school,  such 
as  J.  D.  Chambers  (1805-93),  John  Chandler  (1806- 
76),  W.  J.  Cojpeland  (1804-85),  R.  F.  Littledale 
(1833-90),  and,  above  all,  John  Mason  Neale  (1818- 
66).  With  these  may  be  associated  a few  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  Edward  Caswall  (1814-78). 
The  foremost  translator  of  the  late  Latin  hymns 
of  the  Gallican  Breviaries  was  Isaac  Williams 
(1802-65).  These  hymns  first  found  acceptance  in 
High  Church  circles ; but  the  best  of  them  are 
now  in  common  use  in  almost  all  Christian  com- 
munions. The  Greek  hymns  were  first  urged  on 
public  attention  by  J.  M.  Neale,  and  his  versions 
are  still  most  in  favour ; but  many  others  have 
been  effectively  translated  by  John  Brownlie. 

(4)  The  enormous  output  of  mission  and  revival 
hymns,  mostly  subjective  or  hortatory,  and  many 
of  them  set  to  the  tunes  of  popular  songs.  These 
became  common  in  connexion  with  the  great 
religious  revival  of  1858,  and  were  augmented 
about  1873  by  hymns  of  American  origin.  Some 
of  them  were  valuable,  but  many  were  sentimental 
and,  when  judged  by  strict  canons,  not  always  in 
the  best  of  taste.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  songs  of  this  class,  used  by  Evangelistic  bodies 
like  the  Salvation  Army,  have  often  availed  to 
call  forth  genuine  religious  emotions  in  persons  of 
the  most  degraded  type. 

The  hymn-books  of  the  19th  cent,  are  literally 
innumerable.  No  feM’er  than  160  were  compiled 
for  use  in  the  Anglican  Church  alone  between  1800 
and  1860,  to  which  in  the  next  30  years  90  more 
were  added.  The  use  of  many  was  merely  local, 
while  others  are  fairly  representative  of  distinct 
schools  of  thought  within  the  Church.  Of  the 
collections  in  use  prior  to  1860  by  far  the  greatest 
number  represented  the  Evangelical  school ; and  it 
is  estimated  that  these  were  used  in  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  English  parish  churches.  The  most 
popular  books  of  this  class  were  William  Mercer’s 
Church  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book  (1854),  Charles 
B.  Snepp’s  Songs  of  Grace  and  Glory  (strongly 
Calvinistic,  1872),  and  Edward  H.  Bickersteth’s 
Hymnal  Companion  (1870,  revised  1876).  Of 
the  moderate  High  Church  type  was  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  (1861,  revised  1875  ; appendix 
1889 ; another  revision  1904),  Avhich  has  become 
the  most  popular  of  all  English  hymn-books.  To 
the  same  school  belong  William  Cooke  and  Ben- 
jamin Webb’s  The  Hymnary  (1872),  and  Church 
Hymns  (1871,  revised  1903).  To  the  advanced 
High  Church  party  belong  The  Hymnal  Noted 
(1852),  with  its  many  supplements,  James  Skinner’s 


Daily  Service  Hymnal  (1863),  R.  F.  Littledale’s 
People's  Hymnal  (1867),  C.  F.  Hernaman’s  Altar 
Hymnal  (1884),  and  tlie  English  Hymnal  (1906). 
Recently  a few  books  of  the  Broad  Church  tyjie 
have  appeared,  but  thej’  are  not  extensively  used. 
Of  hymn-books  compiled  for  the  u.se  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  Churches  during  the  century,  a list 
of  at  least  250  is  before  us,  not  including  innumer- 
able selections  designed  for  Sunday  schools,  or  the 
multitudinous  ‘ undenominational  ’ books,  large 
and  small,  compiled  in  the  interests  of  revival, 
missions,  temperance,  or  merely  as  publishers’ 
speculations.  But  the  tendency  has  long  been 
towards  concentration ; the  local  collections  have 
generally  gone  out  of  use,  and  all  the  great  de- 
nominations have  their  authorized  or  characteristic 
hymn-books,  by  which  most  of  the  others  are  being 
gradually  supplanted. 

It  remains  to  indicate  a few  of  the  most  distinguished 
hymnists  of  the  19th  cent.,  not  heretofore  mentioned,  accord- 
ing to  their  ecclesiastical  associations.  Two  of  them  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  any  special  communion : 
Thomas  Kelly  (1769-1854)  and  James  Montgomery  (1771-1854), 
who  between  them  produced  nearly  1200  hymns,  of  which  no 
fewer  than  160  are  sti  11  in  common  use.  To  the  Anglican  Church 
belonged  Keginald  Heber  (1783-1826),  bishop  of  Calcutta,  John 
Keble  (1792-1866),  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  Henry  Francis 
Lyte  (1793-1847),  Christopher  Wordsworth  (1807-85),  bisliop  of 
Lincoin,  John  S.  B.  Monsell  (1811-75),  William  Waishara  How 
(1823-97),  bishop  of  Wakefield,  Godfrey  Thring  (1823-1903), 
John  Ellerton  (1826-93),  and  F.  T.  Palgrave  (1824-97).  Among 
Roman  Catholics,  John  Henry  Newman  (1801-90)  and  F.  W. 
Faber  (1814-63)  stand  pre-eminent.  To  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  belong  Horatius  Bonar  (1808-89),  John  Ross  Macduff 
(1818-95),  James  Drummond  Burns  (1823-64),  and  Anne  Ross 
Cousin  (1823-1906).  Among  the  Methodists  but  few  hymn- 
writers  are  conspicuous : Benjamin  Gough  (1805-77),  W.  M. 
Punshon  (1824-81),  Mark  Guy  Pearse  (b.  1842),  and  Thomas  B. 
Stephenson  (1839-1912)  deserve  mention.  To  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  belong  W.  B.  Collyer  (1782-1854),  Josiah  Conner 
(1789-1855),  George  Rawson  (1807-89),  Thomas  Toke  Lynch 
(1818-71),  Edwin  Paxton  Hood  (1820-85),  and  Thomas  Horn- 
blower  GiU  (1819-1906).  Among  Baptists  we  note,  of  the  ex- 
clusive Calvinist  school,  John  Kent  (1766-1843),  William  Gadsby 
(1773-1844),  and  Joseph  Irons  (1785-1852);  of  the  modern  liberal 
school,  W.  Poole  Balfern  (1818-87),  Dawson  Bums  (1828-1909), 
T.  Goadby  (1829-89),  Marianne  Hearn  (1834-1909),  and  J.  M. 
Wigner  (1844-1911).  Of  Unitarians,  at  least  fifty  have  written 
hymns  of  merit ; the  best  known  are  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld 
(1743-1825),  John  Bowring  (1792-1872),  J.  Johns  (1801-47), 
William  Gaskell  (1805-84),  and  James  Martineau  (1805-1900). 
Swedenborgian  h3mn-writers  of  note  are  Joseph  Proud  (1745- 
1826),  Manoah  Sibly  (1757-1840),  and  F.  M.  Hudson  (c.  1819). 
Among  the  Plymouth  Brethren  we  observe  Edward  Denny 
(1796-1889),  J.  N.  Darby  (1800-82),  J.  G.  Deck  (1802-84),  and  S. 
P.  Tregelles  (1813-75).  Bernard  Barton  (1784-1849)  stands 
conspicuous  in  the  Society  of  Friends  ; while  of  the  Irvingites, 
Edward  W.  Eddis  and  Ellen  Eddis  deserve  fuller  recognition 
than  they  have  yet  received. 

7.  American  hymns. — The  celebrated  RnyPsafm- 
Book  of  1640  was  the  first  English  book  printed  in 
America.  The  3rd  edition,  about  1650,  revised 
and  augmented  by  a number  of  Scripture  hymns, 
was  reprinted  about  70  times,  and  continued  in 
almost  exclusive  use  in  New  England  for  about  a 
hundred  years.  In  1757  a revision  by  Thomas 
Prince  failed  to  gain  public  favour ; but  about 
that  time  Tate  and  Brady’s  New  Version  began  to 
be  known  ; and  this,  together  with  Watts’s  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  gradually  superseded  the  older  book. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a single  original  hymn  of 
American  origin  had  been  printed  in  America 
before  the  date  last  mentioned.  Certainly  the 
first  American  hymnist  of  whose  work  any  part  is 
still  in  use  was  Samuel  Davies  (1723-61),  whose  16 
hymns,  including  the  noble  ‘ Great  God  of  wonders, 
all  Thy  ways,’  were  printed,  posthumously  in 
England.  Scarcely  any  collections  of  hymns  were 
published  in  America  before  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence ; probably  the  earliest  was  an  appendix 
of  27  hymns,  annexed  to  Tate  and  Body’s  Psalms, 
issued  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1789.  The 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  also  published  a collection 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  1789.  A Methodist  Pocket 
Hymn  Book,  which  was  not  approved  by  Wesley, 
certainly  appeared  before  1790 ; and  a Baptist 
collection  was  printed  at  Newport,  R.I.,  not  later 
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than  that  year.  Two  Universalist  collections  were 
published  in  1792  ; Lutheran  and  Unitarian  collec- 
tions in  1795  ; the  first  Congregational  selection  of 
any  merit  is  dated  1799 ; and  no  Presbyterian 
selection  was  authorized  until  1828.  It  is  a notice- 
able fact  that  in  all  these  books,  and  in  most  of 
those  which  followed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  hymns  were  by  English  authors.  In  18  of  the 
most  extensively  used  hymn-books  of  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational, 
and  Keformed  Churches,  published  between  1826 
and  1880,  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  hymns  are  of 
American  origin. 

Until  the  great  religious  revival  which  com- 
menced in  America  about  1858,  and  extended  over 
a large  part  of  English-speaking  Christendom,  very 
few  hymns  of  American  authors  were  included  in 
English  collections.  Since  that  time,  however, 
many  have  gained  great  popularity,  especially 
hymns  embodying  the  Gospel  call,  hymns  of 
aspiration,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  future  life. 
A common  fault  of  American  hymns  is  a too  great 
tendency  towards  sentimentalism ; and  many  of 
them  seem  to  owe  their  popularity  to  the  light 
jingling  tunes  to  which  they  are  wedded. 

8.  Welsh  hymns. — There  is  some  evidence  of  the 
use,  in  the  Early  British  Church,  of  hymns  in  the 
native  language  ; but  no  specimens  remain,  and  by 
the  time  when  Protestantism  arose  the  Welsh  had 
apparently  lost  the  gift  of  composing  hymns. 
Early  in  the  17th  cent,  the  celebrated  Vicar  of 
Llandovery,  Bees  Prichard,  published  a volume  of 
religious  poems,  largely  didactic,  entitled  Canwyll 
y Cymry  (‘The  Welshman’s  Candle’),  portions  of 
which  were  commonly  sung  as  hymns.  It  became 
immensely  popular,  was  many  times  reprinted,  and 
its  influence  is  not  yet  extinct.  In  1621  Arch- 
deacon Edmund  Prys  produced  his  metrical  version 
of, the  Psalms,  which  is  still  in  use,  though  par- 
tially supplanted  by  the  more  modern  version  of 
William  Morris.  Skill  in  poetical  composition  is 
so  widely  diffused  among  Welsh-speaking  people 
that  (the  number  of  hymn-writers  is  very  great, 
while  the  paucity  of  family  names  makes  them 
somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish.  Two  poets  of 
the  17th  cent.,  Eowland  Vaughan  (c.  1629-58)  and 
Elis  Wyn  (1670-1734),  are  held  in  honourable 
remembrance,  each  by  a single  hymn.  As  early  as 
1703  a collection  of  sacramental  hymns  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Baddy,  a dissenting  minister. 
A few  years  later  a collection  was  issued  by  the 
celebrated  educationalist,  Griffith  Jones  of  Llan- 
ddowror  (1683-1761),  hut  it  is  not  certain  whether 
it  included  any  of  his  own  compositions. 

The  great  outflow  of  Welsh  sacred  song  began 
with  the  religious  revival  initiated  by  the  early 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  in  whose  ranks  are  enrolled 
the  greatest  of  all  Welsh  hymnists,  William 
Williams  of  Pantycelyn  (1717-91),  his  contem- 
porary David  Williams,  Morgan  Khys  (t  1776), 
and  Ann  Griffiths  (1776-1805).  Outside  that  circle 
we  find  the  names  of  David  Jones  of  Caio,  who  in 
1753  translated  into  Welsh  Watts’s  Psalms,  and 
afterwards  his  Divine  Songs.  He  was  a Con- 
gregationalist,  as  was  loan  Thomas  of  Rhaiadr 
(fi.  1776-86),  many  of  whose  hymns  are  still  in  use. 
The  great  hymn-writer  among  the  Unitarians  was 
Edward  Williams,  renowned  as  an  antiquary  under 
the  name  of  lolo  Morganwg  (1745-1826).  The  first 
Baptist  hymn-hook  in  Wales  was  compiled  by 
Joseph  Harris,  called  ‘ Gomer,’  in  1821 ; it  con- 
tained many  of  his  originals. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  Welsh 
hymnody  are  depth  of  emotion  and  abundant  use 
of  metaphor — every  kind  of  natural  object  being 
enlisted  for  the  illustration  of  things  spiritual.  The 
hymns  are  for  the  most  part  intensely  subjective. 

9.  Missions. — Since  the  year  1800,  agents  of  the 


various  missionary  societies  have  produced  hymns 
in  upwards  of  a hundred  and  twenty  languages 
and  dialects,  of  which  more  than  half  had  never 
previously  been  reduced  to  writing.  Some  of  these 
are  in  native,  some  in  English,  metres,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  a large  proportion  of  them  are 
translations  from  English  or  German  originals. 

[lo.  Cumanic  and  other  early  vernacular  hymns. 
— In  a Latin-Persian-Cumanic  glossary  of  1303 
(ed.  G.  Kuun,  Codex  Cumanicus,  Budapest,  1880) 
are  a few  hymns  in  Cumanic,  tlie  language  of  a 
hybrid  Turkish  tribe  then  occupying  Moldavia  and 
the  neighbouring  districts.  The  majority  of  these 
hymns  are  translated  from  the  Latin  ; e.g.  tliere  is 
a rendering  of  the  ‘Vexilla  regis.’  One  hymn, 
however,  Eucharistic  in  character,  is  thus  far 
believed  to  he  an  original  composition  (cf.  W. 
Bang,  ‘ Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  koman.  Rlarien- 
hymnus,’  in  GGN,  1910,  pp.  61-78,  and  ‘ Ueber 
einen  koman.  Kommunionshymnus,’  in  Bull.  Ac. 
roy.  de  Beige  [classe  des  lettres],  1910,  p.  230). 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a considerable 
body  of  early  vernacular  hymnody  was  composed 
in  various  languages,  only  to  disappear.  Thus,  the 
Observantine  Minorite  Ladislaus  (c.  1440-1505)  is 
recorded  by  his  biographer,  Vincentius  Morawski, 
writing  in  1633,  to  have  composed  many  hymns. 
Psalters,  etc.,  some  of  which  were  in  Latin,  but 
others  in  Lithuanian  (‘  Vita,’  I.  ix.  59,  in  AS,  May,  i. 
[1866]  579).  All  trace  of  these  Lithuanian  produc- 
tions has  vanished. — Louis  H.  Geay.] 
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T.  G.  Crippen. 

HYMNS  (Egyptian). — The  religious  literature 
of  ancient  Egypt  is  fairly  prolific  in  the  depart- 
ment of  hymnology,  and  a considerable  amount 
of  religious  poetry  has  been  preserved  and  trans- 
lated ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  tliat 
the  quality  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  quantity. 
To  a great  extent  the  hymns  which  have  survived 
bear  the  stamp,  not  of  a genuine  personal  religious 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
our  own  best  hymns,  but  of  a purely  official  and 
stereotyped  attitude  towards  the  divinities  whose 
praises  are  celebrated.  Religion  in  Egypt,  as  we 
know  it,  was  far  too  much  of  a business  of  cast- 
iron  ritual  to  leave  much  room  for  any  natural 
outpouring  of  thoughts  and  feelings  of  devotion 
and  affection.  If  there  were  such  outpourings, 
tliey  were  probably  not  on  account  of  the  great 
gods,  whose  position  was  infinitely  removed  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  worshipper,  but  rather  of 
some  of  the  minor  deities,  whom,  as  we  know,  the 
common  people  of  Egypt  took  to  their  hearts  in 
preference  to  the  distant  and  unsympathetic  figures 
of  the  great  triads  and  enneads.  Such  efiiisions 
were  not  at  all  likely  to  survive  in  any  quantity 
in  comparison  with  the  stilted  official  odes  Avhich 
had  the  sanction  of  the  priesthood,  were  multi- 
plied in  an  infinity  of  copies,  and  were  continually 
used  for  ritual  purposes. 

In  the  time  of  the  New  Empire,  however,  there 
are  traces  of  a feeling  of  impatience  with  the 
stereotyped  formulae  of  the  official  religion,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  hymns  which  have  survived  from 
this  period  give  us  what  is  otherwise  very  unusual 
—the_  expression  of  a personal  and  living  interest 
in  religion.  Thus,  from  a hieratic  papyrus  of  this 
period  we  have  the  following  : 

‘ Amen-Ra,  I love  thee  and  enfold  thee  in  my  heart  . . . 

I do  not  follow  anxiety  in  my  heart ; what  Amen-Ra  saith 
cometh  to  pass.’ 

To  the  same  period  also  belongs  a hymn  which  gives 
us  one  of  the  very  few  evidences  that  the  devout 
Egyptian  ever  realized  his  own  sinfulness : ‘ Chastise 
me  not,’  says  a writer  whose  poem  is  preserved 
in  the  Anastasi  Papyrus,  ‘ according  to  my  many 
sins.’  A hymn  to  Tlioth  from  the  Sallier  Papyrus 
presents  us  with  a view  of  the  inward  and  secret 
nature  of  true  religion  totally  alien  to  the  beliefs 
of  the  upholders  of  the  great  religious  cults  of  the 
nation,  who  emphatically  seem  to  have  thought 
that  they  would  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking : 

‘ O thou  sweet  spring  for  the  thirsty  in  the  desert ; it  is  closed 
for  those  who  speak  there,  it  is  open  for  those  who  keep  silence 
there.  When  the  silent  man  cometh,  he  findeth  the  spring.’ 

Such  natural  expressions  of  love,  confidence,  and 
inward  intercourse  with  God  are,  however,  quite 
exceptional  in  Egyptian  hymnology.  Taking  the 
ordinary  run  of  the  hymns  to  the  great  gods,  we 
find  a constant  repetition  of  the  same  cycle  of  ideas 
in  practically  the  same  phrases — a repetition  which 
becomes  wearisome,  and  gives  a very  poor  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  any  genuine  devotional 
feeling  can  have  entered  into  Egyptian  religion. 
Erman’s  opinion  (Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  389  f.) 
is  amply  justified : 

‘ There  seems  to  be  no  question  of  devotional  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  singer  ; in  fact,  the  greater  part  consists  of  stereo- 
typed phrases,  which  could  be  adapted  to  any  of  the  mighty 
gods,  and  could  also  be  used  in  adoration  of  the  king.’ 

In  fact,  the  average  Egyptian  hymn  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  on  a certain  definite  recipe. 
It  was  essential  that  the  writer  should  say  that 
the  two  countries  (Upper  and  Lower  Egypt)  to- 
gether show  honour  to  the  god,  that  his  fear  is 
in  all  lands,  that  he  has  subdued  his  enemies  and 


received  the  dignity  of  his  father,  that  he  is  praised 
by  the  great  cycle  of  the  gods,  that  all  creatures 
are  full  of  delight  at  his  coming  and  adore  his 
beauty,  and  so  forth.  All  this  belonged  to  any  of 
the  gods.  In  order  to  make  the  effusion  a charac- 
teristic hymn  to  Ra  or  Amen,  there  were  added 
the  name  of  the  god  in  question,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  allusions  to  the  myths  associated  with  him 
and  to  the  particular  temple  or  temples  which  he 
most  aflected  ; the  result  was  a standard  hymn 
which  had  this  advantage,  that  with  a few  altera- 
tions it  would  do  equally  well  for  Ftah  or  Osiris. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  from  ‘ A Hymn  to 
Ra  when  he  riseth  ’ (Papyrus  of  Nekht) : 

‘ Homage  to  thee,  O thou  glorious  being,  thou  who  art 
dowered  with  all  sovereignty.  . . . The  regions  of  the  north 
and  south  come  to  thee  with  homage,  and  send  forth  acclama- 
tions at  thy  rising  in  the  horizon  of  heaven.  . . . The  goddess 
Nut  doeth  homage  unto  thee,  and  the  goddess  Maat  embraceth 
thee  at  all  times.  . . . The  company  of  the  gods  rejoiceth  at  thy 
coming,  the  earth  is  glad  when  it  beholdeth  thy  rays.’ 

Ani  (Papyrus  of  Ani)  can  find  nothing  more 
original  to  say  of  the  same  deity  : 

‘ Homage  to  thee,  0 thou  who  hast  come  as  Khepera,  the 
creator  of  the  gods.  . . . Thy  mother  Nut  doeth  an  act  of 
homage  unto  thee  with  both  her  hands.  The  land  of  Manu  re- 
ceiveth  thee  with  satisfaction,  and  the  goddess  Maat  embraceth 
thee  both  at  morn  and  eve.’ 

Osiris  fares  no  better  than  Ra  at  the  hands  of 
bis  devout  worshipper : 

‘ Glory  be  to  Osiris  Unnefer,  the  great  god  within  Abydos, 
King  of  eternity,  lord  of  the  everlasting.  . . . Eldest  son  of  the 
womb  of  Nut,  lord  of  the  crowns  of  the  north  and  south,  lord 
of  the  lofty  white  crown.  As  prince  of  gods  and  of  men  he 
hath  received  the  crook  and  the  whip  and  the  dignity  of  his 
divine  father.  Thou  art  crowned  lord  of  Busiris  and  ruler  in 
Abydos.’ 

The  great  bulk  of  Egyptian  hymn  literature 
consists  of  poems  in  praise  of  one  or  other  of  the 
three  gTeat  gods,  Ra,  Amen,  and  Osiris. 

I.  Hymns  to  Ra. — A certain  amount  of  real 
religious  feeling  was  apparently  awakened  in  the 
Egyptian  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  life-giving  sun,  and  this  was 
transferred  to  the  Sun-god,  though  its  expression 
is  often  very  stilted. 

‘ Homage  to  thee,’  says  an  interesting  hymn  in  the  Papyrus 
of  Hu-nefer,  ‘ O thou  who  art  Ra  when  thou  risest  and  Turn 
when  thou  settest ! Thou  risest,  thou  risest,  thou  shinest,  thou 
shinest,  thou  who  art  crowned  king  of  the  gods.  . . . Thou 
didst  create  the  earth,  thou  didst  fashion  man,  thou  didst 
make  the  watery  abyss  of  the  sky,  thou  didst  form  the  Nile, 
thou  didst  create  the  deep,  and  thou  dost  give  light  unto  all 
that  therein  is.  . . . Thou  art  unknown,  and  no  tongue  is 
worthy  to  declare  thy  likeness  : only  thou  thyself.  . . . Millions 
of  years  have  gone  over  the  world,  I cannot  tell  the  number 
of  those  through  which  thou  hast  passed.  Thou  didst  pass 
over  and  travel  through  spaces  requiring  millions  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years ; thou  passest  through  them  in  peace, 
and  thou  steerest  thy  way  across  the  watery  abyss  to  the  place 
which  thou  lovest.  This  thou  doesC  in  one  little  moment  of 
time,  and  then  thou  dost  sink  down,  and  dost  make  an  end  of 
the  hours.’ 

Thus  Ra  is  here  adored  as  the  Creator,  the  In- 
effable, and  the  Eternal,  and  in  this  hymn,  at 
least,  there  is  a distinct  vein  of  genuine  poetical 
feeling  in  the  description  of  the  Sun-god’s  swift 
journey  over  space.  But  even  in  such  hymns  the 
constant  reiteration  of  the  creation  formula  and 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  solar  journey  in  the 
morning  and  evening  boats  become  very  tiresome. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Ra  hymns  is 
that  series  which  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘ Litany 
of  Ra.’  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a long  text  sculp- 
tured at  the  entrances  of  the  royal  tombs  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes.  Its  importance 
lies,  not  in  its  poetical  merits,  which  are  very  small 
indeed,  but  in  the  fact  that  throughout  the  hymn 
Ra  is  successively  identified  with  75  various  gods 
or  cosmic  elements.  They  are  all  forms  of  the 
god,  who,  as  primordial  deity,  embi  rees  all,  and 
from  whom  emanate  all  the  other  gods,  who  are 
only  his  manifestations. 

‘ Homage  to  thee,  Ra,  supreme  power,  he  who  descends  into 
the  sphere  of  Ameutet,  his  form  is  that  of  Turn.  Homage  to 
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thee,  Ra,  supreme  power,  he  who  sends  forth  the  plants  in  their 
season,  his  form  is  that  of  Seb.  Homage  to  thee,  Ra,  supreme 
power,  the  great  one  who  rules  what  is  in  the  Nun,  his  form  is 
that  of  Nut,’  . . . and  so  on. 

2.  Hymns  to  Amen. — Next  in  importance  to  the 
Ra  liyinns  come  those  addressed  to  Amen.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  best  is  that  found  in  a hieratic 
Ijapyrus  (no.  17,  Boulaq).  It  contains,  of  course, 
the  usual  formulte,  which  belonged  to  Amen,  as 
they  belonged  to  Ra,  to  Osiris,  or  to  any  of  the 
great  gods,  and  were  mere  matter  of  liabit,  so  many 
lines  to  be  filled  according  to  the  usual  recipe, 

‘Chief  of  all  the  gods,  lord  of  truth,  father  of  the  gods, 
creator  of  beasts,  maker  of  men,  lord  of  existences,  creator  of 
fruitful  things,  maker  of  herbs,  feeder  of  cattle,’ 

and  it  expressly  identifies  Amen,  not  only  with 
Ra,  but  with  Turn,  Min,  and  Khepera.  Yet  it 
contains  also  here  and  there  traces  of  that  realiza- 
tion of  divine  power  in  the  sustenance  of  living 
things  which  always,  as  Erman  has  observed  (Life 
in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  391),  brings  reality,  and  some- 
thing of  beauty  and  freshness,  into  the  arid  desert 
of  Egyptian  hymn-writing. 

‘ He  it  is  who  makes  pasture  lor  the  herds  and  fruit  trees  for 
man  ; who  creates  that  whereby  fish  live  in  the  river  and  the 
birds  under  the  lieavens  ; who  gives  breath  to  them  who  are  in 
the  egg  and  feeds  the  son  of  the  worm  ; he  creates  that  whereby 
the  gnat  lives,  and  also  the  worms  and  fleas  ; he  creates  that 
which  is  needed  by  the  mice  in  their  holes,  and  that  which  feeds 
the  birds  upon  all  trees.’ 

The  verses,  with  their  minute  description  of  the 
divine  care  for  the  smallest  creatures,  suggest  a 
far-off  anticipation  of  Coleridge’s 

‘ He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all.’ 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  has  a sense,  somewhat 
unusual,  of  moral  quality  in  his  god.  To  him. 
Amen  is  a god 

‘ listening  to  the  poor  who  is  in  distress,  gentle  of  heart  when 
one  cries  unto  him,  deliverer  of  the  timid  man  from  the  violent, 
judg:ing  the  poor,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  Lord  of  wisdom, 
whose  precepts  are  wise,  Lord  of  mercy  most  loving,  at  whose 
coming  men  live.’ 

The  pantheistic  tendency  of  Egyptian  religions 
thought  is  clearly  seen  in  the  late  hymn  found 
in  the  inscription  of  Darius  at  the  Oasis  of  el- 
Khargeh.  The  hymn  is  specifically  addressed  to 
Amen  ; hut  we  find  that  the  god  is  completely 
identified  with  the  other  great  gods  of  Egypt : 

‘ He  is  Ra,  who  exists  by  himself.’  ‘ It  is  Amen  who  dwells 
in  all  things,  the  revered  god  who  was  from  the  beginning.  . . . 
He  is  Ptah,  the  ^eatest  of  the  gods.’  ‘ Thy  august  ram  dwells 
in  Tattu’  identifies  him  with  Osiris.  ‘Shu,  Tefnut,  Mut,  and 
Khons  are  thy  forms,  dwelling  in  thy  shrine  under  the  types  of 
the  god  Khem.’  ‘We  cannot,’  says  Naville  (Jl'he  Old  Egyp. 
Faitky  p.  149),  ‘ sum  up  more  clearly  the  Egyptian  doctrine 
than  in  the  following  phrase;  “Thy  throne  is  reared  in  every 
place  thou  desirest,  and,  when  thou  wiliest  it,  thou  dost 
multiply'  thy  names.”  ’ 

3.  Hymns  to  Osiris. — Of  all  Egyptian  hymns, 
those  addressed  to  Osiris  are  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
appointing. Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  the  evidence  of  sincere  religious 
feeling.  For  the  cult  of  Osiris  was  not  only  the 
most  popular  and  long-enduring  of  Egyptian  cults, 
hut  was  so  precisely  because  of  the  human  elements 
in  the  life  of  Osiris,  the  sympathy  which  these 
created  between  him  and  his  worshippers,  and  the 
ethical  character  of  many  of  the  beliefs  regarding 
him.  If  any  personal  relationship  existed  between 
an  Egyptian  worshipper  and  any  of  the  great  gods, 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Osiris  cult.  Yet,  when 
we  turn  to  the  Osirian  hymns,  we  find,  almost 
more  than  anywhere  else,  only  the  multiplication 
of  bombastic  and  meaningless  epithets. 

‘ Praise  to  thee,  Osiris,  son  of  Nut,  who  wearest  the  horns, 
and  dost  lean  upon  a high  pillar ; to  whom  the  crown  was  given, 
and  joy  before  tlie  nine  gods.  . . . Great  in  power  in  Rosetta, 
a lord  of  might  in  Ehnas,  a lord  of  strength  in  Tenent.  Great 
of  appearance  in  Abydos  . . . before  whom  the  great  ones  of 
might  feared ; before  whom  the  great  ones  rose  up  upon  their 
mats.  ...  To  whom  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  come  bowing 
down,  because  his  fear  is  so  great  and  his  might  so  powerful.’ 
‘ Beyond  this,’  says  Erman  (Fpyp.  Rel.  p.  tS),  ‘ this  priestly  poet 
could  find  nothing  to  say  of  this  most  human  of  all  the  gods.’ 


A certain  amount  of  human  feeling  does,  how- 
ever, enter  into  the  funeral  hymn  known  as  the 
‘Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nephthys,’  in  which 
tliese  goddesses  are  supposed  to  bewail  the  deceased 
Osiris : 

‘ Come  to  thy  house,  come  to  thy  house,  0 god  On ! . . . O 
beautiful  youth,  come  to  thy  house  that  thou  mayest  see  me. 
I am  thy  sister  whom  thou  lovest ; thou  shalt  not  abandon 
me.  . . . Come  to  her  who  loves  thee,  Unnefer,  thou  blessed 
one.  Come  to  thy  sister,  come  to  thy  wife,  thy  wife,  thou  whose 
heart  is  still.  ...  I call  to  thee  and  weep  so  that  it  is  heard 
even  in  heaven,  but  thou  dost  not  hear  my  voice  ; and  yet  I am 
thy  sister,  whom  thou  lovedst  upon  earth.  Thou  lovedst  none 
beside  me,  my  brother,  my  brother ! ’ 

This  is  both  genuine  and  touching  ; but,  as  it 
was  the  typical  funeral  lamentation,  it  is  per- 
missible to  believe  that  these  qualities  are  due, 
not  to  the  worship  of  the  god,  but  to  the  human 
loss  which  was  actually  bewailed. 

4.  Hymn  to  Hapi. — Besides  the  hymns  addressed 
to  the  great  gods,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  well- 
known  hymn  to  Hapi,  the  Nile-god,  in  which  the 
formulm  have  a little  more  of  life  and  reality  be- 
hind them.  The  worshipper  was  here  addressing 
a god  who  was  a necessity  of  his  daily  life,  and 
there  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  an  element  of  sin- 
cerity in  his  approach  to  such  a deity. 

‘The  flowing  stream,  laden  with  blessing,  is  a visible  sacred 
being,  and  when  the  Egyptian  treats  of  the  real,  and  describes 
the  things  he  daily  sees,  his  art  always  succeeds  the  best* 
(Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypty  p.  391). 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Maspero’s  trans- 
lation of  the  ‘Hymn  to  the  Nile’  (from  the  2nd 
Sallisr  and  the  7th  Anastas!  Papyrus) : 

‘Hail  to  thee,  Ilapi,  who  appearest  in  the  land,  and  comest 
to  give  life  to  Egypt;  thou  who  dost  hide  thy  coming  in  dark- 
ness. . . . Creator  of  corn,  maker  of  barley.  . . . Do  his  fingers 
cease  from  their  labours,  then  are  all  the  millions  of  beings  in 
misery  ; doth  he  wane  in  heaven,  then  the  gods  themselves  and 
all  men  perish  ; the  cattle  are  driven  mad,  and  all  the  world, 
both  great  and  small,  are  in  torment.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prayers  of  men  are  heard  at  his  rising,  then  the  earth  shouts 
for  joy,  then  are  all  bellies  joyful,  each  back  is  shaken  with 
laughter,  and  every  tooth  grindeth.  . . . Stones  are  not  sculp- 
tured for  him  ...  he  is  unseen,  no  tribute  is  paid  unto  him, 
and  no  offerings  are  brought  unto  him  ; nevertheless  the  gene- 
rations of  thy  children  rejoice  in  thee,  for  thou  dost  rule  as 
king  ...  by  whom  the  tears  are  washed  from  every  eye  !* 

5.  Royal  hymns. — Among  all  the  gods  there  was 
probably  none  who  was  so  real  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  as  the  one  whom  he  called  ‘ the  good 
god,’ in  contradistinction  from  ‘ the  great  gods’ — 
the  reigning  Pharaoh.  It  was  the  duty  of  all  loyal 
subjects  to  offer  adoration  to  him,  and  even  the 
answers  of  the  courtiers  to  the  questions  of  their 
sovereign  had  to  be  prefaced  with  a short  hymn  of 
praise  in  which  all  the  stock  attributes  of  divinity 
were  piled  upon  the  king.  Two  of  these  royal 
hymns  stand  out  above  others,  and  are  important 
enough  to  require  notice,  though  their  poetical 
merit  is  not  very  great.  The  first  is  that  addressed 
to  Senusert  III.  (Usertsen)  of  tlie  Xllth  dynasty. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  exact  strophic  structure, 
and  for  the  illustration  which  it  gives  of  the  fact 
that  at  so  early  a period  the  Egyptian  literary  art 
was  already  hound,  not  to  say  strangled,  by  hard 
and  fast  rules. 

‘ Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city,  above  a million  arms  ; as 
for  other  rulers  of  men,  they  are  but  common  folk. 

Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city  ; he  is  as  it  were  a dyke, 
damming  the  stream  in  its  water  flood. 

Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city  ; he  is  as  it  were  a cool  lodge, 
letting  men  repose  unto  full  daylight. 

Twice  great  is  the  King  of  his  city ; he  is  as  it  were  a bulwark, 
with  walls  built  of  the  sharp  stones  of  Kesem.’ 

The  hymn  runs  thus,  with  carefully  balanced 
lines,  through  six  long  strophes,  in  which  the  king 
is  compared  to  all  sorts  of  good  and  gracious  influ- 
ences. 

The  second  liymn  was  inspired  by  the  warlike 
prowess  of  Tahutmes  HI.  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 
After  an  introduction  in  praise  of  Tahutmes,  the 
poet  makes  the  god  Amen  guide  his  son  the  king 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  world,  giving  it  all 
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into  his  power.  Occasionally  in  this  long  geo- 
graphical excursion  there  are  passages  of  vigour 
and  fancy  which  show  that  the  fierce  energy  of 
the  old  king  had  awakened  the  imagination  of  his 
subjects. 

‘ I have  come,  giving  thee  to  smite  down  those  who  are  in  their 
marshes. 

The  lands  of  Mitanni  tremble  under  fear  of  thee  ; 

I  have  made  them  see  thy  Majesty  as  a crocodile ; 

Lord  of  fear  in  the  water,  unapproachable. 

I have  come,  giving  thee  to  smite  the  Libyans, 

The  isles  of  the  Utentiu  belong  to  the  might  of  thy  prowess  ; 

1 have  made  them  see  thy  Majesty  as  a fierce-eyed  lion, 

While  thou  makest  them  corpses  in  their  valleys. 

I have  come,  giving  thee  to  smite  those  who  are  nigh  thy 
border. 

Thou  hast  smitten  the  Sand-dwellers  as  living  captives  ; 

I have  made  them  see  thy  Majesty  as  a southern  jackal. 

Swift-footed,  stealthy-going,  who  roves  the  Two  Lands.’ 

By  far  the  most  significant  relics  of  Egyptian 
hymiiology,  however,  are  the  two  hymns  addressed 
to  the  Aten,  or  life-giving  power  of  the  solar  disk 
by  the  King  Amenhotep  IV.,  better  known  as 
Akhenaten,  of  the  XVIllth  dynasty.  The  longer 
of  these  has  been  frequently  translated,  and  it 
stands  alone  in  its  simple  realism,  its  vivid  depic- 
tion of  the  benefits  received  from  the  Aten,  and 
its  conception  of  a universal  deity  to  whom  all 
nations  are  alike  dear : 

Thou  restest  in  the  western  horizon  of  heaven. 

And  the  land  is  in  darkness  like  the  dead  . . . 

Every  lion  conieth  forth  from  his  den. 

And  all  the  serpents  then  bite  ; 

The  night  shines  with  its  lights. 

The  land  lies  in  silence  ; 

For  he  who  made  them  is  in  his  horizon. 

The  land  brightens,  for  thou  risest  in  the  horizon. 

Shining  as  the  Aten  in  the  day  ; 

The  darkness  flies,  for  thou  givest  thy  beams  ; 

Both  lands  are  rejoicing  every  day. 

Men  awake,  and  stand  upon  their  feet. 

For  thou  liftest  them  up  ; 

They  bathe  their  limbs,  they  clothe  themselves. 

They  lift  their  hands  in  adoration  of  thy  rising. 
Throughout  the  land  they  do  their  labours  . . . 

The  ships  go  forth,  both  north  and  south. 

For  every  way  opens  at  thy  rising ; 

The  fishes  in  the  river  swim  up  to  greet  thee  ; 

Thy  beams  are  within  the  depth  of  the  great  sea.’ 

Then  passing  to  the  universality  of  his  deity  : 

‘ In  the  hills  from  Syria  to  Kush,  and  the  plain  of  Egypt, 

Thou  givest  to  every  one  his  place,  thou  framest  their  lives, 

To  every  one  his  belongings,  reckoning  his  length  of  days. 

Aten  of  the  day,  revered  of  every  distant  land,  thou  makest 
their  life, 

Thou  placest  a Nile  in  heaven  that  it  may  rain  upon  them  . . . 

Oh,  lord  of  eternity,  the  Nile  in  heaven  is  for  the  strange 
people, 

And  all  wild  beasts  that  go  upon  their  feet. 

The  Nile  that  cometh  from  below  the  earth  is  for  the  land  of 
Egypt, 

That  it  may  nourish  every  field.  . . . 

Thou  makest  the  far-off  heaven,  that  thou  mayest  rise  in  it. 

That  thou  mayest  see  all  that  thou  madest  when  thou  wast 
alone. 

. . . Thou  art  in  my  heart,  there  is  none  who  knoweth  thee 
excepting  thy  son  Nefer-Kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra. 

Thou  causest  that  he  should  have  understanding,  in  thy  ways 
and  in  thy  might*  (Griffith,  in  Petrie’s  Uist.  of  Egypt^ 
ii.  215  f.). 

While  there  is  perhaps  nothing  absolutely 
original  in  the  hymn  except  the  acknowledgment 
of  a universal  and  spiritual  god  to  whom  all  men 
are  dear,  yet  even  the  familiar  motives  are  handled 
with  .such  freshness  and  vigour  as  to  make  Aklien- 
aten’s  hymn  a welcome  oasis  in  the  dry  and  thirsty 
land  of  Egyptian  hymnology.  The  misfortune  is 
that  it  stands  practically  alone. 

Literature.  — A.  Erman,  Handbook  of  Egyp.  Religion, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1007,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  do.  1894  ; G. 
Steindorff,  Rel.  of  the  Anc.  Egyptians,  do.  1905  ; E.  NaviUe, 
The  Old  Egyp.  Faith,  do.  1909 ; G.  Maspero,  The  Dawn  of 
Civilization,  do.  1894,  The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  do.  1896 ; 
P.  le  Page  Renouf,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Rel.  of  Anc.  Egypt 
(Hibbert  Leclui'es,  1879),  do,  1880 ; J.  H.  Breasted,  Hist,  of 
Egypt,  do.  1906,  De  Hymnis  in  Svlem  sub  rege  Amenophide  IV. 
concept  is,  Berlin,  1894  ; E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, London,  1904,  Egyptian  Religion,  do.  1900,  The  Book  of 
the  Dead,  do.  1898  ; RP,  Ist  and  2nd  ser.,  do.,  various  dates; 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  A History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  London, 
1896.  JAME.S  BAIKIE. 


HYMNS  (Greek  and  Homan). — I.  GREEK. — 
The  term  0/Uvos  (first  found  in  Horn.  Od.  viii.  429, 
and  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  Gol),  of  unknown 
and  probably  (like  IXeyos,  rraiav,  didupap^os,  etc.) 
non-Greek  derivation,'  was  applied  to  poems 
addressed  to  tlie  gods,  as  eyKw/juov  was  used  to 
denote  eulogies  of  human  beings.  In  its  widest 
sense  it  included  such  species  as  dithyrambs, 
scans,  nomes,  threni,  etc.  ; hut,  according  to  the 
efinition  of  the  grammarians,  it  was  appropriated 
to  narratives  of  or  addresses  to  divine  personages, 
without  dancing  and  without  music,  other  than 
that  of  the  cithara  (Proelus,  Chrestomathia,  p.  244, 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  320  A 12,  Bekker  : iK&Xovv  5^  nadoXov 
wdvTa  ra  els  tovs  inrepr^povs  [vTrrjp^Tas  MS]  ypaepopeva 
vpvovs'  dtb  Kal  rb  irpoabSiov  sal  to.  &X\a  to.  irpoeipripiva 
(paiyovrai  dvriSiatrrAXoj'res  rij  vpyip  ws  HSr)  rrpbs  yivos 
...  6 8b  Kvpios  vpvos  irpbs  KiOdpav  ySero  earwrioy ; cf. 
also  Plato,  Legg.  700  B,  801 B,  Ion,  534  C ; Aristotle, 
Poet.  14486  27).  It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish 
Greek  hymns  according  to  their  metre,  since  the 
character  of  the  hymn  varied  materially  with  the 
metrical  form. 

I.  Hexameter  hymns. — These  originally  con- 
stituted a kind  of  department  of  epos,  and  were  in 
the  hands  of  its  executants,  the  rhapsodes.  They 
were  of  different  dimensions : some,  such  as  the 
greater  Homeric  hymns  (see  helow),  were  as  long  as 
a book  of  the  Odyssey ; others  consisted  of  a few 
lines.  The  latter  were  known  as  Tpooipia  and  were 
used  by  rhapsodes  as  a preface  to  their  recitation 
(Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  1-3,  wlio  says  that  the  usual 
invocation  was  of  Zeus).^  The  word,  however,  was 
applied  to  the  longer  hymns  also,  as,  for  instance, 
by  Thucydides,  ill.  104,  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo.  The  lay  of  Demodocus  upon  the  loves  of 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  {Od.  viii.  266-366)  appears  to 
he  an  imitation  of  a hj’mn  of  the  first  class ; the 
first  ten  lines  of  Hesiod’s  IVorks  and  Days  are  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  second.  In  the  same  ijoem 
(654  ff. ) Hesiod  says  that  lie  won  a three-legged  pot 
with  ears  at  the  wake  of  Amphidamas  at  Chalcis 
with  a hymn  ; and  a quotation  from  an  unknown 
Hesiodic  poem  (fr.  265,  llzach)  represents  Hesiod 
and  Homer  competing  at  Delos  with  ‘ new  hymns  ’ 
to  Apollo.  Another  hymn  which  we  can  refer  to 
a,n  early  period  is  the  irpoadSiov  written  by  Eumelus 
of  Corinth  (8th  cent.)  for  a Messenian  ijilgrimage 
to  Delos.  Two  Doric  hexameters  are  quoted  from 
it  by  Pausania.?,  iv.  xxxiii.  2. 

Hymns  began  with  a formula  of  invocation — 
usually  to  the  Muses  : MoD<rai  . . . Sedre  Al’  bvviweTe 
(Hes.  Works  and  Days,  If.);  vpvet,  MoOca, 

Albs  Kal  MaidSos  v'lbv  (Hym.  Homer,  in  Herm.  1); 
apipl  pot  'Eppelao  cpOiov  ybvov  bwerre,  MoDtra  (Hym. 
Homer,  in  Pan.  1 ) (the  last  opening  was  so  frequent 
in  the  dithyramb  as  to  give  rise  to  a verb  dpipia- 
vaKTL^eiv  [Suid.  s.v.]) — and  ended  with  one  of  fare- 
well and  transition  to  another  theme  (dXXd,  dvaf, 
pd\a  x°Ipe  [Zenobius,  v.  99]  ; vvv  Se  deal  pdsapes  tCiv 
eadXCby  dipeovoi  bare  [^lius  Dionysius,  ap.  Eustath. 
360]  ; teaX  ai  per  ovrw  Arjrovs  vil  aiirap 

eyii  Kal  aeio  Kal  dXXrjS  pvqcrop  doiSgs  \Hym.  Homer, 
in  Apoll.  545  f.]).® 

The  extant  hexameter  hymns  may  now  he  con- 
sidered. 

(a)  Homeric  hymns. — This  name  is  applied  to  a 
collection  of  33  poems  handed  down  usually  together 
with  the  hymns  of  Callimachus  and  Proelus  and 
similar  poetical  literature  (ed.  A.  Baumeister, 
Leipzig,  1860 ; A.  Geraoll,  do.  1877  ; E.  Abel,  do. 

1 It  i8  possible,  however,  that  iipvos  has  arisen  from  *vSpos, 
and  is  connected  with  v5w,  vSeiv.  ‘to  tell  of,  celebrate’;  cf. 
Brugmann,  Gr.  Gramm.*,  Munich,  1913,  p.  89,  and  the  lit. 
there  cited. 

2 This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  hymnal  language  of 
Theocritus,  xvii.  1 ; Aratus,  1. 

3 Imitations  of  these  formulie  are  frequent  in  literature : 
Theocr.  i.  132,  ii.  14,  xv.  142,  xvii.  135;  Ion  of  Chios,  i.  15; 
Nonnus,  xix.  174,  192  ; inscr.  ap.  Plut.  Vit.  Aem.  Paul.  16. 
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1886 ; A.  Goodwin,  Oxford,  1SC3 ; T.  W.  Allen 
and  E.  E.  Sikes,  London,  1904;  Allen,  do.  191'2). 
The  antiquity  of  the  collection  as  such  is  limited 
by  the  neo-Orphic  character  of  the  eighth  hymn 
(to  Ares),  and  cannot  at  earliest  be  fixed  much 
before  the  Cliristian  era. 

The  first  five  hymns  in  the  collection  were  on  a large  scale, 
and  of  them  a short  account  may  be  given.  The  hymn  to 
Dionysus  (i.)  is  a fragment,  but  that  to  Demeter  (ii.)  is  of 
considerable  poetical  value.  It  narrates  the  rape  of  Persephone 
by  Pluto  ; the  wanderings  of  Demeter  in  search  of  her  daughter  ; 
her  reception,  disguised  as  an  old  woman,  in  the  house  of  Celeus 
at  Eleusis;  and  her  intention  of  making  the  child  Demophon 
immortal.  Frustrated  in  this  by  the  child’s  mother,  Metanira, 
she  reveals  herself,  orders  the  foundation  of  a temple  at  Eleusis, 
and  causes  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  cease.  Zeus  eventually 
commands  that  Persephone  return  to  the  upper  world,  although 
she  must  pass  a thiid  of  each  year  in  the  under  world.  The 
crops  once  more  come  up,  and  to  the  Eleusinians  are  revealed 
the  rites  of  Demeter’s  worship  upon  which  depends  happiness 
in  another  world.  The  date  of  this  hymn  turns  almost  entirely 
on  an  argument  ex  silentio.  The  doctrine  of  the  after  happiness 
of  the  initiate  (ver.  48011.)  is  otherwise  not  found  before  Pindar, 
and  there  is  no  definite  evidence  by  which  to  date  its  first 
appearance.  Further,  the  hymn  makes  very  large  omissions  ; 
in  fact,  it  ignores  the  whole  of  the  mystery  proper,  as  it  was 
practised,  nor  does  it  mention  one  prominent  personage, 
lacchus,  or  the  obscene  part  of  the  Baubo-story.  As  tliis  was 
clearly  intentional,  just  as  was  the  dignified  and  epic  tone  of 
the  story,  no  definite  date  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Of  more 
importance  is  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  Athens,  which,  it 
is  generally  believed,  had  absorbed  Eleusis  by  600  b.c.  This, 
together  with  the  lofty  style  of  the  poem,  leads  us  to  date  it 
not  much  later  than  700  B.c.  Subsequently,  at  a date  unknown, 
it  was  excerpted  and  adapted  to  assist  a prose  narrative  of  the 
story  in  its  fuller  and  Orphic  form  (cf.  papyrus  ed.  W.  Sohu- 
bart  and  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi,  Berliner  Klassiker- 
texte^  V.  [Berlin,  1907]  7 If.).  Tradition  is  silent  regarding  the 
authorship  of  the  hymn. 

The  hymn  to  Apollo  (iii.)  is  unique  in  that  it  was  ascribed  in 
antiquity  to  Cynaethus  of  Chios,  a rhapsode  (Hippostratus, 
iv.  433),  who  ‘was  the  first  to  recite  the  Homeric  poems 
in  Syracuse  in  the  69th  Olympiad.’  The  date  has  been  recognized 
to  be  wrong  on  the  ground  that,  firstly,  it  contradicts  the  other 
statement  in  the  passage,  since  it  is  incredible  that  Homer 
should  first  have  reached  Sicily  in  504  b.c.  in  the  age  of 
Epicharmus ; and,  secondly,  from  an  argument  ex  silentio 
derived  from  the  poem  itself,  which  alludes  neither  to  the 
Pythian  games  (instituted  586  B.c.)  nor  to  the  burning  of  the 
temple  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  (548  B.c.).  This  is  decisive 
against  01.  69,  and  Cynaethus  may  revert  to  his  natural  date 
among  the  Homeric  and  Peloponnesian  rhapsodes  of  the  8th 
centurj'.i 

The  hymn  begins  with  the  birth  of  Apollo.  Leto,  seeking  a 
place  in  which  to  bring  forth  her  son,  wandered  in  vain  round 
the  coasts  of  the  iEgean,  from  Crete  to  Athos,  from  Pelion  to 
Cnidus ; only  barren  Delos  received  her.  Hero  Apollo  was 
born,  and  the  island  burst  into  flowers  of  gold.  So  it  is  be- 
loved by  Apollo  more  than  any  other  place,  and  there  the 
lonians  gather  with  their  wives  and  children  and  ships  and 
possessions,  for  boxing,  dancing,  and  singing.  Here  is  the 
marvel  of  the  Delian  singing-women,  who  imitate  the  words 
and  the  music  of  all  men,  and  here  the  sweetest  of  singers, 
a blind  man  who  lives  in  Chios.  Besides  Delos,  Apollo  inhabits 
Lycia,  Mseonia,  and  Pytho,  as  well  as  Olympus,  the  home  of 
Zeus.  Brides  hath  he  too,  but  the  poet  will  tell  how  he  set 
up  the  first  oracle  in  the  earth.  To  accomplish  this,  he  left 
Olympus  and  set  foot  in  Pieria ; thence,  passing  the  ^Enianes, 
the  Perrhaebi,  and  lolcus,  he  reached  Censeum  in  Euboea.  The 
Lelantine  plain  displeased  him,  so  he  crossed  the  Euripus  and 
travelled  [along  the  later  Sacred  Way]  by  Thebes  and  Onchestus, 
Haliartus,  and  the  city  of  the  Phlegyae  to  Crisa.  There,  with 
the  help  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  he  built  his  temple,  and 
shot  a great  snake  which  wasted  men  and  sheep,  from  whose 
rotting  (Tni^eti/)  the  place  was  called  and  the  god  7rii0to9. 

He  still  required  ministers,  and  them  he  brought  by  sea  from 
Minoan  Knossos  in  Crete — meeting  their  ship  in  the  guise  of  a 
dolphin  (SeA^cs) — and  there  he  established  them  to  pray  to  liim 
as  SeA.Att'toj,  and  to  maintain  themselves  upon  the  slieep  that 
should  be  sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  men.  But,  in  case  of  idle 
word,  or  deed,  or  insolence,  other  men  should  rule  them. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  this  hymn  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  Delian  and  the  Delphic.  The  character  of  the  two 
is  different : the  former  is  brilliant,  and  deals  with  the  lonians 
and  the  poet  at  least  as  much  as  with  Apollo  ; the  second  is 
impersonal,  and  contains  a number  of  essential  details,  local 
■and  historical.  Moreover,  the  lines  constituting  the  junction 
of  the  two  parts  (179-206)  are  not  natural  in  the  context,  and 
the  opening  of  the  second  hymn  is  unusual  (207-214).  If,  then, 
Cynsethus  wrote  the  first  part,  another  author  must  be  sought 
for  the  second,  and  probably  in  Bceotia,  since  the  interest  is 
entirel}’’  continental,  and  the  events  take  place  on  the  Pilgrims’ 
Way  from  Mycalessus  to  Pytho.  It  is  usually  supposed,  but 
without  definite  evidence,  that  the  two  parts  were  put  together 


1 His  antiquity  is  assumed  by  Philodemus,  who  mentions  him 
together  with  Orpheus  {Herculanensium  voluminum  qxiat 
supersunty  Naples,  1793-1855,  vi.  15G,  col.  7 ; cf.  Gomperz, 
-SIKAIK  cxxiii.  [1890]). 


at  a later  period ; 3'et  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  Cynaethus 
composed  the  first  part  as  a preface  to  the  second,  which  was 
already  existent,  and  joined  them  together  without  much  ado. 
The  Hesiodic  Scutum  is  an  ancient  document  of  similarly  com- 
posite character.  The  whole  hjinn,  like  the  others,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  omissions  ; the  Delian  portion  mentions  none  of 
the  sights  and  sacred  places  of  Delos,  which  were  well  known 
at  least  as  early  as  the  6th  cent.  (Theognis,  5ff.);  this  is  prob- 
ably a proof  of  its  antiquity,  as  is  the  cheerful  description  of  the 
lonians,  and  the  allusion  to  Majonia  (i.e.  Lydia)  and  Lycia  as 
seats  of  Apolline  worship.  This  outlook  has  been  recognized 
to  date  from  a time  before  the  Lydian  monarchy  had  begun 
to  threaten  Ionian  independence,  i.e,  from  the  8th  century. 
Another  important  omission  is  that  of  Apolline  worship  in  the 
north,  and  the  story  of  the  Hyperboreans  {q.v.),  which  was 
sung  by  Glen  (see  below  (e)  (1)).  It  is  uncertain  what  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  put  upon  this  fact.  The  Delphic  portion  equally 
omits  most  of  the  features  of  the  oracle,  especially  the  Pythia 
(see  A.  P.  Opp6,  JUS  xxiv.  [1904]  214  ff.),  and  its  allusion  to  the 
pre-Apolline  worship  at  Pytho  (300  ff.)  is  superficial  and  vague. 
The  hymn  to  Hermes  (iv.)  is  equally  eclectic,  and  describes  only 
the  following  features  of  the  god’s  functions  and  history : his 
birth  of  Maia  at  Cyllene  in  Arcadia ; the  invention  of  the  lyre 
four  days  afterwards ; the  theft  of  Apollo’s  cattle  at  Pieria ; 
the  invention  of  fire  (produced  by  the  friction  of  sticks) ; the 
slaughter,  dismemberment,  and  roasting  of  two  kine,  and  the 
portioning  of  the  cooked  parts  into  twelve,  of  which  Hermes 
did  not  taste  ; Apollo’s  search  and  discovery  of  the  cattle  ; the 
terms  struck  between  these  two  gods — Apoilo  received  the  lyre, 
and  Hermes,  besides  retaining  the  care  of  cattle,  also  received 
the  caduceus  (‘rod  of  wealth’);  and  the  witchcraft  of  the 
three  aeixvaC  or  ©ptat.  The  story,  therefore,  is  very  simple, 
although  reference  is  incidentally  made  to  most  of  Hermes’ 
functions.  The  hymn  is  more  getiological  than  the  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a peculiar  raciness;  Hesiod  is  parodied 
(36),  and  the  indifference  of  the  Olympians  towards  mankind  is 
roundly  asserted  (577  f.).  The  date  of  the  hymn  may  be  obtained 
by  considering  the  geographical  state  of  the  legend  ; the  cows 
are  driven  from  Pieria  (in  an  earlier  form  of  the  tale  this  had 
probably  been  Pereia  in  S.  Thessaly)  to  the  Alphean  Pylus ; 
later  authors  substituted  the  Messenian  Pylus.  The  Alphean 
or  Nestorian  Pylus  appears  to  have  been  sacked  towards  the 
end  of  the  7th  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  events  narrated  by 
Herodotus,  iv.  145,  and  Mimnermus,  fr.  9,  and  it  rapidly  became 
forgotten.  Hence  its  mention  here  appears  to  make  the  docu- 
ment not  later  than  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.,  for  in  Stesichorus, 
fr.  44,  of  the  same  period,  we  find  mention  of  the  adjacent 
Alphean  Samos  or  Samicum,  which  was  soon  also  to  vanish  from 
memory.  Some  slight  linguistic  peculiarities  (AUen-Sikes,  p. 
133)  perhaps  point  to  a Bueotiun  or  Eubcean  origin.  The  same 
story  of  the  invention  of  the  lyre  and  the  theft  of  the  cattle 
is  told  in  the  newly  discovered  satyr-play,  the  ’Ixvevrat  of 
Sophocles  {Oxyr.  Pap.  ix.  [1912]),  but  the  influence  of  the  hymn 
is  not  apparent. 

The  hymn  to  Aphrodite  (v.)  is  a straightforward  account  of 
one  episode  in  the  goddess’s  life,  telling  how,  in  revenge  for  her 
influence  over  the  whole  universe,  Zeus  inspired  her  with  a 
passion  for  the  Trojan  prince  Anchises,  who  begat  on  her  a child, 
yEneas,  whose  stock  should  rule  over  Troy  fer  ever  (196  f.).  The 
poetical  merits  of  the  hymn  are  very  high.  Its  date  and  place 
are  uncertain,  but  the  theme,  the  prophecy,  and  the  detail  that 
the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  speak  different  languages  (11311.  ; 
cf.  P.  Kretschmer,  Eiiileitang  in  die  Gesch.  der  gricch.  Sprachey 
Gottingen,  1896,  p.  182),  as  well  as  one  or  two  verbal  usages, 
point  to  a colonist,  doubtless  a Homeric,  author. 

A word  must  be  said  upon  the  evidence  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  digamma  in  these  hymns,  since  it  affords  a legiti- 
mate criterion  for  their  relative  age.  The  result  of  the  calcula- 
tions (Flach,  Bezzenher gar's  Beitrage,  ii.  [1878]  1-43 ; Allen-Sikes, 
p.  Ixxi)  is  (1)  Pythian  or  Delphic  part  of  the  hymn  to  Apollo, 
(2)  Aphrodite,  (3)  Delian  part  of  the  h3nin  to  Apollo,  (4) 
Deineter,  and  (5)  Hermes.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the 
style  of  their  composition  is  a continuation  of  the  Homeric 
manner : it  is  dignified  and  anthropomorphic.  Although  ritual 
air6ppT)Ta  are  alluded  to  (as  in  Demeter),  and  the  origin  of  rites 
is  explained  (as  in  Hermes),  the  details  are  not  given.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  same  apparent  absence  of  magic  and  primitive 
symbolism  as  in  Homer.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
Orphic  literature  (see  below). 

The  remaining  hymns  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  They  appear 
to  be  all  invocations  or  irpooCpua,  and  are  insignificant  except 
that  to  Dionysus  (vii.)  and  that  to  Pan  (xix.).  Their  age  is  un- 
certain, but  they  contain  no  trace  of  Alexandrian  style  or, 
except  in  Ares  (viii.),  of  eastern  doctrine.  It  is  doubtful  if  au}', 
except  viii.,  can  be  brought  below  500  b.c, 

(6)  Callimachus  of  Alexandria, — This  poet  (t  c. 
240  B.C.)  has  left  six  hymns,  handed  down  in  the 
same  MSS  as  the  Homeric,  which,  until  the  recent 
recovery  of  fragments  of  tlie  Uecale  and  the  jEtia, 
were  all  the  writings  of  Callimachus  that  liad 
directly  survived.  The  hymns  (ed.  O.  Schneider, 
Leipzig,  1870;  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi'-, 
Berlin,  1897)  are  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Delos, 
on  the  Bath  of  Pallas,  and  to  Demeter.  The  Aoi'rpd 
IlaXAdSo!,-  is  in  elegiacs,  and  this  and  the  liymn  to 
Demeter  are  in  Doric.  As  might  be  supposed  from 
Callimachus’s  reputation,  these  hymns  have  superior 
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literary  quality,  l)ut  they  are  quite  une23ic  and 
frankly  modern,  and,  like  the  Alexandrian  e^ucs 
in  general,  find  their  interest  in  aetiology. 

(c)  Orphic  hymns. — These  poems  (ed.  G.  Her- 
mann, Leipzig,  1908 ; E.  Abel,  do.  1885),  88  in 
number,  have  nothing  save  the  name  in  common 
with  the  older  Orphic  hymns  and  poems.  They 
are  of  mystic  signification  and  no  literary  value. 
According  to  A.  Dieterich  {clc  hyninis  Urphicis, 
Marburg,  1891,  p.  24),  they  are  of  different  dates; 
the  e.xtremes  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  allegorizing 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics  ; on  the  other,  the  magical 
inscriptions  {A.D.  100-150)  in  which  the  hymns  are 
quoted  (see  also  Petersen,  Philologus,  xxvii.  [1868] 
385-431). 

(d)  Hymns  of  Proclus.  — This  philosopher,  the 
head  of  the  Academy  (t  A.D.  485),  composed, 
amongst  liis  many  other  works,  8 hymns  of  a Neo- 
Platonic  character  (ed.  A.  Ludwicii,  Konigsberg, 
1895).  Like  the  Orphic  hymns,  they  are  contained, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  JMSS  as  the  Homeric 
hymns.  Their  literary  value  is  not  great. 

(e)  Lost  hexameter  hymns. — Among  hexameter 
hymns  which  are  no  longer  extant  the  following 
deserve  mention  : 

(1)  Olen  of  Lycia  WTote  hymns  to  Eileithyia, 
Hera,  and  Achaia,  which  were  in  use  at  Delos. 
According  to  Pausanias  (IX.  xxvii.  2),  he  was  the 
olde.st  of  hymn-writers.  His  name  ’O:\yv,  which  is 
not  Greek,  confirms  their  Lycian  origin,  and  Lycia 
is  the  most  probable  source  of  the  Apolline  wor- 
ship. It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  Herodotus 
(iv.  35)  quotes  him  for  the  northern  extension  of 
Apolline  influence,  viz.  the  legend  of  the  Hyper- 
borean tribute,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  passed 
over  in  the  Homeric  hymn.  As  Suidas  calls  Olen 
iiroTTods,  we  may  infer  that  his  hymns  were  in 
hexameters. 

(2)  Pamphos  (Iltf.tt^us))  whom  Pausanias  (iX. 
xxvii.  2)  puts  between  Olen  and  Orpheus,  rvrote 
hymns  for  the  Athenian  sacral  family  of  the 
Lycomidoe,  who  had  the  hereditary  function  of 
performing  rvorship  to  Demeter  at  Phlya  in  Attica. 
He  w'rote  about  Demeter,  and  perhaps  also  on 
other  divinities.  Two  hexameters  (on  Zeus)  are 
quoted  in  Philostratus,  Heroiens,  693. 

(3)  The  quotations  of  the  hymns  and  hymnal 
pioeins  which  go  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  are 
collected  by  E.  Abel,  Orphica,  Leipzig,  1885,  pp. 
224-251  (see  also  Dieterich,  de  Hymnis  Orphicis ; 
H.  Diels,  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker^,  Berlin, 
1908-10,  pp.  473-482).  According  to  Clem.  Alex. 
{Strom,  i.  21),  the  greater  part  of  the  Orphic  corpus 
was  composed  by  various  hands  in  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.,  although  both  the  hymns  and  the  poems 
were  universally  believed  to  be  older  than  Homer. 
These  hymns,  like  those  of  Pamphos,  were  written 
for  the  Lycomidee  for  temple-worship  at  Phlya, 
and  were  used  also  at  Eleusis.  They  were  more 
devotional  and  less  literary  than  the  Homeric 
(Pausanias,  IX.  xxx.  12),  short  and  few  in  number 
(ih.),  and  appeared  incredible  and  grotesque  to  the 
uninitiate  (Menander,  de  Encom.  v.  41).  The  poem 
dealing  with  the  rape  of  Persephone  (fr.  209  ff.) 
illustrates  this  criticism,  and,  compared  with  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  shows  the  difference 
between  the  Orphic  and  the  Homeric  treatment 
of  myth. 

(4)  Very  similar  to  the  Orphic  hymns  were  those 
of  Musseus  (Pans.  X.  vii.  2),  which  were  in  use  also 
at  Phlya  and  Eleusis.  Plato  (Rep.  364  E)  men- 
tions Musseus  and  Orpheus  together.  There  are 
no  quotations.  On  Musseus  in  general,  see  Kinkel, 
Ep.  gr.  fr. , Leipzig,  1877,  p.  218  ff. ; Diels  482-488. 

Other  hexameter  hymns  hardly  require  mention. 
Socrates  wrote  one  in  prison  to  the  Delphic  god 
(Pheedo,  60  D) ; a beautiful  imitation  (to  Adonis)  is 
inserted  into  Theocritus’s  15th  Idyll ; and  the  exist- 


ence of  many  short  ritual  hymns  in  the  classical 
period  is  inferred  from  imitations  in  drama  by 
Adami,  Jahrb.f.  Mass.  Philol.,  1901,  p.  213  ff. 

2.  Melic  hymns. — The  paean  is  as  old  as  the 
Iliad  (i.  473,  xxii.  391);  the  ATyXidoes  also  (Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  607)  and  the  Cretan  ministers  of  Delphi 
(Hym.  Homer,  in  Apoll.  518)  sang  a paean ; and, 
if  we  took  the  word  vyvoi  to  cover  the  paean,  nome, 
dithyramb,  and  Opfjvos,  a long  list  of  titles  would 
have  to  be  given.  When  we  adopt  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  ancient  restriction  of  meaning  (see  p.  40*), 
we  find  the  following  among  poets  who  wrote 
hymns : Alcaeus,  Aleman,  Anacreon,  Castorio, 
Lasus,  Simonides  (all  in  T.  Bergk,  Poetce  lyr.  Gr.^, 
Leipzig,  1882,  iii.),  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides,  as 
well  a,s  Ion  of  Chios  (ib.  ii.  251,  with  a kind  of 
elegiac  hymn  to  Dionysus)  and  Aristotle  (to  Arete, 
ib.  360,  of  uncertain  classification).  All  these, 
however,  have  perished,  so  far  as  direct  tradition 
is  concerned.  A certain  number  of  hymns  or 
similar  compositions  have  been  preserved  on  stone  ; 
among  these  are  Isyllus’s  poem  on  Asclepius  (IG 
Pel.  Ins.  i.  950)  of  about  300  B.C.,  of  unusual 
literary  merit  (see  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendortf, 
Isyllos  von  Epidauros,  Berlin,  1886) ; three  hymns 
discovered  by  the  French  at  Delphi  (BCH  xvii. 
[1894]  651,  xviii.  [1895]  71,  xix.  [1896]  393)  by 
Aristonous,  Cleochares,  and  Philodamus ; a hymn 
sung  by  the  Cretan  Curetes  (BSA  xv.  [1908-09]  347, 
with  commentary  by  Bosanquet  and  Murray) ; a 
hymn  to  Asclepius  ( C'/A  iii.  i.  171  [3rd  cent.  A.D.]). 
See  in  general  the  article  ‘ Hymnus  ’ by  S.  Eeinach 
in  Daremberg-Saglio,  Lex.  des  ant.  gr.  et  roni., 
Paris,  1896 ff.,  p.  337. 

II.  iAr/iV.— Hymns  play  a very  small  part  in 
Latin  literature.  The  axamenta,  hymns  of  the 
Salic  priests  of  Mars,  unintelligible  even  to  the 
priests  (Quintilian,  i.  vi.  40),  exist  only  in  a few 
quotations  (see  Teutfel-Schwabe,  Gesch.  der  rbm. 
Lit.^,  Leipzig,  1890,  § 64).  The  hymns  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales,  however,  are  preserved  in  inscrip- 
tions first  dug  up  in  1570  in  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli, 
near  Magliana,  on  the  road  from  Borne  to  Porto. 
They  are  edited  in  OIL  vi.  (1886)  2023  ff.,  and  by 
Henzen,  Acta  Fratrum  Arvaliiim  (Berlin,  1874). 
In  literature  proper  we  may  point  to  Catullus’s 
34th  poem  (‘  Dianse  sumus  in  fide  ’)  and  his  invoca- 
tion of  Venus  (xxxvi.  11-16),  and  Horace’s  Carmen 
scecidare. 

- Literature. — Besides  the  sources  mentioned  in  the  article 
reference  may  he  made  to  the  usual  Histories  of  literature, 
e.g.  G.  Bernhardy,  Grundriss  der  griech.  Literaturgetch., 
Halle,  1876,  i.  301  ff. ; K.  Sittl,  Gesch.  der  griech.  Lit.,  Munich,. 
1881,  pp.  15 ff.,  193 ff.  T,  W.  Allen. 

HYMNS  (Hebrew  and  Jewish). — It  wiU  for  the 
present  purpose  be  best  to  adhere  to  the  boundary 
line  between  Hebraism  and  Judaism  provided  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans, 
A.D.  70,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of  syna- 
gogue worship  for  that  of  the  Jerusalem  sanctuary 
by  the  Jewish  leaders  assembled  at  Jamnia.  We 
shall  thus  have  to  consider  (1)  the  hymns  embodied 
in  the  OT  and  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepi- 
graphical  writings,  which  stand  in  some  degree  of 
relation  to  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  (2)  the  hymns 
found  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  other  literary 
sources  belonging  to  Synagogue  times. 

I.  Hymns  of  the  OT  and  Hebrew  writings  re- 
lated to  it. — The  ancient  Hebrews  were  endowed 
with  a high  degree  of  poetical  sensitiveness  which 
often  showed  itself  in  quick  lyrical  utterance  re- 
flecting the  inward  emotion  with  wonderful  truth 
and  vividness  ; and,  as  the  select  and  most  refined 
spirits  among  them  were  also  pre-eminently  gifted 
with  religious  feeling  and  intuition,  it  was  only 
natural  that  their  lyrical  faculty  should  have  often 
exercised  itself  in  strains  of  sacred  song.  Such 
song,  moreover,  though  in  each  case  naturally 
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issuing  from  an  individual  spirit,  generally  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  and  thought  of  the  national  or 
tribal  circle  to  which  the  poet  belonged  ; for  the 
sense  of  communal  oneness,  which  is  to  the  present 
day  a marked  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  diaspora, 
was  probably  stronger  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
than  among  any  of  the  nations  surrounding  them, 
and  the  religious  poet,  as  a rule,  gave  genuine 
utterance  to  the  emotions  which  at  the  moment 
swayed  the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  or 
were  supposed  to  have  swayed  it  in  the  historical 
period  which  his  song  w’as  intended  to  celebrate. 

The  three  outstanding  national  songs  of  victory 
indited  hy  some  of  the  most  gifted  poets  of  the 
race  are  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  5),  which  critics 
generally  admit  to  be  the  earliest  source  for  the 
iiistory  of  the  events  which  it  celebrates ; the 
Song  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex  15),  which,  though 
apparently  composed  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy, 
may  embody  a nucleus  from  very  ancient  times ; 
and  the  Song  of  Victory  contained  in  2 S 22  and 
Ps  18,  supposed  by  some  critics  to  be  in  part  a 
genuine  product  of  the  Davidic  age.  The  sense 
of  Jahweh’s  might  and  of  gratitude  to  Him  for 
>dctories  vouchsafed  is  a dominant  note  in  all  the 
three  songs,  but  in  power  and  intenseness  of  ex- 
pression the  Song  of  Deborah  stands  unequalled. 
‘ With  might  steppest  thou  onward,  O my  soul  ’ 
(v.=‘)  fitly  expresses  the  spirit  of  exultation  which 
pervades  the  whole  poem. 

The  outstanding  antithesis  to  these  strains  of 
triumph  is  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  or  Threni, 
which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  for  the  most  part  undoubtedly  re- 
flects the  mournful  attitude  of  the  community 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Exile.  In  the  highly 
finished  five  elegies  comprised  in  the  collection, 
Israel  is  seen  heartbroken  and  weeping  with  bent 
head  in  the  presence  of  Jahweh,  who  has  allowed 
judgment  in  its  fullest  measure  to  fall  on  the  sin- 
ful nation.  The  book  thus  consists  of  five  dirges 
of  a type  akin  to  ‘ Dies  Iree,’  written,  not  in  the 
dread  contemplation  of  future  judgment,  but  in 
actual  sight  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  ‘ wrath  ’ 
of  the  offended  Judge  whom  the  nation,  in  a flood 
of  tears,  nevertheless  implores  to  allow  His  love 
and  pity  to  reassume  its  ancient  sway. 

Striking  instances  of  lyrical  utterance  occasioned 
by  special  situations,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  life 
of  individuals,  but  affecting  the  community  by 
reason  of  the  great  significance  to  it  of  the  persons 
concerned,  are  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Hannah 
(1  S 2^"^'’),  the  Thanksgiving  of  Hezekiah  (Is  38^“"“"), 
and  what  may  be  called  the  Psalm  of  Jonah  (Jon 
23-10).  Tijg  literary  prophets,  with  their  souls 
UTapt  in  the  contemplation  of  things  supra-mun- 
dane  and  hidden  from  ordinary  sight  in  the  counsel 
of  the  Eternal,  also  naturally  break  out  at  times  in 
longer  or  shorter  hymnal  strains  in  the  midst  of 
scathing  admonition  or  description  of  happiness 
to  come  (so,  e.g..  Is  9^*^'  12.  44^®,  Jer  14’“’-  IG''-*,  and 
note  particularly  Hab  3) ; and  the  controversies  of 
the  Book  of  Job  regarding  the  justice,  power,  and 
providence  of  God  are  as  naturally  apt  to  lead  to 
occasional  outbursts  of  hymn-like  utterance  (so, 
e.g.,  25.  265^-). 

Apart,  however,  from  the  pieces  named  and 
others  of  a similar  nature  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
the  great  hymnal  treasury  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Ecclesia,  or  Church,  embodying  the  typical  ex- 
pression of  all  possible  religious  moods,  and  rang- 
ing historically  from  David  and  the  Davidic  age 
down  to  the  re-awakening  of  the  national  and 
religious  life  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  which  were  prirn.arily 
communal  in  character  (as,  e.g.,  Pss  33.  47.  60. 
66.  106.  113-115),  many  Psalms  appear  to  have 


been  originally  lyrics  of  individuals  ; but  personal 
experience  of  whatever  kind — whether  of  peni- 
tence, exaltation,  prayer  for  help,  or  even  of 
violent  resentment  of  oppres.sion  and  thir.st  for 
vengeance — is  there,  so  far  as  it  was  considered  to 
represent  a true  aspect  of  Israel’s  relation  to 
Jaliweh  and  the  world,  fully  owned  and  echoed  In' 
the  community  at  large,  so  that  the  original  ‘ I ’ 
of  the  poet  has  everywhere  become  the  symbol  of 
the  great  communal  self,  of  which  he  was,  in  truth, 
the  genuine  mouth-piece,  uttering  individuallj' 
the  religious  emotions  of  the  great  body  to  which 
he  belonged.^ 

The  titles  most  in  use  to  denote  a hymnal  com- 
position are  shir,  shira,  raizmor,  t^hilld,  and 
The  first  three  terms  point,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  rhythmical  and  musical  character  of  the 
pieces  concerned  ; denotes  a liymn  of  praise  ; 

and  t'filld,  which  primarily  means  ‘ praj-er  ’ or 
‘ supplication,’  sometimes  bears  the  general  sense 
of  liturgical  composition  (see  particularly  Ps  90). 
‘Lamentations’  or  ‘Threni’  translates  the  term 
Ifinoth,  though  not  so  styled  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  the  Synagogue  name  of  the  Book  being 
na'N  (‘  How  !’),  which  is  the  first  -word  of  the  first 
chapter.^ 

Regarding  the  question  of  rhythm,  a subject 
which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  (for  refer- 
ence to  summaries  see  Literature  at  the  end),  one 
can  say  that  there  is  now  a sufficient!}'  general 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
it  is  the  accentual  beat  which  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  counts  in  Hebrew'  versilication,  the 
intervening  number  of  syllables  having  (within 
limits,  of  course)  no  determining  effect  on  the 
poetical  structure.  The  ‘ parallelismus  menibro- 
rum,’  though  ‘ not  a constant  [ihenomenon  of 
Hebrew  poetry’  (G.  B.  Gray,  ‘ Isaiah  i.-xxvii.,’  in 
ICO  [1912],  p.  Ixi),  is  yet  almost  everywhere  as 
striking  a characteristic  in  liyinnal  pieces  as  in 
gnomic  composition.  The  only  special  kind  of 
rhythm  so  far  definitely  established  in  OT  poetry 
is  the  elegiac  or  kind  form  (first  iiointed  out  by 
K.  Budde),  in  •svhich  the  second  hemistich  of  a 
line  is  shorter  than  the  first,  the  mourner  being 
supposed  to  break  oft'  his  plaint  in  a sob.^ 

The  proposition,  however,  that  this  rhythmic 
form  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  lament  for  the 
dead  performed  by  women  mourners  (see,  e.g., 
HDB  iv.  5)  is  so  far  incapable  of  verification,  and 
it  is,  moreover,  true  that  ‘ it  can  no  longer  be 
maintained  that  the  rhythm  is  peculiar  to  elegy, 
though  it  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  it’ 
(Gray,  op.  cit.  p.  Ixiii,  note). 

The  question  of  strophical  arrangement  in 
Hebrew  hymns  and  OT  poetry  in  general  has  also 
been  much  discussed  in  recent  times  (for  a sum- 
mary see  RBB  iv.  7f.).  A decisive  factor  in 
favour  of,  at  any  rate,  occasional  strophic  structure 
is  the  refrain  that  is  sometimes  found  (see,  e.g., 
Pss  42.  99) ; and  there  is,  besides,  a strong  auxili- 
ary argument  for  fairly  frequent  strophic  arrange- 
ment in  the  undoubted  fact  that  music,  both  vocal 

' The  question  o(  the  individual  element  in  the  Tsahns  has 
often  been  discussed  in  recent  times.  But  we  have  something 
very  similar  in  Modern  English  hymnal  collections.  Toplady’s 
‘Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  tor  me,'  and  Newman's  ‘Lead,  Kindly 
Liglit  . . . lead  Thou  me  on,’  for  instance,  were  primarily 
utterances  of  personal  religious  emotions,  but  they  at  the  same 
time  express  the  genuine  cry  of  all  Christi.an  believers,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  whole  community  or  Church.  A striking  modern 
instance  of  the  patriotic  emotion  of  an  individual  poet  becoming 
truly  national  in  ciiaracter  is  that  of  Theodor  Kbrner,  who  died 
while  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  Gert\iany.  In  the  Psalter 
the  national  and  religious  spirit  is  one  and  indivisible,  so  that 
the  hyniji-writer  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  politician  and 
nationalist. 

■3  Eor  terms  that  are  used  more  or  less  rarely  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Introductions  am!  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms. 

3 Ct.  the  classic  elegiac  metre,  in  w hich  the  pentameter 
aiternates  with  tlie  hexameter. 
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and  instrumental,  regularly  accompanied  the 
recital  of  hymns  (besides  the  headings  of  Psalms, 
which  are  by  themselves  quite  conclusive,  see  1 Ch 
25®-’,  2 Ch  7®),  for  the  musical  tune  is  naturally 
either  repeated  with  the  successive  longer  units  of 
the  poetical  composition,  or  else  changes  its  char- 
acter at  the  beginning  of  a part  meant  to  express 
a different  strain  of  poetical  emotion.  Congrega- 
tional responses  at  certain  intervals,  for  Avhich 
there  is  some  evidence  (see  Ps  106®-  ®’),  would 
seem  to  lead  to  a similar  conclusion.  A composi- 
tion like  Ps  136,  in  which  the  second  hemistich  is 
throughout  the  antiphonal  response  to  the  first, 
has,  of  course,  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
strophieal  arrangement. 

The  poetical  compositions  embodied  in  the 
Apocrypha  stand  on  a lower  level,  both  with  re- 
gard to  inspiration  (using  this  term  in  its  widest 
sense)  and  to  their  bearing  on  the  national  life ; 
yet  they  do  in  some  limited,  and  partly  sec- 
tarian, manner  continue  on  lines  similar  to  the 
hymnal  pieces  contained  in  the  Canon. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children^  (the  Benedicite) 
has  a grand  liturgical  effect,  notwithstanding  the 
deliberate  artificial  attempt  to  enlist  every  part  of 
creation  in  the  great  symphony  of  praise.  Among 
other  notable  examples  are  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
portions  of  Baruch,  2 Mac  Wis  9.  The 

praise  of  Famous  Men  in  Ecclesiasticus  (44-50)  is 
in  reality  also  of  the  nature  of  a hymn,  all  praise 
being  finally  ascribed  to  the  God  whom  the  famous 
men  served.  Specially  noteworthy  are  the  16  lines 
which  in  the  Hebrew  Cairo  text  are  inserted  be- 
tween vv.  12  and  13  of  ch.  51,  and  of  which  the 
first  14  are  modelled  on  the  antiphonal  strains  of 
Ps  136.  It  is  a disputed  point,  however,  whether 
these  verses  formed  part  of  the  original  composi- 
tion of  Ben  Sira. 

The  most  notable  hymnal  section  of  the  pseud- 
epirjraphical  writings  connected  with  the  OT  is  the 
collection  of  18  pieces  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Pompey’s  invasion  of  Palestine,  which  are  known 
as  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  ; ^ but  shorter  or  longer 
hymn-like  strains  are  also  found  in  the  fourth 
Book  of  Ezra  and  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  Greek 
he.xameters  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iii.,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  also  Hebraic  in  spirit,  follow 
the  prophetical  writings  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  occasional  hymnal  strain. 

Apart  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  have 
their  root  in  important  national  events,  the  poeti- 
cal j)ortions  of  these  writings  are,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  much  removed  from  actuality  as  the 
prose  frameworks  in  which  they  appear ; yet  they 
sound  a genuine  note  of  the  religious  idealism  by 
which  the  Pseudepigrapha — largely  sectarian  in 
origin — were  called  into  existence. 

2.  Hymns  of  the  Synagogue. — After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  Judaism 
definitely  succeeded  the  ancient  Hebraism.  The 
bulk  of  the  Hebrew  people  could  not  see  their  way 
to  adopt  the  form  of  Christian  adoration  which, 
in  the  minds  of  its  true  devotees,  was  expressive 
of  the  most  real  inwardness  of  the  religious  life. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  clung  to  their  own  ceremonial 
and  devotional  forms,  which,  indeed,  enshrined 
a peculiar  inwardness  of  their  own,  and  it  is  this 
special  Judaic  religious  inwardness  that  was  per- 
petuated and  developed — very  often  in  beautiful 
language  of  true  devotion — in  a long  series  of 

1 The  question  as  to  whether  Hebrew  or  Greek  was  the 
original  medium  of  composition  for  this  and  the  other  pieces 
named  is  not  important  in  the  connexion,  the  spirit  pervading 
them  being  in  all  cases  Hebraic,  though  no  doubt  influenced 
by  Hellenistic  tendencies. 

2 It  has  also  been  maintained  by  some  that  the  so-called 
Odes  of  Solomon,  of  which  J.  Rendel  Harris  discovered  a Syriac 
rendering,  were  also  originally  Hebraic  ; but  this  opinion  is  not 
likely  to  gain  many  adherents. 


hymnal  compositions,  which  have  become  more  or 
less  closely  attached  to  the  general  framework  of 
the  daily  and  festival  prayers.  The  OTeat  model 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  liturgical  development 
was  naturally  the  Psalter,  which,  as  in  the  Temple 
services,  was  itself  largely  drawn  upon  for  pur- 
poses of  synagogal  and  individual  devotions,  and 
which  to  the  present  day  provides  the  ritual  with 
some  important  constituent  elements  (so  particu- 
larly the  Hallel  in  the  festival  services  and  the 
series  of  Psalms  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  daily 
prayers).  The  liturgy,  moreover,  in  its  general 
idea  as  well  as  in  its  prevailing  form,  is  a systematic 
elaboration  of  the  B^rdkhd,  or  Benediction,  which 
is  in  its  simpler  form  well  represented  in  the  OT 
(see  Gn  24”,  1 K 1-*®,  Ps  28®,  Neh  9®),  but  in  the 
specifically  Jewish  period  gradually  developed 
into  a system  of  prayers  and  doxologies,  to  some 
parts  of  which  the  lyrico-religious  genius  of  the 
race  could  not  but  give  a higli  poetical  form. 

Among  the  finest  and  most  important  of  the 
poetical  Benedictions  M-hich  thus  came  into  exist- 
ence are  the  pieces  which  precede  and  follow  the 
recitation  of  the  5,’C»  (‘Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord,’  etc.)  in  both  the  morning 
and  evening  services,  the  former  having  two  Bene- 
dictions before  and  one  after  the  Sh^mci,  and  the 
latter  two  before  and  two  after  this  central  con- 
fession of  the  Divine  Unity  (see  Mishna  B’rakMth, 
i.  4).“^  Among  the  other  pieces  whose  existence  in 
early  times  is  attested  by  Talmudical  references 
are  the  famous  Nishmath  ( ‘ The  breath  of  all  things 
living’)  in  the  Sabbath  and  festival  prayers,  and 
several  compositions  in  litany  form ; and  the 
elaborate  Benediction  at  the  end  of  a meal,  to 
which  much  importance  has  always  been  attached, 
also  exhibits  a decidedly  poetical  tone  in  some  of 
its  parts. 

Among  the  various  compositions  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  Geonim,  which  followed  the  Talmudical 
period,  are  the  famous  Bariikh  Sheamer  of  the 
morning  service,  and  the  equally  famous  En  KHo- 
henu,  which  stands  in  the  modern  Ashkenazi  ritual 
at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  service,  but  is  recited 
every  day  by  the  members  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregations  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Aramaic  ’ Y^kum  Purkdn, 
inserted  in  the  Sabbath  services,  which  also  belongs 
to  this  period,  may  be  classed  as  an  interesting 
and  characteristic  congregational  supplication  in 
poetical  prose. 

The  earliest  synagogal  hymn-writer  knotvn  by 
name  is  Jose  ben  Jose,  who  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  6th  or  7th  cent.,  and  among  whose  composi- 
tions is  ara.' Abodd  (on  this  term  see  below,  p.  45*’) 
which  is  still  used  in  Piedmont  and  other  places. 
His  pieces  exhibit  no  rhyme,  whereas  Yannai,  as 
well  as  his  famous  pupil  and  successor  El'azar  ben 
Jacob  ^^alir,  adds  the  use  of  rhyme  to  the  acrostic 
and  other  earlier  marks  of  poetic  form.  Kalir 
opens  a new  and  most  prolific  epoch  in  the  history 
of  synagogal  hymnology.  On  his  date  and  birth- 
place widely  conflicting  views  have  been  held,  but 
Zunz,  who  is  the  highest  authority  on  questions  of 
this  kind,  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  the  10th 
cent.,®  and  names  southern  Italy  as  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  He  composed  no  fewer  than  200 
pieces,  scattered  over  divers  portions  of  the  Ash- 
kenazi and  Italian  forms  of  the  Mahzor,  as  used  at 
the  present  day.  His  subject-matter  is  derived 
mainly  from  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  sources. 

1 Zunz  (Gottesdienstliche  Vortrdge^,  p.  382  f.)  considers  that 
in  tlieir  present  form  these  pieces  show  later  additions ; hut 
the  rhyme  of  some  parts,  on  which  he  largely  relies,  may  be 
accidental. 

2 On  the  faddish,  which  is  also  Aramaic,  see  vol.  i.  p.  459  f. 

3 So  in  Gottesd.  Vortrdge  2,  pp.  376  and  395 ; in  Liieratur- 
geschichte,  p.  31,  however,  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cent,  is 
regarded  as  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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His  language  is  very  often  obscure  and  to  the  ear 
of  the  Hebrew  purist  strange  and  even  uncouth, 
but  his  synagogal  inspiration  is  of  so  high  an  order 
that  the  impression  which  he  made  on  his  contem- 
poraries has  — notwithstanding  much  influential 
opposition — continued  its  sway  down  to  the  present 
time. 

An  impetus  to  an  entirely  different  style  of 
liturgical  poetry  was  given  by  Sa'adya  Gaon  (891- 
941),  whose  original  home  was  Egypt,  but  who 
spent  the  most  active  part  of  his  life  as  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Sura  in  Mesopotamia.  He  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a liturgical  school 
in  the  same  sense  as  ^^alir.  His  poetical  composi- 
tions are  not  very  numerous,  nor  was  he  strong  as 
a poet,  his  genius  enabling  him  rather  to  shine  as 
philosopher,  commentator,  and  controversialist ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  brought  to  his  task  the 
best  literary  and  scientific  refinement  of  his  age 
and  surroundings,  and  he  was  in  this  way  able, 
among  his  greater  successes,  to  give  an  important 
fresh  direction  to  liturgical  efforts,  which  later  on 
developed  into  the  finest  poetical  achievements  of 
mediaeval  Jewry.  Acquainted  as  he  was  with  the 

ure  classical  themes  and  forms  of  Arabic  literature, 

e naturally  aimed  at  similar  purity  of  language 
in  his  Hebrew  compositions  ; and  the  subject-matter 
of  his  devotional  pieces  rested  for  the  same  reason 
on  philosophic  contemplation  rather  than  on  Tal- 
mud and  Midrash.  His  strophic  system  is  elaborate, 
and  he  also  uses  rhyme  besides  the  alphabetical 
acrostic. 

Thus  arose  two  distinct  schools  of  liturgical 
composition,  !^alir  representing  the  more  exclusive 
Jewish  spirit  of  nationalism  which  found  its  chief 
nourishment  in  Talmudism,  and  Sa'adya  paving 
the  way  in  the  direction  of  general  human  culture 
and  the  philosophico-scientific  aspect  of  religion  ; 
and  so  deep-rooted  as  well  as  far-reaching  were 
these  two  tendencies  that  each  in  its  turn  became 
the  starting-point  of  one  of  the  two  main  divisions 
of  the  Jeudsh  liturgy,  the  Romano-Germanic  order 
of  festival  services  belonging,  in  the  main,  to  the 
school  founded  by  Kalir,  whilst  the  Hispano- 
Arabian  liturgy  has  been  built  up  by  the  great 
poets  who  worked  on  in  the  spirit  of  Sa  adya. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  names  of  the 
leading  writers  of  the  last-named  school,  such  as 
Solomon  ibnGabiroP  ( fl.  1050),  in  whom  the  Spanish 
school  reached  its  most  classical  development, 
Moses  ben  Ezra  (11th  to  12th  cent.),  Yehuda  hal- 
Levi  (t  about  1140),  and  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (t  1167) 
sound  more  familiar  to  the  cultured  Europe  of  the 
present  day  than  the,  in  their  own  way,  also  highly 
distinguished  names  of  men  like  Meshullam  ben 
Kalonymos  of  Lucca  (10th  cent.),  Gershon  ben 
Yehuda  (fl.  first  half  of  11th  cent.),  Solomon 
Yishati  (t  1105),  and  his  son-in-law  Samuel  ben 
Meir. 

It  was,  however, — on  account  of  the  general  bond 
uniting  all  synagogal  communities  into  one  great 
organization, — inevitable  that  the  poetical  composi- 
tions of  each  school  should  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  other.  The  Jewish  liturgical  writers  of  each 
country  were,  moreover,  naturally  to  some  extent 
affected  by  the  surroundings  amidst  which  they 
worked  ; nor  could  individual  poets  help  importing 
into  their  compositions  their  own  intellectual, 
doctrinal,  or  emotional  peculiarities.  Among  the 
later  (post-classical)  writers  of  sacred  poetry  who 
thus,  for  one  reason  or  another,  become  entitled  to 
particular  mention  in  even  a brief  historical  survey 
of  the  subject  are  Abraham  of  Beziers  (13th  cent.), 
his  son  Yed'aya  (entitled  hap-Penini),  Yehuda 
Harizi  (t  before  1235),  Moses  Rieti  (fl.  first  half  of 
15th  cent.),  Israel  Nagara  (16th  cent.),  Isaac  Loria 

1 Latinized  as  Avicebron,  and  widely  known  under  that  name 
as  the  author  of  Fo/is  Vitce  (Q”n  nipD). 


the  Kabbalist  (1534-1572),  and  the  Yemenite 
Shalom  ben  Joseph  Shabbezi  (17th  cent.).  The 
most  prolific  authors  of  short  hymnal  compositions 
among  those  just  named  were  Israel  Nagara  and 
Shalom  Shabbezi,  though  of  the  former  only  a few 
penetrated  into  the  liturgy ; and  of  the  other 
apparently  none. 

Among  the  most  important  terms  used  since 
early  times  in  connexion  with  synagogal  liturgical 
poetry  are  (besides  Fay  tan  and  Piyyut,  respectively 
denoting  ‘poet’  and  ‘poetical  piece  of  devotion,’ 
the  significant  part  of  both  words  coming  no  doubt 
from  the  Greek  irotrp-ris) : (1)  K^roba,  wdiicli  is  some- 
times used  in  the  general  sense  of  liturgical  poetry 
(the  word  denoting  ‘coming  near’  in  prayer),  but 
in  the  plural  usually  bears  the  more  restricted 
meaning  of  pieces  accompanying  the  Prayer  of 
Eighteen,  or,  rather,  its  festival  representative ; 
(2)  Yofroth,  i.e.  Piyyutim  accompanying  the  bene- 
diction Ydser  Or  (‘  Creator  of  the  Light’),  but  some- 
times also  used  in  a more  general  sense ; (3)  SHlhoth, 
or  penitential  pieces ; (4)  Kinoth,  or  elegies ; (5) 
' Abodd,  a species  of  elaborate  composition  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  descriptive  of  the  Temple  Service 
as  solemnized  on  that  day,  the  account  being  based 
on  the  Mishna  Ybnid-,  (6)  Azhdrbth,  embodying 
the  Pentateuchal  commandments  ; (7)  Hdslidnbth, 
i.e.  pieces  with  a Hosannah  refrain,  used  on 
Iloshdna  Babba  (the  7th  day  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles) ; and  (8)  Widdui,  or  confession  of  sin.s. 
The  entire  collection  of  the  festival  services  is 
entitled  Malizor,  i.e..  ‘(annual)  cycle.’ 

The  introduction  of  rhyme  into  liturgical  poetry 
prior  to  the  time  of  Kalir  has  already  been  referred 
to.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  acrostics,  it  is  im- 
portant to  mention  that,  besides  the  very  frequent 
employment  of  the  alphabetical  device,  the  authors 
of  Piyyutim  were  very  much  in  the  habit  of  mark- 
ing their  compositions  with  acrostics  of  their  own 
names,  the  motive  underlying  this  practice  probably 
being,  not  vanity,  but  the  desire  of  linking  their 
own  personalities  with  their  sacred  compositions. 
In  the  case  of  !l^alir  it  has  been  shown  (see  Zunz, 
Gottesdicnstliche  Vortrdge'^,'^.  398 f.)  that  he  also 
often  achieved  this  object  by  means  of  Gematria, 
i.e.  by  the  equation  of  the  numerical  value  of  his 
name  with  that  of  a sentence  in  the  poem.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  form  of  metre  which  has  been 
employed  in  Hebrew  hymns — and,  indeed,  Hebrew 
poetry  in  general — fi-om  the  time  of  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol  onwards.  The  measure  rests  neither  on  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  nor  on  the  accent,  but  on 
the  ditterence  between  a simple  syllable  {t^nfi'ah) 
and  a syllable  beginning  with  a moving  sh'wa 
(called  yathed,  i.e.  ‘tent-pin’  or  ‘nail’).  The 
simple  syllable  is  in  modern  editions  of  Hebrew 
verse  marked  -,  irrespective  of  quantity  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  yathed  is  marked 
0-.  Seventeen  different  forms  of  verse  founded  on 
this  principle  are  generally  counted,  but  it  will 
here  suffice  to  give  examples  of  two  only,  repre- 
sented by  the  opening  hemistichs  of  the  well-known 
hymns  respectively  beginning  Adon  'Oldni  and 
Yigdal : 

1.  Adon  I 'Olam  | ilBher  | malakii.  I l 

2.  Yigdal  I filo  I him  gai  | w'ylsh  | tabbalj. 

In  the  first  case  the  line  is  described  as  consisting 
of  a yathed  and  two  t^nuoth,  followed  by  another 
yathed  and  two  t^nuoth  ; in  the  second  case  the 
scansion  is  two  t'nuoth,  a yathed,  and  two  t^nubth, 
followed  by  another  yathed  and  two  t‘nu6th. 

Among  the  most  popular  pieces  attached  to  the 
daily  services  are  Adon  'Olam  and  Yigdal  (just 
referred  to),  and  L^khd  Dodl.  The  lirst-nanied 
poem,  which  was  probably  not  composed  before 
the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  lays  special  stress  on  tlie 

1 The  poet  has,  however,  allowed  himself  considerable  licence 
in  this  piece. 
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Divine  Unity,  and  was  in  this  way  probably  meant 
to  enforce  the  Jewish  side  of  8-  polemical  religious 
topic.  The  Yigdal,  written  in  Italy  by  Daniel  ben 
Yehuda  Dayyan  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cent., 
embodies  in  brief  poetic  form  the  thirteen  articles 
of  faith  formirlated  by  Moses  Maimonides  in  the 
12th  century.  The  Ukha  Dodl,  composed  by 
Solomon  Ben  Moses  al-!(Cabis  ( 16th  cent. ),  is  a fine 
poetical  greeting  of  the  ‘Bride  of  the  Sabbath’ 
recited  at  its  entrance  in  the  Friday  evening 
service.^  Of  considerable  popularity  are  also  the 
Hahdaloth,  i.e.  poetical  pieces  recited  in  the  home 
at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  some  of  which  embody 
legends  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  Solomon  ibn 
Gabirol’s  great  philosophico-religious  poem  entitled 
Kether  Malkuth  deserves  special  mention  ; it  may 
be  described  as  a great  Hymn  of  Adoration  and 
Penitence,  though  only  attached,  and  that  loosely, 
to  some  of  the  rituals. 

The  number  of  Piyyutim  of  various  kinds  for 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
New  Year’s  Feast  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is  so 
large  that  much  space  would  be  occupied  by  even 
a careful  selection.  But  it  should  be  remarked  in 
conclusion  that  the  note  of  sadness  that  is  so  very 
prominent  in  the  recital  of  the  nation’s  manifold 
sufferings  and  its  deep  penitence,  as  well  as  the 
strain  of  joy  in  other  parts  of  the  liturgy,  is  very 
often  of  so  intensely  lyrical  a character  that  musical 
expression  becomes  almost  a necessity,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  mainly  that  the  profession  oi  Hazzdntm, 
or  Synagogue  Cantors,  came  into  existence  in  early 
times,  and  has  remained  an  institution  down  to 
the  present  day. 

Literature. — On  the  Psalms  and  hjnnnal  compositions  in 
other  Books  of  the  OT,  see  the  Biblical  Introductions  and  Com- 
mentaries. Summaries  of  the  different  theories  regarding  metre 
in  OT  poetry  will  be  found  in  the  artt.  ‘ Poetry  (Hebrew),’  in 
HDBiv.  3fi‘.(K.  Budde),  and  ‘Poetr3%’  iaJEx.  93 ff.  (E.  Konig), 
as  well  as  ‘Poetical  Literature,’  in  EBi  iii.  col.  3793 ff.  (B. 
Duhra).  For  a general  survey  of  the  more  primitive  period  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  The  Early  Poetry  of  Israel  in  its 
Physical  and  Social  Origins,  by  G.  A.  Smith  (Schweich  Lectures, 
1910 ; published  London,  1912).  Until  quite  recently  the  best 
edition  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  was  that  of  E. 
Kautzsch  (Tubingen,  1900) ; but  there  is  now  R.  H.  Charles’s 
edition  (O-xford,  1913),  in  which  fuller  information  will  be 
found  on  points  connected  with  the  present  article ; specially 
to  be  mentioned  among  editions  of  separate  parts  is  R.  H. 
Charles’s  Boot  of  Enochs,  Oxford,  1912,  in  which  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  rhythmic  form  of  some  parts. 

The  great  authority  on  Synagogal  poetry  is  Leopold  Zunz, 
Die  synagogale  Poesie  des  Mittelalters,  Berlin,  1855,  Die  Ritus 
Res  synagogalen  Gottesdienstes,  do.  1839,  Literaturgeschichte 
der  synagogalen  Poesie,  do.  1865,  also  parts  of  Die  gottesdienst- 
lichen  Tortrdge  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,  2 Frankfort,  1892. 
Consult  also  M.  Sachs,  Religiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien, 
Berlin,  1845  ; Franz  Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschichte  der  judischen 
Poesie,  Leipzig,  1836;  the  article  ‘Piyyut,’  in  JE  x.  65  ff. 
.(besides  ‘ 'Abodah  ’ and  the  artt.  on  individual  liturgical 
writers  [of  varying  merit,  however]  in  the  same  Encyclopedia) ; 

‘ Liturgische  Poesie,’  in  Hamburger,  Supplementband  li.  (a  very 
serviceable  summarj’  of  the  entire  subject).  Among  Catalogues 
of  M.SS  giving  lists  of  hymns  may  be  mentioned  A.  Neubauer, 
Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  iISS  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
1886,  cols.  218-418,  and  the  present  writer’s  Catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS  in  the  British  Museum,  ii.  [1905] 
197-487. 

Among  the  very  numerous  editions  of  the  Daily  Prayers  and 
the  Mal^or  are  the  Prayer  Book  of  Amram  Gaon,  Warsaw,  1865  ; 
Malizor  Vitry  (compiled  about  1210 ; published  Berlin,  1893) ; 
'Abodath  Yisrael  (ed.  Seligman  Baer,  Rbdelheim,  1868  [the  best 
edition  with  a Hebrew  Commentary j) ; ‘ The  Authorized  Daily 
Prayer-Book  ’ (with  a tr.  by  S.  Singer,  London  ; often  reprinted) ; 
the  Sephardic  Forms  of  Prayer  (with  D.  A.  de  Sola's  tr.,  London, 
originally  published  1836-38 ; revised  by  M.  Gaster,  1901-06) ; Ser- 
mces  of  the  Synagogue  : a New  Edition  of  the  Festival  Prayers 
SDith  an  Eng.  Tr.  in  Prose  and  Verse,  London,  1904-09. 

G.  Maegoliouth. 

HYMNS  (Japanese). — Before  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  the  liymn  was  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  liturgy  of  Japanese  religion.  The  religious 
dance  (kagura)  ^ seems  to  be  of  a pre-historic  origin, 

1 Compare  particularly  the  designation  ‘ Princess  Sabbath  ’ in 
vogue  among  the  Falashas  (see  J.  Halbvy,  Tl’izdza  Sanbat,  Paris, 
1902). 

z .Aston’s  explanation  (Shinto,  London,  1905,  p.  238)  of  the 
■Chinese  signs  for  kagura  as  meaning  ‘ God-pleasure  ’ is  mislead- 
ing ; they  mean  ‘ divine  music.’ 


and  it  was  performed  with  musical  accompaniments, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal.  The  songs  chanted 
on  these  occasions  were  called  the  kagura-uta,  but 
the  extant  ones  are  not  so  old  as  the  dance  itself ; 
the  collection  dates  from  the  9th  cent.,  and  their 
style  and  language  point  to  their  composition  at 
that  age. 

It  was  Buddhism  that  introduced  hymns  to  Japan, 
or  gave  them  an  important  r6le  in  the  religious 
performances.  In  the  first  period  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan  they  were  sung  in  Sanskrit  or  Chinese,  and 
were  called  gdtha  (Jap.  ge  or  kada),  Avhich  were 
later  adapted  to  Japanese  and  gave  rise  to  a new 
style  of  poem  composition,  called  irna-yd,  or 
‘ modem  style.’  It  consisted  of  a strophe  of  48 
syllables,  namely  in  four  feet,  each  of  which  con- 
tained 12  syllables.  The  kagura-uta  were  mostly 
the  regular  Japanese  verses  or  31  syllables,  and  tliese 
were  gradually  superseded  by  the  ima-yo,  especially 
since  the  11th  century.  These  hymns  were  sung 
after  the  melody  of  the  Indian  gdthd,  and  the  art 
was  carefully  cultivated  in  Buddhist  colleges  and 
monasteries,  according  to  the  theories  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Indian  iahda-vidya  (Jap.  shOmyo, 
‘ theories  of  language  and  music  ’).  A collection 
of  these  hymns  (along  with  some  secular  poems) 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent.'  is  handed 
down  to  us,  and  they  show  a great  extension  of  the 
ima-yo  hymns.  The  themes  are  either  Shinto 
benediction  and  felicitation  for  worldly  pros- 
perity, or  they  are  taken  from  Buddhist  legends 
and  praises  of  Buddha.  Thus,  parallel  with  the 
distinction  in  style,  these  hymns  show  a division  of 
labour  between  Shinto  deities,  who  care  for  the 
earthly  good,  and  Buddhist  deities,  who  guide  men 
to  the  other  shore  of  bliss.  Here  we  shall  cite 
some  examples : 

‘ What  a pity,  we  cannot  see  Buddha  face  to  face, 

Though  he  is  everjTvhere  at  an.v  time  ; 

Yet,  as  in  a vision,  he  appears  to  us 

In  the  calm  morning  hour,  when  there  is  no  human  bustling. 

‘ A mere  illusion  it  was  that  we  saw  dispersed 
The  smoke  (of  cremation)  arising  from  the  Sala  grove  (of  Kuii- 
nagara) : 

The  Lord  Sakya  never  died  (in  realitv'). 

But  He  is  preaching  the  truths  eternalij'  on  Vulture  Peak.’  2 

‘ The  Deity  of  Mikasa  Hill, 

Whom  we  worship  and  pray  now. 

He  is  surely  looking  upon  us  ; 

So  long  as  he  blesses  us. 

Sure  is  the  prosperity  of  our  Lord, 

Who  rules  the  lands  under  heaven.’  3 

These  hymns,  both  B-uddhist  and  Shinto,  were 
not  only  chanted  in  front  of  a sanctuary  as  a part 
of  the  liturgy,  but  were  sung  on  various  occasions, 
at  banquets  and  musical  evenings,  in  sitting  rooms, 
and  on  streets.  The  intention  in  doing  so  was  not 
profane,  but  it  was  meant  to  dedicate  daily  life 
and  even  amusement  to  the  praise  and  glor}’  of  the 
deities.  Yet  the  secularization  led  to  the  de- 
gradation of  the  sacred  poems  ; and  this  circum- 
stance gave  rise,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  particularly 
religious  hymns,  mostly  composed  by  pious  monks, 
in  contrast  to  the  composition  of  the  ima-yd  by 
court  nobles. 

We  distinguish  two  categories  in  these  pious  or 
pietist  hymns,  the  one  called  wa-san  and  the  other 
go-eika.  The  wa-san  means  Japanese  gdthus  ; tliey 
consist  of  48  syllables  and  differ  little  from  the 
ima-yd  in  style  and  themes.  Y et  there  was  a certain 
difference  of  melody,  and  the  wa-san  were  chanted 
only  at  religious  performances.  The  oldest  wa-san 

1 Ryojin  Hishb  (‘  A Precious  Collection  of  Chanting  Pieces  ’), 
compiled  by  the  monk-Emperor  Go-Shirakawa,  contained  10 
fasciculi ; but  only  one  of  them  was  recently  discovered  and 
edited  by  N.  Sasaki. 

2 The  contrast  between  the  earthly  life  of  Buddha  and  his  true 
immortal  life,  the  idea  taken  from  ch.  xv.  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law. 

3 A 31  syllable  poem;  the  deity  of  Jlikasa  is  the  famous 
Kasuga,  the  ancestral  deity  of  the  clan  Fujiwara. 
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are  ascribed  to  Kiiya  (901-972)  and  Genshin  (942- 
1017),  the  famous  pioneers  of  Amita-Buddhism. 
Thougli  tlie  authenticity  of  this  tradition  is  not 
well  established,  the  rise  of  this  category  of  hymns 
seems  most  probably  to  date  from  the  last  part  of 
the  10th  century.  These  pioneers  were  followed 
by  many  composers,  and  the  wa-san  were  almost 
exclusively  dedicated  to  Amita,  the  redeemer  in  the 
-western  paradise,  Sukhavati.'  The  best  known  and 
most  popular  wa-san  are  ascribed  to  Shinran  (1173- 
1262),  the  founder  of  the  Shinshu,  the  largest  of 
Buddhist  sects  in  Japan  up  to  this  day.  The 
following  are  three  specimens  from  Shinran’s 
■wa-san  : 

‘ Beings  so  numerous  as  dusts  and  fine  sands,  who  are  in  the 
worlds  in  the  ten  directions, 

Tliey  are  all  embraced  by  Amita’s  grace  and  never  forsaken, 

-Only  if  they  invoke  his  name  ; 

Our  Lord  is,  therefore,  called  Amita,  the  Infinite.’ 

‘ Without  end  is  the  dreary  ocean  of  births  and  deaths. 

Immersed  in  it  are  we  since  eternity  ; 

M'e  can  in  no  way  be  carried  across  (to  the  other  shore) 

But  by  being  loaded  on  the  ship  of  Amita’s  vow  to  save  all.’ 

Lo  1 There  a torch  illumines  the  ever-dark  night  of  illusion  1 

Never  regret  yourself  that  the  eyes  of  wisdom  are  troubled. 

There  is  here  a ship  on  the  ocean  of  births  and  deaths. 

No  need  of  groaning  over  the  heavy  sins  and  obstacles.’ 

Nearly  four  hundred  of  Shinran’s  hymns  make 
up  a collection — the  largest  in  the  hymnology  of 
Japanese  Buddliism  ; and  they  are  chanted  and 
•sung  in  many  temples  and  families,  so  that  the 
na,mewa-san  has  almost  been  monopolized  by  them.^ 

The  second  category,  the  go-eika,  consists  of  the 
poems  composed  by  deities.  It  owes  its  rise  to  the 
practice  of  pilgrimages  to  various  sanctuaries 
scattered  over  the  country.  The  mountaineering 
practice  of  syncretic  Buddhists  was  very  old  in  its 
origin,  but  it  was  limited  to  the  priest  class  belong- 
ing to  regular  orders.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
10th  cent,  the  example  of  an  ex-Emperor,  who  be- 
came a pilgrim,  was  followed  by  many  nobles  and 
common  people.  During  the  centuries  of  civil 
wars  whicli  lasted  from  the  14th  to  the  16th,  the 
practice  became  universal.  The  disgraced  nobles 
and  defeated  warriors,  the  men  who  had  lost  dear 
ones,  and  those  whose  properties  had  been  ravaged 
derived  their  consolation  from  their  devotion  to 
deities,  and  especially  from  the  itinerancies  made 
from  sanctuary  to  sanctuary.  The  most  popular 
of  these  places  of  pilgrimage  were  the  thirty-three 
Kwannon  (Skr.  Avalokitesvara,  the  god  or  goddess 
of  mercy)  in  the  central  provinces,  the  eighty-eight 
temples  dedicated  to  Kobo  Daishi,*  the  sixty-six 
places  for  the  recitation  of  the  Hokke-kyo  (Lotus 
of  the  True  Law),  etc.  The  pilgrims  go  their  way 
and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  shrine,  chant- 
ing the  hymn  ascribed  to  the  deity  of  each  shrine. 
Most  of  these  hymns  are  simple  in  idea,  saying  that 
the  deity  appeared  on  the  spot  because  he  loved  the 
place  and  wished  to  attract  the  people  to  the  place 
and  to  his  worship,  and  the  like.  They  are  also 
crude  in  rhetoric,  and  represent  the  poetic  genius 
of  the  uncultured  people  in  the  ages  of  wars.  Yet 
many  of  these  are  quite  popular  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  chanted  at  meetings  in 
private  houses. ’’ 

Since  the  17th  cent.,  Buddhist  hymnology  has 
made  hardly  any  progress  (Shinto  hymns  almost  in 
disuse  since  the  14th).  Changes  or  development  in 
melody  were  left  to  the  various  branches  of  secular 
music  (which  owe  their  origin  to  religious  music), 

1 Later  on,  some  wa-san  were  composed  in  praise  of  various 
other  Buddhas  and  saints. 

2 Many  of  the  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan  do  not  use  hymns,  but 
recite  their  sacred  texts  and  litanies. 

2 A popular  saint  who  lived  in  the  9th  century. 

■*  One  group  of  these  hymns  is  dedicated  to  Jizo  (Skr,  Ksiti- 
garbha),  revered  as  the  patron  deity  of  children,  especially 
dead  ; and  they  are  sung  in  mournful  tones  in  the  houses  of  the 
-common  people  where  a child  has  died. 


and  the  hymn  retains  its  archaic  simplicitj^, 
with  some  minor  deviations  according  to  sects.  A 
feature  of  Japanese  hymns  (both  Buddhist  and 
Shinto)  is  that  they  are  not  always  sung  by  all 
the  worshipjters  but  often  by  the  priests  alone. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  refrain. 
In  the  case  of  the  Shinshu  hymns,  Amita’s  name 
is  repeatedly  chanted,  in  the  place  of  a refrain, 
between  two  strophes  of  the  hymns. 

Literature. — The  only  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  article.  IiX.  ANESAKI. 

HYMNS  (Muslim). — Music  and  verse  have  no 
place  in  the  ordinary  worship  of  the  Muslims, 
so  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  in  Islamic 
literature  anything  precisely  analogous  to  the 
Christian  hymn.  The  Qur’an  is  hostile  to  the  poets, 
and  tiie  Prophet  was  at  first  careful  to  dissociate 
himself  from  them ; he  ‘ had  not  been  taught 
versification  ’ (Qur.  xxxvi.  69),  and  seems  never  to 
have  had  any  appreciation  of  it,  though  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  he  employed  a court-poet, 
and  allowed  poetical  eulogies  on  himself  to  be 
recited.  Still  it  is  asserted  that  his  troops  inspired 
themselves  on  the  field  with  war-songs,  which, 
owing  to  the  religious  character  of  their  cause, 
might  be  called  hymns  ; and  the  songs  of  triumph 
which  celebrated  the  early  victories  of  Islam  seem 
to  deserve  the  same  name;  an  example  is  to  I'c 
found  in  the  verses  of  the  poet  'Afif  celebrating 
the  victory  of  the  Muslims  over  the  aijostates  of 
Bahrain  (Aghani,  xiv.  49). 

In  the  early  poetry  the  verses  had  ordinarily 
little  more  than  an  artificial  connexion  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  same  poem  might  contain  edify- 
ing and  unedifying  matter ; but,  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Arabian  State  and  the  consequent 
development  of  study,  the  deiiarlments  of  poetry 
came  to  be  separated,  and  two  which  bear  some 
analogy  to  hymns  are  encomia  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  Companions,  and  the  subject  called  zuhd,  i.e. 
‘ contempt  of  the  world.’  The  composition  of  the 
former  sort  began,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  Pro- 
pliet’s  lifetime,  and  has  ever  since  been  popular. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  poem  of  the  kind  is 
the  Burdah  of  Sharaf  al-din  Muhammad  b.  Sa'id 
al-Busiri  (t  A.d.  1295),  in  170  lines.  IMiraculous 
powers  arc  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  work, 
which  has  been  frequently  interpreted  and  trans- 
lated. An  example  of  a poem  in  praise  of  the 
Companions  is  that  by  the  inventor  of  the  maqu- 
mah,  Badi'  al-zaman  al-Hamadhani  (t  A.D.  1008  ; 
see  Yaqut,  Diet,  of  T^earned  Men,  ed.  Margoliouth, 
London,  1907  ffi,  i.  114-116).  The  Shi'ah  naturally 
have  poems  in  praise  of  'Ali,  Fatima,  and  their 
family  ; an  author  of  celebrity  in  this  line  was 
'All  b.  'Abdallah  al-Nashi’  (t  A.D.  976),  one  of 
whose  laments  on  Husain  was  chanted  by  a pro- 
fessional mourner  in  a mosque  (Yaqtit,  v.  240). 

The  beginnings  of  ascetic  poetry  are  found  very 
e.arly  ; the  author  who  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
best  representative  of  this  department  is  Abu'l- 
'Atahiyah  (t  A.D.  826,  827,  or  829).  His  dlwdii 
(published  at  the  Ivoman  Catholic  Press,  Beirut, 
1886)  is  mainly  devotional  and  introspective  ; and, 
were  the  odes  rendered  into  Euroiiean  verse,  their 
content  would  be  found  to  resemble  that  of  many 
a hymn-book. 

The  use  of  music  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
religious  emotions  scarcely  goes  back  to  the  time 
of  Muhammad,  but  appo.ars  to  have  commenced 
early  in  Islam  ; 'Ata  b.  Abi  Rabfih  (t  A.D.  734)  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  practice  at  Mecca 
during  the  days  of  the  ])ilgrimage  month  called 
tashrlq  ; he  kept  two  singing- women  to  perform  on 
these  occasions  (QCit  al-qiduh  of  Abu  Tillib  al- 
Makki,  Cairo,  1310,  ii.  62),  and  the  custom  was 
maintained  in  the  Idijaz.  Probably  the  verses 
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sung  by  these  women  were  erotic ; but  the  Sufis 
habitually  address  the  Divine  Being  in  the  terms 
of  the  erotic  passion,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
whether  a poet  is  allegorizing  or  not.  The  erotic 
poems  of  Ibn  al-Mu'allim  (t  A.D.  1196)  were  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  dervishes  of  the  Rifai 
order,  who  sang  them  at  their  religious  concerts, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  souls  to  a state  of 
rapture  (Ibn  Khallikan,  tr.  de  Slane,  London, 
1842-71,  iii.  169).  These  appear  to  have  been 
primarily  erotic  ; but  those  of  Ibn  al-Farid  (t  A.D. 
1238),  probably  the  most  affecting  in  the  Arabic 
language,  seem  to  have  been  primarily  religious. 

The  propriety  of  employing  music  and  erotic  odes 
for  this  purpose  was  naturally  questioned  by  the 
orthodox,  and  some  authorities  condemn  it  un- 
hesitatingly. Those  who  approve  of  it  are  inclined 
to  confine  it  to  persons  who  have  attained  a high 
stage  of  holiness,  and  in  whom  the  music  can  wake 
only  sublime  thoughts,  or  with  whom  it  serves  as 
an  aid  to  fasting  {Qut  al-qulub,  ii.  61).  The  in- 
fluence of  music  on  the  mind  and  its  effect  on 
persons  of  different  spiritual  attainment  are  dis- 
cussed by  Sufi  writers  with  great  subtlety,  e.g.  in 
the  Kashf  'al-Mahjub  (tr.  Nicholson,  London,  i911, 
pp.  397-413).  It  seems  clear  that  there  need  be 
nothing  essentially  religious  about  either  the  verses 
or  the  tunes  which  can  be  employed  devotionally  ; 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Sufis  taunt  them  with 
singing  frivolous  songs  in  the  mosques  and  even  in 
the  great  sanctuary  of  Mecca  (al-Alam  al-Shdmikh, 
by  Salih  b.  Mahdi  al-Muqbili  [t  1696],  Cairo,  1328, 
p.  380).  Naturally  the  legal  systems  which  forbid 
all  music  could  be  quoted  in  condemnation  of  these 
performances. 

Literatore. — Tliis  has  been  given  in  the  article. 

D.  S.  Maegoliouth. 

HYMNS  (Samaritan  and  Karaite).  — The  hymnal 
compositions  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Karaites, 
though  in  each  case  decidedly  particularist  in 
spirit,  are,  nevertheless,  properly  comprehended 
in  the  wider  Israelitish  family  of  devotional  verse. 

I.  Samaritan  hymns. — Out  of  the  great  mass  of 
valuable  details  that  have  resulted  from  A.  E. 
Cowley’s  investigation  (see  Literature  at  the  end), 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  data  bearing  on  the 
composition  of  the  Samaritan  liturgy,  which  con- 
sists of  Pentateuchal  lections  alternating  with 
poetical  and  prose  compositions,  appear  to  justify 
the  assignment  of  special  significance  to  the  follow- 
ing three  periods,  each  marking  a fresh  departure 
in  liturgical  development:  (1)  the  4th  cent.  A.D., 
when  Aramaic  was  the  language  used  ; (2)  the 
10th  and  11  th  centuries,  when  Aramaic  had  ceased 
to  be  the  vernacular,  but  was  still  used  in  liturgy, 
though  it  had  become  artificial  and  mixed  with 
Hebraisms  ; and  (3)  the  14th  cent,  and  after,  when 
Hebrew,  mixed  with  Aramaisms,  had  become  the 
liturgical  language. 

The  names  of  great  composers  of  hymns  in  the 
4th  cent,  are  Marqah  and  Amram  Darah,  the  latter 
being  possibly  identical  with  Amram  b.  Sered,  the 
father  of  Marqah ; and  the  leading  synagogal 
reformer,  in  conjunction  with  whom  both  of  them 
worked,  was  Baba  the  Great,  a contemporary  of 
the  high  priest  Nethanael,  who  died  A.D.  332. 
Marqah’s  son  Nanah  also  wrote  some  devotional 
poetry.  The  collection  of  their  poems  (Marqah’s 
pieces  being  referred  to  in  the  texts  under  his  name, 
and  Darah’s  work  being  known  as  the  Durran) 
constituted,  together  with  the  lections  from  the 
Pentateuch  and  a number  of  prose  pieces,  the 
original  form  of  the  liturgical  canon  which  later 
acquired  the  title  of  Defter  J = 5i05^pa),  its 
earliest  known  representative  being  the  British 
Museum  MS  Oriental  5034,  the  greater  part  of 
whicli  was  written  in  A.D.  1258. 


The  dates  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  10th  and 
subsequent  centuries  cannot,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  be  fixed  with  much  certainty  ; 
but  Cowley,  whilst  fully  appreciating  the  confused 
character  of  the  references  found  in  the  chronicles 
and  elsewhere,  considers  that  the  style  of  the  com- 
positions assigned  to  al  - Dustan  suggests  a date 
in  the  11th  cent.,  that  Abu’l-yasan  of  Tyre  also 
belongs  to  some  part  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  that 
Ab  Gelugah  and  Tabiah  b.  nim  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century.  Firmer  ground 
is  reached  in  the  allocation  of  dates  in  the  third 
period.  The  founder  of  the  new  school  of  writera 
was  apparently  the  high  priest  Pinhas  (1308-63), 
and  the  talent  and  zeal  shown  by  him  remained 
hereditary  in  his  family  for  some  generations.  Of 
his  two  sons,  Eleazar  and  Abisha,  the  former,  who 
left  only  a small  number  of  liturgical  pieces,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  high  priest,  whilst  to  the 
latter,  who  enjoyed  a great  reputation  as  a writer, 
seventeen  pieces  can  be  assigned  with  certainty, 
and  seven  others  with  a high  degree  of  probability. 
Pinhas,  the  son  of  Abisha,  who  succeeded  his  uncle 
Eleazar  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  died  in  1442, 
was  also  a liturgical  writer. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  date  of  the  liturgist  Pinhas 
b.  Ithamar,  who  was  high  priest  at  Damascus. 
Cowley  is  inclined  to  accept  A.H.  793  (A.D.  1391) 
as  the  beginning  of  his  terra  of  office,  but  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  possibility  of  his  having 
flourished  about  a century  later  is  not  excluded. 
There  is  also  some  uncertainty  about  the  dates  of 
several  other  hymn- writers  connected  with  Damas- 
cus {e.g.,  Abraham  mn'.n,  probably  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent.  ; Seth  Aaron  b.  Isaac,  probably 
about  the  same  date).  Of  the  hymn-writers  of 
later  times,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Levitical,'  the 
Danfi,  and  the  Marhib  families,  only  a few  repre- 
sentative names  can  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
A prolific  writer  of  the  first-named  family  was 
Tabiah  (or  Ghazzal)  b.  Isaac  (f  1787),  and  among 
the  latest  hymn-writers  of  the  same  stock  was 
Pinhas  b.  Isaac  (f  1898).  The  Danfi  names  which 
most  frequently  occur  are  Mur j an  and  Muslim 
( = .idVcd),  and  the  latest  member  of  the  Marhib 
family  to  write  liturgical  compositions  was  Abra- 
ham b.  Ishmael,  who  was  living  in  1828. 

For  a list  of  the  services  (which,  as  may  be 
expected,  follow  mutatis  mutandis  the  order  of 
the  Jewish  liturgy)  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  poetical  pieces  are  distributed  in  them,  see 
Cowley’s  edition  of  the  Samaritan  liturgy,  which 
includes  an  ‘ Index  of  First  Lines  ’ of  the  pieces 
published  in  the  work  (Introd.  pp.  Ixxiii-xcv).® 

‘ With  regard  to  metre  in  the  poetical  composi- 
tions,’ writes  Cowley,  ‘no  certainty  is  possible, 
since  pronunciation  varied  at  different  periods  and 
we  know  little  about  it  at  any  time.’  He,  how- 
ever, agrees  that  some  pieces  seem  to  be  metrical, 
though  the  majority  exhibit  only  ‘some  sort  of 
rhythm.’  The  alphabetical  acrostic  has  been  veiy 
usual  since  the  time  of  Marqah,  and  the  acrostic 
giving  the  author’s  name,  which  is  found  once  in 
Marqah  (piece  beginning  nnim  'n  iSn  nni.iVNT  mo), 
is  very  usual  in  later  pieces.  Rhyme,  which  is 
used  by  neither  Marqah  nor  Darah,  becomes  very 
common  in  the  later  periods,  when  it  is  not  infre- 
quently (in  the  long  hymns)  employed  up  to  a high 

1 The  high -priestly  family  of  Aaronic  descent  died  out  in 
1623-24  ; from  that  date  onward  the  office  descended  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Uzziel,  a younger  son  of  Kohath. 

2 The  services  in  praise  of  the  prophet  Moses,  as  exemplified 
by  the  British  Museum  MS  Additional  19,021  (Arabic ; composed 
in  1537  by  the  Shaikh  Isma'il  ibn  Badr  ibn  Abu’l-'Izz  ibn  Rumaih), 
should  be  added  to  the  list  embodied  in  Cowley’s  edition.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Samaritan  order  appears  to  betray 
at  some  points  conscious  imitation  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  (so,  e.g., 
the  frequently  occurring  forms  of  njnB”). 
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degree  of  tediousness,  a long  row  of  lines  ending 
in  the  same  rhyme. 

2.  Karaite  hymns. — At  the  foundation  of  Kara- 
ism,  about  A.D.  750,  the  traditional  liturgy  of  the 
Jews  was,  as  a part  of  Talmudical  legalism,  dis- 
carded by  the  sectaries,  and  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Psalter,  and  other  parts  of  the  OT  were  henceforth 
to  constitute  the  only  sources  from  which,  besides 
lections,  prayers  and  devotional  songs  were  to  be 
drawn.  The  totally  unimaginative  and  stationary 
attitude  which  Anan  enjoined  on  his  followers 
could  not,  however,  be  maintained  for  very  long ; 
and,  just  as  the  abandonment  of  Talmudical  her- 
meneutics and  general  Halakliah  led  to  the  gradual 
development  of  an  almost  equally  involved  system 
of  Karaite  legal  hermeneutics,  so  also  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  Rabbinic  liturgy  was  replaced  by  a 
Karaite  ritual  running  on  parallel  lines  with  the 
Rabbanite  services.  As,  moreover,  the  Karaite 
leaders  possessed  the  sense  of  logical  consistency 
in  a much  higher  degree  than  the  poetic  faculty, 
they  for  the  most  part  not  only  found  it  necessary 
to  imitate  the  hymnal  models  of  the  Rabbanites, 
but  even  could  not  help  admitting  Rabbanite  com- 

ositions  into  their  liturgical  collections  (as  by 

olomon  ibn  Gabirol  and  Yehudah  hal-Levi). 

The  most  prominent  among  Karaite  liturgical 
authors  was  Moses  Dar'i,  who  was  also  successful 
as  a ^vriter  of  secular  poems.  He  is  believed  in 
Karaite  circles  to  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  cent.,  and  it  is,  accordingly,  claimed 
that  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  Moses  ibn  Ezra,  Yehudah 
hal-Levi,  and  other  Rabbanite  poets  worked  on 
models  provided  by  Dar'i.  Investigations — princi- 
pally by  Steinschneider  and  Geiger — have,  however, 
shown  that  the  position  must  be  reversed,  Dar'i 
having  in  reality  been  the  borrower  from  the  Rab- 
banite poets  referred  to,  so  that  the  end  of  the  12th 
cent,  is  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  greatest  name  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Karaite  liturgy  is  that  of  Aaron  b. 
Joseph  (called  Aaron  the  Elder  to  distinguish  him 
from  Aaron  b.  Elijah  of  Nicomedia),  who  flourished 
at  Constantinople  (though  born  in  Sulchat  in  the 
Crimea)  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  cent. , and  who  is  often  affec- 
tionately referred  to  at  the  head  of  his  poetical 
compositions  in  the  printed  Karaite  Service  Rooks 
as  (‘the  Master,  may  his  memory  be  for  a 

blessing’).  The  impression  made  by  Aaron  b. 
Joseph’s  personality  and  work  (which  includes  a 
series  of  poetical  pieces  for  the  pericopes  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  liturgically  recited  throughout  the 
year)  was,  indeed,  so  great  that  his  redaction  of 
the  liturgy  remained,  under  somewhat  varied 
forms,  the  norm  of  the  Karaite  services  down  to 
the  present  day.  Traces  of  other  rituals,  in  some 
cases  actually  exhibiting  different  sets  of  liturgical 
poems,  and  in  other  cases  also  having  no  doubt 
contained  pieces  by  other  authors,  are,  however, 
not  lacking.  Joseph  b.  Mordecai  Troki,  writing 
to  his  countryman  Elijah  Bashiatsi  (both  of  them 
having  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  body  of  Karaites) 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  states  that 
there  were  at  that  time  three  different  rituals  in 
the  hands  of  the  Karaites  : (1)  by  one  of  the  early 
liturgists  (DuiDipna  'h),  (2)  by  Aaron  b.  Joseph,  just 
mentioned,  and  (3)  by  Joseph,  the  father  of  the 
same  Aaron  (see  Neubauer,  Aus  der  Petersburger 
Bihliothek,  Leipzig,  1866,  pp.  58,  140).  More  de- 
finite evidence  of  the  existence  of  different  rituals 
is  afforded  by  the  British  Museum  MSS  Or.  2531 
(dated  A.D.  1700),  2530  (16th-17th  cent.),  and  Or. 
2532  (-written  about  A.D.  1700),  the  first  represent- 
ing the  ritual  of  Damascus,  and  the  last  two  that 
of  Jerusalem  (for  full  descriptions,  with  lists  of 
pieces,  see  Margoliouth,  Cat.  of  the  Heb.  and 
Samar.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  nos.  725-727). 
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Among  the  other  noted  Karaite  authors  who — 
for  the  most  part  in  addition  to  works  of  larger 
compass — composed  liturgical  poems  are  Aaron  b, 
Elijah  of  Nicomedia  (14th  cent.,  already  referred 
to),  Israel  b.  Samuel  Kofe (early  14th  cent.),  Samuel 
al-Maghrihi  (i.e.  of  North  Africa;  in  this  case, 
Cairo;  early  15th  cent.),  Elijah  Bashiatsi  (already- 
referred  to),  Caleb  Efendopolo  (latter  half  of  15th 
cent.,  first  at  Adriauople,  then  Constantinople), 
Yehudah  b.  Elijah  Gibbor  (author  of  mi.T  nmo, 
consisting  of  a series  of  poems  on  the  pericopes  of 
the  Pentateuch ; beginning  of  16th  cent.),  Daniel  b. 
Moses  Peroz  (living  at  Damascus  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  cent.,  where  he  also  composed  an  intro- 
ductory treatise  on  the  Damascus  ritual),  Isaac  b. 
Shalom  (end  of  the  18th  cent.),  and  another  writer 
of  the  same  name  (presumably  resident  in  the 
Crimea,  now  the  only  important  part  of  Karaite 
settlements),  who  edited  the  Karaite  Service  Book 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1854.  In  the  Museum  MSS 
referred  to  the  name  Samuel  ub  very  frequently 
appears  as  the  author  of  hymns,  and  other  names 
(such  as  c'?u'D  = Muslim  or  Meshullam,  and  Mansur) 
occurring  there  also  await  further  investigation. 
Among  the  topics  dealt  with  are  the  praises  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  Samuel,  and  Elijah.  In  the  hymns 
occurring  in  the  MSS,  Hebrew  is  sometimes  inter- 
mixed with  Arabic,  and  occasionally  Arabic  only 
is  employed.  It  furthermore  remains  to  say  that 
the  order  of  the  Karaite  services  corresponds 
(again,  of  course,  mutatis  mutandis)  to  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  services,  and  that  in  point  of  metre, 
rhyme,  acrostics  (both  alphabetical  and  of  authors’ 
names),  etc.,  the  Karaite  liturgical  poems  run  on 
piarallel  lines  with  the  Rabbanite  Figguihn. 

Literature. — i.  Samakitan, — The  most  important  work  to 
consult  is  The  Samaritan  Liturgy^  ed.  A.  E.  Cowley,  Oxford, 
1910,  on  which  the  section  dealing  with  Samaritan  hymns  has 
been  based.  Other  works  (or  articles)  are : W.  Gesenius, 
Carmina  Samaritana  e codicihus  Londoniemibus  et  Guthanis, 
Leipzig,  1824  ; M.  Heidenheim,  Die  samaritanische  Liturgu\ 
Leipzig,  1SS5  ( = Bibliotheca  Samaritana,  ii.),  and  a number  of 
liturgical  pieces  in  different  parts  of  Deutsche  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift  fiir  englisch-theol.  Forschung  und  Kritik,  lSGl-71 ; 
A.  J.  Merx,  ‘Carmina  Samaritana  e codice  Gothano,’ in  Atti 
della  reale  academia  dei  Lincei,  Kome,  1887 ; L.  Rappoport, 
La  Liturgie  samaritaine  i oijice  du  soir  des  files,  etc.,  Paris, 
1900  ; G.  Margoliouth,  ‘ An  Ancient  MS  of  the  Samaritan 
Liturgy  ’ (i.e.  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS  Or.  5034,  referred  to  in  the 
article],  in  ZDMG  li.  (1897]  499;  J.  A.  Montgomery,  The 
Samaritans,  Philadelphia,  1907,  where  also  a number  of  further 
details  on  this  literature  will  be  found  (bibliography,  pp. 
322-346). 

ii.  Karaite, — The  two  principal  editions  of  the  Liturgy  (both 
representing  forms  of  Aaron  b.  Joseph’s  redaction)  are  HD 
D’Nip.l  mVrn,  Vienna,  1854,  and  jnjDD  Odessa  and 

Wilna,  1868-72.  Complete  lists  of  hymns  found  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Karaite  liturgical  MSS  are  given  in  G.  Margoliouth,  Cat. 
of  the  Heb.  a7id  Samar.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Jilus.,  London,  1900  ff., 
ii.  450-487.  Lists  of  hymns  in  the  comparatively  few  Karaite 
liturgical  MSS  in  Berlin  are  given  in  M.  Steinschneider’s  Heb. 
Handschr.  ii.  [Berlin,  1897]  no.  198;  der  Fetersburgvr 

Bibliothek,  by  A.  Neubauer,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  body 
of  the  art.,  and  scattered  information  on  liturgical  topics  will 
be  found  in  the  works  named  in  the  bibliography  appended  to 
A.  de  Harkavy’s  art.  ‘Karaites,’  in  JE  vii.  [1904]  438. 

G.  Margoliouth. 

HYMNS  (Vedic). — i.  Importance. — The  body 
of  literature  comprising  the  Vedic  liymns  claims- 
a very  high  place  in  the  history  of  civilization  ; for 
it  supplies  the  investigator  not  only  of  Iiuiian  but 
of  Aryan  life  witli  his  most  ancient  data.  Tlie 
language  in  wliich  they  are  composed  furnishes  tlie 
student  of  comparative  pliilology  witii  his  oldest 
and  most  abundant  material.  Erom  tlie  informa- 
tion contained  in  them  can  be  constructed  a fairly 
detailed  description  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  earliest  Arj'an  inhabitants  of  India. 
In  them  we  find  the  sources  of  Arj’an  mythology 
and  religion  : here  alone  can  be  traced  the  process 
of  personification  by  which  gods  were  evolved  from 
natural  phenomena,  and  the  stages  by  which  polj’- 
theism  was  transformed  into  the  pantheism  that 
for  far  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  domi- 
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nated  the  thought  of  the  Hindus.  In  them  can  he 
discerned  the  foundations  of  the  indigenous  Aryan 
religions  of  India — Hinduism,  Jainism,  and  Buddh- 
ism : the  first  the  faith  of  four-fifths  of  the  Indians 
of  to-day,  the  last  a world  religion  that  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  civilization  of  the  Farther 
East.  Without  a knowledge  of  them  these  later 
religions  cannot  he  understood  any  more  than  the 
NT  without  the  OT. 

2.  Definition. — Owing  to  the  somewhat  difi'erent 
sense  attaching  to  the  word  in  other  literatures,  it 
is  necessary  to  define  the  term  ‘hymn’  as  applied 
to  the  Vedas.  Here  it  means  a ritual  poem  con- 
sisting, on  the  higher  side  of  religion,  in  praises  of 
the  gods,  and  generally  accompanying  the  sacrifice 
ofi'ered  to  them ; or,  on  its  lower  side,  in  spells  or 
charms  directed  against  hostile  powers,  and  ac- 
companying some  domestic  practice  of  a magical 
character.  Hymns  of  the  former  type,  in  which 
praise  of  one  or  more  of  the  gods  associated  with 
prayers  for  all  sorts  of  worldly  goods  is  the  chief 
feature,  are  collected  in  the  Rigveda,  the  oldest  of 
the  four  Vedas.  Hymns  of  the  latter  type  consti- 
tute the  main  contents  of  the  latest  of  the  four, 
the  Atharvaveda.  The  use  of  the  term  ‘ hymn  ’ is 
also  extended  so  as  to  include  a certain  number 
of  poems,  philosophical  or  even  quite  secular  in 
character,  that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
canonical  form  of  both  these  Vedas.  These  two 
collections  alone  consist  of  hymns. 

The  other  two  Vedas  are  formed  of  disconnected 
verses  or  spells  employed  solely  for  application  to 
special  ritual  purposes.  The  Saniaveda  contains 
hardly  any  independent  matter,  all  its  verses  (ex- 
cept 75)  being  borrow'ed  from  the  Rigveda  and  used 
exclusively  in  the  ritual  of  the  Soma  sacrifice. 
These  verses  are  strung  together  without  any  in- 
ternal connexion,  being  significant  only  as  appli- 
cable to  a particular  rite  when  they  are  chanted 
in  the  various  melodies  collected  in  certain  song- 
books.  The  Yajurveda  consists  solely  of  ritual 
formulas  (about  one-half  being  in  prose),  which, 
unlike  the  verses  of  the  Samaveda,  are  successively 
applicable  to  the  whole  sacrificial  ceremonial. 
About  one-half  of  its  metrical  portion  is  borrowed 
from  the  Rigveda,  the  remaining  three-fourths  of 
its  contents  being  original.  Owing  to  the  com- 
pelling force  which,  by  the  time  of  this  Veda,  the 
sacrifice  was  regarded  as  possessing,  its  formulas 
virtually  belong  to  the  sphere  of  witchcraft : they 
are  sacrificial  spells,  not  differing  fundamentally 
from  the  domestic  spells  of  the  Atharvaveda. 

3.  Chronology. — According  to  the  native  tra- 
ditional authorities,  the  Vedas  were  the  creation 
of  Brahma,  and  were  only  revealed  to  or,  as  they 
express  it,  seen  by  various  seers  (rsis).  Scientific 
investigation,  however,  has  shown  from  internal 
evidence  that  not  only  the  four  Vedas  but  parts  of 
the  same  Veda  differ  in  age,  and  that  they  were 
composed  by  seers  who  belonged  to  various  families, 
and  who  often  refer  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  fashion  a new  hymn  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  But,  although  the  relative 
ages  of  the  various  Vedas  are  known,  we  have 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  exact  chronology  in  re- 
gard to  them.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  lower 
limit  of  the  period  covered  by  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  fixed  at  several  centuries  before  500  B.C., 
the  approximate  date  of  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
on  India.  For  Buddhism  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence not  only  of  the  Vedas  themselves,  but  of  the 
intervening  theological  and  theosojihical  literature 
if  the  Brahm.anas  and  Upanisads  (see  Vedic  Re- 
ligion. 2,  b,  c).  Since  that  literature  is  extensive 
and  betrays  a considerable  develojmient  of  ideas 
within  its  limits,  it  cannot  be  assumed  to  have 
begun  later  than  about  800  B.c.  Again,  the  evi- 
dence of  their  language,  their  religious  ideas,  and 


their  geographical  data  proves  that  the  Vedas  vary 
greatly  in  age.  Thus  we  find  that,  between  the 
time  when  the  earliest  and  the  latest  Vedic  hymns 
were  composed,  the  Aryan  invaders  had  spread 
right  across  Northern  India  from  Eastern  ICabul- 
istan  to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Similar  evidence 
indicates  the  existence  of  successive  chronological 
strata  within  each  Veda.  To  allow  for  all  this 
gradual  development  it  is  necessary  to  postulate  a 
period  of  some  centuries,  decidedly  longer,  for 
example,  than  that  between  Homeric  and  classical 
Greek.  Hence  the  age  of  the  V edic  hymns  cannot 
be  assumed  to  begin  later  than  about  the  13th  cent. 
B.C.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  which 
practically  agrees  with  the  earlier  moderate  esti- 
mate of  Max  Muller  in  his  Ancient  Sansknt 
Literature,  five  hundred  years  are  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  gradual  changes,  linguistic,  re- 
ligious, social,  and  political,  that  this  hymn  litera- 
ture reveals.  We  have  only  to  reflect  on  the 
vast  transformation  wrought  on  the  continent  of 
America  by  the  lapse  of  only  four  centuries  since 
the  European  immigration  began.  H.  Jacobi, 
however,  and  an  Indian  scholar,  B.  G.  Tilak,  in 
1893  independently  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  on 
astronomical  grounds,  that  the  period  of  Vedic 
culture  goes  back  to  a far  higher  antiquity.  The 
latter  claims  for  some  Vedic  texts  the  immen.sely 
remote  date  of  6000  B.C.,  while,  according  to  the 
former,  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  must  at  any  rate 
be  earlier  than  3000  B.C.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  complicated  arguments  on  which  these 
results  are  based.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  dis- 
tinguished authorities  as  Whitney,  Oldenberg, 
and  Thibaut  all  refuse  to  accept  these  deductions, 
which  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
early  Indians  possessed  an  exact  astronomical 
knowledge  of  the  sun’s  (not  the  moon’s)  course  in 
relation  to  the  lunar  mansions,  such  as  there  is  no 
evidence,  or  even  probability,  that  they  actually 
possessed.  The  astronomical  calculations  are  not 
in  doubt ; it  is  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  and 
inferences  which  constitute  the  starting-point  of 
those  calculations  that  is  in  the  highest  degree 
questionable.  The  possibility  of  extreme  antiquity 
seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  relationship  of  the 
earliest  literature  of  the  Avesta  (g’.u.),  estimated 
to  date  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  to  the  Vedic  hymns. 
That  relationship  is  linguistically  (to  say  nothing 
of  religious  ideas  and  practices)  already  so  close 
that,  if  the  language  of  the  Avesta  were  known 
to  us  at  a stage  earlier  by  six  or  seven  centuries,  it 
could  hardly  differ  at  all  from  that  of  the  Vedic 
hymns.  It  therefore  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  Indians  cannot  have  separated 
from  the  Iranians  much  earlier  than  about  1300 
B.C.  By  Jacobi’s  hypothesis  the  Indians  had  al- 
ready separated  from  them  before  4500  B.C.  From 
this  it  follows  that  both  the  Indian  and  the  Iranian 
language  remained  practically  unchanged  for  tlie 
truly  vast  period  of  over  3000  years,  whereas  in 
a similar  period  the  Vedic  language  has  undergone 
the  immense  changes  represented  by  the  present 
condition  of  the  modern  vernaculars  of  India.  The 
present  writer’s  view  does  not  seem  to  be  invali- 
dated by  Hugo  Winckler’s  discovery,  in  1907,  of  the 
names  of  the  Indian  deities  Mitra,  Varuna,  Indra, 
Nasatya  (in  the  form  of  mi-it-ra,  uru-w-na,  in-da- 
ra,  and  na-Sa-at-ti-ia),  in  an  inscription  dating 
from  1400  B.C.,  at  Boghaz-keui  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  phonetic  form  of  these  names  quite  well  ad- 
mits of  their  being  assigned  to  the  Indo-Iranian 
period,  when  the  Indians  and  Persians  were  still 
one  people.  The  date  of  the  inscription  would 
allow  two  centuries  for  the  separation  of  the 
Indians,  their  migration  to  India,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Vedic  hymn  literature  in  the  north- 
west of  Hindustan. 
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4.  Growth  of  the  hymn  collections. — Wlien  the 
Indo-Aryaus  entered  India  by  the  passes  of  the 
Hindu-Kush,  they  brought  with  them  a religion 
in  which  various  ])owers  of  Nature  were  personified 
.and  worshipped  as  gods,  of  whom  a few,  such  as 
Dyads  ( — Zei/s),  go  back  to  the  Indo-European 
period,  and  several  others,  such  as  Mitra,  Varuna, 
India,  to  the  Indo-Iranian  period.  A comparison 
of  Veda  and  Avesta  shows  that  they  also  brought 
with  them  the  cult  of  fire  and  of  Soma,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  composing  religious 
lyrics  in  several  metres.  The  object  with  which 
most  of  these  ancient  hymns  were  composed  was 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods  by  praises  accom- 
panying the  oblation  of  melted  butter  in  the  fire 
and  the  ottering  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant  on 
a litter  of  grass.  Doubtless  many  hymns  of  this 
character  composed  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Aryan  invasion  have  been  lost.  Those  which 
have  survived  were  composed  almost  exclusively 
by  singers  of  the  hereditary  priestly  class.  They 
were  handed  down  in  ditt'erent  families  by  memory, 
not  by  writing,  which  cannot  have  been  introduced 
into  India  before  800  B.c.  at  the  earliest.  These 
family  groups  of  hymns  were  by  gradual  stages 
brought  together  till,  with  successive  additions, 
they  assumed  the  earliest  complete  form  of  the 
lligveda,  from  which  the  later  Vedas,  when  they 
came  into  being,  borrowed  a considerable  part  of 
their  matter.  The  ditt'erent  Vedas  w’ere  then 
handed  down  by  a separate  tradition  till  they 
W'ere  edited  in  their  final  form  called  Samhitd, 
with  which  the  second  period  of  their  textual  his- 
tory begins,  and  in  which  they  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  constitution  of  the  Samhita  text  of  the 
Eigveda  must  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  Brahmanas  or  about  600  B.C.,  but 
before  the  appendages  to  those  works,  called 
Upanisads  (see  Vedic  Religion,  2,  c),  came  into 
being.  The  editors  of  the  Saihhita  did  not  alter 
the  diction  of  the  text  already  in  existence,  but 
merely  applied  to  it  certain  later  euphonic  rules, 
by  w'hich,  in  particular,  vow’els  are  contracted  or 
changed  to  semi- vowels  in  such  a way  as  to  obscure 
the  metre.  On  the  completion  of  this  work  extra- 
ordinary precautions  w'ere  taken  to  preserve  intact 
the  sacred  text  fixed  in  this  manner.  The  first 
s^tep  was  the  constitution,  by  a grammarian  named 
Sakalya,  of  the  Pnda,  or  ‘ word  ’ text,  in  which  all 
the  words  of  the  Samhita  are  separated  and  given 
in  their  original  form  as  unatt'ected  by  the  rules 
of  euphonic  combination,  and  all  compounds  are 
analyzed.  This  text,  which  practically  consti- 
tutes the  earliest  commentary  on  the  Rigveda, 
was  followed  by  others  of  a more  complex  character 
devised  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  change  or 
loss  in  the  sacred  collection  of  hymns.  The  result 
of  all  these  safeguards  is  that  the  text  of  the 
Rigveda  has  been  handed  down  for  2500  years 
practically  unmodified,  with  a fidelity  elsewhere 
unparalleled.  There  is  evidence  showing  that  even 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  text  the  hymns  of  the 
Rigveda  were  preserved  with  such  care  that,  if  the 
Saiiihita  text  is  pronounced  with  due  regard  to 
metre,  it  represents  the  hymns  almost  in  the  very 
form  in  which  they  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  their 
composers.  The  Saihhitas  of  the  other  Vedas  were 
also  provided  with  Pada  texts  and  other  safe- 
guards, but  the  tradition  in  their  case  has  been 
a good  deal  less  trustworthy  than  that  of  the 
Rigveda. 

5.  Language  and  metre. — The  language  in  which 
the  Rigveda  (and  to  a less  extent  the  other  Vedas) 
is  composed  represents  the  oldest  stage  of  the 
classical  Sanskrit  stereotyped  by  the  grammarian 
Panini  (c.  300  B.c.),  ditt'ering  from  the  latter  about 
as  much  as  Homeric  from  Attic  Greek.  It  is  much 
richer  in  grammatical  forms.  Thus  it  possesses  a 


subjunctive  in  frequent  use  and  some  twelve  forms 
of  the  infinitive.  The  former  has  entirely  died 
out  in  Sanskrit,  while  of  the  latter  only  a single 
form  survives.  The  language  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
also  differs  from  Sanskrit  in  its  accent,  which  is 
marked  in  all  the  Sainhita.s,  and,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  is  of  a musical  nature,  depending 
essentially  on  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  not  the  stress. 
This  accent  was,  some  time  after  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  exchanged  in  Sanskrit,  as  in  later  Greek, 
for  a stress  accent. 

All  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  are  metrical. 
They  consist  of  stanzas  mostly  of  four  verses  or 
lines,  but  also  of  three  and  sometimes  five.  The 
line,  called  pada  (‘a  fourth’),  forms  the  metrical 
unit,  consisting  generally  of  eight,  eleven,  or 
twelve  syllables.  A stanza  is  usually  composed 
of  lines  of  the  same  kind  ; but  a few  of  the  rarer 
forms  of  stanza  consist  of  a combination  of  different 
lines.  The  metres  are  about  fifteen  in  number, 
but  of  these  only  seven  are  at  all  common.  Three 
of  them,  the  tristuhh  (four  lines  of  eleven  syllables), 
the  gdyatri  (three  of  eight),  and  ilxejagatl  (four  of 
twelve),  are  by  far  the  most  frequent,  accounting 
for  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  the  stanzas 
in  the  Rigveda.  The  metres  of  the  Vedic  hymns, 
compared  with  those  of  Sanskrit,  of  which  they 
are  largely  the  foundation,  are  somewhat  elastic 
and  irregular  ; only  the  rhythm  of  the  last  four  or 
five  syllables  in  the  line  is  fixed,  while  that  of  the 
first  part  is  not  subject  to  any  fixed  rule.  They 
occupy  a position  midway  between  the  metres  of 
the  Indo-Iranian  period,  in  which  (according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Ave.sta)  the  metrical  principle 
was  the  number  of  syllables  only,  and  those  of 
Sanskrit,  in  which  (excepting  the  ejiic  stanza 
called  Moka)  the  quantity  of  every  single  syllable 
in  the  line  is  determined.  Generally  a Vedic  hymn 
consists  of  stanzas  in  the  same  metre  : a typical 
variation  of  this  rule  is  to  mark  the  conclusion  of 
the  hymn  by  a stanza  in  a ditt'erent  metre.  A 
certain  number  of  hymns  are  strophic  in  their 
construction.  The  strophes  in  them  consist  either 
of  three  stanzas  in  the  same  simple  metre,  usually 
gdyatri,  or  of  the  combination  of  two  stanzas  in 
ditt'erent  mixed  metres.  The  latter  stropluc  tyj)e 
is  found  chielly  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Rigveda 
and  is  called  pvagdiha. 

6.  Extent  and  divisions  of  the  Rigveda. — The 
Rigveda  consists  of  1017  or  (counting  eleven  that 
are  recognized  as  a later  addition)  1028  h}mm.s, 
containing  altogether  about  10,600  stanzas.  The 
average  length  of  a hymn  is  thus  rather  more  than 
ten  stanzas.  The  shortest  hymn  consists  of  only 
one  stanza  and  the  longest  of  fifty-eight.  The 
Saihhita  text,  if  printed  continuously  like  prose 
and  in  Roman  characters,  would  fill  an  octavo 
volume  of  about  600  pages  of  33  lines  each.  The 
Rigveda  is  divided  into  parts  in  two  ways.  The  one 
division  is  a purely  mechanical  one  into  astnkas, 
or  ‘ eighths,’  of  about  equal  length,  each  of  these 
consisting  of  eight  adhydyas,  or  ‘lessons,’  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  vargas,  or  ‘ grouiis,’  of 
five  or  six  stanzas.  The  other  division  is  into  ten 
mandalas,  or  ‘books’  (literally  ‘cycles’),  and 
sulctas,  or  ‘hymns.’  The  latter  system  is  a his- 
torical one,  throwing  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  collection  arose.  It  is,  therefore,  the  division 
invariably  followed  by  Western  scholars  at  the 
present  day  in  dealing  with  or  quoting  the  hjunns 
of  the  Rigveda. 

7.  Arrangement. — Of  the  ten  books,  six  (ii.  to  vii. ) 
are  homogeneous.  The  hymns  contained  in  each 
of  them  Avere,  according  to  native  tradition,  com- 
posed (‘  seen  ’)  by  singers  of  the  same  family,  which 
handed  them  down  as  its  own  collection.  This 
tradition  is  supported  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  seers’  names  mentioned  in  the  hymns  and  of 
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tiie  refrains  occurring  in  those  books.  Hence  they 
are  generally  designated  the  ‘family  books.’  The 
principle  of  arrangement  ■which  prevails  in  them  is 
uniform,  each  of  them  being  divided  in  the  same 
way  into  groups  addressed  to  ditferent  deities. 
Books  i. , viii.,  and  x.  are  not  the  composition  of 
families,  and  the  groups  of  which  they  consist  are 
the  productions  of  ditferent  indi-vidual  seers.  Book 
ix.  is  peculiar  in  that  all  its  hymns  are  addressed 
to  one  deity.  Soma,  while  their  arrangement  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  their  authors,  for  the  groups 
within  it  are  constituted  by  identity  of  metre.  In 
the  family  books  the  first  group  is  always  addressed 
to  Agni,  the  second  to  Indra,  and  those  that  follow 
to  less  important  deities.  The  arrangement  of  the 
hymns  within  these  deity  groups  is  in  the  diminish- 
ing order  of  the  number  of  stanzas.  Thus  in  bk.  ii. 
the  Agni  group  of  ten  hymns  begins  with  one  con- 
taining 16  stanzas,  the  last  having  only  six.  The 
first  hymn  of  the  Indra  group  here  has  21  stanzas, 
the  last  only  four.  The  entire  group  of  family 
books,  again,  is  arranged  according  to  the  ascend- 
ing number  of  the  hymns  tliey  contain,  if  later 
additions  are  allowed  for.  Thus  the  second  book 
has  43  hymns,  the  third  62,  the  sixth  75,  and  the 
seventh  104.  The  homogeneousness  of  these  books 
renders  it  probable  that  they  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Rigveda,  which  grew  to  its  final  extent  by  later 
successive  accretions.  The  first  of  these  additions 
seems  to  have  been  the  second  part  of  bk.  i.,  which, 
as  formed  of  nine  groups,  each  by  a ditferent  author, 
came  to  be  collected  and  prefixed  to  the  family 
collections,  following  the  latter  as  their  pattern  in 
their  internal  arrangement.  The  eighth  resembles 
the  family  books,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  by  members  of  one  family,  the 
Kanvas.  But  it  difl'ers  from  them  in  other  re- 
spects. Tlius  it  does  not  begin  wdth  a group  of 
hymns  addressed  to  Agni ; and  it  is  peculiar  in  tlie 
predominance  of  the  stxo'ghicpragdtfia  metre.  The 
fact  that  it  contains  fewer  hymns  than  bk.  vii. 
indicates  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  collection 
of  family  books ; but  its  somewhat  analogous 
character  caused  it  to  be  the  first  to  be  added  at 
the  end  of  tliat  collection.  The  hymns  forming 
the  first  part  of  bk.  i.  (1-50)  have  various  points  in 
common  with  those  contained  in  bk.  viii.  ; more 
than  half  of  them  seem  to  have  been  composed  by 
seers  of  the  Kanva  family ; the  strophic  metre 
affected  by  that  family  reappears  in  them  ; and 
many  similar  or  identical  passages  are  found  in 
the  two  collections.  The  present  state  of  research 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  the  chronological 
priority  of  the  two  collections  or  to  explain  why 
they  were  divided.  The  fact,  however,  remains 
that  they  were  added  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  an  older  collection. 

The  addition  of  bk.  ix.  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  formation  of  the  first  eight  into  a unit.  This 
book  consists  entirely  of  hymns  addressed  to  Soma 
and  recited  while  the  pressed  juice  of  the  plant  was 
‘ clarifying  ’ (pavamdna).  Their  composers  were 
seers  belonging  to  the  same  families  as  those  of 
bks.  ii.-vii.,  as  is  shown,  among  other  evidence,  by 
the  occurrence  of  refrains  peculiar  to  those  families. 
The  hymns  to  Soma  Pavamana  have  all  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  family  books  (in  which  no  Soma 
hymn  of  any  kind  occurs),  as  well  as  from  bks.  i. 
and  viii.  (which  contain  only  one  and  tw'o  hymns 
respectively  to  Soma  in  his  general  character), 
being  gathered  into  one  book  as  the  hymns  proper 
to  the  CJdgatr,  or  chanting  priest  (while  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Hotr,  or  reciting 
priest),  and  added  at  the  end  of  bks.  i.-’viii.  There 
is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  these  Soma  hymns 
were  of  later  date  than  the  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  presumption  is  that  the  hymns  belong- 
ing to  the  Soma  ritual,  which  goes  back  to  the 


Indo-Iranian  period,  date  from  early  Vedic  times. 
It  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  detect  ditf'erences 
of  chronology  in  this  book.  As  to  its  internal 
arrangement  the  order  of  its  first  60  liymns  depends 
on  the  number  of  their  stanzas,  which  decreases 
from  10  to  4.  In  the  remaining  54,  some  of  which 
are  very  long  (one  having  as  many  as  58  stanzas), 
this  principle  is  not  observed.  The  two  parts  also 
differ  in  regard  to  metre ; for,  while  the  first  60 
hymns  are  composed  (except  4 stanzas)  in  guyatrl, 
nearly  all  the  rest  consist  of  groups  in  other  metres : 
thus  68-86  form  a,jagatl,  87-97  a tristubh  gi'oup. 

Book  X.  was  added  last  of  all.  It  is  undoubtedly, 
as  its  language  and  contents  show,  of  later  origin 
than  the  rest  of  the  Rigveda.  Its  composers  were 
evidently  acquainted  -^vith  the  older  books.  Not 
only  the  position  that  it  occupies  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  collection,  but  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
its  hymns  (191)  is  made  up  to  that  of  bk.  i.,  is  an 
indication  of  its  supplementary  nature.  It  consists 
of  hymns  by  a large  number  of  seers  of  ditferent 
families,  the  names  of  some  of  which  occur  in  other 
books.  But  the  traditional  names  of  the  authors 
of  a great  many  of  these  hj'mns  are  very  doubtful. 
Though  this  book  is  in  general  more  modem  than 
the  rest,  it  contains  some  hymns  as  old,  and  at 
least  as  poetical,  as  the  average  of  those  in  other 
books.  Such  hymns  perhaps  found  their  way  into 
this  supplementary  collection  because  they  had  for 
some  reason  been  previously  overlooked.  As  a 
whole,  the  tenth  book  approximates  in  language 
and  general  character  to  the  Atharvaveda,  with 
which  it  is  also  closely  associated.  For  of  about 
1350  stanzas  from  the  Rigveda  incorporated  in  the 
Atharvaveda  more  than  40  per  cent  are  taken  from 
bk.  X.  Here,  in  contrast  with  the  other  boolcs,  we 
find  earlier  grammatical  forms  and  words  growing 
obsolete,  while  indulgence  in  abstract  ideas  ami 
idiilosophical  speculation,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  matter  connected  with  witchcraft,  such  as 
is  characteristic  of  the  Atharvaveda,  has  much 
increased. 

8.  Subject-matter. — The  great  bulk  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda  consist  of  invocations  of  various 
deities.  Their  contents  are,  therefore,  largely 
mythological,  and  furnish  the  main  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Vedic  religion  {g.v.).  The  gods  to 
whom  most  hymns  are  addressed  are  Agni  (about 
200),  Indra  (over  250),  and  Soma  (over  100),  who 
thus  between  them  claim  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  Rigveda. 

Only  a few  hymns  (not  exceeding  30)  are  not 
intended  for  the  worship  of  gods  or  deified  objects. 
About  a dozen  of  these,  almost  restricted  to  bk.  x., 
are  concerned  with  magical  practices,  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  Atharvaveda.  Two  such  (ii.  42,  43) 
deal  with  augury  ; two  others  are  directed  against 
poisonous  vermin  (i.  191)  and  the  disease  called 
yaksma  (x.  163)  ; two  (x.  58  ; 60,  7-12)  consist  of 
incantations  for  the  preservation  of  life  ; one  (v.  55) 
is  a charm  to  induce  sleep  ; two  (x.  183  ; 162)  are 
spells  for  procuring  offspring  or  for  warding  off'  a 
demon  destructive  of  children ; one  (x.  166)  is 
directed  against  enemies,  another  (x.  145)  against 
rival  wives  ; one  (x.  159)  is  a song  of  triumph  over 
rivals ; another  (vii.  103)  a panegyric  of  frogs  as 
magical  bringers  of  rain. 

Some  20  others  are  more  or  less  secular  poems, 
concerned  with  social  customs,  moral  questions, 
riddles,  and  cosmogonic  speculations.  Several  of 
these  are  especially  important  as  throwing  light 
on  the  earliest  thought  and  civilization  of  India, 
though  much  information  of  this  character  may  be 
gathered  from  incidental  references  scattered 
through  the  rest  of  the  collection.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  the  long  wedding  hymn  (x.  85) 
connected  with  the  marriage  ceremonial,  though 
containing  a large  admixture  of  mythological 
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matter.  There  are  also  in  bk.  x.  five  hymns 
(14-18)  dealing  with  funeral  rites.  P'our  of  them, 
liowever,  are  addressed  to  deities  concerned  with 
the  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  last,  being  quite 
secular  in  tone,  supplies  more  information  than 
any  of  the  rest  about  the  funeral  usages  of  early 
Vedic  India  (see  Death  and  Disposal  of  the 
Dead  [Hindu]). 

Besides  several  mythological  dialogues  in  which 
the  speakers  are  divine  beings  (iv.  62;  x.  51,  52; 
86  ; 108),  there  are  two  in  which  one  or  both  agents 
are  human.  One  is  a somewhat  obscure  colloquy 
(x.  95)  between  a mortal  lover  Pururavas  and  a 
celestial  nymph,  who  is  on  the  point  of  forsaking 
him.  The  other  (x.  10)  is  a dialogue  between  the 
twins  Yama  and  Yami,  the  ancestors  of  the  human 
race.  This  group  of  hymns  has  a special  literary 
interest  as  precursors  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a 
later  age. 

Among  the  secular  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  are  to 
be  included  the  danastutis  ( ‘ praises  of  gifts  ’), which 
are  represented  by  one  complete  hymn  (i.  126)  and 
appendages  of  3-5  stanzas  to  over  30  others.  They 
are  poems  of  a semi-historical  character,  being- 
panegyrics  on  liberal  patrons  in  whose  behalf  the 
singers  composed  their  hymns  to  accompany  the 
sacrifice.  They  furnish  incidental  genealogical 
information  about  the  seers  and  their  employers, 
as  well  as  about  the  names  and  habitat  of  tlie 
Vedic  tribes.  They  are  late  in  date,  belonging 
chiefly  to  bks.  i.  and  x.,  and  to  supplementary 
hymns  of  bk.  viii. 

Four  of  the  secular  hymns  are  of  a didactic  type. 
One  of  them  (x.  34)  is  a remarkable  poem,  being 
the  lament  of  a gambler  who,  unable  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  the  dice,  deplores  the  ruin  he  has 
brought  on  himself  and  his  family.  The  other 
three,  describing  the  various  ways  in  which  men 
follow  gain  (ix.  112)  and  praising  wise  speech 
(x.  71)  or  the  value  of  good  deeds  (x.  117),  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  sententious  poetry  which  was  so 
assiduously  cultivated  in  post-Vedic  Sanskrit 
literature. 

Two  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  consist  of 
riddles.  One  of  them  (viii.  29)  in  ten  stanzas 
describes  various  gods  by  their  characteristic 
marks,  leaving  it  to  the  hearer  to  guess  who  in 
each  case  is  meant.  A far  more  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  riddles  is  a long  hymn  (i.  164)  consisting  of 
52  stanzas.  These  propound,  in  mystical  and 
symbolic  language,  a number  of  enigmas,  many 
of  them  connected  with  the  sun.  Thus  the  wheel 
of  order  with  12  spokes,  revolving  round  the 
heavens  and  containing  within  it  in  couples  720 
sons,  means  the  year  with  its  12  months  and  360 
days. 

Lastly,  there  are  six  or  seven  cosmogonic  hymns 
containing  speculations  regarding  tlie  origin  of 
the  world  in  connexion  with  a Creator  (called  by 
different  names)  as  distinct  from  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary gods.  Only  one  of  them  (x.  129),  however, 
treats  the  subject  in  a purely  philosophic  spirit, 
as  an  evolutionary  process  from  the  non-existent 
{a-sat)  to  the  existent  (sat),  and  thus  forms  the 
starting-point  of  Indian  philosophy. 

From  the  geographical  data  furnished  by  the 
Rigveda,  especially  the  numerous  rivers  mentioned 
there,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  at  the 
time  when  these  hymns  were  composed  the  Aryan 
tribes  were  in  occupation  of  the  territory  drained 
by  the  Indus  river  system  lying  between  35°  and 
28°  northem  latitude  and  70°  and  78°  eastern  longi- 
tude, and  corresponding  roughly  to  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  and  the  Panjab  of  to-day. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  references  to 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  settled. 

From  the  historical  data  of  the  hymns  we  further 


learn  that  the  Aryans  were  still  engaged  in  war- 
fare with  the  original  inhabitants.  Many  victories 
over  these  foes  are  recorded,  and  once  1000  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  bound  and  30,000  slain  with 
the  aid  of  Indra.  That  the  Aryans  were  still  bent 
on  conquest  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of 
rivers  as  bai’riers  to  their  progress.  Though  split 
up  into  numerous  tribes,  they  were  conscious  of 
religious  and  racial  unity,  for  they  contrasted  the 
aborigines,  whom  they  called  Dasyus  or  Dasas, 
with  themselves,  designating  them  as  non-sacri- 
ficers  and  unbelievers,  and  calling  them  ‘ black 
skins’  and  the  ‘ Dasa  colour’  as  opposed  to  the 
‘Aryan  colour.’  This  racial  contrast  appears  to 
have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  later  system 
of  caste  (q.v.),  the  Sanskrit  name  of  which  (varna) 
means  ‘colour.’  The  enslaved  Dasas  became  the 
6udras,  the  fourth  or  lowest  caste,  first  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  very  latest  hymns  (x.  90)  of  the 
Rigveda. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  Vedic  tribes  are  men- 
tioned. There  was  no  political  cohesion  among 
them,  for,  though  they  sometimes  formed  coali- 
tions, they  were  constantly  at  war  with  one 
another.  A coalition  of  several  tribes  is  referred 
to  as  taking  part  in  the  ‘ battle  of  the  ten  kings,’ 
when  Aryans  fought  against  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parusni  river  (now  Ravi). 

The  hymns  also  furnish  material  for  a fairly 
detailed  account  of  the  social  conditions  of  those 
early  days.  Thus  we  find  that  the  family  was  the 
foundation  of  society  with  the  father  as  its  head, 
and  that  women  held  a freer  and  more  honoured 
position  than  in  later  times.  Mention  is  made  of 
various  crimes,  of  which  robbery,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  cattle-lifting,  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
monest. Indebtedness  was  known,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  gambling,  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
clearing  off  of  debt  by  instalments.  Various  de- 
tails are  given  about  clothing  and  personal  adorn- 
ment. Thus  we  see  that  it  was  usual  to  wear  an 
upper  and  lower  garment,  which  were  made  of 
sheep’s  wool  and  were  often  decorated.  Bracelets, 
anklets,  necklets,  and  earrings  were  used  as  orna- 
ments. Hair  is  mentioned  as  worn  in  different 
ways.  Men  usually  grew  beards,  but  occasionally 
shaved.  The  usual  food  consisted  of  milk,  clarified 
butter,  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  !Meat  was 
eaten  only  on  ceremonial  occasions,  when  animals 
were  sacrificed.  The  commonest  kind  was  ap- 
parently beef,  since  bulls  were  the  chief  ofl'erings 
to  the  gods.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  cow  which 
prevailed,  having  in  fact  come  down  from  the 
Indo-Iranian  period,  gradually  grew  in  strength 
till  in  later  times  beef  in  general  came  to  be  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  and  has  remained  so  among  the 
Hindus  down  to  the  present  day.  Two  kinds  of 
spirituous  liquor  were  made  : soma  was  restricted 
to  religious  ceremonies  or  festivals,  while  surd, 
made  from  some  kind  of  grain,  was  that  in  ordinary 
use. 

That  one  of  the  main  occupations  of  the  invad- 
ing Aryan  was  warfare  is  only  natural.  He  fought 
either  on  foot  or  from  a chariot ; but,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  not  on  horseback,  as  in  later  times.  The 
usual  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  but  spears 
and  axes  were  also  employed.  Cattle-breeding 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  : 
cows  are  the  most  prominent  objects  of  desire  in 
the  prayers  to  the  gods.  But  tillage  was  also 
practised  to  some  extent.  Fields  were  furrowed 
with  a plough  drawn  bj^  bulls.  Corn  was  cut  with  a 
sickle,  and  then  threshed  out  and  winnowed.  The 
mention  of  channels  excavated  for  water  seems  to 
indicate  that  irrigation  was  not  unknown.  Wild 
animals  were  trapped  and  snared,  or  hunted  with 
bows  and  arrows,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  dog.s. 
Navigation  in  boats  (doubtless  of  a very  primiti^•e 
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type)  propelled  by  paddles  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed mainly  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers. 
Fishing  hardly  seems  to  have  been  practised,  prob- 
ably because  the  rivers  of  Kabulistan  and  of  the 
Pan  jab  were  in  those  days,  as  they  are  now,  poor 
in  fish.  Trade  was  known  only  in  the  form  of 
barter,  the  cow  representing  the  standard  by  which 
the  value  of  commodities  was  estimated. 

The  primitiveness  of  life  in  those  days  enabled 
every  man  to  supply  most  of  his  own  wants.  But 
it  is  clear  that  certain  trades  and  crafts  already 
existed,  though  doubtless  in  a rudimentary  stage. 
One  of  them  was  the  combined  occupation  of  the 
carpenter  and  the  wheelwright,  who,  since  the 
construction  of  chariots  and  carts  required  special 
skill,  must  have  been  much  in  demand.  Skill  in 
the  composition  of  hymns  is  often  compared  by 
the  singers  of  the  Kigveda  with  the  deftness  of  the 
wlieelwright.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  smith 
who  smelted  ore  in  a forge,  and  made  kettles  and 
other  vessels  of  metal.  The  tanner,  too,  is  spoken 
of  as  preparing  the  skins  of  animals.  Women 
practised  plaiting  mats  of  grass  or  reeds,  sewing, 
and  especially  weaving,  but  whether  they  as  yet 
ever  did  so  professionally  is  not  clear. 

Among  active  amusements  chariot-racing  was 
the  favourite  one,  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
a warlike  and  conquering  population.  The  social 
recreation  most  practised  was  playing  with  dice, 
which  were  four  in  number.  Dancing  was  also 
indulged  in,  chiefly  by  women.  The  people  were 
fond  of  music,  playing  on  the  drum  (dundubhi), 
the  flute  (vdna),  and  the  lute  {vlnd).  The  lute  has 
from  those  early  days  been  the  favourite  musical 
instrument  of  the  Indian.  Singing  also  is  often 
mentioned.  This  art,  at  least  as  applied  to  religi- 
ous purposes,  must  have  advanced  beyond  a rudi- 
mentai'y  stage  by  the  time  the  Samaveda  was 
compiled,  for  the  melodies  in  which  it  was  clianted 
were  numerous,  and  are  already  often  referred 
to  by  their  special  names  in  the  Brahmanas  and 
Upanisads. 

9.  Literary  merit. — The  diction  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Kigveda  is,  on  the  whole,  simple  and  natural. 
The  moderate  use  of  compounds,  which  are  practi- 
cally restricted  to  two  members,  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  their  frequency  and  inordinate  length 
in  classical  Sanskrit.  Considering  their  great 
antiquity,  the  hymns  are  composed  with  a remark- 
able degree  of  metrical  skill  and  command  of 
language.  But,  as  they  were  produced  by  a sacer- 
dotal class  and  were  generally  intended  to  accom- 
pany a ceremonial  that  was  no  longer  primitive, 
their  poetry  is  often  impaired  by  constant  sacrificial 
allusions.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  hymns 
addressed  to  the  two  ritual  deities  Agni  and  Soma, 
where  the  thought,  otherwise  artless  and  direct, 
becomes  affected  by  conceits  and  obscured  by 
mysticism.  This  tendency  was  probably  aggra- 
vated by  the  necessity  of  ringing  the  changes  on  a 
limited  range  of  ideas  througliout  a large  number 
of  hymns,  comprising  nearly  one  - third  of  the 
Avhole  collection.  Here  we  already  meet,  in  its 
earliest  form,  that  partiality  for  subtle  and  difficult 
modes  of  expression  which  prevails  in  post-Vedic 
literature,  and  which  one  of  the  Brahmanas  already 
indicates  by  observing  that  ‘the  gods  love  the 
obscure.’  In  spite  of  such  defects,  the  Kigveda 
contains  much  genuine  poetry.  Since  the  gods 
addressed  are,  for  the  most  part,  personifications 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  tlieir  connexion  with 
those  phenomena  is  still  felt,  the  praises  addressed 
to  them  give  rise  to  much  beautiful  and  even  noble 
imagery.  It  is,  however,  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  literary  merit  of  so  large  a body  of  poetry 
should  vary  considerably.  Some  hymns  accord- 
ingly consist  of  commonplace  and  mechanical  verse, 
while  others  attain  a high  level  of  poetic  excel- 


lence. The  average  degree  of  literary  skill  is  in 
fact  remarkably  high.  This  is  perliaps  partly  due 
to  tlie  fact  that  these  early  singers  felt  the  necessity 
of  producing  a hymn  composed  with  the  highest 
art  in  order  to  please  the  gods.  A poet  often  .says, 
generally  in  the  last  stanza,  that  he  has  praised 
the  deity  according  to  his  knowledge  or  ability, 
that  his  hymn  is  like  a well-wrought  car,  a well- 
woven  garment,  or  a bride  adorned  for  her  lover. 

The  hymns  in  which  literary  merit  is  most  con- 
spictious  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The  group  of 
some  twenty  addressed  to  Usas,  goddess  of  Dawn, 
is  the  most  poetical  in  the  Kigveda.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  admitted  by  all  who  read  them,  even  if 
only  in  a good  translation,  that  their  beauty  is 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  descrip- 
tive religious  lyrics  of  any  other  literature.  Some 
of  the  hymns  to  Indra  (esp.  i.  32)  show  much 
graphic  power  in  their  account  of  the  conflict  of 
that  god  with  Vrtra,  the  demon  of  drought ; those 
to  the  Maruts,  or  storm-gods,  often  depict  with 
much  striking  imagery  the  phenomena  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  mighty  onset  of  the  wdnd. 
One  hymn  to  Parjanya  (v.  83)  paints  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  the  rainstorm  with  great  vividness. 
The  hymns  addressed  to  Vanina,  the  most  ethical 
of  the  Vedic  gods,  describe  the  various  aspects  of 
his  sway  as  moral  ruler  of  the  world,  in  an  exalted 
strain  of  poetry.  Several  of  the  mythological 
dialogues  .alreadj^  referred  to  set  forth  the  situation 
with  much  beauty  of  language.  Such  are  the 
dialogue  between  Indra’s  messenger,  Sarama,  and 
the  demons  ivho  have  stolen  the  cows  (x.  108),  and 
that  between  the  primeval  twins,  Yama  and  Yarn! 
(x.  10).  The  gamblers  lament  (x.  34)  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  pathetic  poetry  in  the  Kigveda.  Ideas 
connected  with  death  are  treated  in  language  of 
impressive  and  solemn  beauty  in  one  of  the  funeral 
hymns  (x.  18).  Among  the  cosmogonic  hymns  one 
in  particular  (x.  129)  is  an  example  of  how’  pro- 
found philosophic  speculation  can  be  clothed  in 
poetry  of  a high  order. 

10.  Interpretation. — In  dealing  with  the  h3-mns 
of  the  Kigveda,  the  important  question  arises,  to 
what  extent  are  w'e  able  to  understand  their  real 
sense,  considering  that  they  have  come  down  to 
us  as  an  isolated  relic  from  the  remotest  period  of 
Indian  literature?  The  reply,  stated  generally,  is 
that  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  scholars  the 
meaning  of  a considerable  proportion  of  the  Kig- 
veda is  clear,  but  of  the  remainder  many  hymns, 
and  a great  many  single  stanzas  or  passages,  are 
still  obscure  or  unintelligible,  as  a comparison  of 
different  translations  suffices  to  show.  This  was 
already  the  case  in  the  time  of  Yaska,  the  author 
of  the  Nirukta,  the  oldest  extant  commentary  on 
parts  of  the  Kigveda  (c.  500  B.C.);  for  he  quotes 
one  of  his  predecessors  as  declaring  the  Vedic 
hymns  to  be  obscure,  unmeaning,  and  mutually 
contradictory.  Detailed  critical  research  has  al- 
ready done  much  to  reduce  the  number  of  passages 
the  sense  of  which  is  questionable.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  how'ever,  that  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
unintelligible  matter  will  always  remain,  simply 
because  no  evidence  survives  of  the  particular 
circumstances  that  could  enable  us  to  understand 
the  allusions  made,  hluch  progress  is  still  to  be 
expected  from  patient  and  minute  research  guided 
by  the  method  of  interpretation  now  generally 
accepted.  In  the  earlier  period  of  Vedic  studies, 
commencing  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  the 
traditional  method,  which  follows  the  great  com- 
mentary of  Sayana  (14th  cent.)  and  is  represented 
by  the  translation  of  the  Kigveda  begun  by  H.  H. 
Wilson  in  1850,  was  considered  adequate.  But 
now  the  critical  method  initiated  by  Rudolf  von 
Roth,  the  founder  of  Vedic  philology,  is,  with 
some  modifications,  that  which  has  been  adopted 
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by  practically  all  Western  scholars.  Roth  proved 
that,  though  the  native  commentators  were  in- 
v'aluable  guides  in  explaining  the  theological  and 
ritual  texts  of  the  Bralimanas  and  Sutras,  with 
the  atmosphere  of  which  they  were  familiar,  they 
did  not  possess  a continuous  tradition  from  the 
time  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  They  could  not  in  fact 
possess  any  such  tradition,  for  interpretation  began 
only  when  the  meaning  of  the  hymns  had  become 
obscure.  That  the  gap  between  the  poets  and 
interpreters  even  earlier  than  Yaska  must  have 
been  considerable  is  shown  by  his  predecessor’s 
opinion  quoted  above.  That  Yaska’s  own  inter- 
pretations are  often  merely  conjectural  appears 
from  his  frequently  giving  two  or  more  alternative 
meanings  for  a word.  Yet  he  must  have  had  more 
and  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  vari- 
ous obscure  words  than  Sayana,  who  lived  nearly 
2000  years  later.  Sayana’s  interpretations,  how- 
ever, sometimes  differ  from  those  of  Yaska.  Hence 
either  Yaska  is  wrong  or  Sayana  does  not  follow 
the  tradition.  Again,  Sayana  often  gives  several 
inconsistent  explanations  of  a word  in  interpret- 
ing single  passages  or  commenting  on  different 
passages.  In  short,  it  is  clear  from  a careful  ex- 
amination of  their  explanations  that  neither  Yaska 
nor  Sayana  possessed  any  certain  knowledge  about 
a large  number  of  different  words  in  the  Rigveda. 
Hence  their  interpretations  can  be  treated  as  de- 
cisive only  if  they  are  borne  out  by  probability, 
by  the  context,  or  by  parallel  passages.  For  the 
traditional  method  Roth  therefore  substituted  the 
critical  method  of  interpreting  the  difficult  parts 
of  the  Rigveda  from  internal  evidence  by  the 
minute  comparison  of  all  passages  parallel  in  form 
and  matter,  while  taking  into  consideration  con- 
text, grammar,  and  etymology,  without  ignoring 
the  help  supplied  by  the  historical  study  of  the 
Vedic  language  in  its  connexion  with  Sanskrit  or 
the  outside  evidence  derived  from  the  Avesta  and 
from  comparative  philology.  In  the  application 
of  his  method,  Roth  attached  too  much  weight  to 
etymological  considerations,  while  he  undervalued 
the  evidence  of  native  tradition.  Pischel  and 
Geldner,  on  the  other  hand,  in  emphasizing  the 
purely  Indian  character  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  con- 
nect the  interpretation  of  them  too  closely  with 
the  literature  of  tlie  post- Vedic  period  and  the 
much  more  advanced  civilization  which  is  described 
therein.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope,  from  the 
results  already  achieved,  that  a steady  adherence 
to  the  critical  method,  by  admitting  all  available 
emdence,  including  that  of  ethnology,  and  by  avoid- 
ing the  excesses  just  indicated,  will  eventually 
clear  up  a large  proportion  of  the  obscurities  and 
difficulties  that  still  baffle  the  translator  of  the 
Vedic  hymns. 

II.  The  Atharvaveda. — The  Atharvaveda,  re- 
garded as  a whole,  deals  with  the  lower  side  of 
religion  as  represented  by  witchcraft,  the  word 
itself  meaning  the  ‘lore  of  the  Atharvans  or 
magicians.’  The  oldest  designation  by  which  this 
Veda  is  known  in  Indian  literature  is  Atliarvdh- 
girasah,  ‘ the  Atharvans  and  Angirases,’  the  names 
of  two  classes  of  pre-historic  fire-priests,  referring 
respectively  to  the  two  kinds  of  spells,  the  propiti- 
ous and  the  hostile,  that  form  the  main  content 
of  the  collection.  Very  different  from  the  world 
of  the  Rigveda  is  the  sphere  to  which  we  are  now 
introduced.  There  we  have  moved  among  the 
beneficent  gods  of  the  bright  heavens.  Here  we 
are  confronted  with  the  dark  hostile  powers  that 
the  sorcerer  seeks  to  win  over  by  flattery  or  to  drive 
away  by  imprecations.  The  priest  and  the  magician, 
though  originally  one  and  the  same,  had  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Vedic  period  been  separated,  the 
functions  of  the  former  being  concerned  with  the 
gods,  those  of  the  latter  with  the  uncanny  world  of 


demons.  The  ceremonial,  moreover,  to  which  the 
spells  of  the  Atharvaveda  apply  is  that  of  domestic 
rites  or  of  such  as  are  connected  with  the  ijerson  of 
the  king.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gieat  sacri- 
ficial ceremonial  of  the  three  other  Vedas  which,  in 
the  works  of  the  Brahmana  and  the  Sutra  period, 
are  constantly  characterized  as  the  trayl  viayd,  or 
‘the  threefold  sacred  lore.’  A long  time  accord- 
ingly elapsed,  after  its  hymns  had  assmned  the 
form  of  a collection,  before  it  attained  to  canonical 
recognition  as  the  fourth  Veda.  The  Sarhhita  text, 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  un- 
doubtedly came  into  being  later  than  that  of  the 
Rigveda,  for  internal  evidence  of  different  kinds 
shows  that  a good  many  of  its  hymns  belong  to  a 
more  recent  period  than  any  in  that  collection. 
It  probably  dates  from  after  the  completion  of  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Rigveda,  which  do  not  mention 
it,  while  it  is  referred  to  in  two  of  the  Brahmanas 
of  the  Yajurveda.  Its  original  contents  had  already 
been  Brahmanized  by  the  addition  of  many  hymns 
which  are  of  a theosophic  character,  or  contain 
references  to  the  sacrificial  ceremonial,  or  were 
composed  directly  in  the  interests  of  Brahman 
priests.  But  it  was  probably  not  till  it  had  been 
superficially  connected  with  the  great  sacrificial 
ceremonial  by  the  addition  of  bk.  xx.,  which, 
excepting  twelve  hymns,  is  borrowed  unchanged 
from  the  Rigveda,  that  the  Atharvaveda  came  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a canonical  work.  It  appears 
to  have  gained  that  position  bj’’  the  second  cent. 
B.C.,  when  it  is  referred  to  in  this  sense  by  the 
Mahdbhusya,  the  ‘ great  Commentary  ’ on  Faiiini’s 
grammar. 

Probably  the  composition  of  the  Atharvaveda, 
like  that  of  the  Rigveda,  extended  over  a period 
of  several  centuries,  which,  however,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a period  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Rigveda.  While  some  of  its  hymns  are  later  than 
any  in  the  Rigveda,  and  the  Brahmanized  additions 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  late  portions  of  the 
Rigveda,  many  of  the  characteristic  hymns  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  collection  may  be  considered  just 
as  old  as  the  earliest  in  the  Rigveda.  There  is, 
indeed,  a probability  that  some  of  its  spells  go 
back  in  their  original  form  to  a very  early  pre- 
historic age,  being  cognate  in  form  and  matter  to 
ancient  spells  preserved  in  other  Indo-European 
languages. 

The  language  of  the  Atharvaveda,  considered 
grammatically,  is  later  than  that  of  the  Rigveda, 
but  earlier  than  that  of  the  Brahmanas.  Lexically 
it  is  noteworthy  for  the  many  popular  words  that 
appear  in  it.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  its  material 
having  been  current  among  the  people  and  not  the 
priestly  class.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Veda  is 
the  introduction  among  its  hymns  of  a considerable 
amount  of  prose  like  that  of  the  Brahmanas.  The 
whole  of  one  bk.  (xv. ) and  the  greater  part  of 
another  (xvi.)  are  composed  in  piose,  while  si.x 
others  (viii.-xiii.)  contain  prose  passages  of  some 
length.  The  metre  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Atharvaveda  is  written  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  the  Rigveda.  But  two  points  in  regard 
to  it  are  to  be  noted.  One  is  the  extreme  metrical 
licence  that  appears  in  its  hymns : it  is  so  great 
that  the  irregular  verses  probably  outnumber  the 
regular  ones.  'Lhe  other  is  the  predominance  of 
the  anusiuhh  metre,  which  in  the  Rigveda  comes 
only  fourth  in  order  of  frequency. 

The  Atharvaveda  consists  of  %ikdndas,  or  books, 
containing  731  hymns.  The  number  of  stanzas  in 
a hymn  ranges  from  one  to  eighty-nine,  their  total 
being  about  GOOD.  Leaving  out  of  the  calculation 
what  is  borrowed  direct  without  alteration  from 
the  Rigveda,  the  Atharvaveda  has  5038  stanzas,  or 
about  one-half  as  many  as  the  older  Veda.  Inter- 
nal evidence  shows  that  this  collection  also  under- 
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■went  a process  of  growth  by  successive  additions 
till  it  assumed  the  form  in  wliicli  it  has  come  down 
to  us.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  eighteen  books  had 
been  combined  before  the  last  two  were  added. 
That  older  collection  consists  of  three  main  divi- 
sions, in  the  first  two  of  which,  bks.  i.-vii.  and  viii. 
-xii.,  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  stanzas  they  contain,  while  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  third,  xii. -x viii.,  is  unity  of  subject- 
matter  in  each  book.  The  first  group  comprises 
short  hymns  (none  exceeding  eighteen  stanzas), 
the  second  long  hymns  with  more  than  twenty 
stanzas,  the  subjects  in  both  being  miscellaneous. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  six  books 
of  the  first  group  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Atharvaveda,  their  hymns  consisting  of  its  charac- 
teristic matter,  charms  and  spells  exclusively  in 
metrical  form.  These  six  books  are  arranged 
primarily  according  to  the  amount  of  text  tliey 
contain  in  an  ascending  scale,  the  first  having  153 
stanzas,  the  sixth  454.  This  principle  is  supple- 
mented by  the  arrangement  of  these  books  accord- 
ing to  the  normal  number  of  stanzas  contained  in 
their  hymns,  also  in  an  ascending  scale.  Thus  bk. 
i.  contains  hymns  of  4,  ii.  of  5,  iii.  of  6,  iv.  of  7,  v. 
of  8 stanzas.  Book  vi.  contains  hymns  of  only 
3 stanzas,  occupying  this  position  because  the 
secondary  principle  here  is  subordinated  to  the 
primary  one  of  amount  of  text.  Book  vii.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a supplement  to  this  group.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  infringes  both  prin- 
ciples that  govern  the  arrangement  of  the  preceding 
books,  being  both  much  shorter  than  bk.  vi.  and 
consisting  of  hymns  which  have  normally  one 
stanza  only,  anti  which  can,  therefore,  hardly  be 
accounted  hymns  at  all. 

In  the  second  main  division,  bks.  viii. -xii.,  the 
hymns  are  arranged  according  to  decades,  each  of 
the  first  four  containing  ten  hymns  of  20  to  50 
stanzas,  while  bk.  xii.  has  five  of  more  than  50 
stanzas.  This  grouir  further  diflers  from  the  first 
in  two  special  points.  As  contrasted  with  the 
mainly  popular  matter  of  that  group  it  is  clearly 
of  hieratic  origin,  its  sphere  of  thought  being  that 
of  the  Brahman  priesthood.  It  also  contrasts  with 
the  first  group  in  form,  each  of  its  books  contain- 
ing an  extensive  passage  of  prose  like  that  of  the 
Brahmanas. 

The  third  main  division,  xiii.-xviii.,  distributes 
its  hymns  among  its  six  books  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  Thus  xiv.  deals  with  the  wedding 
ceremonial,  and  xviii.  with  burial  rites,  both 
borrowing  most  of  their  stanzas  from  bk.  x.  of  the 
Rigveda,  and  thus  not  being  specifically  Atharvan 
in  character.  Bks.  xiii.  and  xvii.  consist  of  hymns 
addressed  to  the  sun,  in  the  character  of  Eohita, 
or  the  Buddy  one,  in  the  former,  and  as  identified 
Muth  Indra  and  Visnu  in  the  latter.  The  whole  of 
XV.  and  most  of  xvi.  consists  of  prose  resembling 
that  of  the  Brahmanas.  The  former  treats  mysti- 
cally of  the  vrdtya,  probably  meaning  the  religious 
mendicant ; but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what 
rniity  of  subject-matter  connects  the  hymns  of  the 
latter. 

Some  time  after  these  main  divisions  had  been 
formed  into  a collection  of  eighteen  books,  the 
nineteenth  was  added  to  it  as  a supplement.  That 
this  was  the  case  is  proved  by  a considerable 
amount  of  cumulative  evidence.  The  most  strik- 
ing is  that  the  23rd  hymn  of  this  book  supplies  a 
sort  of  table  of  contents  to  the  eighteen  preceding 
books,  and  presupposes  their  existence  practically 
in  their  present  arrangement.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  corrupt  state  in  which  the  text  of 
tills  book  has  been  handed  down  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  the  earlier  collection.  Last 
of  all  was  added  bk.  xx.,  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  extracts  from  the  Rigveda  taken  over 


unchanged  (while  the  material  borrowed  from  the 
Rigveda  at  an  earlier  stage  had  undergone  con- 
siderable modification),  and  is  in  no  way  related  to 
the  rest  of  the  Atharvaveda.  This  supplement 
was  ajipended  simply  in  order  to  bring  the  Veda 
of  spells  into  connexion  with  the  sacrificial  Soma 
ceremonial  of  the  Brahman  priesthood.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  two  of  the  most  important 
auxiliary  works  belonging  to  tlie  Atharvaveda  and 
dating  from  the  latest  period  of  Vcdic  literature, 
its  Pratisakhya  and  its  Kauiika  Sutra,  ignore  bks. 
xix.  and  xx. 

It  now  remains  to  give  a brief  survey  of  the 
various  contents  of  the  Atharvaveda.  A large 
number  of  its  hostile  spells  are  intended  as  reme- 
dies, together  with  the  use  of  different  herbs, 
against  a number  of  diseases,  ailments,  and  in- 
juries, such  as  fever,  jaundice,  scrofula,  leprosy, 
dropsy,  cough,  baldness,  ophthalmia,  impotence, 
poisoning,  snake-bite,  wounds,  and  fractures  (cf. 
Disease  and  Medicine  [Vedic]).  These  incanta- 
tions are  addressed  to  the  diseases  personified  as 
demons,  or  to  whole  classes  of  demons  supposed  to 
cause  them.  This  Veda,  supplemented  by  its 
Kauaka  Sutra,  is  thus  our  earliest  source  for  the 
history  of  Indian  medicine.  Allied  to  the  remedial 
spells  are  the  charms  which  invoke  or  praise  heal- 
ing plants,  the  purifying  waters,  and  fire,  the  most 
potent  dispeller  of  demons.  Among  the  auspicious 
spells  are  many  prayers  for  protection  from  the 
various  forms  of  death  and  cfisease,  and  for  long 
life,  often  expressed  in  the  form  of  a desire  to  live 
‘ a hundred  autumns.’  Others  are  charms  for  the 
prosperity  of  flocks  and  the  produce  of  the  fields, 
or  for  luck  in  undertakings,  especially  in  gambling. 
Another  group  aims  at  the  attainment  of  harmony 
and  concord  or  of  success  in  the  assembly.  A 
large  class  is  concerned  with  wedlock  and  love. 
Several  of  these  are  of  a pacific  character,  being 
charms  for  the  obtainment  of  a husband  or  bride, 
blessings  on  a newly  married  couple,  prayers  for 
children  or  a happy  wedded  life.  Alore  numerous, 
however,  is  the  hostile  tj'pe,  such  as  imprecations 
against  rivals  or  incantations  to  compel  the  love 
of  an  unwilling  person.  A considerable  group  of 
hymns  concerns  the  person  of  the  king.  They  con- 
sist of  spells  to  be  employed  at  the  royal  inaugura- 
tion or  intended  to  secure  for  liim  the  attainment 
of  power,  fame,  and  especially  victciy  in  battle. 
There  are,  again,  a few  hymns  consisting  of  spells 
for  the  expiation  of  sins  or  moral  transgressions, 
such  as  the  non-payment  of  debts.  Finally,  there 
remain  three  or  four  classes  of  liymns  which,  being 
alien  to  the  true  Atharvan  spirit,  date  from  a late 
period  in  the  growtli  of  this  collection.  One  of 
these  comprises  the  hymns  composed  in  the  interest 
of  Brahmans.  Though  the  later  literature  fre- 
quently refers  to  witchcraft  and  sorcerers  in  a 
hostile  spirit,  their  use  is  even  sanctioned  when 
employed  by  Brahmans  against  others.  In  these 
hymns  the  inviolability  of  the  person  and  property 
of  Brahmans  is  emphasized,  while  imprecations 
are  hurled  against  their  oppressors.  They  also 
contain  exaggerated  panegyrics  of  the  sacrificial 
fee  (daksinct),  the  liberal  bestowal  of  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  height  of  piety.  In  this  group, 
prayers  of  a less  interested  nature,  as  for  wisdom 
and  theological  knowledge,  are  rare.  Sacrificial 
hymns  and  spells,  besides  those  borro'wed  whole- 
sale from  the  Rigveda  in  bk.  xx.,  occasionally 
appear  in  other  parts  of  the  Atharvaveda.  The 
group  of  cosmogonic  and  theosophical  hymns 
doubtless  constitute  the  latest  additions  to  this 
collection.  Their  speculations  and  terminology 
indicate  a development  of  philosophy  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  appears  in  the  Upanisads.  They 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a connecting 
link  between  the  philosophy  of  the  Rigveda  and 
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that  of  the  Upanisads.  They  are  mystical  pro- 
ductions not  of  genuine  seekers  after  truth,  but 
of  sorcerers  who  utilize  the  philosophical  notions 
current  in  their  day  mainly  to  subserve  their 
practical  purposes.  Among  the  hymns  of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  those  in  which  the  sun 
appears  as  a cosmogonic  principle  (xiii.;  xi.  5),  and 
those  in  which  personifications  of  Prana,  or  Breath 
{xi.  4),  Kama,  or  Desire  (ix.  2),  Kala,  or  Time 
(xix.  53-54),  and  even  Uchchhista,  or  ‘Remnant’ 
of  the  sacrifice  (xi.  7),  are  deified  as  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  litarary  vierit  of  the  Atharvaveda  is,  as  may 
be  expected  from  its  contents,  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  Rigveda.  But  a few  of  its  hymns, 
besides  many  isolated  verses  scattered  throughout 
the  collection,  furnish  specimens  of  true  poetry. 
Such  is  the  long  hymn  (xii.  1)  in  which  the  Earth 
is  invoked  as  the  supporter  of  all  living  things  and 
the  bestower  of  all  blessings.  Another  (iv.  16), 
though  concluding  with  two  verses  essentially 
Atharvan  in  character,  exalts  the  omniscience  of 
Varuna  in  language  unsurpassed  by  any  hymn 
addressed  to  that  deity  in  the  Rigveda. 

The  geographical  data  found  in  the  Atharva- 
veda indicate  that  its  composers  lived  in  a region 
much  farther  east  than  the  home  of  the  singers  of 
the  Rigveda.  Certain  tribes  of  the  north-west  are 
referred  to  as  remote,  while  the  country  of  the 
Magadhas  (Bihar)  and  that  of  the  Angas  (Bengal) 
are  mentioned  as  known.  By  the  time  this  Veda 
was  completed  the  Aryan  migration  appears,  theroT 
fore,  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Atharvaveda 
seems  never  to  have  penetrated  to  South  India, 
and  that  it  is  practically  unknown  there  at  the 
present  day. 

The  Atharvaveda  and  the  Rigveda  combined 
enable  us  to  understand  fully  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  oldest  poetry  of  the  Aryan  Indians. 
The  information  we  derive  from  the  former  supple- 
ments in  a remarkable  manner  what  we  know 
from  the  latter  about  the  religious  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  times,  especially  the  more  intimate 
side  of  domestic  life,  the  regulated  form  of  which 
is  presented  by  the  Grhya  Sutras,  or  manuals  of 
domestic  ritual,  belonging  to  the  latest  stratum 
of  Vedic  literature  (c.  500-200  B.C.).  Between 
them  these  two  Vedas  furnish  a body  of  material 
which  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  for  the 
early  history  of  India  in  its  various  aspects,  but 
for  the  study  of  the  development  of  human  insti- 
tutions in  general. 

12.  Though  the  two  liturgical  Vedas  cannot  be 
said  to  consist  of  hymns,  it  is  perhaps  advisable 
to  describe  as  briefly  as  possible  their  form,  their 
arrangement,  their  contents,  and  their  relation  to 
the  other  Samhitas.  The  Samaveda  consists  of 
1549  stanzas  chanted  in  various  melodies,  called 
saman,  to  accompany  the  Soma  ritual.  Its  stanzas 
are  nearly  all  borrowed  from  the  Rigveda,  chiefly 
from  bks.  viii.  and  ix.  The  75  stanzas  not  de- 
rived from  the  Rigveda  are  to  be  found  in  other 
Samhitas  or  in  ritual  works.  Its  stanzas  are 
mostly  composed  in  the  gdyatrl  metre  or  in  the 
so-called  strophe,  both  of  which  metrical 

forms  were  originally  meant  to  be  sung  (their 
names  being  derived  from  gd,  ‘to  sing’).  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  consists  of  585 
single  stanzas  arranged  in  decades,  the  first  group 
of  which  is  addressed  to  Agni,  the  second  to  Indra, 
the  great  Soma  drinker,  and  the  thhd  to  Soma. 
The  second  part,  containing  400  chants,  is  arranged 
on  a different  principle.  It  consists  throughout 
of  small  groups  of  stanzas,  closely  connected  and 
generally  three  in  number,  which  follow  the  order 
of  the  main  sacrifices.  Internal  evidence  shows 
that  the  second  book  is  secondary  in  character  as 


well  as  later  in  date.  As  regards  the  age  of  the 
Samaveda,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  divisions 
of  the  first  book  are  known  to  the  .Satapatha 
Brahmana.  There  is  also  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  as  a collection  the  Samaveda  is  older 
at  any  rate  than  two  of  the  recensions  of  the 
Yajurveda,  the  Taittiriya  and  the  Vajasaneyi 
Sarfihitas.  The  two  parts  of  this  Veda  supply 
only  the  words.  The  melodies  of  the  chants  v.  ere 
doubtless  long  handed  down  by  vocal  tradition 
only.  They  were  later  collected  in  gdnas,  or 
‘ song-books,’  which  indicated  in  musical  notation 
the  manner  in  which  the  words  were  to  be  sung. 
These  tunes  received  special  names  in  very  ancient 
times,  two  of  them,  the  Brhat  and  the  Rathantai'a, 
being  even  mentioned  in  the  Rigveda.  There  are 
indications  that  the  oldest  of  them  may  have  been 
of  popularorigin  and  connected  with  the  rites  of  pre- 
Brahmanical  sorcerers.  Thus  the  second  part  of 
the  Samavidhana  Brahmana,  a ritual  work  belong- 
ing to  the  Samaveda,  is  a manual  of  witchcraft 
which  prescribes  the  employment  of  various  sdmans 
for  purposes  of  sorcery.  The  injunction  of  tlie 
Brahmanical  law-books,  that  the  recitation  of  the 
Rigveda  and  the  Yajurveda  must  cease  on  the 
sound  of  a saman  being  heard,  is  perhaps  a remi- 
niscence of  such  early  use. 

Thus,  though  the  contents  of  the  Samaveda  are 
worthless  from  a literary  point  of  view,  they  are 
of  some  value  for  the  history  of  sacrifice  and  witch- 
craft, and  decidedly  important  for  that  of  Indian 
music. 

13.  The  Yajurveda  is  the  prayer  book  of  ‘sacri- 
ficial formulas’  (yajus),  from  which  it  receives  its 
name,  and  which  are  in  prose.  These  form  about 
one-half  of  its  matter  and  are  original.  The  re- 
mainder is  metrical,  consisting  of  stanzas  (j-chas), 
about  one-half  of  which  are  original,  while  the  other 
half  are  borrowed  from  the  Rigveda.  The  latter 
are  taken  over  singly  or  in  groups  for  application 
to  a particular  ceremony,  but  a few  entire  hymns, 
such  ss,  t\\o purusasukta,  ‘Hymn  of  Man’  (x.  90), 
have  found  their  way  into  this  collection.  In  the 
characteristic  prose  formulas  and  prayers  of  the 
Yajurveda,  the  gods  are  not  always  invoked  or 
prayed  to,  but  various  sacrificial  implements  or 
rites  are  brought  into  connexion  with  them.  Thus 
the  priest,  in  offering  an  oblation,  says,  ‘ Thou  art 
the  body  of  Soma,  thee  (I  offer)  to  Visnu’;  or,  in 
taking  hold  of  some  utensil,  he  exclaims,  ‘At  the 
stimulation  of  ^od  Savitr  I grasp  thee  with  the 
arms  of  the  Asvins,  with  the  hands  of  Pusan.’ 
The  object  of  most  of  these  formulas  is  not  to 
worship  the  gods,  but  to  force  them  to  fulfil  the 
desires  of  the  sacrilicer.  Many  of  them  are  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  spells  in  prose.  Among 
them  imprecations  like  those  of  the  Atharvaveda 
are  also  to  be  met  with.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
beginnings  of  that  form  of  prayer  which  seeks  to  in- 
fluence a god  by  the  repetition  of  his  various  names, 
and  which  was  greatly  developed  in  later  times. 
This  is  represented  by  the  Satarudriya,  or  enu- 
meration of  the  hundred  names  of  the  god  Rudra. 
A similar  tendency  appears  in  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  sacred  but  unintelligible  e.xclamations, 
especially  the  syllable  om,  which,  having  originally 
been  a particle  of  assent,  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  Hebrew  ‘ Amen.’  Thus  prayer  in  the  Yajur- 
veda shows  deterioration  as  compared  with  the 
Rigved.a  and  a proclivity  to  revert  from  the  domain 
of  religion  to  that  of  witchcraft. 

The  language  and  the  metre  of  the  prose  formu- 
las and  of  the  original  verses  of  the  Yajurveda 
agree  on  the  whole  with  those  of  the  Rigveda,  but 
represent  a distinctly  later  stage.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  subject-matter  points  in  a similar 
direction.  It  shows  that  the  country  in  which  the 
Yajurveda  was  composed  lay  much  farther  east 
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than  that  of  the  Rigveda,  having  as  its  centre  the 
tract  between  the  two  small  rivers  Sarasvati  (Sar- 
suti)  and  Drsadvati  (Chautang),  somewhat  to  the 
west  of  the  Jumna.  The  organization  of  society 
also  appears  at  a more  advanced  stage  than  in  the 
Rigveda,  the  caste  system  in  particular  having 
grown  up  and  been  consolidated  in  the  interval. 

The  Yajurveda  has  come  down  to  us  in  six  re- 
censions. Four  of  these  form  a closely  connected 
group,  called  the  Black  Yajurveda,  the  texts  of 
which  are  often  identical  word  for  word.  They 
agree  in  mixing  up,  to  some  extent,  explanatory 
matter  with  their  sacrificial  formulas  and  stanzas. 
The  two  other  recensions,  which  are  very  closely 
allied,  form  the  so-called  White  Yajurveda.  This 
contains  the  prose  and  verse  formulas  to  be  recited 
at  the  sacrifice  only,  the  explanatory  matter  being 
collected  in  a Brahmana.  It  is  divided  into  40 
chapters,  in  which  several  chronological  strata  may 
be  distinguished.  It  appears  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  the  first  eighteen  alone,  for  this  is 
the  only  portion  explained  word  for  word  in  the 
Brahmana  and  recurring  in  the  Taittirlya  recen- 
sion of  the  Black  Yajurveda.  To  them  were  then 
added  the  ne.xt  seven  chapters.  These  25  chapters 
together  form  the  older  part  of  this  recension  and 
contain  the  prayers  for  the  most  important  great 
sacrifices,  which  comprise  food  offerings  on  the  one 
hand  and  Soma  offerings  on  the  other,  both  being 
associated  with  the  cult  of  fire.  The  remaining 
fifteen  chapters  are  evidently  of  a supplementary 
character.  The  fortieth,  being  an  Upanisad,  was 
added  last  of  all.  Even  the  original  part  of  this 
recension  must  have  assumed  shape  at  a later  date 
than  any  of  the  recensions  of  the  Black  Yajurveda, 
because  the  separation  and  distribution  of  its  matter 
are  more  systematic  than  in  the  latter. 

Though  the  Yajurveda  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
display  any  literary  merit,  it  is  important  and 
even  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 
religions,  especially  with  reference  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  prayer. 
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History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  London,  1900,  pp.  40  ff.,  171  ff.  ; 
M.  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Litteratur,  Leipzig,  1909, 
vol.  i.  pp.  61ff.,  142  ff.,  147  ff.  ; W.  D.  Whitney  and  C.  R. 
Lanman,  ‘ Extent  and  Structure  of  the  Atharva-veda  Samhita,’ 
in  IVhitney’s  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxl-clxi. 

4.  Chronology. — F.  Max  Miiller,  History  of  Ancient  Sans- 
krit Literature,  London,  1859,  p.  572  ; B.  G.  Tilak,  The  Orion, 
or  Researches  into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Vedas,  Bombay,  1893  ; 
H.  Jacobi,  ‘ Ueber  das  Alter  dee  Rigveda,’  in  Festgruss  an 
Rudolf  von  Roth,  Siuttgart,  1893,  ZDMG  xlix.  [1895]  218-230, 

‘ The  Antiquity  of  Vedic  Culture,’  in  JR  AS,  1909,  pp.  721-726, 
1910,  pp.  756-764  ; A.  B.  Keith,  ib.  1909,  pp.  1100-1106,  1910,  p. 
464 ff.;  K.  Oldenberg,  ZDMG  xlviii.  [1894]  629-648,  xlix.  [1895] 
470-480, 1.  [1896]  450-464,  JRAS,  1909,  pp.  1095-1100 ; G.Thibaut, 


/j4,  xxiv.  [1895]  85  ff. ; W.  D.  Whitney,  Froc.  of  A uier.  Oriental 
Society,  1894,  p.  Ixxxiiff.  ; A.  A.  Macdonell,  History  of.'iaiis- 
krit  Literature,  p.  11  f.  ; A.  A.  Macdonell  and  A.  B.  Keith, 
Vedic  Index,  2 vols.,  London,  1912,  vol.  i.  pp.  viiif.,  405,  420- 
427  ; M.  Winternitz,  op.  cit.  246-258. 

5.  Language  and  Metre.  — B.  Delbriick,  Syntakti.'-che 
Forschungen,  vols.  i.  ii.  v.  [Halle,  1871,  1872,  IbhS] ; A A.  Mac- 
donell, Grammar,  Strassburg,  1910  ; E.  V.  Arnold,  I'edic 
Metre,  Cambridge,  1905  ; H.  Oldenberg,  ‘ Die  Metrik  des  Rig- 
veda,’ in  his  Hymnen  des  Rigveda,  pp.  1-190. 

6.  Subject-matter.— K.  Kaegi,  Der  Rigveda^,  Leipzig, 
1881  (Eng.  tr.  by  R.  Arrowsmith,  The  Rigveda,  Boston,  1880; ; 
L.  V.  Schroeder,  Indiens  Literatnr  und  C'ultur,  Leipzig, 
1887,  pp.  1-178  : A.  A.  Macdonell,  History  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture, pp.  40-201;  Macdonell  and  Keith,  Vedie  Index-,  M. 
Winternitz,  op.  cit.  51-163  ; M.  Bloomfield,  The  Atharvaveda, 
Strassburg,  1899  [GIAF  ii.  lb]. 

7.  Interpretation. — J.  Muir,  ‘The  Interpretation  of  the 
Veda,’ yUA,?,  1866;  R.  Pischel  and  K.  F.  Geldner,  Vedische 
Studien,  3 vols.,  Stuttgart,  1889-1901 ; H.  Oldenberg,  Veda- 
forschung,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1905,  Rigveda,  Textkriliscke 
und  exegetische  Foten,  2 parts,  Berlin,  1909,  1912;  K.  Geldner, 
Der  Rigveda  in  Ausu'ahl,  pt.  i.,  ‘Glossar,’  Stuttgart,  l'J07, 
pt.  ii.  ‘ Kommentar,’  do.  1909  ; L.  v.  Schroeder,  Mysterium  und 
Mimus  im  Rig-veda,  Leipzig,  1908. 

A.  A.  Macdonell. 

HYPERBOREANS.— A people  who,  in  Greek 
legend,  were  fabled  to  live  in  the  extreme  nortli, 
beyond  [invip)  the  north  wdnd  (/Sop^as),  and  hence  to 
enjoy  a warm  climate  which  continually  gave  them 
sunshine  and  abundance.  They  were  imagined  to 
exist  without  war,  and  free  from  all  natural  ills  ; 
but  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  immortal,  the 
life  of  each  Hyperborean  being  1000  years  in  dura- 
tion. They  are  mentioned  in  poems  attributed  to 
Homer  and  to  Hesiod,  and  are  described  by  Pindar 
and  Herodotus.  -Escbylus  (Choeph.  373)  alludes 
to  their  proverbial  felicity.  Later  writers,  like 
Strabo,  accept  them  (on  the  authority  of  Pindar, 
Simonides,  etc.)  as  having  at  least  a legendary 
existence.  They  were  thought  to  be  worshippers 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  to  have  sent  maidens  to 
Delos  for  the  service  of  that  god.  Herodotus 
(iv.  3G)  says : ‘ If  Hyperboreans  exist,  then  there 
must  also  be  Hypernotians  ’ (who  live  as  far  to  the 
south  as  the  Hyperboreans  live  to  the  north),  and 
seems  sceptical  as  to  the  real  existence  of  the 
people,  though  be  narrates  the  legend  of  the 
maidens  coming  to  Delos  (iv.  33-35).  Pindar  (Pijth. 
X.  29-34)  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
mount  to  heaven  or  reach  by  sea  or  land  the 
Hyperboreans,  ‘ with  whom  Perseus  once  feasted, 
as  they  were  sacrificing  asses  to  the  god  ’ (Apollo). 
He  depicts  them  as  a joyous,  music-loving  race,  to 
whom  disease  and  old  age  never  came. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  certain,  hut 
bar  is  probably  the  same  as  Skr.  gir,  ‘mountain’ ; 
and  hyper -borean  may  at  first  have  meant  (as 
Otto  Schroeder  thinks)  ‘ above  the  mountains  ’ (in 
heaven) ; that  is,  it  may  have  been  an  appellation 
of  celestials.  But,  from  a comparison  of  similar 
myths,  it  seems  more  probable  that,  while  ‘ over 
the  mountains  ’ is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  locality  thus  indicated  had,  as  is  usually  under- 
stood, the  sense  ‘ across  ’ rather  than  ‘ above  ’ the 
mountains.  For  the  Hyperborean  myth  is  not 
unique.  It  lias  a parallel  in  the  Hindu  fable  of 
the  ‘Northern  (uttara)  Kurus,’  w’ho  live  for  ‘ 10,000 
and  1000’  years  in  a land  of  bliss  beyond  the 
northern  mountains — a land  of  perpetual  bloom, 
where  the  food  is  the  ‘ milk  of  the  milk-tree,  re- 
sembling ambrosia’  (see  art.  Blest,  Abode  of  the 
[Hindu]).  These  Hindu  Hyperboreans  also  are  ever 
free  from  illness.  Megasthenes,  in  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.,  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  them  {FHG 
ii.  424),  and  the  parallel  with  the  native  Greek 
myth  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  711).  In  Hindu 
tradition.  Mount  Meru  is  also  supposed  to  he  in 
the  north,  and  is  described  as  the  abode  of  bliss. 
The  Persians,  too,  had  a form  of  the  legend  in  the 
myth  of  Yima’s  paradise  (see  art.  Blest,  Abode 
OF  THE  [Persian]),  a garden  of  delight  having  im- 
perishable food,  where  people  live  ‘ without  age  or 
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death,’  although  this  paradise  seems  to  he  com- 
bined out  of  various  elements,  and  may  origin- 
ally have  referred  to  a happy  realm  of  the  blest 
hereafter. 

The  tradition  of  a northern  home,  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  Avould  conceive  of  as  an 
abode  of  greater  and  greater  felicitj?,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  geographical  origins  of  the 
Indo-Europeans,  who  entered  Greece  and  India 
from  a northern  land  ; and  it  is  possible  that  the 
myth  of  the  Hyperboreans  has  in  it  some  germ  of 
historical  truth,  especially  as  there  is  other  evi- 
dence in  the  Vedic  age  of  the  northern  origin  of 
the  people  holding  this  tradition.  The  same  myth, 
however,  is  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
North  America — of  course,  set  in  an  appropriate 
frame  ; and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  more  or  less 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  story  as  a tradition 
belonging  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  commemo- 
rating descent  from  the  arctic  zone,  the  garden 
of  Yima  and  Mount  Meru  being  the  North  Pole. 
Such  a hypothesis  is  too  ill  supported  to  meet  with 
general  approval,  and  much  of  the  literary  evidence 
adduced  in  its  support  is  unconvincing. 

Literature. — Homer,  Epigoni,  and  Uymns  (vi.  29) ; Pindar, 
10th  Pythian  Ode  ; Herodotus,  iv.  32  f. ; Strabo,  p.  711  (xv.  57) ; 
Hesiod  and  Simonides,  as  cited  by  later  writers ; Plutarch, 
Moral.  1130;  O.  Crusius  and  M.  Mayer,  ‘ Hypeiboreer,’  in 
Roscher,  i.  2805-41 ; B.  G.  Tilak,  The  Arctic  Home  in  the  Vedas, 
Poona,  1903 ; J.  T.  Wheeler,  The  Zonal  - Belt  Hypothesis, 
Philadeljjhia,  1908.  For  the  etyinolog-y  of  the  word,  ct.  Otto 
Schroeder,  in  ARW  viii.  [1905]  81 ; see  also  W.  Mannhardt, 
Wald-  und  Feldkulte,  Berlin,  1876-77,  ii.  234  fl. 

E.  Washburn  Hopkins. 

HYPNOTISM. — Hypnotism  is  the  name  now 
generally  given  to  the  study  of,  and  the  practice  of 
inducing,  a peculiar  abnormal  state  of  mind  which 
in  some  respects  is  allied  to  sleep  (hence  the  name, 
from  iiirvos,  ‘sleep’).  The  modern  practice  of 
hypnotism  has  been  developed  from  the  practice 
of  ‘ magnetic  ’ or  sympathetic  healing,  which  en- 
joyed a great  vogue  in  Europe  and  especially  in 
Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cent.,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  labours  of  F.  A.  Mesiner  (whence  the 
term  ‘ mesmerism,’  still  in  popular  use).  Until  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent,  almost  all  practitioners  of 
‘ mesmerism  ’ followed  Mesmer  in  attributing  the 
ett'ects  they  produced  in  their  patients  to  the  pas- 
sage from  the  operator  to  the  patient  of  some  subtle 
physical  influence  or  fluid,  generally  called  ‘ animal 
magnetism.’  The  adoption  by  the  mesmerists  of 
this  unveriliable  conjecture  largely  accounts  for, 
and  to  some  extent  perhaps  justifies,  the  extreme 
scepticism  and  hostility  with  which  the  arts  of 
the  mesmerists  were  regarded  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  medical  profession  until  almost  the  close  of  the 
19th  century. 

To  a French  physician,  Alexandre  Bertrand, 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  pointed  out 
(Trait6  du  somnambidismc,  Paris,  1823)  that  the 
therapeutic  and  other  effects  attributed  to  ‘ animal 
magnetism  ’ are  (in  so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  and 
not,  as  in  the  early  days  so  many  were,  errors  due 
to  fraud  or  to  malobservation)  to  be  regarded  as  in 
the  main  produced  through  the  mind  of  the  patient 
working  upon  the  organism,  as  ellects  of  expecta- 
tion induced  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  by  sugges- 
tions given  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  operator, 
these  eflects  being  generally  favoured  and  in- 
tensified by  a peculiar  mental  and  bodily  condition 
of  the  patient  induced  by  the  mesmeric  procedures. 
Bertrand’s  great  discovery  remained,  however,  al- 
most unheeded  by  the  medical  world  ; and  twenty 
years  later  James  Braid,  a surgeon  of  Manchester 
(Neurtjpnology,  London,  1843),  arrived  indepen- 
dently at  the  same  conclusions,  and  by  his  success- 
ful application  of  hypnotic  measures  in  his  practice 
secured  for  them,  under  the  name  of  ‘ Braidism,’ 
a certain  consideration  even  in  medical  circles. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  truth  was  discovered 


and  published  independently  for  the  third  time 
in  1884  by  H.  Bernheim,  Professor  of  ISledieine  at 
Nancy,  that  it  began  to  gain  general  acceptance 
in  the  scientific  world  and  (under  the  name  of 
‘ hypnotism,’  which  Braid  had  suggested)  to  be 
ajiplied  by  medical  men  in  all  parts  of  Europe 
without  serious  risk  of  loss  of  tlieir  professional 
reputations.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cent, 
it  became  generally  recognized  that  hypnotism  was 
a legitimate  method  of  medical  practice,  extremely 
useful  in  many  cases  of  nervous  and  functional 
disorder. 

When  Bernheim  published  his  work  (Z)e  la  Sug- 
gestion, Paris,  1884),  he  took  the  view  that  the 
therapeutic  effects  he  recorded  were  secured  by 
creating  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  the  expectation 
of  the  disappearance  of  symptoms  ; and  the  process 
of  inducing  such  expectation,  which  generallj’  took 
the  form  of  confident  aflirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  he  called  ‘suggestion.’  He  recognized 
that  such  ‘suggestions’  operate  more  powerfully  if 
the  patient  to  whom  they  are  directed  is  first 
brought  into  a drowsy  or  half-sleeping  state.  But 
he  did  not  recognize  that  this  state,  so  favourable 
to  the  operation  of  suggestion,  difl'ers  essentially 
from  a normal  state  of  drowsiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  Charcot,  the  celebrated  physician  who  ex- 
tensively applied  the  hypnotic  methods  in  the 
Salpfitriere  Hospital  at  Paris  (in  the  eighties), 
taught  that  the  hypnotic  state  is  a iieculiar  and 
abnormal  condition  which  can  be  induced  only  in 
persons  suffering  from  certain  nervous  deiiciencie.*;. 
These  two  views  of  the  hypnotic  state  were  onjiosed 
to  one  another  in  a lively  controversy  ]irolongeii 
through  many  years.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  by  adopting  the 
middle  way.  Hypnosis  (as  the  hyjmotic  state  is 
now  generally  called)  is  a jicculiar  state  of  mind, 
involving  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous 
sy.stem,  as  Charcot  maintained  ; but  this  condition 
is  one  which  can  be  temiiorarily  induced  by  a 
skilful  hypnotist  in  the  great  majority-  of  normal 
and  perfectly  healthy  persons.  The  most  constant, 
perhaps  the  only  constant,  feature  or  sj-mptom  of 
hypnosis  is  the  increased  suggestibility  of  the 
subject;  for,  although  in  most  cases,  esjieciallj'  in 
cases  of  deep  hypnosis,  the  subject  presents  the 
appearance  of  drowsy  passivity  or  even  profound 
sleep,  this  is  not  always  the  case  ; and  in  this 
respect  much  depends  upon  the  methods  used  for 
the  induction  of  hypnosis  and  the  general  handling 
of  the  case  by  the  operator. 

In  a typical  condition  of  hypnosis  of  moderate 
depth,  the  subject  appears  completely  plastic  in 
the  hands  of  the  operator,  lie  remains  unre- 
sponsive to,  and  apparently  unaffected  by,  all 
persons  and  things  of  his  environment,  except  the 
operator  and  those  things  or  persons  to  which  the 
latter  may  direct  his  attention.  But,  in  relation 
to  the  operator,  his  mind  and  senses  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  alert  and  responsive  ; and  ho  obeys  im- 
plicitly the  slightest  indications  of  the  operator’s 
wishes  or  expectations.  This  responsive  obedience, 
however,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  abnormal 
‘suggestibility  ’ of  the  subject,  is  not  a voluntary 
obedience  ; it  differs  from  the  most  abject  voluntary 
obedience  in  two  important  respects.  First,  the 
hypnotized  subject  may,  and  sometimes  does,  exert 
his  will  to  resist  the  suggestions  of  the  operator  ; 
and,  though  such  exertion  may  bo  attended  with 
more  or  less  success  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
hypnosis,  the  degree  of  training  of  the  subject,  and 
the  extent  of  tlie  personal  influence  established 
by  the  operator,  the  measure  of  its  success  is 
very  much  less  than  in  the  normal  condition,  or 
the  effort  required  for  success  is  much  greater. 
Secondly,  the  subject’s  obedience  to,  or  acceptance 
of,  suggestions  is  much  more  complete,  unhesitat- 
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ing,  and  uncritical,  than  in  the  normal  state.  He 
accepts  ■^^dth  conviction  suggestions  so  improbable 
and  against  all  common  experience  that  in  his 
normal  state  he  could  not  accept  them  or  believe 
in  them  even  though  he  should  endeavour  to  do  so. 
For  example,  he  may  be  told  that  he  cannot  lift 
his  hand  from  his  knee,  and  forthwith  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  perform  this  simple  action.  And 
in  a similar  way  he  may  be  prevented  from  per- 
forming any  other  movement  or  be  made  to  execute 
any  ‘ suggested  ’ movement.  In  such  cases  it  seems 
that  the  essential  condition  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ‘ suggestion  ’ is  that  the  notion  suggested  to 
the  subject  shall  be  accepted  by  him  with  complete 
conviction,  and  shall  prevail  firmly  in  his  mind 
without  being  subjected  to  the  criticism  or  opposi- 
tion of  other  notions.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  any  person  in  a normal  condition 
could  be  induced  to  accept  any  such  suggestion 
with  complete  conviction,  the  notion  thus  estab- 
lished in  his  mind  would  be  just  as  effective  in 
controlling  his  movements  as  is  the  suggestion 
made  during  hypnosis  ; for  we  occasionally  observe 
instances  of  such  control  of  movement  by  an  idea 
suggested  under  peculiarly  favourable  conditions 
to  a person  in  a normal  state.  And  not  only 
control  of  bodily  movement,  but  many  others  of  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  notably  the  induction  of 
hallucinations  and  delusions  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
abnormally  increased  influence  of  the  mind  over 
organic  functions  such  as  sleep,  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  may 
plausibly  be  brought  under  the  same  type  of 
explanation. 

According,  then,  to  one  view  widely  prevalent 
among  the  more  orthodox  psychologists  and  prac- 
titioners of  hypnotism,  hypnosis  is  essentially  a 
condition  in  which  the  suggestibility  (the  tendency 
to  accept  any  proposition  imparted)  normal  to  all 
minds  is  temporarily  increased  owing  to  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  patient’s  brain  induced  by 
the  process  of  hypnotizing  him  ; and  this  condition 
of  the  brain  is  held  to  be  one  of  ‘ relative  dissocia- 
tion,’ i.e,.  one  in  which  the  interplay  of  the  systems 
of  neurons  (the  anatomical  elements  of  which  the 
brain  is  composed)  is  rendered  less  free  and  lively 
than  it  normally  is,  so  that,  any  one  system  being 
excited,  it  works  out  its  effects  in  an  untrammelled 
and  thorough  manner. 

But  there  is  a class  of  hypnotic  phenomena  whic'n 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  interpretation  of  this 
simple  type  ; in  various  ways  the  subject’s  behav- 
iour may  seem  to  express  two  independent  but 
simultaneous  streams  of  mental  activity,  and  this 
peculiar  condition  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  period  of  hypnosis  into  the 
fully  waking  state.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  influence 
of  commands  or  suggestions  given  during  hypnosis, 
but  designed  to  take  effect  after  the  termination 
of  that  period  (post-hypnotic  suggestions),  that  the 
dual  stream  of  mental  activity  is  most  clearly 
revealed.  For  the  waking  subject  may  be  quite 
unable  to  recall  to  consciousness  any  incident  of 
the  period  of  hypnosis  or  the  nature  of  any  sugges- 
tions made  to  him  during  that  period,  and  yet  he 
may  carry  out  such  suggestions  with  minute  ac- 
curacy ; and  these  post-hypnotic  suggestions  thus 
carried  out  by  the  waking  subject,  mthout  conscious 
recollection  of  the  instructions  given,  may  be  such 
that  their  execution  implies  complex  intellectual 
activities.  For  example,  the  subject  may  be  in- 
structed to  perform  some  simple  action  after  the 
lapse  of  a given  number  of  minutes  ; and  in  some 
cases  the  number  of  minutes  so  named  may  be 
so  large  that  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
appointed  moment  may  necessitate  either  con- 
tinuous counting  of  the  passage  of  the  minutes 
throughout  hours,  days,  or  even  weeks,  or  the 


carrying  out  of  complicated  arithmetical  operations 
which  seem  to  be  beyond  the  normal  powers  of  the 
subject.  Such  post- hypnotic  executions  of  sugges- 
tions are  typical  of  a large  class  of  phenomena 
which  seem  to  render  necessary  the  notion  of 
subconscious  or  co-conscious  mental  activity. 

Some  of  the  exponents  of  the  hypothesis  of 
neural  dissociation  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  this  order  also.  Others, 
notably  Pierre  Janet,  attempt  a rather  different 
line  of  explanation.  They  argue  that,  while  truly 
productive  mental  process  is  always  fully  conscious 
and  involves  the  activity  of  a centre  of  sjuithetic 
mental  energy,  the  subconscious  processes  are 
always  of  the  nature  of  semi-mechanical  or  auto- 
matic repetitions  of  processes  previously  achieved 
by  true  mental  activity. 

To  many  students  of  hypnotism  it  seems  that 
both  these  attempts  at  explanation  are  wholly 
inadequate.  It  may  be  admitted  that  neural  dis- 
sociation of  various  degrees  is  characteristic  of  the 
hypnotic  state,  while  yet  it  is  recognized  that  this 
hypothesis  affords  but  a partial  interpretation  of 
a part  of  the  facts.  By  those  who  take  this  view 
it  is  urged  that,  according  to  both  these  theories, 
hypnotic  and  subconscious  mental  processes  must 
be  of  a relatively  low  grade  of  efficiency  (and  many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  answer  to  this  description) ; yet 
in  some  cases,  it  is  pointed  out,  they  far  surpass  in 
intellectual  level  or  in  range  of  control  over  bodily 
functions  the  normal  mental  processes  of  the  sub- 
ject ; and  it  is  insisted  that  these  features  of  hyp- 
notic process  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  a 
wealth  of  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in  the 
course  of  modern  studies  of  hysteria,  spontaneous 
trance,  mediumship,  genius,  religious  conversion 
and  ecstasy,  and  other  unusual  mental  states  and 
processes  in  which  the  bounds  of  normal  mental 
activity  seem  to  be  transcended. 

When  hypnosis  is  thus  regarded  in  relation  to 
the  larger  field  of  manifestations  of  obscure  but 
wide-ranging  powers  of  the  mind,  hypnotism  ap- 
pears as  a means  of  experimental  investigation 
capable  of  greatly  extending  and  deepening  our 
conception  of  human  personality ; and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  many  of  the  most  effective 
students  have  pursued  it,  and  that  many  interesting 
speculations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  facts  in  some  degree  intelligible. 
Such  speculations  are,  in  the  main,  of  two  types. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  psychical  constitution  of  man 
is  regarded  as  indefinitely  richer  and  more  complex 
than  is  revealed  by  the  course  of  our  normal 
mental  life,  as  comprising  potentialities  or  faculties 
which  normally  find  no  expression  owing  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  our  bodily  organization, 
and  which  find  only  partial  and  very  incomplete 
expression  in  the  super-normal  phenomena  of  the 
abnormal  states  of  which  hypnosis  is  the  experi- 
mental type.  Of  speculations  of  this  group,  the 
conception  of  the  ‘ subliminal  self  ’ put  forward  by 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  (Human  Personality  and  its  Sur- 
vival of  Bodily  Death,  London,  1903)  is  the  boldest 
and  most  elaborated. 

Speculations  of  the  other  type  (bestrepresented  by 
William  James  in  A Pluralistic  Universe,  London, 
1909,  and  other  writings)  attempt  to  account  for 
the  super-normal  phenomena  by  conceiving  human 
individuality  as  relative  only  and  as  conditioned  by 
the  nature  of  the  bodily  organization.  Each 
human  mind  or  personality  is  conceived  as  but  a 
fragmentary  and  temporary  expression  of  some 
larger  psychical  whole  ; and  it  is  sought  to  explain 
the  super-normal  phenomena  by  assuming  that  they 
are  rendered  possible  by  some  temporary  relaxation 
or  breaking  down  of  the  conditions  by  which  the 
isolation  of  the  individual  mind  is  commonly  main- 
tained, so  that  for  the  time  being  it  may  share  in 
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the  larger  life  of  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  in  reality 
a part,  and  may  draw  psychical  or  spiritual  energy 
from  tlie  common  store  more  freely  than  is  possible 
in  normal  conditions. 

That  some  such  far-reaching  hypothesis  would 
be  needed  for  the  explanation  of  the  facts  is  indis- 
putable, if  any  large  part  of  the  mass  of  super- 
normal phenomena  reported  by  careful  and  credible 
observers  should  be  finally  established — telepathy, 
clairvoyance,  expression  of  knowledge  possessed 
only  by  deceased  persons,  and  so  forth.  Those 
who  attempt  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  hypnosis 
in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  division  or  dis- 
sociation of  the  normal  mind  generally  ignore  or 
repudiate  the  alleged  super-normal  phenomena  as 
the  products  of  fraud  or  error.  The  decision  as  to 
the  type  of  theory  which  must  eventually  gain 
general  acceptance  for  the  explanation  of  hypnosis 
thus  depends  upon  disputed  questions  of  fact  in 
that  obscure  and  difficult  province  of  investigation 
in  which  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has 
now  for  a generation  been  actively  engaged. 

Literature. — J.  M.  Bramwell,  Hypnotism : its  History,  Prac- 
tice, and  Theory,  London,  1903;  C.  L.  Tuckey,  Treatment  by 
Hypnotism  and  Suggestion^,  do.  1913 ; A.  Moll,  Her  Hypno- 
tismus,  Berlin,  1889  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901) ; art.  ‘ Hypnotism,’ 
in  EBrtt ; several  artt.  in  Proc.  of  Soc.  for  Psychical  llesearch, 
especially  those  by  E.  Gurney,  in  vols.  i.-v. 

W.  McDougall. 

HYPOCHONDRIA. — In  the  literature  and 
practice  of  medicine,  hypochondria  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  mental  affection  embraced 
under  the  term  ‘ melancholia.’  Any  uneasiness  or 
disease  of  the  regions  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen 
beneath  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  of  the  hypo- 
chondriacal regions  in  short,  was,  from  the  earliest 
times,  associated  with  those  feelings  of  profound 
depression  and  sense  of  ill-being  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  affection.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  old  Folio  frontispiece  of  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  where  Hypochondriacus  is  depicted 
leaning  on  his  arm  : 

‘ Winde  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm 
And  troubles  him  lull  sore,  God  knows. 

Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes.’ 

Underlying  all  signs  of  hypochondria  are  func- 
tional disorders,  less  frequently  organic  disease,  of 
any  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  from  the  stomach 
downward  or  of  the  larger  secretory  glands  in 
the  abdomen,  especially  the  liver  and  the  sexual 
organs,  or  a combination  of  these  conditions.  Con- 
sequent on  deranged  chemical  processes  initiated  by 
the  abnormal  functioning  of  the  abdominal  organs 
and  the  absorption  of  poisonous  products  thus 
elaborated  into  the  blood  system,  all  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  functionally  disturbed,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  organs  and  tissues  which  are  predis- 
posed. There  is  a consensus  of  opinion  that  hypo- 
chondria is  induced  by  poisons  arising  from  the 
deranged  chemical  processes  above  mentioned 
(metabolic  origin) ; but  recent  researches  suggest 
that  the  virus  in  the  blood  may  be  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  micro-organisms,  which  find  a footing  in 
the  disordered  walls  of  the  intestinal  tract ; cases 
of  hj'pochondria  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
mental  affection  has  disappeared  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  organisms  under  appropriate  treatment 
(microbic  origin). 

Sense  impressions  received  by  way  of  the  several 
intestinal  and  abdominal  organs  do  not  intrude  on 
the  mind  in  healthy  states  save  as  vague,  and 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  pleasurable  emotions. 
Where  disordered  or  diseased  functioning  occurs, 
the  affective  or  emotional  elements  of  mind  are  of  a 
more  or  less  painful  nature.  Further,  where  there 
is  an  insane  or  neurotic  inheritance,  such  as  is  com- 
monly found  in  hypochondria,  varied  manifesta- 
tions of  this  malady  are  excited  by  worry,  shock, 
or  mental  stress  and  strain  of  any  kind. 

Hypochondria  is  more  jirevalent  in  men  than  in 


women,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  middle  age  ; it 
is  rarely  seen  in  persons  under  thirty.  It  is  pre- 
ceded, as  a rule,  by  dyspeptic  and  an»mic  condi- 
tions, is  insidious  in  its  origin,  and  develops  slowly. 
The  attack  may  be  slight,  and  take  the  form  of 
mild  depression.  In  such  circumstances  it  does 
not  interfere  with  one’s  occupation,  and  ends  in 
recovery  after  a few  weeks  or  months  of  proper 
attention.  In  many  cases,  especially  where  there 
is  a hereditary  taint,  the  disease  develops  and 
may  pass  the  limits  of  sanity.  Here  the  disturbed 
general  sensations  already  referred  to  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention,  gradually  arrest  it,  and 
occupy  the  whole  mental  domain.  The  affected 
person  becomes  fearful  and  anxious.  There  is 
marked  mental  inhibition  and  particularly  of  will 
power.  The  sensations  perceived  are  much  ex- 
aggerated ; thus  excessively  painful  spots  are 
pointed  out,  shooting  pains  are  complained  of,  and 
loud  lamentations  are  made  of  loss  of  power  or 
want  of  sensation  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  trouble  grows  worse  until  the  hypochondriac 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  many  ailments,  and 
believes  he  is  the  subject  of  some  frightful  fnalady. 
He  seeks  relief  in  all  sorts  of  remedies,  and  consults 
all  kinds  of  persons  in  the  hope  of  finding  help. 
He  is  constantly  searching  his  excretions  for  signs 
of  serious  disease  ; he  reads  medical  and  quack 
literature  in  order  to  diagnose  his  condition.  Any 
mild  disorder  he  has,  or  change  in  his  appearance, 
is  magnilied  into  a grave  malady  ; spots  on  liis  skin 
are  signs  of  syphilis ; vague  pains  and  throbbing 
in  the  head  tell  him  that  his  brain  is  dissolving  or 
breaking  up.  He  points  to  well  nourished  limbs 
and  says  they  are  wasted  or  dead,  lie  believes  he 
is  the  source  of  infectious  disease,  and  recounts 
all  his  ailments  in  endless  variet5'.  The  sensations 
arising  from  the  disordered  or  diseased  organs  of 
the  body  are  falsely  interpreted,  and  are,  therefore, 
to  be  classed  as  illusions.  These  illusions  consti- 
tute prominent  symptoms  of  hypochondria,  and 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  serious  effects  of 
illusion  are  seen  in  this  connexion.  The  misinter- 
pretations thus  referred  to  pass  insensibly  into 
false  conceptions  and  judgments.  Hallucinations, 
i.e.  the  experience  of  sensations,  when  the  terminal 
sensory  organs  are  not  excited,  are  not  common. 
When  they  do  occur,  they  are  generall}^  auditory 
and  incidental  (see,  further,  art.  Hallucination). 

A lady  known  to  the  writer,  when  labonrint'  under  hypochon- 
dria in  an  advanced  stage,  believed  tliat  an  egg,  which  she  had 
partaken  of,  had  developed  into  a chicken.  She  lieard  tlie  chirp 
of  this  chicken  tor  some  days  coming  from  the  region  of  the  epi- 
gastrium. As  the  chicken  grew  the  chirp  was  no  longer  heard, 
and  the  beliefs  changed  into  ideas  based  on  the  illusion  that  a 
fowl  was  located  somewhere  in  the  intestine,  and  that,  whenever 
food  was  taken,  this  bird  picked  it  up.  The  sensations  of  the  act 
of  picking  were  graphically  described.  The  gnawing  pains  of  an 
ulcer,  subsequently  discovered  in  this  patient,  accounted  for  the 
sensations  and  the  beliefs  experienced,  as  they  disappeared  with 
the  surgical  treatment  of  the  ulcer. 

The  mental  pain  felt  by  the  liypochoiulriac  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  He  may  look  the  jiicture 
of  grief  when  detailing  his  distres.ses,  but,  unlike 
the  true  melancholic,  he  can  for  the  moment  be 
diverted  from  his  troubles  to  talk  rationally  and 
act  brightly.  Defective  will  power  and  loss  of 
memory  are  associated  with  hypochondria.  The 
memory  defect  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the 
mind  on  the  bodily  troubles.  All  other  thoughts 
for  the  time  are  excluded,  and  so  the  experience  of 
recent  events  not  obtruding  on  his  limited  mental 
outlook  is  lost. 

Hypochondria  is  not  easily  confused  with  other 
mental  affections.  Though  it  differs  in  degree  only 
from  true  melancholia,  which  is  more  concerned 
with  morbid  thoughts  than  morbid  sensations, 
there  are  obvious  differences : the  hyjiochondriac 
is  restless,  always  seeking  for  sympathy  and  the 
ear  of  one  to  whom  he  may  detail  his  sorrows  ; the 
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melancholic  generally  keeps  to  one  place  and  one 
attitude,  and  does  not  dwell  on  his  mental  state 
unless  under  pressure.  The  frequency  of  suicidal 
attempts,  which  are  generally  openly  made,  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  desire  of  the  hypochondriaeal 
to  elicit  sympathy  and  not  from  any  impulse  to 
self-destruction,  though  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
in  a few  cases  such  attempts  may  be  accidentally 
successful.  The  suicidal  attempts  of  the  melan- 
cholic are  generally  deliberate  and  secretive. 

The  condition  known  as  ‘psychasthenia’  has 
been  confounded  with  hypochondria.  In  this  dis- 
ease, there  are  irrepressible  thoughts,  fears,  and 
impulses,  and  an  absence  of  those  morbid  sensations 
which  are  the  central  theme  of  hypochondria. 
Hypochondriacal  symptoms  not  infrequently  arise 
in  tlie  course  of  many  forms  of  mental  disease ; 
they  are  generally  of  a temporary  nature,  and  due 
to  the  same  causes  as  are  at  the  basis  of  the  real 
affection. 

With  appropriate  treatment,  hypochondria  is 
eminently  recoverable.  The  main  lines  of  treat- 
ment are  rest,  alteratives,  tonics,  milk  and  farinace- 
ous foods,  and,  above  all,  cheerful  surroundings 
and  skilful  nursing. 

Literature. — D.  Hack  Tuke,  art.  ‘ Hypochondria,’ in  Diet, 
of  Pyschol.  Medicine,  London,  1S92 ; chapters  in  the  many 
works  on  Mental  Disease,  such  as  T.  Clouston's  Clinical  Lccturee 
on  Mental  Diseases*,  do.  1890,  Hygiene  of  Mind,  do.  1906,  and 
Unsoundness  of  Mind,  do.  1911;  H.  J.  Berkley,  Mental 
Diseases,  do.  1900 ; W.  H.  B.  Stoddart,  Mind  and  its  Dis- 
orders, do.  1903 ; L.  C.  Brace,  Studies  in  Clinical  Psychiatry, 
do.  1906;  A.  Church  and  F.  Peterson,  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases^,  New  York,  1905;  Eugenio  Tanzi,  Metital  Diseases, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909  ; Ernesto  Lugaro,  Modem  Problems  in 
Psychiatry,  Eng.  tr.,  Manchester,  1909. 

Hamilton  Harr. 

HYPOCRISY. — Primitive  man  was  so  much  a 
member  of  the  society  to  which  lie  belonged  that 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  of  any  existence  apart 
from  it.  It  was  all-important  to  Itirn  that  there 
should  be  a body  with  power  to  regulate  his  habits. 
What  he  wanted  most  urgentlj^  was  to  be  disci- 
plined, and  early  society  undertook  tliis  task  ivith 
a will.  What  he  got  was  a comprehensive  rule 
binding  men  together,  making  their  conduct  in 
similar  matters  the  same,  moulding  them,  as  it 
were,  into  a common  pattern.  The  rules  evolved 
covered  the  whole  field  of  life  as  completely  as  a 
modern  bureaucrat  could  desire.  There  was  no 
room  left  for  individuality,  for  conduct  in  every 
respect  must  conform  to  the  common  type.  Primi- 
tive man,  too,  was  most  an.xious  to  comply  per- 
fectly with  the  rules  laid  down  for  him  ; he  was 
afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  incurred  by  any 
departure  from  them.  The  ele.ment  of  fear  bulked 
largely  among  the  motives  controlling  his  life. 
Like  ourselves,  from  this  point  of  view,  he  hated 
trouble,  and  chose — though  he  was  barel}’  conscious 
that  he  made  a choice — the  line  of  least  resistance. 
In  tropical  Africa  the  country  is  covered  by  a net- 
Avork  of  narrow  footpaths,  made  by  the  nati\'es. 
These  paths  seldom  run  straight,  and  their  llexu- 
osities  witness  to  small  obstacles,  here  a stone 
and  tliere  a shrub,  which  the  feet  of  those  who 
first  marked  the  path  avoided.  To-day  one  may 
perceive  no  obstacle.  The  prairie  which  the  path 
crosses  may  be  smooth  and  open,  yet  every  travel- 
ler follows  the  windings,  because  it  is  less  trouble 
to  keep  one’s  feet  in  the  path  already  marked  than 
it  is  to  take  a more  direct  route  for  oneself.  The 
latter  process  requires  thought  and  attention  ; the 
former  does  not.  Primitive  man  instinctively  felt 
this,  and  discouraged  all  independence  of  judgment. 
He  was  most  desirous  of  creating  what  Bagehot 
called  ‘ a cake  of  custom  ’ to  bind  all  his  actions 
into  a whole  that  would  commend  itself  to  his 
community.  Consequently,  hypocrisy  was  an  idea 
outside  his  line  of  action,  for  he  wanted  to  con- 
form. 


This  intense  eagerness  to  conform  can  easily  be 
seen  in  such  arrested  civilizations  as  those  of  the 
East.  The  hardening  of  the  cake  of  custom  be- 
came too  much  for  India,  and  men  were  so  stereo- 
typed by  this  hardening  that  they  were  unable  to 
break  through  it.  There  is  a tendency  in  de- 
scendants to  differ  from  their  progenitor,  but  the 
Indian  discouraged  variation  from  the  original 
type.  Among  successful  peoples  the  differers  dis- 
sembled at  first,  until  they  became  strong  enough 
to  soften  the  cake  of  custom,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  themselves  that  they  had  changed 
nothing. 

This  course,  however,  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule  ; for  the  propensity  of  man  to  imitate  what  is 
before  him  is  one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  his 
nature.  In  early  times  it  was  a case  of  ‘ that 
which  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be  ; and  that 
which  hath  been  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done  : 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun’  (Ec  P). 
Tliis  extreme  propensity  to  imitation  forms  one 
great  reason  of  the  amazing  sameness  which  every 
observer  notices  among  savage  nations.  No  bar- 
barian can  bear  to  see  one  of  his  nation  deviate 
from  the  old  barbarous  customs  and  usages  of  his 
tribe.  All  the  tribe  would  inevitabij’  expect  a 
punishment  from  the  gods  if  any  one  of  them  re- 
frained from  what  was  old  or  began  what  was 
new  (cf.,  further,  art.  Custom).  Comparative 
sociology  at  once  reveals  a substantial  uniformit}’ 
of  genesis.  The  habitual  existence  of  chieftain- 
ship, the  establishment  of  chiefly  authorit}’  by 
war,  the  rise  everywhere  of  the  medicine-man  and 
the  priest — these  are  evident  in  all  early  organiza- 
tions. It  is  true  the  old  order  changes— leaving 
some  room  for  dissemblers — yielding  place  to  the 
new,  but  the  new  does  not  wholly  consist  of  posi- 
tive additions  to  the  old  ; much  of  it  is  merely  the 
old  verj’  slightly  modified,  very  slightly  displaced, 
and  verj’  supeificially  re-combined.  ‘ If  you  want,’ 
remarked  Swift,  ‘ to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
sensible  man,  you  should  be  of  the  opinion  of  the 
person  with  whom  for  the  time  being  you  are 
conversing.’  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  primi- 
tive men  were  profoundly  sensible.  'When  Lord 
Melbourne  declared  that  he  would  adhere  to  the 
Church  of  England  becattse  it  was  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  he  was  acting  upon  one  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  maxims  of  his  ancestors. 

Conduct  in  the  olden  days  was  never  individual- 
istic ; it  was  alwaj's  corporative.  To  early  man 
all  his  acts  were  tribal,  for  all  the  acts  of  the  tribe 
involved  him  in  their  consequences.  Hypocrisy  to 
him  was  abhorrent,  for  he  could  not  bear  any 
divergence  from  the  observed  ritual.  When  the 
street  statues  of  Hermes  were  mutilated,  all  the 
Athenians  felt  afraid ; they  thought  that  they 
would  be  ruined  because  one  of  their  corporate 
body  had  mutilated  the  image  of  a god.  The  mind 
of  the  citizen  had  been  so  permeated  by  the  ideas 
of  the  day  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  its 
mental  furniture.  His  brain,  not  merely  his 
actions,  was  so  cut  and  marked  as  to  conform  to 
the  orthodox  type.  His  habits,  his  superstitions, 
and  his  prejudices  were  absolutely  those  of  his 
feUow-tribesmen.  In  the  Fiji  Islands,  for  example, 
a chief  was  one  day  going  over  a mountain  path 
followed  by  many  of  his  people,  when  he  happened 
to  stumble  and  fall.  All  his  followers,  save  one, 
also  stumbled  and  fell.  Immediately  they  beat 
the  defaulter,  asking  him  whether  he  considered 
himself  better  than  the  chief. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  possessed  the  seed 
of  adaptiveness,  and  were,  therefore,  able  to  free 
themselves  from  the  cake  of  custom.  This  freedom, 
however,  made  possible  the  existence  of  the  hypo- 
crite, and  ^'Eschylus  (Again.  78S  tf.)  analyzes  the 
traits  in  his  character  ; 
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c: 


ttoAAoI  Se  jSpoTwv  rh  SoKelu  etyat 
7rporcov<rt  biKrjv  Trapaftavre^. 

Tw  dvcnrpayouuTL  6’  emaTevaxeiv 

7ra<:  Tt5  eVotp.og*  ^r\yp,o.  8e  Avnqs 
ovSev  e(j>’  ^Trap  TvpoQiKv^'ljo.t.' 

Kal  ^vyxo-^p^vatp  op.otOTrpeTret? 
ayeXacTo.  irpoaoiTra  ^ca^d/xekot. 
dcTt?  8*  ayaJBos  Trpo^aroyv<^fxu>Vy 
ovK  eari  \a9eiu  o/xp-ara  ^wto?, 

TO,  80KOVVT  ev(f}povos  8t.a.voLa^ 
vdapet  tratvett'  (l>LK6r'qTL. 

The  /^jac?  (ix.  312  f.)  speaks  even  more  plainly  : 

ep^^pb?  yap  /xot  KCtvo?  bju-w?  ’At5ao  TrvA.rjo’tt', 

09  X eVepov  (xku  KevO-p  ei^l  (fipeaCv,  aAAo  6e  ecTT]). 

With  this  passage  may  he  compared  Ocl.  xviii. 
282  f.,  and  Theognis,  Elcg.  87.  So  far  has  the 
Greek  travelled  from  the  old  conception  that  Plato 
lays  down  in  the  Republic  (iii.  394)  that  our  guard- 
ians ought  not  to  be  imitators,  and  that  tlie 
productions  of  the  imitative  arts  are  bastard  and 
illegitimate  (x.  60311'.,  Laws,  xi.  915  f.). 

During  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public the  presence  of  superstition  and  scei)ticism 
is  very  noticeable.  With  the  unreality  of  Roman 
literature  was  combined  the  unreality  of  education. 
The  teacher  often  selected  questions  of  casuistry 
for  discussion  by  the  pupil.  Sucli  discussions  in- 
evitably developed  the  tendency  of  the  age  to 
affectation  and  lack  of  reality.  To  this  Lucian 
and  Seneca,  Statius  and  Velleius  bear  witness. 
In  the  pages  of  the  fir.st  writer  we  meet  the  sham 
philosopher,  speaking  loudly  of  virtue  while  his 
cloak  covers  all  the  vices  of  dog  and  ai)e.  Cicero 
(de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  28.  70,  iii.  17.  43,  de  Div.  i.  3. 
6),  Seneca  (frag.  39),  Pana?tiu,s,  Polybius  (vi.  56), 
(Quintus  Scasvola,  and  Varro  (Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
vi.  4)  regarded  religion  as  the  device  of  statesmen 
to  control  the  masses  by  mystery  and  terror.  It 
had  become  impossible  for  tliese  men  to  believe  in 
the  old  faith,  yet  the  people  had  to  continue  to 
take  part  in  a gross  materialistic  worship.  Accord- 
ing to  Gibbon,  all  religions  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as 
equally  false,  and  by  the  statesman  as  equally  use- 
ful. Cicero  quotes  a dictum  of  a Pontifex  Maximus 
that  there  was  one  religion  of  the  poet,  another  of 
the  philosopher,  and  another  of  the  statesman. 

Stoicism  maintained  the  idea  of  a ‘ double  truth  ’ 

. — one  truth  for  the  intellectual  classes  and  one  for 
the  common  people,  the  climax  being  reached  in 
the  phrase,  ‘It  is  expedient  for  the  state  to  be 
deceived  in  matters  of  religion’  [expedit  igiturfalli 
in  religione  civitatem).  Thinkers  in  the  community 
adopted  this  attitude  towards  religion  in  the  last 
cent.  B.C.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  they  were 
hypocrites,  but  the  outcome  of  their  thought  was 
hypocritical.  Sulla  used  religion  for  State  pur- 
oses,  and  with  him  it  became  merely  another 
epartment  of  political  activity.  In  Cicero’.s  time 
old  women  had  ceased  to  tremble  at  the  fables 
about  the  infernal  regions  (de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  2-5). 
Even  boys,  according  to  Juvenal,  disbelieved  in  the 
world  of  spirits  [Sat.  ii.  149-152).  Cicero  was  an 
augur,  yet  he  quotes  with  approval  Cato’s  saying 
that  he  wondered  how  one  augur  could  meet 
another  without  laughing.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  people  still  retained  their  faith  in  the  old 
gods,  which  the  educated  had  lost.  The  latter,  in 
spite  of  their  disbelief,  attended  carefully  to  the 
details  of  ritual.  In  their  case  creed  and  practice 
were  utterly  divorced,  and  the  efi'ects  of  this 
divorce  on  the  moral  character  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined. In  commenting  upon  the  life  of  Seneca, 
Macaulay  remarks : 

‘The  business  of  a philosopher  was  to  declaim  in  praise  of 
poverty  witli  two  millions  sterling  out  at  usury  ; to  meditate 
epigrammatic  conceits  about  tlie  evils  of  luxury,  in  gardens 
wl\ieh  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns  ; to  rant  about  liberty, 
while  fawning  on  tlie  insolent  and  pampered  freedmeu  of 'a 
tyrant;  to  celebrate  tlie  divine  beauty  of  virtue  with  the  same 
pen  which  had  just  before  written  a defence  of  the  murder  of  a 
motlier  by  a son  ’ (f'ssays,  jiop.  ed,,  Ijondon,  1870,  p.  393). 


.Just  as  many  a sturdy  beggar  in  the  Mli.'ile 
Ages  donned  the  cowl  of  a begging  fiiar,  many  an 
idle  vagabond  and  profligate  called  him.self  a Stoic, 
and  brought  discredit  upon  the  name.  ' See  Taci- 
tus, Ann.  xvi.  32,  for  Egnatius,  a hypocrite  of  this 
order  ; A.  Grant,  Ethieg  of  Aristotle,  London,  1866, 
i.  281  ; J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to Philippiuns',  London, 
1878,  p.  284,  note  5.) 

The  latter-day  philosophies  of  Greece  proved  to 
the  Roman  that  the  foundations  of  his  religion 
were  baseless,  yet  its  existence  was  indispen.sable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  State.  This  conflict 
between  private  belief  and  public  conduct  can  be 
seen,  for  example,  in  Ennius.  He  ^^TOte  treatises, 
embodying  advanced  sceptical  doctrines,  and  he 
also  wrote  patriotic  poems  in  which  the  whole  cycle 
of  Roman  gods  was  exhibited  and  mosl  reven-mly 
treated.  From  Augustine’s  de  Civ.  D i (iv.  27  v.e 
learn  that  Quintus  ScfBvola  develops  the  ‘dou'.'c 
truth’  of  Ennius  into  the  familiar  triple  one — tlie 
religion  of  poets,  of  philosophers,  and  of  statiMm-n. 
The  writing  of  Scajvola  and  Varro  came  too  late, 
for  Sulla’s  control  of  religion  by  the  State  had 
killed  it. 

Contemporary  with  the  classical  pos.sessors  of 
‘ double  truth  ’ and  ‘ triple  truth  ’ were  the  Rhari.'ces, 
the  people  often  taken  as  typical  hypocrites.  Their 
hypocrisy  was  a consequence  of  their  past  history, 
for,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Exile,  Ezra  jierceivcd 
the  danger  of  associating  with  the  neighbouring 
peoples.  The  policj’  of  splendid  isolation  w.i.s  that 
best  fitted  to  save  Isr.ael  : it  must  ‘ observ  e to  do 
all  that  is  written  in  this  book  of  the  Torah,’  that 
is,  what  is  contained  in  the  live  books  of  Mo  e.-;. 
The  importance  of  the  Torah  forms  the  central 
jioint  in  the  outstanding  reformation  of  Ezra. 
Henceforward  the  Jew  felt,  as  he  had  never  felt 
before,  that  he  had  a guide  laying  down  a detailed 
code  of  conduct ; it  was  an  honest  attempt  to  guaid 
the  religious  life  of  the  family  from  the  corruption 
of  interco\irse  with  strangers.  The  strict  Jew 
became  the  Pharisee,  ‘the  separate  one.’  As  his 
strictness  increased,  he  explored  the  Torah  more 
thoroughly,  and  came  to  see  that  by  analogy  its 
precepts  apjilied  to  cases  not  originally  con'tem- 
jilated.  The  Scribes,  the  SSpherint,  interpreted 
the  Divine  teaching  so  widely  that  many  traditions 
came  into  being  ; the  Responsa  Priidcntium,  the 
‘ answers  of  the  learned  in  law,’  furnishes  a parallel 
case  from  Roman  law.  The  Sdphertm  worked  out 
rules  a2iplying  to  particular  cases,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  system  inculcated 
deliberation  in  judgment,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
casuistry  of  the  Talmud.  Moreover,  the  Scribe 
and  the  Jesuit  equally  urged  that  this  deliberation 
proceeded  from  the  desire  to  ilo  justice  to  every 
possible  asjiect  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Under  the  princes  of  the  ISIaccabivan  house  thero 
was  a steady  tendency  towards  a stricter  enforce- 
ment of  the  Torah.  The  Pharisees  (PSriishin!. 
‘ separated  ’)  frowned  upon  the  vvorldliness  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  formed'  themselves  into 
distinct  societies  idedged  to  observe  certain  rules 
in  the  matter  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  accord- 
ing as  the  Torah  or  traditions  derived  from  it 
allowed  or  forbade  these  points.  The  rules  of  right 
conduct,  the  Hdlakhah,  increased  so  much  in  scope 
that  they  practically  covered  all  the  actions  of  a 
man’s  life.  It  is  plain  that  the  Hiihrkhdth  imposed 
upon  the  many  what  only  the  few  could  obey,  and 
the  result  was  hypocrisy,  and  formalism  became 
ju'cvalent.  The  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
was  jverformed,  while  the  motive  of  these  actions 
was  not  sullicicntly  scrutinized.  Jesus,  then,  was 
obliged  to  speak  idainly  in  the  long  siieech  con- 
tained in  Mt  28,  when  He  said  : ‘ AVoe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  1’  In  (heir  case 
the  letter  had  killed  the  si>irit.  They  had  played 
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a noble  part  in  Jewish  life,  but  their  hypocrisy  (cf. 
the  seven  classes  of  Pharisees,  of  whom  five  are 
hypocritical  or  foolish,  Sotah  226)  had  destroyed 
their  usefulness.  They  had  been  truly  patriotic, 
truly  scrupulous,  but  their  social  ritual  forced 
them  to  become  unscrupulous.  It  is  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  best  which  makes  the  worst,  and  the 
sincere  observer  of  the  Torah  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
left  for  his  successors  in  the  days  of  Christ  the 
most  insincere  of  men. 

IMost  men  want  their  lives  regulated  for  them, 
and  what  the  SGpherim  had  done  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Christian  Church  undertook  to  carry 
on.  Cases  of  conscience  had  rules  formulated  for 
them,  and  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  we 
find  an  elaborate  code  of  morality.  In  the  Sumvia 
Theologica,  ii.  2,  the  question  of  hypocrisy  receives 
careful  treatment. 

Qu.  c.xi.  art.  i.  asks,  ‘Is  all  simulation  sinful?’  Simulation, 
we  learn,  is  properly  a lie  enacted  in  certain  signs,  consisting  of 
outward  actions ; and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  one  lies 
in  word  or  in  action.  Hence,  as  all  lying  is  sinful,  so  also  is  all 
dissimulation.  As  one  lies  in  word  when  he  signifies  that  which 
is  not,  bat  not  when  he  is  silent  over  what  is— which  is  some- 
times lawful ; so  it  is  simulation  when  by  outward  signs,  consist- 
ing of  action  or  things,  any  one  signifies  that  which  is  not,  but 
not  when  one  omits'^  to  signify  that  which  is ; hence  without 
any  simulation  a person  may  conceal  his  own  sin. 

Art.  ii. ; ‘Is  hypocrisy  the  same  as  dissimulation  ? ’ Augustine 
says : ‘ As  actors  (hypocritce,  viroKpiraO  pretend  to  other 
characters  than  their  own,  and  act  the  part  of  that  which  they 
are  not ; so  in  the  churches  and  in  all  human  life,  whoever 
wishes  to  seem  what  he  is  not,  is  a hypocrite  or  actor  ; for  he 
pretends  to  be  just  without  rendering  himself  such.’  So,  then, 
hypocrisy  is  simulation,  not,  however,  any  and  every  simulation, 
but  only  that  by  which  a person  pretends  to  a character  not 
his  own,  as  when  a sinner  pretends  to  the  character  of  a just 
man.  The  habit  or  garment  of  holiness,  religious  or  clerical, 
signifies  a state  wherein  one  is  bound  to  works  of  perfection. 
And,  therefore,  when  one  takes  the  holy  habit  intending  to 
betake  himself  to  a state  of  perfection,  if  afterwards  he  fads  by 
weakness,  he  is  not  a pretender  or  hypocrite,  because  he  is  not 
bound  to  declare  his  sin  by  laying  the  holy  habit  aside.  But  if 
he  were  to  take  the  holy  habit  in  order  to  figure  as  a just  man, 
he  would  be  a hypocrite  and  pretender. 

Art.  iv.  : ‘ Is  hypocrisy  a mortal  sin  ? ’ There  are  two  things 
in  hypocrisy,  the  want  of  holiness  and  the  state  of  possessing 
it.  If,  therefore,  by  a hypocrite  we  are  to  understand  one 
whose  intention  is  carried  to  both  these  points,  so  that  he  cares 
not  to  have  holiness  but  only  to  appear  holy — as  the  word  is 
usually  taken  in  Holy  Scripture — in  that  understanding  it  is 
clearly  a mortal  sin ; for  no  one  is  totally  deprived  of  holiness 
otherwise  than  by  mortal  sin.  But  if  by  a hypocrite  is  meant 
one  who  intends  to  counterfeit  the  holiness  which  mortal  sin 
makes  him  fall  short  of,  then  though  he  is  in  mortal  sin,  still 
the  mere  prudence  on  his  part  is  not  always  a mortal  sin,  but 
is  sometimes  only  venial.  To  tell  when  it  is  venial  and  when 
mortal,  we  must  observe  the  end  in  view.  If  that  end  be 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  one’s  neighbour,  it  will 
be  a mortal  sin,  as  when  one  pretends  to  holiness  in  order  to 
dissemble  false  doctrine,  or  to  gain  some  ecclesiastical  dignit.v 
of  which  he  is  unworthy,  or  any  other  temporal  goods,  placing 
his  last  end  in  them.  But  if  the  end  intended  be  not  inconsistent 
with  charity,  it  rvill  be  a venial  sin,  as  when  one  finds  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  the  mere  assumption  of  a character  that  does 
not  belong  to  him : of  such  a one  it  is  said  that  ‘ there  is  more 
vanity  than  malice  in  him.’ 

This  analysis  is  noteworthy  because  it  is  the 
presentation  tliat  dominated  medimval  life,  and  in 
the  Summa  Theologica  Latin  Christianity  received 
a definitive  form,  covering  all  the  transactions  of 
life.  The  separation  between  law  and  custom, 
thought  and  action,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all 
forms  of  hypocrisy,  and  literature  bears  witness  to 
this  divorce  of  creed  and  life. 

The  poem  Piers  the  Plowman  exposes  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  while  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  does  not  overlook  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  In  The  Scourge  of  Villaiiie,  Harston 
analyzes  the  most  offensive  forms  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
sensualist.  The  Reformers  devote  much  attention  to  this 
particular  vice.  Bradford  describes  a hj^pocritical  profession 
of  the  Gospel  (Sermons,  Cambridge,  1848,  p.  436  f.).  Ridley 
shows  that  hypocrisy  is  a double  evil  (Works,  do.  1841,  p.  60). 
Becon  points  out  its  prevalence  (Early  Writings,  do.  1843,  p. 
40),  analyzes  it  (Prayers,  do.  1844,  p.  610 ; cf.  Bullinger,  Decades, 
V.  [do.  1852]  11  f.),  exposes  the  dislike  of  God’s  word  (Catechism, 
do.  1844,  p.  468),  the  liability  to  fall  away  in  time  of  persecution 
(Prayers,  263),  and  the  vainglory  of  its  prayer  (Early  Writings, 
130).  Buliinger  compares  hypocrites  to  chaff  and  rotten 
members  (Decades,  v.  12-13).  Latimer  emphasizes  the  difficulty 
in  knowing  them  (Remains,  Cambridge,  1845,  p.  62),  dwells  on 
their  salutation  and  conduct  (Sermons,  do.  1844,  p.  289)  and 
their  desire  to  sell  their  works,  their  ‘opera  supererogationis ’ 


(ib.  482 ; Remains,  200).  John  Woolton  notes  their  observance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  (ITAe  Christian  Manual,  Cambridge,  1851, 
p.  45).  William  Tindale  observes  that  they  extol  their  own 
works  above  the  law  of  God  (Expositions,  do.  1849,  p.  127), 
notes  their  alms,  prayers,  and  fastings  (ib.  78),  their  desire  to  be 
praised  of  men  (Doctrinal  Treatises,  do.  1848,  p.  73),  their 
outward  abstention  from  sin  (ib.  80),  their  impurity  in  heart 
(Expositions,  26,  Doctrinal  Treatises,  490),  their  faith  (Exposi- 
tions, 11,  130),  their  judgment  of  others  (ib.  112),  that  they  have 
the  world  on  their  side  (Doctrinal  Treatises,  133),  that  they 
must  be  rebuked  (Expositions,  44),  and  their  wisdom  must  be 
turned  to  foolishness  (Doctrinal  Treatises,  134). 

A perusal  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers  proves 
how  conscious  they  were  of  the  relaxation  of  moral 
discipline  in  the  16th  century.  Moreover,  when 
persecution  overawes,  it  transforms  a man  into  a 
hypocrite.  The  weak  bent  to  the  intolerant  policy 
of  the  time  by  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  intrigue 
and  falsehood,  and  both  then  and  ever  since  escape 
has  frequently  been  sought  from  censure — whether 
ecclesiastical  or  social — by  a feigned  compliance 
which  is  the  mark  of  hypocrisy. 
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HYSTERIA, — Hysteria  [varipa,  ‘ the  womb  ’) 
is  a psychical,  or  at  any  rate  a functional,  nervous 
disease,  which  is  so  much  more  frequent  in  women 
that  its  consideration  as  regards  the  male  sex  may 
for  the  present  be  omitted.  The  chief  clinical 
feature  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  is  not 
manifested  by  the  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the 
affection,  is  the  hysterical  fit ; the  other  symptoms 
are  either  preliminary  or  subsequent  to  the  fit,  or 
they  occur  as  isolated  symptoms  with  a tendency 
to  culminate  in  the  fit.  The  fit  may  succeed  a 
period  of  great  excitement,  or  it  may  come  on 
spontaneously,  hut  it  never  occurs  suddenly,  as  is 
the  case  in  epilepsy ; and  it  usually  takes  place 
when  other  people  are  present.  Consciousness  is 
never  entirely  lost,  as  may  be  ascertained  by 
touching  the  conjunctivse,  when  a protective  spasm 
of  the  eyelids  will  at  once  occur.  The  eyeballs  are 
always  turned  up,  so  that  the  pupils  are  concealed 
under  the  upper  eyelids.  The  hands  are  clenched, 
and  the  thumbs  inverted.  There  is  usually  clonie 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  and  the  patient  struggles 
and  throws  herself  about.  She  may  moan  or  cry 
and  breathe  stertorously,  hut  there  is  no  biting  of 
the  tongue  or  bloody  froth  about  the  mouth,  as  in 
the  epileptic  fit.  The  paroxysm  generally  termin- 
ates with  crying,  laughing,  sighing,  or  yawning, 
and  is  followed  by  a feeling  of  exhaustion.  Various 
mental,  motor,  and  sensory  symptoms  appear  in 
hysterical  subjects,  subsequent  to  the  fit,  associated 
with  it,  or  independent  of  it. 

I.  Mental  symptoms. — The  subjects  of  hysteria 
are  neuropathic,  and  a hereditary  tendency  to 
insanity  or  the  neuroses  is  usually  present  in 
their  family  history.  They  manifest  prominently 
those  symptoms  of  instability  which  are  described 
by  modern  writers  as  mental  degeneracy.  Chief 
among  these  are  a want  of  intellectual  vigour, 
excitability,  ostentation,  vanity,  deficient  self- 
reliance,  and  a craving  for  sympathy  and  notoriety. 
The  subjects  are  extremely  susceptible  to  sugges- 
tion by  stronger  wills  than  their  own,  and  exhibit 
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a feeble  resistance  to  various  instinctive  promptings 
or  temptations  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  by  no  means  deficient 
in  intelligence,  and  the  ingenuity  they  disjday  in 
attracting  attention  to  their  supposed  maladies,  or 
in  simulating  diseases,  is  often  phenomenal.'  Upon 
such  a psychical  basis  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
diseased  mental  symptoms  may  assume  many  and 
diverse  forms.  Some  of  the  patients  are  depressed 
and  moody ; others  gay,  excited,  and  reckless  in 
their  conduct.  Many  of  them  are  restless,  irritable, 
impatient,  and  difficult  to  manage  or  to  live  with. 
The  morbid  ambition  of  others  leads  them  to  such 
means  of  attaining  notoriety  as  prolonged  fasting, 
the  invention  of  improbable  tales  of  assault  upon 
themselves — usually  of  an  indecent  nature — or  the 
simulation  of  various  forms  of  obscure  diseases,  of 
which  paralysis  of  motion  is  the  principal. 

2.  Motor  symptoms. — It  is  a mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  true  hysterical  paralysis  is  a simu- 
lated affection.  This  paralysis  is  distinguished 
from  ordinary  organic  forms  in  so  far  as  sensation 
in  the  paralyzed  limb  is  never  abolished,  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  afl'ected  part  is  not  impaired.  In 
hysterical  hemiplegia  the  face  and  tongue  are 
rarely  implicated,  while  in  hysterical  paraplegia 
the  two  lower  limbs  are  usually  unequally  para- 
lyzed. 

3.  Sensory  symptoms. — The  principal  sensory 
disturbance  is  a condition  of  hypersesthesia,  or 
over-sensitiveness,  which  involves  both  the  special 
senses  and  the  general  sensibility  of  the  patient. 
Slight  sounds,  bright  lights,  or  a small  degree  of 
cutaneous  pressure  produce  undue  and  exaggerated 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system.  Neuralgic  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  are  often  complained 
of.  One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  is  the 
globus  hystericus,  described  as  a choking  feeling  or 
a constriction  in  the  throat  or  chest,  as  if  a ball 
were  passing  up  or  down  the  cavity.  Anfesthesia 
of  different  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  involving 
one  whole  side,  is  not  an  unusual  symptom  in 
advanced  cases.  The  patient  may  be  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  the  symptom,  and  the  anaesthesia 
may  be  eitlier  complete  or  partial.  Generally 
speaking,  in  hemianaesthesia  the  condition  is  per- 
manent, but  fluctuates  in  degree  from  time  to 
time.  Charcot  attached  great  importance  to 
tenderness  of  the  ovary,  usually  the  left,  in 
hysteria.  The  ovarian  hyperaesthesia  is  indicated 
by  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  corre- 
sponding in  site  to  the  position  of  the  affected 
ovary.  This  pain  may  be  so  extremely  acute  that 
the  slightest  touch  on  the  part  is  dreaded,  while  in 
other  patients  firm  pressure  is  required  to  elicit  it. 
Firm  pressure  has  usually  a decisive  effect  in 
checking  the  advent  of  the  hysterical  fit.  In  other- 
cases  it  tends  to  bring  out  certain  sensations  which 
are  known  as  the  aura  hysterica,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  globus  hystericus  already  referred  to. 
The  hyperaesthetic  ovary  is  usually  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  body  as  is  affected  by  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  disturbances  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  three  pheno- 
mena which  are  associated  with  hysteria.  These 
are ; (1)  catalepsy,  (2)  trance,  and  (3)  ecstasy. 
These  three  phenomena  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  one  another  that  the  one  may  merge 
into  the  other  in  the  same  subject.  In  catalepsy 
there  is  a condition  of  stupor,  accompanied  or  not 
with  loss  of  consciousness,  and  followed  or  not  by 
a recollection  of  what  took  place  during  the  con- 
dition. The  will  to  move  is  in  abeyance,  and  the 
muscles  are  rigid.  'When  a limb  is  moved  passively 
by  an  observer,  it  remains  in  any  position  in  wliicli 
it  may  be  placed.  In  the  state  of  trance  the 
patient  lies  as  if  dead — some  persons  have  even 
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been  ‘laid  out’  as  dead  in  this  state;  the  skin 
assumes  a deathly  paleness  ; and  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  circulation  are  so  attenuated  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible.  In  the  ecstatic  state  the 
patient  becomes  so  vividly  hallucinated  that  com- 
plete scenes  which  she  is  able  to  describe  fluently 
pass  in  sequence  before  the  mental  vision.  The 
nature  of  the  ‘ visions  ’ changes  according  as  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patient  varies  emotion- 
ally from  grave  to  gay.  The  ecstatic  state  is 
accompanied  by  posturing  and  gesturing  of  an 
exaggerated  character,  which  not  infrequently 
terminate  in  dancing  movements  such  as  are  prac- 
tised by  certain  religious  communities. 

5.  Estimated  by  its  universal  diffusion  over  the 
world  and  by  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  travellers,  lay  and  medical,  hysteria 
must  be  the  most  common  of  all  the  neuro.ses.  In 
the  very  oldest  Brahmanical  writings,  which  pre- 
cede the  Christian  era  by  thousands  of  years, 
mention  is  made  of  it  among  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  (J.  Jolly,  Madicin  [^GlAP  iii.  10 
(1901)],  p.  119).  The  origin  of  the  word,  derived 
from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physicians,  is  also 
very  ancient.  Coming  down  to  comparatively 
modern  times,  we  find  it  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  writings  of  traveller, s.  Judging  from  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  these  references,  we  can 
form  the  opinion  that  ‘ one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  malady  is  the  group  of  countries  in  the  Arctic 
latitudes  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  including 
Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Lapland,  and  the  parts 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Ilussia  in  the  extreme 
north.  From  the  last  of  these  we  have  information 
of  the  truly  endemic  prevalence  of  hysteria  among 
the  women  of  the  Samojeds  . . . and  of  the  Jakutes 
and  other  Siberian  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamschatka  . . . thus  hysteria  is 
unusually  common  among  the  women  of  the  Baltic 
Brovinces,  and  among  those  of  Viatka,  Siml  risk, 
Samara  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppes’ (A.  Ilirsch,  Gcog. 
and  Hist.  Pathol.,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1S83-86,  iii. 
519).  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malaj-  I’enin- 
sula  a peculiar  manifestation  of  the  disease,  known 
as  latah,  is  very  common,  of  which  an  excellent 
description  has  been  given  by  Ellis  (Journ.  of 
Mental  Science,  1897,  p.  32). 

6.  When  we  turn  from  endemic  to  epidemic  hj-s- 
teria,  a wide  and  difficult  field  of  inquiry  ])resents  it- 
self. As  hysteria  is  a hereditary  disease,  it  must  he 
latent  in  otherwise  apparently  normal  populations 
to  an  enormous  extent.  This  latent  potentiality 
may  suddenly  become  active,  under  the  inlluence 
of  any  powerful  excitant,  moral  or  spiritual,  acting 
on  a people.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
powerful  emotional  excitants  shari)ly  delimit  the 
neuropathic  from  the  normal  elements  in  a popula- 
tion. The  history  of  religious  hysterical  eiiidomics 
is  inextricably  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  and  can  be 
traced,  through  the  records  of  the  Asiatics  and 
other  Eastern  races,  down  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Mad  Mullahs  of  our  own  day.  In  Europe,  during 
the  Christian  era,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
it  was  the  ‘ dancing  mania  ’ of  the  Middle  Ages. 
An  account  of  it  given  by  Eaynald,  as  it  was 
witnessed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1374,  is  as  follows  : 

‘ They  formed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and  appearing  to  have 
lost  all  control  over  their  senses,  continued  dancing:,  reg-ardless 
of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  together,  until  at  length  they  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a state  of  exhaustion.  . . . While  dancing  they 
neither  saw  nor  heard,  being-  insensible  to  external  impressions 
through  the  senses,  but  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies 
conjuring  up  spirits  whose  names  they  shrieked  out.  . . . ^^  hero 
the  disease  was  completely  developed,  the  attack  commenced 
with  epileptic  convulsions.  . . . They  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
suddenly  springing  up  began  their  dance  amidst  stran^'e  contor- 
tions ’ ((juoted  from  J.  F.  O.  lleckcr,  Epidemics  of  tne  Middle 
Ages,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  184'1,  p.  87). 

Those  interested  in  this  peculiar  form  of  psycho- 
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pathology  will  find  a very  full  description  of  it  in 
J.  F.  C.  Hecker’s  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  such  epidemics  are  not  necessarily  associated 
with  religious  fervour  alone  is  seen  from  the  similar 
outbreaks  of  hysterical  excitement  which  occurred 
in  Paris  during  the  llevolution  and  after  the  close 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  In  Madagascar,  in  the 
year  1864,  an  epidemic  of  hysteria  occurred  among 
girls  and  young  married  women  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  occasion  of  the 
outbreak,  which  began  at  one  point  and  spread 
gradually  over  almost  the  whole  island,  was  the 
profound  sensation  caused  .among  the  peojde  by 
the  violent  death  of  the  king,  and  the  conserpient 
changes  in  the  form  of  religion  and  laws.  The 
morbid  phenomena  were  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Hirsch,  loc.  cit.  jj.  529).  See  also  art.  Degenera- 
tion. 

From  the  above  facts  and  many  others  that 


might  be  cited,  it  appears  probable  that  in  every 
population  there  is  a certain  amount  of  hysteria ; 
that  it  varies  in  amount  in  dill'erent  communities 
or  races  ; and  that  in  predisposed  individuals  the 
disease  varies  in  intensity — from  those  subjects 
who  without  known  cause  present  the  pronounced 
clinical  symptoms  of  convulsion,  hallucination, 
mental  aberration,  or  disease-mimicry,  up  to  tlio.se 
who  only  under  extreme  excitement  manifest 
perversions  of  feeling  and  conduct  of  a pathological 
nature. 

Literaturb. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  and  the  standard  works  on  Medicine  and  Patholog'y,  see 
P.  Sollier,  Genise  et  nature  de  I’lujsth'ie,  Paris,  1S97  ; P.  Janet, 
Mat  mental  des  hysGrujues,  do.  1893,  and  Les  Nivroses,  1898  ; 
R.  Lee,  Treatise  on  Hysteria,  London,  1871 ; Legrand  du 
Saulle,  Les  HysUriques^,  Paris,  1891;  A.  Moll,  Das  nerviise 
Weib  Berlin,  1898 ; A.  T.  Schofield,  Functional  Nerve 
Diseases,  London,  1908 ; F.  C.  Skey,  Hysteria,  do.  1867  ; P. 
Mantegazza,  Estasi  umane,  Milan,  1887. 
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IBADlS.  — The  Ibadis  were  a Muslim  sect,  a 
branch  of  the  Khawarij  {q.v.).  They  avere  called 
after 'Abd.allah  b.  Ibad,  avho  figures  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Tabari  (ii.  517)  in  tbe  ye.ar  65,  as  separating 
himself  from  the  Kharijite  leader,  Nafi'  b.  Al-Azraq 
(founder  of  the  Azariqah),  and  taking  a more  lenient 
view  of  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  the  unor- 
thodox than  Nafi',  but  less  lenient  than  that  of 
'Abdallah  b.  Safiar,  founder  of  the  Sufriyya.  The 
chronicles  otlierwise  say  little  about  him,  and  in- 
deed confuse  him  with  other  personages  ; but,  in  an 
Ibadite  treatise  excerpted  by  E.  Sachau  (Mittheil. 
des  Seminars  fur  orient.  Sprachen,  ii.  [Berlin,  1899] 
47-83),  two  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  him  to  the  LTmayyad  Khalif 'Abd  al-Malik  are 
preserved,  and  his  birth  and  death  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reignsof  Mu'awiya  (A.D.  661-680) 
and  'Abd  al-Malik  (685-705)  respectively.  These 
letters  are  homiletic  in  character,  and  contain  little 
that  is  definite  respecting  the  special  doctrines  of 
Ibn  Ibad,  though  insisting  on  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  the  Kharijites,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  Othman,  and  afterwards 
for  that  of 'Ali.  There  is  probably  little  reason  for 
supposing  them  to  be  genuine,  and  analogous  for- 
geries are  common.  Ibn  Ibad  appears  to  have 
devised  a new  interpretation  for  the  word  kafir, 
‘ denier,’  which  ordinarily  means  ‘ unbeliever,’  but 
may  .also  signify  ‘ ungrateful  ’ ; according  to  him, 
a Muslim  who  committed  a capital  offence  might 
be  described  as  a kafr  in  the  latter  sense ; and  the 
consequence  to  be  deduced  was  that  the  goods  of 
Muslims  might  not  be  approjiriated  as  spoil,  though 
their  lives  might  be  taken.  This  doctrine,  which 
is  sketched  by  Tabari  (loc.  cit.),  is  afterwards  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Ibadis  by  writers  on 
sects  ('Abd  al-Qahir  [t  A.H.  429],  in  al-Farq  bain 
al-Firaq,  Cairo,  1910,  p.  82 ; 'Abd  al-Qadir  al- 
Jilani  [t  A.H.  561],  in  al-Ghunyah,  Cairo,  1288  A.H., 
i.  76.  19). 

By  the  end  of  the  Urnayyad  period  the  views  of 
Ibn  Ibad  appear  to  have  found  numerous  adherents, 
since  the  Ibadi  'Abdallah  b.  Yahya,  who  headed 
an  insurrection  in  A.H.  1.30,  found  support  in 
Basra,  Badramaut,  and  Yemen.  A detailed  ac- 
count of  this  revolt  is  given  in  the  Aghdni  (1st  ed., 
Bfilaq,  1285,  XX.  97-114)  ; and  perhaps  the  most 
authentic  documents  which  we  possess  about  the 
tenets  of  the  sect  are  the  sermons  which  in  that 


narrative  are  ascribed  to  the  heads  of  the  rebellion, 
which  was  shortly  crushed  by  the  Urnayyad  forces, 
after  the  Ibadis  had  enjoyed  brief  supremacy  in 
both  Mecca  and  Medina.  Early  in  the  Abbasid 
period  they  gained  ground  in  Africa,  where  in  A.D. 
758  they  founded  Sijilmasa,  and  held  Qairawan 
from  758-762.  They  became  prominent  ag.ain  be- 
tween A.D.  942  and  947,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
Fatimids,  and  the  survivors  took  refuge  in  Jebel 
Nefusa,  where  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  time  of 
Ibn  Hauqal  (f  A.H.  366),  and  where  the  community 
still  survives.  From  Africa  they  spread  to  Spain, 
where  in  the  time  of  the  author  last  quoted  they 
were  represented  in  Castille,  and  an  author  of  the 
5th  cent.  A.H.  (Ibn  5azm)  .speaks  of  the  Ibadis  in 
that  country  rejecting  meat  slaughtered  by  Jews 
or  Christi.ans.  In  the  somewhat  earlier  tre,atise 
by  'Abd  al-Qahir  they  are  divided  into  four  sub- 
sects,  called  Hafsiyyah,  B.arithiyya,  Yazidij'ya, 
and  ‘ Believers  in  pious  acts  not  done  for  God’s 
sake’ ; they  differed  on  a variety  of  subjects,  but 
all  agreed  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word  kafir 
given  above,  with  the  consequences  deduced. 

From  an  early  time  they  appear  to  have  been 
dominant  in  Oman,  where  their  religion  is  still 
official.  There  they  were  found  by  Ibn  Batuta  in 
the  14th  cent.  ; he  observes  that  at  midday  on 
Friday  they  have  a prayer  of  four  inclinations, 
and  something  like  a khutba  (‘sermon’).  They 
ask  God’s  favour  for  the  first  two  khalifs,  but  say 
nothing  of  the  third  or  fourth,  and  indeed  speak  of 
the  last  as  ‘ the  man,’  whereas  they  call  the  assassin 
at  whose  hand  he  fell  ‘the  faithful  servant’  (ed. 
and  tr.  Defremery  and  Sanguinetti,  Paris,  1853-59, 
ii.  228).  J.  R.  Wellsted  (Travels  in  Arabia,  Lon- 
don, 1838,  i.  332)  claims  to  be,  after  Sale,  the  first 
European  to  give  any  account  of  their  tenets ; he 
appears  to  have  employed  an  account  drawn  up 
by  a contemporary  dervish,  which  he  imperfectly 
understood  ; the  statement  that  the  Ibadis  deny 
that  the  Deity  will  be  seen  in  the  next  ivorld  (as  the 
Sunnis  think)  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Saehau’s 
treatise.  The  account  of  W.  G.  Pal grave  (TVawe/s, 
London,  1865,  ii.  366)  is  even  less  accurate  than 
Wellsted’s.  Other  places,  besides  Jebel  Nefusa, 
where  Ibadi  communities  continue  to  exist  are  the 
island  Jerlia,  and  the  Cercle  Laghouat  in  Algeria, 
where  the  M’zab  profess  this  doctrine.  L.  Kinn 
(Marabouts  et  Khouan,  Algiers,  1884,  p.  143)  states 
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that  this  settlement  dates  fi-om  about  A. H.  400,  and 
that  those  who  started  it  had  originally  dwelt  south 
of  Vargla  at  Kcrima,  Sedrata,  and  Jebel  Ibad. 
These  Algerian  Ibadis,  who  in  1884  numbered 
about  49,000,  are,  according  to  this  author,  more 
like  an  ascetic  sect  than  a iiolitical  community. 
He  speaks  very  highly  of  their  honesty,  morality, 
and  devoutness.  Their  organization  resembles  in 
many  respects  that  of  the  Stifi  confraternities. 
The  most  accurate  account  hitherto  published  in 
Arabic  is  that  excerpted,  as  stated  above,  by 
Sachau  from  a treatise  called  Kashf  al-Ghummah, 
which  is  only  one  specimen  of  a large  Ibadi  litera- 
ture, little  known  in  Europe.  The  treatise  is  evi- 
dently late,  and  appears  to  be  modelled  on  the 
manuals  in  use  among  the  larger  Muslim  com- 
munities ; and  the  differences  between  the  Ibadi 
doctrine  and  the  Sunni  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
numerous ; moreover,  the  author,  in  his  polemic 
against  the  Sunni  doctors,  seriously  misrepresents 
them.  Like  the  Sunnis,  the  Ibadis  believe  in  pre- 
destination ; they  define  ‘ faith  ’ as  ‘ word  and  deed,  ’ 
and  declare  that  repentance  is  only  for  uninten- 
tional offences.  The  bulk  of  their  polemic  is  di- 
rected against  views  which  are  associated  with  the 
Slii'ah,  the  Murjis,  and  the  Mu'tazils. 

Owing  to  the  French  annexation  of  the  M’zab 
confederation  in  1882,  the  legal  system  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  studied  by  French  scholars,  and 
a manual  of  M’zabite  legislation  was  drawn  up  by 
E.  Zeys  (Algiers,  1886).  This  is  based  on  a work 
called  the  Nil  by  the  Shaikh  'Abdal-'Aziz,  of  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century.  A further  list  of 
Ibadite  works  is  enumerated  by  A.  Imbert,  Le 
Droit  ahadhita  chez  les  Musulmans  de  Zanzibar 
et  de  VAfrique  orientate  (Algiers,  1903);  the  ear- 
liest of  these  is  called  Bay  an  al-Shar  ( ‘ Explanation 
of  the  Code’),  in  more  than  70  volumes,  composed 
by  Muhammad  b.  Sulaiman  (t  A.H.  508),  while 
the  most  authoritative  is  of  about  the  year  1840 
A.D.,  called  Qcimus al-Slmri  a { ‘ Ocean  of  the  Law  ’), 
in  more  than  90  volumes.  Imbert  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  system  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance,  based  on  a monograph  by 
Sachau  ( ‘ Muhammedanisches  Erbrecht,’  in  SB  A W, 
1894,  p.  viii). 

Literature. — To  the  authorities  quoted  above  add  I.  Gold- 
ziher,  VorUsmigcn  iXher  den  Islam,  Heidelberg,  1910 ; E.  Mer- 
cier,  Histoire  de  VAfrique  septentrioiuile,  Paris,  1888-90. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

IBN  EZRA. — I.  Ibn  Ezra,  Abraham  ben  Meir 
(Aben  Ezra,  Avenares),  Jewish  philosopher,  poet, 
grammarian,  and  exegete,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely-known  Jewish  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  bom  in  Toledo,  Spain,  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  11th  cent.,  and  died  c.  1167.  The  first  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  native  country,  which 
he  seems  to  have  left  in  the  year  1140.  From  that 

ear  until  his  death  he  was  a continuous  wanderer, 

is  way  leading  him  to  Egypt  and  through 
Northern  Africa,  Italy,  and  Soutliern  France,  and 
to  England.  His  place  of  death  is  variously  given  : 
some  authorities  contend  for  Home,  others  for 
Calahorra  on  the  frontier  of  Navarre.  Ibn  Ezra 
was  a prolific  writer;  his  roaming  life  did  not 
prevent  him  from  composing  works  upon  a variety 
of  subjects.  His  style  is  always  precise — sometimes 
so  precise  as  to  be  slightly  unintelligible,  especi- 
ally in  his  commentaries ; and  at  times  hurried- 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

As  a poet,  Ibn  Ezra  is  a worthy  representative 
of  the  Hispano-Jewish  Hebrew  poetry,  which  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  Arabs.  While  not 
possessing  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  its 
greatest  representative,  Jehudah  Halevi  (g-.w.),  he 
excels  him  in  the  depth  of  liis  feeling  and  in  the 
pungency  of  his  wit.  Fkilly  150  of  his  religious 
poems — ^lyric,  didactic,  and  historical — liave  found 


their  way  into  the  prayer-book  of  the  Synagogue. 
His  Dlwdn,  or  collected  poetical  works,  comprises 
about  260  different  piece.s,  and  contains  many  that 
are  of  a purely  worldly  character.  He  often  plays 
witli  numerical  relations,  as  he  was  much  interested 
in  mathematics.  As  is  the  fashion  in  Oriental 
literature,  he  clothed  a variety  of  subjects  in  poetic 
garb.  Not  only  did  he  intersperse  short  poems  in 
the  introductions  to  his  various  commentaries  on 
parts  of  the  Bible,  but  he  versified  treatises  on 
religion,  on  calendar-rules,  and  on  chess. 

His  DiwO.n  has  been  published  by  Jacob  Egera,  Diwdn  des 
Abraham  ibn  Esra,  Berlin,  1886;  and  his  collected  poetical 
works  by  David  Kahana,  Kobez  hokrnat  ha-Ra’ba',  2 vols., 
Warsaw,  1894 ; and  with  German  tr.  by  David  Rosin,  lieime 
und  Gediehte  des  Abraham  ibn  Esra,  Breslau,  1885-1894.  Cf. 
K.  Albrecbt,  ‘ Studien  zu  den  Dichtungen  Abrahams  ben  Ezra,’ 
ZDMG  Ivii.  [1903]  421-473. 

In  philosophy,  Ibn  Ezra  shows  distinct  traces  of 
Neo-Flatonic  and  Pythagorean  influences.  His 
Neo-Platonic  ideas  he  seems  to  have  adopted  from 
his  earlier  contemporary  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol 
iq.v.);  the  Pythagorean  from  the  writings  of  the 
Arabic  ‘ Brethren  of  Purity.’  According  to  Ibn 
Ezra,  the  whole  universe  is  made  up  of  substance 
and  form — with  the  exception  of  God,  who  is 
substance  alone ; though  substance  is  defined  as 
that  of  which  being  can  be  predicated.  God  is 
further  described  as  the  power  out  of  which  comes 
that  which  is  felt  and  thought.  He  is  incorporeal 
and  spiritual,  ‘ knowing  in  a sense  very  ditt'erent  to 
the  knowledge  of  man,  since  He  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  Knower  and  the  thing  known.’ 
But  God  knows  only  general  ideas — the  immutable 
and  permanent  species,  not  the  individuals  th.at  go 
to  make  up  the  species.  When  we  attribute 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  righteousness  to  Him,  we 
are  describing  His  actions  only,  not  His  essence. 
When  we  sjieak  of  God’s  creative  act,  we  refer 
only  to  the  sublunar  world  ; the  rest  of  creation — 
heavenly  bodies,  angels,  spheres,  and  stars — have 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  He  is  thus  opposed  to 
what  became  the  official  theological  doctrine  of 
Judaism,  the  creatio  ex  nihilo.  God  determines 
the  species,  to  which  He  gives  the  power  to  fashion 
the  individual.  The  sublunar  world  is  created 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  angels.  In 
fact,  God  acts  upon  the  world  through  the  angels, 
and  through  certain  human  beings  who  have  not 
entirely  lost  the  character  of  angels — prophets, 
pious  ones,  and  the  righteous.  Ho  also  uses  as 
intermediaries  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  by  their 
conjunction,  work  good  or  evil  upon  mankind. 
But,  in  order  to  save  his  religious  conceptions, 
Ibn  Ezra  holds  that  God  can  overpower  the  work- 
ings of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; and  that  this  inter- 
ference depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the 
subject  affected,  thus  making  free  will  possible. 
It  is  accomplished  through  the  angels.  Ibn  Ezra 
does  not  rationalize  the  wonders  in  the  Bible, 
though  he  warns  against  exaggerating  their  im- 
portance. The  universe  is  composed  of  the  Highest 
world  (angels),  the  IMiddle  world  (sun,  moon,  and 
stars),  and  the  Lowest  world  of  Nature  (made  up 
of  the  four  elements  and  the  three  kingdoms). 
With  the  exception  of  his  ' Aruyqat  ha-IToktndh 
and  Pardcs  ha-Mezimmdh,  written  in  rhymed  prose, 
Ibn  Ezra  has  left  no  work  of  a peculiarly  philo- 
sophic character.  His  ideas  are  scattered  through- 
out his  other  writings. 

See  Rosin,  in  Monatsschrift  far  Geseh.  und  Wissensch.  des 
Judenthums,  xVn.  [1898],  xliii.  [1899];  Hamburger,  EeaVEnep- 
clopddie  des  Judentums,  iii.,  vi. 

Two  theologico-religious  works  of  Ibn  Ezra 
deserve  mention.  The  first  is  the  allegory  Hai 
ben  Blclcls,  a rhymed  prose  description  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  composed  upon  the  lines  of 
Avicenna’s  Hai  ibn  Yaksdn,  ami  to  be  classed  with 
Ibn  Gabirol’s  Keter  MalkCit  (best  text  in  Egers’ 
ed.  of  the  Diwdn).  The  second  is  his  Vesod  Mord, 
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(ed.  and  tr.  by  M.  Creiznach,  Leipzig,  1840),  a 
pamphlet  written  in  England,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  study  of  the  Law  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
divine  commandments.  But  Ibn  Ezra  not  only 
gives  semasiological  explanations  ; he  tries  to  find 
the  ethical  foundations  for  the  various  command- 
ments. 

As  a grammarian,  Ibn  Ezra  was  the  first  of  the 
Spanish  school  to  write  in  Hebrew,  though  his 
method  of  treatment  and  his  terminology  are  still 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  Arabic  prototypes. 
His  wish  was  to  popularize  the  Arabic  system 
among  the  Jews  and  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  his  noted  predecessor,  Judah 
Hayyuj.  His  largest  work  on  grammar  is  his 
Sefer  Sahot,  written  in  114.5.  To  this  must  he 
added  a number  of  smaller  treatises : Yesod 
Dikduk,  Sdfcih  Berurdh,  Yesdd  Mispar,  Sefer  ha- 
Shem,  Sefer  Yether,  and  a popular  treatise  entitled 
Moznayim,  a sort  of  terminological  dictionary  of 
Hebrew  lexicogTaphy.  Most  of  these  works  are 
poor  and  hurried  in  their  arrangement,  and  written 
probably  merely  as  text-books. 

See  W.  Bacher,  ‘ Die  hebraische  Sprachwissenschaft,’  in 
J.  Winter  and  A.  Wiinsche,  Diejiidische  Litteratur,  ii.  [1892-95] 
184. 

Ibn  Ezra  is  best  known  as  a commentator  of  the 
Bible.  His  commentaries  were  always  popular 
among  the  Jews,  being  usually  printed  together 
with  the  glosses  of  Rashi.  He  wrote  commentaries 
upon  the  following  books : Pentateuch,  Isaiah, 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Psalms,  Job,  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Kohelet,  Esther,  and  D.aniel ; 
and  a second  commentary  to  Exodus,  Canticles, 
Esther,  and  Daniel.  As  a commentator  Ibn  Ezra 
opens  up  a new  era  among  his  compatriots  because 
of  his  judicious  aloofness  to  the  claims  of  tradition 
when  they  cannot  be  substantiated  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  text.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  he  discourses  upon 
the  methods  hitherto  employed  in  explaining  the 
Biblical  text ; the  digressive,  the  anti-traditional, 
the  allegoric,  and  the  Midrashic.  All  of  these  he 
rejects  in  favour  of  his  own  method,  which  he 
characterizes  as  a combination  based  on  tradition 
and  free  research.  In  this  manner  a scientific 
sanity  pervades  his  comments,  which  causes  him 
to  reject  the  theory  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  text,  to  lay  minor  stress  upon  the  miracles, 
and,  exegetically,  to  oppose  any  insistence  upon 
the  difi'erence  between  scriptio  plena  and  seriptio 
defecta  as  indicating  a difference  of  meaning. 
Whenever  he  himself  departs  from  this  level,  it 
is  either  with  the  object  of  finding  a deeper  and 
more  philosophical  meaning  or  of  indulging  in 
astrological  speculations,  to  which  he  was  much 
given.  Free  research,  however,  leads  him  to  take 
up  positions  on  certain  questions  rvhich,  though 
on  a line  with  currents  which  were  not  strangers 
to  the  Synagogue  (see  Gottheil,  ‘ Some  Early  Jewish 
Bible  Criticism,’  JBL  xxiii.  [1904]  1-12),  would 
have  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  had  he 
not  at  times  veiled  his  real  meaning,  at  times 
given  his  reader  a choice  of  explanations  by  adding 
such  expressions  as  ‘ the  reader  will  adopt  the 
opinion  which  recommends  itself  most  to  his  judg- 
ment,’ or  ‘he  who  understands  the  difficulty  should 
keep  silence.’  Thus,  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  anticipated  history, 
he  holds  that  the  latter  part  of  Samuel  was  written 
by  some  one  other  than  the  prophet ; and  that  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah  was  not  written  by  the  author 
of  the  first  part.  His  influence  upon  Spinoza’s 
theories  in  this  respect  {Tract.  Theol.-Pol.  viii.)  is 
evident. 

See  M.  Jotl,  Spinoza’stheol.-pol.  Traktat,  Breslau,  1870,  p.  64  ; 
and,  in  general,  Bacher,  in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  j)ie  jiidische 
lAtteratur,  ii.  289  ff. 

In  addition,  Ibn  Ezra  wrote  a number  of  works 


on  mathematical  subjects,  e.g.  Sefer  ha-Mispdr 
and  Yesdd  Mispar  on  arithmetic  ; Sefer  ha-  Ihbur 
on  the  calendar ; and  Kele  ha-Nehdshet  on  the 
astrolab,  as  well  as  a treatise  on  chronology. 

De.spite  his  tendency  to  rationalism,  Ibn  Ezra 
was  a cliild  of  his  times,  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  much  interested  in  astrology.  As  many  as 
eight  small  treatises  on  this  subject  have  come 
from  his  pen. 

See  M.  Steinschneider,  ‘ Abraham  ibn  Ezra  . . . zur  Gesch. 
der  mathem.  Wissensch.  im  xiii.  Jahrhundert,’  in  AbJiandl.  zur 
Gesch.  der  Mathematik,  Leipzig,  1880,  pp.  57-128. 

Literature. — M.  Friedlander,  Essays  an  the  Writings  of  Ihn 
Ezra,  London,  1876 ; N.  Krochmal,  Moreh  Nehuke  ha-Zeman, 
Lemberg,  1851,  ch.  xvii. ; H.  Graetz,  Gesch.  derJudett,  Leipzig, 
1861,  vi.  note  8 ; W.  Bacher,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  als  Gram- 
matiker,  Strassburg,  1882,  also  in  JE  vi.  520-524. 

2.  Ibn  Ezra,  Moses  ben  Jacob,  Jewish  poet  and 
philosopher ; contemporary  and  relative  of  his 
greater  namesake  Abraham  ibn  Ezra ; born  in 
Granada  c.  1071,  died  c.  11.38.  He  was  a most 
fruitful  writer  of  religious  poetry,  which  is  all 
characterized  by  gravity  and  a touch  of  pessimism. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  of  the  220  such 
poems  ascribed  to  him  the  greater  part  are  to  be 
found  in  the  rituals  for  the  solemn  festival  of  New 
Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Of  his  secular 
poems,  which  do  not  possess  the  wit  and  sparkle 
of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  a large  number  (300)  are 
found  in  his  Diwdn,  which  is  still  unpublished. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a remarkable  poem,  vari- 
ously styled  Tarshish  saxM  Anuk,  containing  some 
1210  verses  and  written  in  the  style  of  the  Arabic 
tajnis,  in  which  the  lines  of  each  strophe  end  in 
words  similarly  written  and  pronounced,  but  differ- 
ing in  meaning  (homonyms).  Ibn  Ezra  intended 
by  this  tour  de  force  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  working  out  of  such 
literary  conceits.  The  poem  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  in  which  the  ^q/nw-rhymes  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with 
the  praise  of  some  great  man,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  learned  astronomer  Abraham  bar 
JJiyyah  of  Barcelona. 

Even  in  his  secular  pieces,  Moses  ibn  Ezra  pre- 
serves his  seriousness  ; but  so  varied  is  his  use  of 
the  Hebrew  language  that  his  compositions  are 
often  preferred  to  those  of  Jehudah  Halevi  and 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 

The  Tarshish  has  been  inadequately  edited  by  David  Giinz- 
burg  for  the  society  Mekise  Nirdamim,  Berlin,  1^6.  See,  how- 
ever, T.  Lewenstein,  Prblegoinena  zu  Moses  ibn  Ezra’s  Buch  der 
Tajnis,  Halle,  1893. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  Moses  ibn  Ezra  is  his  Kitab  al-Mulju- 
darah,  written  in  Arabic.  It  is  the  only  work  of 
its  kind  written  by  a Hebrew  scholar,  and  contains 
a detailed  treatise  on  Hebrew  prosody,  a history 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  a mirror  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  of  his  time.  It  is  evidently  fashioned 
closely  upon  the  model  of  the  Arabic  Adab  books. 

Only  a portion  of  it  has  been  edited  by  P.  K.  Kokovtzov,  in 
Vostolnyja  ZamStki,  St.  Petersburg,  1895  (pp.  193-220) ; but  a 
general  account  of  its  contents  has  been  given  bv  M.  Schreiner 
in  REJ  xxi.  [1890]  98-117,  and  xxii.  [1891]  62-81,  236-249. 

Moses  ibn  Ezra  also  wrote  a philosophical  work 
under  the  title  'Arugat  ha  - Bdsem.  Only  frag- 
ments of  this  composition  have  been  published, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  system 
to  which  he  adhered.  He  cites  a number  of  Greek 
philosophers,  al-Farabi,  and,  of  Jews,  Saadia  Gaon 
and  Ibn  Gabirol.  It  is  evident  that  this  work 
must  be  of  inferior  importance,  as  it  has  left  little 
trace  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 

A few  selections  have  been  published  by  L.  Dukes  in  the 
Hebrew  periodical  Ziyyon,  ii.  [1842]  117  ff. 

Literature.  — L.  Dukes,  Moses  ben  Ezra  axis  Granada, 
Altona,  1839;  L.  Zunz,  Literaturgeschichte  der  synagogalen 
Poesie,  Berlin,  1865,  p.  202 ; M.  Sachs,  Die  religiose  Poesic  der 
Juden  in  Spanien,  do.  1845,  p.  276. 

Richard  Gottheil. 
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IBN  GABIROL. — Solouion  ibn  Gabirol  (Gab- 
riel) enjoyed  two  distinct  reputations.  To  the 
Synagogue  lie  was  known  as  a hymnologist,  to  the 
Cliurch  as  a philosopher.  It  was  S.  Munk  who, 
lirst  in  a periodical  in  1846  and  later  in  his 
Melanges  de  philosophie  juive  et  arabe  (Paris, 
1857-59),  proved  the  identity  of  Ibn  Gabirol  with 
Avencebrol  or  Avicebron.  This  name  seems  to 
have  arisen  by  successive  corruptions  of  Ibn 
Gabirol  into  Aven-gebrol,  Avicebrol,  and  the  other 
forms  familiar  from  quotations  in  the  mediaeval 
Scholastics.  E.  Kenan  (Averrods,  Paris,  1852,  p. 
76)  describes  Munk’s  discovery  as  an  ‘ eminent 
service  to  the  history  of  philosophy.’  For  the 
curious  implications  of  the  identilication,  com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Gesch.  der 
Fhilos.  (Berlin,  1898)  ii.  296. 

Ibn  Gabirol  was  a Spanish  Jew,  who  passed 
the  years  1040-50  in  Malaga  (M.  Steinschneider, 
Die  heb.  Uebersetzungen  des  Mittelaltors,  Berlin, 
1893,  § 219).  It  is  commonly  suppo.sed  that  he 
was  born  about  1020  and  died  about  1070.  Some 
authorities  lix  his  death  in  the  year  1058.  The 
picture  drawn  of  his  personal  life  by  H.  Graetz 
may  be  found  in  the  latter’s  History  of  the  Jews 
(Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891-92),  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.\'.  There 
are  no  materials  for  a more  delinite  narrative.  Of 
his  literary  activities,  however,  we  are  better  in- 
formed. Many  of  his  Hebrew  poems  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Synagogue  liturgy.  Among  these 
may  be  particularly  cited  his  Boyal  Crown,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  rendered  into  German, 
and  is  to  be  found  fully  in  English  prose  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews 
(ed.  M.  Gaster,  Day  of  Atonement,  Oxford,  1904, 
p.  47),  and  in  part  in  English  verse  in  Alice  Lucas’s 
Jewish  Year  (London,  18^98),  p.  140.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting fact  that  Ibn  Gabirol,  famous  philosophi- 
cally as  a Platonist,  should  in  this  poem,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  neo-Hebraic  muse,  have  gone 
for  inspiration  to  Aristotle’s  short  treatise  ‘ On 
the  World.’  Gabirol’s  text  is  Aristotle’s  saying: 
‘ What  the  pilot  is  in  a ship,  the  driver  in  a chariot, 
the  coryphaeus  in  a choir,  the  general  in  an  army, 
the  lawyer  in  a city — that  is  God  in  the  world’ 
{de  Mundo,  ch.  vi.).  Where  Gabirol  dillers  from 
Aristotle  is  not  merely  in  the  moral  optimism  of 
his  outlook,  but  in  the  mystical  fervour  of  his 
inward  gaze.  There  is,  moreover,  a charm  of 
‘youthful  freshness’  in  his  verse,  a quality  which 
led  to  the  erroneous  belief  tliat  the  poet  died 
young,  ilany  others  of  Gabirol’s  poems  are  found 
in  the  ‘Spanish’  liturgy;  a short  invocation  of 
his,  translated  by  Mrs.  R.  N.  Salaman,  is  now 
included  in  the  ‘ German  ’ service-book  (see  A.'Uthor- 
ized  Hebrew  Prayer-Book,  annotated  ed.,  London, 
1913,  p.  ccxlvi).  Gabirol  also  wrote  didactic 
hymns,  such  as  his  Azhdrdth  (Exhortations) — 
poetical  summaries  of  the  Biblical  Laws,  for  reci- 
tation on  Pentecost.  Another  long  poem  of  his 
is  termed  ’Andq ; this  is  a linguistic  treatise. 
Others  of  his  poems  previously  unknown  have 
been  recently  published.  Ibn  Gabirol,  like  other 
mediaeval  Hebrew  authors,  wrote  secular  as  well 
as  religious  poems  ; several  of  his  epistles  have 
come  down  to  us.  His  command  of  a pure  Hebrew 
style  is  as  remarkable  as  is  the  elevation  of  his 
thought.  He  stands  very  high  among  post-Biblical 
writers  of  Hebrew. 

Besides  his  poetical  works,  Ibn  Gabirol  com- 
posed ethical  and  metaphysical  treatises,  some  of 
them  of  minor  importance.  A full  account  of 
these  may  he  found  in  the  work  of  Steinschneider 
cited  above.  One  popular  collection  of  moral 
maxims,  the  Choice  of  Pearls,  is  attributed  to 
Ibn  Gabirol,  though  authorities  are  divided  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  ascription.  The  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  B.  H.  Asher  (London, 


1859).  More  authentic  is  the  Improoement  of  the 
Moral  Qualities,  written  in  Saragossa  about  the 
year  1015  (ed.  S.  S.  Wise,  in  Arabic  and  English, 
New  York,  1901). 

‘ In  two  respects  the  “ Ethics  ” (by  which  abbreviation  the 
work  may  be  cited)  is  highly  original.  In  the  first  place,  as 
compared  with  Saadia,  hi.s  predecessor,  and  Baln.va  and  Jlaiino- 
nides,  his  successors,  Gabirol  took  a new  stand,  in  so  far  as  he 
set  out  to  systematise  the  2Jrinciples  of  ethics  independently  of 
religious  belief  or  dogma.  Further,  his  treatise  is  original  in 
its  emphasis  on  the  physio -psychological  asjiect  of  ethics, 
Gabirol’s  fundamental  thesis  being  the  correlation  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  in  respect  of 
ethical  conduct  ’ (•/£'  vi.  529).  This  thought,  indeed,  permeates 
the  philosophy  of  our  author. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  Ibn  Gabirol’.s 
philosophical  treatises  was  the  Arabic  work  of 
which  the  original  i.s  lost,  but  whicli  is  known  in 
Hebrew  as  ABqdr  Ha.yyim  .and  in  Latin  by  the 
equivalent  title  Fans  Vita:.  The  fullest  edition  of 
the  Latin  is  by  C.  Baeumker,  Aveneebrolis  Fons 
Vita:  (Miinstei',  1895).  Mysticism  naturally  at- 
taches itself  to  Platonism  ; hence  the  Fons  Vitae, 
being  Platonic  in  spirit,  easily  influenced  the 
Jewish  Qabbala,  especially  in  its  theory  of  emana- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  allect  the 
progre.ss  of  Jewish  scholastic  theology,  partly  be- 
cause the  latter  assumed  an  Aristotelian  guise, 
and  partly  because  the  Fons  Vitae,  though  it 
essentially  is  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  Jewish 
monotheism  with  Platonism,  is  based  on  extra- 
Biblical  foundations.  The  Fons  Vitae  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  quoted  by  Christian  scholastics. 
Albertus  Magnus  cites  its  author  as  an  Arab 
(Ueberweg-Heinze,  266).  Duns  Scotus,  whose 
liostility  to  the  Jews  is  notorious,  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  author  whom  he  so  admired  was  hitnself 
a Jew.  Of  Duns  Scotus  the  historian  just  cited 
(p.  291)  says  that  ‘many  Platonic  and  neo-Platonic 
ideas  penetrated  into  his  thought  by  the  channel 
of  the  Fons  Vita:.’ 

Holding*  that  every  created  substance,  whether  spiritual  or 
bodily,  possesses  matter  as  well  as  form  (a  position  contested 
by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas),  Duns  Scotus 
asserted:  ‘egoautemad  positionem  Avicembronis  redeo.’  He 
agrees  with  Ibn  Gabirol  in  holding  ‘quod  unica.  sit  materia’  (p. 
296).  Platonic  realism  and  its  underlying  hypestatization  of 
ideas  have  obvious  relations  with  Ibn  Gabirol’s  materia  univer- 
salis, though,  unlike  Spinoza,  Ibn  Gabirol  does  not  identify 
God  with  the  materia  universalis.  On  the  contrary,  he  abso- 
lutely excludes  God  from  any  such  category.  The  theory  of 
the  identity  of  substance  running  through  the  universe  of  spirit 
and  body  is  a hypothesis  of  far-reaching  import,  and  interest  in 
Ibn  Gabirol  has  been  revived  in  recent  times  because  of  the 
new  turn  wliich  has  been  given  to  mystical  and  monistic  con- 
ceptions. 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
article,  the  following  may  be  added,  out  of  the  extensive  litera- 
ture on  the  subject : M.  Sachs,  Die  rel.  Pocsie  dcr  Juden  in 
Spanien,  Berlin,  1845,  pp.  3-40,  213-248;  G.  Karpeles,  Gcsch. 
der  jud.  Lit,  do.  1886,  pp.  405-483 ; W.  Bacher,  Bibelezegese 
der  j lid.  lleligionsphilosophen  des  Mittelalt.,  Strassburg,  1892, 
p.  45  ; J.  Winter  and  A.  Wiinsche,  Die  jild.  Litt.,  ii.  (Trier, 
1894)  723,  iii.  (1896)  28,  109 ; D.  Kaufmann,  Stud,  iiber  Seuomon 
ibn  Gabirol,  Budapest,  1899;  D.  Neumark,  Gcsch.  der  jiid. 
Philos,  des  Mittelalt.,  i.  (Berlin,  1907)  157,  500,  524,  655. 

I.  Abrahams. 

IBN  HANBAL. — Abmad  ibn  Hanbal,  the 
founder  of  the  Uanbalite  school,  was  born  in  the 
month  of  Rabi'  the  lirst,  A.H.  164  (A.D.  Nov.  780) 
in  Raghdad.  His  lineage  was  of  pure  Arabic 
stock,  from  tlie  great  tribe  of  Bakr  ibn  Wail. 
Hanbal  was  the  name  of  Ahmad’s  grandfather. 
His  father,  Muhammad,  died  when  Ahmad  was 
still  in  infancy.  Rarely  the  imam  is  called  Ahmad 
ibn  Muhammad  ibn  l.i.anbal.  When  15  years  of 
age,  he  began  tlie  study  of  tradilion  and  other 
Muslim  sciences.  To  acquire  a full  knowledge 
of  the  iiolj*  texts,  he  visited  Mecca  and  Medina, 
Yemen,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Kufa,  and  Basra, 
and  stmlied  under  Sufyan  ibn  'Uyaina,  Abu 
Yusuf,  al-Sh;Tll'T,  and  many  other  famous  teachers 
of  those  days.  During  this  lime  he  often  lived  in 
penury  and  suffering.  Yet,  when  still  a youth,  ho 
was  held  in  reverence  as  an  authority  in  matters 
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of  Muslim  tradition.  Al-Sluili'i  too  seems  to  have 
had  a great  respect  and  affection  for  Ibn  Banhal. 
It  is  told  that,  when  al-ShaffI  went  at  last  to 
Egypt,  he  said:  ‘I  do  not  leave  behind  any  one 
greater  as  A faqih  or  more  pious  and  learned  than 
Ahmad  ibn  j^anbah’ 

After  this  period  of  travelling,  Alimad  continued 
to  reside  in  Baghdad.  Soon  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  tradition  axiAfiqh. 
During  his  whole  career  he  was  a great  defender 
of  orthodoxy.  In  his  personal  life  he  was  very 
scrupulous  in  his  adherence  to  the  ritual  observ- 
ances. It  is  said  that  he  was  wont  to  pray  everj'^ 
day  300  ralcds  at  least  (every  prayer  consists  of  a 
certain  number  of  ralcds).  It  was  his  custom  at 
night,  after  the  last  prayer  of  the  day,  to  sleep 
only  for  a short  time,  and  then  to  arise  and  offer 
pra5mrs  of  supererogation  until  the  morning.  He 
recited  the  whole  Qur’an  once  every  seven  daj's. 
His  needs  were  .so  extremely  few  that  his  life 
might  seem  a continuous  fast.  His  demeanour 
was  that  of  a man  .abstracted  from  the  common 
concerns  of  life. 

Ahmad’s  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  ortho- 
dox faith,  during  the  inqui.sition  (mihna)  ordered 
by  the  Khalif  al-lMa’miln  and  his  successors,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  his  greatest  merits  by  his 
Muslim  biographers.  Al-Ma’mtin  had  adopted  in 
the  year  a.h.  212  (A.D.  827)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mu'tazilites,  that  the  Qur’an  was  created.  The 
Khalif  made  this  tenet  obligatory  upon  his  sub- 
jects, and  sent  letters  to  all  the  provinces,  order- 
ing that  his  governors  should  cite  the  qadis  and 
learned  men  and  demand  of  them  a cle.ar  answer 
as  to  Alkali’s  creation  of  the  Qur’an.  Those  who 
would  not  yield,  as  the  test  ivas  applied,  were 
frightened  by  threats  and  tortures.  But  Ahmad 
ibn  Banbal  remained  firm  in  the  orthodox  faith 
that  the  Qur’an  was  Allah’s  uncreated  word.  He 
was  cast  for  some  time  into  prison,  in  chains,  but 
refused  to  assent  to  the  Khalif’s  doctrine.  In 
the  year  A.H.  219  he  was  scourged  in  the  palace 
of  the  Khalif  Mu'tasim,  M.a’mun’s  successor. 
Finally,  as  the  crowd  outside  became  moved  with 
anger  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  palace,  the 
Khalif  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  punishment, 
and  soon  after  set  Ahmad  free. 

After  the  scourging  Ibn  Banbal  ivas  let  alone. 
It  may  be  that  the  Government  feared  a popular 
outbreak  if  any  further  action  was  taken  ag.ainst 
the  holy  man.  In  the  year  A.H.  234  (A.D.  848)  the 
Khalif  al-Mutawakkil  stopped  the  application  of 
the  test  by  public  proclamation.  M'hen  Ahmad 
Avas  asked  by  this  Khalif  to  undertake  the  teach- 
ing of  al-Mu'tazz,  his  f.avourite  son,  in  the  palace 
at  Surr.amanra,  he  excused  himself,  fearing  that 
the  Khalif  Avas  going  to  make  him  an  attache  to 
the  court. 

As  a faqih  and  a traditionist,  Ibn  Banbal  bore 
a great  reputation  among  his  oavti  and  the  folloAv- 
ing  generations.  He  Avas  a man  of  great  influence 
among  the  people,  and  the  leading  representative 
of  the  strictest  orthodox  party  in  those  days.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  Kabf  the  first,  A.H.  241  (A.D. 
31  July  855),  at  the  age  of  77  years.  When  the 
neAvs  of  his  death  became  knoAAm,  there  Avas 
general  grief  over  the  city  of  Baghdad  and  even 
in  distant  countries.  It  is  told  that  many 
thousands  Avere  present  at  his  funeral. 

In  regard  to  Ibn  I;Ianbal’s  Avorks  Ave  knoAv  very 
little.  Only  one  book,  the  Musnad,  his  gi’eat 
AA’ork,  is  Avell  knoAATi.  It  is  a compilation  con- 
taining about  30,000  or  40,000  traditions  relating 
to  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet.  According  to 
Ahmad  ilm  ^anbal,  only  the  traditions  in  it  Avere 
a reliable  basis  for  argument  in  jiqh  and  other 
Muslim  sciences,  Avhilst  the  traditions  omitted 
therein  Avere  not  at  all  to  be  regarded  as  a sound 


basis.  The  Musnad  is  not  arranged  Avith  any 
reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  traditions  it  in- 
cludes, but  only  according  to  the  earliest  authori- 
ties of  the  cited  traditions.  The  Avork  has  always 
had  a great  reputation  in  Muslim  circles ; it  has 
been  used  by  many  traditionists,  but  its  immense 
size  and  the  inconvenient  method  of  its  arrange- 
ment prevented  it  from  becoming  a popular  book. 
A printed  edition  Avas  issued  at  Cairo  in  1896. 

After  the  death  of  Ibn  Banbal,  his  pupils  and 
admirers  continued  to  form  the  so-called  Hanhalite 
madhhab,  one  of  the  four  Muslim  schools  of  fiqh, 
Avhich  still  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  Banb.al- 
ites  have  ahvays  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
aversion  to  liberal  theories  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
their  enmity  against  the  Muslim  rationalists  and 
freethinkers  (see,  further,  art.  Sects  [Muslim]). 

Lttkratuke.— Walter  M.  Patton,  AJimed  ibn  Hanbal  and 
the  MiJyna:  a Biography  of  the  ImAm,  including  an  Account 
of  the  Mohammedxin  Inquisition  called  the  ilihna,  Leyden, 
1897 ; I.  Goldziher,  ‘ Anzeige  von  Patton’a  Ahmed  ibn  Hanbal 
and  the  Miljna,’  in  ZDMG  lii.  [1898]  155-160,  ' Zur  Gesch.  der 
hanbalit.  Bewegnngen,’  ib.  Ixii.  [1908]  1-28,  ‘ Neue  Materialien 
zur  Litt.  des  Ueberlieferungswesens  bei  den  Muhammedanern,’ 
ib.  1.  [1890]  465-506,  and  art.  ‘ Ahmed  b.  Mul^ammed  b.  Hanljal,’ 
in  El  i.  [1913]  18^190;  C.  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  arab. 
Lit.,  Weimar  and  Berlin,  1897-1902,  i.  181-183. 

Th.  W.  Jdynboll. 

IBN  HAZM. — Ibn  IJazm  (Abu  Muhammad 
'All  b.  Ahmad),  a celebrated  theologian  and  bel 
esprit  of  Muslim  Andalusia,  Avas  bom  A.H.  384 
(A.D.  994)  in  a suburb  of  Cordova,  the  Umayyad 
capital.  He  belonged  to  a Spanish  family  of  con- 
A'erts  (muwallad ; cf.  ZDMG  liii.  [1899]  602  If.) 
hailing  originally  from  Niebla.  His  great-grand- 
father, 5azm  by  name,  had  renounced  the  Chris- 
tianity in  Avhich  he  Avas  horn,  and  embraced  Islam  ; 
but  the  family  subsequently  denied  their  Christian 
descent,  and  fabricated  for  themselves  a Persian 
origin,  claiming  to  be  de.scended  from  a Persian 
who  had  been  emancipated  (mauld)  by  Yazid,  the 
brother  of  Mu'aAviya,  the  first  of  the  Umayyad 
Khalifs,  and  to  be  the  proteges  of  that  family. 
Ahmad,  the  father  of  Ibn  IjLazm,  had  seia-ed  as 
vizir  under  the ' Amirids  (al-^Iansur  ibn  Abi  'Amir, 
and  his  son  al-lMu?aft’ar),  and  Ibn  I,lazni  himself 
held  the  office  for  a short  time  under  the  Khalifs 
'Abdalrahman  IV.  (al-Murtada)  and 'Abdalrahman 
V.  (al-Mustazhir),  taking  part  in  the  Avars  forced 
upon  the  tottering  Umayyad  Khalifate  by  the 
insurgent  Berbers  under  the  claimant  '.AJi  b. 
Bammud.  He  Avas  for  a time  a captive  among 
the  Berbers.  After  the  fall  of  Musta?hir  (A.D. 
1024),  he  Avas  throAim  into  prison  by  Muliammad  il. 
(al-Mustakfi),  the  next  occupant  of  the  throne. 
On  regaining  his  liberty,  he  Aidthdrew  entirely 
from  the  political  arena,  and  lived  a rather  solitary 
life  on  his  ancestral  estate  near  Niebla,  devoting 
himself  to  the  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  Avhich 
at  length  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  Andalusian  Islam.  He  died  there  A.H. 
456  (A.D.  1063). 

His  literary  Avork  Avas  of  a varied  character.  His 
son,  Abu  Kail',  estimates  that  he  Avas  the  author  of 
some  400  compositions,  consisting  in  the  aggregate 
of  80,000  pages,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  Avas 
a most  prolific  Avriter.  He  Avas  a tasteful  poet,  and 
his  love  poems  are  often  quoted.  He  also  com- 
posed a belletristic  monograph  on  loA'e,  entitled 
Tauq  al-hamdma  fi-l-ulfa  wal-ulldf  (‘ the  dove’s 
neck-ring  on  sociality  and  the  sociable’),  still 
extant  in  a single  MS  (in  Leyden),  an  edition  of 
Avhich  is  being  prepared  for  publication  by  a 
Piussian  scholar.  P'rom  this  Avork  a charming 
love-experience  of  its  author  has  been  translated  bj"^ 
Dozy.  Ibn  yazm  contributed  also  to  historical 
study.  A short  treatise  of  a historical  character, 
Nuqat  cd-arus  fi  tcnvdrikh  al-khulafd,  AA’as  re- 
cently edited  from  the  sole  surviAung  MS  (in 
Munich),  and  published  Avith  a Spanish  transla- 
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tion  (‘  Kegalos  de  la  novia  sobre  los  anales  de  los 
califas  ’)  in  the  Bevista  del  Centro  de  Estudios  His- 
toricos  de  Granada  y su  Bcino  (i.  [1911]  160-180, 
236-248),  by  C.  F.  Seybold.  Of  more  importance 
in  this  field  is  Ibn  IJazm’s  great  work  entitled 
Jamhnrat  al-ansdb  (in  MaqrizI,  Kitah  itti  'az  al- 
/wmn/rt  [‘ History  of  the  Fatimids’],  ed.  H.  Ilunz, 
Leipzig,  1909,  p.  8, 1.  4— the  title  appears  as  Kitab 
al-jamdhlr  fl  ansub  al-mashdhir),  treating  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Arab  and  Berber  tribes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  branches  of  the  former  in 
the  Maghrib.  This  work,  a section  of  which  has 
been  published  in  India  by  S.  Khuda  Bukhsh,  was 
highly  prized  by  Ibn  Khaldun  (‘Ibn  IJazm  is  the 
imam  of  genealogists  and  learned  men  ’ ; ‘ trust- 
worthy, he  has  no  equal  ’),  and  was  often  used  by 
him  (Histoire  des  BerbAres,  ed.  de  Slane,  Algiers, 
A.D.  1847-51,  i.  106  f.,  147,  ii.  2,  and  passim).^ 

But  the  bulk  of  Ibn  l^Iazm’s  literary  work  is 
devoted  to  theology.  Even  a treatise  on  Logic 
— now  lost — he  is  said  to  have  brought  into  the 
theological  sphere,  thus  disregarding  the  position 
assigned  to  the  former  by  Aristotle.  Voluminous 
works  on  the  fqh,  the  hadith,  the  dogmatics,  and 
other  elements  of  Islam  are  ascribed  to  him  ; but, 
for  a reason  to  be  mentioned  presently,  the  greater 
number  have  perished.  He  was  at  the  outset  an 
adherent  of  the  Shali'ite  school,  but,  following  in 
the  Avake  of  Dawud  b.  'AH  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
the  Zahiriyya  school,  abandoned  it  for  the  latter. 
Just  as,  in  a general  sense,  he  vindicates  the 
rejection  of  the  non-traditional  sources  for  the 
deduction  of  the  Laws  in  a special  work  (Ibtdl  al- 
qiyas)  first  made  known  by  the  present  writer,  so, 
in  particular,  he  develops  his  Zahirite  polemic 
against  the  dominant  schools  (madhahib)  in  the 
special  chapters  of  his  Avork  al-Muhalld,  Avhich 
deals  Avith  the  religious  laAV,  Avhile  in  various  Avorks 
in  .systematic  theology  he  exhibits  the  Zahirite 
method  in  its  broadest  application.  In  one  direc- 
tion, hoAvever,  he  advanced  beyond  the  normal 
osition  of  the  Zahirite  school ; for,  Avhereas  they 
ad  hitherto  limited  the  scope  of  their  principle  to 
the  science  of  laAv  [fiqh),  and  had  regarded  the 
province  of  dogmatic  theology  as  indifferent,  Ibn 
Bazm  applied  their  method  to  the  latter  as  Avell. 
In  controverting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Ash'arite 
theology,  Avhich  in  his  day  represented  the  orthodox 
conception  of  the  faith,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
dogmatics  of  the  Mu'tazilites,  he  interprets  theo- 
logy in  the  light  of  the  Zahirite  school,  and  from 
that  standpoint  assails  all  other  vieAvs.  He  develops 
his  criticism  in  his  best  known  Avork,  the  Kitab  al- 
fisal  fi-l-milal  wul-ahwd  wal-nijttal — a title  usually 
abbreviated  to  Kitab  al-milal  wal-nihal — of  Avhich 
a printed  edition  is  noAV  available  (4  vols.,  Cairo, 
A.H.  1317-21 ; on  the  MSS  cf.  ZDMG  Ixvi.  [1912] 
166). 

In  this  treatise  he  first  of  all  gives,  for  polemical  purposes,  an 
account  of  non-Muhammadan  religious  and  their  doctrines,  and 
then  a critique  of  tne  doctrinal  divisions  of  Islam.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
and  to  criticism  of  the  OT  and  NT  and  the  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  therein,  his  design  being  to  confirm  a view  already 
expressed  in  the  Qur'an  and  elaborated  with  increasing  distinct- 
ness in  later  Islam,  viz.  that  the  alleged  documents  of  revelation 
in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Christians  cannot  po.ssibly  be  the 
sacred  writings  given  by  God.  He  deals  also  with  later'religious 
writings  of  ludaism  and  Christianity,  and,  in  particular,  he 
submits  the  Talmud  to  severe  criticism.  This  side  of  his  work 
would  never  of  itself  have  aroused  the  animosity  of  other  theo- 
logians, but  it  Avas  a very  different  matter  with  the  bitter  and 
merciless  spirit  in  which,  alike  in  the  work  before  us  and  in  his 
writings  on  Vne  fiqh,  he  speaks  of  the  most  eminent  authorities 
in  Muslim  jurisprudence  and  dogmatics. 

In  Ills  theological  AVi'itings  his  tone  is  immoder- 
ate, fanatical,  and  unsparing,  and  he  shoAVS  not 
the  slightest  respect  for  authority  or  for  the  great 
personalities  of  the  past  Avho  stood  high  in  the 
general  esteem.  His  character  for  severity  be- 

1 A quotation  will  be  found  in  Nawawi,  Tahdhib,  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  Gottingen,  1842-47,  p.  370,  line  4 from  foot. 


came  a proverb  in  literary  circles  : Saif  al-lfajjdj 
VKiqalam  Ibn  Hnzm  (‘  The  SAVord  of  yajjaj  and 
the  pen  of  Ibn  ’).  The  result  Avas  that  he 

lost  all  favour  Avith  the  theologians ; his  books 
Avere  banned,  and  left  unstudied  (cf.  Subki,  Taba- 
qO,t  al-Shafi'lya,  Cairo,  A.H.  13'24,  iv.  78),  and 
Avere  seldom  quoted.  This  explains  Avhy  most  of 
his  Avorks  are  lost,  and  Avhy  some  are  extant  only  in 
rare  MSS.  Under  the  Abbadid  ruler  al-Mu'tamid, 
indeed,  his  books  Avere  publicly  burned  in  Seville — 
a pji’oceeding  upon  Avhich  Ibn  Bazni  commented  in 
an  epigram  charged  Avith  supreme  disdain  : 

‘ Though  you  burn  the  paper,  you  cannot  burn  what  the  paper 
contains,  for  it  is  laid  up  in  my  breast ; 

It  goes  with  me  whithersoever  m3’  camel  betakes  himself ; it 
stops  where  I stop,  and  will  be  buried  with  me  iu  my 
grave ; 

Let  me  alone  with  your  burning  of  parchment  and  paper,  and 
speak  rather  about  science,  so  that  the  people  may  li  irn 
which  of  us  knows  anything  ; 

If  not,  go  to  school  again.  How  inanA'  secrets  has  God  be- 
yond the  things  you  aspire  to  ! ’ 

In  his  increasing  isolation  he  Avas  shunned  even  by 
students.  Of  the  fcAV  pupils  avIio  availed  them- 
.selves  of  his  oral  teaching  the  best  knoA\  n is 
Muhammad  b.  Abi  Nasr  al-l,Iumaidi  ([A. 11.  488 
[A.D.  1095]),  who  speaks  in  laudatory  terms  of  hi.s 
learning,  and  his  moral  and  religious  character. 

Amongst  his  polemical  works  may  also  be  in- 
cluded a still  extant  satirical  poem  of  137  couplets 
in  which  he  holds  up  Christianity  and  its  institu- 
tions to  derision  by  Avay  of  a rejoinder  to  a 
Byzantine  Avriter  Avho  had  assailed  Islam  and  the 
Khalifate  in  verse.  A complete  text  of  this  poem 
appears  in  Subki  {op.  cit.  ii.  184-189).  Ibn  Bazm 
never  speaks  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  excejit  in 
fierce  and  virulent  language. 

Of  his  theological  Avritings,  besides  the  polemical 
Avork  above  referred  to,  his  treatise  on  Abroga- 
tion in  the  Qur’an  (Kitab  al-ndsiJch  wal-mansdkh) 
has  been  published  (Cairo,  A.H.  1297,  in  con- 
nexion Avith  an  edition  of  the  Jalalain  Com- 
mentary ; also  at  the  Khairiya  Press,  A. 11.  1308). 
An  ethical  Avork,  Kitab  al-akhldq  wal  siyar  fl 
mudawdt  al-nxifds  (‘On  the  healing  of  souls’) — a 
series  of  maxims  relating  to  morals  and  the 
conduct  of  life,  arranged  in  chapters — has  also 
appeared  in  print  (ed.  Mahmasani,  Cairo,  1905). 
This  tractate,  in  Avhich  the  Imiiatio  Muhnmmedis 
is  set  forth  as  the  ideal  of  the  ethical  life  (cf.  I. 
Goldziher,  Vox'lemngen  ilber  den  Islam,  Heidel- 
berg, 1910,  p.  30),  is  of  importance  as  affording  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  author’s  personal  character, 
and  reveals  very  candidly  his  qualities  and  defects. 
He  refers  in  it  to  the  arrogance  Avhich  ruled  him 
for  a time,  but  from  Avhich  he  Avas  delivered  by 
self-discipline.  His  intolerance,  his  propensity  to 
bitter  criticism  of  his  felloAv-men,  and  his  ill- 
humour  he  ascribes  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  resulting  from  an  illness  (p.  77).  This  Avork 
is  the  tranquil  outcome  of  the  mature  experience 
to  Avhich  he  constantly  appeals.  He  complains 
here  of  the  inconstancy  of  friends  ; after  long- 
years  of  intimacy  his  OAvn  best  friend  h.ad  deserted 
iiim  (p.  40).  But  in  spite  of  all  he  is  able  to  say  : 

‘ Everything  has  its  advantages  : I myselt  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  attacks  of  the  ignorant.  They  have  stirred  up 
niy  spirit,  quickened  my  feeling,  stimulated  my  thought,  and 
fostered  my  activity.  They  were  the  cause  of  my  composing- 
large  works  which  I should  never  have  written  unless  they  had 
disturbed  my  peace  and  fanned  the  spark  hidden  within  me  ’ 
(p.  62). 

Of  his  sons,  besides  the  Abii  Bali'  mentioned 
above,  Ave  hear  also  of  an  Abu  Usama  Ya'qub  as 
the  transmitter  of  one  of  his  father’s  Avorks  (A’ 
al-'arlis;  cf.  Ibn  al-'Abbar,  filn'jain  [Bibl.  arab. 
hispana,  iv.],  p.  29,  line  2 from  foot). 

Literaturk.— Sources  tor  the  life  of  Ibn  Hazm  ; C.  Brockel- 
mann,  Gesch.  dcr  arab.  Litt.  i.  (AA'eimar,  1S9S)  401) ; R.  P.  A. 
Dozy,  Ilist.  des  Miisulmans d' Kspagne,  i.eyden,  ISOl,  iii.  341  ff. 
(Gesch.  der  Mauren  in  Spanien,  Leipzig,  1874,  ii._  210ff.);  the 
Arabic  periodical  al-Muqtabas,  i.  (a.ii.  1324)  39  ff.,  ii.  (a.u.  1326) 
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313  ff.  For  his  work  on  the  sects:  I.  Friedlander,  in  the 
JKoldeke-Festsckrift,  Giessen,  1906,  pp.  267-277  ; the  same  writer 
has  edited  and  translated  the  chapter  on  the  Shi'ite  sects  in 
JAOS  xxviii.-xxix.  (1908-09).  On  his  criticism  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity : M.  Steinschneider,  Polem.  und  apologet.  Lit. 
zwischen  Mmlimen,  Christen,  und  Juden,  Leipzig,  1877,  pp. 
22,  99 ; I.  Goldziher,  ‘ Muham.  Polemik  gegen  idil  al-Kitab,’  in 
ZDMCf  xxxii.  [1878]  365;  M.  Schreiner,  ib.  xlii.  [1888]  612, 
xlviii.  [1891]  39  ; his  polemic  against  the  Talmud  was  publislied 
by  Goldziher,  in  Kobak,  Zeitschr.  fiir  Gesch.  des  Judentums, 
viii.  [1872]  76-104  j his  dogmatic  system  with  references  to  his 
works  is  set  forth  in  Goldziher,  Die  Zilhiriten,  ihr  Lehnystem 
und  ihre  Gesch.,  Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  115-170. 

I.  Goldzihee. 

IBN  TAIMlYA. — Ibn  Taimij’a  (Taqi  al-clin 
Abu-l- Abbas  Ahmad  b.  'Abdalballm),  the  most 
eminent  Muslim  theologian  of  the  13tli-14th  cen- 
turies, was  the  scion  of  a Syrian  family  of  scholars, 
and  was  born  A.H.  661  (A.D.  1263)  in  Harran,  near 
Damascus,  a locality  where  a rigidly  puritanical 
conception  of  religion  had  prevailed  from  early 
times  (Dhahabi,  Tadhkirat  al-huffdz,  Baidarabad, 
n.d.,  ii.  48,  line  3 from  foot),  and  where  the  Han- 
balite  school  was  strongly  represented.  The  family 
of  Ibn  Tiamiya  belonged  to  that  school.  As  a 
public  exponent  of  its  tenets  in  Damascus  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  A.H.  681  (A.D.  1282),  and  in 
a short  time  his  lectures  and  writings,  in  which  he 
assumed  a position  of  decided  antagonism  to  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  Muslim  orthodoxy,  made  a 
great  stir  and  aroused  vehement  opposition.  He 
rejected  the  unthinking  and  slavish  adherence  to 
a particular  school  of  religious  law  (taqlld),  and  in 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  he  called  upon  his 
fellow-Muslims  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  tradi- 
tional sources.  It  is  true  that  he  went  further 
than  the  Zahirites  (see  art.  Dawud  b.  'AlI),  with 
whose  principles  he  closely  agrees,  in  the  range 
which  he  assigned  to  arguments  from  analogy 
(qiyds).  Alike  in  the  sphere  of  theology  and  in 
that  of  religious  usage,  he  relentlessl.y  assailed  the 
innovations  (hidd)  which  liad  found  their  way  into 
the  religious  life,  and,  above  all,  he  fought  strenu- 
ously against  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of 
the  anthropomorphic  passages  in  the  Qur’an  and 
the  hadith,  against  the  Ash'arite  method  of  dog- 
matics, and  against  the  mj^sticism  of  the  Sufis 
iq.v.).  In  the  cultus,  again,  he  declared  war  upon 
the  worship  of  saints  and  tombs  which  had  crept 
into  Islam,  and  he  even  objected  to  the  practices 
of  invoking  the  Projjhet  and  making  pilgrimages 
to  his  tomb.  He  diii'ered  from  the  acknowledged 
schools  of  jurisprudence  with  reference  to  the  law 
of  divorce.  It  is  of  special  importance  to  note  his 
opposition  to  the  abuses  which  brought  in  their 
train  the  practice  of  tahlll,  viz.  that  a man  should 
not  re-marry  a woman  from  whom  he  had  been 
definitely  divorced,  unless  she  had  meanwhile 
consummated  a valid  marriage  with  another  and 
been  divorced  from  him.  In  his  writings  he  is  a 
zealous  adversary  of  Greek  philosophy,  Judaism, 
and  Christianity.  By  way  of  inciting  the  hluslims 
against  them,  he  pointed  to  the  Mongol  inva- 
sion which  had  just  swept  over  Syria,  asserting 
that  the  visitation  was  in  part  due  to  the  laxity  of 
his  co-religionists.  He  issued  &fatwd  demanding 
that  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  Cairo  should  be 
destroyed,  and  urging  his  people  not  to  allow  the 
chapels  of  other  faiths  to  exist  in  their  midst  (ed. 
M.  Schreiner,  in  BEJ  xxxi.  [1895]  214  ff.).  In  his 
criticisms  he  did  not  spare  the  most  widely  accepted 
authorities  of  Islam,  not  even  the  first  Khalifs. 
But  the  special  object  of  his  antagonism  was  al- 
Ghazali,  whom  he  disliked  both  as  an  Ash'arite 
and  as  a mystic,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
.sources  of  theological  science  he  greatly  dispar- 
aged. His  opposition  to  the  Muslim  consensus 
(ijma) — a theological  growth  of  centuries — brought 
upon  him  a series  of  prosecutions,  and  from  A.H.  705 
(A.D.  1305)  till  his  death  he  was  repeatedly  im- 
prisoned both  in  Damascus  and  in  Cairo.  He  died 


in  prison  on  22nd  Dhulqada  728  (29th  September 
1328). 

Though  a stringent  interdict  was  laid  upon  the  acceptance 
of  his  doctrines,  he  was  not  left  without  champions.  Even  after 
his  death,  pamphlets  were  written  on  the  question  whether  he 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a k&fir  (‘unbeliever’)  or  as  a genuine 
representative  of  orthodoxy.  The  tradition  of  his  teaching  was 
continued  by  his  faithful  pupil  Shanisaddin  ibn  Qa5-yim  al- 
Jauziya  (t  A.H.  751  [A.D.  1350])  in  numerous  works.  At  a much 
later  period  his  views  enjoyed  a furtive  revival  in  smaller  circles, 
and  the  most  striking  historical  result  of  his  teaching  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  18th  cent,  the  founder  of  the  powerful  Wahhabi 
iq.v.)  movement  in  central  Arabia  derived  his  initiative  from 
the  writings  of  Ibn  Taimiya(cf.  Goldziher,  ZDMG  lii.  [1898]  156). 
His  name  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  Wahhabite  theologians  in  their 
controversy  with  the  orthodox,  who  in  turn  take  as  their  watch- 
word the  name  of  Ghazali. 

As  regards  the  i nfluence  of  Ibn  Taimiya  at  the  present  day, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  party  championed  by  Muhammad 
Rashid  Rida  in  his  periodical  al-Mandr  (now  in  its  16lh  year)— 
a party  which  rejects  the  taqlld  of  the  four  orthodox  schools, 
appeals  to  the  hadith,  and  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of  saints 
and  the  superstitious  practices  associated  therewith — draws  its 
constant  inspiration  from  the  writings  of  Ibn  Taimiya  and  Ibn 
Qayyim  al-Jauziya.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  wide-spread  accejit- 
ance  of  Ibn  Taimiya’s  views  that  within  little  more  than  a decade 
so  many  of  the  hitherto  much  neglected  works  of  the  great 
Hanbalite  theologian  have  been  issued  in  printed  form  in  Cairo 
and  Haidarabad. 

Ibn  Taimiya  displayed  a vast  literaiy  fertility 
in  books,  tractates,  epistles,  and  fatwas.  Tlie  list 
of  his  works  given  in  Brockelmann’s  Gesch.  der 
arah.  Litt.  ii.  103-105  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
and,  in  particular,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  a 
series  of  treatises  {majmuat  al-rasail  al-huhrd), 
published  in  2 vols.  at  Cairo,  A.H.  1322. 

Literatvrk.— 1.  Goldziher,  Die  Zdhiriten,  ihr  Lehrsystan 
und  ihre  Gesch.,  Leipzig,  1^4,  pp.  188-193,  and  in  ZDMG  Ixii. 
[1908]  25  f. ; M.  Schreiner,  Beitriige  zur  Gesch.  der  theolog. 
Bewcgungen  im  Islam,  Leipzig,  1899  (=ZDMG  lii.  [1898]  546- 
563,  liii.  [1899]  61-61),  with  a bibliography  of  the  controversial 
writings  for  and  against  Ibn  Taimiya ; C.  Erockelmajin,  Gesch. 
der  arab.  Litt.,  ii.  (Berlin,  1902)  103.  I.  GOLDZIHER. 

IBN  TUFAIL. — IbnTufail  (Abu  Bakr  Muham- 
mad ibn'Abd-al-malikibn  Muhammad  ibn  Muham- 
mad ibn  Tufail  al-Qaisi),  referred  to  by  the  Cliris- 
tian  Scholastics  as  Abubacer,  was  born,  jirobably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.  A.D.,  in  the  little 
Andalusian  town  of  Cuadix  (Wadi  Ash),  and  died 
in  the  royal  city  of  Morocco  in  1185.  Besides  tlie 
name  Abu  Bakr  he  also  bore  that  of  Abu  Ja'far 
(as  in  the  hlSof  the  British  Museum  tr.  by  Pococke), 
from  the  name  of  another  of  his  sons.  Our  in- 
formation regarding  his  life  is  but  meagre,  and 
what  we  are  told  is  by  no  means  always  reliable. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  possessed  of  the 
learning  and  culture  of  his  day,  tliat  he  composed 
verses,  and  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in  medicine 
and  politics.  Thuswe  read  that  hewasthe  physician 
and  vizir  of  Khalif  Abu  Ya'qub  Yusuf  (1163-84), 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship.  He 
performed  a special  service  to  Muhammadan  philo- 
sophy by  introducing  Ibn  Eushd  (Averroes)  to  that 
prince,  and  encouraging  him  to  VTite  a commen- 
tary on  Aristotle.  This  event  has  been  generally 
assigned  to  the  year  1154,  but  L.  Gauthier  brings 
it  down  to  1169. 

We  possess  no  scientific  work  from  the  hand  of 
Ibn  Tufail.  His  claim  of  being  able  to  imjrrove 
the  Ptolemaic  system  is  probably  to  be  interpreted 
merely  as  expressing  his  conviction  that  he  must 
adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  Aristotle  rather 
than  to  Ptolemy. 

His  only  surviving  work — a work  that  secures 
for  its  author  a niche  in  the  temple  of  imiversal 
literature — is  a philosophical  allegory  entitled 
Hayy  ibn  Yaqzan.  In  the  introduction  to  that 
book  he  indicates  his  position  in  Muslim  philo- 
sophy. He  professes  to  be  an  adherent  of  the 
philosophy  of  enlightenment  [ishrdq,  ‘ illumina- 
tion ’).  This  is  not  the  crude  pantheism  current 
in  India  and  Persia,  but  a speculative  mysticism 
of  a Neo-Platonic  type.  Having  laid  the  founda- 
tions in  the  observation  of  Nature  and  in  rational 
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thought,  he  aspires  to  ascend  to  the  liighest — i.e- 
to  the  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  the  soul  exjieriences 
what  the  eye  has  never  seen,  the  ear  never  heard, 
and  the  heart  of  man  never  imagined.  J ust  because 
such  a spiritual  process  cannot  be  described  easily, 
or  even  described  at  all,  in  words,  it  must  be 
presented  allegorically.  The  persons  in  his  allegory, 
so  far  as  tlieir  names  are  concerned,  are  borrowed 
from  the  mystical  treatises  of  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna). 
But  ‘ Salaman  ’ and  ‘ Asfil  ’ are  in  all  ])robability 
derived  from  the  held  of  Hellenistic- Jewish  legend, 
while  ‘Hayy’  recallsthefirst  syllable  of  ‘Gaydniart,’ 
a mythical  king  of  Persia.  Many  features  of  Dm 
Tufail’s  work  are  of  legendary  origin,  but  the 
arrangement  is  doubtless  his  own.  The  theme 
proposed  Mas  a practical  question  in  Western 
Islam  at  the  time,  just  as  it  had  been  in  the  East 
at  an  earlier  day.  The  problem  was,  in  fact,  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  or,  to  state  it 
more  precisely,  the  relation  between  the  idiilo- 
sophical  reflexion  and  intuition  of  the  individual 
and  the  traditional  belief  of  the  multitude. 

The  author  seeks  to  portray  as  clearly  as  possible  three 
distinct  types  ; (1)  the  philosopher,  who  by  natural  endowment 
and  his  own  reflexion  and  self-abnegation  is  fitted  to  receive 
eniightenmont  from  above — one,  that  is  to  say,  who  rises  step 
by  step  to  a mystic  unity  with  higher  spirits,  and  ultimately 
with  the  Divine  Being  Himseif  (‘  Hayy  ’) ; (2)  the  man  of 
traditional  beliefs  (‘Salaman’);  and  (3)  the  speculative  theo- 
logian, w'ho  interprets  the  figurative  language  of  revelatioti,  as 
given  in  the  Qur’an,  in  a spirituai  sense  (‘Asal’^Ibn  Sinii’s 
‘Absal’).  The  last-mentioned,  accordingly,  stands  for  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred  writings — a legacy 
of  Alexandrian  thought — which  had  been  far  more  widely 
assimilated  in  Islam  than  philosophy  in  the  stricter  sense  as 
represented  by  Hayy. 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  as  foilows : Hayy  ibn  Yaq?an 
{‘The  Living,  son  of  the  Awake’)  is,  when  a mere  chiid,  cast 
\ipon  an  uninhabited  isiand  below  the  equator — or,  according 
to  another  legend,  comes  into  being  there  by  spontaneous 
generation.  He  is  suckied  by  a gazelle,  and  grows  up  among 
animals,  the  language  of  which  he  iearns,  and  from  which,  after 
trying  the  leaves  of  trees,  he  obtains  his  first  primitive  clothing. 
This  is  the  starting-point  of  his  development,  which  completes 
itself  in  7 X 7 years.  He  has  an  intense  desire  to  learn.  The 
gazelle  that  suckled  him  dies,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  begins 
to  dismember  it,  co.ntinuing  till  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  heart  is  the  central  bodily  organ,  the  seat  of  the  principle 
of  life.  Haydng  discovered  how'  to  produce  fire,  and  having 
found  a relish  in  roasted  flesh,  he  proceeds  to  dissect  various 
other  animals,  either  dead  or  alive.  Then,  just  as  he  studied 
the  animals  of  his  island,  even  taming  a number  of  them,  so  he 
investigates  its  plants  and  minerals,  its  atmospheric  phenomena, 
and,  in  a word,  the  whole  philosophy  of  Nature.  He  is  struck 
by  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  and  he  endeavours  to  find 
unity  in  all — the  unity  of  the  organism,  that  of  the  species  and 
the  genus,  and  at  length  the  all-pervading  unity  of  the  world. 
From  his  study  of  physical  Nature,  in  every  part  of  which  he 
traces  the  distinction  between  matter  and  psychical  or  spiritual 
form,  and,  accordingly,  an  ever-recurring  birth  and  decay,  he 
infers  the  existence  of  a pure  and  invariable  Form  as  the  cause 
of  all  that  is,  and  in  this  way  he  comes  to  know  the  Deity  from 
His  works.  The  existence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  infers  also 
from  the  fact  that  space  must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  finite. 

Thus  far  he  has  recognized  the  Creator  of  the  world  only  as 
the  most  perfect  spiritual  being.  He  now  proceeds  to  study 
his  own  spirit  as  the  medium  through  which  he  has  obtained 
that  knowledge.  He  perceives  that  he  belongs  to  a realm  above 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  he  is  akin  to  the  spirits  who 
control  the  celestial  spheres.  It  is  only  as  regards  his  body  that 
he  is  of  the  earth  ; his  soul  or  spirit  iru]})  is  indubitably  of  a 
celestial  nature,  and  the  highest  that  is  in  him — that  by  whicli 
he  has  come  to  recognize  the  Supreme  Being — must  surely  be 
akin  to  that  Being.  Tliese  reflexions  furnish  him  with  the  law 
lor  his  future  conduct  (cf.  the  exercises  of  Buddhist  monks  and 
of  whirling  dervishes).  He  restricts  his  physical  wants  to  what 
is  absolutely  necessary.  By  preference  he  eats  ripe  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  only  in  case  of  necessity  resorts  to  animal  food, 
while  he  fasts  as  often  and  as  long  as  possible.  He  resolves 
that  no  species  of  animate  beings  shall  become  extinct  on  his 
account.  He  aims  at  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  in  his  move- 
ments, as,  e.g.,  his  walks  around  the  beach  of  his  island,  copies 
those  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  these  means  he  is  gradually 
enabled  to  raise  his  true  Self  above  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  so  to  reach  the  Divine  Spirit ; and  at  this  stage,  in  place  of 
his  earlier  logical  proofs  of  Ood's  existence,  ho  enjoys  clie  viuo 
beaWfica  and  the  unio  myslica.  He  has  now  transcended  the 
inathematico-logical  categories  of  unity,  plurality,  etc.  So  far 
as  the  world  still  exists  for  him,  he  regards  it  only  as  a reflexion 
of  the  Divine  light. 

Hayy  has  often  enjoyed  the  raptures  of  ecstasy,  when  at  length 
his  solitude  is  interrupted.  Upon  a neighbouring  island  live  a 
people  who,  though  adherents  of  the  Muslim  faith,  are  given  to 
sensuous  pleasures.  A friend  of  Salaman,  the  ruler  of  this 


island — an  individual  named  Asal — desiring  to  devote  himself 
to  study  and  self-denial,  sets  out  for  llayy’s  island,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  uninhabited.  Here,  then,  he  meets  with  Hayy, 
and,  when  the  latter  has  at  length  acquired  human  language, 
the  two  become  convinced  that  the  religion  of  the  one,  in  its 
rational  interpretation,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  other  are 
essentially  the  same.  With  a view  to  proclaiming  this  pure 
version  of  the  truth  to  the  credulous  multitude,  Hayy  proceeds 
to  the  adjacent  island,  accompanied  by  Asal.  But  their  design 
miscarries  ; and  the  two  friends  have  ultimately  to  admit  that 
Muljammad  had  acted  wisely  in  giving  the  truth  to  the  people 
under  a veil  of  symbolical  language.  They,  therefore,  go  back 
to  the  uninhabited  island,  in  order  that  they  may  further  give 
themselves  to  a life  consecrated  to  God. 

The  greater  portion  of  Ibn  Tufail’s  book  is  devoted 
to  the  course  of  Hayy’s  education,  and  it  is  not  to 
lie  tvondered  at  that  those  who  first  translated  the 
work,  and  gave  an  account  of  tlie  author’s  philo- 
sophy, vvere  mainly  concerned  ivitli  the  person  of 
Hayy.  But  the  central  theme  of  the  allegory,  as 
has  been  indicated,  i.s  the  relation  between  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  the  principle  that  i)hilosophy 
is  one  with  religion  properly  understood.  This 
has  been  specially  emphasized  by  Gauthier,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  one-sidedly.  It  is  certainly  quite 
obvious  that  in  several  passages  Ibn  Tufail  is  on 
Hayy’s  side  : the  eyes  of  Asal  are  opened  to  the 
profoundest  mysteries  of  the  Spirit,  not  bj'  the 
direct  revelation  of  the  Qur’an,  but  by  Hayy’s 
philosophy  of  enlightenment ; and  at  all  events 
the  work  permits  the  inference  that  man  may 
attain  to  supreme  salvation  by  the  inner  light 
alone,  and  without  the  aid  of  prophetic  revelation. 
This  point  of  view  was  enough  of  itself  to  render 
the  book  objectionable  to  the  (jhri.stian  tlieologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  M’hile,  in  jiarticular,  tlie 
monopsychitism  of  its  author  was  stigmatized  by 
Albertus  Magnus  as  ‘ error  omnino  absurdus  et 
pessimus  ’ (de  Nat.  ct  Orig.  An.  ii.  4),  and  as  a thing 
‘omnino  deliramento  simile’  (de  An.  III.  i.  7). 

The  Hayij  ibn  Yaqzdn  had  at  first  but  few  readers. 
The  Neo-Watonists  of  the  Renaissance  seem  not  to 
have  knoivn  it,  else  they  would  have  found  it 
acceptable,  inasmuch  as  they  taught  that  there 
M'ere  rays  of  the  one  Divine  truth  in  all  religions 
and  philosophies.  Certain  points  of  connexion 
between  Hayy  and  El  Criiktin,  a work  by  the 
Spanish  autlior  Baltasar  Graciiin  published  in 
1650-53 — links  recently  pointed  out  by  Menendez  y 
I’elayo — have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  exjilained. 

Literatobe.— i.  Translations  ofBayy  ibn  I'.iszJ.v.— Tlie 
Arabic  text  with  a Lat.  tr.  by  E.  Pococke,  Jr.,  and  an  in- 
troduction by  his  father,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1671,  ami 
reprinted  in  1700.  The  first  Eng.  tr.  (1G74  ; from  the  Lat.)  was 
the  work  of  George  Keith,  who,  as  a Qualter,  probably  set  a 
higher  value  upon  the  ‘inner  light 'than  upon  the  letter  of  a 
revelation.  A second  Eng.  tr.  (also  from  the  Lat.),  by  George 
Ashwell,  appeared  in  16S6.  In  170S,  Simon  Ockley,  the  orientalist, 
published  a new  English  version  from  the  original,  and  this  was 
recently  re-issued  with  few  alterations  by  E.  A.  van  Dyck,  ‘ for 
the  use  of  his  pupils’  (Cairo,  1905).  Of  Dutch  translators 
probably  the  firsB  was  J.  Bouwmeester,  a friend  of  Spinoza, 
whose  rendering  (Amsterdam,  1672)  was  e.xecuted  from  tlie  Lat. 
of  Pococke,  and  this  work  was  re-published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1701,  while  in  the  same  year  another  issue,  collated  with  the 
original  Arabic  and  furnished  with  notes  by  the  oriental  scholar 
II.  Reland,  a professor  in  Utrecht,  was  published  at  Rotterdam. 
The  earliest  Germ,  tr.,  b}'  J.  G.  Pritius  (Frankfort,  1720),  was 
based  upon  the  English  of  Ockley ; that  of  J.  G.  Eichhorn 
(Berlin,  1783)  is  more  Indeiiendent.  French  and  Spanish  trr. 
have  appeared  only  in  recent  times  (see  below). 

Pococke’s  designation  of  the  work,  ‘ Philosophus  Autodidactus,’ 
appears  on  the  title-page  of  most  of  the  trr.,  even  the  Spanish 
of  1900.  Reland  (1701)  has  ‘De  natuurlijko  Wijsgeer’  (‘The 
Natural  Philosopher’),  and  Eichhorn,  ‘ Per  l^aturniensch  ’ (‘  The 
Natural  Man’).  In  the  19th  cent,  llayy  was  often  compared 
with  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  to  us  it  is  surely  rather  the 
contrast  than  the  resemblance  that  suggests  itself : Crusoe  is 
the  pattern  of  the  practical  man,  while  Ilayy  is  the  ideal  of  the 
reflective  and  mystical  mode  of  life.  Since  1SS2  the  original 
has  been  frequently  issued  iu  the  East — in  ('Uiro  and  Con- 
stantinople— and  has  thus  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
active  European  study. 

ii.  Discussions, QiQ. — A.  Merx,  ‘Fine  mittelalterliche  Kritik 
der  Offenbarung,’  in  Die  protestantische  Rirrhcnzcitvmj  /Ur  d. 
evang.  Deutacluand,  22nd  Julv-12th  August  1885;  T.  J.  de 
"Boeiv,  The  History  of  Philosophy  in  Islam,  London,  1903,  pp. 
181-187;  El  Fil6sofo  autodidacto  de  Abentofail:  Novchi  psreo' 
I6gica  tradxicida  , , . del  arahe  por  D.  Francisco  i’ons  Boigxtes, 

' co?i  un  pr6logo  de  Menendez  y Pelayo  { — Voleccidn  de  Estudios 
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Arahcs.  V.),  Saragossa,  1000;  L6011  Gauthier,  Hayy  Ben 
Yaqdhan:  Jloman  philosophiqua  d'lbn  Thofail,  texte  arabe 
. . . ct  traduction  fra-m;.,  Algiers,  1900,  and  Jbn  Thofail:  sa 
vie,  ses  oeuvres  (= Publ.  dc  I’Bcole  des  Lettres  d' Alger,  Bulletin 
de  Currcsp.  Afric.  xlii.),  Paris,  1909  (with  bibliography). 

T.  J.  DE  Boer. 

IBN  TUMART. — Ibn  Tumart  was  a famous 
Muslim  reformer  of  Morocco,  surnamed  ‘ the 
Mahdl  of  the  Almohads.’  According  to  Ibn 
Klialdun,  his  name  was  Amghar,  Berber  for  ‘ the 
chief.’  The  names  of  his  ancestors  were  also 
Berber.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknowm  ; but  it 
must  have  taken  place  between  A.H.  470  and  480. 
He  was  born  in  a village  of  Sus  called  Ijli  en 
Warghan.  His  family  were  Iserghins,  a section 
of  the  Hintata,  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  Atlas. 
Ibn  Khaldun  says  that  they  were  celebrated  for 
their  piety,  and  that  Ibn  Tumart  seemed  eager  to 
learn,  and  frequented  the  mosques,  where  he 
burned  so  many  candles  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name Asdfii  (Berber),  ‘the  lire-brand.’  It  was 
probably  the  thirst  for  knowledge  that  drove  him 
to  the  East. 

At  this  time  the  Almoravid  dynasty,  which 
ruled  in  the  Maghrib  and  a part  of  Spain,  was 
declining,  and  corruption  of  morals  had  followed 
close  on  conquest.  One  of  the  strictest  Muslim 
sects,  that  of  Malik  ibn  Anas,  was  in  power ; it  con- 
fined its  attention  to  the  study  of  furu,  manuals 
which  had  u.surped  the  place  of  the  Qur’an  and  the 
hadiths.  Ghazali  had  strongly  opposed  its  doc- 
trines in  the  East  in  a chapter  of  his  Ihyd  'ulum 
al-dln — the  Kitdb  al  ' Ilm,  which  called  forth  the 
hatred  of  the  lawyers  ifaqih),  such  as  the  qddl 
Tyad,  and  even  Ash'arites  like  al-Turtushi,  who 
did  not  admit  independent  minds  into  their  sects. 
His  -works  were  burned  by  order  of  the  Almoravid 
amirs.  Further,  the  grossest  anthropomorphism 
(tajslm)  was  prevalent ; the  allegorical  expressions 
of  the  Qur’an  were  taken  literally  ; and  God  was 
given  a corporeal  form. 

Ibn  Tumart  started  his  travels  in  Spain,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  there  that  he  began  to  modify 
his  ideas  under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Ibn 
Razm  iq.v.).  He  then  went  to  the  East,  but  the 
chronology  of  his  travels  is  not  certain.  If,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  al-Marrakushi,  it  was 
during  his  first  stay  in  Alexandria  that  he  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  Abir  Bakr  and  Tui’tushi,  the  latter 
— a believer  in  the  Ash'arite  teaching,  although 
opposed  to  Ghazali— must  have  imparted  it  to  his 
pupil.  He  afterwards  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  studied  at  Baghdad  and  perhsips  at 
Damascus.  There  he  became  imbued  with  the 
ideas  of  Ghazali.  Later  writers  say  that  it  was 
under  Ghazali’s  influence  that  Ibn  Tumart  decided 
to  reform  the  beliefs  of  his  country ; but  the  two 
men  never  met. 

These  years  of  travel  and  study  had  transformed 
the  Maghribine  tdlib.  If  his  plan  was  not  yet 
fixed  in  all  its  details,  he  had  at  least  thought  of 
it.  On  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  he  preached 
to  the  crew  and  the  passengers,  who,  in  obedience 
to  his  'vvords,  set  themselves  to  read  the  Qur’an 
and  to  pray.  Thoroughly  inspired  with  Ash'arite 
doctrines,  he  continued  his  preaching  in  Tripoli,  in 
Mahadia,  where  the  ruling  sultan,  Yahya  ibn 
Tamim,  showed  him  great  regard  after  hearing 
him  state  his  case,  at  Monastir  and  at  Bougie. 
There  he  played  the  part  of  moral  reformer  without 
restraint,  making  liberal  application  of  an  early 
maxim : 

‘ whoever  among  you  sees  anything  repreliensible  must 
chango  it  with  liis  liaml ; if  he  cannot,  he  must  do  it  with  his 
tongue  ; if  tfiat  is  impossible,  he  must  do  it  with  his  heart.  This 
is  tiie  minimum  of  religion.’ 

The  Hammadite  sovereign  was  annoyed  at  this 
impeachment  of  his  authority  ; the  people  them- 
selves rose  up,  and  Ibn  Tumart  fled  to  the  Beni 


Uriagol,  a neighbouring  Berber  tribe,  who  took 
him  under  their  protection.  There  he  met  ^ the 
man  who  was  to  continue  his  work,  'Abd  al- 
Mu’min,  a poor  tdlib  of  Tajira,  to  the  north  of 
Nedroma,  who,  like  himself,  went  to  the  East  to 
study.  Legend,  which  ascribes  to  Ibn  Tumart  a 
knowledge  of  the  qabbfila,  which  he  learned  in  the 
East,  elaims  that  he  recognized,  from  certain  signs 
in  this  young  man,  the  person  for  whom  he  was 
looking,  just  as  Ghazali  had  recognized  the  future 
reformer  in  him.  All  that  we  knorv  is  that  he  had 
an  interview  with  'Abd  al-Mu’min,  that  he  ques- 
tioned him  minutely,  and  that  he  ended  by  making 
him  decide  to  give  up  his  travels  in  the  East  in 
order  to  follow  him.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Maghrib  by  way  of  Warsenis  and  Tlemsen,  out  of 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  governor ; and  then 
he  passed  through  Fez  and  Miknasa,  where  the 
people  received  his  remon.strances  with  blows.  At 
last  he  arrived  at  Morocco,  vdiere  he  asserted  more 
than  ever  his  role  of  uncomjuomising  reformer  of 
morals  and  doctrines.  The  Lemtuna  women,  like 
the  Tuaregs  and  Kabyle  of  the  present  day,  did 
not  veil  their  faces.  On  this  account  Ibn  Tumart 
in.sulted  them,  and  even  assaulted  Sui'a,  the  .sister  of 
the  Almoravid  amir  'Ali.  'All  himself  was  not 
free  from  his  insults.  He  rebuked  him  even  in  the 
mosque.  'Ali,  who  was  more  patient  and  tolerant 
than  the  reformer,  did  not  punish  him  as  he 
deserved ; he  merely  summoned  a conference  at 
which  Ibn  Tumart  had  to  argue  with  Almoravid 
lawyers.  They  discussed  such  points  as  : Are  the 
ways  of  knowledge  limited  or  not  ? The  principles 
of  the  true  and  the  false  are  four  in  number : 
knowledge,  ignorance,  doubt,  and  suj)position. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  defeating  them,  although 
among  them  there  was  a Spaniard  as  intellectual 
and  as  intolerant  as  himself — Malik  ibn  Wuhaib, 
who  advised  'Ali  to  put  him  to  death,  but  in  vain. 
The  amir  spared  him,  and  Ibn  Tumart  fled  to 
Aghmat,  where  he  took  part  in  further  discussions, 
and  thence  to  Agnilin,  where  he  inaugurated  his 
apostleship  in  a methodical  way.  At  first  he 
posed  simply  as  the  reformer  of  morals  in  so  far  as 
they  Avere  contrary  to  the  Qur’an  and  tr.adition  ; 
then,  when  he  had  obtained  a certain  influence 
over  his  folloAvers,  he  went  on  to  preach  his  own 
doctrines,  inveighing  violently  against  the  djmasty 
‘ that  followed  false  doctrines,’  and  pronounced  as 
‘infidel’  any  Avho  transgressed  his  teaching:  it 
was  a preaching  of  holy  Avar,  not  only  Avith  pagans 
and  polytheists,  but  also  AA-ith  other  Rluslims.  He 
chose  ten  companions,  'Abd  al-Mu’min  among 
them,  and,  after  preparing  their  minds  by  a de- 
scription of  the  characteristics  of  the  IMahdi,  he 
made  them  recognize  him  as  such,  and  composed  a 
genealogy  for  himself  Avhich  made  him  a descendant 
of  'Ali  ibn  Abu  Talib.  His  doctrine  Avas  not  pure 
Ash'arisni ; it  Avas  mixed  Avith  Shi'ism.  The 
historians  mention  tricks  of  jugglery  and  perfidy 
to  Avhieh  he  resorted  in  order  to  justify  his  elaims. 
He  rallied  round  him  all  the  Hergha  and  a large 
section  of  the  Masmuda,  Avho  had  ahvays  been 
hostUe  to  the  Lemtuna  (Almoravids),  so  much  so 
that  Yusuf  (ibn  Tashfin)  had  founded  IMarralcesh 
in  order  to  keep  them  at  a safe  distance.  He  had 
written  various  treatises  for  them  in  Berber — a 
language  Avhich  he  spoke  very  Avell.^  One  of  them, 
the  Tauhid,  is  preserved  in  an  Arabic  version, 
published  at  Algiers  in  1903.  He  completed  the 
organization  of  his  folloAvers,  Avhom  he  divided 

1 According  to  the  Baud  al-Qirfds,  this  meeting  took  place  at 
Tajira,  the  birthplace  of  ‘Abd  al-Mu’min. 

2 The  Berbers  knew  so  little  Arabic  that,  in  order  to  teach  the 
uneducated  Masmuda  the  Fdtilia  (first  sura  of  the  Qur’an),  he 
named  each  of  them  by  a word  of  this  sura  : the  first  was  called 
al-IIamdu  li'llah  (‘  praise  to  God  ’)  ; the  second,  linbbi  (‘  lord  ’) ; 
the'  third,  al-'Aldmin  (‘  of  the  worlds  ’).  By  asking  them  to 
repeat  their  names  in  order,  he  succeeded  in  teaching  them  to 
recite  tlie  siira. 
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into  categories  : the  first  was  composed  of  the  ten 
who  liad  been  the  first  to  recognize  him  ; they 
were  called  the  junta  a (‘community’)-  The 
second  was  made  up  of  fifty  faithful  ones ; these 
he  sometimes  called  ‘ believers  ’ (mu’rninun)  and 
sometimes  ‘ Unitarians  ’ (mu’ahhidun,  from  which 
comes  the  name  ‘Almoliads’j.  His  authority, 
however,  was  not  recognized  all  over,  as  was 
shown  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tinmal 
(or  Tinmelel).  He  entered  this  town  by  strategy, 
massacred  15,000  men,  took  the  women  as  slaves, 
divided  the  land  and  houses  among  his  followers, 
and  built  a fortress.  He  converted  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  with  their  consent  or  by  force,  and  in 
A.H.  517  he  sent  an  army  against  the  Almoravids 
under  the  leadership  of  'Abd  al-Mu’min.  It  sus- 
tained a terrible  defeat,  and  the  Mahdi  found  him- 
self blockaded  in  Tinmal.  Some  of  his  followers 
suggested  surrender.  Ibn  Tumart  had  recourse  to 
charlatanry  with  the  complicity  of  Abu  'Abd  Allah 
al-Wansharisi,  whom  he  had  brought  from  War- 
seuis;  and,  having  regained  his  prestige,  he  mas- 
sacred those  of  whom  he  was  not  sure.  Ibn  al-Athir 
gives  the  evidently  e.xaggerated  number  of  70,000 
men  as  that  of  those  thus  slain.  The  cause  of  the 
Almohads  revived  as  the  poM’cr  of  the  Almoravids 
weakened  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and,  when  the 
Mahdi  died  in  524  (522  according  to  others),  'Abd 
al-Mumin,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  successor, 
was  ready  to  re-commence  the  struggle.  His  tomb  is 
in  Tinmal,  but  his  name  and  his  history  are  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Literature. — Arabic  authors  : Ibn  al-Athir,  Al-Kamil  fVl- 
la'i-ikh,  ed.  C.  J.  Tornberg,  vol.  x.,  Leyden,  1864,  no.  8,  pp. 
400-407 ; 'Abd  al-Wahid  al-Marrakushi,  Kitab  al-Mu'jib,  ed. 
R.  P.  A.  Dozy,  do.  1847,  pp.  128-139  ; Ibn  Khallikan,  Wafayat 
al-A'yan,  2 vols. , Bulaq,  1299  a.h.,  ii.  48-53  ; Holal  al-Maushya 
(anon.),  Tunis,  1329  a.h.,  pp.  78-88;  Ibn  Klialdun,  Kitab  al- 
'Ibar,  7 vols.,  Bulaq,  1284  A.n.,  vi.  225-229  ; Ibn  Abi  Zar',  Ravi} 
al-Qii}as,  ed.  Tornberg,  2 vols.,  Upsala,  1843-46,  i.  110-119;  Ibn 
al-Khatib,  Raqm  al-Jiolal,  Tunis,  1316  A.n.,  pp.  66-58;  Al- 
Zarkashl,  Ta’nkh  al-daulatain,  do.  1289  A.n.,  pp.  1-5  ; Ibn 
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Berlin,  1898-1902,  i.  400-402;  A.  Bel,  Les  Almoravides  et  les 
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IBSEN. — Henrik  Ibsen  (dramatist  and  poet) 
was  born  at  Skien,  in  southern  Norway,  on  20t]i 
March  1828,  the  eldest  son  of  Knud  Ibsen,  a sub- 
stantial merchant.  Scottish,  German,  and  Danish 
strains  preponderated  over  Norwegian  in  liis 
ancestry.  While  Henrik  was  still  a child,  his 
father  failed  in  business,  and  the  family  removed 
from  his  first  home,  a stately  house  in  the  market- 
place, to  a humble  suburban  dwelling.  His  school- 
ing was  brief,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  a bent 
for  art.  This  could  not  be  indulged,  and  he  was 
apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  an  apothecary  at  Grimstad, 
a place  still  smaller  and  more  remote.  Here  he 
spent  seven  years  (1843-50),  his  time  of  storm  and 
stress.  The  revolution  of  1848-49  quickened  his 
instinct  of  revolt  and  wakened  his  lyric  power. 
He  wrote  fiery  appeals  on  behalf  of  struggling 
Hungary  and  Denmark.  He  chose  a Roman 
revolutionary  for  the  hero  of  his  first  drama. 
Catiline  (1850)  excited  no  attention  whatever  ; but 
its  importance  is  great.  Ibsen  re-published  it  in 
1875,  with  a preface  in  which  he  points  out  that  it 
foreshadows  the  standing  theme  of  his  later  drama 
— ‘the  conflict  of  will  and  power.’  And  he  is 
already  a dramatist ; in  spite  of  his  revolutionary 
sympathies,  he  has  not  idealized  his  hero ; liis 
Catiline  is  a tragically  mixed  character,  who  owes 


his  ruin  more  to  his  own  inner  corruption  than  to 
the  power  of  his  foes. 

A few  months  before  its  publication,  Ibsen, 
having  completed  his  apprenticeship,  had  come  to 
Christiania.  Here  a second  piece,  A Viking’s 
Barroio  (Kjaempchdjen),  was  acted  ■with  some 
success.  He  lived  precariously  by  journalism, 
editing,  with  two  friends,  a short-lived  periodical. 
In  Nov.  1851  an  appointment  as  stage-poet  of  the 
theatre  at  Bergen  cut  short  these  desultory 
activities,  and  decided  his  career.  In  accordance 
■with  the  terms  of  his  contract,  he  spent  some 
months  of  1852  in  the  study  of  stage  arrangements 
at  Copenhagen  and  Dresden.  The  five  following 
years  at  Bergen  brought  him  a practical  training 
in  stage  technique  of  the  utmost  value  to  him. 
Besides  staging  numerous  plays  by  other  men,  he 
produced  four  new  pieces  of  his  o^wn — in  particular 
Dante,  Inger  at  Ostraat  and  The  Feast  at  Solkaug. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  national  past  was  in  the  air  at 
Bergen,  and  Ibsen  did  not  escape  it.  But  his 
mind  was  utterly  unhistorical ; history,  even  the 
national  history,  attracted  him  only  as  a source 
of  dramatic  or  psychological  problems,  and  these 
he  was  soon  to  find  were  furnished  in  greater 
abundance  by  contemporary  society.  Even  when 
he  drew  upon  history  he  re-shaped  it  freely  to  his 
needs.  The  historical  Dame  Inger  was  a spirited 
and  high-handed,  but  not  a tragic,  figure  ; Ibsen 
involves  her  in  a harrowing  conflict  between 
ambition  and  motherly  love,  which  ends  in  her 
involuntary  murder  of  the  son  for  whom  she  has 
dared  and  endured.  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  (1855) 
was  the  first  result  of  his  study  of  the  sagas  of 
Iceland.  Something  of  their  tragic  grandeur  is 
already  reflected  in  the  heroine  Margit.  But  the 
lyrical  form  of  the  dialogue  echoes  the  Norwegian 
ballads,  and  the  temper  of  the  plaj^  has  a romantic 
buoyancy  which  Ibsen  never  again  recovered.  Two 
other  new  pieces  were  written  and  ])erformed  at 
Bergen — St.  John’s  Night  and  Olaf  Liljekrans, 
both  based  upon  Nonvegian  legend.  Both  remained 
till  recently  unprinted. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  his  contract  at  Bergen 
having  terminated,  Ibsen  accepted  a similar  post 
at  the  Norwegian  theatre  in  Christiania.  A few 
months  later  he  brought  a wife  to  his  new  home, 
Susannah  Daae  Thoresen  of  Bergen. 

The  theatre  had  been  recently  established  ex- 
pressly to  combat  the  dominant  Danish  taste  by 
promoting  a national  Norwegian  drama.  Witli 
The  Vikings  at  Helgoland  (1857),  Norway  definitely 
acquired  an  original  and  very  noble  drama  of  her 
own.  But  the  resources  of  the  Norwegian  theatre 
were  unequal  to  staging  it,  and  the  older  theatres 
both  at  Christiania  and  at  Copenhagen  rejected  it 
with  scorn.  Danish  poets  like  Oehlensehlager  had 
dramatized  the  heroic  saga  in  elegant  iambics,  and 
with  a persistent  eflbrt  to  assuage  and  refine. 
Ibsen  kept  the  rude  strength  of  persons  and 
situations,  and  the  sinewy  unadorned  luose  of 
their  speech.  Hjordis,  the  passionate  wronged 
woman,  who  slays  in  deliberate  vengeance  the  man 
she  loves,  is  a tragic  creation  worthy  of  her  proto- 
types in  myth  and  saga,  Brynhild  and  Gudrun. 

The  rejection  of  The  Vikings,  which  was  not 
played  anywhere  before  1861,  increased  Ibsen’s 
estrangement  from  Christiania  society.  Conserva- 
tive in  politics,  orthodox  in  religion,  and  devoted 
to  Danish  ideals  of  culture,  tlie  official  and  mer- 
cantile circles  of  the  capital  ofi'ered  a stolid  resist- 
ance to  the  young  and  needy  idealists  of  the 
Nationalist  cause.  Bjornson,  four  years  Ibsen’s 
junior,  a born  orator,  and  already  the  author  of 
Synnove  Solbakken  (1857),  stood  above  the  taciturn 
Ibsen  both  in  persuasive  potency  and  in  popular 
repute.  And  Ibsen’s  next  drama  was  a satiric 
comedy  which  ridiculed  well-to-do  society  at  its 
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most  sensitive  point,  and  turned  its  apathy  into 
furious  indignation.  Love’s  Comedy  (1862)  is,  on 
the  surface,  an  amusing  exposure  of  the  foibles 
incident  to  conventional  courtship  and  marriage  ; 
a plea  for  the  subjection  of  these  relations  to  calm 
good  sense,  undistracted  by  sentiment  and  romance. 
But  this  attack  upon  ‘ romance  ’ was  inspired  by  a 
conception  of  love  romantic  in  the  extreme.  Love’s 
‘ comedy  ’ concerned  only  the  shallow  sentiment 
which  society  called  by  that  name.  The  plight  of 
genuine  love  in  marriage  could  only,  in  Ibsen’s 
eyes,  be  tragic  : the  routine  of  married  life,  the 
cares  of  household  and  children,  vulgarized,  he 
thought,  the  passion  of  souls.  Falk,  the  young- 
poet  who  preaches  this  doctrine,  is  at  once  ardent 
and  shallow  enough  to  make  it,  in  his  own  ease, 
plausible.  The  heroine,  Svanhild,  one  of  Ibsen’s 
loveliest  and  most  pathetic  creations,  gives  him 
her  heart,  and  they  are  on  the  point  of  adopting 
the  conventional  solution  when  the  representative 
of  calm  good  sense,  an  elderly  merchant,  inter- 
venes, poses  the  young  lovers  with  their  own 
forgotten  jirinciples,  and  offers  his  own  hand  to 
Svanhild,  who  sadly  accepts  it.  The  play  is 
written  with  abounding  wit  in  ringing  rhymes, 
and  is  now  popular  on  all  Scandina\'ian  stages  ; 
but  its  imperfect  technique  and  impossible  ethics 
have  hindered  its  vogue  elsewhere.  Love’s  Comedy 
is,  however,  important  as  Ibsen’s  first  essay  in  the 
modern  ‘ social  ’ drama.  A second  saga-drama 
followed.  The  Pretenders  to  the  Crown  was 
written  in  a few  weeks  of  the  summer  of  1863. 
Like  Dame  Lnger,  it  is  built  upon  Norwegian 
history,  but  is  at  once  less  unhistorieal  and  more 
Ibsenian.  The  two  figures,  Avhose  prolonged  duel 
for  the  throne  of  Norway  we  watch,  are  admirably 
imagined  and  drawn ; Hakon,  the  born  ruler, 
clear-sighted  and  strong-willed ; Skule,  paralyzed 
by  his  own  doubts.  In  Skule,  Ibsen’s  own  still 
hesitant  faith  in  his  powers  may  be  reflected ; but  it 
is  Hakon,  not  Skule,  who  is  suggested  by  the  clear 
structm-e  and  powerful  build  of  this  striking  play. 

Early  in  1864  Ibsen’s  affairs  reached  a crisis. 
His  outward  circumstances,  always  precarious,  had 
been  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  failure,  in  1862, 
of  the  Norwegian  theatre.  A small  appointment 
as  ‘ ajsthetic  adviser  ’ at  the  Christiania  theatre 
barely  afforded  a livelihood.  His  inner  estrange- 
ment from  society  grew  more  bitter  and  intense. 
Some  measure  of  it  is  given  by  the  terrible  stanzas 
of  On  the  Fells  (1860),  an  autobiographic  confession 
shot  through  with  the  passion  of  Faust  and  the 
cynicism  of  Mephistopheles.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Dano-Prussian  war  in  the  spring  of  1864  added  a 
new  and  more  definite  provocation.  Norway  and 
Sweden  declined,  as  in  1849,  to  support  their 
Danish  brothers ; and  the  poet,  who  as  a young 
man  had  then  striven  vainly  to  rouse  them,  felt 
their  abstention  yet  more  bitterly  now.  Some 
enthusiastic  students  went  to  the  front  as  volun- 
teers, but  the  government  remained  neutral ; and 
service  in  the  Norwegian  army  remained,  as  Ibsen 
intimated  in  his  mocking  verses.  The  Ground  of 
Faith,  one  of  the  safest  of  callings.  He  sought  to 
leave  the  country,  and  applied  for  a travelling 
pension,  sucli  as  had  recently  been  granted  to 
Bjomson.  But  Love’s  Comedy  was  too  recent,  and 
the  favour  was  refused.  In  April  1864,  Ibsen  left 
Christiania  for  the  south.  Olf  Diippel  he  heard 
the  Prussian  guns ; at  Berlin  he  saw  the  Danish 
trophies,  and  the  first  idea  of  a great  retributive 
poem  upon  his  unfaithful  fellow-countrymen  flashed 
into  his  mind.  It  was  the  germ  of  Brand.  In  May 
he  .settled  in  Rome.  The  jiroject  at  first  made 
little  jwogress.  Brand  was  originally  planned  as 
a narrative  poem,  but  the  few  cantos  executed  are 
laboured,  and  they  were  finally  thrown  aside  and 
lost  sight  of.  Thirty  years  later  the  Danish  col- 


lector I’ontoppidan  discovered  the  MS  in  an 
antiquarian  shop  at  Rome  ; it  was  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  1907.  Meanwhile  Ib.sen,  better 
inspired,  had  reverted  to  the  dramatic  form  in 
which  he  was  a master,  and  to  a swift,  flexible, 
ringing  verse ; he  now  wrote  with  fire,  and  in 
three  months  of  the  summer  of  1865  compdeted  the 
colossal  i)oem.  Brand,  the  i)rophet  of  ‘ All  or 
Nothing,’  hero  and  fanatic,  is  a gi-eat  tragic  figure, 
sublimely,  but  not  quite  consistently,  conceived ; 
and  the  drama  itself  is  something  less  and  some- 
thing more,  and  greater,  than  the  invective  against 
Norway  which  it  set  out  to  be.  Types  of  hei 
prevailing  weaknesses — of  compiromise,  .sentimen- 
tality, faintheartedness — are  drawn  with  brilliant 
and  incisive  touch  ; peasants  and  artists,  officials 
and  clergy,  come  under  the  satirist’s  stroke ; but 
the  final  upshot  is  in  the  spirit  of  Agnes  the 
devoted  wife  rather  than  of  Brand,  of  love  rather 
than  uncompromising  will.  Brand  has  longueurs, 
but  in  its  greatest  moments,  such  as  the  close  of 
the  fourth  act,  it  reaches  a tragic  intensity  unsur- 
passed in  the  literature  of  the  century.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  both  author  and  publisher,  it 
was  received  throughout  the  Scandinavian  world 
with  rapturous  applause ; its  fierce  invectives 
counted  for  nothing  with  readers  who  recognized 
that  the  poet  who  lashed  his  country  passionately 
loved  it,  or  who  saw  in  it,  above  all,  a thrilling 
religious  romance.  With  Brand,  Ibsen’s  Scandi- 
navian fame  begins. 

A yet  greater  work  was  immediately  to  follow. 
In  Peer  Gynt  (1866),  Ibsen  found  a totally  new  way 
of  saying  essentially  the  same  things.  The  hero, 
instead  of  being  the  prophetic  assailant  of  Nor- 
wegian failings,  is  their  embodiment.  The  sombre 
tone  and  Hebraic  intensity  of  Brand  are  repilaced 
by  an  action  of  immense  scope  and  many-coloured 
diversity.  Peer,  a romantic  egoist,  living  only  to 
‘ fulfil  himself,’  finds  at  the  close  of  a career  of 
self-indulgence  that  he  has  no  self  to  fulfil.  From 
the  Nemesis  pn-onormced  by  Ibsen  upon  fragmen- 
tary and  purposeless  lives  he  is  saved,  apparently, 
by  the  devotion  of  Solveig,  in  whose  faith  and  love 
his  ‘ self  ’ has  lived — a beautiful  incoherence  which 
betrays  the  persistence  of  the  romantic  heart  in 
Ibsen  himself.  In  wealth  of  pjoetry,  sometimes,  as 
in  Ase’s  death-scene,  of  the  most  daring  originality. 
Peer  Gynt  marks  the  highest  reach  of  modern 
Scandinavian  literature.  Even  more  than  in  Brand 
the  poetry  overshadowed  the  polemical  animus 
which  had  inspnred  its  incepition. 

But  in  Ibsen  himself  the  polemical  animus  was 
still  vigorous.  The  desire  to  give  it  more  direct 
and  searching  expiression  contributed  to  shape  The 
League  o/FoMfA(1869),  the  first  of  thepirose  comedies 
of  modern  society.  It  was  written  at  Dresden, 
whither  he  had  moved  from  Rome  in  the  prei-ious 
year.  The  Liberal  party,  wliich  w’as  the  main 
support  of  Norwegian  separatism,  is  here  brought 
w'ith  scathing  realism  upon  the  stage.  The  temper 
of  the  piece  is  as  far  removed  from  pioetry  as  the 
form.  Ibsen  compared  it  to  the  Dresden  ‘ beer 
and  sausages,’  after  the  Roman  ‘Avine’  of  Peer 
Gynt.  The  play  provoked  a storm  of  obloquy,  to 
which  Ibsen  retorted  in  tbs  verses  At  Port  Said. 
A vaster  work,  meantime,  w'as  appiroaching  com- 
pletion. Ccesar  and  Galilean,  published  in  1873, 
had  been  planned  in  1864,  and  occupied  much  of 
the  intervening  years.  The  spell  of  classical 
antiquity,  which  inspired  Julian’s  overthrow  of 
Christianity,  Ibsen  himself,  living  at  Rome,  did 
not  escape,  and  Julian  is  draAvn  with  unmistakable 
sympathy.  But  Ibsen  profoundly  understood  the 
futility  of  his  enterprise,  and  portrayed  his  failure 
Avith  an  emphasis  Avhich  procured  for  the  drama  the 
plaudits  of  the  orthodox.  Julian’s  character,  hoAv- 
ever,  is  not  perfectly  maintained ; in  the  Second 
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Part  he  is  too  far  degraded  to  rouse  genuine  tragic 
pity.  Ibsen,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  appears 
not  completely  master  of  his  material.  In  both  the 
contending  forces,  Hellenism  and  Christianity,  he 
saw  the  seed  of  failure,  and  looked  forward,  like 
Heine,  to  the  coming  of  a ‘ Third  Kingdom,’  super- 
seding and  surpassing  both. 

The  passage  containing  this  prophecy  is  deeply 
interesting ; but  Ibsen  never  reverted  to  it.  It 
suggests  a belief  in  the  permanence  of  some  form 
of  political  or  religious  community,  which  events 
were  rapidly  sapping  in  his  mind.  His  fervid 
championship  of  Scandinavian  brotherhood,  of  a 
union  of  the  Northern  States,  had  for  years  held  in 
check  his  native  individualism.  He  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Norwegian  conservatives,  and, 
not  without  astute  arrangement  on  their  part,  had 
received  flattering  attentions  and  distinctions  from 
the  Swedish  king,  as  an  illustrious  pillar  of  the 
Union.  He  was  thus  drawn  into  a false  position. 
To  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  as  such 
he  had  at  no  time  attached  value.  He  had  derided 
them  in  the  persons  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Dean  in 
Brand.  His  letters  of  the  early  seventies  express 
a yet  more  radical  antagonism.  ‘ The  State  must 
go  ! ’ he  wTote  to  Brandes  in  the  crisis  of  the  fate 
of  France,  1871;  ‘all  religion  will  fall!’  The 
pillars  of  society,  he  was  convinced,  were  rotten  ; 
and  the  hope  of  humanity  lay  in  a revolution 
which  w'ould  alone  make  possible  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  That  such  a revolution 
W'as  imminent  in  Europe  Ibsen  for  at  least  twenty 
years  (1864-84)  believed.  One  who  thought  thus 
could  not  long  remain  in  alliance  with  the  con- 
servatives ; in  1877,  Ibsen  cut  himself  loose  with 
the  drama  significantly  called  The  Pillars  of  Society. 

‘ It  may  pass  in  some  sort  as  an  antithesis  to  The 
League  of  Youth,’  he  wrote  to  his  publisher  shortly 
before  its  appearance.  The  satire  is  now  aimed, 
not  at  the  democratic  agitators,  but  at  the  men 
of  social  standing  and  prestige,  the  magnates  of 
finance  and  business  ; and  it  is  aimed  with  more 
conviction  and  more  passion.  In  technical  mastery 
and  psychological  force  the  Pillars  falls  short  of 
Ibsen’s  finest  work ; but  the  impact  of  the  sharp 
tonic  of  truth,  in  the  person  of  Lona  Hessel,  upon 
the  fabric  of  an  imposing  but  hollow  respectability 
is  represented  with  extraordinary  verve.  The 
conservatives  deeply  resented  this  unexpected 
blow.  One  yet  more  searching  followed.  A 
Doll’s  House  (1879)  probed  the  roots  not  merely  of 
social  status,  but  of  the  family  itself.  That  women 
were  to  count  with  men  as  individuals,  and  to 
share  men’s  claim  to  self-development,  was  now 
first  made  clear.  In  marriage  this  claim  seemed 
to  be  all  but  universally  ignored.  Ibsen’s  ideal 
for  women  had  hitherto  been  the  selfless  devotion 
of  an  Agnes  or  a Solveig  to  husband  or  lover. 
Even  the  emancipated  Lona  shatters  the  ‘ Pillars  ’ 
onlj'  that  she  may  vindicate  her  brother.  Nora  is 
the  first  to  discover  that  she  herself  has  a person- 
ality, and  a duty  towards  it,  which  as  the  wife  of 
Helmer  she  cannot  fulfil.  The  play,  a capital 
stage  piece,  called  forth  a storm  of  protest,  which 
made  its  author’s  name  for  the  first  time  widely 
knomi  in  Europe.  The  weightiest  criticism  took 
the  form  of  the  inquiry ; ‘ What  then  of  the 

children?’  Ibsen  replied  in  the  terrible  drama 
Ghosts  (1881),  a work  far  greater  in  technical 
mastery,  as  well  as  in  intellectual  reach,  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  In  laying  bare  the  horrible 
possibilities  of  inheritance,  Ibsen  discovered  a new 
source  of  tragic  terror  and  pity,  analogous  to  the 
antique  destiny,  but  indefensibly  real ; he  also 
struck  a courageous  blow  for  the  cause  of  woman- 
hood. But  Ghosts  only  redoubled  the  scandal  of  A 
Doll’s  House.  Ibsen,  provoked  by  what  he  took  to 
be  a general  conspiracy  to  ignore  ugly  facts,  re- 


torted the  next  year  with  An  Enemy  of  the  People 
(1882),  an  incisive  and  brilliant  satire,  in  which 
patricians  and  democrats  fare  equally  ill,  and 
Ibsen’s  individualism  culminates  in  the  ringing 
declaration  that  ‘ the  strongest  man  is  he  who 
stands  alone.’ 

With  this  challenging  cry,  however,  the  pol- 
emical phase  of  Ibsen’s  drama  closes.  In  his  eight 
remaining  plays  the  temper  of  revolution  is  con- 
stantly present  as  a subject,  but  it  no  longer 
altogether  reflects  his  own  ; on  the  contrary,  he 
probes  its  weaknesses  as  remorselessly  as  those  of 
conservatism  and  orthodoxy  ; and  his  attitude  is 
now  that  of  the  inscrutable  doubter  who  puts 
searching  questions  everywhere  and  answers  none. 
To  find  answers,  as  he  said,  was  not  his  business. 
The  Wild  Duck  (1884),  a masterpiece  of  construc- 
tion, is  a wonderful  study  of  the  disasters  wrought 
by  the  blundering  idealist;  Gregers  Werle  is  a 
diminutive  Stockmann,  Hjalmar  Ekdal  a mean  and 
shabby  Peer  Gynt.  Rosmershohn  (1880),  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  the  prose  dramas,  paints  the  guilty 
passion  of  an  emancipated  woman,  and  her  puri- 
fication by  love  and  in  death.  No  other  modern 
play  is  informed  with  so  deep  a sense  that  sin  may 
be  forgiven,  but  must  be  atoned  for,  as  this  master- 
piece of  the  ‘ immoral  ’ Ibsen.  Here,  too,  the 
mysterious  suggestions  of  folklore,  so  abundant  in 
Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  so  severely  banished  from  the 
revolutionary  prose  dramas,  once  more  recur.  The 
‘white  horses  of  Rosmersholm’  gleam  eerily  in  the 
background,  foreboding  the  fateful  issue  ; and  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea  (1888)  is  a study  of  such  revolt 
as  Nora’s,  inspired  by  no  doctrine  of  self-develop- 
ment, but  by  the  spell  of  the  sea.  Contrary,  too, 
to  Ibsen’s  wont  hitherto,  the  spell  is  finally 
mastered;  Eline  is  reconciled  to  her  husband.  In 
Hedda  Gahler  (1890),  even  more  than  in  The  Wild 
Duck,  he  is  occupied  with  the  meaner  and  baser 
types  of  emancipated  character  ; Hedda  is  a pitiful 
parody  of  romantic  revolt  drawn  with  merciless 
power.  The  Master-Builder  (1892),  which  shows  a 
growing  use  of  symbolism,  portrays  emancipation 
in  a form  at  once  more  fascinating  and  more 
dangerous  ; his  old  theme  of  rivalry  between  youth 
and  maturity  is  resumed  but  in  other  terms. 
Soilless  succumbs  to  no  young  men’s  revolt  but  to 
the  too  stimulating  homage  of  a girl.  Little  Eyolf 
(1894)  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman  (1896)  painted 
other  tragic  issues  with  diminishing  power. 
Finally,in  1900,  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  [\tt\Qmore 
than  an  eccentric  parody  of  an  Ibsenian  play,  closed 
the  great  series.  In  1901,  Ibsen  sufl'ered  a nervous 
collapse,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  On  the 
23rd  of  May  1906  he  died.  He  was  buried  with 
national  honours. 

The  fierce  controversies  once  provoked  by  Ibsen’s 
name  have  long  subsided,  even  in  England,  where 
they  survived  longest.  It  is  premature  to  deter- 
mine the  final  rank  of  his  work  ; but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  count  among  the  most  potent 
and  original  literary  forces  of  the  19th  century. 
One  of  the  last  descendants  of  the  Revolution, 
near  of  kin  to  the  poets  of  Young  Germany,  above 
all  to  Heine,  he  added  to  their  ardent  individualism 
and  to  their  brilliant  iinagin.ation  artistic  con- 
science, method,  and  will.  Drama  was  for  him 
from  the  first  a means  of  expressing  his  own  im- 
passioned apprehension  of  the  dissonances  of 
modern  society ; but  he  fashioned  the  instrument 
to  his  purpose  with  deliberate  and  calculated 
precision.  In  mastery  of  dramatic  resource,  in 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  he  has  no  superior ; but 
his  technique,  without  disdaining  tradition,  was 
shaped  essentially  by  the  need  of  presenting  with 
the  utmost  cogency  and  clearness  what  ho  had  to 
say.  This  meant,  however,  a wholesale  rejection 
of  stage  conventions,  stage  situations,  and  stage 
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talk  ; a return  to  fearless  realism,  especially  in 
dialogue.  It  meant  also  a re-discovery  of  some 
long  disused  but  potent  ways  in  drama — the  con- 
centrated or  inverted  tragic  plot,  as  in  Oedipus 
Tyraimus,  and  Rusmersholm,  the  stress  of  an 
irresistible  fate,  rooted  in  past  events,  as  in  the 
Oresteia,  and  Ghosts.  His  subject  always  con- 
cerned the  forces  which  disturb  or  shatter  social 
cohesion  ; but  his  normal  sympathy  with  these 
forces  was  at  no  time  unqualified  ; he  exposed  the 
corruption  of  a Catiline,  the  fanaticism  of  a Brand  ; 
he  angered  both  political  parties,  and  perplexed 
his  warmest  partisans  by  an  ironical  impartiality 
which  spared  the  failings  of  neither  side.  To  see 
the  truth  under  many  aspects,  ‘ to  see  life 
thoroughly  and  see  it  whole,’  in  the  great  Sopho- 
clean  way,  was  less  signally  his  gift ; and  the 
drift  of  his  thinking  is  accordingly  not  towards 
any  kind  of  harmony,  but  to  the  .statement  of 
fundamental  problems  about  life  which  cannot  be 
resolved  and  must  not  be  escaped.  With  all  this, 
Ibsen  was  fundamentally  a poet.  His  few  but 
enthralling  lyrics,  and  his  magnificent  verse 
dramas,  amaze  the  reader  of  his  colourless  prose  by 
their  splendour  of  imagination,  their  metrical 
brilliance,  and  the  romantic  intensity  with  which 
they  render  the  passion  of  love.  It  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  dramatic  achievement  that  the  white 
heat  of  poetry  was  in  him  united,  as  it  has  rarely 
been,  with  logical  rigour  and  precision,  and  inflex- 
ible self-control.  He  gave  the  drama  not  merely 
an  original  technique,  but  immensely  heightened 
intellectual  and  ethical  significance.  Since  1870 
the  influence  of  his  work  has  told  powerfully  upon 
the  scope  and  status  of  the  drama  throughout 
civilized  Europe. 

Literature. — Collected  editions  of  Ibsen’s  works,  with  intro- 
ductions to  the  several  plays,  are  now  accessible  (1)  in  the 
original,  ed.  Ilalfdan  Koht,  and  others,  Copenhagen,  1898 ; (2) 
in  German,  ed.  G.  Brandes,  and  others,  Berlin,  1899  ff. ; (3)  in 
English,  ed.  W.  Archer  and  C.  II.  Herford,  London,  1906.  The 
best  study  of  his  life  and  w'ork,  as  yet  untranslated,  is  R. 
Woerner,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Munich,  1900.  Halvorsen’s  biblio- 
graphy, included  in  the  Norwegian  edition  of  the  Works,  is  in- 
valuable. The  first  drafts  of  the  plays  are  collected  in  Efterladte 
Skrlfter,  3 vols.',  Christiania,  1909.  Ibsen’s  Letters  were  published 
in  1904,  Eng.  tr.,  Christiania,  1905.  Many  of  the  lyrics  have 
been  e.xcellently  translated  by  F.  Garrett,  London,  1912.  Other 
studies  are  : Brandes,  Essays,  Copenhagen,  1868 ff.;  E.  Gosse, 
Ibsen,  London,  1907 ; G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Quintessence  of  Ibsen- 
ism,  do.  1892 ; R.  E.  Roberts,  Ibsen,  do.  1912.  The  literature  of 
Ibsenian  commentary  and  exposition,  esp.  in  German,  is  already 
immeasurable.  Much  of  it  is  catalogued  in  the  appendix  to 
Woerner’s  Life  mentioned  above.  C.  H.  HeUFOED. 

ICELAND.— See  Teutons. 

ICONOCLASM. — iconoefasm  is  the  name  of  a 
movement  against  the  wor.ship  of  holy  pictures  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
wliicli  was  repeated  on  a smaller  scale  in  the 
F rankish  kingdom. 

I.  Origin. — The  source  of  Iconoclasm  is  much 
discussed.  Just  before  the  Roman  Emperors  began 
to  persecute  image-worshippers,  their  rivals,  the 
Ivhalifs  at  Damascus,  had  started  asimilar  campaign 
among  their  Christian  subjects  (Yazid  I.,  680-683; 
Yazul  II.,  720-724).  The  Iconoclast  movement  in 
the  Empire  was  warmly  approved  by  the  Muslims  ; 
yet  it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  caused 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  influence  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Christian  Emperors.  Undoubtedly  in 
the  8th  cent,  the  worship  of  images  in  the  East  had 
arrived  at  an  extreme  point.  When  we  read  of 
people  who  chose,  not  a living  man  but  some  special 
icon  {elKthv),  to  be  the  godfather  of  their  child,  and 
who  ground  an  image  to  powder,  mixed  this  with 
water,  and  drank  it  as  a magic  medicine,'  it  is  not 

1  So  the  letter  of  Michael  ii.  to  Louis  the  Pious  (Mansi,  xiv. 
417-422).  On  the  cult  of  icons  in  the  llyzantine  Church  just 
before  Iconoclasm  see  K.  Marin,  Les  Moines  de  Constantinople^ 
J’aris,  1897,  ch.  iv.  jip.  312-325. 


difficult  to  understand  that  a reaction  would  come. 
Moreover,  long  before  the  Iconoclast  troubles  began 
there  were  parties  in  the  East  which  objected  to 
the  prevalent  cult  of  holy  images.'  The  Paulicians, 
thinking  all  matter  bad,  rejected  material  pictures. 
In  the  early  8th  cent,  several  Orthodo.x  bishops 
(Constantine  of  Nakolia,  Theodosios  of  Ephesus, 
and  Thomas  of  KlaudiopolLs)  had  already  preached 
against  images  and  relics.  A Jacobite  bishop, 
Xenaias  of  Hierapolis,  was  a forerunner  of  the 
Iconoclasts ; and,  when  this  party  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ear  of  the  Emperor,  the  Iconoclast 
persecution  began. 

2.  The  first  Iconoclast  persecution. — Iconoclasm 
throughout  was  a government  movement;  the 
chief  secondary  issue  all  the  time — indeed,  from 
some  points  of  view,  the  main  issue — was  the  right 
of  the  Emperor  to  legislate  for  the  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monks  were  always  defenders 
of  images.  The  Isaurian  dynasty  of  Emperors 
were  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  first  jieriod,  and  the 
first  of  this  dynasty,  Leo  III.  (A.D.  716-741),  began 
the  campaign.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  him.self 
Emperor,  he  developed  a policy  of  strengthening 
the  Empire  by  enforcing  uniformity  and  central- 
izing the  power.  ^ He  persecuted  Jews  and  Paulicians 
cruelly.  Then  he  M’as  persuaded  by  the  party 
opposed  to  images  that  they  were  the  main  obstacle 
against  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Muslims. 
There  was  also  a certain  rationalizing  tendency  in 
this  dynasty  which  helps  to  explain  his  attitude. 
Constantine  of  Nakolia  and  his  party  persuaded 
the  Emperor  that  the  worship  of  images  was  the 
great  hindrance  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  that 
it  caused  superstition  and  divisions,  and  that  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  first  commandment  (in  the 
B5’zantine  numbering).  Seeing  the  coming  trouble, 
■John  of  Synnada  wrote  to  warn  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  of  Constantine’s  views ; and  the 
Patriarch,  Germanos  I.  (A.D.  715-730),  wrote  a 
treatise  in  favour  of  images,  addressed  to  Thomas 
of  Klaudiopolis.®  But  the  Emperor,  having  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  forbid  image-worship,  liegaii 
to  enforce  their  destruction  ruthles.sly.  In  725  he 
published  an  edict  declaring  that  image-worship  is 
idolatry,  and  commanding  all  icons  in  the  churches 
to  be  destroyed.  The  soldiers  began  to  carry  out 
his  order,  and  there  were  disturbances  throughout 
the  Empire.'*  Germanos  protested  against  the  edict 
and  appealed  to  the  Pope  (Gregory  ii.,  A.D.  715- 
731)  in  728,®  whereupon  the  Emperor  declared  him 
a traitor,  deposed  him,  and  set  up  an  Iconoclast, 
Anastasios,  in  his  place  (730).  Leo  had  already 
written  to  the  Pope,  commanding  him  to  accept 
the  new  edict,  destroy  his  images,  and  summon  a 
general  council  to  forbid  their  use.  In  727  Gregory 
answered  by  a long  defence  of  images ; he  also 
blamed  the  Emperor’s  interference  in  Church 
matters,  denied  the  need  of  a council,  and  demanded 
that  Leo  should  cease  his  policy  in  this  matter.® 
A correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  followed  inwhich  each  maintained  hisposition, 
Leo  claiming  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  Church, 
on  the  strength  of  being  both  paaiXei/s  sal  iepetjs.’’ 
iMeanwhile  the  persecution  of  image-worshippers 
raged  in  the  East.  The  government  was  specially 
fierce  against  the  monks,  asbeing  the  chief  defenders 
of  images.  Monasteries  were  destroyed,  monks 
banished,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  The  Icono- 
clast movement  took  the  further  lines  of  rejecting 

' One  of  the  earliest  forerunners  of  Iconoclasm  was  Serenus 
of  Marseilles,  to  whom  Pope  Gregory  i.  (590-604)  wrote  a severe 
letter  (Ep.  ix.  105  [ PL  Ixxvii.  1027]). 

2 For  Leo  in.’s  policy  in  general  see  Bury,  Hist,  of  the  later 
Roman  Empire,  vi.  ch.  ii. 

3 Harduin,  iv.  245-262. 

4 See  Gregory  ii.’s  first  letter  to  the  Emperor  (Mansi,  xii. 
959  ff.). 

•’>  Harduin,  iv.  233ff.  c Mansi,  xii.  959ff. 

7 Jaff6,  Regesta,  nos.  2180-2182. 
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and  destroying  relics,  and  denying  the  intercession 
of  saints.  These  two  further  points,  though  not 
necessarily  involved  by  Iconoclasin,  became  gener- 
ally identified  with  it.  At  this  time  St.  Jolin 
Damascene,  safe  from  the  Emperor’s  anger  at  the 
Khallf’s  court,  wrote  his  famous  defences  of  icons. ^ 
In  the  West,  too,  the  people  rose  against  the 
Emperor’s  Edict.  In  727  there  was  a revolt  in 
Greece  against  the  Iconoclast  Emperor,  and  a 
certain  Kosmas  was  set  up  as  anti-Emperor, 
ostensibly  to  protect  the  images.  It  was  easily 
put  down  ; then  followed  a second  and  severer  law 
against  image-worshippers.  In  731  Pope  Gregory 
II.  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  III.  (731-741),  and 
the  new  Pope  at  once  held  a synod  of  93  bishops  at 
Rome,  who  excommunicated  all  who  deliled  or 
destroyed  pictures  of  Christ  or  the  saints.^  The 
legate  sent  to  Constantinople  with  a copy  of  this 
decree  was  stopped  and  imprisoned  in  Sicily.  The 
Emperor  then  sent  a fleet  to  Italy  to  punish  the 
Pope  ; but  it  was  wrecked  by  a storm  on  the  way. 
He  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Holy  See  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands  (in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy),  and  affected  to  withdraw  Illyricum  from 
the  Roman  Patriarchate  and  to  join  it  to  that  of 
Constantinople.  To  make  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
archate coterminous  with  what  was  left  of  his 
Empire  was  part  of  his  general  centralizing  policy. 
He  continued  an  active  persecution  of  all  image- 
worshippers  till  his  death  in  741.  His  son,  Con- 
stantine V.  (Kopronymos,  741-775),  was  an  even 
fiercer  Iconoclast  than  his  father.  At  Leo’s  death 
there  had  been  another  rebellion  when  Artabasdos, 
who  had  married  Leo’s  daughter,  set  himself  up  as 
Emperor  and  restorer  of  the  icons.  The  intruded 
Patriarch,  Anastasios,  veered  round  (in  the  usual 
Byzantine  way)  under  Artabasdos,  restored  the 
images,  and  excommunicated  Constantine.  The 
rebellion  was  soon  suppressed.  Artabasdos  was 
blinded  and  imprisoned ; Anastasios  was  blinded, 
publicly  flogged,  forced  to  return  to  Iconoclasm, 
and  then  reinstated  as  Patriarch.  In  753,  Con- 
stantine summoned  a great  synod,  which  was  to  be 
ecumenical  and  to  forbid  image-worship  for  ever. 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  refused 
to  send  legates.  About  340  bishops  attended.  The 
see  of  Constantinople  was  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Anastasios  (who  did  not  long  survive  his  mishand- 
ling), and  Theodosios  of  Ephesus  and  Pastillas 
of  Perge  presided.  This  synod  carried  out  the 
Emperor’s  udshes  exactly,  and  declared  all  images 
idols  forbidden  by  Ex  20^^-,  Dt  5®,  Ro  123-25 
Pictures  of  Christ  must  be  either  Nestorian  or 
Monophysite,  since  it  is  impossible  to  represent  His 
Divinity ; the  only  lawful  representation  of  our 
Lord  is  the  holy  Eucharist.  It  is  blasphemous  to 
represent  by  dead  matter  those  who  live  with 
Christ.  Image-worshippers  are  idolaters  ; Leo  and 
Constantine  are  the  glory  of  the  Orthodox  faith, 
our  rescuers  from  idolatry.  With  regard  to  three 
great  defenders  of  images,  already  dead  (Germanos 
of  Constantinople,  John  Damascene,  and  a monk 
George  of  Cyprus),  the  synod  declares  that  ‘ the 
Trinity  has  destroyed  these  three.’  An  Iconoclast, 
Constantine  II.  (754-766),®  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Constantinople,  and  the  government  at  once 
published  the  decrees  of  this  synod,  demanding 
that  all  bishops  in  the  Empire  should  sign  the  acts 
and  destroy  images  in  their  dioceses.  Instead  of 
pictures  of  saints  the  churches  were  now  decorated 
mth  those  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  birds.  The 
Paulicians  were  well  treated,  but  the  monks  were 
tortured  and  put  to  death.  A great  number  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Iconoclast  persecution  come  from 

1  Three  apologies  ‘ Against  those  who  destroy  holy  images ' 
(PG  xciv.  1231-1420). 

- Mansi,  xii.  209  ff. 

3 The  acts  of  the  Iconoclast  synod  of  753  are  contained  in 
those  of  Nicaa  II.,  Mansi,  xiii.  205-3G3.- 


this  time.  Relics  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Then 
the  Emperor,  seeing  in  monasticism  the  mainstay 
of  image-worship,  made  a great  effort  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  The  monastic  haViit  was  forbidden, 
monasteries  were  turned  into  barracks,  and  the 
Patriarch  was  made  to  denounce  his  former  state 
as  a monk  in  his  own  Church.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  army  especially  became  fiercely  Iconoclast. 
Constantine  died  in  775.  His  son  Leo  iv.  (775-780), 
though  he  did  not  repeal  the  laws,  was  milder  in 
enforcing  them.  He  tolerated  monks  and,  at  least 
in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  carried  out  a policy  of 
conciliation.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however, 
he  renewed  the  active  persecution  of  his  father. 
But  his  wife  Irene  was  always  a devoted  image- 
worshipper,  and  kept  icons  secretly  in  her  apart- 
ments. 

3.  The  first  reaction. — As  soon  as  Leo  iv.  died 
(Sept.  780),  a complete  reaction  set  in.  His  son, 
Constantine  Vi.  (780-797),  was  only  nine  years  old, 
and  the  Empress  Irene  became  regent  for  him.  As 
soon  as  her  rear  of  the  army  allowed,  she  set  about 
to  repeal  tbe  Iconoclast  laws.  All  this  time 
Iconoclasm  had  mevailed  only  within  the  territory 
over  which  the  Emperor  actually  ruled.  Outside 
the  Empire,  under  the  Muslims  and  in  the  West, 
image-worship  went  on  as  before ; indeed,  in  the 
West  esjrecially,  there  was  much  angry  feeling 
against  the  Iconoclast  Emperors.  Irene  first 
deposed  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (Paul  IV., 
780-784,  naturally  a partisan  of  the  late  govern- 
ment), and  a pronounced  image-worshipper,  Tarasios 
(784-806,  an  uncle  or  cousin  of  Photios),i  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Then  the  Empress 
renewed  relations  with  Rome.  She  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Pope  (Adrian  I.,  772-795)  begging  him  to 
come  himself  or  to  send  legates  to  a synod  which 
should  undo  the  work  of  the  former  one.®  Adrian 
in  answer  sent  two  letters,  one  for  the  Empress 
and  one  for  the  Patriarch. 

He  is  not  pleased  with  Tarasios’  succession  to  tlie  Patriarchate, 
but  praises  his  orthodoxy  about  tlie  images.  He  repeats 
arguments  in  favour  of  these,  insists  on  his  own  authority’,  and 
demands  the  restitution  of  Illyricum  to  his  Patriarchate. 3 As 
legates  he  sends  an  Archpiriest  Peter  and  Abbot  Peter  of  St. 
Sabbas  near  Rome.  The  other  Patriarchs  were  then  too  much 
harassed  by  the  Muslims  to  be  able  to  send  legates.  However, 
the  monks  of  Egypt  and  Syria  send  deputies,  who  seem  in  some 
sort  to  have  been  accepted  as  representing  tlieir  Patriarchs  too. 

So  the  synod  was  opened  by  Tarasios  in  the 
church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople  in  August 
786,  but  it  was  at  once  difspersed  by  the  soldiers. 
Irene  then  disbanded  these  and  replaced  them  by 
others,  and  for  greater  safety  the  synod  reassembled 
at  Nicma  in  Bithynia  (wliere  the  first  General 
Council  had  been  held).  Here  it  was  opened  in  the 
summer  of  787.  This  is  the  council  counted  by 
Orthodox  and  Catholics  as  the  seventh  General 
Council  (Nicsea  II.).  About  300  bishops  .attended. 
The  Roman  legates  signed  first  and  were  named 
first  in  all  lists  of  members  ; but  Tarasios  conducted 
the  proceedings,  apparently  because  of  the  usual 
ditficulty  of  language.  The  synod  declared  the 
lawful  use  of  icons,  and  defended  this  by  texts 
.showing  that  there  were  images  in  the  Temple 
(Ex  25*“"®®,  Nu  7®*’,  Ezk  41'®'-,  He  9®)  and  by  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers.  In  the  5th  session  an  icon 
was  set  up  in  the  hall  of  the  synod.  The  former 
council  (of  753)  was  declared  to  be  not  ecumenical, 
since  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  of  the  other  Patri- 
archs was  represented  at  it,  and  its  arguments 
were  refuted  one  by  one.  The  7th  session  drew  up 
the  symbol  (opos)  of  Nicaea  II.,  in  which,  after  the 
usual  renewed  condemnation  of  old  heresies,  it  is 
declared  that  the  lioly  icons  are  to  receive  venera- 
tion (or  worship,  7rpo(r/c(Vi;<ris),  not  .adoration  (Xarpeta). 
The  honour  paid  to  them  is  only  relative  (o-xcrixy), 

1 Vita  Tarasii,  «1.  J.  A.  Heikel,  Helsingfoi’s,  18S!). 

2 JIansi,  xii.  9S4-98C. 

3 JalTb,  Reg.,  nos.  244S  and  2440  ; Mansi,  xii.  1073  ff. 
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and  is  given  for  the  sake  of  their  prototypes. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  tliis.  It  is  what  the 
defenders  of  image- worship  had  said  thronghoiit 
the  controversy.  The  synod  tlien  anathematizes 
the  chief  Iconoclasts,  and,  in  opposition  to  tiie 
phrase  of  the  other  council,  declares  that  ‘ the 
Trinity  has  made  these  three  (Germanos,  John 
Damascene,  and  George  of  Cyprus)  glorious.’ 
Twenty-two  Canons  were  drawn  up,  of  which  the 
third  forbids  the  civil  government  to  appoint 
bishops.^  Copies  of  the  acts  were  sent  to  the 
Pope,  who  approved  them  and  had  them  translated 
into  Latin.  Then  the  images  were  restored  in  all 
the  churches,  and  the  first  Iconoclast  movement 
was  at  an  end,  although  there  remained  a strong 
Iconoclast  party,  especially  in  the  army. 

4.  The  second  Iconoclast  movement. — Twenty- 
seven  years  later  Iconoclasm  broke  out  again. 
This  time  it  is  easily  explicable,  for  the  Iconoclast 
I)arty,  which  had  not  ceased  to  exist,  again  got  the 
power.  After  Nicma  II.  the  Empire  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  The  image-worshipping  Emperors 
were  defeated  by  the  Muslims  and  Bulgars,  and 
the  soldiers  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  glorious 
reign  of  Constantine  v.  Michael  I.  (811-813)  was 
defeated  by  the  Bulgars  and  forced  to  resign, 
while  in  his  place  the  army  set  up  Leo  V.  (the 
Armenian,  813-820),  whom  they  persuaded  that 
all  the  troubles  of  the  Empire  came  from  image- 
v/orship.  The  new  Emperor  invited  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Nikephoros  I.  (806-815),  to  re- 
open the  question  of  the  icons ; but  he  refused, 
saying  that  it  was  already  settled  by  a general 
council.  In  spite  of  this  the  old  laws  against 
images  were  renewed,  and  the  work  of  breaking 
images  in  the  churches  began  again.  In  the  year 
815  Nikephoros  ^ was  deposed  by  a synod  of  bishops 
in  obedience  to  the  Emperor’s  orders,  and  an  Icono- 
clast, Tlieodotos  I.  (815-821),  was  made  Patriarch 
in  his  stead.  Nikephoros  was  banished,  and  the 
new  Patriarch  immediately  summoned  a synod 
which  undid  the  work  of  Nicsea  II.  and  renewed 
the  acts  of  753.®  The  persecution  of  image- 
worshippers  broke  out  again,  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  Bishops,  monks,  clergy,  and  laymen  who 
would  not  accept  the  Iconoclast  laws  were  banished, 
tortured,  or  killed.  The  great  champion  of  the 
images  at  this  time  was  St.  Theodore,  abbot  of 
the  Studion  monastery,^  who,  with  the  image- 
worshippers  generally,  appealed  to  the  Pope  (Pas- 
chal I.,  817-824).  Paschal  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
protesting  against  his  renewal  of  the  old  heresy, 
but  without  effect.®  He  also  welcomed  the  exiled 
monks  at  Rome,  and  gave  them  a monastery.  In 
820  Leo  V.  was  murdered,  and  Michael  li.  (the 
Stammerer,  820-829)  was  made  Emperor.  He 
continued  the  same  policy,  and  the  persecution 
went  on  as  before.  In  842  Theophilos  (829-842), 
who  had  succeeded  Michael  il.,  died.  The  story 
of  the  foimer  Iconoclast  movement  is  repeated  in 
this  one  with  curious  exactness.  Theophilos  left 
a son  three  years  old  (Michael  ill.  the  Drunkard, 
842-867),  and  again  the  Empress,  Theodora,  be- 
came regent  for  her  son.  At  once  she  put  an 
end  to  Iconoclasm.  She  deposed  the  Patriarch 
(John  VII.,  832-842)  and  put  an  image-worshipper 
(Methodios  i.,  842-846)  in  his  place.  She  opened 
the  prisons  and  let  out  the  image-worshippers. 
In  842  a synod  renewed  the  decrees  of  Nicaea  II., 
approved  John  VII. ’s  deposition,  and  excommuni- 
cated all  Iconoclasts.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent 

1 The  acts  of  Nicaea  II.  in  Mansi,  xii.  and  xiii. 

2 Ilis  writings  against  Iconoclasm  in  PG  c.  201-850 ; Vita 
Nicephori  Pair.,  by  the  deacon  Ignatius  (ed.  C.  de  Boor, 
Leipzig,  1880). 

3 Mansi,  xiv.  I35ff.,  417. 

4 Ills  life,  by  a contemporary  monk,  in  PG  xcix.  113  ff.;  his 
works,  ib.\  A.  Gardner,  Theodore  of  StiuHum,  London,  1905. 

® J.  B.  Pitra,  Spic.  Solesm.,  Paris,  1852-58,  ii.  p.  xifl. 


(19th  Feb.  842)  the  images  were  taken  in  triumph 
in  a great  procession,  and  were  restored  to  the 
churches.  That  is  the  end  of  the  story  in  the 
East.  Iconoclasm  disappeared ; the  holy  icons 
have  ever  since  been  honoured  by  the  Orthodox 
Church ; the  decrees  of  Nicma  IL  have  not  again 
been  disputed,  and  the  memory  of  the  re.storation 
of  the  images  is  still  kept  every  year  (Feast  of 
Orthodoxy,  first  Sunday  of  Lent). 

5.  Iconoclasm  in  the  West. — At  the  end  of  the 
8th  cent,  there  was  a slight  echo  of  the  great 
Iconoclast  movement  in  the  Frankish  kingdom, 
caused  by  two  misunderstandings.  First,  the 
Frankish  bishops  misunderstood  -wliat  had  been 
decreed  at  Nicsa  II.,  and  knew  its  acts  only 
through  a grossly  inaccurate  version. 

For  instance,  in  the  3rd  session  of  the  council  a bishop  had 
declared  : ‘ I receive  the  holy  and  venerable  images,  but  I give 
that  worship  which  is  real  adoration  (kotA  harpeiav)  only  to  the 
consubstantial  and  life-giving  Trinity.’  This  phrase  had  been 
translated : ‘ I receive  the  holy  and  venerable  images  with  the 
adoration  which  I give  to  the  consubstantial  and  life-giving 
Trinity.’  The  Franks  misunderstood  the  word  ‘ worship  ’ (Trpoo-- 
/cviojo-is)  too.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  acts  of  the  council, 
indeed  from  the  whole  controversy  in  the  East,  that  this  means 
reverence,  a relative  honour,  for  the  sake  only  of  the  prototype 
(such  is  the  explanation  given  by  all  the  defenders  of  image- 
worship,  St.  John  Damascene,  St.  Theodore,  etc.).  But  in  Latin 
TTpoo-KvvTjo-is  was  translated  adoratio,  and  the  Franks  thought  it 
meant  what  we  generally  mean  by  ‘ adoration.’ 

Further,  they  were  not  used  to,  and  did  not  under- 
stand, Byzantine  etiquette.  The  Byzantines  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  Emperor,  incensed 
him,  and  kissed  his  feet ; they  even  gave  these 
marks  of  respect  to  his  portraits.  So  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  do  the  same  to  portraits 
of  the  saints.  Really  all  such  forms  have  no  abso- 
lute nor  inherent  meaning.  They  mean  just  what 
the  custom  of  the  time  and  place  makes  them  mean. 
But  the  Franks,  unused  to  such  ceremonies,  inter- 
preted them  according  to  their  more  reserved  cus- 
tom, and  thought  them  idolatrous.  Lastly,  there 
was  already  the  dislike  of  the  Greeks  and  deep  dis- 
trust of  all  that  they  did  (the  Franks  were  just  about 
to  break  with  the  Eastern  Empire  altogether  and 
to  set  up  their  own  king  as  rival  Emperor).  Yet 
it  should  be  noticed  that  these  Frankish  bishops 
never  meant  to  take  the  side  of  the  Eastern  Icono- 
clasts. If  they  for  a time  condemned  the  second 
Council  of  Nicrea,  they  also  condemned  the  Icono- 
clast Council  of  753. 

Already,  in  767,  Constantine  V.  had  tried  to  gain 
the  Frankish  bishops  for  his  views,  but  without 
success.  A synod  at  Gentilly  sent  a declaration  to 
the  Pope  (Paul  I.,  757-767)  which  qirite  satisfied 
him  ; ^ but,  when  Adrian  I.  (772-795)  sent  the  acts 
of  Nicma  II.  (wrongly  translated)  to  Gaul,  the 
bishops  sent  back  a refutation  of  them  (790)  in  85 
chapters  (790).  This  answer,  expanded  later,  is 
the  famous  Capitulars  de  imaginibus,  or  Lihri 
carolini?  In  it  the  bishops  admit  that  images 
and  relics  should  be  kept  in  churches  and  treated 
with  due  respect ; but  God  only  can  receive  adora- 
tion. The  images  are  to  have  opportuna  ueneratio, 
not  adoratio.  Except  for  the  misunderstood  use 
of  the  word  adoratio  {Trpoa-KvvricrLs),  this  is  exactly 
what  Nicsea  II.  had  declared.  In  794  they  held  a 
synod  at  Frankfurt  in  the  presence  of  two  papal 
legates,  who  seem  to  have  done  nothing  to  clear  up 
the  misunderstanding.  This  synod  formally  con- 
demns Nicsea  II.,  while  showing  plainly  that  the 
bishops  do  not  understand  what  has  there  been 
decreed.  They  report  it  as  a synod  held  by  the 
Greeks  at  Constantinople  (they  do  not  even  know 
where  Nicsea  II.  sat),  in  which  the  ‘ Greeks  ’ had 
declared  that  the  same  service  and  adoration  are 
to  be  given  to  images  as  to  the  holy  Trinity  ; and, 
accordingly,  the  Franks  at  Frankfurt,  not  sorry  to 

1 llefele-Leclercq,  Hist,  des  conciles,  iii.  72G. 

2 Ib.  1061-1091 ; in  PL  xcviii.  999-1248.  The  authenticity  of 
the  Libri  carolini,  once  disputed,  is  now  admitted. 
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be  able  to  condemn  ‘Greeks,’  declare  that  they 
‘despise  and  condemn  that  synod.’ ^ They  sent 
their  acts  to  Rome  with  a petition  that  the  Pope 
would  confirm  them,  which,  of  course,  he  refused 
to  do.  He  had  already  written  a long  e.xplanation 
of  the  acts  of  Nicaea  If.;  but  this  did  not  arrive  in 
Gaul  till  after  the  synod  of  Frankfurt.  There 
matters  rested  for  a time.  When  the  second 
Iconoclast  persecution  had  broken  out,  Michael  II. 
■«Tote  to  Louis  the  Pious  demanding  that  the  Greek 
image-worshipping  monks  who  had  lied  to  the  West 
should  be  handed  over  to  Byzantine  justice,  and 
also  arguing  at  length  against  the  images.^  Louis 
then  begged  the  Pope  (Eugene  II.,  824-827)  to 
receive  from  the  Frankish  bishops  a collection  of 
texts  from  the  Fathers  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  to  prepare  this  document  they  met  in  Paris 
in  825,  where  they  again  attempted  a middle  way, 
but  leant  decidedly  towards  Iconoclasm.  The 
treatise  was  sent  to  Rome  with  every  possible 
expression  of  respect,  as  useful  material  for  con- 
sideration in  the  crisis.  Nothing  is  known  about 
the  result  of  this  document,  except  that  it  made 
no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Holy  See.  Then 
gradually  the  Frankish  misunderstanding  was 
cleared  up,  and  the  movement  in  the  AVest  died 
out.  Pope  John  Vlii.  (872-882)  sent  a more  accur- 
ate translation  of  the  acts  of  Nicsea  II.,  which 
helped  to  allay  the  suspicion  of  the  Franks. 

There  are  a few  later  isolated  cases  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  veneration  of  images  in  the  West.  In 
824  Claudius  of  Turin  destroyed  all  pictures,  crosses, 
and  relics  in  his  diocese;  for  which  action  he  was 
reprimanded  by  a number  of  other  bishops  and  by 
a Frankish  abbot,  Theodemir.  He  was  condemned 
by  a local  synod.  Agobard  of  Lyons  at  the  same 
time  shared  Claudius’s  views  ; but  Walafrid  Strabo 
and  Hincmar  of  Rheims  defended  the  attitude  of 
Nicsea  II.,  and  so  explained  it  that  we  hear  little 
more  of  Frankish  Iconoclasm.  Still,  as  late  as 
the  11th  cent.,  Joceline  of  Bordeaux  was  severely 
reprimanded  by  Pope  Alexander  ii.  for  Iconoclastic 
ideas. 

6.  The  cult  of  images. — Both  the  Catholic  and 
the  Orthodox  Churches  accept  the  decrees  of  Nicsea 
IL,  with  their  distinction  between  irpoaKi- 

vrja-is  and  \aTpela.  But  there  is  a practical  differ- 
ence in  their  application.  The  Orthodox  have  in- 
muuerable  pictures,  and  even  bas-reliefs,  which 
they  treat  with  great  reverence.  But  they  have 
no  solid  statues,  and  are  very  much  disposed  to 
regard  these  as  idols.  The  Catholic  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  no  diflerence  in  principle 
between  a solid  statue  and  a flat  picture.  Except 
the  Nestorians,  all  the  other  Eastern  Churches 
agree  with  the  Orthodox  in  this  matter.  They, 
too,  have  pictures,  but  no  statues,  though  some  of 
them  (notably  the  Armenians)  are  more  reserved 
in  their  forms  of  reverence  towards  pictures,  and 
sometimes  blame  the  Orthodox  in  this  matter. 
The  Nestorians  now  have  no  pictures  of  any  kind, 
only  a plain  cross,  to  which  they  pay  the  great- 
est reverence.  They  alone  among  the  Eastern 
Churches  make  a principle  of  not  venerating 
images,  although  there  is  evidence  that  formerly 
they  had  them,  according  to  the  usual  Eastern 
custom. 

Literatcre. — C.  J.  Hefele,  Ilistoire  des  candles,  French  tr. 
by  H.  Leclercq,  vols.  iii.-iv.  (Paris,  1909),  contains  a complete 
account  of  Iconoclasm  with  the  acts  of  all  the  councils,  and 
copious  bibliography.  The  acts  are  in  Mansi,  xii.  and  xiii.; 
Natalis  Alexander,  ‘de  Iconoclastarum  hseresi,’  in  F.  Zaccaria, 
Thesaurus  Tkeologicus,  Venice,  1762,  iv.  64-83 ; L.  Maimbourg, 
Ilistoire  de  Vhirfsie  des  ieonoclastes,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1683  ; F.  C. 
Schlosser,  Gesch.  der  bilderstunnenden  Kaiser,  Frankfurt, 
1812  ; J.  Marx,  Der  Bilderstreit  der  byzant.  Kaiser,  Trier,  1839 ; 
K.  Schvrsirzlose,  Der  Bilderstreit,  ein  Kampf  der  griech,  Kirche 
um  ihre  Eigenart  und  Hire  Freiheit,  Gotha,  1890  (the  best  short 

1 ilansi,  xiii.  861 ; Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  hist.  iii. 
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Bury,  A llistorry  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  London,  1889,  ii. 

428-438.  Adrian  Fortescue. 

IDEA. — This  word  ha.s  been  used  by  philoso- 
phers to  denote  (a)  eternal  natures  or  essences, 
the  objects  of  true  and  abiding  knowledge ; (h) 
such  natures  considered  as  contents  of  a Divine 
mind,  and  archetypes  of  the  things  which  we  per- 
ceive with  our  senses  ; (c)  the  contents,  or  some  of 
the  contents,  of  the  human  mind  or  consciousness. 
The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  tracing  the 
historical  origin  and  connexion  of  these  several 
usages. 

I.  In  Greek  philosophy.— The  importance  of  the 
word  in  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy  is  due  to 
Plato,  and  its  earlier  history  concerns  us  mainly 
as  illustrating  his  usage.  Both  ISla  and  the  kindred 
term  elSos,  from  whose  history  its  own  is,  down  to 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  inseparable,  are  derived  from 
the  root  of  IdeXv,  ‘to  see,’  and  originally  had  the 
sense  of  ‘look,’  ‘looks,’  ‘outward  appearance.’ 
Already  in  Homer  (Od.  xvii.  454)  elSos  is  used  for 
‘beauty.’  The  primary  sense  of  ‘appearance’ 
passes  easily  into  that  of  ‘form’  or  ‘kind,’  and 
in  such  passages  as  Thucydides,  ii.  50  (r6  etdos  rrjs 
vbaov),  the  reference  is  plainly  not  so  much  to  out- 
ward appearance  as  to  true  structure  or  essential 
nature  ; and  this  meaning  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  in  scientific  circles  before  the  time 
of  Plato.  A.  E.  Taylor  has  recently  contended 
(Varia  Socratica,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  178 ff)  that  it 
is  independent  of  the  meaning  ‘kind,’  and  is  de- 
rived from  a Pythagorean  use  of  the  word  for 
geometrical  figures,  conceived  as  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  reality  (cf.  Plato,  Tim.  53  C)  and  then 
extended  to  such  elements  {aroixeia),  however  con- 
ceived. The  evidence  seems  insufficient  to  support 
this  conclusion  (see  C.  M.  Gillespie,  in  Classical 
Quarterly,  July  1912). 

We  learn  from  the  latrica  of  Meno  (see  J.  Burnet,  Early 
Greek  Fhilosophy'e,  London,  1908,  p.  236  n.)  that  Plato’s  con- 
temporary, Philistion,  called  Empedocles’  four  elements  iS4ai ; 
but  this  may  only  have  meant  ‘ kinds  of  body.’  The  fact  that 
Democritus  called  his  atoms  iSiai  or  elSri  (Sext.  Emp.  Math. 
vii.  137 ; Plut.  adv.  Colot.  lllla  ; see  Burnet,  p.  388  n.)  is  expli- 
cable by  his  view  that  the  atoms  differed  from  each  other  only 
in  shape  (Aristotle,  Met.  A 4,  9856  13^  dg  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  2,  3166 
7).  On  the  early  history  of  the  word  see  O.  A.  Brandis,  Gesch. 
der  gr.  und  ram.  Phil.,  Berlin,  1835,  pp.  242,  299,  307  ; H.  Diels, 
Elementum,  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  16  ; Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  354,  and  the 
reft,  under  eXSoe,  iSia,  in  the  index  ; Taylor,  Vaiia  Socratica, 
p.  178  ft. ; Constantin  Ritter,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Platon, 
Munich,  1910,  p.  228  fl. 

Tlie  full  examination  of  Plato’s  doctrine  of  Ideas 
and  of  the  questions  how  far  it  was  original,  how 
far  the  common  inheritance  of  the  Socratic  circle 
(see  Burnet,  p.  354  ff.),  and  what  changes  it  under- 
went at  different  periods  of  his  life,  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article,  which  will  confine  itself  to  a 
general  description  of  his  usage,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  later  history  of  the  word.  Aristotle 
{Met.  A 6,  987“  29 ff.)  tells  that  Plato,  when  young, 
learned  from  Cratylus  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus, 
that  everything  sensible  or  corporeal  (and  to  such 
things  alone  Heraclitus  referred,  according  to 
Arist.  Met.  M 4,  14)  was  involved  in  a pro- 

cess of  perpetual  flux  or  change ; and  that  Plato, 
who  perceived  the  deadly  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  for  knowledge,  sought  a v ay  of  escape 
suggested  to  him  by  his  intercourse  v ith  Socrates, 
who,  in  dealing  with  attempts  to  show  the  purely 
conventional  nature  of  sucli  notions  as  (hose  of 
justice,  courage,  and  the  like,  had  attempted,  by 
defining  these  terms,  to  reach  fixed  objects  of 
moral  approval.  For  the  very  statement  that 
what  was  ju,st  under  these  circumstances  is  unjust 
under  those  becomes  meaningless  unless  what  is 
meant  by  ‘just’  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Plato, 
by  extending  this  principle  beyond  the  ethical 
sphere,  reached  his  doctrine  of  Ideas— jiermanent 
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realities  or  natures  corresponding  to  general  terms. 
Such  permanent  n.atures  are  not  objects  of  sense  ; 
they  are  apju'ehended  hy  understanding . Others, 
c.g.  Democritus,  had  thought  that  such  truly 
existent  natures,  ei'S??  or  Ihtai,  must  underlie  the 
shows  of  the  v/orld ; hut  it  was  definitely  realized 
by  Plato  (and,  it  would  seem,  first  by  him)  that 
they  must  be  incorporeal. 

Aristotle,  by  giving  this  account  in  close  con- 
nexion with  a treatment  of  the  theory,  usual  with 
him,  as  a modification  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
that  Numbers  are  the  ultimate  realities,  suggests 
that  the  Pythagorean  influence  on  Plato  was  not 
independent  of  the  Socratic ; and  there  are  other 
indications  (collected  and  insisted  upon,  not  with- 
out exaggeration,  in  Taylor’s  Varia  Socratica)  that 
Socrates  stood  in  closer  connexion  with  Pytha- 
gorean circles  than  has  always,  de.spite  Plato’s 
Pheedo,  been  recognized. 

Aristotle’s  account  brings  out  clearly  the  fact 
that  Plato’s  ideas  are  objects  of  thought  (vo-qTi)  ■. 
they  are  not  ‘ concepts  ’ or  ‘ thoughts  in  the  mind  ’ 
(vorifiaTa).  The  latter  explanation  is  actually  put 
by  Plato  {Parni.  132  B)  into  tlie  mouth  of  the 
youthful  Socrates,  only  to  be  dismissed  by  Par- 
menides with  the  pertinent  inquiry  whether  there 
could  he  a thought  which  was  a thought  of  nothing 
{v67]fj.a  ovSerSs}.  Plato  must  not  he  regarded  as  one 
who,  at  first  a ‘ conceptualist,’  went  on  to  ‘sub- 
stantiate ’ or  ‘ hypostatize  ’ concepts.  Such  a 
gratuitous  juoceeding  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
imqiortant  contribution  to  philosophy  (see  Lotze, 
Log.,  Leipzig,  1874,  iii.  2,  § 313 ft'.,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford, 
1888,  ii.  ‘200  ft'.).  We  should  rather  approach  his 
theory  by  considering  that,  while  we  should  readily 
admit  that  we  might  he  mistaken  about  the  motive 
of  an  act  we  thought  just,  or  the  beauty  of  a face 
which  affection  j^redisposed  us  to  love,  or  which 
had  been  injured  since  we  last  saw  it,  we  could 
not  claim  even  to  have  an  opinion  about  them,  did 
we  not  know  what  justice  or  beauty  is.  So,  too,  a 
judgment  that  two  visible  lines  are  equal  to  one 
another  can  never  express  more  than  an  opinion  ; 
but,  if  we  did  not  know  what  equality^  is,  no  such 
judgment  could  have  any  meaning  at  all.  One 
could  not  doubt  what  was  just  in  a hard  case,  or 
correct  a wrong  definition  of  justice  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a case  not  in  accordance  with  it,  except  in 
virtue  of  a knowledge  of  the  nature  of  j ustice.  This 
nature  or  Idea  is  no  corporeal  being  perceptible  by 
the  senses,  Imt  something  more  lasting,  better 
known,  and  more  properly  to  be  called  real  than 
anything  which  is  so  perceptible.  It  is  no  notion 
in  my  mind ; I have  a notion  or  knowledge  of  it, 
but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  distinct  from  the  notion 
or  knowledge  which  I have  of  it.  We  may  legiti- 
mately ask  how  this  Idea  is  related  to  particular 
instances  of  it,  or  to  the  sensible  phenomena  which 
exhibit  it,  or  to  the  mind  whicli  apprehends  it ; 
hut  in  all  such  questions  we  are  talking  and 
thinking  of  it  as  something  real,  permanent, 
known  ; and,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  certainly  neither 
a body  nor  a mode  of  consciousness ; if  it  is  less 
plain  that  it  is  not  a spirit,  it  is  certainly  not  plain 
that  it  is  so. 

Aristotle  held  that  Plato  was  wrong  in  asserting 
that  this  Idea  was  x‘v/5io'r6(’,  separable  and  separate 
from  the  particulars  which  might  be  said  to  ‘ copy  ’ 
it  or  ‘ jiartake  of  ’ it.  The  former  metaphor  Aris- 
totle {Met.  A C,  987'’  11)  ascribes  to  the  Pythagor- 
eans, the  latter  to  Plato.  The  difficulties  of  both 
are  exhibited  by  Plato  himself  (Farm.  130  E ft'.). 
But  Aristotle  did  not  hold  that  it  should  have  been 
described  as  a ‘thought  in  our  minds.’  Such 
thoughts  are  not  the  individual  substances  of 
which  we  think;  .and  ‘conceptualism’  is  at  least 
as  0]>en  as  Platonism  to  the  charge  of 
the  separation  of  the  universal  from  the  particu- 


lars. What  Aristotle  denied  was  the  Platonic 
view  that  science  required  the  assumption  of 
‘separate’  ldeas(Po.fA  Anal.  i.  11,  77‘‘5ff.),  whereas 
it  only  required  the  possibility  of  univensal  predica- 
tion. What  Plato  called  an  Idea  Arhstotle  called 
a KaOdXov,  or  universal,  an  expres.sion  not  used  by 
Plato  (but  see  Meno,  77  A)  and  implying  the 
Aristotelian  criticism.  The  apxh  liri<rTriiJ.ris  is  for 
Aristotle  ‘ one  beside  the  many  ’ {tv  wapa  to,  woWa) 
like  Plato’s  Idea  [Post.  Anal.  ii.  100*  7),  but  as 
thus  separated  from  the  partindars  it  is  in  the 
mind  only.  Any  other  separation  is  not  necessary 
for  science,  and  involves  insuperable  difficulties. 
Aristotle,  then,  did  not  take  Plato  for  a con- 
ceptualist who  ‘substantiated  conce])ts,’  but  for 
a realist  who  placed  the  essence  of  individual  .sub- 
stances outside  of  them,  and  supposed  that  in 
predicating  universallj'  of  them  we  were  asserting 
another  substance  beside  them,  which  possessed 
their  common  predicates  without  their  distinct 
individualities.  This  had  led  to  denial  that  the 
individual  substances  were  substances  at  all,  be- 
cause they  were  not  this  additional  sub.st.ance. 
Hence  Plato’s  effiy  or  lolai  to  which  Aristotle  said 
good-bye  (rd  uSt)  [^Post.  Anal.  i.  83*  33]) 

M’ere  mere  idle  sounds  {TepeTicr/xaTa) ; but  Aristotle 
himself  held  to  etdr)  otherwise  conceived.  For 
Aristotle  every  individual  had  its  own  eldos  {Met. 
A 5,  1071*  29) ; thus  the  soul  of  every  animal  is 
the  eiSos  of  its  bodj^  {Met.  Z 10,  103'5'’  16).  In 
perishable  beings  a jierpetual  succession  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  kind  realizes  as  near  an  aji- 
proach  to  immortality  as  is  possible  to  them.  Of 
all  such  individuals  the  same  things  which  belong 
to  the  essence  of  each  can  be  predicated  in  common  ; 
hence  eiSos  may  be  used,  not  only  of  the  individual's 
‘ form,’  but  of  that  of  tlie  group  of  beings  of  whom 
the  same  essential  predicates  hold,  the  infuna 
species  {Aropiov  eWos).  Where  one  individual  is  (like 
a planet)  eternal,  there  is  no  multiplicity  of  indi- 
viduals of  that  kind.  Eventually  ‘ form  ’ has  come 
to  be  the  usual  rendering  of  elSos  in  the  sense  of 
the  essential  or  fundamental  characteristics  of  a 
substance ; ‘ species  ’ in  that  of  a group  of  sub- 
stances, Avhose  essential  characteristics  are  not  to 
be  distinguished.  But  this  differentiation  has  been 
only  gradual.  Cicero  preferred  forma  as  a render- 
ing of  elSos,  because  it  could  be  declined  through- 
out, Avhile  species  must  borrow  the  gen.  and  dat. 
pi.  of  forma  {Top.  vii.  §30);  but  he  gives  species 
as  the  Latin  equivalent  of  151a.  {Acad.  Post.  i.  8, 
§ 30,  Ttisc.  Disp).  i.  24,  § 58). 

We  have  so  far  not  distinguished  the  use  of  ISia  from  that 
of  6i5o9  ; but  a preference  for  lS4a  in  certain  contexts  may  be 
noted  even  in  Plato.  See  L.  Campbell’s  note  in  Jowett  and 
Campbell,  Republic,  Oxford,  1S94,  ii.  294  ff.  'ISea  is  the  more 
picturesque  term,  and  signifies  ‘form’  rather  than  ‘kind’  or 
‘class.’  Cf.  P.  Natorp,  Platos  Idcenlehre,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  2f. ; 
Ritter,  Neiie  Untersuchuiigen,  p.  325  ff.  In  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  Aristotle  rarely  used  iSe'a  in  its  philosophical  sense 
except  when  referring  to  Plato,  whUe  £1605  is  used  by  him  no 
less  when  expounding  his  own  views,  Idea  has  become  the 
recognized  name  for  the  Platonic  Form  ; and,  even  when  it  has 
come  to  be  used  in  very  un-Platonio  fashion,  its  Platonic  asso- 
ciations have  constantly  led  either  to  a misinterpretation  of 
Platonic  Ideas,  because  so-called,  or  to  such  a modification  of 
the  word’s  non-Platonic  meaning  as  will  bring  it  into  closer 
accordance  with  Platonic  usage. 

In  the  Euthyphro  (the  earliest  Platonic  dialogue  in  which  the 
word  occurs)  the  16™  of  holiness  is  to  be  used  as  a ■napaSeiyij.a 
(6  I),  E).  This  is  important  in  view  both  of  the  subsequent 
employment  of  this  expression  by  Plato  himself  {e.g.  Rep.  v. 
472  C,  ix.  592  B,  Farm.  132  D)  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
eternal  patterns  of  phenomenal  things  that  the  Ideas  were 
retained  in  the  mediaeval  tradition  of  Platonism. 

For  piassages  illustrating  the  Platonic  usage,  see  G.  A.  F. 
Ast’s  Lexicon  Platonicum,  Leipzig,  1835-38  (until  superseded 
by  Burnet’s),  Ritter’s  very  full  essay’  (vi.)  in  his  Rcue  Untcr- 
suchungen,  and  Campbell’s  discussion  of  terminology  in  Jowett 
and  Campbell,  Republic,  vol.  ii.  As  Campbell  shows,  the 
transition  to  specially  Platonic  use  is  well  marked  in  Farm. 
131  E,  132  A,  and  the  frequent  combination  yia  ISca  is  deserving 
of  notice. 

On  the  question  whether  to  all  or  only  to  some  general  terms 
there  correspond  Ideas,  see  Farm.  130,  where  the  young 
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Socrates’  hesitation  to  allow  Ideas  of  inea?i  thinj^s  is  treated  as 
a mark  of  philosophical  immaturity.  On  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ticulars to  the  Ideas  see  Parm.  131  ff.  It  cannot  he  explained 
in  terms  of  a different  relation,  such  as  or  M€0e|t9,  yet 

the  doctrine  of  Ideas  must  not  he  given  up,  else  even  so  indis- 
pensable a notion  as  Unity,  which  also  involves  puzzles,  must 
also  be  given  up.  The  attenii)t  to  describe  the  relation  as 
IxCfxricn^  is  presupposed  in  the  criticism  embodied  in  the  argu- 
ment railed  TptVos  avdpojTTo<;,  invented  (see  Alex.  Aphrod.  on 
Arist.  Met.  990^  15)  by  ihe  sophist  Polyxenus,  often  referred  to 
or  used  by  Aristotle  (c.f/.i  Met.  A 9,  990^  17,  where  cf.  Alex,  ad 
loc.),  and  answered  in  principle  by  Plato,  Rep.  x.  597  C. 

In  Rep.  vi.  508Aff.  the  tSearovdya^oOisthesupremeprinciple 
of  the  being  of  the  other  Ideas,  and  of  the  knowledge  whose 
object  these  are,  ovk  overlap  ovto^toO  ayaOov  dAA’  eVt  CTre/ceiva  7179 
ov(ria9  TTpetr/Seta  Kal  5uvd/xet  v7repexovT09.  This  account  greatly 
influenced  later,  especially  Neo-Platonic,  speculation.  In  Aris- 
totle’s Met.  we  learn  of  a doctrine  of  Ideas  which  are  also 
numbers,  which  is  not  expounded  in  the  Dialogues.  See,  for 
Aristotle’s  criticism  of  Plato’s  ideas,  esp.  Met.  A 9 ; but  it  is  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  his  works. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Platonic  Idea  are 
that  it  is  (1)  an  object  of  thought,  not  a thought 
(vot]t6v,  not  i/dTj/m) ; (2)  an  object  of  thought  or 
knowledge,  not  of  sense  {vortrov,  not  alaOrjThv). 
Plato’s  philosophy  is  not  Idealism  in  the  sense  of 
a doctrine  which  resolves  the  phenomenal  world 
into  facts  of  human  consciousness.  Lotze’s  ex- 
planation (Log.  iii.  2)  of  the  oiaia  of  the  Ideas  as 
‘validity’  (Geltung)  or  Natorp’s  description  of 
them  as  ‘laws’  (Gesetze)  may  be  useful,  if  not 
understood  as  making  them  mere  attributes  of 
something  else,  considered  in  abstraction  from 
their  substances ; but  J.  A.  Stewart’s  expression 
‘points  of  view’  (Platons  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  Oxford, 
1909 ; see  esp.  p.  4)  so  plainly  makes  them  wa3^s  of 
apprehending,  not  realities  apprehended,  that  its 
use  is  fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  account 
given  above. 

Aristotle’s  abandonment  of  the  word  to  Plato 
determined  its  subsequent  history,  although  in- 
stances of  its  use  which  involve  no  reference  to 
Plato’s  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  many  later 
writers,  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Du 
Cange,  s.v.}. 

Among  the  problems  about  the  Ideas  bequeathed 
by  Plato  to  his  successors  historically  the  most 
important  w.as  that  of  their  relation  to  the  Divine 
mind.  A doctrine  of  a person.al  God  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense  forming  no  part  of  Plato’s  theology,  he 
himself  freely  varied  his  language  to  suit  his 
context.  God  ‘makes’  Ideas  (Pep.  x.  597  B), 
‘contemplates’  them  (Pheedr.  247  D,  E),  ‘uses 
them  as  models’  iu  creation  (Tim.  39  E).  Such 
e.xpressions  are  mythical  or  imaginative.  More 
philosopliicallj"  important  is  the  line  of  thought 
illustrated  by  Soph.  249  A,  Phileb.  28  D.  The 
Ideas  cannot  be  of  inferior  nature  to  the  soul  which 
finds  its  chief  good  in  knowing  them  ; they  must 
themselves  possess  life  and  thought.  Again,  as 
the  material  elements  of  our  bodies  are  derived 
and  replenished  from  the  vaster  masses  of  like 
nature  in  the  great  world,  so  must  our  souls  be 
derived  from  the  ‘ royal  soul  and  ro_yal  reason  ’ in 
the  nature  of  Zeus,  wherein  dwells  the  wisdom  to 
which  the  order  in  the  world  is  due.  The  relation 
of  the  Ideas  to  this  world-soul  (for  which  see  also 
Pheedr.  24.5 ft'.,  Tim..  34 ft'.,  Laws,  x.  802 fl'.)  is  a 
genuine  problem  for  Platonism,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  in  order  to  solve  it  Plato  would 
have  surrendered  the  objectivity  of  the  Ideas. 
Rather  they  inform  it  and  our  souls,  which  are 
parts  of  it,  ‘ as  a light  to  enlighten  and  a guide  to 
govern’  (Berkeley,  Siris,  § 335  [Works,  ed.  Fraser, 
Oxford,  1871,  ii.  496]).  It  was  their  indwelling  of 
the  .soul  as  the  t-ottos  dSiiv  (Aristotle,  de  An.  429-'  27) 
that  proved  to  Platonists  that  it  was  immortal. 

Though  Aristotle  rejected  Plato’s  Ide.as,  his 
speculations  influenced  the  development  of  I bought 
respecting  them,  wliicli  led  to  the  view  of  them  as 
Divine  tlioughts.  While  no  idealist  in  the  later 
sense,  he  held  that  the  Divine  mind  cannot  be  (like 


ours)  in  a position  of  dejiendence  upon  its  object ; 
still  less  can  it  exercise  itself  in  knowledge  of  what 
is  inferior  to  itself  : thus  its  object  must  be  what 
itself  is,  and  its  activity  vbwis  votierews  (Met.  A 9, 
1074*'  34). 

After  an  interval  of  five  centuries  Plotinus  stands 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  While  in  sense-perception  the  perception 
conforms  itself  to  an  object  other  than  itself,  voOs, 
or  understanding,  can  have  no  alien  object  extemal 
to  itself.  Its  object  must  exist  in  it,  but  such  an 
immanence  in  voOs,  just  because  voOs  is  higher  than 
anj'thing  hut  the  One  or  the  Good  which  transcends 
(like  Plato’s  lota  riyadoO)  the  distinction  between 
subject  and  object,  is  a higher  kind  of  existence 
than  the  independence  which  the  objects  of  inferior 
faculties  enjoy  over  against  the  apprehending 
faculties.  The  intelligible  natures  of  all  things, 
which,  of  course,  are  no  other  than  the  Platonic 
Ideas,  thus  form  the  content  of  the  eternal  vovs, 
which  is  the  ‘ second  person  ’ of  Plotinus’s  Trinity 
(the  One,  the  roCs,  and  the  World-Soul) ; see  Pn?!. 
V.  ix.  8.  Here  we  reach  the  interpretation  of  the 
Ideas  as  Divine  thoughts  which  became  traditional 
in  tlie  Middle  Ages  ; but  the  voCs  of  Plotinus  is  not 
what  we  should  call  a ‘ personal  ’ God. 

2.  In  mediaeval  philosophy. — A further  step  is 
taken  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which 
seriously  conceives  God  as  ‘personal.’  A passage 
of  Augustine  (de  Div.  gu.  S3,  xlvi.)  became  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  locus  classicus  on  Ideas,  and  is 
quoted  as  such  by  Alhertus  Magnus  (Sum.  Theol. 
I.  xiii.  qu.  55.  2,  § 2),  Alexander  of  Hales  (Sum. 
Theol.  i.  qu.  23.  2,  § 4),  Thomas  Aquinas  (Sum. 
Theol.  i.  qu.  15,  art.  1 ; cf.  in  I.  Sent.  dis.  36.  qu.  2. 
art.  1,  de  Veritate,  art.  3,  ‘de  Ideis’),  Bona\entura 
(in  I.  Sent.  dis.  35,  Comp.  Theol.  i.  25,  Sum.  Theol. 
qu.  11,  art.  1),  and  Duns  Scotus  (Oje.  Oxon.,  in 
I.  Sent.  dis.  35,  art.  1).  Augustine  could  reconcile 
his  earlier  conviction  that  we  must  suppose  Ideas 
as  eternal  and  immutable  patterns  of  phenomenal 
things  with  his  Christian  belief  in  one  eternal 
Being,  the  Creator  of  all  others,  only  bj’’  suppos- 
ing the  Ideas  to  be  internal  to  (jod’s  essence  and 
to  participate  in  its  eternitj'  and  uncliangeable- 
ness.  The  world  is  in  time,  which  (according  to 
Plato,  Tim.  38  B)  began  along  with  it ; its  exist- 
ence is  throughout  dependent  on  the  Divine  will ; 
but  its  eternal  pattern,  the  world  of  Ideas,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Divine  nature.  Augustine 
a.ssists  himself  by  the  analogj'  of  the  designs  in 
an  artist’s  mind.  This  illustration  had  already 
ajipeared  in  Philo  (who  as  a Jew  was  also  accus- 
tomed to  regard  God  as  per.soual).  See  de  Qpifcio 
Mundi,  §§  16,  25,  pp.  4,  5 (the  Divine  Logos,  as  one 
with  the  world  of  Ideas,  the  /edo-yos  voi]t6^,  is  called 
by  Philo  ISla  tS)v  Iddov  ; the  phrase,  however — 
which  occurs  in  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  6-1 — is  bracketed 
by  Cohn).  The  same  metaj)hor  of  .an  artist’s  designs 
h.ad  been  used  by  Seneca  (Egn  58,  § 19)  in  exposition 
of  I’lato  ; and  we  m.aj'  compare  with  it  a passage 
(in  which,  however,  the  word  Idla  does  not  occur) 
in  the  Introd.  Ariihm.  of  the  1st  cent,  mathem.a- 
tician  Niconiiichus  of  Gerasa  in  Palestine  (i.  6). 
The  Placiia  Philosophorwm  (i.  882  D [Diels,  l)ox. 
Gr.,  Berlin,  1879,  ]>.  309])  already  assert  that  Plato 
held  the  Ide.as  to  exist  4v  roh  i/oji/uatri  sal  rah  (pav- 
ractais  tou  deoO  rovreaTL  roO  voD.  The  use  of  such  l.an- 
guage  was  encouraged  by  the  new  stress  which 
Christianity  laid  on  the  thought  of  Divine  person- 
ality. Hence  the  importance  of  A\igustine’s  adop- 
tion of  the  analogy  with  (he  artist’s  designs.  In 
the  c.arlier  period  of  Western  mediioval  thought 
Augustine’s  inlluence  w.as  i>.avamount,  and  to  the 
same  still  jiowerful  inlluence  it  was  due  that  even 
after  the  triumph  of  vVristoteli.ani.sm  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  the  Platonic  Ideas,  as  inter- 
preted by  Augustine,  retained  their  place  in  the 
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philosophical  tradition  beside  the  Aristotelian 
Forms. 

In  the  12th  cent.  M'e  meet  with  an  explicit 
Platonism  which  regards  the  Ideas  as  eternal 
patterns;  e.g.,  in  Bernard  of  Chartres  (John  of 
Salisbury,  Bletalogicon,  ii.  17,  where  the  airthor 
traces  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and,  it 
may  he  noted,  speaks  of  etSos  as  standing  to  Idea,  in 
the  relation  of  exemphim  to  exemplar).  We  find 
other  examples  in  the  Megacosmus  et  Microcosmics 
of  Bernard  Silvester  (sometimes  identified  with  his 
probably  older  namesake  of  Chartres)  and  in  the 
Antklaudianus  of  Alan  of  Lille.  This  Platonism 
depends  not  only  on  Plato’s  Timcetis  (the  only 
accessible  dialogue)  and  Augustine,  but  on  such 
\vTiters  as  Boethius,  Macrobius,  and  Marcianus 
Capella.  After  the  triumph  of  Aristotle  the 
acceptance  of  Ideas  was  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
general.  It  was  a subject  of  controversy  whether 
they  were  Ideas  of  individual  things  (Thomas 
Aquinas)  or  of  universals  only  ; whether  they  were 
practical  or  only  speculative  (Henry  of  Ghent) ; 
whether  they  were  in  God’s  essential  nature  as 
rationes  cognoscendi  or  only  in  His  intelligence  as 
objects  of  His  knowledge  (Ockam).  The  answers 
given  to  such  questions  depended,  of  course,  on  the 
general  philosophical  and  theological  position  of 
the  thinker  concerned. 

3.  Transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern 
use. — We  have  noAv  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
a word  hitherto  associated  with  eternal  natures 
and  archetypal  Divine  designs  came  to  be  commonly 
employed  for  the  thoughts  and  even  imaginations 
of  human  beings.  The  Stoics  (perhaps  carrying  on 
a Cynic  tradition  ; see  E.  Zeller,  Socrates  and  the 
Socratic  Schools,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1868,  p.  254) 
interpreted  the  Platonic  Ideas  as  mere  concepts 
(ivvorgiaTo.)  or  even  as  images  of  sensible  things 
(Plac.  Phil.  882  E,  Stob.  i.  12,  p.  332  H ; Diels,  Dox. 
Gr.  pp.  309,  472).  Great  as  in  certain  directions 
was  the  influence  of  Stoicism  (esp.  through  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Boethius)  on  mediaeval  thought,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  interpretation  of  the  Ideas 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  word  before  the 
Renaissance,  when  a general  revolt  against  Aristo- 
telianism  brought  into  favour  a word  free  from 
Aristotelian  associations,  while  at  the  same  time 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  Stoic  logic  as  the  chief 
ancient  rival  of  the  Aristotelian.  Thus  the  habit 
gradually  crept  in  of  using  idea  where  the  originally 
equivalent  species  had  been  commonly  employed 
in  the  sense  of  vorirhv  etdos,  alad-qrov  eTSos  {species 
intelligibilis,  species  sensibilis)  of  Aristotle’s  de 
Anima.  We  find  Pietro  Pomponazzi  (1462-1525) 
passing  from  the  Divine  Idea  to  the  idea  guce  est  in 
mente  nostra,  quee  est  species  (de  Incantationihus, 
Basel,  1567,  p.  36).  ilfetencAfAow  identified  icfea  with 
the  actus  intelligendi,  which  is  best  described  as 
the  formation  of  an  image  (de  Anima,  Lyons,  1555, 
p.  187),  andcharacteristically  attempted  to  reconcile 
Plato  and  Aristotle  by  interpreting  Plato’s  Ideas 
as  imagines  in  men  te  ( ‘ Erot.  Dial.  ’,  in  Corp.  Reform . 
Halle,  1834-60,  xiii.  520),  or  (in  an  exposition  of 
the  Ethics)  as  communes  notiones.  In  the  latter 
interpretation  he  was  taken  to  task  by  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(de  Subtil.,  Frankfort,  1576,  vi.  4)  on  the  ground 
that  notiones  are  accidents,  whereas  Plato  held  the 
Ideas  to  be  substances,  but  was  defended  by 
Goclenius  (in  Exercit.  J.  C.  S.  de  Subtil.,  Marburg, 
1599,  p.  98),  whose  Lexicon  Philosophicum  (Frank- 
fort, 1613),  s.v.  ‘ Idea,’  is  worth  consulting. 

The  16tli  cent,  physician  Fracastorius  (de  In- 
tellectione,  i.  [Opera,  Venice,  1574,  p.  129  A,  130  A]) 
uses  idea  as  equivalent  to  universale,  and  tlie  so- 
called  Spagyric  school  of  medical  writers  affected 
the  use  of  the  word,  from  which  their  master 
Paracelsus  formed  a number  of  technical  derivatives 
(see  B.  Castellus,  Lex.  Med.  Ranov.,  Nuremberg, 


1682,  pp.  705,  706).  The  Paracelsian  terminology 
was  the  source  of  Jacob  Boehme’s,  tn  whom  the 
word  ‘ idea,’  when  he  heard  it  from  his  friend  and 
biographer  von  Frankenberg,  ‘ proved  vastly  agree- 
able,’ suggesting  to  him  ‘a  beautiful,  heavenly, 
chaste  virgin  ’ such  as  is  Sophia  or  Wisdom  in  his 
theosophical  system  (Memoirs  of  Life,  etc.,  tr.  F. 
Okely,  Northampton,  1780,  p.  16). 

Outside  the  Schools  the  tendency  at  this  period 
to  give  the  word  a wide  extension  of  meaning  may 
be  illustrated  from  Shakespeare.  Here  the  general 
sense  of  ‘pattern’  or  ‘model,’  itself  directly  de- 
scended from  that  current  in  medimval  philo.sophy 
(cf.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  4,  § 1,  ed.  Oxford,  1874, 
p.  212,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  : ‘ the  perfect  Idea  of 
that  which  we  are  to  pray  for’),  passes  into  that 
sense  of  the  ‘idealizing’  memory  in  Much  Ado,  IV. 
i.  226  (‘  the  Idea  of  her  life  ’),  and  into  that  of  a true 
copy  of  the  pattern  in  Rich.  III.,  III.  vii.  13  (‘the 
right  Idea  of  your  father’),  while  ‘ideas’  appear  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  IV.  ii.  69,  along  with  ‘ forms, 
figures,  shapes,  objects,  apprehensions’  among  the 
furniture  of  ‘a  foolish,  extravagant  spirit.’ 

4.  In  modern  philosophy  before  Kant. — In  the 
technical  language  of  philosophy  the  substitution 
of  idea  for  species  served  to  some  extent  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  the  old  theory  of 
‘ representative  species  ’ passed  unsolved  into  a later 
psychology  (cf.  Reid,  ‘ Human  Mind,’  ii.  § 6,  in 
Works,  gA.  Hamilton,  ii.  140;  H.  W.  B.  Jo.seph, 
in  Mind,  Oct.  1910).  These  difficulties  are  trace- 
able to  Aristotle’s  statements  in  de  Anima,  ii.  12, 
iii.  2,  about  the  reception  by  the  perceiving  soul  of 
the  form  of  the  object  without  the  matter,  which 
easily  lent  themselves  to  a quasi-raaterialistic 
interpretation,  and  in  any  case  tended  to  make  the 
immediate  object  of  perception  and  ultimately  of 
conception  also  an  image  or  representation  within 
the  mind  of  the  real  thing  without.  This  substitu- 
tion becomes  generally  current  through  its  adoption 
by  Hobbes  and  Descartes.  In  his  Hist.  Animcc 
Humance  (Paris,  1636),  David  Buchanan  frequently 
uses  idea  as  the  equivalent  of  species  for  tlie  im- 
mediate objects  (objeefa  interna)  of  human  con- 
sciousness. There  is  no  evidence  that  he  enjo3'ed 
personal  intercourse  with  Descartes,  but  the  facts  of 
his  life  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  ; his  clara  et 
liquida  idea  (p.  339)  reminds  us  of  the  Frenchman’s 
‘ clear  and  distinct’  perceptions.  With  Hobbes  idea 
is  synonymous  with  phantasma  and  signifies  an 
‘ appearance  which  remains  in  the  brain  from  the 
impression  of  external  bodies  upon  the  organs  of  the 
senses.’  Such  appearances,  if  they  represent  ex- 
ternal bodies  where  they  are  not,  are  properly 
‘idols,’  false  ‘ ideas.’ ^ How  the  false  idea  or  idol 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  Hobbes  leaves 
obscure  ; but  it  is  clear  that  ‘ idea  ’ and  ‘ idol  ’ alike 
are  something  in  the  brain  or  mind.  Thus  we  have 
different ‘ideas’  of  the  same  thingin  succession  when 
what  we  first  saw  at  a distance  to  be  some  material 
object  we  see  on  coming  nearer  to  be  a living  thing, 
and  on  coming  yet  nearer  to  be  a human  being. 

An  instructive  controversy  arose  between  Descartes  and 
Hobbes  over  their  use  of  the  word  ‘idea.’  Descartes  had 
spoken  freely  in  his  Meditations  of  the  ‘ idea  ’ of  God  ; Hobbes 
objected  that  he  had  no  such  ‘idea.’  He  did  not  mean  that 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  to  us  the  existence  of  a God ; but 
that  we  have  no  image  in  our  minds  of  a being  such  as  the 
admirable  order  of  the  world  leads  us  to  suppose  exists.  Des- 
cartes admitted  this,  but  said  that  by  ‘ ideas  ’ he  did  not  mean 
‘ images  of  material  things  in  the  corporeal  phantasy,’  but 
always  ‘ anjdhing  of  which  the  mind  is  directly  aware  ’ ; so  that, 
when  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be,  e.g.,  willing  or  afraid,  he 
would  call  the  volition  or  the  fear  ‘ ideas.’  He  adds : ‘ I have 
made  use  of  this  name  because  philosophers  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  use  it  to  signify  the  forms  of  the  perceptions  of 
the  divine  mind,  although  we  do  not  suppose  any  phantasin 
(sensible  imagination)  in  Sod.’  Thus  the  historical  associations 
of  the  word  with  the  Divine  thoughts  recommended  it  to  Des- 

1 Bacon  had  already  contrasted  humance  mentis  idola  with 
divinm  mentis  idem  as  alstractiones  ad  placiturn  with  vera 
signacula  Creatoris  (A'ot'.  Org.  i.  §§  US,  124). 
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cartea  as  a very  general  expression  for  the  immediate  or  direct 
object  of  consciousness,  which  would  not  commit  him  to  a 
materialistic  theory  of  the  nature  of  consciousness,  lie  was 
naturally,  therefore,  displeaseci  by  Hobbes’s  assumption  that  its 
proper  meaning  was  that  of  an  ‘ image  in  the  corporeal  pliuntasy.* 
Hobbes  appealed  to  etymology  ; and  so  went  back  behind  the 
associations  wliich  recommeiKied  the  worfl  to  Descartes,  who 
indeed  hud  himself  in  Med.  II.,  before  Hobbes’s  criticismy  had 
raised  the  question,  observed  that,  although  volitions,  fears, 
and  judgments  are  all  cogitationes,  yet  that  kind  of  cocjitationes 
to  which  alone  the  word  ‘ idea  * properly  refers  are  those  which 
are  tanquam  reruin  imagines.  This  use  of  ‘ idea  * it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  that  found  in  Hobbes  (see  Hobbes,  Lev.  1. 11, 
iii.  34,  iv.  45  f.,  de  Corp.  i.  1,  § 3, 2,  § 14,  6,  § 9 ; Descartes,  Med., 
Obj.  iii.  6.  For  Descartes’s  use  see  reff.  collected  in  Veitch’s 
note  to  his  tr.  of  Meth.,  Med.,  etc.,  Edinburgh,  18B0,  p.  276  fP.). 

Thus  tlie  word  came  into  common  pliilosoijliic.al 
use  tainted  with  an  ambiguity  as  carrying  with  it 
at  once  an  association  with  a materialistic  theory 
of  experience  and  an  association  witli  one  (the 
Cartesian)  whicli  insisted  on  tlie  impossibility  of  any 
such  theory.  But  in  both  Hobbes  and  Descartes  it 
was  associated  with  the  view  that  the  immediate 
object  of  knowledge  is  something  in  tlie  mind — a 
view  which  admits  of  dih'ereut  developments  accord- 
ing to  the  different  views  entertained  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  ambiguity, 
Gassendi  (1592-1655),  the  friend  of  both  Hobbes 
and  Descartes,  proposes  to  use  it  in  the  widest 
sense  as  less  open  to  ambiguity  than  other  equiva- 
lent words,  such  as  species,  notio,  etc.  {Inst.  Log. 
pt.  i.  [Opera,  Lyons,  1658,  i.  92]).  Cudworth 
(1617-83)  speaks  of  ‘sensible  ideas’  (Int.  Syst., 
Loudon,  1678,  i.  §§  5,  39),  hut  does  not  limit  tlie 
word  to  these  ; against  Hobbes  he  recognizes  an 
‘ idea  of  God’  (iv.  § 1).  Huet  (1630-1721)  regards 
Descartes  as  restoring  the  Stoic  usage  ( Cens.  Phil. 
Cartes.,  ch.  ii.  § 7,  ed.  Paris,  1694,  p.  48).  Male- 
6ra?ic/i(3  (1638-1715),  like  his  contemporary  Locke, 
uses  idie  for  ‘ objet  imm^diat  de  notre  esprit  ’ [Each, 
de  la  veriU,  iii.  2,  ch.  i.,  ed.  Paris,  1700,  i.  386)  ; hut 
his  doctrine  (based  on  the  Cartesian  emphasis  on 
the  disparateness  between  mind  and  matter)  that 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  perception  are  not 
bodies,  but  rather  the  Divine  archetypes  of  bodies, 
reverts  in  a way  to  the  mediieval  use  of  the  word. 
Finelon  (1651-1715)  follows  Malebranche  : the  ideas 
which  constitute  the  human  reason  are  universal, 
necessary,  eternal,  immutable,  in  fact  they  are  God 
revealed  in  our  souls  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  our 
nature  allow  (De  I Exist,  de  Dieu,  ii.  4 [Qluvres,  ed. 
Paris,  1787,  ii.  228  tf.]).  For  the  use  (or  uses)  made 
of  the  word  by  Spinoza  (1632-77)  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Spinoza  himself  (see  esp.  Eth.  ii.  def. 
3,  4,  prop.  48,  49)  and  his  commentators  (esp.  H. 
Joachim,  Study  of  Spinoza,  Oxford,  1901).  As 
the  spiritual  or  psychical  correlate  of  an  extended 
thing  or  body,  a man’s  mind  is  described  as  the 
‘ idea  ’ of  his  body. 

Locke  (1632-1704)  and  Leibniz  (1646-1718)  Loth 
make  ideas  ‘ the  immediate  objects  of  the  under- 
standing in  the  widest  sense’  (Locke,  Ess.  i.  1,  § 8 ; 
Leibniz,  Nouv.  Ess.  ii.  1,  § 1 [ed.  Erdmann,  Berlin, 
1840,  p.  222]).  Locke  held,  against  Descartes, 
that  they  are  never  ‘innate,’  hut  always  derived 
from  experience  or  from  reflexion  upon  experience. 
For  Leibniz  all  ideas  are  innate  ; if  distinct,  they 
represent  God ; if  obscure,  the  world.  Thus  for 
both  Locke  and  Leibniz  tliey  represent  objects  from 
which  they  are  themselves  distinct.  With  Berkeley 
(1685-1753)  ideas,  though  conceived,  after  Locke, 
as  the  immediate  objects  of  conception,  represent 
no  objects  beyond  themselves.  They  are  them- 
selves the  only  objects ; of  everytliing,  except 
spirits  or  minds  (of  which  wo  are  said  to  liave  not 
‘ ideas’  but  ‘ notions’),  the  esse  is  pcrcipi  ; thus  the 
object  of  perception  is  called  an  idea  rather  than  a 
tiling,  because  things  are  ‘generally  supposed  to  de- 
note somewhat  existing  without  the  mind  ’ and  also 
to  include  ‘ spirits  ’ (Brine,  of  Human  Knowledge, 
i.  § 39[lForAi,  ed.  Eraser,  Oxford,  1871,  i.  175]). 


Out  of  this  very  un-Platonic  theory  of  ideas  a 
more  Platonic  one  is  developed  by  Berkeley  in  tlie 
much  later  Sir  is.  Among  the  ‘ideas’  of  Locke 
and  Berkeley,  Hume  (1711-76)  distinguished  direct 
perceptions  as  ‘ impre.ssioiis,’  while  the  name 
‘ ideas  ’ is  conliiied  to  reproductions  of  these  which 
are  known  as  such  by  their  inferior  ‘liveliness.’ 
This  lias  become,  on  the  whole,  the  tradition  of 
later  English  philosophy  (see  Spencer,  Brine,  of 
Psychology,  London,  1872,  pt.  vii.  ch.  16  [vol.  ii.  p. 
454 ff.]  ; cf.  Baldwin,  DPhP,  s.v.  ‘Idea’).  Hume’s 
contemporary  Johnson,  who  in  his  Dictionary 
delines  ‘ idea  ’ as  ‘ mental  image,’  branded  (errone- 
ously) as  ‘ modern  cant’  the  use  of  it  for  a notion 
or  opinion  of  which  there  can  he  no  such  image 
(Boswell,  Life,  ed.  Oxford,  1826,  iii.  176). 

5.  In  modern  philosophy  since  Kant. — This  use 
of  ‘ idea  ’ as  primarily  denoting  a sensation  repro- 
duced in  memory  or  imagination  passed  with  the 
Englisli  empirical  philosophy  to  which  it  belonged 
to  the  French  free-thinkers  of  the  18th  cent., 
among  whom  Condillac  (1715-80)  uses  idie  for  a 
sensation  remembered  and  related  to  an  external 
object,  except  in  the  case  of  a sensation  of  touch, 
where  the  sensation  by  itself  is  an  idle  because 
directly  relating  itself  to  such  aii  object  (Extr. 
rais.  du  traitl  des  sensations  [(Euvres,  Paris,  1798, 
iii.  39  ft'.]) ; and,  similarly,  Holhach  (1728-89) 
uses  the  term  for  the  image  of  an  object  whicli 
causes  a sensation  or  perception  (Syst.  de  la  nature, 
Paris,  1821,  i.  133).  Not  altogether  dissimilar  is 
the  account  of  ‘idea’  given  by  Wolf  (1679-1754), 
in  Psych.  Emp.,  Frankfort,  1732,  § 48,  as  a mental 
representation  in  relation  to  the  represented  object. 
This  use  of  ‘ idea,’  however,  was  not  to  prevail  in 
Germany.  Kant  (1724-1804)  set  himself  (Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunft,  Transc.  Dial.  i.  1 [Werkc,  ed. 
Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1867,  iii.  256  tf.])  to  restore 
the  word  from  a deplorable  degradation,  in  which 
it  could  he  used  for  ‘ the  representation  of  the 
colour  red  ’ to  its  original  Platonic  use  of  a ‘ con- 
ception transcending  the  possibility  of  experience.’ 
Of  such  conceptions,  wliich  Reason  inevitably 
forms,  but  which  cannot  be  verilied  in  experience, 
he  recognized  three  : the  soul,  the  world,  and  God. 
To  Kant,  that  we  necessarily  tliink  a thing  to  be 
so  and  so  by  no  means  implies  that  it  is  so  in  itself ; 
but  to  Hegel  (1770-1831),  who  does  not  thus  dii  orce 
thought  from  reality,  such  a conception,  transcend- 
ing but  implied  in  our  experience  in  space,  in  time, 
as  Kant  called  an  Idea  is  no  mere  speculative 
problem  or  at  most  a.  postulate  of  action  ; it  is  the 
ultimate  unity,  in  the  light  of  which  alone  what- 
ever is  real  is  seen  as  it  truly  is,  and  that  because 
it  is  only  what  it  is  as  a stage  in  the  eternal  pro- 
cess wherein  the  Idea  unrolls,  as  it  were,  before 
itself  the  riches  of  its  own  nature  (see  Log.  §§  213, 
236  [Werke,  Berlin,  1843,  vi.  385,  408]).  As  the 
Platonic  Ideas  constitute  in  Philo  the  content  of 
the  supreme  Idea,  the  Divine  mind  or  Logos,  so  in 
Hegel  the  one  Idea  breaks  itself  up  into  a system 
of  delinite  Ideas  ; and  similarly  for  Schclling  (1775- 
1854)  the  Ideas  are  the  living  Uiiiversals  in  the 
Divine  mind  (Vorles.  uber  die  Mcth.  dcr  akad. 
Stud.  xi.  [Werke,  Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  1856- 
61,  V.  317]),  or,  as  it  is  put  elsewhere  (Sgst.  der 
Philos.  § 33  [t6.  vi.  183]),  the  essences  of  tilings  as 
grounded  in  God’s  eternity. 

If  divested  of  the  theistic  language,  this  use  of 
Idea  a^jiproximates  to  Schopenhauer, s (1788-1860) 
(see  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstcllung,  Leipzig,  1873, 
§ 25).  An  Idea  is  a ‘ delinite  and  fixed  grade  of 
the  objectification  of  the  Will  so  far  as  it  is  tliiiig- 
in-itself  and  therefore  has  no  multiplicity.’  These 
grades  are  related  to  individual  things  as  their 
eternal  forms  or  prototypes.  Such  Ideas  are  the 
forces  of  Nature  (gravity,  electricity,  etc.),  life, 
the  various  organic  species,  the  chief  types  of 
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humanity.  This  Schopenhauer  holds  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  Plato’s  true  meaning,  while  Kant’s  three 
Ideas  of  the  Reason  have  nothing  in  common  with 
Plato’s  except  a transcendence  of  experience  which 
they  share  with  the  merest  chimeras.  The  Idea, 
thus  conceived,  Schopenhauer  holds  to  he  the  object 
which  the  line  arts  aim  at  representing  (it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Kant  also  recognized  aesthetic  Ideas, 
Kritik  der  Urth.  i.  §§  17,  49,  57  \_Werke,  ed.  Harten- 
stein,  Leipzig,  1867,  v.  238,  324,  353]).  Such  a 
view  gives  to  art  a higher  rank  in  the  .scale  of 
values  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  Plato,  who,  al- 
though sometimes  describing  the  apprehension  of 
the  Ideas  in  language  sugge.stive  of  aesthetic  con- 
templation, regards  the  productions  of  the  artist 
as  an  imitation  not  of  the  Ideas,  but  only  of  the 
sensible  copies  thereof  {Rep.  x.  596). 

Following  Kant,  who  had  taught  that  the  Ideas, 
which  W'ere  mere  problems  for  the  Speculative 
Reason,  became  postulates  for  the  Practical, 
sufficient  grounds  for  action  though  unverifiable 
in  experience — thus  we  can,  and  indeed  are  bound 
to,  act  as  though  free,  yet  a speculative  proof  of 
freedom  is  impossible— (1776-1841)  speaks 
of  practical  Ideas  (Freedom,  Perfection,  etc.) 
springing  from  judgments  of  value  [Kurze  Encyc. 
der  Phil.  § 47  [IFwie,  Leipzig,  1850,  ii.  79]).  A 
similar  usage  is  found  in  Wundt. 

6.  Ambiguity  of  the  word  ‘ Idea.’ — Some  of  the 
ambiguities  which  have  beset  the  word  ‘ idea  ’ are 
merely  verbal,  and  may  be  removed  by  careful 
delinition.  Such  is  that  arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  at  once  to  eternal  principles  which 
underlie  appearances  and  are  discovered  by  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  also  to  varying  modes  or 
states  of  a finite  consciousness.  Less  easily  kept 
apart  are  the  sense  of  ‘ mental  image  ’ and  the 
sense  of  ‘ concept  ’ ; but  the  distinction  betw'een 
the  words  Vorstellung  and  Begriff  (in  recent  philo- 
sophical English  represented  by  ‘concept’)  has  to 
a large  extent  saved  German  wuiters  from  this 
equivocation.  But  less  easily  eradicable  is  the 
ambiguity  wliich  the  word  ‘idea’  inherited  from 
the  word  species’  when,  in  the  17th  cent.,  it  took 
its  plac^  in  the  philosophical  vocabulary.  Used 
now  for  an  activity  of  the  mind  apprehending  an 
object  (cf.  the  phrase  ‘I  have  no  idea’  = ‘I  do  not 
know,’  or  the  occasional  use  for  ‘the  faculty  of 
apprehension,’  as  in  the  well-knoum  line  in  Thom- 
son’s Sea.'ions,  ‘ to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot ’[‘Spring,’  1152]),  now  for  the  object  imme- 
diately apprehended  (even  where,  as  in  Berkeley, 
this  is  not  treated  as  representative  of  anything 
beyond  itself),  it  inevitably  conies  to  suggest  a 
tertium  quid  internal  to  the  mind  as  compared 
with  the  external  object  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, yet  not  the  mental  process  or  activity  of 
apprehending,  but  its  immediate  object.  The 
assumption  of  sucli  a tertium  quid  is  rendered 
plausible  by  the  difficulties  due  to  a comparison 
between  the  experiences  which  different  indi- 
viduals, or  the  same  individual  at  different  times, 
claim  to  have  of  one  and  the  same  object.  Even 
justice  seems  to  be  done  to  all  of  these  if  each  be 
considered  as  an  apprehension  of  a dili'erent  ‘ idea  ’ 
of  the  same  thing,  which  is  itself  in  no  case  the 
direct  object  of  the  experience.  This  may  seem  to 
be  supported  by  the  fact  that  we  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  think  without  imagery — a fact  expressed  by 
Aristotle  in  the  saying,  odStTrore  vod.  &vev  <f>avT6.a- 
fiaroi  7)  xf/vxn  (de  Anima,  iii.  7,  43U  17),  ‘the  soul 
never  thinks  •without  an  image’ — even  when,  as  in 
the  instance  of  a chiliagon  or  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
any  image  that  may  present  itself  is  plainly  not 
that  of  which  we  are  thinking.  In  thinking,  how- 
ever, of  a sensible  thing  not  actually  present  to  the 
senses,  but  remembered,  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the 
image  svith  the  object,  to  talk  as  though  it  were 


the  object  of  our  thought,  as  though  it  ivere  what 
we  remembered  (and  yet,  as  it  is  here  in  our 
imagination  now,  it  is  clearly  not  it,  but  what  it 
represents,  that  we  remember) ; and,  lastly,  as 
though,  even  in  perceiving  an  object  actually 
present  to  the  senses,  it  were  such  an  image,  and 
not  the  object,  that  is  before  us.  This  is  a way  of 
speaking  which,  when  used  of  others,  comes  natur- 
ally enough,  because  we  do  not  share  their  per- 
ceptions, but  picture  to  ourselves  what  we  take 
them  to  be  perceiving,  forgetting  that  this  is  not 
what  they  perceive,  but  only  a picture  of  it  in  our 
imagination. 

The  assumption  of  such  a tertium  quid  between 
the  apprehending  mind  and  its  object  appears  to 
be  contirmed  by  the  existence  of  hallucinations 
and  of  dreams,  where  what  seems,  as  presented  in 
consciousness,  to  be  indistinguishable  from  a real 
object  is  afterwards  judged  not  to  have  been  such. 
This  suggests  that,  both  when  a real  object  is 
present  and  when  it  is  not,  what  we  actually  per- 
ceive is  not  this  object,  but  a ‘ mental  image,’ 
which  may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  a real 
original.  But  this  assumption  only  transfers  tlie 
difficulty ; it  is  no  more  easy  to  understand  how, 
on  the  liypothesis  that  our  immediate  object  Ls 
always  such  an  ‘idea,’  we  can  become  aware  at 
all  of  an  external  object  represented  by  some  of 
them  and  not  by  others  (cf.  Berkeley,  Princ.  of 
Human  Knowledge,  § 8),  tlian  how  in  any  case  we 
sometimes  come  to  think  v.'e  perceive  external 
bodies  when  w'e  do  not.  These  disadvantages  of 
so  ambiguous  a word  as  ‘idea’  (which  are  not  re- 
moved by  substituting,  with  J.  Ward,  ‘ presenta- 
tion’— a literal  rendering  of  the  Vorstellung  of 
Herbart  and  Wundt)  make  it  a hindrance  rather 
than  a help  in  discussing  the  nature  of  our  experi- 
ence pi'ior  to  any  such  reflective  discrimination 
between  the  respective  shares  of  subject  and  object 
as  must  appear  in  any  account  which  can  be  given 
of  it.  It  is  significant  of  the  realization  of  this  by 
English  psychologists  that  W.  McDougall  avoids 
its  use  on  the  ground  that  most  who  have  so  named 
features  distinguished  in  the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness have  tended  to  ‘reify’  them,  preferring  to 
use  the  word  ‘ feelings,’  which  describes  them  as 
features  of  our  beha'viour  rather  than  as  objects  of 
our  apprehension  (see  Psychology,  a Study  of  Be- 
haviour, London,  1912,  p.  50) ; and  that  in  Loveday 
and  Green’s  Introd.  to  Psych.  (Oxford,  1912)  the 
word  ‘ idea  ’ and  its  scarcely  less  misleading  syno- 
nyms do  not  occur  at  all. 

LiTER.iXLTiE. — For  further  information  as  to  the  history  of 
the  word  ‘idea,’  see  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  London,  185'2, 
p.  70,  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  Edinburgh,  1872,  p.  925  ff.  ; R. 
Eucken,  Geschichte  derphilos.  Terminologie,  Leipzig,  1S79,  pp. 
199-201 ; R.  Eisier,  WorUrhuch  der  philos.  Begriffe  und  Aus- 
driicke,  Berlin,  1899,  s.v.  ‘Idee,’  i.,  to  all  of  which  this  article  is 
much  indebted.  C.  C.  J.  WeBB. 

IDEAL. — I.  Use  of  the  term. — The  term  ‘ideal  ’ 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  vaguest  in  common  use.  In 
popular  usage  it  signifies  sometimes  what  is  ex- 
cellent of  its  kind,  e.g.  ‘ we  had  ideal  weather  ’ ; 
sometimes  what  would  be  perfect  if  it  could  be 
attained,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  is  utterly  unat- 
tainable, as  when  we  speak  of  the  ‘ideal’  State; 
sometimes  what  is  regarded  as  unworthy  of  serious 
attention  as  being  purely  fanciful  and  oblivious  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  With  the  last  two  usages  in 
mind,  Hegel  speaks  of 

‘ the  popular  fancy  that  ideals  are  nothing  but  chimeras,  and 
the  very  different  fancy  that  ideals  are  something  far  too 
excellent  to  possess  reality,  or  something  far  too  feeble  to 
procure  it  for  themselves’  (V/.  Wallace,  Logic  of  Hegel,  Oxford, 
1874,  p.  8). 

From  philosophical  language,  too,  there  comes  an 
ambiguity,  for  the  adjective  ‘ ideal  ’ may  correspond 
to  either  of  the  two  nouns,  ‘ idea’  and  ‘ ideal  ’ ; and 
in  the  former  case,  corresponding  to  ‘ idea,’  in  the 
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sense  in  which  the  English  psychological  philo- 
sophers from  Locke  to  Hume  made  the  term 
current,  ‘ ideal  ’ is  apt  to  be  interpreted  as  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  is  actual.  Tlie  ‘ ideal  ’ and 
the  ‘ real  ’ are  distinguished,  and  the  distinction 
becomes  an  opposition,  and  the  tendency  is  intensi- 
lied  to  think  of  what  is  ideal  in  any  sense  as  non- 
existent and  permanently  so — something  that  is 
‘all  in  the  air.’  Further,  this  notion  of  ideals 
derives  strength  from  consideration  of  the  ideals  of 
the  artist.  His  ideals,  tlie  types  of  beauty  which 
he  depicts,  are  commonly  taken  to  be  representa- 
tions of  a beauty  which  never  and  nowhere  existed, 
nor  can  be  found. 

‘ The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration,  and  the  Poet’s  dream  ’ 

(Wordsworth,  Peele  Castle). 

Turning  from  popular  usage  to  writers  on 
psychology  and  ethics,  one’s  impression  that  ‘ ideal  ’ 
is  a word  of  vague  import  is  strengthened.  Some 
have  no  use  for  the  word  at  all.  Some  introduce 
it  casually  in  the  course  of  discussions  without  any 
explanation.  Some  use  it  as  synonymous  with 
‘end.’  Some  draw  a careful  distinction  between 
ideal  and  end,  and,  having  drawn  it,  seem  to  ignore 
it.  Various  writers  deal  with  various  aspects  or 
characteristics  of  the  ideal ; few  think  it  necessary 
to  deline  the  term  or  give  a connected  treatment  of 
the  topic.  It  is  dillicult  to  understand  why  ‘ ideal’ 
should  not  be  handled  with  something  of  tlie  care 
which,  e.g.,  ‘motive,’  ‘intention,’  and  ‘desire’ 
receive. 

2.  Definition.  — An  ideal  in  general  may  be 
defined  as  a conception  of  what,  if  attained,  would 
fully  satisfy;  of  what  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  the  pattern  to  be  copied,  and  the 
standard  by  which  actual  achievement  is  to  be 
judged.  The  ideal  is  the  standard  of  value,  and 
the  actual  has  worth  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  the 
ideal.  (For  a general  discussion  of  ideals  and  their 
significance,  see  Epistemology,  §2of.,  in  vol.  v. 
p.  352ff.). 

The  moral  ideal  is  what  we  are  now  concerned 
with  ; and  a moral  ideal  is  a conception  of  what, 
if  attained,  would  completely  satisfy  man  as  a 
moral  being.  It  stands,  as  what  o%ight  to  he,  over 
against  what  is  in  character  and  conduct,  and 
constitutes  a standard  by  reference  to  which  char- 
acter and  conduct  are  estimated.  The  ideal  is  not 
sjmonj'mous  with  the  end.  It  is  a product  of 
constructive  imagination  in  which  the  end  is 
envisaged  as  attained,  embodied,  and  expressed. 
Individuals  who  agree  in  their  way  of  defining  the 
end  may  differ  widely  enough  in  their  ideals.  The 
ideals  of  a hedonist,  for  instance,  may  be  high  or 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  quite  erroneous 
to  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  difference 
of  conception  of  the  ideal  determines  the  difference 
between  various  schools  of  ethical  speculation. 
For  men  who  differ  profoundly  as  moral  philo- 
sophers do  not  necessarily  differ  widely  as  moral 
individuals.  They  may  approve,  condemn,  seek 
after,  and  avoid  the  same  things ; their  ideals, 
therefore,  are  not  dissimilar.  It  will  appear  below 
that  difference  of  ideal — the  kind  of  difference  in 
view  in  the  statement  which  we  are  considering — 
marks,  not  school  from  school  of  ethical  theory,  but 
stage  from  stage  of  moral  progress. 

To  entertain  ideals  is  part  of  man’s  nature.  It 
is  given  with  his  power  of  retrospect,  forecast, 
and  choice.  All  men  have  an  ideal  of  some  kind, 
for  all  rational  beings  distinguish  what  is  and  what 
should  be.  The  moral  ideal  can  be  only  formally 
defined  as  a conception  of  man  with  his  powers  at 
the  best,  using  them  for  the  best.  It  cannot  be 
concretely  defined.  For  man  is  a developing  being, 
and  does  not  know  what  his  powers  at  the  best  may 
be.  And  conceptions  of  ‘ for  the  best  ’ may  differ. 


and  do  differ.  Further,  a particular  individual 
may  find  that,  in  constructing  his  ideal,  the 
peculiarity  of  his  circumstances  requires  that  there 
is  a conflict  of  some  kind  between  ‘ at  the  best  ’ 
and  ‘ for  the  best.’  It  is  a serious  question  for 
some,  e.g.,  whether,  in  view  of  ail  their  circum- 
stances and  obligations,  they  are  justified  or  not 
in  taking  a University  course,  or  entering  a 
career  for  which  they  are  fitted,  but  which  requires 
an  expensive  training  which  will  mean  hard  sacri- 
fice for  others.  Hence  it  is  that  ‘ ideals  are 
relative  to  the  lives  that  entertain  them  ’ (W. 
James,  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  London, 
1899,  p.  292).  An  ideal,  however,  is  not  conceived 
to  be  something  purely  or  essentially  individual- 
istic. He  who  holds  it  is  not  impressed  with  the 
relativity  of  it,  but  with  its  universality.  It  is  not 
something  which  he  alone  should  seek  after  ; it  is 
what  he  conceives  all  should  follow. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ideals  as  held  by 
different  individuals.  They  may  be  low  or  high, 
sordid  or  sublime ; they  may  be  limited  bj'  the 
seen  and  temporal,  or  stretch  forward  to  the  unseen 
and  eternal ; they  may  be  so  worth  striving  after, 
and  the  individual  so  thwarted  and  baffled  in 
pursuit  of  them,  that  an  argument  for  immortality 
may  be  founded  thereon.  Whatever  its  nature, 
the  ideal  is  that  which  inspires,  directs,  and  gives 
coherence  to  the  moral  life.  (For  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  ideals,  see  Leslie  Stephen, 
The  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  7411.) 

3.  The  forming  of  ideals. — As  character  is  partly 
an  endowment,  partly  an  achievement,  .so  ideals 
are  partly  imposed  upon  the  individual,  partly 
chosen  by  him.  A child  develops  towards  moral 
individuality  by  obeying  authority  which  it  did 
not  itself  constitute.  When  it  awakens  to  moral 
consciousness,  its  standards  of  judgment  are 
already  so  far  fixed  for  it.  It  has  been  following 
an  ideal  chosen  by  others,  set  before  it,  and  im- 
posed upon  it.  And  obviously  the  imposed  ideal 
may  determine  in  varying  degree  the  deliberately 
chosen  ideal.  The  ideal  in  many  cases  never 
differs  appreciably  from  the  ideal  found  in  the 
home  or  the  community.  Many  are  never  aware 
of  any  break  or  contrast  between  what  they  are 
ordered  or  expected  to  obey  and  what  they  freely 
choose  to  obey.  Such  freedom  to  choose,  indceil, 
is  only  dimly,  if  at  all,  realized  ; or,  if  realized, 
may  be  regarded  only  as  a temptation  to  be  com- 
bated. In  communities,  however,  where  individual 
freedom  is  safeguarded  and  esteemed,  ami  where 
there  is  a wide  range  of  choice  of  life-work  open, 
the  necessary  choice  of  some  delinite  life-work, 
which  brings  a multitude  of  varied  possibilities 
before  the  individual,  contributes  to  his  becoming 
keenly  conscious  of  his  power  of  choosing  an  ideal 
of  what  his  life,  character,  and  achievement  are 
to  bo. 

The  psychology  and  the  whole  process  of  such 
choice,  snch  ‘ setting  up  ’ of  an  ideal,  are  veiy 
obscure.  Factors  enter  into  it  due  to  temperament, 
previous  training,  and  all  sorts  of  ‘personal  ecpia- 
tion,’  which  make  analysis  in  any  particular  case 
very  difficult  and  generaliz.ation  impossible.  Our 
earliest  ideals  glow  with  colour  and  romance,  and, 
literally  enough,  baffle  description.  There  is  some- 
thing great  and  splendid  that  we  wish  to  attain, 
but  what  more  definitely  it  is  we  cannot  say.  We 
hear  the  wind  rise  ‘ roaring  seaward  ’ and  feel  we 
must  go,  but  whither  and  wherefore  wo  are  not 
clear.  We  are  inclined  to  think  of  our  ideal  as 
something  absolutely  new,  unheard  of  till  wo  dis- 
covered it  (cf.  W.  James,  Talks,  (i.  292;  J.  Koyce, 
Studies,  New  York,  1898,  ji.  80).  The  truth  in 
this  exaggerated  view  of  ourselves  and  our  ideals 
is  that  there  is  an  element  of  uniqueness  in  every 
personality.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  ideal 
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loses  in  colour  but  gains  in  clearness.  It  comes 
clown  from  the  skies  to  common  earth.  While  it 
remains  something  personal,  peculiarly  our  own, 
we  lay  more  stress  on  its  universal  character.  (On 
the  contrast  between  the  ‘ idealism  ’ of  youth  and 
the  ‘ realism  ’ of  maturer  years,  see  ll.  Lotze, 
Microcosmos,  Eng.  tr.^,  Edinburgh,  1899,  ii.  305 If.) 

4.  Is  the  ideal  realized? — To  this  question  the 
answer  is  Yes  and  No.  (a)  On  the  one  hand,  we 
must  hold  that  the  ideal  is  attainable  and  is  real- 
ized. An  ideal  which  is  absolutely  and  inherently 
unattainable  cannot  be  an  ideal ; for,  as  we  have 
said,  the  ideal  is  our  conception  of  what  should  be, 
and,  as  Kant  says,  ‘ an  ought  implies  a can.’  If  a 
thing  cannot  be,  there  is  no  sense  in  saying  it 
should  be.  And,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  men  ever  act  rightly,  or  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  moral  progress,  we  must  hold  that  the 
ideal  is  realized.  ‘ The  moral  ideal  may  be  said  to 
be  realized  every  time  we  truly  act’  (J.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, Manual  of  Ethics‘S,  p.  29).  We  know,  too, 
that  multitudes  find  their  ideal  realized  in  some 
individual ; their  effort  is  to  try  to  be  like  him. 
What  would  he  think  of  this?  is  their  standard  of 
judging,  (h)  On  the  other  hand,  most  men  are 
constrainecl  to  admit  that  the  ideal  is  never  attained 
by  them.  Strive  as  they  like,  it  remains  ahead  of 
their  accomplishment.  The  fact  is  that  man  is  a 
develoijing  moral  being,  and  that  moral  progress 
means,  not  only  that  in  achievement  the  individual 
is  ever  coming  nearer  an  ideal,  but  that  the  ideal 
itself  is  progressing.  Like  character,  the  ideal  is 
only  relatively  fixed  and  permanent.  If,  as  we 
have  said,  the  ideal  gives  coherence  to  the  moral 
life,  it  must  oliviously  have  stability  of  a kind. 
But  we  have  to  think  of  a stability  in  progress — a 
mobile  equilibrium.  As  we  progress  in  the  moral 
life,  the  ideal  unfolds  and  expands. 

‘ Every  achievement  of  good  deepens  and  quickens  our  sense 
of  the  inexhaustible  value  contained  in  every  right  act.  With 
achievement,  our  conception  of  the  possible  goods  of  life  in- 
creases, and  we  find  ourselves  called  to  live  upon  a still  deeper 
and  more  thoughtful  plane.  An  ideal  is  not  some  remote  all- 
exhaustive  goal,  a fixed  sumnmm  honum  ’ (Dewey-Tufts,  Ethics, 
p.  421  f.). 

Hence  it  is  that  what  at  any  moment  in  the 
moral  life  we  picture  to  ourselves  as  the  best  turns 
out  to  be  only  a better.  As  in  achievement  we 
approach  what  we  regarded  as  the  best,  we  gain  a 
conception  of  something  still  more  excellent. 

Hence  the  statement  ‘ideals  are  realizable’  is 
true ; it  means  that  moral  progress  is  possible. 
The  statement  ‘ the  ideal  is  not  realizable  ’ is  also 
true,  as  meaning  that  we  can  assign  no  limit  to 
moral  progress.  To  say  that  there  is  an  absolute 
ideal,  an  absolute  best,  is  to  say  that  such  limit 
can  be  fixed,  that  there  xvill  come  a time  when  no 
further  moral  progress  can  take  place.  (For  full 
discussion  of  the  points  dealt  with  briefly  in  this 
jfaragraph,  and  of  the  problems  which  emerge,  see 
T.  H.  (xreen.  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  bk.  iii. ; S. 
Alexander,  Moral  Order  and  Progress,  bk.  iii.) 

5.  Change  of  ideal. — Apart,  however,  from  the 
change  of  ideal  which  proceeds  in  every  life  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly,  probably  the  majority  are 
familiar  Avith  a change  of  another  kind,  when  the 
cleavage  between  old  and  new  is  distinctly  marked, 
and  the  connexion  seems  to  be  only  one  of  sharpest 
contrast.  There  are  times  when  one  can  say,  ‘ The 
old  things  are  passed  away ; behold,  they  are  become 
now  ’ (2  Co  5'^),  when  one  feels  oneself  to  be  a new 
creature  looking  out  upon  a new  world.  This  may 
come  about  under  a manifold  variety  of  circum- 
stances in  which  little,  if  any,  general  rule  may 
be  discerned.  It  may  liappen  that  needs  of  our 
nature  of  which  xve  were  not  previously  conscious 
i-.uddenly  make  them.sclvms  felt,  so  that  what 
formerly  satisliod  is  no  longer  adequate.  Needs 
which  were  weak  or  suppressed  may  become 


relatively  stronger.  Or  we  may  find  that  what 
Ave  thought  Avould  satisfy  proves  in  experience 
unable  to  do  so.  It  may  ha]ipen  that  our  call  to, 
and  assumption  of,  fresh  responsibilities  give  a 
neAV  vision  of  Avhat  life  and  character  ought  to  be. 
AVe  see  that  the  old  ways  are  unAvorthy,  that  the 
old  habits  must  be  broken,  that  our  standards  mu.st 
be  raised,  and  our  Avhole  scheme  and  vievv  of  life 
revised,  as  Henry  v.  found  Avhen  he  as.sumed  the 
dignity  of  kingship.  A new  bond  of  friend.ship  or 
love  may  mean  a similar  new  vision.  Or  the  change 
may  be,  and  often  is,  concomitant  Avith  a religious 
experience  ; ‘ if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a nevv 
creature  ’ (2  Co  5”). 

In  some  cases  the  phenomenon  admits  of  ex- 
planation : in  others,  especially  Avhen  religious 
elements  enter,  it  is  too  recondite  ; obscure  factors 
are  inAmUmd  of  Avhich  the  individual  Idmself  can 
give  no  clear  account,  and  the  case  defies  psycho- 
logical analysis.  We  cannot  explain  our  tastes, 
our  likes,  and  aversions ; it  is  a cold-blooded  sort 
of  love  if  one  can  explain  Avhy  he  prefers  one  person 
before  others.  And  of  that  change  of  ideal  Avhich 
means  a revolution  in  the  moral  life,  and  comes,  or 
seems  to  come,  suddenly,  an  adeouate  explanation 
is  seldom  possible.  ‘The  Avind  oloweth  Avhere  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
knoAvest  not  Avhence  it  cometh,  and  Avhither  it 
goeth  ; so  is  cA'ery  one  that  is  born  of  theSjiirit’ 
(Jn  38). 

AVhen  a neAv  vision  of  the  ideal  comes  to  us,  it 
may  afl'ect  us  in  a variety  of  Avays.  AYe  may  feel 
at  once  a peace  and  satisfaction  like  that  of  the 
merchant  Avho  has  long  been  searching  for  the 
goodly  pearl,  and,  haAuug  found  it,  sells  all  that 
he  has  and  buys  it ; Ave  may  yield  to  its  attraction 
and  inspiration.  More  often,  especially  Avhen  Ave 
not  merely  get  a ncAv  conception  of  the  ideal,  but 
see  the  ideal  realized  or  approximated  in  an  actual 
life  or  deed,  Ave  may  experience  a sort  of  despair ; 
Ave  may  feel  overpoAvered  Avith  a sense  of  the  con- 
trast between  Avhat  Ave  are  and  Avhat  Ave  noAv  see 
Ave  ought  to  be  (on  this  topic  generally,  and  the 
value  of  self-abasement,  see  Iverach,  The  Other 
Side  of  Greatness,  serm.  i. ).  Or  Ave  may  for  a time 
be  involved  in  a conflict  of  ideals,  undecided  as  to 
hoAv  the  moral  life  is  to  be  directed,  and,  like  Paul, 
‘ kick  against  the  pricks  ’ (Ac  9=). 

AA'^hile  moral  progress  is  often  marked  by  the 
positii'e  appearance  of  a neAV  ideal,  it  is  also  fre- 
quently marked  mainly  or  entirely,  negatively,  by 
the  failure  of  the  old  ideal  any  longer  to  satisfy  us. 
Sometimes  Ave  see  more  or  less  clearly  Avhat  the 
new  ‘ better  ’ is,  sometimes  aa'c  have  nothing  but  a 
sense  that  Avhat  Ave  used  to  regard  as  best  is  not 
good,  and  that  a ‘ better  ’ there  must  be,  though 
Ave  cannot  yet  say  Avhat  it  is.  AVe  have  to  grope 
our  Avay,  ‘moA'ing  about  in  Avorlds  not  realized’ 
(WordsAvorth,  Intimations  of  Immortality). 

6.  The  teaching  of  ideals. — It  may  be  said  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  moral  being  to  unfold  and  com- 
mend an  ideal  to  those  who  are  morally  unde- 
veloped, or  are  searching  for  an  ideal,  and  to 
propose  sometlnng  better  to  those  Avho  are  plainly 
folloAving  a Ioav  ideal.  In  various  aspects  of  it, 
this  is  the  special  task  of  preachers,  teachers,  and 
parents  (see  art.  Education,  Moeal,  a'oI.  v.  p. 
21c  ff. ).  AA' e may  note  some  of  the  mosi;  important 
principles  Avhich  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nexion. Regarding  the  kind  of  ideal  that  should 
be  commended  for  imitation,  some  remarks  by 
L.  T.  Hobhouse  are  Avorth  noting : 

‘ It  is  just  worth  noticing,  as  we  pass,  that  ideals  are  interest- 
ing or  vai)id  according  as  the  element  of  construction  or 
abstraction  preponderates  in  them.  Types  in  which  differences 
are  left  out,  in  which  you  try  to  get  down  to  the  pure  thing, 
free  from  all  incrustation  of  other  elements,  are  nauseating  in 
proportion  as  their  delineation  is  successful.  This  hind  of 
“ idealism  ” gives  us  tlie  heroes  and  heroines  who  live  to  utter 
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moral  platitudes,  and  spoil  whole  chapters  of  good  writing.  It 
inspires  the  morality  which  tries  to  make  all  life  a study  of  what 
you  ought  not  to  do.  The  constructive  idealism,  on  the  other 
hand,  finds  dissatisfaction  always  in  incompleteness,  and  finds 
completeness  only  in  the  many-sided  character  and  the  varied 
life  ’ {The  Theory  of  KnowledgCy  p.  211). 

It  is  very  important  that  tlie  ideal  exhibited 
should  be  positive,  and  not  negative.  Otherwise  a 
hoy  will  get  tlie  impression  that  a good  hoy  is  one 
who  does  none  of  the  things  that  an  average  boy 
wants  to  do,  and  at  any  age  one  will  conceive  of 
virtue  as  an  anaemic  thing,  and  goodness  as  essenti- 
ally some  form  of  abstinence.  F urther,  the  aim  must 
he  to  make  the  ideal  concrete,  not  abstract,  to  show 
flesh  and  blood  examples,  not  merely  to  lay  down 
precepts,  to  point  to  lives  or  deeds  in  which  the 
ideal  has  been  approximately  embodied,  to  show 
that,  as  actual  occurrences  prove,  virtue  is  not  in- 
capable of  attainment.  (On  this  topic  see  S.  M. 
Bligh,  The  Direction  of  Desire.) 

7.  The  unrealized  ideal. — We  have  seen  that 
the  ideal  is  unrealized  and  unrealizable  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a mobile  thing  which  constantly 
keeps  ahead  of  us  in  our  moral  progress.  It  ever 
appears  as  ‘ a better  beyond  the  best.’  But,  apart 
from  this,  every  one  who  is  in  earnest  in  moral 
endeavour  knows  that  the  ideal  is  not  realized  in 
another  sense — in  the  sense,  namely,  that  in  his 
conduct  he  comes  sliort  more  or  less,  and  usually 
more  rather  than  less,  of  what  he  purposed.  Tak- 
ing the  moral  life  at  any  moment,  and  the  ideal  as 
it  is  then  presented  to  us,  and  striven  after,  there 
is  often  a wide  gulf  between  what  ^vas  to  be  and 
what  is.  This  may  he  due  to  oiir  fault  or  to  our 
misfortune.  We  may  find,  like  Paul,  that  the 
good  we  would  we  do  not ; and  the  evil  that  we 
would  not,  that  we  do  (Ho  7^‘’).  Or  in  ignorance 
we  may  adopt  a wrong  means  of  realizing  our 
ideal.  Or  we  may  find  that  circumstances  are  in 
conspiracy  against  ns,  and  forbid  the  realization 
of  our  purposes,  that  we  are  handicapped,  thwarted, 
baulked  by  the  force  majeure  of  practical  facts 
which  we  cannot  circumvent  or  surmount.  Be- 
sides, Ave  must  take  account  of  our  general  in- 
ability to  give  adequate  or  appropriate  expression 
to  the  deepest  things  of  the  spirit.  Take  the  case 
of  emotion.  We  can  only  stammer  brokenly,  and 
to  an  unsympathetic  or  uninterested  ear  ludi- 
crously, about  our  love.  We  search  in  vain  for  an 
adequate  mode  of  expressing  contempt  or  hate. 
In  an  excess  of  joy  we  are  moved  to  tears,  and  a 
smile  niay  be  all  the  expression  we  can  give  to 
heart-breaking  disajipointment  or  despair.  So 
with  the  ideal  which  in  our  highest  moments  may 
he  revealed  to  us.  Unutterable  thoughts,  in- 
expressible aspirations  may  come  to  us  ; we  feel, 
we  know,  that  tliey  are  the  most  valuable  of  our 
possessions,  though  neither  in  word  nor  in  deed 
can  we  fully  reveal  them.  They  are  among  the 
truest  riches  of  our  nature  though  we  cannot  ex- 
hibit them  : 

‘ Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 

All  I could  never  be. 

All,  men  ignored  in  me. 

This,  I was  worth  to  God  ’ 

(Browning,  Rahhi  Ben  Ezra). 

The  familiar  words  of  Kant  respecting  the  good 
will  may  be  applied  to  the  ideal  ; 

‘Even  if  it  should  happen  that,  owing  to  special  disfavour  of 
fortune,  or  the  niggardly  provision  of  a stepmotherly  nature, 
it  should  wholly  lack  power  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  . . . 
then,  like  a jewel,  it  would  still  shine  by  its  own  light,  . . . 
its  usefulness  or  fruitlessness  can  neither  add  nor  take  away 
anything  from  its  value’  (T.  K.  Abbott,  Kant’s  Theory  of  Ethiesi, 
London,  1SS3,  p.  10). 

A lover  of  paradox  might  well  say  that  a man’s 
real  worth  depends  on  what  he  fails  in.  ‘Thou 
didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart’  (2  Ch  G®). 
The  ideal  in  some  cases  is  doubly  ideal ; it  is  a 
conception  uot  of  what  xoonld  hut  of  what  should 


satisfy.  The  individual  does  not  feel  the  needs 
which  it  would  meet,  hut  in  some  sense  he  ac- 
knowledges that  he  ought  to  feel  them,  or  at  least 
that  they  ought  to  he  felt  generally.  An  audience 
the  individuals  of  which  are  immoral,  or  even 
criminal,  will  hiss  the  villain  of  melodrama,  and 
applaud  the  triumph  of  long-sufl'ering  virtue. 
One  who  makes  no  attemjit  to  realize  high  ideals 
in  his  own  conduct  may  be  very  exacting  in  de- 
manding them  of  others,  or  very  earnest  in  com- 
mending tliem  to  others.  Ideals  which  are  not 
realized  in  conduct  may  thus  still  he  determinant 
of  character  ; though  ineffective  to  shape  conduct, 
they  do  have  a share  in  making  the  individual 
what  he  is.  Further,  ideals  which  he  never  seeks 
to  realize  as  a private  individual  may  none  the 
less  mould  his  conduct  in  various  ways  as  a 
member  of  society.  They  may  determine  his  con- 
tribirtion  to  public  opinion,  his  attitude  on  public 
questions,  his  vote  at  elections,  his  discharge  of 
public  duty.  If  he  he  a jiarent,  they  may  ])re- 
seribe  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  his  children.  The 
moral  standard  of  his  home  maybe  very  difi’ereiit 
from  that  of  his  office,  and  both  very  diflerent  from 
the  standard  he  acts  up  to  when  he  feels  himself 
free  for  the  time  from  his  usual  social  obligations. 
We  may  regard  such  a man  as  we  [ilease,  hut  we 
cannot  say  that  the  ideals  he  never  seeks  to  real- 
ize are  altogetlier  valueless,  either  for  himself  or 
for  society.  Conduct  is  at  the  best  hut  an  imper- 
fect expression  and  revelation  of  an  individual’s 
ideals,  and,  similarly,  institutions  and  customs 
are  imperfect  embodiments  of  the  ideals,  the  moral 
worth,  and  the  moral  standpoint  of  a commniiily 
(see  art.  Good  and  Evil,  vol.  vi.  p.  318  ff.).  This 
has  been  so  well  said  by  .Julia  Wedgwood  that  we 
may  close  the  subject  with  a quotation  from  her 
work  : 

‘That  which  gives  life  its  keynote  is,  not  what  men  tliink 
good,  but  what  tl\ey  think  best.  True,  this  is  not  tlie  p.irt  of 
belief  which  is  embodied  in  conduct : the  ordinary  man  tries 
to  avoid  only  wliat  is  obviously  wrong  ; the  best  of  men  does 
not  always  make  ns  aware  tliat  he  is  striving  after  wliat  is 
right.  We  do  not  see  people  g rowing  into  the  "resemblance  of 
what  they  admire  ; it  is  much  if  we  can  see  them  growing  into 
the  unlikeness  of  that  which  tliey  condemn.  But  the  dominant 
influence  of  life  lies  ever  in  the  unrealized.  While  all  that  we 
discern  is  the  negative  aspect  of  a man’s  ideal,  that  ideal  itself 
lives  by  admiration  which  never  clothes  itself  in  word  or  deed. 
In  seeing  what  he  avoids  we  judge  only  the  least  important 
part  of  his  standard ; it  is  that  which  lie  never  strii  es  to 
realize  in  his  own  person  which  makes  liim  wliat  he  is.  The 
average  secular  man  of  to-day  is  a different  being  because 
Christendom  has  hallowed  tlie  precept  to  give  tlie  cloak  to 
him  who  asks  the  coat ; it  would  be  easier  to  argue  tliat  this 
claim  for  what  most  would  regard  as  an  impossible  virtue  has 
been  injurious  than  that  it  has  been  impotent.  Christianity 
has  moulded  character,  where  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discern 
that  it  had  influenced  conduct.  Not  the  criminal  code,  but 
the  counsel  of  perfection  shows  us  what  a nation  is  becoming  ; 
and  he  who  casts  on  any  set  of  duties  tlie  shadow  of  fhe  second 
best,  so  far  as  he  is  successful,  does  more  to  influence  tlie  moral 
ideal  than  lie  who  succeeds  in  passing  a new  law  ’ (The  Moral 
Ideal,  p.  373  L). 

Literature. — Leslie  Stephen,  The  Science  of  Ethics,  London, 
1882,  ch.  ii.  sect.  iv. ; T.  H.  Green,  Broleymnena  to  Ethics, 
Oxford,  1884,  bk.  iii.  ; S.  Alexander,  Moral  Order  and  Bro- 
(jress,  London,  1889,  bk.  iii.  ; Julia  Wedgwood,  2'he  Moral 
Ideal,  do.  1889 ; H.  Spencer,  The  Data  of  Ethics,  ed.  do.  1894, 
ch.  XV. ; L.  T.  Hobhouse,  The  Theory  of  Knoicle.dqe,  do.  1890, 
pp.  209-213;  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  A Manual  of  Ethics-^,  do. 
1900  (see  index);  J.  Dewey  and  J.  H.  Tufts,  Ethics,  do. 
1910,  p.  421  f. ; J.  Iveracli,  2'he  Other  Side  of  Greatness,  do. 
1900,  sermon  i. ; S.  M.  Bligh,  2'he  Direction  of  Desire,  do.  1910 

W.  D.  Niven. 

IDEALISM. — I.  The  term. — ‘Idealism’  is  a 
term  of  very  varied  application.  As  ‘ personal  ideal- 
ism’ it  may  denote  a view  of  human  life  in  which 
all  utilitarian  and  enda'inonistic  considerations  are 
subordinated  to  duty  or  to  objective  ideals  of 
culture,  and  in  which  the  mind  asserts  its  superi- 
ority in  the  face  of  all  determinism  and  material- 
ism. Tills  is  the  type  of  idealism  the  attainment 
and  vindication  of  wliiiJi  find  imposing  and  even 
classical  expression  in  Carljde’s  Sitrtor  Resartus. 
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Again,  the  term  may  he  applied  generally  to 
philosophical  and  religions  systems,  to  views  of 
the  universe  and  poetic  creations,  in  which  the 
world  is  represented  as  being  dominated  by  spirit- 
ual ends  of  a moral,  religious,  or  sesthetic  character. 
An  idealism  of  this  kind  is  fonnd  in  all  the  great 
national  religions,  in  the  most  diverse  philosophical 
systems,  and  in  poems  such  as  Dante’s  Divina 
Commedia  and  Goethe’s  Faust ; its  antitheses  are 
sceptical  relativism  and  hopeless  pessimism.  But 
these  rather  general  applications  of  the  word  have 
no  place  in  a scientific  terminology,  and  have  not 
much  signilicance  even  in  the  inexact  speech  of 
everyday  life,  as  everything  turns  upon  the  par- 
ticular ethical,  religious,  or  msthetic sense  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  ideal  and  its  authority  over 
personality  are  conceived.  As  a technical  term, 
idealism  concerns  us  only  as  denoting  a distinct 
type  of  metaphysical  thought,  and  in  that  sense 
alone  will  it  be  dealt  with  here. 

2.  The  fundamental  position  of  idealism. — In 
order  to  determine  the  'philosophical  import  of  the 
term  ‘ idealism,’  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the 
place  which  tlie  corresponding  theory  occupies 
among  the  various  fundamental  philosophical  posi- 
tions. These  fundamental  positions  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  several  systems  of  philosophy,  but 
they  always  remain  separate  and  distinct  as 
regards  their  starting-points.  No  one  single  or 
solely  possible  point  of  origin  can  be  ascribed  to 
philosophical  reflexion.  On  the  contrary,  the  data 
of  experience  form  from  the  outset  the  subject  of 
various  problems,  the  very  variety  of  which  renders 
anything  like  a real  monism  impossible.  Thus  we 
have,  first  of  all,  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate 
reality  given  in  experience  ; secondly,  the  question 
as  to  what  the  thinker  expects  to  attain  by  a 
logical  elaboration  of  the  given ; and,  finally,  the 
question  regarding  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  to 
the  facts  of  becoming  and  change,  and  therefore 
also  to  the  existence  of  ends  and  values,  in  the 
data  of  experience.  These  three  questions,  even 
if  the  answers  to  them  can  be  harmonized  and 
combined,  cannot,  as  has  been  said,  be  reduced  to 
one  another.  To  begin  with  the  last ; we  note 
that  from  this  question  arise  the  systems  of  pan- 
theistic changelessness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
pluralistic  change  on  the  other,  the  two  sides  of 
the  antithesis  being  exemplified  by  the  Eleatics 
and  Heraclitus  respectively.  In  the  second  ques- 
tion originate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  systems  which 
by  logical  elaboration  of  the  given  find  a more  specific 
and  certain  reality  behind  or  above  the  manifold 
of  experience — as,  indeed,  the  basis  and  exjrlana- 
tion  of  it ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  systems 
which  seek  merely  to  explain  psychologically  the 
formation  of  the  concepts  actually  applied  in  ex- 
perience, and  thus  to  regulate  such  application. 
These  systems  are  respectively  the  dogmatic  a 
jjriori  theories  of  which  Platonism  is  the  type,  and 
the  empirical  pragmatic  theories  represented  by 
the  Sophists.  The  first  question,  again,  gives  rise, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  systems  which  regard 
material  reality  as  the  primary  element  of  experi- 
ence, and  find  in  it  the  explanation  of  consciousness  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  systems  which  begin  with 
the  individual  consciousness,  and  pass  thence  to 
the  trans-subjeetive  reality  ; they  are  respectively 
the  realistic  systems  represented  by  materialism 
and  by  a naturalistic  pantheism  of  the  Spinozistic 
type,  and  the  idealistic  systems  framed  by  Des- 
cartes, Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and  Hume. 

Now  the  ])laceof  ‘ idealism  ’ among  philosoirhical 
conceptions  lies  within  the  confines  of  the  last  of 
these  antitheses.  It  denotes  the  metaphysical 
theory  which,  as  regards  the  jirimary  and  most 
certain  datum  of  experience,  takes  its  stand  upon 
conaciousnes.s  and  its  contents.  In  its  most  un- 


compromising and  self-consistent  form  idealism  is 
solipsi-sm,  and  finds  its  initial  and  most  difficult 
problem  in  the  question  regarding  the  trans-sub- 
jective  reality  of  knowledge,  or  the  separation 
of  the  merely  subjective  element  from  elements 
which  are  super-subjective  and  universally  valid. 
This  problem,  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  the 
Greek  Sophists  and  Sceptics,  by  Augmstine  and 
the  mediaeval  Nominalists,  became  the  real  crux  of 
Descartes  and  Malebranche,  of  Locke  and  Berkeley, 
and  it  is  impressively  expounded  by  Fichte  in  his 
Bestivimung  des  Menschen.  This  idealism  is  often 
called  ‘ Phenomenalism  ’ — a designation  which 
implies  that  consciousness  and  its  content  of  phe- 
nomena must  form  the  starting-point  of  all  philo- 
sophical reflexion,  that  the  entire  range  of  phy.sieal 
and  psychical  reality  is  given  as  a mere  phenomenon 
to  a conscioirsness  which  carries  the  whole  within 
itself.  Whether  the  phenomena  thus  immanent 
in  consciousness  have  correlatives  of  an  objective 
character,  and  udiat  such  correlatives  may  be,  are 
questions  left  entirely  unanswered.  Of  late  it  has 
become  common  to  speak  of  this  view  as  ‘ Imma- 
nence ’ — a term  signifying  that  all  reality  is  com- 
prised in  consciousness  as  sensation,  perception, 
and  idea.  All  these,  however,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  metaphysical  idealism  in  the  only 
technical  sense  that  we  can  ascribe  to  the  term. 
Hence,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  idealism  implies 
that  the  relation  of  sirbject  and  object  is  one  of  the 
essential  starting-points  of  philosophy,  and  in  its 
view  of  that  relation  it  lays  down  the  decisive 
principle  that  objects  can  exist  only  for  a subject, 
and  that  the  subject  which  carries  the  objects 
within  itself  is  the  higher  categorjq  and  as  such 
must  determine  the  process  of  philosophical 
thought. 

3.  Various  developments  of  the  idealistic  prin- 
ciple.— As  thus  understood,  idealism  is  siiujily  one 
of  the  essential  starting-points  of  philo.sophical 
thought.  But  in  its  further  development  as  a 
system  it  may  assume  a vast  variety  of  forms. 
It  really  implies  a method,  not  a school  of  opinions 
and  beliefs  mth  a definitely  fixed  result,  or,  at 
most,  it  involves  such  a result  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
opposed  to  materialism,  according  to  which  consci- 
ousness has  its  source  in  material  reality,  and 
arises  from  it  in  certain  conditions,  as  was  main- 
tained by  the  ancient  materialists  and  their  suc- 
cessors, as  well  as  by  the  naturalistic  monists  and 
agnostics,  who  often  ajrproximate  very  closely  to 
them  ; and,  of  course,  it  similarly  opposes  every 
kind  of  objectivism  which  would  derive  personal 
consciousness  and  its  contents  from  some  such  sup- 
posed primordial  datum  as  God,  natiu'e,  the  All, 
or  cosmic  law,  as  was  done  by  Neo-Platonism  and 
the  ecclesiastical  philosophy,  by  Spinoza  and  his 
modern  followers.  So  far,  it  is  true,  idealism 
means  something  more  than  a mere  method  ; it 
signifies  a mode  of  thought  whose  subject-matter 
is  fixed  and  defined  from  the  standpoint  of  consci- 
ousness and  the  ego.  Even  so,  however,  the  most 
varied  lines  of  systematic  development  lie  open 
to  it. 

(a)  Various  attempts  to  reach  trans-suhjcctive 
reality  from  the  idealistic  standpoint.  — Thus  we 
may,  with  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  begin  with 
the  idea  of  God  as  a fact  of  consciousness,  pass 
thence  to  the  objective  world,  and  then  from  that 
position  explain  consciousness,  or  the  ego.  Or 
we  may,  with  Locke,  assert  merely  the  probable 
existence  of  objective  correlatives  to  the  contents 
of  consciousness,  and  upon  that  probability  con- 
struct a system  that  dill'ers  but  little  from  objec- 
tivism. With  Berkeley,  we  may  attribute  our 
e.xperienee  of  phenomena  to  the  divine  will,  and 
thus  attain  to  a theological  theism,  or,  with  Hume, 
Comte,  and  the  Pragmatists,  we  may  liokl  the 
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relation  of  subject  and  object  to  be  inexplicable  and 
inscrutable,  and  so  content  ourselves  with  what 
can  be  based  upon  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Some, 
with  Schelling  and  Hegel,  deduce  from  experience 
the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  and  with  this 
identity  as  a basis  elucidate  the  being  and  evolu- 
tion of  all  things.  Others,  again,  with  Leibniz, 
Herbart,  and  Lotze,  derive  from  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness a pluralistic  reality  corresponding  there- 
to ; while  .some,  finally,  with  Schopenhauer,  deduce 
from  the  individual  consciousness  the  theory  that 
it  subsists  in  the  unconscious,  from  which  subject 
and  object  severally  arise,  only  to  fall  back  again 
into  the  unconscious.  There  is  thus  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  in  the  systems  evolved  from  the 
fundamental  position  of  idealism.  Some  of  these 
approximate  to  materialism,  or  else  to  objectivism  ; 
some  do  not  pass  beyond  the  subject ; while  some 
propound  an  objective  reality  corresponding  to  it. 
But  in  virtue  of  their  common  starting-point  they 
are  all  rigidly  opposed  to  pure  materialism  or 
pure  objectivism. 

(b)  Idealism  combined  with  epistemological 
theories. — Further  specialized  forms  of  the  ideal- 
istic theory  present  themselves,  however,  when 
this  metaphysical  starting-point  is  combined  with 
conclusions  developed  from  the  eijistemological 
starting-point.  Here  we  meet  with  the  great  main 
divisions  of  idealism  related  to  the  second  source 
of  philosophical  reflexion  (as  noted  in  § 2 above), 
viz.  empirical-nominalistic  and  a priori  realistic 
idealism — a distinction  which,  as  represented  by 
the  Greek  Sophists  and  Sceiitics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  Plato  on  the  other,  ditferentiates  idealistic 
systems  to  the  present  day. 

i.  Nominalistic  idealism  culminates  in  Berkeley’s 
Phenomenalism,  in  Hume,  in  Pragmatism,  in 
James’s  Voluntarism,  and  in  the  entire  psychologi- 
cal philosophy  of  modern  times.  It  emphatically 
affirms  that  not  only  the  facts  of  mind  but  also  the 
facts  of  nature  are  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Here  consciousness  becomes  simply  the  stage  on 
which  the  facts  exhibit  their  movements.  The 
associations  and  dissociations  which  take  place 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  psycho- 
logical laws  of  social  life  are  the  material  of  which 
our  so-called  knowledge — and,  therefore,  also  our 
philosophy — is  built.  Here  philosophy  explains 
the  genesis  of  the  conceptual  world  as  a process  of 
moulding  the  contents  of  experience,  or  conscious- 
ness, and  distinguishes  between  the  elements  that 
pertain  to  a trans-subjective  world  and  those  that 
pertain  to  the  ego,  and  it  ascribes  to  both  groups 
of  conceptions  a power  of  continuous  self-direction 
and  of  progTessive  self-adaptation  to  the  ends  of 
practical  life.  What  these  ends  really  are  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  decided  from  the  stand- 
point under  consideration  ; it  belongs  to  the  ethico- 
teleological  series  of  problems  (see  (c)  below).  But, 
if  we  bring  the  modern  doctrine  of  biological 
evolution  within  the  epistemological  circle  of 
problems,  then  the  theory  of  empirical  idealism 
resolves  itself  into  the  doctrine  of  the  continuous 
adjustments,  inheritances,  and  selections  according 
to  which  the  contents  of  consciousness  group  them- 
selves conceptually  w'ith  reference  to  the  ideal 
ends  realizing  themselves  therein.  We  have  here, 
in  fact,  a psychological  relativism  having  the  ideal- 
istic method  as  its  pre-condition,  but  it  entirely 
avoids  the  metaphysical  endeavour  to  reach  abso- 
lute reality,  and  abstains  even  from  a metaphysical 
interpretation  of  its  own  starting-point.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  lends  to  the  systems  which 
it  embraces  an  anti-materialistic  bent  that  does 
justice  to  the  mystery  of  existence  and  of  spirit. 
The  idea  of  the  great  mystery  which  Comte  recog- 
nizes in  his  ‘ Idee  de  I’liumanite,’  Spencer  in  his 
‘ Unknowable,’  and  Simmel  in  his  hypothesis  of  a 


‘ relativistischer  Pantheismus  ’ emanates  from  the 
idealistic  starting-point. 

ii.  The  idealism  directed  by  an  a priori  and  real- 
istic epistemology,  i.e.  Platonism  in  its  various 
forms,  proceeds  in  a directly  opposite  way.  From 
the  psychical  data  of  consciousness  and  the  psycho- 
logically explicable  laws  of  association  it  dis- 
tinguishes a specific  inner  capacity  of  forming  con- 
cepts. This  function  cannot  be  explained  by,  or 
derived  from,  anything  else,  but,  on  the  contrarj', 
is  itself  the  neces.sary  condition  of  all  explanation 
and  derivation.  It  is  a spontaneous  and  creative 
faculty  of  spirit  or  reason,  and  is  independent  of 
the  soul  as  such,  of  its  contents  and  their  inter- 
action under  the  operation  of  psychological  laws. 
This  independence  finds  expression  in  the  attri- 
butes ‘a  priori’  and  ‘autonomous,’  which  imply 
that  the  faculty  does  not  originate  in  experience, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  experience  is  spiritu- 
ally permeated  and  so  rendered  intelligible  by  it. 
Thus  a priori  idealism  does  not  merely  ditierenti- 
ate  between  the  bare  elements  of  consciousness 
and  their  associative  combinations,  but  also  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  latter  the  conceptual  faculty, 
which  follows  its  own  logical  laws.  As  valid,  self- 
consistent,  and  necessary  knowledge  results  only 
from  an  elaboration  of  the  data  of  consciousness 
in  conformity  with  these  laws,  it  is  the  conceptual 
faculty  that  transforms  the  chaos  of  mental  pheno- 
mena into  a reality  systematized  and  apprehended 
by  means  of  concepts.  True  reality  is  generated 
only  by  a process  of  thought  governed  by  autono- 
mous a priori  principles.  Hence  this  type  of 
idealism  is  also  designated  realism — the  knowledge 
of  the  veritably  real  by  means  of  concepts.  Such 
an  idealism,  by  reason  of  its  epistemology,  stands 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  nominalist-empirical 
idealism.  But  in  this  very  circumstance  lie  the 
peculiar  dilficulties  of  the  position,  viz.  (1)  the 
dependence  of  all  conceptual  activity  upon  experi- 
ence, and  the  observed  variability  of  the  views 
advanced— facts  ever  in  conllict  with  the  apriority 
and  autonomy  maintained  by  the  theory  ; (2)  the 
very  idea  of  a reality  which  is  attained  by  means 
of  concepts — an  idea  which  led  Plato  to  hyposta- 
tize  the  concepts  as  absolute  entities,  and  has  led 
others  to  regard  them  as  the  laws  by  which  the 
divine  mind  acts ; (3)  the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  entire  manifold  of  consciousness  can  be  ration- 
alized by  concepts,  and  whether  the  process  does 
not  leave  a residuum  of  nou-rational  elements — a 
doubt  which  has  re-asserted  itself  in  fresh  forms 
from  Plato  to  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer  ; and, 
finally,  (4)  the  dillerence  between  the  purely  theo- 
retical general  concepts,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  iiractical  ideals  or  values  wliose 
inherent  a priori  necessity  coincided,  in  Plato’s 
view,  with  the  cognate  necessity  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  whose  genuinely  practical  and 
theoretically  inexplicable  character  could  not  per- 
manently remain  unrecognized.  Thus,  while  the 
subsuming  of  idealism  under  the  a priori  episte- 
mology corresponds  to  the  true  import  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  conception  of  truth — since,  of 
course,  every  sceptical  and  relativistic  theory  must 
likewise  find  its  warrant  in  autonomous  and  logical 
evidence — yet  this  idealism,  in  setting  up  a reality 
which  is  apprehended  only  through  concepts,  and 
stands  higher  than  the  reality  of  immediate  ex- 
perience, involves  all  the  dilficulties  of  rationalism. 
The  idealism  which  is  interpreted  on  nominalistic- 
empirical  principles  lies  closer  to  reality,  and  does 
more  justice  to  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
separate  sciences  and  tlieir  presuppositions,  but 
precisely  on  th.at  account  it  surrenders  the  ide.a  of 
truth,  and  falls  into  scepticism  and  sophistic 
relativism. 

(c)  Idealism  combined  with  teleological  theories. — 
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Tdealism  assumes  definite  forms  of  yet  another 
type,  and  encounters  fresh  problems,  when  it  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  third  main  philo- 
sophical position  (cf.  § 2 above),  i.e.  that  from 
which  arises  the  antithesis  of  pluralism  and 
monism,  of  change  and  immutability.  In  itself 
idealism  is  not  exclusively  bound  up  with  either 
of  the  alternatives,  but  may  take  both  directions. 
It  contains  elements  which  may  lead  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other.  But,  once  it  becomes  involved 
in  the  two  antitheses,  it  manifests  a very  different 
character  in  each. 

i.  Thus,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  individual 
consciousness,  it  encounters  at  the  very  outset  the 
fact  of  a variety  of  consciousnesses.  The  joint 
action  of  these  and  the  dialectic  of  their  common 
discovery  of  the  concepts  are  here  held  to  be  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a kingdom  of  knowledge. 
From  this  point,  then,  idealism  becomes  plural- 
istic ; and,  moreover,  when  the  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  possibility  and  probability  of  an  extra- 
human consciousness,  idealism  must,  on  the  higher 
plane,  admit  the  existence  of  a plurality  of  intel- 
lectual realms,  and,  on  the  lower,  must  regard  it 
as  probable  that  the  sub-human,  and  perhaps  even 
tlie  inorganic,  world  is  endowed  with  a spiritual 
life.  Now,  as  such  pluralism  involves  the  idea  of 
movement  and  reciprocal  influence,  consciousness 
— conceived  as  a subjective  activity  seeking  to 
reduce  its  contents  to  clearness  and  order — contains 
also  the  impulse  to  strive  and  advance  towards 
self-comprehension  and  self-organization.  Then, 
as  ethical  and  practical  values  are  at  length  recog- 
nized in  this  striving  and  developing  subjective 
principle,  there  arises  the  ideal  of  personality  and 
of  a kingdom  of  individual  minds.  This  form  of 
idealism  finds  typical  representatives  in  Augustine, 
Nicolas  Cusanus,  and  Leibniz.  Further,  this  multi- 
tude of  spirits  must,  of  course,  remain  united  in 
their  common  starting-point— in  consciousness  in 
general.  But  this  in  turn  brings  us  naturally  to 
an  absolute  relativism,  as  in  Heraclitus ; or  to  a 
pan-psychism,  as  in  Averroes ; or  to  that  unrecon- 
ciled opposition  between  the  cosmic  consciousness 
and  finite  personal  spirits  which  is  characteristic, 
above  all,  of  European  idealistic  thought. 

ii.  At  this  point,  however,  we  touch  upon  the 
other  factor  of  the  antithesis — that  which  presses 
towards  monism  and  changelessness.  The  con- 
sciousness that  forms  the  starting-point  here  is  not 
the  casual  finite  consciousness  at  all,  the  latter 
being  indeed  simply  its  representative.  The  in- 
dividual consciousness  represents  consciousness  in 
general,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a quintessence  of  the 
simplest  metaphysical  conditions.  Here  ‘ being  ’ 
means  being  for  a consciousness : esse  est  percipi. 
Then,  as  consciousness  in  its  individual  aspect 
cannot  perform  this  function  except  on  the  absurd 
supposition  of  solipsism,  and  as,  moreover,  the  in- 
dividual consciousness  has  its  genesis  and  its 
decay,  its  own  ‘ being  ’ can  exist  only  for  and  in  an 
absolute  consciousness.  In  this  way  the  individual 
person,  like  all  else,  becomes  an  element  in  the 
divine  mind.  Here  then  we  find  ourselves  within 
the  sphere  of  monism— the  monism  of  conscious- 
ness. If,  however,  we  begin  with  the  absolute 
consciousness,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a place  for 
becoming  and  movement,  as  these  can  be  pre- 
dicated only  of  particular,  finitive,  and  relative 
things.  Hence,  either  the  absolute  consciousness 
is  interpreted  anthropornorphically,  i.e.  as  a being 
who  creates,  imparts,  and  directs  the  movement  of 
things,  or  else  movement  is  altogether  denied,  and 
the  finite  consciousne.ss  becomes  a mere  illusory 
appearance  of  the  aksolnte  consciousness.  With 
I he  surrender  of  plurality  and  movement,  in  fact, 
tlie  ego  and  consciousness  themselves  disappear, 
and  become  the  unconscious.  From  the  mysticism 


of  Brilhmanism  to  Schopenhauer  runs  a quite  in- 
telligible line  of  development,  which  Western 
thought,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  has 
been  able  to  avoid  only  by  tracing  tiie  human 
personality  in  some  way  to  the  Ueity,  and  so 
lapsing  into  the  well-known  antinomies  in  the  idea 
of  God. 

We  thus  see  that  the  bare  adoption  of  meta- 
physical idealism  does  not  carry  us  very  far. 
Idealism  acquires  definite  character  only  by  being 
combined  with  the  tendencies  of  thought  which  are 
definitely  moulded  by  actual  decisions  regarding 
the  other  two  philosophical  starting-points.  To 
exalt  the  mind,  or  consciousness,  above  all  its  con- 
tents is  doubtless  an  important  step,  but  it  in  no 
way  determines  the  fundamental  character  of  philo- 
sophical thought.  The  vital  question  is  how  the 
mind  as  thus  exalted  above  its  phenomena  is  itself 
regarded  as  to  its  own  nature  and  the  direction  of 
its  activity.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  a vast  variety  of  alternatives,  and 
with  antinomies  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

4.  Transcendental  idealism.  — The  recognition 
of  these  innumerable  complications  and  paralog- 
isms led  to  that  unique  form  of  idealism  which  is 
known  as  Transcendental  or  Critical  Idealism — the 
doctrine  of  Kant.  That  doctrine  concerns  us  here 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  idealistic,  and  has  furnished 
modern  thought  with  a new  weapon  against 
materialism  and  semi-materialism.  The  character 
of  this  idealism  finds  its  clearest  expression  in  the 
distinction  which  Kant  drew  between  his  own  views 
and  the  empirico-nominalistic  idealism  of  Hume, 
as  well  as  that  of  Berkeley — certainly  no  less  em- 
pirical, but  corrected  and  supplemented  by  a meta- 
physical theology.  Kant’s  doctrine  is  idealism  of 
the  type  evolved  from  the  first  starting-point.  It 
is  a metaphysic  from  the  standpoint  of  conscious- 
ness as  embracing  all  experience,  in  so  far  as  that 
standpoint  itself  implies  a metaphysical  position. 
But  this  idealism  is  distinguished  from  Hume’s  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  developed  and  explained,  not  by 
the  empirical-nominalistic,  but  by  a rationalistic- 
aprioristic,  method,  and  from  Berkeley’s  by  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  simply  accept  the  facts  of 
consciousness  as  given  psychologically,  and  then 
graft  upon  these  the  metaphysical  element,  but 
transforms  them  by  a critical  and  rational  pro- 
cedure into  real  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
■will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a metaphysical  pro- 
cedure that  would  transcend  the  rational  order  of 
the  phenomena  themselves.  Here  Ave  have  the 
grounds  of  the  two  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  viz.  (1)  the  rational  a prion 
transformation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  into 
real  knowledge  by  the  a 'priori  forms  of  reason  ; 
and  (2)  the  limitation  of  the  validity  of  this  trans- 
formation to  the  actual  data  of  experience,  and  the 
tracing  of  all  contradictions  and  antinomies  to  an 
illegitimate  application  of  the  categories  to  a reality 
beyond  experience.  Experience  itself,  in  its  intui- 
tions of  time  and  space,  in  its  synthesis  of  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  the  categories,  and  in  the 
unity  which  it  presupposes,  becomes  real  only  in 
virtue  of  the  a priori  forms  of  reason  already 
operative  within  it.  But  these  forms  are  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  experiential  material  of  the 
human  consciousness ; for,  if  they  are  applied  to 
what  lies  beyond,  they  inevitably  become  involved 
in  all  the  paralogisms  of  traditional  metaphysics. 
Adhesion  to  the  fundamental  idealistic  position ; 
the  expansion  of  this  position  into  the  intra-experi- 
ential  rationalism  of  a logically  necessary  sys- 
tematization, and  a practically  necessary  valuation, 
of  the  contents  of  experience  or  consciousness ; a 
demonstration  of  tlie  fact  that  a metaphysic  which 
seeks  to  transcend  experience  necessarily  results  in 
antinomies ; the  vindication  of  ethico-religious  con- 
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victions  by  a practical  postulate  on  the  basis  of  the 
moral  reason  ; and,  finally,  the  reconciliation  of 
the  metaphysical  postulate  of  moral  freedom  with 
the  theoretical-rational  system  of  an  ordered  total- 
ity of  experience  by  the  doctrine  of  the  pirrely 
phenomenal  character  of  the  latter — these  are  the 
leading  features  of  the  Kantian  idealism.  It  is, 
accordingly,  a pliilosophical  fabric  sui  generis,  and, 
in  fact,  could  not  come  into  existence  at  all  until 
the  several  starting-points  of  philosophy  had  been 
adequately  developed,  and  until,  in  particular,  the 
idealistic  principle  had  been  fully  wrought  out. 
Still,  it  is  essentially  idealism — idealism  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness  as  embracing  all  experience, 
and  in  it  the  individual  consciousness  represents 
consciousness  in  general.  But  it  does  not  sanction 
any  advance  beyond  the  idea  of  representation,  or 
any  reaching  forth  towards  what  is  represented. 
The  rational  articulation  and  valuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness — that  and  that  alone  is  its 
aim.  How  consciousness  itself  comes  into  being, 
how  it  is  related  to  what  transcends  it,  how  the 
theory  comes  to  embrace  a plurality  of  conscious- 
nesses and  the  possibility  of  their  mutual  inter- 
course— these  are  for  it  unanswerable  questions. 
The  metaphysical  range  of  Kant’s  idealism  does  not 
pass  beyond  the  fundamental  thesis  of  a system 
within  the  limits  of  conscious  experience. 

The  nature  and  deduction  of  the  principles  by 
means  of  which  the  contents  of  consciousness  are 
reduced  to  order  and  valued  need  not  concern  us 
here.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
Kantian  system  is  also  a form  of  personal  idealism, 
i.e.  that  in  its  recognition  of  ethical  ends  and  im- 
peratives, and  its  corresponding  conception  of  the 
All,  it  rests  upon  practical  judgments  and  postu- 
lates which  lie  wholly  outside  its  metaphysical 
idealism  as  such,  and  are  admittedly  drawn  from 
interests  of  a non-logical  character.  Hence  it  is 
possible,  by  divesting  the  system  of  its  practical 
aspect,  to  interpret  it  in  a decidedly  naturalistic 
way.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Kant  himself,  by 
thus  expanding  his  system,  has  burdened  it  with  a 
dualism  which  bilngs  in  its  train  all  the  old  anti- 
nomies and  perplexities  of  philosophical  thouglit. 

Whatever  significance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Kantian  idealism,  it  at  all  events  broke  away  from 
the  practice — inherited  from  Greek  philosophy — of 
simply  identifying  theoretical  and  metaphysical 
with  personal  and  ethical  idealism,  and  of  extend- 
ing the  consistency  i„f  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Theoretical  procedure  and  practical  procedure, 
logical  articulation  and  ethical  judgment,  natural 
law  and  moral  imperative,  though  both  members 
of  each  pair  have  a common  idealistic  foundation, 
are  rigorously  differentiated  by  Kant.  While 
necessity  and  validity  are  predicated  of  either 
side,  yet  they  are  not  of  the  same  type  in  both, 
and  are  in  each  case  demonstrated  on  different 
grounds.  The  personal  idealism  of  the  ethical, 
religious,  and  cesthetic  sphere  must,  accordingly, 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  metaphysical 
idealism  that  ranks  consciousness  above  all  its 
phenomena,  nor  is  it  to  be  identified  with  the  logi- 
cal and  theoretical  articulation  of  these  phenomena. 
Thus  a fresh  source  of  philosophical  principles  is 
recognized  and  set  apart,  while  at  the  same  time 
further  perplexities  are  added  to  philosophical  re- 
flexion. The  manner  in  which  Kant  ultimately  at 
once  distinguished  and  combined  the  antagonistic 
elements  by  his  dual  conception  of  the  world,  viz. 
a phenomenal,  empirical,  and  logical,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a noumenal,  intelligible,  and  personal, 
on  the  other,  is  obviously  unsatisfactory,  as  human 
experience  exhibits,  and,  for  a true  interpretation, 
demands,  not  the  mere  juxtaposition,  but  the  actual 
fusion,  of  the  two  aspects.  This  explains  why 
Kant’s  subjective  idealism  of  logically  ordered  ex- 


perience and  moral  freedom  soon  fell  back  again 
into  an  objective  idealism,  i.e.  a theory  which 
derives  reality  from  the  absolute  or  divine  con- 
sciousness. 

$.  German  idealism. — The  objective  idealism 
evolved  from  the  Kantian  system  is  usually  called 
‘ German  Idealism  ’ — a term  covering  the  movement 
of  speculation  from  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel 
to  Schopenhauer  and  Herbart,  of  the  last  of  whom, 
again,  such  thinkers  as  Letze,  Fechner,  and  Wundt, 
notwithstanding  the  independent  character  of  their 
contributions,  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
successors.  But  this  type  of  idealism  has  spread  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  German jn  In  France  it  is 
more  or  less  independently  represented  by  Cousin, 
Ilenouvier,  and  Maine  de  Biran  ; in  Britain  by 
Coleridge,  T.  H.  Green,  Hutchison  Stirling,  the 
Cairds,  and  the  Seths.  It  thus  forms  one  of  the 
outstanding  phases  of  modem  philosophy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deal  here  with  the  movement  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  emphasize  its  most  vital  feature,  viz. 
that  in  all  cases  its  starting-point  is  the  individual 
consciousness,  and  that,  as  this  is  treated  as  repre- 
senting consciousness  in  general,  it  forms  the 
bridge  by  which  thought  advances  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  universal  consciousness  or  the 
divine  universal  will — the  internally  organized 
process  of  the  former,  or  the  active  movements  of 
the  latter,  being  then  the  source  of  the  world  of 
subjective  consciousness,  which,  in  turn,  will  merge 
in  the  universal  consciousness  or  universal  will. 
Of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  connexion,  accord- 
ingly, are  the  several  interpretations  of  the  idea  of 
God  which  is  disengaged  by  analysis  from  the  sub- 
jective consciousness — as  being,  in  fact,  its  neces- 
sary foundation  and  pre-condition.  Thus  we  have 
theistic,  pantheistic,  or  pessimistic  interpretations, 
corresponding  to  the  various  leading  conceptions  of 
the  subjective  consciousness.  This  form  of  ideal- 
ism is,  in  reality,  a revived  Platonism  or  Neo- 
Platonism,  except  in  so  far  as,  on  the  lines  of 
Descartes  and  Kant,  the  idealistic  factor  depends 
upon  the  principle  of  a philosophy  of  consciousness, 
and  all  laws  and  values  are  regarded  as  respectively 
but  the  processes  and  ends  of  the  absolute  con- 
sciousness which  is  deduced  from  that  principle, 
whereas  in  the  older  systems  named  their  idealistic 
character  rests,  not  upon  any  central  element  ab- 
stracted by  analysis  from  consciousness,  but  upon 
the  hypostatization  of  the  general  concepts  readily 
evolved  from  it.  This  expansion  of  tlie  central 
idea  of  Kant— a position  which  was  of  set  purpose 
narrowly  circumscribed — brings  back,  of  course, 
all  the  antinomies  and  perplexities  which  in  his 
conscious  and  studied  agnosticism  he  had  so  ingeni- 
ously got  rid  of. 

6.  19th  cent,  development. — The  remarkable 
advance  of  physical  science  and  the  concrete  study 
of  sociological  development  which  mark  the  19th 
cent,  brought  about  the  collapse  of  this  ideal- 
istic metaphysics  in  the  grand  style,  and  thus  gave 
materialism  once  more  an  open  field  and  a position 
of  far-reaching  influence.  But  a part  of  still  greater 
moment  was  played  at  this  juncture  by  semi- 
materialism or  positivism,  which  declared  the 
problem  of  subject  and  object  to  be  insoluble  and 
of  no  consequence,  and  recognized  the  phenomenal 
order  of  nature  as  of  no  less  decisive  import  for  the 
mind  than  an  order  metaphysically  deduced.  Our 
whole  task,  it  was  held,  is  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  laws  actually  operative  in  the  world,  in  life, 
and  in  society  as  a means  of  the  fullest  possible 
self-expression  and  of  the  utilitarian  organization 
of  society.  The  determinative  factor  is  in  all  cir- 
cumstances the  law  of  pliysical  and  psychical 
phenomena  ; the  mind  has  no  creative  power  of  its 
own,  but  has  only  a capacity  of  adaptation  by 
means  of  which,  in  its  dillorentiations  and  integra- 
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tions,  it  may  maintain  and  further  tlie  existence  of 
human  beings.  To  that  existence  itself  no  inde- 
l)endent  spiritual  content  is  ascribed ; there  is 
nothing  beyond  the  adaptation  of  an  empty 
capacity  for  existence.  Here  the  mind  is  not 
derived  from  matter, — and  so  far  an  idealistic  ele- 
ment is  retained, — but  it  is  dive.sted  of  all  specific 
and  spontaneous  content,  and  receives  everything 
from  the  surrounding  world.  Hence  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object,  and  thus  also  the 
problem  of  idealism  itself,  together  with  all  the 
fundamental  views  which  serve  to  determine  its 
development,  may,  as  being  insoluble  and  of  no 
practical  utility,  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the 
unknowable.  This  positivism,  it  is  true,  was 
challenged  by  a revival  of  the  Kantian  idealism — 
— in  the  form  of  Neo-Kantianism,  in  which,  how- 
ever, Kant’s  ethics,  his  doctrine  of  freedom,  and 
his  philosophy  of  religion  were  for  the  most  part 
set  aside.  Strong  opposition  came  also  from  the 
nominalist-empirical  idealism  which,  in  the  hands 
of  G.  Simmel,  produced  a type  of  thought  as 
definitely  idealistic  as  it  was  relativistic. 

But  the  modern  or  German  idealism,  as  a philo- 
sophy based  on  consciousness,  met  with  a very 
severe  and  powerful  criticism  from  the  side  of 
modern  psychology,  rvith  its  experimental  investi- 
gation of  consciousness.  This  psychology  de- 
molished the  conception  of  the  ego,  the  soul,  and 
the  unity  of  conscioxisness,  and  thus  made  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  and  make  use  of  the  individual 
consciousness  as  the  representative  of  consciousness 
in  general.  Still  more  eflective  were  the  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  relation  of  supraliminal  con- 
sciousness to  subliminal  consciousness  (or  the 
unconscious).  Consciousness  now  became  a mere 
series  of  isolated  movements  associated  by  con- 
tiguity— a mere  fortuitous  intensification  of  the 
subconscious.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  real 
continuity  of  consciousness  lies,  and  in  it  likewise 
subsist  the  most  important  movements  and  forms, 
of  which  only  a few  ever  come  into  the  light  of 
clear  consciousness.  This  being  so,  supraliminal 
consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  primordial 
metaphysical  datum,  or  as  representative  of  the 
universe,  or  of  reality  in  general.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  subconscious,  in 
which  Schopenhauer  and  E.  v.  Hartmann  find  the 
jirinciple  of  the  cosmos,  is  itself  no  immediate 
datum  of  thought — no  ultimate  reality  of  experi- 
ence. 

But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  these  psychological 
theories  of  consciousness  merely  shift,  and  do  not 
subvert,  the  foundation  of  idealism.  Even  the 
Kantian  idealism— like  the  earlier  Leibnizian 
theory  of  petites  perceptions — took  as  its  basis  an 
unconscious  or  pre-conscious  activity  of  reason, 
and  his  entire  system  was  based  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  occurrences  due  to  that  activity  into 
the  consciousness  of  principles,  and  upon  the  self- 
reflexion  of  reason  which  it  rendered  possible. 
Hence  we  should  probably  distinguish  between  a 
critico-transcendental  conception  and  the  psycho- 
logical conception  of  consciousness.  The  latter 
alone  need  be  taken  into  account  by  the  idealistic 
philosophy,  and  for  that  conception  the  distinction 
between  the  psychologically  subconscious  and  the 
psychologically  conscious  fusion  of  subject  and 
object  does  not  really  matter  ; in  fact,  that  fusion 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  subject  over  its  con- 
tents are  thought  of  here  as  only  relative,  as  more 
or  less  complete.  But,  even  if  the  foundation  of 
the  philosophy  of  consciousness  is  thus  maintained 
and  recognized,  its  development  therefrom  is  con- 
fronted with  new  ])roblems.  Account  must  be 
taken  from  the  outset  of  the  distinction  between 
the  two  grades  of  conscioiisness,  and  consciousness 
in  the  ordinary  sense  must  be  regarded  as  in  itself 


inadequate,  and  as  capable  of  being  supplemented 
by  elements  and  ideas  whicli  emanate  from  the 
subconscious.  Above  all,  the  higher  concept, 
which  embraces  both  ordinary  consciousness  and 
subconsciousness,  becomes  something  which  lies 
beyond  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  the  true 
conception  of  reality  is  detached  from  experience 
and  thought  in  quite  a diti'erent  way  from  Kant’s 
method  in  the  doctrine  of  the  antinomies.  To 
enable  us  to  grasp  that  conception,  in  fact,  we 
must  fall  back  upon  an  imaginative  and  poetic 
intuition  of  the  feeling  of  life  and  realitj' — a feeling 
the  object  of  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  in 
experience  or  grounded  in  thought.  Idealism  thus 
becomes  intuitive,  as  in  the  most  recent  school, 
viz.  that  of  Bergson — a school  who.se  influence  is 
steadily  increasing — and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  that  fundamental  position  conform  less  and 
less  to  the  idea  of  a homogeneous  and  complete 
system. 

7.  The  significance  of  idealism  for  religion. — 
Having  thus  surveyed  the  development  of  the 
idealistic  conception  of  things,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  determine  its  significance  for  the  veri- 
fication and  valuation  of  the  constitutive  ideas  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Here,  however,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  idealism  is  concerned 
with  only  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
philosophy,  and  that,  whatever  its  contributions 
to  religious  thought  may  be,  it  does  not  thereby 
solve  the  problems  associated  with  the  other  main 
starting-points  of  philosophical  reflexion.  Thus  it 
in  no  way  furnishes  a solution  of  the  questions 
arising  from  the  antithesis  of  an  empirical-relative 
versus  a rational-absolute  epistemology,  or  from 
that  of  pluralism  versus  monism,  for  these  ques- 
tions lie  outside  its  range.  Nor,  again,  does  it 
decide  anything  with  reference  to  practical  and 
personal  idealism,  inasmuch  as  the  question  re- 
garding the  import  of  ideas  and  values  is  not  solved 
simply  by  ranking  consciousness  above  all  its  con- 
tents. What  is  of  importance  in  personal  idealism 
is  rather  the  question  as  to  the  practical  ends 
which  we  must  recognize  in  the  miud — ends  that 
always  have  a spontaneous  character  and  are  not 
to  be  established  by  formal  reasoning ; here,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  decisive  factor  is  the  personal, 
individual  will. 

Still,  even  with  due  recognition  of  all  these 
reservations,  idealism  is  of  immense  significance 
for  religion.  It  invalidates  all  materialism  and 
semi-materialism.  It  maintains  that  consciousness 
cannot  be  derived  from  matter,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  matter  exists  only  for  conscioirsness — 
that  its  esse  is  percipi.  Nor  does  This  imTjly  that 
matter  is  simply  given  in  consciousness,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  whether  we 
started  from  the  one  or  from  the  other.  But  in 
the  fundamental  relation  between  the  two,  accord- 
ing to  idealism,  consciousness  is  the  formative  and 
regulative  principle — that  which  contains  in  itself 
meaning  and  life,  and  is,  therefore,  pre-eminent, 
and  intelligible  to  itself.  Idealism  asserts  the 
mind’s  supremacy  over  the  real.  But  the  convic- 
tion that  mind  cannot  be  explained  by  matter, 
and  that  it  is  the  formative  principle  of  the  real,  is 
a fundamental  scientific  postulate  of  religious  life 
and  thought,  and  is  recognized  as  such  wherever 
religious  thought  is  consciously  directed  upon  its 
possibility  and  its  rights.  It  is  true  that  the 
idealistic  theory  cannot  in  itself  determine  the 
direction  in  which  the  mind’s  supremacy  will  assert 
itself,  or  the  ends  and  values  which  that  supremacy 
involves.  Idealism  regards  the  mind  merely  as  a 
formal  princijde,  the  materials  of  which  are  given, 
and  the  ends  of  which  are  revealed  to  the  will  in 
the  process  of  spiritual  de\-elopment.  What  par- 
ticular ends  the  mind  will  choose  are  determined 
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in  part  liy  the  solutions  of  the  other  two  groups 
of  philosophical  problems,  and,  above  all,  are 
drawn  from  the  supreme  convictions  of  the  mind 
itself.  No  more  than  any  other  form  of  philosophy 
can  idealism  by  itself  develoj)  into  religion  ; it  must 
ever  be  supplemented  by  independent  elements  of 
religious  life,  and  from  these  receive  a concrete 
determination.  But  in  so  far  as  mind  and  the 
supremacy  of  mind  form  the  metaphysical  j)re- 
condition  of  religious  belief,  idealism  is  to  that 
extent  of  the  utmost  significance  for  religious  life 
and  thought. 
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IDENTITY. — I.  General  (logical  Ijaiv  of 
Identity). — Any  discussion  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  Identity  must  necessarily  start  from 
a clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  l)y  Identity 
as  a concept  of  pure  logic,  and  what  is  the  precise 
sense  of  the  so-called  logical  I.aw  of  Identity. 
This  is  the  more  needful  since  Hegel  at  least  ]>ro- 
fesses  to  reject  the  Law  of  Identity,  and  since 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  modern  philo- 
sophers have,  in  consequence,  been  led  to  minimize 
the  significance  of  the  formula,  thongli  they  have 
usually  stojiped  short  of  actually  denying  it. 

There  are  several  ways  of  delining  .sameness  or 
identity  as  a notion  in  pure  logic,  but  all  of  them 
are  logically  equivalent  (on  the  meaning  of  ‘ equiva- 
lence ’ a few  words  will  have  to  be  said  further  on). 
Thus,  in  a logic  which,  like  that  of  Boole  and 
Peano,  is  founded  on  the  notions  of  class,  member 
of  a class,  and  the  relations  of  inclusion  in  and 
exclusion  from  a class,  we  may  conceivably  begin 
by  defining  the  identity  of  individuals,  and  proceed 
to  consider  identity  between  classes  as  derivative, 
or  we  may  first  define  the  identity  of  class  with 
class  and  then  deduce  an  expression  for  individual 
identity.  Taking  the  first  course,  we  may  say  that, 
if  X and  y are  terms  (i.e.  determinate  individual 
objects  of  thought  represented  in  language  by 
singular  names  or  denoting  phrases),  x and  y are 
the  some  term  when  every  assertion  which  is  true 
of  X is  also  true  of  y,  and  every  assertion  which  is 
false  if  made  of  x is  also  false  when  made  of  y ; or, 
to  put  it  in  other  language,  if  x and  y are  not  to  be 
the  same,  there  must  always  be  at  least  one  asser- 
tion which  is  true  of  the  one  but  false  of  the  other. 
Now,  this  definition  of  identity  will  also  hold  good 
if  X and  y are  not  individuals  but  classes.  Eor 
classes  are  identical  only  when  they  comprise  pre- 
cisely the  same  members,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
clear  that  'whatever  can  be  truly  asserted  of  class  x, 
and  nothing  else,  may  be  truly  as.serted  of  class  y?- 

Or,  again,  we  may  reach  an  equivalent  result  by 
first  defining  identity  as  a relation  between  classe.s  ; 
thus,  the  class  x is  identical  with  the  class  y when, 
and  only  when,  every  member  of  a;  is  a member  of 
y and  every  member  of  y a member  of  x.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  for  every  individual  term  there  is 
always  at  least  one  class  of  whicli  the  term  in 
question  is  the  only  member  (as,  c.g.,  Thomas 
Hobbes  is  the  only  member  of  the  class  ‘author  of 
Leviathan,’  2 the  only  member  of  t he  class  ‘ even 
prime  number,’  and  so  on),  we  get  the  result  that, 

* If,  s.ff.,  there  is  a certain  term  m whicli  belongs  to  x but  not 
to  p,  there  is  a jiroposition,  viz.  ‘x  contains  in,’  which,  as  it 
stands,  is  true,  but  would  be  false  if  y were  substituted  for  x. 


if  X and  y are  both  classes  of  one  member,  the  one 
member  of  x is  the  same  term  as  the  one  member 
of  y.  This  obviously  reduces  to  our  jirevious 
formula  for  the  identity  of  individuals.  For,  if  a 
be  ‘ the  x,’  and  there  is  a proposition  which  is  true 
of  ‘ the  X ’ but  not  of  ‘ the  y,’  such  as  ‘ the  x is  a ?<■',’ 
it  must  be  true  that  ‘ a is  a w,’  but  false  that  ‘ the 
y is  a IV,’  contrary  to  our  previous  deduction  from 
the  delinition  of  identity  between  classes. 

When  we  say  of  anything  that  it  is  ‘ the  same  ’ 
or  is  ‘ identical,’  our  statement  is  manife.stly  in- 
complete, and,  as  it  stands,  without  significance, 
unless  we  say  what  it  is  the  same  with.  Identity 
is  thus  clearly  a relation  of  some  kind.  Further, 
it  is  a symmetrical  relation,  i.e.  it  is  its  own  con- 
verse, since,  if  n is  the  .same  as  b,  h is  always 
the  same  as  a.  Also,  the  relation  is  transitive, 
i.e.  it  is  always  true  that,  if  a is  the  same  as  h 
and  b the  same  as  c,  a is  the  same  as  c.i  Again, 
identity,  like  self-love,  self-support,  suicide,  is 
a self-relative,  since  everything  is  alway.s  ‘ the 
same  as’  itself,  or,  to  put  it  more  technically,  the 
same  term  which  is  antecedent,  or  first  term,  in 
the  relation  may  always  be  sequent,  or  last  term. 
It  is  this  that  is  expressed  in  the  abstract  formula 
known  as  the  Law  of  Identity,  a = a (for  some 
remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  = in  this 
formula,  see  immediately  below).  It  should  bo 
noted  that  the  formula  of  itself  does  not  state  that 
the  asserted  identity  excludes  the  co-existence  of 
difterence  or  variety,  and  that  the  attacks  which 
have  been  directed  against  it  on  this  ground  thus 
arise  from  misapprehension  of  its  precise  purport. 
Thus,  if  for  a we  substitute  ‘the  cros.ser  of  the 
Rubicon,’  the  formula  in  no  way  denies  that  the 
person  who  crossed  the  Rubicon  is  the  same  ])er.son 
who  was  killed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  ; all  that  it 
denies  is  that  the  jicrson  who  crossed  tlie  Rubicon 
can  be  identical  w ith  a person  who  never  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  or  who  did  not  cross  it  in  the  circum- 
.stances  described  in  the  proposition.  This  con- 
sideration of  itself  largely  invalidates  the  Hegelian 
attack  on  the  principle.  There  is,  however,  a 
further  jieculiarity  about  the  relation  of  identity 
which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  formula, 
but  has  now  to  be  mentioned,  and  doesallbrd  more 
plausible  grounds  for  raising  metaphysical  dilli- 
culties.  Self-relatives  in  general  are  relations 
which  may  subsist  between  a term  and  itself,  but 
may  also  subsist  between  one  term  and  another. 
Thus,  a suicide  is  one  who  kills  himself,  but  the 
relation  of  killer  to  killed  m.ay,  and  most  often 
does,  hold  between  distinct  ]ier.sons  ; a man  may 
govern  or  love  himself,  but  he  may  al.so  love  or 
govern  other  jtersons.  But  absolute  self-sameness, 
or  identity,  can  subsist  only  bol  wccn  a term  ami 
itself.  If  a and  are  numerically  distinct  terms, 
then  it  is  never  absolutely  true  lilmt  a,  and  h arc 
iilentical — a point  wliich  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
brought  out  when  we  consider  such  relations  as 
those  studied  in  pure  mathematics,  where,  e.y., 
it  is  fundamental  that  a point  or  an  integer  is 
never  identical  with  any  point  or  integer  which  is 
not  itself.  And,  as  we  shall  see  direetlj',  the  same 
consideration  that  .a  thing  is  never  identical  with 
anything  but  itself  is  really  of  no  loss  moment 
in  the  study  of  human  moral  and  social  relations. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  ,say  that  identity  is 
a relation  which  is  symmetrical,  transitive,  and 
self-relative,  and  that  in  its  strictest  logical  sense 
it  is  the  only  relation  which  can  exist  only  between 
a term  and  itself.  We  have  now  to  consider  some 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
admitting  the  reality  of  such  a relation.  But  per- 

1 In  the  case  where  a,  h,  c are  <;‘coniet.ncfvl  inaj*'nifcu(Ios,  this 
formula  becomes  the  familivar  ‘first  axiom’  of  Euclid,  ‘thinpi 
which  are  equal  to(t.e.  luivethe  same  majjiiitude  with)  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  anotiicr.’ 
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haps  it  will  be  well  first  to  say  a word  about  one 
or  two  possible  misapprehensions  wdiich  arise  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  commonly  adopted  symbol  = 
to  express  this  relation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  symbols  which  represent 
relations  and  operations  are,  in  the  first  instance,  arbitrarj'. 
Such  signs  as  =,  +,  x , of  themselves  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
relations  or  operations  for  which  they  stand.  The  person  W'ho 
first  introduces  them  is  at  liberty  to  put  what  sense  he  pleases 
upon  them,  provided  only  that  the  sense  intended  is  made  per- 
fectly clear  and  that  the  same  symbol  retains,  so  long  as  no 
notice  to  the  contrary  is  given,  the  same  precise  sense.  It 
follows,  further,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  employment 
of  an  already  familiar  symbol  in  an  extended  or  otherwise 
modified  sense,  provided  two  conditions  are  observed : the 
relation  or  operation  for  which  the  symbol  is  henceforth  to 
stand  must  have  certain  formal  logical  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  that  for  which  it  had  been  formerly  used  ; the  same 
symbol  must  not  be  used  for  relations  and  operations  which 
bear  no  analogy  at  all  with  one  another.  And  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  indicated  exactly  how  far  the  analogy  between  the  old 
sense  and  the  new’  extends,  what  formal  characteristics  are 
common  to  the  two  cases.  Thus,  in  arithmetic,  if  the  symbol  x 
has  first  been  ‘ defined  ’ for  the  domain  of  natural  integers,  and 
‘ multiplication  ’ of  one  natural  integer  by  another  has  thus 
received  an  unambiguous  sense,  we  have  no  right  to  use  the 
same  symbol  x or  the  word  ‘ multiplication ' to  denote  an 
operation  with  rational  fractions,  or  with  ‘ algebraic  ’ or  ‘ real  ’ 
numbers  in  general,  without  first  fixing  its  sense  by  re-defining 
the  word  or  the  symbol  for  the  new  domain  in  which  it  is  hence- 
forth to  be  employed.  It  follows  that,  taken  apart  from  its 
definition  for  a given  domain,  a symbol  of  relation  or  operation 
is  usually  ambiguous,  and  some  at  least  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  passed  on  the  formal  expression  of  the  Law  of  Iden- 
tity seem  to  be  mere  consequences  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
symboi  =.  It  has  been  said,  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 
relation  = has  no  meaning  uniess  it  relates  two  distinct  terms, 
that  the  whole  point  of  such  expressions  as  *4-7=10,  or(a-)-ft)2 
= a^+2ab+b^,  would  be  destroyed  if  the  sides  of  the  ‘ equation  ’ 
were  not  different  expressions.  It  must  be  replied  that  in  the 
first  case,  where  we  are  dealing  with  a genuine  ‘ equation,’  the 
symbol  = does  not  denote  logical  identity  at  ali,  but  equality, 
i.e.  identity  of  magnitude.  The  symbol  * here  stands  for  a 
number,  as  yet  supposed  to  be  unknown,  but  such  that,  when 
it  is  discovered,  the  sum  of  it  and  7 is  equal  to  10.  If  we  replace 
X by  the  only  value  which  satisfies  the  equation,  viz.  3,  the  state- 
ment 3-1-7  = 10  becomes  a strict  identity.  Its  meaning  is  that 
the  self-same  number  which  results  from  the  operation  of  adding 
7 to  3 is  the  number  which  results  from  adding  1 to  9.  The  two 
operations  are  distinct ; but,  since  each  integer  occurs  only  once 
in  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
identical  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  it  is  of  the  result  that  we  mean 
to  speak.  There  is  only  one  10  in  the  whole  universe  of  thought, 
and  it  is  this  unique  object  10  about  which  we  are  making  an 
assertion.  If  there  could  be  two  different  numbers  10,  one  of 
which  resulted  from  the  addition  of  1 to  9 and  the  other  from 
the  addition  of  7 to  3,  arithmetic  wouid  be  irapossibie.  Thus,  if 
we  take  34-7=94-1  as  a statement  about  the  results  of  two 
different  operations,  we  are  asserting  the  identity  of  a term — 10 
— with  itseif ; it  we  take  it,  as  we  are  aiso  at  liberty  to  do,  as  a 
statement  about  two  operations  of  addition,  the  symbol  = no 
longer  denotes  identity  but  equivalence  {i.e.  the  operations  of 
adding  1 to  9 and  of  adding  7 to  3 are  not  identical,  but  they 
yield  a result  W'hich  is  identical).  So  in  an  algebraical  formula, 
like  that  given  above,  wiiioh  contains  no  ‘variable,’  though  it  is 
often  convenient  to  speak  of  the  formula  as  an  ‘identity,’  or  to 
say  that  the  two  sides  of  the  expression  are  ‘identically  equal,’ 
what  is  really  stated  is  an  equivalence.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  operation  of  multiplying  (a4-6)  by  itself  is  the  same  as  that 
of  multiplying  a by  itself,  i by  itself,  and  2,  a,  b by  one  another, 
and  then  adding  the  results,  but  that  the  two  processes  yield  a 
final  remit  which  is  identical. 

It  may  still  be  urged  that,  at  any  rate  when  we 
make  significant  judgments  of  identity,  there  is 
always  an  assertion  of  dift'erence  included  in  our 
statements.  (For  an  able  statement  of  the  view, 
here  criticized,  that  tivo  terms  are  required  for 
the  relation  of  identity,  see  particularly  Varisco, 
Conosci  te  Stesso,  p.  147,  note.)  Thus,  it  may  be 
said  that,  even  in  the  ‘ identities  ’ of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking,  by  our  own  admission 
what  we  assert  is  that  different  operations  deter- 
mine one  and  the  same  result,  and  that,  apart  from 
the  difierence  of  the  operations,  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  resirlt. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  be  the  wiser  for  knowing 
that  10  = 10,  or,  to  take  Hegel’s  example,  tliat  ‘a 
lant  is — a jdant  ’ ? And  it  may  even  be  urged,  as 
y ilradley,  that  the  so-called  Law  of  Identity  a~a 
is  not  a judgment  or  proposition  at  all,  since  every 
significant  proposition  is  a synthesis  of  different 
elements.  Yet  neither  criticism  seems  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that 


10  = 10  (the  symbol  = being  here  taken  as  meaning 
‘ is  identical  with  ’)  is  an  unmeaning  or  otiose 
assertion.  For  it  means  that  the  number  10  is 
unique  in  the  series  of  natural  integers,  so  that, 
e.g.,  in  counting,  when  one  has  once  passed  10  he 
w’ill  never  come  back  to  it,  or,  to  use  other  words, 
that  the  series  of  integers  is  non-recurrent.  If  we 
do  not  usually  think  it  necessary  to  mention  this 
jieculiarity  of  the  series  of  integers,  that  is  merely 
because  of  its  familiarity  ; in  a logical  study  of  the 
properties  of  number  the  peculiarity  is  a highly 
important  one,  and  the  proof  of  it  a highly  elabo- 
rate affair.  Hence  it  is  not  strictly  true  to  say 
that,  whenever  we  assert  identify,  we  simui- 
taneously  assert  or,  at  any  rate,  iniply  difierence 
as  well,  though  this  is,  no  doubt,  most  commonly 
the  case.  And  reflexion  will  show  that,  w’here  we 
assert  ‘ identity  in  difierence,’  there  is  always  an 
assertion  of  absolute  self-sameness  involved.  Thus, 
if  we  say  ‘ the  wall-paper  in  Mr.  X’s  study  has 
exactly  the  same  shade  as  that  in  Mr.  Y’s  dining- 
room,’ we  do  state  a difference  ; the  papers  are  not 
the  same  papers,  and  the  W’alls  which  they  cover 
are  not  the  same  walls.  But  the  shade  of  colour 
of  the  one  jraper  is  numerically  one  and  the  same 
with  that  of  the  other.  There  are  not  two  colour- 
shades,  but  one.  Or,  if  an  actor  in  a stage  recog- 
nition-scene exclaims,  ‘ That  person  is  my  long-lost 
son,’  it  is  implied,  of  course,  that  the  long-lost  son 
has  changed  in  many  ways,  but  there  is  something 
of  which  absolute  identity  is  asserted ; he  is 
numerically  one  and  the  same  person.  If  personal 
identity  were  the  fiction  tliat  Hume  asserted  it  to 
be,  such  a statement  as  ‘ This  is  my  long-lost  son  ’ 
would  always  be  false.  Hence,  wherever  a state- 
ment of  identity  in  diversity  is  made,  it  will  be 
found  to  include  as  part  of  its  meaning  an  assertion 
of  the  form  a = a.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  physical 
things  change  or  that  organisms  grow  ; it  is  merely 
to  state  that,  unless  the  change  or  growth  is  a pro- 
cess within  something  permanently  self-identical, 
the  very  statements  ‘ This  changes,’  ‘ This  grows,’ 
cannot  be  true. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  that  an  expression 
of  the  form  a = a,  if  it  means  what  it  says,  is  no 
genuine  judgment,  one  may  say  that  the  matter  is 
partly  one  of  arbitrary  definition.  If,  in  Bradley’s 
fashion,  a judgment  is  defined  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  the  presence  of  distinct  terms  part  of  the 
definition,  then,  of  course,  with  such  a definition, 
no  affirmation  in  which  there  is  only  one  term  will 
be  a judgment  according  to  this  definition.  But 
this  obvious  consideration  does  not  dispose  of  the 
question  whether  there  may  not  be  true  and  sig- 
nificant statements  which  fall  outside  the  limits  of 
this  definition.  Thus  10  = 10,  according  to  what 
has  just  been  maintained,  is  significant  and  true, 
since  it  disposes  of  the  conceivably  possible  view 
that  the  number-series  may  be  recurrent ; but  it 
would  not  be  a judgment  according  to  Bradley's 
definition.  And  certainly  the  abstract  schema  of 
all  such  propositions,  the  formula  a=a,  cannot  be 
an  actual  judgment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
has  here  no  determinate  signification,  but  is  merely 
a blank  form  standing  equally  well  for  any  actual 
term,  but  not  itself  a term  at  all.  And,  where 
there  is  not  even  one  term,  there  clearly  can  be  no 
judgment.  But  this  criticism  has  of  itself  no  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  Law  of  Identity  than  upon 
any  other  pure  logical  schema  of  possible  judg- 
ments, such  as,  e.g.,  ‘ All  a:’s  are  y’s.’  As  the  present 
writer  understands  it,  none  of  the  so-called  formal 
laws  of  thought  claims  to  be  more  than  a rule  or 
formula  according  to  which  true  propositions  can 
be  made,  and  in  violation  of  which  no  true  propo- 
sition can  be  made.  The  real  function  of  the  Law 
of  Identity  is  thus  simply  to  assert  that  every 
object  of  thought  has  a definite  character.  Simi- 
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larly  the  Law  of  Contradiction  (which,  it  may  be 
incidentally  observed,  is  not  the  Law  of  Identity 
disguised  in  a negative  form,  but  a wholly  inde- 
pendent law)  adds  that  no  object  of  thought  can  at 
ouce  have  and  not  have  a given  determinate  char- 
acter, while  the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle  further 
adds  that,  if  the  given  character  is  fully  determin- 
ate, any  given  object  of  thought  must  either  have 
it  or  not  have  it.  The  effect  of  the  three  taken 
together  as  postulates  of  thought  is  to  ensure  that 
the  logical  universe  of  discourse  shall  contain  only 
determinate  and  distinct  objects  of  thought,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  its  members,  whatever  they  may 
be,  shall  possess  a definite  and  recognizable  indi- 
viduality. Since  each  of  the  three  ‘laws’  is  re- 
quired to  guarantee  this  result,  it  seems  impossible 
either  to  deny  the  logical  value  of  the  Law  of  Iden- 
tity, or,  in  Hegelian  fashion,  to  maintain  that  an 
actual  thing  is  only  identical  with  itself  because  it 
is  also  different  from  itself,  and  vice  versa.  Indeed, 
we  have  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  such  objects  as  the 
natural  numbers,  there  seems  to  be  a self-identity 
which  excludes  all  difference  whatsoever.  To  revert 
to  our  example,  9-Pl  = 10  = 3-)-7,  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a difference  between  9 -pi  and  3 + 7,  but  it  is 
a difference  not  in  the  result  of  the  operations,  the 
number  10,  but  merely  in  the  methods  by  v/hich  it 
is  obtained.  What  is  identical  here,  the  result, 
has  no  element  of  difference  within  it ; and  what  is 
different,  the  two  operations,  is  not  identical,  but 
merely  equivalent.  So,  when  we  say  that  two 
different  men,  A and  B,  see  the  same  sun,  the 
whole  situation  exhibits  identity  in  difference  ; but 
the  identity  belongs  to  one  thing,  the  object  seen, 
and  is  absolute  down  to  the  utmost  particular ; the 
difference  to  something  else,  the  processes  by  which 
the  perception  of  the  object  is  effected  in  the  case 
of  A and  of  B respectively.  So  more  generally,  if 
it  is  said  of  A and  B that  they  are  ‘ the  same  and 
not  the  same,’  meaning,  e.g.,  that  their  formal 
structmre  is  the  same  but  their  material  different, 
it  is  clear  that  identity  is  asserted  about  one  con- 
stituent element  of  A and  B,  and  difference  about 
quite  other  constituent  elements.  The  common 
formal  structure,  e.g.,  in  respect  of  which  A and  B 
are  pronounced  the  same,  is  strictly  and  numerically 
one  and  the  same  with  itself,  and  it  is  precisely 
this  that  is  expressed  in  the  affirmative  part  of  the 
statement. 

2.  Application. — It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
logic  to  formulate  criteria  of  identity,  or  to  say 
when  any  particular  assertion  of  identity  is  correct. 
Still  it  may  well  fall  within  the  logician’s  province 
to  utter  a warning  against  one  or  two  popular  fal- 
lacies, which  might,  if  unnoticed,  prevent  the 
recognition  of  identity  where  it  exists.  The  chief 
of  these  prejudices  is  perhaps  the  inveterate  ten- 
dency to  assume  that  identity,  wherever  it  is 
asserted,  means  the  presence  of  an  identical  ma- 
terial constituent  or  constituents  in  a complex. 
This,  of  course,  need  not  be  the  case  ; the  point 
of  identity  in  a given  case  may  lie  entirely  in  the 
formal  structure  of  the  complex,  as  when  a melody 
is  said  to  be  the  same,  though  it  has  been  trans- 
posed into  a different  key.  Or  we  may  mean  to 
assert  identity  of  formal  structirre  together  with 
identity  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  material  con- 
stituents. In  such  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to 
saj  with  certainty  how  many  of  the  material  con- 
stituents of  a complex  must  remain  the  same  in 
order  that  our  assertion  may  be  regarded  as  true. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  old  question  whether  the 
pair  of  stockings  which  had  been  darned  so  often 
that  no  part  of  the  original  silk  remained  were  still 
the  same  or  a new  pair.  The  point  is  that,  in  a 
case  like  this,  we  mean  in  ordinary  life  to  assert 
something  more  than  the  formal  or  structural  iden- 
tity of  the  pair  of  stockings ; we  feel  that  the 
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identity  of  the  stockings  is  not  preserved  unless 
at  least  some  jiart  of  the  material  has  remained  all 
through  the  processes  of  mending ; but  we  have  no 
fixed  standard  by  which  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  material  must  be  preserved,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion admits  of  no  determinate  answer.  What  we 
may  learn  from  it  is  that  in  any  concrete  case  the 
question  of  identity  cannot  be  answered  unless 
the  exact  respect  is  specified  in  which  identity  is 
sought.  It  is  possible  to  have,  for  instance,  abso- 
lute identity  of  material  constituents  without  iden- 
tity of  formal  structure,  or,  again,  complete  identity 
of  formal  structure  without  any  identity  whatso- 
ever of  material  constituents.  This  shows  us  that 
the  Law  of  Identity  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
fact  that  change  is  real,  since  either  the  material 
constituents  of  a complex  or  its  formal  element 
may  change  without  affecting  the  other  element. 
Hence,  if  a person  is,  in  any  given  context,  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  one  aspect,  he  may  correctly 
assert  identity,  though  there  may  have  been  con- 
siderable change  in  the  other.  We  also  see  that 
the  identity  which  co-exists  with  change  is  not, 'well 
described  as  a permanent  substratum.  Where  W'hat 
we  mean  to  assert  is  identity  of  form  or  structure, 
the  use  of  a word  like  substratum,  which  inevitably 
suggests  a material  factor  in  a complex,  is  whollj' 
misleading.  In  general  wm  may  say  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  concrete  cases  ive  usu.ally  mean 
to  assert  an  identity  w'hich  is  neither  wholly  formal 
nor  wholly  material,  the  question  whether  some- 
thing is  still  ‘ what  it  was^  or  has  become  ‘ some- 
thing different’  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered 
excejit  with  reference  to  the  end  we  have  in  view' 
in  raising  it.  To  take  a trivial  instance — the  fact 
that  every  material  constituent  of  one’s  body  may 
be  different  from  any  of  what  were  its  material 
constituents  ten  years  ago  is  irrelevant  to  an 
‘ identification  ’ in  the  police-court. 

So  far  w'e  have  been  in  the  main  considering  the 
case  of  complexes  which  on  their  material  side 
have  been  treated  as  mere  aggregates  capable  of 
receiving  a structural  determination  from  w'ithout ; 
and  W’e  have  seen  that,  w'ith  respect  to  them , there 
appears  to  be  ahvaj's  a certain  degree  of  arbitrari- 
ness involved  in  deciding  the  question  how'  far  they 
can  be  modified  wdthout  losing  their  identitJ^  (For 
some  general  remarks  applicable  to  the  case  iu 
hand,  see  Varisco’s  observations  on  the  arbitrary 
element  in  scientific  formulie  [Conosci  te  Stesso, 
pp.  118-120].)  The  case  of  wholes  which  are  not 
mere  aggregates,  and  whose  formal  character  con- 
sists not  in  a structure  imposed  from  without,  but 
in  internal  development  along  definite  lines  and 
towards  a definite  end,  requires  some  further  con- 
sideration. In  what  does  the  identity  of  a living 
organism  or,  again,  of  a personal  self  consi.st  ? In 
the  case  of  the  organism,  which  is  constantly  re- 
newing itself  by  getting  rid  of  superfluous  material 
constituents  and  building  up  fresh  elements  to  take 
their  place,  it  is  plain  that  identity  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  retention  of  any  material  constituent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  organism’s  life.  If 
we  interpreted  rigidly  the  Aristotelian  formula, 

‘ presence  of  the  same  form  in  the  same  matter,’  it 
would  clearly  not  be  a correct  account  of  the  iden- 
tity of  any  living  organism.  What  seems  to  be  of 
primary  importance  is  formal  identity  as  show'n 
not  in  unchanging  retention  of  one  and  the  same 
structure,  but  in  the  continuous  development  of 
structure  through  successive  phases  according  to  a 
definite  law  of  growth.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
merely  a law  of  growth  common  to  all  the  members 
of  a class  or  species,  bnt  a law'  or  principle  of  struc- 
tural development  which  in  its  full  determinate- 
ness is  unique  and  peculiar  to  this  one  organism. 
(It  is  true  that,  e.g.,  one  oak  grow’s  on  lines  w’hich 
are  much  the  same  for  all  oaks  ; but  there  are 
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always  individual  difteiences : no  one  oak  is  a 
mere  replica  of  any  other,  and  no  mere  general 
formula  applicable  to  all  oaks  alike  is  an  exhaust- 
ive statement  of  tlie  living  law  of  development  or 
‘ form ’ of  this  special  oak.)  From  the  continuity 
of  development  presupposed  in  such  a formal  iden- 
tity, it  seems  to  follow  at  once  that  identity  would 
he  destroyed  if  there  could  be  an  instantaneous 
change  of  all  tlie  material  constituents  of  the 
organism.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  speaking 
of  a structure  in  which  all  the  material  constitu- 
ents were  simultaneously  replaced  as  a growth  or 
development.  It  would  be  in  the  strictest  sense  a 
new  creation.  Finally,  a word  or  two  may  be  said 
about  personal  identity.  Does  it  reside  solely  in 
the  soul  or  mind,  or  does  it  involve  identity  of  the 
physical  organism  ? In  actual  practice,  of  course, 
life  does  not  present  us  xvith  cases  in  which  per- 
sonal identity  is  found  apart  from  such  an  identity 
of  the  organism  as  has  just  been  spoken  of.  But 
we  can  at  least  imagine  such  a possibility. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  were 
true,  and  that  the  soul  of  a man  could  become  associated  witli 
the  body  of  a parrot.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  supposed  parrot 
to  convince  us  that  it  retained  the  psychical  character  which  we 
had  previously  known  as  that  of  a friend,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  could  refuse  to  believe  that  we  were  dealing,  not  indeed 
with  the  same  man,  but  with  the  same  person.  We  should,  e.g., 
be  morally  bound  to  treat  the  parrot,  not  as  a mere  parrot,  but 
as  having  the  same  moral  claims  and  rights  as  our  friend.  And 
we  should  hardly  regard  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  as 
capable  of  refutation  by  the  mere  consideration  that  there  can 
be  no  identity  of  organism  between  an  embodied  and  a disem- 
bodied spirit. 

And,  again,  though  many  theologians  would 
maintain  that  complete  immortality  involves  a 
‘ resurrection  of  the  body,’  it  is  hard  to  see  in 
v'hat  sense  they  can  maintain  that  the  ‘ glorified  ’ 
body  is  the  same  organism  as  the  ‘ corruptible  ’ 
body.  Personal  identity  would  thus  seem  to  be 
essentially  iisychical  and,  in  its  concept  (whatever 
the  full  concrete  facts  may  be),  independent  of 
bodily  identity.  Once  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
organism,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  per- 
sonal identity  is,  primarily,  identity  of  form.  It 
does  not  require  the  permanent  and  unchanged 
persistence  of  any  special  material  content,  such 
as  a group  of  sensations  or  thoughts  or  feelings, 
throughout  the  course  of  personal  existence.  It  is 
no  more  required,  in  order  that  a man  may  be 
the  same  person  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  that 
some  mental  ‘contents’  should  have  persisted  un- 
changed during  the  twenty  years,  than  the  same- 
ness of  his  body  requires  that  some  of  its  particles 
sliould  still  be  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago. 
What  is  required  is  that  the  succession  of  changes 
ill  mental  and  moral  character  should  be  linked 
together  as  a continuous  develojiment  according  to 
a law  of  growth  which  in  its  concrete  fullness  is 
cliaracteristic  of  the  person  in  question  and  of  no 
other  being  in  the  universe.  A man’s  present  ex- 
perience is  his  experience,  because  it  fits  on  to  his 
past  experiences  as  it  does  not  fit  on  to  any  other 
series  of  individual  experiences.  It  is  thus  an 
abuse  of  language,  which  may  easily  lead  to  the 
gravest  confusion  of  thought,  to  speak  of  personal 
identity  as  involving  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
unchanging  psychical  ‘ substratum.’ 

The  confusion  appears  in  the  crudest  form  in  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Hume  about  personal  identity. 
His  difficulty  is  real  only  if  we  assume  that  personal 
identity  means  the  permanent  persistence  of  some 
identifiable  mental  ‘state’  or  group  of  states.  If 
this  is  conceded,  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  show  that 
we  have  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  .such 
permanent ‘impressions’ or  ‘ideas.’  Even  Bradley’s 
.suggested  minimum  of  a persisting  core  of  coenajs- 
thesia  is  something  in  xvliich  it  is  very  hard  to 
believe.  The  difficulty  vanishes  when  it  is  seen 
that  ])ersonal  identity  is  primarily  identity  of  form, 


not  of  content  or  matter.  The  same  mistaken  de- 
mand for  identity  of  content  as  a basis  of  personal 
identity  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  contem- 
porary tendency  to  exalt  the  ‘ subliminal  ’ self  into 
a principle  for  the  explanation  of  all  psychological 
dilliculties.  It  is,  of  course,  a fact  capable  of 
establishment  by  careful  observation,  even  if  it 
were  not  already  jiresupposed  in  the  conception 
of  the  mind  as  a thing  that  grows  and  develops, 
that  mental  ‘ states  ’ do  not  arise  and  vanish  in- 
stantaneously ; they  have  a period  of  ‘ marginal  ’ 
existence  which  may  exist  both  before  and  after 
their  occupation  of  the  ‘centre’  of  attentive  con- 
sciousness. But  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘subliminal’ 
self  extends  this  conception  of  the  ‘ margin  ’ sur- 
rounding the  ‘ focus  ’ of  consciousness  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  its  validity  can  be  submitted 
to  experimental  tests.  The  ‘ subliminal  ’ is  thought 
of  as  a region  in  which  mental  contents  of  all  kinds 
still  persist  as  actual,  though  unconscious,  when 
they  have  disappeared  from  even  the  ‘ margin  ’ of 
consciousness,  and  from  which  they  can  be  evoked 
again  in  the  processes  of  recall.  As  a symbol  for 
the  truth  that  the  actual  condition  of  conscious- 
ness may  be  largely  determined  by  experiences 
which  are  no  longer  present  to  consciousness,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  such  a notion  ; 
but  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  regard  the  symbol 
as  an  explanation — for  instance,  to  explain  recol- 
lection by  the  supposed  persistence  of  a percept  or 
idea  ‘below  the  threshold,’  or  to  convert  a mental 
tendency  into  an  actual  conjunction  of  ‘ subliminal’ 
states — and,  most  of  all,  when  personal  identity  is 
supposed  to  rest  upon  such  an  actually  unchanging 
body  of  ‘ subliminal  ’ mental  contents,  it  should  be 
clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  Humian  fallacy 
in  a new  dress.  An  identity  which  is  really  one  of 
form  and  law  is  being  illegitimately  converted  into 
one  of  material  constituents.  If  we  are  right  in 
holding  that  personal  identity  requires  no  notion  of 
an  unchanging  ‘ substrate,’  the  theories  which  may 
be  formed  of  the  character  of  the  supposed  ‘ sub- 
liminal ’ self  will  have  no  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  identity.  In  fact,  the  very  problem  to  be  solved, 
in  what  the  identity  of  a person  consists,  obviously 
breaks  out  again  when  we  ask  what  is  meant  by 
the  unity  and  self-identity  of  the  supposed  ‘ sub- 
liminal ’ personality  itself. 

Without  introducing  any  reference  to  the  ‘ sub- 
liminal,’ we  may  simply  state  the  facts  of  which 
it  appears  to  give  a mj'thological  account  thus. 
Since  personal  identity  would  appear  to  depend  on 
the  unique  linking  up  of  past  with  present  mental 
states  in  virtue  of  a formal  law  or  principle  of 
mental  development,  it  seems  to  involve  as  a con- 
.sequence  at  least  the  possibility  of  a recall  in 
memory  of  Avhatever  experiences  have  belonged 
to  a self.  That  we  in  all  probability  forget  most 
of  our  experiences  so  completely  that  tliey  are 
never  recalled,  at  least  in  the  life  that  we  know, 
is  no  objection  to  such  a ^•iew.  For  it  may  well 
be  that  they  are  not  recalled  simply  because 
further  experience  does  not  jirovide  us  with  the 
appropriate  cues.  From  abnormal  cases,  such  as 
those  of  persons  who  have  survived  the  very  near 
approach  of  death  and  have  recorded  their  experi- 
ences, it  would  seem  unsafe  to  assert  of  any  ex- 
perience that  it  has  certainly  passed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  recollection.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  kind  of  continuity  in  mental 
development  without  which  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  speaking  of  certain  past  experiences 
as  mine,  and  not  those  of  another  person,  could  be 
preserved  if  all  possibility  of  their  actual  recovery 
were  precluded.  Such  totally  lost  experiences 
would  not  be  ‘ linked  up  ’ with  any  personality  at 
all,  and,  if  they  could  be  supposed  lo  exist,  would 
seem  to  have  become  owmerless.  But  an  owner- 
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less  experience  is  surely  a contradiction  in  terms. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  such  a continuity  in 
personal  development  that  there  is  always  a real 
dependence  of  the  later  phases  of  a personality 
upon  the  earlier — a dependence  which  is  different 
in  kind  from  the  dependence  of  one  man’s  person- 
ality on  that  of  another — this  would  seem  to  be  of 
itself  enough  to  guarantee  the  possibility  that  any 
experience  which  has  been  that  of  a given  indi- 
vidual may  be,  when  the  cue  for  it  arrives,  rein- 
stated in  the  form  of  memory.  Hence  it  seems, 
to  the  present  writer  at  least,  that  memory  is 
essential  to  personal  identity,  and  that  there  is 
ultimately  no  sense,  c.y.,  in  speculations  which 
represeiit  the  same  person  as  passing  through  a 
succession  of  lives  in  each  of  which  he  is  absolutely 
precluded  from  all  possible  memory  of  the  events 
of  those  which  have  gone  before.  If  all  links  of 
memory  are  destroyed  at  death  (or  at  re-birth),  on 
what  ground  do  we  pronounce  a given  man  A to 
be  a reincarnation  of  another  man  B rather  than 
an  entirely  new  creation  ? 
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IDENTITY  (Buddhist).— I.  We  find  the  notion 
of  identity  principally  in  material  objects  which 
preserve  the  same  aspect  for  a long  time,  and  which 
may  be  moved  in  space  ivithout  change  of  form. 
The  Buddhists  have  carried  the  doctrine  of  non- 
identity so  far  that  they  have  come  to  deny  move- 
ment. According  to  them,  when  a body  seems  to 
move,  it  is  really  being  continually  renewed,  and 
is,  so  to  speak,  re-born  of  itself — re-born  each 
moment  in  a difierent  spot.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  the  orthodox  (Skr.  Abhidharmas).  The  Vatsi- 
putriyas,  who  are  heretics,  believe  that  a gesture 
is  a movement,  whereas,  according  to  the  orthodox 
opinion,  gesture  is  but  a new  disposition  of  a body, 
which  is  no  longer  the  same  body  as  it  was  before. 
Yet,  like  all  Buddhists,  the  Vatsiputriyas  admit — 
basing  their  faith  on  Scripture  and  experience — 
that  a flame  is  always  being  renewed,  and  that  it 
never  remains  for  one  moment  identical  with  itself. 
The  flame  of  the  lamp  in  the  third  watch  of  the 
night  is  the  continuation  of  the  flame  in  the  first 
watch  ; these  two  flames  form  a series  (santati)  : 
the  first  is  the  cause  (hetu)  of  the  second,  for  they 
have  both  the  same  nature  ; tlie  wick  and  the  oil 
are  not  causes,  but  only  coeflioieiits  {/tratyaya). 
This  series  may  be  developed  in  space  while  it 
lasts  : when  there  is  a prairie  fire,  the  flame  of  the 


Northern  extremity  of  the  prairie  .stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  flame  of  the  Southern  ex- 
tremity as  the  bird  arriving  in  the  South  to  the 
bird  wliich  has  come  from  the  North.  But  we  may 
follow  the  problem  still  more  closely.  It  may 
quite  well  be  the  case  that  flame,  sound,  and 
thought  are  essentially  ‘ momentary,’  ‘ peri.shing 
from  moment  to  moment,’  and  yet  that  certain 
objects  and  the  atoms  originally  constituting  all 
objects  remain  identical.  Certain  things  remain 
in  existence  as  long  as  there  is  no  cause  to  destroy 
them.^ 

If  things  {.samskrta)^  are  momentary,  then  thej' 
perish  of  themselves,  without  any  cause.  It  is 
denied  that  the  flame  dies  because  it  is  blown  out, 
or  that  sound  dies  because  a hand  is  laid  on  the 
bell.  The  cause  which  is  in  opposition  to  the 
existence  of  the  flame  does  not  destroy  the  flame  ; 
for  how  can  we  destroy  what  exists,  or  how  can  we 
destroy  what  does  not  exist  ? This  cause  prevents 
the  new  flame  from  springing  up  to  replace  the 
present  one ; it  interrupts  the  series  of  the  flame 
by  paralyzing  the  forces  which  made  it  last.  From 
all  evidence,  it  is  the  same  with  wood. 

‘ Are  we  to  think  that  wood  perishes  by  contact  with  flame  ? 
— Yes,  for  we  no  longer  see  the  wood  when  it  is  burnt,  and  no 
reasoning  is  worth  tlie  evidence  of  our  senses. — No.  It  is  a 
matter  of  reasoning  ; for,  even  if  we  no  longer  see  the  wood,  that 
may  be  tbe  outcome  of  the  fact  that 't  perishes  of  itself  and 
ceases  to  be  renewed.  The  non-existence  of  the  wood,  which, 
you  say,  is  caused  by  the  fire,  is  a pure  nothingness,  a non- 
entity : and  non-entity  cannot  be  an  effect  and  cannot  be 
caused.  Besides,  it  destruction,  the  non-existence  which  suc- 
ceeds existence,  had  sometimes  a cause,  it  would  always,  like 
birth,  have  a cause.  And  you  willingly  admit  that  flame,'sound, 
and  thought  are  momentary  by  nature’  (Abhulharmakola- 
bhdsya,  iv.  2). 

If  things  perish  without  cause,  from  their  very 
nature — as  objects  thrown  into  the  air  fall — they 
must  perish  in  the  very  moment  of  birth,  and  they 
cannot  exist  beyond  the  moment  in  which  they 
actually  receive  being ; they  perish  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  born,  and  they  cannot  pass  from 
one  place  to  another. 

‘ If  destruction,  being  without  cause,  does  not  take  place  at 
the  very  birth  of  the  thing,  it  will  not  take  place  hater,  for  the 
thing  remains  what  it  is.’  But,  one  may  say,  the  thing  changes, 
it  ripens,  it  grows  older.  What  grows  older  and  what  changes 
is  a ‘ series,’  for  the  notion  of  change  is  by  its  very  terms  contra- 
dictory : ‘That  the  same  thing  should  become  other  than  it  is, 
is  absurd  ; that  the  thing  should  remain  the  same,  and  its 
characters  become  different,  is  absurd.’ 3 

There  is  much  discussion  over  the  examjfle  of 
water  which  disappears  by  ebullition.  The  lire 
prevents  the  atoms  of  avater,  which  disappear  every 
moment,  from  procreating  new  .atoms  of  water  : 
‘ thus  the  mass  of  avater  is  reduced  more  and  more, 
until  it  entirely  disappears,  and  finally  does  not 
exist  in  its  series,  or  in  its  being.’  ^ 

2.  The  point  of  vieav  of  the  Dignaga  school  (5tli 
cent.  [?])  is  too  aveli  knoavn  to  require  more  than 
brief  mention  here.’’  By  existence  is  meant  the 
capacity  for  producing  an  effect  (arthnhriyakd- 
ritva).  Noav,  ,a  permanent  thing  is  inactive.  Does 
it  possess,  at  the  moment  avhen  it  is  accomplishing 
its  present  act,  the  power  to  accomplish  its  ji.ast 
and  future  acts  ? If  so,  then  it  avill  certainly 
accomplish  them  at  once,  for  it  is  not  usual  that 
anything  capable  of  an  act  should  postpone  it.  If 

1 The  old  school  believes  that  things  are  aniiya,  ‘non- 
eternal,’  ‘ fragile  ’ ; but  it  does  not  say  that  they  are  all  kfan  ika, 
‘ momentar3',’  ‘instantaneous.’  Buddha  sa,vs  : ‘It  is  evident 
that  this  body  lasts  one  year  ...  a hundred  years,  and  even 
more.  But  that  which  is  called  mind,  intellect,  consciousness, 
keeps  up  an  incessant  round  by  day  and  by-  night  of  perishing 
as  one  thing  and  springing  up  as  another ' (Saihyutta,  ii.  96). 

2 Samskita  = ‘ what  is  composed,  caused.’  The  saihski'la 
alone  exists.  The  ‘ non-caused,’  be  it  ‘ space  ’ or  nirvdiia,  is 
but  a name. 

3 Vasubandhu  (3rd-4th  cent.  a.d.  [?])  in  Abhidliarmakola- 
bhdsya,  iv.  2,  fol.  180  of  Tanjur,  Mdo,  vol.  Ixiii.  (India  OlUce 
Library  copy). 

4 Ib. 

3 See  Sarvadar^anasathgraha,  Calcutta,  1858,  tr.  A.  E.  Gough, 
London,  1382,  p.  16 ; tr.  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  in  MusiSon,  hew 
ser.,  i.  [1902]  64. 
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not,  it  will  never  accomplish  them,  just  as  a stone, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a hud,  will  never  produce  one.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  permanent  thing  produces  such  and 
such  an  effect  by  reason  of  the  co-operation  of 
additional  factors.  If  these  factors  remain  ex- 
terior, then  it  is  they  that  are  active.  If  they 
give  some  new  capacity  to  the  permanent  thing, 
then  our  point  is  proved  : the  primitive  being,  who 
lacked  this  capacity,  has  perished  ; a new  being 
has  been  born  who  possesses  this  capacity.  It  is 
veiy  difficult  to  attribute  to  a non-momentary 
thing,  to  a thing  which  is  permanent  and  identical 
with  itself,  a successive  activity.  That  which  pro- 
duces no  effect — space  or  nirvana — is  not  a thing, 
since  it  is  incapable  of  action  or  reaction,  and 
incapable  of  being  caused. 

3.  If  we  consider  in  a series  {santati)  two 
moments  which  are  very  close,  the  one  ‘ cause  ’ 
and  the  other  ‘ effect,’  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  ourselves  that  they  are  neither 
identical  nor  different.  The  philosophy  of  Nagar- 
juna  (1st  cent.  A.D.  [?]),  arguing  from  the  fact  that 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  are  ‘ inexpressible,’ 
gives  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  relative  character 
of  the  idea  of  causality  ; there  is,  in  absolute  truth, 
no  cause  and  effect.  A more  moderate  or  less  criti- 
cal philosophy  admits  a certain  identity  in  the 
series.  Every  atom  of  water,  according  to  it,  is 
fluidity  ; every  atom  of  fire,  heat. 

With  regard  to  the  most  interesting  of  all  series, 
the  mental  or  intellectual  series  which  consti- 
tutes our  pseudo-individuality,  our  substantial  and 
permanent  pseudo-ego,^  the  Milindapanha  remarks 
that  the  murderer  deserves  to  be  punished,  although 
he  is,  at  the  time  of  punishment,  no  longer  the 
same  being  who  committed  the  crime  ; just  as  the 
marriageable  woman  belongs  to  the  man  to  whom 
she  has  been  promised  as  a little  girl.^  Thus  the 
series  which  constitutes  our  soul  is  divided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  existences  (nikdyasahhdga,  jan- 
man),  each  one  of  which  is  prepared  to  make 
retribution  for  a certain  lot  of  actions  (see  art. 
Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  [Buddhist]). 
In  each  of  these  existences  the  soul  really  remains 
identical  with  itself  : its  acts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  gravest,  will  not  be  requited  tiU  a 
future  existence.  There  is  no  reason  for  surprise 
over  the  fact  that  it  makes  retribution  (vipaka) 
for  its  past  acts,  or  that  it  is  disposed  either  to 
good  or  to  evil  by  reason  of  the  ‘issuing’  (ni^anda) 
of  its  past  acts,  although  there  is  nothing  per- 
manent in  itself.  It  is  a parallel  with  the  flower 
which  receives  the  counter-blow  from  the  sub- 
stances on  which  the  seed  has  fed. 

The  Sautrantikas  believe  that  acts  bring  about 
a certain  modification  in  the  series,  i.e.  in  the  soul 
— a spiritual  modification,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
from  which  retribution  springs.  The  school  of 
Abhidharma  believes  that  the  act  creates  a subtle 
matter  [avijnapti),  which  develops  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series,  forming  part  of  the  series  of  the 
human  being,  just  as  the  series  of  thoughts  or  the 
series  of  gross  elements  does.  So  the  past  is  per- 
petuated in  the  future ; and  the  being,  although 
developing,  yet  remains  to  a certain  extent  similar 
to  itself. 

1 H.  Taine  (De  V Intelligence^,  Paris,  1879,  pref.  p.  9) : ‘ There 
is  nothing  real  in  the  ego,  except  the  train  of  its  events.’ 

2 Milinda,  ii.  ii.  1,  ed.  V.  Trenckner,  Lond.  and  Edinb.,  1880, 
p.  40  ; Rhys  Davids,  ‘ Questions  of  King  Milinda,’  in  3BE  xxxv. 
[1890]  63:  ‘The  king  said;  “He  who  is  born,  N^asena,  does 
he  remain  the  same  or  become  another?”  “ Neither  the  same 
nor  another.”  “ Give  me  an  illustration.”  “ Now  what  do  you 
think,  O king  ? You  were  once  a baby,  a tender  thing,  and  small 
in  size,  lying  fiat  on  your  back.  Was  that  the  same  as  you  who 
are  now  grown  up  ? ” “No.  Thatchild  wasone,  lam  another.” 
“If  you  are  not  that  child,  it  will  follow  that  you  have  had 
neither  mother  nor  father,  no ! nor  teacher  . . .”  ’ (of.  H.  C. 
Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1900, 
pp.  148-162). 


Literature. — This  has  been  indicated  in  the  notes.  See  also 
H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha^,  Stuttgart,  1914,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1882  ; P.  Oltramare,  Hist,  des  idees  th6osophiques  dans  Unde, 
i.  [Paris,  1906]  197  ; L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  Bouddhisme,  do. 
1909,  p.  178.  L.  DE  LA  VALLEE  I'OUSSIN. 

IDLENESS. — The  essential  idea  of  the  word 
‘ idle  ’ seems  to  be  ewpty  or  unoccupied.  This  idea 
may  be  applied  vaguely  to  what  is  void  of  any  con- 
tent, un.suDstantial,  trivial,  usele.ss,  fruitless.  More 
definitely  it  may  refer  to  time  that  is  not  filled 
with  occupation.^.  In  English  the  latter  is  the 
more  prominent  meanin"  ; m the  German  eitel,  the 
former.  Probably  the  German  usage  keeps  nearer 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  pro- 
minent English  meaning  is  derivative ; but  it  is 
this  meaning  that  gives  definite  import  to  idleness 
as  descriptive  of  a condition  in  the  moral  life  of 
men. 

In  this  sense  idleness  presents  an  aspect  that  is 
not  necessarily  unfavourable,  but  is  at  times  even 
favourable,  to  morality  and  happiness.  It  offers  an 
agreeable  relief  from  the  ir^omeness  which  is 
occasionally  attendant  on  nearly  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  life.  This  dolcc  far  niente  has  found  0 
delightful  expression  in  Thomson’s  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, and  Tennyson’s  Lotos-Eaters.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  these  poems  that  W.  Morris  speaks  of 
himself  in  The  Earthly  Paradise  as  ‘ the  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day,’  and  Johnson  entitled  one  of  Tiis 
well-known  series  of  papers  The  Idler.  But  in  its 
higher  purport  idleness  is  commonly  denoted  by 
‘ leisure  ’ ; it  means  such  relief  from  the  occupa- 
tions that  are  necessary  for  physical  existence  as 
leaves  time  and  energy  for  the  higher  interests  of 
life.  In  a practical  shape  this  idea  of  idleness  has 
found  embodiment  in  the  holidays  or  festivals  of  all 
races.  Of  these  the  highest  type  is  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath.  But  the  Greek  mind  embodied  the  idea 
of  the  Sabbath  in  its  own  way.  The  name  for  an 
institution  designed  to  cultivate  the  higher  life — 
the  name  from  which  our  ‘ school  ’ is  derived — is 
the  common  Greek  word  for  ‘leisure,’  0^0X77.  In 
liis  blunter  fashion  the  Roman  called  a school 
Indus,  ‘play’  or  ‘sport.’  Both  of  the  great  races 
of  the  ancient  pagan  world  thus  saw,  like  the 
Hebrews,  that  the  culture  of  a higher  life  becomes 
possible  only  when  men  have  secured  a certain 
relaxation  from  the  serious  labour  for  physical 
existence — such  relaxation  as  appears  compara- 
tively like  playful  exercise.  As  Gray  puts  it,  life 
must  ‘ leave  us  leisure  to  be  good  ’ (Hymn  to  Adver- 
sity, 20). 

Bat  this  is  not  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
moral  aspect  of  idleness.  The  truth  is  that  in  this 
higher  aspect  idleness  is  conceived  as  idleness  only 
in  a relative  sense  of  the  term.  The  idle  man  en- 
joys relief  from  one  class  of  occupations  only  that 
he  may  be  free  to  occupy  himself  A\ith  others. 

‘ How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justly,  in  return. 

Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! ’ 

(Cowper,  Task,  iii.  352-354). 

Accordingly  idleness,  as  such,  is  never  viewed  by 
the  moralist  in  a favourable  light.  Even  Thomson, 
though  the  praise  of  industry  in  his  second  canto  is 
a very  palpable  failure  to  neutralize  the  drowsy 
spell  of  the  first,  has  yet  to  describe  indolence  as  ‘ a 
most  enchanting  wizard,  . . . than  whom  a fiend 
more  fell  is  nowhere  found’  (canto  i.  2).  The 
ethical  literature  of  the  world  is  therefore  full  of 
warnings  against  the  evils  to  which  moral  character 
is  exposed  by  a life  of  idleness.  These  evils  corrupt 
both  spheres  of  the  moral  life,  that  of  personal 
character  and  that  of  social  relations. 

I.  Person  al  character  is  injured  in  various  tcays  by 
an  idle  life. — (1)  Even  if  morality  be  interpreted  in 
the  spirit  of  a narrow  egoistic  hedonism,  recognizing 
no  worth  or  aim  beyond  personal  pleasure,  it  is  clear 
that  that  aim  itself  is  defeated  by  idleness.  What- 
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ever  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain  may  be  adopted,  it 
is  self-evident  that  they  are  but  emotional  products 
of  the  activities  that  make  up  life.  Pleasure,  there- 
fore, can  be  obtahied  only  by  a sufficient  degree  of 
occupation  to  create  an  interest  in  life.  The  pleasure 
of  ease  itself  is  enjoyable  only  as  a relief  from  the 
fatigue  of  work.  If  the  interest  of  life  is,  not  sus- 
tained by  adequate  employment,  there  is  apt  to 
grow  up  an  emotional  condition  of  life-weariness — 
tedium  or  ennui — which  may  become  so  intolerable 
as  to  drive  its  victim,  if  not  to  suicide,  at  least 
into  some  escape  from  idleness  by  means  of  laborious 
sports  or  feverish  excitements  like  gambling. 

(2)  But  not  only  is  activity  necessary  to  enjoy- 
ment ; it  is  necessary  also  to  rnaintam  our  energies 
in  vigour.  Bodily  organs  become  atrophied  from 
lack  of  exercise,  and  all  the  powers  of  life  become 
enervated  if  not  constantly  employed.  Conse- 
quently a general  enfeeblement  of  character  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  idleness. 

(3)  Probably,  however,  the  malim  aspect  of  idle- 
ness, which  is  mainly  emphasized  by  the  moralists, 
is  that  vacuity  which  leaves  the  unoccupied  mmd 
open  to  any  seductive  influences  of  evil.  We  have 
seen  that  sheer  idleness  becomes  intolerable  by 
eliminating  all  interest  from  life,  leaving  nothing 
to  make  life  worth  living.  The  craving  for  relief 
in  some  direction  becomes  irresistible  ; and,  if  it  is 
not  found  in  useful  occupations,  it  mil  be  sought 
in  occupations  that  are  frivolous,  if  not  positively 
pernicious.  This  is  such  an  obvious  teaching  of 
common  experience  that  it  has  found  embodunent 
in  many  a familiar  proverb,  as  well  as  in  the 
homely  lessons  of  popular  moral  and  religious 
literature. 

2.  But  the  larger  aspect  of  idleness,  as  of  ethical 
problems  in  general,  is  that  which  bears  upon  social 
relations.  By  its  very  nature  idleness  connects 
itself  with  the  economics  of  society,  and  it  draws 
its  significance  for  social  morality  from  a familiar 
commonplace  of  economical  science  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  wealth.  All  those  commodities 
— the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
— which  constitute  wealth  are  producible  only  by 
labour  expended  on  raw  material  furnisheu  by 
nature.  Every  hiiman  bemg,  therefore,  who  lives 
in  unproductive  idleness,  who  is  merely  a consumer 
without  being  a producer  of  wealth,  requires  others 
to  labour  not  only  for  their  own  subsistence,  but 
also  for  his.  Tliis  fact  forms  the  foundation  of  that 
sturdy  moral  sentuuent  to  which  St.  Paul  gives 
expression,  that,  if  a man  will  not  work,  he  has  no 
ri^t  to  the  means  of  subsistence  (2  Th  3'“).  In 
this  sentiment  St.  Paul  represents  a peculiar  feature 
in  the  moral  ideal  of  the  Hebrews.  Eor  they  stand 
almost  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  moral  value  of  industrial 
labour.  On  this  subj ect  there  is  nothing  in  all  litera- 
ture more  noble  than  the  utterances  of  some  of 
their  Rabbis  (some  are  quoted  in  E.  Deutsch’s 
essay  on  the  Talmud,  published  in  the  volume  of 
his  Literary  Remains,  London,  1874,  p.  6). 

Among  other  races  social  sentiment  with  regard 
to  industrial  labour  took  a very  difl'erent  course. 
The  ideal  of  uncivilized  tribes  is  well  known.  It 
is  often  illustrated  by  Herodotus’s  description  of 
the  Thracians  (v.  6) : ‘To  be  idle  is  accounted  the 
most  honourable  thing,  and  to  be  a tiller  of  the 
ground  the  most  dishonourable.  To  live  by  war 
and  plunder  is  of  all  things  the  most  glorious.’ 
This  ideal  was  undoubtedly  confirmed  by  slavery. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  is  generally  regarded 
as  indicating  an  advance  upon  a more  savage  prac- 
tice, by  which  captives  in  war  were  ruthlessly 
slaughtered,  if  not  also  eaten,  to  gratify  hunger,  or 
revenge,  or  some  horrid  superstition.  Instead  of 
this,  captives  came  to  be  adopted  by  their  ^dctors, 
and  forced  to  undertake  those  peaceful,  steady 


labours  which  are  out  of  harmony  mth  the  bodily 
and  mental  habits  of  a warlike  race.  The  result 
was  that  such  labours  came  to  be  viewed  as  appro- 
priate occupations  only  for  persons  of  an  inferior 
rank  in  society ; and,  as  slavery  was  perpetuated 
ui  all  the  later  and  higher  ci\'ilizations,  the  pre- 
judice against  mdustrial  labour  became  deeply 
engrained  in  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  rulmg 
classes  everyw’here  (see  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  oj 
Rationalism^,  London,  1877,  ch.  vi.  ad  init. ; see  also 
his  Hist,  of  Eurojpean  Morals-,  do.  18G9,  i.  277  : 
the  fullest  exposition  of  the  varied  influence  of 
slavery  upon  the  free  classes  mil  be  found  hi  H. 
Wallon,  Hist,  de  I’escluvage  dans  Vantiqaite-, 
Paris,  1879,  especially  bk.  i.  ch.  xii.,  and  bk.  ii. 
ch.  ix.). 

The  great  pagan  races  of  the  ancient  world  in 
general  regarded  most  forms  of  industrial  labour  as 
incompatible  with  the  highest  morality,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  moral  character  of  a free 
citizen.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  understood  that  the 
great  States  encouraged  idleness.  On  the  contrary, 
in  some  the  law  required  every  citizen  to  show  that 
he  had  some  honest  means  of  living,  and  failure  to 
do  so  was  punishable  by  death  (Herod,  ii.  177). 
According  to  Herodotus,  this  law  was  imposed  ujjon 
Athens  by  Solon’s  legislation ; but,  though  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  London,  1846-56,  ch.  xi.)  rightly 
judges  this  to  be  improbable,  it  may  be  taken  as 
implying  that  the  great  reformer  did  provide  some 
measure  to  protect  the  State  against  idle  vagrants. 
Herodotus,  however,  Imuself  indicates  the  sweeping 
qualifications  by  which  such  condemnations  of  idle- 
ness are  to  be  interpreted.  For  he  takes  care  to 
inform  us  that,  among  the  nations  with  whom  his 
researches  had  made  him  acquainted,  barbarian  as 
well  as  Greek,  the  prejudice  against  trades  (Hx^as) 
was  almost  universal,  those  persons  being  lield  in 
highest  rank  (yewaLovs)  who  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  such  occupations,  and  especially  those  who 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  war  (li.  166,  167). 
The  truth  is  that  the  ancient  States  were  in  their 
whole  sentiment  military,  not  uidustrial,  societies. 
The  strength  of  their  prejudice  against  trade,  as 
Herodotus  observes  (loc.  cit.),  went  at  times  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  their  citizens  from  engaging  in  trade  ; 
i.e.  tradesmen  were  not  allowed  the  full  rank  and 
rights  of  freemen.  This  remarkable  prohibition  is 
tadeen  by  Montesquieu  (L’ Esprit  dcs  lois,  Geneva, 
1748,  iv.  7)  to  illustrate  the  inevalcnt  conviction  of 
ancient  legislators,  that  the  trading  st)irit  is  in- 
compatible with  the  moral  character  necessary  for 
civil  freedom.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  ancient 
thinkers  sometimes  justified  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  in- 
dustrial labour  could  be  carried  on  in  a free  State. 
It  is,  moreover,  significant  that  the  moral  treatises 
of  ancient  paganism,  being  designed  to  expound 
the  moral  life  of  freemen,  not  only  ignore  the 
industrial  virtues,  but,  when  they  do  touch  upon 
trade,  are  in  general  opposed  to  tlie  recognition  of 
it  as  a legitimate  sphere  of  life  for  the  ^■irtuous 
man.  The  only  great  teacher  among  the  Greeks 
who  had  surmounted  this  prejudice  was  Socrates 
(Xenophon,  Memorahilia,  i.  2,  ii.  7.  8,  iii.  9) ; and 
liis  wholesome  teaching  on  the  subject  throws  a 
light,  which  has  seldom  been  appreciated,  on  his 
pei'sonal  character  and  influence.  Wo  seem  to 
catch  an  echo  of  his  teaching  in  that  of  his  great 
disciple.  For  Plato  recognizes  the  fact  that  trade 
cannot  be  harmful  in  its  e.ssential  nature,  as  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  society.  He  admits,  therefore,  that, 
if  it  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  reason,  it 
would  be  an  honourable  employment.  But,  as  he 
holds  this  to  bo  impossible  tor  human  nature,  ho 
would  exclude  the  trader  from  the  rank  of  freemen 
(Laws,  xi,  918).  Aristotle  is  unwilling  to  go  even 
so  far  as  his  master  in  his . concession  to  trade. 
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While  holding  that  the  best  democracy  is  that  of 
an  agricultural  country,  and  next  that  of  a pastoral, 
he  declares  democratic  government  by  a town  popu- 
lation to  be  far  inferior,  because  ‘ there  is  no  room 
for  moral  excellence  in  any  of  their  employments, 
whether  they  be  mechanics,  or  traders,  or  labourers  ’ 
(Politics,  vi.  4.  12,  vii.  9.  3^).  The  latest  utter- 
ances of  Greek  philosophy  carry  the  same  sentiment 
to  an  extreme.  Two  extraordinary  illustrations  are 
furnished  in  Plutarch’s  Pericles  Lucian’s  Som- 
nium.  Both  of  these  authors  speak  ^vith  contempit 
of  sculptui-e,  even  in  the  hands  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  as  merely  a manual  occupation.  In 
such  employments,  says  Plutarch,  op.  cit.,  ad  init., 
‘ though  we  are  charmed  -with  the  work,  we  often 
despise  the  workman,  as  we  are  pleased  with  per- 
fimies  and  purple,  while  dyers  and  perfumers 
appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  mean  mechanics.’ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  prejudice  against  manual 
labour  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Koman  Empire.  Cicero,  in  fact,  during  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic,  had  struck  the  keynote  of 
Roman  sentiment  on  the  subject.  After  dismissing 
nearly  every  kind  of  productive  industry,  except 
agriculture,  as  ‘ sordid,’  he  turns  to  commerce  ; and 
the  utmost  length  he  is  willing  to  go  is  a grudging 
admission  that,  if  it  is  conducted  on  a large  scale — 
if  it  is  ‘ niagna  et  copiosa,  multa  undique  apportans, 
multisque  sine  vanitate  (cheating)  impartiens’ — 
then  it  is  not  to  be  severely  condemned — ‘non  est 
admodum  vituperanda  ’ (de  Officiis,  i.  42  [151]).  Such 
a state  of  sentiment  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of 
Roman  citizens  who  were  content  to  live  the  para- 
sitic life  of  clients,  or  even  to  accept  a daily  dole  of 
bread  from  the  Government  rather  than  take  up 
any  industrial  occupation.  Even  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, Muth  the  exception  of  law,  suffered  social 
degradation  from  the  same  cause,  and  were  left  to 
men  of  lower  rank,  mostly  slaves  or  freedmen 
(Cicero,  loc.  cit. ).  Apparently  it  was  this  cause  also 
that  prevented  a freeman  or  any  of  his  family  from 
cultivating  music  professionally.  In  this  connexion 
Aristotle’s  discussion  on  the  place  of  music  in  edu- 
cation is  curious.  While  recommending  that  the 
young  should  be  trained  in  music,  he  insists  that 
the  practice  of  it  should  be  abandoned  in  maturer 
years,  and  must  never  be  undertaken  for  gain. 
‘ Professional  performers,’  he  says,  ‘we  call  vulgar 
(pavaicrovs),  and  no  freeman  would  play  or  sing  un- 
less he  were  intoxicated  or  making  fun  ’ (Politics, 
viii.  5.  8).  It  is  evidently  owing  to  the  same 
sentiment  that  Juvenal  is  shocked  at  a man  of 
consular  rank  driving  his  ovm  chariot.  The 
satiiist  finds  in  the  incident  a proof  of  the  de- 
grading innovations  that  were  invading  society, 
and  he  cannot  palliate  the  degradation  even  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  occurred  by  night,  for 
still  ‘ the  moon  and  the  stars  were  ■witnesses  ’ — sed 
luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testes  | Intendunt  oculos’ 
(Sat.  viii.  144-152). 

• It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  when  Christianity 
began  to  spread  over  the  pagan  Empire,  it  had  to  en- 
counter a deeply-rooted  prejudice  that  encouraged 
idleness  so  far  as  most  forms  of  industrial  labour 
are  concerned.  It  is  true  that  Christianity  brought 
Avith  it  the  more  Avholesome  sentiment  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  young  Chris- 
tian community  industrial  labour  was  elevated  to 
the  loftiest  dignity  by  the  example  of  the  Master 
(Mk  6®).  And  it  is  true  still  further  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence on  industrial  life  of  the  fact  that  the  slave 
took  equal  rank  with  his  owner  in  relation  to  their 
common  Master  (1  Co  12'®,  Col  3").  But  the  con- 
version of  the  Empire  did  not  mean  that  pagan 
sentiment  died  out  altogether.  On  the  contraiy, 
new  tendencies  growin"  up  in  Christendom  itself 
created  some  addition^  forces  hostile  to  the  in- 


dustrial life  of  the  world.  One  of  these  wa.s  the 
happy  prominence  given  in  the  Christian  ideal  to 
the  gentler  virtues,  and  especiallj'  to  charity. 
There  is  evidence,  indeed,  that  at  first  careful  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  avoid  the  abu.se  of  this 
expansion  of  moral  and  religious  life.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  official 
titles  in  the  Church  seem  to  have  been  adopted 
originally  to  designate  those  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  Church’s  charitable  funds 
(G.  Uhlhom,  CAr.  Charity  in  the  Anc.  Church, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1883,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  ; E.  Hatch, 
The  Organization  of  the  Early  Chr.  Churches, 
London,  1881,  especially  Lect.  ii.).  But,  notwith- 
standing all  precautions,  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  unfortunately  the  charity  of  the 
Church  was  often  misdirected  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  idle  beggary  (Uhlhom,  op.  cit.  bk.  ii.  ch.  v. ; 
a glimpse  of  thrs  abuse  is  afforded  bj'  Lucian’s  de 
Morte  Pereg.,  even  if  it  be  but  a fictitious  storj'  of 
contemporary  life).  This  unfortunate  efl'ect  was 
aggi'avatcd  by  the  development  of  the  simple  con- 
ception of  almsgiving  as  a sacrifice  into  the  theologi- 
cal dogma  of  its  ellicacy  as  an  atonement  for  sin, 
and  still  more  by  that  strange  perversion  of  moral 
sentiment  which  elevated  mendiaincy  into  a 

eculiar  grace  of  religious  life.  Under  the.se  in- 

uences  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  aristocratic 
prejudice  of  the  ancient  pagans  against  labour  was 
carried  over  into  the  aristocracies  of  medimval 
Europe.  In  fact,  it  was  apparently  intensified  in 
the  transmission.  In  many  countnes  a nobleman 
or  gentleman  lost  all  the  privileges  of  his  rank  by 
engaging  in  trade  (H.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages% 
London,  1846-48,  i.  191). 

It  ■will  thus  be  seen  tliat  practically  through  all 
the  ages  and  nearly  all  the  races  of  men  there  has 
been  an  ideal  of  social  rank  strongly  hostile  to  in- 
dustrial actmty,  strongly  favourable  to  industrial 
idleness.  This  inheritance  has  come  down  to  the 
modern  world,  and  infects  even  its  most  advanced 
industrial  communities.  It  is  stUl  an  object  of 
ambition  among  many  of  the  most  energetic  in- 
dustrial workers  to  attain  rank  in  the  leisure  cleiss 
of  their  community ; and  all  the  usages  of  such  a 
class  are  based  on  the  principle  of  avoiding  every- 
thing that  has  the  appearance  of  industrial  labour 
— the  principle  of  flaunting  conspicuously  the  fact 
that  they  are  lirtng  in  unproductive  idleness  (T. 
B.  Veblen,  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  New 
York,  1898;  cf.,  by  Avay  of  antithesis,  his  The 
Theory  of  Business  Enterprise,  do.  1904).  There  is 
obviously  but  one  cure  for  this  condition  of  things  ; 
and  that  is  a revolution  in  the  ideal  of  social  rank, 
such  as  was  foreshadowed  in  the  memorable  ad- 
dress: ‘Ye  knoAV  that  in  other  communities  the 
rulers  are  those  who  lord  it  over  them,  and  the 
nobles  those  who  exercise  authority.  Not  so  shall 
it  be  among  you ; but  whoever  AA’ill  become  a noble 
among  you  shall  be  a ser\^ant,  and  Avhoever  ■udll  be 
your  prince  shall  be  the  slave  of  all.  For  the  Son 
of  Man  also  came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve 
and  to  gi^m  his  life  a ransom  for  many  ’ (Mk  10'“'^). 

In  the  love  of  idleness  extremes  meet.  Besides 
the  idle  rich  Avho  live  upon  accumulated  wealth, 
there  is  in  every  commimity  a vast  horde  of  idlers 
who  have  no  such  Avealth,  but  Avhose  habits  render 
steady  labour  so  irksome  that  they  prefer  sub- 
sistence by  beggary  or  theft.  Not  only  is  this 
class  an  object  of  serious  concern  to  moral  and 
religious  reformers,  but  its  maintenance  and  its 
control  impose  such  a burden  upon  the  industrial 
labourers  of  the  Avorld  as  to  form  a perplexing 
problem  for  the  statesman. 

Literature.  — This  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  works 
referred  to  above.  J.  CLARK  iSIUREAY. 

IDOLATRY.— See  Images  and  Idols. 
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IGNORANCE.— Ignorance  lias  a bearing  on 
the  ultimate  problems  of  philosophy  (see  art. 
Agnoiologv)  ; but  it  has  an  important  significance 
in  moral  and  religious  life  as  well.  This  sig- 
nificance, as  nright  be  anticipated,  has  been  but 
gradually  evolved.  In  the  moral  and  jural  con- 
dition of  primitive  society  there  are  many  facts 
which  prove  that  ignorance  regarding  the  nature 
or  injurious  tendencies  of  an  action  is  not  recog- 
nized, at  least  not  unequivocally  recognized,  as 
freeing  the  agent  from  responsibility  for  the  injury 
done.  This  early  confusion  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness was  evidently  connected  with  the  peculiar 
jural  organization  of  primitive  tribes.  It  is  now  a 
commonjilace  of  historical  science  that  society  did 
not  originate  by  previously  isolated  individuals 
combining.  On  the  contrary,  society  is  historically 
prior  to  the  individual.  Its  primitive  unit  is  not 
the  uidividual,  but  some  community — a family  or 
clan — in  which  the  individual  is  born  and  brought 
up.  The  moral  life,  therefore,  is  at  first  associated 
M'ith  the  community  rather  than  with  the  individual. 
The  moral  responsibilities  of  the  individual  are  ab- 
sorbed in  those  of  his  family  or  clan.  The  whole 
family  or  clan  is  held  responsible  for  the  misdeed 
of  any  member,  nor  is  the  misdeed  fastened 
specially  on  the  offender  personally  even  when  he 
is  well  known.  In  such  a condition  of  society  any 
individual  may  find  himself  involved  in  responsi- 
bility for  an  action  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignor- 
ant ; and  consequently  ignorance  is  not  felt  to  be 
of  essential  importance  in  determining  whether  or 
how  far  any  one  can  be  called  to  account  for 
an  action.  All  this  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
societies  at  the  tribal  stage  of  development.  It 
was  a striking  feature  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
North  America  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  and 
it  may  be  traced  still  in  the  conduct  of  the  sur- 
viving tribes  with  which  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  called  to  deal. 
An  elaborate  and  interesting  illustration  of  this 
phase  of  moral  consciousness  is  given  by  F.  I’arkman 
in  his  Jesuits  in  N.  America^^,  Boston,  1876,  pp. 
354-300.  More  familiar  illustrations  are  furnished 
by  the  clans  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  prior  to  the 
collapse  of  the  clan-system  after  the  disaster  of 
Culloden.  It  is  but  a logical  corollary  from  this 
moral  and  jural  condition  that  criminal  juris- 
prudence in  its  primitive  crudeness  often  involves 
the  whole  family  or  kindred  of  the  oli'ender  in  the 
punishment  of  his  offence.  A well-known  example 
of  this,  bringing  it  do^vn  even  into  a later  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  stoiy  of  Hainan  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
War  has  continued  this  barbarous  confusion  of 
moral  ideas  to  a much  later  period.  Even  in  the 
wars  of  Christendom  down  to  a very  recent  date  it 
remained  the  custom  to  plimder  and  even  butcher 
indiscrimmately  not  only  the  combatants,  but  also 
the  unoffending  civilian  population  of  a conquered 
town  or  an  invaded  country. 

The  tribal  organization,  with  its  limited  moral 
ideas  and  sentiments,  has  not  always  vanished  at 
once  on  the  welding  of  tribes  into  a nation.  Among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  tribal  distinctions  remain 
clearly  marked  long  after  the  attainment  of  a 
larger  nationality.  Among  the  Hellenes  the  ohl 
tribal  alliances  and  tribal  feuds  continued  to  the 
very  last  to  complicate  and  fetter  all  nobler  polit- 
ical aspirations,  so  that  they  never  succeeded  in 
establishing  any  unity  of  national  life.  In  actual 
histoiy,  therefore,  tlie'  morality  of  the  great  nation 
is  still  narrowed  and  hampered  by  the  moral  ideas 
of  triljal  life.  In  the  States  of  the  ancient  world 
generally  the  individual  linds  his  chief,  if  not  his 
sole,  moral  value  in  being  a citizen.  Man  exists 
for  the  State,  not  the  State  for  man.  It  is  time 
that  with  the  loss  of  political  freedom  individuals 
in  the  ancient  States  took  to  personal  culture  as 


the  supreme  object  of  life ; and  this  explains  the 
vigorous  vitality  which  for  generations  was  im- 
parted to  the  ancient  schools  of  phUo.sophy,  to  the 
Academics  and  Peripatetics,  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, and  even  the  Sceptics.  But  the  absolute 
worth  of  the  individual  finds  distinct  recognition 
for  the  first  time  in  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
that  it  can  profit  a man  nothing,  though  he  gain  a 
whole  world,  if  he  himself  be  lost  (Mt  16'-®  I).  Still, 
the  significance  of  this  teaching  did  not  make  itself 
felt  at  once  in  the  reorganization  of  society  after 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  old 
ideas  of  social  organization  continued  to  dominate 
the  minds  of  men  and  modified  the  whole  mediaeval 
interpretation  of  Christianity  itself.  Under  that 
interjiretation  the  individual  lost  his  direct  religion' 
responsibility  and  entered  into  relation  with  God 
only  as  a member  of  the  religious  community,  the 
Church.  The  great  revolution  of  the  16th  cent, 
was  a new  assertion  of  the  independent  worth  of 
the  individual,  and  that  not  in  his  religious  life 
alone,  but  in  all  his  relations,  social,  economical, 
and  political  as  well  (this  is  illustrated  by  many 
interesting  facts  in  the  monograph  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax  on  German  Society  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  London,  1894). 

But,  if  the  narrow  ideas  of  a tribal  society  con- 
tinue to  cramp  the  larger  life  of  nations,  on  the 
other  hand  the  ideas  of  a more  spiritual  morality 
begin  to  purify  the  moral  life  even  of  rude  com- 
munities. Then  the  import  of  ignorance  for  moral 
responsibility  comes  to  receive  more  or  less  explicit 
recognition.  Thus  among  the  Hebrews,  while  the 
tribal  custom  of  blood-revenge  is  still  recognized  in 
law,  there  is  an  explicit  distmetion  drawn  between 
the  deliberate  murderer  and  the  man  who  happens 
to  slay  another  ‘ ignorantly  ’ (Dt  lO'*),  ‘ unawares 
and  unwittingly  ’ (Jos  20“ ; cf . Nu  35).  For  the 
latter,  the  law  makes  the  equitable  provision  of 
cities  of  refuge  where  he  can  find  protection  from 
the  avenging  kinsmen  of  the  person  slain.  More- 
over, Deuteronomy  (24'®)  explicitly  abolishes  the 
custom  of  punishing  a whole  lamily  for  the  misdeed 
of  a single  member,  limiting  the  penalty  to  the 
actual  transgressor.  This  enactment  is  given  as 
the  ground  in  law  why  the  children  of  the  murderers 
of  king  Joash  were  not  put  to  death  (2  K 14“-  ®).  On 
this  point,  of  course,  the  prophets  represented  the 
higher  morality,  and  it  finds  eloquent  expression  in 
a singrilarly  noble  passage  of  Ezekiel  ( IS"''®'-' ; cf.  the 
more  brief  but  pithy  expression  in  Jer  3b''-'-®‘'). 

Athenian  law  had  followed  a similar  course  to 
that  of  the  Hebrews.  At  an  early  period  it  had 
dra\ni  a distinction  between  <pbvos  A-oilcrios  and  </)oros 
dfcoila-ios  (Smith’s  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Dom.  Ant.,  s.r. 
‘Phonos’),  recognizing  the  fact  that  actions  done 
in  ignorance  do  not  belong  to  the  same  moral  cate- 
gory as  those  done  in  full  knowledge.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  old  Hellenic  myths,  like  that  of 
Oedipus,  point  to  a state  of  moral  confusion  which 
does  not  discriminate  between  an  unfitting  trans- 
gression of  law  and  an  intentional  iirong  ; yet  the 
handling  of  these  myths  by  the  great  dramatists  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  indicates  in  general  a complete 
emancipation  from  the  perplexed  morality  of  the 
myths  themselves.  In  fact,  the  two  great  tragedies 
of  Sophocles  on  the  Oedipean  myth,  especially  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonns,  might  be  interpreted  as  taking 
for  their  leading  motive  the  vindication  of  an  un- 
fortunate transgressor  on  the  plea  of  ignorance 
(see  esp.  lines  262-270,  546-547,  957-988). 

While  the  import  of  ignorance  in  relation  to 
moral  responsibility  was  being  brought  into  clearer 
light  by  the  great  dramatists  of  Greece,  it  receii  ed 
at  the  same  time  a more  explicit  recognition  by 
the  philosophic  teachers.  This  was  specially  the 
case  ivith  Socrates.  The  one  definite  doctrine 
w'hicli  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him  seems 
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to  give  an  exaggerated  value  to  knowledge  and 
ignorance  in  the  moral  life.  This  is  the  doctrine 
that  in  its  essence  virtue  is  knowledge,  and  vice 
ignorance  (Xen.  3Iem.  iii.  9,  iv.  2 ; cf.  Plato’s 
Laches,  Protagoras,  Mono,  and  numerous  refer- 
ences in  other  dialogues).  In  later  ethical  systems 
of  the  Stoical  type  there  has  been  generally  and 
logically  a tendency  to  the  same  view.  The  view 
is  criticized  by  Aristotle  on  the  ground  that  virtue 
is  not  a single  act  of  knowledge  or  of  any  other 
kind,  but  a habit  {g.v.)  trained  by  repeated 
action.  The  Socratic  doctrine  undoubtedly  fails  to 
recognize  sufficiently  the  fact  that  virtue  implies 
somethin^  to  be  done,  not  merely  something  to  be 
known.  But,  as  Aristotle  himself  points  out  (Eih. 
Nic.  vi.  13.  3),  though  all  virtue  is  not  knowledge, 
there  can  be  no  virtue  without  knowledge  {(pp6vrj<Tis). 
That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  do  what  is  right  a man 
must  know  what  is  right ; and  therefore  knowledge 
is  an  indispensable  factor  of  virtue.  A very  fair 
plea  may  also  be  made  for  the  contention  that  at 
the  critical  moment  in  a vicious  action  the  agent  is 
so  blinded  by  passion  that  he  does  not  really  Imow 
what  he  is  doing.  To  this  extent  also  Aristotle 
recognizes  a certain  truth  in  the  Socratic  doctiine 
{Eth.  Nic.  rti.  3.  14). 

But  the  truth  implied  in  the  doctrine  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  The  doctrine  overlooks  at  least  two 
other  truths  : (1)  that  knowledge  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  Avill  to  do  what  is  Icnown ; (2)  that 
ignorance  is  not  always  or  wholly  involuntary. 

(1)  Socrates  assumed  that,  as  virtue  is  know- 
ledge, and  vice  ignorance,  a man  needs  only  to 
have  his  ignorance  removed — to  learn  what  virtue 
requires  — in  order  to  become  virtuous.  That 
would  imply  that  the  doing  follows  ivith  certainty 
the  knowuig  of  what  is  right.  Now  it  may  be 
admitted  that  a scientific  psychology  does  not 
allow  us  to  regard  knowledge  and  feeling  and  will 
as  absolutely  dissociated  in  actual  life.  Not  only 
is  there  an  element  of  will  in  all  knowledge,  but 
without  knowledge  will  becomes  merely  the  blind 
impulse  of  emotion.  The  power  of  will  is  thus 
so  intimately  dependent  on  knowledge  that  to 
common  thought  they  appear  at  times  identical. 
We  say,  in  Bacon’s  phrase,  that  ‘ knowledge  is 
power  ’ ; m many  a popular  phrase  in  different 
languages  the  knowledge  how  to  do  a thing  is 
spoken  of  as  equivalent  to  being  able  to  do  it ; and 
etymology  seems  to  identify  in  origin  ken  and  can, 
kennen  and  konnen.  Yet,  while  every  allowance 
may  be  made  for  these  significant  facts,  a scientific 
psychology  also  obliges  us  to  admit  that  at  times 
one  of  tlie  aspects  of  mental  life — knoAvledge  or 
feeling  or  Artll — may  so  predominate  as  to  make 
the  others  practically  negligible  quantities.  There 
is  often  a cool  inert  contemplation  of  bare  fact 
witliout  any  response  from  the  emotions  or  the 
will.  There  are  even  morbid  conditions  of  mind, 
in  which  the  patient  has  a perfectly  clear  idea  of 
what  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
while  his  will  is  so  enfeebled  that  he  has  no  power 
of  constraint  in  the  one  case  or  restraint  in  the 
other.  The  pathology  of  mind  furnishes  strange 
illustrations  of  this  practical  dissociation  of  intelli- 
gence and  will.  (T.  Ribot,  in  his  Les'°,3Ialadies 
de  la  volonti,  Baris,  1883,  gives  a detailed  ex- 
position of  the  subject ; H.  hlaudsley  also  treats 
it  in.  Body  and  Will.  London,  1883,  pt.  iii.,  ‘Will 
in  its  Pathological  Relations.’) 

These  morbid  phenomena  exhibit  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form  that  disintegration  of  mental  unity 
which  in  less  injurious  forms  is  a common  char- 
acteristic of  imperfect  mental  action  in  general. 
For  the  he.althiest  mental  life  is  that  in  which 
intellect  and  emotion  and  Avill  harmoniously  co- 
oper.ate.  Moral  and  religious  teachers  therefore 
have  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  that  mental 


state  which  represents  merely  an  intellectual  ac- 
tivity from  that  Imowledge  or  faith  which  carries 
the  whole  mental  nature  with  it,  involving  the 
assent  of  the  affections  and  the  vdll  as  well  as  of 
the  intellect.  But  all  this  implies  that  virtue 
cannot  be  identified  with  knowledge,  nor  rtce  with 
ignorance,  in  the  ordmary  sense  of  these  terms. 

(2)  But  there  is  another  invalid  assumption  in 
the  doctrine  of  Socrates.  It  is  not  true  that  a man 
may  not  be  willingly  ignorant.  Knowledge  is  not 
a state  of  passive  reception  ; it  alwaj's  implies 
active  effort,  even  if  it  be  only  the  effort  of  atten- 
tion. Consequently,  as  a man  cannot  do  his  duty 
if  he  does  not  know  what  his  duty  is,  he  is  bound 
to  put  forth  the  voluntary  effort  required  to  obtain 
a knowledge  of  his  duty.  If  he  does  not  make  the 
necessary  effbi-t,  then  he  is  to  be  blamed  not  merely 
for  having  done  \\Tong,  but  for  the  ignorance  that 
led  to  his  ^vTong-doiug.  Such  ignorance  may 
relate  either  to  particular  facts  or  to  general  prin- 
cijiles. 

(а)  To  discern  what  is  right  in  particular  cases, 
the  facts  must  be  known.  But  the  agent  may  fail 
to  learn  the  facts  because  he  makes  no  effort  to 
know  them,  possibly  even  because  he  makes  some 
effort  not  to  know  tkem.  In  such  cases  his  is  pro- 
perly said  to  be  wilful  ignorance  ; and,  if  it  is 
pleaded  as  an  excuse,  the  plea  must  be  met  with 
the  reply  that  he  ought  to  have  kno^^^l  better. 

(б)  Often  moral  ignorance  extends  to  general 
principles.  In  the  moral  life  of  men  there  is  no 
fact  more  familiar  than  the  experience  that  con- 
science is  kept  clear  by  a consistent  course  of 
rtrtuous  conduct,  while  it  is  darkened  by  persistent 
indulgence  in  vice.  Men  may  come  to  prefer  moral 
darkness  to  moral  enlightenment  because  their 
deeds  are  eidl  (cf.  Jn  3'“).  As  this  darkening  of 
moral  intelligence  is  a natural  penalty  resulting 
from  habitual  disregard  of  its  teaching,  the  condi- 
tion has  been  described  in  old  religious  language  as 
judicial  blindness.  Such  moral  ignorance,  so  far 
from  being  an  excuse  for  sin,  may  be  its  most 
heinous  aggravation.  In  an  extreme  form  it  maj' 
become  that  fixed  habit  of  resisting  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit — that  ‘ sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost’  (Mt  12^^‘-ll) — which  by  its  very  nature 
cannot  be  forgiven. 

But  ignorance  is  often  involuntary.  Not  only 
individuals,  but  whole  races  and  classes  of  men  are 
placed  at  times  in  such  circumstances  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  even  to  conceive 
any  lofty  ideal  of  morality.  In  particular  cases, 
also,  the  most  cultured  moral  intelligence  may  be 
unavoidably  ignorant  of  facts  necessary  to  a correct 
judgment ; and  consequently  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
refiexion  of  good  men  that  they  would  have  acted 
differently  if  at  the  time  of  action  they  had  Imo-wn 
better.  Under  such  conditions  ignorance  is,  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  old  moralists,  spoken  of 
as  invincible ; and  it  forms  a valid  apology  for 
faulty  conduct.  The  same  principle  of  justice 
demands  further  that  all  moral  judgments  on  the 
conduct  of  men  must  be  modified  by  a regard  for 
the  opportunities  of  enlightenment  which  they 
have  enjoyed.  This  principle  is  made  peculiarly 
explicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  (see  esp.  Lk 

12-i7.  4S^  1120-24)  INVINCIBLE  IGNOHANCE. 

The  problem  of  the  moral  import  of  ignorance  is 
thus  seen  to  be  by  no  means  simple.  The  external 
circumstances  and  the  internal  motives  of  moral 
action  are  so  complicated  that  human  judgment 
practically  breaks  down  in  attempting  to  determine 
how  far  in  individual  cases  ignorance  is  a just  plea. 
It  remains,  of  course,  one  of  the  sustaining  assur- 
ances of  religious  faith  that  in  the  final  accoiuit  all 
the  complications  of  every  man’s  life  vdll  be  truly 
and  justly  appreciated  by  an  Omniscient  Intelb- 
1 gence.  But  the  perplexity  arising  from  these  com- 
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plications  lias  naturally  opened  a wide  field  for 
casuistical  ingenuity.  Unfortunately  the  science 
of  casuistry,  which  might  be  made  a valuable  dis- 
cipline for  the  enlightenment  of  moral  intelligence, 
has  commonly  sho^vn  a tendency  not  to  err  on  the 
side  of  moral  safety,  but  rather  to  try  to  find  how 
near  action  may  go  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  of 
sin  without  actually  slipping  over  into  the  abyss. 
But,  fortunately,  jurisprudence  takes  a healthier 
attitude  ; and  in  the  problems  connected  with  the 
moral  import  of  ignorance  probably  the  jurists  will 
be  found  more  helpful  even  to  the  moralist  than 
any  of  the  casuists.  It  is  true  that  the  juridical 
oint  of  view  difl'ers  from  the  moral.  Still  it  is 
ased  upon  it ; and,  as  jurisprudence  demands 
specific  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  an 
action  is  done,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  impart  some  of 
its  own  definiteness  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
action  as  well.  In  regard  to  our  present  problem, 
jurisprudence  is  in  general  governed  by  the  maxim 
that  ‘ ignorantia  facti  excusat,  ignorantia  juris, 
quod  quisque  scire  tenetur,  neminem  excusat.’  It 
is  specially  in  medical  jurisprudence  that  the  prob- 
lems of  moral  ignorance  take  their  most  interesting 
and  important  shape.  For  the  largest  section  of 
this  science  is  that  w^hich  deals  with  insanity  in 
its  relation  to  responsibility,  and  the  old  legal 
definitions  of  insanity  generally  made  moral  ignor- 
ance its  test.  It  was  a common  judicial  decision 
that,  unless  a person  was  at  the  time  ignorant  of 
the  moral  quality  of  the  action  for  which  he  was 
called  to  account,  he  should  be  held  legally  respon- 
sible (Maudsley,  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease, 
pp.  88-98).  Obviously  this  involves  the  assump- 
tion, which  has  been  shown  to  be  involved  also  in 
the  Socratic  doctiine  of  virtue,  that  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  implies  will-power  to  do  it,  and 
that  the  laiowledge  of  what  is  wrong  implies  will- 
power to  refrain  from  doing  it.  But  this  assumption 
has  been  shown  to  be  upset  by  psychology,  especi- 
ally in  its  analysis  of  morbid  phenomena.  It  is 
now,  therefore,  acknowledged  that  mere  ignorance 
of  wrong-doing  is  not  a sufficient  criterion  of 
insanity.  Nervous  or  cerebral  disease  may  gener- 
ate an  impulse  which  the  patient  knows  to  be 
wrong,  but  which  is  so  irresistible  that  he  cannot 
in  justice  be  held  responsible  for  yielding  to  its 
power. 

There  is  another  class  of  actions  arising  from 
ignorance,  on  vv^hich  the  moralist  may  receive  some 
guidance  from  the  more  specific  definitions  of  the 
jurist.  These  are  the  actions  coming  under  the 
general  category  of  mala  praxis — the  malpractice 
of  men  in  their  professions  or  trades.  In  all  the 
occupations  of  life,  injury  may  be  inflicted  by  the 
ignorance  of  practitioners  or  by  that  negligence 
which,  as  etymology  indicates,  is  a peculiar  form  of 
ignorance,  a temporary  lapse  of  intelligence.  In 
cases  of  this  kincl,  while  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a certain  amount  of  ignorance  or  negligence  as 
‘invincible,’  yet  justice  also  demands  that  every 
man  shall  show  reasonable  diligence  in  mastering 
and  applying  the  knowledge  which  he  professes  in 
his  occupation.  But  the  complications  of  modern 
professional  and  industrial  life  run  this  general 
principle  of  justice  into  an  infinitude  of  details,  for 
which  the  legislation  of  all  countries  has  been 
obliged  to  make  elaborately  minute  provisions. 

It  may  be  added  that  a peculiar  modern  phase  of 
semi-professional  life  raises  a curious  question  of 
moral  ignorance.  There  seems  to  be  good  ground 
for  believing  that  in  their  abnormiu  condition 
‘ mediums  ’ indulge  at  times  in  trickery  or  deceit, 
although  in  their  normal  consciousness  they  are  not 
aware  of  what  they  have  done.  It  is  therefore  a 
valid  question,  how  far  such  persons  are  justified 
in  allowing  themselves  to  lapse  into  a condition  in 
vviiich  they  lose  intelligent  self-control,  and  become 


capable  of  doing  unwittingly  actions  which  in  their 
normal  state  they  know  to  be  wrong. 

Literature. — On  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  the  original  sources 
of  information  in  the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  have  been 
given  above.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  Aristotle’s 
critique,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  whole  of  the  Orst  three 
chapters  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Nicortnachean  Ethics  are  of 
interest  in  this  connexion.  The  casuistry  of  moral  ignorance  is 
discussed  at  length  in  J.  P.  Gury,  Compendium  Theologiae 
Moralis,  Paris,  1850,  which  is  illustrated  by  its  companion  volume 
of  Casus  Conscientice,  do.  1863.  In  this  work  Tractatus  1.,  de 
Actilnis  Uumanis,  has  a section  (cap.  ii.  art.  iii.  § 1)  de  ignen  antia, 
and  Tractatus  ii.,  de  Corscientia,  also  bears  on  the  subject. 
These  passages  should,  of  course,  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
Illustrative  cases  of  conscience.  On  the  relation  of  ignorance  to 
legal  responsibility  the  maxim  quoted  above  finds  a discussion 
of  some  interest  to  the  moralist  in  A Selection  of  Legal  Maxims, 
Classified  and  Illustrated,  by  H.  Broom  (pp.  205-227,  7th  ed., 
London,  1900).  On  the  connexion  of  insanity  with  responsibility, 
moral  as  well  as  legal,  valuable  aid  will  be  found  in  any  of  the 
great  works  on  medical  jurisprudence.  H.  Maudsley’s  Re- 
sponsibility in  Mental  Disease,  London,  1874,  has  been  already 
referred  to,  and  with  it  may  be  mentioned  his  Pathology  of 
Mind^,  do.  1895,  which  devotes  nine  out  of  its  elei’en  chapters 
to  insanity.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Maudsley’s  psychological  and  ethical  views  are  deeply  moulded 
by  an  extreme  determinism.  In  The  Juridical  Review  for 
March,  June,  and  September,  1904,  the  present  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  insanity  is  discussed  from  both  the  medical  and  the 
legal  points  of  view  in  a series  of  articles,  by  J.  B.  Tuke  and 
C.  R.  A.  Howden,  conjointly,  on  ‘The  Relation  of  the  In- 
sanities to  Criminal  Responsibility  and  Civil  Capacity'.’  On 
the  moral  aspect  of  malpractice  there  is  a discussion  in  W. 
Whe well's  Elements  of  Morality*,  Cambridge,  1864,  art.  114. 
Responsibility  for  negligence  is  the  subject  of  a vast  juridical 
literature,  but  it  is  mostly  an  exposition  of  special  provisions  in 
local  legislation.  In  T.  Beveu’s  elaborate  work,  Eegligence  in 
Law^  (Ist  ed.  Principles  of  Eegligeraee),  London,  1895,  bk.  i. 
may  be  referred  to  as  dealing  with  the  ‘ constitutive  principles 
of  the  law.  F.  Pollock’s  The  Law  of  TortsT,  London,  1904, 
devotes  two  chapters  to  negligence.  Browning’s  Slxtdge  the 
Medium  is  an  attempt  at  psychological  and  ethical  analysis  of 
a peculiarly  subtle  condition  of  mind,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  based  on  a fair  study  of  facts.  Of  real  psychological  and 
ethical  value,  however,  is  the  discussion  of  the  same  mental 
condition  in  F.  Podmore's  Modern  Spiritualism , London,  1902, 
ii.  316-328.  J.  CLARK  MURRAY. 

ILLEGITIMACY. — The  subject  of  illegiti- 
macy, in  general,  presents  a number  of  complex 
problems  which  demand  the  close  attention  of  tlie 
sociologist.  No  single  explanation  can  account  for 
isolated  cases,  still  less  can  it  be  used  as  a reason 
for  the  wide  variations  in  the  rates  of  illegitimacy 
in  civilized  communities.  Differences  of  religion, 
of  mental  range,  of  social  conditions  and  aptitudes, 
of  race,  and  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  diflbrent 
countries,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
Great  ilritain,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  48,517 
illegitimate  births  were  registered  in  the  British 
Isles  during  the  year  1910.  As  the  most  recent 
statistics  available  are  those  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a detailed  examination  of  the  prevalence 
of  illegitimacy  in  the  several  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  throw  light  on  some  of  the  ijrobiems 
before  mentioned.  Taking  the  countries  in  the 
Older  of  an  ascending  scale  of  frequency  of  illegiti- 
macy, and  estimating  the  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  to  the  total  number  of  births,  unless  where 
otherwise  stated,  the  percentage  for  Ireland  is  2’8, 
for  England  4 ’3,  for  Wales  5 ’4,  and  for  Scotland 
7-29. 

The  percentage  of  illegitimacy  in  Ireland  varies 
in  the  four  provinces  from  0'7  in  Connaught  to  3’7 
in  Ulster.  The  latter  province  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  above  the  mean  for  Ireland  (2’8) 
during  the  quinquennium  period  1906  to  1910.  Of 
the  counties  of  Ulster,  the  two  with  the  highest 
percentages  are  Antrim  {5’6)  and  Down  (4’6),  the 
two  with  the  lowest  i)ercentages  are  Donegal  (2'0) 
and  Cavan  (Ul).  In  Antrim,  the  district  of  Ballj’- 
money  had  7‘7  per  cent  of  illegitimacy,  and  that 
of  Ballymena  7 ’3  per  cent ; in  Down  the  district  of 
Newtownards  had  5'5  pci-  cent  of  illegitimacy,  and 
Banbridge  5 ’2  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  illegiti- 
macy in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  were  2’6 
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and  3'3  respectively.  An  analysis  oi  those  varying 
ratios  in  the  different  parts  and  districts  of  Ireland 
points  to  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  large 
market  to'wns  suhserving  agricultural  districts, 
and  the  populous  rural  and  maritime  districts  of 
North  East  Ulster— a condition  of  affairs  quite 
different  from  that  obtaining  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  where  illegitimacy  is  most  common 
in  thinly  populated  rural  districts.  At  first  sight 
racial  differences  may  appear  to  account  for  the 
distinction  referred  to.  In  the  eastern  half  of 
Ulster  the  majority  of  the.  inhabitants  are  of  Scottish 
descent,  while  in  Connaught  the  race  is  almost 
whollyCeltic.  Illegitimacy  is,  however,  as  common, 
if  not  more  so,  among  the  Celtic  population  of 
Scotland  as  among  the  Teutonic,  and  commoner  in 
Celtic  Wales  than  in  Teutonic  England.  Probably 
the  explanation,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  a wholesome  effect  in  preventing 
illegitimacy. 

Of  the  ten  districts  into  which  England  is  divided, 
those  which  are  under  the  mean  rate  of  illegiti- 
macy (4'3  per  cent)  are  the  South  Midland  (3'7  per 
cent)  and  West  Midland  (3‘9  percent),  and  those 
which  are  over  it  are  the  North  Midland  (4'9  per 
cent).  North  Western  (4'5  per  cent),  Yorkshire  (4-5 
per  cent),  and  Northern  (5'5  per  cent).  Eight 
counties  form  the  South  Midland  district,  and  in 
four  of  these  (Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Northamptonshire)  illegitimacy  is 
on  a relatively  low  scale ; in  the  remaining  four 
the  percentages  are  : Bedfordshire  4'4,  Cambridge 
5T,  Huntingdon  5 '6,  and  Oxford  5 '7.  In  the 
Thame  district  of  Oxfordshire,  which  comprises 
Lewknor  and  Thame,  the  high  percentage  of  8 '2  is 
attained.  This  rate  is  higher  than  that  obtaining 
in  the  highest  of  all  the  districts,  the  Northern, 
and  exceeds  by  2'9  per  cent  that  of  the  County  of 
Westmorland,  which  is  the  county  with  the  largest 
amount  of  illegitimacy  in  the  Northern  district. 
In  London  there  is  4’0  per  cent  of  illegitimacy.  It 
will  be  noted  that  illegitimacy  is  more  ^evalent 
in  the  rural  and  agTicultural  districts  of  England, 
and  especially  where  those  districts  are  not  thickly 
populated.  The  relatively  low  rates  in  London 
and  large  towns  are  undoubtedly  helped  by  the 
steady  influx  of  well-doing  and  enterprising  young 
people  from  country  districts ; the  same  cause 
adversely  affects  the  country  districts.  In  this 
connexion,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
illegitimacy  and  immorality  are  not  synonymous 
terms.  In  large  cities,  sexual  immorality  is 
prevalent,  and  opportunities  for  its  practice  are 
more  abundant  and  less  exposed  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion  than  in  the  country.  In  large  cities, 
moreover,  illegal  means  to  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  pregnancy  are  not  uncommonly  used,  and  can 
be  resorted  to  with  less  risk  of  detection,  injury, 
and  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system 
of  cohabitation,  especially  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  large  cities,  is  a source  of  illegitimacy ; and 
such  a mode  of  life  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  continuous  immorality. 

Wales  affords,  in  contrast  to  Ireland,  the  example 
of  a Celtic  race  with  the  presence  of  a large  amount 
of  illegitimacy  in  its  midst.  The  average  percent- 
age for  the  wliole  of  Wales  is  5'4,  or  1'3  per  cent 
higher  than  that  of  England  and  2’6  per  cent  above 
that  of  Ireland.  In  the  country  districts  of  Wales, 
the  highest  levels  are  reached  in  Anglesey  (8'7  per 
cent),  Radnor  (7'5  percent)  and  Montgomery  (7 '5 
per  cent).  The  most  thickly  peopled  county, 
Glamorgan,  has  the  low  percentage  of  2'8.  When 
subdivisions  of  counties  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, Bala,  an  inland  rural  district  of  Merioneth, 
gives  the  high  rate  of  13T ; and  Anglesey,  a 
maritime-rural  district,  has  11  per  cent  of  illegiti- 


macy. The  same  remarks  which  were  made  on 
England  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  a high 
rate  of  illegitimacy  in  a rural  and  thinly  scattered 
populace  apply  to  Wales,  and,  as  the  sequel  will 
show,  to  Scotland,  with  this  proviso  regarding  the 
last  two  countries,  tliat  the  proximity  of  a mari- 
time population  to  such  rural  districts  tends  to  an 
increase  of  illegitimacy.  In  Wales,  as  in  Scotland, 
peculiar  social  customs,  concurred  in  by  tradition, 
are  not  rmcommon  in  country  districts  during 
courtship,  and  these  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
amount  of  illegitimacy. 

Of  the  four  countries,  Scotland  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  illegitimacy,  namely  7 '29.  The 
percentage  varies  from  14 '51  in  Banffshire  to  4 ’49 
in  Dumbarton.  All  the  Scottish  counties,  towns, 
and  cities  have  an  average  illegitimacy  rate  above 
the  English  mean  of  4'3  per  cent.  In  the  principal 
towns,  there  is  a variation  from  a maximum  of  9‘79 
in  Edinburgh  to  a minimum  of  3 '96 — the  percentage 
found  in  Govan  and  Coatbridge.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  passing  that  Govan  and  Coatbridge  are  two 
large  industrial  centres,  whose  population  consists  of 
the  working  classes.  The  average  percentage  for  the 
principal  towns  in  Scotland  is  7 "35.  Large  tcwns 
have  5'74  per  cent  of  illegitimacy;  small  towns 
6 '63  per  cent;  mainland  rural  districts  7 "24  per 
cent ; and  insular  rural  6T4.  The  Eastern  districts, 
with  a more  fertile  soil  and  better  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  the  Western,  show  a 
greater  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  than  the  Western. 
The  Northern  and  Southern  districts  have  the  h.igh 
rates  of  8 '7  and  11 ‘85  per  cent  respectively.  When 
a comparison  of  county  districts  is  made,  three 
have  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  illegitimacy 
— Banff  14-51,  Elgin  14-27,  and  Wigtown  13-41. 
These  three  counties  are  mainly  agricultural,  with 
a large  admixture  of  seafaring  population.  More 
than  one-fourth  (5951)  of  the  male  population  of 
Banfishire  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  more  than  one-fifth  (4183)  are  fishermen  or 
seafaring  men.  Almost  similar  conditions  to  those 
prevailing  in  Banff  with  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  the  population  are  to  be  found  in  Elgin  and 
Wigtown.  On  the  other  hand,  in  counties  with 
the  lowest  number  of  illegitimate  children,  such 
as  Dumbarton  (4-49  per  cent),  the  populace  is  to  a 
large  extent  occupied  in  shipbuilding,  foundries, 
engineei-ing,  andcalico-printing works.  The  housing 
of  farm  sei-vants  of  both  sexes  in  bothies — a custom 
peculiar  to  Scotland — is  regarded  as  a fruitful 
source  of  illegitimacy,  especially  in  those  districts 
where  the  rate  is  high. 

The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  majority  of 
civilized  countries  throughout  the  world  has  been 
very  marked.  If  the  quinquennium  1901-1905  is 
compared  -with  that  twenty  years  earlier,  the  fall 
in  the  birth  rates  in  Switzerland,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Spain  has  been  about  3 per  cent ; it  reached  14 
per  cent  in  France  and  Italy ; 16  per  cent  in  Servia, 
England,  Wales,  and  Hungary ; 25  per  cent  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth ; and  27  per  cent  in 
New  Zealand.  Except  in  the  cases  of  the  German 
Empire,  Sweden,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth,  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  is  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing fall  in  the  general  birth  rate.  This  marked 
decrease  in  the  majority  of  European  and  other 
civilized  countries  has  been  almost  continuous 
dm-ing  20  years.  With  the  exception  of  Sweden 
and  France,  where  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
7-5  and  8-5  per  cent  respectively,  it  has  varied 
within  wide  limits.  Thus  it  has  been  3-1  per  cent 
in  Spain,  39-7  per  cent  in  England,  37-4  per  cent  in 
Scotland,  and  13-6  per  cent  in  Ireland.  The 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  unmarried 
and  widowed  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45 
years  of  age  and  for  the  years  1900-1902  reached 
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its  highest  points  in  Austria  and  the  German 
Empire  ; the  numbers  in  those  two  countries  were 
40'1  and  27 "4  respectively.  Calculated  on  the  same 
basis,  the  smallest  number  of  illegitimate  births 
took  place  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ireland,  where 
the  numbers  were  6 '8  and  3 '8  respectively. 


Countries  (arranged  in 
order  of  rates  in  1900- 
1902). 

Austria  . . • . 

German  Empire  . 

Sweden 

Denmark  . , , . 

Prussia 

Italy 

France  

Belgium  . . . . 

Norway 

Spain 

Scotland  .... 
Australian  Commonwealth  . 
Switzerland  . . . . 

New  Zealand 
England  and  Wales 
The  Netherlands  . 

Ireland 


Proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  per  1000  unmarried 
and  widowed  women  aged 
15  to  45  years. 

40‘1 

27*4 

24*3 

24*2 

23-7 

19*4 

lO'l 

17-8 

17*2 

15-6 

13*4 

13*2 

. . . 9*8 

. , . 8-9 

8*6 

. . . 6*8 

3-8 


The  causes  underlying  the  almost  universal 
decline  in  the  amount  of  illegitimacy  are  difficult 
to  determine.  Beneficent  legislation,  social  activi- 
ties, a more  elevated  moral  tone,  and  extended 
practice  of  the  Christian  religion  are  undoubtedly 
at  their  root.  In  the  discussion  of  illegitimacy 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  influence  of  race,  religion,  and 
some  social  surroundings  and  conditions.  It  now 
remains  to  refer  to  these  more  fully  and  add  other 
factors  which  exert  a modifying  power. 

There  are  differences  in  laws  relating  to  illegiti- 
macy which  have  a restraining  influence  or  the 
reverse  on  its  prevalence.  By  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  most  of  the 


Continental  countries,  an  illegitimate  child  is  fully 
legitimated  hy  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents.  Such  laws  were  intended  to  benefit  the 
child  by  removing  its  dishonour  and  disgrace  ; hut 
a subsequent  maniage  does  not  always  take  place, 
and  a woman  is  often  led  into  immoral  courses  hy 
the  promise  of  marriage,  which  the  man  either 
refuses  or  never  intended  to  fulfil.  In  Scot- 
land at  any  rate,  this  state  of  the  law,  combined 
with  a common  custom  among  the  lower  classes  in 
country  districts  and  fishing  villages,  whereby 
marriage  does  not  take  place  until  the  woman  is 
■with  child,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  high 
position  it  takes  with  respect  to  illegitimacy.  This 
conclusion  is  justified  when  the  efiect  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  law  in  other  portions  of  the  British 
Isles  is  considered.  By  English  common  law,  an 
illegitimate  child  cannot  be  legitimated,  though 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  legitimate  children  whose 
parents  subsequently  marry. 

A factor  that  cannot  he  disregarded  in  the  pro- 
duction of  illegitimacy  is  the  state  of  the  law  to- 
wards the  fathers  and  mothers  of  such  children. 
In  Scotland,  the  mother  has  legal  custody  of  the 
child  until  the  age  of  10  years,  and  the  fatlier  is 
legally  hound  to  contribute  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  weekly 
towards  the  aliment  of  the  child  ; in  England,  the 
putative  father  may  be  summoned  and  compelled 
to  make  a proper  allowance  not  exceeding  5s.  per 
week.  Here  also  the  maintenance  of  the  child 


devolves  on  the  mother,  who  is  bound  to  maintain 
the  child  as  part  of  her  family  so  long  as  she 
remains  unmarried,  or  until  the  child  is  16  years  of 
age  or  gains  a settlement  in  its  own  right,  or,  being 
a female,  is  married.  Thus  a man  is  penalized  for 
having  an  illegitimate  child  to  the  extent  of,  at 
most,  a meagre  pittance  of  5s.  per  week,  and  is 
often  allowed  to  go  scot  free,  either  from  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  to  sue  for  aliment,  lest  such 
action  might  spoil  the  prospects  of  a future  marri- 


age, or  by  the  facilities  afiorded  of  escaping  his 
obligations  hy  emigration  to  another  country. 
Even  when  all  the  legal  obligations  are  undertaken 
hy  the  parents,  an  illegitimate  child  is  expected  to 
earn  its  own  living  and  take  care  of  itsmf  at  the 
early  age  of  16.  Social  legislation  tending  to 
guard  child  life  from  immorality,  and  providing 
for  the  better  care  and  training  of  such  children, 
ought  to  embrace  more  suitable  provision  for  the 
illegitimate  child  as  well  as  sounder  measures  for 
combating  illegitimacy.  Already  the  Children’s 
Act  in  this  country  has  had  a beneficent  effect  in 
these  directions,  and  it  is  much  needed  when  the 
mortality  of  illegitimate  children  is  compared  with 
that  of  legitimate.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
illegitimate  starts  life  less  fitted  physically  for  the 
battle  than  the  legitimate.  The  deaths  from  all 
varieties  of  disease  are  greater  among  illegitimate 
cliihlren  under  one  year  than  among  legitimate 
children  of  the  same  age.  With  reference  to  stat- 
istics applicable  to  England  and  Wales  for  1910, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  among  illegitimate  infants 
to  1000  illegitimate  births,  and  among  legitimate 
infants  to  1000  legitimate  births  is  seen  in  the 
following  table  to  be  greater  for  the  illegitimate 
in  all  varieties  of  disease,  and  with  respect  to 
diarrhoeal  and  tubercular  diseases  more  than  double 
the  deaths  from  similar  causes  among  legitimate 
infants. 


Mortality  of  illegitimate  as  compared  with  legitimate  for 
England  and  Wales  under  one  year  of  age,  1910. 


Cause  of  death. 

1.  Common  infectious  diseases 

2.  Diarrhoeal  diseases 

3.  Wasting  diseases  . 

4.  Tubercular  diseases  . 

6.  Miscellaneous  diseases 


Both  sexes. 


Illegitimate. 

8-92 

26-34 

76-29 

7-86 

76-43 


Legitimate. 

7-16 

12-05 

39-02 

3-74 

39-67 


As  in  Great  Britain,  so  it  is  elseuhere.  In 
several  European  countries,  new  legislative  mca-s- 
ures  have  been  adopted  or  are  in  the  course  of 
being  promulgated  which  will  have  a material 
efiect  on  the  existing  amount  of  illegitimacy.  In 
Germany,  where  the  illegitimacy  rate  ranks  next 
to  the  highest  amount,  that  shown  by  Austria 
(see  Table  i.),  the  laws  which  allow  the  father  of 
an  illegitimate  child  to  he  freed  from  his  responsi- 
bilities by  a small  monetary  payment  have  been 
widened  in  their  scope  so  that  such  a father,  in 
addition  to  monetary  aliment,  is  now  required  to 
provide  training  for  his  child  such  as  will  fib  it 
to  earn  its  own  living  in  after  life.  Further,  if  the 
child  should  be  physically  or  mentally  unlit  to  earn 
its  own  livelihood  after  the  statutory  age  limit  of 
16  years,  the  father  must  then  support  it  all  his 
life.  The  governing  principles  of  recent  legislation, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria,  are  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  illegitimate  child.  It  is  generally  re- 
cognized tliat  neither  the  mother  nor  the  father  is 
the  most  suitable  guardian  for  an  illegitimate 
child  : such  parents  make  the  interests  of  tlie  child 
subservient  to  their  own,  and  in  general  they  have 
not  the  moral  strength  to  retrieve  tlie  honourable 
position  which  they  have  lost  hy  giving  the  same 
attention  and  care  to  the  child  which  it  wmild 
receive  had  it  been  horn  in  lawful  wedlock.  On 
these  grounds  an  official  guardian — the  Vormund — 
is  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  Germany  the 
motlier  may  be — though  she  seldom  is — appointed 
guardian.  In  Austria,  it  is  illegal  for  the  mother 
to  he  appointed  to  (his  position.  The  reasons 
given  for  forbidding  the  mother  to  he  Vormund 
are  those  already  mentioned,  in  .-uldition  to  the 
fear  that  she  might  not  like  to  disple.-ise  the  father 
hy  putting  into  force  the  laws  protecting  the  child, 
and  this  might  lead  to  the  child’s  being  neglected. 
Again,  the  Vormund  must  he  some  person  other 
than  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child,  or  the 
father’s  relatives,  or  any  one  who  may  have  an 
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interest  in  saving  expense  to  the  father.  In  the 
performance  of  his  or  her  duties,  the  guardian  is 
assisted  by  voluntary  agencies — such  agencies  as 
tlie  Vigilance  Societies  of  llritain.  The  guardian 
appointed  by  law  is  usually  the  president  of  one  of 
these  societies,  and  among  the  duties  which  are 
required  to  he  performed  are  the  proper  direction 
of  aliment  so  as  to  educate  and  train  the  cliild  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  the  legitimation  of  the 
child  by  inducing  the  father  to  marry  the  mother. 
In  Austria  about  one-half,  45 '4  per  cent,  of  the  ille- 
gitimate children  have  become  legitimated  in  this 
waj^  through  the  influence  of  the  Vormund  and 
his  voluntary  helpers. 

In  France,  where  the  lot  of  the  illegitimate  has 
been  made  extremely  hard  by  the  existence  of 
article  340  of  the  civil  code  containing  the  well- 
known  clause,  ‘La  recherche  de  la  paternity  est 
interdite,’  an  Act  to  remove  the  hardships  and 
amend  the  existing  law  has  been  announced. 
There  are  many  points  in  this  Act  which  find 
general  acceptance  throughout  France ; and,  should 
it  become  law,  it  will  tend  to  diminish  illegitimacy 
and  confer  beneflt  on  such  as  are  illegitimate.  By 
a process  at  law  a mother  may  establish  legal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  father  for  his  child  if  the  action 
is  brought  within  two  years  of  its  birth.  Such  an 
action  may  also  be  brought  by  the  Court  which, 
according  to  the  Law  of  July  1907,  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  the  conseil  de  famille. 

One  source  of  illegitimacy  has  not  been  referred 
to,  but  is  worthy  of  special  prominence — that 
which  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  seduction  of  feeble- 
or  defective-minded  women.  Legislative  action 
is  at  present  under  consideration  in  Great  Britain, 
which,  if^successful,  will  prevent  or  at  least  minim- 
ize such  occurrences  in  the  future,  either  by 
placing  the  feeble-minded  woman  under  strict 
guardianship  or  by  visiting  with  severe  punish- 
ment those  who  thus  take  advantage  of  her.  The 
clauses  referred  to  have  the  following  purposes : 
(1)  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief  at  the  time  of  giving  birth  to  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  or  who  are  with  child,  may  be  dealt 
with  and  placed  under  special  care  ; J^2)  any  per- 
son having  carnal  knowledge  of  a feeble-minded 
person  who  is  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Act  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanour.  Legis- 
lation such  as  has  been  described  is  being  under- 
taken in  many  countries  other  than  those  referred 
to,  but  on  similar  lines  to  those  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  from  experience  that  it  will  not  only  reduce 
still  further  the  general  prevalence  of  illegitimacy, 
but  also,  where  the  latter  occurs,  will  remove  or 
alleviate  the  disgrace  that  clings  to  the  illegiti- 
mate throughout  life. 

Literature. — The  statistical  information  and  the  tables  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports 
for  1910  of  the  Registrars-General  of  the  several  countries. 
The  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England  and  Wales  for 
1910  contains  much  valuable  information  relating  to  foreign 
countries.  See  also  Reports  by  the  Presidents  of  Statistical 
Departments  or  Bureaus  of  European  countries,  Reiiorts  of  the 
Registrars-Genera!  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  Reports  of  the 
Chief  Statistician  for  Vital  Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.8.  A.  Cf.  C.  Smith  Rossie,  ‘ The  Love  Child  in  Germany  and 
Austria,’  Eng.  Rev.,  June  1912  ; O.  Spann,  Die  Lage  und  das 
Schicksal  der  unehelichen  Raider,  Leipzig,  1909 ; A.  Keller  and 
H.  Reicher,  Die  Fiirsorge  fur  uneheliche  Kinder,  Vienna, 
1909;  F.  Janisch,  Die  ojfentliche  Schutzfursorge  fiir  die  une- 
helichcn  Kinder,  do.  1906 ; Memoranda  on  ‘ A Social  Evil  in 
Glasgow,’  by  J.  R.  Motion  and  J.  Lindsay,  Glasgow,  1911 ; 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  Bills  before  Parliament  such  as  ‘ The 
Children  Act’ (1908),  ‘Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act ’(1912), 
and  ‘ Mental  Deliciency  Bill  ’ (1912-13). 

Hamilton  Marr. 

ILLUMINATION,  — See  ENCYCLOPdiuiSTS, 
Enlightenment. 

ILLUSION. — By  the  common  usage  of  psy- 
chologj’  the  name  ‘ illusion  ’ is  now  reserved  for 


certain  special  anomalies  of  sense,  which  do  not 
necessarily  involve  any  process  of  cognition  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

For  the  most  part  our  senses  provide  us  with  a 
■well  ordered  and  steadily  integrated  system.  This 
is  most  probably  based  upon  the  various  series  of 
differences  that  are  known  as  the  attributes  of 
sensation.  States  also  occur  that  are  dependent 
upon  variations  in  these  attributes,  and  that  pre- 
sumably are  founded  upon  them  or  consist  of  them. 
These  are  known  as  ‘forms’  {Gestalten)  or  modes, 
and  usually  constitute  variable  series.  Examples 
are  found  in  the  series  of  distances  of  increasing 
length  in  any  of  the  three  dimensions — in  the  line 
of  sight,  or  vertically  or  horizontally  perpendicular 
thereto — in  the  series  of  motions  of  increasing 
speed,  iu  the  series  of  surfaces  of  increasing  area, 
in  the  series  of  positions  ‘ round  the  head  ’ of 
auditory  spiace,  and  so  on.  These  series  become 
correlated  with  one  another  in  the  sensory  experi- 
ence of  ourselves,  and  presumably  of  all  other 
creatures  in  pr^ortion  to  their  complexity  and 
development.  In  these  higher  developments  at 
least  the  order  of  the  system  is  manifest.  No  one 
fails  to  respond  coherently,  by  action  or  by  tlicught, 
to  the  integration  of  apparent  size  with  distance 
from  the  point  of  observation.  To  uniocular  vision 
the  apparent  surface  of  an  object  varies  inversely 
with  the  square  of  the  distance.  In  normal  bin- 
ocular vision  this  rule  holds  good  •without  modifica- 
tion only  from  beyond  a certain  distance  from  the 
eye.  For  nearer  distances,  within  which  differ- 
ences of  optical  position  (convergence,  divergence) 
are  effectively  distinct,  the  apparent  surface  tends 
to  retain  one  and  the  same  size.  We  do  not 
notice  differences  in  the  apparent  size  of  equally 
tall  persons  seated  around  a drawing-room  or  mov- 
ing about  in  it.  But  a photograph  shows  us  how 
their  projections  on  our  retinae  must  differ.  And, 
if  we  seat  them  in  a row  and  look  along  it,  rve  can 
easily  see  these  difl'erences.  For  we  then  destroy 
the  integrative  process  which  usually  guides  us 
at  near  distances,  and  base  our  perception  solely 
upon  such  differences  as  are  conveyed  by  the  size 
of  the  retinal  impressions,  which  alone  guide  us 
at  great  distances.  Thus  in  various  circumstances 
various  integrative  processes,  based  upon  a mani- 
fold of  simpler  sensory  data,  guide  us,  or  rather 
our  cog'nition.  From  their  oivn  point  of  vieiv, 
however,  our  sensory  processes  are  simply  har- 
monious and  systematic.  If  I am  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a motor  horn,  I can  usually  locate 
it  in  a position  in  the  horizontal  plane  roxmd  my 
head  with  considerable  accuracy.  If  my  head  and 
eyes  are  impelled  to  turn  towards  this  point,  its 
source,  they  will  turn  rapidly  and  accurately.  If 
the  motor  horn  is  a familiar  one,  I shall  also  have 
some  ‘ idea  ’ (I  shall  experience  some  mode)  of  the 
distance  of  the  motor  from  me,  even  before  I see 
it.  And,  when  1 see  it,  this  auditorj’  distance  will 
be  confirmed  by  the  visual  distance  at  -which  it 
will  appear,  and  that  again  by  its  apparent  sixe. 
In  a sense  there  is,  of  course,  no  confirmatory  pro- 
cess here  at  all,  for  that  strikes  beyond  the  senses 
into  cognition,  anticipatory  belief,  and  judgment 
of  coherence.  It  is  rather  merely  the  fact  that 
all  the  more  complex  and  usual  sensory  processes 
are  adjusted  to  one  another,  integrated  and  cor- 
related in  a systematic  way.  It  is  also  true  that, 
if  sense  is  stripped  of  cognition,  it  can  never  be 
illusory,  in  so  far  as  illusory  is  taken  to  include 
a reference  to  the  realities  of  the  external  world. 
For,  stripped  of  cognition  and  the  memory  which 
it  involves,  sense  can  refer  only  to  sense,  both 
being  actually  present  and  given,  linked  to  one 
another  by  integrative  processes.  A reference  to 
a permanent  object  means  at  least  a reference  to 
the  contents  and  implications  of  experiences  that 
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are  not  actually  present.  Nevertheless,  every 
cognition  of  the  outer  world  implies  and  involves 
such  an  integration  of  sense  as  will  make  it 
possible.  And  sense  must  be  systematic  for 
systematic  knowledge  to  be  possible  by  means 
of  it. 

In  the  major  part  of  the  complex  integrations 
of  sense,  then,  the  combining  factors  and  their 
references  and  attachments  to  one  another  are 
patent  and  manifest.  An  illusion,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a ‘ departure  ’ from  these  generally  pre- 
\ ailing  schemes  of  sense  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  ‘ hidden  ’ factors — factors  which  do  not  them- 
selves fall  within  any  of  the  main  integrative 
schemes  of  sense.  As  their  effects,  however,  ap- 
pear in  sense  and  within  a common  integration, 
they  get  wrongly  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
that  process  which  in  the  course  of  ordinary  in- 
tegration would  bring  them  about.  Thus  arises 
a primitive  kind  of  error,  which  has  much  interest 
for  epistemology,  just  because  it  is  so  primitive. 
It  provides  a case  of  natural  or  unavoidable  error, 
which  is,  none  the  less,  erroneous  and  misleading. 
This  peculiarity  gives  special  importance  to  the 
study  of  illusions,  and  raises  them  far  above  the 
triviality  which  any  practical  considerations  would 
attach  to  their  study. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  retinal  irradiation  whereby 
a bright  surface  looks  larger  than  a dark  surface 
of  the  same  real  size,  the  untutored  mind  will  act 
and  think  as  if  the  bright  surface  were  really 
larger.  Such  a mind  is  guided  by  the  habitual 
integration  of  distance  from  the  eye  and  apparent 
size  of  surface,  according  to  which  two  surfaces  of 
the  same  apparent  size  and  at  the  same  apparent 
distance  should  be  of  the  same  real  size,  i.e.  should 
give  the  same  results  by  the  method  of  visual 
superposition  through  the  medium  of,  say,  a foot- 
rule.  The  hidden  cause  of  this  illusion  is  sought 
on  the  retina,  where  its  presence  is  hardly  verifi- 
able, because  there  is  no  psychical  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases  which  might  account  for  the 
effect.  Similarly  the  red  letters  of  a coloured 
lamp  sign  appear  farther  away  than  the  green  or 
blue  ones,  because  the  cause — a mere  matter  of 
the  difference  of  refraction  of  coloured  lights,  and 
hence  of  retinal  ‘ disparity  ’ — is  hidden  (cf.  the  red 
and  blue  patterns  on  many  rugs).  We  soon  dis- 
cover the  illusion  in  this  case  when  we  see  that 
the  frame  of  the  sign  or  the  glass  upon  which  the 
letters  stand  is  flat.  Still  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
we  discover  this  only  in  virtue  of  the  correlations 
of  sense  with  which  it  disagrees. 

In  the  illusions  of  reversible  perspective  there  is 
no  retinal  distortion.  The  cube  that  appears  solid, 
though  merely  drawn  upon  a flat  surface,  makes 
identical  impressions  upon  both  eyes.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  upon  which  the 
cube  is  drawn  still  appears  flat,  that  the  illusion 
holds  also  for  uniocular  observation,  and  that  the 
illusory  solid  changes  its  aspect  from  moment  to 
moment,  all  the  then  far  points  now  appearing  to 
be  near  and  vice  versa.  If  there  is  thus  no  change 
in  the  outer  or  in  the  retinal  impressions  to  account 
for  the  apparent  solidity  and  its  reversal,  the 
cause  of  these  will  lie  in  some  more  central  physio- 
logical factor  or  in  a purely  psychical  factor. 
Thus  fatigue  is  said  to  determine  at  which  moment 
the  reversal  shall  happen,  when  the  psychical  de- 
terminations given  by  change  of  fixation  and  by 
thinking  of  one  or  other  form  of  the  solid  have 
been  excluded.  Under  certain  circumstances,  e.q. 
momentary  exposure,  supporting  indices,  suppres- 
sion of  background,  etc. , the  illusion  can  be  greatly 
increased.  The  cube  wUl  appear  to  be  ‘ really  ’ 
solid.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding only  the  integrations  of  sense  which  in 
ordinary  circumstances  make  the  illusion  obvious, 


viz.  that  we  see  the  object  looked  at — paper  and 
drawing  of  cube  upon  it— as  if  it  were  at  once  flat 
and  solid.  The  hidden  cause  of  this  illusion  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  nature  of  stereoscopy  as  a purely 
psjmhical  process.  Possibly  a primitive  form  of 
integrative  recall  operates  here.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  cause  of  the  illusions  of  reversible 
perspective,  whether  it  be  found  in  the  process  of 
redintegrative  memory  or  not,  should  be  hidden  ; 
for  the  fusion  that  characterizes  stereoscopy  almost 
entirely  obscures  any  psychical  integrative  factors 
it  may  contain.  We  are  not  usually  aware  of  the 
double  images  that  all  vision  involves,  but  only  of 
their  integrative  result. 

The  other  illusions  of  sense  still  await  definite 
classification.  Much  research  has  been  done  on 
them,  but  the  discovery  of  their  causes  is  per- 
plexingly  difficult.  A familiar  example  and  one 
of  the  most  pronounced  is  the  Miiller-Lyer  illusion, 
in  which  the  lengths  of  two  equal  horizontal  lines 
are  distorted  by  the  addition  to  their  ends  of 
two  arrow-heads,  pointing,  in  the  one  outwards 

( < ),  in  the  other  inwards  ( > < ).  The 

former  line  seems  much  shorter.  The  amount  of 
the  illusion  has  been  measured  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. Anything  that  tends  to  let  the  com- 
pared horizontal  lines  become  prominent  reduces, 
or  destroys,  the  illusion.  Certain  primitive  people 
are  not  subject  to  the  illusion  ; their  synthetic 
visual  capacity  is  probably  low.  If  an  analytic 
habit  of  vision  is  practised,  the  illusion  can  like- 
wise be  suppressed.  But  the  synthetic  attitude  is 
the  usual  one  in  ourselves  ; for  the  illusion  appears 
even  when  the  exposure  is  momentary.  If  a regu- 
lar series  of  Miiller-Lyer  figures  is  prepared  in 
which  the  arrow-head  lines  revolve  harmoniously 
about  the  two  end  points  of  the  horizontal  line, 
and  if  this  series  is  shown  in  the  stroboscope 
(projection  by  the  cinematograph  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  this),  the  illusion  will  show  its  pre- 
sence most  emphatically,  for  the  horizontal  line 
will  appear  to  shorten  and  lengthen,  and  the  end 
points  will  appear  to  move  up  and  down.  Many 
theories  of  this  and  other  similar  Ulusions  have 
been  given,  but  most  of  these — especially  such  as 
involve  a reference  to  the  physiology  of  the  retina 
or  of  the  optical  muscles — have  been  shown  to  he 
untenable.  The  final  explanation,  however,  is  not 
even  yet  quite  clear.  Though  we  are  told  to  com- 
pare the  lengths  of  the  horizontal  lines,  we  seem  to 
be  compelled  by  the  hidden  cause  of  the  illusion 
to  compare  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  two  figures 
instead,  and  to  refer  the  result  of  this  comparison 
to  the  comparison  which  we  were  instructed  and 
endeavoured  to  make.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
learn  that  it  is  the  end  lines  which  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  illusion  ; but  it  requires  very 
little  insight  into  psychological  science  to  discern 
that  this  most  patent  factor  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  illusion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  side  lines 
which  should  alter  lengths  or  spaces.  The  cause 
must  lie  hidden  in  psychical  processes,  built  upon 
the  skeleton  of  lines  given  in  the  figure,  but  not 
patent  in  it ; for  the  illusion  just  consists  in  the 
difference  between  the  size  of  the  line  as  a mere 
line  and  the  size  of  the  line  as  an  element  in  a 
complex  of  lines  and  spaces. 

Much  remains  to  be  discovered  before  we  can 
fully  explain  the  illusions.  Apart  from  the  dis- 
covery of  special  facts,  the  greatest  contribution 
towards  their  solution  will  probably  be  made  by 
the  progress  of  general  psychological  theory  re- 
garding the  interconnexions  of  sensory  states  of 
different  complexity. 

In  the  illusions  of  perception  proper,  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  redintegrative  completion  of  a 
sensory  presentation  that  forms  a part  of  two  or 
more  of  the  perceptual  complexes  of  an  individual. 
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Thus  a shadowy  form  seen  at  the  roadside  on  a dark 
night  might  he  the  outline  of  a hush,  a brigand,  or  a 
lieast.  One  would  suffer  from  illusion  if  one  took  it 
for  anything  hut  the  harmless  shrub.  But  the  mis- 
takes one  makes  have  clear  though  hidden  motives. 
What  is  seen  and  heard  and  felt  and  known  all 
suggest  the  ordinary  wayside  objects,  hut  the 
fears  that  more  or  less  assail  us  all  in  the  dark 
help  us  to  see  what  we  dread.  To  children,  who 
instinctively  dread  the  darkness,  the  terrors  of  the 
way  to  bed  up  the  dark  stair  through  the  unlit 
halls  are  very  real  indeed.  We  need  not  appeal 
to  special  ‘ traumata  ’ for  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  these  fears.  Children  naturally  fear 
darkness,  strangers,  and  animals  separately ; and 
these  fears  are  sufficiently  similar  to  he  able  to 
induce  one  another  where  that  is  possible.  Of 
course,  many  a child  knows  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  unlit  home,  but  revived 
images  combine  so  readily  with  the  data  of  per- 
ception of  the  same  sense  which  evokes  them 
that  they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  usual  cause 
of  the  latter.  Their  own  cause  thus  becomes 
hidden.  In  the  illu.sion.s  of  suggestion  we  also  see 
the  operation  of  hidden  causes  which,  of  course. 


may  be  either  emotional  or  merely  associative  and 
cognitive,  or  both. 

In  general,  then,  true  illusions  all  owe  their 
being  to  the  fact  that  incidental  integrative  and 
fusional  coherences  of  (broadly)  simultaneous  ex- 
periences may  obscure  or  usurp  to  them.selves  the 
references  which  parts  of  these  experiences  pos- 
sess and  would  otherwise  jilainly  reveal.  True 
illusions  are,  therefore,  all  of  p.sychical  origin. 
There  is  no  sense  or  purpose  in  speaking  of  tlie 
disparity  between  the  psychical  and  tlie  material 
as  being  illusory.  For  the  same  reason,  illusions 
caused  by  the  anomalous  distortion  of  impressions 
by  the  sense-organ  hardly  deserve  the  name.  They 
enjoyit  only  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  anomaly 
which  they  represent  exists  both  on  the  material 
and  on  the  psychical  side. 

LiTKRATuaE. — For  a very  broad  treatment  of  illusion  as 
equivalent  to  error,  see  James  Sully,  JUnsiuns,  London,  1881. 
For  an  introduction  to  the  experimental  investijnition  of  the 
illusions,  see  any  good  text-book  of  experimental  psychology, 
e.g.  C.  S.  Myers,  A Text-iovk  of  Expirimeiital  Fsychology'i, 
Cambridge,  1911,  eh.  xxii.,  or  E.  B.  Titchener,  Experimental 
Psychology,  New  York,  1905,  i.  1.51-170,  and  ii.  303-328,  where 
numerous  references  to  the  experimental  literature  will  be 

found.  Henry  J.  Watt. 
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General  and  Primitive  (G.  d’Alviella),  p.  110. 

jEgean  (H.  Ii.  Hall),  p.  116. 

Babylonian  (L.  W.  King),  p.  117. 

Buddhist  (A.  S.  Geden),  p.  119. 

Celtic  (J.  L.  Gerig),  p.  127. 

Chinese  (J.  Dyer  Ball),  p.  130. 

Christian.— See  IcoNocLA,SM,  Images  and  Idols 
(General  and  Primitive),  Worship  (Christian). 

Egyptian  (J.  Baikie),  p.  131. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (General  and  Primi- 
tive).— There  is  a theory  that  certain  species  of 
animals  have  the  instinct  of  proportion  and  even  a 
feeling  for  art,  as  shown  by  the  habitations  whicli 
they  make  for  themselves,  the  way  in  which  they 
ornament  them,  the  influence  of  the  plumage  or 
the  song  of  the  male  on  the  female,  etc.  ; but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man  alone  possesses  the 
gift  of  making  images,  i.c.  of  creating  figured 
representations  of  beings  and  objects  for  a utili- 
tarian or  sentimental  purpose.  This  kind  of  repre- 
sentation implies  not  only  that  man  reasons  about 
his  ocular  impressions,  but  also  that  he  claims  the 
power  of  exteriorizing  them  accurately  and  even  of 
reproducing  them  after  they  have  disappeared 
from  his  vision. 

I.  Classification. — Images  having  a religious 
value  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : (1)  purely 
representative  images,  (2)  magical  images,  and  (3) 
idols. 

I.  Purely  representative  images. — This  class 
includes  drawn,  carved,  sculjitured,  or  painted 
images  of  a purely  commemorative,  instructive,  or 
edifying  nature,  i.e.  whose  only  aim  is  to  repro- 
duce the  features  of  a real  or  ideal  person,  the 
shape  of  a well-known  object,  an  episode  taken 
from  history  or  legend,  the  appearance  of  a sacred 
spot,  or  the  celebration  of  a rite.  Every  one  likes 
to  have  near  him  whatever  reminds  him  of  the 
beings  whom  he  loves  or  worships — especially  their 
image  ; this  feeling  alone  would  suffice  to  explain 
the  frequency  of  figures  representing  either  persons 
who  have  played  an  important  part  in  worship, 
sucli  as  priests,  reformers,  miracle-workers, 
scholars,  theologians,  and  martyrs,  or  the  super- 
human beings  to  whom  the  worship  is  rendered. 
J.  B.  de  llos.si,^  analyzing  the  different  kinds  of 

> Aperqu  giniral  sur  le.i  catacombes,  Paris,  1807,  p.  17. 


Greek  and  Roman  (P.  Gardner),  p.  133. 

Hebrew  and  Canaanite  (Adolphe  Lods),  p.  138. 

Indian  (W.  Crooke),  p.  142. 

Japanese  and  Korean  (T.  Harada),  p.  146. 

Lapp  and  Samoyed  (D.  MacEitchie),  p.  148. 

Muslim  (E.  Sell),  p.  150. 

Persian  (A.  V.  W.  Jackson),  p.  151. 

Teutonic  and  Slavic  (M.  E.  Seaton),  p.  155. 

Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  159. 

images  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  makes  a 
classification  which  miglit  be  applied  to  the  figured 
representations  of  religions  in  general ; (1)  hieratic 
portraits,  (2)  ideographical  symbols,  (3)  allegorical 
paintings  illustrating  parables,  (4)  historical  scenes 
drawn  from  OT  and  NT,  (5)  scenes  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  (6)  reproductions  of 
ritualistic  ceremonies. 

The  maker  of  an  image  may  either  content  him- 
self with  imitating  an  accepted  type  or  seek  in- 
spiration for  the  treatment  of  his  subject  in  the 
character  and  i61e  ascribed  to  his  model  by 
tradition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  resemblance 
to  the  original  person  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
scenes  are  represented  are  secondary  points  ; all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  people  should  believe  in 
their  accuracy  or  convention  sanction  them.  It  is 
a short  step  from  this  to  purely  allegorical  images 
— representations  of  abstractions  or  ideal  beings, 
such  as  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Virtue  and  Vice, 
Religion,  in  forms  borrowed  from  life.  Even  God 
Himself  has  been  treated  in  this  way.  A.  N, 
Didron,  a famous  19th  cent,  archaeologist,  5vrote  a 
volume  on  the  iconographical  history  of  God.* 
As  an  antithesis  to  this  we  might  mention  the 
copious  iconography  of  the  Devil  published  by 
Paul  Carus.^ 

The  image  may  be  realistic,  but  interpreted  in 
such  a way  that  it  becomes  a pure  symbol — e.g., 
among  Christian  images,  the  lamb  and  the  dove  ; in 
Buddhism,  the  wheel  and  the  lotus-flower  ; among 
the  Egyptians,  the  crux  ansata,  the  winged  globe, 
etc.  Some  of  these  symbols  are  so  clear  as  to 
require  no  comment : the  representation  of  the 
moon  by  a crescent,  of  the  sun  by  a disk  or  a rayed 
face,  the  scales  of  Justice,  the  bandage  over  the 
eyes  of  Love,  the  aureoled  band  coming  forth  from 

1 Iconographie  chretienne,  histoire  de  Lieu,  Paris,  1844. 

2 History  of  the  Devil  from  the  earliest  Times,  Chicago,  1900. 
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a cloud  and  brandishing  a M’eapon ; others  are  so 
complex  that  they  become  rebuses  or  hieroglyphs, 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace — 
e.y.,  the  lish,  A\diich  in  Greek  {Ix^us)  gives  the 
anagram  of  Clirist. 

These  remarks  are  still  more  ajiidicahle  to  the 
representation  of  religious  groups  and  scenes. 
Every  great  historical  religion  except  Judaism 
and  Islam  has  attempted  to  express  its  legends  and 
myths  in  images.  These  representations  may  have 
only  a commemorative  or  explanatoiy  intention  ; 
hut  we  must  remember  that  certain  religions  use 
them  especially  for  tlie  purpose  of  education  and 
edification. 

‘ All  the  pictures  that  we  see  in  the  Church  tell  us  as  plainly 
as  if  the  image  spoke  the  story  of  Christ’s  coining  down  among 
us,  the  miracles  of  His  Mother,  or  the  struggles  and  exploits  of 
the  saints,  so  that  we  may  imitate  their  wonderful  and  ineffable 
actions.’  1 

No  religion  can  rival  Christianity  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  images.  In  some  large  churches,  such 
as  the  French  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Chartres,  Reims, 
and  Amiens,  there  are  as  many  as  two,  three,  or 
four  thousand  statues ; and  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Chartres,  Bourges,  and  Le  Mans,  three,  four,  or 
five  thousand  figures  on  stained-glass.^  Although 
quite  a number  of  these  are  merely  figures  of 
unimportant  personages,  nevertheless  we  have 
here  what  has  been  called  a whole  Bible  for  the 
use  of  the  unlettered.  Ne.xt  to  Christianity  comes 
Buddhism,  which  has  covered  India,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  with  its  bas-reliefs,  and 
flooded  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan  with  its  painted 
images ; in  this  it  has  been  imitated  by  the  other 
religions  of  the  Far  East,  including  Hinduism.  It 
is  superfluous  to  mention  here  the  service  rendered 
to  art  by  the  mythological  compositions  of  Grfeco- 
Eoman  sculpture.  Of  less  importance  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  but  none  the  less  interesting, 
are  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  of  Egyjit,  and  the 
sculptures  of  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  region  where  religious  images 
are  found  forms  a belt  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
which  includes  the  Northern  hemisphere  from 
Japan  to  Mexico,  while  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 
there  are  only  some  rudiments  of  art. 

Tile  desire  to  be  permanently  in  touch  with 
venerated  objects  led  man  to  set  up  his  own  image 
in  places  where  everything  evoked  the  memory  of 
his  Divine  patrons  ; hence  the  effigies  of  private 
persons  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  pagan  antiquity.  In  the  Oriental  monarchies, 
the  right  to  a jilace  in  the  sanctuary  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  images  of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Patesi,  and  the  Great  kings ; even  the  most 
favoured  citizens  never  aspired  beyond  having 
their  features  reproduced  on  a stele  or  in  a statue 
placed  near  their  tomb.  In  Greece,  the  privilege 
of  figuring  in  the  temples  was  accorded  to  the 
images  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  or  of  private 
individuals  who  were  rich  enough  to  ])resent  a 
generous  donation  along  with  their  effigy.  The 
sanctuaiy  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  generally 
the  one  belonging  to  the  god  who  had  watched  over 
the  professional  occupation  of  the  donor,  or  to  the 
god  whom  he  specially  Avorshippcd.'*  The  two 
aims  of  having  the  gods  near  oneself  and  lieing 
near  them  were  frequently  combined  by  placing 
religious  images  on  objects  of  everyday  use — jewels, 
pendants,  whorls,  clothing,  weapons  and  tools, 
va-ses,  lamps,  seals,  and  coins,  the  discovery  and 
interpretation  of  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  principal  ancient  religioTis. 
For  a still  closer  combination  the  faithful  engr.aved 
the  porti’ait  or  the  symbol  of  the  god  on  their  very 
bodies.  Tatuing  has  enahlcd  man  to  .assume  this 

1 John  of  Damascus,  adv.  Constantinum  Cahalinum  Orat.  7 
(PG  xcv.  324). 

2Didron,  Histoire  de.  Dieu,  Paris,  1843,  Iiitrod.  p.  1. 

3 E.  Courbaiid,  in  Darcinhcrf^-Saglio,  s.v.  ‘ Imagfe.’ 


Divine  uniform,  .and  examples  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  from  the  Australian  savage  wlio  paints 
on  his  breast  the  image  of  his  totem  to  the  Breton 
or  Itali.an  sailor  who  has  the  image  of  the  Madonna 
or  of  the  Sacred  Heart  figured  on  hi.s  arm.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  everywhere  the  tatuing  of  the 
uncivilized  has  a religious  or  magical  significance. 

2.  Magical  images,  i.e.  images  having  magical 
properties. — Recent  ethnology  has  thrown  light  on 
the  close  connexion  which  primitive  intelligences 
establish  between  a being  or  object  and  its  figured 
reproductions.  This  is  an  application  of  the  laws 
of  similarity  and  contiguity,  in  which  J.  G.  Frazer 
has  found  two  of  the  cliief  sources  of  magic  belief. 
Primitive  man  believed  that,  by  tracing  an  image, 
he  was  producing  the  reality,  and  that,  when  he 
acted  on  the  image,  he  was  also  acting  on  the 
thing  itself.  From  the  quaternary  age  onwards  we 
find,  on  fragments  of  stone  and  bone,  and  also  on 
the  walls  of  caves,  sculptured,  carved,  or  painted 
imo,ges,  representing  animals  of  the  period. 
Salomon  ReinaclG  reproduces  more  than  1200  of 
these  figures,  and  points  out  that  they  nearly  .all 
represent  species  of  animals  which  formed  the  food 
of  the  people  of  the  time,  and  therefore  the  peojile 
would  natur.ally  desire  to  favour  their  multiplica- 
tion— mammoths,  reindeer,  horses,  goats,  etc. 

As  a result  of  observations  made  in  our  own 
day  .among  the  savages  of  Australia,  it  has  been 
proved  that  among  the  magical  proceedings  for 
jiromoting  the  development  of  species  which  pro- 
vide clans  with  their  totem  .and  their  food  there  is 
.a  certain  worship  of  the  clmrirtgas,  i.e.  blocks  of 
stone  or  pieces  of  wood  on  which  there  has  pre- 
viously been  traced  the  schematic  image  of  the 
totem  and  which  are  placed  underground  in  sacred 
places.  In  other  places,  these  same  figures  are 
painted  on  rocks,  .and  become  the  centre  of  cere- 
monies for  furthering  the  multiplication  of  the 
totem. ^ Another  hunting  people,  the  Bushmen  of 
S.  Africa,  painted  on  the  walls  of  their  caves  very 
good  likenesses  of  the  animals  that  they  hunted 
or  carried  off  from  their  neighbours,  the  Kafirs.^ 
Finally,  similar  paintings  have  been  observed  on 
the  rocks  of  California  and  North  Africa.'* 

Even  among  the  ligured  representations  of  pre- 
historic times,  however,  we  find  some  images  of 
Inarmful  and  undesirable  animals  ; but  these  ex- 
ceptions may  also  have  .a  magic.al  import.  Thus 
the  negro  of  West  Africa  cuts  out  figurines  repre- 
senting crocodiles,  tigers,  or  serpents.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  these  images  by  totem- 
ism,  hut  it  is  simpler  to  account  for  them  thus: 
the  negro  thinks  that,  possessing  the  copy,  he  will 
be  able  to  compel  the  original  to  go  away  or  even 
destroy  it  altogether. 

The  KaiUsh  of  Australia  believe  that  the  rainbow  jirevents 
the  rain  from  falling'  or  makes  it  stop  prematurely.  They 
therefore  draw  a rainbow  on  a shield,  whicli  they  hide  far  from 
the  encampment,  thinking  that  tliey  will  prevent  the  pheno- 
menon by  making  its  image  invisible.^  The  natives  of  Mabiysia 
use  as  preservatives  bamboo  stalks  carved  with  representations 
of  the  scorpions  and  centipedes  which  infest  the  country;  but 
they  set  the  remedy  and  llie  scourge  side  by  side  by  also 
carving  on  the  bamboo  the  image  of  the  pheasant  which  devours 
this  vermin.  Among  the  Burmese,  the  natives  of  the  Slian 
States  use  the  capsufe  of  a plant  called  martinya  as  a snake- 
charm  because  it  roughly  resembles  the  head  of  a venomous 
snake  with  its  two  fangs. 6 All  those  are  applications  of  the 
principle  that  like  acts  on  like,  evokes  it,  or  produces  it.  Emile 


1 li&pertoire  de  Vart  quatci'iinire^  Paris,  1913,  and  ‘L’Art  et  la 
magie*  in  L* Ai^thropoloyie,  1903,  p.  257. 

2 For  the  various  applications  of  tlie  process  in  Australia  and 
among  other  savages,  see  ERE  i.  S21-82.S,  ‘ Note  on  tlie  use  of 
Painting  in  Primitive  Keligions.' 

^ E.  Cartailliac and  H.  Breuil,  La  Caveme d* AUami ya , Berlin, 
1906;  cf.  C.  H.  Tongue,  Bmhinan  Pniniintjfi,  Oxlord,  1900;  A. 
Schweiger,  ‘ Neuentdeckte  Buschmanmnalereicn  in  dcr  Cape* 
Provinz  ’ in  A alhropox^  viii.  (1913)  G52-GG9,  1010-1025. 

J.  D^chelette,  Mamud  d'archi'oliup'e  i.  (Paris, 

1008). 

5 Spencer-GilU’iO',  p.  204  f. 

IT.  P>alfour,  Evolution  <»/  Decorative  A rt,  London,  1803,  p.  S3. 
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Durkheim  has  even  extended  this  formula  thus : ‘ Anything 
that  affects  an  object  affects  also  whatever  has  any  relation  of 
proximity  or  solidarity  to  that  object.’  l 

As  a general  rule,  the  portrait  of  an  object  is 
supposed  to  give  its  possessor  control  over  the 
original.  This  is  the  belief  of  savages,  who  usually 
refuse  to  be  photographed  or  sketched,  and  who  in 
nearly  all  countries  make  use  of  this  kind  of  spell 
to  work  evil  on  their  enemies.  The  oldest  eases 
of  such  sorcery  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
perhaps  the  ligured  representations  discovered  on 
the  walls  of  the  grotto  of  Niaux  (Arifege),  where 
we  find  bisons  riddled  with  barbed  arrows.  We 
have  here,  combined  with  the  solidarity  of  the 
image,  the  idea  that  the  realization  of  an  event 
may  be  brought  about  by  simply  sketching  it. 
According  to  the  practice  of  the  ^Iicldle  Ages,  when 
one  wanted  to  wound,  paralyze,  or  kill  an  enemy, 
it  was  sufficient  to  make  a figurine  more  or  less 
like  him,  have  it  blessed  by  a priest  on  some  pre- 
text or  other,  and  then  prick  it  with  a needle  in 
the  heart  or  wherever  it  xvas  desired  to  harm 
the  original.  Similar  spells  were  in  use  among 
the  Chaldffians,  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  They  are  also  found  among  most  un- 
civilized peoples  who  employ  the  arts  of  black 
magic. 

The  same  idea  of  artificial  solidarity  is  found  in 
ex-votos,  where  imitations  of  legs,  arms,  other 
organs,  and  even  of  whole  bodies  are  placed  near 
sacred  images  by  believers  who  have  been  granted, 
or  are  praying  for,  the  cure  of  certain  ills  : in  the 
one  case  the  donor  hopes  that,  on  account  of  this 
proximity,  the  gods  will  act  on  the  injured  member 
through  the  medium  of  its  image ; in  the  other, 
the  desired  effect  having  been  obtained,  he  ex- 
presses his  thanks  to  the  deity  by  offering  up  the 
organ,  of  which  the  deity  has  already  in  a sense 
taken  possession  by  expelling  the  malady.  These 
same  images,  which  abounded  in  the  temples  of 
yEseulapius  and  other  gods  of  healing,^  are  found 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  without  any  modifica- 
tion of  material  or  form,  even  in  the  smallest 
chapels  of  Roman  Catliolic  rural  districts.  Often 
the  possession  of  the  image  is  sufficient  to  ward  off’ 
illness  and  all  kinds  of  calamities.  Each  image 
has  its  special  charm ; some  guard  against  fever, 
others  against  plague,  others  against  lightning,  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  the  enemy’s  shot,  and  so  on ; 
there  are  even  some  which  show  where  lost  objects 
may  be  found,  as,  e.ij.,  certain  of  the  Congo  fetishes. 
Some  have  still  -wider  scope,  as  talismans  for  ap- 
peasing fate  and  mastering  destiny. 

Central  Africa  is  the  promised  land  of  fetishism 
(g-.w.);  yet  the  negro,  according  to  a statement 
made  by  Albert  Reville,  which  seems  to  be  well 
founded,®  distinguishes  clearly  between  fetishes, 
which  he  believes  to  be  inhabited  by  a spirit,  and 
amulets,  which  he  wears  about  his  person,  but 
does  not  worship,  even  -when  they  reproduce  the 
form  of  a living  being.  Schoolcraft  also  speaks 
of  domestic  idols  in  human  or  animal  form  found 
in  the  huts  of  the  American  Indians,  but  they  were 
more  of  the  nature  of  talismans,  for  they  were  not 
worshipped  in  any  xvay.^  We  may  place  in  the 
same  category  the  zemis  of  the  Antilles,  i.e.  figur- 
ines made  of  wood,  stone,  or  bone,  representing 
fish,  turtles,  lizards,  serpents,  and  even  men.® 
These  were  so  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Antilles  that  the  Benedictine  monks 
who  came  in  the  train  of  Columbus  boasted  of 
having  destroyed  single-handed  more  than  170,000 
of  them  at  Hayti.  To  the  same  class  perhaps 
belonged  the  iempAim  of  Laban,  which  Rachel 

1 Formes  (Umentaires  da  la  vie  religieuse,  Paris,  1912,  p.  50S. 

2 C(.  the  art.  ‘Donarium,’  by  Homolle,  in  Daremberg-Saglio. 

3 Religions  des  pevples  non-civilisis,  i.  97. 

H.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  Philadelphia,  1851-67,  v.  169. 

5 Of.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  25  RBFW  (1907),  pp.  42,  63-69. 


concealed  in  the  camel’s  furniture  (Gn  31’“"®^) ; and 
the  statuettes  which  abound  in  ancient  tombs  from 
yEgean  times  to  the  end  of  paganism. 

Large  statues  are  as  highly  prized  by  com- 
munities for  their  magical  services  as  small  ones 
are  by  individuals  and  families.  The  desire  to 
possess  them  frequently  gave  rise  to  armed  con- 
tests, which  took  place  as  often  between  the  cities 
of  antiquity  as  between  the  towns  of  the  Middle 
Ages ; the  desire  was  not  so  much  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  paying  homage  to  the  divinity  or  the 
saint  as  to  gain  possession  of  a talisman  of  repute. 
This  is  proved  by  the  bad  usage  which  the  images 
sometimes  received,  either  to  punish  the  original 
for  having  refused  a demand,  or  to  compel  him  to 
fulfil  it.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Congo  that  nails  are 
hammered  into  the  sacred  image  to  command  its 
attention. 

In  a church  in  Louvain  there  was  until  quite  recently  an  old 
statue  of  Christ,  the  red  velvet  robe  of  which  used  to  bristle 
with  pins.  Now  worshippers  stick  their  pins  into  two  cushions 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  image,  over  which  is  the  inscription 
in  French  and  in  Flemish  : ‘ Please  do  not  stick  pins  into  the 
robe.’  This  practice,  however,  may  be  explained  in  another 
way ; it  may  be  a case  of  getting  rid  of  an  illness  by  nailing 
it  into  the  image,  or  sometimes  of  passing  it  on  by  hanging  on 
the  image  iinen  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  mjurcd 
member.  Frazer,  following  JIannhardt,  gives  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  his  Golden  Bough  of  cases  of  folk-lore,  where  agricul- 
tural populations,  having  manufactured  an  image  ora  mannikin 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  last  harvest  and  sometimes  the 
spirit  of  death,  destro3',  burn,  or  drown  it,  after  having  loaded 
it  with  the  sins  or  ca.'amities  which  thej’  desire  to  get  rid  of 
periodically. 

Just  as  the  copy  procures  the  services  of  the 
original,  it  may  replace  it  on  every  occasion  ; the 
offering  of  the  image  instead  of  the  reality  thus  be- 
comes both  an  attenuation  and  an  extension  of  sacri- 
fice. Thus  the  Chinese  offer  to  the  divinity  clothes, 
houses,  furniture,  sumptuous  repasts,  and  even 
considerable  sums,  without  growing  any  poorer, 
for  these  offerings  are  simply  paper  images.  The 
Egyptians  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs 
offerings  intended  to  maintain  indefinitely  the 
posthumous  existence  of  the  deceased,  or  depicted 
experiences  that  they  w’ould  like  him  to  be  able 
to  continue  or  repeat ; they  even  added  figurines 
representing  his  wife,  slaves,  and  workfnen,  so  that 
in  the  life  beyond  the  grave  he  might  have  all  the 
co-operation  that  he  enjoyed  on  earth.  It  seems 
now  to  be  admitted  that  this  was  also  in  many 
cases  the  aim  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings 
decorating  the  tombs  of  Etruria  and  ancient 
Greece. 

3.  Idols,  i.e.  conscious  and  animated  images. — 
The  talisman,  the  fetish,  and  the  idol  form  an 
ascending  scale.  The  talisman  is  a material  object 
endowed  with  marx’ellous  properties,  either  because 
of  its  nature  or  of  some  magical  operation  it  has 
gone  through,  or  because  it  is  invested  with  super- 
natural properties  by  some  external  Power.  The 
fetish  is  a talisman  in  which  resides  the  spirit  that 
gives  it  its  poxver.  The  idol  is  a fetish  represent- 
ing the  supposed  form  of  the  spirit  dwelling  inside 
it. 

Idols  are  formed  in  various  ways.  (1)  By  the 
natural  association  of  natural  objects  with  the 
human  features  which  they  resemble,  e.g.  the  rocks 
resembling  human  beings  worshipped  by  Negroes, 
Fijians,  Chippewas,  Lapps,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
peoples  inhabiting  hilly  countries— not  to  speak 
of  other  similar  ludi  naturae.  (2)  By  forgetfulness 
or  ignorance  of  the  significance  originally  attached 
to  an  image.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  oc- 
currence. In  most  cases,  it  is  only  a question  of 
the  transfer  of  an  image  from  one  cult  to  another. 
Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  image 
by  creating  personages  and  even  inventing  myths 
for  the  occasion.  Clermont  Ganneau  has  called  this 
by  the  apt  name  of  ‘ocular  or  optic  mythology,’' 

1 Mythologie  iconographiqtie,  Paris,  1878. 
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and  he  gives  several  examples  of  it : the  child 
Horns,  who  becomes  among  the  Greeks  the  god 
of  silence,  because  he  holds  his  finger  to  his  lips  ; a 
Pharaoh  sacrificing  three  barbarians,  which  forms 
the  prototype  of  Cacus  slaying  the  three-bodied 
Geryon,  etc.  Examples  of  legends  which  origi- 
nated in  misunderstood  images  are  no  less  frequent 
in  medimval  Christianity.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  the  stories  of  cephalophorous  saints 
(i.e.  saints  who  are  pjictured  with  their  heads  in 
their  hands)  had  their  origin  in  the  figured  repre- 
sentation of  their  decapitation.  The  martyrs  and 
saints  recognized  by  naive  and  perhaps  interested 
parties  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  pagan  sarcophagi  are 
too  numerous  to  be  quoted.^  (3)  By  simply 'manu- 
facturing an  image  representing  a superhuman 
being.  The  artist,  choosing  his  subject  either 
according  to  his  own  taste  or  in  obedience  to 
orders,  may  conform  to  tradition ; but  it  is  the 
popular  voice  alone  that  ratifies  and  sanctions  his 
work.  Sometimes  the  idol  is  an  ancient  fetish  of 
wood  or  stone  which  has  been  carved  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a human  being ; at  other 
times  it  is  a statue  whose  reputation  for  super- 
natural power  is  due  to  the  fetish  enclosed  in  it,  as, 
e.g. , the  statue  of  the  Magna  Mater  Idcea  in  Rome. 
(4)  By  the  supposed  command  of  the  divinity 
vjhoin  the  image  represents.  In  the  Antilles, 
the  tree  in  which  a spirit  dwelt  revealed  to  the 
sorcerer  how  to  set  about  manufacturing  a statue 
with  its  wood.  In  the  public  square  of  Corinth 
there  were  two  statues  of  Dionysus  which  were 
held  in  great  veneration ; according  to  Pausanias 
(II.  ii.  7),  they  were  cut  out  of  the  wood  of  a tree 
which  tlie  Corinthians,  in  compliance  with  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  had  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Dionysus.  In  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  East  there  are  frequent  examples  of  images  of 
the  Virgin  which  are  said  not  to  have  been  made 
by  the  hand  of  man.  We  might  mention  in  passing 
the  Buddhist  legend  that  the  portrait  of  Maitreya, 
the  future  Buddha,  was  drawn  by  an  artist  tem- 
porarily transported  into  the  special  division  of 
Paradise  where  Maitreya  was  awaiting  the  moment 
to  descend  on  earth.-  Among  the  Greeks  the 
same  reputation  was  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  most 
venerated  statues,  including  the  palladium  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  representing  the  protective 
goddess  of  the  city.  (5)  By  means  of  some  magical 
operation.  Among  the  Negroes  of  the  West  Coast 
there  are  regular  shops  for  fetishes  and  idols,  kept 
by  sorcerers.  The  purchaser  makes  his  choice, 
and  it  is  only  then  that  the  sorcerer  causes  the 
spirit  to  descend  into  the  idol.  Among  the  New 
Zealanders,  the  priest  makes  the  souls  of  the  dead 
pass  into  statues  which  he  shakes  up  and  doAvn  as 
if  he  were  rousing  a sleeping  man  ; if  the  opera- 
tion is  unsuccessful,  the  soul  may  pass  into  the 
body  of  the  officiating  priest,  who  then  falls  into 
convulsions.  In  Finland  a kind  of  doll,  or  para, 
made  out  of  a stick  and  some  rags,  is  carried  nine 
times  round  a church  to  the  words,  ‘ Live,  Para  ’ ; 
the  para  then  begins  to  live,  or,  rather,  a spirit 
comes  and  dwells  in  it.®  Towards  the  end  of 
classic  paganism,  the  operation  was  more  complex, 
but  its  nature  remained  the  same.  According  to 
Augustine  {de  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  23),  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

‘ To  unite,  therefore,  by  a certain  art  those  invisible  spirits 
to  visible  and  material  things,  so  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  ani- 
mated bodies,  dedicated  and  given  up  to  those  spirits  who  in- 
habit them — this,  he  says,  is  to  make  gods,  adding  that  men 
have  received  this  great  and  wonderful  power.’ 

The  last  upholders  of  paganism  met  the  t.aunts 
of  the  Christians  with  the  reply  that  they  did  not 

1 P.  Saintj  ves  (pseudonym  for  E.  Nourry),  Lea  Saints,  siicces- 
seurs  des  dieux,  Paris,  1907. 

A.  Foucher,  Icoaogrwphie  bouddhique,  Paris,  1899,  p.  118. 

3 II.  A.  Castren,  Finnische  Mytholugie,  St.  Petersburg,  1863, 
i.  106. 
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worship  the  bronze,  gold,  or  silver  of  the  statues, 
but  the  divinities  that  had  passed  into  them  on 
consecration  (Arnobius,  adv.  Gent.  v.  17,  19). 

Nevertheless,  an  explanation  is  needed  as  to  how 
this  unlimited  multiplication  of  the  person  of  the 
divinity,  and  the  belief  in  his  actual  presence  in 
each  of  these  images,  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
unity  of  his  personality.  Here,  we  must  remember, 
we  are  in  the  domain  of  things  sacred,  where  a lack 
of  logic  is  overlooked,  or,  rather,  a particular  logic 
is  admitted  which  applies  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction in  a dili'erent  way  from  that  of  ordinary 
logic.  According  to  a rudimentary  idea,  a super- 
human individuality  may  be  doubled  or  multiplied 
ad  infinitum,  and  yet  remain  an  unbroken  whole 
in  its  original  type  and  in  each  of  its  manifestations. 

II.  History. — A favourite  theory  among  18th 
century  theologians  and  philosoifhers  was  that 
idolatry  was  a degeneration,  hlan  was  supposed 
to  have  begun  with  a very  high  and  pure  idea 
of  the  divinity.  Then,  desiring  to  have  a 
material  picture  of  his  deity,  lie  represented 
him  by  the  noblest  and  most  elevated  thing  that 
he  knew — his  own  image.  Gradually  he  came  to 
regard  these  symbolical  images  as  real  portraits, 
and  ended  by  treating  them  as  divine  individu- 
alities. As  early  as  the  time  of  the  author  of 
Wisdom  (14’®"®“)  it  was  held  that  idols  were  origin- 
ally the  images  of  deceased  ancestors  ; ami  Herbert 
Spencer  has  revived  this  idea.*  It  is  not  difficult 
to  show,  however,  that  history,  pre-historic  arclue- 
ology,  and  ethnology  are  agreed  in  giving  an 
entirely  different  explanation  of  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  idolatry.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be 
found  in  more  than  one  religion  periods  of  decadence 
in  which  idols,  which  had  been  more  or  less  out- 
grown, re-appear  in  the  worship.  Thus,  Buddhism, 
which  had  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  iilolatry, 
judging  from  the  quasi-philo.sophical  doctrine  of  it.s 
founder,  re-installed  the  ancient  idols  of  Hinduism 
and  even  of  Tantrism,  merely  surrounding  them 
with  a new  mythology  created  specially  for  them. 
But  these  are  cases  of  infiltration  or  retrogression, 
not  of  logical  and  spontaneous  development. 

Strictly  speaking,  idolatry  is  neither  a general 
nor  a primitive  fact.  It  was  entirely  unknown 
in  India  in  Vedic  times.  We  have  to  come 
far  down  in  the  history  of  China  and  Japan  to 
find  any  traces  of  its  development.  It  was  not 
practised  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Semites. 
Among  the  Jews  it  appeared  only  in  exceptional 
eases  (e.g.,  the  Golden  Calf  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent).  Ctesar  (de  Bell.  Gull.  vi.  21)  and 
Tacitus  (Germ,  ix.-x.)  assert  that  there  were 
neither  temples  nor  images  among  the  Teutons. 
In  Rome,  according  to  Varro  (Augustine,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  31)  the  Romans  lived  170  years  with- 
out represenring  their  gods  by  images.  Even 
among  the  Greeks  we  find  scarcely  any  traces  of 
idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  I’elasgi.  The  question 
is  whether  this  absence  of  idols  is  duo  to  the  fact 
th.at  these  peoples  had  too  spiritualized  a conception 
of  their  gods  to  give  them  material  forms.  It  will 
be  sufficient  answer  to  note  that  idolatry  is  equally 
unknown  to  most  of  the  peoples  who  are  to-day 
still  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  social  ladder — 
Bushmen,  Hottentots,  Fuegians,  Eskimos,  Akkas, 
etc.,  who  are  at  the  first  stages  of  intellectual  and 
religious  development.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  mental  condition  of  the  future  civilized  races 
at  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  spoken."  Even 

1 Sociology,  London,  1885,  pt.  vi.  § 685. 

2 For  the  period  of  cults  without  images  see  (o)  among  the 
Greeks, Farnell,  GGS,  1896-1909,  Inde.x,  s.r.  ‘Aniconic  worship ’ ; 
(ft)  among  llie  Romans,  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Religious  Ex- 
perience of  the  Roman  People,  London,  1911,  pp.  14C,  201;  G. 
Wissowa,  Rel.  und  Kultus  dec  Rdiiier-,  Munich,  1912,  pp.  32, 
56;  (c)  among  the  Hindus,  II.  Bartli,  2'hc  Religions  of  huUa, 
London,  1882,  pp.  61,  128,  259  ; (<f)  among  the  Semites,  W. 
Robertson  Smith,  Rel.  Setn.-,  London,  1891,  p.  207  ft.  ; (c)  among 
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among  the  nations  where  idolatry  has  been  ijushed 
to  the  furthest  extreme,  c.g.  the  Egyptians,  Chal- 
dseans,  Greeks,  and  Hindus,  it  came  into  being  only 
with  their  j)rogress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In 
the  case  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World,  while 
idolatry  flourished  in  the  civilized  States  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Central  America,  it  was  encountered 
but  rarely  among  the  savages  of  the  two  American 
continents.  Lafitau  recognized  this  fact  as  early 
as  the  17th  cent. : ‘ We  may  say  in  general  that 
the  majority  of  savage  peoples  have  no  idols.’ ^ In 
Japan,  idolatry  was  equally  unknown  before  the 
spread  of  Buddhism.  Even  to-day,  ‘ broadly  speak- 
ing, Shinto  has  no  idols.’  With  a few  exceptions, 
‘ the  pictures  of  the  gods  sold  at  Shinto  shrines  in 
the  present  day  are  owing  to  Chinese  or  Buddhist 
influence.’  But,  as  the  same  author  shows,  this 
is  simply  due  to  the  arrest  of  development  which 
made  itself  felt,  more  than  a thousand  years  ago, 
in  the  ritual  as  well  as  in  the  theology  of  the  old 
national  religion  of  Japan. 

* This  absence  of  idols  from  Shinto  is  not  owing,  as  in  Judaism 
and  Islam,  to  a reaction  against  the  evils  caused  by  the  use  of 
anthropomorphic  pictures  and  images,  but  to  the  low  artistic 
development  of  the  Japanese  nation  before  the  awakening  im- 
pulse was  received  from  China.  It  indicated  weakness  rather 
than  strength.’ 2 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  idolatry  is  but  a 
step)  in  religious  evolution,  and  that  it  even  repjre- 
sents  a comparative  advance.  From  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance  onwards,  man  appeals  to  art- — 
however  rudimentary  the  attempt  may  be — to  aid 
him  in  giving  material  shape  to  his  religious  ideal. 
Several  authors  maintain,  with  every  appearance 
of  reason,  that  the  plastic  arts  originated  in  the 
service  of  religious  or  magical  ideas  (see  Art, 
vol.  i.  pp.  817-827).  The  oldest  images  that 
have  been  discovered  are  the  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings mentioned  above,  which  go  back  to  the  rein- 
deer period,  in  the  second  half  of  the  quaternary 
age.  For  a long  time  before  that,  man  had  prob- 
ablj'  imitated  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the 
animals  he  wished  to  capture  or  cause  to  multiply. 
Then  it  suddenly  daAvned  upon  him  that  ap- 
proximate images  of  them  existed  in  certain  frag- 
ments of  stone,  bone,  or  wood,  or  in  some  seed  or 
shell.  In  his  magical  operations  he  may  already 
have  used  objects  which  to  his  infantile  imagination 
seemed  like  living  beings,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
naturally  employed  the  natural  or  chance  pro- 
ducts most  favourable  to  his  illusion.  He  would 
then  try  to  increase  the  resemblance  by  clumsily 
touching  up  the  object.  Examples  of  this  have 
been  found  in  the  primitive  sempture  of  various 
entirely  different  peoples.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  carve,  or  directly  manufacture  with  the  help 
of  suitable  materials,  the  image  which  he  wished 
to  possess  and  utilize.  The  fig.  represents  an  object, 
now  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  which  was  used  as  a 
charm  by  seal-hunters  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  It  is  simply  a pebble  roughly  resem- 
b]  ing  a seal,  but  sufficiently  like  it  for  the  natives  to 
have  tried  to  increase  the  resemblance  by  scratch- 
ing in  the  eye,  mouth,  and  nostrils.* 

It  was  probably  a similar  idea  that  inspired  the 
first  figured  representations  of  the  superhuman 
l)er.sonalities  whom  man  desired  to  have  within 
reach  so  as  to  make  them  more  accessible  to  his 
evocations  and  sorceries  as  well  as  to  his  prayers 
and  homage.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  have  of 
the  orijjins  of  religion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
.a  certain  period  man  began  to  experience  the  need 
for  representing  in  concrete  and  personal  form  the 
the  Chinese,  A.  Uiville,  La  Relirjion  cldnoue,  Paris,  1S89,  p. 
1^3;  (/)  aiiionf;  tlje  Japanese,  W.  O.  Aston,  Shinto,  the  Way 
'■I'  the  God::,  London,  1905,  ]>,  71ft. 

1 Mceurs  dee  muvayes  am&ricains,  Paris,  172.3,  i.  161. 

W.  a.  Aston,  Shmtii,  ])p.  71-73 ; see  also  M.  Revou,  Le 
Shinntdisme,  Paris,  1005,  p.  227. 

^ Given  in  H.  Ilalfour’s  Jivolution  of  Decorative  Art,  fig-.  31. 


mysterious  forces  which  he  conceived  of  as  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  embodied  in  certain  natural  or 
artificial  objects,  and,  on  the  other,  situated  at  the 
very  source  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  The  first  images 
which  seem  to  have  been  the 
object  of  real  worshiji  occur 
long  after  the  quaternary 
age.  These  are  the  rudely 
sculptured  female  figures  in 
the  caves  of  Marne,  in  France, 
found  side  by  side  with  the 
representation  of  an  axe,  just 
as  in  the  jire-Mycenman  pic- 
tures discovered  in  Crete.  ^ 

As  a matter  of  fact,  statues  of 
women  have  been  found  be- 
longing to  the  reindeer  age, 
with  the  abdomen,  breast,  and 
hips  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion ; but  these  very 
probably  represent  pregnant 
u'omen — a magical  means  of 
ensuring  the  increase  of  a 
tribe.  At  any  rate,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  man  began  at  a 
given  moment  to  make  his 
fetishes  in  the  form  of  the 
spirit  which  he  believed  to 
dwell  inside  each  one. 

Examples  of  the  transition  from 
fetish  to  idol  may  be  found  among  the 
most  widely  differing  peoples.  The 
first  step  seems  to  have  been  the  wor- 
ship of  upright  stakes  or  more  or  less 
conical  stones,  found  among  the  abo- 
rigines of  India,  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the  Ostiaks  of 
Siberia,  and  some  small  tribes  of  Oceania  and  North  and  South 
America — not  to  speak  of  the  ancient  populations  of  Western 
Europe.  Elsewhere  the  natives  set  themselves  to  manufacture 
a kind  of  doll.  The  idols  of  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes  consist 
of  skins  stuffed  with  grass.  The  Crees  of  the  United  States 
worship  bundles  of  sticks  topped  with  a head  made  of  rags. 
The  Brazilian  sorcerers  make  idols  out  of  calabashes  which  they 
set  on  a stick  and  bore  with  a hole  to  represent  the  mouth.  In 
the  Society  Islands,  fragments  of  columns  dressed  in  native 
costume  are  worshipped.  In  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  natives 
decorate  conical  stones  with  a girdle  and  assign  a sex  to  them. 
In  the  Deccan,  the  head  at  the  top  of  the  cippus  is  represented 
by  a round  mark  painted  red.  Among  the  Indians  of  Virginia, 
a head  was  carved  at  the  top  of  the  stave,  as  is  seen  in  a curious 
illustration  in  Lafitau’s  work.  The  head  once  formed,  the  rest 
must  have  followed  rapidly.  Arms  and  legs  still  Joined  to  the 
body  were  sketched,  and  then  finally  these  were  separated  off 
to  give  them  the  necessary  appearance  of  life  and  action. 

These  facts  are  nearly  all  given  in  Lord  Avebury’s 
The  Origin  of  Civilization,  so  it  is  not  a little  sur- 
prising to  find,  even  in  the  seventh  and  last  edition 
(London,  1912,  p.  284),  the  following  assertion  : 

‘ Fetichism  is  an  attack  on  Deity,  Idolatry  is  an  act  of  sub- 
mission  to  Him,  rude,  no  doubt,  yet  humble.  Hence  Fetichism 
and  Idolatry  are  not  only  different,  but  opposite  ; so  that  the 
one  cannot  be  directly  developed  out  of  the  other.* 

As  a matter  of  fact,  fetishism  is  a direct  ante- 
cedent  of  idolatry,  and  is  everywhere  co-existent 
with  it.  The  fetish  and  the  idol  are  both  con- 
ceived of  as  the  body  of  a spirit ; they  are  used 
for  the  same  purposes  and  employed  under  the 
same  conditions,  except  that  idolatry  lays  more 
stress  on  the  anthropomorphic,  or  rather  zoo- 
morphic,  conception  of  the  divinity,  and  so  lends 
itself  to  a more  accentuated  develojiment  of  the 
cult.  There  exist,  on  the  one  hand,  domestic 
idols,  and,  on  the  other,  tribal  or  village  fetishes. 
There  are  even  fetishes  that  fill  a still  higher  role, 
e.g.  the  black  stone  of  Pessinus,  which  represents 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  in  the  Palatine  temple. 
No  occurrence  is  found  of  an  intermediary  state 
between  fetishism  and  idolatry  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  history  of  art  makes  it  clear  that  idolatry  is 
the  direct  and  immediate  outcome  of  fetishism. 
Nowhere  is  this  continuity  more  evident  than  in 
Greece,  from  the  thirty  stones  of  Pharie,  which  in 
1 D6chclette,  Archiologie  prihistorique,  i.  585  fi. 
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tlie  time  of  Pausanias  (VII.  xxii.  3)  were  regarded 
as  the  most  ancient  images  of  gods,  down  to  the 
masterpieces  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.^ 

Among  the  first  idols,  representations  of  animals 
or  monsters  predominate,  as  is  still  the  case  with 
the  uncivilized  peoples  of  to-day.  All  that  can 
be  maintained  with  certainty  is  that  the  tendency 
to  invest  supernatural  beings  with  human  shape 
increases  with  the  growing  conception  of  their 
personality  as  a type  of  ennobled  manhood.  At 
the  same  time  the  animals  which  originally  re- 
])resented  these  beings  did  not  entirely  disappear 
from  iconography;  they  became  the  companions 
or  slaves  of  the  divinities  whom  they  used  to 
embody,  as,  e.g.,  the  owl  of  Athene,  tlie  eagle  of 
Zeus,  the  hind  of  Artemis,  the  dolphin  of  Poseidon, 
and  the  dove  of  Aphrodite.  In  other  cases,  the 
bestial  or  repugnant  forms  have  been  left  to  evil 
spirits,  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men  ; examples  of 
this  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  A 
third  combination  has  perhaps  helped  to  give  rise 
to  composite  figures,  sometimes  with  a human 
head  on  an  animal’s  body,  sometimes  with  an  ani- 
mal’s head  on  a human  body.  The  Egyptian  pan- 
theon is  formed  almost  entirely  of  these  curious 
figures,  and  they  are  found  in  nearly  all  ancient 
and  modem  forms  of  polytheism.  Peoples  such  as 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Chinese,  who  had 
left  barbarism  far  behind,  undoubtedly  believed  in 
the  actual  existence  of  such  monsters.  Theu 
written  traditions  testify  to  this  belief,  and  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  among  French  authors  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that,  when  the 
sculptor  in  ancient  times  represented  Janus  as  a 
god  with  three  faces,  to  mark  his  faculty  for  seeing 
the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future  all  at  one  time, 
he  was  probably  as  fully  conscious  of  making  a pure 
allegory  as  the  sculptor  who  in  Christian  times 
symbolized  the  Trinity  by  a three-headed  being. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  Greeks,  or  before 
them  the  Phoenicians,  when  reproducing  the  image 
of  a spirit  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  the  one  raised 
and  the  other  lov/ered,  really  aimed  at  representing 
perpetual  movement  and  not  at  simply  reproducing 
superhuman  beings  who  for  the  Assyrians  had 
an  actual  existence.  Again,  it  is  a moot  point 
whether,  when  the  Buddhists  assigned  to  their 
future  Buddha,  Avalokitesvara  (g.v.),  an  infinite 
number  of  arms,  it  was  really,  as  they  say,  so  that 
he  might  the  better  save  all  his  creatures,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  an  express  imitation  of 
t,he  numerous  pairs  of  arms  attributed  to  the  Hindu 
Siva. 

We  must,  however,  take  into  consideration 
another  factor,  viz.  the  possibility  of  the  fusion 
of  two  types.  There  is  a law  in  symbolism  which 
holds  good  for  all  kinds  of  images.  When  two 
signs  or  two  plastic  types  in  any  given  neighbour- 
hood express  the  same  or  similar  beliefs,  they  are 
inclined  to  amalgamate,  if  not  to  unite,  and  form 
an  intermediary  type.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  present  writer^  to  show  how  symbolic 
images  differing  as  much  as  the  wheel,  the  winged 
globe,  the  rose  or  the  lotus,  the  conical  stone,  the 
crux  cinsata,  or  ‘ key  of  life,’  the  cuneiform  star, 
the  sacred  plant,  and  even  tlie  human  outline, 
have  changed  their  forms  and  passed  into  each 
other,  making  composite  types,  in  the  different 
features  of  which  the  various  originals  may  be 
recognized.  These  phenomena  of  plastic  hybridi- 
zation are  rarer  in  the  case  of  the  representation  of 
living  creatures,  but  even  here  some  examples  are 
found.  Bancroft,  referring  to  the  totems  in  use 
among  the  Indians  of  North-West  America,  says  : 

1 Cf.  II.  CoUignon,  Mythologie  figur6e  de  la  Ch'ice  antique, 
Paris,  n.d.,  pp.  11-17. 

2 In  The  ilUjratwn  of  Symbols,  London,  1891,  chs.  v.  and  vi. 


‘ When  the  descendant  of  the  “hawk  " carries  off  a wife  from 
the  “ salmon  ” tribe,  a totem  representing  a fish  with  a hawk’s 
head  for  a time  keeps  alive  the  occurrence,  and  finally'  becomes 
the  deity.’  i 

This  emblem  is  just  as  odd  as  the  hawk-man  who 
represented  Horns  among  the  Egyptians. 

We  have  also  to  reckon  with  religious  types 
which  continue  to  exist  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  worship  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  In 
present-day  iconography,  we  may  still  find  repre- 
sentations of  subjects  which  originated  among  the 
sculptures  of  ancient  Chaldiiea,  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which  have  come  down  to  us  through 
two  or  three  intermediary  religions  and  still  retain 
at  least  a symbolic  value.  Such,  e.g.,  is  the  sacred 
tree  between  two  monsters  facing  each  other,  which 
has  passed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  India,  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  Christian  countries  of  the  West, 
where  sculptors  used  it  in  cathedrals  to  represent 
the  tree  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  transmission 
of  images  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  trans- 
mission of  the  beliefs  to  which  they  were  originally 
attached.  When  in  a new  religion  it  is  desired  to 
represent  personages  or  traditions  which  have  not 
yet  been  expressed  in  plastic  art,  the  artists  natur- 
ally treat  the  subject  on  the  jjrinciples  of  the  only 
art  within  their  reach.  In  the  catacombs,  Chris- 
tians did  not  scruple  to  use  the  image  of  Oiqiheus 
taming  the  wild  animals  with  his  lyre,  to  sym- 
bolize Christ  teaching  men.  Psyche  being  teased 
by  Cupid  came  to  represent  the  soul  guarded  by  an 
angel.  The  ram-bearing  Hermes,  who  originally 
figured  in  the  sculptures  of  Asia  Minor  as  a priest 
bearing  the  sacrificial  lamb,  furnished  the  essenti- 
ally Christian  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  we 
know  from  the  sculptures  of  Gandhara  that  this 
subject  passed  into  Buddhist  India  about  the  same 
time.^  The  first  representations  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  as  an  old  man  seated  in  a cathedra  were 
inspired  by  certain  statues  of  Juppiter  ; it  is  even 
possible  that  their  prototype  may  be  found  among 
the  Assyrian  images  of  seated  divinities  which  occur 
among  the  rock  sculptures  of  Malthai. 

Again,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  deformations 
which  in  the  long  run  always  appear  in  the  re- 
production of  images.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
recognize  in  the  classic  type  of  the  thunderbolt 
two  tridents  soldered  together  at  the  base.  J oachim 
Menant“  has  shown  that  the  Greek  Sagittarius 
has  its  prototype  in  the  winged  bull  of  Assyrian 
palaces,  which  became  among  the  Persians  the 
image  of  the  mythical  bull  Gayomart,  half  trans- 
formed into  an  archer ; and,  by  a series  of  easily 
discernible  modifications,  the  bust  of  Apollo  has 
become  the  simple  epsilon  found  on  coins.  Among 
the  paddle  carvings  exhibited  in  1872  at  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
there  was  a crouching  human  figure  and  next  to 
it  a crescent  placed  on  the  point  of  an  arrow.  No 
one  who  did  not  possess  the  Avhole  series  of  inter- 
mediary figures  could  possibly  have  imagined  tliat 
the  latter  was  the  outcome  of  the  former.^  In- 
versely, there  are  examples  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  a linear  image  into  a human  figure. 
The  sacred  baetyl  which  figures  on  the  coins  of 
Byblos  reappears,  modified  in  form  through  con- 
tact with  the  Egyptian  C7'ux  ansata,  in  certain 
representations  of  Astarte  and  Tanit  which  de- 
pict these  goddesses  in  a conical  form  with  their 
elbows  close  to  their  sides  and  their  forearms  out- 
stretched.'’ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a religion,  more 

1 NR  iii.  37. 

2 A.  Griinwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  Ens*.  tr.,  London, 
1901,  fig-.  44. 

y Pierres  gravies  de  la  Haute  Asie,  Paris,  18SG,  p.  191. 

4 For  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  see  H.  Balfour,  EdoIu- 
lion  of  Decorative  Art,  p.  3311. 

5 Cf.  RHR  XX.  (1889)  142. 
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especially  when  it  has  just  superseded  another,  has 
often  to  tolerate  the  worshijr  of  images  and  even  of 
sanctuaries  belonging  to  former  cults.  When  it  is 
unable  to  destroy  them,  it  finds  that  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  a2Jpropriate  them.  By  adopting 
the  labarum,  Constantine  wittinglj'  chose  an 
emblem  which  could  he  accepted  both  by  the 
worship2)ers  of  Christ  and  by  the  worshippers  of 
the  Sun.  Even  to-day,  Leroy-Beaulieu ' speaks  of 
an  old  Buriat  idol,  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
Posolsk  on  Lake  Baikal,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed by  the  monks  into  a statue  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  and  is  worshipped  by  pagans  and  Chris- 
tians alike.  The  Buddhists  are  still  less  scrupulous 
about  ajrjrrojrriating  the  images  of  the  religions 
which  they  have  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  their 
l>ropagauda  ; the  solar  wheel  becomes  the  ■wheel  of 
the  Law ; the  feet  of  Visnu  are  transformed  into 
the  feet  of  Buddha.  When  the  Buddhists  gained 
2)ossession  of  the  sanctuary  erected  at  Bharhut 
by  tree-  and  serpent-worshiiJfiers,  they  simply 
appropriated  the  bas-reliefs  for  their  own  religion 
by  attaching  to  each  scene  an  inscrij^tion  giving 
it  a Buddhist  interpretation.'^  The  followers  of 
Hinduism  acted  in  the  same  way  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  expelling  Buddhism  from  India. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  judge  whether 
the  image  of  a superhuman  being  should  be  classed 
as  an  idol  or  as  a magical  or  purely  commemorative 
reiuesentation.  Even  the  people  who  use  them 
are  not  always  clear  on  this  point.  When  the 
priests  of  Hierapolis  explained  to  Lucian  [de  Dea 
Syria,  34)  that  they  had  not  placed  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon  among  the  images  of  the  gods  in  their 
temple,  because  men  could  see  and  Avorshijr 
them  directly,  it  is  2>ossible  that,  at  least  to  the 
priests,  divine  images  were  merely  representational 
signs.  But,  when  the  Tjuians,  besieged  by  Alex- 
ander, chained  up  the  statue  of  Baal  Mellcart  to 
keej)  the  god  from  escai)iug  to  the  enemy’s  side 
(Curtins,  IV.  iii.  21  f.),  it  is  evident  that  they  con- 
sidered and  treated  it  as  an  idol.  The  same  idea 
recurs  in  Sparta,  where,  according  to  Pausanias 
(III.  xv.  5),  the  statue  of  Ares  was  chained  uj)  to 
2>revent  its  escaping.® 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  include  in  the 
category  of  idols  all  images  that  open  or  close  their 
eyes,  gesticulate,  utter  oracles,  move  of  their  own 
free  will,  or  converse  with  their  worshijrpers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
)naintain  that  every  image  worshiijjied  or  even 
venerated  is  necessarily  an  idol.  Nothing  is  more 
natm’al  than  to  set  up  in  a conspicuous  place  the 
images  of  the  beings  loved  or  esteemed,  and  to  take 
as  a 2iersonal  insult  outrages  perpetrated  on  them. 
Later,  the  image  is  regarded  as  an  intermediary 
in  all  dealings  with  its  original,  and  it  is  invested 
with  the  su])ernatural  faculties  attributed  to  the 
original.  This  tendency  is  co-existent  with  the 
mental  state,  mentioned  above,  which  confuses 
the  copy  with  the  original  and  leads  to  investing 
the  images  with  a iiersonality  of  their  own.  In 
the  time  of  Pericles,  Stilpo  was  banished  from 
Athens  for  having  maintained  that  Phidias’s  statue 
of  Pallas  Athene  was  not  the  goddess  herself 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  xii.  5).  In  Buddhist  iconography, 
Gautama’s  entry  into  Nirvana  was  represented  at 
first  only  by  an  empty  throne  or  by  footiuints. 
Gradually  his  image  was  introduced,  and  it  finally 
ended  by  working  innumerable  miracles  and 
bccommg  a regular  object  of  worship.  In  order  to 
escape  from  these  sn]jer,stitions  cert.ain  monotheistic 
religions,  such  as  .Judaism  and  Islam,  have  entirely 
forbidden  reiircsentations  of  the  liuman  figure  or 
even  of  any  animate  being. 

1 La  lielhjion  dans  I’einpirc  dns  Tsars,  I’avis,  1889,  p.  113. 

A.  Cunningham,  The  Sliipa  of  Bhai'hui,  Lomlon,  1879. 

■'  J''or  other  instances  see  J.  G.  Fraser,  Tausanlas,  London, 
1898,  iii.  380 1. 
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IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (rEgean).  — It  was 
thought  a few  years  ago  that  zEgean  religion  was 
aniconic,  that  the  Mycemeans  envisaged  their 
deities  in  no  form,  human  or  other,  and  that  with 
a sublime  simplicity  they  confined  their  worship 
to  trees  or  stone  monoliths  in  wliich  the  divine 
spirit  was  supposed  to  take  its  residence,  or  placed 
ill  sacred  s^iots  a single  stone  seat,  an  empty 
throne,  for  the  god  to  sit  on,  unseen  by  his  wor- 
shippers. This  view,  however,  always  seemed 
rather  improbable  to  some  observers,  who  were 
convinced  that,  the  phenomena  of  religion  being 
pretty  much  the  same  in  every  country  and  all 
over  the  world,  the  ASgeans  would  eventually  be 
jiroved  to  have  been  by  no  means  so  lofty  in  their 
ideas  as  the  ‘ aniconic  ’ view  would  imply.  This 
has  come  to  jiass,  and  we  now  know  that  the 
zEgeans  made  idols  and  venerated  them  as  did 
every  other  people  of  their  time.  Whether  D.  G. 
Hogarth  is  right  or  not  in  claiming  {ERE  i.  143% 
147%  EES'*  i.  247“-)  that  the  zEgeans  worshipped 
only  two  deities,  the  Mother  Khea  and  the  son 
Zeus,  or  whether  we  should  rather  say  that  these 
were  the  two  primary  objects  of  worship,  it  is  at 
least  jirobable  that  the  ‘ Dual  Monotheism  ’ which 
he  postulates  was  accompanied  by  the  veneration 
of  spirits  of  wood  and  water,  sky,  sea,  and  land, 
as  in  every  other  country  of  the  world.  In  later 
Greek  religion  there  is  many  a trace  of  these  pre- 
Hellenic  worships ; and,  though  we  may  say  that 
Artemis,  Diktynna,  or  Britomartis  of  Crete  is  but 
another  form  of  lihea,  yet  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  worshippers  themselves  thought  so.  They 
surely  would  have  considered  that  they  were  vene- 
rating different  goddesses.  And  in  the  representa- 
tions of  deities  which  we  have  on  seal-rings,  etc., 
we  no  doubt  see  different  forms  of  the  goddess. 
We  have  representations,  too,  of  demons,  like  the 
Thueris-headed  water-carriers,  no  doubt  deities  of 
streams,  who  must  be  regarded  as,  if  not  gods,  at 
any  rate  supernatural  beings  worthy  of  worship 
and  distinct  from  the  two  puimary  deities.^ 

We  have  not,  however,  many  representations  of 
other  gods  than  Rhea  and  Zeus,  although  Ave  may 
yet  find  them.  The  ferv  images  of  the  gods  that 
have  been  found  in  the  Cretan  and  other  excava- 
tions are  almost  exclusively  female,  and  represent 
different  forms  of  the  great  goddess,  who  is  usually 
associated  with  the  snake,  no  doubt  to  mark  her 
chthonic  character.  The  faience  images  of  her,  or 
of  various  different  forms  of  her  (or  of  different 
but  closely-related  goddesses),  found  at  Knossos 
(ERE  i.  IdS’^)  are  well  known.  One  figure  has  on 
its  head  a spotted  cat  curled  up.  This  is  a curious 
attribute  of  the  goddess,  and  may  perhaps  connect 
Avith  Egypt  (are  Ave  to  see  by  connexion  also  the 
panther  of  later  Greek  iconography  ?). 

The  ruder  figures  of  the  goddess  found  at  Knossos 
and  Gournia,  Avith  their  accompaniment  of  votive 
clay  trumpets,  are  Avell  knoAvn.  They  are  contem- 
porary Avith  the  equally  rude  ‘ OAvl-headed  ’ figures 
from  Mycenae,  also  representing  a goddess. 

1 Primary  Rhea  and  Zeus  certainly  were  ; one  only  doubts  if 
they  were  the  sole  objects  of  worship.  Such  monotheism  is, 
after  all,  an  artificial  development  of  human  religion  : the  natural 
man  is  polytheistic  and  idol-making.  Monotheism  is  a product 
of  high  spirituality.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  /Egeans  were 
at  all  a spiritual  people:  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were 
nothing  of  the  sort;  and,  if  Egyptians  and  Hittites  worshipped 
gods,  it  is  probable  that  ^Egeans  did  so  too. 
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Tlie  young  god,  Zeus-Velclianos,  has  not  yet  been 
fo»ind  represented  in  the  round,  hut  we  have  hints  of 
his  apjiearance.  On  a fresco  at  Tiryns  he  stands,  a 
v/arrior,  upright,  liolding  sjiear  in  hand,  and  guarded 
by  a great  8-shaped  sliield.  On  a ring  from  My- 
ceiife  and  on  a sarcoi)hagus  from  Palaikastro  he 
descends  to  earth  with  long  hair  flying  behind  him 
in  the  wind.  He  is  a true  Minoan  in  appearance. 

Some  of  the  demons  look  like  strange  dog- 
headed insects,  perhaps  locusts.  Certainly  tliey 
are  modelled  after  the  Egyptian  hippopotamus- 
goddess  Thueris. 

One  cannot  say  more  as  yet  of  Minoan  icono- 
graphy; but  more  light  will  doubtless  reach  us 
with  the  further  progress  of  study,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  betv.'een  different  forms  of 
difterent  deities.  For,  though  one  may  consider 
that  Hogarth’s  fundamental  characterization  of 
Aigean  religion,  its  special  worship  of  Rhea  and 
Zeus,  is  no  doubt  correct,  yet  ono  may  doubt 
whether  their  ‘ Dual  Monotheism  ’ excluded  all 
other  worship.  It  certainly  did  not  exclude  the 
veneration,  if  not  worship,  of  the  genii  already 
mentioned,  who  resemble  sometimes  Egyptian 
deities,  sometimes  certain  queer  Anatolian  demons 
whom  we  see  on  the  rocks  of  Yasili  Kaya. 

An  odd  feature  was  the  veneration  as  idols  of 
natural  concretions  of  stone,  which  bore  some 
fortuitous  resemblance  to  the  human  figure  : such 
crude  objects  of  adoration  have  been  found  in  the 
Western  Palace  at  Knossos. 

It  is  perhaps  strange  that  the  Minoans,  with 
their  love  of  art,  should  not  have  cared  to  repre- 
sent their  deities  more  often  and  more  grandiosely 
than  they  did.  But  neither  did  they  represent 
mankind  in  the  grandiose  style  of  Egypt,  and  we 
do  not  yet  know  how  many  of  the  representations 
of  the  human  form  which  we  have  in  fresco  and 
other  materials  are  really  meant  to  portray  men, 
and  how  many  are  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  god- 
head. One  would  expect,  as  one  obtains  in  the  case 
of  Rhea  and  Zeus,  complete  anthropomorphism. 

The  theriomorphic  demons  look  exotic.  The 
likeness  to  Thueris  may  have  some  special  reason 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Can  it  be  referred  to 
the  most  ancient  daj’S,  when  the  ASgeans  first 
came  from  the  Nile-delta  (as  they  probably  did) 
to  Crete?  They  might  have  brought  with  them 
a memory  of  the  great  hippopotamus,  a beast 
associated  in  their  minds  with  water.  This  is  but 
a suggestion.  The  cat  on  the  head  of  the  Knossian 
goddess  points,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Egyptian  in- 
fluence. This  may  have  acted  occasionally,  but 
we  have  no  further  trace  of  it.  The  goddess  and 
her  male  companion  have  nothing  Egyptian  about 
them ; and  there  is  nothing  Egyptian  about  the 
Thueris-headed  demons  but  their  heads.  Thueris 
never  carries  water-pitchers  in  Egyptian  icono- 
graphy. We  must  regard  this  as  a chance  bit  of 
foreign  influence,  like  the  eat,  which  is,  by  the 
way,  treated  in  quite  un-Egyptian  fashion. 

The  demons  themselves,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
otic. They  are  emphatically  racy  of  the  soil  of 
Greece,  the  land  of  naiads  and  hamadryads.  The 
two  great  gods  are,  of  course,  closely  related  to 
the  Anatolian  Kybele  and  Atys,  and  this  Ana- 
tolian relation  of  the  Minoan  religion  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  Greek  naiads  and  hamadryads, 
since  we  know  from  the  treaty  of  Rameses  II. 
with  king  Khattusil  of  Khatti  (1279  n.c.)  that 
the  Hittites  worshipped  innumerable  spirits  and 
divinities  of  mountain,  wood,  and  stream,  as  well 
as  the  great  gods. 
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IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Babylonian).— Idol- 
atry and  image-worship  form  a very  .striking 
feature  of  the  Babylonian  religious  system,  and 
already  meet  us  in  an  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  earliest  cultural  period  of  which 
material  remains  have  been  preserved.  In  Baby- 
lonia we  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  gi'adual 
evolution  of  image-worship  out  of  the  fetish  and 
the  stock-and-stone  worship  which  necessarily  pre- 
ceded it.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
of  whose  existence  we  have  obtained  evidence  by 
excavation,  were  the  Sumerians,  and  they  were 
immigrants  who  brought  with  them  an  extraneous 
civilization  from  some  mountainous  region  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Their  gods  were  already  anthropomor- 
phic, and  their  cult-images  undoubtedly  combined 
the  character  of  portrait  with  that  of  fetish.  It  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  even  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations of  Sumerian  deities  that  we  possess 
are  not  of  the  Sumerian  racial  type  : they  ex- 
hibit characteristic  features  of  the  Semite,  the 
other  racial  element  in  the  country  which  gradu- 
ally displaced  the  Sumerians  after  absorbing  their 
culture.  The  most  probable  explanation  that  has 
been  suggested  is  that  the  Sumerians  found  a 
Semitic  population  in  possession  of  Babylonia,  and 
that  the  representation  of  their  own  deities  was 
subsequently  influenced  by  the  Semitic  cult-images 
in  the  ancient  centres  of  worship  which  they  took 
over.'  But  the  question  is  one  of  externals  only, 
and,  though  of  interest  in  another  connexion,  does 
not  affect  the  essential  character  of  the  divine 
image  itself.  Fashioned  in  the  god’s  human  form, 
it  was  believed  to  enshrine  his  presence,  and  for 
the  Babylonians  of  all  periods  it  never  lost  this 
animistic  character.  It  never  became  a mere 
portrait  or  memento  of  the  deity,  but  was  be- 
lieved to  have  a life  and  spirit  dwelling  within  it 
and  acting  through  it. 

Originally,  no  doubt,  a Sumerian  tribal  or  city- 
god  was  wholly  identified  with  his  cult-image. 
No  more  than  one  image  of  each  deity  was  wor- 
shipped, and  the  idea  of  the  god’s  existence  apart 
from  this  visible  form  must  have  been  of  gradual 
growth.  It  is  possible  to  conjecture  circumstances 
v.’hich  would  tend  to  encourage  speculation  in  that 
direction.  The  capture  and  deportation  of  a god, 
followed  by  the  substitution  of  another  figure  in  its 
place  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  original 
image,  would  have  led  to  the  incorporation  of  two 
figures  within  one  shrine.  A king’s  ambition  to 
rebuild  or  beautify  a temple  might  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  image  itself,  if  the  latter  had  suffered 
damage  or  decay.  The  misfortunes  of  the  material 
image,  especially  if  unaccompanied  by  national 
disaster,  would  in  any  case  foster  a belief  in  the 
god’s  existence  apart  from  his  visible  body  of 
wood  or  stone.  And  such  a belief  undoubtedly 
developed  at  a comparatively  early  period  into  the 
Babylonian  conception  of  a heavenly  division  of 
the  universe  in  which  the  great  gods  had  their 
dwelling,  making  their  presence  manifest  to  men 
in  the  stars  and  planets  which  moved  across  the 

This  was  a great  stage  in  advance  of  pure  image- 
worship,  and  the  develojunent  undoubtedly  followed 
the  growth  of  a pantheon  out  of  a collection  of 
separate  and  detached  city-gods.  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  more  powerful  of  these  deities  with  the 
great  forces  of  nature  emphasized  the  distinction 
between  the  god  and  his  image.  The  sun-god 
could  not  be  confined  within  his  shrine,  if  he  was 
seen  to  pass  daily  overhead  from  one  gate  of  heaven 
to  the  other  ; and  the  moon-god’s  continual  activity 

1 See  Eduard  Meyer,  ‘Sumerier  und  Scmiteii  in  Babylonien’ 
(Abh.  der  kiinigl.  prcuss.  Ahad.  drr  U'issenschaftcn,  lOOG,  Pliil.- 
histor.  Clasee,  iii.),  and  L.  W.  King,  History  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  London,  19io,  p.  47  ff. 
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and  changing  phases  precluded  the  possibility  of 
such  a limitation  in  his  case.  The  god  of  lightning 
must  surely  leave  his  temple,  since  he  is  seen  riding 
upon  the  storm-cloud,  while  tlie  true  dwelling  of 
the  god  of  the  abyss  must  obviously  have  been  the 
abyss  of  waters  below  the  earth  until  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Southern  heaven.  We  have  no  means 
of  dating  this  association  of  some  of  the  greater 
gods  with  natural  forces.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Sumerians  had  passed  this  stage  of  thought  before 
their  arrival  in  Babylonia,  and  also  that  they 
found  some  of  the  ancient  religious  centres  of  the 
country  already  associated  with  sun-  and  mocn- 
cults  and  with  other  divisions  of  nature-worship. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
during  all  subsequent  stages  of  Babylonian  history 
the  divine  images  never  degenerated  into  mere 
symbols  of  divinity.  They  continued  to  enjoy  a 
very  real,  though  mystical,  connexion  with  the 
gods  they  represented.  Without  consciously  postu- 
lating a theory  in  explanation  of  his  belief,  the 
Babylonian  never  lost  his  faith  in  his  god’s  actual 
presence  within  tlie  image,  and  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  such  a localization  of  the 
divine  person  with  his  presence  at  other  cult- 
centres  and  with  a separate  life  in  the  heavenly 
sphere.  That  this  was  actually  the  case  will  be  at 
once  evident  if  we  refer  to  a few  historical  ex- 
amples of  image  - worship  taken  from  different 
periods. 

Of  the  Sumerian  epoch  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
at  any  length,  as  Gudea’s  cylinder-inscriptions 
prove  the  sacrosanct  character  of  a city- god’s 
image  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period.  The 
elaborate  ritual  and  purification  of  both  people 
and  city,  preceding  the  removal  of  Ningirsu’s 
image  from  the  old  shrine  at  Lagash  to  the  new,* 
are  a sufficient  indic.ation  that  the  god  and  his 
image  were  still  identified.  With  the  rise  of 
Babylon  we  note  the  important  part  which  the 
actual  image  of  Marduk  played  in  each  king’s 
coronation-ceremony  and  in  the  renewal  of  his 
oath  at  every  subsequent  Feast  of  the  New'  Year  ; 
the  hands  of  no  other  image  than  that  in  Esagila 
at  Babylon  would  serve  for  the  king  to  grasp. 
In  the  reign  of  5*''™'*****'**'^,  the  real  founder  of 
Babylon’s  greatness,  w'e  see  the  Babylonian’s 
conception  of  his  visible  gods  reflected  in  his 
treatment  of  foreign  images.  It  was  not  merely 
as  booty,  but  in  order  to  gain  their  favour,  that 
Sin-idinnam  and  his  army  carried  off  to  their  own 
land  the  images  of  certain  Elamite  goddesses. 
And,  when  misfortunes  followed,  it  was  simply 
because  these  foreign  goddesses  resented  tlieir 
enforced  banishment  from  their  own  country. 
On  the  careful  restoration  of  the  images  to  Elam, 
the  goddesses  themselves  returned  thither.**  Later, 
in  the  15th  cent.  B.C.,  we  know  that  an  image  of 
the  goddess  Ishtar  was  carried  with  ggeat  pomp 
and  ceremony  from  Mesopotamia  to  Egypt,  and 
in  one  of  the  letters  found  at  Tell  el-Amarna  the 
statue  and  the  goddess  herself  are  absolutely 
identified.  The  land  of  Mitanni  and  Egypt  were 
on  friendly  terms  at  the  time,  and  the  city  of 
Nineveh  was  under  the  former’s  control.  So, 
when  Amenophis  III.  requested  Tushratta,  king 
of  Mitanni,  to  send  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  to  Egypt, 
he  consented,  and  with  the  image  sent  a letter 
which  throw's  light  on  the  relation  which  the 
goddess  was  believed  to  bear  to  her  image.  ^ 

1 Cf.  E.  de  Sarzec,  Die.  en  Chaldie,  Paris,  1884-1912,  pi. 
33-36;  F.  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sum.  und  akkad.  Konigsin- 
sehriften,  Leipzig,  1907,  p.  88  ff.;  L.  W.  King  and  H.  K.  Hall, 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  London,  1907,  p.  195  ff. 

2 Ct.  King,  Letters  of  Hammurabi,  London,  1898-1900,  i. 
p.  xxxvii  ff. 

3 H.  Winckler,  Die  Thontafeln  von  Tell-el- Amarna  (Schrader’s 
Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  v.  [Berlin,  1896])  48  f.,  no.  20; 
and  J.  A.  Knudtzon,  Die  El-Amarna  Tafeln,  Leipzig,  1907, 

etc.,  p.  173 S.,  no.  23. 


In  the  letter  the  goddess  Ishtar  herself  is  made  to  declare  her 
intention  of  going  to  Egypt;  ‘Thus  saith  Ishtar  of  Nineveh, 
the  lady  of  all  lands,  “ Unto  Egypt,  into  the  land  which  I love, 
will  I go.”  ’ Tushratta  exhorts  Amenophis  to  pay  her  due 
honour  and  to  send  her  back,  saying : ‘ Verily  now  I have  sent 
(her)  and  she  is  gone.  Indeed,  in  the  time  of  my  father,  the 
lady  Ishtar  went  into  that  land  ; and,  just  as  she  dwelt  (there) 
formerly  and  they  honoured  her,  so  now  may  my  brother 
honour  her  ten  times  more  than  before.  May  my  brother 
honour  her,  may  he  allow  her  to  return  with  joj'.’  There  is 
here  no  question  of  the  image  being  a mere  symbol  of  the 
goddess  : the  image  is  the  goddess  herself. 

It  is  clear  from  Tushratta’s  letter  that  this  w'as 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Ishtar  had  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  Egypt.  Indeed,  we  may  infer  that, 
at  any  rate  at  this  period,  the  custom  w'as  not 
uncommon  for  the  image  of  a deity — in  other  words, 
the  deity  himself — to  be  sent  on  a ceremonious  visit 
to  a foreign  country,  where,  if  properly  treated,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  exert  his  influence  in  fav'our  of 
the  land  in  which  he  was  staying.  And  this  con- 
clusion explains  the  great  value  that  was  always 
set  on  the  capture  of  another  race’s  gods.  Tlie 
captured  images  w'ere  not  valued  simply  as  symbols 
of  victory  ; they  constituted  the  conquered  nation’s 
chief  w'eapon  of  offence.  Not  only  w'ere  the  con- 
quered deprived  henceforth  of  their  god’s  assist- 
ance, but  there  w'as  a very  great  probability  that, 
if  the  captured  image  was  pleased  with  its  new 
surroundings  and  the  deference  paid  to  it,  it  would 
transfer  its  influence  to  the  side  of  its  new  worship- 
pers. This  explains  the  care  with  which  captured 
images  were  preserved  both  by  the  Babylonians 
and  by  their  more  civilized  neighbours,  ana  the  joy 
which  marked  any  subsequent  recovery  of  them. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  instances : the  most  striking  is  Ashur- 
banipal’s  recovery  of  the  goddess  Nani’s  image  from  Susa  in 
650  B.O.,  which  an  Elamite  king  had  carried  off  from  Erech 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before.!  During  this  long 
period  the  Elamites  had  doubtless  carefully  ministered  to  the 
image,  for  their  civilization  and  their  religious  cults  had  much 
in  common  with  those  of  Babylonia.  It  is  probable  that,  even 
when  a barbarous  mountain  tribe  was  conquered  and  its  villages 
sacked,  its  divine  images  were  never  destroyed,  but  carried  off 
and  preserved  in  the  same  spirit.  This  close  connexion  between 
the  god  and  his  image  endured  into  the  Neo-Babj’lonian  period, 
and  Nabonidus’s  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  priesthood,  which 
rendered  Cyrus’s  conquest  of  Babylonia  so  much  more  easy,^ 
was  simply  the  fact  that  he  ignored  this  feeling.  With  his 
natural  instincts  blunted  by  archaeological  study,  and  probably 
in  furtherance  of  some  iU-^vised  idea  of  centralizing  worship, 
the  king  collected  all  the  old  images  throughont  the  country- 
in  to  his  capital,  little  recking  that  he  was  tearing  the  gods  them- 
selves from  their  ancient  habitations.  ’The  gods  had  long  had 
their  real  abode  in  the  heavens,  but  this  had  in  no  way  weakened 
their  mystical  infusion  of  their  images  on  earth. 

Far  less  close  was  the  connexion  between  a 
Babylonian  deity  and  his  sculptured  symbol  or 
emblem,  by  means  of  which  his  authority  or  pres- 
ence could  in  certain  circumstances  be  insured  or 
indicated.  The  origin  of  such  emblems  was  not 
astrological,  nor  is  it  to  be  sought  in  liver-augury  : 
the  emblems  were  not  derived  from  fancied  resem- 
blances to  animals  or  objects,  presented  either  by 
constellations  in  heaven  or  by  markings  on  the 
liver  of  a victim.  They  clearly  arose  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  characters  or  attributes  assumed 
by  the  gods  in  the  mythology  ; their  transference 
to  constellations  was  a secondary  process,  and  their 
detection  in  liver-markings  resulted  not  in  their 
own  origin,  but  in  that  of  the  omen.  The  spear- 
head of  Marduk  is  a fit  emblem  enough  for  the 
slayer  of  the  demon  of  chaos ; the  stylus  or  wedge 
of  Nabu  suits  the  god  of  writing  and  architecture ; 
the  lightning-fork  was  the  natural  emblem  of  the 
weather-god,  and  the  lunar  and  solar  disks  for  the 
moon-god  and  the  sun-god.  Some  divine  emblems 
were  purely  animal,  such  as  the  dog  of  Gula,  the 
walking  bird  of  Ban,  the  scorpion  of  Ishkhara.  In 
these  cases  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a totemistic 
origin,  and  the  analogy  of  the  goat-fish  of  Ea,  the 
god  of  the  Deep  or  the  Abyss,  .suggests  that  they 

! H.  0.  Rawlinson,  Cwn.  Inscr.  West.  Asia,  London,  1861-84, 
ill.  [1870]  pi.  38,  no.  1. 

2 O.  E.  Hagen  and  F.  Delitzsch,  Beitr.  zur  Assyr.,  Leipzig, 
1890  ff.,  ii.  [1894]  205  ff. 
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are  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  mythological  stage. 
In  the  earliest  period  the  emblem  of  the  city-god 
was  the  same  as  that  of  his  city,  and  might  some- 
times symbolize  the  city’s  power,  as  in  that  of 
Ningirsu  of  Lagash,  represented  hy  a lion-headed 
eagle  grasping  lions.  Images  of  divine  emblems, 
when  sculptured  upon  a stone  monument,  ensured 
that  the  monument  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
deities  to  whom  the  sculptured  emblems  belonged. 
Legal  documents  concerning  ownership  of  land 
were  protected  in  this  way  from  the  Kassite  period 
onwards,^  and  it  was  with  a similar  object  that  the 
later  Assyrian  kings  carved  at  the  head  of  their 
stelae  the  emblems  of  the  chief  gods  of  their  pan- 
theon. Divine  emblems,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
of  patron  deities,  were  also  engraved  upon  cylinder- 
seds,®  and  both  were,  no  doubt,  intended  to  ensure 
the  owner’s  protection. 

Another  class  of  animal  images  entered  very 
largely  into  the  Babylonian  religious  scheme,  and, 
though  not  the  emblems  of  gods  themselves  nor 
the  objects  of  direct  worship,  are  entitled  to  be 
referred  to  in  this  connexion.  The  colossal  lions 
and  winged  bulls  which  flanked  the  doorways  of 
Assyrian  palaces  and  were  borrowed  for  the 
Persian  palaces  at  Persepolis,  the  enamelled  lions 
of  Sargon’s  palace  at  Khorsabad  and  of  the  Sacred 
Way  at  Babylon,  and  the  brick  bulls  and  dragons 
of  Ishtar’s  Gate  were  not  purely  decorative,  but 
symbolized  protective  inlfuences  under  animal 
forms.  Texts  of  earlier  periods  also  describe  the 
lion,  the  bull,  the  raging  hound,  the  serpent,  the 
dragon,  and  other  mythological  monsters  as  charac- 
teristic of  religious  decoration.  In  two  instances 
at  least,  the  lions  of  the  Gates  of  the  Sun  on  whose 
backs  their  pivots  rest,  we  may  undoubtedly  trace 
their  origin  to  tlie  noise  of  the  creaking  gate  ; * and 
it  is  probable  that  sound,  rather  than  sight,  was 
the  more  important  factor  in  determining  the  out- 
ward form  of  many  mythological  creations,  wliose 
protective  qualities  were  portrayed  in  images  whicli 
were  often  strange  and  ferocious.'*  Other  Baby- 
lonian images  of  repulsive  form  represented  evil 
and  not  beneficent  beings,  and  spells  engraved  upon 
them  were  intended  to  ensure  the  employment  of 
their  powers  in  the  owner’s  favour  or,  in  any 
case,  not  to  his  detriment.®  Clay  images  of  gods, 
along  with  those  of  doves,  were  also  buried  near 
the  gateways  of  palaces  and  temples  to  ensure 
their  protection  ; but  these,  again,  were  not  objects 
of  worship,  but  merely  foundation-figures.®  For 
the  use  of  images  by  the  Babylonians  in  sympa- 
thetic magic,  see  Magic  (Babylonian). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  foot- 
notes, the  general  works  dealing  with  Babylonian  religion  and 
cult  may  be  consulted,  such  as  M.  Jastrow,  Religion  Bahy- 
loniens  und  AssyrienSy  Giessen,  1902 ff.,  with  Bilder-ina-ppe 
(1912) ; R.  W.  Rogers,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria^ 
New  York,  1908 ; or  L.  W.  King,  Babylonian  Religion  and 
Mythology.,  London,  1899.  For  a convenient  survey  of  the 
religious  literature  (which  has  a close  bearing  on  the  subject), 
see  O.  Weber,  Die  Literatur  der  Babylonier  und  Assyrer, 
Leipzig,  1907.  Leonard  W.  King. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Buddhist).— It  would 
naturally  seem  as  though,  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world.  Buddhism  were  the  least  likely 

1 See  W.  J.  Ilinclce,  A New  Boundary  Stone  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar /.,  Philadelphi.-i,  1907,  p.  87  il.;  King,  Bab.  Boundary- 
Stones  and  Memorial  Tablets  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  London,  1912, 
p.  xff. 

2 See  J.  Menant,  Rechcrches  sur  le  glyptigue  orientate,  Paris, 
1883 ; L.  Delaporte,  Cylindres  orienlaux,  do.  1910 ; and  W. 
IIa3'es  Ward,  Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  Washington, 
1910. 

3 Cf.  L.  Heuzey,  RAssyr,  ix.  iii.  [1912]  85  ff. 

■1  Cf.  King,  ‘ The  Origin  of  Animal  Symbolism  in  Babylonia, 
.Issyria,  and  Persia’  (}‘SBA,  Dec.  1912,  p.  276  ff.). 

3 For  examples  of  such  devil-images,  see  B.  0.  Thompson, 
Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Rabylonia,  London,  1903-04,  i.  pi.  ii. 
frontispiece ; 0.  Frank,* Kopfe  oahylonischcrDkmonen ’(RAssyr, 
VII.  i.  [1909]  21  ff.). 

0 Cf.,e.y.,B.  Koldewey,  DieTempelvonBabylonmul  Borsippa, 
Leipzig,  1911,  pp.  19,  20,  29. 


to  have  developed  a system  of  idol-worship  and 
veneration  for  images.  The  founder  consistently 
deprecated  the  rendering  of  any  special  honour 
or  reverence  to  himself,  made  no  claim  to  divine 
prerogative  or  rights,  and  ignored,  if  he  did  not 
distinctly  repudiate  and  deny,  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  supernatural  in  human  affairs. 
What  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  the  attainment 
of  perfect  knowledge  and  of  achieved  deliverance 
or  salvation,  every  man  might  do  hy  the  force  of 
his  own  will  and  perseverance.  The  office  of  the 
Buddha  was  but  to  show  the  way.  Each  man 
must  tread  the  road  and  win  the  goal  for  himself, 
none  helping  or  hindering  liim  in  the  supreme  task. 
In  a system  of  philosophy  controlled  by  such 
principles  there  would  appear  to  be  no  room  for 
adoration  or  worsliip,  and  no  authority  to  whom 
such  worship  might  be  addressed.  Ultimately, 
however,  and  after  no  great  interval  of  time,  tlie 
tendency  to  create  or  conceive  supernatural  beings 
to  whom  homage  might  be  rendered  and  from 
whom  assistance  might  be  hoped  for  re-asserted 
itself.  Apparently  tlie  conception  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  Buddha  himself  began  to  find  a place 
in  the  thought  of  his  immediate  disciples  even 
during  his  lifetime,  and  thus  a system  in  intent 
and  purpose  non-theistic,  neither  postulating  nor 
requiring  the  divine,  became  endowed  with  as  ex- 
tenisive  and  varied  a pantheon  as  the  most  frankly 
polytheistic  relippon  ever  conceived.  In  tlie  monas- 
teries and  temples  expression  was  given  in  plastic 
form,  in  image  and  sculpture,  to  tliese  deities,  the 
recipients  of  a true  worship,  which  in  concrete 
and  visible  presentation  embodied  and  satisfied  tlie 
desire  of  the  worshipper  for  a substantial  object  of 
his  adoration  and  regard. 

I.  Deification  of  Gautama  himself.— It  was  upon 
the  person  of  the  Buddha  that  this  reverence  and 
wor-sliip  concentrated  itself ; and  tliroiigliout  the 
entire  history  of  Buddliism  the  figure  of  the  founder 
remained  central  for  all  art  and  imagery.  The 
degree  of  prominence  assigned  to  him,  however, 
varied  greatly  in  the  different  countries  in  which 
Buddhism  found  a home.  In  some  instances  tlie 
influence  of  pre-existing  faitlis,  with  their  popular 
divinities,  proved  too  strong  for  tlie  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  imported  creed ; and  the  figure 
of  the  historic  Buddha  was  in  efiect  superseded 
by  forms  of  gods  or  goddesses,  to  whom  a more 
sympathetic  and  lielpfiil  r61e  was  as.'iigned.  Theo- 
retically, for  the  present  age,  Gautama  Buddha 
is  supreme  ; and  in  general  it  is  liis  image  that 
occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  tlie  temples,  and  is 
indefinitely  multiplied  in  the  halls  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  in  all  places  wliere  an  opportunity 
ofl'ered  itself  for  a work  of  merit  in  erecting  an 
image  designed  to  embody  in  actual  concrete  form 
the  gentle  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  founder  of 
the  faitli.  / 

The  tendency,  therefore,  to  regard  Gautama  as 
more  than  liuimui,  and  to  endow  him  with  some 
at  least  of  the  attributes  of  divinity,  began  to  de- 
velop itself  during  bis  lifetime,  and  therewith  the 
tendency  also  to  represent  him  in  imagery  and 
sculpture  as  an  object  of  .adoration.  The  earliest 
sculptures,  however,  do  not  j’et  venture  apparently 
to  depict  him  as  a man,  but  bis  presence  is  sym- 
boliciuly  indicated  by  the  sacred  wheel  (dharma- 
chnkra),  the  Bo-tree,  the  footprint  {padn),  or 
a dagaba,  etc.  In  the  older  repro.sentations  also, 
the  more  important  figures  of  the  lliiidii  pantheon 
retained  a place,  especially  Sakka  (Sakra,  Iiidra.) 
with  his  thunderbolt,  w’lio  was  later  identified 
with  one  of  tho  celestial  Buddhas,  Vajvapani, 
and  to  tho  end  occupied  a considerable  place  in 
Buddhist  legend  and  tradition. 

It  is  not  iios.siblo  to  determine  at  boxv  early  a 
period  this  desire  for  concrete  and  visible  [lor- 
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traiture  of  the  Buddha  himself  did  in  fact  find 
expression  in  art.  Images  of  him  were  certainly 
known  before  the  time  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Their  narratives 
suggest,  if  they  do  not  assert,  that  such  images 
were  neither  rare  nor  a novelty.  A more  or  less 
conventional  and  idealized  type  also  was  adopted, 
alike  of  choice  and  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  which  then  imposed  itself  upon  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  Buddha  in  every  country  and  for 
all  future  time.  The  type  was  Hellenic,  not  native 
Indian  ; and  was  derived  from  the  Grajco-Buddhist 
art  of  Gandhara  and  the  North-West.  Its  artistic 
development,  however,  was  checked  and  limited 
by  the  historical  conditions  of  Gautama’s  life  and 
cliaracter,  and  the  need  to  preserve  a general 
identity  of  aspect  and  feature  throughout  the 
wide  area  to  which  the  Buddhist  faith  had  gained 
access.  The  type,  therefore,  became  stereotyped, 
the  conventional  and  recognized  form  under  which 
the  Buddha  was  depicted.  Almost  the  only  variety 
permitted  to  the  artist  was  in  the  pose  of  the 
hands  {mudrei),  and,  to  a less  extent,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  feet.  The  Hellenic  character  also 
was  eonsistently  maintained  throughout,  and  is 
noticeable  especially  in  the  expression  of  the 
face  and  the  disposal  of  the  folds  of  the  robe. 
In  the  earliest  and  oldest  representations  this  is 
most  apparent ; in  the  later  there  is  a distinct 
approximation  to  Hindu  forms  and  ideals.  The 
figure  thus  delineated  is  that  of  a young  Indian  in 
the  garb  of  a monk,  with  gentle  and  thoughtful 
countenance.  In  frescoes  and  paintings  the  head 
is  often  surrounded  with  a nimbus  or  halo,  the 
symbol  of  deity  and  of  the  claim  to  adoration,  a 
feature  which  is  derived  from  Greek  model  and 
precedent.  The  type  adopted  was  severely  simple, 
and  afforded  comparatively  little  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  artistic  taste  or  the  display  of 
artistic  skill.  These  found  a limited  opportunity 
for  expression  in  the  figures  of  the  Buddha’s  dis- 
ciples, and  more  widely  in  the  extensive  pantheon 
of  divinities,  Bodhisattvas  and  others,  of  the  Maha- 
yana  school. 

The  character  of  the  type  was  thus  determined, 
and  is  easily  recognizable.  From  whatever  part 
of  the  Buddhist  world  the  figure  may  be  de- 
rived, the  general  features  are  the  same,  and 
convey  the  same  impression  of  calm  dignity  and 
untroubled  repose.  The  painter  or  sculptor  had, 
as  it  were,  the  main  outline  and  framework  of 
his  subject  already  laid  down,  and  comparatively 
little  latitude  was  admissible  in  the  filling  in 
of  details.  Three  attitudes  or  poses  of  the 
figure  are  represented  — sitting,  standing,  and 
lying  or  recumbent.  Within  each  of  these  there 
are  varieties  of  type,  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  events  of  the  Buddha’s  life  or  offices 
Avhich  he  performed.  The  ascetic  ideal  was  main- 
tained in  all,  and  in  all  the  dress  and  outward 
appearance  were  plain  and  decorous,  contrasting 
strikingly,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  richly  orna- 
mented figures  of  the  Bodhisattvas  and  other 
divinities,  and  on  the  other  with  the  nude  statues 
of  the  Jaina  saints.  Images,  however,  in  each  of 
the  three  attitudes  are  by  no  means  equally  com- 
mon on  the  sculptures  or  in  the  temples.  The 
sitting  posture  is  most  frequently  represented  in 
all  Buddhist  countries.  The  recumbent  figure,  on 
the  contrary,  is  hardly  met  with  in  the  monas- 
teries of  the  north. 

2.  Types  of  sculptures. — There  are  three  main 
types  or  varieties  of  the  seated  Buddha. 

In  all  of  them  the  Buddha  v/as  represented  sitting  cross* 
le^j'ed,  the  right  foot  resting  on  the  left,  the  soles  usually  up- 
turned and  bearing  one  or  more  of  the  auspicious  marks  whicli 
indicated  his  character  a.s  a ‘perfected'  being.  The  bod}'  is 
clad  in  the  conventional  robe  of  the  monk,  whicli  leaves  the 
right  slioulder  bare,  and  in  some  examples  is  very  lightly  indi- 


cated by  a mere  line  across  the  chest.  Less  commonly  the  robe 
is  drawn  over  both  shoulders.  The  latter  arrangement  of  the 
dress  is  found  at  all  periods  and  in  all  the  three  attitudes,  but 
is  peihaj)8  more  characteristic  of  the  early  Grseco-Buddhist  art. 
The  head  is  shaven,  but  is  never  entirely  bare,  a few  tufts  of 
hair  being  left  to  represent  the  stumps  of  the  locks  which  re- 
mained when  Gautama  cut  off  his  own  hair  with  his  sword  on 
the  occasion  of  his  flight  from  home.i  On  the  top  of  the  skull 
also  is  the  swelling  or  protuberance  known  as  a mark 

of  the  sacred  character  of  the  wearer,  but  perhaps*  originally 
representing  merely  the  coil  of  hair  on  the  head. 2 A tuft  or 
circlet  of  hair  (u7md)  also  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
for  which  a pearl  is  frequently  substitutfCd  both  in  early  and  in 
late  examples.  The  ears  and  arms  are  long,  tlie  former  de- 
pendent as  far  as  the  shoulders.  In  Indian  sculpture  long  arms 
are  conventional!}'  recognized  as  a sign  of  high  birth.  The 
figure  is  seated  upon  a lotus  flower  or  throne  (padmdsana),  or 
upon  the  coils  of  tlie  cobra  which  then  raises  its  crest  above  the 
Buddha’s  head  to  protect  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the 
Indian  sculpture  the  face  is  always  clean-8lla^  en,  but  in  images 
from  China  and  Japan,  or  from  Korea,  a light  moustache  or 
beard  is  sometimes  found.  Others  also  of  the  lak^a'^as,  the 
marks  of  physical  beauty  or  perfection,  may  be  represented,  the 
most  common  perhaps  being  the  chakra,  the  wheel  of  the  law, 
figured  on  the  upturned  soles  of  the  feet.8  Moreover,  in  the 
southern  school  the  entire  treatment  is  more  stiff  and  formal, 
and  seems  to  lack  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  earlier 
northern  types. 

The  tliree  fundamental  types  are  distinguished 
by  tlie  position  of  tlie  bands  (imtdra),  whifli  is 
always  .symbolical,  designed  to  express  tlie  tlimiglit 
or  office  of  the  Buddha  in  some  great  crisis  or  event 
of  his  life.  There  are  nninerous  less  important 
varieties,  devi.sed  by  the  artists  to  correspond  to 
the  biographical  details  contained  in  the  tradition. 

(1)  The  ‘ witness  ’ attitude.  The  left  hand  lies  flat  upon  I lie 
lap,  wliile  the  right  is  stretched  downwards,  the  palm  towards 
the  body,  and  touches  the  ground.  The  scene  commemorated 
is  the  conflict  with  Mara  before  tlie  attainment  of  Jduddliahood, 
when  Gautama  called  upon  the  earth  to  testify  to  tlie  events 
of  his  previous  existences,  and  it  responded  with  a roar  like 
tliunder.4 

(2)  The  ‘meditative’  attitude,  representing  the  Buddha  in 
profound  thought  upon  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Tlie  crossed 
hands  lie  flat  in  the  lap  with  the  palms  upturned,  tlie  right 
resting  upon  the  left. 

(3)  The  ‘ teaching  ’ attitude.  The  right  arm  is  half  raised  to 
bring  the  hand  on  a level  with  the  breast,  with  tlie  jialm  out- 
wards, while  the  left  hand  hangs  down  by  the  side  or  grasps 
and  supports  the  robe.  As  the  name  indicates,  Gautama  is  en- 
gaged in  preaching  or  teaching  his  disciples,  as  in  the  Isipatana 
Park  at  Benares. 

In  the  standing  figures  the  hands  are  represented  as  in  the 
teaching  mudra.  The  robe  is  more  frequently  drawn  over  both 
shoulders,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  covering  the  entire  body. 
The  feet  are  held  close  together.  A rare  variety  of  the  upright 
pose  represents  the  Buddha  moving  forward,  the  right  foot 
raised  and  slightly  advanced  beyond  the  other. 

The  ‘Ijing’  or  ‘recumbent’  attitude  represents  the  Buddha 
at  the  momentof  death,  when  he  passed  mto  parinirvCina.  The 
figure  lies  at  full  length  on  the  riglit  side,  the  right  hand  sup- 
porting the  head,  the  left  arm  and  hand  extended  and  resting 
upon  the  body.  The  face,  turned  towards  the  spectator,  re- 
tains its  thoughtful  and  placid  aspect.  The  attitude  and 
features  convey  no  impression  of  old  age,  although,  .according 
to  the  tradition,  Gautama  had  reached  the  age  of  fourscore 
years  at  death. 

The  earliest  figures  of  the  Buddha  that  have  been 
preserved  are  from  the  North-West  of  India  and 
the  border-land  of  Afghanistan,  the  ancient  Gan- 
dhara. They  all  exhibit  the  same  Grecian  type  of 
features  and  pose,  a type  which  changes  slowly, 
approximating  more  and  more  to  a Hindu  ideal  in 
the  later  centuries  and  more  particularly  in  the 
southern  school.  Many  of  the  later  statues  and 
images  are  rough  and  rude  in  comparison  with  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  early  Indian  ex- 
amples. The  difference,  however,  consists  entirely 
in  the  execution.  No  innovation  was  made  upon 
the  normal  and  established  Buddha  type,  and  no 
departure  therefrom  was  admissible.  The  general 
lines  of  the  workmanship  of  the  figure  were  deter- 
mined by  precedent,  and  it  was  only  within  narrow 
limits  that  the  genius  or  capacity  of  the  artist 
found  opportunity  to  express  itself.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  tradition  of  the  real  appearance  of 

1 Jat.  i.  61. 

2 Hackniann,  Buddhism  as  a Religion,  p.  105. 

3 Tliere  are  112  lakf  arias,  of  which  32  are  primary  and  80  smaller 
or  secondary.  They  are  enumerated,  e.g.,  in  Griinwedel,  Bud- 
dhist Art  in  India,  p.  161  f. 

^ Jdt.  i.  74. 
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Gautama  Buddha  himself  should  have  been  pre- 
served. The  pre.sentation  of  face  and  figure  is 
entirely  ideal,  and  is  that  of  a young  Indian  prince 
of  noble  birth,  embodying  the  conception  of  a 
gentle,  thoughtful,  deeply  mystical  and  religious 
character,  which  tradition  associates  with  the 
name  of  Gautama. 

3.  Ancient  images.— The  Chinese  Buddhist  pil- 
grims in  their  writings  make  reference  to  existing 
images,  which  were  believed  to  be  authentic  and, 
in  some  instances,  contemporary  portraits  of  Gau- 
tama himself.  The  earliest  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  Fa-Hian  was  a sandal-wood  image  which 
Prasenajit,  king  of  Kosala,  had  caused  to  be  carved 
and  placed  in  the  Jetavana  vihdra  in  ^ravasti  in 
the  seat  usually  occupied  by  the  Buddha,  but  now 
vacant  during  his  absence  in  the  Trayastriihsa 
heaven.  On  his  return  Gautama  is  said  to  have 
recognized  the  image  as  a faithful  copy  of  himself. 
Not  long  after,  the  monastery  was  accidentally  set 
on  fire  and  consumed.  The  image,  however,  was 
preserved  unscathed,  and  later  was  restored  to  its 
place.^  A second  and  even  more  famous  sandal- 
wood image  about  20  ft.  high  is  described  bj  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  erected  by  Udayana,  king  of  KausambI,  a 
replica  of  which  the  Chinese  monk  carried  M'ith  him 
on  his  return  home  from  India.  The  royal  city 
was  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  visit, 
but  the  statue  stood  within  an  ancient  vihdra,  a 
stone  canopy  above  its  head,  having  resisted,  as  it 
was  said,  every  attempt  to  remove  it.  This  image 
also  had  been  carved  in  the  Birddha’s  lifetime,  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  had  been  transported  to  the 
Trayastriihsa  heaven  that  he  might  there  observe 
the  appearance  of  the  Buddha  and  take  note  of  the 
sacred  marks  on  his  body.  A miraculous  and 
bright  light  shone  forth  from  it  intermittently.^ 
Mention  is  made  of  other  images,  and,  in  addition 
to  sacred  relics  and  books,  Hiuen  Tsiang  took  with 
him  on  his  return  a considerable  number  of  statues 
of  the  Buddha  in  silver  and  gold  as  well  as  in 
sandal-wood. 

4.  Hinayana  school. — With  the  exception  of  the 
figures  of  the  Buddha  thus  stereotyped  in  normal 
and  regular  form  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
number,  character,  or  disposition  of  the  images 
worshipped  in  the  dill'ereut  Buddhist  countries. 
No  general  or  comprehensive  description  which 
would  be  of  universal  application  is  practicable. 
It  will  be  most  convenient,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  each  of  these  separately,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  images  recognized, 
following  as  far  .as  possible  the  geographical  order. 
The  p.antheon  of  the  Hin.ayana  is  usually  simpler, 
of  a more  severe  and  restricted  character,  than  that 
of  the  Mahayana. 

(1)  Ceylon. — In  Ceylon,  and  in  the  southern  school 
generally,  no  representation  is  found  of  the  earlier 
Buddhas,  or  of  the  Bodhisattvas  whose  images 
fill  so  large  a place  in  northern  Buddhist  lands  ; 
except  of  Maitreya,  the  Buddha  of  the  future. 
The  im.ages  .are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  the 
effect  of  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  features 
and  pose  is  to  a certain  extent  monotonous.  They 
are  of  all  sizes,  huge  figures  being  sometimes  seen 
carved  in  the  living  rock.  The  materials  used  are 
various,  but  for  the  most  pai  t the  ordinary  im.ages 
in  the  temples  are  made  of  clay,  overl.aid  with 
chunam  highly  polished,  and  are  usually  gilded 
and  orn.amented  with  real  or  imitation  precious 
stones.  The  mouth  and  eyes  are  frequently  p.ainted, 
to  render  them  more  distinct.  Stone  figures  are 
also  numerous,  and  more  rarely  cast  images  of 
metal  are  found,  copper  or  bronze,  and  also  statues 

1 Fd-Hien’s  Travels  in  India  and  Ceylon,  tr.  .J.  Legjje, 
Oxford,  1886,  ch.  xx. ; cf.  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western 
World,  London,  1906,  ii.  4. 

- Beal,  op.  cit.  i.  235  f. 


of  ivory  and  wood.  Formerly  in  all  Buddhist 
countries  and  for  many  centuries  the  manufacture 
of  the  images  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  monks,  who  were  able  to  bless  and  consecrate 
their  handiwork.  It  is  now  for  the  most  jjart  a 
specialized  occupation  or  trade,  and  the  work  is 
done  by  skilled  artisans.  Some  of  the  more  ancient 
and  famous  idols  were  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  .self-produced.  The  temples  also  contain 
frequently  a specimen  of  the  sacred  footpirint 
(h-ipada),  to  which  adoration  is  paid.  Of  these 
footprints  the  most  renowned  is  the  hollow  upon 
Adam’s  Peak,  held  sacred  bj'  Hindus,  Muham- 
madans, and  Christians  alike,  as  well  as  by  Bud- 
dhists, and  explained  in  accordance  with  the  creed 
of  each  as  the  footprint  of  G.autama  or  6iva,  of 
Adam,  Muhammad,  or  St.  Thomas. 

By  the  side  of  the  principal  image  in  the  vihurns 
are  frequently  rejiresented  one  or  more  of  the 
Buddh.a’s  chief  disciples,  especially  Moggallana  and 

S.ariputta,  or,  ^yith  the  recumbent  Buddha  in  the 
nirvana  scene,  Ananda.  They  stand  on  either  side 
or  at  his  feet  in  attitudes  of  worship.  Figures  also 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  deities,  especially  Brahmii 
and  Visnu,  are  found,  usually  in  buildings  {dcvxda) 
attached  to  the  vihdra  itself,  and  representations 
of  demons,  etc.,  to  which  homage  is  paid  by  Bud- 
dhists equally  with  Hindus.  The  members  of  the 
stricter  sect  of  the  Kamanya,  however,  refuse  to 
associate  themselves  with  this  worship  of  str.ange 
gods,  which  they  denounce  as  heretical.  In  an 
ancient  temple,  c.g.,  .at  Kelani  ne.ar  Colombo,  said  to 
be  on  the  site  of  an  older  shrine  built  at  the  close  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  there  is  .a  recumbent  ligure  of 
the  Buddha,  36  ft.  long,  by  the  side  of  which  stand 
huge  images  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  temple, 
and  of  the  Hindu  gods  Visnu,  6iva,  .and  Ganesa. 
In  the  temple  of  the  .s.acred  Tooth  also,  at  Kandy, 
either  side  of  the  central  shrine  is  occupied  bj- 
images.  In  the  country  vihdras,  where  the  wor- 
shippers are  few  in  number  .and  poor,  the  images 
often  sutler  from  neglect,  and  little  heed  is  paid  to 
them  even  by  the  priests  or  monks  themselves. 
Not  far  from  the  .same  temple  .at  Kandy  there  is 
an  ancient  shrine  of  Visnu  with  a silver-gilt  image 
about  6 in.  high,  wearing  ,a  rosary.  Shrines  also 
are  found  in  Ceylon  dedicated  to  Skanda,  the 
brother  of  G.aneta.  The  only  prominent  Hindu 
divinity,  indeed,  whom  the  Buddliists  appear  never 
to  have  adopted  is  Krsna. 

The  sites  of  ruined  cities  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated in  Ceylon  have  supplied  m.anj’  ancient  and 
rem.ark.able  figures.  It  is  evident  that  in  former 
times  the  concrete  reiu'esentations  of  the  Binldha 
for  purposes  of  worship  were  no  less  numerous  than 
.at  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  oldest  is  a dark  granite  statue  of  the  se.ated 
Buddha,  8 ft.  higli,  c.arved  from  n single  block  of  stone,  believed 
to  be  more  thaif  lUOO  years  old,  now  deserted  and  lonely  in  the 
jungle  not  far  from  Anura,dhapura.  In  the  rock  temple  at 
I’olannaruwa  also  are  three  colossal  images,  that  of  the  Buddha 
lying  at  full  length,  46  ft.  long,  the  head  resting  on  the  right 
hand  on  a bolster,  and  the  details  of  the  robe  carefully  .and 
skilfully  rendered ; the  erect  image  by  the  Buddha’s  side  on  a 
pedestal  oriiamented  with  lotus  leaves,  23  ft.  high,  probably 
represents  Ananda,  the  fat  ourite  disciple.  Within  the  temple 
is  a large  seated  Buddha,  carved  in  high  relief  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  at  the  further  end  behind  the  altar  a similar  ligure,  16  ft. 
high,  on  a pedestal  with  lion  ornamentation,  in  front  of  a carved 
and  decorated  screen.  At  Anuradhapura  itself  all  the  great 
temples  and  monasteries  were  possessed  of  countless  images ; 
and  numbers  of  monolithio  statues  still  exist  there,  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  or  standing  amidst  the  ruins.  On  the  circular 
platform  of  the  Ruanweli  dilgaba,  for  example,  together  with 
royal  statues  are  three  of  the  standing  Buddha  more  tlmu  life- 
size.  The  larger  statue  by  their  side,  10  ft.  high,  represents 
king  Duttliagilmani,  of  whom  the  Ceylonese  chronicles  report 
that  he  caused  a golden  image  of  the  Buddha  to  be  made,  and 
set  up  near  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anuradhapura. 

(2)  Burma. — In  the  mon.asteiies  of  Buvm.a  (be 
pi’incip.al  hall  or  room  sot  ap.avt  for  the  I'cceplion 
of  the  im.ages  contains  usually  a large  centr.al 
ligurn  of  the  Buddha  against  the  further  end. 
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while  others  stand  on  either  side  or  are  ranged 
round  the  walls.  Smaller  figures  are  placed  on 
brackets  or  shelves.  The  material  employed  is 
brick,  wood,  or  alabaster,  or,  for  more  costly 
images,  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  The  process  of 
casting  an  image  is  accompanied  by  religious  cere- 
monies, and  the  occasion  is  made  a public  holiday. 
Formerly,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  at  the  pre- 
sent day  also,  offerings  of  silver,  gold,  and  jewellery 
were  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  by  pious  donors — 
to  whom  much  merit  accrued,  as  their  gifts  were 
thus  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  image.  Similar 
offerings  are  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  casting 
of  bells  for  the  temples. 

The  same  three  positions  of  the  figure  are  found 
as  in  Ceylon,  but  the  seated  Buddha  is  more  usu- 
ally in  the  ‘ witness  ’ attitude.  Kneeling  in  front 
of  the  figure  of  the  Buddha,  the  two  disciples, 
Sariputta  and  Moggallana,  are  frequently  repre- 
sented, worshipping  or  listening  to  his  words. 
Gautama’s  three  predecessors  also,  the  earlier 
Buddhas  of  the  present  age,  Kakusandha,  Kona- 
gamana,  and  Kassapa,  sometimes  find  a jdace,  and 
Dipahkara,  the  first  of  the  24  great  Buddhas,  his 
forerunners.  In  the  larger  temples  and  vihdras 
other  buildings  beside  the  central  hall  are  filled 
with  images.  Great  and  important  temples  like 
the  Shwe  Dagon  at  Rangoon  contain  numerous 
shrines  with  many  hundreds  of  images  of  different 
sizes.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  gifts  of 
Buddhist  laymen,  presented  as  an  act  of  merit.  It 
is  prescribed  also  that  the  offering  of  the  images 
must  be  made  in  a definite  order,  first  the  stand- 
ing figure,  then  the  seated,  and,  finally,  in  the 
recumbent  attitude.  In  the  courtyard  of  the 
temple  will  often  be  found,  as  in  Ceylon,  a de- 
lineation of  the  sacred  footprint.  The  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  temple  or  shrine  are  ornamented 
with  fantastic  figures,  in  plaster  or  stone,  of  lions, 
dragons,  and  other  monsters. 

Offerings  of  incense,  flowers,  and  plain  or  coloured 
candles  are  made  before  the  images,  with  prostra- 
tions and  prayers.  The  more  enlightened  Burmese 
declare  that  worship  is  not  thereby  intended,  but 
that  the  image  serves  as  a reminder  of  Gautama 
himself,  and  excites  in  their  minds  similar  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  devotion.  It  is  only  in  the 
temples  of  Lower  Burma  that  considerable  numbers 
of  images  are  seen.  In  Upper  Burma  few  except 
the  more  important  images  are  to  be  found.  Of 
these  the  standing  figures  in  the  attitude  of  preach- 
ing are  often  of  great  size,  some  of  the  Pagan  images 
reaching  a height  of  over  40  feet.  A Buddha  in 
marble  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Mandalay  is  25  ft. 
high  ; and  around  the  dimly-lit  building  in  which 
it  stands  are  smaller  shrines,  the  gilt  images  in 
which  direct  their  gaze  towards  the  central  figure. 
In  Burma,  as  elsewhere,  the  recumbent  attitude 
is  the  least  common  ; but  very  large  figures  exist, 
usually  constructed  of  brick,  as  at  Pegu  and  Ava. 
These  are  often  surrounded  by  the  figures  of  the 
disciples,  or  of  mythological  rulers  of  the  heavens 
or  other  deities. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  images  are 
found  in  the  open  air.  There  exists,  however,  a 
large  seated  statue  at  the  ancient  capital,  Amara- 
jiura,  which  is  judged  to  be  90  ft.  high ; smaller 
hgures  are  grouped  around.  At  a few  riverside 
places  on  the  Irawadi,  rock -cut  statues  may  be 
seen,  facing  Ava,  and  a few  miles  below  Prome, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  size.  Opposite  Pegu 
and  elsewhere,  with  the  aid  'll  bricks,  the  rocks 
themselves  have  been  moulded  and  shaped  into  the 
form  of  enormous  Buddhas.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  are  now  crumbling  to  ruins,  and  are  overgrown 
with  jungle. 

(3)  Siam. — The  images  and  worship  of  Siam  are 
entirely  similar  to  those  of  Ceylon  and  Burma, 


and  further  description  of  them  is  therefore  un- 
necessary. 

5.  Mahayana  school.  — In  the  pantheon  and 
imagery  of  the  Mahayana  school  new  develop- 
ments of  the  most  rich  and  ornate  character  have 
been  introduced.  In  some  forms  of  the  faith  and 
doctrine,  Gautama  Buddha  himself  has  ceased  to 
occupy  the  central  and  most  important  position ; 
and  the  sculpture  and  temple  furniture  reflect  the 
views  of  the  worshipper,  who  addresses  his  prayers 
to  one  or  another  favourite  divinity,  and  in  prac- 
tice ignores  the  personality  and  claims  of  the 
founder  of  the  faith.  In  the  result,  the  Buddhism 
of  some  of  the  northern  countries  has  become  en- 
dowed witli  perhaps  the  largest  pantheon  in  the 
world.  The  imagery  and  cult,  however,  vary  in 
the  different  lands,  in  each  of  Avhich  the  introduced 
worship  of  the  Buddha  has  blended  with  the  native 
religion,  and  more  or  less  completely  taken  over 
the  native  gods  to  form  a composite  whole,  the 
characteristic  features  of  which  are  clearly  seen  in 
the  figures  and  images  with  which  the  temples  are 
provided.  The  restrained  and  ascetic  type  of  the 
image  of  the  Buddha  himself  is  preserved  un- 
changed. The  artistic  sense  of  the  worshipper, 
however,  finds  its  opportunity  in  the  variety  and 
lavish  adornment  of  the  figures  of  the  deities  that 
surround  him,  whose  popularity  and  influence  ex- 
ceed that  of  Gautama  himself  to  a very  marked 
extent.  The  source  and  home  of  all  these  develop- 
ments and  varied  types,  as  of  the  legends  and  tra- 
ditions on  which  they  were  based,  was  Northern 
India,  and  especially  the  districts  of  the  North- 
West  and  the  border-land  of  Afghanistan,  where 
the  Graeco-Buddhist  art  of  Gandhara  was  respon- 
sible for  more  or  less  rigidly  determining  the  con- 
ventional forms  under  which  the  principal  gods 
should  be  delineated.  These  chief  types  or  classes 
of  images,  therefore,  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  the  northern  Buddhist  countries,  it  is 
possible  summarily  to  describe.  In  greater  detail 
account  may  then  be  given  of  the  features  in  which 
the  imagery  and  worship  of  the  different  countries 
vary  from  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
original  form,  the  modifications  wliich  have  been 
introduced,  or  the  actual  additions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  accepted  figures  of  the  pantheon. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  adoption 
by  Buddhism  of  the  principal  Hindu  gods.  These 
retain  their  distinctive  attributes  and  appearance 
in  the  carved  representations  and  idols.  The  most 
ancient  images  found  in  India  are  Buddhist.  In 
the  older  Buddhist  sculpture,  however,  at  Sanchi, 
and  on  the  Bharhut  stupa  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C., 
the  Buddha  himself  is  not  depicted,  although  the 
figures  of  other  gods  appear.  Only  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  do  images  of  the  Buddha  be- 
come common.  Their  existence  at  a previous  date 
cannot,  however,  be  disproved ; and  it  would  appear 
most  probable  that  as  the  attractive  centre  of 
worship  the  Buddha  early  dispossessed  the  ancient 
Hindu  deities.  Later  carvings  at  Ellora  and  else- 
where exhibit  numerous  figures  of  the  Buddha, 
among  which  are  some  of  great  size.  Occasionally 
a triad  is  found,  in  which  Brahma  and  Indra  are 
represented  on  either  side  of  the  Buddha,  as  if 
guarding  him,  or  in  an  attitude  of  reverence.  The 
lesser  deities  or  semi-deities  also  of  Hinduism,  as 
the  Nagas,  etc.,  sometimes  find  a place. 

The  sacred  triad  of  the  Buddha,  the  Law  or  Re- 
ligion, and  the  Order  [Buddha,  Dharma,  Sahgha) 
found  early  and  frequent  representation,  and,  al- 
though Gautama  usually  occupied  the  central 
place,  the  relative  order  seems  not  to  have  been 
invariable.  It  has  been  suggested  indeed,  perhaps 
without  adequate  justification,  that  in  this  triad 
Buddhist  thought  first  gave  concrete  expression  to 
its  feeling  of  reverence  to  the  person  of  its  founder. 
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and  the  personified  doctrine  and  order  in  which  he 
embodied  and  perpetuated  his  teacliing.  Ancient 
examples  have  been  found  at  Bodh  Gaya  and 
elsewliere. 

The  Sahgha  is  usually  (lej)ictc(l  as  a male  figure  with  the  right 
hand  resting  on  the  knee,  and  holding  a lotus  flower  in  the  left. 
The  images  of  the  Dharma  have  four  arms  and  hands,  two  of 
which  are  raised  and  touch  one  another  in  front  of  the  breast ; 
the  others  grasp  respectively  a book  or  lotus  and  a rosary  of 
beads  (maid).  In  Nepal  and  Sikhim  the  Dharma  is  always 
represented  as  female,  the  personification  of  prajtld  pdramitil, 
‘supreme  wisdom.’  The  worship  of  Dharma  still  maintains 
itself  in  India  (in  Orissa  and  Western  Bengal),  a solitary  sur- 
vival and  witness  to  a faith  once  so  wide-spread  and  influential 
throughout  the  peninsula.  In  some  of  these  districts  images  of 
the  Dharma  are  common,  before  which  animal  and  other  sacri- 
fices are  offered  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  in  parts 
of  Bengal  a Dharma  temple  stands  in  nearly  every  village.  A 
figure  of  Dharma,  recently  discovered  at  Badsai  in  Orissa,  ex- 
hibits an  arrangement  of  the  arms  and  hands  which  seems 
designed  to  be  a compromise  between  that  described  above 
and  one  or  more  of  the  mud/rds  of  the  Buddha.  Two  of  the 
hands  are  laid  on  the  knees,  the  right  pointing  downwards ; 
the  others,  uplifted  to  the  level  of  the  head,  bear  a rosary  and 
an  open  lotus.  At  a village  in  the  Bankura  District  an  actual 
image  of  the  Buddha  is,  or  was,  worshipped  as  Dharma. 

In  the  elaborate  and  extensive  pantheon  of  the 
Mahayana  the  favourite  figures  are  those  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  {q.v.)  and  the  Dhyanibuddhas,  none 
of  which  find  a place  in  the  south.  The  general 
type  is  that  of  a young  Indian  prince,  with  turban 
or  crown  on  the  head  ; and  the  richness  of  the  dress 
and  ornamentation  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the 
severe  plainness  of  the  monk’s  robe  in  the  statues 
of  the  Buddha.  The  principal  Bodhisattvas  appear 
in  the  ancient  Indian  sculptures ; and  in  the  Bud- 
dhist caves  at  Ellora  Avalokitesvara  and  Vajra- 
pani  are  represented  in  attendance  on  Gautama. 
These  two  with  Manjusri  form  a kind  of  second 
Buddhist  triad,  the  members  of  which  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  identified  for  the  most  part, 
without  much  difficulty,  in  the  sculptures.  For 
others  a general  character  or  type  is  made  to  serve, 
and  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  which  par- 
ticular Bodhisattva  is  intended.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  also  that,  in  scenes  before  the  attainment  of 
bodhi,  the  figure  of  Gautama  where  it  appears  is 
always  depicted  after  the  Bodhisattva  model,  not 
according  to  that  of  the  Buddha. 

The  most  usual  emblem  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bodhisattva  images  is  the  full-blown  lotus,  or 
sometimes  a bunch  of  blossoms.  The  presence  of 
the  flower  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
emblem,  of  purity,  but  also  to  its  constant  as- 
sociation with  offerings  and  worship.  Figures  of 
Padmapani  or  Avalokitesvara  are  the  most  common, 
and  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  who  state  that  the  images  were  found  on 
the  summits  of  the  high  hills. 

The  portraiture  of  this  Bodhisattva  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  ancient  Indian  deities,  especially  Vispu. 
He  appears  usually  w'ith  several  faces,  with  two  or  four  pairs  of 
arms,  and  bears  on  the  front  of  his  crown  a small  figure  of  a 
Buddha.  Two  of  the  hands  are  raised  in  the  attitude  of  adora- 
tion : the  others  carry  emblems,  as  the  lotus  or  the  chakra. 
Figures  of  Avalokitesvara,  therefore,  resemble  those  of  Vifiiu, 
but  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  hands, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Hindu  god  are  never  in  the  attitude  of 
worship.  A special  form  or  representation  of  Avalokitesvara  is 
known  as  the  eleven-headed ; this  is  especially  common  in  Tibet 
and  Nepal,  but  is  met  with  already  in  early  Buddhist  cave 
temples.  The  heads  are  arranged  in  pyramidal  form,  in  three 
tiers  of  three  each,  with  two  single  heads  one  above  the  other 
at  the  top.  The  uppermost  head  represents  Amitablia,  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  Bodhisattva.  The  rows  or  tiers  of  heads 
sometimes  exhibit  each  its  appropriate  colouring  in  the  order 
upwards  of  white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  red.  Other  figures  have  a 
larger  number  of  arms,  and  the  god  is  then  described  ns 
‘ thousand-handed.’ 

Vajrapapi  carries  a chaitya  or  ddijaha  on  his  forehead,  and  a 
vajra  in  his  hand.  Manjuiri  is  represented  as  a seated  figure, 
holding  a sword  and  a book,  the  latter  either  grasped  directly  by 
the  hand  or  supported  on  a flower  which  the  hand  holds.  The 
two  other  principal  Bodhisattvas  have  each  their  appropriate 
emblem  or  emblems  by  which  they  may  be  recognized.  Maha- 
sthanaprapta  has  the  vajra  and  chaitya,  likeVajrapaiji;  ViSvapani 
carries  a sword  rest!  ng  on  a flower. 

Of  the  Dhyanibuddhas  only  Amitabha,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quency of  the  representations,  established  a claim  to  popular 
approval  and  worship.  He  is  depicted  seated  in  the  ‘ medita- 


tive ’ pose,  the  hands  laid  one  upon  another,  in  the  dhydna- 
mudrd.  According  to  a well-known  form  of  the  legend,  he  was 
born  from  a lotus  flower,  and  is  sometimes  so  represented  in 
the  sculpture. 

KaSyapa,  the  Buddha  who  immediately  preceded  Gautama, 
may  be  recognized  by  his  close-fitting  robe,  which  hides  the 
right  hand  in  its  folds  at  the  level  of  the  breast,  while  the  left, 
resting  on  the  knee,  supports  the  garment. 

Of  the  serie.s  of  Buddhas  besides  Gautama  him- 
self, only  Maitreya,  the  Buddha  of  the  future,  finds 
a place  in  all  the  schools,  and  is  •worshipped  by  all 
Buddhists.  His  image  •was  apparently  common  in 
North  India  at  the  time  of  the  visits  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims.  Both  Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  report 
having  seen  a wooden  image  of  Maitreya,  80  cuoits 
in  height,  from  which  a bright  light  proceeded.  A 
second  firare  of  sandal-wood  was  possessed  of  the 
same  light-giving  virtue  ; a third  at  Bodh  Gaya 
was  made  entirely  of  silver.  Since  he  has  not  yet 
become  a Buddha,  Maitreya  is  not  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  conventional  Buddha  pose,  but  appears 
in  the  dress  and  equipments  of  a young  Indian 
prince.  Both  standing  and  seated  figures  are 
found,  the  former  being  more  common  ; in  the 
latter  case,  the  feet  are  not  crossed,  but  the  legs 
hang  down,  as  tliough  seated  in  Western  fashion 
on  a chair.  In  standing  figures  the  robe  is  often 
drawn  up,  to  leave  the  left  leg  bare.  His  emblems 
are  the  water-flask  and  rosary,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  depicted  resting  upon  lotus  blossoms, 
which  the  hands  hold.  The  latter  usually  assume 
the  attitude  known  as  the  dharmacha.kramudrCt, 
in  which  the  hands  are  raised  to  the  breast  with 
the  fingers  touching.  The  hair  is  abundant,  and 
often  curls.  His  image  is  also  found  in  tlie  con- 
ventional Buddha  form  ; but  it  retains  in  all  cases 
the  characteristic  position  of  the  hands. 

(1)  Tibet. — A marked  feature  of  the  imagery  and 
worship  of  the  Lamaistic  tyjie  of  Buddhism  is  the 
prominent  place  assigned  to  deities  of  Hindu  origin, 
and  to  gods  and  demons  derived  from  the  native 
mythology.  ‘ The  pantlieon  is  perhaps  the  largest 
in  the  world.  It  is  peopled  by  .a  bizarre  crowd  of 
aboriginal  gods  and  hydra-headed  demons,  who 
are  almost  jostled  oil'  the  stage  by  their  still  more 
numerous  Buddhist  rivals  and  counterfeits.’  * Tlie 
number  of  im.ages  and  statues  is  correspondinglj’ 
great ; and  these  are  not  confined,  as  for  the  most 
part  in  other  Buddhist  lands,  to  tlie  temples,  but 
are  found  everywhere  in  the  open  air  and  in  private 
houses  ; and  in  the  form  of  charms,  talismans,  etc., 
they  are  carried  on  the  person.  Local  and  tutelary 
divinities  are  also  very  numerous ; and  a jilace  is 
given  to  deilied  saints,  to  present  and  past  incarna- 
tions of  Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas,  and  to  mytho- 
logical conceptions  of  every  kind,  the  otl'spring  of 
an  unrestrained  fancy  and  speculation. 

The  largest  images  are  usually  those  of  Maitreya, 
the  Buddha  of  the  future.  The  material  employeil 
is  clay  moulded  into  shape  and  painted  or  gilded. 
Wooden  images  are  not  common,  and,  except  in 
the  rock-cut  figures  and  bas-reliefs,  stone  is  rare. 
Others  are  of  metal,  ordinarily  copper  or,  less 
frequently,  bronze.  The  more  costly  are  gilded, 
and  often  inlaid  with  real  or  imitation  precious 
stones.  In  the  temples  and  halls  of  the  monas- 
teries (lha  klanq,  ‘hall  of  the  gods’),  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  images  is  the  same  as  is  usually  found 
in  other  Buddhist  countries,  but  no  uniform  rule  is 
observed.  The  image  of  Gautama  is  placed  in  the 
centre  behind  the  great  .altar,  and  on  either  side 
are  the  figures  of  ftlaitrej’a  and  Avalokitesvara. 
The  latter  is  usually  present,  as  would  naturallj’ 
be  expected,  seeing  he  is  incarn.ate  in  the  Dalai 
Lama;  but  Amitabha  not  seldom  takes  the  place 
of  Gautama,  .and  instead  of  Maitreya  there  stands 
the  founder  of  the  sect  to  which  the  monastery 
belongs.  The  tri.ad  of  the  ‘three  holy  ones’ — 
Bnddlia,  Dharma,  Sahgha — is  s.aid  to  be  rare. 

1 L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1S95,  p.  S25. 
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Waddell  apparently  does  not  cite  a single  in- 
stance ; in  comparison  with  other  countries,  there- 
fore, it  is  little  if  at  all  known  or  held  in  regard. 

The  normal  attitude  and  pose  of  tlie  huddlia 
images  are  determined,  as  elsewhere,  by  convention 
and  precedent.  The  seated  ‘ witness  ’ attitude  is 
the  most  common,  few  iigures  are  represented 
standing,  and  the  recumbent  position  is  seldom 
found.  The  Buddha  is  usually  seated  upon  a lotus, 
and  wears  the  umtsa ; behind  and  overshadowing 
hinr  is  the  sacred  plpal  tree,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  Gautama  attained  supreme  wisdom.  Accom- 
panying the  larger  figures  the  tv/o  disciples  fre- 
quently appear,  ^ariputra  on  the  right  of  the 
Buddha,  and  Maudgalyayana  on  his  left. 

The  same  general  type  was  employed  to  represent 
the  earlier  Buddhas,  the  predecessors  of  Gautama. 
The  more  distant  and  mythical  of  these  were  not 
as  a rule  depicted,  except  Dipankara,  whose  image 
is  often  found,  with  small  holes  or  sockets  in  which 
lighted  lamps  are  placed  at  the  festivals.  Of  the 
more  recent  Buddhas  a frequent  arrangement  is  in 
groups  of  seven  or  five.  The  former  consists  of 
Gautama  together  with  his  si.x  immediate  prede- 
cessors ; the  latter,  of  the  three  latest  Buddhas, 
Krakuchchhanda,  Kanakamuni,  and  Kasyapa,  with 
Gautama  himself  and  Maitreya.  The  live  corre- 
sponding celestial  Buddhas,  or  .Tinas,  are  depicted 
in  general  in  the  same  attitude,  but  they  never 
carry  a begging-bowl  sucli  as  is  often  seen  in  the 
figure  of  tlie  earthly  Buddha.  Each,  moreover, 
has  his  appropriate  mudra,  or  pose  of  the  hands, 
and  a different  colour.  Amitabha  is  the  only  one 
of  the  live  who  receives  a popular  worship,  as  is 
attested  by  the  frequency  with  which  his  image 
meets  the  eye.  He  is  seated  in  the  ‘ meditative  ’ 
attitude,  without  begging-bowl,  and  is  coloured  red. 
Healing  or  medical  Buddhas  so-called  are  also  pre- 
sent and  are  held  in  high  honour,  being  resorted  to 
in  times  of  sickness  ; their  pictures  or  images  are 
believed  to  be  possessed  of  magical  healing  virtue. 
Images  of  these  Buddhas,  however,  are  not  common 
in  Tibetan  temples.  A superior  or  primeval  Buddha 
is  also  worshipped.  He  is  represented  seated  in  the 
‘ meditative  ’ attitude,  as  Amitabha,  but  with  the 
body  of  a blue  colour,  and  often  unrobed. 

The  most  distinctive  feature,  however,  of  the 
Mahayana,  or  Northern,  school  of  Buddhism  in  art 
and  sculpture,  as  in  doctrine  and  cosmology,  was 
associated  with  the  Bodhisattvas.  In  Tibet  their 
images  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  their  cult 
far  surpasses  in  popularity  that  of  the  Buddha 
himself.  The  figure  of  Avalokitesvara,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  who  becomes  incarnate  in  the  Dalai  Lama, 
is  most  frequently  encountered ; but  the  others — 
Manjusri,  Vajrapani,  and  especially  Maitreya — 
are  to  be  seen  in  very  considerable  numbers.  The 
original  type  is  that  of  the  youthful  Indian  prince 
as  on  the  Gandhara  sculptures,  in  rich  embroidered 
robes,  crowned  and  wearing  earrings,  and  carrying 
in  the  hands  distinctive  emblems.  The  typical 
form,  however,  has  been  modified  and  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition  under  the  influence  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  ancient  Indian  deities,  and  on 
the  other  of  the  native  gods,  tutelary  divinities, 
demons,  and  others,  of  the  early  religion  of  Tibet. 
The  result  is  that  the  pictures  and  images  are  pre- 
sented under  various  ‘ aspects,’  which  are  distin- 
guished not  only  by  appearance  and  mien,  but 
usually  also  by  colouring. 

The  mild  or  Indian  type  is  coloured  white  or  yellow,  and  a 
halo  surrounds  the  head,  and  not  infrequently  the  entire  body. 
A red  or  black  shade  is  characteristic  of  the  fiercer  forms, 
designed  to  excite  terror  and  remorse.  These  last  forms  belong 
more  especially  to  the  Tantrik  type  of  Buddhism,  which  has 
close  affinities  with  the  6aktism  of  the  Hindu  faith.  The  figures 
are  both  male  and  female,  the  latter  differing  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  beard  and  by  the  prominent  breasts.  The  head  is  large, 
with  a third  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  the  whole 
expression  is  uncouth  and  terrifying.  They  stand  or  are  seated 


upon  a ‘ vehicle,’  in  the  form  of  some  animal.  In  other  instances 
they  are  represented  trampling  upon  the  bodies  of  their  victims, 
brandishing  weapons,  and  wearing  necklaces  of  skulls. 

Manjusri,  as  the  personification  of  wisdom,  carries  a l>ook  and 
sword.  With  the  latter  he  dispels  the  clouds  of  ignoninc.e. 
Almost  alone  of  the  Bodhisattvas  he  has  no  female  counterpart. 
He  is  usually  represented  seated  in  the  ‘ mild  ’ aspect. 

Vajrapani  bears  a vajra  or  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  a beil 
or  other  emblem  in  the  left.  His  aspect  is  fierce,  and  bis  image 
is  correspondingly  coloured  dark  blue  or  black. 

Maitreya’s  figure  usually  appears  seated  in  the  ‘ teaching  ’ 
attitude  with  the  legs  hanging  down.  Colossal  figures  of  this 
Bodhisattva  are  to  be  seen,  carved  in  the  rock. 

AvalokiteSvara  is  said  to  have  twenty-two  forms. 
In  all  he  is  represented  -with  features  or  members 
beyond  those  appropriate  to  ordinary  men.  The 
eleven-headed  figure  is  the  most  usual,  but  a type 
almost  as  commonly  depicted  is  four-handed,  with 
the  ornaments  and  dress  of  a prince.  Two  of  the 
hands  carry  respectively  a lotus  and  a rosary  ; the 
others  are  joined  in  the  attitude  of  worshiji.  As 
Vajrapani  has  borrowed  the  manner  and  weapons 
of  Indra,  so  the  figure  of  Avalokitesvara  is  modelled 
on  that  of  Brahma. 

In  Tibetan  Buddhism  not  only  Avalokitesvara 
but  the  other  Bodhisattvas  also  frequently  bear  on 
the  head  asraall  figure  of  one  or  other  of  the  Dhyani- 
buddhas,  who  is  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva represented.  Exceptionally,  however,  Mai- 
treya is  found  with  the  figure  of  his  predecessor 
Gautama.  Instead  of  the  actual  figure  the  symbol 
or  emblem  alone  of  the  Jina  sometimes  appears, 
placed  on  the  head  or  seated  among  the  locks  of 
tlie  Bodhisattva’s  hair. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  female  powers  who  are 
worshipped  lias  its  characteristic  figure  or  delinea- 
tion, and  appears  under  a ‘mild’  or  ‘fierce’  type. 
The  most  common  and  popular  is  Tara,  wife  or 
consort  of  Avalokitesvara,  who  corresponds  to  the 
Chinese  Kwanyin.  Her  forms  are  ‘green’  and 
‘ white  ’ respectively  ; and  the  two  foreign  wives  of 
king  Sron  Tsan  Gampo,  who  introduced  Buddhism 
into  Tibet  in  the  7th  cent.,  are  believed  to  have 
been  incarnations  of  Tara,  the  Chinese  princess  of 
the  white  form,  the  Nepalese  of  the  green.  The 
latter  is  depicted  as  an  Indian  lady  seated,  with  a 
lotus  in  her  hand  and  the  left  leg  pendent ; the 
face  is  green.  The  ‘white  ’ form  of  Tara,  with  a 
white  face,  is  seven-eyed,  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  being  each  provided  with 
an  eye,  Avhile  another  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  ; her  Avor.ship  is  said  to  be  confined  mainly 
to  the  Mongol  peoples.  Like  the  Mahamatris  of 
India,  the  number  of  Taras  was  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely. 

Marichi,  the  queen  of  heaven,  is  represented 
Avith  three  faces  and  eight  hands,  carrying  Aveapons. 
She  is  seated  on  a lotus  throne,  drawn  by  sAvine, 
and  one  of  her  faces  is  that  of  a sow.  The  abbess 
of  the  Samding  monastery  near  Lhasa,  who  bears 
a high  character  for  sanctity,  is  an  incarnation  of 
a soAv-goddess  Avho  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  Avith 
Marichi.  At  Lhasa  there  are  shrines  of  Kali, 
Avhere  the  figure  of  the  goddess  is  black,  orna- 
mented Avith  skulls,  masks,  etc.,  and  others  of  a 
mild  type  of  handsome  aspect,  wearing  robes  of 
silk  and  adorned  Avith  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  four  Guardians  of  the  four  qirarters  appear 
frequently  in  the  temples.  Yama  also,  the  god  of 
the  under  Avorld,  has  numerous  shrines.  His  con- 
sort, Lhamo,  is  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Lhasa. 
The  images  of  local  and  tutelary  deities  are  to  be 
found  everyAvhere  ; and  the  demoniacal  poAvers  of 
eAT.1  are  not  less  numerously  represented.  Deified 
saints  and  the  founders  and  patrons  of  local  monas- 
teries obtain  considerable  worship,  and  are  fre- 
quently represented  with  unnatural  features  or 
members  in  excess  of  the  normal,  to  emphasize 
their  superhuman  character.  Of  these  the  Dalai 
Lama  is  the  most  popular.  Padma  Sambhava  also, 
the  founder  of  Lainaism,  takes  a high  place. 
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Of  the  disciples  of  Gautama  Buddha,  besides 
Sariputra  and  Maudgalyayana,  a group  of  sixteen 
is  commonly  found.  These  are  tlie  early  arhats,  or 
saints  ; and  the  same  group  reappears  in  the  other 
countries  of  Mahayana  Buddhism,  enlarged  to 
eighteen  in  China,  and  there  known  as  the  Lohan. 

Few  of  the  images  are  of  skilful  or  attractive 
workmanship.  In  the  more  important  monasteries 
at  lih.asa  and  elsewhere  may  be  seen  statues  of 
Buddlia  or  of  other  deities,  of  much  value,  either 
from  the  material  employed  or  the  costly  precious 
stones  and  ornaments  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
In  the  private  chapel  of  the  Dalai  Lama  at  the 
Potala  palace  in  Lhasa  there  stands  an  image  of 
Avalokitesvara  of  solid  gold.  The  great  temple  in 
the  saiiiC  city  contains,  among  many  other  images, 
a celebrated  gilt  figure  of  Gautama,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Peking  by  the  Chinese  wife  of 
Sron  Tsan  Gampo.  Another  representation  is  that 
of  Gautama  as  a young  prince,  crowned  and  robed, 
at  the  time  when  he  left  his  home.  The  work- 
manship of  the  latter  figure  is  said  to  be  ;^)Oor  and 
inartistic,  but  the  crown  and  shrine  are  thickly  set 
with  precious  stones.  In  a third  temple  in  the 
•same  city,  the  ‘ Temple  of  Medicine,’  is  a renowned 
figure  of  the  ‘ healing  ’ Buddha,  with  a bowl  of  blue 
lapis-lazuli  stone,  surrounded  by  other  statues, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  physicians  whose 
skill  and  fame  have  won  for  them  deification  after 
death.  Cf.  Images  and  Idols  (Tibetan). 

(2)  China. — The  Buddhist  images  of  China  are 
similar  in  character,  but  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  Tibet,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  monasteries  and  temples.'  In  addition  to  the 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  tutelary  deities  and 
demoniacal  powers,  together  with  patriarchs  and 
saints  of  olden  time  who  have  been  raised  to  the 
position  of  gods  and  receive  homage,  occupy  a 
large  place.  In  the  monasteries  there  are  usually 
two  halls  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  A 
central  and  more  important  hall  contains  the 
efligies  of  the  Buddhas,  with  their  disciples,  and 
of  the  Bodhisattvas,  placed  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hall  and  ranged  round  the  sides.  Large  mon- 
asteries have,  in  addition,  more  tliau  one  entrance 
hall,  where  the  figures  of  the  guardian  spirits  stand, 
and  of  the  protecting  genii  of  the  place,  the  images 
of  founders  or  patrons,  and  of  the  native  popular 
gods  adopted  by  Buddhism  into  its  pantheon. 

Of  the  Buddhas,  Gautama  is  the  chief. 

His  image  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  ‘meditative’  pos- 
ture, seated  on  a lotus,  with  un^a,  and  pendent  ears.  Tlie  robe 
is  usually  drawn  over  both  shoulders  so  that  the  arms  also  are 
covered,  the  neck  and  cliest  being  exposed.  Frequently  a halo 
surrounds  the  head,  or  an  ornamental  screen  behind  the  image 
represents  the  leal  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  a bright  and  gilded  background.  Two  standing  postures  are 
not  uncommon:  the  one  as  a child,  with  the  arms  extended 
and  pointing  upwards  and  downwards,  in  reference  probably  to 
the  shout  of  victory  and  conquest  uttered  immediately  after 
birth ; the  other  as  an  ascetic,  with  begging  bowl,  rough  and 
unkempt,  in  ragged  monastic  dress.  Recumbent  figures  are 
rare.  They  are  represented  fully  clothed,  lying  in  the  usual 
attitude  >ipon  the  right  side,  sometimes  even  upon  an  ordinary 
Chinese  bed. 

Of  the  celestial  Buddhas,  Amitfibha  (in  Chinese, 
0-mi-to-fo)  is  the  most  reverenced  and  popular. 
The  normal  Buddlia  type  of  ligure  is  adopted  for 
all,  but  each  has  his  characteristic  mudru.  Ami- 
tabha  is  usually  depicted  in  a standing  position, 
with  long  arms  hanging  at  his  sides.  Among  the 
Buddhas  of  the  past,  Dipankara  alone  is  generally 
recognized.  His  image  is  often  found  with  the 
niches  and  lamjis.  The  number  of  these  last 
varies ; but  usually  there  are  108,  a number  said 
to  corre.siiond  to  that  of  the  sacred  books. 

With  the  exception  of  Gautama  himself,  certain 

1 The  alienation  within  recent  years  of  many  Buddhist  temples 
and  halls  to  educational  purposes,  and  the  neglect  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  images,  make  it  ditlicidt  to  determine  how  far  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  country  have  affected  either  the 
number  or  the  cult  of  the  idols. 


of  the  Bodhisattvas  are  more  widely  reverenced 
and  receive  more  constant  worship  than  the 
Buddhas.  The  image  of  Kwanyin,  the  ‘ goddess 
of  mercy,’  the  female  form  of  Avalokitesvara,  is 
universally  honoured.  There  is  evidence  that  in 
the  early  centuries  this  Bodhisattva  was  wor- 
shipped in  his  proper  male  form  ; and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  transition  to  a female 
deity  took  place  are  altogether  obscure.  There 
seems  to  be  no  definite  or  accepted  type  for  the 
figure  of  Kwanyin.  The  goddess  is  represented 
under  very  varied  forms.  Universally,  however, 
she  is  beloved,  and  perpetual  offerings  are  brought 
to  her  shrine.  Of  the  other  fvell-known  Bodhi- 
sattvas of  Indian  origin,  Mafijusri  (Chin.  Wen-shu) 
and  Samantabhadra  (Pu-fisicn)  are  perhaps  the 
most  widely  known  and  most  frequently  delineated 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  Each  is  depicted  riding 
upon  his  ‘ vehicle,’  Wen-shu  on  a lion,  Pu-hsien 
on  an  elephant.  They  often  appear  as  members  of 
a triad  in  whicb  Kwanyin  takes  the  middle  place. 
A frequent  triad  also  is  that  of  the  ‘ three  holy 
ones  of  the  western  region,’  i.e.  the  jiaradi.se  of 
Amitabha.  In  this  triad  Amitabha  himself  is  in 
the  centre,  Kwanyin  on  his  left  in  the  jdace  of 
honour,  and  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasthrinajirajfta 
(Chin.  To-shih-chl)  on  the  right.  The  Chine.se 
Yama,  Ti-tsang,  the  ruler  of  Hades,  with  his 
twelve  subordinates,  who  e.xecute  jiunisliment  and 
torture  ujion  the  wicked,  is  a familiar  effigy  in 
the  idol  temjiles  and  lialls. 

An  altogether  strange  and  anomalous  ligure  is 
that  of  the  Bodhisattva  Maitreya  (Midc-fo),  the 
Buddha  of  the  future  age.  He  does  not  occupy  so 
prominent  a position  as  in  Tibet  and  elsewhere, 
and  seems  to  have  become  identified  with  a native 
genius  or  tutelary  deity. 

He  is  usually  represented  in  a crouching  attitude,  the  r<'l»e 
thrown  back  so  as  to  expose  tlie  breast,  with  Ioni;r  pendent  cars 
and  shaven  head,  and  tlie  left  let^  drawn  up  iu  front  of  the 
body.  In  the  ri^ht  hand  is  a lotus  flower  or  a rosary,  in  the 
left  a purse  or  ua^,  described  as  containinj,'  the  ‘ five  lucky 
gifts.*  Tlie  expression  of  the  face  is  lively  and  even  uierry,  and 
the  whole  figure  is  reniiniscent  of  a comfortable,  well-living 
friar  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Other  tutelary  deities  are  the  four  Guardians  of 
the  four  quarters,  whose  images  stand  in  a defen- 
sive or  protecting  attitude  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  temjde  or  hall  of  the  monastery. 

Their  figures  arc  usually  of  more  than  life-size,  and  cacli  has 
his  own  appropriate  colour,  and  emblem  or  device  which  he 
carries  in  his  hand.  The  Guardian  of  the  North  {To-ioen)  is 
black,  and  bears  a snake  and  a pearl ; the  Guardian  of  the  East 
{Chih-kioo)  is  blue,  with  an  instrument  of  music  ; the  Guardian 
of  the  South  (^I'scng’diang)  is  red,  with  an  umbrella ; the 
Guardian  of  the  West  {Kwang-inu)  is  white,  and  liolds  in  his 
hand  a sword.  In  the  same  hall,  in  addition  to  the  Guardians, 
two  figures  are  generally  placed  in  the  centre,  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  towards  and  away  from  the  entrance.  Jiloreover,  a 
special  deity  presides  over  the  culinary  department,  and  his 
figure  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  kitchens  of  most  monasteries. 
The  well-known  and  popular  god  of  war,  KwangCi,  is  a deified 
hero  of  early  Chinese  history  ; and  the  imaj;cs  of  other  gods, 
saints,  or  demons,  of  native  origin  or  derived  from  Indian 
sources,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  more  or  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Buddhist  worship. 

Of  the  discijilcs  oj  the  Bmbllia,  the  most  com- 
monly figured  are  Aiiaiula  and  Kasyaj)a.  They 
stand  or  kneel  on  eitlier  side  of  Gautania,  in 
reverential  attitude,  with  ujjraised  bands,  Ananda 
having  the  ajipearance  and  mien  of  a young  man. 
The  group  of  the  18  Lohaii  frequently  finds  a 
place  in  the  temples,  where  their  statues  are 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  building's.  In  the 
older  monasteries  the  original  grouj)  of  fC  diseijiles 
is  sometimes  found,  as  elscwliere  in  the  Northern 
school.  Comparatively  randy  a larger  group  of 
500  Lohan  is  met  with,  consisting  for  the  most 
jiart  of  deified  eiojiorors  or  other  notable  lieroes 
aiul  men  of  former  times.  Dl  deified  saints,  the 
most  jirominent  and  jwjiular  are  the  six  j)atriarelis 
of  Chinese  Buddhism.  The  first  of  these,  Bodhi- 
dharma  {Ta-nw),  who  established  the  jjatriarcliate 
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ill  China  in  the  6th  cent.,  is  universally  known  and 
honoured.  His  appearance  lends  supiiort  to  the 
tradition  of  his  foreign  origin,  the  faee  being 
bearded  and  xiossessiiig  none  of  the  characteristic 
Chinese  features.  His  image  usually  stands  near 
the  principal  altar,  at  the  further  end  of  the  great 
hall. 

In  the  principal  hall  a trio  of  images  is  often 
found  behind  the  principal  altar.  The  members 
of  the  trio  vary.  Frequently  Gautama  is  accom- 
panied by  Amitabha  and  Yo-shih-fo,  the  Buddha 
of  healing  ; sometimes  bj’^  other  Buddhas  or  Bodhi- 
sattvas.  Maitreya  seems  never  to  be  represented. 
If  the  figure  of  Gautama  is  unaccompanied  by 
others  of  his  own  rank,  then  the  two  disciples, 
Ananda  and  Kasyapa,  stand  before  him.  In  front 
of  the  altar  are  smaller  images  of  Bodhisattvas 
and  others.  The  18  Lohan,  occasionally  with 
other  gods,  occupy  the  sides  of  the  room. 

The  material  employed  for  the  images  is  generally 
wood  or  clay.  Bronze  images  are  rare  and  costly  ; 
a few  are  of  marble.  They  are  painted  or  gilded, 
and  a curious  ceremony  is  observed,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  deity  is  supposed  to  take  possession  of 
his  habitation.  Through  a hole  at  the  back  of  the 
statue  a living  animal — a frog,  snake,  or  other 
small  creature — is  introduced  into  the  hollow 
interior.  The  hole  is  then  sealed  up,  and  the  soul 
of  the  animal  passes  into  and  gives  life  to  the 
image  of  the  god.  The  last  act  is  the  painting  in 
of  the  eye,  that  the  deity  may  have  complete 
vision.  This  is  known  as  kai-kwang,  the  giving 
of  light. 

(3)  Korea. — There  is  little  that  is  distinctive  of 
the  temple  images  and  statues  of  Korea  as  com- 
jiared  with  China  or  Japan.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  presence  of  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
the  rooms  of  the  monastery.  These  are  never  so 
found  in  the  two  countries  named,  Avith  which  the 
Buddhist  thought  and  practice  of  Korea  have 
otherwise  been  in  the  closest  relation.  The  images 
themselves  are  few  in  number,  and  Avith  little  or 
no  decoration ; they  are  usually  also  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  gUded  as  in  China,  the  material 
used  being  Avood  or  clay.  The  five  chief  Buddhas 
are  represented,  and  the  corresponding  Bodhi- 
sattvas, KAvanyin  taking  the  place  of  Avalokites- 
vara.  Amitabha  maintains  a popular  worship, 
Avhich  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  Gautama 
himself.  Of  the  celestial  beings  and  deified  saints, 
Indra  and  other  gods  recur,  and  the  16  Lohan  ; 
the  larger  group  also  of  the  500  disciples  is  met 
Avith  in  some  of  the  temples.  Tutelary  deities 
are  common,  and  personifications  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  mountain  god,  Avhose  emblem  is  the 
tiger,  and  the  ‘ kitchen  ’ god  are  well  knoAvn,  and 
are  Avorshipped  with  offerings  and  iirayer.  Perhaps 
the  most  feared  divinity,  Avhose  A\u-ath  is  most  to 
be  deprecated,  and  Avhose  image  is  most  frequently 
set  up,  is  Ti-tsang,  the  ruler  of  the  loAver  world. 
There  are  traces  also  of  a solar  cult,  adopted  by 
Buddhism,  in  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  Great  Bear,  etc.  For  the  last  a special 
hall  or  chapel  is  sometimes  provided  Avithin  the 
monastery. 

( 4 ) Japan.  — The  most  striking  feature  of  J apanese 
Buddhism  is  the  extent  to  Avhich  it  has  asserted 
its  independence  of  Chinese  influence.  The  inde- 
pendence of  thought  is  reflected  in  its  images  and 
Avorship.  There  is  similarity  in  the  external  form, 
in  the  architecture  and  arrangement  of  the 
temples,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  figures 
of  the  deities  therein,  but  in  the  spirit  and  in 
detail  the  differences  are  very  considerable.  In 
the  principal  hall  of  the  temple  the  chief  images 
are  placed,  as  in  China,  on  the  altar  at  the  further 
end.  In  front  a partition  is  sometimes  erected, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  hall  remains  free  and 


unoccupied  for  the  purpose  of  Avorsliip.  There  is 
usually  also  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  founder  of 
the  sect  to  Avhom  the  temple  or  monastery  belongs, 
and  separate  rooms  or  chapels  Avith  the  image  of 
IvAvannon,  Amida,  or  other  favourite  divinity.  In 
addition  to  deities  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  origin, 
Japanese  Buddhism  has  adopted  Shinto  and 
Chinese  gods  also  into  its  pantheon. 

Of  deities  that  are  definitely  Buddhist  in  origin 
the  five  Buddhas  and  Dhyauibuddhas,  'and  the 
five  corresponding  Bodhisattvas,  are  naturally  the 
most  jprominent.  The  Adibuddha  is  not  repre- 
sented. Of  the  Dhyanibuddhas  Amitabha 
(Amida),  the  compassionate  ruler  of  the  Avestern 
paradise,  is  the  favourite,  and  his  figure  is  to  be 
met  Avith  everyAvhere,  especially  in  the  temjjles  and 
monasteries  of  the  Pure  Land  Sect.  His  effigy  is 
represented  in  the  usual  Buddha  attitude,  cross- 
legged,  Avith  the  hands  lying  in  the  lap.  The 
urna  on  the  forehead  is  said  to  be  indicative  of 
Avisdom.  At  Kamakura  the  great  bronze  daibutsu 
represents  Amida.  The  figure  is  nearly  50  ft. 
high,  and  is  hollow,  Avith  a small  shrine  Avithin  to 
Avhich  access  is  obtained  by  means  of  a ladder. 
The  larger  daibutsu  in  the  Todaiji  temple  en- 
closure at  Nara  is  said  to  represent  Vairochana 
(Jap.  Dainichi).  The  image  has  sufl'ered  from 
successive  fires,  and  has  been  repaired.  It  is  53  ft. 
high,  and  is  seated  on  a lotus  throne,  Avith  the 
right  hand  upraised  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder, 
the  left  resting  on  the  knee.  The  Avhole  is 
believed  to  have  been  originally  gilded.  Behind 
is  a Avooden  halo  richly  gilt,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  principal  figure  and  at  the  back  are  images  of 
Bodhisattvas  and  other  deities,  of  more  than  life- 
size. 

In  Japan  as  in  China  Avalokite^vara  has  become 
a female  deity,  KAvannon,  the  Chinese  Kwanyin, 
the  goddess  of  mercy. 

She  is  depicted  under  various  forms,  sometimes  with  three 
heads  and  many  arms.  The  hands  grasp  objects  typical  of 
Buddhist  doctrine  or  practice,  as  the  wheel,  a pagoda,  a lotus, 
or  an  axe,  etc.  A begging  bowl  is  sometimes  held  in  the 
lap.  The  Sanjusangendo  temple  at  Kyoto  contains  33,333 
images  of  Kwannon.  A thousand  larger  figures,  each  5 ft.  high 
and  gilded,  represent  the  goddess  in  her  ‘thousand-handed’ 
form.  On  the  hands,  foreheads,  etc.,  of  these  there  are 
executed  smaller  figures,  the  arrangement  of  w‘hich  is  said  to 
be  different  in  every  instance.  Besides  Kw'annon,  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas most  commonly  represented  are  Manju^ri  (Jap. 
Monju)  and  Samantabhadra  (Fugen).  They  often  appear 
seated  on  the  left  and  right  hands  respectively  of  the  Buddha. 
The  only  other  Bodhisattva  who  commands  wide  reverence 
and  worehip  is  Daiseishi,  joint  ruler  with  Amida  and  Kwannon 
of  the  western  paradise.  The  figure  of  Maitreya  (Jfiroiu)  also 
is  sometimes  seen  rock-carved,  of  great  size  ; but  it  is  not  found 
in  the  temples. 

The  temple  entrance  is  usually  guarded  by  the 
ancient  Hindu  deities  Brahma  (Bonten)  and  Indra 
(Taishaku),  Avho  stand  in  threatening  attitudes  on 
the  left  and  right  sides  respectively.  The  popular 
divinity  Fudo  is  by  some  authorities  identified 
Avith  Siva,  but  others  regard  him  as  representing 
Vairochana.  His  appearance  is  fierce  and  grim, 
Avith  black  face,  and  he  bears  in  his  hand  the 
SAvord  of  justice.  Other  Indian  gods  are  found,  as 
Vaisravana  (Bishamon),  the  god  of  Avealth,  Avho 
has  become  one  of  the  seven  deities  of  good 
fortune,  and  Ganesa.  The  real  god  of  wealth  is 
Daikoku,  Avho  carries  with  him  bales  of  rice.  The 
ruler  of  Hades,  Emma-0,  is  frequently  depicted. 
He  is  seated  with  a judge’s  cap  on  his  head  and  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
attendants  who  bear  AATiting  materials.  The  name 
is  probably  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Yamaraj a. 
Ti-tsang,  the  Chinese  ruler  of  the  world  beloAv,  is 
represented  by  the  Japanese  Jizo,  Avhose  stone 
image  is  perhaps  the  most  common  and  pojnilar 
object  of  Avor.ship  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
the  patron  of  travellers,  the  guide  and  helper  of 
all  who  are  in  trouble,  and  is  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  a monk  sitting  cross-legged,  Avith 
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closely  shaven  head,  holding  in  his  hands  a jewel 
and  a stall'. 

Of  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  Ananda  and 
Kasyapa  (Jap.  Anan  and  Kasho)  are  most  usually 
found  with  Gautama.  The  16  Lohan  (Jap.  Uakan) 
are  often  represented,  and  the  larger  group  of  500, 
the  latter  sometimes  in  a special  hall  or  chapel. 
Of  the  Rakan  by  far  the  most  popular  is  Binzuru, 
the  healer  of  disease,  whose  image  in  the  forepart 
of  the  temples  is  frequently  defaced  and  has  its 
features  almost  obliterated  by  the  constant  rubbing 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  practically  universal 
belief  among  the  lower  classes  being  that  relief 
from  pain  may  certainly  be  secured  by  rubbing  in 
succession  the  corresponding  part  of  Binzuru’s 
image  and  the  affected  limb  or  other  portion  of 
their  own  bodies.  The  Chinese  patriarch  Bodhi- 
AhsMi\\a,(T)aruma)  is  also  present  in  many  instances ; 
and  tlie  founders  or  patrons  of  the  various  sects 
are  deified  and  their  images  erected  in  the  temples. 

Of  Shinto  deities  that  have  been  adopted  by 
Buddhism  the  most  popular  is  Hachiman,  the  god 
of  war,  to  whom  many  temples  are  dedicated.  He 
is  said  to  represent  a deified  Emperor  of  the  3rd  or 
4th  century. 

Litkraturh. — i.  General. — Monier-'Williams,  Buddhism, 
London,  1839 ; H.  Hackmann,  Buddhism  as  a Religion, 
do.  1910 ; P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrhuch  der 
Reliyionsgeschichte^,  2 vols.,  Tubingen,  1905,  i.  104-114,  ii. 
74-122 ; H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  Strass- 
l)urg,  1896;  A.  Griinwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1901 ; T.  'W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  do. 
1903;  P.  Lakshmi  Narasu,  Essence  of  Buddhism",  Madras, 
1912  ; A.  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  24 
vols.,  London,  1871-87,  and  later  Annual  Reports,  etc.,  of  the 
Survey,  A.  Foucher,  L’Art  grico-bouddhique  du  Gandhara, 
Paris,  1905,  and  Etude  sur  I’iconographie  bouddhique  de  I'Inde, 
do.  1900-05;  J.  Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  Architecture, 
2 vols.,  London,  1910,  bk.  i.  ‘ Buddhist  Architecture  ’ ; of.  bk.  ii. 
‘Architecture  in  the  Himalayas,’  bk.  ix.  ‘China  and  Japan’; 
H.  Alabaster,  Wheel  of  the  Law,  do.  1871. 

ii.  Local. — R.  S.  Copleston,  Buddhism  in  Magadha  and 
Ceylon'^,  London,  1908  ; H.  W.  Cave,  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon, 
new  ed.,  do.  1900 ; Shway  'Yoe  (J.  G.  Scott),  The  Burman,  his 
Life  and  Notions'^,  do.  1910,  chs.  4,  13,  and  17 ; 17.  C.  Scott 
O’Connor,  Mandalay  and  other  Cities  of  the  Past  in  Burma,  do. 
1907 ; L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  do.  1895,  and  Lhasa 
and  its  Mysteries,  do.  1905  ; J.  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism^, 
do.  1893 ; W.  E.  Griffis,  Korea  the  Hermit  Nation,  do. 
1905 ; B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason,  Handbook  for 
J apani,  do.  1903 ; A.  Lloyd,  The  Creed  of  Half  Japan,  do. 

1911-  A.  S.  Geden. 

IMAGES  AND  IDpLS  (Celtic).— i.  Termi- 
nology.— A specific  Celtic  terminology  for  idols  is 
found  only  in  Irish,  Ir.  idal,  ' idol,’  being  borrowed 
from  Gr.  through  Lat.,  while  Ir.  arracht  is  a 
native  term  meaning  ‘ shape,  likeness,  spectre,  or 
idol.’  A more  common  word  is  Idm-dia  or  Idm-deo, 
‘ hand-god,’  a small,  portable  idol,  a kind  of  house- 
hold god  somewhat  similar  to  the  penates  of  the 
Romans  {ZCP  ii.  [1895]  448).  In  Cormac’s  Glossary 
(tr.  J.  O’Donovan,  ed.  W.  Stokes,  Calcutta,  1868, 
p.  163),  O’Donovan  cites  the  word  tromdhe  from 
an  old  Irish  glossary  as  meaning  ‘ tutelary  gods, 
i.e.  floor-gods,  or  gods  of  protection.’ 

2.  Gauls. — For  lack  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  hitherto  an  accepted  fact  that  the  pre- 
Roman  Gauls  had  no  images  or  idols  of  their  gods. 
The  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  this  belief  are 
that  the  Druids,  who  were  pre-Celtic  in  origin,  but 
who  became  eventually  the  priests  of  the  Celts, 
were  opposed  to  image-worship,  which  they  pro- 
hibited in  Gaul  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  palseo- 
lithic  age  (S.  Reiuach,  ‘L’Art  plastique  en  Gaule 
et  le  druidisme,’  in  BCel  xiii.  [1892]  189  ff.  = Cultes, 
mpthes,  et  religions"-,  Paris,  1908,  i.  146  ft'.).  No 
direct  evidence,  however,  has  been  found  of  the 
existence  of  such  a prohibition,  save  that  various 
classical  authors  postulated  a connexion  between 
the  Pythagoreans  and  tlie  Druids,  and  that  the 
analogy  which  they  saw  between  these  doctrines 
was  obviously  hostile  to  anthropomorphism.  More 
recent  authorities,  who  refuse  to  accept  this  ex- 


planation, claim  that  the  similarity  between  the 
two  sects  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  belief  in 
metempsychosis  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Since  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a prohibition 
against  image-worship  has  been  found  in  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Druids,  or  in  the  observa- 
tions of  Latin  and  Greek  historians,  who  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  quick  to  notice  it,  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  reason  why  no  pre-Roman  images 
have  been  discovered,  while  those  of  Gallo-Roman 
times  have  been  unearthed  in  rather  large  numbers, 
is  that  the  Gauls  made  their  idols,  like  their 
houses,  of  wood  only  (J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Rel.  of  the 
Anc.  Celts,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  288).^  Yet  it  re- 
mains to  be  explained  why  tlie  primitive  Gauls 
were  able  to  carve  on  stone  various  animals, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  objects  of  wor- 
ship, but  did  not  make  use  of  the  same  material  to 
represent  their  gods — unless  one  or  two  figures 
among  those  that  have  been  recently'  discovered 
belong  to  the  period  antedating  the  invasions  of 
the  Romans. 

Most  autliorities  seem  to  hold  that,  though  an- 
thropomorphism was  an  accepted  belief  among  the 
primitive  Gauls,  their  gods  did  not  figure  in  visible 
form  at  the  rites  performed  in  their  honour  because 
they  were  considered  to  be  invisible  (C.  Jullian, 
Hist,  de  Gaule,  Paris,  1908,  i.  359).  This  was 
especially  true  of  those  tribes  who  dwelt  in  other 
countries  than  ancient  Gaul.  Only  .after  the  gods 
had  for  a long  time  assumed  a more  or  less  clearly 
defined  human  shape  in  the  belief  of  the  iieople 
did  poets  and  artists  attempt  to  relate  their  lives 
and  deeds  and  give  to  them  an  individualitj-  like 
that  of  man  (Jullian,  Ilechcrches  sur  la  rel.  gaiil., 
Bordeaux,  1903,  p.  48). 

According  to  Diodorus  (Bibl.  xxii.  9),  the  Celtic  chief 
Brennos,  having  entered  a Greek  temple  atid  found  there 
images  of  wood  and  stone,  laughed  loudlj’  at  the  Greeks  who 
made  their  gods  in  their  own  likeness.  This  chief  was  obviously 
not  acquainted  with  deified  images  of  the  anthropomorpliic 
kind  ; altliough  that  fact  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that 
he  as  well  as  his  soldiers  worshipped  the  crude  figures  of 
animals  painted  or  scratched  by  man  in  the  neolitliic  age  on  the 
walls  of  grottos  or  on  stones — a cult  that  persisted  in  most  of 
the  tribes  (H.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Les  Vruides  et  les  dirux 
celt,  d forme  d'animaux,  Paris,  1906,  p.  150).  But  in  primitive 
times  in  Ireland,  even  these  divinities  were  invisible.  Among 
the  many  that  could  be  mentioned,  the  most  interesting  is 
probably  Badb,  the  goddess  of  war  and  murder,  who  only  on 
important  occasions — usually  the  death  of  a great  warrior — 
appeared  to  the  human  eye,  always  in  the  form  of  a raven 
(J.  Strachan,  SUnies  from  the  Tdin,  Dublm,  1908,  p.  6 ; W.  M. 
Hennessy,  RCel  i.  [1870-72]  34). 

Anthropomorphism  arose  among  the  Celts  from 
the  cult  of  trees  and  stones,  principally  of  those 
set  up  over  the  graves  of  the  dead.  The  stone 
associated  with  the  dead  man’s  spirit  became  an 
image  of  himself,  and  was  perhaps  later  on  rudely 
fashioned  in  his  own  likeness  (MacCulloch,  ‘2S4j. 
This  is  probably  the  point  of  departure  of  the  neo- 
lithic idol  whose  .artistic  history  has  been  so  aptly 
traced  by  J.  Ddchelette  (cf.  ‘ Lea  Origines  de  I’iilolc 
neolithique,’  in  \\\%  Elanuel  d’archlol.  f>rfhist.  ccU. 
et  gallo-romaine,  Paris,  1908-10,  i.  594  11'.).  Lucan 
describes  trunks  of  trees  in  a sacred  wood  roughly 
carved  to  represent  gods — simulacra  macsta  dc- 
orum  (Phars.  iii.  412  f.),  and  this  rude  likeness 
became  an  image  of  the  spirit  or  god  of  trees. 
When  Caisar  states  (de  Ball.  Gall.  Vi.  xvii.  1)  that 
there  were  plurima  simulacra,  especially  of  the  god 
Teutates  in  his  time,  he  does  not  mean  carved 

1 St.  Maurilius  is  said  to  have  burned  sexeral  idols  i>t 
Pl'isciacus  in  Gaul  (jIS,  Sept.  iv.  [18CS]  73),  and  Clovis,  on  his 
conversion,  burned  bis  idols  {AS^  Oct.  i.  11866]  1-16).  Si. 
Finninus  of  Amiens  destroyed  idols  wherever  he  couUl  Hud 
them  {AS,  Sept.  i.  [1868]  179),  and  St.  Mello  routed  the  fiend 
Seragon,  who  apparently  dwelt  in  a brazen,  gilded  idol  of  Kotli, 
near  a *fons  qui  Meretricum  diciUir*  at  Rouen  (AS,  Oct.  ix. 
1X869]  672).  ^Vhether  the  idols  destroyed  by  St.  Columbau  and 
St.  Gall  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Genuony,  and  by  St. 
AuKUbtine  in  England  (AS,  Oct.  vU.  [1869J  886;  Mai.  vi.  [ISCCJ 
382),  were  Celtic  is  uncertain. 
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images,  but  probably  boundary  stones,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  shapeless  pillars 
that  symbolized  the  god  but  did  not  show  him. 
On  seeing  them  objects  or  a special  cult,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  were  really  simulacra  of  a god 
(MacCulloch,  op.  cit.).  Some  authorities  even 
maintain  that  these  simulacra  were  nothing  else 
than  accumulations  of  stones,  menhirs,  etc.,  found 
all  over  ancient  Gaul  (Reiuach,  loc.  cit.) ; and 
Jullian  maintains  that  there  is  only  one  statue 
found  thus  far  that  really  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Roman  period — a stone  inscribed  with  geometrical 
figures,  swastikas,  and  the  like  (Bull,  archiol., 
1898,  pp.  339-401).  If  this  be  true,  then  it  forms 
the  sole  exception,  for  not  another  one  has  been 
found  anywhere  in  Gaul  belonging  to  a period 
previous  to  the  Roman  epoch  {G.  Dottin,  Eel.  cles 
Celtes,  Paris,  1903,  p.  32 f.). 

The  adoration  of  boundary  stones  and  pillars,  or 
menhirs,  continued  until  well  into  Christian  times. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Sam.son  of  Do!,  uTitten  at  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  cent.,  there  is  mention  of 
a standing  stone — simulacrum  ahominabile — wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Bretons  (J.  Mabillon,  Acta 
samctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  Paris,  1668-1701, 
i.  177  f.  ; AS,  Jul.  vi.  [1866]  584^).  For  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  these  heretical  practices,  the  saint 
carved  a cross  upon  this  stone.  The  fact  that 
many  menhirs  have  been  found  in  France  contain- 
ing this  mark  is  an  indication  that  this  was  the 
usual  method  adopted  by  the  Church  to  oppose 
such  worship  (Reinaeh,ii^  xxi.  [1893]  ZZo  — Cultes, 
iii.  402  f.). 

Later  on  a terrestrial  abode  was  assigned  to  the 
gods,  usually  an  oak-wood,  for  the  oak  and  the 
mistletoe  were  especially  sacred,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Druids  (G.  Callegari,  II  Druidismo 
nelV  antica  Gallia,  Padua,  1904,  p.  58  fl'.).  Then, 
when  the  tribes  had  more  fully  developed  the 
custom  of  apotheosizing  their  dead  chiefs,  the 
divine  and  the  himian  were  brought  into  still 
closer  relations  with  one  another,  which  tended 
to  strengthen  the  belief  in  anthropomorphism. 
Thereafter,  such  gods  as  Teutates,  Esus,  Taran, 
and  Belenos  not  only  assumed  human  form,  but, 
under  the  influence  of  other  nations,  were  clothed 
and  armed  like  the  Gauls  (Jullian,  Hist.  ii. 
152). 

The  Gauls  at  Ephesus  and  Marseilles  were  the 
first  to  take  up  the  practice  of  idol-worship,  due, 
without  doubt,  to  their  contact  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Justin  (xliii.  5.  7)  informs  us  that 
the  Celto-Ligurians  in  the  environs  of  Marseilles 
worshipped  the  image  of  Minerva.  Other  classical 
authorities  state  that  the  Galatian  Celts  had 
images  of  their  native  Jupiter  and  Artemis,  while 
the  conquerors  who  entered  Rome  bowed  to  the 
senators  as  to  the  gods  (Strabo,  XII.  v.  2 ; 
Plutarch,  de  Virt.  Mul.  xx.  ; Livy,  v.  41).  What 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Druids  towards  the  spread 
of  idolatry  among  the  people  ? Reinach  maintains 
that  they  discouraged  it  as  far  as  they  could,  be- 
cause they  realized  that  the  moment  a man  gives 
to  his  god  a figure  and  lodges  him  in  his  home  he 
has  less  need  of  the  intervention  of  priests  (RCel 
xiii.  S.  = Cxdtes,  i.  146  ff.).  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  of  this  ingenious  explanation,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Druids  did  not  encourage  the 
spread  of  this  worship  ; for,  according  to  Lucan  (i. 
452,  iii.  416  f.),  much  of  their  prestige  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  claimed  to  have  sole  knowledge 
of  the  divinity.  This  might  lead  us  also  to  the 
belief  that  they  had  such  a high  idea  of  their  gods 
that  they  disliked  to  clothe  them  with  the  human 
form. 

While  in  remote  parts  of  Gaul  the  statues  of  the 
gods  reveal  attributes  apjnoaching  closely  those 
of  the  early  Germanic  tribes  (G.  Grupp,  Kidtur 


der  alten  Kelten  und  Gcruianen,  Municb,  1905, 
p.  153 ff.),  the  gods  of  those  Celts  who  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans  a.ssumed  at  times  so 
many  of  the  attributes  of  the  divinities  of  their 
conquerors  that  complete  identilication  was  the 
result. 

The  images  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period  are  usually  divided 
into  two  categories.  First,  we  have  the  native  divinities,  such 
as  Tarvos  Trigaranos,  Cernannos,  Smertullos,  and  the  Iri- 
cephalous  gods,  the  croucliing  gods,  the  horned  gods,  etc.,  all 
of  which  belong  to  the  pre-Roman  period  (Jullian,  ii.  155,  n.  3). 
To  this  period  belong  also  the  statues  of  water-goddesses,  of 
Epona,  and  of  the  Jlatres,  usually  in  the  form  of  three  seated 
figures  with  baskets  of  fruit  or  flowers,  or  with  one  or  more 
infants  (MacCulloch,  289).  The  second  category  comprises  Uiose 
images  bearing  the  name  of  a Roman  god,  but  often  with  a 
Celtic  name  added  thereto.  Of  these  images  that  of  Mercury  is 
the  most  common.  Finally,  we  must  include  also  in  tiiis  class 
the  small  figures  of  white  clay,  representing  probably  some 
kind  of  ex-voto,  which  have  been  found  in  large  quantities  (for 
the  archajological  history  of  these  images  see  Dtehelette,  op. 
cit.). 

3.  Irish. — That  the  Irish  were  given  to  the 
worship  of  idols  or  images  in  pre-Cliristian  times 
is  obvious  from  the  explanation  of  the  word  kin- 
delha  in  Cormac’s  Glossary.  According  to  tliis 
authority,  the  name  Mndclha  was  given  to  ‘ the 
altars  or  those  idols  from  the  thing  which  they 
used  to  make(?)  on  them,  namely,  the  della  or 
images  of  everything  which  they  used  to  worship 
or  of  the  beings  which  they  used  to  adore,  as, 
for  instance,  the  form  or  ligure  of  the  sun  on  the 
altar.’  Again,  the  worAhidoss  is  explained  as  being 
derived  from  ‘ the  Greek  tISos  which  is  found  in 
Latin,  from  which  the  word  idolum,  namely,  the 
shapes  or  images  [arrachta']  of  the  idols  [or  elements] 
the  Pagans  used  formerly  to  make.’ 

To  these  idols  or  images  sacrifices  were  offered, 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  securing  abundant 
harvests.  Whether  the  Druids  bad  private  idols 
for  their  own  worship  cannot  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, though  some  authorities  affirm  that  they 
had  (D.  Hyde,  Literary  Hist,  of  Ireland^,  London, 
1906,  p.  84),  this  supposition  being  based  on  the 
evidence  given  in  a passage  of  Cormac’s  Glossary 
which  describes  the  incantation  called  imbas  for- 
osnai,  or  ‘ knowledge  that  enlightens.’ 

‘ This  describes  to  the  poet  or  druid,’  says  the  glossator,  ‘ what- 
soever thing  he  wishes  to  discover,  and  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed.  The  poet  chews  a bit  of  the  raw  red 
flesh  of  a pig,  a dog,  or  a cat,  and  then  retires  with  it  to  his 
own  bed  behind  the  door  [or,  according  to  Stokes,  ‘ he  puts  it 
then  on  the  flagstone  behind  the  door  where  he  pronounces  an 
oration  over  it  and  offers  it  to  his  idol  gods.  He  then  invoices 
the  idols,  and  if  he  has  not  received  the  illumination  before  the 
next  day,  he  pronounces  incantations  upon  his  two  palms,  and 
takes  his  idol  gods  unto  him  [into  his  bed)  in  order  that  he  may 
not  be  interrupted  in  his  sleep.  He  then  places  his  two  hands 
upon  his  two  cheeks  and  falls  asleep.  He  is  then  watched  so 
that  he  be  not  stirred  nor  interrupted  by  any  one  until  every- 
thing that  he  seeks  be  revealed  to  him  at  the  end  of  a nomad 
[i.e.  a day]  or  two  or  three,  or  as  long  as  he  continues  at  his 
offering,  and  hence  it  is  that  this  ceremony  is  called  imhas,  that 
is,  the  Uvo  hands  upon  him  crosswise,  that  is,  a hand  over  and 
a hand  hither  upon  his  cheeks.  .And  St.  Patrick  prohibited  this 
ceremony,  because  it  is  a species  of  teinin  laeghdha  [another  kind 
of  incantation  mentioned  in  the  Glossary),  that  is,  he  declared 
that  any  one  who  performed  it  should  have  no  place  in  heaven 
or  on  earth  ’ (Stokes,  loc.  cit.  ; Hyde,  loc.  cit.  84).  It  is  related 
also  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  that  Dathi,  who  succeeded  XiaU  of 
the  Nine  Hostages  as  King  of  Ireland  in  A.n.  405,  consulted  the 
Druids  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of  Samhain  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  or  a.d.  422,  regarding  his  destiny 
during  the  next  year,  for  he  was  then  contemplating  an  in- 
vasion of  the  continent.  Dathi  and  nine  of  his  chiefs  were 
taken  to  the  plain  of  Rath  Archafll,  where  the  Druids  had 
their  idols  and  altars,  and  there  the  prediction  was  mads 
(E.  0’Curr.v,  Lectures  on  the  MS  Materials  of  Anc.  Ir.  Hist., 
Dublin,  1873,  p.  284).  As  stated  above,  these  passages  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Druids  had  private  images  at  that  time  which 
they  alone  were  permitted  to  consult.  The}-  show  also  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  Druids  on  the 
continent  towards  idol-worship,  those  in  Ireland  had  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  it  and  adapting  it  to  their  own 
ends. 

As  for  public  idols,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  were  very  numerous  throughout  the 
country.  To  these  sacrifices  were  offered  up  by 
the  people,  or  rather  by  the  Druids  on  behalf  of  the 
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people,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  v.eather 
for  the  crops  and  an  abundance  of  cattle.  St. 
Patrick  states  in  his  Confession  (.xviii.)  that  previ- 
ous to  his  arrival  in  Ireland  the  people  ‘ worshipped 
only  idols  and  abominations’  (PL  liii.  810;  N.  J. 
D.  White,  ‘The  Latin  Writings  of  St.  Patrick,’  in 
Proc.  Boy.  Ir.  Acad.  xxv.  [1905]  270,  § 41).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tripartite  Life,  during  a certain 
year  Patrick  found  no  more  fitting  place  to 
celebrate  Easter  than  Mag  Breg,  ‘in  the  place 
wherein  was  the  chief  (abode)  of  the  idolatry  and 
wizardry — haili  imhai  cend  idlaclita  ocus  druideclda 
— of  Ireland,  to  wit,  in  Tara’  (W.  Stokes,  Tripar- 
tite Life  of  Patrick,  London,  1887,  p.  41).  Again, 
when  Patrick  visited  Oengus,  the  son  of  Natfraich, 
in  Munster,  the  morning  after  his  arrival  ‘all  the 
idols  were  on  their  faces — inna  arrarkta  huili  inna 
ligib’  (lit.  ‘in  their  beds’;  ib.  p.  195).  Further- 
more, Jocelinus,  in  his  biograpliy  of  Patrick,  re- 
marks that  ‘ idola  corruunt  ad  ad ventum  S.  Patricii 
in  Momoniam  ’ (AS  Mart.  ii.  [1865]  55.3).  That  the 
chief  purpose  of  Patrick’s  sojourn  in  Ireland  would 
be  the  destruction  of  ‘ all  the  images  of  the  idols  ’ 
was,  in  fact,  foretold  by  the  wizards  and  enchanters 
at  the  court  of  King  Laegaire,  son  of  Niall  (ib.  pp. 
32-35) ; and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Tripartite  Life, 
we  are  told  that,  ‘ after  destroying  idols  and  images, 
and  the  knowledge  of  wizardry,  the  time  of  holy 
Patrick’s  death  drew  nigh,’  the  prophecies  were 
fulfilled  (ib.  p.  259).  So  strong  a hold  had  idolatry 
upon  the  people  that  two  maidens,  converted  to 
Christianity,  were  persecuted  and  drowned  by  a 
petty  king  named  Echaid  for  having  refused  to 
engage  in  the  pagan  form  of  worship  (ib.  p.  225). 

■rhese  idols  were  generally  very  rudely  carved, 
most  of  them,  in  fact,  being  mere  pillar-stones  (J. 
B.  Bury,  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  London,  1905,  p.  74). 
There  was,  however,  in  the  plain  of  M.agh  Slecht 
one  great  idol  which  apparently  was  of  much  finer 
workmanship.  The  image,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  was  called,  according  to  the  Binnsenchus 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (p.  213^'),  Cromm  Criiach 
(‘Bloody  Crescent’),  but  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
Patrick  the  name  given  to  it  is  Cenn  Criiaich 
(‘Bloody  Head’;  Stokes,  91).  This  gold-covered 
idol,  surrounded  by  twelve  lesser  ones  ornamented 
with  brass,  was  the  special  tutelary  deity  of  certain 
Irish  tribes,  representing,  in  ail  probability,  the 
sun-god  ruling  over  the  twelve  seasons.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Binnsenchus  mentioned  above,  this  great 
idol  exacted  a terrible  tribute  from  its  worshippers. 
In  return  for  the  beautiful  weather  they  desired 
for  their  crops,  they  offered  up  to  it  their  first-born 
children  ‘ with  many  cries  and  heart-rending 
moans  for  their  death,  assembled  about  Cromm 
Criiach’  (d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Le  Cycle  niytho- 
logique  irlandais,  Paris,  1884,  p.  107). 

The  Rennes  MS  of  this  poem  tells  us  that  Oromm  Criiach 
was,  before  the  arrival  of  Patrick,  the  rlg-idal  h-Erenn,  or 
‘king  idol  of  Ireland.'  ‘Around  him  [were]  twelve  idols  made 
of  stones:  hut  he  was  of  gold.  Until  Patrick’s  advent  he  was 
the  god  of  every  folk  that  colonised  Ireland.  To  him  they  used 
to  offer  the  firstlings  of  every  issue  and  the  chief  scions  of  every 
dan.  . . . And  they  all  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  so 
that  the  tops  of  their  foreheads  and  the  gristle  of  their  noses, 
and  the  caps  of  their  knees  and  the  ends  of  their  elbows  broke, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erin  perished  at  these  prostra- 
tions’ (K.  Meyer  and  A.  Nutt,  Voi/agc  of  Bran,  London,  1895- 
97,  ii.  149  f.  ; for  the  versified  form,  see  ib.  p.  801  ff.).  Many 
were  the  legends  grouped  about  this  idol.  The  DinnsencMis  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster  informs  us  that,  several  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  King  Tigernmas  and  crowds  of  his  people 
were  destroyed  in  some  inexplicable  manner  while  they  were 
worshipping  it  on  the  eve  of  the  first  of  November,  or  Samhain 
Eve  (P.  Joyce,  Soe.  Hist,  of  Anc.  Ireland,  London,  1903,  i.  276). 
According  to  the  Tripartite  Life  (pp.  91-93),  this  idol,  which 
was  worshipped  by  King  Laegaire  and  many  others,  was  over- 
thrown by  St.  Patrick,  who  cast  his  curse  upon  it.  'The  ground 
opened  up  and  swallowed  the  twelve  lesser  idols  as  far  as  their 
heads,  wliich  may  be  interpreted  that,  when  the  life  of  the 
Saint  was  written,  the  pagan  sanctuary  had  so  fallen  into  decay 
that  only  the  heads  of  the  twelve  lesser  idols  remained  above 
ground  (J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom  [HL,  1S86]-,  London,  1892, 
p.  201). 
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Another  famou.s  idol  in  we.stern  Connaught  was 
Cromm  Dubh,  or  ‘Black  Crescent,’  whose  name, 
according  to  O’Curry,  is  still  connected  in  Munster 
and  Connaught  with  the  first  Sunday  of  August 
(MS  Materials,  632).  This  Sunday,  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  destruction,  is  still  called  ‘ Cromm 
Dubh’s  Sunday  ’ (Bomnach  Cruimm  Buibh).  There 
was  also  an  idol  called  Kermand  Kelstach,  which, 
it  apipears,  was  the  special  tutelary  god  of  the 
province  of  Ulster  (.Joj’ce,  loc.  cit.).  Cormac’s 
Glossary  (p.  23)  mentions  the  idol  Bial,  which  is 
called  elsewhere  B6l  (G.  Petrie,  On  tke  Hist,  and 
Antiq.  of  Tara  Hill,  London,  1839,  p.  84).  At  the 
festival  of  Bron-Trogin,  i.e.  the  beginning  of 
.autumn,  the  young  of  every  sort  of  animal  wa-s 
assigned  .as  an  offering  to  this  god  (RCel  xi.  [1890] 
443).  According  to  another  legend,  ‘a  fire  wa-s 
always  kindled  in  Bial’s  name  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  cattle  were  driven  between  the  two 
fires  ’ (Stokes,  Cormac’s  Glossary,  p.  23). 

According  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
Cormac’s  Glossary,  St.  Patrick  abolished  the  imbas 
forosnai  and  the  teinm  laegda,  because  tlie  per- 
formance of  these  incantations  needed  an  offering 
of  some  kind  to  idols  or  demons.  These  prob- 
ably include  the  Idm-dia,  or  ‘ hand-gods,’  which 
were  small  images  used  for  divination.  M'hen 
Cormac  mac  Art  refused  to  worship  idols  and  was 
punished  therefor  by  the  Druids,  it  is  probable 
th.at  the  Idin-dia  are  referred  to  (RCcl  xii.  [1891] 
427  ; MacCulloch,  286) ; and,  before  the  lad 3’  Cessair 
decided  to  make  a trip  to  Ireland,  she  consulted 
her  hand-gods  to  see  if  tlie  omens  were  favourable 
(ib.).  In  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Dloytura, 
mention  is  ni.ade  of  .a  speaking  sword,  whic"li  had 
that  jiower,  because  at  that  time  ‘men  worshipped 
arms,  and  they  were  a m.agic  safeguard  ’ (d’Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  Epopie  celt,  cn  Irlandc,  Paris, 
1892,  i.  444). 

Notwithstanding  St.  Patrick’s  prohibition,  idol- 
worship  in  certain  forms  continued  in  man3'  places 
in  Ireland  f.ar  down  into  Christian  times ; .and 
traces  of  these  rites  exist  even  to-da3-  in  some  of 
the  more  remote  districts  of  the  countr3’. 

Welsh. — The  lives  of  the  early  S.aints  of 
Britain  inveigh  frequently  against  idolatr}'  or 
image-worship,  to  winch  the  British  Celts  were 
addicted  (M.acCulloch,  286  f.).  Gildas  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  there  were  images  ‘ mouldering  awa}' 
within  .and  without  the  deserted  temples,  with  stiff 
and  deformed  features’  (deExcid.  Brit.  ii.).  Like 
the  Irish,  the  Welsh  h.ad  also  their  speaking  stone, 
called  Icch-lawar,  or  ‘stone  of  speech.’  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  relates  (Hib.  cxpitg.  i.  38)  that,  when 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  landed  .at  St.  David’s 
on  his  return  from  Ireland,  a Welsh  woman  threw 
herself  at  his  feet  .and  made  a compl.aint  against 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Ileceiving  no  redress, 
she  clapped  her  hands  loudly  and  shouted : ‘Avenge 
us  this  d.ay,  Lechlawar,  avenge  our  race  and  nation 
on  this  man.’  According  to  the  same  authority’, 
this  was  a stone  ‘ which  was  placed  across  the 
stream,  dividing  the  cemetery  of  St.  David’s  from 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  to  form  a bridge.’ 
The  surface  of  the  stone,  which  was  of  beautiful 
marble,  was  worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of  pedestrians. 
Once,  when  a corpse  was  carried  over  it,  the  stone 
spoke,  but  in  the  etlbrt  it  cracked  in  the  middle. 
Giraldus  also  mentions  (Itin.  Camb.  ii.  7)  a stone 
in  the  island  of  IMona  which  alwny’s  returned  to  the 
same  place,  no  matter  where  it  was  transported. 

5.  Scots. — M.  Martin  relates  th.at  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scottish  isl.ands  worshijiped  an  image 
of  a god  called  Bel,  without  doubt  the  same  as 
the  Irish  god  of  that  name  (Bcscrip.  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland^,  London,  1716,  p.  106). 

6.  Bretons. — The  ecclesiastical  canons  of  Brittany 
mention  stones,  fountains,  and  trees  as  being 
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worshipped  even  as  late  as  the  10th  cent.  (.1.  Fer- 
gusson,  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries, 
London,  1872,  p.  24  f. ).  Processions  of  images  were 

uite  common  in  Brittany  up  to  a recent  date. 

t.  Martin  stopped  one  of  these  processions,  be- 
cause he  considered  them  a form  of  pagan  worship 
(Sulp.  Severus,  Vita  S.  Martini,  xii.).  These  pro- 
cessions were  forbidden  by  the  edicts  of  various 
councils,  and  often,  finding  this  method  of  inveigh- 
ing against  them  to  be  of  no  avail,  they  Christian- 
ized them.  Thus  the  rogation  processions  with  the 
crucifix  and  the  Madonna,  as  well  as  the  pilgrim- 
age of  St.  John’s  image,  at  the  Midsummer  festivals, 
were  but  a continuation  of  these  ancient  forms  of 
worship.  The  Groah-goard,  or  ‘ Venus  of  Quinipily,’ 
which  may  date  back  to  pre-Roman  times,  was  for 
many  centuries  an  object  of  important  rites  in 
Brittany  (D.  Monnier,  Trad.  pop.  comparies,  Paris, 
1854,  p.  362). 

Literatubb. — ^This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
article.  JoHN  LAWKENCE  GERIG. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Chinese).— China  is 
full  of  images.  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Con- 
fucianism have  all  fostered  tlie  use  of  them,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
temples  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  private 
houses,  in  boats,  in  streets,  and  almost  every- 
where. 

The  Emperor  Wu  Yik  (1198-1194  B.C.)  is  credited 
with  having  made  the  first  images  or  idols.  The 
objects  of  worship  then  were  heaven  and  earth, 
the  spirits  of  mountains  and  streams,  etc.  Tlie 
Emperor  looked  upon  them  as  mythical ; and,  to 
show  his  disbelief  in,  and  contempt  for,  them,  he 
had  images  of  clay  and  wood  made  to  represent 
them,  and  ordered  men  to  fight  with  them.  As  a 
result,  he  said  that  men  were  stronger  than  the 
gods,  and  it  was  folly  to  worship  them.^ 

The  art  of  sculpture  and  the  making  of  images 
of  stone  do  not  reach  back  in  China  to  the  high 
antiquity  that  they  attained  in  Egypt  and  some 
other  ancient  lands,  though  the  germ  was  present 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  revealed  itself  in 
sculpturing  in  bas-relief  on  the  surface  of  stone. 
The  earliest  known  specimens  were  executed  in 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  They  display  a primitive  charac- 
ter in  their  composition,  and  convey  the  impression 
that  the  art  was  in  its  infancy  and  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  more  than  one  or  two  centuries, 
though  the  development  of  art  in  China  was  nearly 
as  old  as  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  civilization.^ 
The  mural  decorations  of  buildings  were  apparently 
the  precursors  of  the  isolated  image  which  later  on 
came  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  stone  stelse  of  which 
it  had  previously  formed  a part,  and  on  the  surface 
of  which  it  was  carved.  Chinese  art  is  also  greatly 
indebted  to  Buddhism  in  the  treatment  of  animal 
and  human  life  as  we  see  it  revealed  at  a later 
period ; for  it,  again,  developed  the  germ  of  the 
idea  in  the  Chinese  mind,  and  gave  a great  exten- 
sion to  it.  It  inspired  the  statue  which  hitherto 
had  only  half  emerged  from  the  stone,  and,  copying 
the  examples  introduced  by  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
pilgrims  on  their  return  with  the  idols  which  they 
brought  from  India,  the  first  Chinese  statues  were 
of  Buddhist  deities. 

I.  Buddhist. — The  majestic  forms  of  some  of 
the  gigantic  images — one  is  100  ft.  in  height — bear 
a certain  grandeur  in  their  mien ; a serenity  and 
calmness  appears  in  their  faces  in  keeping  with  the 
control  which  a Buddha  should  have  over  the 
passions.  The  Indian  inspiration  is  distinctly  to 

1 J.  Maogowan,  Hist,  of  China,  London,  1897,  p.  137 ; also 
E.  Faber,  Hist,  of  China,  Shanghai,  1902,  p.  9. 

2 E.  Chavannes,  La  Sculpture  sur  pierre  en  Chine,  Paris,  1893, 
and  Mission  archiol.  dans  la  Chine,  do.  1909;  R.  Petrucci,  Peintres 
■chinois,  do.,  n.d.,  p.  80  (.  ; G.  M.  Pal^ologue,  L’Art  chinois,  do. 
1888,  pp.  131-140 ; S.  W.  Bushell,  Chinese  Art,  London,  1904-06, 
pp.  i-xv  and  oh.  ii. 


be  seen,  and  for  some  time  the  Chinese  were  mere 
copyists.  In  the  stone  work  of  images  there  lias 
been  no  development  in  an  artistic  sense.  Arrested 
progress  has  been  the  type  of  it,  whether  seen  in 
the  gigantic  figures  of  warriors  that  line  the 
approaches  to  royal  tombs  or  in  the  more  common 
stone  idol  of  Buddhism.  Images  of  animals  also 
appear,  cut  in  stone,  at  these  royal  mausolea,  and 
a pair  of  lions  before  temples  and  official  and  public 
buildings,  these  stone  images  of  lions,  as  well  as 
clay  images  of  cats  on  the  topmost  part  of  a roof, 
being  believed  to  act  as  charms  against  the  malign 
influences.  1 Clay  images  placed  by  evilly-disposed 
builders  and  plasterers  in  the  wall  of  a house  are 
believed  to  exert  an  evil  influence,  since  these 
images,  it  is  said,  are  imbued  with  life  by  the 
infusion  into  them  of  some  of  the  men’s  own  life- 
blood.^ ‘ Ghosts  of  idols  are  not  unknown.’  ® Straw 
images  are  used  to  injure  enemies  in  witchcraft. ■* 
Two  miniature  images  of  white  cocks  in  sugar  are 
conspicuous  objects  at  a Chinese  wedding.  Bits 
of  them  are  broken  off  and  given  to  the  newly- 
married  couple  to  eat.  A white  cock,  or  a paper 
image  of  one,  is  carried  on  the  coffin  in  a funeral 
procession  to  induce  one  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
to  enter  it.® 

Both  Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  legends  of  images  of  their 
founders  being  revealed  in  dreams  to  Emperors,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  into  China  is  ascribed  to  one  of  these— 
a dream  of  a golden  image.  As  the  result  of  the  Taoist  dream, 
a stone  image  of  foreign  material,  3 ft.  in  height,  was  found. 
P.  L.  Wieger  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  image,  discovered  in 
A.D.  741,  was  Nestorian,  and  not  that  of  Lao-tse  ; for  he  says  that 
it  was  a Nestorian  service  conducted  by  seven  priests  which  was 
held  in  the  palace  on  receiving  the  image,  and  it  was  the  same 
Emperor  who  showed  favour  to  that  sect.® 

In  bronze-work  (gilded  bronze  is  much  used  for 
Buddhist  images)  copied  from  Buddhist  sources, 
it  was  not  servile  copying,  but  judicious  imitation, 
with  freedom  for  the  artist  to  carry  out  his  own 
ideas  in  the  world  which  he  created  of  gods,  god- 
desses, heroes,  sages  or  patriarchs,  ascetics,  and 
others.  The  technique  is  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
unstinted  praise  of  the  artist.  In  the  image  of 
Buddha  himself  the  Chinese  have  adhered  most 
closely  and  longest  to  the  Indian  models  which 
were  introduced  centuries  before,  and  which  give 
the  characteristics  of  Buddha  as  told  in  the  sacred 
books  (cf.  Images  and  Idols  [Buddhist]).  The 
Chinese  have  excelled  in  their  images  of  the  God- 
des.s  of  Mercy,  some  of  which  have  been  compared 
to  the  work  of  Donatello  and  Ghiberti.'^ 

2.  Taoist. — Viewed  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
the  Taoist  bronze  images  as  well  as  some  of  other 
materials  are  most  interesting.  Here  there  is  a 
freedom  from  foreign  influence,  and  a national 
expression  shows  itself.  The  images  thus  produced 
are  not  confined  to  one  type,  but  much  variety  is 
seen.  An  animated  life  often  reveals  itself  in 
place  of  the  serene  contemplative  mood  of  many  of 
the  Buddhist  images,  which  have,  of  course,  a 
beauty  of  their  own.  The  founder  of  Taoism, 
Lao-tse,  is  often  represented  with  long  beard,  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  huge  forehead  ; and  the  Eight  Genii 
are  also  often  produced.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
particularize  all  the  celebrated  Taoist  deities  which 
are  constantly  to  be  seen.  One  must  confine  one- 
self to  a mention  of  only  a few  of  the  most  notable. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Star-god  of 
Literature,  who  is  more  a Confucian  god,  and 
whose  attitude  is  most  artistic.  Poised  on  one 
foot  on  a sea-monster’s  head,  with  outstretched 
arm  and  hand  holding  a pen,  he  recalls  some  of  the 
classic  statues  of  Mercury.  Another  common  one  is 
the  Northern  Ruler,  with  unbound  locks,  and  bare 

1 N.  B.  Dennys,  Folklore  of  China,  London,  1876,  p.  48 ; H. 
Du  Bose,  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon,  do.  1886,  p.  343  f. 

2 Dennys,  83.  ® -76.  78. 

4 Du  Bose,  339.  ® Dennys,  16,  22. 

6 Le  Canon  iadiste,  Paris,  1911,  Introd.  p.  19  f. 

7 Pal^ologue,  pp.  47,  50,  52  j Bushell,  p.  60. 
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feet,  one  placed  on  a tortoise,  while  his  banner  has 
a sombre  ground  on  which  appear  the  seven  stars 
of  the  plough,  or  Charles’s  Wain.  Tliere  are  also 
the  Ten  Judges  of  Hades,  and  in  their  courts  are 
images  of  men  and  women  undergoing  the  punish- 
ments of  Hell.  Be.oides  these,  there  are  the  State- 
gods,  such  as  the  God  of  War,  the  Patron  Saint 
of  the  late  Manchu  dynasty,  and  a number  of 
others. 

3.  Confucian. — Statues  of  Confucius  came  into 
vogue  during  the  T’ang  dynasty  (A.D.  618-905).  It 
majf  he  noted  here  that  there  is  not  much  scope  in 
China  for  images  or  statues  except  for  religious 
purposes,  since  the  form  which  monuments  take 
is  not  that  of  statues,  but  of  ornamental  arches 
over  roads  or  streets  in  town  or  country.  These 
images  of  Confucius,  however,  seem  to  approacii 
nearer  to  our  idea  of  a statue  than  any  others  ; for 
the  tablets  to  the  Sage  are  retained  as  well.  At 
one  time  these  images  were  prayed  to  for  the 
granting  of  posterity  ; but  this  was  stopped.  The 
adoration  offered  to  him  is  adulatory  and  not 
supplicatory  in  its  nature.  Por  some  time  the 
images  were  of  wood,  but  in  A.D.  960  clay  images 
were  used. 

In  A.D.  1457  a copper  statue  of  the  Sage  was 
placed  in  the  Imperial  Palace  and  saluted  by 
ministers  before  admission  on  State  business.  Tlie 
literati  did  not  approve,  and  it  was  done  away 
with.  In  A.D.  1530  the  images  were  removed  from 
Confucian  temples.  ^ There  are  still,  however, 
images  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples  to  be  found 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  No  image 
of  the  Sage  is  allowed  in  Buddhist  or  Taoist 
temples ; but  there  are  some  temples  styled  ‘ Three 
Religion  Halls,’  in  which  Buddha,  Lao-tse,  and 
Confucius  are  enthroned  as  a triad.  ^ 

4.  Images  of  ancestors. — Images  have  not  been 
used  in  ancestor-worship,  tablets  for  one  of  tlie 
souls  of  the  deceased  being  considered  the  proper 
mode  of  providing  an  object  of  worship.  But  a 
notable  instance  of  a contrary  practice  is  recorded  ; 
one  of  the  Twenty-four  Paragons  of  Filial  Piety 
carved  wooden  images  of  his  parents,  and  served 
them  as  if  alive.  His  jealous  wife  pricked  the 
fingers  of  the  images,  and  they  wept.^ 

5.  Aboriginal  images. — In  the  south-east  of  tlie 
empire  tliere  is  a large  boat  population  who  are 
descended  from  aborigines.  They  have  customs  of 
their  own,  and  one  is  that  of  having  wooden  images 
made  of  their  dead  children,  which  they  worship. 
As  the  space  on  the  boats  is  limited,  the  shrines, 
which  every  boat  has,  are  small,  and  consequently 
the  images  are  likewise  of  small  dimensions,  rang- 
ing from  about  to  8 or  9 inches  in  height.  Most 
of  these  images  represent  what  are  evidently  older 
persons  than  mere  children.  There  is  quite  a 
variety  in  the  positions  and  attitudes  : some,  like 
manj^  of  the  gods,  are  seated  on  thrones  and  are 
clothed  in  official  attire  ; others  are  represented  as 
standing,  perhaps  even  on  dragons,  and  clad  in 
warlike  robes  ; and  many  of  them  carry  swords  or 
daggers  and  halberds  in  their  hands.  One  in  the 
writer’s  collection  has  English  clothes  on — a blue 
jacket,  light  green  trousers,  and  a low-crowned  hat. 
One  curious  feature  of  these  images  is  that  some  of 
the  girls,  or  women,  are  represented  as  riding  on 
storks — that  bird  being  supposed  to  carry  the  soul 
to  heaven — and  some  of  the  boys,  or  men,  on  small 
ponies.  In  others,  not  content  with  one,  the  image 
is  astride  two  ponies  or  two  tigers,  and  has  its  feet 
resting  on  two  of  these  wild  beasts  as  well. 

6.  The  spirit  of  the  being  worshipped  is  supposed 

1 B.  Lauter,  ‘ Confucius  and  hia  Portraits,’  in  Open  Court, 
xxvi.  [1912]  106 ; E.  U.  Parker,  Studies  in  Chinese  Religion, 
London,  1910,  p.  182. 

2 Chinese  Recorder,  xl.  [1909]  104. 

2 S.  W.  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  London,  1883,  i.  639,  and 
-Chinese  Recorder,  xxxi.  [1900]  397. 


by  the  Cliinese  to  be  present  in  the  image  when  a 
ceremony  has  been  performed  invoking  its  presence. 
At  a temple  near  the  writer’s  home  in  Canton, 
where  extensive  repairs  were  to  he  effected,  the 
spirits  were  asked  to  vacate  their  abode  in  the 
images ; and,  when  the  repairs  were  finished, 
another  ceremony  was  held  in  which  the  spirits  of 
the  gods  were  invited  to  return. 

Some  images  are  made  hollow,  and  models  of  the 
internal  organs  are  placed  inside  them.  At  times 
a live  creature,  such  as  a lizard,  is  placed  inside, 
and  tlie  idol  is  then  apparently  considered  to  be 
vivified. 

There  is  a niche  or  shrine  or  loft  in  a Chinese 
house  or  sho]i  for  images,  or  a red-painted  board, 
or  red  paper,  with  the  names  of  one  or  more  gods, 
in  addition  to  ancestral  tablets,  unless  the  clan  has 
an  Ancestral  Hall ; but  in  Central  China  this  general 
rule  does  not  hold  good,  for  ‘ a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  . . . are  devoid  of  idols  or  even 
Ancestral  Tablets.’  ^ The  changes  now  taking 
place  in  China  are  causing  a movement  towards 
disbelief  in  idols  and  a discarding  of  them. 

Literature. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  foot- 
notes. j.  Dyer  Ball. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Egyptian). — i.  Early 
methods  of  representing  deity. — In  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  of  the  rudest  and  simplest  description — 
mere  fetish  emblems  such  as  pillars  of  stone  or 
wood,  trees,  or  cairns.  Thus  the  god  of  the  high- 
ways, Min  of  Koptos,  revealed  himself  either  in  a 
rough  stake,  or  in  a heap  of  stones  by  the  wayside  ; 
the  goddess  Hathor  dwelt  in  a sycamore  tree  ; and 
Osiris  was  represented  by  a curious  pillar  ap- 
parently composed  of  the  capitals  of  several  pillars 
superimposed.  An  alternative  method  of  repre- 
senting divinitj’,  which  co-existed  in  early  times 
with  the  crude  fetish  emblem,  was  that  in  which 
the  god  was  presented  in  the  form  of  an  animal. 
Sebek,  the  water-god  of  the  Faj'um,  manifested 
himself  as  a crocodile ; Khiuim,  the  god  of  the 
cataract  district,  as  a he-goat ; Upuat  of  Siut  as 
a jackal ; while  Sekhmet,  the  goddess  of  JMemphis, 
appeared  as  a lioness,  and  Hathor  of  Denderah  as  a 
cow.  These  rude  early  methods  of  representing 
deity  maintained  their  influence  in  a modified  form 
down  to  a very  late  period,  and,  even  when  the 
original  emblems  had  been  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  images,  traces  of  the  original  emblem  are 
still  to  be  perceived  in  the  form  of  the  image. 
Thus  down  to  the  very  latest  stages  of  the  worship 
of  Osiris,  the  original  pillar,  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  backbone  of  the  god,  was  still  an 
object  of  worship,  and  its  setting  up,  which  typified 
the  restoration  of  Osiris  after  his  murder  by  Set, 
was  the  occasion  of  great  festivals  in  particular 
localities,  while  the  later  images  of  Min  of  Koptos, 
though  adorned  with  a human  head  and  rudely 
shaped  to  human  form,  are  merely  the  original 
stake  wrapped  in  swathings  of  linen.  The  animal 
form  of  representation  was  also  perpetuated,  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  gods,  by  the  curious  combina- 
tion of  an  animal’s  head  with  a human  body.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sun-god,  Ra,  the  exploration  of 
the  Sun-temples  at  Abusii-  has  made  it  evident 
tliat,  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Vth  dynasty, 
this  god  was  worshipped  under  the  guise  of 
his  original  emblem.  The  central  object  of 
adoration  in  these  temples  was,  not  an  image 
of  Ra,  but  a huge  truncated  obelisk,  standing 
on  a pedestal  in  the  midst  of  an  open  court. 
The  earliest  divine  images  known  to  us  are  the 
three  colossal  figures  of  the  god  Min,  found  at 
Koiitos  by  Flinders  I’etrie.  These  belong  to  a 
very  early  dynastic  period,  are  of  very  rude  work- 
1 W.  A.  Cornaby,  Call  of  Cathay,  London,  1910,  p.  33. 
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manship,  and,  among  other  reliefs  sculptured  upon 
them,  have  representations  of  the  fetish  emblem 
of  the  god — a tall  pole,  adorned  with  a garland. 

2.  Images  of  deity  in  human  form. — Somewhere 
about  the  time  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty  the  Egyptians 
began  systematically  to  represent  their  gods  by 
images  of  a human  form.  The  god  appears  as  a 
man  wearing  the  ordinary  clothing  of  an  Egyptian, 
a tunic,  adorned,  as  in  the  case  of  a king,  with  the 
tail  of  an  animal.  On  his  head  he  wore  a helmet, 
a crown,  or  a head-dress  of  tall  plumes,  while  in 
his  hand  he  carried  a sceptre  or  leading  staff,  the 
goddesses  carrying,  as  their  distinctive  emblem, 
papyrus  stalks.  From  this  time  onwards  through- 
out the  historic  period,  the  use  of  images,  either 
human  in  form  or  human  with  an  animal’s  head,  to 
represent  the  gods  to  the  senses  of  the  faithful 
was  constant,  save  for  one  short  interval,  when,  in 
the  reign  of  the  reforming  King  Akhenaten  (c. 
1385-63  B.C.),  all  such  representations  of  deity  ■were 
forbidden,  and  the  only  image  tolerated  was  the 
figure  of  the  solar  disk  with  outspreading  rays 
ending  in  human  hands. 

Of  the  images  of  the  gods  used  for  purposes  of 
worship,  the  most  important  type  was  that  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  surviving 
example — the  small  cultus  image  which  was  kejit 
in  a costly  shrine  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  each 
Egyptian  temple,  duly  tended  day  by  day  by  the 
priests,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  general 
public  only  on  great  ceremonial  occasions.  While 
no  identifiable  specimen  of  this  most  sacred  object 
of  Egyptian  worship  has  survived,  we  can  form  a 
fair  idea  of  its  style  and  material  from  the  literary 
references  v.'hich  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
sacred  image  was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  gorge- 
ous and  gigantic  temple  which  existed  for  its  sake. 
It  was  generally  neither  of  large  size  nor  of  costly 
materials.  Thus  in  the  temple  of  Hathor  at  Den- 
derah,  there  were,  among  others,  the  following 
sacred  statues  : Hathor,  painted  wood,  copper, 
inlaid  eyes,  height  3 ells,  4 spans,  and  2 fingers ; 
Isis,  painted  acacia  wood,  eyes  inlaid,  height  1 ell ; 
Horus,  painted  wood,  inlaid  eyes,  height  1 ell  and 
1 finger.  The  largest,  therefore,  was  scarcely  of 
life  size,  the  smallest  only  about  16  inches  in 
height.  The  reason  for  this  insignificance  in  size 
was  that  for  certain  acts  of  worship  the  images  had 
to  he  easily  portable. 

The  paltry  size  and  material  of  these  little 
wooden  dolls  were,  however,  atoned  for  by  the 
splendour  of  their  abode,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  they  were  served.  The  shrine  of  the  god 
was  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  temple, 
■which  was  in  total  darkness  save  on  the  entry 
of  the  officiating  priest  bearing  artificial  light.  It 
consisted  generally  of  a single  block  of  stone,  often, 
especially  in  the  later  periods,  of  enormous  size, 
hewn  into  a house  which  surrounded  with  im- 
penetrable walls  the  image  of  the  god.  The  door- 
way in  front  ■was  closed  with  bronze  doors,  or 
doors  of  wood  overlaid  with  bronze  or  gold-silver 
alloy ; and  each  day,  after  the  daily  ritual  had 
been  gone  through,  these  doors  were  closed, 
fastened  with  a bolt,  and  then  tied  with  a cord 
bearing  a clay  seal.  On  either  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  principal  god  of  the  temple  were 
subsidiary  sanctuaries,  containing  images  of  the 
other  two  members  of  his  triad.  Thus  in  the 
temple  of  Amen  at  Thebes,  Amen  would  occupy 
the  central  sanctuary,  while  his  consort,  Mut, 
would  be  on  one  side,  and  the  Moon-god,  Khonsu, 
on  the  other.  Within  the  shrine,  the  image  of  the 
god  reposed  in  a little  ark,  or  portable  inner 
shrine,  which  could  be  lifted  out  and  placed  upon 
the  barque  in  which  the  deity  made  his  journeys 
abroad  on  stated  occasions. 

The  daily  ritual  of  service  to  the  image  was  in 


its  main  outlines  the  same  in  all  the  temples, 
though  there  were  many  minor  variations,  and  in 
some  temples  the  ritual  was  much  more  elaborate 
than  in  others.  At  Thebes  the  priest  of  Amen 
had  sixty  separate  ceremonies  to  perform  each 
day  ; at  Abydos  there  were  only  thirty-six. 

Generally  speaking,  the  procedure  was  as  ff  llows.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  priest  of  the  day,  after  lustrations,  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  bearing  incense  in  a censer,  and  stood  before 
the  shrine.  He  first  loosened  the  door  that  closed  the  shrine, 
repeating  as  he  did  so  a stereotyped  phrase : ' The  cord  is 
broken,  and  the  seal  loosened, — I come,  and  I bring  to  thee  the 
eye  of  Horus.  Thine  eye  belongs  to  thee,  O Horus.’  The 
breaking  of  the  clay  seal  was  accompanied  by  another  set 
phrase,  and  alse  the  drawing  of  the  bolt.  As  the  doors  of  the 
shrine  opened  and  the  god  was  revealed,  the  priest  prostrated 
himself  and  chanted  ‘ The  gates  of  heaven  open,  the  gates  of 
earth  are  undone.  . . . The  gates  of  heaven  are  opened,  and  the 
nine  gods  appear  radiant,  the  god  N is  exalted  upon  his  great 
throne.  . . . Thy  beauty  belongs  to  thee,  O god  N ; thou 
naked  one,  clothe  thyself.’  Taking  his  vessels,  the  priest  then 
began  to  perform  the  daily  toilet  of  the  god.  He  sprinkled 
water  on  the  image  twice  from  four  jugs,  clothed  it  with  linen 
wrappings  of  white,  green,  red,  and  brown,  and  painted  it  with 
green  and  black  paint.  Finally  he  fed  the  image,  by  layin-y 
before  it  bread,  beet,  geese,  wine,  and  water,  and  decorated  its 
table  with  flowers. 

Tliis  was  the  regular  daily  service ; but  in 
addition  there  were  great  festival  occasions  when 
enormous  quantities  of  food  and  drink  were  offered 
to  the  god.  After  their  ceremonial  appr()i)riatiou, 
the  greater  part  of  these  provisions,  no  doubt,  be- 
came the  perquisite  of  the  priests  ; but  a certain 
portion  was  reserved  for  the  u.se  of  the  distin- 
guished dead  who  had  adorned  the  temple  by  the 
dedication  of  votive  statues.  ‘ The  dead  desired  to 
share  in  the  food  from  the  altar  of  the  god,  after 
that  the  god  had  satisfied  himself  therewith.’  In 
addition  the  wrappings  of  the  divine  image  were 
taken  oft’,  and  given  as  bandages  for  wrapping 
the  mummies  of  those  who  had  been  benefactors  of 
the  temple — thereby,  no  doubt,  securiug  their 
blessedness  in  the  other  world. 

On  great  festival  occasions,  there  was  one 
special  addition  to  the  ordinary  ritual,  besides  the 
multiplication  of  offerings.  The  chief  event  of 
such  a day  was  that  the  people  should  ‘ behold  the 
beauty  of  their  Lord.’  The  little  image  was,  there- 
fore, taken  out  of  its  chapel  in  its  portable  shrine, 
which,  carefully  swathed  in  veils,  was  placed  on  a 
barque  carried  by  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  several 
priests.  This  barque  was  carried  through  the  open 
court  of  the  temple,  and  thereafter  through  the 
town.  At  intervals  it  was  set  do^vn  upon  a stone 
pedestal,  and,  when  one  of  these  stations  of  the 
god  was  reached,  incense  was  burned  and  prayers 
were  offered,  and  at  last  the  hangings  which  closed 
in  the  sides  of  the  ark  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
image  of  the  god  was  revealed  for  a moment  to  the 
eyes  of  the  faithful.  Besides  these  journeys 
tlirough  his  own  town  for  the  benefit  of  his  faithful 
people,  the  image  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
occasional  ceremonial  visits  to  the  gods  of  neigh- 
bouring towns  — voyaging.  On  these  occasions, 
in  one  of  the  ships  which  were  attached  to  the 
temple.  The  visit,  which  doubtless  had  its  origin 
in  some  traditionary  intercourse  of  the  two  gods, 
was  duly  returned  by  the  image  which  had  been 
visited. 

These  little  cultus  images  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  power  of  giving  oracles.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  consultation  of  images,  see  art. 
Divination  (Egyptian),  vol.  iv.  p.  793  ff. 

One  other  attribute  of  these  images  remains  to 
be  noticed.  They  were  endowed  with  magical 
powers  of  healing,  and,  on  sufficiently  great  occa- 
sions, these  powers  were  brought  into  requisition. 
A late  legend,  composed  for  the  glory  of  the  IMoon- 
god,  Khonsu,  relates  how  Bent-resht,  princess  of 
Bekhten,  and  sister  of  Neferu-ra,  the  wife  of 
Ramses  II.,  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  which 
could  not  be  driven  out.  In  ansyver  to  a request 
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made  to  Ramses  by  the  prince  of  Bekhten,  the 
image  of  Khonsu  was  sent  to  the  rescue,  healed 
the  distressed  damsel,  and  was  detained  in  the 
land  of  Bekhten  for  more  than  three  years.  The 
prince  of  Bekhten  would  fain  have  kept  the  wonder- 
working image  altogether,  but  was  induced  to  send 
the  god  back  to  Egypt  by  a vision  in  which  he  saw 
Khonsu  coming  out  of  his  shrine  in  the  form  of  a 
golden  hawk,  and  Hying  back  to  his  native  land 
(cf.  art.  Disease  and  Medicine  [Egyptian],  vol. 
iv.  p.  753). 

Tnese  little  images  were  the  chief  objects  of 
Egyptian  worship,  so  far  as  the  temples  were 
concerned ; but,  in  addition,  the  temples  of  the 
various  deities  were  provided  with  innumerable 
other  images  of  the  gods.  These  were  mainly 
votive  offerings  contributed  by  pious  people  who 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  the  recipients  of 
favours  from  some  particular  god,  or  who  desired 
to  receive  favours.  Thus  the  little  temjde  of  Mut 
at  Thebes  became,  for  some  reason,  a perfect  store- 
house of  votive  images  of  the  goddess  Sekhmet ; 
and  the  bronze  and  stone  images  of  the  gods  found 
in  most  museums  are  largely  of  this  votive  class. 
Further,  images  of  the  gods  were  extensively  used 
in  connexion  with  the  family  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  remains  of  several  houses  give  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a recess  in  the  wall  of  the 
central  hall,  whose  adornment  of  religious  scenes 
points  to  it  having  been  the  focus  for  family  wor- 
ship, and  the  multitude  of  little  statuettes  of  the 
gods  in  pottery,  bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold, 
shows  how  wide-spread  was  the  custom  of  having 
a tutelary  image  of  the  favourite  god  to  watch 
over  the  house.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  Egyj)- 
tian  leligion  the  image  of  Homs  subduing  the 
powers  of  evil  seems  to  have  been  the  standard 
jirotective  figure  for  the  house ; but  under  the 
Empire  the  favourite  domestic  divinities  were  not 
any  of  the  great  gods,  but  minor  deities.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  grotesque  little  bandy-legged 
god  Bes,  and  his  wife,  the  hippopotamus-shaped 
Taurt.  Images  of  these  very  humble  gods  had  an 
unbounded  vogue,  and  were  supposed  to  protect 
against  evil  spirits.  They  were  found  in  every 
household,  and  were  often  wrought  into  the  handles 
of  mirrors  and  other  toilet  articles,  while  they  were 
frequently  worn,  especially  by  children,  as  amulets. 
The  curious  little  images  of  deformed  children, 
called  patailcoi  by  Herodotus  (iii.  37)  and  regarded 
as  the  sons  of  Rtah,  shared  in  the  popularity  of 
Bes  and  Taurt. 

3.  Animals  as  living  images  of  deity. — It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  all  theii' 
graven  and  molten  images,  the  Egyptians  pos- 
sessed living  images  of  certain  of  their  gods,  and 
that  in  the  later  historical  period  the  worship  of 
these  develojied  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  so 
much  so  as  to  have  impressed  upon  other  nations 
the  idea,  totally  erroneous  at  least  as  regards  the 
greater  part  of  Egyptian  religious  history,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a race  of  animal-worshippers. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  deities  were 
conceived  of  under  the  guise  of  animals,  and 
through  the  whole  historic  period  certain  animals 
were  held  to  be  living  images,  incarnations  of 
divinity.  Chief  among  these,  of  course,  were  the 
Apis-bull  of  Memphis,  the  incarnation  of  Ptah, 
and  the  Mnevis-bull  of  Heliopolis,  the  incarnation 
of  Ra.  But,  while  this  is  so,  the  develojnnent  of 
animal  - worship  which  excited  the  attention  of 
Herodotus  and  the  derision  of  Juvenal  belongs 
only  to  the  decadence  of  the  religion.  ‘ It  was  a 
remarkable  adjunct  to  the  Egyptian  religion,  but 
it  did  not  belong  to  its  original  structure.  In  later 
times  veneration  for  the  sacred  cat,  monkey,  sheep, 
and  serpent  increased  greatly  . . . but  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  this  craze’ 


(A.  Erman,  Handbook,  p.  24).  Of  one  Egj’ptian 
divinity  alone  no  image  was  ever  made  for  pur- 
poses of  worship.  This  is  IHaat,  the  goddess  of 
truth,  who  appears  in  the  scenes  of  judgment  be- 
fore Osiris,  and  whose  little  figure,  crowned  with 
a single  feather,  is  continually  presented  by  the 
king  as  an  offering  to  the  god  whom  he  is  wor- 
shipping. 

4.  Images  of  human  beings  used  in  a religious 
connexion. — There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  ex- 
tensive use  made  by  the  Egyptians  of  images  of 
human  beings  in  a religious  connexion,  especially 
in  connexion  with  their  belief  in  the  life  after 
deatli.  The  necessity  of  securing  that  the  Jea  of 
the  deceased  person  should  have  a recognizable 
habitation  to  which  to  return  resulted  in  steps  of 
a very  elaborate  kind  being  taken  to  secure  so 
important  an  end.  First  of  these  was,  of  course, 
the  mummification  of  the  body,  ensuring  its  con- 
tinuance for  a long  period.  But  the  mummj’  might 
perish  or  be  destroyed,  so  there  grew  up,  from  a 
very  early  period,  the  custom  of  placing  in  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased  an  image,  or  many  images, 
of  him  in  stone  or  wood.  The  first  requisite  of 
these  images  was  that  they  should  be  absolutely 
faithful  likenesses  of  the  jierson  whom  they  were 
meant  to  represent ; and  the  result  is  a series  of 
statues  which  aim,  not  at  beauty,  but  at  life-like 
re.semblance  — physical  deformities  being  repro- 
duced with  as  much  care  as  beauties.  No  other 
nation  offers  anything  in  the  least  corresponding^ 
to  the  series  of  portrait-statues  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  tombs  of  Egjqff. 

Besides  the  i)ortrait  image  or  images,  the  tomb 
of  an  Egyptian  was  furnished  with  a number  of 
other  images,  of  tinj'size,  representing  the  servants 
who  were  suiqioscd  to  discharge  for  their  master 
any  work  which  he  miglit  be  called  upon  to  do 
in  the  Sekhet-Aaru,  or  ‘Fields  of  the  Blessed.’ 
These  uahahtis,  or  ‘ answerers,’  probably  represent 
the  survival  from  a time  when  the  slaves  of  the 
Egyptian  grandee  were  slain  at  his  tomb  to  accom- 
pany and  serve  him  in  the  other  world  (cf.,  further, 
art.  Death,  etc.  [Egyptian],  vol.  iv.  p.  460). 

In  common  with  many  other  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians believed  in  the  magical  power  of  images  of 
gods  and  men.  These  images,  made  of  wax,  and 
smuggled  into  the  house  of  the  person  to  be  in- 
jured, were  believed  to  ‘cripple  the  hand  of  man.’ 
The  standard  instance  occurs  in  tlie  trial  of  certain 
conspirators  against  Ramses  ill.,  where  it  was 
proved  that  the  ‘ suiieriutendent  of  the  cows’  had 
taken  a magical  book  from  the  I’haraoh's  own 
library,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  directions,  had 
made  waxen  images,  and  introduced  them  into  the 
palace  for  the  luii'iiose  of  injuring  Uamses.  This 
belief  plainly  comes  down  from  a very  early  j'eriod, 
as  .a  waxen  crocodile  is  used  to  punish  a criminal 
in  the  earliest  of  Egyptian  folk-tale.s,  whose  action 
is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  time  of  the  Illrd 
dynasty. 
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London,  1905  ; E.  Naville,  The  Old  ihjvV-  Eaith,  London,  1009  ; 
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. I AMES  BaIKIK. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Greek  and  Roman). 
— I.  Greek. — The  cult  of  images  belongs  to  a later 
stage  of  religious  develoiuucnt  than  mere  fetishism, 
or  the  hohiing  sacred  of  any  object  which  has 
acquired  suiicrnatural  jiower  («kt««).  It  is  devol- 
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oped  out  of  such  fetishism  by  growing  anthropo- 
morphism, as  the  gods  become  humanized  and  come 
into  closer  relations  with  the  human  spirit.  Among 
primitive  peoples  there  is  a belief  in  a near 
connexion  between  an  ima^e  and  the  person  or 
thing  portrayed  ; so  that  what  affects  the  image 
must  also  affect  the  original  of  the  image.  Con- 
nected with  beliefs  of  this  kind  were  some  of  the 
customs  of  early  Greek  religion.  The  temple  was 
the  abode  of  the  deity,  his  image  being  his  surrogate, 
and  taking  his  place.  The  deity  in  a measure 
resided  in  the  image ; petitions  to  him  were  laid 
on  its  knees,  incense  was  burned  before  it,  and  the 
treasures  given  to  the  god  were  heaped  about  it. 
Among  the  most  pleasing  gifts  to  the  god  were 
other  images,  whether  of  himself  or  of  votaries. 
The  notion  appears  to  be  that,  as  the  image  of  a 
votary  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  image  of  the 
god,  so  the  god  will  be  near  the  votary’s  person  to 
aid  and  direct  him.  The  tomb  rivalled  the  temple 
as  a place  for  images,  and  with  tlie  dead  were 
buried  a great  quantity  of  terra-cotta  figures. 

The  religious  objection  to  the  use  of  images  in 
the  worship  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  was  strongly 
developed  among  tire  Jews,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Muhammadans  and  some  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  Greece.  We  have  learned  from  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Schliemann  and  Evans  that 
idols  were  known  in  the  country  many  centuries 
before  the  arrival  there  of  the  Greek  race.  The 
chief  deity  at  Knossos  in  Crete  seems  to  have  been 
a great  goddess  of  nature,  of  the  same  class  as 
Mylitta  and  Cybele,  who  is  represented  on  gems 
as  flanked  by  lions,  and  in  a remarkable  statirette 
of  enamel  as  holding  snakes  in  her  hands.  With 
her  was  associated  a male  deity  of  less  importance, 
who  is  sometimes  depicted  on  gems,  but  who  was 
usually  worshipped  in  the  symbol  of  a double  axe, 
which  is  of  frequent  use  in  Crete  (see,  further, 

‘ Aegean  ’ .section  above,  and  art.  Axe). 

After  the  decay  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycencean 
civilizations,  and  the  entry  of  the  Greeks  upon  the 
scene,  still  in  a barbarous  condition,  the  art  of 
image-making,  like  all  other  products  of  civiliza- 
tion, seems  to  begin  .again  at  the  lowest  level,  and 
gradually  to  rise.  When  a site  of  an  ancient  city 
in  Greece  or  on  the  co.ast  of  Asia  is  excavated, 
there  is  usually  found  on  the  lower  levels  a 
multitude  of  rude  terra-cottas.  The  same  is  true, 
in  some  districts,  of  graves. 

It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
these  images  represent  the  female  figure.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  religious  conservatism,  as  the 
Greeks  probably  adopted  from  their  predecessors 
in  the  country  the  cultus  of  goddesses  of  growth 
and  procreation,  the  varieties  of  the  great  Mother- 
goddess  whose  cultus  w’as  spread  over  the  whole 
East,  from  Babylon  to  the  Algean.  Figures  of  the 
characteristic  deities  of  Greece — Zeus,  Apollo, 
Poseidon,  and  others — do  not  appear.  Figures  of 
men  on  horseback  and  in  chariots  do,  however, 
occur  (fig.  l),i  most  commonly  in  Cyprus,  but 
also  in  Greece  Proper.  Whether  these  images 
represent  ordinarj’  mortals  or  the  heroized  dead  is 
a question  not  easy  to  answer. 

Before  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  these  works  are  of  a 
very  primitive  character,  and  their  date  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  If  of  stone,  they  represent  the  naked 
female  body  in  rudest  form,  the  arms  and  legs 
being  roughly  indicated,  and  the  head  a mere  flat 
protuberance.  These  figures  are  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  Islands  of  the  ZKgean.  Commoner 
on  all  the  coasts  of  that  sea  are  figures  of  terra- 
cotta of  conical  form.  Sometimes  they  are  naked, 
more  often  draped,  the  legs  hidden  by  the  garments, 

- 1 Figures  1 to  6 are  from  F.  Winter’s  Typen  der  figv.rlichen 
Terrakotten,  Stiitt^mrt,  1903. 


the  arms  mere  stumps,  the  head  formed  by  a few 
pinches  of  finger  and  tliumb  in  the  soft  clay.  Some 
points,  such  as  the  breasts,  are  roughly  indicated. 
There  is  the  standing  type  (fig.  2,  3)  and  the  seated 
type  but  slightly  distinguished  from  it  by  a bend 


Fig.  1. 


in  the  front  of  the  figure  (fig.  4).  Jewellery  and 
adoiTiments  are  added,  for  the  most  part  in  paint. 
Sometimes  the  image  grasps  an  infant  in  its  arms. 

Such  images  have  been  found  in  abundance  on 
the  great  religious  sites  of  the  Greek  world — 
Ephesus,  Argos,  Naucratis,  and  elsewhere.  Num- 


bers of  them  are  also  found  in  the  early  tombs. 
That  they  had  a religious  meaning  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  ; but  clearly  to  define  that  meaning  is  not 
easy.  In  some  way  they  were  regarded  as  a gift 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  as  talismans  to  protect 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  in  his  journey  to  the  land  of 
souls.  The  outstanding  feature  is  that  they  are  pre- 
dominantly female,  male  figures  being  almost  en- 
tirely absent ; here  we  have  a point  of  contact  with 
pre-Greek  religion  in  Greek  lands.  It  seems  that 
the  worship  which  in  the  Mycemean  age  adhered 
to  certain  sites,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  goddess  of  nature,  still  survived  for 
many  ages.  It  has,  in  fact,  survived  in  those 
regions  to  the  present  day,  when  the  Mother- 
goddess  of  Christianity  takes  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
l^eople  the  place  of  her  heathen  prototype. 

In  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  the  old  generalized  type  of 
goddess  becomes  differentiated  in  various  localities. 
She  merges  in  the  goddesses  of  the  Greek  pantheon, 
and  carries  their  symbols.  As  Aphrodite  she 
carries  the  dove,  as  Artemis  the  stag  (fig.  5),  as 
Persephone  the  sacrificial  pig  ; as  Athene  she  wears 
the  helmet  or  the  cegis.  Excavations,  e.g.,  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  have  brought  to  light  a 
multitude  of  seated  and  standing  figures  which  can 
represent  only  Athene  herself,  and  are  sometimes 
armed  (fig.  6).  In  Corfu  there  is  a series  extending 
over  a long  period,  in  which  Artemis  may  clearly 
be  recognized.  Many  such  local  series  may  be 
studied  in  our  museums ; and  at  this  time  male 
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deities  as  well  as  female  become  common.  The 
terra-cotta  figures  are  now  swept  from  the  vague 
and  merely  traditional  use  of  the  pre-historic  age 
into  the  full  current  of  Greek  Olympian  religion. 


a conical  stone  or  the  trunk  of  a dead  tree.  The 
coins  struck  in  the  Roman  age  in  cities  of  Asia 
preserve  for  us  the  outlines  of  simulacra  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  of  human  form,  yet  are  by 
no  means  shapeless  blocks.  Of  such  a kind  were 
the  images  at  Perga  of  Anassa  or  Artemis  (fig.  7k'- 


In  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  if  not  earlier,  we  may  trace 
a further  change  of  usage.  Tiie  great  mass  of 
terra-cottas  from  temples  and  from  graves  at  sites 
like  Myrina  in  Alolis  and  Tanagra  in  Rceotia  are 
clearly  not  religious  in  character.  They  represent 
youths  and  girls  of  pleasing  type,  either  simply  or 
as  engaged  in  conversation  or  in  games.  Sacred 
figures  are  rare  among  them.  Wlien  such  figures 
were  thrown  into  a grave,  they  seem  to  have  been 
purjiosely  broken,  as  if  to  unfit  them  for  any  but 
sepulcliral  use.  The  meaning  of  these  images  has 
been  much  discussed.  Some  archmologists  would 
see  in  them  survivals  of  the  primitive  custom  of 
slaying  wife  or  slave  to  accompany  the  dead  to  tlie 
world  of  shades  ; others  would  see  an  intention  to 
furnish  the  tomb  with  pleasing  copies  from  the 
world  without.  Probably  the  true  explanation  is 
a very  simple  one.  Figures  of  terra-cotta  were 
used  as  playthings  by  children,  and  they  were  part 
of  household  decoration.  When  representing  the 
gods  they  served  as  images  for  domestic  worship, 
and  were  placed  in  niches  or  on  pedestals.  The 
Greeks  were  so  devoted  to  tire  representation  of 
the  human  form  that  they  applied  it  everywhere, 
even  to  common  household  utensils.  So  they 
naturally  regarded  little  images  as  gifts  grateful 
alike  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead,  fitted  to  people 
alike  the  temple  and  the  tomb.  And  they  had  one 
very  gieat  advantage  as  offerings — they  were 
extremely  cheap.' 

Meantime,  for  the  larger  cultus-images  of  the 
gods  and  goddes.ses  who  were  brought  in  by  tlie 
Greek  invaders  we  may  trace  another  origin.  The 
primitive  Greeks  have  no  scruple  in  attaching 
divine  virtues  to  stocks  and  stones  ; but  they  must 
be  stocks  and  stones  of  a special  character,  such  as 
the  divine  powers  themselves  had  marked  out  and 
chosen.  Trees  which  for  some  reason  were  regarded 
as  full  of  divine  energy,  and  meteoric  stones  which 
had  fallen,  or  were  supposed  to  have  fallen,  from 
the  sky,  easily  acquired  a sacred  character.  That 
juere  obelisks,  called  apyol  Mdoi,  were  even  in  later 
Greece  regarded  as  sacred  we  learn  from  Pausanias,- 
who  saw  ranged  in  the  agora  of  Pharm  thirty 
conical  stones,  each  of  which  received  the  name  of 
a particular  deity.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  discovery  in 
Arcadia  of  a number  of  square  pilasters,  each 
surmounted  by  a conical  stone,  and  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  a god — Zeus,  Artemis,  the  Hero,  and 
so  on.^ 

As  the  spirit  of  anthropomorphism  in  religion 
grew  strong  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  it  was  very 
natural  to  add  something  of  human  appearance  to 

1 An  excellent  general  account  of  Greek  figurines  will  be 
found  in  E.  Puttier’s  Statuettes  de  terre  cuite,  Paris,  1S90. 

2 VII.  x.xii.  4.  2 'ApxaioX.  ’Ei/u^p-epts,  1911,  p.  150. 


at  Ephesus  of  the  local  goddess  (fig.  8),  at  Euroinus 
in  Caria  of  the  Carian  god  of  the  double  axe  (fig.  9). 
A head,  wearing  a tall  crown,  emerges  from  the 
stone ; arms  are  inserted  ; the  wooden  cylinder  is 
covered  with  bronze  or  gold  wrought  by  an  artist. 
The  process  is  well  described  in  Is  Some-, 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


times  rude  images  excavated  from  the  ground,  or 
brought  from  foreign  lands,  were  accepted  as  a 
kind  of  revelation  of  a deity.  Their  uncouthness 
was  no  obstacle  ; for  there  is  truth  in  the  well- 
known  saying  of  Goethe  : ‘ Wonder-working  images 
are  usually  but  ugly  i>ictures.’ 

The  origin  of  idols  is  similar  in  most  countries. 
But  what  is  most  interesting  in  the  present  con- 
nexion is  the  way  in  which  Greek  artistic  taste 
and  the  love  of  human  beauty  formed  out  of  such 
unpromising  beginnings  a pantheon  of  exquisite 
forms.  In  this  the  Greeks  are  almost  unique  ; for, 
although  mediawal  Europe  ran  riot  in  the  produc- 
tion of  images  of  angels,  apostles,  and  saints,  there 
was  not  then  in  e.xistence  the  appreciation  of 
beautiful  bodies  which  is  shown  in  Greek  sculpture. 

In  the  religion  or  religions  of  historic  Greece 
there  were  several  strata  or  tendencies  ; and  the 
tendency  to  religious  sculptural  idealism  does  not 
belong  to  all  of  them.  To  the  philosophers  the 
representation  of  the  gods  in  human  form  did  not 
appeal ; and  the  writings  of  Plato  and  other  gre.at 
thinkers  show  a steady  contempt  for  plastic  art. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  uncultured 
husbandmen  and  slaves  were  ready  to  venerate 
figures  of  the  gods  in  proportion  to  their  wonder- 
working power  rather  than  in  proportion  to  their 
beauty.  The  Dionysiac  and  other  mysteries 
afforded  to  their  religious  feelings  a more  suitable 
field  of  exercise  than  did  the  staid  worship  of  the 
great  temples.  But  between  the  intellectuals  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  superstitious  on  the  other 
came  the  mass  of  intelligent  and  art-loving  citizens. 
To  them  the  State-religions,  belonging  to  the  cities 
and  great  shrines  of  Greece,  centring  in  the  worship 
of  the  deities  of  Olympus,  and  the  heioized  ancestors 
of  the  clans,  afforded  full  satisfaction.  For  them 
1 Figures  7 to  18  are  from  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
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the  poets  and  dramatists  worked  into  beautiful 
poems  the  tales  of  mytliology ; and  for  them  the 
artists  incorporated  in  bronze  or  marble  or  ivory 
and  gold  the  ideas  of  tlie  race  as  to  the  higher 
powers.  As  to  the  great  city  festivals,  they  were 
of  mixed  character.  The  conservative  tradition, 
which  is  so  marked  a feature  of  all  religious  cult, 
retained  in  them  much  that  had  belonged  to  pre- 
historic and  even  to  non-Hellenic  days,  scraps  of 
savage  religion  preserved  as  flies  are  preserved  in 
amber.  But  as  a whole  the  festivals  were  re- 
moulded by  the  Olympian  religion  and  filled  with 
Hellenic  sweetness  and  light. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  a rhetorician  of  the  Antonine 
age,  has  left  us  a pleasing,  if  somewliat  verbose, 
defence  of  Greek  image-worship.^  Men,  he  says, 
who  can  raise  their  spirits  directly  into  communion 
M'ith  the  divine  perhaps  need  no  images.  But 
this  kind  of  man  is  rare  ; and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  any  whole  race  conscious  of  the  divine  and 
needing  no  such  aid.  The  Persians  worship  fire, 
and  solemnly  feed  it  with  logs ; the  Egyptians 
regard  the  animals  of  the  Nile  as  sacred,  poor 
things  tliough  they  be  ; the  Celts  venerate  the  oak, 
the  Preonians  a sun-disk  set  up  on  a pillar ; the 
Paphians  worship  Aphrodite  in  the  form  of  a white 
pyramid.  But  the  Greek  custom  is  to  rei)resent 
tire  gods  by  the  most  beautiful  things  on  earth, 
pure  material,  the  human  form,  consummate  art. 
The  idea  of  those  who  make  divine  images  in 
human  shape  is  quite  reasonable,  since  the  spirit 
of  man  is  the  nearest  of  all  things  to  God  and  most 
god-like.  If  the  Greeks  are  lifted  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  God  by  the  skill  of  a Pheidias,  and  the 
Egyptians  by  honour  given  to  animals,  while  others 
honour  a river  and  others  fire,  the  variations  do 
not  vex  Maximus : only  let  men  know  God,  love 
him,  think  of  him. 

There  is  a well-known  saying  of  Herodotus,^  that 
it  was  Homer  and  Hesiod  who  first  distinguished 
the  functions  of  the  gods  and  assigned  their  forms. 
Of  course,  in  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  written,  there  could  be  no  question  of  statues 
of  the  gods ; there  can  have  been  none  but  the 
rudest  images.  But  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
Homeric  incidents  and  descriptions  may  have 
dwelt  in  the  minds  of  great  sculptors  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  inspired  them.  It  is  expressly  told  us  ^ 
that,  when  Pheidias  made  the  great  statue  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia,  he  had  in  his  mind  the  lines  of  Homer 
which  describe  how  the  nod  of  Zeus  shook  Olym- 
pus, and  how  his  hair  floated  out,  although  in  fact 
the  Homeric  lines  would  far  better  suit  a Zeus 
of  the  Hellenistic  age  than  the  stately  and  self- 
contained  colossus  of  Pheidias.  Homer  did  much  to 
settle  the  order  and  personalities  of  the  Hellenic 
pantheon ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  not  a 
statuesque  imagination.  We  should  be  mistaken 
if  we  took  back  to  Greek  times  that  predominance 
of  literature  over  art  which  has  been,  though  of 
late  years  less  markedly,  a feature  of  modern 
times. 

The  great  difference  between  the  religious  art  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  India  on  the  other,  is  that,  whereas  the 
Oriental  nations  were  content  with  merely  symbolic 
representations  of  the  divine  powers,  the  Greeks 
were  ever  struggling  to  merge  mere  symbolism  in 
anthropomorphism. 

The  gods  of  Egypt  differ  one  from  the  other  not  in  shape  but 
in  the  attributes  which  they  hold,  or  in  the  animal  heads  which 
are  placed  on  their  shoulders.  Isis  has  the  head  of  a cow, 
Horus  of  a hawk,  and  so  on.  The  deities  of  the  Babylonians 
are  often  furnished  with  wings  to  indicate  swiftness,  but  they 
are  only  ceremonial  wings,  and  not  meant  for  real  flight. 
Sometinies  they  hold  a pair  of  animals  or  birds  in  their  hands 
to  indicate  their  power  over  animal  nature ; but  the  arrange- 


1  Dissert,  viii.  ^ ii.  53. 

3 Strabo,  viii.  xxx.  [p.  S54]. 


ment  is  merely  a conventional  one ; the  creatures  are  not 
carried  suitably.  In  India  the  symbolic  turn  given  to  art  runs 
riot : the  varied  powers  of  the  gods  are  inrlicated  by  giving 
them  many  heads,  and  many  hands  full  of  instruments  for 
various  purposes. 

In  the  earliest  distinctive  Greek  art,  deities  like 
those  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  sometimes  make  their 
appearance.  On  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  jireserved 
at  Olympia,  Pausanias  saw  represented  a female 
figure  which  puzzled  him.  It  was  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Artemis,  but  it  had  wings  on  the 
shoulders,  and  carried  in  the  two  hands  a lion  and 
a panther.^  As  it  became  adult,  Greek  taste  set 
aside  this  crude  symbolism,  and  preferred  to  re- 
present the  swiftness  of  Artemis  not  by  wings, 
but  by  the  litheness  and  vigour  of  her  frame,  and 
her  power  over  nature  by  giving  her  as  an  attend- 
ant and  friend  a dog  or  a stag.  In  the  art  of  the 
6th  cent,  the  Greek  deities  almost  always  carry 
an  attribute  by  which  they  may  be  identified — 
Zeus  an  eagle  or  a thunder-bolt,  Hermes  a herald’s 
staff,  Apollo  a bow  or  a lyre,  and  the  like  ; but 
these  become  less  necessary  later,  when  the  deity 
can  be  identified  bv  bodily  type.  There  is  no  fear 
of  hesitation  whetlier  a 5th  cent,  image  represents 
Apollo  or  Herakles,  Athene  or  Aphrodite,  since  in 
each  case  the  qualities  of  the  deity  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  revealed  in  the  bodily  form.  In 
mature  Greek  art  external  symbolism  is  not  en- 
tirely absent.  Eros  (Love)  and  Nike  (Victory) 
still  retain  their  wings,  though  the}-  use  them  to 
fly  with,  and  do  not  merely  carry  them.  Hermes 
has  small  wings  on  his  cap  or  on  his  heels,  and 
ri\-er-gods  are  still  bull-headed.  These,  however, 
are  little  more  than  survivals. 

If  we  bring  together  Pliny’s  Natural  History 
(bks.  xxxiv.-xxxvi.)  and  the  descriptions  of  Paus- 
anias, we  are  able  to  discern  the  historic  origins  of 
religious  sculpture.  Just  as  Homer  stands  at  the 
source  of  Greek  poetry,  so  at  the  source  of  Greek 
sculpture  we  have  the  figure  of  Daedalus,  who  is 
liimself  merely  mythical,  and  who  was  set  down 
as  the  maker  of  most  figures  the  actual  origin  of 
which  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  But  a 
number  of  artists  classed  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  pupils  of  Daedalus  (Daedalidae)  really  existed, 
for  M-e  find  their  signatures  on  existing  bases  of 
statues.  Beginning  about  600  B.C.,  we  can  trace 
lines  of  descent  in  a variety  of  materials.  One 
school  in  Peloponnesus  began  with  work  in  wood  : 
and  so,  by  inlaying  the  wood  with  gold,  ivory, 
and  ebony,  or  clothing  wooden  statues  with  metal, 
worked  their  way  towards  that  technique  in  gold 
and  ivory  which  was  used  in  the  5th  cent,  for  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
Another  school,  of  which  Ehcecus  and  Theodoras 
of  Samos  were  the  most  noted  members,  discovered 
or  improved  the  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronze, 
and  so  made  antiquated  the  earlier  fashion  of 
beating  out  plates  of  bronze  into  the  required 
shape,  and  fastening  them  ^vith  nails.  Other 
schools,  belonging  mostly  to  the  Greek  islands, 
such  as  Chios,  Paros,  and  Naxos,  used  their  native 
marble,  and  superseded  the  old  rude  figures  cut 
out  of  limestone  by  delicate  and  beautiful  statues 
of  glittering  material. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  foUow,  even  in  outline,  the  process 
whereby  the  sculptors  of  Greece  succeeded  in  embod.ving  more 
and  more  completely  the  tj-pes  of  the  great  deities  of  their 
race.  It  was  a long  and  intricate  history.  A great  English 
book  on  the  subject  is  L.  R.  FameU’s  Cxdts  of  the  Greek  States 
(5  vols.,  Oxford,  1896-1909).  A still  larger  work  had  been 
planned  by  J.  Overbeck  {Kunstmythologie,  Leipzig.  1871-;^), 
but  he  died  after  publishing  only  three  volumes.  The  articles 
in  W.  H.  Roseber’s  Ansfilhrliches  Lexikon  der  gr.  und  rom. 
Mythologie  (Leipzig,  188411.)  contain  usually  the  most  recent 
information  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal;  but  the 
material  grows  every  daj' ; and  a complete  digest  of  it  is  scarcely 
possible.  Three  statues  of  Apollo,  represented  on  coins,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  process : fig.  10  is  of  the  Apollo  of 


1 Paus.  V.  xix.  5. 
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Delos,  a 6th  cent,  work  of  Diedalid® ; fig.  11  is  of  the  Apollo  of 
Miletus,  made  by  Canachus  of  Sieyon  late  in  the  0th  cent.  ; fig. 
12  is  of  the  Apollo  at  Alexandria  Troas,  a work  of  Scopas,  but 
in  a somewhat  stiff  and  archaic  style. 

It  is  evident  that  the  higher  qualities  of  the  deity 
are  much  less  easy  tltus  to  incorporate  than  the 


lower.  Apollo  as  the  god  of  the  gymnasium  was 
easy  to  render  in  art,  since  he  had  to  be  only  an 
idealized  athlete.  Apollo,  the  god  of  music  and 
song,  could  also  be  embodied,  a rapt  and  poetic 
expression  being  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
developed  Greek  art.  But  Apollo  as  the  prophet 


Fig.  11.— Coin  of  Miletus.  Fro.  12.— Coin  of  Troas. 

of  the  supreme  Deity,  or  as  the  great  patron  of 
purification,  was  a less  easy  subject  for  art.  In 
the  same  way,  Artemis  as  an  archeress  or  as  the 
queen  of  the  nymphs  naturally  attracted  the  artist, 
but  Artemis  as  goddess  of  moisture  and  source  of 
the  springing  powers  of  nature  was  less  easy  to 
depict.  Thus  the  rendering  of  the  gods  in  human 
form  did  undoubtedly  tend  in  a measure  to  limit 
them,  and  to  throw  into  the  background  that 
which  in  them  inspired  awe  rather  than  pleasant 
appreciation.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  make 
a few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Of  the  gold  and 
ivory  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (tig.  13),  Quin- 
tilian says  that  it  added  something  to  tb.e  accepted 
religion;^  and  Dio  Chrysostom  in  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  tells  us  how  it  ali'ected  educated  men. 


Fig.  13. — Coin  of  Elis. 


‘ Our  Zeus  is  peaceful  and  gentle  in  all  ways,  as  the  over- 
looker of  an  undivided  and  united  Hellas  . . . set  up  gentle 
and  stately  in  form  above  all  grief,  giver  of  life  and  means  of 
li\  ing  and  all  good  things,  the  common  father  and  saviour  and 
guardian  of  men,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a mere  man  by 
meditating  to  copy  the  divine  and  infinite  nature.  ...  It  any 
man  were  utterly  burdened  in  heart,  after  meeting  in  life  many 
misfortunes  and  troubles,  a stranger  to  sweet  sleep,  even  he, 
I think,  standing  before  this  image  would  forget  all  the  terrible 
pains  and  sufferings  of  our  mort.al  life  ’ {Oral.  xii.). 

In  the  same  way,  the  great  statue  of  Athene 
Parthenos  at  Athens  (lig.  14)  concentrated  about 
herself  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  people  of  the 
city  ; she  was  not  only  the  deity  who  gave  wisdom 
1 Inst.  Oral.  xii.  x.  9. 


in  council  and  skill  in  craft,  but  she  altso  embodied 
the  common  life,  the  destiny,  the  star  of  the 
Athenians,  and  all  the  better  because  she  was  a-S 
dignilied  and  majestic  as  Pheidias  could  make  her. 
So  also,  when,  about  300  li.C.,  Eutychides  the 
sculptor  made  for  the  people  of  the  newly-founded 
city  of  Antioch  a representation  of  the  Fortune, 
or  Tyehe,  of  that  city,  he  repre.^ented  her  as  a 
most  graceful  figure  seated  on  a rock,  with  the 
river -god  Orontes  emerging  at  her  feet.  The 
statue,  of  Avhich  copies  are  extant  (tig.  15),  not 


Fig.  14.— Coin  of  Athens.  Fig.  15. — Coin  of  King  Tigranes. 

only  gained  wide  admiration,  and  was  copied  in 
many  other  cities,  but  we  are  told  that  it  was  held 
ill  the  highest  religious  reverence.  Probably  it 
greatl^’^  lieiiied  to  make  the  people  of  Antioch  feel 
that  tliey  were  citizens  of  no  mean  city.  In  Greece, 
civic  politics  and  religion  were  nearly  related  : the 
general  or  the  statesman  was  often  also  a pric.st  of 
the  deity  of  the  city. 

A dill'erent  fate  attended  another  sculptural  crea- 
tion of  the  same  period — the  Sarajiis  of  Bryaxis. 
Ileligiously,  Harapis  was  of  great  imi>ortance,  as 
he  united  the  conquering  Greek  and  the  conquered 
Egyptian  in  a common  cultus,’  since  the  former 
could  see  in  him  a form  of  Hades,  and  the  latter  a 
modilication  of  Osiris.  But  the  sculptor,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  jioor  co[)ies  extant,  tried  to  intro- 
duce into  the  expression  of  the  face  of  the  deitv  too 
much  of  mystery  and  .solemnity,  and  so  jiassei)  the 
bounds  of  possible  sculiiture.  In  a painting  he 
might  have  been  more  successful. 

Strict  anthropomoriihism  in  the  embodiment  in 
art  of  their  deities  was  eminently  suited  to  the 
Greeks.  They  were  little  inclined  to  mysticism  ; 
their  minds  were  clear-cut  and  practical  ; and  they 
were  content  to  abide  within  the  limits  set  them 
by  the  eminently  statuesque  character  of  their  art. 
At  the  best,  they  could  produce  images  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  character  of  their  worshiji  and  their 
religious  festivals — ligures  which  a good  citizen  of 
line  taste  could  look  on  with  pride,  and  which  he 
could  with  self-satisfaction  contrast  with  the  poorer 
inventions  of  surrounding  peoples.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  cent.,  w hen  the  city-State  was 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  city  festivals  were  becom- 
ing mere  pageants,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
statires  of  the  gods  lost  their  high  dignity.  Sculp- 
tors of  that  age,  notably  Praxiteles,  though  they 
could  still  |iroduce  exquisite  forms,  produced  them 
at  a lower  level.  The  images  of  the  gods  no  longer 
embodied  human  nature  at  its  highest  ideal  stage, 
but  r.ather  human  nature  on  the  level  of  the  average 
sensuous  man.  The  Apollo  killing  a lizard,  by 
Praxiteles,  represents  the  deity  on  the  model  ol  an 
idle  and  sjiortive  youth.  His  Aphrodite,  though  she 
cannot  be  called  impure  or  sensual,  is  yet  little  more 
than  a woman  of  exquisite  form  engaged  in  taking  a 
bath.  The  tendency  thus  begun  soon  went  further, 
and  in  t he  Hellenistic  age  we  lind  images  of  male 
and  female  deities  which  could  satisfy  only  a sen- 
sual and  ide.asure-worshipping  jieople.  Of  course, 
t here  were  reactions.  The  great  statues  of  nemeter 
and  Persephone  set  up  by  Da  luoidion  at  Lycosura 
in  Arcadia  in  the  ‘Jiul  cent.  n.C.,  still  extant  in  a 
J Ct.  Gr.kco-Egvi'tian  Krlioiox,  | s (t),  vol.  vi.  p.  SVG. 
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fragmentary  condition,  have  much  of  the  ancient 
rlignity.  Scu!2:)tors  who  were  set  to  make  cultus- 
images  for  temples  went  hack  for  tlieir  models  to 
the  great  creations  of  the  5th  century.  Some  new 
types,  such  as  that  of  the  Fortune  of  Antioch  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  real  religious  value.  But  an 
art  which  cannot  produce  original  types  suited  to 
the  genius  of  a new  age  must  soon  decay.  In  the 
Koman  age  the  figures  of  the  Greek  deities  which 
were  produced  in  unlimited  abundance  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  sculptors  have  no  vitality.  They  are 
only  elegantly  eclectic  — charming  compositions, 
but  not  at  all  stimulating  to  the  powers  of  worship. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find,  from  the 
trustworthy  evidence  of  coins,  that  many  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  set  aside  the  fine  Greek  statues 
of  their  city  deities  which  held  the  2>lace  of  honour 
after  Ale.xander  the  Great,  and  re-installed  the 
quaint  and  ugly  figures  wdiich  those  statues  had 
superseded.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  the  people  of 
Ephesus  had  gone  back  to  the  image  which  felt 
from  heaven.  Rome  was  filled  with  sinendid  statues 
of  the  gods  brought  from  Greece  by  conquering 
generals  and  by  Emperors  ; but  they  were  cherished 
mainly  as  works  of  art,  and  not  as  cultus-images. 
In  fact,  the  same  transition  from  worship  to  admira- 
tion took  place  in  regard  to  these  statues  which  has 
occurred  in  the  change  of  modern  feeling  in  regard 
to  Gothic  cathedrals. 

2.  Roman. — In  Roman  religious  usage,  images 
do  not  take  nearly  so  important  a place  as  they  do 
in  Greek.  Neither  the  anthropomorphic  tendency 
nor  aesthetic  taste  was  so  highly  developed  among 
the  Romans.  In  fact,  the  primitive  deities  of  the 
Romans  were  in  nature  too  vague  and  abstract  to 
be  at  all  apin-opriately  rendered  in  plastic  art.  At 
lowest,  they  were  mere  traditional  daemonic  forces 
connected  with  agriculture,  or  the  pastoral  life,  or 
the  various  activities  of  man  ; at  highest,  special 
aspects  of  a great  spiritual  force.  Perhaps,  apart 
from  Greek  and  Etruscan  influence,  the  Romans 
would  not  have  had  any  statues  of  the  gods.  The 
early  graves  of  central  Italy  furnish  us  with  no 
such  population  of  terra-cotta  figures  as  do  those 
of  Greece  and  Asia.  Perhaps  the  onl}'^  images  of 
true  Roman  type,  which  the  Romans  themselves 
called  imagines,  were  the  naturalistic  portraits  or 
masks,  in  wax  or  metal,  of  heroes  and  ancestors 
which  Romans  of  birth  set  up  in  their  houses  and 
carried  in  funeral  processions,  and  which  served  to 
localize  the  spirits  of  the  de^jarted,  and  bind  them 
to  the  living.  But  Greek  influences  began  at  an 
early  period  to  tell  upon  Rome,  alike  radiating 
from  Greek  colonies  such  as  Cumae,  and  coming 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Etruscans.  As  the 
Greek  gods,  through  the  influence  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  were  called  to  Rome  on  the  occasion  of 
famine  or  pestilence,  or  any  crisis  with  which  the 
native  deities  seemed  unable  to  cope,  they  must 
needs  have  their  temples,  and  Greek  sculptors  were 
called  in  to  make  images  for  those  temples.  On 
the  coins  of  the  Roman  Republic  we  find  copies 
of  many  such  statues ; but  there  is  little  that  is 
Roman  about  them  ; they  are  merely  Greek  figures 
of  the  Hellenistic  age.  Occasionally  the  sculptor 
was  called  on  to  portray  beings  of  Roman  origin, 
such  as  Vejovis  (fig.  16),  Saturnus,  Janus  (fig.  17), 
Nerio,  or  Acca  Larentia ; but  he  fulfilled  his  task 
by  merely  adapting  the  nearest  Greek  type  in  his 
repertory.  The  veneration  of  images,  however,  by 
the  1st  cent.  B.C.  had  become  part  of  the  ordinary 
domestic  religion.  We  learn  from  the  excavations 
at  Pompeii  that  many  houses  had  a Lararinm,  or 
private  shrine,  presided  over  by  the  Lares  (fig.  18), 
who  were  represented  either  by  snakes  or  by  the 
figures  of  young  men,  the  type  of  whom  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  Greek  Dioscuri. 

The  vast  crowd  of  images  of  the  gods  which  had 


been  constantly  increasing  in  Greece  and  Italy  until 
the  3rd  cent.  A.D.  met  with  extreme  hatred  from 
the  Christians,  who  were  as  eager  to  destroy  them 


Fio.  16. — Roman  coin.  Fia.  17. — Roman  coin. 

as  were  the  Puritan.s  of  England  to  break  up  the 
sculptured  figures  of  our  churches.  A few  great 
statues  were  carried  to  Byzantium,  as  works  of  art 


Fio.  18. — Roman  coin 


rather  than  as  objects  of  cultus ; but  they  gradu- 
ally disajjpeared ; and  naturally  none  survived  the 
Turkish  conquest. 

LiTERArcRE. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  art.,  reference  may  be  made  to  H.  B.  Walters, 
Art  of  the  Greeks,  London,  1906,  and  Art  of  the  Romans,  do. 
1911;  P.  Gardner,  Principles  of  Greek  Art,  Xew  York,  1913; 
S.  Reinach,  Repertoire  de  la  statuaire  precque  el  romaine, 
3 vols.,  Paris,  1897-1904 ; G.  Wissowa,  Rel.  und  Kultus  der 
Romer^,  Munich,  1912.  P.  GARDNER. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Hebrew  and  Canaan- 
ite).—I.  Hebrews  IS  pre-Palestisias  times. 
— Israelite  tradition  on  this  subject  is  confused  and 
contradictory.  In  its  oldest  form  (J)  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  idol-worship  among  the  forefathers 
of  tne  nation,  excejit  in  the  Golden  Calf  episode 
(Ex  32),  which  is  a satirical  narrative  directed 
against  the  bull-worship  of  the  Northern  kingdom.- 
The  E cycle,  while  admitting  that  not  only  the 
Fathers,  including  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
but  also  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  (Jos  24-- ^■‘*-)  wor- 
shipped other  gods,  shows  no  knowledge  of  the 
legend  according  to  which  the  father  of  Abraham 
was  an  idolater  and  even  a maker  of  idols  [J  nhilees, 
12;  Apo'c.  Ahr.  1-8;  Gen.  H.  xxxviii.  13  ; Qur'dn, 
ix.  115,  xix.  43  ft'.,  xxi.  5311.,  xxvi.  70  IF.,  xxxvii.' 
8111’.  etc;  cf.  JE,  s.v.  ‘Abraham’).  This  cycle 
represents  the  worshiji  of  the  t^raphim,  that  is  to 
say,  of  at  least  one  class  of  images,  as  a foreign 
custom  (Gn  3P®-^^'-).  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand, 
accuses  the  Israelites  of  having  worshipped  ‘ abomi- 
nations,’ no  doubt  images,  in  Egypt  (20®- 23^  * 
cf.  16®®),  and  perhaps  also  of  haring  served  their 
tribal  gods  ( ‘ the  ‘ ‘ abominations  ” of  the  house  of 
Israel  ’)  under  the  form  of  ‘ creeping  things  and 
abominable  beasts  ’ (8^®"^®). 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  as  long  as  the 
Hebrews  led  a nomadic  existence,  they  made  little 
or  no  use  of  figured  representations  of  the  divinity, 
at  least  in  public  worship  (cf.  the  ease  of  the  pre- 
Isl'amic  Arabs  [J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  arab.  Heiaen- 
turns-,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  102]).  Even  at  a more 
advanced  stage  of  culture,  the  Semitic  peoples 
still  represented  the  divinity  in  their  most  venerated 
sanctuaries  (e.g.  on  Mount  Carmel)  by  objects  which 
had  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  human  form 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  78).  Analogies  may  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Romans  (Varro,  in  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei, 
IV.  xxxi.  2 ; Plut.  Numa,  8 ; Pliny,  HN  xxxiv.  4 
[15]),  Greeks  (Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  10  f.),  Egj'ptians 
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(Lucian,  de,  Dea  Syr.  3),  and  Persians  (Deinon, 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  65  [ed.  Dindorf,  i.  71]  ; 
Herod,  i.  131 ; Strabo,  xv.  iii.  13  [732]). 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  religion  of  Jahweh  at 
the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  the  desert  probably  did 
not  carry  with  it  such  a strict  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  images  in  worship  as  the  first  decalogue 
ascribes  to  Moses  (Ex  20^*-,  Dt  5®*-) ; otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  freedom  with 
which  the  most  faithful  worshippers  of  Jahweh 
made  use  of  them  down  to  the  8th  cent,  (see  II.  2). 
The  much  more  ancient  decalogue  of  Ex  34  con- 
demns only  a certain  kind  of  images  (34^’).  It  is 
probable  that  the  nomadic  Hebrews  used  statuettes 
as  amulets  and  in  private  worship  (Gn  SI’"-  35"- 

cf.  Ex  33"'-  35"").  Among  the  Arabs  of  the  time  of 
Muhammad  (W.  R.  Smith,  Rd.  Sem.^,  London, 
1894,  p.  208  f.),  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Canaanites, 
images  were  much  more  frequently  employed  for 
domestic  purposes  than  for  public  worship.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  ACgean  peoples  (G.  Karo,  ABW 
vii.  [1904]  1551). 

II.  After  tub  settlement  in  Palestine.— 

I.  Idol-worship  among  the  Canaanites. — Canaan 
was  a land  of  idols  (Nu  33"",  Dt  7""  12"  29’",  Ps  106"®, 
etc.) — a fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
excavations  recently  made  in  Palestine.  As  yet 
nothing  has  been  found  in  the  sanctuaries  but 
stelae,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  deity  was  usually 
represented  on  them  under  the  form  of  a rtiassebJid, 
an  ’aSerd,  or  some  natural  object.  But  in  private 
houses,  in  tombs,  and  in  a sacrificial  trench  at 
Gezer,  statuettes  have  been  discovered  in  profusion 
which  were  obviously  used  in  private  worship 
(amulets,  ex-votos,  etc.).  Those  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  are  images  of  goddesses  (Astarte)  in 
bas-relief  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  round,  tending 
towards  the  Babylonian  type  in  the  North  and 
becoming  more  ‘ Egyptized  ’ in  the  South.  An 
Atargatis  (?)  has  also  been  found,  some  phalli, 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  bull,  a brazen  serpent, 
figurines  of  doves,  cows,  fish,  statuettes  of  Egyptian 
divinities — Ptah,  Osiris,  Thoth,  Naprit,  Thueris, 
ai*d,  above  all,  Bes.  Although  statues  were  of 
rarer  occurrence  in  the  public  sanctuaries  of  Pales- 
tine, we  need  not  conclude  that  they  were  entirely 
lacking  (1  S 5"'^) ; they  were  naturally  much  more 
exposed  to  destruction  than  private  ones. 

Literaturk. — PEFSt,  especially  from  vol.  xx.,  new  eer.  (1S90) ; 
ZDPV,  from  vol.  xxv.  (1902);  MNLPV,  from  vol.  viii.  (1902); 
Harvard  Theol.  Review,  ii.  [1909]  102-113,  iii.  [1910]  130-138, 
248-263,  iv.  [1911]  136-143 ; RB,  vols.  i.-xii.  (1892-1903),  new  ser. 
vol.  i.  ff.  (1904 ff.);  H.  Vincent,  Canaan,  d’apris  I'exploration 
ricente,  Paris,  1907,  pp.  152-180  (an  excellent  general  survey). 

2.  Idol-worship  in  Jahwism. — After  they  had 
settled  in  Palestine,  the  Israelites,  no  doubt  taking 
their  lead  from  the  people  of  the  country,  proceeded 
freely  to  the  fabrication  of  images  of  Jahweh  (and 
eventually  of  other  gods),  and  began  to  worship 
them  in  the  public  sanctuaries  as  well  as  in  private. 

Micah  had  in  the  ‘ house  of  gods  ’ of  which  he  was  proprietor 
a graven  image  and  a molten  image  (according  to  another 
version,  an  *^phdd  and  a Prdphtin)  which  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  great  sanctuary  of  Dan,  where  priests  of  the 
line  of  Moses  officiated  (Jg  17-18).  Gideon  made  an  '{ph6d  which 
was  worshipped  by  the  whole  of  Israel  (S^i-'^T).  At  Nob  there 
was  an  'iphCd  served  by  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Eli,  which 
was  often  consulted  by  Saul  and  David  (see  II.  7).  David  had  a 
Urdphtm  in  his  house  (1  S 1913-18). 

In  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom, e.g.  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  perhaps  in 
Samaria  (Hos  8"),  Jahweh  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a golden  bull  ( 1 K 12"®-"").  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Kings,  who  looks  on  the  past  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  prophets  of  tho  7th  cent. 
B.C.,  describes  these  acts  of  idolatry  as  innova- 
tions of  Jeroboam  l.,  but  they  were  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ideas  which  were  dominant  in  the 
Jahwism  of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.  : neither  Elijah  nor 
Elisha,  nor  even  Amos  in  the  8th  cent.,  thought 
of  censuring  the  worship  of  ‘golden  calves.’  In 


the  kingdom  of  Judah  a brazen  serpent,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Moses  himself,  received  sacrifices 
till  Hezekiah  destroyed  it  (2  K 18^).  The  land  was 
full  of  idols  (Is  2®).  Ezekiel,  about  592  B.C.,  men- 
tions an  ‘ image  of  jealousy  ’ set  up  in  the  Temple 
(8®- "). 

At  Gezer  and  at  Taanach  several  statuettes  of 
Astarte  have  been  found  in  heaps  of  Israelite  debris 
(Vincent,  op.  eit.,  162,  164  f.). 

3.  The  meaning  attached  to  idol-worship. — The 
first  Semitic  statues  were  probably  stelae  {nutssebhd) 
which  had  been  given  a human  or  animal  form  : 
the  statue  of  Panammon  is  called  nsb,  the  same 
word  as  rPsibh  (a  Heli.  synonym  of  massebJid),  and 
the  Arab,  nu-^h.  Idolatry  was  thus  in  principle 
only  a variety  of  fetishism,  commonly  practised 
by  the  Hebrews  and  the  other  Semites  [-massebhd, 
’aMrd,  ‘ ark  ’).  We  ihust,  then,  consider  the  image 
as  having  been,  like  all  other  fetishes,  a dwelling- 
place  offered  to  the  god,  where  he  consented  to 
take  up  his  abode  only  after  the  performance  of 
certain  inauguration  ceremonies  (Jg  8"" ; cf.  C. 
Fossey,  Za  Magie  assyrienne,  Paris,  1902,  p.  132  f. ; 
M.  J.  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les  rel.  sem.-,  do.  1905, 
pp.  166,  ‘229;  E.  B.  Tylor,  PC",  London,  1891,  ii. 
168  ff'.). 

4.  The  rites  connected  with  idol-worship. — In 

ancient  Israel  images  were  kissed  (Hos  13",  1 K 19’®: 
cf.  Job  31"";  Mish.  Sank.  vii.  6;  Apul.  de  Magic, 
56 ; S.  I.  Curtiss,  Urseviit.  Rel.  im  Vollcslehen  de.'i 
heut.  Orients,  Leipzig,  1903,  pp.  164,  287);  incense 
was  offered  to  them  (Ezk  8”) ; they  were  consulted 
as  oracles  (see  II.  7 and  8) ; they  were  placed  in  a 
closed  cella,  differing  thus  from  most  of  the  other 
sacred  objects  of  the  ancient  Semite*  (Jg  17";  cf. 
Ep.  Jer.  1 !Mac  10®",  Wis  13'") ; they  were 

clothed  in  sumptuous  garments  (Ezk  16'®;  cf.  Jer 
10®,  Ep.  Jer.  nt.  20.  33.  58.  72  . Sank.  vii.  6). 

Other  customs  connected  with  idol-worsiup  are  mentioned, 
but  in  passages  wliich  refer  expressly  onl.\’  to  pagan  idolatry — 
e.g.,  the  custom  of  carr.ving  idols  in  procession  (Is  461-  7,  Jer  103, 
Am  626  (?)_  Ep.  Jer.  4. 26)|  of  giving  them  food  (Sir  30'**  (llsb.  19]. 
Ep.  Jer.  "6-  31);  Bel  and  the  Dragon),  of  embracing  them,  anointing 
them,  washing  them,  and  sprinkling  them  with  water  (.Mish. 
Sank.  vii.  6),  of  bowing  before  them  (16. ; Ep.  Jer.  6),  of  decorat- 
ing them  with  jewels  and  garlands  (Ep.  Jer. 9 ; Mish.  Aboda 
Zara,  i.  9),  of  fixing  them  in  their  place  with  nails  (Is  41',  Jer 
104,  Wis  1313)  or  chains  (Is  40*9),  and  of  lighting  candles  for 
them  (Ep.  Jer.  19). 

5.  Names  for  idols. — The  diffusion  of  the  worship 

of  images  in  ancient  Israel  is  attested  bj-  the  multi- 
plicity of  words  used  to  designate  them  (cf.  BDB  ii. 
451 ; G.  F.  Moore,  RBi  ii.  2r46-2150).  («)  General 
terms. — ( 1)  Selem,  ‘ image  ’ (2  K 1 1'®  [2  Ch  23'"],  Ezk 
7""  16’",  Nu 33"",  Am  5"®[gloss]) ; (2)  semcl,  ‘statue’ 
(Dt  4”’,  Ezk  8"-  ",  2 Ch  33"-  ’") ; (3)  tabhnith,  origin- 
ally ‘model,’  whence  ‘representation’  (Dt  4'®-'®, 
Is  44'",  Ezk  8’“  [gloss?])  ; (4)  Pmitnd,  ‘form’  (Dt 
416.  23.  26  53  [=;Ex  ffO’] ; (5)  7i‘stVd,  ‘portable  idol’ 
(Is  46’).  (b)  Names  taken  from  material  or  manner 
of  fabrication. — (6)  'Asabbtyn  (sing,  'oseb  ; to  it,  a.s 
to  many  of  the  reputedly  pagan  terms,  the  klas- 
soretes  gave  the  voivels  of  nya  ‘ shame,’  and  it  thus 
became  identical  Avith  sxj',  ‘grief’).  This  term, 
Avhich  is  usually  applied  to  idols  in  general, 
even  idols  of  silver  and  gold,  doubtless  originally 
meant  clay  statues  (cf.  asj;,  3>-;)) ; thisisprobablj-the 
reason  why  the  d’?sji  are  sometimes  distinguished 
from  the  graven  image  (Is  48",  Mic  1")  and  from 
the  molten  image  (Is  48",  Hos  13").  Besides  cla.v 
statues  (Vincent,  158-162,  166,  169,  172  [idol 
mould] ; cf.  Wis  15"-’"),  there  are  also  ; (7)  the 
p^sUim  (sing,  jjcsel),  ‘ graven  images,’  made  of 
wood  (Dt  7"-'""  12")  or  of  stone  (Is  21®,  2 Ch  34‘ ; 
Vincent,  153,  157,  173),  and  sometimes  (at  least  in 
the  case  of  pagan  idols)  painted  (Wis  13"  15'*)  or 
ornamented  with  silver  and  gohl  (Jer  lO’).  This 
must  have  been  a very  common  kind  of  image,  for 
the  word  could  be  applied  to  idols  in  general, 

even  those  made  of  metal  (Is  40'®  44'®,  Jer  10"). 
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Tliere  was  also  (8)  the  molten  imapje,  nmssekhu, 
nesekh  (Is  4r'*®  48®,  Jer  10*'*  51*’),  nastkh  (Dn  IP),  in 
gold,  silver,  or  sometimes  bronze  (see  II.  6 (2)). 
According  to  certain  texts,  the  bulls  of  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  masstlchoth,  (Hos  13^,  Ex  32'*,  Dt  9*^‘ 
Neh  9*®),  made  by  pouring  the  molten  metal  into  a 
mould  (Ex  32*- ®- ^'*) : -ipj^'to  cast,’  ‘to  melt’  (Is 
40'®  _44*“).  Cf.  Vincent,  163  f.,  167  f.,  173-175. 
Again,  we  have  (9)  the  Trepixpvca  and  irepidpyvpa 
(Dt  7-®,  Is  30’2;  cf.  alsoEp.  Jer.®- ®®- ®’- ’'«•). 
The  framework  on  to  which  the  sheets  of  gold  or 
silver  were  hammered  and  soldered  might  be  of 
some  common  metal  (Is  40*®  41’;  cf.  the  statuette 
of  Osiris,  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  PEFSt,  new  ser., 
XXXV.  [1903]  39)  or  of  wood,  such  as  the  ‘ golden 
calves,’  according  to  the  evidence  of  Hos  8®  (‘in 
pieces’).  Ex  32^  (‘  fashioned  it  with  a graving  tool  ’), 
32®®  (‘burnt  it  with  fire  . . . strewed  it  upon  the 
water'’).  (10)  Figured  stones,  ’ehhen  maskit  (Lv 
26*,  Nu  33®®,  Ezk  8*®  [?]),  probably  intermediary 
between  the  stele  and  the  statue  (Lv  26*),  were 
used  as  idols,  and  also  (11)  images  carved  out  (or, 
according  to  others,  ‘ drawn  ’ [‘  graven  ’ images])  on 
the  inner  walls  of  the  Temple  (Ezk  8*®). 

There  are  numerous  ironical  descriptions  of  the  manufacture 
of  idols,  hut  they  are  all  post-Exilic,  and  are  directed  against 
foreign  idols— Hah  2i8f.,  Is  4018-20  4i6f.  449-20  4C0f.,  Jer  lO^-o.  0.  Uf-, 
Ps  1151-8=13515-18,  Wis  1310-lC  15,  Ep.  Jer.  (=Bar  0 [cf.  Weigaud 
Naumann,  Untermchungen  iiber  den  apokr.  Jeremiasbricf, 
Giessen,  1913,  pp.  3-9]),  Apoc.  Abr.  1-8. 

6.  Forms  of  idols. — (1)  Human. — The  Israelites, 
like  the  Canaanites  (see  II.  i),  the  Philistines 
(1  S 5*),  and  the  pagans  (Is  44*®,  Ps  115*'®),  pos- 
sessed human  idols  (Dt  4*®,  1 S 19*®,  Ezk  16*’*-),  but 
theriomorphic  images  were  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  (Dt  4*’*-  5®*'  =Ex  20**'). 

(2)  Animal. — (a)  li\\e  n'^hu&tAn,  ‘ hr  az&n  serpent’ 
(n^hoSeth),  was  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  down  to 
the  8th  cent.  B.c.  (2  K 18*).  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  tradition  (Nu  21'*’®),  the  Israelites 
regarded  this  statue  as  the  image  of  the  jinn — 
subject  to  Jahweh  rather  than  identified  with  Him, 
as  has  been  supposed  (A.  Loisjq  Eel.  cl’Isr.^, 
Paris,  1908,  p.  81  f.) — who  becomes  incarnated  in 
fiery  serpents  (sH-dpMm),  and  in  turn  heals  and 
inflicts  mortal  wounds  (cf.  E.  Meyer,  Die  Isr.  und 
Hire  N achbarstanime,  Halle,  1906,  pp.  116,  426  f.). 
It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  this  bronze 
statue  was  originally  an  ancient  Canaanite  idol 
representing  the  spirit  of  a spring  (there  was  a 
‘ serpent  stone’  by  the  side  of  the  sacred  spring  of 
Roghel  in  Jerusalem  [1  K 1®]),  perhaps  the  eponym- 
ous ancestor  of  the  Hivvites.  In  the  Canaanite 
high  place  of  Gezer  a little  brazen  serpent,  and  at 
Taanach  six  or  seven  real  serpent  heads  and  one 
in  terra-cotta,  have  been  found  (Vincent,  117, 
174-176).  (b)  Jahweh  was  usually  represented 

under  the  form  of  the  bull,  as  a symbol  of  His 
irresistible  force  (Nu  23®®  24®).  Hosea  and  the 
prophetic  writers  call  these  statues  ‘ calves,’  per- 
haps derisively,  from  their  small  size.  Reisner, 
however,  in  1910  found  on  a Samarian  ostracon 
the  proper  name  'Egheluo  (Harvard  Theol.  Rev.  iv. 
[1911]  141),  which  may  be  interpreted  : ‘Jahweh  is 
a calf,  i.e.  a young  bull  ’ (said  in  no  spirit  of 
mockery) ; the  name,  however,  seems  rather  to 
signify  ‘calf  of  Jahweh,’  i.e.  ‘son  of  the  bull- 
Jahweh’  (cf.  Abel,  BB,  new  ser.,  viii.  [1911]  293). 
The  Israelites  probably  borrowed  this  symbol  from 
the  Canaanites  (see  Bull  [Sem.]),  who  in  their 
turn  may  have  got  it  from  the  Egyptians. 

In  Palestine,  besides  several  bulls’ heads  and  figurines  of  cows, 
statuettes  of  goddesses  have  been  found  with  horns  on  their 
head  [Vincent,  160,  IGi,  169  f.,  174] — a decoration  probably 
copied  from  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Hathor. 

This  symbol  occurred  with  great  frequency 
throughout  Israel,  and  i)layed  a great  part  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  The 
seal  of  a certain  ‘ S‘=ma'yahtt  ben 'Azaryahli  ’ bears 
the  figure  of  a bull  (I.  Benzinger,  Heb.  Archuol.^, 


Tiibingen,  1907,  p.  227).  From  this  probably 
comes  the  epithet  of  ‘'ahldr  (‘strong  man’  or 
‘bull’)  of  Israel  ’ or  ‘of  Jacob,’  given  to  Jahweh 
(Is  r-*,  Gn  49®*,  Is  49®®  60*®,  Ps  132®-  ®),  and  j)erhap3 
also  the  custom  of  [jlacing  horns  at  the  corners  of 
the  altar  (1  K 2®®,  Am  3**;  cf.  Lagrange,  EB,  new 
ser.,  iv.  [1907]  501,  for  the  same  custom  in  Crete). 

7.  The  Ephod. — The  ’cphCd  and  the  t‘rCq)him 
must  be  treated  separately  because  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  their  true  nature.  The  word  'ephOd 
signifies : (a)  in  certain  ancient  texts,  a garment 
worn  by  the  priest  ('ephbd  badh)  (see  HDB  i.  725) ; 
(b)  in  P,  a piece  of  cloth  which  the  high  priest  wore 
above  his  dress  and  from  which  hung  a pocket  ([^h) 
containing  the  oracle  (uriui- tummim)  (see  art. 
Dkess,  vol.  v.  p.  67^).  But  there  are  (c)  a certain 
number  of  ancient  passages  where  'cphid  certainly 
stands  for  some  symbol  of  the  divinity,  and  j^rob- 
ably  for  a sort  of  statue. 

In  Jg  884  27  Gideon,  with  the  golden  ear-rings  taken  as  spoil 
from  the  Midianites,  the  weiglit  of  which  amounted  to  1700 
shekels,  made  an  'fphdd  which  he  set  up  (or  ‘put’)  in  Ophrah, 
and  ‘all  the  sons  of  Israel  went  a whoring  after  it  there,'  which 
means,  according  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  this  e.xpression,  that 
the  Israelites  offered  it  an  illegal  worship  (cf.,  however,  Hos  412, 
Lv  205f-,  Nu  1589).  It  would  ob\  iou6ly  he  impossible  to  wear  a 
garment  or  an  oracle  pocket  weighing  over  60  lbs.  It  was  also 
the  custom  to  manufacture  divine  symbols  out  of  gold  or  jewels 
used  as  amulets  or  otherwise  held  sacred — the  Golden  Calf  (Ex 
32) ; the  ark  (Ex  334->>  35'-2 ; cf.  Dt  7-5i-).  In  the  story  of  Micah 
(Jg  17-lS)  the  'Cph6d  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Urdphlm 
and  ‘ a graven  image  and  a molten  image.’  In  the  sanctuary  of 
Nob,  there  was  an  ’epliOd  behind  which  the  sword  of  Goliath 
was  kept  wrapped  up  in  a cloak  (1  S 219t).  This  'ephOd  was 
often  consulted  by  Saul  and  David  in  their  campaigns ; the 
priest  on  those  occasions  held  it  ‘in  his  hand’  (1  S ‘23“);  he  was 
asked  to  ‘bring  it  hither,’  and  carried  it  to  the  iierson  who  was 
consulting  it  (1418  239  30") — he  ‘carried’  it  (N‘^j  = ‘ to  carry,’  not 
to  wear  ’ ; 148  2218  [LXX]). 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring  together 
all  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word  'cpAiCd 
under  one  general  meaning,  by  supposing,  e.g.,  that 
the  word  had  always  the  signification  of  ‘ pagne,’ 
one  corner  of  which  formed  a pocket  for  holding 
the  sortes  (Foote,  The  Ephod,  jip.  19,  27,  41—14 ; 
Moore,  EBi,  art.  ‘ Ephod  ’ [exception  made  for 
’ephdd  of  Gideon]),  or  that  it  was  the  golden  mask 
of  the  divine  statue  which  tlie  priest  put  on  when 
he  was  delivering  oracles  (Duhm,  Handkomm.  zum 
AT,  Gottingen,  1892,  on  Is  30®®). 

One  would  rather  do  well  to  remember  that  semantics  has 
disclosed  in  every  language  diversities  of  meaning  w’hich  are 
far  more  singular  than  those  attaching  to  the  word  'iphOd. 
nsk,  whatever  its  etymologic?!  significance,  and  whether  the 
verb  If N,  ‘ to  cover,’  is  a denominative  of  lifk  or  not,  could 
mean  a ‘garment,’  then  a ‘covering’  of  precious  metal  on  a 
statue  (this  is  the  natural  meaning  of  ■'irrN  in  Is  3022 ; |{  't2‘3), 
and  in  the  end  a ‘statue’  covered  with  a layer  of  gold  or  silver 
(cf.  II.  s (9))- 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  a statue  does 
not  declare  oracles,  especially  oracles  obtained  by 
a sort  of  drawing  of  lots  like  the  Uriin  and 
Thummim  (1  S 14**  [LXX]).  Yet  the  Trdphim  (Ezk 
21®®,  Zee  10®  [see,  however,  li.  8])  and  the  molten 
image  (Hab2*®)  gave  consultations.  In  Babylonia, 
questions  were  apparently  ‘whispered’  to  newly 
consecrated  idols  (Lagrange,  Etudes  rel.  sem.-, 
232).  In  Egypt  there  were  statues  which  nodded 
their  heads  or  spoke,  the  priests  who  made  them 
move  or  speak  being  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the 
god.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  ’epMd  was  a 
statuette  which,  when  set  in  motion  by  the  priest, 
could  stop  in  two  or  three  difierent  positions,  or  an 
idol  with  a cavity  containing  sacred  lots,  possibly 
like  the  vases  of  female  or  animal  shape  found  in 
the  Palestine  excavations  (Vincent,  229,  314). 

Literatorr. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  above,  see 

G.  F.  Moore,  Judges,  London,  1898,  p.  3S1 ; T.  C.  Foote,  The 
Ephod,  its  Forms  and  Use,  Baltimore,  1902  (with  bibliography) ; 

H.  T.  Elhorst,  xxx.  [1910]  259-276. 

8.  The  Teraphira. — It  is  difficult  to  draw  from 
the  text  any  coherent  idea  of  what  the  Prdphim 
were. 
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Rachel  steals  those  of  her  father  Laban,  and,  when  he  asks 
for  ‘ his  gods,’  she  conceals  them  in  the  camel’s  furniture  (Gn 
3119.  30-35).  Later,  Jacob  buried  these  ‘ strange  gods  ’ under  the 
(sacred)  terebinth  of  Shechem  (352-4).  Here  UrapMm  signifies 
small  statues  representing  strange  gods,  llicah  has  in  his 
sanctuary  an  ’(ph6d  and  Irmphtm  (Jg  17-13),  which  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  Jahweh.  Hosea  also  mentions  the 
t^rdphtm,  connecting  them  closely  with  the  ‘iphdd  as  one  of 
the  indispensable  elements  of  the  Israelite  cult  of  his  day 
(34).  Michal  assisted  her  husband  David  in  his  flight  from 
Saul  by  putting ‘the  terdphim’  in  bed  in  his  place  (1  S 1913)  ; for 
the  subterfuge  to  be  successful,  the  tfrdphlm  in  question  must 
have  had  the  size  and  appearance  of  a man.  From  this  anecdote 
v/e  gather  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  teraphtm  was  one  of  the 
normal  articles  of  furniture  in  an  Israelite  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  texts  belonging  to  a date  later  than  the  8th  cent.  B.c. , 
the  teraphtm  are  condemned  side  by  side  with  divination  (1  S 
16'13),  necromancy,  and  idolatry  (2  K 23'14).  Nebuchadnezzar, 
hesitating  between  two  ways,  consults  the  oracles : he  shakes 
the  arrows  to  and  fro,  consulcs  the  teraphtm,  and  inspects  the 
liver;  the  divination  for  Jerusalem  having  come  into  his  right 
hand,  he  sets  his  face  towards  that  town  (Ezk  2l20f.).  Here 
teraphtm  is  used  for  a pagan  means  of  divination.  In  Zee  10'4 
the  word  is  used  of  a pagan  or  illegal  mode  of  consultation 
(connected  with  soothsayers  and  dreams). 

Tlie  suggestion  has  been  made  that  t^rciphhn 
should  be  identified  with  seraphim  (C.  S.  Wake, 
Serpent  Worship,  London,  1888,  p.  47),  but  there 
are  no  clear  gTounds  for  adopting  it. 

Others  think  that  the  Praphim  were  statuettes 
used  as  sortes  and  enclosed  in  the  'iph6d,  which 
would  then  be  a kind  of  pouch  (Foote,  op.  cit.  ; 
K.  Marti,  Kurzer  Handlcomm.  xiii.,  Tubingen, 
1903,  on  Hos  3^  ; cf.  John  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebrcc- 
orum  ritucdibvs  et  earum  rationibus,  Cambridge, 
1685,  bk.  iii.  diss.  7).  This  explanation,  however, 
would  not  suit  Michal’s  Praphtm  of  human  size, 
and  in  any  case  the  use  of  Prdphtm  for  divination 
is  supported  only  by  late  texts. 

It  is  held  tiiat  the  Vrdplitm  were  images  of 
ancestors  (Lippert,  Stade,  Schwally,  Nowack, 
Eudde,  Charles,  Torge).  If  this  were  proved,  tlie 
fact  that  the  PrapMm  sometimes  appeared  as 
domestic  idols  (Laban,  Michal)  and  were  used  in 
various  countries  (Laban,  Nebuchadnezzar)  would 
be  explained.  But  why  should  the  Danites  have 
transported  the  images  of  Micah’s  ancestors  into 
their  public  sanctuary,  or  why  should  the  daughters 
of  Laban  have  stolen  the  tu-dphtm  of  their  fatlier, 
since  ancestor- worship  could  not  be  taken  part  in 
by  women  ? Would  Rachel  and  Michal  have  treated 
the  images  of  the  ancestors  of  their  family  with 
such  scant  ceremony  ? Again,  no  traces  have  been 
found  up  till  now  of  any  statues  of  ancestors 
among  the  Babylonians. 

According  to  another  explanation,  the  m-dphim 
originally  represented  the  familiar  spirit  of  the 
house,  and  were  analogous  witli  the  lares  and 
penates  (Cornelius  it  Lapide,  Comm.,  Antwerp, 
1681 ; E.  Reuss,  Die  Gesch.  der  hell.  Schriften  Alien 
Testaments^,  Brunswick,  1890,  p.  177  ; J.  Frey, 
Tod,  Seelenglanbe  tind  Seelenkidt  im  alien  Israel, 
Leipzig,  1898,  pp.  102-104 ; C.  Griineisen,  Der 
AhnenkuUtis  und  die  Urreligion  Israels,  Halle, 
1900,  p.  175 ; H.  Gunkel,  Gen.'^,  Gottingen,  1010, 
p.  345  ; A.  Loisy,  Eel.  d’lsr.^,  202). 

In  Babylonia  each  place  has  its  tutelary  genius, 
each  individual  even  has  ‘his  god’  and  ‘his  god- 
dess.’ The  cult  of  the  genius  loci,  of  the  gad 
(Fortune)  of  the  house,  continued  among  the  Jews 
down  to  Talmudic  times  (Bab.  Sank.  20“ ; Ned. 
56“)  ; clear  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  foundation 
sacrifices  of  modern  Syria  (Curtiss,  Ursem.  Eel., 
pp.  xvi,  208  f.,  265-267).  Tliis  interpretation  seems 
the  most  plausible,  at  least  if  the  word  f^rdphhn 
always  signifies  one  and  tlie  same  thing.  It  still 
seems  rather  curious,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
analogy  of  the  ISrubhtm,  that  these  statues  of 
genii  loci  should  almost  always  have  had  a place 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  Jahweh  (Jg  17-18,  Hos  3'*), 
and  that  the  Danites  should  have  carried  oil’  to 
Laish  the  statue  of  a genius  loci  of  Mount 
Ephraim. 


The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  any 
agreement  between  the  different  contexts  in  v,  hicli 
t^rdphim  occurs  may  be  that  the  word,  for  which 
no  satisfactoiy  etymology  has  been  found,  is  one 
of  the  opprobrious  terms  used  by  the  Jews  of 
recent  times  in  Biblical  texts  as  a substitute  for 
the  abhorred  names  of  idols  and  false  gods  (see 
HI.  3).  Teraphtm  may  be  the  plural  of  tbreph, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  means  ‘ foul- 
ness,’ ‘obscenity.’  Now,  in  this  case,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  this  abusive  term  was  everj'where 
and  always  substituted  for  one  single  expression. 
In  Zee  10-  the  Peshitta  still  appears  to  have  read 
O'iVi:  (‘spirits  of  divination’  or  ‘necromancers’), 

ilop(cf.  Lv  1931  20”,  1 S 28“,  2 K -23-^  etc.)  ; in 
other  contexts  there  may  have  been  some  term 
signifying  idol  in  general  (p^silirn,  Ezk  213®  LXX  ; 
'dsabbirn)  or  god  (elChim). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted,  reference 
may  be  made  to  A.  Lods,  La  Crotjance  d la  rUj-at.irc  et  te  cu'-- 
des  marts  dans  I’  antiquiti  isratSlite,  Paris,  1900,  i.  231-2r'  ; 
P.  Torge,  Seelenglanbe  und  Unsterblichkeilshoffnung  im  A'J', 
Leipzig,  1909,  pp.  141-143. 

III.  Eeaction  AG.iiysT  iDOL-wonsaip.—i. 
Before  the  8th  cent.  B.c. — The  worship  of  images 
soon  became  suspect  to  the  upholders  of  the  true 
religion  of  Jahweh  ; Asa  is  said  to  have  done  away 
with  those  which  his  fathers  had  made,  but  the 
second  decalogue  (Ex  34i’),  towards  the  9th  cent., 
condemns  only  the  worship  of  ‘ molten  gods,’  i.e. 
statues  who.se  sidendour  contrasted  too  strongly 
with  the  simplicity  of  olden  times.  The  history  of 
the  Golden  Calf  (Ex  32)  rellects  the  same  point  of 
view. 

2.  The  Prophets. — Ilosea  is  the  first  to  lay  down 
the  principle  of  the  incomiiatibility  of  idol-worship 
with  the  true  worshi])  of  Jahweh  (S’*'®  13’'-  ; cf.  3'). 
Isaiah  forbids  the  use  of  idols  of  gold  and  silver 
(23.  20) . Hezekiah,  apparently  at  his  instigation, 
breaks  the  brazen  serpent  in  pieces  (2  K IS^).  It 
was  probably  about  this  time  tliat  all  manufacture 
or  worship  of  images  of  the  deity  was  absolutely 
prohibited  (Ex  20'''  ).  The  reforms  instituted  by 
Josiah  (621  B.C.)  include  a prohibition  against  all 
representations  of  J.ahweh — even  unfigured  ones 
(Ut  16”'-,  2 K 23'’- »•  ■-■*).  Dt  4'®'-  (7th-6th  cent. 
B.C.)  indicates  a motive — the  only  one  formulated 
in  tlie  OT — for  this  prohibition,  namely,  the  fact 
that  the  Israelites  on  Mount  Horeb  saw  no  form  or 
shape. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  prophets  of 
the  7th  cent.  B.c.  and  later  against  pagan  gods  is 
that  they  are  gods  of  stone  and  wood.  They  de- 
scribe the  manufacture  of  these  idols  with  com- 
placent irony,  and  identify  them  purely  and  simply 
with  the  divinities  that  they  represent  (a  frequent 
theme  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  onwards;  see  11.  5). 
This  line  of  argument  presupposes  that  it  is  an 
accepted  Jewish  belief  that  danweh  has  not,  and 
cannot  have,  any  material  reiuesentation. 

3.  Judaism. — ’riiose  divine  images  still  retained 
their  prestige  among  the  common  people  to  a cer- 
tain degree  (2  Mac  12’’®;  cf.  perhaps  Ps  16'*  3H,  Zee 
10'^  [?],  Is  30”,  if  these  passages  are  post-Exilic  and 
refer  to  Jews).  In  the  ruins  of  Jewish  houses  at 
Elephantine  some  bas-reliefs  and  statues  have  been 
found,  which  were  probably  worshipped  bj’’  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  colony  of  that  tow  n (O. 
Rubensohn,  ZA  xlvi.  [1909]  30 ; E.  ^leyer,  Der 
Papyrusfund  von  Elephantine,  Leipzig,  1912,  p. 
65  f.).  But  probably  idol-worship  was  now  only  a 
po2iular  superstition;  and,  when  the  author  of 
Enoch  (99’’’  104”)  accuses  his  Jewish  adversaries  of 
‘following  idols,’  it  is  apiiarently  to  be  understood 
as  a polemic  exaggeration  respecting  their  tolerance 
of  the  pagans  and  Greek  art. 

Among  the  Jews  who  were  most  rigorous  in 
keeping  the  law’,  tlie  Second  Commandment  was 
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so  scrupulously  followed  that  all  manufacture  of 
images  was  forbidden,  even  when  the  images  were 
not  intended  for  worship  at  all  (cf.  Wis  14'^'^“). 
Thus,  while  animal  representations  abounded  in 
the  decoration  of  the  pre-Exilic  Temple  (cf.  Sir 
38^),  a perfect  storm  of  disapproval  arose  when 
Herod  set  a golden  eagle  above  one  of  the  doors  of 
the  sanctuary  (Jos.  Ant.  XVii.  vi.  2-4,  BJ  I. 
xxxiii.  2-4).  Pilate  also  met  with  great  opposition 
when  he  attempted  to  allow  the  legions  to  enter 
Jerusalem  with  their  ensigns  [Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  1, 
BJ  II.  ix.  2f.).  In  A.D.  66  the  Jewish  insurgents 
destroyed  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas  at  Tiberias 
because  it  was  decorated  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting animals  (Jos.  Life,  12).  It  was  out  of 
regard  for  this  scruple  that  neither  Herod  nor  the 
Homans  put  human  or  animal  effigies  on  the  as  or 
fractions  of  the  as  coined  for  Judiea. 

The  pious  Jew  avoided  even  pronouncing  words 
signifying  ‘images,’  ‘idols,’  etc.  (Zee  13-,  Ps  16^), 
substituting  for  them  opprobrious  terms,  which 
were  usually  those  used  to  replace  the  names  of 
pagan  gods  (Ex  23^^  Dt  12^,  Hos  2'^ ; e.g.,  was 

read  n»3,  ‘ shame,’  in  proper  names),  so  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  whether  idols  or  strange  gods 
are  meant:  ’elilim,  ‘nothingness’  (according  to 
others,  ‘ small  gods’) ; gilUdtm,  ‘dung’  (RV  ‘abo- 
minations’; according  to  others,  ‘ shapeless  masses,’ 
‘grotesque  figures’);  Siggiis,  td'ebha  (Is  44^^  Jer 
Dt  27'®),  ‘abominable  thing’;  miphleseth, 
‘object  of  horror’;  p^gliarim  (Lv  26®“),  n^bfield 
(Jer  16'®),  ‘ carcass’ ; methim  (Ps  106^),  ‘ the  dead  ’ ; 
’moen,  ‘trouble,’  ‘wickedness’;  hebhel,  ‘vanity’ ; 16' 
’elvhtni  (Hos  8®),  ‘not  God.’  Some  of  these  terms 
of  abuse  go  back  to  the  Prophets  [e.g..  Am  6*,  Jer 
2®,  Is  44“) ; but  in  many  cases  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Scripture  at  a very  late  date  by  Jewish 
scribes  as  a substitute  for  neuter  terms.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  process  continued  even  after  the 
time  of  the  Septuagint  version  (2  S 5^',  1 K 11®- 
2 K 23'®,  Is  19®).  Cf.  G.  F.  Moore,  EBi  ii.  2148- 
2150. 

Literature. — W.  W.  Baudissin,  Stud,  zur  sem.  Religons- 
geach.,  Leipzig,  1876-78,  i.  49-177  ; P.  Scholz,  Gotzendienst  und 
Zauherwesen  bei  den  alien  Hebraern  und  den  benachbarten 
Volkern,  Regensburg,  1877 ; B.  Stade,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  AT, 
Tubingen,  1905,  pp.  119-121;  W.  Nowack,  Heb.  Archdol., 
Freiburg,  1894,  ii.  21-25  ; 1.  Benzlnger,  Heb.  Archaol.'^,  Tub- 
ingen, 1907,  pp.  219  f.,  327-329 ; E.  Kautzsch,  Bibl.  Theol.  dcs 
AT,  do.  1911,  pp.  94-99,  215-217,  2201.,  etc. 

Adolphe  Lods. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Indian).— i.  Intro- 
ductory.— In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  can 
the  characteristics  of  idolatry  be  investigated  with 
more  success  than  in  India,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  the  material,  and  the  attention  given  to  it  since 
Hinduism  and  its  allied  faiths.  Buddhism  and 
Jainism,  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
foreigner.  A visitor  to  one  of  its  sacred  cities  is 
at  once  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  image-worship. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul,  appear  to  be  ‘ wholly  given  to  idolatry  ’ 
(Ac  17'®  AV).  Writing  forty-five  years  ago,  M.  A. 
Sherring  estimated  that  the  city  of  Benares  con- 
tained 1454  temples,  and  that 

‘ the  number  of  idols  actually  worshipped  by  the  people  certainly 
exceeds  the  number  of  the  people  themselves,  though  multiplied 
twice  over ; it  cannot  be  less  than  half  a million,  and  may  be 
many  more.’  ‘Idolatry,’  he  adds,  ‘ is  a charm,  a fascination  to 
the  Hindu.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  air  he  breathes.  It  is  the 
food  of  his  soul.  It  is  the  foundation  of  his  hopes,  both  for  this 
world  and  for  another  ’ {The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus,  London, 
1868,  p.  41  fl.). 

Since  his  time,  for  reasons  elsewhere  explained 
(§  8),  the  number  of  temples  and  images  in  this 
and  other  sacred  cities  has  largely  increased.  There 
are  in  all  about  sixty  temples  in  Nasik,  a number 
which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  Benares  of 
W.  India  (BG  xvi.  [1883]  503).  Within  the  sacred 
enclosure  at  Puri  rise  about  120  temples  ‘ dedicated 
to  the  various  forms  in  which  tlie  Hindu  mind  has 


imagined  its  god  ’ (W.  W.  Hunter,  Ornssa,  London, 
187-2,  i.  128).  At  all  the  Hindu  sacred  places  the 
minor  idols  enshrined  in  little  niches  along  the 
streets  and  the  entrances  to  the  bathing-places  are 
innumerable. 

Among  tlie  more  primitive  tribes  only  a few,  like 
the  Mundas  or  Kandhs,  are  said  to  practise  no 
image- worship  ; but  this  does  not  exclude  the  cult 
of  rude  stocks  and  stones  (E.  T.  Dalton,  JJescript. 
Ethnol.  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  256 ; S.  C.  Roy, 
The  Mundas  and  their  Country,  do.  1912,  p.  122 ; 
S.  C.  Maepherson,  Memorials  of  Service  hi  India, 
London,  1865,  p.  102).  According  to  J.  G.  Scott, 
in  Burma  ‘none  of  the  races  have,  or  at  any  rate 
admit  that  they  have,  idols.  There  is  no  bow-ing 
down  to  stocks  and  stones’  [Upper  Burma  Gaz., 
1900,  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  83).  There  are,  of  course, 
numerous  images  of  tlie  Buddha,  but  to  the  Burinan 
‘ the  accusation  of  bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones 
is  intolerable,  and  the  implication  is  combated  with 
feverish  energy.  Where  there  are  no  prayers,  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  there  can  be  no 
idolatry.’  The  words  uttered  before  his  impassive 
features  ‘ are  not  a supplication  for  mercy  or  aid, 
but  the  praises  of  the  Lord  himself,  through  the 
contemplation  of  whose  triumphant  victory  over 
passions  and  ignorance  the  most  sinful  may  be  led 
to  a better  state  ’ (Shway  Yoe  [J.  G.  Scott],  The 
Burman,  London,  1882,  i.  220). 

Many  writers,  missionaries  in  particular,  fiercely 
denounce  the  grossness  of  Hindu  idolatry  (J.  A. 
Dubois,  Hindu  Manners  and  Customs^,  Oxford, 
1906,  pp.  548,  581,  590  f.  ; W.  Ward,  The  Hindoos^, 
Serampore,  1818,  Introd.  ii,  x f. ).  Some  later 
writers,  however,  recognize  that  the  prevalence  of 
image-worship  is  not  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  The  growth  of  agnosti- 
cism, the  revival  cf  Vedantism,  and  the  rise  of 
modern  sects,  like  Sikliism,  or  the  Ai-ya  and  the 
Brahma  Samaj  [gg.v.),  which  reject  the  idolatrous 
Puranic  cults,  ana  seek  to  revive  an  earlier  and 
simpler  form  of  worship,  are  a more  serious  hin- 
drance to  Christian  propaganda. 

2.  The  historical  development  of  idolatry. — The 
universality  of  image-worship  in  its  more  elaborate 
form  is  comparatively  modem  among  the  Hindus. 
In  the  Vedas  we  observe  the  deification  of  terres- 
trial objects — rivers,  mountains,  plants,  trees,  im- 
plements, and  weapons  ; and  ‘ material  objects  are 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  later  Vedic  literature 
as  symbols  representing  deities’  (A.  A.  Macdonell, 
Vedic  Myth.,  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  154  f.).  The 
existence  of  idols  in  Vedic  times  has  been  asserted 
in  the  eases  of  a painted  image  of  Rudra,  of  Varuna 
with  a golden  coat  of  mail,  in  the  distinction  drawn 
between  the  Maruts  and  their  images  (Rigveda, 
II.  xxxiii.  9,  I.  XXV.  13,  V.  lii.  15,  in  J.  Muir,  Orig. 
Skr.  Texts,  v.  [1872]  453  f.).  The  comparative 
scarcity  of  these  references,  however,  does  not  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  idolatry,  in  its  general 
sense,  as  contrasted  with  the  lavish  idol-worship  of 
a later  age,  is  modern,  because,  though  the  higher 
Vedic  religion  may  not  have  admitted  images  or 
sacred  places,  there  must  have  been  a lower  stratum 
of  Animists,  Avho  did  not  confine  their  worship  to 
the  deities  of  Nature  (cf.  A.  Barth,  Rel.  of  India, 
London,  1882,  p.  60 f.).  Fergusson(.HM^.  Ind.  Arch., 
do.  1899,  p.  183)  pressed  the  ease  too  strongly  when 
he  suggested  that  ‘ it  may  become  an  interesting 
investigation  to  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  were 
not  the  first  who  taught  the  Indians  idolatry.’ 
The  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  school  of  Gandhara 
on  Hindu  sculpture  is  undoubted  (V.  A.  Smith, 
Hist,  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Oxford, 
1911,  p.  97  ff.).  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  use  of  idols  can  be  solely  attributed 
to  this  influence.  Manu  [c.  A.D.  200  in  the  present 
recension,  but  embodying  much  more  ancient 
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material)  gives  rules  about  circumambulating  an 
image,  forbids  stepping  on  its  shadow,  and  refers 
to  the  taking  of  oaths  in  its  presence  [Laws  of 
Manu,  iv.  39,  130,  viii.  87).  In  the  Mahabhdrata, 
with  which  the  Laws  are  closely  connected,  idol- 
worship  is  found  fully  established  (E.  W.  Hopkins, 
Jld.  of  India,  London,  1902,  p.  370  ff.).  Early 
Buddhism  knew  nothing  of  image-worship,  which 
arose  with  the  spread  of  tlie  Mahayana  school  (A. 
Cunningham,  Mahdbodhi,  London,  1892,  p.  53  f.). 
In  fact,  the  worship  of  the  image  of  Buddlia,  if  the 
attitude  of  the  Buddhist  to  images  of  the  Master 
can  be  considered  a form  of  idolatry,  dates  from 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  about  four  or  five  centuries  after 
his  death  (L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
London,  1895,  p.  13  ; H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1896,  p.  95  ; A.  Griinwedel, 
Buddhist  Art  in  India,  London,  1901,  p.  67 ; Smith, 
Hist.  79,  106).  The  early  artists  did  not  dare  to 
portray  his  bodily  fo^m,  which  had  for  ever 
vanished,  being  content  to  attest  his  spiritual 
presence  by  silent  symbols — the  footprints,  the 
empty  chair,  and  so  forth.  Further,  the  absence 
of  images  of  Buddha  from  early  Indian  art  does 
not  imply  that  images  of  the  Hindu  gods  were 
then  unknown  ; they  were  certainly  in  use  as  early 
as  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  (Smith,  79  n.  ; lA  xxxiii. 
[1901]  145  ff.).  The  modern  idolatrous  system 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  neo-Brahmanism 
on  the  downfall  of  Buddhism.  Though  image- 
worship  prevails  widely  in  S.  India,  it  must  be 
comparatively  late  in  its  present  form,  because  all 
the  Malayalim  terms  for  images  are  of  Sanskrit 
origin  (W.  Logan,  Malabar,  Madras,  1887,  i.  184). 

3.  The  aniconic  stage. — It  is  needless  to  discuss 
whether  the  stage  of  aniconism  historically  pre- 
cedes or  leads  up  to  that  of  pictures  and  images — 
an  evolution  denied  by  some  modern  anthropo- 
logists (EBA^  xiv.  329).  In  India  the  two  stages 
exist  side  by  side,  and  it  is  possible  in  many  cases 
to  watch  the  rude  stock  or  stone  developing  into 
the  anthropomorphic  image.  The  so-called  ‘ fetish  ’ 
— to  use  a term  which  has  lost  most  of  its  signifi- 
cance to  students  of  the  present  day — appears  in 
many  forms,  included  in  the  two  general  types  of 
poles  or  stocks  and  stones.  We  observe,  first,  the 
pre-animistic  type,  in  which  a rude  stock  or  stone, 
from  its  quaint  or  unusual  appearance,  is  looked 
on  as  the  manifestation  of  some  unknown,  vague 
power,  which  impresses  the  imagination  of  the 
observer.  In  the  case  of  stones,  this  form  of  belief 
is  more  apparent  in  the  great  alluvial  plains,  where 
stone  is  a rare  substance,  and  is  naturally  regarded 
with  a feeling  of  awe.  Thence  we  pass  to  the 
animistic  stage,  where  the  stone,  stock,  or  pole 
suggests  a well-defined  form,  animal  or  human, 
which  fits  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a spirit.  In  one 
type  of  such  beliefs  the  stone  is  supposed  to  be  a 
etrified  man  or  animal,  the  conversion  into  stone 
eing  due  to  the  wrath  of  some  offended  god  or 
saint,  or  it  is  a punishment  for  the  breach  of  some 
stringent  tabu.  Many  such  peculiarly  shaped 
stones  are  connected  by  some  mtiological  legend 
with  the  cults  of  one  or  other  of  the  orthodox 
deities.  Some  stones,  stocks,  or  poles,  again, 
acquire  special  sanctity,  like  the  boundary-stone, 
the  guardian  stone  of  the  village,  death  and 
memorial  stones,  the  stone  on  which  the  bride  is 
made  to  stand  so  that  she  may  acquire  strength 
and  stability,  the  grindstone  used  as  a fertility 
charm  at  birth  or  marriage  rites.  Similarly, 
among  stocks,  posts,  and  poles,  we  have  the  sacri- 
ficial post,  the  wedding  post,  the  tank  post,  the 
village  guardian  post,  the  death  post,  the  house 
pillar  and  posts,  the  post  burned  at  the  vernal  fire 
festival,  the  Holi,  symbolizing  the  burning  of  the 
old  year  (see  artt.  Stones  [Indian] ; Poles  and 
Posts  [Indian]). 


4.  The  iconic  stage  of  idolatry ; anthropo- 
morphism.— The  Hindu  forms  his  gods  in  his  own 
image,  and  we  can  trace  the  development,  by 
various  means,  of  the  rude  stone  or  stock  into  the 
idol. 

In  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  squared  pieces  of  wood, 
eacli  with  a rude  figure  carved  in  front,  representing  the  village 
goddess  with  her  five  brothers,  who  are  credited  with  the  power 
of  sending  disease  and  death,  are  set  up  close  to  each  other 
beside  the  highways  (S.  Hislop,  Papers  relating  to  the  Abori- 
ginal Tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Nagpur,  1866,  p.  15).  In 
Wirzapur,  similar  figures,  with  rude  heads  and  faces,  represent 
Blrnath,  the  cattle  godling  of  the  Aliirs  (W.  Crooke,  I'C,  lSfi6, 
i.  63  f.).  In  honour  of  spirits,  the  Naikdas  of  Gujarat  fix  teak 
posts  in  the  ground,  roughly  hacking  them  at  the  top  into  some- 
thii]g  like  a human  face  ; these  posts  are  smeared  with  red  dye, 
and  rows  of  small  clay  horses,  the  ‘equipage’  of  the  spirits,  are 
placed  round  them  (BG  ix.  pt.  i.  [1901]  p.  327).  In  the  Telugu 
country,  the  stake  representing  Poturazu,  brother  or  husband 
of  the  village  goddess,  develops  into  a painted  image,  on  which 
the  deity  sits  as  a warrior,  sword  in  hand,  and  carries  a lime 
and  nine  glass  bangles  belonging  to  his  sister  Ellama  (II.  White- 
head,  Dull.  Madras  Museum,  v.  124).  In  the  same  districts, 
four  village  goddesses  are  represented  by  stone  pillars  with  the 
figures  of  women  carved  upon  them  (ib.  143).  On  the  same 
principle,  one  of  the  chief  liiigas,  or  representations  of  Siva,  is 
shaped  in  front  into  an  image  of  Brahma  holding  a small  figure 
of  Visnu  on  his  head,  thus  forming  the  sacred  Triad  (BG  vii. 
[1883]  551).  The  development  of  the  ‘fetish ' into  an  anthropo- 
morphic image  is  also  shown  by  the  use  of  masks  which  are 
permanently  attached  to  the  stone  or  stock,  or  used  only  at 
special  feasts  or  ceremonies.  At  Nasik  in  the  Deccan,  a liuga 
has  a silver  mask  with  five  heads,  which  it  wears  on  special 
days,  particularly  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Karttik  (Nov.) ; 
and  Balaji,  a form  of  Kr^ija,  always  wears  a golden  mask  {ib. 
xvi.  [1883]  505,  507).  A litiga  at  Pur  wears  a rude  copper  mask 
of  a man’s  face,  with  staring  ej  es  and  a curled  moustache  (li. 
xviii.  pt.  iii.  [1885]  p.  427).  At  Benares,  Bhaironnath,  warden 
of  the  city,  occasionally  wears  a silver  mask  fixed  on  the  stone 
which  represents  him,  and  the  image  of  Durga  is  covered  with 
tinselled  cloth  and  has  a face  of  brass,  silver,  or  other  metal, 
according  to  the  whim  of  her  priests,  who  keej)  on  hand  a stock 
of  masks  which  fit  the  head  of  the  image  (Sherring,  62,  166). 

The  result  of  this  process  of  anthropomorjihiza- 
tion  is  that  the  idol  is  supposed  to  possess  powers 
of  volition  and  movement. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  image  refuses  to 
be  moved  by  human  agency,  or  moves  only  by  order  of  certain 
persons.  When,  in  anticipation  of  a raid  by  Aurangzlb,  the 
ancient  image  of  Ke4ava  Deva  was  removed  from  Mathurl  to 
ilewar,  as  they  journeyed  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  refused  to 
move,  and  the  image,  one  of  the  most  venerated  statues  of 
Kysna,  insisted  on  remaining  at  the  village  now  known  as  Nath- 
dwara,  ‘ door  of  the  Lord,’  where  it  stands  to  the  present  day 
(F.  S.  Growse,  Mathura^,  Allaiiab.ad,  1883,  p.  130;  J.  Tod, 
Annals  of  Hajasthan,  Calcutta,  1884,  i.  653).  The  image  of 
Siva  was  being  taken  to  his  capital,  Laijka,  by  the  demon 
llavaija,  and  preferred  to  remain  at  Gokarn  (q.v.),  where  it  is 
at  present  (F.  Buchanan,  Journey  from  Mysore,  London,  1807, 
iii.  166).  A Raja  in  Berar  found  an  image  on  the  river  bank, 
and  prayed  that  the  god  would  accompany  him  to  his  cai'ital ; 
the  reply  was  that  it  would  follow  him  so  long  as  he  did  not 
look  back  ; at  Sirpur  he  violated  the  tabu,  and  the  image  refused 
to  move  farther  (A.  Lyall,  Berar  Gaz.,  Bombay,  1870,  p.  178). 
The  image  Balmukand,  found  lying  in  the  river  Jumna,  attached 
itself  to  the  Brahmanical  cord  of  the  saint  Vallabhacharya,  as 
he  was  bathing  in  the  river  (Bholanauth  Chunder,  'Travels  of  a 
Hindoo,  London,  1809,  ii.  49).  The  image  of  Jagannath  followed 
a gardener’s  daughter  as  she  sang  a verse  from  the  Gita-govinda 
(M.  A.  Macaulifle,  'The  Sikh  KeL,  Oxfonl,  1909,  vi.  9).  'There  is 
a story  current  in  S.  India  that  an  image  of  Kpspa,  plundered 
from  a Hindu  temple,  shared  the  bed  of  one  of  the  Delhi  prin- 
cesses, and  that  she  finally  became  absorbed  within  it  (F. 
Buchanan,  ii.  70  f.).  The  lifiga  atNagardhan  opened  to  receive 
a pious  w'oman  who  was  unjustly  suspected  by  her  husband  of 
infidelity  (R.  V.  Russell,  Jiagpur  Gaz.,  1908,  i.  307 f.).  Some 
images  are  known  to  grow  in  size,  like  the  stone  called  the  ‘ cat 
mother’  (Bilai  Mata),  which  has  grown  from  infancy  to  youth  ; 
Tilabhande^vara,  ‘Lord  of  the  sesamum  storehouse,’ increases 
daily  in  size  to  the  amount  of  a grain  of  the  seed  (A.  E.  Nelson, 
Baipur  Gaz.,  1909,  i.  287 ; Sherring,  161).  An  image  of  Buddha 
in  Burma  recently  began  to  develop  a moustache  (Shway  Yoe, 
'The  Burman,  London,  1882,  i.  236).  An  old  legend  tells  that 
an  image  sweated  so  copiously  that  the  Brahmans  were  obliged 
to  cool  it  with  their  tans,  and  a similar  story  is  current  in  Burma 
(Stobfflus,  Physica,  i.  66,  in  J.  W.  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as 
described  in  Classical  Lit.,  Westminster,  1901,  p.  173;  Shway 
Yoe,  i.  234  f.).  In  Baroda,  an  ancient  image  is  called  ‘Mother 
of  the  Scorpions,’  because  a gumm.v  substance,  like  a small  ro<l 
scorpion,  oozes  from  its  belly  {BG  vii.  [1883]  601). 

5.  The  manufacture  and  consecration  of  images. 
— (rt)  The  substances  from  which  images  arc  made. 
— These  are  numerous,  and  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  ‘ fetishes’  the  variety  is  specially  great. 

In  Bombay,  HumftI,  the  poddess  of  the  Varlis,  a forest  tribe, 
is  represented  by  a bull  made  from  the  bruins  of  a cow,  or  by  a 
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small  figure  of  the  animal ; their  household  deity,  Ilirva,  is  a 
bunch  of  peacocks’  feathers,  or  tlie  figure  of  a hunter  with  his 
gun,  a warrior  on  horseback,  or  a five-headed  monster  riding  on 
a tiger  (iJff  xviii.  pt.  i.  [1885]  p.  188).  An  image  of  one  of  the 
village  goddesses  in  S.  India  is  made  of  turmeric  kneaded  into  a 
paste  (H.  Whitehead,  143).  The  llfila  goddess,  Sunkaiamma,  in 
S.  India,  is  in  the  form  of  a cone  made  of  boiled  rice  and  green 
gram  ; a little  hollow  is  made  in  the  top,  and  this  is  filled  with 
butter,  onions,  and  pulse ; four  larapwicks  are  put  into  it,  a 
nose-jewel  is  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  lump,  two  garlands  are 
tied  round  it,  and  the  whole  structure  is  decorated  with  re- 
ligious symbols  (Thurston,  TO  iv.  357).  Ashes,  either  from  the 
sacred  fire  or  from  the  funeral  pyre,  are  often  made  into  images  ; 
among  the  Gaudos  of  Madras,  an  image  of  the  deceased  is  made 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  cremated,  and  to  this  food  is  offered 
[ih.  ii.  275 ; cf.  vi.  357).  Balls  or  cones  of  clay  often  represent 
the  deity  or  a sainted  ancestor,  as  among  the  Artivas,  whose 
gods  are  a mass  of  mud  in  conical  shape,  with  an  areca-nut 
stuck  on  the  top  (ib.  i.  60  ; cf.  iii.  461  f.).  Eight  little  heaps  of 
brick  plastered  over  with  clay  represent  the  village  gods  in  the 
Shahabad  district  of  Bengal  (W/iVQ  i.  [1891]  128).  The  house- 
hold deity  of  the  Koravas  of  Madras  is  a brick  picked  up  at 
random  (Thurston,  iii.  469).  The  Kanphata  Jogis  represent 
their  ancestors  by  unhusked  coco-nuts,  changed  yearly  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  the  old  coco-nut  being  made  into  oil  to  feed  the 
lamps  of  their  shrine ; the  family  god  of  the  Mukris  is  an  un- 
husked coco-nut ; the  house  nat  is  represented  in  every  Burmese 
house  by  a coco-nut  hung  in  a frame  of  cane  (BG  xv.  [1883]  pt.  i. 
pp.  354,  376 ; Census  Rep.  Burma,  1911,  i.  156).  Amha  Bhavani, 
a caste  goddess  in  Shol.apur,  is  a lamp(Bff  x.x.  [1884]  lOS).  Clay 
pots  are  commonly  used  to  contain  the  deity,  as  among  the 
Malas  of  Madras,  who  represent  Balcjmi,  goddess  of  prosperity, 
by  a pile  of  six  pots ; in  W.  India  pots  are  commonly  used  as 
homes  for  spirits  (Thurston,  iv.  359 ; BG  xv.  pt.  i.  [1881]  p. 
248  n.). 

For  antlirojiomorpliic  images  the  material  most 
used  in  ancient  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
^bava,  was  probably  M'ood  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias, 
1898,  iv.  245  f. ; Farnell,  CGS  i.  [1896]  14  f.). 

Jagannath,  originally  a rude  block,  has,  under  Buddhist 
influence,  been  adapted  to  represent  the  Triad  — Buddha, 
Dharma,  Sangha  (A.  Cunningham,  Bhilsa  Topes,  London,  1854, 
p.  358 ff.;  W.  W.  Hunter,  Onssa,  i.  92 ft’.,  129).  The  wood 
of  the  nlm,  or  margosa  tree  (Melia  azadirachta),  is  used  for 
the  most  sacred  images  (JASBo  ii.  275).  Ancient  wooden 
images  have  naturally,  lor  tlie  most  part,  disappeared.  But 
there  are  records  of  their  existence  in  KaSmir.  ‘ In  Inner 
Kashmir,  about  two  or  three  days’  journey  from  the  capital,  in 
the  direction  towards  the  mountains  of  Bolor,  there  is  a wooden 
idol  called  Sarada,  which  is  much  venerated  by  pilgrims  ’ (al- 
Birfmi,  India,  tr.  E.  C.  Sachau,  London,  1910,  i.  li7).  Com- 
menting on  this  passage,  Stein  (Kalhana./fdjaforar'iJtirw',  London, 
1900,  ii.  285)  remarks  that  al-Biruni  associates  this  image  with 
other  famous  idols,  like  that  of  the  sun-god  at  Multan,  Chakra^- 
vamin  of  Thane^var,  and  the  lifiga  of  Somnath  ; ‘ I am  unable  to 
trace  elsewhere  any  reference  to  the  image  of  Sarada  being  a 
wooden  one.  There  was  a famous  wooden  statue  of  Maitreya, 
much  venerated  by  Buddhists,  in  Daril,  not  far  from  Cilas.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Fa-hien  and  Hiuen  'Tsiang  (see  Si-yu-ki,  tr. 
Beal,  i.  pp.  xxix,  134).  This  image  was  80  feet  long,  and  its 
upturned  feet  8 feet,  much  worshipped  by  neighbouring  kings. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  says  it  was  about  100  feet  high.’  Similar  images 
have  recently  been  found  in  Orissa  (Nagendranath  Vasu,  Arch. 
Surv.  Mayurhhanja,  Calcutta,  1911,  i.  c).  For  other  religious 
carvings  in  wood,  see  V.  A.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Fine  Art  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  p.  364  ff. 

hlany  of  tlie  images  now  in  use  are  made  of 
metal  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  more  primi- 
tive tribes  iron  in  various  shapes  is  used. 

If  a Savara  dies  of  wounds  caused  by  a knife  or  other  iron 
weapon,  a piece  of  iron  or  an  arrow  is  thrust  into  a rice-pot  to 
represent  the  deceased  (Thurston,  vi.  331).  Among  the  gods  of 
the  Gonds  are  found  a spear,  sword,  or  iron  bar  (R.  V.  Russell, 
Census  Rep.  Cent.  Prov.,  1901,  i.  94).  Spears  often  represent 
the  S.  Indian  village  goddesses,  and  among  the  Lamanis  of 
Bombay  needles  are  worsliipped  in  the  name  of  dead  ancestors 
(H.  Whitehead,  124  ; Fth.  Surv.  Bombay,  no.  140  [1909]  10). 
For  house  images  and  for  those  carried  in  procession,  brass  is 
usually  employed,  and,  cast  by  the  cire  perdue  process,  is  found 
even  among  primitive  tribes  like  the  Kandhs  (Thurston,  iii.  391). 
A combination  of  eight  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
brass,  iron,  and  steel— (astadhdtu)  is  specially  sacred ; of  this 
substance  the  face  of  the  image  of  Baghesvari  at  Benares  is 
made  (Sherring,  90), 

Metal  images  are  made  at  Benares,  Mathura,  Ujjain,  Ahmad- 
abad,  and  other  places;  Gaya,  Bardwan,  and,  in  particular, 
Jaipur,  supply  stone  images  (T.  N.  Mukharji,  Art  Manufactures 
of  India,  Calcutta,  1888,  Index,  s.v.  ‘ Idols’).  Tavernier  states 
that  in  his  time  Armenians  used  to  export  idols  to  India,  and 
his  editor  asserts  that  at  the  present  day  Bohemia  sends  idols 
made  of  cast  glass  to  India,  which  undersell  the  marble  images 
of  Agra  (Travels,  ed.  V.  Ball,  London,  1889,  ii.  261).  J.  G. 
Scott  says  that  images  of  Gautama  are  imported  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Burma ; but  this  has  been  denied  (Btirara,  London, 
1906,  p.  336). 

(6)  Carving  and  style  of  images. — The  style  of 
the  sculptor  is  always  dominated  by  ritual  pre- 


scription or  hieratic  formalism,  and  hence  the 
motlern  idol  is  monotonous  in  execution,  and  pos- 
sesses little  artistic  beauty ; it  is  only  artists  of 
exceptional  ability  that  have  been  able  to  make 
their  powers  apparent,  and  elevate  compo.sitions 
mainly  conventional  to  the  rank  of  works  of  art 
(V.  A.  Smith,  184  f.;  Shway  Yoe,  The  Burman, 
London,  1882,  i.  237  f.).  The  proportionate  sizes 
of  the  various  parts  of  an  imaoe  are  carefully  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  authority  known  as  the 
Bilpa  &dstra  (Rajendralala  Mitra,  i.  134IF. ).  In 
making  idols  the  Madras  stone-carver  distinguishes 
by  the  ring  of  the  stone,  when  struck,  whether  it 
is  male  or  female,  suitable  for  the  image  of  a god 
or  a goddess  (Thurston,  vi.  388).  The  extra- 
ordinary multiplication  of  images  and  the  intro- 
duction of  monstrous  and  impos.sihle  forms,  such 
as  the  Chaturanana  or  Chaturmukha,  ‘four-faced’ 
Brahma,  the  Chaturbhuja,  or  ‘four-armed’  Visnu, 
the  Dasabhuja  or  Astabhuja,  ‘ ten-armed’  or  ‘eight- 
armed  ’ Devi — the  intention  being  to  enhance  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  deity — are,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  luew,  indefensible  (V.  A.  Smith, 
6f.,  100,  182).  But  these  are  not  modern  inven- 
tions, as  the  type  of  four-handed  figures  appears 
in  the  later  Gandhara  period,  and  polycepnalic 
images  in  the  Kusiln  age  {ib.  124,  143).  Even  in 
the  Buddhist  period  multiplication  of  stupas  was 
common  [ib.  153).  In  modern  times  the  multiplica- 
tion of  images,  generally  of  the  liiiga,  has  assumed 
a monstrous  form  (R.  V.  Russell,  Bhandara  Gaz., 
1908,  i.  241  ; BG  xiv.  [1882]  175;  Sherring,  42f.), 
Colo.ssal  images  are  more  common  among  the  Jains 
than  among  the  Hindus. 

‘ Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Jain  statues  are 
the  celebrated  colossi  of  Southern  India,  the  largest  free- 
standing statues  in  Asia,  which  are  three  in  number,  situated 
respectively  at  Sravana  Belgola  in  Mysore,  and  at  Karkala, 
and  Yenur  (or  Veniir)  in  South  Kanara.  All  three,  being  set 
on  the  top  of  eminences,  are  visible  for  miles  around,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  formalism,  command  respectful  attention  by 
their  enormous  mass,  and  expression  of  dignified  serenity. 
The  biggest,  that  at  Sravana  Belgola,  stands  about  56J  feet 
in  height,  with  a width  of  13  feet  across  the  hips,  and  is  cut 
out  of  a solid  'olock  of  gneiss,  apparently  wrought  in  situ.  That 
at  Karkala,  of  the  same  material,  but  some  15  feet  less  in 
height,  is  estimated  to  weigh  80  tons.  The  smallest  of  the 
giants,  that  at  Yenur,  is  35  feet  high.  ’The  three  images  are 
almost  identical,  but  the  one  at  Yenur  has  the  “special  peculi- 
arity of  the  cheeks  being  dimpled  with  a deep,  grave  smile,” 
which  is  considered  to  detract  from  the  impressive  effect  ’ (V.  A. 
Smith,  268). 

(c)  Consecration  of  images. — The  molfen  or  carved 
image,  until  the  deity  can  be  induced  or  compelled 
to  enter  it,  is  useless  and  unfit  for  worship  among 
those  castes  and  tribes  which  have  risen  beyond  the 
level  of  mere  ‘ fetishism.’ 

The  rite  of  consecration,  in  parts  of  S.  India,  provides  that 
the  image,  when  brought  from  the  workshop,  should  be  washed 
with  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  and  kept  in  a copper  pot  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  sacred  fire  is 
lighted ; while  this  is  burning  the  priest  recites  verses.  The 
image  is  kept  buried  under  a heap  of  rice  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  a silk  cloth.  The  priest 
touches  the  image  in  all  its  limbs,  and  finally  breathes  into 
its  mouth.  The  sacred  fire  is  re-lighted,  and  the  image  is  then 
fit  for  worship  (BG  xv.  pt.  i.  [1883]  p.  147  n.).  In  Bengal,  at 
the  festival  of  Durga,  the  officiating  Brahman  consecrates  the 
image  of  the  goddess,  and,  placing  it  in  its  appointed  place  in 
the  temple,  recites  the  proper  formulae.  After  this  comes  the 
giving  of  eyes  and  life  to  the  image.  With  the  two  forefingers 
of  his  right  hand  he  touches  the  breast,  cheek,  eyes,  and  fore- 
head of  the  image,  saying : ‘ Let  the  soul  of  Durga  long  con- 
tinue in  happiness  in  this  image  ! ’ After  this  he  takes  a leaf 
of  the  vilva  tree  (rEglc  marinelos),  rubs  it  with  butter,  and 
holds  it  over  a lamp  until  it  is  covered  v-ith  soot,  of  which  he 
takes  a little  on  the  stalk  of  another  vilva  le&t  and  fills  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  with  the  soot  (Ward,  ii.  85).  In  other 
places,  when  an  image  is  not  prepared,  the  goddess  Devi  is 
caused  to  enter  an  earthen  pot  by  a priest,  who  is  ohlived 
to  undergo  fasting  and  submit  to  other  tabus  of  food  during 
the  nine  days’  ceremony  (JV/WQ  iv.  [1894]  20t.).  Following  a 
still  cruder  form  of  ritual,  among  the  Tibetan  Buddhists, 

‘ internal  organs  of  dough  or  clay-  are  sometimes  inserted  into 
the  bodies  of  the  larger  images,  but  the  head  is  usually  left 
empty  ; and  into  the  more  valued  ones  are  put  precious  stones 
and  filings  of  the  noble  metals,  and  a few  grains  of  consecrated 
rice,  a scroll  bearing  “the  Buddhist  Creed,”  and  occasionally 
other  texts,  booklets,  and  relics.  These  objects  are  sometimes 
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mixed  with  the  plastic  material,  but  usually  are  placed  in  the 
central  cavity,  the  entrance  to  which,  called  “ the  charm- 
place,”  is  sealed  up  by  the  consecrating  Lama’  (Waddell,  329). 
The  rite  of  making  the  eyes  of  the  image  is  often  supposed 
to  confer  life  upon  it,  and  until  this  is  done  it  is  not  wor- 
shipped (Thurston,  iii.  106  f.).  A strange  story  is  told  regard- 
ing Jagannath,  that  the  priests  periodically  make  a new  image 
of  the  god,  and  place  something  inside — according  to  some,  a 
bone  of  Krsna,  according  to  others,  ‘the  spirit  of  the  god.’ 
‘When  two*  new  moons  occur  in  Assur  [Asaph]  (part  of  June 
and  July),  which  is  said  to  happen  once  in  seventeen  years, 
a new  idol  is  always  made.  A Nim  tree  is  sought  for  in  the 
forests  on  which  no  crow  or  carrion  bird  was  ever  perched. 
It  is  known  to  the  initiated  by  certain  signs.  This  is  prepared 
into  a proper  form  by  common  carpenters,  and  is  then  en- 
trusted to  certain  priests  who  are  protected  from  all  intrusion ; 
the  process  is  a great  mystery.  One  man  is  selected  to  take 
out  of  the  idol  a small  box  containing  the  spirit,  which  is 
conveyed  inside  the  new ; the  man  who  does  this  is  always 
removed  from  this  world  before  the  end  of  the  year’  (Col. 
Phipps,  Mission  Register^  Dec.  1824,  quoted  by  A.  Sterling, 
Orissa.,  London,  1846,  p.  122  ; Ward,  ii.  163;  Calcutta  Review, 
X.  223,  quoting  Brij  Kishore  Ghose,  Bist.  of  Puri,  18).  The 
Rath-jatra,  or  car  festival,  of  1912  was  of  special  importance, 
because  the  image,  after  thirty-six  years,  was  to  be  changed 
{Times  of  India,  weekly  ed.,  20  July  1912).  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Vaisijava  cultus  of  Jagannath 
that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a bone  should  be  enclosed  in 
the  image.  The  tradition  obviously  represents  a survival  of 
Buddhist  relic-worship,  as  in  the  Tibetan  customs  quoted 
above. 

6.  The  ritual  of  imag’e-worship. — (a)  Forms  of 
worship. —The  ritualistic  worship  of  images  takes 
various  forms,  ranging  from  that  adopted  hy  the 
more  primitive  tribes  in  tlie  cult  of  the  rude  stocks 
and  stones  in  which  their  spirits,  usually  malevo- 
lent, are  embodied,  through  tlie  more  highly 
organized  cult  of  the  village  and  local  deities,  u2j 
to  the  worship  of  the  orthodox  gods  conducted  by 
Brahmans  or  by  members  of  the  ascetic  orders. 

Among  the  forest  and  menial  tribes  the  worshippers,  more 
particularly  when  disease  or  other  calamity  menaces  the  hamlet, 
make  a sacrifice  to  the  stone  or  collection  of  stones  which  repre- 
sents their  local  or  tribal  deity.  The  victim,  usually  a chicken 
or  a castrated  goat,  is  taken  to  the  shrine,  the  worshipper  or 
his  priest  decapitates  it  with  a single  stroke  of  an  axe  or  knife, 
the  form  and  material  of  such  ritualistic  implements  being 
sometimes  specially  prescribed,  and  they  are  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Baiga  or  other  medicine-man,  who  hands  them  down  to 
his  successor,  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  him  the  form  of 
the  ritual  and  the  invocations  which  are  used  at  the  service. 
Some  of  the  victim’s  blood  is  then  dropped  on  the  stone,  and 
sometimes  rude  offerings  consisting  of  milk  or  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  are  laid  on  an  earthen  platform  or  altar  in  the  hut  which 
the  deity  is  supposed  to  occupy.  After  this  the  victim  is  cooked 
and  eaten  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  deity  by  the  wor- 
shipper and  his  friends,  the  head  being  usually  reserved  os  the 
perquisite  of  the  priest. 

Among  the  more  settled  tribes,  particularly  in  S.  India,  the 
ritual  assumes  a coarser  form.  Thus,  at  the  worship  of  Mari- 
yamma  in  the  Bollary  district,  men  and  women  substitute 
garments  of  the  margosa  tree  {Melia  azadirackta)  for  their 
ordinar3'  clothing,  and  offer  to  the  image  milk  and  curds,  which 
are  drunk  by  the  priest.  The  change  of  dress  possibly  points 
to  a survival  of  the  leaf  clothing  which  up  to  quite  recent  tiines 
was  worn  by  the  Juangs  and  other  primitive  tribes,  or  it  may 
merely  indicate  that  they  are  in  a state  of  tabu  and  remove 
their  usual  clothing  lest  it  may  become  infected  (cf,  the  special 
dress  {Hiram)  worn  by  the  Muhammadan  pilgrim  at  Mecca 
[W.  E.  Smith,  Rel.  Semites,  1894,  })p.  333,  484 ; T.  P.  Hughes, 
Diet.  Islam,  1885,  p.  19G]).  A buffalo  bull  is  bound  with  ropes 
and  dragged  with  shouts  to  the  shrine ; it  is  behevaded  and  its 
head  is  placed  on  the  ground  beside  the  goddess,  with  the  right 
foot,  which  is  also  cut  off,  in  its  mouth.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  a booth  is  erected  in  which  the  goddess  is  repre- 
sented by  a brass  plate  containing  ashes,  red  powder  used  by 
v/oraen  for  their  adornment,  earthenware  bangles,  and  a gold 
necklace.  ‘The  people  congregate  there,  and  a man  whose 
patronymic  is  Poturaz  [“ox-king”]  brings  a small  black  ram 
to  the  goddess.  Standing  in  front  of  the  goddess  he  holds  the 
ram  in  his  arms,  and  seizing  its  throat  with  his  teeth  bites  the 
animal  until  he  kills  it.  He  tears  the  ram’s  bleeding  flesh  \\nth 
his  teeth  and  holds  it  in  his  mouth  to  the  goddess.  The  body 
of  the  ram  is  then  buried  beside  the  booth,  and  Poturaz  is 
bathed  by  the  headmen  of  the  village,  who  put  a new  turban 
on  his  head  and  give  him  a new  cloth’  {jASBo  ii.  104 ff.  ; 
O.  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavar^a,  Westminster, 

1893,  p.  476  f.).  Accounts  of  similar  rites  of  sacrifice  will  be 
found  m H.  Whitehead,  ‘The  Village  Deities  of  Southern  India,’ 
Bull,  Madras  Museum,  v.  [1907],  no.  3.  Similar  brutality  is 
shown  at  the  sacrifices  performed  by  the  Gorkhas  at  the 
Dasahra  or  Durca  Puji  festival  in  Nepal  (H.  A.  Oldfield, 
Sketches  from  Nipal,  London,  1880,  ii.  345  ff.).  A survival  of 
these  rites  of  blood  sacrifice  appears  in  the  custom  of  smearing 
rude  stones  and  images  with  red  paint,  in  order  to  endow  them 
with  a warm  vitality,  or  as  a substitute  for  an  older  practice  of 
feeding  a god  by  smearing  the  face,  and  especiall3'  the  lips,  of 
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an  idol  with  the  blood  of  a sacrificial  victim  {CGS  v.  [1909]  243  ; 
pt.  i.  ‘ The  Magic  Art,’  vol.  ii.  [1911]  j).  175  r.). 

When  the  worship  falls  into  the  hands  of  Brahmans,  who  are 
influenced  by  the  humanistic  traditions  of  Buddhism,  particu- 
larly in  the  Vais^ava  cultus,  the  grosser  tjT>es  of  worslup  dis- 
appear. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  cult  of  Devi  at  Bechraji  in 
Baroda,  though  the  local  legend  implies  the  former  prevalence  oi 
animal  sacrifices,  the  chief  priest,  in  the  morning,  after  ablu- 
tion, enters  the  sanctuary,  and  pours  five  hoi}*  liquitis  {paflciia^ 
mffa)— milk,  curds,  butter,  sugar,  honey — over  the  image, 
and  drops  cold  water  on  it  from  a perforated  pot.  While  this 
rite  (ahhi^eka)  is  taking  place,  the  Brahman  chants  Vedic 
hymns.  The  goddess  is  then  dressed  and  ornamented  vsith 
coloured  powder  and  flowers,  and  incense  is  burnt.  The  first 
meal,  known  as  the  ‘child’s  meal’  (bO.Hthog),  is  offered  in  the 
morning,  and  then  the  waving  rite  {drti)  is  performed,  in  which 
lamps  are  waved,  camphor  is  burnt,  and  hymns  are  sung  to  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  beating  of  gongs.  She  is  again  fed  at 
10  p.m.,  a little  food  being  sprinkled  over  the  image  and  ihe 
rest  consumed  by  the  priests.  In  the  evening,  passages  from  the 
sacred  books  describing  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  are  read, 
and  the  evening  meal,  known  as  the  ‘great  offering’  (mn/id- 
naivedya),  with  gifts  from  pilgrims,  is  presented  {BG  vii.  (ISS3) 

on  f.). 

The  widest  extension  of  the  rites  of  feeding  and  dressing  the 
image  is  found  in  the  Vallabhacharya  cult  of  Kpsija,  which  in- 
cludes the  washing  of  the  idol  at  dawn,  dressing  it,  feetiitiL.  it 
at  noon— the  food  being  shared  between  the  temple  priests 
and  the  votaries — the  siesta  and  the  awaking,  the  afternoon 
repast,  the  evening  toilet,  and  the  repose  for  the  night  {BG  ix. 
pt.  i.  [1901]  p.  635 f.  ; F.  S.  Growse,  Mathura,  p.  2M). 

In  contrast  to  this  elaborate  ritual,  that  of  JSiva  is  much 
simpler.  To  the  lifiga  are  offered  sandal-wood  paste,  water, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  vilva  or  bel  tree  {BCgle  marmelos).  It  is 
only  on  his  special  ‘nights’  that  the  stone  is  covered  with  a 
mask  (§  4),  or  decked  with  pieces  of  refrigerated  butter,  or 
carried  in  procession  (EG  ix.  pt.  i.  [1901]  p.  541).  SometiiiM*?} 
as  a rain-charm,  a form  of  sympathetic  or  imitative  magic,  the 
lifiga  is  covered  with  water  {Pli-  i.  70  ; BG  xiv.  [1S82]  5,  x\  iii. 
pt,  iii.  [1885]  p.  339;  GB'^,  pt.  i.  vol.  i.  pp.  304  ff.). 

(6)  Processions  of  images. — There  is  a common 
custom  of  canying  images  in  procession,  often 
accompanied  with  a * sacred  marriage,’  of  washing 
them  in  water  to  remove  pollution  and  strengthen 
them  for  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duties,  or  of  Hinging 
tliem  into  water  as  rain  or  fertility  charms.  The 
idol  procession,  whicii  is  intended,  partly  to  please 
the  deities,  partly  to  spread  their  beneficent  influ- 
ences througii  the  streets  along  which  they  pass, 
usually  implies  Jain  or  Buddhist  tradition,  and  is 
more  common  in  S.  than  in  N.  India. 

A typical  instance  of  such  processions  is  the  car  festival 
{rath-jdtrd)  of  Jagannath.  At  Madura,  during  the  spring 
festival,  6iva  is  wedded  to  Minak^i,  the  local  jjoddess,  aiid  a 
leading  incident  of  the  rite  is  the  dragging  of  the  images  through 
the  streets  (W.  Francis,  Madura  Gaz.,  1900,  i.  270,  273).  llie 
rite  of  bathing  their  patron  goddess,  Gauri,  consort  of  ^iva, 
by  the  Rajputs  of  Udaipur  is  one  of  their  most  solemn  festivals 
(j.  Tod,  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  1884,  i.  603  ff.).  At  the  Kundal- 
pur  temple  the  chief  rite  is  the  ceremonial  bathing  (JaljatrCi) 
of  the  god  Mahavira  or  Vardhamana ; the  water  in  which  the 
god  has  been  bathed  is  sold  by  auction,  and  votaries  buy  a little 
to  rub  on  their  hands  and  faces  (R.  V.  Russell,  Damoh  Gaz., 
1906,  i.  203).  Among  the  Prabhiis  of  the  Deccan,  their  goddess, 
Gauri,  is  fed,  laid  on  a winnowing-fan,  and  stripped  of  all  her 
ornaments,  except  her  nose-ring,  glass  bangles,  and  black  bead 
necklace.  Some  food  and  four  copper  coins  being  tied  to  her 
apron,  she  is  placed  in  the  arms  of  a serviuit,  who,  without 
looking  back,  while  an  elderly  woman  sprinkles  water  on  his 
footprints,  walks  straight  to  a river  or  lake,  and,  leaving  the 
goddess  in  the  water,  brings  back  her  silk  waist-cloth,  tl^e 
winnowing-fan,  a little  water,  and  five  pebbles  (RG  xviii.  pt.  i. 
[1885]  p.  248).  On  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Darya  ^ahib,  the 
river-god,  is  represented  by  an  image  made  of  reeds^  which  is 
ornamented  with  flowers,  worshipped,  and  finally  thrown  into 
the  river  (H.  A.  Rose,  Punjab  Census  Rep.,  1901,  i.  118). 

(c)  Images  used  in  divination.—'T\\Q  use  of  images 
for  the  ])urpose  of  divination  is  common. 

At  the  Dharmavaram  temple,  when  any  worshipper  craves  a 
boon  at  the  shrine  of  a famous  Sannyfisi,  the  priest  puts  a leaf 
of  the  vilva  tree  on  the  head  of  the  image,  and,  if  soon  after 
it  falls  off,  it  is  l)elieved  that  the  request  will  be  granted  (W. 
Francis,  Vizagapatam  Gaz.,  1907,  i.  316).  At  the  sliriuo  of 
Pisharnath,  on  Matheriln  Hill,  near  Bombay,  the  priest  explains 
to  the  god  what  is  desired,  and  lays  two  stones  in  a hollow 
formed  in  the  breast  of  the  image ; if  the  right-hand  stone  is 
first  to  fall,  he  tells  the  worshipper  that  his  request  is  granted  : 
if  the  left-hand  stone  falls,  an  additional  offering  is  needed 
{BG  xiv.  [1882]  203  n.).  When  the  Muhammadans  destroyed  the 
temple  at  Mandhata  on  the  Narbada  river,  the  leader  was  told 
that  the  lihga  had  the  power  of  showing  by  a reflexion  within 
its  surface  the  creature  into  which  the  soul  of  tlie  inquirer 
would  pass  at  tlie  next  metempsychosis  ; when  the  Musaliuan 
officer  looked  into  it  he  saw  a pig,  and  in  his  rage  flung  the 
lifiga  into  the  fire  ; this  explains  how  it  gained  its  jet  black 
colour  (0.  Grant,  Cent.  Prov.  Gaz.,  1870,  p.  201). 
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(d)  Binding  the  god. — Tlie  custom  of  binding  an 
image  so  as  to  keep  the  deity  under  control  is  found 
in  India  [FL  viii.  [1897]  325fi'. ). 

The  image  of  Hanuman,  the  monkey-god,  is  sometimes  barred 
in  by  means  of  strips  of  wood  nailed  in  front  of  his  shrine,  to 
prevent  him  from  wandering  in  the  jungle  (11.  V.  Eussell, 
Betul  Gaz.,  1907,  i.  5.3).  In  Kumaun,  some  of  the  local  gods 
are  shut  up  in  a copper  vessel  or  covered  with  a cylinder,  lest 
they  may  do  mischief  (NINQ  iii.  [1893]  145).  Near  Madras  is 
a temple  where  the  reformer,  Sahkaracharya,  put  the  goddess 
Kali  down  a well,  and  placed  a large  stone  on  the  top  to  keep 
her  ccnfined,  because  she  used  to  eat  a Brahman  daily  (JASBo, 
ii.  281).  The  Kurumbas  of  Madras  worship  their  god,  tTra,  the 
‘ hero,’  only  at  his  annual  festival,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  keep  him  shut  up  in  a box  (G.  Oppert,  238). 

(e)  Stolen  images.  — Images  tvliich  have  been 
stolen  from  otlier  people  are  more  valuable  than 
those  acquired  by  j)urchase  or  gift,  because  they 
bring  ivitli  them  the  luck  of  the  former  possessor, 
and  are  more  easily  propitiated  (NINQ  iii.  [1893] 
55  ; cf.  J.  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallybrass, 
London,  1882-88,  iv.  1321  ; Gn 

Among  the  Meitheis,  in  recent  times,  a celebrated  ammonite, 
which  had  been  stolen  more  than  once,  was  the  subject  of  a 
lawsuit  in  the  British  Courts.  In  ancient  days  the  Meitheis 
used  to  plunder  and  remove  to  their  capital  the  sacred  stones 
of  the  Nagas  (T.  0.  Hodson,  102).  The  Kalians,  a thieving  tribe 
in  Madras,  do  not  hesitate  to  steal  a god,  if  they  think  he  will 
be  of  use  to  them  in  their  predatory  excursions  (Thurston,  iii. 
85  ; F.  R.  Hemingway,  Trichinopolij  Gaz.,  1907,  i.  3313).  It  was 
the  habit  of  some  Kandhs  to  steal  their  neighbours’  gods  in 
order  to  acquire  influence  as  priests  (S.  C.  Macpherson, 
Memorials,  200fl.).  A Raja  of  Kulu,  afflicted  with  leprosy,  was 
advised  in  a dream  to  steal  the  image  of  the  god  Raghunath 
from  Oudh  ; his  messengers  stole  the  god,  were  pursued  and 
overtaken,  but  the  god  showed  such  a decided  wish  to  go  to 
Kulu  that  t’ney  were  allowed  to  take  him  away,  and  the  Raja 
was  cured  (FL  ix.  [1898]  184  f.). 

7.  Legfends  of  discovery  of  Imag-es. — Most  of 
tbe  legends  of  the  discovery  of  images  are  aetio- 
logical,  invented  to  explain  the  rudeness  of  the 
type,  their  existence  in  spite  of  iconoclasm,  or  other 
miraculous  powers  attributed  to  them. 

The  imag^e  is  often  said  to  have  been  originally  a shapeless 
log:  which  was  found  floating  down  a river  or  discovered  on 
the  seashore.  That  of  Gokulnath  in  Mewar  was  discovered  in 
a ravine  on  the  river  bijnk  (J.  Tod,  i.  680).  That  of  Japrannath 
was  discovered  by  a Savara,  one  of  the  jung^le  tribes  (W. 
W.  Hunter,  Orissj,^  i.  92  fP.).  About  a centur}'  ago  the  god 
Llanoharji  appeared  to  a Kharva  fisherman  in  Bombay,  and 
informed  him  that  his  image  had  floated  ashore ; when 
search  was  made,  it  was  discovered  (BQ  v.  [1880j  81).  Many 
famous  lifigas  have  been  identified  by  a cow  dropping  her  milk 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  subsequently  discovered.  That  of 
Balachari  still  bears  the  mark  of  the  cow’s  hoof ; that  at  Indi 
was  identified  by  a cow  dropping  milk  on  it,  and,  when  being 
dug  out,  it  sank  into  the  ground,  and  was  thus  proved  to  be 
self-existent  {svayamhhxi)  (§  3).  At  Bhima^ankar,  a man,  while 
cutting  timber,  saw  blood  oozing  from  a tree,  but  the  wound 
healed  when  a cow  dropped  her  milk  on  the  stump,  and  a liiiga 
came  out  of  the  tree  ; at  Pashan,  a man  found  a cow  feeding  a 
snake  in  an  ant-hill,  which,  when  excavated,  disclosed  five 
lifigas  {BG  xiii.  [1884],  655,  xxiii.  [1884]  655,  xviii.  pt.  iii.  [1885] 
pp.  120,  265).  An  image  is  often  discovered  as  the  result  of  a 
dream,  like  one  which  recently  appeared  in  Bombay,  or  that  of 
Jagl^vara  MahMeva  at  Bandakpur  {NINQ  i.  [1891]  165  ; C. 
Grant,  Cent.  Prov.  Gaz. , 1870,  p.  176).  Sometimes,  when  attacked 
hy  foreigners,  an  image  is  miraculousl3’’  defended  by  swarms  of 
hornets,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bile^var  lir'iga  in  Kathiawar,  or 
that  at  Bheragarh  on  the  Narbada  {BG  viii.  [1884]  401 ; W.  H. 
Sleeman,  i.  66f.).  When  the  Muhammadans  attacked  the 
image  of  the  hull  Nandi,  at  Nirvangm,  or  that  of  Omkarji  on 
the  Narbada,  blood  gushed  out,  and  the  assailants  were  dis- 
comfited {BG  xviii.  pt.  iii.  [1885]  p.  263). 

8.  The  future  of  idolatry. — The  attitude  of  the 
Hindus  towards  their  images  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere  (art.  Hinduism,  § 38).  The  influence  of 
monotheistic  religions,  like  Christianity  and  Islam, 
has  done  much  to  suggest  purer  conceptions  of  the 
Godhead — the  belief  in  a single,  spiritual,  benign 
Providence.  A similar  effect  has  been  the  result 
of  sectarian  movements,  such  as  Sikhism,  the 
Brahma  and  the  Arya  Saniaj,  and  other  recent 
movements  of  the  same  kind  which  encourage  the 
study  of  the  Vedanta,  reject  the  Purauic  scheme 
of  Hinduism,  and  aim  at  restoring  the  Nature- 
worship  of  the  Vedic  age.  But,  granting  this, 
idolatry  still  not  only  prevails  widely  among  the 
menial  and  forest  tribes,  hut  is  actively  encouraged 
hy  the  Brahman  hierarchy,  and,  in  particular,  hy 


those  priestly  classes  which  act  as  pilgrim  guide.<- 
at  sacred  cities  and  jilaces  of  pilgrimage.  Tlie 
growth  of  a moneyed  class  under  British  rule  has 
largely  encouraged  the  erection  of  temple.s,  wliicli 
are  still  built  in  great  numbers,  as  the  result  of 
religious  enthusiasm  and  ostentation,  and  from  the 
belief  that  little  merit  can  he  gained  hy  the 
restoration  of  an  ancient  shrine  or  the  repair  of  an 
old  image.  It  is  improbable  that  a form  of  wor.shiii 
which  is  so  deep-rooted  and  universal,  and  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  their  culture,  meets  the 
wants  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  will  readily 
disa])pear. 

ToquoteA.  C.  Uyall  (Asiatic  Studies'^,  London,  1997,  ii.  151): 
‘IdolaLry  is  only  the  liieroglyphicwrit  large, in  popular  cl  laraou  r ; 
it  came  because  unlettered  man  carves  in  sticks  and  stones  bis 
rude  and  simple  imagination  of  a god ; and  this  manner  of 
expressing  the  notion  by  handiwork  continues  among  even 
liiglily  intellectual  societies,  until  at  last  the  idea  becomes  too 
subtle  and  sublime  to  be  rendered  by  anj’  medium  except  the 
written  or  spoken  word.’ 

Literature. — Tlie  vast  subject  of  Indian  idolatry  has  as  yet 
been  investigated  in  no  single  monograph.  The  illustrations  of 
images  contained  in  the  popular  works  on  Hinduism  are,  as  a 
rule,  taken  from  the  coarse  lithographs  found  in  the  houses  of 
many  castes.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  Indian  Archaeological 
Department  contemplates  the  preparation  of  a complete 
iconography  showing  the  development  of  the  idol  during 
liistorical  times — a work  which  is  much  needed.  Many  illustra- 
tions of  Indian  sculpture  will  be  found  in  V.  A.  Smith,  A 
History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Oxford,  1911.  The 
existing  books  on  Hindu  mythology  and  cults,  such  as  E. 
Moor,  The  Hindu  Pantheon,  London,  1810 ; C.  Coleman, 
Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  do.  1832;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Hindu 
Mythology,  Vedic  and  Puranic^,  Calcutta,  1900;  J.  Dowson, 
Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mythology,  London,  1879  ; B. 
Ziegenbalg,  Genealogy  of  the  South  Indian  Gods,  Madras, 
1869,  are  largely  based  on  literary  sources,  and  give  little 
information  on  local  temples,  their  images,  and  cultus.  The 
illustrations  of  these  works  are,  as  a rule,  inferior.  For  the 
earlier  period  much  information  will  be  found  in  the  various 
series  of  Archaeological  Reports  edited  by  A.  Cunningham,  J. 
Burgess,  J.  H.  Marshall,  and  others,  with  sjjecial  works,  such 
as  A.  Cunningham,  The  Bhilsa  Topes,  London,  1854,  Stupa  of 
Bharhut,  do.  1879,  Mahdbodhi,  do.  1892;  J.  Fergmsson  and  J. 
Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India,  do.  1880 ; A.  Griinwedel, 
BiLddhist  Art  in  India,  ed.  J.  Burgess,  do.  1901 ; J.  Fergusson, 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  do.  1S68,  21873,  and  History  of 
Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture‘s,  do.  1910;  al-Birunl,  India, 
tr.  E.  C.  Sachau,  do.  1910  ; the  article,  including  a bibliography, 
in  IGI,  1908,  ii.  89fF. ; J.  N.  Farquhar,  Crown  of  Hinduism, 
Oxford,  1913.  For  the  Tantrik  worship  of  images,  see  Tantra  of 
the  Great  Liberation  (M ahanirvdna  Tantra),  ed.  A.  Avalon, 
and  Hymns  to  the  Goddess,  tr.  A.  and  E.  Avalon,  London,  1913. 
For  idolatry  in  its  modern  forms  the  information  is  scattered 
through  a wide  literature  of  Indian  ethnographj' — accounts  of 
tribes  and  castes,  local  gazetteers,  census  reports,  and  similar 
publications,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article.  W.  CroOKE. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Japanese  and  Korean). 
—I.  Japanese.—!.  In  the  indigenous  religion. 
— 1.  The  use  of  images  and  idols  as  objects  of 
worship  is  not  indigenous  to  Japan,  for  one  charac- 
teristic of  pure  Shinto  is  the  absence  of  all  figures. 
Among  the  archaeological  remains  of  greatest  anti- 
quity, however,  many  clay  images  of  men,  and  of 
horses  and  other  animals,  known  as  haniwa,  have 
been  found  in  the  burial  vaults  of  Imperial  and 
noble  families.  It  had  been  the  custom  at  a 
funeral  to  sacrifice  attendants,  servants,  and 
beasts  of  burden,  that  they  might  accompany 
their  master  upon  his  journey  and  attend  him  in 
the  spirit  land.  In  the  rei^  of  Suijin  (29  B.C.- 
A.D.  23),  when  the  Queen  died,  Nomi-no-suknne, 
councillor  to  the  throne,  advised  the  Emperor  to 
substitute  clay  images  for  living  victims.  One 
hundred  potters  were  summoned  from  Idzumo  to 
the  court,  and  these  made  figures  which  were 
placed  about  the  royal  tomb.  The  custom  thus 
established  was  followed  hy  the  nobles  and  promi- 
nent families  for  several  hundred  years,  down  to 
the  7th  cent.  a.d.  Recent  excavations  in  ancient 
tombs  have  brought  haniwa  to  light  in  as  many  as 
32  provinces  of  the  Empire,  thus  witnessing  to 
their  widely  prevailing  use.  The  rules  concerning 
tomb-construction  issued  in  the  first  year  of 
Taikwa  (A.D.  645)  make  no  mention  of  haniv.'a-. 
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but  in  special  cases  their  use  was  probably  con- 
tinued to  a later  date.  The  latest  instance  was 
in  1912,  when  haniwa  were  placed  by  the  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  Meiji  Tenno,  in  deference  to  ancient 
custom  and  sentiment.  At  no  time  were  these 
images  objects  of  worship,  though  they  possessed 
religious  significance  as  symbolic  offerings  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (see,  further,  art.  Human 
Sacrifice  [Japanese  and  Korean]). 

2.  Although  in  Shinto  no  images  are  used  to 
represent  objects  of  worship,  a mirror  is  usually 
placed  in  the  holy  place  within  the  shrine.  The 
mirror  within  the  Shrine  at  Ise  is  alleged  to  be  the 
one  used  by  Ama-terasu,  the  sun-goddess,  or 
ancestress  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  octagonal, 
although  usually  the  mirrors  are  round.  They 
are  not  strictly  objects  of  worship,  but  typical  of 
the  human  heart  which  in  its  purity  reflects  the 
image  of  Deity ; and  faithful  followers  of  Shinto 
are  instructed  to  bow  before  the  mirror  of  the 
shrine  morning  and  evening  in  an  act  of  self- 
examination. 

3.  Before  the  mirror  of  the  Shinto  shrine  hang 
the  gohei,  strips  of  white  paper  cut  into  small 
squares  and  draped  upon  an  upright  of  wood, 
supposed  to  symbolize  the  ancient  offerings  of 
cloth.  Together  with  the  mirror,  the  gohei  are 
not  infrequently  objects  of  popular  worship. 

4.  About  the  shrine  the  shime-nawa,  a straw 
rope  with  tufts  of  straw  or  cut  paper  at  regular 
intervals,  is  often  hung.  This  rope  may  be  placed 
about  anything  considered  sacred  or  worthy  of 
reverent  care,  and  is  supposed  to  avert  evil  in- 
fluences. Trees,  rocks,  and  caverns  are  occasion- 
ally so  defended  ; and  the  custom  of  surrounding 
with  straw  rope  the  area  upon  which  a house  is  to 
be  erected  may  have  its  origin  in  the  idea  of  thus 
averting  evil. 

ii.  As  INFLUENCED  BY  BUDDHISM. — The  begin- 
ning of  real  image-making  in  Japan  dates  from  the 
coming  of  Buddhism,  whose  influence  is  to  be 
noted  even  in  Shinto  shrines,  for  a gradual  mutual 
adaptation  took  place  and  various  images  came  to 
be  placed  in  the  shrines. 

1.  The  most  popular  of  these  is  that  of  Sugawara 
Michizane  (t  A.D.  901),  worshipped  by  the  people 
under  the  posthumous  name  of  Tenjin,  as  the  god 
of  learning,  especially  of  calligraphy.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  robe  of  an  ancient  court-noble  seated 
on  a matted  floor. 

2.  The  Ni-o  or  Deva,  as  gate-guardians  to  scare 
away  demons,  are  often  found  before  Shinto 
shrines  as  well  as  before  the  temples  of  certain 
Buddhist  sects  ; and  the  images  of  animals  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  specific  deities  are  placed 
in  their  shrines  and  popularly  worshipped  as 
images  of  the  deity  itself.  For  example,  Inari, 
called  also  Uga-no-Mitama,  is  the  goddess  of  rice, 
and  hence  much  worshipped  by  Japanese,  who  are 
rice-raising,  rice-eating  people.  The  fox  is  her 
servant  or  messenger ; and  images  of  foxes  are 
always  found  at  Inari  shrines,  being  regarded  by 
many  as  images  of  the  goddess  herself.  In  the 
case  of  Benten,  one  of  the  seven  deities  of  luck, 
tlie  snake,  her  attendant,  is  often  imaged  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  goddess. 

3.  Images  of  Buddha.— For  the  most  part, 
images  to  which  religious  reverence  is  paid  are 
closely  associated  with  Buddhist  temifles.  The 
first  record  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhistic 
images  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  a.d.  522,  Shibatatsu 
of  Ryo  (one  of  the  provinces  of  China  at  that 
time)  came  to  Japan  and  settled  in  Yamato, 
bringing  with  him  several  images  which  were 
worshipped  in  his  home.  The  people  in  general, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  f.act.  Some 
time  later,  in  A.D.  552,  the  Korean  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Japanese  court,  who  brought 


a gilt-bronze  statue  of  Buddha  with  hanging 
canopies  and  several  Buddhist  Scriptures.  The 
new  faith  gained  ground  through  favour  of  the 
court  circle,  and  the  making  of  images  became  a 
professional  art.  Shibatatsu  was  himself  a skilled 
sculptor,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  grand- 
son, the  latter,  Tori-bus.shi,  being  con.sidered  one 
of  the  greatest  ever  known  in  Japan.  Several  of 
the  most  famous  images  at  Horyuji,  the  oldest 
Buddhist  temple  in  Japan,  are  declared  to  be  by 
his  hand.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Bintoku  (A.D.  577) 
the  king  of  Kudara  made  a present  to  the  court  of 
Japan  of  a large  image  of  Buddha  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  artist ; and  in  A.D.  585  a 
Japanese  sculptor  is  known  to  have  executed  two 
images  of  Buddha.  The  images  of  this  early 
period  were  of  wood  ; but  during  the  reign  of 
Bintoku  a large  stone  image  of  ^liroku  was  pre- 
sented by  the  court  of  Kudara,  and  set  the  fa.shion 
for  work  in  stone.  Gradually  bronze,  clay,  and 
hard  lacquer  were  used  ; and  images  were  made  in 
great  numbers,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century.  This  continued  till  the  12th  cent., 
when  the  art  began  to  decline.  From  the  8th  to 
the  12th  cent.,  many  famous  sculptors,  including 
Keibunkai  and  Kasuga  (8th  cent.),  Eshin  (10th 
cent.),  Jocho,  Kokei,  and  Unkei  (11th  cent.),  and 
Tankei  and  Kwankei  (12th  cent.),  devoted  their 
energy  and  skill  almost  exclusively  to  the  making 
of  Buddhist  images  and  idols.  Among  the  most 
famous  images  are  t\\a  claibntsu  in  Kara,  Kamakura, 
and  Kyoto.  See  art.  Daibutsu. 

4.  One  of  the  most  popular  objects  of  worship 
is  the  image  of  Kwannon  (Skr.  Avalokitesvara 

the  goddess  of  mercy,  who  listens  to  the 
prayers  of  the  unhapjiy.  The  sex  of  the  deity  is 
a matter  of  dispute,  but  in  popular  worshij)  the 
pity  invoked  is  that  of  the  eternally  feminine. 
The  San-ju-san-gen-do,  a temple  to  Kwannon  in 
Kyoto,  contains  33,833  images  of  the  deity.  The 
temple  was  originally  founded  by  the  cx-emperor 
Toba  in  1132,  and  in  1662  the  present  building  was 
erected.  Ranged  in  rising  tiers  throughout  the 
length  of  the  temple  are  1000  figures,  each  5 ft. 
high,  and  bearing  upon  its  head  and  hands  smaller 
images,  making  a total  of  33,333.  Some  of  these 
were  executed  by  the  best  artists  of  their  time  ; 
and,  while  all  represent  the  same  deity,  no  two 
are  exactly  alike  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  myriad 
hands  which  hold  forth  various  articles. 

5.  Jizo  (Skr.  Ksitigarbha)  is  a very  common 
figure,  not  only  in  temples,  but  also  along  country 
roadsides  and  by  mountain  jiaths.  He  is  a helper 
of  those  in  trouble  ; and  is  especially  besought  by 
pregnant  women  and  by  children.  A stone  image 
of  Jizo  swathed  in  little  bibs,  the  offerings  of 
women  in  distress,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
sights  amid  all  the  image-worship  of  Japan. 

6.  Among  other  popular  Buddliist  images  may 
be  mentioned  Rakan,  Emma,  Fudo,  and  Benzuru. 
Rakan  (Ski'  Arhan)  includes  all  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Sakyamuni,  such  as  < he  five  hundred 
disciples  (Gohya'lcu  Rakan)  or  the  sixteen  disciples 
(Juroku  Rakan).  Emma  (Yama  ’ nja)  is  the  ruler 
of  the  Buddhist  hell,  a most  ferocious-looking 
image.  Fudo  (Achala),  the  immovable,  is  repre- 
sented in  blazing  fire.  Benzuru,  one  of  the  sixteen 
Rakan,  is  a god  of  healing  sympathy  ; and  the 
lower  classes  believe  that  their  bodily  diseases  will 
be  healed  by  their  touching  the  corresponding  part 
of  his  sacred  image. 

7.  The  seven  gods  of  Luck — Ebisu,  Daikoku, 
Benten,  Fukurokuju,  Bishamon,  Jurojin,  and 
Hotei— receive  special  regard  from  merchants  and 
small  traders.  Their  images,  now  as  much  in  jest 
as  in  earnest,  are  frequently  to  be  seen  ; and 
figures  of  them  adorn  popular  advertisements. 
The  present  trend  of  things  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
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fact  that  less  and  less  respect  is  paid  to  the  images 
which  once  meant  something  very  real  in  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  people. 

8.  Besides  images,  the  commonest  object  of  wor- 
ship is  the  ancestral  tablet,  ihai,  which  plays  a prom- 
inent part  in  Japanese  Buddhism.  The  custom 
was  introduced  from  China  and  is  universal  among 
all  classes  of  people,  and  with  Shintoists  as  well  as 
Buddhists.  The  tablets  are  usually  of  rectangular 
shape,  a slip  of  planed  wood,  rounded  at  the  top, 
and  placed  on  a pedestal.  The  size  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  or  wealth  of  the  family  and  the 
age  of  the  dead.  On  the  front  side  is  inscribed 
the  posthumous  name  of  the  dead,  and  on  the  hack 
the  date  of  his  or  her  birth  and  death.  They  are 
put  in  a small  shrine  or  on  a shelf,  not  infrequently 
with  the  images  of  Ainida  or  other  Buddhist  deities, 
and  are  placed  in  a room  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose  or  in  a sitting  room  of  the  family.  Often 
duplicates  of  the  tablets  are  kept  in  the  Buddhist 
temples  of  their  own  attachment.  For  a certain 
length  of  time  after  death  food  and  drink  are 
offered,  generally  until  the  49th  day,  and  there- 
after on  the  100th  day  and  on  the  1st,  3rd,  7th,  13th, 
25th,  33rd,  and  50th  anniversary.  The  idea  of 
these  offerings  before  the  tablets  is  not  the  same 
as  for  deities.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  feeding  the 
souls  in  the  world  beyond,  or  simply  to  keep  bright 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  Priests  are  invited  on 
the  anniversaries  to  read  scriptures  before  ihai. 
In  the  time  of  the  6ow.-festival  on  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  days  of  Julj'  (old  calendar)  the  souls  of  the 
dead  are  believed  to  come  to  the  world  in  order  to 
visit  the  members  of  their  family,  when  special 
feasts  are  offered  before  the  tablets.  The  custom 
is  steadily  declining,  giving  way  to  the  coming  in 
of  more  intelligent  faith. 

9.  Picture-trampling. — It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that,  following  the  introduction  of  Homan 
Catholic  Christianity  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
the  16th  cent.,  the  persecution  found  expression  in 
a peculiar  form  of  efumi,  or  picture-tramping,  all 
suspected  of  Christian  sympathies  being  required 
to  trample  upon  the  picture  of  the  Christ.  Later, 
an  iron  plate  was  substituted  for  the  picture  ; and 
the  practice  was  continued  until  the  beginning  of 
the  RIeiji  era,  when  religious  freedom  was  allowed 
to  the  people. 

II.  Korean. — Buddhism  was  introduced  into 
Korea  at  a time  when  the  country  still  formed 
three  separate  kingdoms — Shiragi,  Korai,  and 
Kudara. 

1.  Buddhist  images. — Korai,  being  nearest  to 
China,  vras  the  first  to  receive  Buddhist  mission- 
aries, with  whom  came  the  idols  of  that  faith,  in 
A.D.  343.  Soon  after  there  was  built  a large 
Buddhist  temple  called  Iburanji.  Twelve  years 
later.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Kudara,  and 
forty  years  later  into  Shiragi,  gradually  spreading- 
over  the  entire  peninsula.  The  idols  and  images 
in  the  Korean  temples  are  for  the  most  part  not 
different  from  those  in  Japan,  images  of  Buddha, 
Kwannon,  Amida,  Jizo,  Emma,  and  Rakan  being 
most  frequent.  The  largest  Buddhist  statue  in 
Korea  is  that  of  Miroku  (Maitreya),  in  the  temple 
of  Kwanchokji  in  the  province  of  South  Chusei 
(Chung  Chong).  It  was  made  in  stone  about  1000 
years  ago,  by  a priest  called  Emyo  (Heimiung), 
who,  it  is  said,  employed  one  hundred  workmen 
for  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  55  ft.  in  height,  with 
a width  of  30  ft.  On  the  forehead,  which 
measures  6 ft.  in  width,  is  set  a precious  stone. 

2.  In  addition  to  Buddhist  images,  the  image  of 
Kwang-woo  is  freq'uently  seen.  Kwang-woo  was 
an  ancient  Chinese  general ; and  in  the  city  of 
Seoul  alone  there  are  four  shrines  to  his  honour, 
one  each  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  He 
is  popular  as  a household  deity  with  the  common 


people ; and  the  images  of  Gentoku,  Chohi,  and 
Komei,  three  other  generals,  are  often  placed  near 
his. 

3.  The  mountain-god. --The  image  of  the 
mountain-god  is  that  of  an  old  man  mounted  upon 
a tiger.  He  is  very  popular,  and  occupies  small 
shrines  upon  the  hill-tops. 

4.  Post-gods. — Everywhere  in  Korea,  by  the 
wayside  and  at  the  entrance  to  villages,  stand 
demon-posts,  rudely  cut  with  grinning  teeth  and 
horrible  faces.  They  were  originally  distance- 
posts,  which  gradually  became  objects  of  worship, 
believed  to  be  strong  defences  against  the  countless 
forces  of  the  unseen  world. 

5.  Ta  Chue,  or  ‘the  Lord-of-the-place,’ is  made 
of  straw  in  a hollow  form  generally  about  1 ft. 
long  and  5 in.  wide  ; and  within  him  are  placed  old 
coins,  bits  of  pretty  cloth,  and  similar  treasures. 
He  is  enshrined  in  the  corner  of  the  roof,  of  the 
kitchen  or  store-house,  and  offered  mochi  (rice 
cake)  on  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  the  old  calendar 
months.  He  is  supposed  to  avert  evil  and  bring 
luck  to  his  owner. 

Literature.  — B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese*, 
London,  1902;  John  Murray,  llandbook  for  Japan,  do.  1907  ; 
Kakuzo  Okakura,  The  Ideals  of  the  East,  do.  1904. 

Tasuku  Harada. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Lapps  and  Samoyeds). 
— The  worship  of  idols  and  images  of  wood  and 
stone  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  to 
all  the  Ugrian  races  occupying  the  Arctic  regions 
of  the  Eurasian  continent.  This  worship  still  sur- 
idves  among  the  Samoyeds  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  it  has  not  been  long  abandoned  by  the  Samelats, 
or  Sameh,  of  Lapland,  otherwise  known  as  Finns  or 
Lapps,  the  former  term  being  current  in  Norway, 
and  the  latter  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Britain,  and 
other  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Lap- 
land  outwardly  professed  the  Lutheran  form  of 
Christianity  as  early  as  the  17th  cent.  ; but  even 
at  that  time  they  secretly  retained  the  religious 
ideas  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers. Of  the  condition  of  the  Lapland  Samelats 
in  the  17th  cent.,  the  best  contemporary  exponent 
is  John  Scheffer,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Upsala,  whose  Lapponia,  published  at  Frankfort 
in  1673  (Eng.  tr.,  Oxford,  1674),  contains  very  pre- 
cise accounts  of  the  existing  religious  practices  of 
these  people.  A striking  feature  of  the  Lapp 
religion  was  the  worship  of  certain  idols. 

These  were  two  in  number,  popularly  known  as 
‘the  wooden  god’  and  ‘the  stone  god.’  The 
wooden  god  {muora  jubmel)  was  called  Aijeke, 
‘the  ancestor,’  and,  alternatively,  Thor,  or  Tier- 
mes,  ‘the  thunderer.’  It  may  be  that  the  name 
of  Thor,  and  his  association  with  this  particular 
idol,  ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a Teutonic 
intrusion  in  Lapland,  but  that  is  a detail  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here.  The  image 
of  Aijeke  or  Thor  was  always  made  of  birch  wood. 

‘ Of  this  wood  they  make  so  many  idols  as  they  have  sacrifices, 
and,  when  they  have  done,  they  keep  them  in  a cave  by  some 
hill  side.  The  shape  of  them  is  very  rude ; only  at  the  top  they 
are  made  to  represent  a man’s  head  ’ (Scheffer,  p.  40,  Eng.  tr.). 

Scheffer’s  book  portrays  one  of  the  rudest  of 
these  idols,  a mere  wooden  block,  but  there  is  also 
a more  elaborate  representation  of  Thor’s  image, 
standing  upon  a table  or  altar.  The  trunk  is 
simply  a block  of  wood,  with  sticks  projecting  on 
either  side  to  represent  arms.  At  the  end  of  the 
right  arm  is  fixed  a mallet,  intended  for  the  hammer 
of  Thor.  Across  the  chest  are  cross-belts  or  ban- 
doliers. The  head  is  shaped  to  resemble  a human 
head,  -nuth  eyes,  eyebrows,  nose,  and  mouth.  On 
either  side  of  the  skull  are  two  spikes,  iu  accord- 
ance with  Scheffer’s  words  : 

‘ Into  his  head  they  drive  a nail  of  iron  or  steel,  and  a small 
piece  of  flint  to  strike  fire  with,  if  he  hath  a mind  to  it  ’ (p.  40). 

On  the  table,  in  front  of  the  figure,  is  a plate  of 
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birch  bark,  containinj^'  portions  of  a sacrificed 
reindeer.  Behind  the  figure  are  deer’s  antlers,  and 
round  the  base  of  the  table  are  branches  of  birch 
and  pine.  A Lapp  kneels  in  adoration  before  the 
altar. 

Gustaf  von  Diiben,  in  his  work  Om  Lappland 
och  Lapparne  (Stockholm,  1873,  p.  288),  reproduces 
a drawing  from  a MS  of  the  year  1671,  by  liehn, 
Stockholm,  which  is  in  close  agreement  with 
Schefier’s  contemporaneous  picture.  Rehn’s  dravr- 
ing  shows  three  images  of  Thor  upon  one  table, 
and  in  front  of  them  are  three  upright  sticks  bear- 
ing portions  of  the  sacrificed  animal.  Von  Diiben 
draws  attention  to  the  branches  adorning  the  sides 
of  the  altar,  to  the  two  antler-heads  between  tlie 
images  of  Thor,  to  the  hammers  wielded  in  each 
hand  of  these  images,  and  to  the  haloes  encircling 
their  heads.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  is  an  essential  element  in  the  worship  of 
these  idols.  Scheffer  states  that  the  Lapps  make 
a new  image  to  Thor  every  autumn,  consecrating 
it  by  killing  a reindeer,  and  smearing  the  idol  with 
its  blood  and  fat.  The  skull,  feet,  and  horns  are 
placed  behind  the  image.  Part  of  the  meat  is 
eaten  by  the  Lapps,  and  part  is  buried,  together 
with  the  bones. 

In  addition  to  ‘ the  wooden  god,’  the  Lapps  also 
worshipped  ‘the  stone  god’  (hied  Me  jubmel), 
otherwise,  in  Swedish,  Storjunkar,  or  ‘ tne  great 
Lord.’  The  term  seita  was  also  applied,  generic- 
ally,  to  a stone  god.  In  form,  the  seita  sometimes 
resembled,  or  was  supposed  to  resemble,  a bird,  or 
a man,  or  some  other  creature. 

‘ The  truth  is,  its  shape  is  so  rude  that  they  may  sooner  fancy 
it  like  something  themselves  than  persuade  other  people  that  it 
is  so.  Their  imagination  is  so  strong  that  they  really  believe 
it  represents  their  Storjunkar,  and  worship  it  accordingly. 
Neither  do  they  use  any  art  in  polishing  it,  but  take  it  as  they 
find  it  upon  the  bants  of  lakes  and  rivers.  In  this  shape,  there- 
fore, they  worship  it,  not  as  though  it  were  so  made  by  chance, 
but  by  the  immediate  will  and  procurement  of  their  god 
Storjunkar,  that  it  might  be  sacred  to  him  ’ (Scheffer,  p.  41). 

The  last  sentence,  it  will  be  seen,  implies  that 
the  seita  was  the  medium  through  which  an  in- 
visible deity  was  worshipped,  and  was  not  itself  an 
object  of  worship.  Von  Diiben  shows  (op.  cit.  pp. 
236-246)  representations  of  three  Lapp  seitas,  one 
taken  from  a reindeer-pasture  and  another  from  a 
stream,  while  the  third,  of  white  marble,  with  a 
covering  or  cap  of  calcareous  spar,  was  found  in  a 
small  island,  at  a spot  known  to  Lapp  tradition  as 
a place  of  sacrifice,  where  many  horns  and  bones 
were  found.  It  may  be  added  that,  although  the 
seitas  are  generally  quite  unworked,  there  are 
some  instances  in  which  the  upper  part  has  been 
carved  sufficiently  to  bring  out  a resemblance  to 
the  head  of  a man  or  of  an  animal. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Storjunkar  were  very  similar  to  those  associated 
with  ‘the  wooden  god.’  The  animal  specially 
selected  for  sacrifice  was  a male  reindeer.  Its  right 
ear  having  been  pierced  and  a red  thread  run 
through  it,  the  reindeer  was  killed,  and  its  blood 
carefully  preserved  in  a barrel.  The  officiating 
priest  then  took  the  blood,  some  of  the  fat,  the 
antlers,  the  bones  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  feet 
and  hoofs,  to  the  hill  where  the  sacred  stone  had 
already  been  placed.  Uncovering  his  head  and 
bowing  reverently,  he  then  anointed  the  stone  with 
the  fat  and  blood,  and  placed  the  antlers  behind  it, 
the  right  horn  having  the  ]ienis  of  the  reindeer 
attached  to  it,  while  on  the  left  horn  was  an 
amulet  of  tin  and  silver  worked  together  with 
red  thread. 

Although  not  represented  by  any  special  image, 
the  sun  was  also  worshipped  by  the  Lapps  of  the 
17th  century.  Scheffer  states  his  belief  that  the 
sun  was  incorporate  in  Thor,  who,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  sometimes  decorated  with  a nimbus  round  his 
head.  The  act  of  sun-worship,  at  any  rate,  was 


performed  before  the  altar  of  Thor,  upon  which 
occasion  the  sacrificial  bones  were  arranged  in  a 
circle  upon  the  altar. 

In  return  for  the  reverence  paid  to  them,  or 
through  them,  the  wooden  and  stone  gods  were 
believed  to  protect  their  worshippers  against  mis- 
fortune and  to  aid  them  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
Each  family  had  its  own  sacrificial  mount,  with  its 
wooden  or  stone  god  ; but  in  some  cases  individuals 
possessed  seitas  who  were  understood  to  be  specially 
interested  in  their  welfare  and  to  whom  they 
prayed. 

Rites  similar  to  these  are  common  to  other 
cognate  races  in  Northern  Europe  and  Siberia. 

‘The  Samojedes,  Ostiaka,  Vogfuls,  and  Lapps  all  smear  the 
mouths  of  their  idols  with  blood  and  fat'  (John  Abercromby, 
Pre-  and  Proto-hutoric  Finns,  London,  189S,  i.  159). 

Among  the  Samoyeds  of  to-day  the  religious 
practices  of  the  17th  cent.  Lapps  are  still  in  full 
swing,  as  sever.al  modern  travellers  have  shown. 
In  1875  and  1878  the  Sw'edish  explorer  Nordenskiold 
and  his  comrades  visited  sacrificial  sites  on  Vaygatz 
Island  and  the  Yalmal  Peninsula.  To  these  places 
the  Samoyeds  are  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages, 
sometimes  from  a distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  and  make  vows. 
At  a sacrificial  eminence  on  the  south-western 
headland  of  Vaygatz  Island,  the  Swedish  explorers 
found  a large  number  of  reindeer  skulls  and  horns, 
bones  of  the  bear,  various  objects  of  metal,  and 
several  hundreds  of  idols,  described  as 
‘small  wooden  sticks,  the  upper  portions  o(  which  were 
carved  very  clumsily  in  the  form  of  the  human  countenance, 
most  of  them  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  but  some  of  them  370 
centimetres  in  length.  They  were  ail  stuck  in  the  ground  on 
the  south-east  part  of  the  eminence.  Near  the  place  of  sacrifice 
there  were  to  be  seen  pieces  of  drift-wood  and  remains  of  the 
fireplace  at  which  tlie  sacrificial  meal  was  prepared.  Our  guide 
told  us  that  at  these  meals  the  mouths  of  the  idols  were  be- 
smeared with  blood  and  wetted  with  brandy,  and  the  former 
statement  was  confirmed  by  the  large  spots  of  blood  which  were 
found  on  most  of  the  large  idols  below  the  holes  intended  to 
represent  the  mouth  ’ (Nordenskiold,  Voyagtof  tht  grga,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1881,  i.  94  f.) 

That  these  customs  are  still  in  force  seems  quite 
evident.  In  1894,  Frederick  Jackson,  in  the  course 
of  his  expedition  to  Franz- Josef  Land,  learned  that 
the  Samoyeds  of  Vaygatz  at  that  date  were  ac- 
customed to  sacrifice  a reindeer  to  their  god,  kill- 
ing the  animal  by  slow  degvees.  The  Samoyeds, 
moreover,  carry  small  portable  gods  with  them 
during  their  sledge-journeys.  In  1878,  Nordens- 
kiold purchased  four  of  these  gods  from  a Samoyed 
woman.  Two  of  them  were  dolls,  one  was  a minia- 
ture garment,  and  the  fourth  was  ‘ a stone,  ivrapped 
round  with  rags  and  hung  with  brass  plates,  a 
corner  of  the  stone  forming  the  countenance  of  the 
human  figure  it  was  intended  to  resemble’  (op.  cit. 
i.  86).  This  last  appears  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  ‘stone  god,’  or  seita,  of  the  Lapps. 

‘ Professor  De  Harlez  thinks  it  possible  that  the  small  domestio 
idols  of  felt  and  rags,  used  by  the  Mongols,  and  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  year  1200  by  Armenian  authors,  may  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Buddhist  preachers,  as  Vartan  states  without 
hesitation  ’ (.\hercromby,  op.  cit.  i.  163). 

The  stationary  wooden  idols  of  the  Samoyeds 
seem  to  have  been  larger  in  past  times.  Martinifere 
in  1653,  Linschoten  in  1601,  and  an  old  Dutch 
engraving  reproduced  by  Nordenskiold  (i.  84)  all 
show  images  as  large  as  a man  ; and  in  the  last 
instance  the  human  trunk  as  well  as  the  head 
is  carved  with  some  elaboration.  Probably  the 
earliest  written  description  of  Samoyed  idols  is 
that  given  by  an  English  traveller,  Stephen  Bur- 
rough,  in  1556  (Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  new  edition, 
Glasgow,  1903-05,  ‘ Principal  Navigations,’  ii.  338). 
Burrougli  speaks  of  his  visit  to 

‘a  heap  of  the  Samoeds  idols,  which  were  in  number  above 
800,  the  worst  and  the  most  unartificiall  worke  that  e\  er  I saw  : 
the  eyes  and  mouthes  of  sundrie  of  them  were  bloodie,  they 
had  the  shape  of  men,  women,  and  children,  very  ijroJ’lj 
wrought,  & that  which  they  liad  made  for  other  parts,  \m\s 
also  sprinckled  with  blood.  'Some  of  their  idols  were  an  olde 
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sticke  with  two  or  three  notches,  made  with  a knife  in  it.  . . . 
There  was  one  of  their  sleds  broken,  and  lay  by  the  heape  of 
idols,  & there  I saw  a deers  skinne  which  the  foules  had 
spo3'led : and  before  certaine  of  their  idols  blocks  were  made  as 
high  as  their  mouthes,  being  all  bloody,  I thought  that  to  be 
the  table  whereon  they  offered  their  sacrifice.’ 

A comparison  of  these  various  statements  makes 
it  evident  that  the  idol- worship  of  the  Samoyeds 
and  of  the  Lapp  Samelats  was  substantially  the 
same.  The  only  striking  difference  is  that  the 
Samoyed  idols  have  not  the  outstretched  arms 
wielding  the  hammer  of  Thor  which  formerly 
characterized  the  wooden  gods  of  Lapland.  It  is 
reasonable  to  presume,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
Thor  and  his  hammer  was  introduced  into  Lapland 
from  the  South. 

Litbrattob. — Appended  to  Von  Duben’s  Lappland  (Stock- 
holm, 1873)  there  is  a list  of  over  250  works  relating  to  Lapps, 
a considerable  number  of  which  include  references  to  their 
religion.  Nearly  as  ample  is  the  bibliography  prefixed  to 
Abercromby’s  Finns  (London,  1898).  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  C.  E.  Lenequist,  De  superstitions  veterum  Fennorum, 
Abo,  1782 ; C.  Ganander,  Mythologia  Fennica,  do.  1789 ; A. 
Andelin,  ‘Religion  der  heidnischen  Lappen,’in  Erman’s  Archiv 
fiir  wiasenschaftl.  Kunde  Russlands,  xx.  167-180  and  349-365  ; 
and  V.  M.  Mikhailovskii,  ‘ Shamanism  in  Siberia  and  European 
Russia,'  in  JAI  xxiv.  (1894)  62. 

David  MacEitchie. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Muslim).— Muham- 
mad protested  strongly  against  idolatry,  but  other 
Arabs  had  done  so  before  him.  While  he  was  j’et 
a lad,  there  were  men,  called  the  Ifanifs,  who  re- 
jected the  gross  idolatry  around  them.  Some  of 
these  afterwards  became  Christians ; some  remained 
Unitarians.  Of  the  latter,  Zaid  ibn  'Amr  was  one 
of  the  chief.  He  embraced  neither  Christianity 
nor  Judaism,  but  said  that  he  worshipped  the  God 
of  Abraham.  He  kept  entirely  aloof  from  idol- 
Avorsliip  and  all  connected  therewith,  and  had  a 
great  influence  on  Muhammad’s  early  preaching. 
So  long  as  Muhammad  only  exhorted  to  better 
lives,  or  spoke  of  the  Last  Day,  the  Meccans 
treated  him  with  good-humoured  contempt ; but 
when  he  attacked  the  idolatry  of  the  Kaba,  the 
case  was  different.  He  must  respect  their  temple 
and  its  gods,  for  which  Mecca  was  famed  far  and 
■wide.  His  uncle  Abu  Talib  begged  him  to  make 
some  concession,  but  he  replied,  ‘ Say  there  is  no 
God  except  Allah,  and  renounce  what  you  worship 
beside  Him.’  So  the  friendly  offices  of  his  uncle 
came  to  nothing.  The  persecution  now  became 
severe.  The  Meccans  called  him  a liar,  a de- 
moniac, a sorcerer.  Again  he  had  to  seek  the 
protection  of  his  powerful  relatives.  Some  of  the 
Meccan  leaders  then  proposed  that  the  God  of 
Muhammad  should  be  worshipped  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Meccan  deities,  or  alternately  each 
year.  Muhammad  did  not  fall  into  the  snare, 
but  produced  this  revelation,  showing  that  the 
two  religions  must  be  kept  quite  distinct : 

‘ Say,  O ye  unbelievers,  I worship  not  that  which  ye  worship, 
and  ye  do  not  worship  that  which  I worship ; I shall  never  wor- 
ship that  which  ye  worship,  neither  will  ye  worship  that  which 
I worship.  To  you  be  your  religion  ; to  me  my  religion  ’ (cix.). 

Very  soon  after  he  gave  the  most  emphatic  testi- 
mony to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Qur’an  : 

‘ Say,  He  is  God  alone : God  the  Eternal ! He  begetteth 
not,  and  He  is  not  begotten  ; and  there  is  none  like  unto  Him  ’ 
(cxii.). 

Still  the  people  of  Mecca  were  hard-hearted,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Prophet  at  this  time  is  full  of 
denunciations  of  the  despicable  person,  the  back- 
biter, the  defamer,  the  insolent,  as  he  terms  the 
prominent  individuals  who  led  the  opposition.  Pro- 
tected himself  by  his  powerful  family  connexions, 
the  Prophet  could  not  save  his  followers  from  per- 
secution, and  a number  took  refuge  in  Abyssinia. 
His  cause  did  not  gain  ground.  Then  came  another 
proposal  for  compromise.  A leading  man  of  IMecca 
was  deputed  to  call  on  Muhammad  and  to  point 
out  to  him  that  blaspheming  their  gods,  reviling 
their  religion,  and  charging  them  and  their  fore- 


fathers ■with  unbelief  had  done  no  good.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  come  to  some  terms?  If  he 
would  only  acknowledge  their  deities,  the  Meccans 
would  accept  Allah  as  one  of  their  gods  anil  wor- 
ship him.  It  was  a great  temptation.  Under 
circumstances  such  as  these,  Muhamm.ad  one  day 
came  upon  a group  of  men  near  the  Kaba,  and  in 
a friendly  way  began  to  recite  the  opening  verses 
of  sura  liii.  : 

‘By  the  star  when  it  setteth,  I'our  compatriot  erreth  not,  nor 
is  he  led  astray,  neither  speaketh  he  from  mere  impulse.  The 
Qur’an  is  no  other  than  a revelation  revealed  to  him : One 
mighty  in  power  taught  it  him.’ 

Then  he  went  on  to  refer  to  some  of  the  Meccan 
idols  byname.  ‘Do  you  see  al-Lat  and  al-'Uzza 
and  Manat,  the  third  besides?’  Then,  to  the 
astonishment  and  joy  of  the  Meccans,  came  the 
words : ‘ These  are  the  exalted  females,  and  verily 
their  intercession  is  to  be  hoped  for.’  They  pros- 
trated themselves  in  worship  and  said,  ‘ Now  we 
know  that  it  is  God  alone  that  giveth  life  and 
taketh  it  away ; that  createth  and  supporteth. 
These  our  goddesses  make  intercession  for  us,  and, 
as  thou  hast  accorded  to  them  a position,  we  are 
content  to  follow  thee.’  Thus  were  they  willing 
to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  compact.  But  to  the 
credit  of  Muhammad  it  must  be  said  that  he  saw 
the  grave  eri'or  that  he  had  committed,  and  that 
the  people  would  still  retain  their  idols.  Tradition 
records  that  a verse  inserted  in  a later  sura  now 
came,  showing  Muhammad  that  as  other  prophets 
had  been  tempted  of  the  devil  so  had  he : 

‘ We  have  not  sent  an  apostle  or  prophet  before  thee,  among 
whose  desires  Satan  injected  not  some  wrong  desire,  hut  God 
shall  bring  to  nought  that  which  Satan  had  suggested  ’ (xxii.  51). 
The  mind  of  the  Prophet  being  set  at  rest,  the 
revelation  came  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Qur’an  : 

‘ Do  you  see  al-Lat  and  al-'Uzza,  and  Manat,  the  third  idol 
besides?  What,  shall  ye  have  male  progeny  and  God  female? 
This  were,  indeed,  an  unfair  partition  I 'These  are  mere  names  : 
ye  and  your  fathers  named  them  thus  ’ (liii.  19-23). 

The  Meccans  were  much  displeased  at  this,  and 
said,  ‘ Dluhammad  hath  repented  of  his  favourable 
mention  of  the  rank  held  by  our  goddesses  before 
the  Lord.  He  hath  changed  the  same  and  brought 
other  words  in  their  stead.’  The  persecution  re- 
commenced ; but  Muhammad  henceforth  attempted 
no  compromise,  and  now  and  for  ever  broke  with 
idolatry.  He  received  a solemn  warning  never  to 
run  into  such  danger  again  ; 

‘ Verily,  they  had  well-nigh  beguiled  thee  from  what  we  re- 
vealed to  thee,  and  caused  thee  to  invent  some  other  thing  in 
our  name  ’ (xvii.  75). 

The  idols  of  IMecca  are  derided  : 

‘What  think  ye  of  the  gods  whom  ye  invoke  besides  Allah? 
Show  me  what  part  of  the  earth  they  have  created  ’ (xxxv.  38). 
Before  he  left  Mecca,  Muhammad  said  to  his 
opponents : 

‘ Call  now  on  those  whom  ye  made  God’s  companions ; and 
they  shall  call  on  them,  but  they  will  not  answer  them’ 
(xxviii.  64). 

The  statues  of  false  gods  furnish  fuel  for  hell ; 

‘ Fear  the  fire  prepared  for  the  infidels,  whose  fuel  is  men  and 
stones  ’ (ii.  22). 

Idolaters  are  likened  to 

‘ the  spider  who  buildeth  her  a house  : But,  verily,  frailest  of 
all  houses  surely  is  the  house  of  the  spider  ’ (xxix.  40). 

They  are  not  to  be  prayed  for  (ix.  115) ; their  end 
is  to  enter  into  the  fire  (vii.  36).  ^Marriage  with 
an  idolatress  is  forbidden  (ii.  220).  Idolatry  is  an 
unpardonable  sin  (iv.  51). 

A few  converts  were  gained  at  iMedlna,  who, 
when  they  came  to  Mecca  to  perform  the  annual 
pilgrimage,  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  Muham- 
mad, in  which  a promise  to  give  up  idol-worship, 
as  with  all  converts,  was  an  important  point. 
Later,  in  Medina  the  Prophet  made  it  quite  clear 
that  idolatry  was  a great  crime,  an  unpardonable 
sin ; 

‘ Verilv,  God  will  not  forgive  the  union  of  other  gods  with 
Himself'!  But  other  than  this  will  He  forgive  to  whom  He 
pleaseth.  And  he  who  uniteth  gods  with  God  hath  devised  a 
great  wickedness  ’ (iv.  51 ; ef.  116  f.). 
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In  the  year  A.D.  629,  Muhammad,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  chief  men  in  Mecca,  was  able  to 
perform  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Ka'ba,  and  went 
through  the  usual  ceremonies — after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Medina.  The  time,  however,  soon  came 
when  it  was  necessary  that  Mecca  should  be  the 
centre  of  the  new  religion  ; and  so,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a quarrel,  he  marched  witli  10,000  men 
against  the  city.  The  Meccans  saw  that  the  time 
for  opposition  was  past,  and  submitted.  Muham- 
mad proceeded  to  the  Ka'ba,  saluted  the  Black 
Stone,  but  destroyed  all  the  idols.  Idolaters  are 
henceforth  to  be  severely  dealt  with  : 

‘ When  the  sacred  months  are  past,  kill  those  who  join  other 
gods  with  God,  wherever  ye  shall  find  them ; and  seize  them, 
besiege  them,  and  lay  wait  for  them  with  every  kind  of  ambush  ; 
but  if  they  shall  convert,  and  observe  prayer,  and  pay  the  obli- 
gatory alms,  then  let  them  go  their  way  ’ (ix.  5). 

Idolaters  are  no  longer  to  make  the  pilgrimage  : 

‘ O Believers ! only  they  who  join  gods  with  God  are  unclean  I 
Let  them  not,  therefore,  after  this  year  come  near  the  sacred 
Temple  ’ (ix.  28). 

The  people  of  Taif  made  a stout  resistance  to 
Muhammad,  and,  when  they  finally  submitted, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  idols.  They 
received  fairly  good  terms,  but  this  request  could 
not  be  granted,  and  the  idols  were  all  destroyed 
by  Muslims  appointed  to  do  the  work.  Whilst 
Muhammad  destroyed  all  the  idols  at  Mecca,  he 
still  retained  the  pagan  ceremonial  of  the  Pil- 
grimage and  the  Black  Stone  as  an  object  of 
superstitious  reverence,  thus  leaving  the  old  stone- 
worship  of  the  pagan  Arabs  intact.  The  retention 
of  the  Pilgrimage  was  perhaps  a necessity  in  order 
to  win  over  all  the  Arab  tribes,  by  yielding  to  their 
reverence  for  Mecca  as  the  centre  of  a national 
faith ; but  it  has  worked  evil  since,  not  only  by 
giving  undue  importance  to  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  the  old  pagan  ritual,  but  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  Islam  was  started  as  a local  and 
national  religion,  and  that  rules  suited  for  Arabs 
in  the  7th  cent,  are  binding  on  the  most  diverse 
peoples  in  the  20th. 

There  is  a curious  tradition  which  relates  how  Muhammad 
was  lost  when  a little  boy.  An  old  man  comforted  his  nurse 
and  led  her  to  the  idol  liouse.  He  then  walked  seven  times 
round  the  idol,  kissed  its  head,  and  said,  ‘O  exalted  Hubal, 
wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  bring  back  Muhammad  ibn  'Abd  Allah, 
whose  wet-nurse  this  woman  is?’  Ilubal  and  the  other  idols 
fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  and  Hubal  said,  ‘O  old  man,  do 
not  mention  Ifuhammad’s  name  before  us  ; the  destruction  of 
ourselves  and  the  other  idols  and  the  idolaters  is  to  be  in  his 
hands.  Tell  the  idol-worshippers  that  our  greatest  sacriflcer  is 
to  be  Muhammad  ; that  is,  he  is  to  kill  us  all,  whilst  they  that 
follow  him  shall  be  safe  ’ (Mirkhond’s  liau^at-a^-^afa,  pt.  ii. 
vol.  i.  p.  115). 

The  Wahhabites,  who  are  most  careful  to  avoid 
anything  which  might  seem  to  impair  the  dogma 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  who  look  upon  many 
practices  of  other  Muslims  as  tending  towards 
polytheism,  or  shirk,  have  defined  the  latter  in 
these  four  terms : shirk  al-ihn,  ascribing  know- 
ledge to  others  than  God ; shirk  at  - tasarruf, 
ascribing  power  to  other  than  God ; shirk  al- 
'ibada,  offering  worship  to  created  things  ; shirk 
aVada,  performing  ceremonies  which  imply  reli- 
ance on  other  than  God.  It  is  shirk  al-'ilm  to 
suppose  that  prophets  and  holy  men  have  any 
knowledge  apart  from  that  which  God  gives  them. 
Hence  it  is  wrong  to  place  any  reliance  on  the 
words  of  soothsayers  and  astrologers.  It  is  shirk 
at-tasarruf  to  look  upon  any  human  being  as  an 
intercessor  with  God.  The  orthodox  view  is  that 
Muhammad  is  now  an  intercessor.  The  Wahha- 
bites deny  this  and  quote  the  verses  ; 

‘ Who  i3  he  that  can  intercede  with  Him  but  by  His  own  per- 
mission?’ (ii.  256).  ‘Say:  Intercession  is  wholly  with  God’ 
(xxxix.  45).  ‘No  intercession  shall  avail  with  llim  but  that 
which  He  shall  Himself  allow  ’ (x.xxiv.  22). 

It  is  shirk  nl-' ibada  to  prostrate  oneself  before  any 
created  thing,  or  to  visit  the  shrines  of  saints.  It 
is  shirk  al-'dda  to  trust  in  omens  anti  lucky  day.s 
and  to  keep  up  superstitious  practices.  Though 


idolatry  is  severely  condemned  and  the  worship  of 
idols  is  unknown,  saint-worship  is  very  common, 
and  in  all  Mmslim  lands  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 
of  holy  men  are  constantly  made. 

Literature. — Ttie  Karan,  tr.  G.  Sale 2,  London,  1825,  ‘Pre- 
liminary Discourse’ ; D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Mohammed,  London, 
1905 ; W.  Muir,  Life  of  Mahout,  London,  1861,  Edinburgi., 
1911 ; E.  Sell,  The  Life  of  Mutyammad,  London  and  Madrai. 
1913;  T.  P.  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam,  London,  1895  : E. 
Sell,  Uistarical  Development  of  the  Qurdn,  London  and  Madras, 

1905.  Edward  Sell. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Persian).—!.  Intro- 
ductory.— From  the  earliest  antiquity  the  Persians 
had  no  idols  in  the  sense  of  a representation  of  the 
godhead  set  up  as  an  object  of  worship.  Sucli 
allusions  to  the  practice  as  are  found  are  always 
in  tlie  way  of  condemning  it  as  an  abhorrent 
custom  employed  by  foreigners  and  unbelievers. 
Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,  makes  no 
reference  to  idol-worship,  even  though  liis  vision 
saw  graphic  pictures  of  the  hosts  of  heaven.  These 
vivid  images,  however,  which  mi"ht  easily  have 
been  given  a plastic  form,  remained,  with  tue  seer 
and  with  his  people,  simply  a visualization  of  the 
ideal.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  religion  of 
Iran,  idolatry  played  no  part. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the  Persians 
of  Achiemenian  and  Sasanian  times  had  no  religi- 
ous scruples  against  images,  as  is  shown  by  the 
delineation  of  the  divine  being,  and  occasionally 
of  other  spiritual  manifestations,  on  the  monuments 
of  the  great  Persian  kings  and  the  monarchs  of 
the  House  of  Sasan.  This  use  of  sculptured  forms, 
however,  did  not  mean  to  them  in  any  sense  a 
worship  of  graven  images.  If  Darius  and  the 
other  Achcemenian  sovereigns  portrayed  in  bas- 
relief  on  stone  a conventionalized  half-ligure  of 
Orinazd  as  lloating  in  a circle  above  the  liend  of 
the  king,  and  presenting  to  him,  as  by  divine  right, 
a ring  or  symbol  of  soverei^'iity,  it  was  a motive 
borrowed  from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  art,  aiul 
was  doubtless  chosen  with  the  express  juiriiose  of 
appealing  to  the  non-Persian  conquered  nations, 
who  were  more  anthroiiomorphic  in  their  ideas.' 
Nor  is  an  exception  made  by  the  Sasanian  bas- 
relief  at  Naqsh-i-Rustam,  on  which  Ormazd  is 
represented  on  horseback  approaching  to  offer  the 
sovereignty  to  Ardasir,  who  is  similarlj’  mounted  ; 
the  intent  was  the  same  as  before. There  is 
kindred  evidence  regarding  the  nimbus-crowned 
figure,  holding  a fluted  staff,  in  a Sasanian  sculp- 
tured niche  at  Taq-i-Bustan,  near  Kiriminshali, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  Zoroaster,  but  may 
possibly  portray  Mithra,  genius  of  the  sun  (see 
Jackson,  Persia  Fast  and  Present,  New  York, 
1900,  pp.  215-220,  for  a discussion  of  the  subject 
and  for  photographs).  A like  possibilitj’  may  be 
claimed,  though  it  seems  less  certain,  for  the  view 
that  the  figure  graven  in  a group  in  the  atljoining 
vaulted  arch  portrays  Amihita  (q.v.),  goddess  of 
the  heavenly  streams ; yet  such  an  interpretation 
still  awaits  more  authoritative  corroboration  (cf. 
Jackson,  op.  cit.  p.  225,  n.  3).  Other  examples 
of  images  as  efligies,  but  not  as  idols,  may  like- 
wise be  cited  from  Sasanian  carvings  as  referred  to 
in  Art  (Persian),  in  vol.  i.  p.  881  f.  The  general 
result  is  the  same,  and  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  bear  out  this  fact,  as  shown  by 
the  testimony  from  the  classic  writers  cited  in  tlie 
following  paragraph. 

1 For  a discussion  of  tliis  special  subject  nud  for  reasons 
against  assuming  (as  some  do)  that  tlie  convcution.ali;'.^^!  figure 
represents  not  Ormazd  but  tbo  frainsi,  or  idealized  spirit  of 
the  king,  see  Jackson,  ‘Ormazd,’  in  The  MonisI,  ix.  (Cbioiiyo, 
1890)  lOS  f. 

2 Tbo  figure  is  known  to  represent  Ormazd,  because  bis  name 

appears  in  the  inscription  on  Uio  stone  as  describing  Uie  purport 
of  the  bas-relief ; for  references  see  Jackson,  op.  cit.  p.  lOit, 
n.  i;  and  cf.  E.  W.  West,  ‘ Pablai’i  '.ilerature,’  in  ii- 

(Strassburg,  1901)  77. 
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2.  Greek  and  Latin  testimony  to  the  Persian 
abhorrence  of  idols  and  image  - worship.  — The 
oldest  Greek  reference,  though  soniewliat  indirect, 
to  the  Persian  hatred  of  images  and  temples  is 
found  in  Aiscliylus,  Persce,  809  (produced  in  472 
B.C. ),  in  which  the  Athenian  dramatist  places  on 
the  lips  of  the  spectre  of  Darius  the  statement  that 
the  Persian  hosts, 

‘ when  invading  Greece,  shrank  not  from  destroying  the  wooden 
figures  (jSpETT))  of  the  gods,  nor  from  burning  the  temples.’ 

Well-known  above  all,  however,  is  the  classic 
passage,  which  was  written  a few  years  later  in 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.  by  Herodotus  (Hist.  i.  131),  in 
which  the  father  of  history  said  of  the  Persians : 

‘ They  do  not  make  it  a custom  to  erect  images  (ayoAjaaTa) 
and  temples  and  altars  ; on  the  contrary,  they  impute  a charge 
of  folly  upon  those  who  do  so  ; because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they 
do  not  conceive  of  the  gods  as  having  the  nature  of  men,  as  the 
Greeks  do.’ 

This  statement  by  Herodotus  has  always  been 
justly  regarded  as  representing  in  its  tenor  the 
true  facts  of  the  Persian  view. 

Four  centuries  later  the  same  statement  was 
reiterated  by  Strabo  (c.  63  b.G.-a.d.  21)  wlien  he 
emphasized  it  as  holding  good  in  his  time,  for  he 
says  (Geog.  xv.  iii.  13  [p.  732]) : 

‘The  Persians  do  not  erect  images  (dvoAnaTa)  and  altars,’ 
though  he  does  mention,  a few  paragraphs  beyond  (xv.  iii.  15 
[p.  733]),  the  existence  of  ‘temples  of  Anaitis  [’AvoiVi!,  i.e.  Av. 
Anahitd]  and  of  Omanes  [’fi/iavijv,  i.e,  Av.  Vohu  Manah]  as 
belonging  to  these  shrines ; and  a statue  [f<Savoi']  of  Omanes 
is  carried  in  procession  ; we  ourselves  have  seen  these  things  ’ 
(cf.  XI.  viii.  4 [p.  512]).! 

The  Church  Father  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (at 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  a.d.),  when  referring  to 
the  Persian  Magi  in  his  Protrept.  5,  cites  the  older 
authority  of  Deinon  in  his  statement  that 

‘ they,  as  Deinon  says,  sacrifice  beneath  the  open  sky,  regard- 
ing fire  and  water  as  the  only  images  (ayoKfLara)  of  the  gods  ; 

. . . nor  have  they  presumed  stocks  and  stones  to  be  images  of 
the  gods,  iike  the  Greeks  (dyoApaTa  fxev  0€wv  ou  ^vKa  xal  At0ovv 
u7retA^'))acriv,  wtrirep  'EAAiji'e?),  nor  ibises  and  ichneumons,  like 
the  Egyptians,  but  fire  and  water,  as  do  the  philosophers  ; and 
Berossus,  in  the  third  (book)  of  his  Chaldaics,  shows  that  it 
was  later — after  many  periods  of  years — that  they  worshipped 
images  in  the  likeness  of  man,2  this  practice  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Darius  Ochus,3  who  first,  after 
setting  up  the  image  of  Aphrodite  Anaitis  in  Babylon  and  Susa 
and  Ecbatana  [and]  Persepolis  [lit.  Persie],'*  and  Bactra  and 
Damascus,  and  Sardis,  taught  that  she  be  worshipped.’  In 
connexion,  furthermore,  with  the  latter  half  of  this  citation 
it  may  be  added  that  the  names  Mithra  and  Anahita  appear 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenians  first  on  the  monuments 
containing  the  edicts  of  Artaxerxes  ii.,  404-358  B.c.  (cf.  Justi, 
Gesch.  Irans,’  in  GlrP  ii.  467). 

The  great  patristic  writer  Origen  (c.  A.D.  185- 
2.')3),  in  his  controversial  defence  of  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  Celsus,  inveighs  against  all  the  points 
made  by  that  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  dialecti- 
cally admits  some  matters  in  favour  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  a natural  aversion  to  idols  and  image- 
worship.  In  referring  to  other  peoples  who,  like 
tlie  Persians,  were  non-idolaters,  Celsus  says  of  the 
latter  (in  Origen,  c.  Celsum,  vii.  62) : 

‘ They  cannot  tolerate  temples,  altars  or  images,’  and  he  con- 
tinues by  citing  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Herod,  i.  131  as 
to  the  Persian  abhorrence  of  such  usages  ; to  which  Origen 
replies  (vii.  63  f.)  that  the  Persians  do  not  reject  idols  for  the 
same  reason  as  do  Jews  and  Christians. 

Eqiially  strong  is  the  statement  of  the  later 
Greek  historian  and  biographer,  Diogenes  Laertius 
(fl.  c.  A.D.  200),  in  his  reference  to  Persian  Zoro- 
astrian  Magi,  of  whom  he  says  : 

‘ The  Magi  . . . give  accounts  of  the  existence  and  genera- 
tion of  the  gods,  saying  that  they  are  fire,  earth,  and  water ; 


1 On  certain  elements  connected  with  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  Strabo’s  remarks  in  the  light  of  the  Avesta,  observe  the 
tone  in  the  rest  of  the  present  art.  and  cf.  what  has  already' 
been  stated  in  Art  (Persian),  vol.  i.  p.  881. 

2 This  sentence,  referring  to  Berossus,  jaeTa  noKKae  jeeVtoi 
v<TTEpov  nepLoSove  etwv  dpSponroeiSri  ayd\p.aTa  (te'^eev  avTovz 
B^poKTo-ov  €v  Tpirp  XaXSaiKwy  vapitrTrjcri,  is  rendered  in  the 
tr.  by  W.  Wilson,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Edinburgh,  1867, 
i.  07,  as : ‘ Berosus  shows  that  it  was  after  many  successive 
years  that  men  [sic]  worshipped  images  of  human  shape.’ 

3 i.e.  Artaxerxes  li.,  404-358  B.c. 

4 On  Persie  (flcpcraiv)  as  Persepolis  see  Curzon,  Persia  and 
the  Persian  Question,  London,  1892,  ii.  132,  n.  3.  The  copula 


and  they  condemn  the  use  of  carved  images  (foavuv),  and  above 
all  things  do  they  condemn  those  who  say  that  the  gods  are 
male  and  female.  ...  It  was  quite  consistent  (therefore,  foi 
Xerxes)  to  destroy  the  images  (ayaXpLara)  of  the  gods’  (de 
Clarorum  Pliilosophorum  \'itis,  Prooem.  6,  9). 

The  allusion  in  the  last  sentence  of  Diog.  Laert. 
is  evidently  to  the  burning  and  pillaging  of  the 
temple  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  by  T^rxes  when 
lie  took  the  city  (cf.  Herod,  viii.  50-54).  Barbaric 
as  was  the  act  (and  Cicero  sulliciently  condemns 
it,  de  Leg.  ii.  x.  26),  it  did  not  prevent  Xerxes 
from  carrying  aivay  to  Persia  two  cult-statues  of 
Greek  divinities  — one  the  Brauronian  Artemis, 
plundered  from  Attica,  and  the  other  the  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo,  stolen  from  the  noted  shrine  at 
Branchidm  near  Miletus,  as  told  by  Pausanias  (c. 
A.D.  175)  in  his  Description  of  Greece,  Viil.  xlvi.  3, 
I.  xvi.  3.^  Nor,  again,  did  it  deter  Xerxes  from 
taking  to  Sardis  a Greek  statue  in  bronze  of  the 
‘ Water-c.arrier  ’ (Plutarch,  Themist.  31),  or  from 
removing  from  Athens  the  famous  sculpture  of  the 
‘ Tivo  Tyrannicides’  (see  Pans.  i.  viii.  5 ; cf.  Pliny, 
HN  XXXIV.  viii.  70;  Arrian,  Annb.  HI.  xvi.  8; 
Val.  Max.  Mem.  ii.  10,  ex.  1).“  The  .significance 
of  these  passages  in  their  general  bearing  upon  the 
religious  attitude  of  Xerxes  is  discussed  by  G.  P. 
Quackenbos,  in  the  Detstur  Hoshang  Memoriol 
Volume,  Bombay,  1913,  p.  299  f.  In  the  same 
connexion  it  is  ]ilain  that  the  procedure  of  Xerxes 
is  referred  to  likewise  by  the  Greek  rhetorician 
and  Platonic  philosopher  Maximus  of  Tyre  (2nd 
cent.  A.D.)yvhen  he  upbraids  the  Persians  for  their 
fire-worship  and  their  destroying  and  robbing  of 
Greek  sanctuaries  and  images  [Dissertationcs,  viii. 
4,  ed.  Fr.  Dubner,  Paris,  1840,  p.  2S  = Dissert.  38,  in 
the  ed.  of  J.  Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  p.  397  ; and 
cf.  the  comments  on  the  passage  by  J.  F.  Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta,  Anhang,  ii.  iii.  [Biga,  1783]  106  f., 
n.  1 f.).^ 

The  late  Latin  historian  Ammianus  Dlarcellinus 
(c.  A.D.  330-400)  records,  in  his  History,  XXIII.  vi. 
23  f.,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Parthian  period 
the  Arsacid  capital  Seleucia 

‘ was  stormed  by  the  generals  of  Verus  Ctesar  (in  a.d.  1G4)  and  a 
statue  of  the  Comaean  Apollo  (simxdaerum  Cotnaei  Apollixiis)  was 
torn  from  its  seat  and  carried  off  to  Rome,  and  the  attendants 
upon  the  gods  set  it  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine.’ 

This  allusion  to  a simulacrum  Comaei  Apollinis 
may  possibly  be  compared  with  the  existence  of 
statues  of  Omanes,  or  V^ohu  Manah,  as  referred  to 
by  Strabo  in  the  passage  (XV.  iii.  15)  quoted  above 
and  again  discussed  below.  The  disasters  which 
afterwards  fell  upon  Rome  were  regarded  by  the 
superstitious  as  a direct  visitation  in  consequence 
of  this  act  of  spoliation,  and  are  referred  to  by 
several  other  late  Latin  yvriters  (see  the  references 
given  by  G.  Rawlinson,  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy, 
London,  1873,  ch.  19,  pp.  326-329,  and  compare 
Justi,  p.  509  f.). 

In  the  Greek  ‘ Passion  of  SS.  Acindynus  and  his 
Companions,’  written  at  an  unknown  date,  men- 
tion is  made  (ii.  9)  of  an  image  (^iavov)  in  a temple 
(pads)  to  which  the  persecuting  king  Sapor  leads 
the  martyr's.  As  they  pray,  the  image  falls  to 
Kai,  ‘and,’  has  been  necessarily  supplied  in  the  tr.  above  from 
the  context. 

1 From  statements  as  to  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Artemis 
statue,  see  Paus.  in.  xvi.  8.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted 
that  among  the  sculptures  in  the  modern  iluseum  at  Athens 
there  is  a finely  carved  female  figure  which  was  taken  to  Persia 
by  Xerxes,  but  afterwards  sent  back  to  Greece  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

2 According  to  Paus.  i.  viii.  6,  the  latter  group  was  eventually 
restored  to  Athens.  It  is  possible  that  in  carrying  away  this 
trophy  Xerxes  may  have  been  influenced  more  by  a desire  to 
remove  such  a memorial  than  by  any  appreciation  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art. 

3 It  would  be  far-fetched,  if  not  altogether  ^vrong,  to  inter- 
pret as  a reference  to  an  image  the  allusion  by  Pheenix  of 
Colophon  (in  Athensus,  Deipnosophistce,  xii.  40)  to  ‘ touching 
the  god  with  sacred  rods’  when  he  speaks  of  Xinus,  king  of 
Assyria,  as  not  taking  his  place  among  the  ilagi  in  worahip ; 
the  passage,  however,  does  allude  to  the  6arso?7i-twigs,  or  rods, 
used  in  the  Zoroastrian  ritual  (cf.  art.  Bahsom). 
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the  ground  and  is  broken  in  pieces.  A parallel 
text  calls  the  image  ‘the  idol  of  the  statue’  (rb 
elBwXov  ToO  avdptdvTos),  and  yet  another  MS  names 
the  idol  ‘ Zeus,’ which  would  be  Ahura  Mazda  (AS, 
Nov.  i.  [1887]  470 ; cf.  also  the  version  of  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  p.  496  [=P(?  cxvi.  20]).  These 
citations  practically  exhaust  the  material  that  may 
be  drawn  from  outside  sources;  what  follows  is 
derived  from  the  Persian  sources  themselves. 

3.  Earliest  times  : before  Zoroaster,  or  at  least 
prior  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C. — There  is  little  or  no 
direct  evidence  regarding  the  use  of  idols  and 
images  in  the  most  remote  period  of  Iranian 
history,  because  no  truly  archaic  sculpture  of  any 
size  has  yet  been  found.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  small  terra-cotta  images  and  bronze  figurines 
which  have  been  unearthed  from  ancient  graves  or 
excavated  from  antique  sites  may  indicate  signs  of 
idolatry  (see  Art  [Persian],  vol.  i.  p.  881) ; but,  if 
so,  it  would  be  merely  a witness  of  primitive  beliefs 
or  of  foreign  practices  that  were  later  rooted  out 
when  Zoroastrianism  became  the  religion  of  Persia. 
Support  is  lent  to  such  a view  by  the  tenor  of  some 
of  the  passages  referred  to  below,  especially  in  the 
section  on  Pahlavi  literature. 

4.  Absence  of  special  allusions  in  the  .Avesta. — 
The  Avestan  texts,  which  represent  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  period  of  Zoroaster,  or  before  and 
after  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  contain  practically  no 
references  that  can  be  construed  into  a direct 
allusion  to  any  prevalent  existence  of  idol-worship 
in  Iran.  It  is  true,  as  already  stated,  that  some  of 
the  passages  in  the  Avesta  referring  to  demon- 
worship23ers  (daeva-yasna)  and  sorcerers  (yata) 
may  possibly  contain  an  implication  as  to  idola- 
trous customs  existing  among  infidels,  but,  if  so,  an 
execration  of  such  practices  is  equally  implied.^ 

An  obscure  Avestan  word  baobavas  (possibly  a plural,  though 
its  etymology  is  wholly  uncertain),  which  occurs  in  the  frag- 
mentary Hafoxt  Nask,  ii.  13,  and  in  the  likewise  fragmentary 
VUtasp  YaU,  37,  has  been  interpreted  as  alluding  to  the  sin  of 
idolatry  among  unbelievers,  because  its  obscure  Pahlavi  render- 
ing, b n n d k,  is  glossed  by  aighidn  (ku  idn)  Uda(de\>)-yazakih, 
that  is,  ‘ the  demon-worship  of  these.’  Possibly  some  support 
for  this  interpretation  may  be  found  in  the  Pahlavi  rendering  of 
the  word  baosaya  (as  it  is  there  written)  in  the  parallel  Avestan 
fragment,  Viitusp  YaU,  37,  the  gloss  being  in  Pahlavi,  auz- 
dest-bat-parasllh,  lit.  ‘ idol-image-worship’ ; but  the  whole 
matter  remains  rather  uncertain  (see  Parmesteter,  Le  Zend- 
Avesta,  ii.  653,  n.  15,  and  ii.  676,  also  in  SEE  .x-xiii.  316 ; and 
cf.  West,  Arda  Viraf  Translated,  Bombay  and  London,  1872, 
pp.  287,  312,  and  0.  Bartholomae,  Altiran.  Wbrterb.,  Strassburg, 
1901,  s.v.  ‘ Baosav-,’ col.  920). 

A further  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
a passage  in  the  Avesta  (Vend.  xix.  20-25)  relating 
to  clean.sing  may  not  imply  indirectly  an  image  of 
Vohu  Manah,  the  Zoroastrian  archangel  of  Good 
Thought,  such  a supposition  being  based  on 
Strabo,  XV.  iii.  15  (p.  733),  and  possibly  on  Amm. 
IMarcell.  XXIII.  vi.  23-25  (botli  cited  above) ; but 
to  interpret  the  Avestan  passage  in  tliat  manner 
would  be  extremely  hazardous  (see  Art  [Persian], 
vol.  i.  p.  881).  Oil  the  other  hand  (since  sculp- 
tures, though  not  images  in  the  sense  of  idols, 
certainly  did  exist  as  early  as  Achsemenian  times), 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  regard  the  description  of 
Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  in  YaU  v.  126-129  as  possibly 
influenced  by  some  consecrated  tyjie  of  statuary  of 
the  goddess  of  the  heavenly  stream.^  Yet  tliis 
particular  passage  need  not  be  understood  as  in- 
volving real  image-worship,  any  more  than  does 
the  description  wliich  Xenoplion  (400  B.C. ),  in  his 
historic  romance  (Cyrop.  VIII.  iii.  1 1 11'. ),  gives  of  the 

' For  some  references  also  to  certain  passages  in  the  Pahlavi 
literature  wliich  might  be  similarly  interpreted  see  West,  SBE 
xlvii,,  Introd.  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

2 Such  is  the  interpretation  by  Darraesteter,  SBE  xxiii.  63, 
and  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  365 ; also  by  Justi,  Gesch.  des  alien 
Persiens,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  95,  where  is  reproduced  from  Loftus, 
Travels  in  Chaldcea  and  Susiaiia  (reprinted).  New  York,  1857, 
p.  379,  a clay  figurine  of  Anahita  found  at  Susa  among  a 
number  of  similar  small  terra-cotta  images  of  the  goddess,  the 
type,  especially  the  profile,  being  decidedly  Assyrian. 


triumphal  procession  headed  by  Cyrus  the  Great 
with  chariots  of  pomji,  each  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  a particular  divine  being.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  statement  of  Dio  Chrysostom  (A.D.  100),  in 
his  Borysthen.  Orat.  36,  p.  448,  regarding  Zoroaster’s 
glorification  of  the  celestial  chariot,  because  the 
Avestan  passages  which  refer  to  the  ‘ course  of  the 
sun  ’ (Gatha  Av.  aPeng  . . . advdnem,  Ys.  xliv.  3), 
‘ the  swift-horsed  sun  ’ (Younger  Av.  hvai-^  anrvat- 
aspem,  Yt.  vi.  4,  x.  13,  x.  90),  and  the  like,  are 
purely  metaphorical  expressions,  and  in  no  sense 
imply  image-worship.  It  may  be  re-allirmed,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  Avesta,  especially  the  Zoroastrian 
Gathas,  or  oldest  part  of  the  canon,  is  significantly 
lacking  in  any  alhasion  to  idol-worship. 

5.  Bas-relief  sculptures  in  Achasmenian,  Par- 
thian, and  Sasanian  times. — Sufficient  intimation 
has  already  been  given  and  references  enough  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  sculptured 
bas-reliefs,  though  not  the  use  of  images  as  idols, 
in  Achsemenian,  Parthian,  and  Sasanian  times. 
For  a discussion  of  the  entire  subject  in  its  relation 
to  the  Achasmenian  era  (559-330  B.C.),  it  maj’  suffice 
to  refer  to  Art  (Persian).  A like  reference  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  antique  stone  lion  at 
Hamadan  (exceptional  in  Per.sian  art,  as  being 
carved  in  the  round) — a sculpture  which  may 
possibly  date  back  to  Median  times,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  a sort  of  talisman  of  that  ancient  citj'. 
With  regard  to  the  bas-relief  winged  figure  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  at  Pasargadie  (near  the  modern 
Mashad  - i - Murghah)  and  the  high  - reliefs  of 
Darius  i.,  hewn  on  the  Bahistan  Bock,  and  again 
of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  their  royal  succe.ssors, 
chiselled  at  Naqsh-i-Bustam  and  Persepolis  (moil. 
Takht-i-Jamshid),  in  all  of  wliich,  as  stated  above, 
an  effigy  of  Ormazd  appears,  a similar  reference  is 
enough.  Besides  the  Achaemenian  monuments 
themselves,  Herodotus  (vii.  69)  refers  to  a golden 
statue  of  Darius’s  favourite  queen,  and  (ii.  110) 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  Darius,  while  in  Egypt, 
wished  to  set  up  a sculpture  {avSpvdrra)  of  himself 
in  front  of  those  which  Sesostris  had  erected,  before 
the  great  temple,  in  his  own  honour  and  in  com- 
memoration of  his  family,  but  was  dissuaded  from 
this  act  by  the  officiating  Egyptian  priest.  * 

For  Parthian  times  (c.  260  b.o.-a.d.  224),  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  still  existing  martial  image  of  the  ArsiiciJ  king 
flotarzes  (a.d.  46-61),  hewn  in  a panel  near  the  b.ase  of  the 
Bahistan  Rock  (cf.  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  p.  209  f.) ; 
likewise  to  the  moulded  effigies  on  the  so-called  slipper  coffins 
(Loftus,  Travels  in  Chaldcea  and  Susiana,  p.  204),  and  to  some 
Parthian  terra-cotta  figurines  (Loftus,  op.  cU.) ; but  they  all  are 
memorials,  and  have  in  them  no  element  of  idolatry  and  image- 
worship. 

As  to  a sculptured  panel  possibly  representing  Mithra  (it  not 
Zoroaster),  which  belongs  to  the  Sasanian  era  (a.d.  224-660),  see 
above,  § i ; and  tor  other  Mithraio  monuments,  as  bearing  in- 
directly upon  the  whole  question  in  relation  to  Persia,  consult 
Art  (Mithraio)  by  Cumont,  vol.  i.  pp.  872-874.  In  direct  con- 
nexion, however,  as  covering  the  general  subject  of  image- 
carvings  during  the  Sasanian  Period,  reference  may  once  more 
be  made  to  Art  (Persian) ; and  for  numismatic  representations 
of  Iranian  divinities  see  M.  A.  Stein,  in  BOR,  1887,  pp.  156-166. 

6.  Allusions  in  Pahlavi  literature  of  Sasanian 
times  and  later. — Important  in  its  bearing — as  a 
sequel  and  to  sujiplement  the  material  drawn  from 
glyptic  art — is  the  testimony  offered  by  the 
Pahlavi  literature  of  the  Sasanian  age  and  later, 
or  the  centuries  directly  iireccding  and  following 
the  Muhammadan  Conquest  about  A.D.  650.  The 
entire  subject  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  a 
monograph  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  Juhilc  • 
Volume  of  the  Sir  Jamsefjee  Jejeebhoy  Zarthoshti 
Bladressa,  to  aiijiear  in  Bomhay,  1914.  Many  of 
these  Pahlavi  allusions  refer  back  to  an  .age,  a 
millennium  or  more,  before  Zoroaster  apjieared 

1 In  this  connexion  mention  may  he  made,  without  laving 
undue  stress  upon  (ho  fact,  of  the  action  of  Cambyses  in  slay- 
ing the  Apis  bull  (Herod,  iii.  29),  and  of  his  derision  of  the 
Eg\\^)tian3  for  having  ‘gods  of  blood  and  flesh,  sensible  to 
steel,’  as  well  as  of  Cambyses’  mockery  of  the  idol  (ayaA/aa) 
in  the  temple  of  the  Egyptian  Uephaistus  (iii.  37). 
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as  the  founder  of  the  national  religion  of  Persia, 
and  are  the  more  valuable  as  showing  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  Iran  in  regard  to  idols  and 
images.  Only  the  main  references  need  be  given 
here.^ 

The  Dlnkart  (vii.  1.  19),  which  is  a Pahlavi  work 
based  upon  very  old  material,  contains  an  antique 
legend  of  Takhmurfip  (a  monarch  placed  by  tradi- 
tion in  the  4th  millennium  B.c.)  that  names  him  as 
a pioneer  who  ‘ cast  out  idol- worship  (auzdes-para- 
stdklh)  and  promulgated  among  creatures  the 
reverence  and  worship  of  the  Creator.’'*  The  same 
work  alludes  in  another  passage  (vii.  4.  72)  to  the 
idol-worship  {auzdes  parastldnth)  and  witchcraft 
practised  by  the  monster  D,ahak  of  Babylon,  whose 
usurping  reign  over  Iran  is  assigned  by  tradition 
to  the  3rd  millennium  B.c.,  and  whose  baneful 
influence  in  this  heretical  regard  was  only  eradi- 
cated two  thousand  years  later  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  passage 
reads  in  translation  : 

‘Through  that  seduction  [of  Dahak]  mankind  had  come  to 
idol-worship  ; . . . but  through  the  words  of  the  triumphant 
religion,  which  Zartusht  [i.e.  Zoroaster)  proclahned  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  sorcery,  it  [i.e.  the  heresy]  is  all  dispersed  and 
disabled.’ » 

Another  legend,  oft-repeated  in  the  Pahlavi 
books,  is  the  story  of  the  crusade  waged  against 
idol-worship  by  the  ancient  ruler  Kai  Khusrau 
(Kavi  Haosravah  of  the  Avesta),  who  is  reputed 
to  have  reigned  about  800  B.c.  By  the  help  of  the 
Kingly  Glory  (Pahl.  x'^Ctrlh ; cf.  Av.  x'>arennh) 
this  monarch  demolishes  the  idol-shrine  which  his 
arch-enem^q  Frangrasiak  of  Turan  (Pahl.  Frdsiak, 
Mod.  Pers.  Afrdsidb  ; cf.  Av.  Tuirya  Frahrasyan), 
had  maintained  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chechast, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  great  lire-temple  of 
Adhar-gushnasp,  witli  which  his  name  was  after- 
wards associated.'*  The  Dlnkart  (vii.  1.  39),  c.g., 
tells  of  how  Kai  Khusrau 

‘ vanquished  and  smote  Frangrasiak  of  Tur,  the  sorcerer,  and 
his  fellow-miscreants,  [namely]  those  of  'Vakyir,  Kersevazd,  and 
many  other  vile  world-destroyers,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
demolition  of  that  idol-temple  (afizdes-ddr)  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Chechast,  which  was  a frightful  thing  of  fiendishness.’ 

The  same  legend  of  the  destruction  of  this  noted 
idol-temple  is  referred  to  several  times  in  other 
Pahlavi  works.  The  Bundahiin,  xvii.  7,  e.g.,  in 
telling  of  this  pious  achievement  adds  a detail 
regarding  the  help_  given  to  the  hero  in  his  work 
by  the  sacred  fire,  Atar  Gushnasp,  as  follows  : 

‘ When  Kai  Khusrau  was  demolishing  the  idol-temple  (ausdes- 
idr)  of  Lake  Chechast,  it  [i.e.  the  Fire]  settled  upon  the  mane 
of  his  horse  and  drove  away  the  darkness  until  he  destroyed 
the  idol-temple.’ 5 

Kai  Khusrau’s  religious  act  is  praised,  further- 
more, in  two  passages  of  the  Malnog-l  Khrat  (ii. 
93-95  and  xxvii.  59-61),  which  may  be  dated  some- 
where about  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  The  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  tyrant  Frasiak  (Afrasiab)  are 
alluded  to  in  a somewhat  later  treatise,  Shatrolhd-l 
Aerdn,  7,  which  anathematizes  this  foe  for  having 

1 For  full  citation  of  the  Pahlavi  passages  in  transliteration, 
with  tr.,  see  the  above-mentioned  monograph  in  the  Jubilee 
Volume ; tr.  of  almost  all  the  texts  will  be  found  in  West, 
‘Pahlavi  Texts  Translated,’  in  SBE  v.,  xxiv.,  xxxvii.,  xlvii. 

2 The  Pahlavi  word  for  ‘ idol  ’ (which  is  here  transcribed  as 
auzdes  and  is  also  written  in  Pahlavi  as  auzdez,  auzdest,  with 
other  variations)  is  derived  from  Av.  uzdaeza,  the  original 
meaning  of  which  is  ‘elevation,  something  raised  up,’  and 
may  refer  to  an  idolatrous  structure  as  well  as  to  an  image 
itself. 

3 An  allusion  in  later  Persian  literature  to  the  use  of  images 
by  Dahak  (or  Pahhak,  as  he  is  called  in  Mod.  Pers.)  is  found  in 
a passage  referred  to  below  from  the  epic  poet  Firdausi. 

* Lake  Chechast  (Pahl.  Var-i  cedast,  xVv.  Vairi  eaedasta)  is 
the  ancient  name  of  the  body  of  water  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Lake  Urumiah  and  its  environs  in  Azarbaijan,  N.W. 
Persia  ; see  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  pp.  70-73. 

5 The  fact  that  a reminiscence  of  this  legend  of  the  descent 
of  the  fire,  in  the  form  of  lightning  which  settled  on  the  pommel 
of  Kai  Khusrau’s  saddle,  while  thus  engaged,  lingered  as  late  as 
the  16th  cent,  of  our  era  is  shown  by  a passage  in  the  Pers. 
Lexicon  {Risdlah,  or  Parhanrj)  of  Vafai,  dated  A.D.  1526,  which 
is  discussed  by  A.  Yohannan,  in  Spiegel  Memorial  Volume, 
Bombay,  1908,  pp.  150-152. 


transformed  each  of  the  sacred  slirines  in  the  city 
of  Samarkand,  in  Sogdiana,  into  ‘ an  idol-temple 
(Pahl.  auzdest-cdr),  the  abode  of  demons.’ 

A statement  has  been  made  above  regarding  the 
attitude  which  Zoroaster  in  his  own  time  must 
have  held  towards  anytliing  approaching  idolatry, 
as  shown  by  the  tenor  of  his  religion,  even  though 
no  direct  pronouncement  by  him  on  the  subject  is 
preserved  in  the  Avesta  itself.  Additional  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  tliat  in  the  Pahlavi  Bahnian 
Yait,  iii.  30  and  iii.  36 f.,  the  hero  Pesyut.anu,  the 
son  of  Zoroaster’s  patron  Vistasp,  is  said  to  liave 
received  divine  authority  from  Ormazd,  combined 
with  the  archangelic  aid  of  the  Am^spands  and 
that  of  the  sacred  fires,  in  his  cru.sade  to  ‘ destroy 
and  smite  the  idol-temple  (auzdest-zar)  of  tlie 
demons’;  and  ‘that  idol-temple  was  destroyed 
through  the  glorious  exertion  of  the  illustrious 
Pelyutanu.’  Again,  a section  in  the  Pahlavi 
Jdmasp  Namak  (vi.  1 ; ed.  J.  J.  Modi,  Bombay, 
1903,  p.  73),  which  is  a book  probably  written  .some 
time  before  A.D.  900  and  purporting  to  hand  down 
the  words  of  the  sage  .Ifimasp,  chief-counsellor  at 
the  court  of  Zoroaster’s  patron  Vistasp,  conlain.s, 
in  its  Pazand  version  of  this  chapter,  a projihecy 
of  the  time  (not  then  wholly  fullilled  because  of 
heretics)  when  the  true  spirit  of  the  faith  will 
prevail  and  ‘ the  priests  will  come  to  the  country 
of  Iran  and  smite  idolatry  (nuzdes).’  The  Mahidg-i 
Khrat,  ii.  93-95,  looks  forward  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked  ‘ idol-worshippers’  (ailzdes- 
parastdn)  in  the  last  millennium  of  the  world  when 
the  Saviour  (Pahl.  SuMtts,  Av.  Saoiyant)  shall 
appear  before  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

There  are  several  general  allusions  to  the  hatred 
of  idolatry  in  other  Pahlavi  books  besides  tho.se 
already  mentioned. 

The  Artd  Virdf  Xdmak,  Ixviii.  11,  e.g.,  in  an  account  of  an 
apocal)-ptic  vision,  enters  upon  the  roll  of  the  damned  a woman 
whose  perversity  led  her  to  choose  the  practice  of  ‘ idol- worship  ’ 
(aUzdes-ldr) ; and  the  Sdyast  Id  Sdyast,  ix.  2f.,  a compilation 
dating  from  about  the  7th  cent,  a.d.,  though  based  on  older 
sources,  sees  a like  fate  awaiting  a priest  ‘ who  passes  over  to 
idolatry’  (or,  possibly,  ‘passes  away  in  idolatry’).  Among  the 
most  abominable  places  on  earth,  according  to  Maimjg-i  Khrat, 
vi.  7,  is  the  one  ‘ on  which  they  build  an  idol-temple  (auzdes- 
idr) ; and  accordingly  the  commandment  is  given  (ii.  93-95) : 
‘Abstain  from  idol-worship  (auzdes-varastiiinh)  and  demon- 
worship,’ because  its  enormity  is  ‘eighth ’(Pahl.  Ati6fum)among 
the  most  heinous  sins  (.xxxvi.  10).  For  this  reason  the  Dinkart, 
vi.  275,  sees  in  the  disappearance  of  idolatry  a sign  of  the  growth 
of  the  true  religion,  on  the  ground  that,  ‘if  idol-woi-ship  be 
annihilated,  no  faith  in  the  good  spirits  will  thereby  disappear.’ 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  the  importance  attached 
to  the  exploit  of  Ardaiir,  founder  of  the  Sasaniaa  Empire,  in 
overthrowing  an  idolatrous  monster  that  ruled  over  Kirman 
and  was  known  as  the  ‘ Worm  ’ (Pahl.  Kerm),  a vile  practiser  of 
idolatry  (auzdes),  as  told  in  the  Palilavi  romance  Kdmamak-i 
Artdkhshir,  ra.  1-12,  viii.  1-11 ; this  story  presents  inter- 
esting parallels  to  the  OT  narrative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  discussed,  with  bibliographical  references  to  the  Pahlavi 
editions  of  the  wor’s  concerned,  by  Jackson,  ‘ Xotes  on  OT 
Apocr.vpha,’  in  Essays  published  as  a Testimonial  to  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs,  New  York,  1911,  pp.  95-97. 

The  practice  of  idol-worship  by  foreign  nations, 
who  were  outside  the  pale  of  Zoroastrian  Iran, 
comes  in  for  a share  of  condemnation  in  the  Pahlavi 
texts.  For  instance,  the  veneration  which  the 
Hindus  paid  to  images,  personified  as  the  idol 
Blit  (lit.  ‘ spectre,  spook,’  then  ‘ image,  idol  ’),  is 
execrated  in  Bundahiin,  xxvdii.  34  (cf.  also  Great 
Iranian  Bundahiin,  ed.  B.  T.  Anklesaria,  Bombay, 
1908,  p.  187)  as  follows  ; 

‘The  demon  Buti  is  he  whom  they  worship  among  the 
Hindus,  and  his  prayer  is  in  the  6iit-shrine  abode  [i.e.  goblin- 
shrine].’ 2 

A siniDar  damnable  practice  of  the  worship  of  a 
bfit  is  attributed,  according  to  the  Pahlavi-Pazand 
Jdmasp  Ndmak,  vii.  3-4  (ed.  Modi,  p.  76  f.),  to  the 
people  of  China,  Barbaristan,  and  the  Tajiks — the 

1 Regarding  this  word,  which  appears  in  Pahl.,  Av.,  Skr.,  and 
Mod.  Pers.,  see  Bartholomae,  s.v.  ‘Butay,’  col.  96S. 

‘2  The  designation  in  Pahl.  is  preferablj'  thus  to  he  read  as 
but-gdh,  ‘idol-shrine,’  even  though  West,  SBE  v.  Ill,  n.  6,  and 
Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  259,  n.  4,  read  the  word  as  butiha, 
‘idols.’ 
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name  of  the  latter  nation  probably  including  the 
tribes  of  Central  Asia  as  well  as  those  of  their 
Islamitic  ancestors  in  Arabia  who  conquered  that 
territory  and  may  have  retained  traces  of  pre- 
Muhammadan  idolatry  fostered  by  the  primitive 
beliefs  of  the  people  they  vanquished. 

7.  After  the  Muhammadan  Conquest  in  the  7th 
cent.  A.D. — The  overthrow  of  Zoroastrianism  as  the 
national  faith  through  the  Muhammadan  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  cent.  A.D.,  whatever  it 
may  have  signified  in  other  regards,  meant  no 
significant  change  with  respect  to  the  true  Persian 
hatred  of  idolatry.  Vanquished  and  victors  were 
at  one  in  this  matter,  and  many  of  the  citations 
given  above  from  the  Zoroastrian  patristic  works 
in  Pahlavi  may,  in  fact,  date  from  a time  after  the 
Muslim  victory  over  Persia,  even  if  the  sources  on 
which  their  standards  were  based  go  back  to  a far 
earlier  period.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that 
the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  Islam  killed  off  all  progress 
in  the  Persian  art  of  sculpture,  as  being  a factor 
that  might  lead  to  encouraging  idolatry,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  inclination  in  the 
Persian  heart.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  no  sculptured  portrait  was  carved  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Sasanian  Empire  through 
Islam  until  modern  times,  when,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  cent..  Path  ‘All  Shah  (1798-1835) 
caused  his  effigy  to  be  -culptured  over  an  antique 
carving  of  Sasanian  times,  thus  unfortunately 
effacing  an  old  bas-relief  that  had  been  cut  some 
1500  years  before  ; but  tliis  innovation,  or,  rather, 
this  resumption  of  the  old  practice  of  carving 
portraits  on  rocks,  combined  with  one  or  two  other 
modern  instances,  is  a matter  of  recent  times 
(consult  Art  [Persian]). 

8.  References  in  later  Persian  literature. — The 
whole  tone  of  later  Persian  literature,  or  for  the 
past  1000  years  and  more,  has  been  strongly  against 
idolatry,  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  Muhammadan 
influence  as  well  as  under  a natural  sympathy  with 
the  iconoclastic  tenets  of  the  Qur’an.  Only  a few 
references  need  be  given  to  show  this.  The  great 
epic  poet  of  Persia,  Firdausi  (fl.  A.D.  1000),  e.g., 
tells  with  evident  zest  and  in  spirited  heroic  verse 
how  Faridun,  2500  years  before,  overtlirew  a 
talisman  (Pers.  talisml)  in  the  form  of  an  idol  which 
the  monster  Dahhak  (or  Dahak,  whose  idolatry  has 
been  alluded  to  above)  maintained  in  his  palace 
(see  Firdausi,  Shahndmah,  ed.  V ullers  and  Landauer, 
Leyden,  1877,  i.  53,  1.  357 ; tr.  J.  Mold,  Le  Livre 
desrois,  Paris,  1876,  i.  72  ; tr.  A.  G.  and  E.  Warner, 
Shdhnama,  London,  1905,  i.  161).  Many  instances 
might  be  cited  from  other  Persian  aut)iors.  The 
poet  and  moralist  Sa'di  (c.  A.D.  1184-C.1291)  re- 
counts how  he  discovered  in  his  travels  the  trick 
by  which  the  famous  idol  in  the  great  temple  of 
Somnath  in  India  lifted  its  hand ; and,  outraged 
by  the  infamous  delu-sion,  he  thereupon  slew  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  sanctuary.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  his  account,  Sa'di  has  hopelessly 
confused  some  of  his  allusions  to  Hindu  idolatry 
with  the  so-called  worship  of  fire  in  the  ‘ Avasta 
and  Zand’  to  which  he  refers  (cf.  Sa'di,  Bustdn, 
ch.  viii.,  story  9,  tr.  A.  H.  Edwards,  London,  1911, 
pp.  106-109).  Sa'di  also  makes  use  of  a story  of  an 
idolater  to  adorn  a tale  in  his  Bustdn,  ch.  x.,  story 
3 (tr.  Edwards,  p.  121  f.).  The  great  lyrist  l^ali? 
(c.  A.D.  1325 -c.  1389)  often  makes  allusion  in  his 
Ghazals,  or  ‘Odes,’  to  ‘idol-worship’  (but-parastl), 
or  likens  his  beloved  to  an  ‘idol’  (but)  or  to  an 
‘image’  (sanam) ; but  his  references  are  mostly  in 
the  way  of  poetic  similes  drawn  from  love  (c.g. 
Ghnzals,  301,  verse  3 ; 210,  v.  3 ; 254,  v.  8 ; 297, 
V.  5 ; 172,  V.  10,  in  the  ed.  by  H.  lirockhaus,  Die 
Lieder  des  Hafis,  Leipzig,  1863,  pp.  225,  130,  175, 
221,  92).  Finally,  the  last  classic  Persian  poet, 
Jami  (A.D.  1414-1492),  in  vol.  vii.  of  his  Hnft 


Aurang,  entitled  Khirad-ndmah-i  Iskandari,  or 
‘ Book  of  Alexander’s  Wisdom,’  represents  Alex- 
ander the  Great  as  destroying  a well-known  temple 
of  idols.  Citations  might  easily  be  multiplied  from 
other  later  Persian  writers,  but  they  would  all  be 
of  a similar  character  as  showing  the  deep-seated 
Persian  hatred  of  idolatry.  This  persistent  detesta- 
tion of  the  use  of  idols  and  images  is  as  marked  as 
ever  in  the  attitude  of  the  Parsis,  or  modern 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  both  in  India  and  in  Persia. 

Litebatoee. — The  bibliographical  references  to  edd.  of  the 
Gr.  and  Lat.  works  quoted  have  been  given  above.  For  the 
Avesta  consult  the  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Darmesteter  and  L.  H. 
Mills,  in  SBE  iv.,  xxiii.,  xxxi.,  Oxford,  1880-S7,  and  the  Fr. 
tr.  by  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Aveeta,  traduction  nouveOe,  3 
vols.,  Paris,  1892-93.  For  trr.  of  the  Pahlavi  works,  see  E. 
W.  West,  Pahlavi  Texts  Translated,  in  SBE  v.,  xviii.,  xxiv., 
xxxvii.,  xlvii.,  Oxford,  1880-1897 ; cf.  also  the  forthcoming 
monograph  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  in  the  J ubilee  Volume  0/ 
the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Zarthoshti  Madressa,  Bombay,  (to 
appear  in)  1914.  A.  V.  WILLIAMS  JaCKSO'n. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Teutonic  and  Slavic). 
— I.  Teutonic. — The  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
idols  and  images  among  Germanic  peoples  is  some- 
what conflicting.  The  pronouncement  of  Tacitu>, 
that  the  Germani  had  no  images  of  their  gods,  is 
repeated  by  later  Christian  writers ; but  tliis  is 
evidently  an  uncritical  re-statement.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  sufficient,  if  not  abundant,  evidence 
to  attest  the  existence  of  images  among  the  different 
Germanic  peoples,  at  the  several  periods  of  their 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

Tacitus  definitely  says  of  the  Germani : 

‘Ceterum  neccohibere  parietibns  de03,  neque  in  ullam  hun-  vni 
oris  speciem  assiinulare,  ex  uiag^iitudine  coelestium  arbitrantur 
{Gcnn.  9) ; 

and  again,  of  the  Nahanarv.ali,  that  tliey  have  no 
simnfncm  of  their  twin-gods  Alcis((7cr//i.  43).  Else- 
where, however  (Germ.  7),  lie  tells  of  the  scmluds 
taken  from  the  sacred  groves,  and  borne  incoliattle  ; 
signa,  probably  attributes  of  the  gods,  as  the  shij) 
which  he  names  the  signum  Isidis  (Germ.  9); 
and  effigies,  probably  rejiresentations  of  animals 
which  possessed  a sacred  significance,  yuch  might 
be  the  ferarum  imagines  of  the  Batavi  (Hist.  iv. 
22).  Later  examples  would  be  the  dragon-heads 
on  poles  shown  among  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Germani  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  depicted  on  the 
Antonine  Column  (cf.  P.  S.  Bartoli,  Coliimna 
Antonininna,  Rome,  n.d.,  pi.  37  f. );  those  are  per- 
haps similar  in  form  to  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  dis- 
played as  Harold’s  standard  in  theBayeux  Tapestrv. 
Such  representation  of  animals  appears  in  a slightly 
different  form  in  the  eoforcumbvl  and  cojorhr 
mentioned  in  Elcnc,  line  259,  and  in  Beou'ulf,  line 
303 ; or  in  the  boar-helmets  worn  by  the  warrior- 
ligures  on  the  Torslunda  helmet.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tacitus’s  account  of  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Nerthus  (Germ.  40),  in  which  nvmcn  ipsum 
is  immersed  in  a sacred  lake,  would  seem  to  point 
to  some  kind  of  image,  although  it  imw  mean 
nothing  more  than  a symbol.  It  is  probable  that 
Nerthus  appears  in  Norse  mythology,  with  change 
of  sex,  as  the  gods  Njorffr  and  Freyr  ; and  in  the 
worship  of  Freyr  a similar  ceremonial  procession  is 
described,  in  which  an  image  is  w&eA  (Ohxfs  Saga 
Trgggvasonnr,  Fornmanna  ^bgtir,^  ii.  ch.  173).  If 
the  cult  of  Nehalennia,  representations  of  whom 
were  found  at  Walcheren,  contains  any  Germanic 
elements,  we  then  have  very  e.arly  evidence  of  the 
representation  of  a deity ; but,  even  if  she  is 
Germanic,  the  whole  style  of  tiie  figure  shows  very 
strong  Roman  influence. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Germanic  representa- 
tion of  gods  passed  through  the  usual  stages  of 
development  (cf.  R.  M.  Meyer,  Alfgcrm.  Be/igions- 
gcsch.  ch.  v.  § 24).  There  is  no  actual  evidence  for 
the  shapeless  log  or  stone,  which  was  probahlj-  the 
earliest  form  of  idol,  or  for  the  worship  of  meteoric 
1 Hereafter  quoted  ns  F.M.S. 
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stones,  as  in  classical  mythology.  But  it  is  likely, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  later  use  of  logs,  straw 
figures,  branches,  etc.,  in  plough,  harvest,  and 
other  ceremonies,  that  this  stage  did  exist  (cf.  W. 
Mannhardt,  Mytholog.  Forschungen,  Strassburg, 
1884,  p.  332  f. ; Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.  eh.  24,  pp.  768, 
782,  784) ; and  it  is  even  possible  that  some  such 
rough  figure  may  be  denoted  by  the  numen  ipsum 
of  Nerthus.  Contemporary  evidence  does  exist, 
however,  for  the  second  stage— the  trunk  or  log, 
carved  with  a representation  of  the  head  only,  or  of 
the  head  and  shoulders.  Pillar-worship,  of  which 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  Irminsul  by  the  Saxons 
and  to  the  high-seat  pillars  by  the  Scandinavians 
seems  to  have  been  a late  survival,  probably  belongs 
to  this  stage.  For  the  more  artistic  stage — the 
complete  reproduction  of  deities — there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  especially  from  Scandinavia ; they  are 
represented  with  their  attributes,  as  Thor  with  his 
hammer ; or  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 
Finally,  as  with  some  statues  of  classical  gods,  and 
with  Christian  images,  one  finds  instances  of  images 
that  can  move,  walk,  and  speak. 

The  earliest  definite  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  Germanic  idols  is  connected  with  the  Goths,  and 
dates  from  the  tatter  half  of  the  4th  century.  The 
Constantinople  Column,  erected  by  Arcadius  to 
commemorate  the  wars  of  Theodosius,  has  re- 
presentations of  Gothic  gods,  borne  on  the  backs 
of  camels  in  his  triumph.  These  are  life-size 
figures  of  bearded  men,  of  which  the  head  and 
shoulders  only  are  carefully  carved  ; the  rest  of  the 
figure  is  of  the  xoanon  type,  with  slight  indications 
of  ornament  to  represent  a robe  (cf.  A.  Banduri, 
Imperium  Orientale,  Venice,  1729,  ii.  417,  pi.  ix.). 
Sozomen,  HE  vi.  37,  writing  of  the  same  period, 
mentions  that  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  his 
attempt  to  revive  heathenism,  caused  a statue 
{^6avov)  to  be  carried  in  a waggon  to  the  houses  of 
Christians,  that  they  might  M’orship  and  sacrifice. 

The  references  of  Christian  writers  to  the  existence 
of  idols  among  the  remaining  Germanic  peoples  are 
numerous,  but  reliance  can  be  placed  only  on  those 
in  which  images  are  specifically  mentioned  or  de- 
scribed (simulacra,  imagines).  Phrases  such  as 
‘idola  colere’  are  not  definite  enough,  nor  is  the 
mention  of  temples  positive  evidence,  as  it  is  possible 
that  Germanic  temples  did  not  invariably  contain 
images  ; the  custom  of  alluding  to  Germanic  gods 
under  the  names  of  the  approximately  correspond- 
ing classical  deities  sometimes  causes  confusion. 

For  Frankish  images,  there  is  continuous  evi- 
dence. The  earliest  reference,  dating  from  491,  is 
the  speech  of  Clotilda  to  her  husband  King  Clovis, 
in  favour  of  baptism  : 

‘ Nihil  sunt  dii  quos  colitis,  qui  neque  sibi,  neque  aliis  poterunt 
subvenire  ; sunt  enim  aut  ex  lapide,  aut  ex  ligno,  aut  ex  naetallo 
aliquo  sculpti’  (Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  29). 

In  the  Constitutio  of  Childebert,  c.  554,  punish- 
ment is  decreed  against  those  who  refuse  to  destroy 
from  off  their  land,  or  who  prevent  the  priests 
from  destroying,  ‘ simulacra  constructa  vel  idola 
daemon! dedicata ’ (Pertz,  MGH,  ‘Leges,’  Hanover, 
183511’.,  i.  1).  In  the  Vita  S.  Goaris,  contained  in 
the  Acta  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  Paris,  1668-1701, 
sect.  ii.  p.  282,  we  are  told  that  c.  649  the  saint 

‘coepit. . . gentilibuspercircuitum(t.e.  Ripuaria)simulacrorum 
cultui  deditia  et  vana  idolorum  superstitionis  deceptis  verbum 
salutis  annuntiare.’ 

The  only  definite  authority  for  Saxon  idol- 
worship  is  to  be  found  in  the  anonymous  Indiculus 
Superstitionum  of  the  8th  century.  With  entry  26, 

‘ De  simulacro  de  consparsa  farina, ’may  be  compared 
the  story  of  the  figure  of  Baldr,  which  was  baked 
and  smeared  with  oil  (FriSjofs  Saga,  9 ; Fornaldar 
Sbgur,  ii.).  Possibly  such  cakes  were  sometimes 
representations  of  a divine  attribute,  or  of  an  animal 
•sacred  to  the  god,  and  not  of  the  god  himself. 
Entry  27,  ‘ Desimulacris  de  panais  (pannis),  factis,’ 


may  refer  to  doll-images  for  the  private  u.se  of  wor- 
shippers (cf.  A.  Saupe,  Indiculus  Superstitionum, 
Leipzig,  1891,  ad  loc.);  or  to  figures  in  straw  and 
rags,  such  as  the  effigy  of  Death,  which  in  later 
times  we  know  to  have  been  carried  round  in 
procession  (cf.  Grimm,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  771).  Entry  28, 
‘De  simulacro,  quod  per  campos  portant,’  shows 
that  the  Saxons  practised  the  general  Germanic 
custom  of  religious  processions,  probably  to  secure 
fruitfulness  and  prosperity. 

There  is  little  definite  reference  to  the  practice 
of  idol-worship  among  the  English ; the  most 
convincing  is  the  description  of  the  heatlien  reaction 
in  Essex,  c.  660  : 

* Coeperunt  fana,  (^ae  derelicta  erant,  restaurare,  et  adorare 
simulacra  ’ (Bede,  BE  iii.  30). 

Other  references  are  found  in  Bede  ; Pope  Gregory, 
writing  to  Bishop  Mellitus,  gives  instructions, 

‘ ipsa  quae  in  eis  (i.c.  fanis)  sunt  idola,  destruantur  ’ (i.  30). 
Boniface  V.  in  his  letter  to  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umbria, quotes  the  description  of  idols  in  Ps  113, 
and  reinforces  it  thus  : 

‘ Quomodo  . . . possunt  babere  virtutem  bi,  qui  ex  corruptibili 
materia  interiorum  etiam  subpositorumque  tibi  maniljus  con- 
struuntur ; quibus  videlicet  artificium  bumanum  adcommodans 
eis  inanimatam  membrorum  simiiitudinem  contulisti ; qui,  nisi 
a te  moti  fuerint,  ambulare  non  poterunt,  sed  tanquani  lapis  in 
uno  loco  positus,  ita  construct!  nibilque  intellegentiae  babentes 
. . . nullam  . . . facultatem  adept!  sunt'  (ii.  10  [PL  Ixxx.  437]). 

The  force  of  these  two  references  is  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  letters  were 
foreigners,  and  not  immediately  in  touch  with 
English  conditions.  Again,  in  the  story  of  Coifi, 
and  of  his  active  share  in  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  at  Goodmanham  (Bede,  HE  ii.  13),  no  word 
more  definite  than  ydola  is  used  ; but  in  the  poetic 
account  of  the  incident  by  Alcuin,  Versus  de 
Pontificihus  et  Sanctis  Eboracensis  Ecclesice,  1. 
162,  Paulinus  is  represented  as  saying,  ‘omnia 
stemantur  fundo  simulacra  deorum.’  The  word 
vAh  occurs  in  Old  English  in  the  meanin"  of  ' idol  ’ ; 
thus  it  is  used  of  Nebuchadrezzar’s  golden  image ; 
its  most  peculiar  use  is  in  the  phrase  Woden  worhte 
weds  (Gnomic  Verses,  1.  133,  Exeter  Book).  Again, 
in  Beowulf  (VixiQ  176)  the  word  vAgweorbung , ‘ honour 
to  idols,’  is  used  in  an  express  description  of  a 
heathen  custom  : ‘ At  times  they  ordained  worship 
of  the  idols  in  the  temples.’ 

For  the  Frisians  the  evidence  is  neither  full  nor 
very  conclusive  ; there  is  no  direct  reference  to  an 
idol  in  the  descriptions  of  the  sanctuary  of  Fosite 
on  Heligoland  given  by  .Alcuin,  VitaS.  Willehrordi, 

i.  10  (PL  ci.  700) ; by  .Altfrid,  Vita  Liudgeri,  i.  19 
(MGH,  ‘ Scriptores,’  Hanover,  1826  fif.,  ii.  410  [_PL 
xeix.  778]);  and  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  Gesta  Hamma- 
burg.  iv.  3 (MGH,  ‘Script.’  vii.  369  [PL  cxlvi. 
623  f.]).  Elsewhere  (i.  13)  Alcuin  speaks  of  WiUe- 
brord’s  arrival 

‘ ad  quandam  villam  Walachrum  nomine,  in  qua  antiqui  erroris 
idolum  remansit.* 

In  WiUibald’s  description  of  the  heathen  reaction 
under  the  Frisian  king  Redbod,  c.  716,  we  read  : 

‘ idolorum  quoque  cultura  exstructis  delubrorum  fanis  lugubriter 
renovata'  (Vita  S.  Bonifacii,  iv.  12  [MGH,  ‘Script.’  ib  339; 
PL  Ixxxix.  611]). 

The  most  definite  reference  is  that  of  .Anskar  in  his 
account  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Willehad  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  cent,  to  the  Frisians  at  Humarcha : 
‘ Barbaris  coepit . . . persuadere  . . . dicens  insanum  esse  . . 
a lapidibus  auxilium  petere,  et  a simulacris  mutis  et  surdis 
subsidii  sperare  solatium’  (Vita  Willehadi,  3 [MGH,  ‘Script. 

ii.  3S0 ; PL  cxviii.  1015  f.]). 

Grimm  quotes  from  different  lives  of  St.  Gall  an 
incident  which  would  be  a proof  of  the  existence 
of  idols  in  Alamannia,  if,  as  he  thinks,  it  can  be 
referred  to  Germanic  deities  (Grimm,  ch.  vi.  p.  108). 
Although  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  account  of 
Ratpert,  Casus  S.  Galli,  1 (MGH,  ‘Script.’  ii.  61 
[PL  exxvi.  1058]),  it  seems  clear  that  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  near  Bregenz,  St.  Gall  and  Colum- 
ban  discovered,  c.  612,  a sanctuary  dedicated  to 
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St.  Aurelia ; it  nevertheless  contained  ‘ tres  ima- 
gines aereas  et  deauratas’  [Vita  S.  Galli  i.  6 
IMGE,  ‘ Script.’  ii.  7 ; AS,  Oct.  VII.  ii.  [1869]  886]). 
These  the  missionaries  threw  into  the  water. 
Walafrid  Strabo  says  definitely  that  they  were 
images  of  heathen  gods ; ‘ isti  sunt  dii  veteres  et 
antiqui  liuius  loci  tutores.’  He  says,  further,  that 
they  were  ‘parieti  affixas’  [Vita  S.  Galli,  vi.  [Acta 
Bmed.,  sect.  ii.  p.  233 ; PL  cxiv.  983]).  Grimm 
cites  later  instances  of  this  practice  of  retaining 
the  ancient  gods,  ‘ probably  to  conciliate  the  people  ’ 
(p.  108,  n.  1),  and  it  has  approximate  parallels  in 
classical  mythology  (cf.  Pausanias,  III.  xiv.  5 : ‘ the 
wooden  \i.e.  the  archaic]  image  of  Thetis  is  still 
preserved  in  secret  ’). 

For  Scandinavian  images  there  is  very  full  evi- 
dence, the  most  trustworthy  coining  from  Christian 
sources ; the  words  skur^gotS  and  trigo'S  are  used 
in  Icelandic,  but  the  custom  prevails  of  speaking 
of  the  image  merely  by  the  name  of  the  deity. 
The  most  important  evidence  is  the  account  by 
Adam  of  Bremen,  in  the  11th  cent.,  of  the  great 
sanctuary  at  Upsala,  with  its  statues  of  Thor,  Odin 
(Wodan),  and  Freyr  (Fricco).  Odin  is  represented 
armed,  Freyr  with  the  symbol  of  fertility,  and 
Thor  ‘cum  sceptro  lovein  simulare  videtur ’ ; this 
probably  refers  to  his  hammer,  the  attribute  of 
the  thunder-god  [Gesta  Hammahurg.  iv.  26  \_MGH, 
‘fcicript.’  vii.  379  ; PL  cxlvi.  642  f.]).  Other  statues 
of  Thor  and  Freyr  are  mentioned  [ib.  ii.  60,  p. 
327,  iv.  9,  p.  371  ; PL  cxlvi.  543,  627).  The  most 
detailed  accounts  we  owe  to  the  Christianizing 
expeditions  of  Oldfr  Tryggvason,  and  St.  Oldfr. 
Thus  at  RauSsey,  Oldfr  Tryggvason  encountered 
a representation  of  Thor  which  could  speak, 
walk,  and  even  make  war  upon  him  [Oldfs  Saga 
Tryggvasonar,  150,  F.M.S.  i.).  At  Mori  near 
Trondhjem  the  same  king  found  an  image  of  Thor 
with  his  hammer,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
it  stood  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two  wooden  goats, 
round  the  horns  of  which  was  a silver  chain 
(Flateyjarbbk,  Oldfs  S.  Trygg.  268).  St.  Oldfr  was 
opposed  in  the  Highlands  by  GuSbrandr,  a votary 
of  Thor,  and  a great  chief ; GuSbrandr’s  son 
described  Thor’s  image  to  the  king  ; 

‘He  has  a hammer  in  his  hand,  and  is  great  of  stature  ...  he 
is  hollow  within  , . . four  loaves  are  brought  to  him  every  day, 
and  therewith  meat  in  the  same  proportion.’  The  image  stood 
upon  a pedestal,  and  was  adorned  with  gold  and  silver ; when 
it  was  shattered,  out  came  ‘ mice  as  big  as  cats,  and  lizards  and 
snakes*  {Oldfs  S.  hins  Hzlgay  107-108,  F.M.S.  iv.). 

Statues  of  Thor  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
numerous  ; in  Njdlasaga  88  we  find,  in  a temple  at 
HlaSir,  Thor  in  a chariot,  and  with  him  ThdrgerSr, 
HolgabnitSr,  and  Irpa ; each  wears  a great  gold 
armlet,  and  ThdrgerSr  has  a kerchief  on  her  head. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  story  of 
Freyr,  and  of  his  image  being  borne  in  yearly  pro- 
cession [Oldfs  S.  Trygg.  173,  F.3I.S.  ii.);  also  to 
the  story  of  the  baked  image  of  Baldr  [FriSjdfs  S. 
9).  It  seems  to  have  been  a common  Scandinavian 
custom  to  place  several  statues  in  one  temple ; 
even  the  temple  built  by  Hrafukel,  who  was  a 
special  votary  of  Freyr,  contained  other  gods 
[Hrafnkels  S.  FreysgotSa,  15).  Still,  the  notice  of 
the  great  temple  in  Gautland,  with  its  hundred 
gods,  is  probably  an  exaggeration  [Jdmsvtkinga  S. 
12). 

Traces  are  found  of  the  practice  of  carrying  on 
the  person  small  images,  probably  for  secret  wor- 
ship, or  as  amulets  ; the  skald  HallfreSr  carried  an 
ivory  ‘ likeness’  of  Thor  in  his  pocket  [HallfrdSar 
S.  6) ; and  Ingimundr  wore  a silver  talisman  of 
Freyr  ( Vatnsdmla  S.  10).  For  similar  protective 
reasons  Earl  Eirikr  carried  an  image  of  Thor  at 
the  prow  of  his  ship  [F.M.S.  ii.  253).  We  even 
find  such  a familiar  use  as  the  image  of  Thor 
carved  life-size  on  the  back  of  a chair  [FdstbrcelSra 
S.,  pt.  ii.  9).  The  walls  of  Oldfr  Pdi’s  hall  in  Ice- 


land were  adorned  with  representations  of  old 
stories,  probably  in  painted  wooden  reliefs  [Lax- 
dwla  S.  29) ; these  were  described  by  Ulfr  Ug- 
gason  in  the  Rusdrdpa,  and,  from  the  fragments 
that  remain  of  the  poem,  they  seem  to  have 
depicted  the  burning  of  Baldr,  Heimdallr’s  fight 
with  Loki,  Thor’s  journey  to  H^mir,  and  his  fight 
with  MiSgai-Ssormr.  The  high-seat  pillars  were 
also  adorned  with  figures;  thus  Thor  was  carved 
upon  the  pillars  which  Th6r61fr  Mostrarskegg 
threw  overboard  on  approaching  Iceland,  in  order 
to  find  a landing-place;  these  .same  pillars  were 
afterwards  set  up  m the  temple  built  by  Thorolfr. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  knowledge  of  Scandinavian 
images  : they  were  very  numerous,  often  life-size, 
generally  of  wood  (cf.  tr&matir,  ‘ wooden  man  ’), 
and  frequently  adorned  with  gold  and  silver.  In 
later  times  the  people  identified  the  image  with 
the  god,  and  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  believe 
that  the  figure  had  the  power  of  movement ; 
a very  clear  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Thrdndr  of  Gata  [Fcercyinga  S.  23),  where  the 
statue  of  Thdrgerttr  loosens  a ring  as  a sign  of 
acquiescence,  but  clasps  it  tightlj'  when  she  denies 
her  favour.  The  story  of  Gunnarr  and  his  inter- 
course with  Freyr’s  priestess  jtroves  that  the  god 
was  identified  with  his  image.  The  idea  of  vitality 
and  volition  in  the  image  is  carried  so  far  that  the 
statue  of  Thor  at  Raugsey  is  made  to  compete  in 
wrestling  with  Oldfr  Tryggvason,  the  object  being 
to  hurl  the  vanquished  into  the  lire ; the  king 
proved  the  stronger,  and  the  wooden  figure  was 
burned  to  ashes. 

There  is  very  little  arehoeological  evidence  for 
Germanic  gods  ; the  representations  of  Xehalennia 
and  of  the  dece  matrcs  are  more  Roman  than 
Germanic  in  style,  and  with  them  ma}’  be  classed 
the  altar  to  Mars  Thingsus,  with  its  representation 
of  the  god  armed.  Although  it  was  found  in 
England  on  Hadrian’s  Wall,  the  votaries,  who 
came  from  near  Deventer,  were  probably  Batavi ; 
the  stone  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  cent, 
(cf.  Helm,  Altgennan.  Rcligionsgesch.  i.  366  11.). 
Again,  the  most  important  evidence  is  connecteil 
with  Scandinavian  mj'thology.  The  figures  on  the 
Gallehus  horns  are  too  problematical  to  count  as 
evidence  ; and  even  the  figure  on  one  of  the  plates 
of  the  Torslunda  helmet  may  represent  a mere 
warrior,  though  it  is  tempting  to  identify  it  with 
Odin,  accompanied  by  his  two  ravens.  Undoubted 
representations  of  Odin  exist  on  the  gravestones 
of  Ardre,  Hablingho,  and  Tjlingvide  ; here  we  see 
Odin  on  Sleipnir,  but  even  these  are  late  repre- 
sentations and  show  a somewhat  specialized  aspect 
of  the  god  (cf.  Helm,  i.  213).  Curiously  enough, 
the  clearest  representations  of  Scandinavian  deities 
are  found  in  England.  The  Gosforth  Cross  in  Cum- 
berland shows  probably  the  last  light  of  Vi'Jiarr  with 
the  Feurisulfr  ; another  group  probablj'  re]iresents 
the  punishment  of  Loki.  On  the  Gosforth  Stone 
is  a group  evidently  meant  to  represent  Thor’s 
fishing.  From  time  to  time  wooden  figures  have 
been  unearthed,  especially  in  Jutland,  which  seem 
to  show  primitive  types  of  images  ; for  a detailed 
discussion  of  these,  cf.  Helm,  i.  21411  ; according 
to  him,  the  majority  of  them  may  be  consiilered 
to  represent  deities  of  fertility. 

2.  Slavic. — The  discussion  of  Slavic  images  is 
rendered  diflicult  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
early  evidence  reallj'  refers  to  Scandinavians  who 
were  settled  among  Sla\’ic  populations ; in  parti- 
cular, the  chief  god  of  whom  one  finds  images  is 
really  Thor,  the  Swedish  thunder-god,  worshipiied 
under  the  same  aspect,  but  under  a Slavic  name, 
Perun,  thunder-bolt.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to 
disentangle  the  Scandinavian  worship  from  the 
Slavic,  and  only  at  one  period  does  the  evidence 
refer  incontrovertibly  to  the  Slavs — the  period  of 
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Slavic  settlements  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  and 
around  the  Elbe.  The  evidence  for  Poland,  how- 
ever, appears  fairly  trustworthy. 

The  loth  cent,  narratives  of  Arabian  travellers, 
though  nominally  concerned  with  the  Slavs,  in 
reality  treat  of  the  Russians,  i.e.  of  tlie  Scandi- 
navian settlers  around  the  Volga.  Ibn  P'adlan  (ed. 
Fraehn,  St.  Petersburg,  1823),  ambassador  to  the 
Russians,  describes  the  worsliip  paid  to  ‘ a high 
wooden  pillar,  that  has  a human  face  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  small  figures.’  Here,  a^ain,  is  evidence 
for  the  rougher  form  of  image.  The  narrative  of 
Mas'udI,  in  the  Fields  of  Gold,  is  far  Ic.ss  trust- 
worthy ; he  describes  gorgeous  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  ‘ a colossal  statue  of  an  old  man 
holding  a rod  with  which  he  called  forth  skeletons 
from  their  tombs,’  while  another  temple  contains 
an  idol  formed  wholly  of  precious  stones  (Mas'udi, 
Les  Prairies  d’or,  ei.  and  tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Mey- 
nard,  Paris,  1861-77,  ch.  Ixvi.).  Apart  from  the 
inherent  improbability  of  his  account,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  of  what 
place ; Arkona  has  been  suggested,  but  there 
seem  to  be  no  means  of  settling  tlie  question. 

Even  some  of  the  early  Christian  evidence  really 
refers  to  Scandinavians.  The  so-called  Chronicle 
of  Nestor,  dating  from  the  11th  to  the  12th  cent., 
gives  a detailed  account  of  the  setting  up  of  idols 
in  978  at  Kielf  by  Vladimir  : 

‘ Upon  a public  eminence  he  set  up  several  idols  ; Perun  in 
wood  with  a silver  head  and  a golden  beard,  and  also  Khors, 
Dazbog,  Stribog,  Simargl,  and  Mokoch.  Sacrifices  were  offered 
to  them ; the  people  offered  their  sons  and  their  daughters  as 
victims  to  the  idols  ’ {Chronique  de  Nestor,  ed.  and  tr.  L.  Leger, 
Paris,  18S4,  ch.  38). 

We  hear  again  of  an  attempt  to  force  a Christian 
Vareque  to  sacrilice  to  the  idols ; he  replies  : 

‘ These  are  not  gods ; these  are  only  wood,  which  is  to-day, 
but  to-morrow  is  rotten  ; they  do  not  eat,  or  drink,  or  speak. 
It  is  the  hand  of  man  which  has  cut  them  out  of  wood’fift. 
■39). 

Ten  years  later  Vladimir  reversed  his  work  at 
Kielf : 

‘ He  commanded  the  idols  to  be  thrown  down.  Some  he  had 
burnt,  and  the  rest  cast  into  the  fire.  He  commanded  men  to 
tie  Perun  to  the  tail  of  a horse,  and  to  drag  him  down  ...  to 
the  stream  ; and  he  ordered  twelve  men  to  beat  him  with  staves, 
not  because  he  thought  the  w’ood  had  any  feeling,  but  to  insult 
the  demon  who  in  this  form  had  insulted  men,  and  to  punish 
him  for  his  deceptions.  . . . While  he  was  being  dragged  along 
the  stream  as  far  as  the  Dnieper,  the  heathen  wept  for  him. 

. . . Then  . . . they  threw  him  into  the  Dnieper’ (fft.  43). 

Another  statue  of  Perun  was  set  up  by  Vladi- 
mir’s uncle  at  Novgorod  (ib.  33).  There  are  later 
references  to  the  statue  of  Perun  at  Kielf,  and  to 
the  church  of  St.  Basil  which  stood  upon  its  site, 
but  apparently  nothing  independent  of  the  account 
in  Nestor  (cf.  Dlugosz,  Historia  Polonica,  ed.  H. 
von  Huyssen,  bk.  ii.,  Leipzig,  1711,  col.  104). 

From  the  Chronica  Boinioritm  of  Cosmas  of 
Prague,  we  have  12th  cent,  evidence  for  the  primi- 
tive worship  of  idols  by  the  Czechs.  The  passage 
has  a legendary  tone,  and  is  nob  above  suspicion, 
but  is  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes.  A certain 
princess  Tetcka  taught  the  people  the  worship  of 
Oreads,  Dryads,  and  Hamadryads  : 

‘ sicut  haotenus  multi  villani  velut  pagani,  hie  latices  seu  ignes 
coluit,  . . . iste  lucos  et  arbores  aut  lapides  adorat,  . . . alius 
quae  ipse  fecit  idola  surda  et  muta  rogat  et  orat,  ut  domum 
suam  et  se  ipsum  regant’  (i.  1 IMGS,  ‘Script.’  ix.  35;  PL 
clxvi.  62]). 

Similar  practices  are  described  more  in  detail  in 
the  account  of  the  extermination  of  paganism  by 
Duke  Bracizlaus,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  actual 
idols  [ib.  iii.  1,  p.  102  \_PL  clxvi.  189]).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  princess  Ludmilla,  in  her  pagan 
days,  had  a golden  idol  of  the  goddess  Krosina, 
which  was  of  more  than  human  size  (A/8,  Sept.  v. 
[1866]  344). 

Dlugosz,  who  wrote  his  Historia  Polonica  late  in 
the  15th  cent.,  gives  a long  and  somewhat  doubt- 
ful list  of  Polish  gods,  identified  with  Roman 


deities,  and  shows  that  their  cult  was  practi.sed 
by  the  Poles  with  all  the  apparatus  of  delubra, 
simidacra,  and  flamines.  The  notice  on  Diana  or 
Dziewanna  is  interesting : 

‘Diana  quoque  quae  superstilione  gentile  femina  et  virgo 
existiinabatur,  a matronis  et  virginibus  serta  siraulacro  sue 
ferebantur’  (bk.  i.  col.  37). 

Later  on,  at  the  conversion  of  Miecslaus,  he  de- 
scribes the  measures  taken  to  stamp  out  idolatry  : 

‘ Strictissimo  postbaec  lliecslai  edicto,  . . . confringuntur 
idola,  et  falsorum  deorum  simulacra.  . . . Quae  quidem  deorum 
et  dearum  idolorumque  immersio  et  confractio  tunc  facta  . . . 
simulacris  Dziewannae  et  Marzannae  in  longo  ligno  extollenti- 
bus,  et  in  paludes  in  Dominica  Quadragesimae  Laelare,  projici- 
entibus  et  demergentibus,  repraesentatur,  renovator  in  huno 
diem  nec  hujus  consuetudinis  vetustissimo  effectus  usque  modo 
apud  Polonos  defluxit.’ 

This  account  of  Dlugosz  is  cited  by  Cromerus, 
De  origins  Polonorum,  iii.,  Basel,  1568,  j).  33  B ; 
for  survivals  of  tliis  Polish  custom  in  ISlid-Lent  see 
Grimm,  ch.  8,  p.  I'JO  ; ch.  24,  pp.  773,  782. 

The  evidence  of  foreign  chroniclers  is  fairly 
abundant,  and  is,  on  tlie  whole,  more  trustworthj’, 
although  even  such  circumstantial  testimony  as 
that  concerned  with  Otto  of  Bamberg  is  not  free 
from  susjiicion.  The  greater  part  of  this  foreign 
evidence  deals  with  the  Slavs  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  round  the  ba-sin  of  the  Elbe.  An 
early  reference  occurs  in  the  Annales  Weissembiir- 
genses  for  1069  : 

‘Rex  Heinricus  barbaros  trans  Alpiam  flumen  constitutoi 
cum  exercilu  invasit  . . . fana  cum  Bimulacria  succendit ' 
(3IGI1,  ‘ Script.’  iii.  71  [PL  cxii.  527]). 

Adam  of  Bremen’s  testimony  is  important  as 
contemporary  llth  cent,  evidence;  he  mentions 
the  town  Rethra  : 

‘templum  ibi  magnum  constructum  est  demonibus,  quorum 
princepa  cat  Kedigaa.  Simulacrum  eius  auro,  lectus  ostro 
paratus’  (Gesla  Hammabury.  ii.  18  IHGB,  ‘Script.’  vii.  312; 
PL  cxlvi.  513p. 

Thietmar,  Chronicon,  vi.  17  (MGH,  ‘ Script.’  iii. 
p.  812),  gives  a more  minute  description  of  this 
sanctuary  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  but  dillers  in 
some  important  details,  notably  in  calling  the 
town  Riedegost,  and  the  god  Zuarasici  ( contrast 
Helmold,  Chronicon  Slavorum,i.  23  Script.’ 

xxi.]).  In  the  temple 

‘dii  stant  uianu  facti,  singulis  nominibus  insculptis,  galeis 
atque  loricis  terribiliter  vescili,  quorum  primus  Zuarasici  dici- 
tur.  . . . Vexilla  quoque  eorura,  uisi  ad  expeditionis  necessaria 
. . . hinc  nullatenus  luoventur.’ 

Later,  he  speaks  of  the  Liutici  and  of  their 
goddess  whom  they  carried  with  them  into  battle 
‘in  vexillis  formata’  {ib.  vii.  47,  p.  857);  and 
elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  general  Slavic  practice 
of  im.age-worship  : 

‘ Quot  regiones  sunt  in  his  partibus,  tot  templa  habentur,  et 
simulacra  demonum  singula  ab  infidelibus  coluntur’  {ib.  ri.  IS, 

p.  812). 

Next  in  chronological  order  come  the  references 
connected  with  the  (Christianizing  missions  of  Otto 
of  Bamberg  to  the  Pomeranian  Slavs,  early  in  the 
12th  century.  The  references  to  idols  and  their 
destruction  are  frequent ; unfortunately  the  value 
of  these  lives  by  Herbord  and  Ebbo  is  much  dis- 
puted. The  most  detailed  description  is  that  of  a 
great  temple  at  Stetin,  apparently  very  like  that 
at  Rethra : 

‘ Erat  autem  ibi  simulacrum  triceps,  quod  in  uno  corpore  tria 
capita  habens,  Triglaus  vocabatur’  (Herbord,  Dialoyus  de  Uita 
Ottonis,  ii.  32  {HIGH,  ‘Script.’  xii.  794;  AS,  Jul.  i.  [1867]  357]). 

At  Gutzkow  there  was  an  idol  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  which  was  mutilated  and  burned  (Ebbo  of 
Bamberg,  Vita  Ottonis,  iii.  \<)\_MGH,  ‘ Script.’ xii. 
866]).  Ebbo  gives  more  details  on  the  image  of 
Triglaus  at  Stetin : 

‘Tricapitum  habebat  simulacrum,  quod  aurea  cidari  oculos 
et  labia  contegebat,  asserentibus  idolorum  sacerdotibus  ideo 
summum  eorum  deum  tria  habere  capita,  quoniam  tria  pro- 
curaret  regna,  id  est  coeli,  terrae  et  inferni ; et  faciera  cidari 
operire  pro  eo  quod  peccata  hominum  quasi  non  videns  et  tacens 
dissimularet  ’ (iZ>.  iii.  1,  p.  859;  ASy  Jul,  i.  388). 

In  the  temple  at  Jul  in  were  ‘statuas  . . . auro 
et  argento  decoratas’  {ib.  iii.  1,  p.  858  ; AS,  Jul.  i. 
387). 
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Helmold,  who  went  on  his  mission  in  1155,  is  the 
first  to  mention  the  sanctuary  at  Kiigen,  and  tlie 
image  of  Svantovit,  with  the  confusion  between 
Svantovit  and  Saint  Vitus  (Chronica  Slavorum, 
i.  6 IMGH,  ‘ Script.’  xxi.]).  An  interesting  general 
reference  occurs : 

Slavi)  simulacrorum  imaginaria  formas  praetendunt 
de  teniplis,  velut  Plunense  idoium  cui  nonien  Podaga  ; alii  . . . 
lucos  inhabitant,  ut  est  Prove  . . . quibus  nuUae  sunt  effigies 
exprcssae  ’ (ib.  i.  83,  p.  75). 

Ill  1168,  Waldemar  of  Denmark  captured  Kiigen, 
and  destroyed 

‘simulacrum  illud  antiquissimura  Zvanteviih,  quod  colebatur 
ab  Omni  natione  Sclavoriiin’  (ib.  ii.  12,  p.  90). 

Helmoki’s  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  more 
detailed  account,  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  of  Wal- 
demar’s  campaign  in  Kiigen  and  capture  of  Arkona 
(Gesta  Danorum,  xiv.  p.  565,  ed.  A.  Holder,  Strass- 
burg,  1886).  The  temple  is  described  minutely, 
and  the  image  of  Svantovit : 

‘ Ingens  in  aede  simulacrum,  omnem  humani  corporis  habitum 
granditate  transcendens,  quatuor  capitibus  totidenniue  cervi- 
cibus  mirandum  perstabat,  e quibus  duo  pectus  totidemque 
terguin  respicere  videbantur.  Ceterum  tarn  ante  quam  retro 
collocatorum  unum  dextrorsum  alterum  levorsum  contempla- 
•cionein  dirigere  videbatur.  Corrase  barbe,  crines  attonsi 
figurabantur  ut  artificis  indiistriam  Rugianoruiu  rituin  in 
cultu  capitum  emulatam  putares  . . . Leva  arcum  reflexo  in 
latus  brachio  figurabat.  Tunica  ad  tibias  prominens  fingebatur, 
quae  ex  diversi  ligni  materia  create,  tarn  arcano  nexu  genibus 
iungebantur,  ut  compaginis  locus  non  nisi  curiosiori  contem- 
placione  deprehendi  potuerit.  Pedes  humo  contigui  cerne- 
bantur,  eoruin  basi  intra  solum  latente.’ 

On  the  gate-tower  of  the  town  the  people  dis- 
played signa  and  aquilas : 

‘Inter  quas  erat  Stanitia  (marg.  Stuatira),  magnitudine  ac 
colore  insignis’  (ib.  p.  575). 

Bishop  Absalon  found  at  Karentia  {i.e.  Garz),  in 
Riigen,  three  temples  similar  to  that  at  Arkona ; 
in  the  inmost  shrine  of  one  was  found  a gigantic 
oaken  figure, 

* quod  Rugievithum  vocabant  . . . In  eiuscapiteseptem  humane 
similitudinis  facies  consedere,  quae  omnes  unius  verticis  super- 
ficie  claudebantur.  Totidem  quoque  veros  gladios  cum  vaginis 
uni  cingulo  appensos  eius  lateri  artifex  conciliaveral.  Octavum 
in  dextra  destrictum  tenebat.  Hiinc  pugno  insertum  firmis* 
simo  nexu  ferreus  clavus  astrinxerat,  nec  manui  nisi  precise 
evelli  poterat : quae  res  truncande  eius  occasio  extitit.  . . . 
Nihil  in  hoc  simulacro  iocundum  visentibus  fuit ; lineamentis 
impoliti  celaminis  deformitate  sordentibus’  (ib.  p.  677). 

In  the  next  temple  was  the  image  of  l^oreuithus  : 

‘ Id  quinque  capitibus  consitum  sed  armis  vacuum  finge- 
batur.’ 

In  the  thii'd  temple  was  found  Porenutius  : 

‘ Haec  statua,  quatuor  facies  representans,  quintam  pectori 
insertam  habebat,  cuius  frontem  leva,  mentuni  dextera  tangebat ' 
(p.  578). 

The  destruction  of  the  idols  in  Kiigen  is  de- 
scribed in  Knytlingasaga,  122  ; Svantovit  appears 
as  Svantaviz,  and  the  names  of  the  three  images 
at  Karentia  are  given  as  Rinvit,  TurupiO,  and 
Puruvit.  Statues  with  several  heads  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  Slavic  ; there  is  apparently  no  similar 
representation  of  Germanic  gods. 

Unfortunately  tliere  appears  to  be  practically 
no  trustAvorthy  archroological  evidence  for  Slavic 
images  (cf.  Leger,  Mythologic  slave,  pji.  33  f. , 221  ff. ). 

3.  In  connexion  with  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  evi- 
dence, brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  neigli- 
bouring  Prussian  peoples  ; Simon  Grunau,  Preuss- 
ische  Chi'onik,  tract  li.  cap.  v.  § 2,  describes  a 
Prussian  sanctuary  built  in  an  oak,  in  the  611i 
century.*  The  description  is  tlms  adiipted  and 
rendered  in  Latin  by  Alexander  Guagniims, 
Roriirn  Polon  karum,  Frankfort,  1584,  ii.  107  f.  : 

‘ Quercus  Imec  tripartifra  fuit ; . . . ex  utia  ]>arte  Prutenorum 
Deum,  qui  Peruno,  id  est  fulinen,  dicebatur,  liabebant.  ...  Ex 
altera  parte  colloeatum  erat  Patrimpo  idoium  ; cuius  oultus  erat 
in  serpente  vivo  retiueiido.  . . . Tertia  ex  parte  dacmoniacum 
idoium,  Patelo  nomine,  situin  fuit.’ 


1 It  inust  be  admitted  that  Usener,  Giittemamen,  Dotm,  1890, 
p.  S3,  discredits  the  accuracy  of  Grunau  in  general,  and  of  Ids 
mythology  in  particular,  thus  following  the  lead  given  by  Id. 
Toeppen,  Gesch.  dcr  preuss.  llislorioqrapMe,  Berlin,  1853,  p. 
122 IT.,  esp.  178fr.,  190 II.  On  the  other  band,  H.  M.  Oliadwiok, 
Origin  of  the  Eng.  Eatiun,  Cambridge,  1907,  p.  Sal  IT.,  accepis 
the  evidence  of  Grunau  on  the  oliaracleristics  of  I’russian  gods, 
•and  uses  it  in  connexion  with  his  Nerthus-Freyr  theory. 


In  descriptions  of  late  survivals  of  Prussian  or 
Lithuanian  paganism,  mention  of  the  serpent-cult 
recurs  frequentlj',  but  apparently  there  is  no  other 
reference  to  images. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence ; Teutonic  and  Slavic 
peoples  alike  seem  to  have  had  no  idols  in  early 
times,  but  they  must  certainly  have  possesseil 
them  at  a later  stage ; in  their  adoption  of  them 
tliey  may  have  been  influenced  by  classical  cults. 
Although  individual  references  by  early  clironiclers 
may  not  he  above  suspicion,  the  weight  of  their 
collective  testimony  is  too  great  to  be  disregarded. 

Eiteratcrb.  — i.  TevtOKIC.  — Vv5  Golther,  //a.iJi.  der 
german.  Mythol.,  Leipzig,  1805,  p.  602 Cf.;  J.  Grimm,  Tf.it. 
Mylhol.,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallybra.<is,  London,  1S80-&,  p.  1(  S.;  E.  H. 
Meyer,  Germ.  Mythologir,  Berlin,  1891,  p.  195,  and  Myth  !. 
der  Germanen,  Strassburg,  1903,  pp.  317 fl.,  1318 ff.;  R.  M. 
Meyer,  Altgerman.  lleligionsgesch.,  Leipzig,  191(i,  p.  431  fl.; 
P.  Herrmann,  Nord.  ilythol.,  do.  1993,  p.  519 ff.;  K.  Helm. 
Altgerman.  lieligionsgesch.,  Heidelberg,  1913,  i.  OH  ff. 

ii.  Slavic. — II.  Leger,  La  .V//f/ic//.  stare,  I’aris,  I'JOl,  pc  ; 
G.  Krek,  Slav.  Litteraturgesch.-,  Graz,  1887,  p.  410  ff. ; W.  R.  S. 
Ralston,  Songs  of  the  liussian  People-,  London,  ' 72.  pp.  94. 
211,  210 ff.  M.  L.  Sk.u  on. 

IMAGES  AND  IDOLS  (Til.etan).— i.  Occur- 
rence.— In  Tibet  images  and  idols  abound,  tliougli 
not,  perhai)s,  to  any  greater  extent  than  in  otlier 
Kiuldliist  countries,  even  of  tlie  ‘ Southern,’  or 
relatively  jirimitive,  division  of  tliat  religion — c.g. 
Burm.a  and  Ceylon.  'Wliilst,  liowever,  in  tlie  latter 
ease,  tlie  images  are  mainly  reduplicates  of  tlie  con- 
ventional eiiigy  of  tlie  historical  liuddlia,  Sfikya- 
muni  (in  one  particular  attitude,  namelj'  tliat  of 
‘the  eartli-toucliing  pose’  [bhu-spariamndrA],  at 
the  supreme  moment  of  attaining  Kuddlialiood, 
under  the  ‘ Tree  of  Wisdom  ’ [KorfAi]),  in  Tibet,  on 
tlie  other  liand,  as  in  tlie  otlier  countries  of  tlie 
polytlieistic  Mahayana  form  of  Kiuldlii'^iii,  tlie 
images  represent  also  a liost  of  deified  Kuddlins 
and  celestial  Bodliisattvas  (or  potential  Biiddlias), 
saints,  and  demons.  Besides  tlie  images  eiislirined 
in  temples  and  otlier  religious  buildings,  chm-ti  ns 
(q.v.),  etc.,  a large  number  of  minialiire  images 
are  met  witli  on  domestic  altars,  and  worn  liy  llie 
people  in  amulet-lioxes,  as  talismans.  I’ictures  of 
many  of  tliese  divinities  are  as  abundant  in  tlie 
liouses  of  laymen  as  in  temples,  and  illuminated  in 
colours  on  tlie  title-pages  of  favourite  scri]>t  iires  and 
manuals  of  worship.  Consecrated  medallions  are 
also  bestowed  h}'  tlie  grand  Lamas  upon  generous 
donors  of  alms.  Tlie  images  of  tlie  pre-Buddliist 
aliorigiiial  religion,  tlie  Bon,  are  now  cast  in 
Buddhist  form. 

2.  Divinities,  saints,  etc.,  represented. — Tlie 
great  majority  of  tlie  divinities  represented  by  tlie 
idols  are  those  of  tlieortliodox  Maliayaim  liiiddliism 
of  India,  as  was  first  elicited  liy  tlie  present  writer, 
wlio  lias  also  traced  the  origin  of  the  majority  of 
these  divinities  and  tlieir  images  to  an  adaptation 
of  Braliiiianist  myth,  and  to  tlie  deificalion  of  meta- 
plivsical  categories  and  ditlerent  modes  of  Budillin’s 
‘ Word  ’ (or  Logos)  by  a eoncrete  symbolism.  Tlie 
more  eoiiimonly  prevalent  images  are  as  follows. 

(n)  Buddhas,  celestial  atid  /tiiinan. — Of  lliesethe 
most  freipieiitly  represented  is  iierliaps  the  divine 
Amitdbha  (’ Oa-dpagmed),  or  ‘The  Buddha,  of 
Boundless  Ligiit’  (see  ADiBunnii.t)  of  the  Wesleni 
Paradise,  and  liis  mode  Amitdyus  (Ts'e-dpag-med), 
‘ Tlie  Boundless  Life  ’ (see  Amitayits).  Other  eom- 
mon  forms  are  the  iMedieal^  or  J’isciilapic  Buddha 
(sMan-bla),  tlie  jiriiiiordial  Adihuiidlia  nis  Sn nuinta- 
bhadra  (Knn-t it-bzah-po),  or  Vajradhara  (rDo-rje- 
chnh),  or  Vajra.sattva  (rDo-ijc-scm-dpa).  and  llieir 
mystical  Tantrik  modes  displaying  their  female 
energies;  also  tlie  remaining  Buddhas  of  (lie  four 
quarters  of  the  universe ; and-7-less  eomimm  tlian 
tiiese — tlie  liistorical  Buddha,  Sakyammii  (Saki/a- 
tub-pa). 

(h)  Bodhisattvas : tlie  coming  Buddha,  or  d/nf- 
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treya  (Byavis-pa),  usually  figured  seated  in  Euro- 
pean fashion,  not  cross-legged,  and  usually  of 
gigantic  size,  as  a several  storeyed  image,  or  carved 
on  rocks;  Avaloldteivara  (q.v.)  (Spyan-ras-gzigs), 
or  personified  Compassion,  Manjuiri  (Jam-dbyaiis) ; 
personified  Wisdom,  Vajrapani  \P' yags-rdor) ; 
Tara  {Sgrol-ma),  consort  of  Avalokita,  as  ‘the 
white  ’ (Sita)  and  ‘ the  green  ’ (Bhrkuti) ; Marichl 
(rDo-rje  p'  ag -mo) ; Prajndpdramitd,  personified 
Divine  Wisdom;  ‘the  all-victorious  Diadem,’ 
Usnisavijayd  ; ‘ the  White  Umbrella  Invincible 
against  others,’  Sita-dtapatra-aparajita ; ‘ the 

Great  Turner  away  of  Harm,’  Mahdpratyahgird  ; 
‘ the  Flaming  Crown,’  Usnlsajvala. 

(c)  Placid  gods  [Iha)  of  Brdhmanist  type  : modes 
of  Indra  and  Brahma  as  door-keepers  and  attend- 
ants on  Sakyaniuni ; the  four  Guardian  gods  of 
the  Quarters  ; and  Jambhala,  the  god  of  Wealth. 

(d)  Demoniacal  tutelaries  of  the  fierce  type  of 
Siva  as  ‘ Defenders  of  Religion  ’ {Ch’ os-sJcyoh),  e.g. 

‘ the  fearful  Thunderbolt,’  Vajrahhairava  {rDorje- 
'jigs-hyed),  a form  of  Yama,  the  god  of  the  Dead  ; 
‘ the  horse-necked  demon,’  Hayagnva  {rTa-mgrin) ; 
‘ the  Goddess,’  Devi  or  Lha-mo. 

(e)  Local  gods  and  demons : chiefly  indigenous, 
namely  ‘ country -gods,’  yid-lJia,  and  earth-demons, 
sa-bdag,  of  which  the  most  numerous  are  red  (tsan) 
and  black  (bdud). 

if)  Saints : the  sixteen  apostles  or  ‘ the  sixteen 
Arahats  ’ ; also  the  two  chief  disciples,  ‘ Blongol-pu  ’ 
and  ‘ Sari-pu’  •,  Padmakara  or  Padmasambhava, 
whom  the  present  writer  has  shown  to  be  the 
founder  of  Lamaism  ; also  the  reformer  of  Tibetan 
Buddhism,  Tsoiikhapa,  the  founder  of  the  Yellow- 
hat  sect,  now  the  dominant  Church,  to  which 
belong  the  Grand  Lamas  of  Lhasa  and  Tashilhunpo. 
The  image  of  Padmasambhava  is  given  the  chief 
place  in  temples  of  the  Red-cap  sect,  and  Tson- 
khapa  in  the  Yellow.  Each  of  the  other  minor 
sects  accords  its  own  particular  founder  a chief 
place  on  its  altars. 

3.  Canon  descriptive  of  images. — The  authori- 
tative source  for  the  detailed  description  of  the 
images  of  Buddhism  is  the  great  body  of  the  Sd- 
dhana  [Sgrub-t' ab)  literature  of  rituals  for  the  wor- 
ship of  these  respective  divinities.  The  rituals 
Avere  composed  in  India,  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era  onwards,  during  the  rise  of  the  bhakti,  or 
devotional  movement,  which  permeated  both  Brah- 
manism and  Buddhism.  They  number  many  hun- 
dreds, and  each  purports  to  contain  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  form  assumed  by  the  deity  on  becoming 
manifest  to  a votary ; the  distinctive  form,  dress, 
posture,  and  pose  of  body  and  hands,  as  well  as  the 
colour,  and  the  sjnnbols  held  in  the  hands  to  em- 
blemize the  functions  and  attributes,  are  all  de- 
tailed therein.  Several  recensions  of  these  texts 
are  on  record  as  translated  into  Tibetan.  Tavo 
large  collections  are  included  in  the  great  Tibetan 
commentary,  Tangyur,  of  Avhich  the  titles  have 
been  published  by  F.  W.  Thomas  and  P.  Cordier. 
It  is  from  these  Indian  manuals  that  Tibetan  artists 
form  their  images.  Many  of  the  deities  are  given 
a variety  of  forms,  oAving,  it  seems  to  the  present 
Avriter,  to  the  apparent  incorporation  of  popular 
Brahmanist  and  other  aboriginal  divinities  to 
Avhora  their  functions  and  symbolism  are  thereby 
assimilated.  These  polymorphic  forms  fall  into 
three  types  : (a)  placid,  mild,  or  benign  fiva) ; (b) 
fierce  (khroda) ; (c)  terrible  and  demonist  (dragpo). 

4.  Style  of  art  and  technique.  — The  Tibetan 
artists  have  preserved  to  a gi'eat  extent  the 
mediceval  Indian  style  of  Buddhist  art.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  dress  and  form  of  the 
female  divinities,  Avho  are  represented  displaying 
exuberant  charms  of  figure,  according  to  the  Indian 
ideals  of  female  beauty.  This  character  contrasts 
strikingly  Avith  the  Chinese  treatment,  Avhich  tends 


to  repress  sexual  distinctions.  In  tlie  conventional 
treatment  of  externals,  such  as  landscape  ellects, 
clouds,  Avater,  trees,  and  houses,  the  Tibetan  images 
and  pictures  exhibit  a decided  Chinese  influence 
rather  tlian  Indian,  though  Tibet  has  to  some  ex- 
tent evolved  a special  style  of  its  own,  intermediate 
betAveen  that  of  its  two  great  neighbours,  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Nepal.  Some  of  the  large  images 
in  Tibet  Avere  cast  in  Nepal  by  NeAvar  artisans. 

5.  Materials  of  image. — The  commonest  images 
are  composed  of  plastic  material — clay,  or  a mix- 
ture of  incense-paste,  flour,  and  clay  moulded  into 
shape,  dried,  painted,  and  gilded.  The  better 
images  are  fashioned  from  brass  or  copper,  usually 
cast  from  moulds  and  gilded.  The  most  valued 
images  are  inlaid  Avith  turquoises  and  other  precious 
or  imitation  stones.  Stone  is  seldom  used  for 
images  or  statues,  though  figures  are  sometimes 
outlined  on  rocks.  Bas-reliefs  and  medallions  are 
often  made  in  butter,  in  the  Avinter  season,  for 
certain  festivals.  FolloAving  the  Indian  custom, 
auspicious  times  must  be  selected  for  the  prejtara- 
tion  of  the  materials,  and  for  the  execution  of  the 
Avork,  especially  of  the  principal  organs,  e.g.  the 
eye,  etc.  A remarkable  realistic  detail  is  the  in- 
sertion into  the  larger  images  of  models  of  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines.  The  con- 
ventional colour  of  Buddha’s  hair  is  dark  blue. 

On  completion  of  the  image,  it  requires  to  be  con- 
secrated. For  this  purpose  sacred  texts  are  recited, 
and  into  the  holloAv  interior  are  inserted  .imall 
rolls  of  texts,  one  of  Avhich  often  is  ‘ the  Buddhist 
Creed’  or  a spell  [dharanl).  Other  objects  thus 
inserted  are  grains  of  consecrated  rice  from  tlie 
altar,  bodily  relics,  hair,  nail-parings,  shreds  of 
the  robes  of  holy  men,  and  filings  of  precious  metals. 
The  image  is  usually  Avrapped  Avith  silk  scarfs, 
giving  the  impression  that  it  is  clothed.  Pictures 
[zal-t’ah)  of  images  are  painted  in  distemper, 
usually  on  cotton,  seldom  on  silk.  Sometimes 
the  paintings  are  executed  on  the  Avails  of  temples 
as  mural  frescoes. 

6.  Worship  of  images. — The  image,  as  in  other 
Buddhist  countries,  is  popularly  worshipped  as  a 
sort  of  fetish,  holy  in  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a 
diagram  or  symbol  of  the  infinite  or  unknown. 
Food  and  drink  are  regularly  offered  to  it.  It  is 
believed  to  hear  and  ansAver  prayers.  It  is  a com- 
mon experience  to  hear  the  devotees  in  a temple 
addressing  personal  requests  for  benefits  before  the 
image.  Certain  of  the  older  images  of  Avhich  the 
history  has  been  forgotten  are,  like  those  in 
Brahmanism  and  other  religions,  regarded  as 
miraculous  in  construction,  and  credited  Avith  being 
‘ self- formed ’ or  as  ‘fallen  from  heaven  ready 
fashioned.’ 

See  also  ‘Buddhist’  section  aboA'e,  esp.  p. 
123  fit. 
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L.  A.  Waddell. 

IMAGE  OF  GOD.— I.  General  view.— (1)  ‘ God 
is  a Spirit,’  said  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  at 
Jacob’s  well  at  Sychar  (.In  4^),  thereby  giving 
utterance  to  the  deep  truth  that  God  is  free  and 
self-determining,  essentially  ethical  in  His  nature. 
This  great  idea  is  the  basal  conception  on  Avliich 
the  interpretation  of  man  as  made  in  God’s  image, 
as  set  forth  in  Scripture,  must  proceed.  For,  if 
God  is  a Spirit,  then  man,  reflecting  Him,  must  be 
a spirit  too ; in  other  words,  human  nature  has  more 
in  it  than  what  Ave  find  in  sensuous  experiences, 
animal  proclivities,  and  fleshly  inclinations.  He 
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stands  erect,  and  is  by  nature  allied  to  the  Divine  ; 
and  his  attachments,  in  the  lirst  instance  and  pro- 
perly, are  heavenwards  and  not  towards  earth. 
He  has  fellowship  with  the  Source  of  his  being, 
then  ; and  his  own  nature,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
pure  and  unsullied,  may  be  held  as  revealing  the 
Divine.  The  foundation  of  his  being  is  deeper  than 
anything  that  may  be  seen  or  tasted  or  handled  : 
it  is  found  in  relation  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
Consequently,  what  the  nature  of  the  great  God  is 
can  be  discovered  in  part  by  consideration  of  His 
image  as  reproduced  in  man  ; and,  however  much 
more  God  may  be  than  what  finite  intellect,  finite 
will,  finite  conscience,  and  finite  love  may  disclose. 
He  must  at  least  correspond  to  the  reflexion  of 
Himself  that  the  higher  faculties  and  emotions  of 
man’s  soul  exhibit : if  the  human  spirit  is  not  the 
Divine  Spirit,  at  any  rate  it  reflects  it,  and  may  be 
trusted  as  a revealer  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity. 

The  line  of  argument  which  is  suggested  by 
Jesus’  utterance  is  supported  by  the  OT,  and 
especially  by  the  Creation  narratives  (P  and  J)  at 
the  opening  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Whatever  be 
the  historical  or  the  scientific  value  of  these  two 
narratives,  they  lie  at  the  root  of  both  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  faith,  and  embody  truths  that 
are  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  redemp- 
tion. According  to  them,  man  is  a spirit,  being 
created  by  God,  who  is  ‘the  Father  of  Spirits,’ 
and  having  the  breath  of  life  ‘ breathed  into  his 
nostrils  ’ by  God  Himself.  This  renders  him  the 
image  of  Ins  Maker  : the  Divine  Spirit  is  the 
Source  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  rational 
creature  is  thus  far  stamped  with  the  stamp  of  the 
Creator. 

(2)  Now,  if  this  be  the  Scripture  teaching,  OT 
and  NT,  what  is  the  practical  significance  of  it  ? 
Clearly  this — that,  if  man  is  essentially  a spirit, 
drawing  his  being  from  the  great  Creator  Spirit, 
the  agnostic  position  that  God,  even  if  we  suppose 
Him  to  exist,  is  unknown  and  unknowable  is 
untenable.  God  cannot  be  unknown,  much  less 
unknowable,  if  man  bears  in  him  the  Divine 
image.  Even  the  reflexion  of  a face  in  a mirror  is 
a copy ; and,  although  it  lacks  the  warmth  and 
fullness  of  the  original,  it  does,  nevertheless,  within 
limits  reproduce  it,  and  thus  far  gives  a true  idea 
of  it.  Further,  on  the  Bible  conception  of  man’s 
spiritual  nature  and  original  heavenly  relationship, 
both  natural  theology  and  Divine  revelation  become 
])ossible,  and,  indeed,  are  seen  to  be  inevitable ; 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two  becomes  one 
of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  But,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  man  is  not  a spirit,  it  is  not  possible  to 
see  how  either  natural  theology  or  Divine  revela- 
tion could  be.  Divine  revelation  is  shown  to  be  a 
necessity  from  the  fact  that,  as  man’s  deepest  need 
is  God,  and  as  God  is  a Person,  it  is  only  if  God 
reveals  Himself  that  we  can  come  to  know  Him. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  personality  to  be  self- 
declaratory  and  self-communicative.  Even  in  the 
case  of  our  fellow-men,  who  are  persons,  we  cannot 
know  them  unless  they  themselves  will  to  disclose 
themselves  to  us.  Knowledge  of  a neighbour  de- 
ends upon  whether  he  opens  his  heart  and  lays 

are  his  thoughts  to  us : the  motion  must  come 
from  his  side  ; otherwise,  we  are  powerless.  AYe 
might,  without  his  revelation,  come  to  learn  some- 
thing about  him  ; but  we  should  not  know  himself. 
Now,  the  revelation  of  one  person  to  another  is 
also  the  revelation  of  that  other  to  himself.  We 
can  never  know  ourselves  except  in  the  light  of  our 
experience  and  knowledge  of  others.  'This  arises 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case — in  particular, 
from  the  circumstance  that  our  nature  is  in  the 
essence  of  it  social,  and  that  imitation  is  largely 
our  teacher  in  our  early  days.  How  much  more, 
then,  is  the  revelation  of  God  to  us  also  the  revela- 
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tion  of  ourselves  to  us  ! It  is  only  in  His  light  that 
we  see  light.  But  the  meaning  of  this  is  that 
humanity  is  taken  up  into  the  Divine ; which, 
again,  implies  that  the  image  of  God — and,  there- 
fore, the  Godward  attitude — is  the  primary  fad  in 
man.  God  and  man  in  union  and  communion  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  man  is  naturally 
allied  to  God,  that  the  Infinite  is  not  the  contra- 
dictory, but  the  complement,  of  the  finite. 

Still  more  obvious  is  the  need  for  revelation  if 
we  introduce,  as  Scripture  does,  and  as  our  own 
experience  attests,  the  idea  of  sin,  or  voluntary 
transgression,  intervening  to  create  a rupcure 
between  man  and  God.  There  is  now  not  only 
ignorance  or  limited  knowledge  to  cope  with,  but 
also  voluntary  alienation  or  estrangement.  The 
understanding  is  weakened,  but  the  will  also  is 
perverted,  and  the  atlections  are  turned  away  in 
the  wrong  direction.  A thorough  transformation 
has  to  be  effected  in  the  sinner — clearness  of  per- 
ception has  to  be  brought  back  to  his  ini  llect, 
strength  to  his  will,  purity  to  his  heart,  and  peace 
to  his  conscience.  Only  a Divine  revelation  can  do 
this. 

2.  OT  teaching. — (1)  The  psychology  of  the 
OT  centres  in  the  terms  ‘body,’  ‘soul,’  ‘heart,’ 
and  ‘ spirit.’  Of  these  four  factors  man  consists. 
His  body  is  at  first  conceived  simply  as  ‘ dust  ’ 
('dphar,  isi/),  or  ‘ dust  of  the  ground,’  i.e.  simply  as 
the  earthly  part  of  him,  composed  of  dust  and 
resolved  at  death  into  dust  again,  but  without  any 
idea  of  unworthiness  or  degradation  attaching  to 
it.  It  is  a work  of  the  Creator,  and,  like  other 
such  works,  it  was  pronounced  at  the  beginnin" 
to  be  ‘very  good.’  Looked  at  as  an  animated 
and  sentient  organism,  it  is  viewed  as  ‘ flesh  ’ 
(baidr,  devoid,  however,  of  any  imiilication 
of  vitiosity  or  carnal  desire,  which  so  frequently 
attaches  to  ‘flesh’  in  the  NT.  Nevertheless, 
although  ‘flesh’  is  not  represented  in  the  OT  as 
the  source  or  origin  of  sin,  it  is  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing man’s  mortality  and  frailty,  .and  also  the  fact 
that  the  body  may  be  the  instrument  of  evil 
desires  and  passions.  Thus,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  says,  ‘All  flesh  is  grass’  (Is  40®),  on  the 
other  hand,  it  records  the  depravity  of  the  race  at 
a particular  moment  in  the  significant  phiasc, 

‘ All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth  ’ 
(Gn  6'^),  though  even  then  the  congruity  of  ‘ flesh  ’ 
with  ‘spirit’  is  not  lost  sight  of,  for  it  is  said,  in 
almost  immediate  connexion,  ‘ My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  llesh  ' 
(Gn  6®).  The  body  as  flesh  is  congruent  with 
spirit : hence  the  Psalmist  can  .say,^  ‘ Aly  heart 
and  my  flesh  cry  out  unto  the  living'God’  il’s  S4-'. 
The  ‘ soul  ’ (nephesh,  typi)  is  specially  the  seat  of  the 
emotions  and  the  will,  although  other  functions  are 
frequently  accorded  to  it.  It  is  the  soul  that 
‘ hopes,’  ‘ fears,’  ‘ trusts,’  ‘ desponds,’  ‘ praises,’  ' is 
glad’  and  ‘longs,’  etc. — all  emotive  and  volitional 
states.  To  the  ‘ heart  ’ [lebh  or  Icbhdbh,  3^,  33^)  are 
assigned  thought,  wisdom,  intellect,  understanding ; 
so  that  ‘the  heart,’  in  Hebrew  usage,  so  far  from 
signifying  the  chief  seat  of  afl'ection,  as  in  English, 
is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  English  term 
‘ mind.’  It  is  also  the  seat  of  character — the  centre 
of  man’s  being,  moral  and  religious.  As  the  seat 
of  sin,  ‘ the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
it  is  desperately  sick  : who  can  know  it  ?’  (Jer  IT'  ). 
It  is  deep  and  hidden  from  common  view,  and  is 
reached  only  by  God  : ‘ I the  Lord  search  the- 
heart,  I try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man 
according  to  his  ways,  according  to  the  fruit  of  his- 
doings’ll?’®).  But  neither  soul  nor  heart  consti- 
tutes man’s  outstanding  greatness.  Th.at  is  rcserx  ed 
for  his  ‘spirit’  (riiacb,  rin),  which  is  distinctively 
the  heaven-derived  principle  in  him,  drawn  immedi- 
ately from  the  Divine  Spirit,  ‘ breathed’  into  l'.i:u 
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directly  from  that  Source,  and  thereby  making 
him  specifically  a person,  a self,  with  power  to 
determine  his  actions  and  to  control  his  nature, 
and,  therefore,  above  all,  an  ethical  being — an 
ethical  being  whose  inmost  inclination  is  religions, 
who,  if  unsullied,  is  ever  looking  towards  God, 
responsive  to  His  influence,  and  drawing  his  inspira- 
tion from  Him.  This  is  what  gives  him  his  supreme 
dignity  and  worth,  making  him  ‘but  little  lower 
than  God’  (Ps  8’),  and  securing  his  dominion  over 
the  lower  animals  and  over  all  the  earth.  Thus  we 
are  introduced  to  the  fundamental  conception  of 
man  as  made  in  God’s  image  : ‘ And  God  said.  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image  [lit.  ‘ shadow,’  selem, 
cb^],  after  our  likeness  A,  n?sn] : and  let  them 

have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.  And  God  created  man  in 
his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him  ; male  and  female  created  he  them  ’ (Gn  l^'-)- 

(2)  All  this  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
OT,  man  holds  a unique  place  in  the  earth.  He 
is,  like  the  lower  animals,  a creature  of  God  indeed ; 
hut  he  is  more.  His  body,  like  that  of  the  brutes, 
is  dust  of  the  earth,  and  is  animated  as  a physical 
organism  ; hut  he  is  spirit,  and  stands  to  his  Creator 
as  a son  to  his  father.  Thus  are  the  facts  of  our 
experience  interpreted.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that, 
in  the  first  creation  narrative,  with  its  charming 
pictorial  setting,  the  account  of  man’s  creation  is 
isolated  from  that  of  the  other  creatures  by  being 
introduced  by  the  solemn  injunction,  ‘ Let  us  make 
man,’  and  followed  up  by  the  sublime  announce- 
ment, ‘ And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.’  There  is  no 
word  here  of  creation  ‘ after  its  kind,’  which  is  the 
formula  used  in  the  case  of  both  animals  and  plants : 
it  is  a peculiar  and  special  creation.  Nor  is  any 
secondary  agency  invoked  to  bring  about  the 
result,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  case  of  animals, 

‘ Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
its  kind,’  and  of  fishes,  ‘ Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.’ 
The  act  in  man’s  case  is  immediate,  personal, 
direct,  thereby  indicating  the  exceptional  worth 
of  the  spiritual  being  now  brought  into  existence, 
and  his  special  kinship  to  his  Maker. 

The  OT  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  Divine 
image  in  man  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
uses  the  possession  of  it  as  an  argument  for  the 
just  and  impartial  treatment  of  man  by  man  in  the 
world.  In  the  pronouncement  that  God  is  repre- 
sented as  making  to  Noah,  as  recorded  in  Gn  9®, 
the  condemnation  of  murder  and  the  punishment 
of  it  are  based  on  this  very  fact : ‘ Whoso  sheddeth 
man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  : for  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man.’  And  in  this 
same  spirit  St.  J ames,  in  the  NT,  tries  to  curb  the 
unruly  tongue,  and  to  show  the  enormity  of  slander, 
backbiting,  and  the  like  (all  of  which  are  really 
species  of  murder),  by  the  very  same  argument  of 
man’s  native  dignity  and  celestial  relationship : 
‘Therewith  bless  we  the  Lord  and  Father;  and 
therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the 
likeness  of  God’  (Ja  3®). 

(3)  In  man’s  spiritual  nature,  dra^Ti  from  its 
heavenly  Source,  is  involved  the  fact  of  immor- 
tality and  never-ending  life.  This  is  a logical 
deduction  from  the  possession  by  man  of  the 
Divine  image : spirit  cannot  die.  How  far,  how- 
ever, this  was  understood  by  the  Jews  is  subject 
to  dispute.  What  is  obvious  is  that  the  idea  of  a 
future  life  grows  in  the  OT  as  the  ages  run  ; and, 
when  it  does  crop  up,  it  comes  as  an  intuition 
of  the  heart  rather  than  as  the  result  of  logical 
reasoning,  and  is  associated  with  the  thought  of 
communion  and  fellowship  with  God.  It  is  the 


expression  of  the  vision  and  the  aspiration  of 
psalmist  and  of  prophet  prompted  by  tlie  longing 
for  purity  and  righteousness,  and  poured  out  of 
the  individual’s  glowing  faith  : ‘ As  for  me,  I shall 
behold  thy  face  in  righteousness : I shall  he  satis- 
fied, when  I awake,  with  thy  likeness’ (Ps  17'^: 
‘ likeness ’ = nnDp,  LXX  56fa,  Vulg.  gloria). 

But  the  objection  has  been  raised  that  immor- 
tality was  lost  by  the  Fall ; for  our  first  parents 
were  driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  (such  is  the 
representation),  lest  they  should  ‘ put  forth  their 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever.’  The  signification  of  this  clearly 
is  that  an  everlasting  life  to  a fallen  or  sinful 
creature,  in  the  condition  to  which  his  fall  had 
reduced  him,  w'ould  not  be  a blessing  but  a curse, 
and  that  something  better  was  in  store  for  erring 
man,  even  though  it  should  cost  him  labour,  pain, 
and  sorrow.  To  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  for 
ever  just  as  he  was  would  simply  be  to  prolong 
degradation  and  misery.  But  the  whole  lesson  of 
the  Fall  is  that  of  hope  for  man.  The  curse  of  the 
ground  was  for  man’s  sake  ; it  was  for  man’s  sake 
that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Garden,  and  that 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  was  strictly  guarded  by 
cherubim  and  a flaming  sword.  In  a finely  im- 
pressive way  the  mytli  brings  out  that  man  has 
now  realized  that  his  life  is  to  be  a battle  of  the 
right  against  the  wrong,  of  good  against  evil,  of 
strenuous  resistance  of  temptation,  of  rising  to 
higher  things  through  personal  effort ; and  that 
through  this  continued  warfare  the  potentialities 
that  are  in  him  are  to  be  actualized,  character  is 
to  be  formed,  and  spiritual  progress  secured.  And 
the  NT  throws  further  significance  into  the  fact 
when  it  insists  that  the  conflict  is  not  confined  to 
men,  but  is  shared  by  Heaven  itself.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  very  Son  of  God,  the  Ideal 
Man,  who  was  made  perfect  through  suffering,  and 
in  whose  victory  over  sin  and  temptation  we  have 
the  highest  revelation  of  the  Divine  purpose  with 
men  and  the  truest  manifestation  of  the  Father’s 
love. 

3.  NT  teaching. — The  fact  of  sin  and  the  uni- 
versal degradation  and  bondage  of  men  on  account 
of  it,  and  the  need,  nature,  and  purpose  of_  the 
remedy  offered  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  NT.  The  worth  of  the  individual 
soul  lies  at  the  root  of  it— the  supreme  value  of  the 
image  of  God  in  man,  which  had  become  corrupted, 
defaced,  and  blurred  (‘How  is  the  gold  become 
dim  ! how  is  the  most  pure  gold  changed  ! ’ [La  4*]), 
and  the  determination  of  God  that  this  image 
shall  not  be  finally  lost.  A new  creation  is  re- 
quired : man  has  to  be  regenerated,  ‘ renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind’  (avaveovadai.  5^  ti2  wrev/mTi 
ToO  rods  itxihv),  submitted  afresh  (in  the  altered 
circumstances)  to  the  enlivening,  quickening  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  means  is  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  work  of  redemption — His 
life  on  earth.  His  death.  His  atoning  sacrifice.  His 
resurrection  and  ascension.  His  sovereignty  and 
continual  priesthood,  and,  through  all,  the  active 
working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
believing  men,  making  application  to  them  of  the 
remedy,  creating  them  anew,  purifying,  enlighten- 
ing, subduing  them,  and  reinstating  sinners  in 
their  sonship  to  God  and  keeping  them  in  im- 
mediate filial  communion  with  Him.  ‘ If  any  man 
is  in  Christ,  he  is  a new  creature  : the  old  things 
are  passed  away ; behold,  they  are  become  new  ’ 
(2  Co  0*').  And  not  only  so,  Wt  Nature  itself  is 
represented  as  suffering  through  man’s  sin.  As 
he  was  created  with  dominion  over  all  the  earth, 
his  fall  had  a cosmic  significance ; and,  therefore, 
St.  Paul  pictures  ‘the  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creation  ’ as  ‘ waiting  for  the  revealing  of  the  sons 
of  God.  For  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity. 
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not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  sub- 
jected it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God. 
For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now’  (Ro 

8I9-22J. 

This  gives  the  meaning  of  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  NT  regarding  man  and  God. 

(1)  In  regard,  first,  to  the  NT  psychology,  it  is 
pertinent  to  remark  that  it  follows  largely  that  of 
the  OT.  Neither  of  them  is,  strictly  speaking, 
philosophical.  How  should  they  be,  seeing  that 
religion,  not  philosophy,  is  the  great  end  of  the 
Bible?  But  Christianity  is  the  completion  of 
the  OT  revelation,  and  would  be  unintelligible 
if  severed  from  it.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
{a)  that  Divine  revelation  is  a progressive  thing, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  terms  received  new 
content  as  time  went  on  ; and  (b)  that  Christi- 
anity was  afi'ected  by  Hellenism,  especially  through 
the  LXX.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  scholars 
have  come  to  realize  how  much  the  NT  owes  to 
the  LXX,  not  least  for  its  language  ; and,  indeed, 
it  is  hardly  extravagant,  in  the  face  of  modern 
research,  to  say,  with  E.  C.  Selwyn  {Expositor, 
8th  ser.,  v.  [1913]  169),  that  ‘the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek  Bible 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith.’  St.  Paul’s 
teaching,  too,  bears  many  traces  of  Hellenism,  as 
was  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a man  who  was  a 
Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus  (a  chief  seat  of  Stoicism 
in  St.  Paul’s  day),  and  a pupil  of  the  scholarly  and 
liberal-minded  Gamaliel.  Above  all,  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  Christianity  is  ottered  as  the 
remedy  for  sin.  Its  object  is  to  bring  man  back 
to  the  Source  from  which  he  had  wandered, 
and  to  reinstate  him  in  his  rightful  heritage. 
Consequently,  it  has  much  to  say  of  mortality, 
corruption,  death  ; and  much  also  of  immortality, 
incorruption,  life. 

(2)  How,  then,  is  sinful  man’s  nature  renewed  ? 
Through  redemption  brought  by  Christ,  and  applied 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  considering  this,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
fact  that  Jesus  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  ‘the 
Image  of  the  Invisible  God’  (ei/cux'  toO  6eov  toO 
dopdrov),  ‘the  firstborn  of  all  creation’  (Col  1'®). 
This  means  that  He  is  Himself  a Spirit  (for  ‘ God  is 
a Spirit’),  and  that,  in  a special  sense.  He  is  God’s 
Son,  the  ‘ Son  ’ of  His  love  ; for  He  is  ‘ the  Image  ’ 
of  (jod,  and  not  simply,  like  man,  ‘made  in’  it. 
On  this  account  He  makes  to  men  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God’s  nature,  which  is  that  of  a 
Father,  Avhose  essence  is  love — the  revelation  of  a 
compassionate  God  ( ‘ not  willing  that  any  should 
perish’),  and  of  a suttering  God  Avith  love  at  the 
V core  of  it,  bringing  redemption  through  sacrifice. 

He  is  also  said  by  St.  Paul  (Ph  2®)  to  be  ‘in  the 
form  of  God  ’ {dv  /j.op<f>fj  deoO),  'That  refers  to  Christ 
in  His  pre-existent  state ; but  it  cannot  fail  also 
to  suggest  the  Divine  image  in  which  man  was  at 
first  made  (Gn  D®),  where  ‘form’  might  not  inaptly 
translate  the  Hebrew  selem  (‘shadoAv’).  And, 
agreeably  to  this,  St.  Paul,  in  Ro  8^®,  speaks  of 
those  Avho  are  predestinated  as  ‘ conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son  ’ {crvp.iJ.6p4>ovs  rrjs  eUdvos  tou  vloD 
auToO),  where  the  word  ‘ conformed  ’ clearly  takes 
us  back  to  the  original  Hebrew  term  for  ‘ shadoAv,’ 
with  outline  or  form  as  the  predominant  idea. 
And  it  is  significant  in  this  connexion  that,  when 
St.  Luke  traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  Joseph 
upwards  (Lk  3®®'®®),  he  ends  with  Adam,  Avhom  he 
designates  ‘the  Son  of  God.’  Thus  the  Lucan 
pedigree  connects  the  second  Adam  Avith  the  first 
Adam : ‘ it  places  a son  of  God  at  either  end  of 
this^  list  of  names  ’ ; ‘ it  makes  its  out  to  be  children 
of  God  both  by  nature  and  by  grace,  by  birth  and 


by  second  birth’  (S.  Cox,  Expositions,  i,  London, 
1885,  p.  27).  And  so  it  is  Avell  for  us  to  remember 
that  ‘ both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that  are 
sanctified  are  all  of  one’ — i.e.  have  all  the  same 
origin — iv6s  irdures  (He  2''). 

(3)  How  the  image  of  God  in  sinful  man  is  re- 
neAved  is  set  forth  in  many  Avays  in  the  NT.  Some- 
times Ave  meet  Avith  terms  that  are  common  to 
Christianity  and  Greek  thought,  such  as  ‘ follow- 
ing’ and  ‘imitating’ — significant Avords to  be  found 
frequently  in  Plato  and  among  the  Stoics  and  the 
Neo-Platonists ; but,  Avhen  this  is  the  case,  the 
poAverful  personal  influence  of  Jesus  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  process.  It  is  not  simply  ‘ folloAving  ’ 
Jesus  that  Ave  find,  but  it  is  Jesus’  magnetic  person- 
ality draAving  men  toAA-ards  Him  as  disciples  and 
Himself  saying  to  each,  ‘ FoIIoav  me’  {dKo\ov0ei 
ptot).  Hence,  it  is  not  the  verb  eiropai  that  is  used 
(that  verb  never  occurs  in  the  NT),  but  dKd\ov$iu>, 
thereby  indicating  that  it  is  the  folloAving  of  dis- 
ciples Avho  are  also  companions  that  is  meant — men 
Avho  are  living  in  the  constant  consciousness  of  the 
Master’s  presence  Avith  them.  Again,  it  is  not 
only  the  command  to  ‘imitate’  Jesus  and  take 
Him  as  our  Example  or  Model  that  is  issued  to  us, 
but  it  is  also  St.  Paul  exhorting  us,  ‘ Be  ye  imi- 
tators ((tn/rijral)  of  me,  as  I also  am  of  Christ  ’ (1  Co 
IH).  In  other  Avords,  the  personal  note  in  this 
connexion  is  distinctive  and  supreme.  But  there 
are  other  modes  of  statement,  all  of  them  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  reneAval  of  tlie  image  in 
the  individual  man  is  a gradual  process,  requiring 
time  and  life’s  experiences,  and  even  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future  life ; ‘ Noav  are  Ave  children 
of  God,  and  it  is  not  j'et  made  manifest  Avhat  Ave 
shall  be.  We  knoAV  that,  if  he  shall  be  manifested, 
Ave  shall  be  like  him ; for  Ave  shall  see  him  even 
as  he  is’  (1  Jn  3®).  Yet,  although  the  rencAA-al  is 
a process,  in  every  man  Avho  has  accepted  Christ 
the  neAv  image  is  there  at  any  moment,  needing 
only  to  be  realized,  for  ‘ Christ  is  all  and  in  all.’ 

This  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  Col  3®'“  anil 
in  2 Co  3'®.  These  passages  and  many  more  go  to 
show  that  re-creation,  or  the  neAv  birth,  or  regenera- 
tion, does  not  mean  a despising  or  rejecting  of  the 
faculties  that  man  as  man  possesses,  or  a making 
of  any  addition  to  them,  but  a taking  of  them  up 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  into  a higher  inlluence,  im- 
parting to  them  a neAV  vigour,  qAiickening  them  in 
their  exercise,  and  turning  the  operation  of  them 
in  a neAv  direction.  Intellect,  feeling,  and  Avill  are 
found  in  every  man  (that  is  the  heritage  from  the 
original  creation),  but,  through  Christ  and  through 
Divine  grace,  they  are  purified  and  invigorated  ami 
dedicated  afresh  to  the  service  of  God. 

(4)  It  is  obvious,  from  the  Avhole  tenor  of  Avh.at 
hasnoAV  been  said,  that  the  rencAved  image  of  God 
in  man  cannot  be  restricted  to  man’s  life  on  earth. 
We  saAV,  under  the  OT  teaching,  that  immortality 
is  logically  involved  in  the  conception  of  man  as  a 
spirit.  But  this  is  explicitly  brought  out  in  Chris- 
tianity and  put  in  the  forefront.  St.  Paul  claims 
for  Christ  that  He  ‘ abolished  death,  and  brought 
life  and  incorruption  to  light  through  the  gospel  ’ 
(2  Ti  1‘®).  That  Avas  the  end  and  aim  of  His 
earthly  mission  : resurrection  and  immortality  are 
effected  by  Himself  as  ‘ a life-giving  Spirit’  (irrecga 
fwoTToioOv,  1 Co  15'*®).  The  assurance  of  immortality, 
therefore,  is  noAv  com[)lete : ‘ Because  I live,  ye 
shall  live  also  ’ (Jn  14*®).  And  the  life  promised  is 
to  the  Avhole  man — body  and  soul,  not  soul  only 
apart  from  body.  Tliere  is  more  than  pliilosophical 
immortality  promised ; there  is  the  final  redemption 
of  the  body,  as  Avell  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul — 
complete  redemption  means  complete  future  exist- 
ence for  the  redeemed.  Even  under  the  OT,  the 
fact  of  future  life  might  have  been  evident,  as  Jesus 
Himself  indicated  to  the  Sadducees  (Mt  22®*'-). 
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when  He  reasoned  from  God’s  revelation  of  Him- 
self to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  on  the  ground 
that  ‘ God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.’  But  it  is  accentuated  now,  and  become 
the  great  motive  power  of  the  Christian  teaching. 
The  constraining  Scripture  passages  are  such  as 
these:  ‘I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life’  (Jn 
11-®),  and  ‘When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  be 
manifested,  then  shall  ye  also  with  him  be  mani- 
fested in  glory  ’ (Col  3^). 
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William  L.  Davidson. 

IMAGINATION.  — Originally  both  the  Gr. 
term  cpavTabla  and  the  Lat.  imaginatio  meant  simply 
the  power  of  bringing  an  object  before  the  mind 
in  the  absence  from  perception  of  the  object  itself. 
The  product  of  imagination  was  an  ‘image’  or 
copy  of  the  object  as  perceived.  Later,  when  per- 
ception was  known  to  have  a physiological  basis 
in  the  central  nervous  system,  the  image  was 
regarded  as  produced  through  the  revival,  without 
an  external  stimulus,  of  the  same  cerebral  process 
as  accompanied  the  original  perception — a ‘ decay- 
ing sensation  ’ or  perception,  as  Hobbes  put  it,  or, 
in  Kuelpe’s  phrase,  a ‘ centrally  excited  sensation.’ 
Such  images  might  be  combined  in  the  same  order 
as  that  in  which  they  were  originally  given,  or  in 
new  and  different  orders.  The  former  was  called 
‘reproductive,’  the  latter  ‘productive,’ imagination. 
But,  as  Wundt  points  o\it(Grundzuge  der  physio- 
log.  Psychol.^,  Leipzig,  1902-03,  iii.  631),  this  usual 
distinction  of  productive  imagination  from  memory 
(or  reproductive  imagination),  as  that  faculty  by 
which  we  can  reproduce  ideas  and  experiences  in 
altered  arrangement,  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  for 
memory  itself  invariably  alters  the  experiences  it 
recalls.  The  differences  must  be  sought  either  in 
the  mechanism  or  in  the  purpose  of  the  processes 
in  question.  In  memory,  as  Wundt  argues,  the 
mind  moves  in  succession  from  point  to  point, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  association  by 
contiguity,  while  in  imagination,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  some  idea  of  the  whole  that  is  to  be  formed 
always  precedes  the  actual  formation;  it  is  a 
development  from  within,  while  memory  is  an 
accretion  from  without  of  part  to  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  in 
memory  also  there  is  invariably  an  idea  of  the 
whole  anteceding  the  recall  of  the  details  of  an 


experience,  and  that  the  laws  of  association  are 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  proce.sses  involved 
(see,e.y.,  H.  J.  Watt,  Theorie  des  Der  kens,  Leipzig, 
1904).  A more  fruitful  distinction  between  memory 
and  imagination  is  in  the  purpose  or  function  of 
each.  The  object  in  memory  is  to  revive  a past 
experience  of  the  individual,  something  that  has 
already  occurred,  a ‘ real  ’ event,  perception,  or 
thought.  In  imagination  the  purpose  is  to  con- 
struct or  prepare  for  a new  experience,  something 
hitherto  unrealized  by  the  individual ; it  faces  the 
future,  as  memory  the  past ; its  product  is  essenti- 
ally new,  spontaneous,  original,  as  that  of  memory 
is  essentially  old,  reproduced,  imitative.  In  the 
history  lesson,  it  is  by  memory  that  a child  recalls 
the  words  of  the  textbook,  or  of  the  teacher  ; it  is 
by  imagination  that  he  pictures,  and  ‘ lives  himself 
into  ’ the  personalities  and  events.  So  I may  re- 
member what  I have  read  or  heard  of  Tibet,  but  it 
is  imagination  that  makes  real  to  me  the  country 
and  its  people.  The  two  processes  are  to  a certain 
extent  antagonistic  to  each  other ; a strong  and 
accurate  memory  for  details  is  rarely  found  accom- 
panied by  a vivid  power  of  realizing  in  imagination 
the  events  passed  through,  or  of  communicating 
their  spirit  to  others. 

Imagination  does  not  work  merely  with  images, 
but  also  with  percepts — as  in  the  child’s  play  with 
doll  or  pet,  the  artist’s  work  w’ith  colours  and 
canvas,  or  the  sculptor’s  with  clay  or  marble — and 
with  conceists,  abstractions,  non-presentational 
meanings  and  thoughts — as  in  scientific  invention 
and  literary  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  images 
are  used  not  only  by  imagination  and  by  memorj’, 
but  also  by  every  other  process  of  the  mind,  includ- 
ing perception  itself.  Thus  images  are  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  imagination,  either  as 
materials  or  as  products.  Imagination  is  a com- 
plex power,  to  be  paralleled  with  reasoning  and 
with  will,  not  with  sensation  or  feeling.  It  is  the 
primitive  form  of  reasoning,  ‘ thinking  in  pictures.’ 
Reasoning  works  more  in  the  abstract,  wth  verbal 
images,  imagination  more  in  the  concrete,  with 
object-images ; reasoning  is  governed  by  concep- 
tions of  law  and  necessity,  imagination  is  free  and 
unlimited ; reasoning  in  the  main  seeks  to  deter- 
mine what  is,  or  what  must  be,  as  the  necessary 
outcome  of  what  is,  imagination  is  concerned  with 
what  might  he,  or  might  have  been,  had  other  con- 
ditions been  present.  But  none  of  these  characters 
is  essential.  Some  recent  criticism  would  reduce 
reasoning  to  a special  form  of  imagination  (see 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Formal  Logic,  London,  1912). 
In  all  higher  thinking,  at  any  rate,  imagination  is 
as  essential  a constituent  as  reasoning  in  the 
narrow  sense.  Both  rest,  as  Ribot  points  out 
(Essai  sur  Vimagination  creatrice,  Introd. ),  upon  a 
faculty  of  perceiving  or  thinking  resemblances — a 
preponderance  of  exact  resemblances  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  remote  and  superficial  resemblances  on 
the  other,  making  the  difference  between  the 
‘thinkers’  and  the  ‘ imaginatives ’ or  ‘dreamers.’ 
One  may  add  that  vividness  and  accuracy  of 
imagery  may  be  a bar  rather  than  an  aid  to  imagi- 
nation ; the  French  are  described  by  Galton  as 
the  keenest  visualizers  among  European  races ; in 
science  and  criticism  they  are  also  among  the 
foremost ; but  one  of  their  own  psychologists  de- 
scribes them  as  devoid  of  imagination  (A.  Fouillee, 
ap.  Ribot,  p.  161).  No  one  would  deny  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  had  imagination,  but  a study  of  his 
poems  and  tales  shows  his  imagery  to  have  been 
vague  and  formless  in  the  extreme.  So  it  is  not 
definiteness,  but  vagueness  in  a child’s  imagery, 
that  makes  its  thinking  ‘imaginative.’ 

What  most  strongly  separates  imagination  from 
reasoning  is,  however,  the  personal  and  individual 
element — the  emotional  tone,  that  characterizes 
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the  first,  and  is  absent,  in  theory  at  least,  from  the 
second.  Imagination,  like  other  psychophysical 
functions,  has,  in  its  origin,  a purely  practical 
value.  It  is  an  extended  perception,  an  anticipa- 
tion of  experience,  foresight  of  the  issue  of  an 
action  that  is  in  process,  of  the  effect  from  an  ob- 
served cause,  of  the  outcome  of  a given  situation. 
Its  possession  enables  the  organism  to  adapt  itself 
to  new  situations  and  environments,  not  merely, 
as  in  memory,  to  cope  with  recurring  cases.  It 
retains  this  practical  side,  from  the  earliest  at- 
tempts to  meet  physical  dangers  or  to  satisfy 
hunger,  up  to  the  scientist’s  search  into  the  hidden 
causes  of  things  or  the  artist’s  pursuit  of  the  ideal. 
Its  driving  force  is,  therefore,  always  an  emotion 
of  some  kind — a want  or  desire  and  its  accompany- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  present.  In  the  ima- 
ginative mind  there  is  necessary  a combination  of 
strong  desires  and  impulses,  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
rapid  and  varied  flow  of  imagery,  on  the  other. 

‘ There  may  be  in  the  mind  an  inexhaustible  mass  of  facts  and 
images,  yet  nothing  is  created,  for  example  the  great  travellers 
who  have  seen  and  heard  much,  and  who  cannot  draw  from 
their  experiences  anything  more  than  colourless  recitals,  men 
taidng  part  in  great  political  events  or  military  adventures, 
which  leave  memories  of  the  driest  and  poorest  kind  ; pro- 
digious readers,  living  encyclopaedias,  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  their  learning  ’ (Ribot,  p.  37). 

Equally  uncreative,  however,  is  the  vigorous 
active  type,  with  poor  imagery  and  intellect.  Two 
good  examples  of  the  contrast  referred  to  are  to  be 
found  in  the  two  tramps  in  E.  L.  Stevenson’s  essay 
‘ On  Beggars.’ 

Several  features  of  imagination  are  explained  by 
the  closeness  of  its  connexion  with  emotion  : (1)  the 
vagaries,  the  bizarre  connexions,  the  inexplicable 
leaps,  in  its  lower  forms ; ideas  and  experiences 
tend  to  be  revived,  not  through  their  direct  con- 
nexion with  other  ideas,  but  through  the  emotional 
tinge  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  excitant 
ideas ; (2)  the  predominance  in  emotional  natures 
of  the  type  called  ‘ passive  imagination,’  as  opposed 
to  ‘ active  imagination  ’ ; in  the  former  the  now  of 
imagery  is  spontaneous,  uncontrolled  by  the  will 
of  the  subject,  who  is  a spectator  rather  than  an 
actor,  while  in  the  latter  the  subject  can  alter  the 
imagery  at  will,  but  has  a far  poorer  range  and 
vividness  (see  A.  Binet,  Stude  exp6r.  de  I'intelli- 
gence,  p.  42) ; (3)  the  intensity  and  concentration 
of  the  imaginative  state,  as  in  the  ‘ psychic  ’ blind- 
ness and  deafness  of  day-dreams,  of  play,  of  the 
creative  mood  (see  Stanley  Hall,  Aspects  of  Child 
Life) ; as  in  all  strong  emotion,  there  is  a temporary 
dissociation  of  the  personality  ; from  this  point  of 
view  the  imaginative  state  suggests  comparison 
with  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  and  with  the 
phenomena  of  double  consciousness ; (4)  the  sense 
of  strangeness,  suddenness,  ‘ inspiration,’  or  ‘ pos- 
session,’ with  which  innumerable  creations  of  the 
imagination  are  accompanied.  Much  of  the  elabo- 
ration which  is  embodied  in  imaginative  products 
takes  place  unconsciously.  K.  L.  Stevenson’s 
account  of  the  source  of  some  of  his  plots  (see  ‘ A 
Chapter  on  Dreams  ’)  is  paralleled  by  the  reports 
of  many  writers,  artists,  musicians,  as  to  how  tlieir 
greatest  creations  ‘came  to  them.’  The  most  in- 
teresting attempt  to  explain  this  feature  is  that  of 
Freud  and  his  pupils  (references  in  Lit. ).  A dream, 
as  it  is  experienced  by  the  subject  (the  manifest 
content),  is  the  transformed,  symbolic  presentment 
of  a deeper  system  of  ideas  (the  latent  content) 
suppressed  by  the  censorship  of  consciousness ; 
this  latent  content  in  its  turn  may  be  the  suggested 
realization  of  some  hidden  desire,  which  the  con- 
scious subject  has  repressed,  because  impossible  of 
attainment,  absurd,  childish,  or  immoral.  These 
principles,  originally  formulated  for  dreams  and 
for  some  forms  of  mental  disease,  are  being  applied 
to  the  materials  of  poetry,  of  art  generally,  and 


especially  to  the  myths,  fairy  tales,  and  legends  of 
primitive  imagination. 
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IMBECILITY.  — See  Degeneration,  De- 
velopment (Mental),  Insanity. 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION.  — The 

Koman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  from  the 
very  first  instant  of  her  conception  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  immune  from  original  sin.  This  privi- 
lege is  called  ‘immaculate  conception.’  Before 
the  12th  cent,  there  was  no  thought  of  exempting 
the  mother  of  Christ  from  the  law  of  original  sin. 
The  Feast  of  the  Conceiition  of  Mary,  however, 
was  in  vogue  ; and  it  is  from  this  Feast  that  the 
belief  in  the  immaculate  conception  arose. 

I.  The  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Mary  origin- 
ated in  a legend  circulated  by  the  Protevangelium 
of  James,  a 2nd  century  apocryphal  writing.  The 
substance  of  the  book  is  as  follows  ; 

Joachim  and  Anna  had  no  children,  and  their  unfruitful 
union  caused  them  to  be  exposed  to  public  contempt.  One 
day  an  angel  appeared  to  Anna,  and  said  to  her  : ’ Anna, 
Anna,  the  Lord  hath  hearkened  to  thy  prayer : thou  shalt 
conceive  and  bring  forth  a child,  and  thy  posterity  shall  be 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world.’  At  the  same  moment 
Joachim,  who  was  tending  his  flocks  in  the  fleld,  also  received 
a revelation  from  heaven.  An  angel  said  to  him  : ’ Joachim, 
Joachim,  the  Lord  God  has  hearkened  to  thy  prayer  ; descend 
hence,  for  behold  thy  wife  Anna  has  conceived  in  her  womb  ’ 
(according  to  other  MSS  : ’ thy  wife  Anna  will  conceive  in  her 
womb,’  but  the  reading  ’ has  conceived  ’ seems  to  be  the 
original ; this  is  the  form  known  anti  followed  by  Epiphanius  in 
tlie  Panarium  [Beer.  Ixxix.  6]).  Nine  months  later,  Anna 
gave  birth  to  a daughter,  whom  they  called  Mary,  and  who 
became  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  The  Protevangelium  seems 
to  say  that  Mary  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Anna  in  a virginal 
manner  (especially  if  we  follow  the  reading : ’ thy  wife  has 
conceived  ’).  In  any  case  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  story  was 
interpreted  for  a long  time  by  popular  piety.  But  Epiphanius 
(loc.  cit.)  and,  following  him,  several  other  writers  explain  that 
the  conception  of  Mary  took  place  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws,  after  union  with  Joachim.  Gradually  the  justice  of  their 
explanation  was  allowed,  and  the  virginal  conception  gave  place 
to  a conception  which  was  no  doubt  miraculous — for  Anna  was 
barren— but  at  least  conformed  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
reproduction. 

Christians  ■wanted  to  celebrate  the  marvellous 
events  related  in  the  Protevangelium,  and  so  they 
held  a Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Mary — of  the 
conception  as  they  understood  it,  i.e.  at  first  the 
virginal  conception,  and  later,  the  miraculous, 
though  not  virginal,  conception.  This  Feast  made 
its  appearance  in  the  East  probably  during  the  7th 
cent.  ; but  its  first  witnesses  are  Andreas  Cretensis 
and  Joannes  Euboeensis,  who  belong  to  the  8th 
century.  Andreas,  in  his  Canones  (PG  xcvii.  1305 
and  1312),  mentions,  under  the  date  December 
9th,  what  he  calls  the  ‘conception  of  St.  Anna,’ 
i.e.  the  conception  of  Mary  in  the  womb  of 
Anna.  Joannes  Euboeensis  has  left  a sermon  on 
the  conception  of  Mary  (PG  xevi.  1459-1600),  which 
concludes  with  the  words  : 

‘ On  the  9th  of  December  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  blessed  Joachim  and  Anna  were  informed  of 
the  conception  of  Mary.  We  celebrate  this  festival,  which  is 
not  universally  accepted.’ 
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From  the  East  the  Feast  of  the  Conception 
spread  into  England.  As  regards  the  details  of 
time  and  manner  we  are  reduced  to  guess-work. 
Most  probably  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  the  cause.  Born  at  Tarsus,  a monk  at 
Kome,  placed  by  Pope  Vitalian  at  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  which  he  governed  for  more 
than  twenty  years  (668-690),  Theodore  was  an 
Easterner  dwelling  in  the  West — a combination  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us.  A pontifical  of  Canterbury 
revious  to  1050  contains  a benediction  : ‘ For  the 
ay  of  the  conception  of  the  holy  mother  of  God, 
Mary  ’ ; and  two  calendars  belonging  to  the  abbeys 
of  Old  Minster  and  New  Minster  in  Winchester 
contain  under  the  date  of  December  8th  the  follow- 
ing inscription : ‘ The  conception  of  the  holy 
mother  of  God.’  The  Irish  Church  supplies  similar 
texts,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the  10th  century. 
From  these  evidences  it  is  clear  that  the  Feast  of 
the  Conception  of  Mary  was  celebrated  in  England 
and  Ireland  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  12tli  cent,  wonderful 
stories  came  into  circulation  tending  to  prove  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  patronized  this  liturgical  practice. 
Supported  by  these  ‘ revelations,’  the  Feast  of 
tlie  Conception  gradually  spread,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  London  in  1129.  It  even  reached 
the  Continent,  penetrated  into  Normandy,  and  as 
far  as  the  churcn  of  Lyons,  where  we  find  it  about 
1128.  At  this  date  it  encountered  a formidable 
enemy — Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  This  famous  abbot 
wrote  a very  strong  letter  {Ep.  174)  to  the  canon 
of  Lyons,  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  Feast 
of  the  Conception  was  a ‘ superstition  ’ {supersti- 
tione  deprehensa)  condemned  by  the  principles  of 
theology.  But,  in  spite  of  Bernard’s  protestations, 
the  F’east  continued  to  spread.  At  the  end  of  the 
13th  cent,  nearly  all  the  dioceses  in  France  cele- 
brated it,  and  England  placed  it  among  the 
obligatory  festivals  (council  of  Exeter,  1287).  The 
papacy  refused  at  this  time  to  join  the  general 
movement ; but  it  also  yielded,  during  the  resi- 
dence at  Avignon  (14th  cent.).  Long  before  this 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception  had  lost  its  original 
object.  Its  purpose  was  no  longer  to  honour  the 
virginal,  or  simply  miraculous,  birth  of  Mary  ; what 
it  celebrated  was  the  exemption  of  Mary  from  the 
law  of  original  sin — an  important  transformation, 
the  history  of  which  we  shall  now  trace  briefly. 

2.  The  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception. — 
The  Feast  of  the  Conception  caused  no  difficulty 
in  the  East.  In  the  West,  however,  the  August- 
inian  theory  was  prevalent,  according  to  which  the 
generative  act,  vitiated  by  the  concupiscence 
which  accompanies  it,  vitiates  in  its  turn  the 
human  organism  which  issues  from  it ; and  this 
organism  also  vitiates  the  soul  that  comes  to  dwell 
in  it.  By  virtue  of  these  principles,  the  conception 
of  Mary,  which  took  place  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  generation — they  believed  in  a miraculous 
but  not  virginal  conception — was  necessarily 
vitiated.  It  could  not,  therefore,  decently  be 
celebrated  by  a Feast.  Objection  was  made  as 
early  as  1125  by  the  Englisli  monks;  it  was  made 
emphatically  by  Bernard  in  his  letter  to  the  canon 
of  Lyons.  An  answer  had  to  be  given.  Some 
English  monks  replied  by  explaining  that,  by  a 
special  privilege,  Mary  had  escaped  the  defilement 
of  the  generative  act  performed  by  her  father 
Joachim,  and  that,  therefore,  her  body  and  soul 
were  immaculate  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence;  i.e.,  the  objection  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Feast  was  met  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary.  In  a word,  the 
belief  in  the  immaculate  cenception  made  its 
appearance  between  1 121  and  1 130 ; its  apostles 
were  a few  unknown  English  monks  ; it  aimed  at 


the  legitimization  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  of 
reconciling  this  Feast  with  the  Augustinian  theory 
of  original  sin. 

For  nearly  a century  and  a half  scholars  were 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  it  had  not  attained 
its  aim.  Hugh  of  St.  V ictor  and  Peter  Lombard 
held  that  Mary  was  under  the  dominion  of  sin 
until  the  moment  when  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
carnation to  jk  place  within  her  womb,  and  they 
did  not  condescend  even  to  discussion  with  the 
upholders  of  the  new  belief.  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura 
— in  fact,  all  the  scholars  of  the  13th  cent. — dis- 
cussed and  refuted  it.  They  all  taught  that  Mary 
had  contracted  the  original  stain,  and  that  the 
hypothesis  of  an  immaculate  conception  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  faith.  They 
should,  logically,  have  condemned  the  Feast  of 
December  8th,  but  it  had  become  so  wide-spread 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  suppressing  it. 
Being  forced  to  tolerate  it,  they  found  themselves 
reduced  to  interpreting  it.  They  said,  therefore, 
that  the  Feast  had  as  its  object  not  the  conception 
of  Mary  itself,  but  the  sanctification  with  which 
Mary  had  been  gratified  after  her  conception  at 
a date  which  was  unknown,  but  before  she  came 
forth  from  her  mother’s  womb — a false  statement, 
for,  wherever  the  festival  of  December  8th  was 
celebrated,  the  homage  of  the  pecmle  was  offered 
to  the  conception  of  the  mother  of  Christ.  In  fact, 
theology  and  popular  piety  were  in  conflict.  One 
or  the  other  had  to  come  to  terms. 

It  was  theology  that  capitulated.  Its  opposi- 
tion to  the  immaculate  conception  came  from  its 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Now,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.,  it  modified  its  doc- 
trine. For  the  theory  that  concupiscence  infects 
the  body  of  the  child,  and  then,  by  means  of  con- 
tact, its  soul,  it  substituted  a theory  according  to 
which  the  hereditary  stain  was  constituted  by 
the  lack  of  original  righteousness.  This  sub- 
stitution was  accomplished  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Naturally  Thomas  did  not  intend  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  immaculate  conception,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  keenest  opponents ; he  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  solely  by  metaphysical  con- 
siderations, the  elements  of  which  he  borrowed 
from  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  But  the  immaculate 
conception  benefited  from  the  operation.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  concupiscence  inherent  in 
the  principle  of  generation  ceased  to  be  original 
sin,  the  conception  of  Mary  might  be  regarded  as 
immaculate,  although  taking  place  under  the 
dominion  of  concupiscence. 

Theology  had  come  to  terms  ; but  not  the  theo- 
logians. They — at  least  those  of  them  who  were 
well  knowm — remained  firm.  It  was  not  until  the 
14th  cent,  that  scholars  took  account  of  the  new 
fact  expounded  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Duns  Scotus, 
the  Franciscan  monk,  took  the  initiative.  He  was 
English,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  in 
the  immaculate  conception  which  the  English 
monks  had  handed  down  from  the  12th  century. 
When  he  became  a scholar,  in  spite  of  the  authority 
of  the  scholars,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  con- 
victions of  his  childhood,  and  exonerated  Mary 
from  the  law  of  original  sin.  He  w'as  followed 
by  the  order  of  Franciscans,  of  wdiich  he  was  the 
oracle.  After  that  time  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion ceased  to  be  a purely  popular  belief ; it  took 
first  rank  among  the  most  serious,  as  w'ell  as 
the  most  disputed,  theological  doctrines.  The 
Dominicans,  out  of  respect  for  Thomas  Aquinas, 
retained  the  attitude  of  the  ancient  Scholastics, 
and  accused  the  Franciscans  of  teaching  heresy. 
The  immaculate  conception  became  a battlefield 
where  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  engaged  in 
ever  renewed  conflicts.  In  these  conflicts  the 
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sympathies  of  the  people  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Franciscans,  who  maintained  the  most  glorious 
theory  for  Mary ; and  the  papacy,  although  very 
circumspect,  found  itself  obliged  to  follow  the 
people.  The  immaculate  conception  assumed  a 
more  and  more  important  place  in  the  liturgy, 
and  in  the  religious  life  of  the  faithful.  Pious 
souls  gradually  became  accustomed  to  venerate  it 
as  a dogma,  and  were  impatient  for  the  day  when  it 
would  be  placed  among  the  verities  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  Their  prayers  were  answered  by  Pius  IX., 
who,  in  the  bull  Ineffahilis,  which  was  promul- 
gated on  8th  December  1854,  wrote  as  follows  : 

‘ We  declare,  pronounce,  and  define  that  the  doctrine  which 
holds  that  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  from  the  first  instant 
of  her  conception,  was,  by  a most  singular  grace  and  privilege 
of  Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  preserved  from  all  stain  of 
Original  Sin,  is  a doctrine  revealed  by  God,  and  therefore  to  be 
firmly  and  steadfastly  believed  by  all  the  faithful.’ 

Litbratore. — I.  Sov ROJ!S.-~{V)  For  the  Protevangelium  of 
James : J.  Thilo,  Codex  apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  Leipzig, 
1832;  C.  Tischendorf,  Bvangelia  apocrypha,  do.  1852  (2 1876) ; 
B.  Harris  Cowper,  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  other  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  History  of  Christ,  London,  1867  (f  1874) ; 
A.  Meyer,  in  E.  Hennecke,  Neutestamentliche  Apocryphen, 
Tiibingen  and  Leipzig,  1904 ; C.  Michel,  Bvangiles  apocryphes, 
Paris,  1911.  (2)  For  tlie  Feast  of  the  Conception  : Andreas 
Cretensis,  in  PG  xcvii.  ; H.  Thurston  and  T.  Slater,  Ead- 
meri  monachi  Cantuariensis  tractatus  de  conceptione  sanctoe 
Marioe,  Freiburg  im  B.,  1904;  w'ritings  ascribed  to  Anselm, 
in  PL  clix.  301-325  ; Bernard,  Ep.  clxxiv.,  in  PL  clxxxii.  332. 
(3)  For  the  immaculate  conception ; H.  Thurston,  op.  cit. ; 
the  13th  cent,  theologians  in  their  Commentaries ; P.  Lombard, 
Sentences,  m.  iii. ; Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  theologica,  iii. 
27  ; Fr.  Gulielmi  Guarroe,  fr.  Joannes  Duns  Scoti,  fr.  Petri 
Aureoli  qucestiones  dispmtatoe  de  immaculata  conceptione, 
Quaracchi,  1904;  Pareri  delV  episcopate  cattolico,  10  vols., 
Rome,  1851. 

II.  Works. — (l)  On  the  Feast  of  the  Conception : E. 
Vacandard,  ‘Les  Origines  de  la  fSte  de  la  conception  dans 
le  diocfese  de  Rouen  et  en  Angleterre,’  in  Revue  des  questions 
historiques,  Ixi.  [1897]  166-184 ; E.  Bishop,  On  the  Origins 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
London,  1904;  H.  Thurston,  ‘The  Irish  Origins  of  Our  Lady’s 
Conception  Feast,’  in  The  Month,  ciii.  [1004]  449-463,  and 
‘Abbot  Anselm  of  Bury  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,’  ib. 
ciii.  [1904]  561-573;  H.  Lesetre,  L’immae.uUe  Conception  et 
I'iglise  de  Paris,  Paris,  1904;  M.  Jugie,  ‘ Origins  de  la  fSte  de 
l’immacul4e  conception  en  Occident,’  in  Revue  augustinienne, 
xiii.  [1908]  529.  (2)  On  the  immaculate  conception : J.  B. 

Malou,  L’immacuUe  Conception  de  la  bienheureuse  vierge 
Marie,  2 vols.,  Brussels,  1857;  X.  le  Bachelet,  L’immacuUe 
Conception,  Paris,  1903  ; G.  Herzog,  La  Sainte  Vierge  dans 
I’histoire,  Paris,  1908 ; H.  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  symbo- 
lorumA,  Freiburg,  1911,  nos.  256,  734 f.,  1073,  1100,  1641,  1924. 
See  also  the  discussion  by  F.  G.  Holweck,  in  CE  vii.  [1910] 
674-681.  Joseph  Turmel. 

IMMANENCE. — i.  Meaning  of  the  term. — 
The  word  ‘ immanence  ’ is  used  in  modern  theology 
to  denote  the  presence  or  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
world.  Its  opposite  is  ‘ transcendence,’  which 
means  God’s  apartness  from  or  elevation  above  the 
world.  The  two  conceptions  may  exist  together  : 
God  is  at  once  in  the  world  and  above  it ; or  they 
may  be  mutually  exclusive  : God  is  wholly  in  the 
world  or  He  is  wholly  apart  from  it.  The  theo- 
logical use  of  the  words  is  modern,  dating  only 
from  the  19th  cent.,^  but  the  ideas  for  which  they 
stand  are  very  old. 

2.  History. — Christianity  inherited  from  Judaism 
belief  in  God  as  a strictly  personal  being.  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  world  ; and,  though  Jesus  in  His 
emphasis  upon  God’s  love  and  men’s  filial  attitude 
towards  Him  substituted  the  sense  of  His  nearness 
and  approachableness  for  the  notion  of  His  remote- 
ness and  inaccessibility,  which  had  become  in- 
creasingly common  in  later  Judaism,  the  idea  of 
Divine  immanence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  far  from  His  thought.  At 
least  there  is  no  trace  in  His  recorded  utterances  of 
the  notion  that  God  is  within  the  world  of  nature 
or  physical  things.  The  Oxyrhynehus  Logion — 

1 In  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy  the  words  have  had  a long 
and  varied  history,  being  employed,  though  in  different  senses, 
hy  the  Schoolmen,  Spinoza,  and  Kant.  With  the  philosophical 
use  of  the  words  this  article  is  not  concerned. 


‘Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me; 
cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I ’ — is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  canonical  Gospels  in  this  respect. 
Nature  to  Jesus  was  not  the  seat  of  God’s  in- 
dwelling, but  the  work  of  His  hands. 

In  the  Hellenistic  world  of  the  period  two  opposite 
conceptions  of  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
universe  were  widely  current.  By  many  God  was 
thought  of  as  wholly  above  the  world  and  separate 
from  it  (as  in  the  dualism  of  the  later  Platonists), 
by  others  as  completely  resident  within  it,  its  soul 
or  vital  force  (as  in  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics). 
To  these  two  contrasted  views  the  names  ‘ tran- 
scendence ’ and  ‘ immanence  ’ may  justly  be  applied. 

The  Gnostics  were  the  most  consistent  represen- 
tatives of  the  former  view  in  the  early  Church. 
The  conception  of  God  as  a person  and  the  belief 
that  He  was  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
made  the  latter  view  in  its  extreme  form  impos- 
sible to  most  Christians.  The  words  of  Hernias 
are  typical  of  the  common  Christian  attitude  : 

‘ First  of  all,  believe  that  God  is  one  ; even  He  who  created  all 
things  and  set  them  in  order,  and  brought  all  things  out  of  non- 
existence into  being,  and  comprehendeth  all  things,  being  alone 
incomprehensible’ (jf and.  i. ; cf.  also  the  Apology  of  Aristides, 
chs.  i.  and  xv.,  and  the  Apology  of  Athenagoras,  ch.  iv.  ff.). 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  following  the  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo,  undertook  to  combine  Platonic 
transcendence  with  Stoic  immanence  by  means  of 
the  Logos  conception.  As  the  Absolute,  God  is 
remote  from  the  world,  inaccessible  and  incon- 
ceivable ; in  the  Logos,  He  is  mesent,  creating  and 
informing  all  things  and  revealing  Himself  to  His 
creatures.  But  the  identification  of  the  Logos  with 
the  Son  of  God  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  its 
consequent  personalization,  tended  to  narrow  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  ,and  to  confine  its  significance 
to  the  revelation  and  mediation  to  Christian  be- 
lievers of  the  Supreme  God,  in  Himself  remote  and 
unapproachable.  As  a consequence  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity,  by  which  the  Logos  idea  was  given  an 
assured  place  in  Christian  theology,  while  it  has 
made  the  synthesis  of  Divine  transcendence  and 
immanence  possible  to  many  theologians  (particu- 
larly in  the  West,  where  the  subordination  of  the 
Son  and  His  distinction  from  the  Father  were  less 
marked  than  in  the  East),  has  more  often  had  the 
value,  which  it  had  primarily  to  Athanasius  him- 
self, of  guaranteeing  the  deity  of  Christ  in  order 
to  the  redemption  of  man.  Christ  possesses  the 
Divine  nature,  and  hence  union  with  Him  through 
the  sacraments  means  participation  in  the  nature 
of  God,  otherwise  entirely  foreign  to  us.  Thus  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  salvation  denied  implicitly, 
if  not  explicitly,  the  immanence  of  God  in  the 
world  apart  from  the  Christian  Church. 

The  absorption  of  most  ancient  theologians  in 
the  Christian  revelation  and  its  implications  pre- 
vented much  speculation  upon  the  question  of 
God’s  general  relation  to  the  world  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  notions  of  Divine  transcendence 
and  Divine  immanence  ; but,  when  the  matter  was 
thought  of  at  all,  it  was  commonly  taken  for 
granted  that  the  transcendent  God  who  was  before 
the  world  and  above  it,  its  Creator  and  Ruler,  is 
yet  in  some  sense  at  least  present  and  active  in  it. 
Sometimes  this  presence  was  interpreted  in  terms 
of  substance,  as,  c.g.,  by  Scotus  Erigena  : 

‘ When  we  hear  that  God  made  all  things,  we  ought  to  under- 
stand by  it  nothing  else  than  that  God  is  in  all  things,  that  is, 
subsists  as  the  essence  of  all  things  ’ {dc  Die.  Nat.  i.  72). 
Sometimes  it  was  interpreted  rather  in  terms  of 
activity  or  power,  as,  for  instance,  by  Origen,  who 
taught  the  doctrine  of  eternal  or  continuous  crea- 
tion, and  by  Augustine,  who  declared  tliat  God  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  world  after  lie  had  created 
it,  but  was  always  iilling  heaven  and  eiuth  with 
omnipresent  power  (de  Gen.  ad  Lift.  iv.  12  ; dc  Civ. 
Dei,  vii.  30).  This  was  a very  common  notion  both 
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in  East  and  West,  it  being  everywhere  believed 
that  God’s  activity  was  necessary  to  sustain  the 
world  and  keep  it  from  lapsing  into  nothingness. 
The  idea  of  God’s  ever-active  power  did  not  exclude 
the  notion  of  substance,  which  was  always  present, 
at  any  rate  where  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism 
was  felt  with  its  conception  of  absolute  being  apart 
from  which  there  is  no  reality  ; nor  did  the  idea  of 
substance  exclude  that  of  activity.  In  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  Erigena  we  read : ‘ In  God  is 
there  no  difference  between  being  and  doing,  but 
are  they  one  and  the  same  thing?  I cannot  avoid 
this  conclusion.’ 

A position  similar  to  Augustine’s  was  held  by 
many  of  the  Schoolmen,  e.g.  Anselm  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  According  to  the  latter,  God  is  the 
absolute  being,  apart  from  Avhom  there  is  no  real 
existence.  He  has  not  only  created  all  men  and 
things.  He  is  in  them  all,  and  every  event  is  but 
an  expression  of  His  all-controlling  will.  Nothing 
but  God  has  any  independent  reality  or  activity 
of  its  own  [Smnma,  I.  qu.  8).  God  is  thus  tran- 
scendent, existing  independently  of  men  and  things, 
but  He  is  also  immanent  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  spite  of  this  metaphysical  theory  of 
immanence,  Thomas  was  an  orthodox  Catholic, 
denying  the  possibility  of  communion  with  God 
here  and  hereafter  to  any  but  Catholic  Christians. 

A still  more  consistent  and  outspoken  statement 
of  the  theory  of  immanence  is  found  in  the  ^v^itings 
of  the  Protestant  theologian,  Ulrich  Zwingli,  parti- 
cularly in  his  striking  little  work  entitled  de 
Providentia.  According  to  Zwingli,  God  is  at  once 
the  only  real  being  and  the  only  real  will.  All 
that  is  exists  only  in  Him,  and  all  that  occurs  is 
due  to  His  immediate  agency.  All  the  acts  of  men, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  are  God’s  acts  ; but,  as  man  is 
under  law  while  God  is  above  law,  what  is  sin  in 
man  is  not  sin  in  God.  There  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  a clearer  and  more  fearless  statement  of  the 
view  that  God  is  the  alone  being  and  the  alone 
will,  a view  in  which  an  extreme  doctrine  of 
'Divine  immanence  is  associated  with  the  unhesi- 
tating recognition  of  Divine  transcendence. 

A conception  of  Divine  immanence,  no  less 
thoroughgoing  but  of  quite  a different  type,  is 
illustrated  by  many  of  the  great  mediceval  mystics. 
Some  of  them,  e.g.  Meister  Eckhart,  were  so  full 
of  the  sense  of  God’s  presence  that  they  almost 
wholly  lost  sight  of  the  difference  between  God 
and  the  creature,  and  taught  a mystical  pantheism 
of  an  extreme,  if  not  always  consistent,  form. 
Eckhart’s  pupil,  John  Tauler,  and  the  author  of 
the  famous  Theologia  Deutsch,  while  emphasizing 
the  immanence  of  God  and  the  possibility  of  imme- 
diate contact  with  Him,  and  while  making  religion 
consist  in  the  complete  loss  of  oneself  in  God,  yet 
kept  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  creature, 
insisting  upon  the  majesty  of  the  former  and  the 
meanness  of  the  latter.  They  thus  escaped  the 
pantheism  of  many  of  the  mystics  and  reached  a 
religious  position  closely  allied  to  the  metaphysical 
position  of  Thomas. 

Meanwhile  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  a 
new  conception  of  DhTne  immanence  became  com- 
mon. It  was  not  due  to  contempt  for  the  world, 
which  in  Neo-Platonism  and  in  the  Christian 
theology  influenced  by  it  had  resulted  in  the  denial 
of  all  reality  apart  from  God  ; it  was  due  rather  to 
the  sense  of  the  world’s  greatness.  A more  or  less 
sentimental  exaltation  of  the  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  harmony  of  Nature  grew  increasingly  common 
and  resulted  sometimes  in  its  complete  deification. 
The  way  was  thus  opened  for  a genuine  pantheism 
in  which  the  world  itself  is  identified  with  God, 
and  in  which  Divine  transcendence,  retained  by  all 
the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  entirely  disappears 
(cf.  especially  Giordano  Bruno). 


A similar  tendency  to  magnify  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  creature — in  tliis  case  man  rather 
than  Nature — a tendency  in  which  the  modern  age 
was  foreshadowed,  had  already  led  Duns  Scotus  to 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion.  Duns  was  inter- 
ested primarily  to  conserve  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  human  will.  Heading  reality  in 
terms  of  will  rather  than  of  substance,  and  re- 
acting against  the  determinism  of  Augustine,  he 
pushed  God  out  of  the  universe  altogether,  and 
gave  the  latter  a wholly  external  relation  to  its 
creator.  Closely  allied  ■with  the  voluntarism  of 
Duns  was  the  Nominalism  of  his  successors,  which 
was  pluralistic  in  its  interest  rather  than  monistic. 
As  Nominalism  gained  in  popularity  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  transcendence  of 
God  was  inevitably  more  and  more  emphasized  at 
the  expense  of  His  immanence. 

A conception  of  Divine  transcendence  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Duns  is  found  in  the  system  of 
the  Protestant  theologian,  John  Calvin,  who  inter- 
preted God,  as  Duns  had  done,  wholly  in  terms  of 
will.  At  the  same  time,  sharing  with  Augi^tine 
and  most  of  the  mediaeval  theologians  a low  estimate 
of  man  and  the  world,  his  doctrine  of  God  as  will 
resulted  in  the  belief  that  God  is  the  only  inde- 
pendent will  in  the  universe  and  that  all  the  acts 
of  man  are  caused  by  Him.  The  extreme  tran- 
scendence of  Duns  was  thus  supplemented  by  an 
immanence  doctrine  of  a certain  kind  (immanence 
of  will  only,  not  of  substance)  which  resulted  not 
in  the  glorification  of  man  but  in  his  belittlement. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  development  of 
physical  science  led  to  views  of  Divine  transcendence 
more  extreme  than  anything  found  in  earlier  days. 
As  men  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  univer- 
sality and  invariability  of  natural  law,  the  tendency 
was  to  push  God  back  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  to  find  Him  less  and  less  necessary  to  account 
for  the  ever  changing  phenomena  of  the  world. 
Galileo’s  first  law  of  motion  had  wide  influence  in 
this  connexion  : ‘ Every  body  continues  in  its  state 
of  motion  or  of  rest  unless  acted  upon  by  some 
opposing  force.’  Hitherto  it  had  been  commonly 
believed  that  the  power  of  God  was  needed,  not 
only  to  start  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  their 
courses,  but  also  to  keep  them  in  motion.  Newton 
still  thought  Divine  interference  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  correct  observed  irregularities  in  their 
movements ; but  La  Place,  a century  later,  showed 
that  such  iiTegularities  coiTected  themselves,  and 
that  Newton’s  assumption  was,  therefore,  gratui- 
tous. The  steadily-growing  tendency,  indeed,  was 
to  find  ever  less  place  for  Divine  acti'vity  in  con- 
nexion with  the  conduct  of  the  physical  universe. 
It  came  to  be  more  and  more  widely  believed  that 
in  the  beginning  God  had  impressed  upon  the 
world  the  laws  by  which  it  was  thenceforth  to  be 
governed,  and  had  then  left  it  to  run  of  itself. 
This  extreme  doctrine  of  Di'vine  transcendence  is 
commonly  called  Deistic,  though  it  was  neither 
shared  by  all  the  Deists  nor  confined  entirely  to 
them.  Increasingly  it  took  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  18th  cent.,  and  it  may  fairly  be  called  its 
characteristic  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  and 
the  world. 

In  the  19th  cent,  the  idea  gave  way  again  to 
views  of  Divine  immanence,  as  extreme  in  com- 
parison with  the  ideas  of  an  earlier  age  as  was  the 
18th  cent,  notion  of  Divine  transcendence.  The 
prevalence  of  the  new  conceptions  was  due  largely 
to  reaction  against  the  current  notions  of  tran- 
scendence, but  this  was  only  one  phase  of  a general 
reaction  against  many  of  the  leading  tendencies  of 
the  18th  cent.,  and  it  was  aided  by  various  in- 
fluences. The  reaction  found  its  most  striking 
expression  in  the  literary  and  aesthetic  movement 
known  as  Romanticism.,  wliich  dominated  Western 
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Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
Romanticism  was  a complex  phenomenon,  Imt  it 
was  commonly  marked  by  emotionalism,  subjectiv- 
ism, self-expression,  often  in  the  most  untrammelled 
forms,  by  love  of  nature,  affected  if  not  real,  and  by 
the  recognition  of  man  as  part  of  a larger  whole,  in 
oneness  with  which  and  in  openness  to  whose 
influence  he  finds  his  true  life.  An  important  part 
of  culture,  according  to  the  Romanticists,  consisted 
in  learning  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  universe,  in  coming  into  more  intimate 
sympathy  witli  it,  and  in  acquiring  a sensitiveness 
to  the  whole  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  was 
a common  tendency  among  them  to  try  to  repro- 
duce the  conditions  of  earlier  ages  before  the 
modern  spirit  of  enlightenment  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  world,  when  every  one  believed  in 
immediate  intercourse  between  man  and  the  uni- 
verse about  him,  in  apparitions,  fairies,  and  fables, 
and  when  the  fancy  liad  free  play  and  was  not  yet 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  reason.  The 
effect  upon  religion  was  very  diverse.  Some  of  the 
Romanticists  felt  the  religious  impulse  strongly, 
but  were  led  by  their  hostility  to  the  dominance 
of  reason  which  they  believed  began  with  the 
Reformation,  and  by  their  distaste  for  the  pre- 
valent coldness  and  barrenness  of  contemporary 
Protestantism,  to  turn  to  Catholicism  and  to  seek 
in  it  what  they  could  not  find  in  the  newer  faith. 
The  result  was  a great  revival  of  Catholicism  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  later  in  England,  where 
the  Oxford  Movement  gave  expression  to  certain 
elements  of  the  Romantic  spirit.  Many  of  the 
Romanticists,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  in 
Germany,  far  from  finding  themselves  attracted 
by  Catholicism,  revolted  against  religion  alto- 
gether, which  they  knew  only  in  its  rationalistic 
form,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  contempt.  It 
was  for  Romanticists  of  this  class  that  the  theo- 
logian Schleierinacher  wrote  in  1799  his  famous 
Discotirses  upon  Religion  addressed  to  the  Educated 
among  its  Despisers.  The  most  important  of  the 
Discourses  is  the  second,  on  ‘ Tlie  Nature  of 
Religion.’  Its  general  thesis  is  that  religion  has 
its  seat  neither  in  the  intellect  nor  in  the  will,  but 
in  the  feelings,  and  consists  in  the  sense  of  the 
universal  or  infinite.  Schleiermacher’s  religious 
sense  was  simply  a translation  into  other  terms  of 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  Romanticists.  What  they 
called  openness  to  the  universe  he  called  openness 
to  God.  What  they  regarded  as  a sense  of  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  universe  he  made  a 
sense  of  the  Divine.  And  hence  he  claimed  that 
the  highest  culture,  of  whicli  the  Romanticists 
made  so  much,  includes  religion,  and  that  to  be 
without  the  latter  is  to  neglect  an  important  part 
of  one’s  nature  and  to  be  content  with  a partial 
and  one-sided  development.  Religion  raises  a man 
above  his  individual  limits  into  converse  with  the 
Infinite,  and  the  religious  man  recognizes  in  every- 
thing a manifestation  of  the  Divine.  Every  event 
is  a miracle,  a sign  of  God’s  presence  and  activity. 
The  ego,  or  spirit,  and  non-ego,  or  matter,  are 
simply  difl'erentiations  of  the  Infinite.  In  the 
Infinite  the  two  exist  in  perfect  unity ; in  the 
world  they  are  separated,  but  they  become  one 
again  in  every  impression  of  the  world  upon  us. 
The  universal  manifests  itself  only  througli  the 
individual,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual 
comes  to  his  true  life  only  in  the  universal ; and  to 
be  aware  of  this  life  is  to  be  religious. 

‘ The  usual  conception  of  God  as  a single  being  outside  of  tlie 
world  and  behind  the  world  is  not  essential  to  religion.  It  is 
only  one  way  of  giving  expression  to  it,  seldom  entirely  pure, 
andalways  inadequate.  . . . Tlie  true  essenceof  religion  is  neither 
this  idea  nor  any  other,  but  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
Deity  as  we  find  him  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  the  world  ’ 
(‘  Reden  fiber  die  Religion,’  Samrntliche  tVerke,  Berlin,  1843, 
i.  204). 


This  is  a genuine  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence, 
and  fitly  illustrates  the  influence  of  Romanticism 
in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

The  influence  of  certain  philosophical  tendencies 
of  the  modern  age  has  also  promoted  the  theory  of 
the  immanence  of  God.  Much  of  modem  philo- 
sophy, from  Descartes  down,  was  frankly  dnalistic  : 
but  now  and  then  monism,  even  before  the  19th 
cent. , when  it  became  almost  everywhere  dominant, 
had  its  representatives,  and  resulted  in  a more  or 
less  thoroughgoing  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  occasionalism  of  Iflale- 
branche  and  the  idealism  of  Eerkeley,  both  of 
whom  made  God  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of 
all  phenomena;  as  also  in  the  Neo-Platonism  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  thought  of  the  universe 
as  an  emanation  of  the  infinite  fullness  of  God. 

Of  still  greater  historical  importance  was  the 
system  of  Spinoza,  in  which  the  modern  conception 
of  Divine  immanence  had  one  of  its  principal  roots. 
For  a hundred  years  and  more  after  his  death 
Spinoza  found  little  favour.  The  dominant  spirit 
of  the  age  was  radically  opposed  to  his  spirit.  He 
first  came  to  his  rights  in  the  revolt  against  the 
one-sided  rationalism  and  individualism  of  the 
century  which  began  in  Germany  under  the  lead 
of  such  men  as  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Goethe.  In 
1787,  in  a little  book  entitled  Gott  (see  art.  by 
A.  C.  McGiff’ert,  in  HJ  iii.  [1905]  70611.),  Herder 
came  to  the  defence  of  Spinoza,  claiming  that  he 
had  been  commonly  misunderstood,  and  at  the 
same  time  setting  forth  an  original  interpretation 
of  his  system,  which  was  in  many  respects  a mis- 
interpretation, but  had  profound  influence  upon 
his  contemporaries.  Reading  Spinoza  in  the  light 
of  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz,  he  succeeded  in  show- 
ing, at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  former 
was  neither  an  atheist  nor  a pantheist.  In  sub- 
stituting force  for  extension  in  his  delinition  of 
matter,  Leibniz  had  departed  not  only  from 
Descartes,  but  also  from  Spinoza.  He  had  de- 
parted from  the  latter  also  in  substituting  multi- 
plicity for  unity.  The  universe,  according  to 
Leibniz,  is  not  the  embodiment  of  one  great  and 
all-embracing  force,  but  of  an  infinite  number  of 
forces.  Spinoza  was  a monist,  Leibniz  a pluralist ; 
and  hence  the  two  systems  represented  two  radi- 
cally different  tendencies.  But,  unlike  as  the}’  were, 
they  were  combined  by  Herder,  who  preserved  the 
unity  of  Spinoza’s  system  without  sacrificing  the 
multiplicity  upon  which  Leibniz  laid  stress,  by 
making  force  the  essence  of  Spinoza’s  infinite 
substance.  The  result  was  a conception  of  Divine 
immanence  of  such  a sort  as  to  prove  very  attrac- 
tive to  multitudes  of  thinkers  of  his  own  and  sub- 
sequent generations.  The  theory  was  essentially 
monistic,  and  yet  it  did  not  sacrifice  individuality, 
but  rather,  so  Herder  claimed,  promoted  ami 
deepened  it.  It  thus  fell  in  admirably  with  the 
growing  Romanticism  of  the  age. 

Among  others  of  the  late  18th  or  early  19th 
cent,  whose  thought  was  dominated  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  influence  of  Spinoza,  were  the 
poet  Goethe,  the  theologian  Schleierinacher,  and 
the  philosophers  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  it  is 
largely  because  of  Spinoza’s  influence  that  post- 
Kantian  philosophy,  whether  idealistic  or  realistic, 
spiritualistic  or  materialistic,  has  been  so  control- 
lingly  monistic.  Religious  thought,  too.  has  shown 
the  same  tendency.  Many  of  the  leading  religious 
thinkers  of  the  19th  cent,  were  completely  under 
the  sway  of  one  or  another  monistic  system,  par- 
ticuharly  Hegelianism.  But  the  modern  conception 
of  Divine  immanence  is  due  ultimately,  not  to  the 
revalenco  of  any  particular  system  of  philosophy, 
ut  rather  to  the  general  monistic  tendency  which 
runs  through  various  systems,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  exponents.  It  is,  therefore,  enough  simply 
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to  have  called  attention  to  the  revival  of  Spinozism, 
and  to  have  pointed  out  its  general  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  science,  to  which 
modern  scepticism  was  largely  due,  was  also  work- 
ing to  promote  belief  in  the  immanence  of  God,  or 
at  any  rate  to  make  the  belief  seem  natural  and 
rational.  By  most  thinkers  of  the  17tli  and  18th 
centuries  the  universe  was  looked  upon  as  a 
machine,  and  the  laws  of  nature  were  viewed  as 
mechanical  laws  imposed  upon  it  from  without. 
A classic  illustration  is  found  in  the  familiar 
passage  in  Paley’s  Natural  Theology  where 

the  world  is  represented  as  a watch.  When  the 
universe  is  viewed  under  this  aspect,  God,  if  He 
exists  at  all,  can  be  transcendent  only,  outside  of 
the  machine  which  He  has  made  and  set  in  motion. 
But  during  the  18th  cent,  evolutionary  ideas  be- 
came common,  and  in  the  19th  cent,  took  almost 
entire  possession  of  the  field.  Whatever  form  the 
theory  of  evolution  may  take,  the  general  concep- 
tion means  the  recognition  of  immanent  energy  by 
virtue  of  which  the  universe  is  continuously  chang- 
ing and  advancing.  The  world  as  we  know  it  has 
not  come  ready-made  from  the  hand  of  God  or  of 
any  other  power ; it  has  gradually  grown  to  be 
what  it  is  through  the  play  of  forces  resident  within 
itself.  This  great  change  from  a mechanical  to 
an  organic  conception  meant  much  for  religious 
thought.  With  tne  old  idea  a transcendent  God, 
maker  of  the  world  machine.  Himself  entirely 
above  and  apart  from  it,  was  a natural  assumption. 
But  the  new'  idea  of  the  universe  as  an  organism 
suggests  a God  within  rather  than  without  the 
W'orld  process,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
most  notable  consequences  of  the  increasing  pre- 
valence of  evolutionary  ideas  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence  at 
the  expense  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  transcen- 
dence. The  following  quotations  w’ill  illustrate  the 
situation  : 

‘ Out  of  all  this  the  modern  conviction  has  arisen  that  God 
creates  now  and  will  always  create ; that  his  creative  act  is 
normal  and  incessant,  and  that  the  notion  of  a definite  era  at 
which  he  brought  the  world  into  being  is  as  puerile  and  gratui- 
tous as  is  that  of  a theatrical  “Day”  of  Judgment  with  God 
seated  on  a throne.  Hence,  whatever  matter  may  be,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  is  co-eternal  with  God,  and  the  thought  inevi- 
tably' presses  itself  in  that  the  great  forces  of  the  universe, 
gravitation,  electricity,  and  such-like,  are  the  means  by  which 
creation  and  other  divine  action  are  carried  on.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  be  strictly  inseparable  from  the  divine  existence.  And 
if  what  we  call  nature  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  God,  we 
have  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  deistical  theory  of 
the  last  century  ’ (F.  W.  Newman,  Relations  of  Theism  to  Pan- 
theism^  Ramsgate,  1872,  p.  11). 

‘The  one  absolutely  impossible  conception  of  God,  in  the 
present  day,  is  that  which  represents  Him  as  an  occasional 
Visitor.  Science  had  pushed  the  deist’s  God  farther  and  fartlier 
away,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  He  would  be 
thrust  out  altogether,  Darwinism  appeared,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  a foe,  did  the  work  of  a friend.  It  has  conferred  upon 
philosophy  and  religion  an  inestimable  benefit,  by  shewing  us 
that  we  must  choose  between  two  alternatives.  Either  God  is 
everywhere  present  in  nature,  or  He  is  nowhere.  He  cannot  be 
here  and  not  there.  He  cannot  delegate  His  power  to  demi- 
gods called  “second  causes.”  In  nature  everything  must  be 
His  work  or  nothing.  We  must  frankly  return  to  the  Christian 
view  of  direct  Divine  agency,  the  immanence  of  Divine  power 
in  nature  from  end  to  end,  the  belief  in  a God  in  Whom  not 
only  we,  but  all  things  have  their  being,  or  we  must  banish 
Him  altogether.  It  seems  as  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 
mission  of  modern  science  was  to  bring  home  to  our  unmeta- 
physical ways  of  thinking  the  great  truth  of  the  Divine  imma- 
nence in  creation,  which  is  not  less  essential  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  God  than  to  a philosophical  view  of  nature’  (Aubrey  Moore, 
in  Lux  Mundi'^^i  London,  1891,  p.  73 f.). 

Such  passages  as  these,  and  they  could  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  do  not  show  that  modern  science 
promotes  faith  in  God,  but  only  that  it  leads 
many  to  substitute  Divine  immanence  for  Divine 
transcendence.  Belief  in  God  is  not  a scientific, 
but  a philosophical  or  religious,  belief.  Science 
may  affect  the  form  which  faith  in  God  takes,  but 
the  faith  itself  has  commonly  other  roots.  It  has 
proved  of  great  religious  significance,  however. 


that  the  science  of  recent  times  permits  for  those 
who  desire  it  a theistic  interpretation  of  the 
universe,  which  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
in  the  face  of  the  science  of  an  earlier  generation. 

Religious  considerations  have  also  had  tlieir  part 
in  promoting  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of 
God.  In  this  connexion  the  influence  of  German 
Pietism  and  English  Evangelicalism  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  Pietists  and  Evangelicals  ein- 
phasized  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  witne.ssing  to 
their  regeneration.  This,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
a recognition  of  Divine  immanence  in  the  strict 
sense  as  distinguished  from  Divine  transcendence, 
for  it  was  only  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  not  in 
the  world  and  in  nature,  that  immediate  Divine 
activity  was  recognized.  But  set  over  against  the 
common  tendency  of  the  age  to  push  God  far 
away  and  to  admit  His  presence  only  in  ages 
known,  in  distinction  from  their  own,  as  the  ages 
of  revelation  and  inspiration,  tlie  assertion  of  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  and  its  constant  activity, 
even  in  a limited  sphere,  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
efl'ect  in  breaking  down  the  old  ideas  of  exter- 
nality and  aloofness.  Closely  connected  with  this 
emphasis  upon  the  presence  of  the  Holy  .Spirit  was 
the  Evangelical  notion  of  the  redeemed  man'.s 
possession  of  a special  faculty  enabling  him  to  per- 
ceive spiritual  things  as  directly  as  he  perceived 
the  material  world  with  his  bodily  senses.  This, 
of  course,  promoted  the  idea  of  the  nearness  of 
tile  Divine  and  led  to  the  growing  substitution  of 
the  A\'itness  of  one’s  own  individual  experience  for 
the  external  Christian  evidences  upon  which  the 
Rational  School  of  the  18th  cent.  laid  all  the  stress. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increasing  atten- 
tion to  religious  experience  has  made  the  older 
ideas  of  Divine  transcendence  less  satisfying  to 
religious  men  of  various  sects.  And  yet  we  must 
not  over-estimate  Evangelical  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  theory  of  Divine  immanence.  The 
Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  some 
respects  radically  opposed  to  modern  immanence 
ideas,  for  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  is  that  the 
Spirit  works  in  the  hearts  of  believers  in  a wholly 
unique  way,  and  the  existing  tendency  to  see  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Divine  in  all  nature 
involves  commonly  the  neglect,  if  not  the  complete 
repudiation,  of  those  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity which  Evangelicalism  made  most  of,  such 
as  the  Fall  of  Man,  Original  Sin,  and  Vicarious 
Atonement.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of 
religious  considerations  upon  the  rise  and  spread 
of  the  doctrine  of  Divdne  immanence  has  been 
largely  secondary,  not  primary,  and  negative,  not 
positive.  Modern  science  tended  to  make  belief 
in  a transcendent  God  appear  superfluous  and 
unfounded.  Only  by  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
immanence  did  it  seem  possible  to  vindicate  the 
reality  of  God,  who  had  been  proved  unnecessary 
to  account  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
the  physical  universe.  And  so  their  religious 
need  of  God  has  led  many  to  faith  in  an  immanent 
God  simply  because  no  other  God  seems  possible. 

The  effects  of  the  various  influences  that  have 
been  described  are  similar  and  yet  in  many  respects 
diverse.  All  have  tended  to  promote  belief  in 
Divine  immanence,  but  the  belief  takes  many 
forms,  according  as  one  or  another  interest  is 
dominant.  God  is  conceived  as  the  soul  of  the 
world,  the  spirit  animating  all  nature ; the  uni- 
versal force  which  takes  the  myriad  forms  of 
heat,  light,  gravitation,  electricity,  and  the  like  ; 
the  all-embracing  substance  of  which  men  and 
things  are  but  differentiations ; the  principle  of 
unity  underlying  all  multiplicity ; the  infinite 
consciousness  in  which  all  things  have  their  exist- 
ence ; the  indwelling  personality  with  whom  we 
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commune  when  we  contemplate  nature  or  look 
into  our  own  souls.  The  conception  may  be  crass 
or  relined,  spiritual  or  material,  idealistic  or  real- 
istic, but  in  every  case  it  is  a form  of  cosmical 
theism,  faith  in  a god  of  whom  the  world  of  nature 
is  in  some  real  and  immediate  sense  a manifesta- 
tion or  expression. 

3.  Present  position. — An  important  result  of  the 
process  which  has  been  described  is  the  outflank- 
ing of  the  scepticism  of  the  18th  century.  The 
God  who  had  been  read  out  of  the  universe  by  the 
progressive  discovery  of  natural  forces  adequate 
to  account  for  all  phenomena  has  now  been 
brought  back  into  it,  not  as  before  to  supplement 
its  insufficiencies  and  incapacities,  but  to  give  it 
spiritual  meaning  and  worth.  Science,  of  course, 
can  never  prove  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world, 
nor  can  it  disprove  it.  The  indwelling  God 
is  an  object  of  faitb,  not  of  sight.  To  him  who 
believes  in  an  immanent  God  the  multiplying  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science  have  no  terrors.  Physi- 
cal forces  may  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them,  and  natural  laws  be  accurate  descriptions  of 
their  way  of  working,  but  they  are  interpreted  by 
such  a believer  only  as  manifestations  of  Divine 
activity.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence 
evidently  ofl'ers  a refuge  for  faith  which  science  is 
powerless  to  invade,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions  to  the  religious  men  of  our 
day,  who  live  in  an  age  of  science  and  know  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  modern  study  of  nature  in 
the  theism  of  the  past. 

The  modern  notion  of  Divine  immanence  has 
also  led  to  many  significant  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  Christian  tlieology.  The  old 
chasms  between  the  Divine  and  the  human,  God 
and  the  world,  this  life  and  another,  have  been 
bridged  by  it,  and  the  result  has  been  a profound 
modification  of  the  old  doctrines  of  salvation, 
eternal  life,  the  incarnation,  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  the  sacraments,  religious  authority,  and 
the  like. 

But  the  conception  of  Divine  immanence  is  beset, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  theism,  with 
serious  difficulties.  The  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
is  undoubtedly  pantheistic.  In  the  hands  of  many 
of  its  exponents,  indeed,  it  has  been  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  thoroughgoing  pantheism.  But 
pantheism  imperils,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the 
personality  of  God,  the  individuality  of  man,  and 
the  reality  of  sin,  and  lienee  seems  to  make  religion 
and  ethics  in  the  Christian  sense  alike  an  illusion. 
As  a consequence,  many  modern  theists,  while 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  Divine  immanence,  have 
striven  to  distinguish  it  from  pantheism  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  imperilled  thereby. 

Thus  they  claim  that,  while  God  is  immanent  in 
the  universe,  He  also  transcends  it.  All  things 
are  pervaded  by  Him,  but  He  is  more  than  them 
all.  A strict  pantheism  identifies  God  with  the 
totality  of  men  and  things.  The  theists  referred 
to  recognize  God  as  including  this  totality,  but  as 
more  and  greater  than  it.  This  form  of  theism  has 
been  called,  in  distinction  from  pantheism,  panen- 
theism  (e.y.  by  the  German  philosopher,  K.  C.  F. 
Krause),  its  formula  being  not  ‘ all  things  are 
God,’  but  ‘ all  things  are  in  God.’  In  reaction 
against  the  extreme  transcendence  of  the  18th 
cent,  the  tendency  among  Christian  theists  of  the 
early  10th  cent,  was  to  emphasize  immanence  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  transcendence.  But 
more  recent  theologians  hav'e  tried  to  make  again 
the  old  combination,  and  it  is  now  frequently  said 
that  the  difference  between  theism  ancl  p.antheisni 
lies  not  primarily  in  tlie  character  or  nature  of  tlio 
God  assumed  by  theists  or  pantheists,  but  in  tlie 
assertion  or  denial  of  his  transcendence  (cf.  Illing- 
worth, Divine  immnnenee,  ji.  82).  When,  how- 


ever, it  comes  to  the  definition  of  transcendence, 
there  is  as  great  variety  as  in  the  definitions  of 
immanence.  Some  take  it  crassly  and  baldlj'  as  a 
quantitative  conception  : God  is  larger  than  the 
universe  of  men  and  things,  which  exhausts  only 
a part  of  His  being ; or  the  universe  is  but  His 
activity  in  space  while  He  Himself  in  His  im- 
mensity transcends  all  space.  Others  interpret  it 
temporally ; God  is  eternal,  and  the  universe  is 
but  a passing  expreasion  of  Him,  His  manifesta- 
tion in  time,  while  He  Himself  transcends  time. 

Again,  the  objections  to  pantheism  are  avoided 
by  insistence  upon  the  personality  of  God.  Herder 
denied  the  Divine  personality  on  the  ground  that 
the  term  is  anthropomorphic,  but  he  ascribed  in- 
telligence and  will  to  God,  and  so  distinguished 
his  theism  from  pantheism,  which,  as  he  claimed, 
makes  God  mere  unconscious  substance  or  blind 
force.  Difficulties  in  the  notion  of  personality  as 
applied  to  an  immanent  God  have  been  felt  by 
many  .since  Herder’s  day  (cf.  Schleiermacher's  dis- 
cussion in  his  ‘Reden  fiber  die  Religion,’  Sdmmtl. 
Werke,  i.  256  f.).  Personality  seems  to  involve 
limitation — a self  and  a not-self — and  hence  to  be 
inapplicable  to  the  being  who  includes  and  em- 
braces all  that  is  (cf.  Strauss,  Diechristl.  Glaubcns- 
lehre,  Tfibingen,  1841,  i.  500  f.).  This  difficulty  is 
now  commonly  met  by  asserting  that  the  essence 
of  personality  lies  not  in  the  distinction  of  self 
from  not-self,  but  in  free  intellectual  and  voli- 
tional activity.  Such  personality,  it  is  claimed, 
belongs  in  complete  measure  only  to  the  absolute 
or  infinite  being,  God.  As  the  pliilosoidier  Lotze 
says ; 

‘ Perfect  personality  is  in  God  only  . . . the  flniteness  of  the 
flnite  is  not  a producing  condition  of  . . . personality,  but  a 
limit  and  hindr.ince  of  its  development ' (quoted  from  Illing- 
worth, Divine  Transcendence,  j'.  47). 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  passage 
from  the  theologian  James  Martineau  : 

‘For  these  reasons  the  modern  scruples  that  are  felt  with 
regard  to  the  personality  of  God  appear  to  me  not  h >,  intel- 
lectually weak  than  they  are  morally  deplorable.  If  -my  one  is 
fastidious  about  the  word  and  thinks  it  spoiled  by  tin  .\than- 
asian  controversy,  let  him  supply  us  with  a better ; but  some 
symbol  we  must  have  of  the  divine  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
will,  the  acknowledgment  of  which  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween theism  and  pantheism,  and  gives  religion  its  entrance 
into  the  conscience  and  affections  of  men.  As  the  jiarts  of  our 
nature  which  thus  enter  into  relation  with  God  are  precisely 
those  which  make  us  persons  and  distinguish  us  from  other 
living  things,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same  term  should  not 
be  given  to  the  corresponding  attributes  of  rational  and  moral 
will  in  him,  and  where  the  idea  is  really  present  and  craving 
expression  I believe  that  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  glad  of  the 
word.  At  all  events  its  contents  are  just  what  we  rescue  from 
pantheism  ’ (.Sfi/dy  of  Religion,  Oxford,  ISSS,  ii.  1S3).* 

Similarly,  the  evils  of  pantheism  are  avoideJ  by 
inter[)reting  God  in  ethical  terms.  The  God  who 
is  resident  in  the  worhl  is  a God  of  moral  ideals, 
and  is  working  out  His  holy  will  tlirongh  all  the 
processes  of  nature  and  of  life.  Sucli  writers  as 
John  Fiske  in  his  Through  Xatu re  to  God  (London, 
1900),  Joseph  Le  Conte  in  his  Evolution  and  its 
Relation  to  Religious  Thought  (New  York,  ISSS), 
and  C.  B.  Upton  in  his  Bases  of  Religious  Belief 
(London,  1894)  assert  that  God  must  be  ethical, 
because  the  ethical  is  the  highest  thing  in  the 
universe,  and  God  is  the  indwelling  force  in  all 
the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Eventuating  as  it  does  in  the  ethical  and 
spiritual,  the  process  involves  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  char.acter  of  God,  the  immanent  cause. 

Again,  immanence  has  been  guarded  against 
some  of  the  defects  of  pantheism  by  emiihasis 
upon  the  re.ality  of  human  personality.  Already 
in  the  2nd  edition  of  his  Goft,  Heriler  grappled 
with  the  problem  of  individuation,  and  maintained 
that  Divine  immanence  does  not  destroy  the 

^ Cf.  also  W.  A.  Brown’s  Cknstiaii.  Theology  in  Outline^  New 
York,  1900,  pp.  200,  229,  where  God’s  transcendence  is  found  in 
His  personaliv.y.  God  is  a personal  being,  and  so  transcends, 
or  is  distinct  from,  the  universe,  wluoli  is  Ills  dwellini*'*place. 
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personality  of  man,  but  only  makes  it  the  more 
real  and  vivid  (cf.  also  Schleiermacher’s  Mono- 
logen,  which  appeared  the  year  after  his  Beden 
uber  die  Religion,  and  in  which  human  personality 
and  freedom  are  strongly  emphasized).  The  dis- 
cussions of  Josiah  Koyce  in  the  volume  entitled 
The  Conception  of  God  (New  York,  1897)  and  in 
his  Gilford  Lectures  on  The  World  and  the  In- 
dividual (do.  1901)  are  among  the  most  notable 
of  modern  contributions  to  the  subject.  According 
to  Koyce,  individuality  consists  in  the  partial 
nature  of  human  consciousness  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Absolute’s  all-embracing 
consciousness  by  its  limited  and  fragmentary 
character. 

A still  more  emphatic  assertion  of  human 
individuality,  providing  a more  secure  place  for 
freedom  and  initiative,  and  so  for  moral  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  man,  is  found  in  Martineau’s 
Study  of  Religion,  according  to  which  God  is 
immanent  in  nature,  but  not  in  man.  All  natural 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  immediate  activity  of 
God,  who  is  their  sole  c.ause ; but  man  is  a free 
spirit,  created  such  by  God,  and  his  actions  are 
his  own,  not  God’s.  He  thus  in  a real  sense, 
thoTigh,  of  course,  by  Divine  appointment,  tran- 
scends God,  and  constitutes  a sphere  of  ind^en- 
dent  causality,  a centre  of  free  ethical  life.'  Thus 
the  individuality  of  man  and  the  reality  of  human 
righteousness  and  sin  are  preserved  by  a partial 
denial  of  immanence  and  its  limitation  to  only  a 
portion  of  existence— a significant  admission  of  the 
ethical  inadequacy  of  any  thoroughgoing  doctrine 
of  immanence. 

Tlie  many  attempts  to  combine  immanence  with 
Christian  theism  abundantly  reveal  the  serious 
difficulties  involved  in  immanence.  That  the 
difficulties  are  insuperable  need  not  be  asserted, 
but  it  is  evident  at  any  rate  that  two  disparate 
interests,  the  eosmical,  leading  to  the  emphasis 
of  immanence,  and  the  ethical,  leading  to  the 
emphasis  of  personality,  are  involved  in  the 
combination.  2 

The  modern  books  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  immanence  in  one  or  another  form  are 
legion,  but  few  of  them  have  large  philosophical 
or  theological  value.  The  doctrine  of  Divine 
immanence,  indeed,  common  as  it  is,  is  seldom 
clearly  conceived  or  carefully  defined.  With  most 
it  is  hardly  more  than  an  instinctive  protest 
against  traditional  mechanical  and  external  notions 
of  the  relation  of  nature  and  the  supernatural,  or 
against  the  deistic  banishment  of  God  from  the 
world  and  from  human  life  ; and,  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  say  what  is  involved,  problems  emerge 
most  of  which  are  neither  solved  nor  as  a rule 
seriously  grappled  with. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
body  of  the  article,  and  the  various  standard  Histories  of  Philo- 
sophy and  of  Christian  Doctrine,  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing : G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Philos,  der  Religion,  Berlin,  1832 ; H. 
Ritter,  Xleber  die  Erkenntniss  Gottes  in  der  Welt,  Hamburg, 
1Sj6  ; T.  Parker,  A Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Re- 
ligion, Boston.  1842,  and  Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and 
the  Popular  Theology,  do.  1853  ; G.  Weissenborn,  Vorlestingen 
ilber  Panlheismus  und  Theismus,  Marburg,  1859  ; J.  W.  Hanne, 
Die  Idee  der  absoluten  Pers&nlichkeit  Oder  Gott  und  sein  Ver- 
hdltniss  zur  Welt,  Hanover,  1861-62 ; H.  Ulrici,  Gott  und  die 
Natur,  Leipzig,  1862;  J.  A.  Picton,  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  and 


1 This  is  in  interesting  contrast  with  the  position  of  the  German 
philosopher  F.  H.  Jacobi,  who  held  that  God  is  immanent  not 
in  nature,  but  in  human  personality. 

- To  how  complete  a repudiation  of  the  notion  of  Divine  im- 
manence a controlling  ethical  interest  may  lead  is  strikingly 
shown  in  G.  H.  Howison's  reply  to  Royce  in  the  volume  already 
referred  to  (The  Conception  of  God,  p.  81  £f.);  and  particularly 
in  his  Limits  of  Evolution  and  other  Essays  (New  York,  1905). 
Similarly  Ritschl’s  ethical  interest  led  him  to  insist  always  upon 
the  contrast  between  God  and  the  world  and  man  and  the  world 
rather  than  upon  their  oneness,  and  this  made  him  more  of  a 
dualist  than  a monist  (cf.  e.g.  his  Rechtfertigung  und  Versbhn- 
ung,  Bonn,  1870-74,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv.  passim). 


other  Essays,  London,  1873 ; E.  H.  Giilett,  God  in  Human 
Thought,  New  York,  1874  ; C.  E.  Plumptre,  General  Sketch  of  the 
Hist. of  Pantheism,  London,1882(lsted.  1878-79  anon.);  J.Caird, 
A n Introd.  to  the  Philos,  of  Religion,  Glasgow,  188u ; G.  C.  B. 
Piinjer,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Religionsphiios.  seit  der  Reforma- 
tion, Brunswick,  1880-83 ; O.  Pfleiderer,  Religionsphiios.  auf 
geschiehtl.  Grundlaget,  Berlin,  1883-84  ; J.  Hunt,  Pantheism 
and  Christianity,  London,  1884 ; J.  Fiske,  The  Idea  of  God  as 
affected  by  Modem  Knowledge,  do.  1885 ; R.  Eucken,  Grundbe- 
griffe  der  Gegenwart^  Leip^,  1S93,  p.  292  ff.  ; A.  Drews,  Die 
deutsche  SpekulaXUm  seit  Kant  mil  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf 
das  Wesen  des  Absoluten  und  die  Persbnlichkeit  Gottes,  Berlin, 
1893;  J.  R.  Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence,  London,  1898, 
Divine  Transcendence,  do.  1911;  W.  R.  Inge,  Christian  Mys- 
ticism, do.  1899  ; W.  Dilthey,  ‘ Der  entwickelungsgeschichtl. 
Pantheismus  nach  seinem  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhang  mit 
den  alteren  pantheist.  Systemen,’ AGFA,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  445 S. ; 
A.  Caldecott,  The  Philos,  of  Rel.  in  England  and  America, 
London,  1901;  J.  A.  Leighton,  Typical  Modem  Conagitions  of 
God,  do.  1901 ; T.  Steinmann,  ‘ Die  lebendige  Personlichkeit 
Gottes,  seine  Immanenz  und  Transcendenz  als  religibses  Erleb- 
niss’ (ZT^,  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  389ff.);  B.  P.  Bowne,  The  Im- 
manence of  God,  London,  1905  ; H.  M.  Gwatkin,  The  Know- 
ledge of  God  and  its  Hist.  Development,  Edinburgh,  1906;  F. 
Ballard,  The  True  God,  do.  1907  ; R.  J.  Campbell,  The  Mew 
Theology,  London,  1907;  W.  N.  Clarke,  The  Vhr.  Doct.  of  God, 
New  York,  1909,  p.  311  ff.  A.  C.  McGlFFERT. 

IMMORTALITY. — i.  Introductory. — The  sig- 
nificance of  this  term— in  tliat  sense  of  it  which 
has  determined  the  shape  of  the  problem  as  it  has 
come  down  to  modern  reflexion — nmy  be  stated  in 
the  words  of  Kant : ‘ The  Immortality  of  the  .Soul 
means  the  infinitely  prolonged  existence  and  per 
sonality  of  one  and  the  same  rational  being.’ ' By 
‘ personality  ’ is  here  meant  the  conscious  rational 
unity  which  links  together  the  years  of  a sane 
man’s  life  on  earth  ; and  immortality  signifies  the 
continuance  of  this  rational  consciousness  insascula 
scBculorum — the  degree  of  its  continuity  being  at 
least  as  great  as  in  earthly  life,  and  the  duration 
of  its  continuity  being  essentially  unlimited.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  investigate  the 
degree  of  truth  and  of  value  involved  in  this  con- 
ception. Its  adequacy,  even  as  a mere  conception, 
forms  one  of  the  primary  questions  to  be  raised  ; 
we  shall  have  to  ask  whether  it  must  not  be 
materially  modified  in  order  to  reveal  even  the 
significance  of  the  problem  itself.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  inquiries  which  must  first  be  referred 
to  in  their  relation  to  the  point  of  view  here 
adopted,  although  the  treatment  of  them  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 

(a)  It  is  said  that  every  form  of  belief  in  the  power  of  human 
personalitj"  to  survive  bodily  death  is  invalidated  because 
such  belief  arose  among  primitive  men  in  cons^uence  of  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  sleep,  dreams,  and  similar  psycho- 
physical phenomena.  Against  this,  it  must  be  insisted  that 
the  validity  of  a conception  is  a question  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  its  origin  or  genesis.  When  the  truth  or  falsitj’  of  a 
belief  is  under  investigation,  it  is  a mere  irrelevancy  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  belief  arose  in  distant  ages 
of  time.  The  latter  question  constitutes  an  important  historical 
inquiry,  belonging  to  a branch  of  anthropology  in  which  valu- 
able work  is  now  being  done  (.see  artt.  Soul,  Antmism,  Dreams 
AND  Sleep,  Life  and  Death,  Demons  and  Spirits,  Ancestor- 
worship,  Communion  with  the  Dead)  ; but  these  historical  and 
descriptive  inquiries  have  no  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the 
developed  forms  of  the  belief  in  survival.  From  the  historical 
point  of  view,  we  assume  that  assignable  conditions  and  causes 
can  be  found  not  only  for  the  first  beginnings,  but  for  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  any  belief ; and  we  must  insist  that  the 
causes  which  condition  its  continued  survival  may  differ  funda- 
mentally from  those  which  originally  brought  about  the  belief.2 

(b)  The  ‘ animistic  ’ explanation  of  the  origin  of  belief  in  the 
soul  as  distinct  from  the  body  calls  for  a critical  comment 
which  has  a bearing  on  our  present  argument.  The  theorv-  is 
that  the  dream-image  is  the  prototj-pe  of  the  ‘ soul.’  In  dreams 
the  primitive  man  sees  himself  and  others,  together  with 
common  objects  of  experience  ; and  to  all  these  images  he  attri- 
butes an  independent  and  etherial  existence.  This  interpreta- 
tion becomes  speciall}'  impressive  to  the  man  when  in  dreams 
he  sees  the  ims^es  of  those  who  have  died  (see  reff.  under  art. 
Animism  ; esp.  Tylor,  PC).  This  theory  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented in  one  important  respect.  We  must  ask : What  leads 
the  man  to  attribute  mental  life  to  the  moving  image  which  he 


1 Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  bk.  n.  ch.  ii.  § 4 (cf.  John 
Watson,  Selections  from  Kant,  Glasgow,  1897,  p.  294).  Kant  does 
not  intend  to  exclude  the  idea  of  growth  ; but  he  assumes  that 
the  essential  element  in  the  idea  of  immortality  is  that  of  mere 
endlessness. 

2 Cf.  S.  H.  Mellone,  Immortal  Hope,  London,  1910,  ch.  i. 
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sees  in  his  dream,  and  which  resembles  the  living  body  seen  in 
waking  life?  It  is  evident  that  he  must  have  had  some  vague 
aw'areness  of  a mental  life  of  his  own,  before  he  could  regard 
the  image  even  as  an  animated  ‘ double.’  Hence  some  writers 
have  spoken  of  a ‘personifying  tendency’  leading  primitive 
man  to  attribute  an  inner  life,  resembling  his  own,  to  fonns 
which  he  recognizes  as  outwardly  more  or  less  like  himself 
(of.  H.  Siebeok,  Geschichte  der  Psycholorjie,  ‘ Einleitung,’ Gotha, 
18S0-84 ; R.  Avenarius,  Der  menschliche  Weltbegriff,  Leipzig, 
1847,  ch.  iii.). 

2.  Survival  of  personality. — A marked  feature 
of  the  scientific  and  philosophical  thinking  of  the 
present  century  is  the  gradual  substitution  of 
dynamical  for  statical  views  of  existence.  There 
has  prevailed  a tendency  to  assume  that  (notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  change)  everything 
has  a fixed  nature,  and  that,  when  we  know  any- 
thing of  this  fixed  nature  or  constitution,  we  know 
so  far  what  the  thing  is.  The  tendency  which 
now  prevails — and  which  is  progressively  justify- 
ing itself  by  its  results — is  to  regard  existence 
as  an  active  productive  process,  so  that  to  the 
question  ‘What  is  it?’  the  first  answer  must  be 
‘ Wliat  it  is  is  shown  in  what  it  does  ’ ; and  ‘ what 
it  does’  means  especially  ‘ what  it  can  produce  or 
bring  forth  ’ ; a thing  is  what  it  does.  This  is  the 
principle  which  we  apply  in  our  conception  of  the 
material  world,  of  human  nature,  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  faculties — in  a word,  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  and  all  that  it  contains.  In 
every  case,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  thus 
derive  only  a partial  answer  to  the  question  ; for, 
if  we  wa.nt  to  know  all  that  a thing  is,  we  must 
know  all  that  it  does  and  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
doing ; and  as  yet  we  do  not  know  this  of  any- 
thing. 

In  the  application  of  it  which  especially  con- 
cerns us  here,  this  principle  leads  us  to  lay  special 
stress  on  the  idea  of  growth  in  reference  to  human 
personality.  ‘ Growtli  ’ is  not  exclusive  of  self- 
direction.  The  growth  of  human  personality  is, 
so  to  speak,  an  achievement,  realized  through 
conscious  activity.  The  essential  nature  of  mind 
consists  in  its  creative  functions,  which  are  inex- 
haustible, though  they  work  under  conditions 
which  are  given.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
follows  (a)  that  the  value  of  human  personality 
must  be  estimated  by  considering  not  merely  what 
men  are,  but  what  they  have  it  in  them  to  become  ; 
{b)  that  the  future  life,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  at 
all,  must  be  not  a life  of  mere  sameness,  or  mere 
endlessness,  but  of  continued  growth ; (c)  that 
human  personalities  as  such — not  merely  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  results  of  the  best  human  achieve- 
ments and  ideals,  but  the  personal  lives  from 
which  these  achievements  spring — are  themselves 
worth  preserving,  and  will  not  perish  in  growing. 
It  is  evident  that  this  involves  a material  modifi- 
cation of  the  conception  of  immortality  which  was 
stated  above  (after  Ksnt).  The  vitally  important 
factor  in  the  conception,  we  repeat,  is  not  mere 
endlessness,  but  continued  growth.  It  is  true, 
growth  is  the  progressive  fulfilment  or  realization 
of  latent  powers  ; it  involves,  and  must  involve,  a 
process  in  time.  But  to  suppose  that  the  process 
is  literally  endless  in  time  is  to  go  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  experience  or  reflexion  warrants  in  oiir 
present  state.  When  it  is  asked,  ‘ If  there  is  an 
end,  why  not  at  death?’  the  answer  is  that  the 
‘ end  ’ we  look  for  is  not  annihilation  at  some 
point  of  time  ; it  is  the  absolute  completion  of  our 
nature — the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  or 
meaning  of  each  individual  life.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  far  this  fulfilment  will 
carry  us  ; only  we  know  that  it  is  not  realized  at 
death. 

The  survival  of  personality,  so  understood 
(whether  as  problem  or  as  belief),  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  two  entirely  diflerent 
conceptions  with  which  it  has  been  confused. 


(а)  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  so-called 
‘corporate  immortality’  based  on  the  solidarit}’ 
and  continuity  of  the  human  race,  which  simply 
means  that  the  efiects  of  each  man’s  thought.-:, 
desires,  and  deeds  on  his  fellow-men  are  real  and 
permanent.  The  reality  of  this  permanent  influ- 
ence of  every  personal  life  is  not  in  question  ; but 
we  must  insist  that  it  is  mere  confusion  of  thought 
to  regard  this  as  equivalent  to  or  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  belief  in  personal  survival.  In 
truth,  the  human  individual  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a mere  means  to  the  survival  and  improvement  of 
the  race.  When  individuality  has  risen  to  self- 
conscious  personality,  it  cannot  be  a mere  mean.s, 
existing  only  to  contribute  to  an  end  in  which  as 
an  individual  personalitij  it  has  no  share.  For,  if 
the  individual  were  only  a means,  the  humanity 
as  a whole  could  be  nothing  more  than  a sys'.em 
of  means,  and,  therefore,  would  exist  only  for 
the  sake  of  some  end  outside  itself ; and  the 
supposed  ‘ corporate  immortality  ’ would  prove 
illusory.' 

(б)  It  must  be  distinguished  from  that  ‘ eternal 
life’  which  means  experience  of  the  super-personal 
and  eternal,  in  which  we  may  share  irrespective  of 
time.  This  is  not  a question  of  survival — ‘ Does 
our  individuality  endure?  ’ It  is  not  a question  of 
what  is  to  be.  It  is  a question  of  present  reality, 
of  what  is  ; ‘ Do  we  share  in  the  Eternal  Life  of 
God,  and  may  this  connexion  become  a matter  of 
experience  ? ’ It  is  evident  that  an  answer  to  one 
of  these  questions  is  not  necessarily  an  answer  to 
the  other.  If  man  is  a ‘ reproduction  ’ or  ‘difler- 
entiation’  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  it  does  not  follow 
that,  regarded  as  an  individual  spirit,  he  is 
eternal ; and,  if  this  metaphysical  tie  is  what  gives 
absolute  value  to  human  life,  the  thing  of  value 
would  remain,  however  transient  each  single  life 
might  be. 

The  most  prominent  representatives  of  this  point  . ; view  in 
the  liistory  of  modern  philosopliy  are  Spinor-i  .and  Soiilcier- 
macher.  Wliether  Hegel  also  shared  it  is  open  to  debate. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  tor  Hegel  the  essential  element  in 
experience  is  the  eternity  of  Spirit,  which  is  not  merely  future, 
but  is  realized  even  now  whenever  the  human  spirit  thinks  and 
wills  what  is  universal ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  Hegel  made 
any  distinct  pronouncement  as  to  the  survival  of  the  individual 
soul.  With  Spinoza  it  is  dilYerent.  In  his  early  treatise,  dc  Deo, 
Ilomine,  et  ejus  Felicitate  (e.  ICS.'i),  he  asserted  the  immortality 
of  those  souls  who  in  love  to  God  had  come  to  ha\  e part  in  His 
unchangeable  being.  But  in  bk.  v.  of  the  Fthice  this  \ iew 
appears  in  a diflerent  light.  He  there  speaks  of  a pars  cetiriia 
nostri — the  eternity  of  the  active  spiritual  element  in  the 
human  soul,  which  is  greater  ns  our  love  to  God  is  greater. 
But  memory,  on  which  the  continuity  of  self-consciousness 
depends,  is  treated  by  Spinoza  as  part  of  the  imaginatio,  winch 
is  a function  of  the  physical  liody  and  perishes  at'deatli.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  survival  of  finite  personality.  I'or  Schleier- 
macher,  in  like  manner,  the  only  real  immortality  is  one  which 
we  may  fully  possess  in  this  life  in  time,  and  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  life  to  realize:  in  the  midst  of  the  finite  to  bo 
one  with  the  Infinite — to  be  eternal  every  moment.  Hence 
Schleiennacher  denied  both  the  reality  and  the  v.alue  of  per- 
sonal survival  of  bodily  deaHi.  This  is  equivalent  to  saving 
that  the  value  of  the  Eternal,  as  such,  is  not  affected  by'  the 
transienc}’  of  the  finite  forms  in  which  it  is  manifested  ; or — as 
some  have  urged,  against  belief  in  the  value  of  finite  personality 
—that  what  we  waiit  is  depth,  uot  length,  of  life. 

It  has  been  our  pmrpose  not  to  criticize  this  conception  of 
eternal  life,  but  to  point  out  that  it  cannot  be  substituted  for, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with,  any  belief  in  the  surviv,al  of 
personality.  We  may,  however,  with  JfcTaggart,  seriously 
question  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  the  eternal,  as  sueb, 
is  unaffected  by  the  transiency  of  its  finite  manifestations  : ‘ It  is 
not  justifiable  to  assert  that  a state  of  consciousness  can  ever 
rise  so  high  that  its  duration  or  extinction  in  time  should  bo 
completely  irrelevant.  It  is  true  that  if  such  a state  reached 
absolute  perfection,  it  would  not  matter  it  it  were  extinguished 
immediately  afterwards.  But  why  is  this?  Only  because  a 
erfect  state  is  an  eternal  one,  and  the  eternal  does  not  require 
uration  in  time  for  its  perfections  to  be  displayed  in  ; but  then 
the  eternal  is  the  timeless,  and  therefore  its  end  in  time  is  not 
only  unimportant  but  impossible.  . . . It  we  deny  th.at  a perfect 
state  is  eternal,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a perfect  state 
is  indifferent  to  its  duration.  But  if  the  perfect  is  the  eternal,  it 


1 Ct.  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Oxford,  ISSS, 
§184  ft.  ; J.  M.  E.  MoTaggoi-t,  51t((fies  til  Ucgclian  Cosmology, 
Cambridge,  1801,  § 12  ff. 
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seems  quite  clear  that  no  state  which  is  imperfect  enough  to 
cease  in  time  can  be  perfect  enough  to  entirely  disregard  its 
cessation.’  i 

3.  Objections  to  belief  in  immortality.  — The 

main  contentions  of  those  who  at  the  present  time 
reject  all  belief  in  personal  immortality  appear  to 
resolve  themselves  into  three  propositions : (a) 
tliere  is  ‘ no  evidence  ’ of  the  power  of  human 
personality  to  survive  bodily  death ; (6)  more 
definitely,  such  survival  can  be  shown  to  be  im- 
possible on  scientific  grounds ; and  (c)  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  have  no  ethical  value. 

(a)  In  dealing  with  this  proposition,  we  must 
ask:  (1)  What  kind  of  evidence  is  in  fact  de- 
manded? and  (2)  What  kind  of  evidence  would 
it  be  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  subject  under 
consideration  ? 

If  by  ‘ evidence  ’ is  meant  ‘ conclusive  evidence,’ 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  of  conclusive  evidence 
for  anything  mankind  possesses  comparatively  very 
little.  What  we  usually  have  is  a convergence  of 
reasons  more  or  less  fundamental  in  character, 
which,  taken  together,  may  in  some  cases  be  over- 
whelming, but  which  are  not  strictly  conclusive. 
Scientific  evidence  is  essentially  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  in  law  is  termed  ‘ circum- 
stantial evidence,’  and  has  the  same  elements  of 
strengtli  and  weakness.^ 

The  kind  of  evidence  available  in  the  various 
branches  of  physical  science,  where  experiment  is 
applicable,  does  afford  a high  degree  of  reliability 
in  the  results,  because  these  rest  on  definitely 
measurable  facts  of  sense-perce23tion,  constantly 
and  uniformly  recurring  in  our  experience.  The 
‘ exactness  ’ of  ijliysical  science  consists  in  measure- 
ment. If,  then,  definite  facts  of  sense-perception 
are  the  only  kind  of  evidence  admissible,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  ‘no  evidence’  for  the  survival  of 
personality.  This  criterion  of  what  is  credible 
would,  however,  rule  out  most  of  the  evidence  on 
which,  in  this  and  countless  other  matters  of  seri- 
ous import,  we  as  rational  beings  are  M’ont  to  rely, 
since  we  can  find  no  principle  of  logic,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  ethics,  and  no  psychological  fact  in  the 
way  of  thought,  feeling,  or  wdll,  whose  reality  and 
validity  can  be  warranted  by  sense  - perception 
alone.  This  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  assured 
results  of  modern  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of  Hume’s  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (1739). 

What,  then,  are  the  actual  logical  conditions  of 
the  argument?  The  truth  of  personal  survival 
may  be  held,  not  as  we  hold  the  results  of  par- 
ticular observations  and  experiments,  but  as  a 
reasonable  faith,  based  on  the  essential  reasonable- 
ness of  the  world.  The  primary  facts,  which  are 
appealed  to,  are  not  definitely  measurable  facts, 
and  their  adequate  interpretation  is  not  immedi- 
ately obvious  ; but  they  form  a constant  and  uni- 
form experience.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
‘ within  the  whole  range  of  the  wide  world’s  litera- 
ture we  find  no  more  constant  theme  than  this 
disparity  betAveen  man’s  possibilities  and  aspira- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  the  narroAv  scope 
afforded  them  in  the  brief  space  of  the  present  life 
on  the  other.’®  These  jiossibilities  and  aspirations 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  human  life,  which 
is  thus  planned  on  a greater  scale  than  earthly  life 
can  ever  satisfy  ; hence,  if  existence  has  a meaning, 
human  life  extends  beyond  earthly  life.  This  Ave 
may  call  the  ‘teleological  argument’  for  survival. 
This  is  the  only  avenue  of  direct  proof-,  and  Ave 
must  repeat  that  Avhat  it  establishes  is  not  con- 
clusive certainty  but  reasonable  faith.  From  this 
point  of  -vieAV,  the  special  Avork  of  philosophy  in 
the  matter  is  to  shoAV  the  connexion  of  this  faith 

1 Op.  cit.  p.  44. 

2 Cf.  Jlellone,  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Logics,  London, 
1309,  ch.  viii.  §§  3,  4. 

3 James  AA'ard,  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge,  1911,  p.  386. 


Avith  the  distinctive  features  of  human  personality, 
to  demonstrate  its  value,  and  to  purify  it  from  all 
comparatively  unAvorthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  there  are 
lines  of  indirect  proof  converging  to  a conclusion 
Avhich  may  be  held  Avitli  considerable  confidence : 
namely,  that  there  are  no  sound  reasons  for  deny- 
ing the  poAver  of  human  personality  to  survive 
bodily  death.  The  purpose  of  these  lines  of 
thought  is  to  shoAv  that  the  apparent  indications 
of  the  annihilation  of  jiersonality  at  death,  Avhich 
are  supposed  to  be  Avarranted  by  some  of  the  facts 
of  ordinary  ex^ierience,  or  by  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  19th  century  science,  are  only  apparent 
and  not  real,  and  break  doAvn  one  by  one  upon 
examination.  Hence  the  original  conclusion, 
established  as  a reasonable  faith,  remains  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

Tlie  ‘indirect  proofs’  are,  as  we  have  already  implied,  occu- 
pied with  objections,  difficulties,  and  denies  which  have 
actually  been  alleged  against  belief  in  survival.  In  eSfect,  they 
amount  to  a demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  a materialistic 
interpretation  of  the  world. 

Those  constructive  philosophical  systems  which  admit  per- 
sonal immortality  have  usually  done  so  by  combining  with 
metaphysical  spiritualism  a teleological  view  of  personality. 
That  is  to  say,  they  defend  an  interpretation  of  existence 
throughout  in  terms  of  mind,  implying  that  the  world  consists 
fundamentally  of  spiritual  beings,  sharing  the  Life  of  the 
Absolute  Spirit,  acting  and  reacting  on  one  another,  and  carry- 
ing in  their  nature  the  power  of  survival ; so  that  what  we  call 
the  physical  world  is  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  ‘ subjects,’ 
or  beings  ultimately  spiritual  in  nature.  This  involves  the 
teleological  vietv  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  potentialities  of 
finite  personality  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  universe  and 
involves  life  beyond  death. 

The  most  celebrated  and  impressive  system  of  this  type  is 
that  of  Leibniz  (g.v.),  presented  in  popular  form  in  his  ilonad- 
ologie  (1714),  and  involving  the  fundamental  view  of  the  soul 
as  an  independent  ‘ monad  ’ capable  of  infinite  development,  to 
which  death  imports  no  more  than  a transition  to  a new  stage 
of  growth.  The  more  definitely  pluralistic  philosophy  of  Her- 
bart,  for  whom  the  individual  is  alone  the  real,  naturally 
carried  with  it  a doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  individual 
soul ; but  an  element  of  difficulty’  arises  because,  according  to 
Herbartian  principles,  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  springs  only 
from  its  union  with  the  elements  which  form  the  body  ; hence 
it  is  not  easy'  to  find  a place  in  the  system  for  the  continuance  of 
the  same  personal  self-consciousness  beyond  death.  The  teleo- 
logical argument  for  survival  was  revived  and  restated  by 
K.  C.  F.  Krause  (System  der  Philos.,  Gottingen,  1823;  cf. 
Pfieiderer,  Phil,  of  Rel.,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1887,  iv.  48fi.).  Deal- 
ing with  the  assertion  that  interest  in  the  future  life  promotes 
forgetfulness  of  the  claims  and  value  of  the  present  life— that 
our  earthly  life  as  such  has  its  distinctive  value  and  justifiable 
satisfactions,  and  is  not  to  be  degraded  into  a mere  means  for  a 
life  to  come — Krause  observes  that,  just  as  each  period  of  our 
earthly  life  (e.g.  childhood,  adolescence,  early  manhood,  mature 
manhood)  has  its  own  peculiar  significance  and  worth,  and  is 
never  merely  a means  to  the  succeeding  period,  so  this  earthly 
life  as  a whole,  when  compared  with  the  life  beyond  death,  has 
its  own  peculiar  significance  and  worth.  The  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  whole,  but  only  a fragment,  is  no  reason  for  treating  it  as 
nothing  but  a means  ; and  the  law  of  development  holds  of  every 
individual  life  now  as  it  will  do  in  the  future. 

Among  the  purely  metaphysical,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ethical  and  teleological,  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  there  is  one  of  special  historic  interest,  which  was  elabo- 
rately worked  out  by  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  his  Phcedon  (1767). 
He  deduced  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  abstract 
metaphysical  idea  of  a simple  substance,  which  idea  he  regarded 
as  expressing  the  essence  of  the  soul.  A simple  substance,  from 
its  nature,  cannot  cease  to  exist ; hence  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  follows.  If  so,  we  must  add,  it  also  follows  that  the  soul 
can  never  have  been  created  ; it  existed  from  the  infinite  past 
and  must  exist  through  the  infinite  future.  Even  if  the  validity 
of  this  use  of  the  conception  of  substance  be  granted,  it  does 
not  logically  involve  personal  immortality,  since  the  imperish- 
able substance  which  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  soul  must 
have  borne,  in  its  past  lives,  qualities  totally  different  from 
those  which  form  the  personality  in  which  it  now  expresses 
itself,  and  it  may  do  so  again  in  its  future  lives.  But  in  any 
case  such  a use  of  the  conception  of  substance  is  not  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  valid.  It  was  attacked  by  Kant,  in  his  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  (1781  and  1787),  as  a serious  logical  paralogism 
(see  J.  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,  Glasgow, 
1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  290  ff.).  Kant  pointed  out  that  the  unity  of  the 
soul  is  not  that  of  a simple  substance,  but  the  unity  of  self- 
consciousness,  in  which  the  many  different  mental  activities 
are  held  together  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  be  referred  to 
the  common  centre,  self,  as  ‘ mine.’  Kant’s  own  view,  in  the 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason  (178S),  made  immortality  a postu- 
late of  the  practical  reason.  Reason  prescribes  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  the  Moral  Law  as  the  highest  good : this  is  virtue. 
Reason  also  prescribes,  as  the  complete  good,  the  union  of 
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happiness  with  virtue.  The  highest  virtue  is  unrealizable  in 
anv  finite  period  owing  to  the  persistent  opposition  of  man’s 
animal,  impulsive,  and  passional  nature  to  the  demands  of  the 
moral  imperative.  .Further,  the  complete  good  (the  union  of 
virtue  and  happiness)  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  unrealized  in  this 
life.  Hence  Kant  formulates  immortality  (an  endless  duration 
of  personal  life)  as  a postulate  which  must  be  granted  if  the 
supreme  ends  of  practical  reason  are  to  be  possible. 

The  defect  in  Kant’s  argument  consists  in  the  implicit 
dualism  of  duty  and  inclination  or  desire.  Duty  can  never 
completely  overcome  and  never  be  completely  reconciled  with 
natural  desire.  But  nothing  less  than  this  victory  is  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  duty ; hence  an  endless  life  is  demanded  for 
duty  to  do  what  can  never  be  completely  done  (see  Caird,  op. 
eit.  ii.  303).  Apart  from  this  ethical  dualism,  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  Kant’s  argument  is  akin  to  what  we  have  called  the  teleo- 
logical proof.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mendelssohn,  in  addition 
to  developing  the  argument  referred  to  above  (from  the  concep- 
tion of  substance),  accurately  conceived  and  stated  the  teleo- 
logical argument  from  man’s  natural  striving  after  ever  greater 
perfection — a striving  which  Mendelssohn  held  to  have  been 
implanted  in  man  by  his  Creator  as  his  destiny.  This  destiny 
even  death  cannot  hinder  him  from  fulfilling ; and,  if  this 
striving  is  to  go  on,  the  soul’s  essential  properties  of  thought 
and  will  must  continue. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  notice  that  some  philosophical 
thinkers  of  the  first  rank  have  been  prepared  to  defend  a 
doctrine  of  the  type  described  as  Conditional  Immortality  : 
those  shall  be  immortal  who  are  worthy  of  it.  Spinoza  api)ears 
to  have  held  such  a view  in  his  early  treatise  de  Deo,  etc.  In 
like  manner,  J.  G.  Fichte  at  least  held  as  a possible  view  that 
not  every  individual  is  destined  to  share  in  the  life  beyond 
death,  but  only  those  who  in  this  life  have  developed  out 
of  themselves  a character  of  abiding  and  universal  worth. 
Similar  views  were  held  by  Goethe,  I.  H.  Fichte,  C.  II.  Weisse, 
and  Lotze.  The  spirit  of  the  doctrine  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  quotation  from  Lotze  : ‘ Every  created  thing  will  con- 
tinue, if  and  so  long  as  its  continuance  belongs  to  the  meaning 
of  the  world  ; everything  will  pass  away  which  had  its  author- 
ized place  only  in  a transitory  phase  of  the  world’s  course. 
That  this  principle  admits  of  no  further  application  iu  human 
hands  hardlj'  needs  to  be  mentioned.  We  certainly  do  not 
know  the  merits  which  may  give  to  one  existence  a claim  to 
eternity,  nor  the  defects  which  deny  it  to  others.’  i (On  this 
subject,  see  art.  Conuitional  Immortality.) 

(6)  Are  there  any  valid  seientilic  reasons  for 
denying  that  survival  of  bodily  deatli  is  possible  ? 
We  are  not  eoncerned  with  speculative  philo.so- 
phical  systems  which  involve  this  denial,  such  as 
those  of  Spinoza  or  Schopenhauer.  A theory  of 
the  universe  may  be  by  no  means  ‘ materialistic,’ 
and  yet  may  comjjletely  exclude  belief  in  a future 
life.  The  examination  of  such  theories  is  mani- 
festly beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  We  are 
now  concerned  with  tlie  appeal  which  is  made  to 
‘ modern  science,’  and  the  attemj>t  to  cover  the 
denial  of  immortality  with  the  prestige  which 
science  enjoys.  Only  on  one  condition  can  this 
attempt  succeed,  namely,  that  the  view  of  the 
world  known  as  Materialism  is  shown  to  be  a valid 
inference  from  the  assured  results  of  science.  We 
are  concerned  with  Materialism,  not  as  a general 
tendency  partly  ethical  in  character,  and  not 
merely  as  a mental  inclination  to  affirm  certain 
things  and  deny  others  ; we  are  concerned  with  it 
as  a definite  conception.  In  this  sense  it  rests 
directly  on  the  assumption  that  the  mechanical 
a.spect  of  existence  is  tne  fundamental  aspect,  all 
else  being  derivative.  Two  primary  principles  are 
involved  in  this  assumption.  (1)  Until  recently  it 
was  believed  that  the  material  world  was  built  up 
out  of  some  seventy  elementary  substances  whieli 
are  themselves  changeless  in  their  properties  and 
indestructible  ; these  elements,  separately  and  by 
‘ combining  ’ with  one  another,  make  up  the  various 
substances  which  we  know.  The  discovery  and 
study  of  ‘ radio-activity  ’ have  led  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  these  conceptions  in  form  rather  than  in 
principle.  The  ultimate  elements  of  matter  are 
difi'erently  defined — as  ‘ units  of  negative  elec- 
tricity,’— but  still,  so  far  as  experience  and  induc- 
tion can  penetrate,  they  are  found  to  be  indestruc- 
tible : hence  the  ‘ indestructibility  of  matter  ’ is 
assumed  as  an  axiom  of  universal  validity.  (2) 
Along  with  this  juinciple  is  likewise  assumed  the 
so-called  ‘ Conservation  of  Energy.’  I’his  principle 
is  usually  stated  in  a semi-metaiiliysical  form  : ‘ the 
1 Lotze,  Metaphijsic,  Eng.  ti'.,  Oxford,  1SS4,  § 245. 


quantity  of  energy  available  in  the  universe  is 
constant,  and  can  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished.’ In  their  actual  use  of  the  principle,  scien- 
tists are  not  concerned  with  ‘the  universe,’  but 
with  the  verifiable  fact  that  energy  passes  from 
one  form  to  another,  passes,  e.g.,  from  electricity 
to  heat,  and  from  chemical  attraction  to  electricity, 
but  in  all  its  changes  undergoes  neither  increase 
nor  diminution.  The  direction  iu  which  these  con- 
ceptions point  was  concisely  indicated  by  Helm- 
holtz : 

‘ If,  then,  all  elementary  euVrstances  are  unchangeable  in 
respect  to  their  properties,  and  only  changeable  as  regards  their 
combination  and  states  of  aggregation — that  is,  in  resjrect  to 
their  distribution  in  space — it  follows  that  all  changes  in  the 
world  are  changes  in  the  local  distribution  of  elementary  matter, 
and  are  ultimately  brought  about  through  Motion.’ 1 

This  is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  modem 
physics ; the  substance  of  the  world — however 
that  substance  may  be  defined — has,  as  its  most 
fundamental  and  essential  attribute,  motion  ; and 
motion  is  always  a change  determined  from 
behind,  i.e.  by  some  other  mode  of  motion  pre- 
ceding it  in  time.  This  is  the  essence  of  what 
we  may  call  the  ‘Mechanical  Theory.’  This 
theory  has  been  applied  to  the  human  body  and 
brain  with  remarkable  results  ; it  is  a theorj’  which 
has  been  found  to  work.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  constant  interchange  of  material  in  the  brain- 
cells — so  far  as  physiology  is  able  to  investigate 
them — are  found  to  be  not  different  in  kind  from 
the  laws  derived  from  a studj’  of  the  less  comple.x 
forms  of  matter.  The  dilfcrence  is  one  of  com- 
plexity. It  has  been  cominited  that  there  are  in 
the  ‘grey  matter’  of  the  brain  {i.e.  that  ])ortion  of 
it  which  is  specially  the  ‘ seat  of  mind  ’)  about 
3,000,000,000  cells  ; and  every  one  of  these  cells  is 
‘ an  active  organ  of  most  complicated  internal 
arrangements,  so  far  independent  in  action,  and 
each  has  attached  to  it  as  jiart  of  it  “dendrites” 
and  means  of  connexion  with  other  cells  and  with 
the  organs  of  the  body.’-  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  unimaginable  complexity,  the  human  brain 
becomes  merely  one  small  aggregate  in  the  vast 
material  universe,  and  as  such  is  swept  into  the 
system  of  matter  and  motion  to  which  physics  has 
reduced  the  world. 

Now  the  question  is  not  one  of  the  right  of 
physics  and  physiology,  as  special  sciences,  to 
regard  the  facts  in  this  way  and  exclusively  in 
this  way.  It  is  clear  that  only  in  the  light  of  the 
hypt)thesis  that  the  ordinary  physical  laws  do  hold 
in  the  brain  can  physiology  hope  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  investigation  of  that  organ.  The 
mechanical  assumption  ‘works’;  and  this  means 
that  life,  mental  and  physical,  actually  has  a 
mechanical  aspect.  And,  when  a sj)ccial  science 
limits  itself  to  the  exclusive  study  of  a real  and 
important  feature  of  things,  then  for  the  i)urposes 
of  that  special  science  this  feature  of  things  is 
fundamental.  Wo  cannot,  however,  infer  that  it 
is  the  fundamental  feature  also  in  rertim  nafiira 
and  from  the  iioint  of  view  of  ultimate  truth.  We 
cannot  infer  that  all  natural  law  is  mechanical  law. 
We  eannot  infer  that  the  series  of  physical  changes 
W'hich  take  place  in  the  brain  (the  building  uj)  and 
breaking  down  of  the  brain-cells,  which  are  the 
concomitants  of  mental  activity)  is  in  absolme 
conformity  to  mechanical  law.  In  a word,  the 
laws  of  motion  do  not  hold  good  absolutely.’* 

Materialism  lests  entirely  on  the  assumption 
which  is  here  rejected— namely,  that  the  mechani- 
cal theory  is  capable  of  j)roviding  a comi>lete  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  because  it  is  a complete  and 

1 H.  L.  F.  von  Helmholtz,  Hbor  die  Drftaltung  der  Krajt 
(Lecture),  Berlin,  1S47. 

2 Mellone  and  Drummond,  Ehonenie  of  Pepcholopy^,  London 
and  Edinlnirgh,  11)12,  p.  7S. 

'■<  For  a further  development  of  the  foregoing  points  see 
Mellone  and  Drummond,  op.  cit.  oh.  v. 
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accurate  copy  of  tlie  fundamental  nature  of  things. 
This  assnmi)tion  involves  a pushing  of  scientific 
hypotheses  into  regions  where  they  have  never 
been  verified  ; and  it  leads  to  absurdities  so  in- 
tolerable that  we  have  a prima  facie  right  to  deny 
that  such  verification  will  ever  be  forthcoming. 
The  absurdity  of  the  mechanical  theory  is  seen 
when  we  ask  : What  is  the  place  of  consciousness 
in  such  a universe?  The  distinctive  feature  of 
mechanism  is  determination  a tergo,  by  previous 
mechanical  movement.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
consciousness  is  determination  a f route:  i.e.  human 
conscious  activity  is  essentially  purposive  activity. 
It  involves  a specific  process  in  the  way  of  fore- 
casting of  ends.  Now,  in  a purely  mechanical 
universe  consciousness  is  useless.  Any  momentary 
brain  condition  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  con- 
dition immediatelj'  preceding,  and  both  are  only  a 
part  of  the  continuous  series  of  mechanical  move- 
ments which  constitutes  the  universe.  Hence  the 
actions  and  words  of  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  would  have  been  exactly  what  tliey  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  mind.  Had  mind  been  wanting, 
the  same  empires  would  have  risen  and  fallen,  the 
same  battles  would  have  been  fought  and  won,  the 
same  literature  and  art  would  have  been  produced, 
the  same  indications  of  friendship  and  affection 
given.  Thus  we  have  a universe  devoid  of  purpose 
or  rational  meaning,  continually  evolving  more 
and  more  complex  forms  of  mechanism,  and  at 
numerous  points  producing  a kind  of  existence 
(consciousness)  diametrically  opposed  in  its  dis- 
tinctive properties  to  those  of  mechanism — making 
no  difference  to  the  course  of  events — yet  con- 
tinually creating  illusions  as  to  its  owm  place  and 
importance  in  the  course  of  events. 

Purposive  rational  action  is  not  the  only  feature  of  human 
experience  which  is  inexplicable  if  the  Mechanical  Theory  is 
true.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  unity  of  consciousness. 
Every  retrospect  of  our  past  mental  life  arouses  the  idea  of  the 
ego  as  the  combining  centre  of  its  simultaneous  variety  and  its 
temporal  succession  ; these  are  thus  unified  by  their  relation  to 
a being  which  is  in  nature  one.i  The  unity  of  conscious  life, 
centred  in  one  single  being,  is  utterly  without  parallel  in  the 
material  series ; 3,000,000,000  cells,  each  highly  complex  and 
variable,  certainly  provide  no  such  central  unity.  Taking  into 
account  their  molecular  constitution  and  activities,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  they  do  not  even  form  a physical  basis  con- 
ceivable as  the  correlate  of  such  a unity. 

Further  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  intellectual  im- 
possibilities involved  in  Materialism,  but  it  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  careful  scientific  thinkers  are  aware  of  these  considera- 
tions. The  futility  of  attempting  to  reduce  mental  activities 
to  mechanical  processes  is  admitted.  ‘No  effort  enables  us  to 
assimilate  them.  That  a unit  of  feeling  has  nothing  in  common 
with  a unit  of  motion  becomes  more  than  ever  manifest  when 
we  bring  the  two  into  juxtaposition.’  2 

In  order  to  evade  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  speculation  has  been  put  forward  that  to  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  there  is  attached  an  element 
of  feeling  or  sentience.  Clifford,  who  vigorously  defended  this 
doctrine,  called  these  minute  particles  of  sentience  ‘ mind-stuff 
and  the  use  he  made  of  the  doctrine  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement : ‘ When  matter  takes  the  complex  form  of  a living 
human  brain,  the  corresponding  mind-stuff  takes  the  form  of  a 
human  consciousness,  having  intelligence  and  volition.’ 3 This 
quality  of  sentience  attributed  to  material  particles  is,  of  course, 
a mere  speculation  for  which  there  is  not  a shadow  of  evidence. 
Hence  it  throws  a somewhat  sinister  light  on  the  attitude  of 
some  materialistic  writers,  when  we  find  this  hypothesis  stated 
dogmatically  as  an  assured  ‘scientific’  result,  as  is  done  by 
Haeckel  in  his  well-known  book,  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe 
(London,  1900).4 


1 Lotze,  Microcosmus,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1894,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 
{ 4 (on  the  unity  of  consciousness),  Uetaphysic,  Eng.  tr., 
Oxford,  1884,  §§  273,  268-269,  241,  and  Microcosmus,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
iv.  § 1 (on  the  ‘ relating  activity  ’ of  the  mind  as  a process  of 
unification). 

2 Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1890,  i.  § 62  ; cf.  also  the  well-known  utterance  in  J.  Tyndall’s 
Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Norwich  (‘the  passage 
from  the  Physios  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of 
consciousness  is  unthinkable  ’)  and  Huxley’s  similar  admission 
(CR  xviii.  [1871]  443). 

3 ‘ On  the  Nature  of  Things-in-Themselves,’  in  Mind,  iii.  [1878] 
64. 

4 Cf.  also  Haeckel’s  Critics  Answered,  London,  1903,  by  Joseph 
McCabe,  an  enthusiastic  disciple. 


Haeckel  calls  his  system  ‘Monism’  and  repudiates  the  name 
‘ Materialism,’  on  the  ground  that  the  system  atrirms  the  reality 
of  ‘ force  ’ as  well  as  of  ‘ matter  ’ and  assumes  the  elementary 
particles  to  be  sentient.  The  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  mind-stuff 
avails  little  in  relief  of  the  difficulties  of  Materialism.  The 
material  particles  are  conceived  to  be  combined  in  the  brain 
according  to  mechanical  laws : how  are  the  corresponding 
particles  of  sentience  combined?  In  thought,  especially  in  the 
unity  of  consciousness  involved  in  judgmentand  self-knowledge, 
we  have  a concrete  indivisible  activit.v,  which,  accordingly, 
must  pertain,  not  to  an  assemblage  of  particles  of  sentience 
devoid  of  intelligence  and  volition,  but  to  a single  central  agent 
or  permanent  principle  of  intelligence  and  volition.  Nor  are 
the  difficulties  of  Materialism  affected  by  any  distinction  be- 
tween ‘matter’  and  ‘force.’  In  fact,  such  distinctions  only 
conceal  the  real  point  at  issue — the  place  of  Mechanism  in  the 
universe.  The  Jlechanical  Theory  means  tliat  the  substance  of 
the  world  (whether  that  substance  is  defined  as  ‘ matter,’ 
‘ force,’  or  ‘mind-stuff’)  has,  as  its  most  fundamental  attribute, 
motion  determined  a tergo.  If  it  manifests  itself  not  only  in 
mechanism  but  also  in  other  modes  ol  activity,  this  means  that 
there  are  changes  in  the  universe  where  mechanical  laws  do  not 
hold  ; and  the  fundamental  assumption  of  Materialism  breaks 
dOBTl. 

In  an  Essay  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (CR  xviii. 
[1871]  464)  Huxley  said  : ‘There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
consciousness  is  a function  of  nervous  inatter,  when  that 
nervous  matter  has  attained  a certain  degree  of  organization, 
just  as  we  know  the  other  “actions  to  which  the  nervous  system 
ministers,"  such  as  reflex  action  and  the  like,  to  be.’  We  must 
ask:  What  is  meant  by  a ‘function  of  matter’?  The  term  is 
ambiguous  in  the  extreme.  It  might  be  made  to  cover  what 
William  James  has  called  ‘ transmissive  function,’  in  connexion 
with  the  hjTTOthesis  that  brain  and  nerve  are  the  instruments  of 
transmission  by  which  the  conscious  mind  manifests  itself  in 
the  spatial  and  temporal  world.  The  mind  is  dependent  on  the 
instrument,  but  the  instrument  does  not  in  any  sense  create  or 
produce  the  mind.l 

Those  who  use  the  language  of  ‘ function  ’ do,  however,  by  no 
means  desire  to  turn  the  conception  in  this  direction.  If  we 
keep  to  assured  scientific  results,  what  can  the  word  ‘ function  ’ 
mean  when  used  of  the  mind’s  relation  to  the  brain?  We  may 
answer  in  the  words  of  W.  James  : ’ If  we  are  talking  of  science 
positivel3'  understood,  function  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
bare  concomitant  v ariation.  WTien  the  brain  activities  change 
in  one  way,  consciousness  changes  in  another.  ...  In  sirict 
science,  we  can  only  write  down  the  bare  fact  of  concomitance.’  2 
This  fact  has  suggested  the  famous  hj-pothesis  of  ‘psj-cho- 
phj'sical  parallelism,’  that  every  change  in  consciousness  corre- 
sponds to  a change  in  the  activitj'  of  the  brain — a h.viMthesis 
which  is  well  grounded  as  regards  the  more  eiementar.v  facts  of 
sensation  and  ideation,  and  is  assumed  to  hold  throughout. 
This  principle,  rightly  used,  should  exclude  materialistic  and 
all  other  assumptions  as  to  the  real  connexion  between  the 
mental  and  the  physical  series,  for  about  this  connexion  it  says 
nothing.  It  is  adopted  by  careful  writers  for  that  reason,  as  a 
hy  pothesis  regulating  the  stud}’  of  mental  in  relation  to  physical 
facts.  But  many  of  the  pihysiological  school  have  given  it  a 
materialistic  turn  by  speaking  as  if  the  mental  state  were 
entirely  ‘dependent’  on  the  bodily,  and  assuming  that  the 
mental  state  is  ‘ explained  ’ when  the  corresponding  bodily  state 
is  assigned.  Hence  the  idea  has  arisen  that  the  ‘ new  ’ psy- 
chology has  proved  everything  characteristic  of  human  person- 
ality to  be  due  to  the  activit.v  ol  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
while  the  truth  is  that,  if  such  results  appear  in  the  end  to  be 
proved,  it  is  only  because  in  the  beginning  they  were  taken  for 
granted.3 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to,  we  may  add  the 
following  references  to  literature  dealing  with  Materialism:  F. 
A.  Lange,  History  of  Materialism,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1892;  J. 
Martineau,  ‘Modern  Materialism,’  in  Essays,  Reviews,  and 
Addresses,  London,  1890-91,  iv. ; James  Ward,  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism  ; G.  T.  Ladd,  Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology, 
London,  1896,  pt.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §§  15-24,  ch.  iv.  §§  11-25;  S.  H. 
Mellone,  The  Immortal  Hope,  chs.  iv.  and  v.;  Oswald  Kiilpe, 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  in  Germany,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1913,  chs.  iii.  and  iv.;  T.  M.  Herbert,  The  Realistic  Assumptions 
of  Modem  Science  Examined,  do.  1886,  §§  7-19 ; M.  Guthrie, 
Spencer's  Unification  of  Knowledge,  do.  1882,  ch.  iv.  § 3;  artt. 
Body  akd  Mixd,  and  Bdain  a.nd  Mind,  in  this  work.  On  Haeckel 
the  best  is  Erich  Adickes,  Kant  contra  Haeclcei^,  Berlin,  1906 
(not  yet  translated  into  English). 

On  the  whole,  modern  physiology  has  nothing 
valid,  positive  or  negative,  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  Physiology  has  effec- 
tually disposed  of  ‘the  whole  classic  platonising 
conception’  of  soul  and  body  as  two  separate 
things,  of  which  the  body  is  necessary  to  the  soul 

1 See  W.  James,  Human  Immortality  (Ingersoll  Lecture), 
London,  1906,  pp.  32-58,  142-144  ; and  Mellone,  Immortal  Hope, 
pp.  48-54.  H.  Bergson’s  conception  of  the  relation  of  mind  and 
brain  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  this  interpretation ; see 
Matter  and  Memory,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911,  passim. 

2 Human  Immortality,  p.  42. 

3 On  the  doctrine  of  ‘parallelism,’  see  James  Ward's  Gifford 
Lectures  on  A’aturafism  and  Agnosticism's,  London,  1903,  ii., 
lectures  xi.  to  xiii.;  and  Mellone,  Studies  in  Philosophical 
Criticism  and  Construction,  London,  1897,  p.  84  ff. 
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only  in  this  world  of  sense.  We  find  it  impossible  to 
say  where  body  ends  and  soul  begins  ; but  physi- 
ology all'ords  us  no  means  of  making  clear  the 
distinction  between  them.  And,  apart  from  mere 
assumptions,  we  are  told  nothing  as  to  their  con- 
nexion which  is  not  obvious  from  common  experi- 
ence. We  do  not  need  the  physiologist  to  tell  us 
that  there  is  a good  deal  of  the  body  in  the  affec- 
tions and  emotions  of  the  soul,  that  in  deep  thought 
the  brain  is  taxed,  that  anxiety  or  joy  affects  the 
heart,  that  other  instincts  affect  other  organs. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  soul  with  the  body,  since  all  the  facts  are 
reconcilable  with  the  su])position  mentioned  above, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  soul  on  the  body  is  the 
dependence  of  an  agent  on  the  instrument  which 
transmits  and  expresses  its  activities.  All  experi- 
ence points  to  the  view  which  may  be  thus  stated  : 
the  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body  and  has  a being 
in  and  for  itself  as  the  subject  of  its  various  activi- 
ties ; the  functions  of  the  soul  are  in  many  ways 
dependent  on  those  of  the  body  through  which 
they  act,  but  not  dependent  in  such  a way  that 
the  soul  necessarily  perishes  with  the  death  of  the 
body ; wo  can  conceive  the  distinction  between  the 
two  only  by  saying  that  the  soul  is  more  essential 
to  the  personality  and  the  body  less  so.  Our 
whole  discussion  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  tends 
to  show  that  there  is  no  scientific  ground  for 
questioning  any  of  these  propositions. 

(c)  Our  third  proposition  raises  the  question  of 
the  ethical  value  of  the  belief  in  a future  life.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  race  would  rise  to  a higher 
point  of  view  if  the  hope  of  immortality  were  dis- 
pensed with. 

Most  of  those  who  hold  that  the  immortal  hope 
is  grounded  on  truth  and  reason  are  prepared  to 
lay  down  a primary  and  fundamental  principle, 
namely,  that  the  superiority  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
goodness  to  their  opposites  is  not  conditional  on 
the  permanence  of  the  individual  life.  If  some 
one  doubted  their  superiority,  we  could  not  cure 
him  of  his  moral  scepticism  by  convincing  him 
that  his  personality  was  to  last  for  centuries  or 
millenniums.  To  ask,  as  Tennyson  * asks,  what 
it  is  all  worth,  if  death  is  the  end,  is  to  put  the 
emphasis  in  the  wrong  place.  Immortality  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  religious  view  of  the  world,  but  a 
part  of  it — a consequence  of  the  fundamental  view 
that  truth,  goodness,  and  love  are  supernal  reali- 
ties, whose  permanent  worth  does  not  depend  on 
the  continued  existence  of  any  man  or  million  of 
men.  ‘ Human  ministers  of  justice  fail,  but  justice 
never.’  Hence,  far  from  saying  that  a noble 
earthly  life  is  not  worth  living  without  immor- 
tality, we  say  the  opposite  : immortality  is  worth 
having,  because  a noble  earthly  life  has  an  intrinsic 
worth  of  its  own.  It  follows  that  the  only  true 
preparation  for  another  life  is  to  make  this  life 
noble  ; and  the  pi'ofound  truth  of  Spinoza’s  saying 
appears — ‘ Homo  liber  de  nulla  re  minus  quaiu  de 
morte  cogitat.’ 

It  is  affirmed  that  a true  substitute  for  personal 
immortality  mav  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  if  indi- 
viduals perish  by  the  way,  their  work  survives 
even  after  they  are  forgotten.  This  is  true  so  far 
as  it  goes.  How  far  it  goes  will  bo  made  clear  to 
any  one  who  tries  to  answer  Huxley’s  forcible 
question  : ‘ Throw  a stone  into  the  sea,  and  there 
is  a sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  wavelets 
which  spread  around  it  have  an  effect  through  all 
space  and  all  time.  Shall  we  say  that  the  stone 
has  a future  life  ?’ 2 The  universal  life  of  human- 
ity, deepening,  developing,  and  advancing  through 
the  ages  to  its  consummation,  has  a deeper  unity 

1 ‘ Vastnees ' (xvi.-xviii.),  in  Dcmeter  and  other  Poems 
(p.  860  in  Works,  ed.  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson,  London,  1913). 

* Huxley,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  ii.  [1877]  334. 
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than  any  which  science  finds  in  dead  matter  ; but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  to  take  this  fact — the 
fact  of  the  results  of  our  individual  lives  being  in- 
corporated into  this  wider  life  of  humanity — as  a 
substitute  for  the  belief  in  personal  immortality 
is  to  deceive  ourselves. 

The  desire  to  live  after  death  has  been  declared 
to  be  merely  the  barren  utterance  of  human  egoism. 
It  is  admitted  by  believers  in  immortality  that  the 
desire  for  another  life  as  affording  ‘ compensation  ' 
may  be  so  held  as  to  become  a refined  form  of 
selfishness.  But  it  is  affirmed,  on  the  other  I.and, 
that  the  real  meaning  of  the  wish  for  ‘ compensa- 
tion’ is  nothing  ignoble  or  selfish.  Frequently  we 
can  trace  in  it  a motive  like  that  which  animated 
Milton  in  his  greatest  work  to  ‘assert  Eternal 
Providence,  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,’ 
to  live  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  apparently  unde- 
served sufferings  of  life.  Even  when  we  regard  ii 
simply  as  the  expression  of  a man’s  interest  in  his 
own  destiny,  it  is  the  opposite  of  a merely  per- 
sonal or  selfish  wish.  The  man  who  desires  the 
compensation  of  another  life  is  not  desiring  any- 
thing which  he  can  enjoy  by  himself,  and  from 
which  others  are  excluded.  His  desire  is  to  go  on 
being  and  doing  whatever  of  truth  and  good  he  has 
realized  in  this  life,  and  more  than  this  life  has 
ever  given  him  opportunity  to  realize. 

The  ‘ethical’  objections  to  belief  in  another  life  are  not  char- 
acteriytio  of  any  particular  school  of  writers  and  thinkers, 
ihouj^h  they  appear  to  be  professed  most  widely  amou}'  the 
followers  of  Aupuste  Comte.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  objec- 
tions are  of  ^reat  weight ; but  the  discussion  of  them  ser\ a - to 
bring  out  further  features  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  immortal 
hope.  We  may  refer  to  Jolm  Caird,  Fui\damental  hi-  -/ 
Christianity  (OifTord  Lectures),  Glasgow,  1899,  esp.  ii.  202  ff.  ; 
Kdward  Caird,  Lay  Sennons,  do.  1907,  esn.  p.  270 ff.  ; H.  Jones, 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  in  the  Poems  of  Tennyson  and  Brotcu- 
ing  (Essex  Hail  Lecture,  Loudon,  1006) ; Mellone,  The  Immortal 
UopCy  ch.  ii. 

4-  The  ‘ teleological  argument  ’ for  immortality. 
— We  have  already  indicated  the  general  nature  of 
what  may  be  called  the  ‘ teleological  argument  ’ 
for  immortality  (§  3 («)) ; and  in  the  absence  of  any 
valid  scientific  or  ethical  reasons  for  questioning 
the  possibility  and  value  of  a future  life,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  argument  holds  the  field. 
The  root  of  the  argument  lies  in  a twofold  motive 
which  is  specially  prominent  in  forming  the  desire 
for  another  life  : that  personal  affection  may  con- 
tinue, and  that  personal  goodness  may  grow  ; ’ i.e. 
that  our  faculties  may  he  realized  and  e-\ercised  to 
their  fullest  capacity.  In  this  life  we  do  not  find 
it  possible  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  we  feel  and 
know  ourselves  to  be  capable  of  ; every  element  in 
the  life  that  now  is  seems  rudimentary,  incomplete, 
and  jireparatory. 

This  principle  is  applied  to  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  human  nature.  Without  entering  into 
interrupting  refinements  concerning  ‘animal  intel- 
ligence^ or  ‘animal  conscience,’  it  is  evident  that, 
while  human  life  includes  animal  life,  it  rises  above 
the  latter ; and  that  those  higher  things  which 
distinguish  man  from  the  animals  are  his  higher 
rational,  spiritual,  and  moral  qualities.  It  must 
ho  admitted  that  everything  that  is  best  in  us 
bears  witness  in  itself  to  a power  of  life  and  growth 
far  beyond  the  utmost  atl'orded  by  the  opportuni- 
ties of  this  world.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there 
are  human  beings  in  whom  the  higher  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  moral  qualities  seem  crushed  out 
of  existence,  and  there  are  others  who  seem  to  show 
no  sign  of  possessing  such  qualities.  Yet  every  one 
who  has  begun  to  use  the  higher  gifts  of  his  man- 
hood has  begun  to  find  in  them  possibilities  of 
growth  to  which  no  limit  can  bo  seen  ; and,  the 
more  truly  he  does  all  that  this  life  calls  for,  the 

I Cf.  Mellone,  Immortal  Hope,  cbs.  1.  and  ill.  ; J.  M.  E. 
MoTaggart,  Studies  in  Uegelian  Cosmoloiiy,  §§  47,  4S  ; and 
A.  C.  I’igou,  Brotenimj  as  a Jieligious  Teacher,  London,  1901, 
chs.  iv.,  V.,  vi. 
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more  he  feels  that  many  such  lives  would  not 
exhaust  his  powers. 

We  may  make  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  life  an 
assumption  similar  to  that  which  science  makes  in 
the  sphere  of  physical  life;  i.e.,  we  may  assume 
that  these  characteristically  human  qualities  have 
their  proper  use  and  function,  which  is  not  realized 
until  they  are  exercised  in  all  their  fullness.  Some 
writers  have  treated  this  principle  as  a self-evident 
axiom.  It  is,  rather,  a consequence  or  corollary  of 
a deeper  principle,  which  is  not  a logical  axiom 
hut  a progressively  verified  faith — that  the  world 
is  at  bottom  a harmonious  and  completed  whole,  a 
rational  whole,  and  not  ‘a  confusion  and  disper- 
sion ’ ; so  that  nothing  which  exists  and  shares  in 
the  universal  sustaining  life  of  the  whole  can  re- 
main permanently  incomplete  and  imperfect.  ]\Ian, 
as  a spiritual  being,  cannot  completely  realize  his 
powers  in  that  round  of  experience  which  lie  calls 
his  life  in  this  Avorld.  Their  complete  realization 
demands  another  life ; and,  if  all  things  form,  in 
God,  a perfect  system,  that  other  life  will  be 
granted.  Apart  from  this  act  of  faith  in  the 
reasonableness  of  the  world — an  act  of  faith  on 
which  the  trustworthiness  of  all  reasoning  depends, 
and  which  is  progressively  but  never  completely 
verified  by  acting  on  it  or  working  it  out — there 
would  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  human 
capacities  fulfil  any  purpose  by  their  growth,  or 
that  the  incompleteness  of  life  has  any  meaning. 

These  distinctively  human  qualities  do  not  serve 
any  merely  phj'sical  piu'pose  ; they  are  not  useful 
in  the  biological  sense.  As  soon  as  we  enter  into 
the  inner  circle  of  human  characteristics,  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  characteristics  as  instruments 
for  working  the  bodily  organism  utterly  fails  us. 
In  fact,  to  explain  them,  in  their  present  form,  by 
this  means  is  never  attempted  ; but  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  manufactured  out  of  primitive 
animal  wants  whose  utility  to  the  organism  needs 
no  demonstration.  Against  this  whole  conception 
it  is  contended  that  such  a process  of  manufacture 
is  inconceivable  when  seriously  examined,  and  that 
it  rests  on  a fundamental  misconception  of  all  that 
development  can  possibly  mean.^ 

It  appears  then  to  be  a reasonable  assumption 
that  human  existence  is  constructed  on  a scale  such 
that  each  man  can  put  forth  in  their  fullness  the 
distinctive  possibilities  of  his  humanity ; and  this 
means  that  the  life  begun  here  is  continued  beyond 
death,  where  these  endowments  may  find  progres- 
sively more  adequate  scope  and  employment.  At 
first  sight  the  analogies  of  nature’s  ways  do  not 
lead  us  to  regard  this  suggestion  as  a very  hopeful 
one.  What  if  the  undeniable  waste  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  has  its  analogue  in  the  human 
world  ? It  appears  to  involve  a waste  of  resource 
and  a frustration  of  purpose  and  capacity  ; if  in  the 
case  of  man  death  ends  his  life,  there  would  only 
be  a similar  blighting  of  promise,  and  perishing  of 
capacities  which  have  only  just  begun  to  unfold. 
Granting  that  the  analogy  is  a true  one — i.e.  that 
there  is  mere  waste  in  both  cases — we  must  observe 
that  in  the  one  case  it  is  a waste  of  physical  capac- 
ity, in  the  other  a waste  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  capacity.  Has  this  difterence  any  signifi- 
cance? Have  we  a right  to  hold  the  growth  of 
human  love  and  reason  as  worth  more — to  expect 
that,  though  physical  life  may  be  wasted,  spiritual 
life  will  not  be  wasted?  A conviction  of  the  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  worth  of  these  human  ideals 
answers  the  question.  These  are  the  only  things 
that  give  value  to  life  ; and,  if  we  have  a right  to 
believe  anything,  we  have  the  strongest  moral  and 

1 See  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  passim  ; A.  S. 
Prinjie-Pattison,  Man’s  Place  in  the  Cosmos^,  London,  1902 
(egp.  Essay  i.);  H.  Bergson,  Creative  devolution,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1912,  passim ; J.  Martiueau,  Tj/pes  of  Ethical  Theory,  Oxford, 
1885,  ii. 


intellectual  right  to  believe  that  they  shall  abide 
for  ever.  And,  if  the  progress  of  humanity  con- 
tinues, while  the  actual  human  beings  whose  efibrts 
contribute  to  it  perish  by  the  wayside,  then  what 
perishes  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole  achievement 
— the  effects  of  each  man’s  work  which  remain  in 
his  living,  growing  self ; since  all  ideals  are  realized 
in  life  only  by  personal  activities  which  grow  by 
their  personal  use. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  reach  the  absolutely  fundamental 
issue  of  all  arguments  really  relevant  to  the  problem  of  im- 
mortality. In  the  last  resort  they  all  depend  on  the  view  taken 
of  the  worth  of  human  personality,  as  such,  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  essential  question  could  hardly  be  stated  better 
than  by  Pringle-Pattison  : ‘ Man  as  rational,  and,  in  virtue  of 
self-conscious  reason,  the  free  shaper  of  his  own  destiny,  fur- 
nishes us,  I contend,  with  our  only  indefeasible  standard  of 
value,  and  our  clearest  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divine. 
He  does  what  science,  occupied  only  with  the  laws  of  events, 
and  speculative  metaphysics,  when  it  surrenders  itself  to  the 
exclusive  guidance  of  the  intellect,  alike  find  unintelligible, 
and  are  fain  to  pronounce  impossible — he  acts.  As  Goethe  puts 
it  in  a seeming  paradox,  Man  alone  achieves  the  impossible. 
But  inexplicable,  in  a sense,  as  man’s  personal  agency  is-^nay, 
the  one  perpetual  miracle — it  is  nevertheless  our  surest  datum 
and  our  only  clue  to  the  mystery  of  existence.’  i 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  question  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  personality,  if  the  question  is  seriously  dealt  with,  its 
decision  will  determine  the  decision  of  the  problem  of  immor- 
tality and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  fundamental  problems  of  meta- 
phj  sics ; and  this  question  of  personality  may  be  used  as  a 
principle  of  division  for  the  classification  of  philosophical 
systems  and  tendencies.  In  this  reference,  systems  othenrise 
opposed  (e.g.  extreme  Idealism  and  extreme  Materialism)  may 
be  found  on  the  same  side  of  the  line.  This  does  not  prove  that 
the  principle  of  division  is  not  fundamental ; on  the  contrary, 
it  is  so  fundamental  that  it  brin^  to  light  the  inner  affinities  of 
philosophies  which  in  form  are  diametrically  opposed.  Extreme 
idealism  and  extreme  materialism  are  opposed  much  more  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  Thus,  speculative  materialism 
treats  the  soul  as  a merely  derivative  function  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  whence  it  follows  that  the  distinctive  features 
of  human  personality  are  not  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  per- 
sonality has  no  real  existence.  Again,  some  forms  of  specula- 
tive idealism  treat  the  soul  as  a derivative  function  (realized  by 
means  of  the  body)  of  a universal  ideal  principle ; and,  since  the 
individuality  of  that  soul  rests  exclusively  on  the  bodj’,  the  soul 
is  in  effect  the  derivative  function  of  the  body ; and  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  human  personality  are  an  unreal  appear- 
ance. From  the  point  of  view  adopted  in  this  article,  it  is 
contended  that  all  such  systems  involve  ab  initio  a fatal  fallacy, 
resulting  from  the  arbitrary  rejection  of  a fundamental  fact  of 
experience,  namely,  our  own  immediate  awareness  of  our  indi- 
vidual reality  and  personal  agency.  If  this  primary  fact  is 
treated  as  an  illusion,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  can  claim 
superior  validity.  The  classic  e.xample  of  a philosophy  involv- 
ing the  assumption  that  finite  personality  is  an  unreal  appear- 
ance is,  of  course,  seen  in  the  system  of  Spinoza.  In  quite 
recent  years  the  same  result  has  been  reached  by  two  eminent 
English  thinkers : F.  H.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality  2, 
London,  1893,  and  B.  Bosanquet,  The  Principle  of  Individuality 
and  Vcilue  (Gifford  Lectures),  do.  1912. 

We  must  insist  that  the  primaiy  and  funda- 
mental aspect  of  experience  consists  in  its  personal 
form.  Indeed,  when  we  investigate  the  full  con- 
crete meaning  of  fact  as  such — when  we  ask,  What 
is  any  fully  concrete  fact  in  our  experience  ? — we 
seem  compelled  to  admit  that,  whatever  more  it 
may  be,  it  is  always  an  element  in  some  one’s 
personal  life.  Whenever  you  have  a ‘fact’  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word,  you  have  ‘ a conscious 
field  plus  its  object  as  felt  or  thought  of  plus  an 
attitude  towards  the  object  pZws  the  sense  of  a self 
to  wliom  the  attitude  belongs.’  - 

5.  Conclusion. — From  dilferent  points  of  view 
we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘ matter,’  as 
it  figures  in  the  literature  of  physical  science,  is  an 
abstraction.  Some  of  the  prophets  of  science  would 
admit  this,  and  eagerly  assure  us  that  we  do  not, 
and  perhaps  never  shall,  know  what  matter  really 
is.  But  they  would  at  once  repudiate  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  qualities  of  ‘ matter  ’ which  we  do 
not  yet  know  should  make  any  difference  to  those 
which  we  do  know;  i.e.,  that  they  should  be 
capable  of  any  efficient  action  inside  the  region 
which  is  known.  It  is  as  if  we  were  shown  ‘ a sort 
of  sunlit  terrace  ’ where  mathematical  physics 

1 Man’s  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  p.  vi. 

2 W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  (Gifford  Lec- 
tures), London,  1903,  p.  499. 
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builds  up  its  constructions  of  the  world  ; and,  where 
that  terrace  stops,  science  stops,  and  the  absolute 
metaphysical  ground  of  the  world  begins  (for  science 
the  unknowable).  Certain  types  of  recent  idealistic 
philosophy  1 have  done  much  to  encourage  this  con- 
ception, that  the  teeming  universe  in  whicli  we  live 
is  verily  nothing  else  than  a thing  of  two  aspects — 
mechanism  and  causation  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
meaning  on  the  other  : the  world  of  mechanical 
causation  being  the  world  in  which  -science  is  at 
home,  and  the  other  world  (not  a world  of  other 
things,  but  another  way  of  viewing  the  same 
things)  being  the  eternal  world  of  the  absolutely 
real.  ‘ If  aTiything,’  says  W.  James,  ‘ is  unlikely 
in  a world  like  this,  it  is  that  the  next  adjacent 
thing  to  the  mere  surface-show  of  our  experience 
should  be  the  realm  of  eternal  essences,  of  platonic 
ideas,  of  crystal  battlements,  of  absolute  signifi- 
cance.’^ And  we  may  add  : if  anything  is  likely, 
it  is  that  the  material  world  contains  objects  of 
many  kinds  and  degrees  of  reality  operative  within 
it,  that  there  are  kinds  of  matter  and  sources  of 
energy  subtler  and  more  complex  than  were  dreamt 
of,  that  the  universe  has  in  it  resources  deeper  tlian 
any  of  ■which  we  have  the  faintest  inkling,  deeper 
than  our  deepest  thought  can  reach  so  long  as  our 
bodily  senses  are  limited  as  they  now  are.  These 
statements  are  in  accord  with  the  whole  tendency  of 
recent  science,  which  is  opening  up  to  us  a material 
uni^'erse  with  possibilities  of  embodied  e.xistence 
far  larger  than  any  that  science  has  destroyed.® 

When,  however,  we  seek  for  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  the  future  state,  we  find  ourselves 
standing  before  the  ultimate  mystery,  of  that  which 
‘ eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  ancl  which  entered 
not  into  the  heart  of  man  ’ (1  Co  2®).  We  have  not 
any  conception,  much  less  any  mental  picture,  of 
the  conditions  of  that  existence.  Dogmatic  insist- 
ence on  any  particular  representation  is  nowhere 
more  blameworthy  than  here.  But  it  may  be 
maintained  that  this  absence  of  knowledge  is 
entirely  beneficial.  It  leaves  the  possibility  open 
to  every  one  to  frame  such  a view  of  the  future  as 
will  meet  his  practical  needs ; and  at  tlie  same 
time  it  checks  the  inclination  (which  easily  becomes 
dangerous)  to  revel  in  these  representations  of  the 
future  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forget  the  claims  and 
value  of  the  present. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  two  distinct  ideas,  or 
ideals,  of  the  future  state  which  may  claim  con- 
sideration, since  both  are  equally  based  on  human 
nature,  and  both  have  found  expression  in  many 
historic  types  of  doctrine.  This  question,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  is  independent  of  the  problem 
of  conceiving  how  wilful  wrongdoers  will  be  treated 
in  the  -^vorld  to  come.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find 
that  the  dominant  thought  governing  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  future  is  that  of  restful  peace  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  of  active  progress.  The 
one  ideal  is  of  that  service  of  the  Highest  which 
finds  its  perfect  realization  in  Vision  and  Com- 
munion ; the  highest  blessedness  is  pictured  to  the 
mind  as  that  of  the  Divine  Home,  the  Heavenly 
Fatherland.  The  other  ideal  is  of  rising  in  an 
unwearying  progress  from  one  stage  to  another 
through  the  countless  spheres  of  labour  in  the  vast 
economy  of  the  Infinite  Whole.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  these  are  not  two  mutually  exclusive 
ideas,  one  only  of  which  can  be  entertained.  They 
correspond  to  different  types  of  temperament  and 
experience,  both  of  which  must  enter  into  the 
fullness  of  a complete  life.  Neither  the  man  of 
Vision  nor  the  man  of  Energy  can  claim  that  his 

1 Cf.  Bosanquet,  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value  ; 
and  the  same  writer’s  Essay  on  ‘ The  true  Conception  of  Another 
World,’  in  his  Essays  and  Addresses,  London,  1S91. 

2 I In  Memoriam  F.  W.  H.  Myers,’  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  London,  1901. 

3 See  Mellone,  The  Immortal  Hope,  p,  66  ff. 


experience  is  the  whole  experience  ; and  we  may 
be  assured  that  both  point  to  aspects  of  life  w’hich 
are  reconciled  in  the  Perfect  Whole.  It  may  be 
said  that  both  elements  are  reconciled  in  the  con- 
ception which  we  have  suggested  as  defining  the 
future  life — the.  development  and  perfecting  of  every 
personality  in  thought,  feeling,  and  will.  The  ideal 
of  knowledge  is  Truth,  and  of  feeling.  Love  ; the 
]ierfect  Will  is  that  ■which  is  guided  by  perfect 
Truth  and  Love.  These  are  inseparably  bound  up 
one  with  another  ; we  can  love  only  what  we  know 
to  be  true,  and  we  can  truly  know  only  where  we 
lovingly  seek  and  find  communion.  The  realiza- 
tion of  these  capacities  brings  us  to  God,  the 
goodness  in  all  that  is  good,  the  truth  in  all  that  is 
true.  The  perfect  life,  the  final  end  of  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Love,  is  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  not  only  God  by  Himself,  but  God  along  with 
all  that  is  of  Him  in  the  world — all  that  is  divine 
in  nature  and  man.  This  conception  satisfies  at 
once  the  ideals  of  Communion  and  of  Action  (see, 
further,  art.  State  of  the  Dead). 

Literature. — J.  Fiske,  Man’s  Destiny,  London,  18S4 ; J. 
Martineau,  *A  Study  of  Religion,  London  and  O.Kfoixl,  1SS8 ; 
E.  Petavel,  The  Problem  of  Immortality,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1892; 
C.  B.  Upton,  *The  Bases  of  Religious  jBei/e/(Hibbert  Lectures), 
do.  1894  ; G.  A.  Gordon,  Immortality  and  the  Sew  Theodicy, 
New  York,  1897 ; J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Place  of  Immortality 
in  Religious  Belief,  London,  1S98 ; J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  The 
Hope  of  Immortality,  do.  1898;  William  James,  Human 
Immortality  (Ingersoll  Lecture),  do.  1898  ; J.  Fiske,  Through 
Nature  to  God,  do.  1899;  John  Caird,  *Fundamental  Ideas 
of  Christianity,  Glasgow,  1899;  J.  A.  Beet.  The  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  London,  1901  (in  defence  of  ‘ Condilional 
Immortality’);  J.  M.  E.  McTaggrart,  'Studies  i7i  Hegelian 
Cosmefopy,  Cambridge,  1901 ; Josiah  Royce,  'The  U'or/if  and 
the  Individual  (Gifford  Lectures),  ‘2nd  ser..  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1901,  lectures  vi.,  vii.,  x.  ; A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  of 
Metaphysics,  London,  1903,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ill.  S 6 ; F.  Ballard, 
'Haeckel’s  Monism  False,  do.  1905,  chs.  iv.,  vi.,  and  passim; 
H.  Jones,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  in  the  Poenis  of 
Tetinyson  and  Browning  (Essex  Hall  Lecture),  do.  1905 ; H. 
Buckle,  The  After  Life,  do.  1907  ; C.  C.  Everett,  'Theism 
and  the  Christian  Faith,  New  York  and  London,  1909,  ch.  xx.xiv.; 
S.  H.  Mellone,  The  Immortal  Hope,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1909  ; J.  Ward,  'The  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge  and  Loudon, 
1911,  lectures  xviii.,  xix.  Works  expository  and  critical  of 
materialism  are  mentioned  above.  For  the  history  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  on  a future  life : A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Studies 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  History,  London,  1876,  pp. 
107-230 ; O.  Pfleiderer,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1888,  vol.  iv.  ch.  vii.;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality,  Edinburgh,  1895  ; W.  Windelband,  History  of 
Philosophy,  Eng.  tr..  New  Y’ork  and  London,  1907,  Index,  s.r. 
‘Immortality’;  R.  Eucken,  2'7ic  ProWcm  o/  Human  Life, Eng. 
tr.,  Loudon,  1909,  Index,  s.v.  ‘Immortality.’  From  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view:  M.  Maher,  Psychology,  do.  1890, 
bk.  ii.  (with  references).  From  the  point  of  view  of  Psychical 
Research  (investigation  of  supernormal  mental  faculties):  F. 
W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily 
Death,  2 vols.,  do.  1903.  Works  marked  * deal  with  ihe  sub- 
ject as  part  of  a systematic  study  of  fundamental  religious 
ideas.  S.  H.  MELLONE. 

IMPLICIT  FAITH.  — Implicit  in  contrast 
to  explicit  faith  means  helieving  all  that  the 
Church  believes,  or  may  in  future  believe.  Ac- 
cording to  William  of  Aiixerre  (t  1215),  in  nearly 
the  first  reference  to  the  subject,  Credere  expUcitc 
est  credere  in  hoc  univcr.sali,  quicquid  credit  ccclcsia, 
credere  esse  vericm.^  He  believes  implicitly  who, 
although  ignorant  of  the  details,  accepts  whatever 
is  taught  by  the  Church  or  is  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  conception  was  designed  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  siniplices  or  minores,  i.e.  the  less 
instructed  laity  and  lower  clergj’.  The  higher 
clergy  (doctores  ct  maiores)  must  believe  explicitly, 
or  with  knowledge  of  detail,  as  being  bound  to 
give  a reason  for  their  faith.  For,  as  tlie  doctrine 
handed  down  by  traditional  theology  became  more 
complex,  it  was  necessary  to  recognize  an  ever 
larger  number  as  incapable  of  rightly  understand- 
ing or  expressly  accepting  all  the  (Jlinrch  doctrines. 
Learned  theologians  soon  perceived  the  dangers  of 
this.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  botli  in- 
sist that  the  laity  must  believe  expressly  those 
' Com.  in  I V.  libros  Sent.,  lib.  iii.  tract.  3,  cap.  1,  qu.  6. 
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articles  of  faith  whicli  are  concerned  with  redemp- 
tion through  Christ  and  are  proclaimed  in  Churcli 
festivals.  This  practically  means  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Items  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  however, 
for  which  they  admitted  implicit  faith  to  be  suffi- 
cient are  such  facts  as  that  Abraham  had  two  sons 
or  that  David  was  the  son  of  J esse.  The  lower  limit 
of  express  belief  appears  to  be  fixed  by  He  11*’. 
Alarm  may  have  been  felt  at  the  statement  of 
Innocent  III.  (t  1216)  that  no  holder  of  an  unortho- 
dox opinion,  provided  he  regards  it  as  a belief  of 
the  Church,  is  a heretic ; Innocent  further  says 
that  by  holding  it  in  this  .sense  he  actually  ac- 
quires merit.  The  scope  of  fides  implicita  was 
later  much  widened  by  William  of  Occam,  who 
used  it  to  protect  himself  against  the  charge  of 
heresy ; and  Biel  took  a position  which  really 
permits  to  the  implicitly  believing  ignorant  a 
total  indifference  towards  all  specific  Christian 
truth. 

The  conception  has  been  defended  or  explained 
in  two  ways.  (1)  The  Church  believes,  and  my 
faith  is  contained  in  hers,  since  I am  a constituent 

art  of  her.  (2)  The  Church  is  the  supreme 

octrinal  authority ; hence  whatever  the  Churcli 
teaches,  I accept.  I give  a blank  cheque,  under- 
taking to  honour  it  to  any  sum. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  notion  of  fides  implicita  is 
derived  from  the  intellectualistic  thought  of  faith 
current  in  Scholasticism.  If,  as  with  Thomas 
Aquinas,  faith  is  an  act  of  the  intellect  impelled 
to  assent  by  the  will,  and  if,  being  the  acceptance 
of  doctrinal  propositions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience 
to  authority  rather  than  of  personal  conviction, 
provision  must  of  course  be  made  for  all  those 
who  are  unable  to  follow  the  subtle  obscurities  of 
detailed  theology. 

The  mediceval  discussion  ended  in  opaque  and 
inharmonious  conclusions,  very  various  opinions 
being  held  regarding  the  scope  of  explicit  and  im- 
plicit faith  respectively.  Roman  Catholic  writers 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation  tend  to  narrow’  the 
range  of  the  latter.  Modern  Jesuit  divines  seldom 
touch  the  subject.  Ritschl  argues  that  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870,  in  its  determination  of  the  rela- 
tions between  faith  and  reason,  virtually  gives  a 
wide  scope  to  implicit  faith  even  in  the  case  of  the 
learned. 

Luther  w’as  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
general  notion,  and  Calvin  echoes  his  denunciations. 
He  says  that  it  is  very  absurd  to  decorate  with  the 
name  of  faith  what  is  merely  ‘ ignorance  tempered 
by  humility.’  ^ Some  later  Protestant  writers, 
who  revive  the  conception,  argue  that  implicit 
faith  suffices  for  justification  but  not  for  salvation  ; 
others,  that  it  avails  for  both. 

A man’s  verdict  on  the  admissibility  of  fides  im- 
plicita will  depend  on  his  conception  of  faith  and 
of  the  Church.  If  it  be  held  that  Christ  otters  a 
present  salvation,  in  fellowship  with  God,  and  that 
faith  means  the  heartfelt  trust  by  which  we  take 
this  boon,  implicit  faith  must  be  rejected  as  un- 
meaning. It  is  indeed  a strange  suggestion,  in 
that  case,  that  things  are  made  easier  for  any  one 
by  waiving  the  necessity  for  a clear  and  conscious 
apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  Noth- 
ing but  explicit  faith  can  avail,  since  the  trust 
of  otJiers  is  not  our  trust.  In  Protestantism  this 
can  be  denied  only  by  those  who  assign  a sub- 
stantial value  to  what  is  called  ‘ unconscious  Chris- 
tianity.’ The  fact  which  has  been  wrongly  inter- 
jireted  under  the  rubric  of  fides  implicita  is  this, 
that  a saving  experience  of  Christ  may  be  accom- 
panied by  very  ditt'erent  degrees  of  knowledge. 
But,  wherever  faith  is  regarded  as  the  obedient 
acceptance  of  dogmatic  statements,  not  trustful 
adherence  to  a Person,  the  notion  of  implicit  faith 

1 Inst.  HI.  ii.  3. 


w’ill  appear  unfailingly,  and  piety  will  so  far  be 
gauged  by  theological  attainment. 

Litbr.\ture.  — G.  Hoffmann,  hie  Lehre  von  der  Fides 
Implicita,  3 vols.,  Leipzig,  1903-09 ; A.  Ritschl,  Fides  Implicita 
(posthumous),  Bonn,  1890  ; L.  Ihmels,  Fides  Implicita  and  der 
evangelische  HeUsglauhe,  Leipzig,  1912 ; F.  Loofs,  Leilfaden 
der  hogmengeschichte*,  Halle,  1906. 

H.  R.  Mackintosh. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS.— See  Hand. 

IMPRISONMENT.— See  Prisons. 

IMPUTATION. — Imputation  is  a term  which 
belongs  in  the  first  place  to  law,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  Christian  theologjq  where  that  has  been 
expressed  in  legal  terms.  The  meaning  is  thus 
defined  by  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  ii.  194 : ‘ In  the 
juridical  and  theological  sense  of  the  w’ord,  to 
impute  is  to  attribute  anj’thing  to  a person  or 
persons,  upon  adequate  grounds,  as  the  judicial 
or  meritorious  reason  of  reward  or  punishment.’ 

The  theological  use  of  the  term  belongs  (apart 
from  Biblical  references)  essentially  to  the  Western 
Church,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  threefold. 
(1)  There  is  a general  usage,  in  which  it  has  refer- 
ence to  God’s  judgment  of  individual  persons  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  merits  or  demerits.  He  is 
said  to  im])ute  to  them  fault  or  blame  (culpa)  or 
merit  (meritum).  In  so  far,  however,  as  merits 
are  transferable,  the  merits  of  others  also  can 
be  imputed  to  a non-meritorious  individual  (see 
Merit).  (2)  In  particular,  however,  the  term  is 
used  of  the  judgment  pas.sed  by  God  upon  the 
human  race  as  guilty  in  view  of  the  sin  of  Adam. 
This  usage  prevails  in  orthodox  theology,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  from  Augustine 
onward,  the  view  of  Pelagius,  that  Adam’s  sin 
entailed  no  guilt  upon  his  posterity,  having  been 
stamped  as  heretical.  (3)  Peculiar  to  the  Protes- 
tant orthodoxy  is  the  third  usage,  which  speaks  of 
the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness  to  believers. 
The  last  two  usages  demand  further  consideration. 

I.  The  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity.— This  forms  one  aspect  of  Augustine’s  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  for  which  see  R.  Seeberg, 
Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengesch.  ii.^  Leipzig,  1910,  p. 
450  : 

‘Augustine  conceives  the  matter  thus.  God  visited  Adam’s 
guilt  with  punishment.  In  this  state  of  punishment  Adam 
begat  children.  On  the  one  hand,  these  were  now  involved 
ideally  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Adam.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  participated  thereby  in  the  concrete  condition  of 
Adam,  i.e,  they  received  from  him  a lani^uor  of  the  enfeebled 
nature,  or  evil  concupiscence,  ignorance,  and  mortality.  Materi- 
ally, however,  the  two  things  are  identical,  for  just  in  this 
languor  consists  the  punishment  for  Adam’s  sin.^  In  that, 
therefore,  all  are  placed,  through  procreation  and  birth,  in  the 
penal  state  of  Adam,  the  punishment  visited  upon  Adam’s  guilt 
realizes  itself  in  them,  or  his  guilt  is  punished  in  them,  and  is 
therefore  also  their  guilt.’ 

This  doctrine  of  Augustine  determined  the  gen- 
eral view  of  W estern  Catholicism.  Thomas  Aquinas 
virtually  repeats  it,  but  defines  further  especially 
the  point  that,  since  original  sin  involves  guilt  be- 
fore God,  and  guilt  necessarily  implies  a voluntary 
act,  therefore  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  teach  that 
from  Adam  his  posterity  derived  a corrupt  nature, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  involved  in  the  guilt 
of  his  voluntary  act  of  transgression.  Cf.  Summa 
Theol.  II.  i.  qu.  81,  art.  1 ; 

‘ All  men,  who  are  born  of  Adam,  can  be  considered  as  one 
man,  so  far  as  they  agree  in  the  nature  which  they  receive  from 
their  first  parent ; just  as  in  civil  matters  all  men  who  are  of 
one  community  are  reputed  as  one  body,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity as  one  man.’  Thus  all  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  mem- 
bers of  one  body  by  reason  of  their  common  descent  from  Adam ; 
and  just  as  murder  is  not  imputed  to  a man’s  hand  except  as 
part  of  his  body,  so  original  sin  is  not  guilt  by  reason  of  the  will 
of  each  individual  man,  but  by  reason  of  the  will  of  Adam.  ^ 

This  is  a very  clear  doctrine  of  imputation. 
Aquinas  accompanies  it  with  an  equally  clear 
statement,  after  Augustine,  that  materially  ori- 
ginal sin  is  languor  naturae  (II.  i.  qu.  82,  art.  1). 
Aquinas,  however,  also  defines  original  sin  (as- 
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Anselm  had  done  before  him)  as  the  lack  of  ori- 
ginal righteousness ; and  this  definition  opened 
the  way  to  a more  Pelagian  apprehension  of  its 
nature,  whicli,  appearing  lirst  in  Duns  Scotus, 
reaches  its  full  development  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theologians  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
Albertus  Pighius  and  Amhrosius  Catharinus. 
Duns  admitted  a corruption  of  human  nature  in 
so  far  as  to  acknowledge  a proneness  to  inordinate 
desire.  This  corruption,  however,  means  for  him 
much  less  than  the  languor  natural  meant  to  Aug- 
ustine or  Aquinas.  Cf.  F.  Loofs,  Dogmengesch^, 
Halle,  1906,  p.  596  : 

‘The  will  remains  tree  in  spite  of  the  pronitas.  . . . Sin, 
however,  can  exist  only  in  the  will.  . . . Original  sin  is,  there- 
lore,  for  Duns  only  original  guilt  or,  more  properly,  a state  of 
condemnation,  which  God  inflicts  upon  all  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
since  they  as  his  posterity  ought  to  possess  but  do  not  possess 
the  justitia  originalis  dataadeo  ipsi  Adae pro  omnibus  filiis.’ 

Following  along  this  line  opened  by  Duns,  Pigh- 
ius and  Catharinus  taught  that  original  sin  was 
nothing  but  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam  (see  Bel- 
larmine,  ‘de  Amissione  gratiae  et  statu  peccati,’ 
Disputat tones,  vol.  iii.,  Ingolstadt,  1693,  lib.  v. 
cam  xvi.).  It  was  in  opposition  to  this  tendency 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology  that  the  early  Protes- 
tant doctrine  of  original  sin  was  framed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  it  is  chiefly  the  material  side  of 
the  doctrine,  or  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
that  is  emphasized  in  the  early  Protestant  state- 
ments upon  the  subject  (cf.  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  ii. 
194,  n.  1).  The  result  as  regards  the  Lutheran 
theology  is  thus  expressed  by  H.  F.  F.  Schmid 
(Die  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch-lutherischcn  Kirchc^, 
Frankfort  and  Erlangen,  1863,  p.  198) : 

‘ The  doctrine  of  the  imputatio  culpae  et  poenae  primorum 
parentum  is  first  developed  by  the  later  doctors,  say  from 
Calov  onwards,  though  a suggestion  of  it  is  to  he  found  in  the 
sentence  of  the  Form.  Cone.  (sol.  decl.  19),  quod  hoc  haeredi- 
torium  malum  sit  culpa  et  reatus,  ut  omnes  propter  inobedien- 
tiam  Adae  et  Hevae  in  odio  apud  Deum  et  natura  filii  irae 
sum^(s.’ 

The  doctrine  is  very  clearly  stated  by  David 
Hollaz,  who  says ; 

‘ The  first  sin  of  Adam  in  so  far  as  he  is  regarded  as  tiie  com- 
mon parent,  head,  stem,  and  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race,  is  imputed  to  all  his  posterity  truly  and  by  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  as  guilt  and  as  ground  of  punishment  * (see  Schmid, 
p.  196). 

It  was  in  the  Reformed  Church  that  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  was  most  fully  developed  and  dis- 
cussed. It  was  here  that  the  controversy  arose  as 
to  whether  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  was  im- 
mediate or  mediate,  i.e.  whether  men  were  punished 
directly  for  Adam’s  transgression,  and  the  corrup- 
tion that  they  derived  from  him  was  part  of  the 
punishment ; or  whether,  inheriting  as  a matter  of 
fact  Adam’s  corruption,  they  are  punished  directly 
for  this,  and  only  indirectly  for  the  sin  which 
brought  it  into  being.  It  is  to  be  observed,  more- 
over, that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  Zwingli  repudiated  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  altogether : 

‘ Culpam  originia  non  vere  sed  metonyraice  a primi  parentis 
admisso  culpam  voeari’  (A.  Schweizer,  Die  Glatibenslehre  der 
evangelisck-reformirten  Kirche^  Zurich,  184‘l--47,  li.  54). 

As  to  the  other  great  initiator  of  the  Reformed 
theology,  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  original  .sin  certainly 
leans  a good  deal  on  the  doctrine  of  mediate  impu- 
tation. He  asserts  that, 

‘ being  perverted  and  corrupted  in  all  parts  of  our  nature,  we 
are  merely  on  account  of  such  corruption  deservedly  condemned 
by  God.  . . . This  is  not  liability  for  another’s  fault’ n. 

8). 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  immediate  impu- 
tation. B.  Keckermann  says : 

‘ Imputatum  (sc.  peccatum)  est  nobis,  quatenus  in  Adamo  in 
radice  et  priino  nostro  principiopotentia  fuimus  ’ (see  Schweizer, 
p.  64). 

To  the  same  effect  also  J.  II.  Alsted  and  M.  K. 
Wendelin  (see  Schweizer,  p.  54).  The  doctrine  of 
mediate  imputation  is  especially  connected  with 


the  name  of  Placatus  (La  Place)  of  Saumur,  who 
presented  his  views  in  a disputation  de  Statu 
honiinis  lapsi  ante  gratiam,  and  afterwards  more 
fully  in  a treatise  de  Imputatione  primi  peccati 
Adami.  But  the  doctrine  v/as  condemned  by  the 
National  Synod  of  Charenton  in  France  (1644-45), 
by  the  Swiss  Formula  Consensus,  and  by  the  theo- 
logians of  Holland.  J.  H.  Heidegger,  one  of  the 
theologians  of  the  Swiss  Consensus,  says  : 

‘The  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  is  immediate  and  antecedent, 
not  mediate  and  consequent.  . . . The  imputation  of  sin  is  not 
by  the  mediation  of  inherent  corruption,  but  the  imputation  of 
sin  is  the  cause  of  inherent  corruption  ’ (Schweizer,  p.  55). 

2.  The  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness. — 
This  is  a form  taken  by  the  doctrine  of  ju.stification 
by  faith  in  the  Protestant  theology,  though  not  in 
its  earliest  stage  of  development. 

‘The  expression  “Justitia  Christi  imputatur”  is  seldom 
found  in  the  older  documents  of  the  Reformation,  and  first 
comes  more  generally  into  acceptation  through  the  controversy 
with  Osiander’  (R.  A.  Lipsius,  Dogmatik^,  Brunswick,  1S93, 
p.  676). 

Osiander  taught  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was 
the  effect  of  the  historical  work  of  Christ,  but  that 
justification  was  more  than  mere  forgiveness,  and 
consisted  in  the  imputation  to  the  believer  of  the 
essential  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Person,  Jesus 
Christ.  This  imputation  however,  involves  the 
infusion  of  this  same  righteousness  in  the  believer, 
since  God’s  imputation  is  necessarily  according  to 
truth  (cf.  Loofs,  p.  870).  This  doctrine  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lutheran  Church  as  Catholicizing, 
and  in  opposition  to  it  the  Formula  of  Concord 
(sol.  decl.  iv.  16)  maintains  : 

‘ The  righteousness  (of  Christ)  which  is  imputed  before  God 
to  faith  or  to  believers,  is  the  obedience,  passion,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  by  which  He  satisfied  the  law  for  our  sake  and 
made  atonement  for  our  sins.' 

There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  in  the 
later  Lutheran  doctrine  as  to  the  exact  relation 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of 
Christ’s  righteousness. 

‘The  Formula  of  Concord  sometimes  sets  both  expressions 
side  by  side,  sometimes  it  reduces  the  content  of  the  justifying 
judgment  to  the  single  expression  of  the  remission  of  sins’ 
(Schmid,  p.  350). 

J.  Brenz  says  that  the  imputation  of  Christ’s 
righteousness  is  the  reason  of  the  forgiveness  or 
non-imputation  of  sins  (ib.  p.  357)-  D.  Hollaz  says : 

‘The  remission  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  are  acts  undivided  and  intimately  united,  but  still 
formally  distinct,  since  the  former  is  privative,  the  latter  posi- 
tive : the  former  follows  immediately  from  the  passive  obedience, 
the  latter  from  the  active  obedience  of  Christ’  (ib.). 

As  regards  the  Reformed  Church,  we  may  take 
as  typical  statements  those  of  F.  Turretin  (Diet., 
Edinburgh,  1847,  loc.  xvi.  3.  9)  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  (‘Justification  by  Faith  alone’  [IForfo, 
London,  1817,  vi.  257]).  Turretin’s  statement  is 
as  follows : 

‘ When  we  say  that  the  rig:hteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed 
to  us  unto  justification,  and  that  we  through  that  imputed 
righteousness  are  just  before  God,  and  not  through  a righteous- 
ness which  inheres  in  us ; we  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  presented  to  God  the  Father  in  our  name, 
is  so  granted  to  us  by  God,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  really 
ours,  and  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  righteousness  on  account 
of  which,  and  through  whose  merit,  we  are  absolved  from  the 
guilt  of  our  sins  and  obtain  a right  to  (eternal)  life.’ 

Edwards  says  as  follows  : 

‘First,  I would  explain  what  we  mean  by  tlie  im^iuUtion  of 
Christ’s  righteousness.  Sometimes  the  expression  is  taken  by 
our  divines  in  a larger  sense,  for  the  imputation  of  all  that 
Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our  redemption,  whereby  we  are 
free  from  guilt,  and  stand  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God ; and 
BO  implies  the  imputation  both  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  end 
obedience.  But  here  I intend  it  in  a stricter  sense,  for  the 
imputation  of  that  righteousness  or  moral  goodness  that  con- 
sists in  the  obedience  to  Christ.  And  b}'  that  righteousness 
being  imputed  to  us,  is  meant  no  other  than  this,  that  that 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  accepted  for  us,  and  admitted  instead 
of  that  perfect  inherent  righteousness  that  ought  to  be  in  our- 
selves : Christ’s  perfect  obedience  shall  be  reckoned  to  our 
account,  so  that  we  sliall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  ns  though  we  had 
performed  it  ourselves.’ 

It  may  finally  be  observed  that  in  Protestant 
theology  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  and  that 
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of  Christ’s  righteousness  are  closely  connected. 
The  one  is  set  over  against  the  other,  as  balancing 
and  countervailing  it.  15.  de  Moor,  Commentarius 
in  Marckii  Compendium,  Leyden,  1761-71,  says  : 

‘ Imputatio  justitiae  Christi  et  culpae  Adami  pari  passu  am- 
bulant, et  vel  utraque  ruit,  vel  utraque  agnosci  debet*  (see 
Hodge,  ii.  207). 

3.  The  Scriptural  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  and  of  Christ’s  righteous- 
ness. — This  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  first  place,  Paul,  follow- 
ing the  Rabbinic  theology,  tends  to  view  man’s 
relation  to  God  along  juridical  lines,  though  this 
is  by  no  means  his  exclusive  point  of  view,  nor  is 
his  legalism  thoroughgoing,  even  where  it  exists. 
In  particular,  as  regards  the  imputation  of  Adam’s 
sin  and  of  Christ’s  righteousness  the  fundamental 
pas.sage  is  Ro  5’^'-^,  where  the  effects  of  Adam’s  sin 
and  of  Christ’s  righteousness  are  contrasted : as 
sin  Hows  from  Adam,  so  righteousness  flows  from 
Christ.  When  this  great  passage  is  examined, 
however,  it  is  found  to  lack  altogether  the  sharp 
formulation  of  the  later  doctrine,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  imputation  either  of  Adam’s  sin 
or  of  Christ’s  righteousness  is  distinctly  taught  in 
it.  All  eiforts  to  make  Paul,  here  and  elsewhere, 
an  exact  systematic  theologian  mu.st  fail ; there 
is  always  about  his  statements  a breadth  and  ex- 
pansiveness in  which  much  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  meaning  is  suggested  rather  than 
precisely  defined.  In  the  passage  before  us,  while 
it  is  clear  that  Paul  believed  in  the  Divine  impu- 
tation of  sin  and  in  the  derivation  of  all  human 
sin  from  Adam’s  transgression,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  he  held,  let  us  say,  the  doctrine  of 
immediate  imputation.  In  fact,  v.^^  is  incoiisistent 
Vv'ith  this  and  with  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imjm- 
tation  alike  : ‘ until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world  : 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.’  The 
famous  V of  "'iff  not  bear  the  sense  put 
upon  it  by  Origen  and  Augustine  of  ‘in  whom,’ 
i.e.  in  Adam.  ‘ In  that  case  (i.)  eirl  would  not  be 
the  right  preposition;  (ii.)  y would  be  too  far 
removed  from  its  antecedent’  (Sanday-Headlam, 
Commentary  on  Romans,  Edinburgh,  1895,  p.  133). 
Again,  are  by  no  means  theologically  precise. 
It  is  clear  in  v.’®  that  Paul  traces  back  in  general 
the  condemnation  of  men  to  the  trespass  of  Adam, 
but  the  intermediary  links  establishing  the  con- 
nexion are  left  vague.  And  so  again  with  the 
connexion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  between 
the  iv  SiKaico/xa  and  the  Sirafcjo-ts  Besides,  the 

exact  meaning  of  diKaloifia  is  uncertain,  Avhether 
the  righteous  act  or  merit  of  Christ  (K.  C.  J. 
Holsten,  C.  J.  Vaughan,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  H.  P. 
Liddon)  or  the  justifying  sentence  (H.  A.  W. 
Meyer,  E.  H.  Gifford,  W.  Sanday  and  A.  C. 
Headlam).  Finally,  the  exact  sense  in  which  we 
are  to  understand  in  v.’“  that  the  trespass  of  Adam 
and  the  obedience  of  Christ  constituted  the  many 
sinners  and  righteous  respectively  is  left  vague. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  right  to  understand  Paul  to  mean 
‘ constituted’  in  the  Divine  judgment,  i.e.  imputed  ; 
but  liow  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  obedience  of 
Christ  bring  about  the  imputation  of  sin  or  of 
righteousness  is  left  unexplained. 

If  we  turn  to  Ro  4®  we  find,  instead  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness, 
that  of  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness, 
which  Paul  derives  from  Gn  15®,  perhaps  as  a result 
of  his  Rabbinic  training.  It  is  at  least  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  imputation  of  one  thing  for 
another  is  knowm  to  the  Rabbinic  theology,  e.g. 
vow  for  performance,  willingness  to  suffer  for 
martyrdom  (see  F.  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.,  Leipzig, 
1897,  p.  282).  The  Mechilta  actually  says  on  Ex 
14®^ : Abraham  inherited  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come  solely  by  the  merit  of  faith,  v.  hereby  he 


believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  reckoned  it  to  him 
for  righteou.sness  (see  .J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Galatians, 
London,  1896,  p.  162). 

4.  Opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam’s  sin  and  of  Christ’s  righteousness. — 
With  the  above  statements  in  ^iew,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  even  apart  from  the  moral  difficulties 
of  the  doctrines,  they  should  have  been  challenged 
on  Scriptural  grounds,  even  where  the  legal  ter- 
minology of  St.  Paul  has  not  altogether  been 
abandoned.  The  Pelagians,  and  the  Socinians 
after  them,  entirely  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam’s  guilt.  The  Socinians  and 
Arminians  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ’s  righteousness ; the  Arminians 
propo.sed  instead  to  follow  Paul  in  speaking  of  the 
imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness.  On  the  last 
point  the  opinion  of  A.  15.  Bruce,  St.  Raid’s  Con- 
ception of  Christianity,  Edinburgh,  1894,  p.  155 f., 
is  noteworthy : 

‘ The  great  doctors  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Con- 
fessions emptied  faith  of  all  moral  contents,  that  no  pretext 
might  remain  for  ascribing  to  it  justifying  virtue,  and  assigned 
to  it  simply  the  humble  service  of  claiming  an  interest  in  the 
foreign  rightecusness  of  Christ.  They  even  went  the  length  of 
setting  aside  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  imputation  of  faith, 
and  substituting  for  it  the  idea  of  the  imputation  of  Christ’s 
righteousness,  keeping  themselves  right  with  St.  Paul  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  taking  faith,  in  the  texts  where  it  is'  said 
to  be  imputed,  objectively,  so  bringing  out  the  meaning  that  not 
the  act  of  believing,  but  the  object  believed  in,  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  is  imputed.  This  manner  of  handling  the  locrts 
of  justification  is  very  open  to  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Protestant  doctors,  in  their  laudable 
zeal  against  neo-legalism,  should  have  found  it  necessary  to 
become  un-Pauline  in  their  terminology,  banishing  from  their 
theological  vocabulary  the  imputation  of  faith  as  not  only 
inexact  but  even  heretical,  and  employing  exclusively  a phrase 
which,  however  legitimate  as  an  inference  from  Scripture  texts, 
has  no  express  scriptural  warrant.  This  fact  is  an  index  that 
somehow  they  had  got  upon  the  wrong  track,  and  had  fallen 
into  one-sidedness.’ 

Modem  tlieology,  as  governed  by  the  new  em- 
phasis on  the  Synoptic  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  on  His  doctrine  of  tlie  Fatherhood  of 
God,  tends  away  from  legal  analogies  and  modes 
of  statement.  The  consequence  is  that  the  term 
‘ imputation  ’ has  tended,  except  on  account  of  its 
historical  associations,  to  be  banished  from  recent 
theology.  So  far  as  concerns,  not  the  term,  but 
the  matter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  imputation  of 
Adam’s  sin  and  Christ’s  righteousness,  it  is  xvidely 
felt  to  be  morally  impossible  to  maintain  that 
men  in  general  are  guilty  because  of  Adam’s  sin, 
and  also  that,  as  above  stated,  Paul  himself  does 
not  distinctly  teach  this.  The  usual  line  of  modem 
teaching,  therefore,  follows  the  suggestion  made 
by  PaiU  in  Ro  5‘®,  and,  while  recognizing  the 
inheritance  from  the  past  of  sinful  propensities, 
admits  guilt  only  where  there  is  conscious  and 
wilful  transgression  (so,  e.g.,  J.  Kaftan,  in  his 
Dogmatik^,  Tiibingen,  1901). 

As  regards  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteous- 
ness, the  passage  above  quoted  from  Brace  is,  on 
the  whole,  typical.  Since  Kant’s  Religion  inner- 
halb  cler  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  has  been  commonly  stated 
in  the  form  that  God  accepts  our  faith  in  Christ 
as  the  earnest  of  the  Christlikeness  whic'n  it  is  des- 
tined to  produce,  or  sees  in  Christ  the  full  fruition 
of  what  in  the  believer  is  present  only  in  the  germ. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  Ritschl,  with  his 
glowing  admiration  for  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, here  substantially  maintains  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  though  without  the  parallel  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam’s  guilt. 

‘ On  the  other  hand,  when  what  we  want  is  to  see  forgiveness 
become  operative  as  the  attribute  of  a community,  this  aspect 
of  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  community’s  Representative,  whose 
inviolably  maintained  position  towards  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  distinctive  of  Him,  is  imputed  by  God  to  those  who  are  to  be 
accounted  His.  Because  Christ  kept  Himself  in  the  love  of  God 
by  His  obedience  even  unto  death,  God’s  forgiving  love  is 
thereby  secured  beforehand  to  those  who  belong  to  Christ’s 
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community.  Their  guilt  is  not  taken  into  account  in  God’s 
judgment,  since  they  are  admitted  in  the  train  of  God’s  beloved 
Son  to  the  position  towards  God  which  was  assumed  and  main- 
tained by  Him.  The  verdict  of  justification  or  forgiveness  is 
therefore  not  to  be  formulated  in  such  a way  that  the  com- 
munit}'  has  its  relationship  to  Christ  imputed  to  it,  but  in  such 
a way  that  the  community  which  belongs  to  Christ  has  imputed 
to  it  His  position  towards  the  love  of  God,  in  which  He  main- 
tained Himself  by  his  obedience’  (Jufiti/ication  and  lieconcilia- 
tioUj  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1900,  p.  547). 

This  fine  passage  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  classical 
modern  restatement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  Christ’s  righteousness. 


See,  further,  artt.  SiN,  Justification. 

Literature. — The  principal  literature  has  been  indicated  in 
the  course  of  the  article.  It  is  to  be  obsened  that  C.  Hodge  s 
Systematin  Theology,  London  and  Kdinburg.h, 
ally  ii.  19211.  and  iii.  144  £F.,  is  particularly  valuable,  both  lor 
the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  imputation  and  for  au  exact 
statement  of  their  orthodox  Protestant  form. 

Kobeet  S.  Franks. 

INCAS.— See  Andeans. 

INCANTATION.  — See  Charms  and  Amu- 
lets, Divination. 
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Introductory  (N.  Soderblom),  p.  183. 

American  (H.  B.  Alexander),  p.  184. 

Buddhist  (L.  de  la  VALLiiE  Poussin),  p.  186. 

Chinese  (P.  J.  Maclagan),  p.  188. 

Christian.— See  Jesus  Christ. 

Egyptian  (A.  Wiedemann),  p.  188. 

INCARNATION  (Introductory). — The  term 
‘incarnation’  is  applied  to  the  act  of  a divine  or 
supernatural  being  in  assuming  the  form  of  a man 
or  animal,  and  continuing  to  live  in  that  form  upon 
the  earth.  Incarnation  is  thus  distinguished,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  ‘ transmigration,’  in  which  tlie 
vagrant  entity  is  not  a deity,  but  a soul ; and,  on 
the  other,  alike  from  ‘possession’  (q.v.),  in  whicli 
a spirit  or  a deity  takes  up  its  abode  in  a human 
being,  but  only  temporarily,  and  not  for  a whole 
lifetime,  from  ‘emanation,’  which  implies  a divine 
source,  but  not  the  actual  presence  of  a deity,  and 
from  the  capacity  of  deities,  or  of  holy  men  and 
magicians,  to  assume  on  occasion  whatever  forms 
they  please  (as,  e.ff.,  Verethraghna[F<.  xiv.  7 11'.]  and 
Tishtrya[i6.  viii.  16 fl.] ; see  art.  Metempsychosis). 

Among  primitive  peoples  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  incarnation  in  the  strict  sense  of  tlie  term. 
The  men  and  animals  worshipped  .among  such 
peoples  are  usually  regarded  and  treated  as  actual 
deities,  or  at  least  divine,  and  not  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  certain  gods  or  demons.  Frequently,  in 
cases  where  the  men  or  animals  w'orshipped  liave 
been  supposed  by  investigators  to  be  the  embodi- 
ments of  demons  or  other  supernatural  beings,  a 
more  searching  inquiry  has  shown  that  in  reality 
they  ranked,  and  w'ere  w'orshipped,  as  living  deities 
(J.  G.  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  Hist,  of  the 
Kingship,  London,  1905,  pp.  132ff.,  279f.).  At  a 
later  stage,  sacred  beings  of  this  type  might  he 
regarded  as  the  incarnations  of  a gocl  {e.g.  Avalo- 
kitesvara  becomes  incarnate  in  the  Dalai  Lama ; 
see  ‘Tibetan’  section  of  this  art.).  Among  primi- 
tive races  the  closest  approximations  to  the  con- 
ception of  incarnation  are  found  in  (1)  the  animals 
in  which  the  primitive  mind  traces  the  peculiar 
and  mysterious  force  * (see  art.  Holiness  [Gen.  and 
prim.],  vol.  vi.  p.  735)  of  tlie  dead — now  regarded  as 
divine  and  endowed  with  power — and  which  there- 
fore become  objects  of  worship,  and  (2)  the  aged 
and  the  medicine-men  in  the  parts  tliey  play  in  tlie 
performance  of  the  mysteries ; here  they  assume 
the  forms  of  the  great  personages  of  sacred  tradi- 
tion, and  feel  that  they  are  one  with  these  super- 
human beings  and  deities  (K.  T.  Breuss,  Die 
Nayarit-Expedition,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  xcvfl'.).  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  this  impersonation  or 
embodiment  was  not  permanent  or  complete.  The 
sacrificed  man-god  of  the  Mexicans,  ‘ our  Lord 
God,’  to  impersonate  wliom  a young  and  beautiful 
man  was  chosen  from  among  ten  picked  captives, 
was  regarded  as  the  ‘ figurer  ’ or  representative  of 

I The  approximation  was  much  closer  when  this  power  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a soul,  represented  in  the  later  civilizations 
of  Greece  and  Rome  as  a migratory  individual  being. 


Greek  and  Roman  (St.  George  Stock),  p.  192. 

Indian  (H.  Jacobi),  ]>.  193. 

Muslim  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  197. 

Pars!  (N.  Soderblom),  p.  198. 

Semitic  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  199. 

Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  200. 

Tezcatlipoca  (E.  Seler,  ‘ Die  achtzehn  Jahresfeste 
der  Mexicaner,’  in  Veroffentl.  des  konigl.  Museums 
f ur  Volkerkunde  zn  fierlin,  vi.  [1899]  194 ; see 
‘American’  section).  Even  at  a more  advanced 
stage  of  religious  development  the  craving  for 
the  immediate  presence  of  deity  gives  rise,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  practice  of  deifying  men  (ns,  e.g.,  in 
the  Athenian  Hymn  to  Demetrius,  Atlien.Tus,  \ i. 
253u-c,  or  in  the  cult  of  the  emperors)  rather  than 
to  tlie  belief  in  incarnation. 

Among  Western  peoples,  again,  the  idc.a  of 
incarnation  in  the  proper  sen.se  seems  to  h.ave 
originated  in  Egypt  (see  the  ‘Egyptian’  section), 
and  tlieii,  witli  Holleiiism  as  it.-  medium,  to  have 
reached  its  highe.st  form  in  Clnistianity  (see  art. 
Jesus  Christ)  and  heterodox  Islam.  A parallel 
development  is  the  Indian  doctrine  of  arutOras 
(see  tlie  ‘Indian’  section) — first  mentioned  in  the 
BhagaoadgUu,  iv.  7 f. — which  in  turn  also  exercised 
an  inlluence  upon  tlie  Muslim  sectaries,  i.c.  in  the 
Slii'ite  doctrine  of  tlie  imam. 

Tlie  moderate  Slii'ites  do  not  teach  incarnation  in 
the  strict  sense  ; hut  certainly  the  Shi'ite  doctrine 
that  the  right  of  succession  belongs  to  the  descen- 
dants of  'Ali,  tlie  I’rophet’s  cousin,  and  of  Fatima, 
his  daughter,  in  virtue  of  blood-relationship  and 
divine  ordinance,  and  not,  as  tlie  Sunnites  hold,  to 
the  khalifs  installed  by  human  election  luui  appoint- 
ment (1.  Goldziher,  Vorlesungcn  iiber  den  Islam, 
Heidelberg,  1910,  p.  210),  has  some  allinity  with 
the  idea  of  iucarnatiou.  The  theory  of  the  imams, 
like  Isliim  in  general,  rests  u])on  various  grounds. 
The  divine  sequence  of  these  rulers  is  guaranteed 
not  only  by  their  legitimate  descent  from  tlie 
Prophet’s  family  and  by  their  superhuman  gifts, 
but  also  by  their  possessiou  of  a divine  liuht- 
suhstance  (cf.  Shahrastani,  tr.  T.  Haarbrucker, 
Halle,  1850,  i.  172,  ‘206,  217  f.  ; it  is  a divine  power 
[217],  a part  of  deity  [172,  ‘200],  and  even  the  spirit 
of  deity  [170,  173])  wliich  had  streamed  down  trom 
Adam  in  a succession  of  divine  men.  passed  into 
the  loins  of  the  grandfather  of  Muhammad  and 
'All,  and  ivas  then  portioned  out  to'Ahdalhih  with 
his  sou,  the  Prophet,  and  the  latter's  daughter. 
Fatima,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Ahu-Talih  with 
his  sou  'All,  on  the  other ; transmitted  thereafter  by 
the  oll'si>riiigof  the  marriage  of  'Ali  and  Fatima,  the 
martyrs  of  Kerbela,  and  by  the  successive  imams  of 
tlio  Propliet’s  lineage,  it  will  culminate  in  the  last, 
the  ‘ hidden,’  imam,  who  will  appear  in  the  final  age. 

The  Sunnite  tr.adition,  too,  had  a place  for  the 
71  ur  Muhammad,  the  ‘light  of  Muhammad,’  which 
rested  upon  the  forehead  of  Adam,  and  from  which 
all  the  prophets  have  sprung.  This  light  pervades 
all  tlie  ages,  falling  over  upon  the  bearers  of  the 
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divine  tradition.  It  went  through  the  forefathers 
of  Muhammad.  But  the  Shi'ite  sect  invested  'Ali 
with  one  of  the  brightest  aureoles  of  that  light. 
Fourteen  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  the 
first  man,  the  combined  lights  of  Muhammad  and 
’Ali  shone  before  God,  and  tlien  flowed  ‘ through 
the  pure  and  holy  loins’  (Goldziher,  ‘ Neuplatonische 
und  gnostische  Elemente  im  Hadith,’  in  ZA  xii. 
[1909]  328  ff.).  This  light-substance,  which  attests 
the  prerogative  of  each  successive  imam,  and 
endows  him  with  the  supernatural  gift,  strikingly 
recalls  the  khwarenah  of  the  Avesta  (Palilavi 
khurrak  ; in  Firdausi, /arr),  and  has  perhaps  some 
historical  link  with  that  Parsi  conception  (see 

Parsi’  section).  Goldziher  {ZA  xii.  327ff. ),  itis 
true,  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  any  such  relationship, 
though  he  emphasizes  the  close  connexion  between 
the  light  inherited  throughout  the  ages  and  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Prophet,  and  shows  that  traces 
of  Jewish  thought  appear  in  this  sphere  of  ideas. 
It  is,  at  anj  rate,  a significant  fact  tliat  the  idea 
of  the  inherited  consecration,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  regarding  the  Propliet,  should 
have  been  specially  developed  in  Persian  Slii'itism. 

It  is  true  that  Shahrastani  (Haarbriicker,  i. 
170,  172  f.)  associates  the  transmission  of  the  divine 
spirit  or  divine  light  to  the  imam  with  metem- 
psychosis, which  is  unknown  in  the  Avesta.  The 
idea  that  every  age  must  have  its  own  imam — the 
love  and  trust  accorded  to  him  being  regarded  by 
the  Shi'ites  as  a sixth  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  so 
added  to  the  usual  five — is  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  the  Neo-Platonic  emanational  theory  of  the 
cyclical  manifestations  of  the  cosmic  reason  (Gold- 
ziher, ZA  xii.  339),  and  by  the  Indian  doctrine  that 
an  avatdra  of  Visnu  is  given  to  every  successive 
age.  The  eschatological  aspect  of  the  last  imam, 
who  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  and  now 
rules  in  secret,  and  who  is  destined  to  return  and 
assume  the  final  dominion,  is  a product  of  Jewish- 
Christian  aspirations  (Shahrastani,  i.  199,  216 ; 
Goldziher,  Vorlesungen,  p.  219).  JeMdsh  influence 
can  also  be  traced  elsewhere  ; thus  the  saklna, 
which,  in  the  sense  of  a divine  and  holy  consecra- 
tion, is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  imams,  is  derived 
from  the  Jewish  sh^klndh,  i.e.  the  divine  presence 
manifesting  itself  in  visible  symbols  (Goldziher, 
Ahhandl.  zur  arah.  Philol.  i.,  Leyden,  1896,  p. 
188).  In  like  manner,  the  Jewish  s'hekinah  abode 
with  Israel  from  the  days  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
till  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  it 
rested  upon  Jacob  and  other  men  of  God  (F.  Spiegel, 
Er&n.  Altertuviskunde,  Leipzig,  1871-78,  ii.  50; 
cf.  the  k‘hhddh  Jahweh  in  the  OT). 

The  party  of  ‘ exaggeration  ’ {ghuldt)  were  not 
content  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  light,  but 
taught  an  actual  incarnation  of  deity,  so  that  the 
title  ‘ God  ’ was  applied  at  least  to  'All  (Shahrastani, 
217).  Incarnation  {hulul),  however,  ivas condemned 
even  by  the  ordinary  Shi'ites  (cf.  R.  A.  Nicholson, 
Trans,  of  the  Third  Intern.  Congress  for  the  Hist, 
of  Religions,  Oxford,  1908,  i.  295),  and  believers  in 
incarnation  (hiilullya),  like  the  ‘ exaggerators  ’ 
{ghallya),  were  compared  by  Shahrastani  (199  f.)  to 
the  Christians.  In  these  circles  'Ali  and  his  family, 
as  embodiments  of  deity,  were  not  infrequently 
exalted  above  Muhammad  himself,  who,  in  relation 
to  Allah,  was  clearly  conscious  of  his  human 
limitations,  and  the  Semitic-Muslim  conception  of 
God  was  modified  in  the  direction  of  Aryan  thought 
(see  art.  Shi'a).  In  Persian  Islam,  God  and  man 
were  regarded  as  more  closely  related.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  Sufi  with  deity,  which  has  been 
fairly  common  since  it  began  with  the  great  Sufi, 
Bayazid  of  Bistani,i  in  the  9th  cent.,  must  be 

1 Bayazid  said  : ‘ Of  a truth  I am  God  ; there  is  no  god  beside 
me ; give  homage  unto  me  I Glory  be  unto  me  1 How  great  is 
mj'  majesty  1 ’ 


distinguished  from  incarnation  strictly  so  called. 
That  Neo-Platonic  and  Indian  ideas  of  union  with 
the  All-One  played  a ruling  part  in  the  rise  of 
Sufiism  was  already  noted  by  al-Biruni.^  Sucli 
forms  of  pantheistic  extravagance  are  common  in 
all  mystical  theories  of  the  kind,  and  in  reality 
involve  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  incarnation 
that  results  in  mere  indefiniteness.  An  incarnation 
that  embraces  all  religious  persons  has  lost  its 
specific  meaning. 

The  conception  of  one  solitary  incarnation  of 
deity  is  peculiar  to  Christianity.  In  India  tlie 
development  of  the  idea  resulted  in  an  exactly 
opposite  view.  The  earliest  incarnation  of  Visnu 
would  seem  to  have  been  Krsna.  Thereafter  tliere 
is  a constant  increase  in  the  number  of  embodiments 
— we  find  successively  the  figures  ten,  twelve, 
twenty-two,  twenty-four,  twenty-eight  (A.  Barth, 
Religions  of  India^,  London,  1891,  p.  171) — until 
at  length  they  are  spoken  of  as  innumerable,  so 
that  the  great  teachers  of  any  religion  whatever, 
as,  e.g.,  Buddha  and  Jesus,  could  be  numbered 
among  the  avatdras.  Eventually  every  guru 
(‘teacher’)  claimed  to  be  an  avatdra.  Even  the 
theory  of  a single  incarnation  for  each  age  leads 
here  to  the  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  as  the 
several  ages  always  recur.  In  certain  schools  of 
the  Mahayana  the  doctrine  of  a Buddha  in  each 
‘non-void’  cosmic  period  (see  art.  Ages  OF  the 
World  [Bud.],  vol.  i.  p.  189 f.)  developed  into  the 
theory  of  a celestial  prototj’pe  for  each  earthly 
Buddha,  and  subsequently  into  the  idea  of  the 
one  Buddha-god,  of  whom  the  various  individual 
Buddhas  are  emanations.  Schopenhauer  (Sdmmt- 
liche  IVerke,  Leipzig  [Reclame,  1892,  v.  413)  and 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  a plurality  of 
Buddhas  is  more  rational  than  that  of  the  one 
Christ. 

The  Shi'a  and  its  sects  adopted  an  intermediate 
position.  There  is  among  them  no  unauimitj'  as 
to  the  number  of  imams.  On  the  ordinary  enumera- 
tion, officially  recognized  by  the  Persian  State 
religion,  there  are  twelve,  the  last  of  whom, 
Muhammad  Abu-l-Qasim  (9th  cent.),  irill  return  in 
the  final  age  as  the  Mahdi.  In  the  Middle  -A.ges, 
the  ‘ Sect  of  the  Seven  Imams,’  the  Isma'ilites,  had 
a great  vogue.  They  enumerated  seven  Ndtig 
(‘speaking  ones’)  or  manifestations  of  God,  viz. 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Muhammad 
(with  'Ali  as  his  Asds,  ‘deputy’),  and  Muhammad 
jNIahdi,  the  son  of  Isma'il,  from  whom  the  sect  took 
its  name  (A.  Christensen,  Muhamedanske  Digtere  og 
2'® revere,  Copenhagen,  1906,  p.  77 ff.).  As  Islam, 
in  conformity  with  the  Bible  as  its  literary  source, 
teaches  that  human  history  has  a consummation, 
the  number  of  possible  incarnations  must  in  any 
case  be  limited. 

Literatcrb. — This  has  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

N.  SODERBLOM. 

INCARNATION  (American). — The  notion 
that  the  ‘ life  ’ may  be  transferred  from  one  body 
to  another  is  wide-spread  among  the  American 
aborigines.  It  is  a conception  fostered  by  that 
type  of  Animism  which  sees  in  Nature  powers 
rather  than  things,  or,  at  all  events,  no  sensible 
thing  without  its  active  and  concealed  potency ; 
and,  again,  it  is  a conception  already  mythically 
expressed  in  the  frequent  cosmogonies  which  de- 
rive the  life  of  the  Earth  and  ©f  Earth’s  children 
from  that  of  the  demiurge  whose  transformed 
body  the  Earth  is. 

‘The  thought  originally  expressed  by  the  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Iroquoian  and  other  barbaric  peoples,’  writes  J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt  (22  RBEW  [1903],  p.  138),  ‘was  that  the  earth  through 
the  life,  or  life  power,  innate  and  immanent  in  its  substance — 
the  life  personated  by  Tharonhiawakon— by  feeding  itself  to 
them  produces  plants  and  fruits  and  vegetables  which  serve 


1 India,  ed.  E.  C.  Sachau,  London,  1910,  i.  33. 
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as  food  for  birds  and  animals,  all  which  in  their  turn  become 
food  for  men,  a process  whereby  the  life  of  the  earth  is  trans- 
muted into  that  of  man  and  of  all  living  things.’ 

‘ Tliaronhiawakon  ’ is  the  demiurgic  titan,  de- 
scended from  the  sky  to  become  the  fashioner 
and  the  soul  of  earth-life.  The  word  means,  says 
Hewitt,  ‘He  grasps  the  sky  (by  memory)’— -a 
designation  which  clearly  places  this  being  in 
the  pan-mythic  group  of  beings  cast  down  from 
heaven  to  become  sources  of  earth-life  (cf.,  further, 
Hewitt,  in  HAIii.  [1910]  71811.).  Other  designa- 
tions, such  as  ‘Sprout’  and  ‘Sapling,’  indicate  the 
reverse  consideration  of  this  being,  i.e.  as  already 
fallen  and  as  incarnate  in  the  vegetable  life  of 
Mother  Earth.  This  character  appears  explicitly 
in  the  close  of  the  Onondaga  version  of  the  myth, 
as  given  by  Hewitt  (21  BBEW,  pp.  218-220) : 

‘Moreover,  it  is  said  that  this  Sapling,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  life,  has  this  to  befall  him  recurrently,  that  he 
becomes  old  in  body,  and  that  when,  in  fact,  his  body  becomes 
ancient  normally,  he  then  retransforms  his  body  in  such  wise 
that  he  becomes  a new  man-being  again  and  again  recovers  his 
youth,  so  that  one  would  think  that  he  had  just  tlien  grown 
to  the  size  which  a man-being  customarily  has  when  he  reaches 
the  youth  of  man-beings,  as  manifested  by  the  change  of  voice 
at  the  age  of  puberty.  Moreover,  it  is  so  that  continuously 
the  orenda  immanent  in  bis  body — the  orenda  with  which  he 
suffuses  his  person,  the  orenda  which  he  projects  or  exhibits, 
thi’ough  which  he  is  possessed  of  force  and  potency — is  ever 
full,  undiminished,  and  all-sufficient ; and,  in  the  next  place, 
nothing  that  is  otkoUf  or  deadly,  nor,  in  the  next  place,  even 
the  Great  Destroyer,  otkon  in  itself  and  faceless,  has  any  effect 
on  him,  he  being  perfectly  immune  to  its  orenda;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  there  is  nothing  that  can  bar  his  way  or  veil  his 
faculties.  Moreover,  it  is  verily  thus  with  all  the  things  that 
are  contained  in  the  earth  here  present,  that  they  severally 
retransform  or  exchange  their  bodies.  It  is  thus  with  all  the 
things  that  sprout  and  grow,  and,  in  the  next  place,  with  all 
things  that  produce  themselves  and  grow,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  all  the  man-beings.  All  these  are  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  that  they  severally  transform  their  bodies,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  they  rctransform  their  bodies,  severally, 
without  cessation.* 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  philosophy 
of  those  Animists  who  have  not  attained  a clear 
conception  of  personality  : life  is  regarded  as  fluid, 
passing  readily  from  one  embodiment  to  another  ; 
it  has  no  monadic  totality,  but  separates  into 
qualities  and  functions  rather  than  into  organ- 
isms ; into  effluences  and  simulacra  rather  than 
into  individual  spirits.  Almost  universally  the 
Indians  hold  such  a view — the  notion  of  individ- 
ual immortality,  and  even  the  ‘ Happy  Hunting 
Ground,’  being  largely  developed  under  White 
influence. 

This  conception  of  a fluid  life  permeating  all 
material  things  finds  an  early  and  logical  expres- 
sion in  the  innumerable  sacramental  rites  where- 
by the  Indians  endeavour  to  acquire  the  traits  of 
those  creatures  whose  flesh  they  eat  or  of  those 
divinities  symbolized  in  the  sacramental  food. 
Thus  Le  Jeune  (Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  1896-1901,  ix.  121)  notes  : 

‘A  savage,  seeing  a Frenchman  eat  the  heart  of  a certain 
bird,  said  to  him,  “ How  I thou  who  art  a man,  darest  thou  eat 
that?  If  we  people  should  eat  it,  our  enemies  would  surprise 
us  and  would  kill  us  ; that  is  a woman’s  food.”  ’ 

The  inter-continental  custom  of  eating  the  flesli, 
especially  the  heart,  and  of  drinking  the  blood, 
of  an  enemy  who  had  proved  his  courage  in  death 
by  torture,  that  this  courage  might  be  transferred 
to  the  partakers  (cf.  Ethics  and  Morality 
[American]),  is  hut  a further,  and  terrible,  illus- 
tration of  this  idea.  Indeed,  Garcilasso  (Ro;/al 
Commentaries,  ed.  Paris,  1830,  I.  xi.)  states  that 
some  of  the  S.  American  tribes,  after  having  eaten 
the  body  of  such  a victim,  dried  the  nerves  and 
hones  and  worshipped  these  remains  as  divine. 
In  Mexico,  in  various  festivals,  we  find  cakes 
fashioned  into  the  likeness  of  the  deity,  or  of  its 
attributes,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  Omacatl,  into 
the  shape  of  a bone  regarded  as  a hone  of  the  god, 
wliich  are  then  eaten  as  sacraments.  Similar 
sacramental  notions  underlay  the  various  forms 
of  ceremonial  cannibalism  practised  by  the  Aztecs 


and  other  Dlexican  peoples.  The  hearts  of  victims 
were  customarily  devoted  to  the  divinit}',  hut  the 
bodies  were  eaten  by  the  wor.shippers  in  many,  if 
not  all,  cases.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  doum  t!ia: 
the  partaker  was  expected  to  derive  some  magical 
or  ‘ holy  ’ power  from  the  flesh  of  one  who  had  in 
turn  derived  it  from  consecration  to  the  divinity. . 

In  the  large  number  of  Aztec  instances  in  wiilih 
the  sacrificial  victim  is  regarded  as  a personanon 
of  the  god,  this  is  certainly  true.  The  tliean- 
tliropic  idea  is  everywhere  present.  Sahagun 
(Hist,  gin.,  Paris,  1880,  hks.  i.,  ii.)  gives  a multi- 
tude of  examples.  Tliu.s,  in  the  worship  of  the 
god  of  merchants,  with  hi.s  five  brothers  and  hi.s 
sister,  ‘ they  sacrificed  to  all  together,  or  to  each 
of  them,  one  or  more  slaves,  clothed  in  the  orna- 
ments of  the  god,  as  if  they  were  his  image.’ 
Slaves  were  bought  for  this  sjiecial  purpu-c,  care 
being  taken  that  they  were  sound  and  without  de- 
fect ; they  were  fed  and  fattened  for  the  sacrifice 
and  the  sacramental  banquet  following  it,  all  the 
while  being  encouraged  to  dance  and  sing  and  live 
a life  of  rejoicing,  so  that,  says  Sahagun,  ‘they 
made  no  case  of  the  death  that  was  reserved  for 
them’  (I.  xix. ).  The  typical  instance  of  this  sort 
is  perhaps  that  of  the  j’ouug  man  who  for  a year 
personated  the  great  god  Tezcatlipoca,  living  amid 
the  splendour  of  temple  service,  with  four  niaiden.s 
having  the  character  of  divine  consorts.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  god,  while 
at  the  same  time  another  youth,  beautiful  and  un- 
blemished, was  chosen  in  fiis  place. 

‘During  the  year  he  traversed  the  city  carrying  flowers  in 
his  hands  and  accompanied  by  a great  lollowing.  Hu  s.di;t=d 
graciously  all  whom  he  encountered,  and  tliey,  on  llipir  p -:  , 
taking  him  for  the  veritable  image  of  Tcz  atlipin-a,  ihrcw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  him  and  worthipped  him’ 
(ii.  V.  ; see  also  the  brilliant  dcsvTiplion  in  Piesooti’s  cVn- 
qxLcst  of  Mexico^  London,  li>74,  ch.  iii.). 

The  flaying  of  the  victims  and  the  wearing  of 
their  skins  was  a not  uncommon  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  divine  attributes.  In  the  worship  of 
the  ‘ ^Iotlle^  of  the  Gods’  the  woman  who  person- 
ated the  goddess  was  flayed  and  her  skin  worn 
by  a priest,  who,  ‘thus  clothed,  traversed  the  city, 
where  he  was  the  occasion  of  a thousand  insiiui- 
ties’  (Sahagun,  I.  viii.  ; cf.  II.  xi.).  A curious 
divinity  was  Xipe  Totec,  ‘ the  flayed  one,’  in 
whose  rites  the  worshippers  wore  the  skins  of  the 
sacrificed  victims,  assuming  that  they  were  clothed 
in  the  skin  of  the  god,  and  expecting  thereby  to 
be  healed  of  skin  diseases  (io.  i.  xviii.).  The 
notion  appears  to  some  extent  in  the  northern 
tribes — at  least  the  Pottawatomi  ‘ Story  of  the 
man  with  six  sons,’  narrated  by  de  Smet  (Life, 
Letters,  and  Travels,  New  York,  1905,  vii.  viii.), 
presents  striking  analogies. 

Ritualistic  impersonation  of  luythical  beings, 
spirits  of  ancestors,  the  heroic  dead,  etc.,  is  to  be 
found  in  many  localities.  It  is  probably  a factor 
in  all  totemic  rites  and  in  symbolic  face-j'ainting. 
In  the  Pawnee  ILako,  when  the  consecrated  child 
has  been  painted  with  the  lines  in  which,  says 
the  priest,  ‘ we  see  the  face  of  Tiriiwa  atius,  the 
giver  of  life  and  power  to  all  things,’  it  is  told  to 
look  into  a bowl  which  has  been  lilled  with  run- 
ning water : 

‘ The  niimiag  water  symbolizes  tlie  ivassinp;  on  of  generations, 
one  following  another.  The  Utile  ehild  looks  on  the  water  and 
sees  its  own  likeness,  as  it  will  see  that  likeness  in  its  children 
and  children's  eliildren.  The  face  of  Tirawa  atius  is  (here 
also,  giving  promise  that  the  life  of  the  child  shall  go  on,  ns 
the  waters  flow  over  tlie  land'  (.■V.  C.  Fletcher,  f*  RhjSW,  pt. 
2 [1904],  pp.  233,  241). 

The  most  notable  development  of  this  conception 
is  among  the  Indians  of  the  North-West,  where 
masked  shamans  personate  mythic  powers,  and 
among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  with  whom  veritable 
mysteries  are  enacted  by  the  priesthoods — tests  of 
initiation  implying  at  least  some  degree  of  partici- 
pation in  the  supernatuial  character  represented 
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(see  J.  W.  Fewkes,  15  RBEW  [1897]  and  SI 
EBEW ; M.  C.  Stevenson,  SS  RBEW  [1904];  J. 
K.  Swanton,  SS  RBEW  [1908]). 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  Shawnee 
prophet  Tenskwatawa  was  regarded  by  his  fol- 
lowers as  an  incarnation  of  Manabozho.  For 
JManabozho  is  the  demiurge,  the  servant  of  the 
Good  Manitou,  through  whose  labours  power  has 
been  brought  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  life 
of  man  made  tolerable — and  it  is  in  this  capacity 
of  creator  and  mediator  that  Manabozho  holds  a 
central  place  in  the  Hide  rites.  And  not  only  was 
Tenskwatawa  himself  an  incarnation  of  this  demi- 
urge, so  that  ‘his  words  were  believed  to  be  the 
direct  utterances  of  a deity,’  but  his  body  was 
regarded  as  transubstantiated  in  ‘ four  strings  of 
beans,  which  we  were  told  were  made  of  the  flesh 
itself  of  the  prophet  ’ ; these 

‘were  carried  with  much  solemnity  to  each  man  in  the  lodge, 
and  he  was  expected  to  take  hold  of  each  string  at  the  top,  and 
draw  them  gently  through  his  hand.  This  was  called  shaking 
hancts  with  the  prophet,  and  was  considered  as  solemnly  en- 
gaging to  obey  his  injunctions,  and  accept  his  mission  as  from 
the  Supreme  ’ (J.  Mooney,  lU  RBEW,  pt.  2 [1890],  pp.  675,  678  f.). 
It  is  with  Manabozho,  again,  that  Longfellow  iden- 
tifies the  Iroquoian  chief  and  prophet  Hiawatha — 
possibly  with  some  traditional  right,  since  the  Iro- 
quoian demiurge  is  very  similar  to  the  Algonquian. 

The  Aztec  myth  of  Quetzalcoatl  is  a typical 
case  of  belief  in  re-embodiment.  This  deity-god 
of  the  winds,  closely  associated  with  the  quetzal 
(Pharomacrus  mocciwo),  which  was  his  emblem, 
was  the  ruler  of  Anahuac  in  a golden  age  of 
peace  and  plenty ; driven  thence  by  the  conquering 
Tezeatlipoca,  he  set  sail,  over  the  eastern  waters, 
for  the  land  of  Tlapallan,  promising  one  day  to 
return  and  rule  again,  king  of  a re-juvenated 
realm.  The  appearance  of  Cortes  was  mistaken 
for  the  millennial  return  of  this  deity,  re-embodied 
in  his  ancient  form,  for  he  was  traditionally  bearded 
and  light  of  hue— a fact  which  modified  the  resist- 
ance ofl'ered  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  superstitious 
Montezuma.  Possibly  Quetzalcoatl  is  but  the  per- 
sonification of  the  quetzal  itself  (to  which  temples 
were  erected  as  far  south  as  Guatemala),  regarded 
as  a symbol  of  the  Sun,  and,  like  the  phoenix, 
periodically  dying  to  be  born  again.  The  plumes 
of  the  quetzal  were  insignia  of  the  Mexican  rulers, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  analogy  that  the  Peruvian 
Incas  wore  as  a special  sign  feathers  of  the 
‘ coraquenque,’  of  which  they  supposed  but  a 
single  pair  to  exist,  the  earthly  representatives 
of  their  sun  - descended  ancestors,  Manco  Ccapac 
and  his  spouse  (see  Garcilasso,  Royal  Commen- 
taries, VI.  xxviii. ). 

The  Aztec  deity  Huitzilopochtli  is  another  deity 
regarded  as  having  once  been  an  earthly  hero,  to 
whom  ‘ after  his  death  they  rendered  the  honours 
of  godship,  making  him  ofi'erings  of  slaves  ’ 
(Sahagun,  I.  i.).  A very  curious  rite  in  his  service 
was  his  symbolic  slaying,  an  elaborate  effigy  being 
made  of  cereals,  into  the  heart  of  which  a dart 
was  plunged  by  a man  personating  Quetzalcoatl. 
Afterwards  the  body  was  eaten,  but  the  partici- 
pants in  this  strange  sacrament  were  compelled  to 
undergo  such  penance  that,  says  Sahagun,  they 
sometimes  fled  the  country,  preferring  death  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  (ill.  i. ). 

This  god,  like  many  another  god  and  wizard, 
possessed  the  shape-shifting  power  ; and  from  this 
to  belief  in  transmigration  and  reincarnation  is  a 
step  the  Indians  were  certain  to  take.  ‘ They  be- 
lieve that  souls  enter  other  bodies  after  death  ’ is 
the  simple  form  in  which  this  general  notion  is 
expressed  by  the  Jesuits  (Thwaites,  xv.  183).  The 
most  primitive  and  crude  form  in  which  the  idea 
appears  is  in  that  form  of  cannibalism  which  con- 
sists in  eating  the  bodies  of  deceased  relatives,  in 
order  that  their  ‘ life  ’ may  be  transmitted  to  the 


partakers.  This  custom  appears  only  among  the 
lower  peoples,  chiefly  in  S.  America,  one  form  of 
it,  interesting  as  probably  reiiresenting  a transition 
from  the  cruder  forms  noted  by  Garcila.sso,  being 
that  of  the  Yapura  river  tril^es,  who  burn  the  bones 
of  their  dead  and  then  mingle  the  ashes  with  their 
drink. 

An  interesting  custom  in  this  connexion  is  the 
rite  of  bestowing  the  name  of  the  decea,sed  upon 
another  person,  who  is  then  supposed  to  have 
assumed  the  dead  person’s  character  : 

‘ It  has  often  been  said  that  the  dead  were  brought  to  life  by 
making  the  living  bear  their  names.  This  is  done  for  several 
reasons — to  revive  the  memory  of  a brave  man,  and  to  incite 
him  who  shall  bear  his  name  to  imitate  his  courage  ; to  take 
revenge  upon  the  enemies,  for  he  who  takes  the  name  of  a man 
killed  in  battle  binds  himself  to  avenge  his  death  ; to  assist  the 
family  of  a dead  man,  because  he  who  brings  him  back  to  life, 
and  who  represents  him,  assumes  all  the  duties  of  the  deceased, 
feeding  his  children  as  if  he  were  their  own  father — in  fact,  they 
call  him  their  father,  and  he  calls  them  his  children.  Mothers 
or  other  relatives  who  love  a son,  or  a daughter,  or  any  of  their 
kindred,  cause  such  persons  to  be  resuscitated,  through  a desire 
to  see  them  close  by  them — transferring  the  affection  that  they 
felt  for  the  deceased  to  the  persons  who  take  their  names' 
(Thwaites,  xxii.  289;  cf.  xxvi.  155-63,  where  the  ceremony  of 
resuscitating  a chieftain  is  described  in  detail). 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Indian  messiah  of  the 
‘Ghost -Dance  Religion,’  who  taught  that  the 
Indian  dead  were  to  be  resurrected,  the  old  life 
restored,  and  even  the  buffalo  and  other  game 
of  former  days  to  be  brought  back  in  the  body 
(see  14  RBE]V,  pt.  2).  Christian  influences  were 
at  work  here,  but  they  fell  on  well  - prepared 
aboriginal  ground. 

See  also  Possession,  Reincarnation. 

LiTERATiniE. — In  addition  to  authorities  cited  in  the  article, 
see  list  appended  to  Coumcsios  with  Deity  (American). 

H.  B.  Alexander. 

INCARNATION  (Buddhist). — i.  It  has  been 
held  that  certain  Australian  tribes  deny  all  con- 
nexion between  conception  and  sexual  intercourse, 
and  believe  that  the  spirit — an  animal  totem  or  the 
soul  of  an  ancestor — takes  its  place  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother  in  accordance  with  certain  mysterious 
laws  and  under  certain  trees,  without  the  normal 
intervention  of  any  physical  cause.^  The  savage 
theories  of  conception,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  such  ignorance  of  physiological  laws.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  many  primitive 
peoples  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of 
the  child,  and  hold  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
soul  and  life  of  the  parents.  From  all  time  it  has 
been  accepted  as  a fact  that  only  divine  union  is 
always  productive — ovk  d7ro0i6\ioi  eivai  adavaruiv 
(Horn.  Od.  xi.  249) — and  from  this  it  has  been 
logically  concluded  in  Australia  and  India  that 
sexual  intercourse,  though  it  may  condition  con- 
ception, is  not  the  cause  of  it.  A living  and  in- 
telligent germ  is  necessary.  The  Brahmans 
thought  that  this  germ  was  a soul  descended  from 
the  moon  through  air,  smoke,  rain,  rice,  and 
seminal  fluid.  Among  the  Australians  and  Hindus 
the  belief  was  that  a kind  of  spirit,  a totem  or  a 
gandharva,  lay  in  wait  for  a suitable  opportunity 
to  penetrate  the  womb  of  some  woman  and  so 
become  reincarnated. 

According  to  Buddhist  belief,  three  causes  are 
necessary  to  conception  : (1)  that  the  father  and 
mother  have  intercourse,  (2)  that  the  mother  fulfil 
her  time,  and  (3)  that  a gandharva  should  be  in 
readiness.  Such  is,  in  so  many  words,  the  reply 
of  the  Buddha  when  he  is  asked  how  children 
are  born  (Majjhima,  ii.  156  ; Divydvadana,  440  ; 
Milinda,  123).  In  scholastic  circles  this  gandharva 
is  given  a name  which  is  really  a definition — 
antaraihava,  an  intermediary  being,  succeeding 
the  maranabhava,  ‘ the  being  in  the  dying  state  ’ 
or  ‘ death,’  and  preceding  the  upapattibhava,  ‘ the 
being  in  the  state  of  being  born’  or  ‘conception.’ 

1 See,  e.g.,  S.  Reinach  on  the  Ratapas,  in  CAIBL  xt’.  (1912). 
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A certain  sect  possesses  a sutra,  which  is  lacking 
in  the  Pali  canon,  where  the  Buddha  speaks  of  the 
antarabhava  ; the  Pali  canonical  sources  mention 
only  the  gandharva. 

2.  All  sects  do  not  believe  in  the  antarabhava. 

In  this  connexion  we  might  quote  more  particularly  the  case 
of  the  Mahasaihgikas  (W.  Wassilieff,  Buddhismus,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1860,  pp.  266,  274,  281  ; W.  W.  Rockhill,  Life  of  the 
Buddha,  London,  1884,  p.  191)  and  the  school  of  the  Kathavatthu 
(viii.  2 ; cf.  xiv.  2).  In  the  time  of  Vasubandhu  (3rd-4th  cent. 
A.D.  [?])  a certain  sect  of  India  proper  considered  the  doctrine  of 
the  antarabhava  heretical,  and  its  arguments  coincide  in  many 
respects  with  those  of  Tissa-Buddhaghoga  (Kathavatthu) ; but, 
while  the  Pali  school  preserves  the  traditional  text:  ‘Three 
causes  are  necessary  , , . that  a gandharva  should  be  in 
readiness,’  the  Sanskrit  scholars,  who  deny  the  existence  of  the 
antarabhava,  read : ‘ . . . that  a being  in  the  dying  state  (mara- 
vabhava).  . . They  believe  that,  just  as  an  object  projects  its 
reflexion  directly  and  without  intermedia^  on  a mirror,  so  the 
constituent  elements  (skandhas)  of  the  dying  being  are  immedi- 
ately replaced  by  other  elements,  situated  in  a suitable  womb, 
which  form  a new  being  who  inherits  the  karma  of  the  dying 
being.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  understand  H.  C. 
Warren’s  formula  (Buddhism,  in  Translations,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1900,  p.  234):  ‘Rebirth  is  not  transmigration’  (see  the 
long  and  interesting  discussion  in  Abhidhannakosahh&^ya,  Fr. 
tr.,  London,  1914,  p.  16 f.). 

3.  The  belief  in  the  antarabhava,  however,  is 
not  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of  non-identity 
or  to  the  denial  of  ‘transmigration’  {samkrama), 
i.e.  the  passage  of  a person  (pudgala),  or  skandhas 
(the  five  constituents  of  the  ego),  from  one  exist- 
ence to  another.  The  skandhas  do  not  pass  from 
one  existence  to  another,  but,  as  a flame,  con- 
tinually renewed,  sweeps  over  the  whole  prairie, 
so  the  skandhas  of  the  dying  being  engender  the 
skandhas  of  the  intermediary  being,  which,  being 
continually  renewed.  Anally  arrive  at  the  point 
where  they  are  to  enter  a womb  and  engender  the 
skandhas  of  the  new  being. 

The  siitra  (Dlgha,  ii.  63),  as  a matter  of  fact, 
speaks  only  of  the  ‘ descent  of  the  vijndna  into  the 
womb,’  i.e.  the  descent  of  ‘ thought,’  ‘ the  spiritual 
element,’  ‘ the  series  of  thoughts  ’ ; but  here,  we 
are  told,  we  must  understand  by  vijndna  the  five 
skandhas.  In  the  sphere  of  clesire  and  matter 
(kdma°,  rupadhatu-,  see  Cosmogony  and  Cos- 
mology [Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  130),  thought  is  too 
weak  to  exist  without  the  support  of  matter. 

The  opinion,  common  to  several  European  writers, 
that  only  the  karma  is  reincarnated,  would  be  of 
more  weight  if  confirmed  by  undisputed  texts.  In 
cases  where  the  existence  of  the  intermediary  being 
is  denied,  it  is  believed  that  the  skandhas  of  the 
dying  being  project  their  substitutes  into  the 
womb,  and  such  skandhas  indeed — infernal,  brute, 
human,  or  divine — as  the  retribution  of  karma 
requires.  But  it  is  not  to  be  explained  how  a 
karma  could  exist  independently  of  the  skandhas, 
or  produce  the  skandhas. 

4.  The  intermediary  being  is  ‘projected’  by  the  same  karma 
as  projects  the  future  existence.  It  will  in  consequence  have 
the  form  and  aspect  of  the  future  being,  i.e.  it  will  be  infernal, 
human,  divine,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  future 
being.  Its  dimensions  are  those  of  a child  of  5 or  6.  Its  organs 
are  developed  ; e.g.,  the  intermediary  being  which  is  to  gene- 
rate a Bodhisattva  bears  all  the  marks  of  a Bodhisattva.  It 
penetrates  the  womb,  not  along  with  aliments,  but  by  the 
natural  way  ; that  is  why  the  second-born  of  twins  is  considered 
the  elder.  'The  bod.v  of  the  intermediary  being  is  transparent 
and  subtle  and  is  ‘ not  susceptible  to  touch.’  Nothing  can  stop 
its  progress  towai’ds  the  place  of  its  birth,  since  it  is  armed  witli 
the  magic  power  of  Annna ; it  feeds  on  the  aliment  called  ‘in 
mouthfuls’  (contrasted  with  touch,  joy,  etc.),  but  only  on  the 
subtle  part  of  it,  viz.  the  smell  (gandha),  from  which  it  derives 
its  ]iame,  gandharva,  ‘smell  eater.’  Some  say  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  how  long  this  being  lasts ; it  simply  exists  till  the 
conditions  requisite  for  conception  are  realized,  e.g.  till  the 
union  of  the  animal,  human,  or  divine  couple  of  the  species  it  is 
to  belong  to  is  completed,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  beings  born  of 
heat,  i.e.  from  the  exudation  of  the  elements  (saihsvedaja),  till 
masses  of  flesh  in  a state  of  decomposition  permit  of  its  incarna- 
tion as  a worm,  and  so  on.  Others  maintain  that  the  inter- 
mediary being  lives  seven  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
incarnation  has  been  impossible,  it  dies  and  is  reborn  for 
another  week.  Others  put  the  length  of  the  period  at  seven 
weeks.  Instead  of  being  reincarnated  as  an  ox,  a dog,  or  a 
black  bear,  it  may  be  reincarnated  as  a buffalo,  a jackal,  or 
a brown  bear,  if  it  is  not  the  season  for  oxen,  etc.  But  the 


animal  class  may  be  definitely  determined;  in  this  ce.se  the 
karma  which  has  determined  the  intermediarj-  being  will  br‘-ig 
about  the  realization  of  the  causes  necessary  to  incarnation, 
irrespective  of  season. 

5.  How  is  the  intermediary  being  incarnated  ? 
With  an  eye  bom  of  the  forceof  karnw.,  it  recognizes, 
even  from  a great  distance,  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  born  and  where  its  father  and  mother  are  united. 
When  it  is  female,  it  conceives  a desire  for  the 
father  ; when  it  is  male,  for  the  mother.  Troubled 
bv  thouglits  of  love  and  hate,  it  hovers  round  the 
place  of  its  birth  ; in  its  desire  for  the  delights  of 
love,  it  imagines  that  it  is  the  agent,  and  it  enters 
into  the  impurity  (.seminal  fluid  and  blood)  already 
formed  in  the  womb.  The  skandhas  of  the  inter- 
mediary being  tlien  grow  hard  ; it  dies,  and  con- 
cef)tion  takes  place.  Conception  presupposes  also 
the  destruction  of  the  elements  of  productivitj- — 
sperm  and  blood  ; tlie  first  cause  of  the  embrj’o  is 
the  intermediary  being,  for  sperm  and  blood  are 
devoid  of  thouglit.  Tliis  is  how  the  beings  which 
are  to  be  born  out  of  the  chorion  or  the  egg  are 
incarnated. 

Thoae  which  are  to  be  bom  of  the  exudation  of  tbe  elements 
are  attracted  by  smell.  There  is  a fourth  matrix  (j/otii)  or 
category  of  birth : the  apparitional  beings  (aupapddtika,  i.e. 
‘ easily  born  ’)  which  come  to  life  instantaneously,  with  all  their 
organs  intact,  and  all  their  members  and  sub-members  complete. 
To  this  category  belong  the  gods,  the  beings  of  the  lower  world, 
the  intermediary  beings  themselves,  and  some  privileged  men, 
who  are  born  without  the  aid  of  blood,  seminal  fluid,  or  the 
exudation  of  the  elements.  The  intermediary’  beings  who  are 
to  be  born  in  this  way  are  attracted  to  the  place  of  their  birth 
by  a desire  to  be  in  a special  place  or  to  dwell  in  a certain  abode, 
e.g.  the  nether  world.  ‘How  does  the  future  infernal  being 
come  to  desire  to  dwell  in  the  lower  regions?  He  is  troubled  in 
spirit,  he  thinks  he  is  tormented  by  icy  wind  and  rain,  and  he 
sees  the  fires  of  hell  burning ; his  desire  for  heat  hastens  him 
thither.  The  inverse  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  cold  infernal 
regions  ’ (AbhidharmakoSabhiisya,  Fr.  tr.,  p.  26).  In  this  class, 
incarnation  is  rapid,  for  it  depends  solely  on  the  conditions 
proper  to  the  intermediary  beinjj  itself.  For  the  beings  born  in 
what  is  called  the  ‘ immaterial  ’ domain  (drupya  ; see  CosmociOxy 
AND  Cosmology  [Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  ISO),  the  intermediary 
being  is  useless.  Under  the  very  tree  where  the  saint  dies  in 
meditation,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  his  death,  he  begins  an 
existence  above  and  beyond  space. 

6.  A detailed  account  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
‘future  Buddha’  (Bodhisattva [y.'y.])  would  require 
too  intich  space,  so  we  must  he  content  witli  in- 
dicating a few  of  the  chief  points,  some  of  them 
unpuhlished  as  yet. 

(a)  The  old  school,  represented  in  this  case  at 
least  by  the  Sanskrit  school  of  Abhidharma,  makes 
no  essential  distinction  between  the  incarnation  of 
the  Bodhisattva  and  that  of  other  men  : 

‘Which  is  the  best  of  all  matrices  (yoni)  1 The  apparitional 
matrix  (aupapddiika).  It  is  exempt  from  sperm,  blooil,  and  all 
foreign  matter  on  which  an  intermediary  being  could  fix.  Why 
then  did  the  Bodhisattva  at  his  last  birth  choose  the  matrix  of 
the  chorion  (jardyu)^  He  possesses  the  “ mastery  ” over  birth. 
i.e.  he  con  be  born  where  he  wills.  Because  he  saw  tbe  great 
advantages  of  being  born  of  the  chorion,  the  advantage  of  bind- 
ing the  great  family  of  S.ak.vas  by  ties  of  parentship  to  the 
Dharma,  the  advantage  of  inspiring  with  respect  the  people 
who  would  say  of  him : “ He  belongs  to  a famil.v  of  Sovereign 
Kings  (chakravartin),"  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  faith- 
ful who  would  say  : “Ho  is  a man  ; even  men  can  attain  to  this 
perfection.”  It  ho  had  neither  race  nor  family,  people  would 
ask:  “Who  is  he?  A magical  man  or  a demoniacal  being 
(piMcha)V' — There  is  another  explanation:  nothing  reniains 
of  the  bodies  of  apparitional  beings  at  death,  just  as  no  oil 
remains  in  the  lamp  at  morning.  Now,  the  Bodhisattva  wanted 
to  leave  behind  him  at  death  remains  through  the  worship  of 
which  thousands  of  men  could  gain  heavcir  and  deliverance. 
That  is  the  reason  why  he  w.as  born  of  the  chorion.  But  this 
explanation  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Buddhists,  who  attribute 
to  the  Buddha  a magic  power  of  creation  ; he  could  have  created 
rcma\ns’  (Abhidhannakotabhd^ya,  Fr.  tr.,  p.  14). 

The  Bodliis.attva,  liowever,  is  not  incarnated  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  intermediary  beings 
destined  for  the  hnmnn  race.  These  generally 
enter  the  womb  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
hut  to  protect  them  from  r.ain  and  cold  (in  the  case 
of  common  beings),  or  a palace  (in  the  case  of  noble 
beings).  The  Sovereign  Kings  enter  the  womb 
knowing  that  they  are  entering  it.  So  also  do  the 
Pratyekabuddhas,  who  in  addition,  while  remain- 
ing, know  that  they  are  there.  The  Buddhas 
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alone  enter  the  womb,  remain  there,  and  leave  it 
in  full  consciousness  of  what  they  are  doing. 

The  future  Bodhisattva  does  not  assume  an 
animal  form  to  penetrate  the  womb  of  the  mother, 
the  vision  of  Maya  (in  which  the  Bodhisattva 
becomes  a white  elephant  with  six  tusks)  being 
merely  a portent  of  the  future. 

(d)  The  Great  Vehicle,  in  its  first  stages  (viewed 
from  the  logical  point  of  view),  continues  to  believe 
that  the  Bodhisattva  is  a man,  ‘not  a god.’  Men 
must  not  be  given  the  chance  of  thinking  ‘ we  are 
only  men,  incapable  of  fulfilling  this  task,  incapable 
of  reaching  this  state  of  perfection  ’ (Lalitavistara, 
87  f.).  But  the  blessed  or  noble  (bhadrika)  char- 
acter of  his  descent  into  and  sojourn  in  the  womb 
is  insisted  on  ; he  is  not  soiled  by  the  impurities  of 
the  womb  or  by  excremental  matter.  The  question 
of  the  ‘ virginity  ’ of  Maya,  of  the  absence  of  blood 
and  seminal  fluid,  has  been  settled,  since  Maya 
(Lalitavistara,  42.  9)  takes  the  octuple  vow  before 
conception  ; but  the  author  of  the  Lalitavistara 
does  not  press  the  point. 

The  Mahdvastu,  t\i& Suvarna,  etc.,  hold  that  the 
Buddha  is  born  as  an  apparitional  being  ; his  body 
is,  therefore,  defined  as  ‘spiritual’  (manomaya), 
which  means  ‘produced  by  the  spirit’  without  the 
aid  of  the  elements  of  generation.  It  follows  from 
this  that  there  are  no  remains  of  his  body  after 
death. 

The  Bodhisattva  was  also  regarded  as  a magical 
apparition  (nirmita),  the  unreal  reflexion  of  the 
true  body  which  is  resplendent  in  the  Tusita 
heaven  or  in  the  distant  and  colossal  empyrean 
familiar  to  the  later  sutras  (Saddharma). 

Literaturb. — E.  Windisch,  Buddha’s  Geburt  und  die  Lehre 
von  der  Seelenwanderung,  Leipzig,  1908  (numerous  Buddhist, 
Brahman,  and  medical  sources);  A.  Barth,  in  Journal  des 
Savants,  August,  1899;  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  in  JA  ii. 
[1902]  294,  J BAS,  1897,  p.  460,  Thiorie  des  dome  causes,  London, 
1913,  pp.  12, 127,  Abhidharmakoiabhdsya,  Fr.  tr.,  London,  1914 ; 
H.  Oldenberg,  Religion  du  Veda,  tr.  V.  Henry,  Paris,  1903,  p. 
209;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  in  JRAS,  1899,  p.  79;  H.  A. 
Jaeschke,  Tib.-Eng.  Dictionary,  London,  1881,  p.  307  ; Sarat 
Chandra,  Tib.  Dictionary,  Calcutta,  1902,  p.  867 ; MimdipsaS- 
lokavdrttika,  Benares,  1898,  p.  703 ; Bodhisattvabhumi,  MS, 
Cambridge,  tol.  144a ; Sutrakftdiiga,  ii.  3 (SBB  xlv.  [1895]  393) ; 
Mahdbharata,  iii.  183.  70,  xii.  298.  18  (E.  W.  Hopkins,  Great 
Epic,  New  York,  1902,  pp.  89,  176;  JAOS  xxii.  [1901]  372); 
Anuglta,  iii.  {SBE  viii.  [1898]  241) ; Pratastapadabhd^ya, 
Benares,  1896,  p.  33.  L.  DE  LA  VALL^IE  POUSSIN. 

INCARNATION  (Chinese). — Incarnation  in 
anything  like  the  meaning  attached  to  that  term  in 
Christian  theology  is  unknown  in  Chinese  religious 
thought.  We  find  there  the  idea  of  human  beings 
elevated  to  the  sphere  of  the  divine  in  the  case  of 
those  worthies  who  are  worshipped  xidth  divine 
honours.  We  find  also  the  idea  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  spiritual  beings,  or  the  possession  by  them 
of  human  persons  who  are  their  mediums  in  such 
a way  that  the  spiritual  power  may  be  regarded  as 
temporarily  resident  in  the  medium  ; but  in  neither 
is  there  any  approach  to  the  thought  of  true 
incarnation. 

When  we  disregard  the  secondary  spiritual 
powers  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  Shang  Ti,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Supreme  is  as  remote  from  Chinese 
religious  thought.  We  have,  it  is  true,  such  ideas 
as  occur  in  connexion  with  the  birth  of  Hou  Chi. 

‘The  first  birth  of  our  people  was  from  Chiang  Yiian.  How 
did  she  give  birth  to  our  people?  She  had  presented  a pure 
offering  and  sacrificed,  that  her  childlessness  might  be  taken 
away.  She  then  trod  on  a toe-print  made  by  God  (Ti),i  and 
was  moved,  in  the  large  place  where  she  rested.  She  became 
pregnant ; she  dwelt  retired ; she  gave  birth  to  and  nourished 
a son  who  was  Hon  Ohi.  When  she  had  fulfilled  her  months, 
her  first-born  son  came  forth  like  a lamb.  There  was  no  burst- 
ing, nor  rending,  no  injury,  no  hurt— showing  how  wonderful 
he  would  be.  Did  not  God  (Shang  Ti)  give  her  the  comfort? 


1 ‘ Made  by  God ' is  by  some  Chinese  authorities  translated 
‘ made  by  the  sovereign  ’ and  so  this  element  of  the  super- 
natural is  eliminated. 


Had  He  not  accepted  her  pure  offering  and  sacrifice,  so  that 
thus  easily  she  brought  forth  her  son?’  (Shi  King,  pt.  in.  bk. 
iL  ode  1 (SBE  lu.2  (1899)  390  f.]). 

But  the  idea  of  supernatural  conception  and 
birth  must  be  distinguished  from  the  idea  of  in- 
carnation. The  former  does  not  imply  the  latter, 
and  of  the  latter  idea,  understood  as  Shang  Ti  be- 
coming man  and  revealing  himself  in  and  through 
the  development  of  a human  personality,  there  is 
no  trace  in  Chinese  thought. 

The  classical  conception  of  Shang  Ti  is  re- 
markably high.  I’hysical  anthro])ornorphism  is 
restrained,  and  no  image  of  Shang  Ti  has  ever  been 
made ; but  he  is  freely  spoken  of  as  an  ethical 
being,  righteous  and  loving.  As  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  then,  finds  its  funda- 
mental Biblical  presujiposition  in  the  conception  of 
man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  so,  if  within 
the  circle  of  Chinese  religious  ideas  it  seeks  a point 
of  attachment,  it  must  find  such  a point  in  the 
ethical  affinity  of  Shang  Ti  and  man,  which,  e.g., 
makes  Shang  Ti  the  ethical  standard  for  man’s 
imitation  (Ski  King,  pt.  iii.  bk.  i.  ode  7),  and 
underlies  the  thought  of  the  Emperor,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  worthy  of  his  po.sition,  being,  like  the  theo- 
cratic King  of  Israel,  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Perhaps, 
also,  there  might  be  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  cosmical  significance  of  the  Incarnation  the 
conception  in  ‘ The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  ’ of  the 
Sage,  in  whom  the  principles  involved  in  natuie 
are  brought  to  perfection,  and  who  in  turn  brings 
to  perfection  the  world  of  men  and  things. 

P.  J.  Maclagan. 

INCARNATION  (Egyptian). — The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  great  difficulty  in  forming  abstract 
or  general  conceptions,*  therein  resembling  certain 
negro  races  who  to  this  day  do  not  frame  such 
general  terms  as,  e.g.,  ‘ woman  ’ or  ‘ crocodile,’  but 
think  always  of  a particular  woman  or  a particular 
crocodile.*  Like  children,  therefore,  they  found 
it  difficult  to  think  of  an  e^o  or  self  as  an  integrat- 
ing conception,  and  instead  of  saying  ‘ I see,’  ‘ you 
walk,’  ‘ he  strikes,’  they  said  ‘ my  eyes  see,’  ‘ your 
legs  walk,’  ‘his  hand  strikes.’*  Similarly,  they 
lacked  originally  the  concepts  ‘ all  ’ and  ‘ whole  ’ ; 
so  that,  instead  of  the  e.xpression  ‘all  men,’  they 
used  the  phrases  ‘ each  men,’  or,  more  commonly, 
‘each  eyes,’  ‘each  legs,’  etc.,  according  to  the 
bodily  organ  concerned  in  the  particular  case. 
For  ‘ whole  ’ they  had  no  distinct  term,  but  ex- 
pressed the  idea  by  some  such  circumlocution  as 
‘ to  its  limit,’  ‘ to  its  extent,’  ‘ in  its  scope.’ ‘ 

This  inability  to  frame  abstract  ideas  operated 
powerfully  upon  the  formation  of  religious  concep- 
tions among  the  Egyptians.  The  thought  of  a 
more  or  less  abstract  deity,  e.xercising  his  power  in 
a transcendental  manner,  was  entirely  foreign  to 
the  Egyptian  mind.  Even  a supreme  being  was 
conceivable  only  as  a concrete  existence.  In  order 
that  such  a being  might  conform  to  earthly  norms, 
it  must  have  earthly  attributes,  and  give  effect 
to  its  powers  by  earthly  means.  The  Egyptian 
deities  were  accordingly  thought  of  as  being  em- 
bodied in  men,  or  in  animals,  or,  though  less 
frequently,  in  plants,  and  even  in  things  fashioned 
by  human  hands,  such  as  statues,  obelisks,  houses, 
and  temples.  A deity  had  to  eat  and  drink  ; * he 
lived  and  died.  He  w'as,  therefore,  always  con- 
nected with  a particular  locality.  If  he  went 
elsewhere,  he  deserted  his  previous  locality,  as  he 
could  not  in  his  complete  individuality  be  present 

1 A.  Wiedemann,  if X.  [1891]  42  f. 

9 K.  Weule,  Segerleben  in  Ostafrika^,  Leipzig',  1909,  p.  66. 

3 Of.  E.  de  Boug6,  Chrestomathie  (gyptiemie,  it  [Paris,  1868] 
64  e. 

4 Examples,  ib.  p.  91  ff. 

6 According  to  0.  R.  Lepsius,  Denkmdler  aus  Aegypten  und 
Aethiopien,  Berlin,  1851-69,  iii.  306,  line  16,  each  of  the  four 
obelisks  of  Thutmosis  m.  in  Thebes  received  as  sacrificial  offer- 
ings a hundred  loaves  and  four  pitchers  of  beer. 
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in  different  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  If 
he  desired  to  hear  or  to  see,  lie  required  ears  or 
eyes ; and  while,  e.y.,  ears  were  ascribed  to  a 
deity  in  large  numbers  * in  order  that  he  might 
perceive  more  sounds  and  words  than  human  beings 
can  perceive,  yet  the  faculty  was  of  limited  range. 
It  is  true  that  certain  texts  speak  occasionally  of 
a deity  as  omnipresent  and  omnipotent,  but  these 
passages  are  in  reality  invocations  designed  to 
flatter  that  particular  deity,  and  to  induce  him  to 
maintain  his  reputation  as  a supreme  power  by 
granting  his  suppliant’s  prayer.^  The  conception 
of  a truly  omnipotent  deity  was  one  that  the 
Egyptians  never  attained  ; and  that  the  ostensible 
references  to  such  are,  after  all,  but  phrases  to 
which  no  real  conviction  attached  is  made  quite 
clear  by  the  fact  tliat  similar  q^ualities  were 
ascribed  to  the  reigning  Pharaoh  in  tlie  panegyrics 
of  his  subjects.® 

AVhen  the  Egyptians  sought  to  attribute  a more 
universal  character  to  a deity  in  a precise  and 
complete  sense,  they  had  to  resort  to  a kind  of 
syncretism.  They  fabricated  a number  of  ligures 
as  manifestations  of  the  deity,  and  as  bearing  in 
that  capacity  various  names  [ren-u).  To  the 
Egyptian  mind,  however,  the  ‘ name  ’ ivas  not,  as 
in  modern  languages,  a general  term.  It  ivas  a 
thing  by  itself,  and  independent  of  the  object 
which  it  denoted,  and  it  possessed  an  immortality 
of  its  own.^  It  was  related  in  the  closest  w'ay  to 
what  it  signified,  but  was  not  identical  with  it. 
To  have  knowledge  of  a name  was  to  have  i)Ower 
over  its  bearer,  but  in  certain  cases  the  name  might 
continue  to  exist  apart  from  the  latter.  Tlie 
‘ name,’  in  fact,  was  related  to  its  bearer  in  some 
such  way  as  the  ka,  the  ha,  and  other  immortal 
elements  were  related  to  the  individual  human 
being. 

The  several  ‘ names  ’ of  a deity  were  not  simple 
incarnations  thereof,  but  w'ere  generally  distinct 
personalities.  Thus,  if  Isis  was  designated  by, 
and  worshipped  under,  various  epithets,  such  as 
Hathor,  Mut,  etc.,  these  were  not  regarded  as 
mere  emanations  existing  in  and  through  Isis,  but 
were  figures  complete  in  themselves  and  endowed 
with  a power  and  activity  of  their  own.  The 
Egyptians  did  homage  to  each  by  itself,  and  did 
not  think  of  such  homage  as  accorded  to  the 
central  deity.  When  they  wished  to  worship  Isis 
herself,  they  required  to  direct  their  thoughts 
specially  to  her.  The  primary  deity  always  re- 
mained a unity,  neither  surrendering  any  of  his 
distinctive  characteristics  to  the  subsidiary  ligures, 
nor  taking  from  them  any  of  their  attributes  or 
achievements. 

In  order  that  a deity  might  exercise  his  power 
at  a particular  place,  he  required  a material  uody, 
which  served  him  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  as 
a vesture  or  embodiment ; and,  by  way  of  facilitat- 
ing such  material  manifestation,  the  temples  were 
furnished  with  statues  or  symbols  which  corre- 
sponded to  his  supposed  coi-poreal  form,  and  could, 
accordingly,  be  used  by  him  at  once  as  a place  of 
sojourn.  When  such  object  had  been  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  deity,  it  was  regarded  as 
actually  the  deity  himself.  But  a material  tene- 
ment of  this  kind  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 

1 A god  with  77  eyes  and  77  ears  is  met  with  in  the  Magic 
Papyrus  Harris  (vii.  6),  ed.  P.  J.  Cliabas,  Ac  J'api/nts  magiqxte 
Harris,  Ohaion-sur-Saflne,  1860,  p.  39  ; of.  E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
Facsimiles  of  Egyptian  Hieratic  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum, 
London,  1910,  pi.  26,  p.  26. 

3 Of.  the  remarks  in  the  art.  God  (Egyptian),  vol.  vi.  p.  276. 

3 Papyrus  Anastasi,  ii.  pi.  6,  line  31t.  = iv.  pi.  6,  line  617,  ; of. 
G.  Maspero,  Bu  Genre  ipistolaire  chez  Ics  anciens  figypiiem, 
Paris,  1872,  p.  79  f. 

^ Wiedemann,  Die  Amulctte  dcr  alien  Sgyptcr,  Leipzig,  1910, 
p.  16,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Eng.  tr,,  London,  1897, 
p.  29311.,  in  Musfon,  xv.  [1896]  49  ff.,  and  iu  L'Egypte,  i.  [Alex- 
andria, 1896]  67311. 


Thus  the  god  of  Edfu,  in  order  to  help  the  sun-god 
against  his  enemies,  assumed  the  form  of  a winged 
solar  disk,  and  thereafter  some  portion  of  his 
divinity  always  inhered  in  this  new  figure,  which, 
accordingly,  became  one  of  the  most  potent  apo- 
tropaeic  symbols  in  the  religion  of  Egypt.*  In 
exactly  the  same  way  statues  and  symbols  likewise 
permanently  retained  something  of  the  divine  per- 
sonality. They  became  separate  deities,  whose 
existence  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  continued 
existence  of  the  original  deity  as  an  integral  entitj’, 
or  with  his  capacity  to  become  incarnate  in  similar 
fashion  at  another  place.  Here  we  encounter  a 
mode  of  thinking  which  is  found  among  many 
other  peoples,  viz.  the  belief  that  in  the  painteli 
figure,  or  even  in  a mere  reflexion,  there  inhere.s 
permanently  a part  of  the  personality  of  the 
original,  though  without  in  any  waj'  taking  from 
the  latter  any  portion  of  his  individuality. 

Such  modes  of  thought  explain  the  rise  of 
numerous  distinct  forms  of  one  and  the  same  deity 
in  a single  locality,  and  also,  when  once  he  had 
become  embodied  there  in  various  objects,  their 
continued  co-existence.  The  several  forms  were 
differentiated  from  one  another  either  bv  the  attri- 
butes which  the  deity  had  manifested  in  )us  various 
embodiments  or  by  the  sacred  localities  from  which 
he  had  been  derived  under  a certain  characteristic, 
and  at  which  he  usuall3-  resided  in  a particular 
form.  Each  of  these  forms  of  the  original  deity 
had  a distinct  individuality.  Thej'  were  repre- 
sented side  b3'  side  in  long  row.s  of  statue^  or 
reliefs,  or  else  were  enumerated  in  extensive 
lists.® 


So  far  as  a deity  was  not  compelled  by  incanta 
tions  to  abide  in  a particular  [dace  in  order  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  person  cn-^ting  the  spell, 
the  choice  among  the  various  available  forms  of 
incarnation  la)'  with  the  deity  himself.  By  means 
of  certain  spells,  a dead  man,  being  endowed  with 
magical  powers,  could,  after  his  resurrection  to 
life,  avail  himself  of  existing  embodiments  or  not, 
having  the  porver  to  assume  whatever  forms  he 
liked,  as  that  of  a bird,  a serpent,  a crocodile,  the 
god  Ptah,  etc.,  and  was  subject  to  no  compulsion 
in  the  matter. 


What  we  find  here  is  not  metempsychosis,  but  the  capacity  o( 
the  dead  to  incarnate  tliemselves  as  they  willed.  The  nuuiber 
of  possible  transformations  was  unlimited.  It  is  true  that  the 
Book  of  the  Deadly  gives  only  a few — about  twelve — but  these 
are  merely  a selection  of  peculiarly  important  forms,  and  bv  no 
means  exhaust  the  series.  The  fact  that  in  a text  of  late  origin  ■> 
the  regular  twelve  transformations  are  brought  into  relation 
with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  d.ay  doubtless  points  to  a later 
attempt  to  reduce  the  forms  to  a scheme.  But  the  arningemen: 
of  the  relative  chapters  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  shows  no  uni- 
formity, and  the  forms  given  in  that’text  arc  not  exhaustive, 
while  such  a relation  between  forms  and  hours  is  nowhere  else 
referred  to. 

Tlie  dead  might  also  assume  a human  form. 
Thus,  in  the  first  tale  of  Setna,  Ahure  becomes 
incarnate  in  Tabubue,  and  Neferkaptab  in  an  old 
man.  In  this  n.arrative,  indeed,  even  the  pieces  of 
a game  have  incarnations  as  the  lifty-two  hnman 

1 H.  E.  Naville,  Textes  relatifs  ati  myths  d'Horus,  Geneva, 
1870,  pi.  12  ff.  ; tr.  H.  Brngsoh,  ‘ Pie  Sage  von  der  gclliigelten 
Sonnenscheibe,’  in  AGO  xiv.  11869]  173-236. 

® e.g.,  the  rows  of  statues  exhibiting  the  forms  of  the  goddess 
Sechet  in  Karnak,  founded  bv  Amenophis  m.,  and  completed 
by  Sheshonk  i. ; cf.  B.  E.  Newberry,  in  xxv.  [1903] 217  If., 

M.  Benson  and  J.  Gonrlay,  The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Asher,  Lon- 
don, 1889,  pp.  31,  41,  248.  Some  of  the  figures  in  that  series 
boro  no  distinguishing  epithet,  and  were  miCnifestly  intended  to 
represent  new,  and  not  as  yet  distinctive,  t\  pes  of  incarnation 
assumed  by  the  goddess.  For  a series  of  reliefs  representing 
forms  of  Amon,  cf.,  e.g.,  Lepsius,  Deiikmiiler,  iii.  Slki,  if.  For 
lists  of  the  forms  of  Osiris,  see  the  Book  of  the.  Bead,  cxlii. — a 
chapter  which  can  bo  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Tlielian  period  ; 
of.  the  important  list  in  W.  I’leyto  and  F.  Rossi,  J'apyrus  de 
Turin,  Leyden,  1869-76,  pis.  11-13,  p.  22  ff. 

3 ixxvi.-lxxxviii.  The  texts  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  dating 
from  the  Jliddle  Kingdom  devote  numerous  cliapters  to  the 
subject ; of.  the  enumeration  given  by  G.  Udder,  in  H/tll'xvi. 
[1913]  79  f. 

4 Brugsch,  ZA  V.  [1867]  21-26  ; Wiedemann,  ih.  xvi.  [1878]  90  f 
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menials  of  Tabubue.*  The  same  text  tells  us  that 
Ahure  and  her  child  Merab  lay  buried  in  Koptos, 
and  yet  that  they  repose  in  the  tomb  of  the  lius- 
band  and  father.  They  desire  that  their  mummies 
should  likewise  be  brought  to  the  tomb — a desire 
all  the  more  natural  because  the  mummy  was 
regarded  as  the  principal  form  in  whicli  the  dead 
became  incarnate  ; it  was  a vesture  which  he  could 
restore  to  life,  and  in  which  he  could  once  more 
move  about. 

The  mummy  was  subject  to  bodily  needs,  and  the  more 
mobile  6a-soul  is  depicted  as  conveying  bread  and  water  to  it 
through  the  shaft  of  the  tomb.^  Of  equal  importance  with  the 
mummy  were  the  statues, 3 which  in  the  Old  Kingdom  were 
erected  in  the  serdab,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  chamber  of 
worship  ; in  later  times  mainly  in  the  latter.  They  were  some- 
times given  a place  in  the  temple,^  where,  being  near  the  gods, 
they  could  more  naturally  look  for  a share  in  the  sacrificial  gifts 
than  in  a tomb  situated  at  a distance.  In  particular,  statues 
were  placed  in  temples  by  kings  as  marks  of  special  distinction 
for  men  of  merit.6 

The  dead  man,  moreover,  had  a singular  power  of 
incarnation  in  relation  to  the  reliefs  in  his  tomb. 
When  he  uttered  his  magic  formula,  the  incidents 
portrayed  in  the  reliefs  became  real.  He  incarnated 
himself  in  his  own  figure,  and  at  the  same  time 
compelled  the  other  persons  and  the  animals  and 
things  depicted  in  the  relief  to  become  embodied  in 
theirs,  and  to  perform  the  actions  rejiresented.®  To 
the  same  mode  of  thought  belonged  the  notion  that 
a magician  could  by  means  of  spells  change  the  wax 
figure  of  a crocodile  into  a real  crocodile.’ 

If  beatified  men  could  thus  become  incarnate  in 
so  great  a variety  of  forms,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  same  capacity  was  assigned  to  the  gods 
also,  though  it  is  true  that  our  documents  furnish  no 
lists  of  the  forms  usually  or  possibly  assumed  by  the 
individual  deities,  or  of  the  magic  formulae  employed 
by  them  in  order  to  assume  such  incarnations. 

Of  more  importance  among  the  forms  of  incarna- 
tion resorted  to  by  the  gods  were  the  sacred 
animals.  This  idea  was  not  indigenous  to  Egypt. 
The  god-aniinals  were  originally  the  independent 
deities  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  normally 
anthropomorphic  and  spiritually  conceived  deities 
introduced  into  the  country  during  the  Nagada 
period  by  the  invading  and  conquering  peoples 
were  brought  into  relation  with  the  old  indigenous 
objects  of  worship.®  The  deity  of  a conquering 
tribe  that  settled  in  a particular  locality  was  de- 
clared to  be  identical  with  the  sacred  animal 
hitherto  worshipped  there,  and  the  latter  was 
thereafter  regarded  as  his  material  manifestation. 
But  the  deity  did  not  thereby  surrender  his  inde- 
pendent existence.  Thus  we  find,  besides  the  Ptah 
incarnate  in  Apis,  the  god  Ptah  ; and,  besides  the 
ram  Amon,  the  god  Amon.  In  these  identifica- 
tions of  deity  and  animal,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  possible  differences  in  the  distinctive  properties 
of  the  associated  pair,  and  this  inherent  disparity, 
as  we  might  expect,  permanently  stood  in  the  way 
of  a real  fusion  between  the  primitive  and  the 
incarnate  deity.  Even  when  the  similarity  of  the 
two  was  more  marked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hawk 
of  Edfu  and  the  sun-god,  they  still  maintained  a 

1 G.  Maspero,  Contes  populaires^,  Paris,  1911,  p.  123  ff.,  where 
further  literature  on  the  text  is  cited.  On  the  figures  used  as 
‘ men,’  ct.  Wiedemann,  AUdgyp.  Sagen  und  Mdrchen,  Leipzig, 
1906,  p.  136. 

2 Vignette  in  the  Papyrus  Kebket  in  the  Louvre,  ed.  T. 
Deveria  and  P.  Pierret,  Le  Papyrus  de  Heb-Qed,  Paris,  1872, 
pi.  3. 

3 On  these,  of.  Maspero,  Etudes  de  mythologie,  i.  [Paris,  1893] 
53 ff.,  77  ff. 

^ Cf.  the  numerous  statues  of  private  persons  in  the  hiding- 
place  at  Karnak,  in  G.  Legrain,  ‘ Statues  et  statuettes  de  rois 
et  de  particuliers  ’ {Cat.  du  Musie  du  Cairo,  L [Cairo,  1906],  il. 
[1909]). 

5 e.g.  Legrain,  op.,cit.  i.  23,  79. 

,6Cf.  Maspero,  Etiules  igyptiennes,  i.  [Paris,  188C]  193  f., 
Eludes  de,  mythologie,  vi.  [do.  1912]  398  f. 

i  Papyrus  Westcar;  cf.  Maspero,  Contes^populaires  p.  27  f. 

8 Wiedemann,  Der  Tierkult  der  alten  Agypter,  Leipzig,  1912, 
p.  27  ff. 


mutually  independent  existence.  The  incarnation, 
in  fact,  added  a fresh  and  independent  by-form  to 
the  deity,  but  the  distinct  individuality  of  the 
latter  remained  as  before. 

These  ideas  emanate  directly  from  the  Egyp- 
tian conception  of  what  is  involved  in  personality. 
Man  was  not  in  himself  an  integral  unity,  nor,  by 
analogy,  was  any  other  existent  being.  Each 
individual  existence  was  rather  a mosaic-like  com- 
plex of  various  severally  independent  constituents 
which  merely  happened  to  be  conjoined  in  a par- 
ticular body,  but  was  not  in  its  own  being  de- 
pendent upon  tliat  bodj^  or  its  continued  existence. 
Thus,  in  the  individual  human  personality  there 
were,  besides  the  body,  the  various  constituents  of 
tlie  soul — the  Jea,  the  ba,  the  sechem,  etc.’ — which, 
while  conjoined  in  the  man  during  life,  first  attained 
complete  independence  after  death,  each  of  them 
then  repairing  to  the  world  beyond  in  order  that, 
according  to  the  Osirian  doctrine  of  immortality, 
it  might,  as  a result  of  the  judgment  before  Osiris, 
be  once  more  united  with  the  rest  in  the  person- 
ality so  restored  in  the  realm  of  the  dead.  In 
beings  of  a higher  rank,  such  as  kings  and  gods, 
the  partition  of  the  soul  was  carried  still  further. 
These  had  not  simply  a single  ha  and  ba,  but  several 
of  each,  and  in  these  the  various  attributes  com- 
bined in  the  divine  person  were  at  a later  date 
supposed  to  be  severally  incarnated.^ 

A crucial  instance  of  the  distinct  individuality 
of  these  elements  is  found  in  the  idea  that  the 
divinity  of  the  king  might  be  detached  even  from 
himself.  In  this  case  the  divine  personality  is 
figured  as  a man  bearing  a general  resemblance 
to  the  earthly  ruler,  but  sometimes  it  wears  other 
crowns  besides  his,  and  it  seldom  has  even  the 
hawk’s  head  corresponding  to  the  hawk-soul  of 
the  Pharaoh.  It  receives  sacrificial  offerings  from 
the  king  himself,  and  bestows  upon  him  heavenly 
gifts.®  The  proper  divinity  of  the  Pharaoh  is 
embodied  in  this  figure,  but  such  disengagement 
of  a part  of  the  monarch’s  personality  in  no  way 
diminishes  his  own  individuality.  The  sacrificing 
king  remains  in  himself  complete,  and  is  in  no 
sense  a merely  partial  or  fragmentary  being. 

The  ka  of  the  Pharaoh  is  often  represented  as  a little  child — 
less  frequently  as  a grown  man  ^ — who  walks  behind  the  king, 
bearing  the  royal  fca-name  on  his  head,  and  carrying  the  roy^ 
symbols.  It  sometimes  appears  also  as  the  hieroglyphic  tran- 
script of  the  t'a-name,  furnished  with  arms  in  order  to  hold  the 
symbols.®  Here  the  incarnation  of  the  /;a-element  in  a hiero- 
glyphic expression  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual 
life,  power,  stability,  etc.,  of  the  king  are  embodied  in  the 
hieroglyphs  for  ‘life,’  ‘power,’  ‘stability,’  etc.,  which  are  fitted 
with  arms  and  legs,  and  carry  symbols  of  the  monarch.® 

Further,  attributes  which  seem  to  us  purely 
abstract  were  regarded  as  becoming  incarnate, 
as,  e.g.,  the  divine  protection,  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  blood  of  Isis,  and  is  represented 
by  the  knot-amulet  tct.  This  amulet  likewiise 
is  fitted  with  hands,’  or,  in  some  instances,  with 

1 Wiedemann,  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1895,  also  in  Congris 
provincial  des  Orientalistes,  St.  jfitienne,  1873,  p.  159  ff.,  and  in 
Musion,  XV.  [1896]  46  ff . 

2 Lists  of  the  sun-god’s  14  has,  in  F.  W.  von  Bissing,  SilA, 
1911,  no.  6,  pp.  5,  12  f.  The  sun-god,  moreover,  had  seven  has 
(J.  Diimichen,  Altagyp.  Tempelinschriften,  i.,  Leipzig,  1867, 
pi.  29  ; cf.  P.  Le  Page  Kenouf,  Life  Work,  ii.  [Paris,  1903]  241 ; 
Brugsch,  Hieroglyph.-demot.  Worterbuch,  Suppl.  ™.  [Leipzig, 
1882]  997,  and  R.  V.  Lanzone,  Dizionario  di  mitologia  egizia, 
Turin,  1881-86,  p.  1205).  We  read  often  of  the  ba-u  (pL)  of  the 
king,  though  their  precise  number  is  not  given. 

3 Lepsius,  Denkmaler,  iii.  85o,  189, 191. 

4 76.  iii.  78e. 

s Cf.  the  illustrations  in  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  A Season  in  Egypt, 
London,  1888,  pi.  20,  p.  22  ; well-defined  illustrations  in  Lepsius, 
iii.  20a,  21,  556,  61. 

8 As  in  Lepsius,  iii.  86a;  A.  Mariette,  Abydos,  i.,  Paris,  1869, 
pis.  28,  32  ; E.  Naville,  The  Festival-hall  of  Osorkon  II.,  London, 
1892,  pis.  1,  9,  14 : Lepsius,  iii.  2096  ; Mariette,  Deridirah,  i. , 
Paris,  1870,  pis.  13,  38,  44,  45,  iv.,  1873,  pis.  2,  12. 

I Book  of  the  Dead,  clvi.;  cf.  the  vignette  in  Xaville,  Das 
agyp.  Todtenbuch  der  XVIIl-XX  Dynastie,  Berlin,  1886,  L 
pi.  105. 
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a head.^  Similarly,  incarnate  forms  of  various 
senses  and  ideas,  as  taste  and  feeling,^  hearing 
and  sight,  year,  eternity,  infinity,  joy,'*  male  and 
female  darkness,'*  etc.,  are  met  with  as  deities  to 
whom  homage  is  paid,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
expected  to  manifest  an  individual  activity  in 
favour  of  the  suppliant.  Of  such  forms  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  is  Truth,  who  became  a 
goddess — the  Maat  worshipped  in  a numher  of 
temples  as  a woman  with  the  symbol  for  ‘ truth  ’ 
upon  her  head.®  Further,  the  particular  truth 
which  dwelt  in  a particular  man  or  deity  could 
become  incarnate  in  a similar  figure,  and  this  type 
of  truth  might  be  eaten  or  drunk,  while  the  king 
might  offer  it  to  the  deity.® 

The  possible  co-existence  of  a number  of  indi- 
vidually distinct  entities  in  anotlier  being  which 
yet  maintained  an  existence  independent  of  them 
is  seen  also  in  a curious  conception  of  the  royal 

erson.  The  Pharaoh  comprised  in  himself  the 

ings  of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt,  each  of  whom 
retained  his  own  individuality.  The  monarch  not 
only  bore  the  titles  and  dignities  that  severally 
belonged  to  the  two  provinces,  and  had  a double 
house  and  a double  treasury,  but,  as  king  of  either 
province,  he  also  offered  two  distinct  sacrifices,  and 
in  .some  instances  had  two  tombs,’  which,  as  it 
would  seem,  belonged  severally  to  the  king  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  the  king  of  Lower  Egyjit. 

The  king  was  regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  and 
even  as  a god.  In  this  aspect,  however,  he  was 
not  merely  the  incarnate  form  of  a particular 
deity,  but  was  a new  addition  to  the  pantheon — 
one  who,  clothed  in  a human  form  and  born  of  a 
human  mother,  lived  as  a man  amongst  men,  and 
yet  could  associate  with  the  other  godson  a footing 
of  perfect  equality.  At  death  lie  discarded  his 
purely  human  traits,  though  he  did  not  completely 
surrender  his  human  nature.  In  the  earlier  jieriod, 
he  was  supposed  to  eat  the  older  gods,  thereby 
acquiring  their  peculiar  qualities,  and  so  becom- 
ing the  supreme  divinity.®  In  later  times  the 
process  of  complete  deification  after  death,  by 
which  he  became  a kind  of  Osiris,  is  not  depicted 
in  detail . 

The  Pharaoh  owed  his  divine  nature  to  his 
having  been  begotten  by  a god — a transaction 
which  is  often  brought  clearly  before  us.®  When 
the  procreation  of  a new  deity  had  been  resolved 
upon  by  the  higher  powers,  the  god  Ra  or  Amon- 
Ra  assumed  the  form  of  the  reigning  king,  and 
visited  the  queen  upon  her  couch  in  the  palace. 
He  revealed  to  her  Iris  divine  character  ; his  love 
suffused  her  person,  and  he  begot  the  coming  ruler, 

1 e.g.,  on  the  latc-Theban  coffin  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  first 
floor,  vestibule,  no.  1161.  Similar  forms  of  incarnation  might 
be  ascribed  also  to  the  gods,  as  in  a relief  from  the  reign  of 
Amenemhat  in.,  ed.  II.  Schafer,  Amtliche\  Berichte  aus  den 
hiinigl.  Eunstsammlungen,  .xxxiii.,  Berlin,  1911-12,  cols.  40-46 
(the  Sebak  of  Crocodilopolis). 

2 Wiedemann,  in  Sphinx,  xvi.  [1912]  40  f. 

3 Altar  of  Pepi  I.  in  Turin  ; ed.  J.  Bonomi  and  S.  Sharpe,  in 
TSBA  iii.  [1874]  110  fl.,  pis.  1-3. 

4 References  for  these  and  similar  conceiitions  in  Lepsius, 

‘ Uber  die  Gutter  der  vier  Elemeute  hoi  den  Agyptern,’  in 
A BA  IF,  1860,  p.  181  ft. 

3 Cf.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Oods  of  the  Egyptians,  London, 
1904,  i.  410  ff. 

« Wiedemann,  AMQ  x.  [1887]  601  ft.;  A.  Moret,  Le  Ritxtel  du 
cultc  divin  joumalier  en  Egypte,  Paris,  1902,  p.  138  fl. 

7 Cf.  H.  R.  Hall,  JUS  xxvi.  [1906]  170  f. 

8 Pyramid  Unas,  1.  490  ff.  (tr.  Maspero,  RTr  iv.  [1883]  69  fl.). 

^e.g.,  in  reliefs  (for  Amenophis  iii.)  at  Luxor,  ed.  A.  Gayet, 

Le  Temple  de  Louxor  [=A/4m.  de  la  mission  arch,  du  Cdire, 
XV.  1],  Paris,  1894,  pis.  63-67 ; in  better  form,  with  discussion, 
Colin  Campbell,  The  Miraculous  Birth  of  King  Ainonhotep  ///., 
Edinburgh,  1912  ; at  Deir  el-Bahri  (for  (latshepsut),  ed. 
Naville,  2'he  Temple  of  Deir  el  Bakari,  ii.,  London,  1897,  pis. 
40-66  ; a fragment  (for  Ramses  n.),  ed.  C.  Campbell,  op.  cit. 
48  f.;  alluded  to  in  the  Papyrus  Westcar  (for  Itings  of  tlie  Vth 
d,yn.),  in  tlie  royal  titles,  etc.;  cf.  Wiedemann,  in  Mtision, 
xiii.  [1894]  372  f.  ; A.  Moret,  Du  Caractire  religicux  de  la 
royauU  pharaonigue,  Paris,  1902,  p.  48 ff.;  Maspero,  Etudes 
de  mytholonic,  vi.  263-286. 


and  decided  what  his  name  sliould  be.  So  far, 
however,  the  god  had  implanted  in  the  mother  only 
the  divine  element  of  tlie  son.  He  now  commL- 
sioned  the  god  Khnuphis  to  form  the  child's  bodily 
members,  and  accordingly  that  deity  fashi-med  the 
body  of  the  future  ruler,  as  also  that  oi  his  hi, 
which  was  of  like  shape  with  himself,*  upon  the 
potter’s  wheel,  while  a goddess  bestowed  life  uixm 
these  fresh  creations.®  Then  at  length  the  child 
was  born  in  the  presence  of,  and  with  the  aid  of, 
various  gods  and  godde.sses. 

The  circumstance  that,  when  the  god  b-.-gut  the 
child,  only  the  divine  element  of  the  latter  was 
created  enables  us  to  understand  why  occasionally 
not  merely  a single  deity  was  imjilicatcd  in  the 
act,  but  why  all  the  goas  might  claim  to  have 
begotten  the  Pharaoh,®  and  to  exist  in  him.  To 
the  purely  concrete  mode  of  thought  characteri.-i  ic 
of  the  Egyptians  such  an  infusion  of  deity  could 
be  most  simply  represented  after  the  manner  of  a 
[irocreation.  It  was  only  in  respect  of  this  ui\ii.e 
element,  and  not  in  respect  of  the  whole  divine 
personality,  that  the  god  became  incarnate  in  the 
king. 

That  a mere  particle  of  divinity  sufficed  to  make 
the  newly  created  king  a [lartial  incarnation  and  a 
divine  person  is  also  implied  in  the  myth  of  Ra  and 
Isis.*  Here  Isis  kneads  earth  with  the  spittle  of 
the  sun-god,  and  forms  a serpent  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  spittle,  may  be  a source  of  danger  to  the  god 
himself.  The  same  idea  is  fouiul  in  an  exi.  nt 
legend  from  the  Xllth  d3’nasty,®  in  which  Ihi.-  trie- 
to  secure  a portion  of  the  seed  of  Set  as  a means  of 
gaining  power  over  him.  In  such  instances  the 
imiilanted  particle  of  deity  does  not  always  carry 
with  it  the  entire  range  o^  the  divine  nature  a-;  an 
incarn.ation  in  another  being.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  is  onlj'  a particular  attribute  that  is  tran.--fevn  d 
in  this  way.  Thus  the  man  who  sucks  the  milk  of 
a goddess  or  a sacred  cow  absorbs  thereby,  not  her 
entire  divine  ego,  but  only  her  inherent  immor- 
tality\® 

The  choice  of  the  reigning  monarch's  figure  for 
the  act  of  iirocreation  was  determined  bj'  the  fact 
that  the  god,  on  other  occasions  of  his  intercourse 
as  an  incarnate  being  with  the  king,  chose  a form 
which  corresponded  externally  to  that  of  the 
Pharaoh  then  upon  the  throne.  Inasmuch  as  the 
two  homologous  figures  both  existed  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  the  deity  diil  not  become  in- 
carnate in  the  king,  but  rea'lly  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent figure  of  similar  appearance.  This  ligure 
might  he  designated  by  a special  name,  which 
applied  both  to  thedeitj’  and  to  the  reigning  king. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Amon  of  Ramses  ii.,\)f  the 
Sechet  of  Sahura,’  etc.  When  a monument,  and 
especially  a temple  or  chapel,  was  founded,  not  by 
a king,  but  by  a nrivate  individual,  the  latter  was, 
equally  with  the  King,  regarded  as  the  creator  of  a 
new  divine  by-form.  Thus,  e.g.,  in  the  reign  of 
Ramses  ii.  worshiji  is  said  to  have  been  accorded, 

1 The  ha  and  its  relation  to  the  man  have  been  disciissod  most 
recently — with  references  to  earlier  works — by  Maspero,  in 
Memnon,  vi.  [1912]  125  ff. 

2 Naville,  op.  cit.  ii.  pi.  48  ; Gayet,  qp.  eit.  pi.  06.  On  the  life, 
givinij  frog-deities  of  Egypt,  cf.  .4.  Jacoby  and  W.  Sinegelberg, 
in  Sphinx,  vii.  [1903]  216ff.,  viii.  [1904]  78t.;  and  on  the  closely 
related  idea  that  frogs  might  be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the 
Nile,  Wiedemann,  in  OLZ  xi.  [1908],  col.  179  ff. 

3 As,  e.g.,  in  tiie  Stele  of  Kuban,  ed.  E.  Prisse  d’.4vennes. 
Monuments  (gyptiens,  Paris,  1847,  pi.  21,  1.  8. 

4 Pleyto-Ro'ssi,  Papyrus  do  I’un'n,  pis.  31,  77.  lSl-8  ; tr. 
Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Enyptians,  64  ff. 

op.  LI.  Grillith,  Hieratic  Pa;>yri  ftvm  Kahun  and  Gurob, 
London,  1898,  pi.  8,  p.  4;  of.  Wiedemann,  In  Sphinx,  xiv.  [1911] 
89  ff. 

6 Wiedemann,  ‘Pio  Milchverwandtschaft  ini  alteii  .ligypten, 
in  Am  Urquell,  iii.  [1892)26911. 

7 Cf.  the  texts  given  by  L.  Borchardt  in  MitUilungen  der 
drutschen  Orient-Gesellsehaft,  no.  xxxvii.  (.Vug.  1908]  29  f.; 
Brugseh,  Recucil  de  monuments  igyptiens,  i.  [Leipsig,  1802],  pi. 
4,  no.  8. 
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not  only  to  the  Ptah  of  Ramses  himself,  but  also 
to  the  Ptah  of  a certain  Menna.' 

Besides  real  incarnations,  however,  considerable 
interest  attaches  in  Egypt  to  pseudo-incarnations. 
The  adept  in  magic,  when  uttering  his  spells, 
frequently  claimed  to  be  a particular  deity,  and  as 
such  demanded  obedience  and  threatened  the 
powers  that  resisted  him.^  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  he  actually  believed  himself  to  be  the  god  in 
question,  but  he  was  at  all  events  convinced  that 
such  a claim  would  make  an  impression  upon  other 
gods.  By  way  of  making  the  identification  more 
emphatic,  the  adept  in  some  cases  had  the  name  of 
the  particular  deity  inscribed  upon  his  person. 
From  similar  motives  the  names  of  Isis  and 
Nephtliys  respectively  rvere  inscribed  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  two  principal  female  mourners  who 
recited  the  dirges  in  mourning  celebrations,  and 
effected  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  person  by 
sympathetic  magic.®  AVhether  in  early  times 
masks  of  the  gods  likewise  were  employed  with  a 
view  to  a more  complete  identification  cannot  be 
decided  by  the  extant  records,  but  the  practice  is 
attested  in  connexion  with  the  cult  of  Isis  in  the 
Hellenistic  period,  and  may  well  go  back  to  earlier 
usage. 

Again,  the  glorified  dead^  and  the  gods  might 
assume  the  forms  of  other  deities.  Thus  Isis  took 
the  form  of  a sacred  cow,  and  Horus  that  of 
the  Apis  bull,  in  order  to  reach  the  city  of  Apis 
unmolested.®  In  this  case  the  incarnation  was 
effected,  not  in  the  sacred  cow  and  the  Apis  bull 
themselves,  but  in  figures  resembling  them,  and 
so,  of  course,  commanding  a like  degree  of  respect. 
The  story  in  rvhich  Batau  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a bull  with  all  the  beautiful  symbols 
in  its  hair,  and  thus  to  have  been  honoured  as  a 
sacred  bull — though  in  reality  it  was  not  such  ® — 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  Avay.  This  text 
also  shoAvs  the  vast  variety  of  possible  metamor- 
phoses Avhich  a higher  being  might  assume  in  his 
incarnations.  When  the  bull  had  been  slaughtered, 
Batau  caused  two  trees  to  arise  fi  om  the  drops  of 
its  blood,  and  in  these  he  then  took  up  his  abode. 
From  the  trees,  again,  he  passed,  in  the  form  of  a 
splinter,  into  the  body  of  a Avoman.  She  became 
pregnant,  and  the  child  she  brought  forth  Avas  his 
final  form  of  incarnation,  i.e.  Batau  himself. 

In  most  cases  a particle  of  the  being  incarnating 
himself  Avas  implanted  in  the  neAV  form  that  he 
adopted,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  But  certainly  the  Egyptians, 
Avith  their  concrete  habit  of  thought,  persistently 
sought  to  invest  all  beings  Avith  a tangible  and 
material  form.  If  the  gods,  or  the  dead,  or  any 
other  entities  Avere  to  endure  and  to  evince  their 
poAver,  they  could  do  so  only  by  means  of  an  in- 
carnate form. 

LiTERATnEE. — There  is  as  yet  no  monograph  on  the  Egyptian 
ideas  of  incarnation.  Apart  from  the  passages  cited  in  the 
article,  we  have  in  modern  literature  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 

1 See  a writing-palette  in  Berlin,  no.  6764.  The  omission  of 
the  cartouche  and  the  mode  of  writing  the  name  Menna  show 
that  the  reference  here  is  not,  as  Erman  {ZA  xxix.  [1S91]  48  ff.) 
supposed,  to  King  Menes,  but  to  a private  individual — perhaps 
that  charioteer  of  Ramses  ii.  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Pentaur 
poem. 

2 Wiedemann,  Magic  und  Zauberei  im  alien  Agypten,  Leipzig, 
1905,  p.  13  ff.  Of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the 
Jfagic  Papyrus  Leyden,  no.  348,  pi.  11,  line  2 ff.,  ed.  Pleyte, 
Etudes  igyptologiques,  Leyden,  1866,  p.  173  ff.;  cf.  Pap.  Ebers, 
ed.  G.  Ebers,  Leipzig,  1875,  pi.  1. 

3 See  lamentations  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  in  the  Papyrus  Berlin, 
no.  1425,  ed.  P.  J.  de  Horrack,  (Euvres  diverses,  Paris,  1907,  p. 
34  ff.;  and  in  the  Papyrus  of  Nes-min  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  no. 
10188,  pi.  1,  1.  4 ; cf.  Budge,  Facsimiles  of  Egyptian  Hieratic 
Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  1. 

4 Attested  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pyramid  of  Pepi  i.,  in 
which  (line  166)  that  king  takes  the  head  of  the  Anubis  jackal. 

5 J.  Diimichen,  Die  Oasen  der  libj/schen  Wiiste,  Strassburg, 
1877,  pi.  6,  p.  27 ; cf.  Brugsch,  in  ZA  xvii.  [1879]  19. 

ij  Papyrus  d'Orbiney,  pi.  14  ff.;  cf.  Maspero,  Contes  popu- 
laires*,  p.  1 ff. 


except  treatises  dealing  generally  with  the  Egyptian  religion, 
as  cited  in  the  artt.  Egyptian  Religion,  vol.  v.  p.  236  f.,  and 
God  [Egyptian],  vol.  vi.  p.  279.  A.  WIEDEMANN. 

INCARNATION  (Greek  and  Roman). — The 
term  ‘ incarnation  ’ usually  implies  God  liecoming 
man,  and  connotes  the  opposite  process  to  ‘apo- 
theosis.’ But  thought  Avavers  in  a curious  Avay 
between  the  two.  When  virtue  in  man’s  esteem 
has  Avon  its  Avay  to  heaven,  Avhen  a Pollux,  a 
Hercules,  an  Augustus,  a Bacchus,  a Quirinus — to 
employ  the  examples  used  by  Horace  (Carm.  ill. 
iii.  9-15) — have  assumed  their  seat  at  the  celestial 
board,  and  begun  to  quaff'  the  nectar  of  the  gods, 
then  it  is  suspected  that  merit  so  transcemlent 
must  have  been  of  heavenly  origin,  and  a birth- 
story  is  invented  Avhich  goes  to  shoAv  that  the 
person  Avho  has  been  apotheosized  Avas  in  reality 
already  divine. 

Strictly  speaking,  incarnation  means  the  putting 
on  of  ffesh  by  the  divine  ; it  need  not  necessarily 
be — although,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  usually  is — 
the  ffesh  of  man.  When  Zeus  visited  Leda  in  the 
form  of  a SAvan,  that  Avas  incarnation  as  much  as 
Avhen  he  visited  Alcmene  in  the  form  of  Amphi- 
tryon ; but  Ave  must  insist  on  flesh  of  some  kind. 
There  would  be  no  propriety  in  applj-ing  the  term 
incarnation  to  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Danae  in  the 
shape  of  a shoAver  of  gold.  Artemis,  according  to 
one  legend,  compassed  the  destruction  of  Otus  and 
Ephialtes  by  turning  herself  into  a stag,  and 
running  betAveen  the  young  giants,  Avho  shot  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  to  hit  the  beast.  We  have 
also  an  instance  of  this  loAver  form  of  incarnation 
in  the  tale  that  on  the  appearance  of  another  of 
earth’s  monstrous  brood  the  gods  AAere  so  terrified 
that  they  changed  themselves  into  beasts  and  took 
refuge  in  Egypt,  this  part  of  the  story  being  per- 
haps a Greek  attempt  to  account  for  the  theriolatry 
in  the  Nile  country. 

To  the  Greek  mind  the  specific  difference  be- 
tAveen  gods  and  men  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
Avere  immortal  and  the  latter  mortal  (except  in  case 
of  apotheosis).  All  other  difl'erences,  as  in  Avisdom 
and  beauty,  AA-ere  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Herein 
is  the  key  to  the  Greek  concept  of  incarnation,  and 
throughout  the  pagan  period  it  was  really  believed 
that  the  gods  could  and  did  assume  the  form  of 
men.  Their  motives  for  so  doing  Avere  many  and 
various,  but  the  most  prominent  was  to  gratify 
their  amorous  desires.  The  sons  of  Zeus  by  human 
mothers  Avere  innumerable.  Among  them  Avere 
Perseus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Avho  Avere  specially 
called  ‘the  sons  of  Zeus’  (though  it  is  said  that 
only  one  Avas  really  so),  Heracles  and  Bacchus, 
Aiacus  and  Sarpedon.  The  mothers  of  these  Avere 
Danae,  Leda,  Alcmene,  Semele,  zEgina,  and  Lao- 
dameia.  Many,  too,  Avere  the  sons  of  Poseidon, 
most  of  whom  are  marked  by  gigantic  size  and 
insolence.  Of  the  three  brothers  Avho  divided  the 
Avorld  betAveen  them.  Hades  alone  seems  to  have 
been  Avithout  issue  of  any  kind. 

The  sons  of  the  gods  did  not  fail  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  sires  in  the  Avay  of  amours  Avith 
mortal  maids  or  matrons ; and,  in  consequence,  a 
particular  member  of  a human  family  might  have 
in  him  or  her  a strain  of  the  divine.  Thus  Theseus 
was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Poseidon,  Troilus 
the  son  of  Apollo  by  Hecuba,  Deianeira  was  said 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Dionysus,  Meleager 
the  son  of  Ares,  Linus  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  so  on. 
These  Avere  perhaps  appreciations  arising  out  of 
the  characters  of  those  persons  either  in  fact  or  in 
fiction  ; but  one  obvious  motive  for  the  invention 
of  such  stories  was  the  general  desire  to  ally 
oneself  Avith  the  divine.  Thus  Hellen  was  said  to 
have  been  really  the  son  not  of  Deucalion,  but  of 
Zeus,  Avhich  at  once  conferred  the  patent  of  nobility 
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upon  every  Hellene.  All  Greek  physicians  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Asclepius,  and  so  from 
Apollo;  and  on  the  same  lines  Socrates  is  made 
playfully  to  argue  in  the  Euthyphro  (11  C)  that  all 
sculptors  were  descended  from  Da;dalus,  and  so 
from  Ilephmstus. 

But  love  was  not  the  only  motive  which  induced 
divine  beings  to  take  human  llesli  upon  them.  It 
was  anger  at  the  gods  that  drove  Demetcr  to 
leave  heaven  and  incarnate  herself  as  a woman. 
It  was  to  gratify  her  spite  against  Heracles  that 
Hera  assumed  the  form  of  an  Amazon.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  it  is  the  censorship  of  human  morals 
that  is  the  operating  motive.  Thus  it  was  to 
test  the  insolence  of  Laomedon  that  Apollo  and 
Poseidon  assumed  the  form  of  men  ; and  the  great 
god  Zeus  himself  came  to  earth  in  the  likeness 
of  a working  man  (Apollod.  iii.  98,  eUacrOeU  dvopl 
X^pvwv),  in  order  to  make  trial  of  Lycaon  and  his 
lifty  sons,  who  excelled  all  men  in  impiety.  The 
same  motive  underlies  the  well-known  story  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  which  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  genius  of  Ovid  ; and  we  know  from  Hesiod 
that  the  belief  was  entertained  that  the  gods 
roamed  the  earth  in  the  likeness  of  men  to  take 
note  of  human  conduct.  That  is  the  highest  moral 
use  that  is  made  of  the  idea  of  incarnation  in  pagan 
mythology. 

The  idea  of  divine  birth  appears  now  .and  then 
among  the  Greeks  even  in  historical  times.  Plato, 
after  he  had  achieved  immortality  for  his  writings, 
was  reported  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo.  He 
is  the  only  philosopher  who  has  attained  the 
honour  of  a birth-story.  The  Spartan  king 
Demaratus,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  (vi.  69),  was 
declared  by  his  mother  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
hero  Astrabacus ; but  then  there  was  a malicious 
counter-statement  that  the  supposed  hero  was 
really  the  donkey-driver.  Alex.ander  the  Gre.at 
was  believed  even  in  his  own  lifetime  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Ammon  ; a.nd  there  is  a story  told  by 
Plutarch  (Alex.  3)  that  the  reason  for  the  loss  of 
Philip’s  eye  was  that  he  had  peeped  through  the 
keyhole  of  his  wife’s  chamber,  and  had  seen  the 
god  in  tlie  form  of  a serpent  entwined  about  her 
couch.  The  birth-story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is 
an  echo  of  m.any  similar  tales  in  Greek  mythology. 

Literature;. — See  references  in  te.\t  and  art.  Greer  Rklioion. 

St.  George  Stock. 

INCARNATION  (Indian). — The  tenet  of  inc.ar- 
nation  (avatdra)  is  a fundamental  one  in  medimval 
and  modern  Hindu  religion  as  taught  in  the 
Purdnas  and  similar  works  ; it  is  so  especially 
with  the  Visnuites,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
worship  either  Riima  or  Krsna,  the  two  hast  inc.ar- 
nations  of  Visnu,  not  that  god  in  his  proper  form  ; 
the  reverse  holds  good  with  6iva,  who  is  adored  as 
such,  or  under  one  of  his  v.arious  forms  which 
cannot  be  properly  called  inc.arnations.  We  must, 
therefore,  examine  the  inc.arnations  of  Visnu  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  inc.arnation  as 
conceived  in  India,  and  to  form  .an  idea  concerning 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  complex  body  of 
beliefs  on  the  subject. 

The  theory  of  the  inc.arnations  of  Visnu  pre- 
supposes the  recognition  of  Visnu,  or,  as  he  is 
more  appropriately  called  in  this  connexion, 
Narfly.ana,  as  the  Supreme  God,  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  universe,  the  upholder  not  only  of  the 
cosmic,  but  also  of  the  moral,  order  of  the  world. 
When  the  enemies  to  his  rule  endanger  the  order 
of  the  world,  the  god  incarnates  himself  for  tlio 
purpose  of  defending  it.  This  is  expressed  in  two 
much  quoted  verses  of  the  Bhagnvadgitd,  (iv.  7 f. ) : 

‘Whenever  there  is  a decline  of  the  Law,  O Bharata,  and  an 
increase  of  iniquity,  then  I put  forth  myseif  (in  a new  hirtli). 
For  the  rescue  of  the  pious  and  tor  the  destruction  of  tlie  evil- 
doers, for  the  establishment  of  tt.o  Law  I am  liorn  in  ei'cry 
ago.’ 
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Originally,  therefore,  the  number  of  tln-s:;  a - 
pearances  or  births  of  tlie  Lord  seems  to  ' 1 . 

regarded  as  indefinite  ; but  theological  ' lation 
tended  not  only  to  li.x  tlie  number  of  im  . n nations, 
but  also  to  define  more  clearly  their  relation  co  the 
Supreme  God.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  account 
of  the  incarnations  in  the  Harivaiiiia,  i.  ch.  42  f. 
It  commences  with  a verse  made  up  of  the  begin- 
ning and  the  slightly  altered  end  of  the  passage 
from  the  Bhagavadgitd  just  quoted  : 

‘ Whenever  there  is  a decline  of  the  Law,  O Bhara'-i,  then  the 
Ixird  appears  for  the  establishment  of  the  Law.' 

And  it  continues : 

‘One  form  of  him,  the  best  one,  for  ever  abii  vs  in  heaven 
practising  austerities  (Narayaija  seems  to  be  intendc  ’),  tl  o 
second  [form]  is  gone  to  sleep  on  his  couch,  for  the  d.-- '.ructioi 
and  creation  of  beings,  meditating  on  his  mysteriou-  « :If : v. ho 
after  Bleeping  a thousand  aeons  becomes  manifeit  for  tin  ’ ur- 
pose  of  action,  at  the  end  of  a thousand  years,  ns  the  g -.1  • f 
gods,  the  Lord  of  tlie  world  [Vi^iju].’ 

Then  some  of  his  incarnations  are  reha.-d,  the 
last  of  which— that  of  Kalkl — being  designitled  li- 
the tenth  (v.  2368),  proves  that  the  number  of  hi.- 
incarnations  amounted  to  ten,  as  in  later  tinn 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  place  the  incarna- 
tions are  called  prudurhhava,  ‘ manifestation,’  and 
not  avatdra,  which  has  since  become  the  current 
term  ; thus  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  ten  avatar,-  -.' 
of  Visnu.  According  to  tlie  common  belief  tlif'c 
are  : (1)  Fish,  (2)  Tortoise,  (3;  Boar,  (4)  Man-lion, 
(5)  Dwarf,  (6)  Parasurama,  (7)  Rama,  (8)  Krsna,  :■  j 
Buddha,  and  (10)  Kalki,  whose  incarnation  is  siili 
to  come.' 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  various  incarnations  of 
Visnu,  we  shall  lind  that  they  fall  into  several 
groups.  First  the  Vranana,  or  Dw  arf,  incarnaticn 
is  a legend  developed  from  a mythical  feat  of  Visnu 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bigveda,  viz.  tim 
three  strides  with  which  he  measured  the  thn  ■ 
worlds.  Secondly,  the  Kfirma,  or  Tortoise,  and 
the  Varaha,  or  Boar,  incarnations  ascribe  to  him 
deeds  which  originally  were  believed  to  have  li.  en 
performed  by  Prajapati  the  Creator  (see  Satapat/',  ( 
Brdhmnna,  vil.  v.  1,  5 ; Taittirhja  Sai'n/iitd,  vi.  ii. 
42;  Taittirhja  Aranyaka,  i.  13;  and  Satapatha 
Brdhmana,  Xtv.  i.  2,  11).  Prajapati  is  freqnentlj’ 
represented  as  taking  one  form  or  otlier  for  some 
speci.al  purpose  ; in  our  case  the  reason  of  his  being 
assumed  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a tortoise  and 
of  a boar  may  have  been  th.at  his  primitive  worship 
had  been  of  a theriomorphic  character,  at  least, 
with  some  classes  of  the  people.  Vhen  Narayan.i 
(Visnu)  became  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  Crc.-itor 

' The  incarnations  (prddnrbhdva)  actually  rvlatoii  in  the 
Ilarii'dVi.^a  (loc.  cit.)  are:  (1)  Varali.a,  (2)  JIun-lion,  (3)  Dwarf, 
(4)  Datt;Ure3'a,  (.'>)  Jamadagnja  (BaraSuranui),  (G)  Rama,  (7) 
Kysna,  and  (S)  Kidki,  which,  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  called  (ho 
tenth.  In  the  Santip.arvan  of  the  Malidlihdratu  (cocxxxix. 
103=12906 f.)  the  following  incarnations  (prddurhtdvr.)  are 
enumerated  : (1)  Haiiisa,  (2)  Tortoise,  (3)  Fish,  (()  Boar,  (o) 
Dwarf,  (6)  (Faraiu)  Rama,  (J)  Rilina  Daiarathi,  (S)  Satiata 
(«rfi.'a),  and  (9)  Kalki.  The  B/iagavad,jUd  (loc.  cit.)  speaks  of 
the  ‘many  birtlis’  (janindiii)  of  the  god;  the  Slahnhhdrnto, 
Vanapdrva  (-187),  of  the  ‘thousands  of  his  manifestations’ 
(prddurbhdvn).  Of  the  account  in  the  Matspa  ami  Bhdgavatit 
I'urdvds,  Muir  (On'g.  Skr.  Tc.i  ts,  iv.o  [1S73J  165  f.)  saj  s : 
‘Visgu’s  incarnations  are  then  cnuineratcd  (.ilatsva  /’iinipu, 
xlvii.  234-254),  viz.  (1)  a portion  of  him  sprung  from  Dharma, 
(2)  the  Narasiiiiha,  or  Man-lion,  and  (3)  the  Dwar',  incarnations, 
which  are  called  the  celestial  manifestations  (sambhuti).  the 
remaining  seven  being  the  human  incarnations  caused  by 
Snkra's  curse.  These  seven  are  : (4)  the  Dattatreya,  (5)  Man- 
dh.atr,  (6)  Para4urama,  (7)  Rama,  (S)  Vedavyasa,  (9)  liuddha,  anil 
(to)  katki  incarnations.  (Eight  instead  of  seven  .are  obtained  it, 
with  the  Marathi  expounder,  we  understand  the  beginning  of 
verse  243  to  refer  to  Krsna.)  The  Bhagdrata  J'ltrdna  gives 
twenty-two  incarnations  (i.  in.  1 ff.),  viz.  those  in  the  forms  of 
(1)  I’urnsa,  (2)  Varaha,  or  the  Boar,  (3)  Nar.ada,  (4)  Nara  an.l 
N.arayaga,  (fi)  Kai'ila,  (G)  PattStreya,  (7)  Ynjna,  or  Sacriflee,  (8) 
Rsahlm,  (9)  Prthu,  (10)  Matsj'a,  or  the  Fish,  (11)  Kurma,  or  the 
Tortoise,  (12  ami  13)  Dhanvantari,  (14)  Narasniihn,  or  the  Man- 
lion,  (16)  V.lmana,  or  the  Dwarf,  (IG)  Parasnramn,  (17)  Veda- 
vyasa, (18)  R5ma,  (19  and  20)  Bnlarama  and  ICrspa,  (21)  Buddha, 
aiul  (22)  Kalki.  Tlie  last  two  are  represented  as  future.  But 
the  incarnations  (avaldra)  of  Visnu  are  innumerable,  like  the 
rivulets  flowing  from  an  inexhaustible  lake.  (Isis,  Manus  gods, 
sons  of  Manus,  Prajapatis  are  all  portions  of  him.’ 
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and  Lord  of  the  world,  he  stepped  into  the  place 
of  Prajapati,  the  Creator  in  the  period  of  the 
Brdhmanas,  and  the  deeds  of  Prajapati  were 
transferred  to  Visnu.  In  this  class  of  incarnations 
we  may  reckon,  besides  the  Tortoise  and  Boar 
incarnations,  the  Matsya,  or  Fish,  incarnation, 
which  refers  to  the  legend  of  Mann’s  being  saved 
by  a fish  during  the  Deluge ; for  that  fish,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  version  of  the  story  in  the 
Blahdbhdrata  (iii.  187  = 12474  ff. ),  reveals  himself  as 
Brahma  Prajapati.  The  incarnation  of  Narasiriiha, 
or  the  Man-lion,  stands  by  itself,  or  might  be 
ranged  with  the  Dwarf  incarnation;  it  refers  to 
a popular  legend  of  Visnu  killing,  in  the  form  of  a 
Man-lion,  the  demon  Hiranyakasipu — a legend 
wliich  is  once  alluded  to  in  the  Vedic  literature, 
viz.  Taittirlya  Aranyaka,  X.  i.  6. 

The  remaining  three  incarnations,  viz.  those  of  ParaSurama, 
of  Rama  DaSarathi,  and  of  Kysna,  have  this  in  common,  that 
those  heroes  had  originally  no  connexion  with  Visnu.  The 
story  of  ParaSurama  itself,  as  told  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  (iii. 
115  ff.,  xii.  49),  has  no  reference  to  Visnu,  but  the  first  book  of 
the  Sdmdpaxia,  which  is  a later  addition  to  that  epic,  contains 
a continuation  of  Paraiurama’s  story,  according  to  which  the 
hero  was  in  possession  of  Visnu’s  bow  and  met  the  young  Rama, 
son  of  Daiaratha,  expressly  to  subdue  him  ; but  the  latter,  who 
had  already  broken  Siva’s  bow,  now  bent  Vijnu’s  bow  and  de- 
prived Par^urama  of  his  glory.  This  legend,  apparently  a late 
Invention,  would  be  absurd  on  the  supposition  that  both  llamas 
are  incarnations  of  Vifpu,  since  then  the  god  would  humiliate 
himself ; but  it  shows  that  Paraiurama  had,  in  popular  tales, 
been  brought  into  some  connexion  with  Vi^nu  ; and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  name  Rama,  which  he  shares  with  the 
more  famous  seventh  incarnation  of  Visnu,  may  have  facilitated 
his  reception  in  the  series  of  incarnations  of  that  god.  He  was 
recognized  as  such  at  the  time  of  the  redaction  of  the  present 
text  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  (see  note  on  p.  193b),  and  thus  in  the 
introduction  of  his  story  there  (iii.  115)  a confused  passage  is 
Inserted  (v.  15-19)  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  current 
belief. 

The  incarnations  witli  which  we  iiave  dealt  seem 
more  or  less  to  be  set  up  by  theological  speculation 
rather  than  to  have  constituted  part  of  a general 
and  popular  belief.  It  is  different,  however,  witli 
the  two  next  incarnations,  those  of  Rama  and 
Krsna.  They  are  the  only  ones  which  have  any 
Iiractical  importance  in  the  religion  of  India  ; for, 
as  stated  above,  their  worshippers  form  a consider- 
able part  of  the  Hindus  and  the  great  majority  of 
Visnuites.  Hence  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  enter 
into  more  details  with  regard  to  tliese  two 
avatdras.  According  to  the  unanimous  belief  of 
the  Hindus,  Rama  came  long  before  Krsna,  the 
former  at  the  end  of  the  Treta,  the  latter  at  the 
end  of  the  Dvapara,  Yuga.  The  reason  of  this 
belief  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  Edmdyana, 
which  celebrates  the  life  and  deeds  of  Rama,  does 
not  mention  Krsna,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Mahdbhdrata,  in  which  Krsna  plays  a most  im- 
portant part,  not  only  frequently  mentions  Rama 
and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Rdmdrjana  as  belong- 
ing to  a past  age,  but  also  relates  his  adventure  in 
a lengthy  episode  (Ramopakhyana). 

In  tlie  case  of  Rama  we  seem  to  watch  an  incar- 
nation in  the  making,  for  in  the  original  parts  of 
the  Bdmdyana,  viz.  bks.  ii.-vi.,  the  poet  regards 
his  hero  as  essentially  human,  and  seems  entirely 
to  ignore  his  divine  character.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  fully  acknowledged  in  bks.  i.  and  vii.,  which 
by  common  consent  of  all  critics  are  declared  to  be 
later  additions.^  Therefore  between  the  composi- 

1 This  question  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  bj*  Muir, 
Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  iv.  411  ft.  As  it  is  important  for  the  problem 
under  discussion,  we  adduce  here  an  argument  which,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  is  conclusive.  Near  the  end  of  the  original 
work  occurs  a chapter  (vi.  117)  which  is,  without  doubt,  a 
later  addition.  It  relates  that,  when  Site  entered  the  fire,  the 
gods  appeared  and  Brahma  declared  Rama  to  be  Narayana,  the 
highest  deity,  etc.  ; for  Rama  had  thought  himself  a man  till 
then.  Now,  if  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  original  poem  Rama 
had  been  asserted  to  be  Narayana,  no  such  passage  as  the  above 
could  have  been  inserted  in  this  place ; nor  would  the  author  of 
the  original  work  have  deferred  till  its  end  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  hero  is  no  other  than  the  highest  god.  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  is  tire  only  passage  in  this  epic  in  which  we  meet  with 
a name  of  Krsqa. 


tion  of  the  original  work  and  the  audition  of  tliese 
later  parts  the  belief  that  Rama  is  an  incarnation 
of  Visnu  must  have  arisen  and  have  gained  uni- 
versal a-ssent.  Before  that  time  Rama  had  been 
an  epic  hero,  but  the  Bdmdyana  seems  to  liave 
made  him  immensely  popular.  Since  the  poet  has 
described  him  as  the  best  of  men,  the  most  dutiful 
son  and  loving  husband,  as  possessed  of  everj’ 
virtue,  in  short,  as  a model  of  morality,  he  became 
the  favourite  of  the  people  at  large  and  so  the 
subject  of  veneration.  1 There  is  still  another 
cause  for  Rama’s  promotion  to  divine  rank.  His 
adventures  are  of  such  a wonderful  character  that 
he  certainly  appears  more  than  a common  mortal ; 
he  associates  with  .superhuman  beings  represented 
as  monkeys  and  be.ars,  he  undertakes  an  expedition 
against  Lanka  over  one  hundred  yojanas  ot  sea, 
fights  and  vanquishes  the  demon  race  of  the 
Raksasas,  etc.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  epic  hero  became  a popular  god,  and  that 
in  order  to  account  for  his  divine  dignity,  notwith- 
standing his  human  character,  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  highest 
god — as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu. 

This  belief  has  a popular  as  well  as  a speculative 
side.  The  latter  is  determined  by  the  ideas  about 
brahma,  the  evolution  of  the  world  from  it,  and 
the  identification  of  Karayana  with  Brahma.  The 
))opular  side  of  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of 
Visnu  is  to  some  extent  founded  on  that  god’s 
popular  character  as  destro3'er  of  demons  (daitydri) ; 
Visnu  vanquishes  the  fiends  to  relieve  the  world, 
gods  and  men,  from  their  oppression.  The  same 
function,  ascribed  to  some  minor  deity,  becomes 
the  bond  that  connects  him  with  Visnu  in  popular 
opinion.  The  idea  of  manifestation  was  probably 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  mind  of  the  people  ; they 
required  a more  material  link  between  the  god  and 
his  incarnation.  In  fables  and  epic  poetry  the 
connexion  of  a hero  with  a god  is  usuallj'  accounted 
for  by  a myth  relating  how  the  god  begot  the  hero 
in  question  with  some  girl  or  woman  ; the  hero  is 
the  oflspring  of  the  god.  This  relation  did  perhaps 
savour  of  ulegitimacj' ; at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
assumed  in  the  case  of  the  highest  god  and  his 
manifestations,  but  was  replaced  by  one  of  a more 
mystical  character.  The  story  about  Visuu’s  in- 
carnation in  Rama  is  told  in  the  Bdmdyana,  i. 
15  fl:'. 

The  gods  complain  to  Brahma  about  the  oppression  and 
violence  of  the  Rak^a  Ravana,  on  whom  he  had  • onierred  the 
boon  that  he  could  not  be  killed  by  a god.  Bat,  as  he  could  t>e 
slain  by  a man,  Visnu  consents  to  be  born  as  such  in  the  persons 
of  the  four  sons  of  King  Daiaratha  by  his  three  wives.  When 
that  king  celebrates  a sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  begetting 
sons,  Vi§nu  appears  in  the  sacrificial  fire  and  gives  Daiaratha  a 
big  vessel  filled  with  divine  sacrificial  food  (pdgasa)  which  he 
enjoins  him  to  divide  among  his  wives.  Kausaij'a  gets  half  of 
the  potion,  and  Sumitra  and  Kaikeyi  the  remaining  part,  but  in 
unequal  portions.2  In  due  time  all  the  three  queens  are  delivered 
of  sons,  Kausalya  of  Rama,  Sumitra  of  Laksmapa  and  Satrughna, 
and  Kaikeyi  of  Bharata. 

In  accordance  tvitb  this  stoiy,  the  incarnation  of 
Visnu  is  not  of  the  same  degree  in  aU  four  sons ; 
but  his  essence  is  present  to  a greater  degree  in 
Rama  than  in  his  brothers.  Probably  Rama  alone 
was  originally  considered  an  incarnation,  and  his 
brothers  were  only  later,  through  their  connexion 
with  him,  regarded  as  partial  incarnations.  By  a 
similar  process  the  wife  of  Rama,  Sita,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu's  wife, 
Laksmi,  thouoh  originally  Sita  seems  to  have  been 
a chthonic  deity  before  she  became  an  epic 
heroine.®  These  detaDs,  however,  are  apparently 

1 In  the  original  story  on  which  Yalmiki  based  his  epic,  the 
character  of  Rama  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  perfection. 
He  perfidiously  killed  Tali— a deed  which  the  poet  struggles 
hard  to  show  in  a good  light. 

2 The  same  story  is  told  in  different  Purdnas  and  other 
works ; but  there  is  no  agreement  regarding  tlie  proportion 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  pdyasa  given  to  the  three  queens. 

3 Cf.  art.  Heroes  axd  Hero-sods  (Indian),  vol.  vi.  p.  661. 
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the  outcome  of  theological  speculations,  not  of 
popular  belief. 

The  remarkable  change  in  Rama’.s  position  fiom 
an  epic  liero  to  an  incarnation  of  Visnu,  'which,  as 
stated  above,  took  place  between  the  redaction  of 
the  original  Rdmayana  and  the  addition  of  its 
first  and  last  books,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  a slow  development  of  religious  ideas,  but 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  application  to 
him  of  a thcoi-y  already  fully  established.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  likely  that  tlie  tlieory  of  incarna- 
tion was  first  suggested  by  the  stoi-y  of  Kama  ; in 
all  probability  there  was  already  another  similar 
incarnation  of  Visnu  acknov/lcdged  by  the  people 
of  India.  This  must  have  been  liis  incarnation  as 
Krsna,  since  the  preceding  incarnations,  as  appears 
from  our  remarks  on  them,  seem  to  have  had  little 
importance  as  far  as  popular  religion  was  con- 
cerned. In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the 
wide-spread  worship  of  Krsna  as  a tribal  hero  and 
demi-god,  and  his  subsequent  identification  v/ith 
Niirayana,  the  Supreme  Lord  of  creation  in  that 
period,  gave  birth  to  the  theory  of  incarnation, 
not  as  a philosophical  speculation  of  learned 
mythologists  and  theologists,  but  as  the  great 
principle  pervading  and  upholding  a popular  re- 
ligion. For  Krsnaisrn  in  this  sense  prevailed  in 
India  probably  centuries  before  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  while  Rainaisni,  so  popular  from  the 
10th  cent.  A.D.  downwards,  is  a comparatively 
late  development.  Tlie  incarnation  of  Krsna  is, 
therefore,  the  most  important  one  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  problem  under  discussion — the  origin 
and  the  development  of  tlie  theory  of  incarnation. 

The  identity  of  Krsna  and  Visnu  (or  Karayana) 
is  generally  acknowledged  in  the  original  sources 
of  the  history  of  his  life  and  deeds,  y'lr..  the 
Maluihhurata,  Harivartvia,  and  the  Purunas. 
References  to  him  in  the  literature  ■which  precedes 
the  redaction  of  our  text  of  the  MalvCibhdrata  are 
few  and  short ; but  they  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, and  therefore  deserve  to  be  examined  with 
great  care.  In  these  ancient  allusions  to  Krsna 
we  must  disting'uish  between  the  names  Vasudeva 
and  Krsna,  though  in  historical  times  they  denote 
the  same  persom  Vasudeva  is  mentioned  first  in 
the  Taittiriya  Aranyalca,  X.  i.  6,  as  a god  together 
with  Narayana  and  Visnu,  apparently  as  mysti- 
cally identical  with  them.  We  next  meet  with 
this  name  in  Panini,  iv.  iii.  98,  wdiere  the  ivording 
of  the  sutra  and  the  context  in  which  it  stands  in- 
dicate that  Panini  regarded  him  not  as  a Rajput, 
but  as  a person  of  the  highest  rank,  probably  as  a 
god.^  Ki'sna’s  name  occurs  first  in  the  Chhundvgya 
Upanisetd,  ill.  x-vii.  6,  where  it  is  said  that  Ghora 
Angirasa  imparted  a particular  piece  of  secret 
knowledge  to  Krsna,  the  son  of  Gevaki.  Here, 
then,  Krsna  is  still  regarded  as  a man  and  not  as 
a god.  But  in  a verse  quoted  in  two  late  Upani- 
sads,  the  Nardyandtharvaiiras  and  the  Atinahodha 
Upanisads,  he,  the  son  of  Devaki,  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Madhusiidana  (=  Visnu)  as  having  the 
attribute  brahvianya ; whatever  that  word  may 
mean  in  this  conne.xion,  it  is  evident  that  the  soil 
of  Devaki  is  here  regarded  as  equal  to  Visnu,  or  at 
least  as  a deity.  The  testimony  adduced  seems 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that,  when  the  Vedic 
period  drew  towards  its  end,  Vasudeva  was  con- 
sidered an  equal  of  Narayana  and  Visnu,  but  that 
Krsna,  the  son  of  Devaki,  was  still  regarded  in 

' See  Patanjali’s  remarks  on  the  Sutra  in  question.  It  is  clear 
that  P.anini  did  not  regard  I’.asndeva  as  a ksatriya  in  tlio  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  since  he  tlien  would  fall  under  the  rule  in  the 
next  ^tra.  The  compound  Vdsudevarjunabhyain  is  asfainst 
Pivnini’s  own  rule  (n.  ii.  33),  nccordin<r  to  which  Arjuna  sliould 
be  placed  first.  Tlie  inversion  of  the  order  in  the  compound 
was  apparently  occasioned  by  P.aijini’s  regarding  Vasudeva  n.s 
superior  to  Arjuna,  nli/iyarhiia,  tliongh  Die  rule  whicli  assigns 
the  first  place  in  a Dvandva  compound  to  the  abhyarhita  was 
first  given  by  Katyayana,  bis  successor  (n,  2.  34,  vdrtt.  4). 


the  Vedic  period  as  a wise  man  inquiring  into  the 
highest  truth,  and  only  at  some  later  time  was  he 
jmt  on  an  equality  with  Visnu.  We  conclude  that 
Vasudeva,  the  gnd,  and  Krsna,  the  sage,  were 
originally  dilierent  from  one  another,  and  only 
afterwards  became,  by  a syncretism  of  beliefs,  one 
deity,  thus  giving  rise  to,  or  bringing  to  perfection, 
a theory  of  incarnation. 

Vasudeva  is  unanimously  e.xplained  by  all  Indian 
writers  as  a patronymic  of  Vasudeva,  his  father 
according  to  the  epic  narratives.  Jfut  Baladeva, 
who  is  likewise  reputed  a son  of  Vasudeva,  i-s 
never  called  Vasudeva.  Besides,  an  old  variant 
of  Vasudeva,  noticed  by  lexicographers  and  used 
by  Bhasii  in  the  Butavdlcya,  v.  6,  is  Vasubhadra, 
a form  which  recalls  the  similar  name  of  another 
popular  deity,  Manibhadra,  king  of  the  Yaksas. 
Now,  as  J.Ianibhadra  is  also  spelt  Wa.iibhadra 
(Manibhadda  in  Jainaprakrit),  and  Narasiihha 
Narasiihha,'  by  an  inorganic  leugthc.iing  of  the 
first  syllable,  so  Vasudeva  and  Vasubhadra  seem 
to  have  been  forms,  perhaps  popular,  of  Va.sudeva 
and  Vasubhadra  — names  direc'ily  derived  from 
vasu,  denoting  either  ‘ weakh,  riches,’  or  the  gods 
of  that  name.  If  this  etymologj'  of  Va.sudeva  is 
right,  we  must  assume  that  the  story  of  his  being 
the  son  of  a knight  Vasudeva  and  the  name  of 
his  father  have  been  developed  from  his  very 
name  Vasudeva.  In  support  of  this  assumption 
it  may  be  said  that  the  oldest  Lmdition  (Un--.  not 
mention  Krona’s  father,  but  his  mother,  cidling 
him  the  son  of  Devaki. 

If  the  narrative  of  Krspa  is  more  closely  cNamincd,  we  find 
indications  that  two  diilcrent  persons,  r*  ■ and  ::  mati,  an- 
combined  in  him.  For  the  story  iurli  i - n.i.  irally  divided  iid«» 
two  distinctive  parts;  tho  first  (OCthtchari''’)  relatts  his  early 
life  among  the  cowherds  as  foster-chilil  of  Nanc  i ; and  the 
second,  coverin';  the  rest  of  his  life,  relates  his  ad\ onlun 
Die  leader  of  tlie  clan  of  the  Vrsgis,  and  hisalliaiur  wiili  die 
IVindavas,  especially  with  Arjuna.  In  iho  ft>rmer  pari  it  is  e.osy 
to  recognize  him  us  a cowherd-;;od  (Uoviiub!,  du-  f .-w-tuider), 
and  in  the  latter,  as  a Kajput  hero.  As  infant,  child,  am*  young 
man,  he  worked  many  wonders,  destroyinj;  demons  chit"\v,  ana 
mostly  in  company  with  Baladeva,  his  brother,  who  is  also 
called  Rama  and  Ilali,  ‘ he  with  the  plough,'  or  llalayudha,  ‘ he 
whose  weapon  is  the  plougfh.’  Now,  Baladeva  too  was  a popular 
god — of  husbandmen,  as  Ids  ploiigli  proves.  lie  is  called  Rau- 
hineya,  the  son  of  Rohini ; but  the  story  is  Uiat  he  was  con- 
ceived by  Devaki  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  womb  of 
Rohini. 2 This  story  is  apparently  invent  b-d  in  order  to  make 
him  a brother  of  Krsna ; probably  tho  two  popular  gods 
Goviuda-Vilsudeva  and  BaladevaS  were  closely  connected,  and, 
after  the  former  was  identified  with  the  Rajput  liero  the 

latter  came  to  be  regarded  as  his  brother.  They  arc  alwa\  s found 
together  till  Krsna  has  slain  Kaihsa  and  placed  UgrasenT  on  the 
throne  of  Mathura.  Henceforth  he  appears  as  the  tribal  In  ro 
of  the  Yfidavas  ; he  is  their  leader  in  all  important  c\  on'  m 
their  history,  he  defends  their  town  .Mathura  agailI^i  iniglny 
enemies,  and  when  resistance  seems  liopelcss  he  leads  the  :rib*e 
of  the  Yadavas  to  tho  shore  of  the  we.s(ern  ocean  ; ther-.-  he 
builds  Dvaraka,  the  new  capital  of  the  YAdavas.  He  eni: . • into 
an  alliance  with  tho  Paviclavas,  and  with  their  help  on  i iv'onn  s 
his  great  enemy  Jarasandha,  king  of  afagadlia ; and  he  d.iys 
the  latter’s  general  Si^upala,  king  of  Cludi.  He  look  pni  { iu  the 
tribal  feuds  of  tho  Yadavas.aiul  at  last  witnessed  Ihcir  ruin  nul 
the  destruction  of  Dvaraka.  Ilis  <leath  was  occasioned  by  ihe 
hunter  Jaras  (old  age),  who  mistook  him  for  an  antolopt  and 
inerccd  his  foot  with  an  arrow.  The  unmistakably  epic  char. 
acLerof  this  story  seems  to  prove  that  it  has  boon  tho  suujoct 
of  an  epic  or  a cyc'le  of  epic  songs.  This  epic  must  have  boon 
current  among  the  Yadavas,  tho  Rajunt  race  which  rovcrc<l 
Krsi.ia  as  its  tribal  hero;  and,  as  tlio  numerous  clans  of  tho 
Yadavas  were  settled  in  Nortliern  .as  well  as  in  Western  India, 
tho  assumed  epic  must  have  had  a wide  circulation.  The 
originals,  if  ever  they  were  Nvritteu  down,  have  been  lost,  but 
tho  matter  they  contained  has  been  preserved  in  tho  Ilan^ 
and  some  i’t/riina.'?.  Tlieir  great  popularity  in  so  large  a 
part  of  India  seems  to  Irin  o been  liio  cause  of  their  hero  Ki*soa 
having,  by  an  epic  sviicrctism  to  bo  observed  in  other  litera- 
tures also,  been  introduced  into  the  great  national  euio  of  the 
Bharatas,  where  he  appears  as  the  fricml  and  counsellor  of  the 
IMyilavas. 

Now  in  the  31alnli)hrfny^;fj  the  lit- i and 

thePiimpn'A’  the  iioets  take  every  opportunity  of 

1 'Taittinpa  Arani/akay  x.  i.  7. 

3 A similar  transfer  of  an  embryo  is  toUl  by  the  Svelambara 
Jains  of  Mahavira,  who  was  transferred  from  the  womb  of 
Devaniinda  to  that  of  Tris^alil. 

8 Notice  tho  similarity  of  the  names  Vasudeva  and  Baladeva, 
and  of  their  variants  Yfisubliadra  and  Balabhadra. 
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glorifying  Krsna  as  the  Supreme  God ; but  their 
description  of  his  deeds,  and  especially  of  the 
counsels  he  gives  to  his  allies,  reveals  to  us  a man, 
certainly  not  eminently  good,  like  llama,  but 
rather  the  contrary — a crafty  Rajput  chief  who  is 
not  over-scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  means  for 
accomplishing  his  ends.  Even  the  Hindus  seem 
to  have  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
quite  an  ideal  hero  ; for  there  is  a very  interesting 
chapter  in  the  Visnu  Parana  (iv.  13)  which  under- 
takes a vindication  of  the  character  of  Krsna  in 
one  particular  instance. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  this  Rajput  hero 
should  have  come  to  be  acknowledged  not  only 
as  a god,  but  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Supreme 
Deity.  1 Christian  influence,  assumed  by  Weber, 
is  excluded  by  chronological  considerations,  for 
the  Jains  have  built  up  their  entire  hagiology  on 
the  model  of  the  history  of  Krsna ; they  assume  nine 
Vasudevas,  Vasudevas,  Baladevas,  and  Prativasu- 
devas.  As  this  curious  system  of  the  Jains,  which 
presupposes  the  worship  of  Krsna  as  a very  popular 
religion  of  India,  is  already  found  in  some  of  their 
canonical  books,  and  as  these  are  prior  to  our  era, 
there  can  have  been  no  Christian  influence  at  work 
in  originating  the  worship  of  Krsna.  R.  G.  Bhan- 
darkar  supposes 

‘that  a K§attriya  of  the  name  of  Vasudeva  belonging  to  the 
Yadava,  Vrsni,  or,  Satvata  race  founded  a theistic  system  as 
Siddhartha  of  the  Sakya  race  and  Mahavira  of  the  Jnatrka  race 
founded  atheistic  systems.’ 2 

This  theory  seems  scarcely  tenable  for  a very 
weighty  reason  : the  deeds  and  adventures  of  Krsna 
related  by  the  authors  of  the  great  epic  and  tlie 
Purdnas  are  essentially  those  of  a warrior  and 
Rajput  chief,  and  there  is  none  which  shows  him 
in  the  light  of  a founder  of  a religion.  All  that 
may  safely  be  conceded,  as  a surmise,  is  that  this 
Rajput  chief,  like  some  other  kings  of  Upanisad 
renown,  took  a great  interest  in  the  highest  theo- 
sophical  questions,  and  thus  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  formation  of  a new  religion.  Bhandarkar 
proposes  an  alternative  theory ; * 

‘ Or,  perhaps,  it  is  possible  that  Vasudeva  was  a famous  prince 
of  the  Satvata  race  and  on  liis  death  was  deified  and  worshiiiped 
by  his  clan  ; and  a body  of  doctrines  grew  up  in  connexion  with 
that  worship,  and  the  religion  spread  from  that  clan  to  other 
classes  of  the  Indian  people.’ 

This  theory  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  more  probable  than  the  former,  but  it 
requires  some  alteration.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
three  significant  points.  (1)  Vasudeva  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  originally  as  a god  and  as 
distinct  from  Krsna ; for,  besides  the  general  reason 
adduced  above,  there  is  an  interesting  story  related 
in  the  Sabhaparvan  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  (ii.  14) 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Jarasandha. 
Paundraka,  king  of  the  Bahgas,  Pundras,  and 
Kiratas,  pretended  and  was  believed  to  be  Puru- 
sottama  (i.e.  Visnu) ; he  was  known  under  the 
name  Vasudeva,  and  had  assumed  the  emblems  of 
Krsna.  In  the  Harivanda  and  several  Purdnas'^ 
his  conflict  with  and  destruction  by  Krsna  are 
related  at  some  length.  Now,  whatever  facts,  if 
any,  may  underlie  this  legend,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
could  not  have  been  invented  unless  at  that  time 
the  dignity  of  V asudeva  ivas  not  thought  inseparable 
from  the  person  of  Krsna ; or,  in  other  words, 
Vasudeva  was  still  regarded  as  an  independent 
deity,  probably  a form  of  Visnu.  (2)  A religious 
system  based  on  the  worship  of  Vasudeva- Krsna 

1 A good  account  of  the  opinions  put  forward  by  various 
writers  on  this  probiem  is  given  b}'  Richard  Garbe  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  (German)  tr.  of  the  Bhagavadglta  (Leipzig, 
1905).  The  reader  wiil  find  there  the  references  to  the  original 
papers. 

2 Report  on.  the  Search  for  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  18S3-SU, 
Bomliay,  1887,  p.  74. 

3Ib. 

* Vi^nu  Purapa,  v.  34,  tr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1864-77,  v. 
123,  n.  1. 


as  the  highest  god  is  that  of  the  Paiicharatras  or 
Bhagavatas.  The  oldest  account  of  it  is  contained 
in  the  Nariiyanlya  section  of  the  Mahdhhdrata 
(xii.  334-351). 

There  ‘ the  Pancharatra  is  represented  as  an  independent 
religion  professed  by  the  Satvatas  and  is  alsocailed  the  Satvata 
reiigion  (cccxlviii.  65,  34,  84) ; and  Vasu  Uparichara,  who  was  a 
foilower  of  that  reiigion,  is  spoken  of  as  worshipping  the  Supreme 
God  according  to  the  Satvata  manner  (vidhi)  which  was  revealed 
in  the  beginning  by  the  Sun  ’ (cocxxxv.  19,  24).i 

It  appears  from  the  above  quotations  that  the 
new  religion  was  originally  a tribal  religion  con- 
fessed by  the  Satvatas.  Now,  the  Satvatas  are  an 
important  section  of  the  Yadava  race  ; thus  we  see 
that  the  religion  which  recognized  Krsna  as  the 
Supreme  God  was  originated  in  that  race  to  which 
Krsna  belonged.  On  this  supposition  we  can 
understand  that  Vasudeva-Krsna  is  not  found  in 
the  Pdmdyana  and  the  early  Buddhist  writings ; 
for  these  works  belong  to  Eastern  India  and  the 
home  of  the  Yadavas  was  Northern  and  Western 
India.  (3)  Some  indications  of  the  character  of 
the  religion  professed  by  Krsna  may  be  found  in 
the  Chhdndogya  Upanisad.  There  (ill.  xvii.  1ft'.) 
human  life  is  described  under  the  form  of  a soma- 
sacrifice,  the  natural  functions — eating,  drinking, 
etc. — are  interpreted  as  elements  of  the  sacriflee, 
and  the  cardinal  virtues  as  the  reward  (dakshid). 
Then  the  text  goes  on  : 

Ghora,  son  of  Afigiras,  having  explained  this  [subject]  to 
Krspa,  son  of  Devaki,  said  : ‘ He  who  has  become  exempt  from 
desire  should  repeat,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  these  three 
[Yajur  Vedic  mantras]:  “01  thou  art  undecaying!  Thou  art 
unchanging!  Thou  art  the  true  essence  of  life!”  About  it 
there  are  these  two  stanzas  from  the  Kigveda  (vin.  vi.  30  and 
I.  1.  10]:  “They  see  the  morning  light  of  that  primeval  seed 
which  burns  beyond  the  sky”;  “Having  beheld  the  superior 
light  from  beyond  the  darkness,  we  go  to  the  Sun-god  amongst 
the  gods,  to  the  highest  light.”’ 

The  idea  that  human  life  itself  Ls  equal  to  a 
Vedic  sacrifice  is  more  than  once  expressed  in  the 
Upanisads ; “ it  tends  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
sacrificing,  which  was  the  highest  duty  in  the  old 
Brahmanical  religion,  but  has  no  place  in  a popular 
religion.  Further,  the  imperishable  nature  of  tlie 
soul  is  insisted  upon,  and  its  ultimate  union  with 
the  Highest  Light.  These  are  some  principles 
which  have  been  fully  developed  in  the  religion 
which  teaches  the  identity  of  Krsna  with  the 
Si^reme  God. 

The  facts  explained  above  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  origin  and  gradual  development  of 
the  belief  in  Krsna’s  incarnation.  During  the 
Brahmana  period  Praj apati  the  creator  was  believed 
to  assume,  on  occasions  of  distress,  various  forms, 
as  that  of  a boar  or  a tortoise,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  creation.  After  him  came  Narayana ; he  was 
identified  with  Visnu,  the  slayer  of  demons.  About 
the  end  of  the  Vedic  period  a popular  deity, 
Vasudeva,  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a form  of 
Visnu.  Now  the  race  of  the  Yadavas,  whose  clans 
were  settled  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  West  of 
India,  revered  as  their  tribal  hero  Krsua,  the  son 
of  Devaki,  who,  like  other  princes  of  the  Upanisad 
period,  had  the  renown  of  having  been  an  earnest 
seeker  of  religious  truth.  We  assume  that  about 
this  time  the  worship  of  Vasudeva  as  a form  of 
Visnu  had  become  the  popular  religion  of  the  same 
people  who  worshipped  Krsna  as  their  tribal  hero, 
and  that  both  kinds  of  worship  influencing  each 
other  became  in  the  end  one  in  such  a way  that 
Krsna  was  believed  to  be  a manifestation  of  Visnu 
— in  a word,  a human  incarnation  of  the  Supreme 
God. 

To  continue  the  account  of  Krsna’s  incarnation,  a myth  must 
now  be  mentioned  which  connects  his  incarnation  bodily  with 
Narayapa.  When  the  latter  was  implored  by  the  gods  to  save 
the  earth  from  the  oppression  of  her  enemies,  Narayana  plucked 
out  two  of  his  own  hairs,  a black  and  a white  one.  Descending 


1 Bhandarkar,  Report,  p.  73. 

2 Cf.  Mahdndrayava,  64. 
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to  the  earth  and  entering  the  womb  of  Devaki,  the  black  hair 
was  born  as  Krjipa,  and  the  white  one  as  Baladeva.  This  legend 
explains  the  names  Kr^ipa,  ‘black,’  and  Keiava,  fancifully 
derived  from  keia,  ‘ hair  ’ ; it  accounts,  moreover,  for  Kfspa 
being  of  dark  colour  and  Baladeva  light.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
this  myth  makes  Baladeva  also  an  incarnation  of  Vi^iju,  though 
he  is  generally  declared  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Sesa,  the  snake- 
god. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  incarnations 
of  Narayana  seem  originally  to  have  been  termed 
‘ manifestations  ’ {prcidurbMva),  whereby  it  is 
indicated  that  the  god  continued  to  exist  in  his 
true  form  though  at  the  same  time  he  manifested 
himself  in  a form  chosen  for  a particular  purpose.* 
However,  instead  of  pradurhhdva,  another  term 
has  become  current,  viz.  avatdra,  literally  ‘ descend- 
ing.’ It  was  imagined  that  a part  of  the  deity 
descended  from  heaven  and  took  bodily  form  as  a 
man,  etc. , or  was  born  as  such  ; we  find  also  the 
word  amidvatdra,  ‘ partial  incarnation,’  and  even 
a'mAdm&dvatdra,  ‘incarnation  by  a part  of  a part.’ 
These  terms  were  probably  originated  by  a some- 
what materialistic  conception  of  the  process  of 
incarnation,  evidenced  also  in  the  case  of  the  four 
sons  of  Dasaratha.  The  orthodox  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Krsna,  however,  denies  that  the  Supreme 
Deity  is  not  wholly  present  in  him.  What  the 
orthodox  opinion  was  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a commentary  on  the  Visnu 
Purdna  which  we  transcribe  from  Muir,  Orig.  Skr. 
Texts,  iv.  258  : 

‘Purujottama  is  here  figuratively  said  to  have  become  incar- 
nate with  a portion  of  a portion  of  himself,  because  in  the  Krsna 
incarnation  he  was  manifested  in  a merely  sportive  body  in  the 
very  circumscribed  form  of  a man,  and  not  because  of  any 
diminution  of  his  power,  since  even  in  the  Krgna  and  other  incar- 
nations he  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  in  every  possible  form, 
and  to  have  possessed  all  divine  power,  and  so  forth.  But  is  it 
not  the  case  that,  if  a portion  is  taken  from  a whole  composed 
of  parts,  there  is  a decrease  of  power,  etc.  [in  that  whole],  and 
that  thus  an  inferiority  of  power  will  attach  to  the  portion  rela- 
tively to  the  whole,  just  as  when  a heap  of  grain,  or  any  other 
such  whole,  is  divided?  I answer.  No  ; since  such  a diminution 
does  not  occur  in  him  whose  nature  is  light ; for  though  there 
is  a seeming  difference  in  the  individuality  of  one  lamp,  and  of 
another  lamp  derived  from  it,  yet  an  equality  of  power  is  per- 
ceived in  each ; agreeably  to  the  text  from  the  Veda  . . .,  “ That 
is  full,  and  this  is  full ; a full  arises  out  of  a full;  if  a full  he 
taken  from  a full,  a full  remains”:  and  also  agreeably  to  such 
texts  as  this,  “The  supreme  Brahma  with  the  form,  and  with 
the  characteristics,  of  a man,  is  a great  mystery  ; but  Krspa  is 
the  lord  of  himself.”  And  the  employment  of  the  term  “ liairs” 
in  the  words,  “ My  hairs  shall  descend  to  the  earth,”  and  “This 
hair  shall  slay  Kaiiisa,”  etc.,  is  intended  to  signify  that  the  task 
of  removing  the  earth’s  burthen  was  such  as  Brahma  in  all  his 
plenitude  could  effect  by  a very  slight  instrumentality,  and  not 
to  assert  that  the  two  hairs  were  identical  with  [Bala]rama  and 
Krsna ; for  two  insensible  hairs,  not  being  conscious  spirits  ani- 
mating the  bodies  of  these  two  persons,  could  not  fulfil  their  task. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  lord  occuijying  the  bodies  of  Balarama  and 
Kr^pa,  which  were  produced  by  the  magical  operation  of  the 
hairs,  will  do  so  and  so,  we  reply,  “Yes ; for  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  result,  and  because  he  himself  said,  ‘I  [shall  be 
born]  on  the  eighth  night  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  moon.’  ”’ 

It  remains  to  notice  the  application  of  the  incar- 
nation theory  to  other  gods  besides  Visnu-Narayana. 
AVe  may  exclude  as  alien  to  the  present  subject  the 
various  forms  under  which  Siva  is  adored  as  Rudra, 
Bhava,  Mahakala,  Ardhanari^a,  etc.,  and  tlie  wor- 
ship of  his  spouse  as  Gaurl,  Parvatl,  Devi,  Vin- 
dhyavasini,  Chamunda,  etc.  ; for  these  are  not 
limited  and  successive  manifestations  of  the  deity, 
as  in  the  case  of  Visnu’s  avatdras,  but  they  may 
be  said  to  be  co-existent  with  each  other.  Different 
from  them  are  the  avatdras  or  am&dvatdras  of  many 
gods  which  are  acknowledged  in  epic  or  classical 
works,  and  are  intended  to  establish  a connexion 
between  a person,  famous  in  mythical  or  legendary 
history,  and  some  god  or  goddess.  In  original 
epics,  in  India  as  elsewhere,  many  of  the  heroes 
are  supposed  to  be  sons  of  a god.  Thus,  in  the 
Rdmdyana,  Hanuman  is  tlie  son  of  the  AVind-god, 
Vali  of  Indra,  Sugriva  of  SQrya,  etc.,  and  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata  BliTnia  is  the  son  of  the  AVind-god, 

* A similar  power  is  ascribed  to  the  accomplished  yogi,  who 
is  credited  with  the  faculty  of  creating  several  bodies  and  being 
present  in  all  of  them  at  the  same  time  (see  YogasUtra,  iv.  4-6). 


Arjuna  of  Indra,  Karna  of  Surj'a,  Yudhisthira  of 
Dharma,  Nakula  and  Sahadeva  of  the  Asvius,  etc. 
The  same  view  still  prevails  in  the  first  book  of  the 
lidmdyana  (ch.  17)  where  Brahma  exhorts  the  gods 
to  beget  sons  with  nymplis  and  demi-goddesses — 
sons  who  as  monkeys  and  bears  will  be  the  helpers 
of  Rama  in  liLs  strife  with  Havana.  In  the  Malid- 
bhdrata  (i.  67,  xv.  31),  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
heroes  of  the  epic  are  declared  to  be  partial  incar- 
nations of  gods,  demi-gods,  demons,  great  saints, 
etc.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  incarnation 
becomes  mixed  with  that  of  re-birth  ; for  onlj-  the 
latter  could  apply  to  the  two  last-named  categories. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  something  similar  holds 
good  also  in  the  fully  developed  theory  of  A^isnu’s 
avatdras ; for  the  demon  Hiranyakasipu,  whom 
Visnu  slays  as  Nrsiruha,  is  born  again  as  Havana, 
and  for  a third  time  as  6isupala,  to  be  killed  by 
Krsna.  But  in  the  case  of  gods  we  have  true 
avatdras,  and,  in  this  part  of  the  epic,  partial  in- 
carnation is  substituted  for  the  original  parentage. 
In  some  cases,  however,  opinions  differed.  Thus 
Arjuna  is  the  son  of  Indra,  and  should,  therefore, 
also  be  an  avatdra  of  Indra,  and  so  he  is  called  in 
a passage  of  the  Harivainia  (v.  3040) ; but  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata  he  is  considered  an  avatdra  of  Xara. 
The  reason  for  this  opinion,  apparently,  was  that 
he  is  associated  with  Krsna,  and,  as  the  latter  is 
an  incarnation  of  Narayana,  who  is  also  named 
together  with  Kara,  Krsna’s  friend  was  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  Nara.  For  a similar  reason, 
Baladeva  is  occasionally  regarded  as  an  incarnation 
of  Visnu,  because  his  brother  Krsna  is  one ; but 
usually  he  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
snake-god  Sesa. 

This  theory  of  avatdras  has  become  very  popular, 
and  is  being  applied  in  nianj’'  cases  even  now. 
When  a local  saint  has  a proper  shrine  where  he 
is  worshipped,  and  his  fame  continues  to  increase, 
a legend  is  sure  to  be  fabricated  which  declares 
him  an  avatdra  of  some  god  or  rsi.  A similar 
notion  of  avatdras  is  .also  frequently  met  with  in 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  tales  ; a hero  or  heroine  of 
the  fable  is  declared  to  be  an  avatdra  of  a Gan- 
dharva,  Vidyadhara,  Apsaras,  etc.,  in  the  sense  that 
the  latter  has  been  born  as  a man  or  woman  on 
earth,  usually  by  a curse  of  some  higher  ^od  whose 
displeasure  he  or  she  has  incurred,  and  will  resume 
his  divine  state  when  the  period  assigned  for  his 
punishment  is  over.  Finally,  the  notion  of  incar- 
nation has  occasioned  a frequent  metaphor  in  San- 
skrit ; a man  may  be  called  an  avatdra  of  Kama, 
or  a girl  of  Rati,  just  as  we  would  say  of  a man 
that  he  is  .an  Apollo,  or  a woman  that  she  is  a Atanus. 
Such  expressions  prove  how  deeply  rooted  the  idea 
of  incarnation  is  in  the  Indian  mind. 

Literature. — The  necessary  references  have  been  given  in  the 
article.  The  subject  has  not  been  treated  systematically  before. 

Hebmann  J.vcobi. 

INCARNATION  (Muslim). — Among  the  Mus- 
lims an  interesting  development  of  belief  in  incar- 
nation occurred,  though  it  is  conlined  to  the  Shi'ites 
or  Persian  section  of  Ishim  and  is  in  no  sense 
Semitic.  The  details  of  the  belief  have  varied  with 
different  sects  and  individuals,  but  its  general  out- 
line is  clear.  It  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  'Alt, 
whom  Muhammad  desired  as  his  successor,  was  set 
aside  by  the  leaders  at  Medina  until  after  Abu 
Bakr,  'Umar,  and  'Uthman  had  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  Khalif,  and  out  of  the  further  fact  that 'All 
was  assassinated  in  A.D.  660  by  a Khar.ajite  dagger. 
Al-IJasan,  his  elder  son,  died  of  poison  nine  years 
later,  while  al-l.lusain,  the  younger,  perished  at 
the  battle  of  Kerbela  in  680.  In  time  these  tragic; 
events  led  the  followers  of  'Ali  in  Persia  to  regard 
him  and  his  sons  .as  semi-divine,  or  even  as  incar- 
nations of  God.  Thus  the  Shi'ites,  who  are  called 
ghdliya  or  ghuldt  (‘ultras’)  or  'All  ildhl  (‘deiliers 
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of ' Ali  ’),  go  the  length  of  believing  that  God  became 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  t!ie  Prophet’s  son-in-law 
by  descent  (cf.  T.  Haarbrucker,  Schahrastdni’s 
Bdigionsparthei&n,  i.  199).  The  best  known  of  tlicse 
sects,  the  Nusairi,  regard  'Ali  as  the  first  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  triad. 

According  to  the  more  general  Shi' ite  view,  'Ali 
and  his  two  sons  were  imams,  or  divinely  appointed 
leaders,  and  were  succeeded  for  a time  by  other 
imams.  By  some  of  the  sects  these  imams  are  re- 
garded as  Nuqat,  or  ‘ Points,’  of  divine  manifesta- 
tion. The  Shi'ites  are  divided  as  to  the  number  of 
imams,  one  part  holding  that  there  were  seven,  the 
other  that  there  were  twelve.  Both  agree  that  the 
last  imam  did  not  die,  but  is  concealed,  awaiting 
the  proper  time  of  his  full  manifestation.  From 
each  of  these  branches  of  Shi'ites  important  claim- 
ants of  incarnation  have  appeared. 

From  the  believers  in  seven  imams  arose  the  sect 
called  by  Europeans  ‘Assassins,’  a branch  of  which 
was  established  in  S.yria  during  the  Crusading 
period.  ‘ The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,’  Rashid- 
ad-Din  Sinan,  who  was  for  many  years  the  terror 
of  the  region,  claimed  to  be  not  only  an  imam,  but 
an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  His  claim  won  large 
acceptance  among  the  Ismailians,  though  some 
hesitated  to  believe  it  because  he  was  lame  (see  art. 
Assassins,  vol.  ii.  p.  13811'.).  F'rom  those  who  be- 
lieve in  twelve  imams  there  arose  in  the  last  century 
the  Babis  and  Bahais.  On  May  23,  1844,  Mirza 
'All  Muhammad,  a merchant  of  Shiraz  in  Persia, 
announced  himself  as  the  Bab,  or  gate  through 
Avhich  men  might  communicate  with  the  concealed 
imam.  He  rapidly  advanced  from  this  point,  soon 
claiming  to  be  an  incarnation  of  God— a claim  that 
was  allowed  by  a number  of  enthusiastic  followers, 
some  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  belief. 
The  Bab  himself  was  martyred  at  Tabriz,  Julj’  9, 
1850.  One  of  the  followers  of  the  Bab  named 
Balia' u'llah  in  the  year  1866-67  proclaimed  himself 
as  ‘ He  whom  God  shall  manifest,’  whom  the  Bab 
had  foretold,  claiming  that  the  Bab  had  been  but 
as  a John  the  Baptist  to  him.  This  caused  a schism, 
the  followers  of  Baha  u’llah  being  known  as  Baha’is 
and  claiming  that  their  founder  was  an  incarnation 
of  God  (see  art.  Bab,  Babi.s,  vol.  ii.  p.  299  ff. ). 

Another  interesting  outcome  of  the  Shiite  doc- 
trine occurred  in  Egypt,  v\’here,  in  A.D.  967,  the 
Fatimid  dynasty,  founded  upon  the  claims  of  'AH, 
was  established.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  Ilakini 
(A.D.  996-1021),  of  this  dynasty,  there  came  to 
Egypt  an  Isma'ilian  named  Darazi,  and  publicly 
expounded  Isma'ilite  doctrines.  Though  repulsed 
by  the  people,  he  waff  well  received  by  the  reigning 
family.  In  time  he  taught  that  the  soul  of  Adam 
had  entered  into  'All  and  so  had  passed  to  the 
Fatimid  line,  and  that  consequently  Rakim  was  an 
incarnation  of  God.  Rakim  was  an  eccentric  char- 
acter, whose  persecutions  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  Avhose  attempt  to  purge  Egypt  of  sexual  im- 
morality, had  taken  fantastic  forms.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  altogether  sane.  The  teaching  of 
Darazi  appealed  to  him,  and,  while  he  lived,  these 
views  appear  to  have  dominated  the  court  at  Cairo. 
When  Rakim  finally  vanished  in  a mysterious  way, 
the  followers  of  Darazi  were  driven  out  and  went 
to  the  Lebanon,  where  they  founded  a new  sect, 
called  Darasa?.an,  now  commonly  termed  Druses. 
The  Druses  still  regard  Rakini  as  an  incarnation 
of  God.  During  the  lifetime  of  Hakim  a difference 
arose  between  Darazi  and  another  teacher  named 
IJamzah.  The  teaching  of  Ramzah  prevailed.  He 
became  the  real  founder  of  the  Druses.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  Darazi  is  counted  a heretic  by  the  sect 
that  bears  his  name.  The  Druses  hold  that  at  the 
beginning  there  emanated  from  God  a pure  spirit 
of  light  called  the  universal  mind,  who  became  the 
medium  of  creation,  and  that,  when  God  was  in- 


carnate in  Rakim,  this  universal  mind  was  incar- 
nate in  Ramzah.  For  a fuller  account  of  them 
see  Sects  (Christian)  and  Sects  (Muslim). 

Literature.  — T.  Haarbrucker,  Aiu7-/'a(/i'  iluh'ammad 
asch-Schahrastdni's  ReligioTispartlieien  %ind  PhUusopheiischMlen, 
Halle,  1850-51,  i.  lCl-230 ; C.  Huart,  artt.  ‘ 'Ali  ’ and  ‘ 'Ali  iUhi,’  in 
El  i.,  Leyden,  1913,  pp.  283  ff. , 292  f.  ; Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Ezpost 
de  la  religion  des  Druses,  Paris,  1833;  J.  Wortabet,  Religion  in 
the  East,  London,  1860  ; F.  J.  Bliss,  Th  ' Religions  of  Modem 
Syria  and  Palestine,  New  York,  1912.  For  literature  on  other 
phases  of  Muslim  incarnation  see  the  bibliographies  under 
Assassins  and  Bab,  Basis.  GeoeGE  A.  BaKTON. 

INCARNATION  (Parsi). — Incarnation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  has  no  place  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Avesta  (‘the  incarnation  of  Ahura 
hlazda  ’ not  being  a proper  designation  of  Zara- 
thustra  [it.  Edulji  Dastoor,  A True  Zarathasti 
Guide,  Bombay,  1913,  ji.  182]),  but  the  conception  of 
the  king’s  sacred  endowment,  or  ‘ holiness  ’ (see  art. 
Holiness  [General  and  I’rimitive]),  in  virtue  of 
the  somewhat  vague  iiersonilication  of  it.s  super- 
natural eflicacy,  developed  into  something  in  the 
natuie  of  incarnation.  This  klnraixnah  was  the 
mysterious  element  which  made  the  goiL  (Ft.  xiv. 
2,  xvii.  15,  v.  89,  x.  141  ; Nyu.  iii.  11 ; Ys.  Ivii.  3, 
i.  1)  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  (17.  xiii.  1,  9,  11, 
14-16;  F^.  lx.  4)  powerful  (Yt.  xix.  9ff. ) and 
worthy  of  worship;  which  gave  the  sun  (Ft.  vi. 
Iff.),  the  moon  (Ft.  vii.  5f.),  the  stars  (17.  viii.  1), 
the  pre-eminent  star,  Sirius  (Ft.  viii.  2ff.),  and 
water  (17.  viii.  34,  xiii.  65  ; Fs.  Ixviii.  11,  21)  their 
benign  influences  ; which  protected  the  house  ( Ys. 
lx.  2,  7)  and  the  nation  (Ft.  xix.  64,  69,  x.  27); 
which,  as  the  ‘ Aryan  glory  ’ (Sir.  ii.  9),  or  the 
‘glory  of  the  Aryans’  (Ft.  v.  42;  Sir.  i.  25),  be- 
stowed wealth  upon  the  Aryans,  i.e.  the  Iranians 
(Ft.  xviii.  If.),  endowed  men  with  vigour  and 
wisdom,  with  the  power  of  overcoming  the  hos- 
tility of  nature  and  of  demons  (17.  xviii.  2),  with 
success  and  prosperity  (Ft.  v.  86;  Fs.  lx.  7);  and 
effected  what  they  sought  to  attain  by  their  sacri- 
fices (Ft.  xiii.  24,  41,  xvii.  6,  x.  108,  xxiv.  34,  46). 

Etjunologically  the  word  khxvarcnah  means 
‘light,’  ‘ lustre,’  and  there  is  perhaps  some  con- 
nexion betiveen  this  original  meaning  and  the 
fact  that,  when  Zarathustra’s  mother,  who  Avas 
richly  endoAved  Avith  the  khwarenah,  Avas  a young 
girl,  she  gloAved  like  a great  fire  (Dlnkart,  ahi.  ii. 
7f.),  and  so  also  the  Imdy  of  the  Saosyant  aaHI 
shine  as  the  sun  (ib.  YII.  xi.  2 ; cf.  iii.  7).  In  the 
Avesta,  hoAvever,  the  ‘ glory  ’ is  neA-er  spoken  of 
as  ‘light.’  Here  it  flies  in  cosmic  space  (DFnA'aft, 
VII.  ii.  3)  like  a bird  ( Ft.  xix.  34  ff ) ; it  ffwims  and 
hides  in  the  sea  (Ft.  a-.  42,  xix.  56  ff.)  ; it  sojourns 
in  reeds  and  in  milk  (Bund.  xxxi.  32) ; in  the  form 
of  an  animal  it  accompanies  the  Chosen.^ 

The  khwarenah  of  the  Kavi  dynasty  Avas  of  a 
special  and  distinct  type ; here  the  ‘ KaA-i  khica- 
renah  ’ becomes  the  ‘ king’s  glory  ’ ( Fs.  i.  14  ; 17. 
i.  21,  xix.  9,  69 ff.).  It  Avas  in  Aurtue  of  this  Kavi 
glory  that  the  Avorld-rulers  of  that  dynasty  ac- 
quired their  title  to  their  position,  and  their  ability 
to  perform  their  exploits.  Now,  as  this  power- 
substance  manifested  itself  as  a deity,  and  was 
invoked  and  Avorshipped  as  such  ( 17.  xviii.  7 f . ; 
Sir.  ii.  9),  Ave  may  speak  of  it  in  this  aspect  as  in 
some  sense  an  incarnation.  The  line  of  the  Elect, 
of  the  men  inspired  and  possessed  by  the  khioarenah, 
begins  Avith  Haosyanha  {Yt.  xix.  26),  and  is  con- 
tinued through  Takhma  Urupi  to  Yima,  the  ruler 
of  the  blissful  primal  age  (31).  "lYhen  once,  in 
foolish  arrogance,  Yima  spoke  false  Avords,  the 
poAA'er-substance  broke  forth  from  him  thrice  (17. 
xix.  34,  i.e.,  doubtless,  as  priestly  glory,  Avarrior 

1 According  to  the  Kdmamak,  41  ff.,  and  the  Sdh-ndmah 
(E.  O.  BroT\'ne,  The  Literary  Ilistory  of  Persia,  London, 
1902 ff..  i.  137,  143),  ‘“a  very  large  and  mighty  ram”  caught 
up  Arda^Tr  and  rode  beside  him  on  his  horse,  the  fine  ram 
being  the  royal  glory.’ 
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glory,  and  peasant  glory,  respectively;  cf.  ih.  53), 
passin.g  to  the  god  Mithra  and  the  heroes  Thraeta- 
ona  and  Keresaspa  (cf.  Dlnkart,  VII.  i.  25  ft’.),  and, 
finally,  after  a fierce  struggle  between  the  god  of 
fire  and  the  dragon  for  its  possession,  seeking 
shelter  in  the  world-ocean.  Here  the  Turanian 
chieftain  Frahrasyan  vainly  sought  by  dint  of 
swimming  to  gain  possession  of  it.  The  legend 
that  tells  how  this  head  of  a Turanian  people, 
hostile  to  the  Iranians  (Yt.  v.  41  f.,  ix.  18,  22,  xix. 
56  ff.),  once  delivered  the  Iranian  country  from  an 
Arab  conqueror  is  in  all  probability  based  upon 
pre-historical  events  (cf.  E.  Blochet,  Introd.  d 
I’hist.  des  Mongols,  Leyden,  1910  [Gibb  Memorial 
Series,  xiL],  p.  20511'.).  A fragment  preserved  in 
the  Hymn  to  the  Khwarenah  (Yt.  xix.  93)  actually 
recognizes  that  Frahrasyan  too  possessed  the  Kavi 
glory.  At  that  period,  however,  it  properly  be- 
longed to  the  monarchs  of  the  pre-Zarathustrian 
Kavi  dynasty  (Yt.  xix.  71  ff.)  down  to  Vistaspa, 
who  at  length  embraced  the  religion  of  Zara- 
thustra.  But  the  richest  in  glory  was  Zarathustra 
himself  (Yt.  xix.  83).  From  him  the  supernatural 
endowment  passes  to  the  renewers  of  the  world 
(xix.  22),  and  especially  to  the  Saosyant,  who 
comes  in  the  final  age  (89).  According  to  cer- 
tain lost  additions  to  the  Avesta,  the  Kavi  glory 
was  transmitted  to  Ardasir  (Artaxerxes)  and  the 
Sasanian  dynasty  (Dlnkart,  VIII.  xiii.  17  11’.). 

Litkbatdee.  — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  art. 
see  J.  Darmesteter,  ‘Le  Zend-Avesta,’  in  AMO  xxi.-xxiv. 
(1892-93).  N.  SODERBLOM. 

INCARNATION  (Semitic). — One  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  among  the  ancient  Semites  a doctrine 
of  incarnation  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood 
in  Christian  theology,  for  such  a doctrine  pre- 
supposes a reasoned  conception  of  the  universe, 
in  which  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or 
the  divine  and  human,  ai'e  set  over  against  one 
another.  The  Semites  were  far  too  primitive  in 
their  thought  to  have  made  such  a distinction.  In 
the  period  in  which  their  religious  ideas  took  shape 
they  conceived  that  gods,  men,  and  animals  formed 
a single  society,  and  even  plants  were  sometimes 
thought  to  have  a connexion  with  this  society. 
One  might,  accordingly,  expect  divine  potency  to 
manifest  itself  in  men,  animals,  and  trees.  Such 
a stage  of  thought  is  preparatory  to  that  in  which 
real  incarnation  may  bo  thought  to  take  place ; 
it  is  itself  too  prunitive.  The  Semites  did  not 
approach  the  later  conception  of  incarnation  until 
they  came  under  the  influence  of  the  philosopliical 
Greeks,  and  even  then  their  thoughts  were  eoloured 
by  their  earlier  and  less  philosophical  views. 

1.  Rocks,  springs,  and  trees.  — In  its  earliest 
form  their  thought  pictured  the  manifestation  of 
tlie  divine  as  exhibited  in  springs  of  water,  trees, 
and  crags  of  natural  rock.i  This  was,  of  course, 
not  incarnation,  but  materialization,  or  rather  the 
recognition  of  a divine  power  as  resident  in  these 
material  forms.  It  is  not  really  materialization, 
for  they  had  never  conceived  the  gods  as  pure 
spirits  separated  from  these  things.  Survivals  of 
this  stage  of  thought  are  seen  at  the  present  day 
in  the  East,  where  Muslims  hang  personal  offerings 
on  sacred  trees,  as  at  Suf.^ 

2.  Animals. — A closer  approximation  to  incar- 
nation was  the  conception  of  gods  as  living  in 
animal  forms.  This  stratum  of  thouglit  is  exhib- 
ited in  its  greatest  perfection  in  Egypt  (see  ‘ Egyp- 
tian’ section,  above,  p.  190).  The  sacred  animals  of 
Egypt  were  at  the  beginning  but  the  totems  of  the 
originally  distinct  tribes,  and  what  the  ultimate 
explanation  of  totemism  may  be  is  not  yet  clear. 

' Of.  W.  R.  Smith,  llel.  Sein.^,  London,  1894,  p;).  132, 167, 186. 
193 ; G.  A.  Barton,  Semitic  Origins,  do.  1902,  i>p.  87-97. 

2 Of.  Barton,  A Year's  iVandcring  in  Bible  Lands,  Phila- 
delphia, 1904,  p.  162, 


Among  the  Semitic  peoples  the  traces  of  totem- 
ism are  not  so  pronounced  as  among  the  Egyptian.-;, 
and  yet  the  investigations  of  Robertson  Smith  * 
made  it  a probable  view  that  the  .Semites  ha>i  also 
ptissed  through  the  totemistic  period  of  religious 
thought.  It  seems  that  among  the  heathen 
Arabs  tliere  may  have  lieen  animal-god.s,  for  some 
of  the  tribes  trace  their  descent  from  animals,  as 
other  Semites  trace  their  descent  from  god.s,  as  will 
be  shown  later.  One  or  two  animal-gods  clearly- 
existed  in  Arabia.  Yaguth,  the  lion-god,-  was 
worshipped  in  the  time  of  the  ]n-ophet.  Yauq 
was  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a hoi.';c,“  while  Nasr 
was  said  to  have  the  figure  of  a vulinrc.-*  Ai 
Erech  in  Sicily,  Ashtart  was  thought  to  have  t!,e 
form  of  a dove,*  and  at  Tyre  the  head  of  a bull.* 
Ancient  Babylonian  hymns  often  .speak  uf  god.-s  a> 
bulls,’'  and  in  Palestine  the  Baals  were  ^ymi.oli/ed 
by  images  of  bulls.  Whether  the  dei'iy  was  acui- 
ally  thought  to  reside  in  the  animal,  or  the  animal 
was  only  a symbol  of  the  strength  and  erc.itive 
power  of  the  god,  is  an  open  question.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  thoughts  of  the  worshippers  v.  ere 
not  clear  as  to  this.  Obscure  and  equivocal  as 
some  of  the  evidence  is,  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear 
that  in  varying  degi'ees,  and  at  times  in  a shadowy- 
way,  the  Semites  frequently  thought  of  the  gods 
as  incarnate  in  animals. 

An  early  stratum  of  thought  discernible  in  a few 
passages  in  the  OT  conceived  of  God  as  taking  the 
form  of  a man  and  then  discarding  it  at  will. 
Such  was  the  man  who  came  to  Abraliam’s  cent  in 
Gn  18,  the  one  who  appeared  to  Gideon  in  Jg  6,  to 
Manoah’swife  in  Jg  13,  and  to  Joshua  in  Jos  S'*'-*. 
These  were  special  manifestations  of  Jahweh  ; cf. 
art.  Demons  and  Spirits  (Hebrew),  I.,  2. 

3.  Descent  from  gods. — The  possible  incarna- 
tion of  a god  in  human  flesh  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  two  different  conceptions.  These  are  tin 
descent  of  men  from  gods,  and  the  deification  of 
certain  men.  Of  these  two  conceptions  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  older.  In  Gn  2^  God  is  said  to 
have  breathed  into  man’s  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a living  soul.  This  implie.s 
that  man  has  a kind  of  kinship  to  God.  In  one  of 
the  Babylonian  myths  of  Oannes  it  is  said  that  he 
mingled  his  own  blood  with  the  soil  and  thus  made 
man.  This  myth  expresses  in  this  way  the  sense 
of  man’s  kinship  to  the  divine  which  Gn  2’’  ex- 
pressed. In  Gn  6^-*  it  is  said  that  beings  of  the 
divine  order  (ben6  hd-eldhim)  married  human  wives, 
and  that  the  issue  of  such  marriages  consisted  of 
the  heroes  and  men  of  renown  of  olden  time.  This 
is  a recognition  of  a divine  element  in  men  of  un- 
usual or  lieroic  qualities.  The  Babylonian  Adapa, 
a man  of  unusual  wisdom,  is  culled  a son  of  the 
god  Ea.® 

The  view  that  unusual  persons  were  god-begotten 
was  undoubtedl3'  universal  in  the  earl_\-  Semitic 
world.  It  lingered  in  an  attenuated  form  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  I’hilo 
Judaeus  declares  that  Zipjtorah  was  found  bj' 
Moses  ‘ pregnant  by  no  mortal  ’ ; “ Isaac  was  ‘ not 
the  result  of  generation,  but  the  shaping  of  the 
unbegotten  ’ ; Samuel  was  ‘ born  ol  a human 
mother’  who  ‘became  in-egnant  after  receiiing 
divine  seed  ’ ; Tamar  was  ‘ pregnant  through 
divine  seed.’*^  It  is  possible  that  in  the  mind  of 
Philo  tliere  was  no  thought  of  setting  aside  the 

1 J'i'A  ix.  [tSSO]  7911.,  Lcetvres  and  Bssags,  Loudon,  1912, 
p.  466 f. , Kinship  and  Marriage'^,  do.  1903,  p.  217 ff. 

2 W.  11.  Smith,  Kinship'^,  p.  22411. 

3 Ib.  212.  4 Ih. 

0 /Elf.-in,  do  iVnf.  anim.  iv.  “ Uebraiea,  flSOS]  SO  f. 

7 Of.  the  retorenoes  oiled  in  Studies  in  the  II  istorg  of  Religion 
presented  to  C.  II.  Toy,  New  York,  1012,  p.  100,  n.  70. 

3  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cuneiform  raraUeU  to  the  Old  Testament, 
New  York,  19i2,  p.  68  ff. 

f ed.  Miing-ey,  i.  147.  I*  1.  216. 

n i.  273.  i.  60S. 
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human  father.  He  may  have  thought  that  the 
divine  life-givdng  power  of  God  was  manifested 
through  Abraham  and  Elkanah.  His  language 
with  reference  to  Zipporah  is,  however,  hardly 
open  to  that  construction.  But,  whether  he 
thouglit  of  the  human  fath.er  as  an  agent  in  these 
births  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  conception 
lived  in  some  form  in  his  mind. 

At  least  as  old  as  this  conception  is  the  idea 
that  whole  tribes  are  of  divine  descent.  Thus  the 
Moabites  are  called  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Chemosh  (Nu  2P®).  Jeremiah  (2^^")  speaks  as 
though  the  heathen  Semites  generally  claimed 
descent  from  their  gods  ; and,  since  these  gods  were 
represented  by  idols,  he  sarcastically  refers  to 
them  as  ‘a  tree’  and  ‘a  stone.’  Virgil  (Ain,  i. 
729 f.)  by  the  jihrase  ‘Belus  et  omnesaBelo’  de- 
scribes the  Tyrians  as  claiming  descent  from  Bel. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  Arabian  tribes  who 
claimed  descent  from  animals  probably  in  realitj' 
claimed  descent  from  gods. 

This  more  general  conception,  that  whole  tribes 
were  descended  from  gods,  is  further  removed  from 
ivhat  we  understand  by  incarnation  than  the  con- 
ception that  heroes  or  eminent  persons  are  god- 
begotten.  The  ordinary  plane  of  human  life  is 
too  commonplace  for  early  men,  who  are  as  yet  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  spiritual  from  the  material, 
or  to  have  any  strong  realization  that  God  is  in  it. 

4.  Deified  kings.  — Another  close  approach  to 
the  idea  of  incarnation  is  presented  by  the  deifica- 
tion of  kings  in  Babylonia,  where,  however,  this 
was  not  as  common  as  in  Egypt.  Most  Babylonian 
kings  recognized  that  they  were  quite  distinct 
from  the  gods.  Urumush,  king  of  Kish,  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  deified  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  his  name  enters  as  that  of  a god  into  the  name 
of  another  uian.^  Sliargani-sharri  has  the  deter- 
minative for  god  written  before  his  name  ^ during  his 
life,  while  Narani-Sin,^  of  the  same  dynasty,  is  con- 
stantly called  a god,  and  had  himself  portraj'ed  with 
the  horns  which  represented  divinity.^  Naram- 
Sin  is  called  on  some  seals  the  ‘god  of  Akkad.’ 
What  led  these  kings  to  assume,  contrary  to  the 
general  Babylonian  custom,  that  they  were  gods, 
we  can  now  only  conjecture.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  the  possession  of  the  shrine  of  Nippur, 
but  many  monarchs  who  controlled  that  shrine 
never  claimed  divine  honours.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  sudden  world-wide  expansion 
of  the  territory  of  these  kings  that  led  to  their 
deification.  Still  others  attribute  it  to  Egyptian 
influence. 

Two  cr  three  centuries  later  these  kings  of  Agade 
were  imitated  by  Dungi,  Bur-Sin,  and  Gimil-Sin, 
kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur.  The  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  Ur-Engur,  had  not  been  regarded  as  a 
god,  but  Dungi  greatly  enlarged  the  dominion  of 
tJr  and  contemporaneously  began  to  write  the 
determinative  for  divinity  before  his  name.  He 
had  a festival  ordained  to  himself  as  a god,  and 
rearranged  the  calendar  so  that  one  month  should 
be  called  Ituezen-dungi,  or  ‘ Month  of  the  festival 
of  the  god  Dungi.’®  His  name  also  enters,  as  the 
name  of  a deity,  into  the  composition  of  the  names 
of  a considerable  number  of  other  men.  Perhaps 
he  and  his  successors  in  his  dynasty  meant  by  these 
claims  to  inform  the  world  that  they  were  the 
equals  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Agade.  During 
the  reign  of  these  kings  of  Ur,  oflerings  were  made 
to  Gudea  and  Urlama,  former  patesis  of  Lagash, 
as  though  they  were  gods.  This  M'as  a post- 
mortem deification,  for  during  their  lifetime  these 
rulers  had  claimed  no  divine  honours. 

1 L.  \V.  King,  History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  London,  1910, 
p.  203. 

2 Ib.  251.  3 Ib. 

* Of.  J.  de  Morgan,  DiUyation  en  Perse,  Paris,  1900,  ii.  62. 

5 See  King,  op.  cit.  pp.  288,  298. 


Apart  from  these  cases  we  have  no  clear  evidence 
of  the  deification  of  Babylonian  kings.  Ishmi- 
Dagan,  of  the  dynasty  of  Isin,  claimed  to  be  the 
‘ beloved  spouse  ’ ^ of  the  goddess  Ishtar  of  Erech. 
Possibly  this  was  because  the  king  himself  laid 
claim  to  divine  rank.  From  whatever  source  or 
cause  the  deification  of  these  kings  arose,  it  was 
an  even  more  emphatic  way  of  marking  their  un- 
usual quality  than  their  supposed  descent  from 
a god  would  have  been.  To  represent  them  as 
full-fledged  gods  in  human  form  was  to  claim  for 
them  a real  incarnation.  It  was  all  the  more 
effective  because  opposed  to  the  general  customs 
of  Babylonian  thinking. 

Literatukb. — This  has  been  fully  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

George  A.  Barton. 

INCARNATION  (Tibetan). — The  theoiy  of 
incarnation  attains  its  most  extreme  development 
in  Tibet.  It  is  utilized  there  not  merely  in  the 
usual  Buddhist  (and  Hindu)  way  to  exiflain  by 
re-incarnations  the  ethical  doctrine  of  retribution 
by  the  karma  acquired  by  the  individual,  but  also 
as  a practical  method  of  regulating  the  succession 
to  the  hierarchy,  and  even  to  postulate  the  perpet  ual 
incarnarion  of  Buddhist  gods  within  the  bouies  of 
the  Grand  Lamas. 

Thetheory  of  hieratic  succession  byre-incarnation 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  first  of  the 
series  of  Dalai  Lamas,  named  Geden-dup  (+  A. 11. 
1473),  the  successor  of  Tsonkhapa  who  founded 
the  now  dominant  Yellow-hat  sect,  the  Ge-lug-pa. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a device,  on  quasi-Buddhistic 
principles,  to  secure  stability  for  the  succession,  by 
providing  to  some  extent  against  the  intrigues  of 
rival  party  leaders.  It  assumes  the  continuous 
succession  to  the  headship  by  the  same  individual 
under  an  uninterrupted  series  of  consecutive  re- 
embodiments. This  obiuously  differs  from  the 
orthodox  Buddhist  conception  of  re-incamation  of 
an  individual,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  channel.  It  supposes  that  the  deceased 
head  Lama  is  always  re-born  as  a child  within  the 
country  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  infant  is  to  be  discovered  by 
oracular  means  and  then  duly  installed  in  the 
vacant  chair.  On  his  death,  he  is  similarly  re-born, 
and  so  the  process  is  repeated  ad  infinitum. 

At  first  this  system  of  selection  appears  to  have 
been  restricted  solely  to  the  Dalai  Lamas  of  Lhasa ; 
but  about  A.D.  1662  it  was  extended  by  the  then 
Dalai  Lama  to  the  newly  instituted  Grand  Lamaship 
of  Tashilhunpo,  and  now  it  has  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  great  monasteries  throughout  Tibet, 
China,  and  Mongolia.  It  gives  opportunities  for 
much  intrigue ; and  China  as  the  suzerain  of  Tibet 
has  found  it  necessary  politically  to  take  an  active 
part  in  controlling  the  ‘re-incarnation’  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  country. 
In  A.D.  1793,  China  prescribed  for  the  selection  of 
this  priest- king  a lottery -scheme  called  the  ‘ oracle 
of  the  urn,’  by  which  the  names  of  the  competing 
infants  are  written  on  slips  of  paper  and  put  into 
a,  golden  um,  and,  after  prayer  and  other  rites,  the 
name  first  drawn  is  the  fortunate  one.  The  official 
directions  for  the  working  of  this  scheme  are 
notified  in  a Chinese  Imperial  edict  of  A.D.  1808 
engraved  on  stone  slabs  at  the  door  of  the  great 
temple  of  Lhasa  and  translated  by  the  present 
writer.  It  is  a long  document,  and  states  near  its 
beginning : 

‘ On  the  passing  away  of  the  Lama  the  individual  horn  in  his 
stead  is  called  “the  incarnation  of  the  illusory  emanation” 
(spnd-sku),  which  in  Chinese  is  called  “So-so-i,”  meaning  “the 
accepted  and  undoubted  individual  [re]-bom  ” ’ (sic). 

The  lottery  takes  place  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Chinese  ambassador,  the  Amban,  and  it  is 
also  prescribed  for  the  other  three  Grand  Lamas  of 
the  Yellow-hat  Church,  namely  at  Tashilhunpo, 
1 See  King,  op.  cit.  310. 
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Peking  for  inner  Mongolia,  and  Urga  for  outer 
iMongolia.  In  practice  the  Lamas  occasionally 
conti  ive  to  evade  this  form  of  nomination.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  control  ever  these  ‘re-incarnations’ 
the  Chinese  Government  arrogates  to  itself  powers 
which  if  taken  seriously  would  imply  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  soul,  or  its  Buddhist  equivalent. 
Thus  the  Peking  Gazette  of  31st  March  1877,  in 
denouncing  a recalcitrant  ‘re-incarnating’  Lama 
who  had  insulted  the  Imperial  Chinese  liesident  at 
Lhasa  and  carried  off  the  official  seals,  intimates 
that  the  Emperor  as  ‘ Son  of  Heaven  ’ had  decreed 
as  a punishment  that  ‘ his  [the  Lama’s]  soul  should 
not  he  allowed  to  transmigrate  at  his  decease.’ 

The  fiction  which  credits  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Lhasa  with  being  the  perpetual  incarnation  of  the 
greatestand  mostpopularof  the  Buddhist  divinities, 
Avalokite^vara  (q.v.),  the  God  of  Mercy  and  the 
special  object  of  the  popular  Om-mani  magical 
formula,  has  been  shown  by  the  present  writer  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  that  Dalai  Lama  who 
Avas  the  first  of  the  Lhasa  priest-kings,  namely 
Lo-bzang  Gya-mts’o  (A.D.  1615-1682).  He  posed 
thus  as  a priest-god  as  well  as  temporal  sovereign. 
Contemporary  evidence  of  this  title  and  position  is 
found  also  in  a letter  from  the  Jesuit  missionary 
(J.  Grueber)  then  resident  in  Lhasa  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  cent.,  which  refers  to  this  Dalai  Lama 
as  ‘ that  devilish  God-the-Father  who  puts  to  death 
all  such  as  refuse  to  adore  him,’ 

Literature. — W.  W.  Rockhill,  ‘Dalai  Lamas  and  their 
Relations  with  the  Manchu  Emperors/  T* * * * §ou7ig  Pao,  xi.  (Leyden, 
1910) Iff.  ; L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhis^nof  Tibelf  London,  1895, 
p.  230 ff.,  ‘Chinese  Imperial  Edict  of  1808  a.d.  on  the  Grand 
Lamas  of  Tibet,*  JRAS^  1910,  pp.  69-86,  Lhasa  and  Its 
Ml/steries,  London,  1906,  pp.  27-36.  L,  A.  WADDELL. 

INCENSE. — The  custom  of  burning  sweet- 
smelling substances  in  religious  ceremonies,  or 
sometimes  as  a separate  rite,  has  been  of 
Avide-spread  occurrence,  especially  in  the  higher 
religions. 

1.  Kinds  of  incense. — While  frankincense  and 
other  gum  resins  are  more  strictly  to  be  called 
incense,  many  otlier  substances  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  agreeable  odour 
Avhen  burned — various  kinds  of  Avood  or  bark, 
branches  or  roots  of  trees,  herbs  and  odoriferous 
plants,  seeds,  floAvers,  fruits,  aromatic  earths,  etc. 

Of  substances  referred  to  in  the  Bible  which  are  known  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  peoples  as  incense 
there  are : (1)  Wood — aloes  (eagle-wood),  Ca  cf.  Dioscor. 
i.  21 ; sweet  cane,  Jer  6^0.  (2)  Bark — cassia,  Ps  45* ; cinnamon, 
Rev  1813.  (3)  Boots — costus,  Ex  3024.  (4)  Qum  resins— balm 
(?  mastic),  Gn  3726,  Ezk  27W ; tragacanth  (spicery),  Gn  S726  ; 
balsam  (spices),  Ca  6hi3;  bdellium,  Gn  212,  cf.  Dioscor.  i.  80; 
galbanum.  Ex  3034  ; ladanum  (m.\  rrh),  Gn  3726  ; stacto,  Ex 
3034  ; frankincense,  Ex  3034.  ^5]  Blower  products — saffron,  Ca 
414;  spikenard,  Ca  414.  (fi)  Animal  products — onyclia  (the  oper- 
culum of  a marine  mollusc),  Ex  3034. 

The  sacred  incense  used  tn  later  Hebrew  ritual  was  a com- 
pound of  stacte,  onycha,  galhanum,  and  pure  frankincense, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.l  In  still  later 
times— the  Herodian  period — Josephus  records  that  tliirteeu 
ingi’edients  (sweet-smelling  spices)  were  used. 2 Plutarcli  gives 
a list  of  sixteen  ingredients  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  preparing 
kuphi — honey,  wine,  raisins,  sweet  rush,  resin,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, seselis,  calamus,  asplialt,  thryon,  dock,  both  kinds  of 
arceuthids,  cardamum,  and  orris  root.3  In  both  cases  the  com- 
pounding was  of  ritual  importance  and  a matter  of  mystery. 
Bacred  books  were  read  aloud  while  the  kuphi  was  being  mixed. 

Frankincense  (Gr.  Xi/Savuiris,  Heb.  I‘bh6nah,  Med. 
Lat.  olibanum,  libanus  in  Vulg.  ol  Sir  24^^  39'®)  is 
the  gum  resin  of  trees  of  the  genus  Boswdlin 
(B.  Carterii,  B.  Frcreana,  B.  Bhua-Dajiana),  and 
is  exported  from  Somaliland,  piohahl.y  the  Bunt  of 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  I’liny*  refers  to  it  as  a 
product  of  Arabia  (Hadramaut),  and  says  that  the 
Sabffii  alone  behold  the  tree  Avhich  produces  it, 
and  of  these  only  3000  families  by  vii'tue  of  heredi- 
tary succession.  The  trees  are  sacred  ; and,  Avhile 
pruning  the  trees  or  gathering  the  resin,  men  must 

1 Ex  3034.  2 BJ  V.  v.  6. 

8 dc  Isid.  81.  4 UB  xii.  14  If. 


not  contract  pollution  by  sexual  intercourse  or 
contact  with  a corpse.  It  is  carried  to  Sabota, 
Avhere  the  priests  claim  a tithe  of  it  in  honour  of 
their  god  Sabis  ; until  this  is  paid,  none  of  it  may 
be  disposed  of.  Herodotus'  speaks  of  Avinged 
serpents  Avhich  guard  the  trees  and  are  driven  off 
by  burning  styrax.  It  AA’as  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  Jewish  incense,"  as  it  is  still  of  that  used  in 
Christian  ritual.  Classical  authors,  in  speaking 
of  frankincense,  usually  refer  to  its  exporting  place 
as  the  seat  of  its  origin,  e.g.  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

2.  Purpose  of  incense. — The  use  of  incense  is 
connected  primarily  with  the  psychical  aspects  of 
the  sense  of  smell.  Pleasant-smelling  jierfumes, 
in  Avhatever  Avay  they  are  obtained,  are  agreeable 
to  men.  They  Avere  offered  to  honourable  persons 
in  ancient  times,  or  difl'used  over  the  roads  on 
Avhich  they  travelled.*  Incense  Avas  also  used  at 
banquets  as  an  agreeable  accompaniment  of  food 
and  Avine.  Hence  it  Avas  supposed  that  such  per- 
fumes Avould  also  be  agreeable  to  gods  or  spirits, 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  by  Avliich  foodstuffs 
Avhicb  men  liked  Avere  ofl'ered  to  them.  Tliis  is 
obvious  when  Ave  consider  that  the  smoke  of 
sacrifice  is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  that  they  are 
thought  to  seize  on  ‘ tlie  uuctuous  smoke  ’ Avith 
delight,^  and  that  floAvers  are  commonly  oll’ered  to 
the  gods,  or  scented  oils  applied  to  their  images.' 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  also  decked  Avitli  floAvers, 
aromatic  oils,  and  perfumes  for  the  same  reason. 
Disagreeable  odours,  being  obnoxious  to  men,  Avere 
also  obnoxious  to  supernatural  beings.  Hence  it 
came  to  be  thought  that  beneficent  gods  not  only 
liked,  but  actually  themselves  possessed,  pleasant 
odours. 

Egyptian  texts  illustrate  these  beliefs.  Isis  has  a wonderful 
odour  which  she  can  transfer  to  others,  e.g.  to  the  dead.  Osiris 
transfers  liis  odour  to  tliose  whom  he  loves.  At  llie  anointing 
of  the  corpse,  tlie  ‘ perfume  on  the  head  of  Horus’  is  besought 
to  place  itself  on  that  of  tlie  deceased.*  Similar  ideas  are  found 
in  Mandtean  belief.  Tlie  Light  beings  have  a perfume  which 
invigorates  tlioso  who  Bmell  it.7  In  Persian  belief  the  ri,gliteou8 
after  deatli  are  said  to  liave  a sweet  odour.®  The  region  of  the 
gods,  the  place  of  bliss,  has  also  a sweet  perfume.  The  Poly- 
nesian Rohutu  is  free  from  all  noxious  odours,*  In  the  Persian 
texts  the  deceased,  approaching  the  blissful  regions,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a perfumed  brceze.l*  Sweet  odours  form  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Paradises,  and,  w here 
Divine  beings  or  saints  descend  to  the  malodorous  hells,  they 
change  tlie  evil  odour  to  sweet  perfume. D Evil  odours  charac- 
terize the  Persian  regions  of  punishment,  as  well  as  the  Muham- 
madan and  Cliristian  hell.i-  Tlie  idea  that  Paradise  has  a 
pleasant  odour  is  found  in  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Gnostic  writ- 
ings. Thus  in  the  regions  of  the  eastern  Paradise  ami  the 
‘ garden  of  righteousness ' visited  by  Enoch  there  are  many 
fragrant  aromatic  trees,  t.«.  those  wliioli  yield  material  for 
incense,  and  among  them  one  ‘ with  a fragrance  beyond  all  frag- 
rance.’43  The  idea  tliat  Paradise  is  a region  of  fragrant  perfume 
appears  already  in  the  Apoc.  of  Bcter,  and  is  found  in  most 
accounts  of  visits  to  or  visions  of  tlie  Other- AVorld,  wliilc  the 
same  idea  is  referred  to  in  inscriptions  on  Cliristian  grave- 
stones. 14  Spiritual  persons  and  martyrs  also  possess  this 
fragranoe.16  In  Gnostic  writings  tliis  perfume  is  connected  witli 


1 iii.  107.  2 Ex  3031. 

5 Dn  24* ; Herod,  vii.  64. 

4 Cf.  G.  Maspero,  2Vie  Dawn  of  Civilization,  London,  1894, 
p.  C81 ; Lucian,  de  Sacr.  9. 

6 W.  Ellis,  Polyn.  Researches,  T.oiKlon,  1831,  i.  S3S,  351  ; Mas- 
poro,  p.  079  (Babylonian) ; this  caused  tlie  actual  persons  of  the 
gods  to  be  anointed. 

* E.  A.  AV.  Budge,  Osiris  and  the  Egpp.  Resurrection,  London, 
1911,  i.  6,  78, 103 ; H.  M.  Tirard,  The  Rook  of  the  Bead,  do.  1910, 

p.  82. 

7 W.  Brandt,  Mand.  Schriften,  Gottingen,  1S9S,  p.  114. 

s Hdfoxt  Nask,  ii.  10.  * Ellis,  i.  246. 

10  Hatoxt  Nask,  ii.  7.  h Cf.  ERE  iw  C.'iO''. 

12  M.  Haug,  Essags  on  the  Sacred  Banguttge,  Writings,  and 
Religion  of  the  I'arsis-^,  I,oii(lon,  1907,  p.  222;  lb  AV.'  l,ane. 
Modem  Eggplians,  do.  ISlli,  i.  101 ; J.  A.  MaoCnllocli,  Earlg 
Christian  Visions  of  the  Other-  World,  Edinburgh,  1912,  jmsw'iin. 

13  Ell.  243I'’'  ; tor  otlier  examples,  cl.  S/av.  J^n.  S*  ; Syr.  Bar. 
297 ; Apoc.  Mos.  29,  38,  40. 

14  MacCullocli,  op.  cit.  p.  11,  midpassim  ; A.  Dicterich,  Eekgia, 
Leipzig,  1893,  ji.  34. 

■6  Of.  Apocryphal  Acts,  passim;  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bolycarii, 

§ 16;  Eusebius,  llEv.  1 (martyrs  of  Lyons  nini  A'ienne  are  so 
‘ impregnated  witli  tlio  sweet  odour  of  Christ  that  Ihcy  seem 
ns  if  anointed  witli  earthly  perfumes’);  cf.  also  2 Co  2H1*,  and 
Ignat,  ad  Ephes.  § 17. 
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the  powers  of  the  upper  world,  or  the  various  heavens.i  In 
Gnostic  and  Christian  circles  the  anointing  with  fragrant  oil  had 
the  effect  of  repelling  the  demons,  because  it  was  ‘ a type  of  that 
sweet  odour  which  is  above  all  things.’ ^ 

While  evil  odours  are  obnoxious  to  gods,  they 
also  scare  olf  demons,  who  are  likewise  put  to  flight 
by  pleasant  odours,  e.y.  that  of  incense,  which  is 
one  of  the  material  objects  commonly  credited 
with  magical  virtues.  The  Andaman  Islanders 
believe  that  the  smell  of  bees’-wax  is  oli'ensive  to 
a demon  of  epidemic,  who  is  kept  off  by  stakes 

ainted  with  it.^  The  Kei  Islanders  (New  Guinea) 

urn  the  scrapings  of  bulfalo  horn  to  drive  olf 
demons.^  The  Thompson  River  Indians  scare  olf 
ghosts  by  burning  juniper.®  In  India,  incense, 
which  pleases  the  gods,  drives  off  demons,  who  are 
also  kept  olf  by  offensive  odours.®  In  Canton,  on 
the  third  day  of  the  tenth  month,  filth  is  swept  out 
of  the  house,  and  three  sticks  of  incense  are  used 
to  drive  off  the  demon  of  penury.'^  In  Palestine  it 
is  commonly  used  as  an  apotropseic,®  and  in  Morocco 
before  and  during  the  ‘ Great  P ast  ’ incense  is 
burned  to  keep  off  the  jinn.^  Incense,  because 
dreaded  by  evil  spirits,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  ‘amulet- box’  in  Tibet.'®  In  Greece,  at  the 
Anthesteria  and  also  at  child-birth,  doors  were 
smeared  with  pitch  to  keep  out  ghosts  and  demons.  “ 
The  Book  of  Tobit illustrates  this  belief  among 
the  Jews.  The  liver  and  heart  of  a fish  are  laid 
on  ‘ ashes  of  perfumes  ’ so  as  to  cause  a smoke. 
When  the  demon  smells  this,  he  flees  away  to 
Egypt.  In  modern  survivals  similar  ideas  are 
found.  In  the  Tyrol,  witches  are  expelled  by 
fumigating  houses  with  juniper,  and  by  burning 
rosemary,  hemlock,  sloe,  and  resinous  splinters. 
Fairies  are  also  kept  off  by  strong  odours,  e.g. 
burning  an  old  shoe,  or  by  garlic.'®  Hence,  gener- 
ally, fumigation  is  a method  of  purifying  persons 
and  places,  and  of  scaring  olf  all  kinds  of  evil 
influences ; and  for  this  incense  is  often  used,  as, 
e.g.,  in  mourning  ceremonies  in  China." 

Besides  the  primary  purpose  of  the  use  of 
incense  as  an  offering  pleasing  to  the  gods,  there 
were  other  practical,  symbolic,  or  mystical  uses 
w’hich  it  served.  (1)  It  was  burned  to  neutralize 
the  strong  odours  of  bloody  or  burnt  sacrifices, 
especially  in  hot  regions.  It  w'as  also  used  for 
sanitary  reasons,  e.g.  in  places  where  the  dead  were 
buried."  (2)  It  w'as  likewise  a symbol  or  vehicle 
of  prayer.  This  is  already  found  in  Egypt,  wiiere 
it  was  thought  that  the  smoke  as  it  rose  bore 
words  of  power  or  of  prayer  to  the  gods,  w'ho  were 
pleased  by  its  odour.  The  soul  of  the  dead  ascended 
to  heaven  by  the  smoke  of  the  incense  burned  on 
his  behalf."  In  Jewish  thought,  prayer  w'as  con- 
nected with  incense.  In  Ps  141®  it  is  compared  to 
incense.  Cf.  Rev  5®,  where  golden  bowls  full  of 
incense  represent  prayer.  In  Rev  8®-  ^ prayer  ri.ses 

1 Cf.  Iren.  i.  iv.  1 ; Hippol.  Philosoph.  v.  li,  vU.  10 ; 

Acts,  passim. 

2 Iren.  i.  xxi.  3. 

s E.  H.  Man,  JAI  xii.  [1883]  97. 

^ Frazer,  GB  2 iii.  63. 

6  J.  Teit,  Memoirs  Amer.  Mils,  of  Sat.  Hist.  ii.  pt.  4 [1900], 
p.  332. 

6 Crooke,  PiJ2,  1896,  ii.  21;  cf.  ERE  iii.  4451. 

7 L’Anthrop.  iv.  [1893]  175  f.  8 FL  xviii.  [1907]  69. 

9 E.  Westermarok,  FL  xxii.  [1911]  132,  142. 

19  See  ERE  iii.  4680. 

11  Hesychius,  s.v.  utapai  nuepat ; Photius,  s.v.  papyo?. 

12  67. 18. 17  82.  3. 

13  J.  G.  Campbell,  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  1900,  p.  30 ; E.  S.  Hartland,  Science  of 
Fairy  Tales,  Loudon,  1891,  p.  99. 

14  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Rel.  System  of  China,  Leyden,  1S92  ff.,  i. 
33,  77 ; cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.^,  London,  1894,  p.  426  ; M. 
Jastrow,  Aspects  of  Rel.  Belief  and  Practice  in  Bab.  and  Assyr., 
New  York,  1911,  p.  318  (purification  of  house  after  sickness  with 
torches  and  censers) ; cf.  also  ERE  iv.  7290,  762^. 

16  Cf.  Tert.  de  Cm-.  Mil.  10 ; Apol.  30,  42. 

16  Budge,  op.  cit.  iii.  255 ; cf.  the  idea  current  in  the  New 
Hebrides  that  the  soul  of  the  departed  rose  to  the  sun  on  the 
fire  kindled  at  the  grave  (G.  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1884, 
p.  335). 


with  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
view.  So  in  Christian  thought  incense  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  symbolic  of  prayer,  though  it 
also  tyjAties  contrition,  the  preaching  of  the  faith, 
etc.  (3)  More  mystical  views  have  sometimes  been 
entertained.  Plutarch  explains  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  Egyptian  kuphi  by  saying  that  its  sixteen 
ingredients  are  a square  out  of  a square.  Being 
composed  of  aromatic  ingredients,  it  lulls  people 
to  sleep,  loo.sens  the  tension  of  daily  anxieties,  and 
brightens  the  dreams.  It  is  made  of  things  that 
delight  most  in  the  night  and  exhibits  its  virtues 
by  night.'  Plutarch  also  gives  medico-mystical 
reasons  for  the  burning  or  other  substances  at 
other  times,  e.g.  resin  in  the  morning  to  purifj'-  the 
air,  because  of  its  strong  and  penetrating  quality  ; 
myrrh  at  midday,  becau.se  its  not  nature  dissolves 
and  disperses  the  turbid  qualities  in  the  air.® 
Philo  explains  the  four  ingredients  of  the  Hebrew 
incense  as  s3'mbolizing  the  four  elements,  and  thus 
representing  the  universe.®  Josephus  writes  that 
the  altar  of  incense,  with  the  thirteen  kinds  of 
sweet-smelling  things  gathered  from  all  places, 
points  to  the  fact  that  God  is  Lord  of  all.^  In  the 
Orphic  hj'mns  the  different  substances  used  and 
ottered  to  the  gods  are  chosen  because  of  some 
occult  reason  in  each  case. 

W.  E.  Smith  (426  f.)  considers  the  religious  value  of  incense 
as  originally  independent  of  animal  sacrifice,  since  frankincense 
was  the  gum  of  a very  holy  species  of  tree  collected  with  re- 
ligious precautions.  The  right  to  see  the  trees  was  reserved  to 
certain  sacred  families.  W’hil*  harvesting  the  gum  they  must 
practise  continence  and  take  no  part  in  funerals.®  The  virtue 
of  the  gum  lay  in  its  being  regarded  as  the  blood  of  a divine 
plant. 

3.  Ritual  use  of  incense  in  ethnic  religions. — (a) 
Lower  races. — The  use  of  incense  among  lower 
races  is  hardly  known,  save  perhaps  where  they 
have  been  in  contact  with  higher  races  using  it. 
We  may,  however,  note  the  American  Indian 
custom  of  offering  tobacco  smoke  to  the  gods,  and 
the  Polynesian  offering  of  flowers  and  aromatic 
substances.®  Among  the  Sakai,  Semang,  Jakun, 
etc.,  the  only  common  kind  of  offering  is  the  burn- 
ing of  incense  (benzoin).  At  a death  among  the 
Sakai,  the  magician  waves  a censer  seven  times 
over  the  bodj’’,  recommending  the  dying  man  to 
think  of  bis  dead  ancestors.  As  the  smoke  mounts 
up  and  then  vanishes,  so  does  the  soul.  Good 
spirits  love  its  smell  and  evil  spirits  hate  it.  In 
sickness,  among  the  savage  Malays  of  Johore,  the 
magician  burns  incense.  The  fumes  rise  to  the 
abode  of  Jewa-Jewa  and  gratify  him.  He  welcomes 
the  soul  of  the  magician  and  grants  him  medicine 
for  the  sick.®  Incense  is  burned  as  an  offering  at 
shrines,  saints’  tombs,  etc.,  among  the  Malays,  and 
is  the  usual  form  of  burnt  sacrifice,  with  invocation 
to  the  Spirit  of  Incense.  It  reaches  the  nostrils  of 
the  gods  and  propitiates  them  as  a foretaste  of 
other  offerings  to  foUow.®  It  is  also  used  in  magical 
ceremonies,  e.g.  to  make  one  walk  on  water  or 
remain  under  water  in  an  ordeal,  in  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod,  or  to  cause  a spirit  to  possess  a 
magician.®  (lallaway  refers  to  ‘ incense  ’ burned 
with  Zulu  animal  sacrifices  (blood  and  caul  of  a 
bullock)  to  the  spirits,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
sweet  savour.  It  is  apparently  some  native  pro- 
duct and  is  also  used  in  rites  for  the  cure  of 
sickness.'® 

(6)  Among  the  Semites  the  use  of  incense  came 
to  be  wide-spread.  Its  name  among  the  Baby- 
lonians was  kutrinnu,  and  the  incense-offering 

1 de  Isid.  81.  - Ib.  80. 

s Quis  rerum  divin.  heres.  41.  * BJ  v.  v.  6. 

5 Pliny,  xii.  54.  ® Turner,  i.  36,  71. 

7 Skeat-Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
London,  1906,  u.  98,  199,  352. 

8 W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  741. 

9 Skeat,  FL  xiii.  [1902]  136,  144  f.,  152. 

19  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu,  Natal,  1870,  London,  1874, 
pp.  141,  174. 
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consisted  of  odoriferous  woods  (cedar,  cypress), 
myrtle,  cane,  and  sweet  herbs,  by  which  the  gods 
were  made  to  smell  a pleasing  odour.  After  the 
Deluge,  its  survivor  offered  calamus,  cedar,  and 
fragrant  herbs,  and  ‘the  gods  inhaled  the  sweet 
odour  ’ and  ‘ gathered  like  flies  round  the  sacrifleer.’^ 
Incense  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  texts— e.gr., 
‘ before  Sanias  he  makes  an  incense-olFering  ’ — or 
kings  are  represented  making  this  ofl'ering.  Nab- 
oimedos  is  described  as  filling  the  temple  with  the 
odour  of  incense.®  Herodotus®  says  that  1000 
talents  of  frankincense  were  ofl'ered  on  the  great 
altar  of  Bel  at  his  annual  feast,  and  the  author  of 
Is  65®  refers  to  Babylon  as  the  land  where  incense 
is  ofl'ered  on  bricks.  It  was  burned  as  a ritual 
accompaniment  of  incantations,  prayers,  and  the 
presentation  of  oracles,  and  also  at  the  yearly 
mourning  for  Tammuz,  with  which  was  combined  a 
memorial  of  the  dead,  who  are  said  to  ‘arise  and 
inhale  the  incense  of  offerings,’  as  well  as  at  funeral 
rites.^  It  was  also  used  as  a fumigatory,  e.y.  of 
the  gods’  table  and  its  accessaries  and  the  place 
whither  the  gods  were  supposed  to  come,  of  houses, 
and  of  persons.® 

Evidence  of  the  popularity  of  incense-ofl'erings 
among  the  peoples  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding 
districts  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
commonly  denounced  form  of  idolatry  in  Israel. 
Incense  was  offered  on  altars  of  brick  or  on  the 
housetops  to  Baal,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  etc.® 
Lucian  describes  the  sweet  odours  and  the  incense 
smoking  without  ceasing  in  the  temples  of  the 
Syrian  goddess. 

(c)  Although  in  the  OT  the  Hebrew  use  of  incense 
seems  to  be  early,  this  is  due  to  the  rendering  of 
the  word  Tftdrcth  as  ‘ incense,’  when,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  means  the  savoury  odour  or  smoke  of  a burnt 
sacrifice.’'  The  word  transl.ated  ‘ frankincense  ’ is 
V^bhbnali,  Xl(3avos,  Arab,  lubun,  meaning  a sweet 
resinous  gum,  and  incense  in  this  sense  was  not 
certainly  used  until  the  7th  century.®  KHOreth 
also  came  to  mean  ‘incense.’®  Ezekiel  makes  no 
reference  to  incense  in  his  description  of  the  re- 
formed ritual.  The  first  distinct  reference  to  its 
use  in  the  cult  of  Jahweh  is  in  Jer  6®“  ‘ To  what 
purpose  cometh  there  to  me  frankincense  from 
Bheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  [calamus]  from  a far 
country;?’  Cf.  17®®  41®  and  Is  43''®- 60®  66® — the 
latter  passages  show  that  it  was  not  required,  and 
was  an  innovation  in  the  cult  of  Jahweh  and  was 
expensive.  Once  admitted,  however,  it  came  to  be 
a regular  part  of  the  ritual,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Priestly  Code  (P).  Incense'was 
offered  either  (1)  by  itself,  or  (2)  as  a part  of  other 
sacrifices.  (1)  It  was  offered  in  censers,  e.g.  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  when  the  high  priest  ai)peared 
before  the  mercy -seat ; “ or  wlien  Aaron  passed 
through  the  congregation  to  stay  the  plague  with 
his  censer  and  incense  (an  atonement  and  fumiga- 
tion).” The  incense  used  in  these  rites  was  carefully 
compounded  according  to  a set  formula,''®  and  was 
obviously  regarded  as  sacred — ‘ most  holy  ’ and  not 
to  be  used  for  common  purposes.  It  must  not  be 
consumed  on  ‘ strange  fire,’  i.e.  fire  from  some 
other  source  than  the  glowing  altar  coals,'®  and  it 

> Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Dab.  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  p.  603. 

2 Jastrow,  p.  606  ; F.  Delitzscli,  Assyr.  liWB,  Leipzig,  1890, 
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*1  Nu  1046-  10  E.x  3084,  and  see  g i above. 

13  Lv  101,  and  cf.  passages  just  cited. 


must  not  be  offered  by  any  but  the  priests.'  Prob- 
ably as  a later  custom  a separate  altar  on  which 
this  incense  was  burned  came  into  use,  and  on  it 
incense  was  burned  morning  and  evening.®  (2) 
Frankincense  (i.e.  not  the  compounded  incense  of 
Ex  30®^)  was  offered  with  the  meat-offering,®  and 
firstfruits,^  and  burned  with  them  on  the  altar.  It 
was  also  placed  on  the  shewbread  as  a ‘ memorial,’ 
'azlcdrdh,  in  two  golden  vessels  and  then  con.sumed 
on  the  altar  at  each  weekly  renewal  of  the  bread.® 
But  it  was  not  to  be  ofl'ered  with  a sin-offering  or 
with  the  ‘ meal  offering  of  jealousy.’® 

In  later  times  the  daily  offering  of  incense  be- 
came an  elaborate  ceremony,  and  firiests  were 
chosen  by  lot  to  ofl'er  it.'' 

(d)  In  Egypt  the  burning  of  various  kinds  of  in- 
cense was  always  an  important  rite,  each  ingredient 
of  it  having  magical  properties,  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  its  smoke  was  supposed  to  carry  the  words  of 
prayer  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  heaven. 
Prayer  was  made,  e.g.,  to  Ra,  that  he  would  draw 
the  soul  up  to  heaven  on  the  smoke  of  the  incense. 
Probably  the  earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  in 
cense  in  any  religion  occurs  in  the  notice  of  Sanch- 
kara,  a king  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  who  sent  an  e.x- 
pedition  for  aromatics  through  the  desert  to  the 
Red  Sea  towards  the  incense  land  of  Punt. 
HS,tsepsu,  a queen  of  the  X'VIIIth  dynasty,  also 
sent  an  expedition  by  sea  thither.  Punt  is  prob- 
ably Hadramaut  and  Somaliland.®  Incense  was 
also  obtained  from  Gilead.®  A common  represen- 
tation on  the  walls  of  temples  is  that  of  a king 
offering  incense.  He  holds  a censer  in  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  throws  lit  lie  balls  or  pastilles 
of  incense  upon  it,  luaying  the  god  to  accept  it 
and  give  him  a long  life.  Immense  quantities  of 
incense  are  often  spoken  of  as  having  been  offered, 
e.g.  1000  censers,  or,  as  an  inscription  referring  to 
Raineses  ill.  reports,  1,933,766  pieces  of  incense, 
etc.,  during  the  31  years  of  his  reign.'®  It  was 
offered  to  all  the  gods,  who  delighted  in  its  odour, 
their  statues  being  censed  with  it  and  perfumed. 
Often  it  accompanied  other  offerings,  greater  or 
smaller — e.g.,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  per- 
fumes were  placed  in  the  carcass  of  the  bullock 
ofl'ered  to  Isis '' — or  was  presented  by  itself,  as  de- 
sciibed  above.  The  censer  was  an  ojien  cup  hold- 
ing lire,  with  or  without  a handle,  but  other  forms 
were  also  used.'®  At  funerary  rites  the  deceased 
was  purified  with  incense.  Five  grains  were  twice 
offered  to  mouth,  eyes,  and  hand,  once  for  the 
north  and  once  for  the  south ; then  incense  from 
foreig-n  parts  was  similarly  offered,  along  with  the 
litany  of  purification.  ]\lyrrh,  resin,  etc.,  but  not 
frankincense,  were  placed  in  the  body  which  was 
embalmed.'® 

(e)  Incense,  in  the  sense  of  a gum  resin,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  Greece  until  post- 
Homeric  times,  and  Pliny  says  that  people  knew 
onlj'  the  smell  of  cellar  and  citrus  as  it  arose  in 
volumes  of  smoke  from  the  sacrifice.'^  The  idea  of 
a fragrant  odour,  e.g.  of  sacrifice,  being  pleasant 
to  the  gods  was  well  known.'®  The  wood  of  odor- 
iferous trees,  e.g.  a kind  of  cedar  (t6  ffcoi-),'®  as  well 
as  myrtle  was  burned  in  houses  for  its  fragrant 
smell.  In  Homer  " Ovos  probably  means  no  more 
than  the  burning  of  such  wood  or  some  native  pro- 

1 Nu  16'a'-,  2 011  26'1)H'. 

2 E.\  30'-  7-  8,  ,a  seooiulai  v part  of  P. 

8 Lv  21  618.  ■ 4 Ev  our.. 

8 Lv  24811. ; .ros.  .hit.  in.  x.  7.  « Lv  6”,  Nu  6i». 

VLklf-iO;  JiDi.  cot.  2167. 

8 Sclu-ailei',  s.v.  ‘ Weilirauoli.' 

Ulin  378\ 

1®  J.  O.  Wilkinson,  ilanners  and  Customs  of  Anc.  Kyt/ptians, 
Loudon,  1878,  iii.  414,  417 ; A.  Krnmn,  Artiiptcn  und  iigypt. 
Dcben  im  Allertum,  Tubiiig-ou,  1886,  i>.  407. 

11  Herod,  li.  40.  1'4  Wilkinson,  iii.  898. 

18  Bee  also  § 1.  14 //A'' xiii.  1. 

13  Homer,  11.  viii.  64811.  l®  Oif.  v.  60. 

17  e.g.  11.  ix.  490. 
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duct  as  ail  ofieriiig,  or  it  may  simply  mean  ‘ sacri- 
fice.’ Later  it  came  to  mean  ‘incense,’  and  was 
the  source  of  Lat.  tus.  The  word  for  ‘ frankin- 
cense,’ \tpavwT6i,  was  of  foreign  derivation.  In- 
cense as  such  was  not  used  before  the  8th  cent. 
B.C.,^  and  is  first  mentioned  in  Euripides.’  Schrader 
is  of  opinion  that  it  may  have  neen  introduced 
through  the  cult  of  Aphroclite,  and  it  was  certainly 
traditionally  thought  to  have  come  fi’om  Phoenicia 
via  Cyprus,  where  it  was  used  in  her  cult.’  ft 
was  brought  into  Greece  commercially  from  Arabia, 
and  imported  thence  by  Phoenicians.^  Incense 
was  burned  with  bloody  sacrifices  as  an  offering  or 
to  combat  evil  odours,®  or  with  fruits,  cakes, 
wheat,  etc.,®  or  as  a separate  offering,  both  in 
domestic  ritual  and  in  the  cult  of  the  gods ; e.g.,  it 
was  burnt  to  Zeus  Meilichios,  to  Demeter  before 
consulting  the  oracle  at  Patrae,  and  to  Hermes 
and  Sosipolis.’  The  inventory  lists  of  some  temples 
contain  evidence  of  the  large  quantities  which 
came  to  be  used,  and  it  was  sometimes  given  as  a 
gift  by  one  person  to  another.®  Incense  of  differ- 
ent kinds  was  also  used  largely  in  the  Orphic  cult, 
as  the  hymns  show.  It  was  offered  along  with 
cakes  of  honey,  w^Xavoi,  without  being  burned,  in 
the  rites  of  certain  divinities.®  The  method  of 
burning  incense  was  to  throw  it  on  the  altar  so  as 
to  mingle  with  the  smell  of  the  victim,  or  to  fill 
the  victim  with  it,^®  or  to  burn  it  in  braziers  stand- 
ing on  or  near  the  altar,  or  ev'en  outside  temples, 
or  in  vessels  which  could  be  borne  on  the  hand. 

(/)  In  Roman  religion,  incense  (tus)  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  bloodless  offerings  (libamina), 
and  indeed  without  it  no  rite  was  regarded  as  com- 
plete. But,  as  in  Greece,  odoriferous  woods  and 
herbs  had  probably  been  used  first,  as  described  by 
Ovid  in  his  account  of  the  Palilia“ — olive,  pitch- 
wood,  laurel  branches,  and  Sabine  herbs.^’  Gums 
and  resins  came  to  be  used — frankincense  (7nas- 
culum  tus),^'^  myrrh,  crocus,  costum. In  the  case 
of  animal  sacrifices,  incense,  saffron,  and  laurel 
were  burned  as  a preliminary,  and,  as  the  animal 
was  led  up,  incense  and  wine  were  sprinkled  on 
the  altar.  It  was  also  offered  with  the  blood,  and 
burned  with  the  exta.^^  Incense  was  also  offered  by 
itself  in  public  or  private  ritual ; and  this  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  one  method  of  forcing  a re- 
nunciation of  Christianity  was  to  bum  some  in- 
cense on  an  altar  before  an  image  or  to  the  Emperor. 
Incense  was  offered  to  the  lar  familiaris  daily. 
The  method  of  using  it  was  to  burn  it  on  the 
gi’eater  altars,  or  in  braziers,  or  small  portable 
altars  (focus,  turibulum).  It  was  carried  in  a 
casket  called  accj-ra  (much  used  in  funerary  cere- 
monies), whence  it  was  taken  and  burned.^^  It 
was  also  offered  for  the  averting  of  prodigies  c.  296 
B.C.,^®  and  burned  in  magical  ceremonies.^®  The  in- 
troduction of  incense  into  the  cult  was  connected 
with  Bacchus,  the  first  to  make  offerings  of  cinna- 
mon and  frankincense®® — an  obvious  suggestion  of 

I Famell  uses  this  as  an  argument  against  the  likelihood  of 
Mesopotamian  influences  affecting  Greece  in  earlier  periods 
(Greece  and  Bab.,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  232 f.). 

3 Bacch.  144. 

3 Athenseus,  xii.  10  ; Hesychius,  s.v.  Ova. 

4 Herod,  ii.  8,  Ui.  107  (the  trees  are  said  to  be  guarded  by 
winged  serpents). 

s Pans.  ix.  3.  8 ; Daremberg-Saglio,  iv.  ii.  964a. 

6 Pans.  V.  XV.  10,  vl  xx.  3. 

7 Pans.  V.  XV.  10,  vi.  xx.  3,  vn.  xxi.  12,  x.xii.  3 ; Lucian,  de 
Sacr.  12  ; Plant.  Aul.  24. 

8 Boeckh,  CIG  2862,  6773  ; Lucian,  Cranosolon,  16. 

s L.  F.  A.  Maury,  Hist,  des  religions  de  la  Grice  ant.,  Paris, 
1857-59,  u.  116. 

10  Paus.  IX.  iii.  8. 

II  Fasti,  iv.  741  f.  ; cf.  i.  338  ff. 

12  For  the  burning  of  laurel  in  a magical  ceremony,  see  Verg. 
Eel.  vlii.  82  f. ; cf.  Theocr.  Id.  ii.  33. 

13  Verg.  Eel.  viii.  65.  14  Fasti,  i.  339  ff. 

15  76.  IV.  933  ff.  ; Arnobius,  vii.  26. 

18  Plant.  Aul.  prol.  23  f. 

17  Verg.  HSn.  v.  745.  18  Livy,  x.  23. 

19  Verg.  Eel.  viii.  65.  20  Fasti,  iii.  727. 


its  entrance  into  lioman  ritual  through  tlie  Greek 
cult  of  Dionysos.  Eisewhere  Ovid  * speaks  of  its 
importation  from  the  Euplirates  region,  perhaps 
connecting  it  with  the  Oriental  cults  whicli  intro- 
duced it  into  Greece. 

(g)  Hindus  liave  always  been  fond  of  pleasant 
odours,  and  India  was  already  celebrated  for  its  iier- 
fumes  in  ancient  times.  Incense  from  Arabia  was 
early  imported  there,  but  many  native  kinds  of 
sweet-smelling  materials  have  long  been  in  use — 
benzoin,  and  other  gum  resins,  seeds,  roots,  dried 
flowers,  and  fragrant  woods.  These  are  burned 
ritually  or  in  ordinary  domestic  usage.  In  ancient 
times  .sandal-wood  was  burned  as  incense  in  temides 
and  as  a fragrant  stuff  in  houses,  and  in  the  daily 
rites  the  sacred  lire  was  fed  with  consecrated  wooa, 
usually  from  the  Balasa  tree.®  In  modern  Hindu- 
ism the  use  of  incense  is  wide-spread  in  all  forms 
of  cult.  Thus  in  the  cult  of  Siva  it  is  daily  burned 
by  the  priest  before  the  stone  representing  the  god 
at  Orissa,  and  perfumes  are  also  placed  on  it.  In 
tlie  Vallabha  sect  of  Vaisnavism  the  Maharajas 
offer  incense  and  swing  lights  before  the  iniag.--, 
and  the  same  act  of  homage  is  paid  to  them  bj'  tlie 
people.  Camphor  and  incense  are  burned  before 
the  image  of  Krsna,  and  in  the  demon  cults  of 
Western  India  perfumes  are  commonly  burned.  In 
the  Pafichdyatana  ceremony  of  the  Brahman  house- 
holder perfumes  and  flower.--  are  offered,  and  among 
the  sixteen  acts  of  homage  is  the  offering  of  per- 
fumes, sandal,  flowers,  and  incense  (dhupa  ; see 
Monier  Williams,  passim). 

(h)  Incense  was  unknown  in  early  Buddhism, 
which  was  opposed  to  e.xternal  ritual,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  its  use,  especially  in  northern  Bud- 
dhism, has  become  general.  Thus,  in  Ceylon,  per- 
fumes and  flowers  are  ottered  before  the  image  of 
Buddha,  and  in  the  Birit  ceremonial  incense  is  burned 
round  the  platform  on  which  the  relics  of  Buddha 
are  exposed.®  But  it  is  in  Tibet  that  the  use  of 
incense  is  most  prevalent,  and  Hue  and  other  trav- 
ellers there  have  referred  to  the  likeness  of  its 
ritual  use  and  of  the  censers  to  that  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  used  in  the  initiation  of  a 
monk  ; it  is  offered  to  the  good  spirits  and  Lamas 
in  the  daily  cult  of  the  monasteries  and  of  the 
village  priesthoods  ; it  is  one  of  the  usual  offerings 
in  the  temples,  and  is  prominent  in  the  festivals  at 
which  ‘clouds  of  incense  fill  the  air’ ; it  is  used  in 
exorcisms,  in  baptisms,  and  other  ceremonies ; it 
is  burned  in  censers  before  the  Lamas  at  the  per- 
formance of  religious  dramas,  or  in  slirines  and 
chapels,  etc.  Perfumes  and  incense  form  one  of 
the  five  sensuous  offerings,  and  figure  prominentl}^ 
in  the  ‘ presentation  of  offerings,’  which  is  one  of 
the  seven  stages  of  worship.  These  seven  offer- 
ings are  ‘ essential,’  and  among  them  flowers  and 
incense  occur  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  They 
bear  Sanskrit  names,  and  are  borrowed  from 
Hinduism.^  In  Japanese  Buddhism,  incense  is  also 
commonly  used,  and  has  influenced  the  native 
Shinto  religion.  In  earlier  Shintoism  incense  was 
unknoMTi,  but  it  is  now  burned  in  censers  at  many 
ceremonies,  e.g.  at  the  new  moon,  and  at  magical 
rites.® 

(i)  In  China,  incense  is  much  used  in  public  and 
private  cults.  It  is  offered  in  the  temples  as  part 
of  the  daily  worship,  and  it  is  burned  at  festivals 
and  in  processions.  It  is  also  offered  before  the 
ancestral  tablets  or  before  the  household  deities, 
and  is  used  in  consulting  the  gods  and  in  magical 

1 Fasti,  i.  338. 

2 c.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alterthumskunde-,  Leipzig,  1858-74,  i.  334  f.  ; 
M.  Monier  Williams,  Bel.  Thought  and  Life  in  India,  London, 
1883,  p.  366. 

3 Monier  Williams,  Buddhism,  London,  1889,  pp.  315,  319. 

4 Monier  Williams,  pp.  329,  345,  350,  357 ; L.  A.  Waddell,  The 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  passiyn. 

5 W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  London,  1905,  pp.  213,  292,  354. 
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ceremonies.  Cliine.se  Buddhism  also  used  it  ex- 
ten.sively.^  In  Chinese  funeral  ceremonies  the 
burning  of  incense  plays  an  important  part,  both 
as  an  oli’ering  and  as  a funiigatory,  and  one  purpose 
is  to  gratify  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.^ 

(j)  In  the  ancient  Persiaw  religion  incense  was  in 
use.  It  was  burned  five  times  daily  in  t!ie  official 
cult,  and  at  times  was  used  in  large  quantities. 
Herodotus^  describes  Darius  burning  300  talents 
of  frankincense  upon  the  altar.  It  was  also  burned 
as  a method  of  purification  or  fumigation,  and  in 
a passage  of  the  Vendidad^  it  is  called  ‘incense  of 
vohu-gaona  ’ — ‘ Thou  shalt  perfume  Vohu-mano 
[perhaps  an  idol;  see  above,  p.  153“]  therewith.’® 
Sandal-wood  and  incense  are  burned  in  modern 
Parsi  ritual.®  Ti\\&  Bahman-YaSt’’  describes  how, 
in  the  ‘ sheep  period,’  firewood  and  incen.se  will  be 
properly  supplied. 

(k)  Incense  was  very  largely  used  in  the  religion  of 
ancient  Mexico,  and  was  otlered  to  all  the  gods, 
and  in  all  festivals,  processions,  and  sacrifices. 
Incense-burning  was  performed  four  times  daily  in 
the  temples.  Images  of  gods  were  censed  in  the 
temples  and  in  processions,  and  the  chief  officiant 
was  also  himself  censed.  Some  gods  desired  only 
bloodless  sacrifices,  of  which  incense  was  one,  e.g. 
Quetzalcoatl,  who  delighted  in  fragrant  odours  and 
perfumes.  The  incense  was  carried  in  an  em- 
broidered bag  and  thrown  on  an  ojjen  censer 
(temaitl)  of  baked  clay  containing  fire.  Iteonsi.sted 
of  copal,  or  it  was  sometimes  made  from  a herb 
called  yiauhtli.  Its  fumes  were  of  a narcotic  kind 
and  were  also  used  to  stupefy  human  victims.  The 
fumes  of  incense  were  regarded  as  typifying  prayer.® 
Incense  consisting  of  sweet-seen tetl  gums  was  used 
in  Peruvian  ritual  and  oflered  as  a sacrifice.  Golden 
censers  or  braziers  stood  in  the  temples.® 

{1)  In  Muhammadan  cultus  proper,  incense  is  not 
used,  but  it  is  commonly  offered  at  the  shrines  of 
saints,  and  is  permitted  by  the  traditions  as  a 
perfume  for  a corpse.  Muhammadans  in  India, 
possibly  as  an  influence  from  Hinduism,  use  it  in 
their  rites,  e.g.  circumcision,  marriage,  funerals, 
etc.,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing otl’evil  spirits.  But  among  all  Muhammadans 
it  is  burned  in  houses  on  braziers,  or  at  marri.age 
processions  it  is  burned  in  a mihkharah,  and  it  is 
also  commonly  used  in  magical  ceremonies,  e.g.  to 
counteract  the  evil  eye,  or  in  the  ‘ science  ’ of 
da'wah,  a method  of  incantations  in  which  various 
perfumes  are  burned  according  to  a table  showing 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  letter  of  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  incantation  is  made 
gives  the  required  perfume.  The  materials  used 
for  incense  are  frankincense,  benzoin,  storax, 
coriander-secd,  aloes-wood,  etc.'® 

4.  Incense  in  the  Christian  Church. — Although 
incense  was  used  in  Jewish  ceremonial,  while  such 
a prophecy  as  Mai  1"  might  seem  to  point  to  its 
continued  use  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  though 
it  w’as  one  of  the  offerings  of  the  Magi  and  its  use 
is  referred  to  in  the  A]iocalypse,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  part  of  early  church  ritual ; indeed  there 
is  strong  evidence  against  it.  Some  of  the  Fathers 
refer  to  it  as  a type  of  prayer ; but  Tertullian, 
Athenagoras,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantius  clearly 
witness  against  its  ritual  use. 

1 J.  Doolittle,  Social  L\fe  of  the  Chinese,  London,  1800,  Jiasson. 

* .1.  J.  M.  de  Qroot,  op.  oii.  i.  passim. 

8 vi.  97.  ■*  ,\ix.  21. 

® Vend.  xix.  24 ; of.  Ilaug,  pp.  335 1.,  386. 

t Ilaug,  404,  403. 

7 iii.  40 ; ct.  SDK  v.  [1880]  230. 

8 Banoroft,  NJi  iii.  clia.  7-10,  passim. 

8 W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  Coniniest  of  Pern,  1870,  pii.  47,  50  ; 
A.  Riville,  Native  lieliaions  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  l.onuon,  issi, 

p.  218. 

l**  See  E.  \V.  Lane,  Mod.  Fiji/ptianis,  F.ondon,  1810,  i.  180,  217, 
ii.  71,  93,  iii.  164;  Hughea,  Z)/-,  7211'.,  200. 


Tertullian  l says : ‘ Not  one  pennyworth  o(  incense  do  I offer 
Him.’  Athenagoras  8 declares  that  God  d ,._.5  not  r^uire  the 
sweet  smell  of  flowers  or  incense.  Amelia  - referring  ' 
fact  that  the  early  Romans  did  not  use  mainUi'  - hat 
Christians  may  safely  neglect  it.  I.act3!ii  ■ . . i e..;.  - 'i  .'.an, 
are  not  desired  by  God,  and  agrees  with  .'M^o-Pla'-  r i- r-'ers 
that  frankincense  and  the  like  should  not  be  offered  .0  li.  .1. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a .Jewish  usage  may  have 
tended  to  make  Christians  neglect  it,  but  what  had 
probably  a more  powerful  effect  ivas  its  use  among 
pagans  and  the  common  practice  during  the  ages 
of  persecution  of  insisting  that  Christians  should 
offer  a few  grains  of  incense  to  the  gods  or  on  the 
altar  of  the  Emperor  as  a token  of  their  renuncia- 
tion of  their  faith.  Such  apostates  as  yielded  in 
this  way  during  the  Decian  persecutious  were 
called  Thurificati.  Incense  was,  however,  used 
for  fumigations  as  a sanitary  precaution,  e.g.  at 
burials  or  in  places  ivith  a disagreeable  odour;® 
but  otherwise  its  ri^'tal  use  was  almost  unknown 
during  the  first  fo..r  centuries.  The  Apoi^tolic 
Canons  refer  to  the  use  of  incense  (Bvpiapji)  at  the 
Eucharist,  but  this  is  probably  a later  interjiolation. 
It  was  used  at  the  vigil  offices  on  Sunday  in 
Jerusalem  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.® 
Pseudo-Diony.sius’  speaks  of  the  priest  censing  the 
altar  and  making  the  circuit  of  the  holy  place.  In 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  it  is  used  in  the  pro-  and 
post-Anaphora  portions,  and  in  that  of  St.  Mark 
before  the  gospel,  at  the  great  entrance,  at  the  kiss 
of  jfeace,  and  at  the  commemoration  of  the  dead. 
In  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  the  sacred  ves-els, 
the  Gospels,  alt.ar,  priest,  and  sanctuary  are  censed 
in  the  pro-Anaphora,  and  the  altar  is  censed  in  the 
Anaphora.  Evagrius®  refers  to  the  gift  of  a 
thurible  to  a church  in  Antioch  bj'  a Persian  king 
c.  594.  In  the  West  the  Ordines  of  the  Sth  i ent. 
describe  the  swinging  of  the  censer  during  the 
procession  of  the  pontiff  and  his  acolytes  from  the 
sacristy  to  the  altar  in  the  church  at  Borne.  ‘.V' 
for  censing  the  altar,  or  the  church,  or  the  clergy 
or  congregation,  such  a thing  is  n.-'ver  mentioned.’® 
The  further  use  of  incense  was  gradual,  since  it  i> 
not  mentioned  by  writers  of  this  period  who  treat 
of  ritual,  and  its  use  at  the  elevation  and  bene- 
diction was  not  known  in  the  West  till  the  14th 
century.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the 
present  time  incense  is  burned  at  solemn  Moss 
before  the  introit,  at  the  gospel,  otl'ertory,  and 
elevation,  at  solemn  blessings,  processions,  choral 
olfices,  consecration  of  churches,  burial  rites,  etc. 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  is  no  decisive 
evidence  of  its  ritual  use  in  Divine  service  during 
the  period  after  the  Reformation.  It  was  used, 
however,  for  sanitary  purposes,  as  a funiigatory, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  odour  in  churches, 
at  feasts,  at  coronations,  etc.  Its  ritual  use  was 
resumed  towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent., 
but  this  was  decided  to  be  illegal  in  Martin  r. 
Mackonochie,  1868,  and  in  Sumner  r.  Wix,  1S7P.'® 
Incense  is  used  ritually  in  many  churches  ol  the 
Anglican  communion,  and  the  practice  is  cer- 
tainly spreading  as  a jileasing  adjunct  to  worshi]), 
and  as  a symbolic  rite  tyiiifying  prayer. 

Litrkaturb.  — H.  von  Fritze,  Vie  Uanchopfer  hei  den 
Griechen,  Berlin,  1894  ; Pliny,  IlN  xii.  SO  IT.,  xiv.  ,3SlT.  ; O. 
Schrader,  Jleallexiion,  Strasslnug,  1901,  'Weihnmch’; 
Theophrastus,  de  Odoribus;  H.  Zwaardemaker,  Vie  Phpsio- 
Ingie  des  Genich.’!,  Loit'zig,  1895  ; E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchlej’,  Hist,  of 
the  Use  of  Incense  in  Vicine  Wmship,  London,  lOi'O : R. 
Sigismuiul,  Die  Aromata  in  ihrer  Bcdculung  for  Velip:  . . . 
des  Allcrthmns,  Leipzig,  1884.  Of.  also  the  authorities  oiteil  in 
the  footnotes  of  the  present  article. 

J.  A.  M-VCCULlOOIt. 


1 Apol.  SO : of.  42.  2 Leg.  IS.  8 ade.  Gent.  vii.  20. 

4 Die.  Inst.  vi.  26,  Epit.  2. 

■>  Tert.  Apol.  42,  de  Cor.  .Mil.  10. 

0 Peregr.  Etherico,  cited  hv  t,.  Duchesne,  Christiatr  Worship*, 
London,  1012, 11.  105. 

7 de  Ilier.  Eee.  iii.  2.  » H E vi.  21.  “ Duehesno,  n.  10.3. 

10  See  tlio  gnnnnary  of  the  evidence  by  L.  T.  Dibdin,  in  A’Rrn 
xiv.  S52f.,  .sM>.  ‘ Ineonse.’ 
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INCUBATION 


INCEST. — See  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
Ethics  and  Morality. 

INCUBATION. — Incubation,  a tianslation  of 
the  Gr.  technical  term  ^yKoi/xtja-is,  denotes  in  com- 
parative religion  the  practice  of  sleeping  (or  at 
least  of  passing  the  night)  in  a slirine  or  other 
sacred  place  with  the  object  of  receiving  a Divine 
revelation  or  Divine  aid ; in  a still  more  specific 
sense — which  is  also  the  one  most  commonly  de- 
noted by  the  word  because  of  the  Greek  use  of  the 
rite — the  aid  in  question  is  currently  held  to  be 
the  cure  of  disease,  though  this  limitation  is  of 
later  development.  Naturally,  the  subject  of  in- 
cubation is  connected  witli  those  of  communion 
with  Deity,  disease,  divination,  dreams,  omens 
iqg.v.),  etc. 

In  the  state  of  sleep,  when  the  soul  is  released 
from  the  ordinary  trammels  of  the  body,  it  is  par- 
ticularly subject  to  Divine  .sitations,  and  may 
receive  revelations  from  Divine  beings  (cf.  Gn  28*-* 
37®*  dl*'****,  1 K 3®"*®  etc.).  Indeed,  the  whole  basal 
theory  of  incubation  could  not  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  Job  (33*®*-) : 

‘In a dream,  in  a vision  of  the  nig^ht,  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men,  in  slumberingfs  upon  the  bed  ; then  he  [God]  openeth 
the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction.’ 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Divine  revelations  in 
dreams  may  come  in  almost  any  place  (for  ex.amples, 
see  art.  Dreams)  ; and,  as  when  the  American 
Indian  goes  forth  in  search  of  the  revelation  of  his 
maniiou,  the  inquirer  may  have  no  idea  as  to  the 
spot  in  which  the  Divine  will  draw  near  to  him  (cf. 
art.  Communion  with  Deity  [American],  voh  iii. 
p.  741).  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  a god  will  reveal 
himself  more  readily  in  a distinct  locality  M'ith 
which  he  is  already  associated  by  legend  or  by 
cult,  and  where  he  has  a dwelling  provided  in  the 
shape  of  temple  or  shrine.  In  some  instances  this 
dwelling  may  be  only  temporary,  and  prepared  for 
the  special  occasion  on  which  Divine  revelation  is 
•sought. 

Thus,  among  the  Mahays,  after  a proper  site  for  a house  is 
found,  four  sticks  are  laid  down  to  form  a rectangle  in  the 
centre  of  the  plot,  and  a clod  is  taken  from  this  enclosure,  with 
the  prayer  to  the  lords  of  the  spot : 

‘ If  it  [my  purpose]  is  good,  show  me  a good  omen. 

If  it  is  bad,  show  me  a had  omen.’ 

After  this,  ‘ wrap  the  clod  up  in  white  cloth,  and  after  fumi- 
gating it  with  incense,  place  it  at  night  beneath  your  pillow, 
and  when  yon  retire  to  rest  repeat  the  last  two  lines'of  the  above 
charm  as  before  and  go  to  sleep.  It  your  dream  is  good  pro- 
ceed with,  it  bad  desist  from,  your  operations  ’ (W.  W.  Skeat, 
Malay  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  142 ; cf.  also  p.  144 ; and,  for  a 
similar  usage  in  Torres  Straits,  see  ERE  iv.  The  ancient 

Irish  had  a kindred  practice  in  the  tarbfess,  which  is  usu- 
ally translated  ‘bull  feast,’  although  fess,  ‘ feast,’  is  probably 
identical  with  fess,  ‘ to  pass  the  night  ’ (H.  Pedersen,  Verg’l. 
Gramm,  der  Jcelt.  Sprachen,  Gottingen,  190S-13,  ii.  524,  559 ; 
of.  also  i.  SO).  In  Serglige  Conculaind,  22  f.  (ed.  E.  TVindisch, 
Irisehe  Texlc,  i.  [Leipzig,  1880]  212  f.)  we  read  that  the  Irish 
kings  Medb,  Ailill,  Ciiroi,  Tigernach,  and  Find  assembled,  but 
did  not  decide  upon  a king  for  Ulster  because  they  were  united 
against  that  kingdom.  ‘ Thereupon  a tarhfess  Is  made  there 
among  them,  that  they  might  know  from  it  to  which  of  them 
they  should  give  the  kingdom.  'Tis  thus  this  tarhfess  was  done, 
i.e.  a white  bull  to  be  killed,  and  a man  to  eat  to  satiety  of  its 
flesh  and  its  broth,  and  slumber  for  him  from  this  satiety,  and 
the  6s  firindi  [a  certain  charm]  to  be  sung  over  him  by  four 
druids,  and  the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  made  king  there  was 
seen  by  him  in  vision  from  his  form  and  from  liis  description 
and  the  sort  of  work  he  did.  The  man  awoke  from  his  sleep, 
and  his  dream  is  told  to  the  kings.’  Similar  in  principle  was  the 
ancient  Irish  imbas  .forosnai,  in  which  incantations  were  pro- 
nounced over  his  palms  by  him  who  sought  a revelation,  after 
wliich  he  placed  his  palms  to  his  cheeks  and  fell  asleep,  being 
guarded  against  any  interruption.  During  his  slumber  the 
future  was  revealed  to  liim  (see  above,  p.  128t ; the  text  is  con- 
veniently given  by  Windisch,  610).  Yery  frequently  inoubational 
dreams  are  facilitated  by  fasting,  vigils  (gq.v.),  and  the  like  (cf. 
PC  ii.  410ff,  ; M.  Hamilton,  Incubation,  pp.  114, 151,  169,  164  f., 
169). 

The  place  wJiere  such  a revelation  was  vouch- 
safed would  naturally  be  regarded  as  an  abode  of 
the  Deity  (cf.  Gn  28’®’^®  35*-  and  might  long  he 
held  a centre  of  worship,  as  in  the  ease  of  Bethel 
(‘house  of  God,’  cf.  2K  2'-*-,  Am  7*®-*®).  Incuba- 
tion might  also  be  practised  at  sacred  stones  and 


sacred  trees.  An  excellent  example  of  the  former 
is  found  in  the  instance  of  the  pre-Islamic  priests 
who  slept  near  the  oracular  stone  of  al-Jalsad  (J. 
Ni'ellhausen,  Haste  arah.  JL  idcnt>tms'\  Berlin,  1897, 
]).  55),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  revelniion  received 
by  Alexander  the  Great  as  lie  - lumli^  ^l;d  under  the 
plane  tree  at  Smyrna  ! i’liusania--,  \ ii.  v.  2).  Con- 
sultation might  likewise  he  sought  in  grave  cri.se.s 
of  the  State,  as  was  done  on  at  least  one  occasion 
in  Greece  (Pausanias,  HI.  xxvi.  1). 

The  usual  locality  for  incubation  is  the  shrine  or 
temple. 

Thus,  umong’  the  ?\Ieilheis,  when  the  kin;x  and  his  peojiK-  had 
been  aip.’.'med  by  the  y:odi?,  who  desir-  d lo  iheir  |>o;ver  lest 
they  be  forgotten  in  Meithci  )*rG>penty,  a mailt  (*  wise  woman ') 
gave  a message  to  the  king  Hri  * ■ ing  him  ‘ to  eend  all  the  maHaa 
and  maibis  of  the  country  to  ^ie‘  in  the  temple  of  Thfingjing 
[the  god  of  the  country  of  Moirang]  wearing  their  sacred 
clothes.  . . . There  in  their  dieuins  they  were  instructed  to 
divide  the  people  into  section  . some  for  one  duly  and  some 
for  others.  . . . Then,  when  i^.ey  had  told  the  King  all  the 
wonderful  things  communical«  «i  lo  them  in  their  dreams,  they 
were  hidden  to  do  as  the  G'kI  had  said’  (T.  C.  llodson,  7'he 
Meitkeis,  London,  p. 

Incubation  in  shrines  for  advice  in  all  sorts  of 
problcm.s  of  life  is  common,  ms  in  .'im  i'-nt  Egj’pt 
(cf.  EliE  iii.  762‘S  ami  csjiocinlly  v.  351.)  and  among 
the  modern  Berbers  (cf.  ERE  ii.  513).  Of  modem 
j\Iesopotamia  we  are  told  t!i.  r 

‘the  shaikhs,  the  Muhammadan  nrit  •.»,  the  Kurds  and  the 
.4rab3  lie  dm™  in  mosques  or  p’.a  • - of  pitgri.na,''-,  ai.d  in 
ancient  convents  which  formerly  belon.id  to  Curistians,  and 
to  which  they  give  the  generic  name  of  mazar  (from  Z'ir,  ‘to 
visit,  go  on  pilgrimage’],  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  good 
dreams  or  inspirations  suited  to  guide  them  in  their  dreams. 
In  Mesopotamia  it  is  not  um  oninion  to  find  heretical  or  Catholic 
Christians  who  seek  slumber  in  cliurches  or  convents  to  have  good 
and  lucky  dreams’  (J.  Tfinkdji,  in  AiUhropos,  viii.  [1913]  566). 

From  such  consultation  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  adopted  in  problems  of  various  Kinds  has 
developed  that  type  of  incubation  which,  because 
of  its  prominence  in  Greece,  lias  gained  a natural, 
though  not  wholly  deserved,  prominence  in  the 
common  parlance  of  comparative  religion.  This 
is  incubation  for  the  jmrpose  of  gaining  cure  from 
disease  of  the  most  diverse  kinds.  The  subject 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  (see  Literature 
appended  below)  that  the  briefest  summary  will  be 
sufficient  here  (cf.,  for  some  special  instances,  also 
ERE  vi.  542,  548  f.,  552).  There  was  a primitive 
American  centre  at  Izamal. 

‘ In  their  heathendom  those  Indians  [the  Mayas  of  Yucatan) 
raised  one  altar  and  temple  on  another  to  their  Idng  or  false  god 
Ytzmat-ul,  where  they  placed  the  image  of  a hand  which  scired 
them  as  a memorial ; and  they  say  that  there  they  carried  the 
dead  and  the  sick,  and  that  there  they  were  resuscitated  and 
iiealed  by  touching  the  hand.  . . . And  therefore  it  was  called 
and  named  Kab-ul,  which  means  “ artificial  hand  ” ’ (Lizana,  in 
Landa,  Relacion  de  las  cosas  de  Yucatan,  ed.  C.  E.  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  Paris,  1884,  p.  358,  quoted  by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  A’R  u. 
[1S82]  rgejn.  44). 

The  principal  classical  accounts,  apart  from  the 
burlesque  in  Aristophanes’  Plutus  (v.  634 ff.),  are 
the  stelPB  of  cures  at  Epidaurus  (CIG  iv.  951  f.  ; 
.1.  Bauuack,  Stud,  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Griech.  und 
dcr  arischen  Sprachen,  i.  [Leipzig,  1886]  1‘20-144; 
Hamilton,  op.  cit.  17-27) ; the  Sacred  Orations  of 
Aristides  (ed.  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  summar- 
ized by  Hamilton,  44-62) ; and  the  inscription  set 
up  at  Epidaurus  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  by  Julius 
Apellas,  a Carian  sophist  [GIG  iv.  955 ; Baunack, 
110-118;  Hamilton,  40  f.).  In  the  earliest  period 
there  was  entire  dependence  upon  the  god  for 
healing,  and  he  might  work  the  cure  either  by 
himself  actiug  as  surgeon  or  by  advising  certain 
medicaments.  Later  skilled  medical  men  became 
connected  with  the  shrines,  co-opera,ting  with,  but 
not  superseding,  the  revelations  given  by  the  god 
in  visions.  Alnch  obscurity  exists  as  to  the  precise 
methods  of  procedure,  and  details  doubtless  varied 
at  different  times  and  places,  and  under  special 
circumstances.  The  general  mode,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  as  folloivs  : 

On  arriring  at  the  shrine,  the  patient  probably  received  in- 
struction from  the  priest  or  priests,  and  was  caused  to  perform 
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some  rites  and  sacrifices  to  bring  him  to  a thoroughly  recipient 
frame  of  mind.  After  successful  incubation,  during  which  the 
atient,  sleeping  within  the  shrine  of  the  god,  had  been  visited 
y the  deity  witli  actual  cure  or  with  counsel,  the  person  thus 
healed  was  required  to  make  payment  of  a fee  (tarpon),  non- 
payment being  punished  by  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Votive 
offerings  would  also  be  made,  and  in  some  instances  were  com- 
manded by  the  god.  The  costliness  of  these  votive  offerings— 
which,  it  is  to  be  conjectured,  were  the  earlier  mode  of  showing 
gratitude,  the  ‘fee’  being  introduced  only  when  the  shrine  had 
become  comparatively  elaborate  and  expensive  in  upkeep — 
naturally  varied  according  to  tiie  means  of  those  v/ho  had  been 
curei  Phalysius  of  Naupactus  gave  2000  gold  staters  (£1000) 
when  healed  of  blindness  (Fausanias,  x.  xxxviii.  7) ; a boy  offer- 
ing the  god  ten  dice  for  cure  was  healed  without  charge  (Stele 
of  Kpidaurus,  i.  68-71). 

The  rite  of  incubation  for  tlie  cure  of  disease  still 
jirevails  widely  in  cluirclies  of  the  (Ireek  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  Latin  countries,  as  in  Tenos,  Cyprus, 
Mytilene,  Rhodes,  Argolis,  Achcea,  I’liocis,  Bceotia, 
Laconia,  Cyzicus,  Amalfi,  Sardinia,  and  Styria; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  practice  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
Therapon,  Cyrus  and  John,  Martin,  and  Fides 
(cf.,  e.g.,  Hamilton,  109-233).  The  reality  of  at 
least  some  of  the  cures  resulting  from  incubation 
is  acknowledged  by  even  the  most  prejudiced  of 
writers  ; and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  faith  is  a 
potent  agency  in  the  amelioration  and  even  com- 
plete cure  of  bodily  ills. 

There  is,  however,  at  least  one  point  where 
scepticism  seems  warranted.  It  appears  rather  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Greek  system  of  incubation 
can  he  definitely  derived  (as  by  E.  Tliriimer,  .above, 
vol.  vi.  p.  542"')'from  Rahylon’ia  by  way  of  Lydia. 
Incubation  in  its  full  meaning  is  far  too  wide-spread 
to  he  traced  to  any  single  locality  for  its  origin  ; 
it  is  an  expression  of  a religious  conviction  to  a 
large  part  of  the  earlier  human  race ; even  the 
exact  relation  of  the  incubation  of  Asia  Minor  to 
that  of  Greece  (cf.  EBE  vi.  549“’)  is  not  certain.  It 
may,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  our  sources,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Greek  practice ; or  it  may 
(and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  more  probable  hypothesis) 
have  been  an  independent  development. 

Lithhatore. — Meibomius,  de  Incuhalione  in  fania  deonim 
mediciiue  caitsa  olim  faotix.,  Helmstadt,  ICSI);  F.  A.  Wolf, 
Vermiachte  Schrifte.n  iind  Aufadtze,  llalle,  1802,  pp.  382-4:10 ; 

F.  G.  Welcker,  Klein.  Seimften,  Gottiiiffeii,  1844-07,  iii.  89-114  ; 
L.  P.  A.  Gauthier,  lieclierchea  histor.aurl’cxeroicedetamidecinc 
dana  lea  temples,  chez  le.s  peiiplea  de  I'antiqniU,  Paris,  1842 ; 

G.  von  Rittershelm,  Dcr  rmdizin.  Wnndorglauben  und  die  In- 

lcuhationimAltertum,^<ir\m,\Sl&  \ L. Deubner,rfc/nCMta<foji  ■, 
Leipzig,  1900 ; O.  Gruppe,  G-riceh.  Mijtliol.  und  Iteligionsqesch., 
Munich,  1906,  pp.  928-936,  777  f.,  782  t.,  1626,  1678,  aiui  Sacli- 
register,  s.v.  'fnkubationen’ ; S.  Herrlich,  Aniike  Wundcr- 
kuren,  Beilin,  1911 ; M.  Hamilton,  Incubation,  or  the  Cure  of 
Disease  in  Pagan  Temples  and  Christian  Churches,  London, 
1906.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

INDEX. — The  Index  (i.e.  ‘ lihrorum  pro- 

hibitorum  ’)  is  the  catalogue  of  books  which 
ecclesiastical  authority  forbids  Roman  Catholics 
to  read  or  have  in  their  possession  ; by  an  exten- 
sion, the  name  Index  is  used  to  cover  tlio  rules  for 
the  proscription  of  pernicious  literature,  and  for 
the  examination  and  censorsliip  of  hooks  before 
publication.  The  Index  is  a product  of  positive 
ecclesiastical  law ; it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  had  hooks  are  dangerous,  and  concerns  society 
as  such  ; the  moral  law  forbidding  the  reading  of 
pernicious  hooks  is  motived  by  the  real  danger 
lurking  in  them,  and  aliects  the  individual 
directly. 

I.  ll/STORY. — It  is  natural  that  every  religious 
authority  should  set  itself  to  jireveut  the  pulilica- 
tion  and  reading  of  such  hooks  as  might  disturb 
the  faith  and  religion  of  its  folloivers,  or  corrupt 
their  morals.  In  the  lirst  centuries  of  Christianitj' 
the  Church  condemned  and  prohibited  the  apo- 
cryphal and  heretical  writings  (see  especially  the 
catalogue  known  a.s  the  Dccrctuni  Uda.sinnum 
‘do  libris  recipieiulia  vel  non  rccijneiulif;  ’ [/’/,  li.x. 
162-164,  176-180])  ; and  commanded  pornicioua 


writings  to  he  committed  to  the  flames  (cf.  Ac 
19'“) ; and  the  burning  of  Inr-  tical  works,  decree  . 
by  the  Church,  was  sanctioned  h .’  < hristian  L,.- 
perial  law  (cr.  lex  3 Cod.,  lib.  i.  til.  i.  ‘‘h-  >iarnni 
Triiiitate,’  anno  449).  Throughout  ’ he  .Mid-lie  Ages 
we  lind  cases  of  hereiic.d  hook.-  being  condemned. 
The  true  liistory  of  the  Index  d-.i-s  not  begin,  how- 
ever, until  the  introduction  of  printing — when  bad 
hooks  were  likely  to  he  multiplied  as  rapidly  as 
good  ones.  Before  the  close  of  tlie  15th  cent,  the 
University  of  Cologne  pa--— 1 the  measure  that 
finally  became  tlie  ‘ L>q  i imatur,’  or  prelimin^- 
censorship  of  hooks;  ii  po  crihed  the  - vamination 
of  every  hook  before  |■,i!lting,  and  - 'ined  for  the 
University  the  congratul.itions  of  Sixtus  iv.  and 
Innocent  Viir.  (14tli  Nov.  1487).  By  the  cons-itu- 
tion  ‘Inter  multipli--- ilst  June  l.‘"'l.  Alex- 
amler  Vl.  extended  tliib  practice;  lie  for:-.i;e  the 
printers  of  the  dioceses  of  ibJogne,  .Main.-,  1 'cves, 
and  Magdeburg,  on  pain  of  excominun:.  d-n  and 
line,  to  print  any  hook  whatever  witliom  tlic  ji-w- 
mission  of  the  bishop;  as  for  hook-  air-  in 
print,  the  bishops  were  required  to  d-mia-id  ilie 
printers’  catalogues,  and  mak--  them  h;ind  over  ’.he 
pernicious  works  to  be  con.signed  to  the  lire.  These 
jaescriptions  became  common  law  at  tlie  Lateran 
Council  (Leo  X.,  coiistituiion  ‘ Inter  mulliplices,’ 
4tli  May  1515).  The  prohibition  of  hooks  byname 
began  in  1520  by  Leo  X.'s  bull  ‘ Exburge  D-miin--, 
condemning  all  the  writings  of  Lutlior;  in  1524. 
Clement  Vll.  inserted  excoiiimmii-  ati-iii  Irt'e  ■ 
tentiie  in  the  hull  ‘ Coena*,’  as  tin  pcnaltj’  lor 
reading  hooks  in  snpi-ort  of  her-'  ;,  ; this  ha 
remained  unchanged  to  the  pres-'nl  -lay. 

Lists  of  prohibited  hooks  soon  h-'  an  to  h - - uh- 
lislied  by  the  Universities  (r.iri-,  i d2; 

1540;  Cologne  and  Venice,  15ia,  etc.  -,  the  hiblu-p- 
(iMilan,  1554,  etc.),  and  the  linjuisitions  A'. nice. 
1554,  etc.).  Sucli  an  important  movemeir.  de- 
manded the  attention  of  Rome;  Paul  iv.  or-. -rod 
the  recently  established  Congregation  of  ;hc  Holy 
Office  to  make  a catalogue  of  proliibit-  d hnok-.; 
their  lirst  effint,  printed  in  15.')7,  failul  In  give 
satisfaction,  and  a revised  edition  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1559 — the  lirst  official  Roman 
Index.  -VII  the  hooks  in  it  are  prohibited  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  tliey  are  clabbilied  in 
three  divisions:  (1)  authors  condemned,  with  all 
their  writings  ; (2)  condemned  hooks  whose  authors 
are  known  ; and  (3)  I'crnicious  literature,  mostly 
anonymous.  This  Index  was  very  strict : after  a 
decree  of  the  Holy  OHice,  recently  iliscovcred,  dated 
14th  Juno  1559,  Carilinal  Jiltcliel  tiliialeri  (after- 
wards Pope  I’ius V.)  p.nhUshed,  hyordcrof  Panin., 
a modilication  (mudera/io)  of  the  Index  (24th 
Juno  1661).  Almost  immediately  the  Council  of 
Trent  took  up  its  interrupted  labours.  Ins-'.-.-kin 
xviii.  (2Gth  Feb.  1562)  it  commissioned  eighteen 
fathers,  assisted  hy  theologians,  to  re-compile 
the  catalogue  of  prohibited  hooks  and  revise  the 
general  rules  of  the  Index.  The  Commission  h.ad 
accomplished  its  task  when  the  Council  was 
abruptly  concluded  ; hut  a detailed  discussion  of 
its  work  was  impossible,  and  t he  assembly  remitted 
t he  whole  matter  to  the  pope  (sess.  xxv.,  4tli  Dee. 
1563).  The  catalogue  was  almost  the  same  as  (hat 
of  Paul  IV.,  with  its  distribution  into  three  classes  : 
the  rules,  ten  in  number,  were  aimed  prineii'ally  at 
the  hooks  of  licrcsiarelr  aiul  heretics,  and  the  edit- 
ing and  reading  of  the  llihle;  rulox.  demanded  the 
bishop’s  ‘ Imprimatur’  for  every  printed  puhlieatioii. 
'I’heso  rules,  witli  several  ailditious,  remained  in 
force  until  the  lime  of  Leo  XlU.  Tlie  Index  and 
the  rules  of  the  tkmneil  of  'I’venl  were  pulilished 
by  Pius  IV.  (hull  ‘ Dominici  gregis,'  24th  March 
1664). 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Coiigrogatiou  of  the  Holy 
Oliieo  without  impairing  its  c-mipeteney,  Pius  v. 
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established  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  ‘ de 
reformando  Indice  et  corrigendis  lihris’  in  March 
1571.  This  institution,  improved  hy  Gregory  XIII., 
was  included  hy  Sixtus  V.  in  the  general  re-organi- 
zation of  the  Oongregations  (hull  ‘ Immensa,’  22nd 
Jan.  1588),  with  the  title  ‘ Congregatio  pro  Indice 
librorum  prohibitorum.’  This  Congregation  was 
composed  of  a fixed  number  of  cardinals,  a per- 
manent assistant,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
(a  Dominican,  specially  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
liminary censorship  of  books  in  Home),  a secretary 
(also  always  a Dominican),  and  several  consultors, 
and  has  continued  almost  unaltered  down  to  our 
own  day,  Pius  x.  having  retained  it  in  his  re- 
organization of  the  Roman  Curia  (constitution 
‘Sapienti  consilio,’  29th  June  1908).  It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  successive  editions  of  the  Index  since 
Sixtus  V.  and  for  various  additions  to  the  general 
rules,  as  well  as  for  the  majority  of  condemnations 
of  books  deemed  pernicious. 

A few  words  will  sulrice  about  the  successive 
editions  of  the  Index.  Those  of  1590  and  1593, 
printed,  but  not  published  (cf.  Hilgers,  Der  Index 
der  verbotenen  BiicheVy  pp.  12,  524,  529),  were  super- 
seded by  the  1596  edition,  by  order  of  Clement  Viil. 
In  Alexander  vil.’s  edition  (1664)  the  three  classes 
of  the  Trent  Index  were  combined  into  one  alpha- 
betical series.  In  1757,  Benedict  Xiv.  provided  a 
more  correct  edition,  of  which  later  editions,  until 
that  of  Leo  XIII.,  were  simply  reprints,  supple- 
mented by  works  condemned  since  the  preceding 
edition.  Of  the  additions  to  the  rules,  we  may 
mention  the  Instruction  of  Clement  Viii.  on  the 
preliminary  censorship  ; the  constitution  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  ‘Sollicita  ac  provida’  (9th  July  1753)  on 
the  procedure  in  carrying  out  the  same,  the  only 
document  preserved  by  Leo  XIII.  ; and  the  general 
decrees  of  the  same  pope  on  the  prohibited  books 
not  contained  in  the  Index.  Then,  without  any 
notable  alteration,  we  come  to  the  reform  of  Leo 
XIII.  by  his  constitution  ‘ Officiorum  ac  munerum,’ 
25th  Jan.  1897. 

11.  Modern  legislation.— Tha  rules  and  the 
Index  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had  been  drawn  up 
at  a time  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
to  struggle  against  militant  Protestantism,  when 
they  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  control  all 
books  on  account  of  their  small  number,  and  when 
reading  was  not  wide-spread  among  the  lower 
classes.  In  the  19th  cent,  these  conditions  were 
greatly  changed,  especially  since  the  civil  authori- 
ties almost  everywhere  lost  their  interest  in  the 
preliminary  censure  and  in  the  publication  of 
books.  Reform  was  necessary  : the  law  had  to  be 
fitted  to  the  new  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  into  e.xecution  with  more  force,  as  was  now 
possible.  In  the  preamble  of  his  constitution,  Leo 
XIII.  recalls  these  changes : he  mentions  the  de- 
mands for  reform  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  by  the 
bishops  of  various  nations,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  Vatican  Council ; it  was  on  their  account 
that  he  ordered  a thorough  revision  of  the  Index 
and  of  the  general  rules.  All  previous  law,  except 
the  constitution  ‘ Sollicita  ’ of  Benedict  Xiv. , is 
abrogated  by  the  new  general  decrees.  These  are 
divided  into  two  classes;  (1)  the  prohibition  of 
books,  and  (2)  their  preliminaiy  censure.  The 
first  contains  ten  chapters,  and  the  second  five,  the 
whole  forming  a single  series  of  forty-nine  articles. 

I.  Prohibitions. — (a)  There  is  now  no  general 
prohibition  of  all  the  works  of  any  heretical 
writer ; books  which  uphold  heresy  or  schism, 
and  those  which  attack  the  very  foundations  of 
religion,  are  banned ; but  the  writings  of  the 
heterodox,  even  on  religious  topics,  are  no  longer 
banned  if  they  contain  nothing  against  the  faith- 
much  less  those  that  do  not  treat  of  religious 
matters  at  all  (artt.  1-4). 


(b)  The  reading  of  the  Bible,  which  w.os  the 
object  of  the  minute  prescriptions  of  rules  iii.  and 
iv.  of  Trent,  is  the  object  of  modified  prescriptions  : 
those  who  are  engaged  in  theological  studies  may 
use  heterodo.x  editions  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
versions  in  vulgar  or  non-vulgar  tongues,  provided 
the  introductions  and  notes  contain  nothing  against 
the  faith.  Before  being  allowed,  the  versions  in 
vulgar  tongues  must  be  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
or  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops, 
with  annotations  taken  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  or  from  Roman  Catholic  wTiters  ; versions 
in  vulgar  tongues  by  heterodox  authors  and  Bible 
Societies  are  still  prohibited  to  Roman  Catholic 
lay-people  at  large  (artt.  5-8). 

(c)  Obscene  books  are  always  banned ; the 
classics  alone  are  allowed  as  far  as  necessary  for 
professional  ends,  but  they  must  not  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people  without  being  expur- 
gated (artt.  9-10). 

(d)  Books  derogatory  to  God  or  the  Saints,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  liturgy,  to 
Scripture  and  tlie  hierarchy,  are  banned ; also 
books  which  propagate  magic,  divination,  and 
spiritualism  ; works  published  ■without  approval 
which  recommend  new  cults,  apparitions,  and 
prophecies ; and  those  which  defend  as  lawful 
duelling,  suicide,  divorce,  free-masonrj-,  etc.,  and 
also  the  errors  condemned  by  the  Holy  See  (artt. 
11-14). 

(e)  Holy  images  which  deviate  from  the  author- 
ized tradition,  and  apocryphal  indulgences,  are 
condemned ; formal  approval  is  demanded  for  all 
books,  summaries,  collections,  and  sheets  of  in- 
dulgences (artt.  15-17). 

(/)  Ecclesiastical  approval  is  required  for  official 
liturgical  books,  litanies,  prayer-books,  books  of 
devotion,  and  books  of  religious  instruction  (artt. 
18-20). 

(g)  Ecclesiastical  law  also  proscribes  bad  news- 
papers and  periodicals  already  condemned  by 
natural  law ; it  desires  the  bishops  to  dissuade 
the  people  from  reading  these,  and  hopes  that 
Roman  Catholics  will  not  publish  anything  in 
these  periodicals  without  a good  reason  (artt. 
21-22).  Bishops  may,  and  ought  to,  condemn  and 
prohibit  in  their  dioceses  pernicious  or  dangerous 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  especially  ‘ modernist  ’ 
writings. 

2.  Censorship. — [a)  The  permis.sion  to  read  and 
to  keep  prohibited  boolcs  is  given  by  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  accessorily  by  that  of  the 
Propaganda  for  its  subjects,  and  for  Rome  by  the 
(Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Bishops  may  give 
this  permission  in  isolated  cases,  but  they  receive 
more  ample  powers  from  Rome  by  indults.  Those 
who  have  permission  to  read  the  books  on  the 
Index  are  not  exempt  from  the  observance  of  the 
moral  law ; they  must  observe  the  reservations 
regarding  their  permission  and  take  care  that  the 
prohibited  books  do  not  reach  other  hands  (artt. 
23-26).  Permission  to  read  books  condemned  by 
a bishop  naturally  depends  on  that  bishop. 

(b)  Denunciation  of  wicked  books  to  the  Holy 
See  is  open  to  all ; it  is  an  official  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  bishops ; 
it  is  desirable  that  the  denunciation,  which  is  kept 
secret,  should  be  accompanied  by  a review.  To 
this  outside  denunciation  Pius  X.  has  added  the 
obligation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to 
inquire  officially  into  pernicious  books  (artt.  27-29  ; 
const.  ‘ Sapienti,’  29th  June  1908). 

(c)  The  steps  taken  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  to  condemn  books  denounced  or  inquired 
into  are  explained  in  the  constitution  ‘ Sollicita  ’ 
of  Benedict  xrv.  : first  the  secretary,  with  two 
consultors,  makes  a cursory  examination  of  the 
book ; if  he  concludes  that  the  work  should  be 
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retained,  he  appoints  a competent  reviewer  to 
make  a detailed  study  of  it  and  indicate  the 
objectionable  passages ; this  report  is  discussed 
at  a preliminary  meeting  in  wliich  several  con- 
suitors  take  part,  together  witli  the  secretary  and 
the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace ; the  opinions  of 
these  men,  along  with  the  report,  are  presented  to 
the  assembly  of  cardinals  who  form  the  Congrega- 
tion ; they  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  the  work 
either  absolutely  or  until  correction  (the  condemna- 
tion ‘donee  corrigatiir’  is  n(/w  very  rare).  There 
is  no  injustice  in  condemning  a book  by  a Itoinan 
Catholic  author  without  hearing  him,  as  the  con- 
demnation is  directed  not  against  iiim  but  against 
his  book,  which  is  circulated  among  the  public, 
and  against  which  readers  Jiiust  be  warned. 
Benedict  XIV.,  however,  recommended  (hat  the 
Congregation  should  inform  such  an  author  and 
receive  his  defence.  The  decrees  of  prohibition 
are  declared  and  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the 
Congregation ; the  books  arc  condemned  every- 
where and  in  every  language  (art.  45).  Below  the 
decrees  are  published  the  submissions  of  the  authors 
received  by  the  Congregation. 

3.  The  preliminary  censure  of  books  and  their 
publication. — («)  Certain  books  must  be  specially 
authorized  ; e.y.,  books  put  on  the  Index  cannot  be 
reprinted  unless  the  corrections  have  been  ajiprovcd 
by  the  Congregation  ; official  documents  and  col- 
lections of  decrees  of  the  Itoman  Congregations 
cannot  be  edited  except  with  their  permission  (artt. 
30-33). 

(b)  Further,  there  are  sjiecial  regulations  for 
certain  classes  of  persons:  missionaries  must  ob- 
serve the  decrees  of  the  Proiiaganda  ; monks  must 
obtain  the  permission  of  their  superiors,  besides 
that  of  the  bishop  ; priests  cannot  publish  any 
work  or  undertake  the  management  of  any 
periodical  without  the  permission  of  their  bishop 
(artt.  34,  36,  42). 

(c)  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  permission  to  print 
—the  ‘ Imprimatur’— of  the  bishop  of  the  place  of 
publication  for  all  books  on  religious  toiiics  or 
sciences,  but  not  now  for  all  books,  as  rule  x.  of 
Trent  desired.  The  bishop  entrusts  the  examina- 
tion of  the  MS  to  a competent,  uinight,  and  im- 
partial censor,  who  studies  it  without  bias  ; if,  on 
examination,  he  sees  nothing  objectionable,  he 
writes  on  the  MS  ‘ Nihil  obstat,’  and  signs  ; on 
this  evidence,  coming  even  from  a censor  of 
another  diocese,  the  bishop  of  the  publisher  gives 
jiermission  to  print.  All  this  must  apiiear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  except  in  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  a decision  of  1897  (artt.  35,  38-41). 

Preliminary  censure  of  religious  newspapers  and 
jieriodicals  was  practically  impossible ; Pius  X. 
substituted  for  it  a special  censor  to  read  every 
publication  oflicially  and  then  submit  his  report 
(eiicyc.  ‘ Pascendi,’ '8th  Sept.  1907). 

4.  Penalties. — There  are  two  kinds  of  penalties. 
Excommunication  is  incurred  by  those  who  wit- 
tingly and  without  permission  read,  keep,  ju-int, 
or  defend,  not  any  book  on  the  Inde.\',  as  many 
people  say,  but  any  books  of  apostates  and  heretics 
countenancing  heresy,  or  the  works  condemned 
directly  by  the  pope  with  mention  of  this  penalty. 
Excommunication  is  the  penalty  also  for  those  who 
without  permission  print  or  cause  to  be  printed 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  annotations,  or 
commentaries  on  those  books.  For  all  other  de- 
linquencies the  penalties  are  awarded  by  the 
bishops  according  to  the  degree  of  culpabilitv 
(artt.  47-49). 

5.  The  Revised  Index  of  Leo  XIII. — The  Index 
revised  by  order  of  Leo  XIII.  was  published  in  1900, 
and  reprinted  in  1907  and  1911.  It  has  been  greatly 
modihed  ; and  the  prohibitions  are  mitigated;  c.y., 
the  clause  ‘Opera  omuia’  put  after  the  author’s 
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name  does  not  now  include  those  of  his  books  th  • 
are  not  objectionable. 

6.  Conclusion. — Vt'hile  the  rule.s  of  the  Index 
are  wise  and  prudent,  we  must  .admit  thai  the 
catalogue  leaves  room  for  criticism,  owing  to  t-  •• 
conditions  of  our  time  rather  than  the  actions  of 
authority.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  t!  ■■ 
Index  is  unsatisfactory.  While  allowing  numerou- 
harmful  books  by  non-Catholic  authors  to  pa.  .s, 
it  seems  to  reserve  its  severity  for  the  works  of 
Roman  Catholics  which  expose  themselves  to 
criticism  by  certain  tendencies  rather  than  by  de- 
finite errors.  For  thi-s  rea.son  the  uuiformitj'  of 
condemnations  without  any  indication  of  the  degree 
of  harmfulness,  as  if  all  the  books  on  the  Index 
were  equally  ijcrnicious,  is  the  more  regrettable. 
Further,  the  faithful  are  led  to  regard  the  books 
inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Index  a.-  the  most 
harmful,  while  they  do  not  pay  sufiicient  hci  d to 
the  general  rules,  and  think  that  every  Is-ok  th  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  Index  may  be  read.  It  would 
be  far  more  to  the  purpo.se  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
science and  the  observation  of  the  general  ruh  - ; 
for  the  Church  linds  it  difficult  to  saiictbm  it> 
prohibitions  in  present-day  conditions,  ami  is  forced 
to  grant  permission  to  read  prohibited  books  far 
and  wide. 

LirKiiATiiiiK. — For  the  history:  J.  Hilgers,  Drr  Indi:-'  r 
verlotenen  Bucher,  Freiburg  iiii  IL,  1904,  Die  Bv  -hen  - . v ;.i 
Papstbriefen,  do.  1907  ; F.  H.  Reuscb,  Der  Indexdcr  • Icil-  .1 
Bucher,  Botin,  1883-86. 

For  the  legislation:  A.  Arndt,  De  librii  j.i- 

Mcntarii,  Regensburg,  189.6,  Die  Vorschriftcix  e.er  da-  lb.  ' 
uiid  die  Censur  der  Bucher,  Trtves,  1900 ; A.  Boudinhou,  J.  x 
nouvelle  Legislation  de  I'liidex,  I’aris,  1899;  T.  Hurley,  G.i.i- 
mentary  mx  the  Present  Index  Legislation,  Dublin,  l'."-^, 

A.  Boudi.nhox. 

INDIA.— See  Vf.dic  Rki.igion,  Bhahm.\ni.sm. 
and  Hinduism.  Caste  ami  other  subjects  are 
treated  sciwrately,  and  under  euidi  of  the  grea: 
subdivided  topics,  like  Birth,  1)e.\th,  I)EMt).\s, 
etc.,  there  is  an  Indian  article.  See  also  the 
various  provinces  and  the  religious  cities  each 
under  its  own  name,  and  the  art.  Muhammad.v.v- 
ISM  IN  India.  Christianity  in  India  will  be  dealt 
with  under  MISI5IONS. 

INDIAN  BUDDHISM.— The  religion  which 
was  founded  by  Buddha  (r^.v.)  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.  is  one  of  the  three  great  world- 
religions,  anil  has  been  calculated  (but  with  con- 
siderable uncertainty)  to  have  5U0  millions  of 
adherents.  Its  original  and  essential  doctrine  is 
that  all  earthly  existence  is  snll'ering,  the  only 
means  of  release  from  which  is  renunciation  and 
eternal  death.  The  main  importance  of  (ho  Indian 
form  of  Buddhism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  repre.sents 
the  earliest  phase  of  the  religion  : that  it  juoduced 
all  the  canonical  texts  of  the  faith;  that  without 
a knowledge  of  it  (he  Buddhism  of  the  many 
countries  to  which  it  has  spread  could  not  bo 
understood  ; and  that  without  the  evidence  of  its 
architecture  and  sculpture  the  history  of  Iiuiiaii  art 
would  be  impossible.  Though,  like  Christianity, 
it  disappeared  many  ccnttiries  ago  from  the  land 
of  its  birth,  it  has  profoundly  inlluenced  the 
civilization  of  the  Farther  East,  much  as  Christi- 
anity has  done  in  the  West.  In  India  itself. 
Buddhism  deeply  ailected  the  s])iiitual  life  of  the 
country  for  over  a thousand  years,  and  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  its  literature. 

I.  History.  — Buddhism  arose  on  peculiarly 
favourable  soil,  the  S.E.  half  of  the  tbuiges  terri- 
tory, which,  being  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
Brilhm.an  culture,  was  imperfectly  Brahmauized. 
This  geographical  area  comprised  the  t wo  priuciiial 
kingdoms  of  Kosala  (the  modern  Oudh)  and  iMa- 
gadha  (now  Bilnir). 

Buddha’s  death  has  been  calculated  with  the 
greatest  probability  to  have  taken  place  abotU 
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480  B.C.  Tills,  the  earliest  approximate  date  in 
Indian  history,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
chronology  not  only  of  Buddhism,  but  of  Vedic  and 
Epic  Sanskrit  literature  also. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  Pali  texts,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  Master  one  of  his 
most  trusted  followers,  Kasyapa  the  Great,  pro- 
posed, now  that  the  Order  was  without  a head,  to 
hold  an  assembly  of  monks  who  had  been  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  Buddha,  for  the  purpose  of 
rehearsing  the  precepts  of  the  Master,  and  fixing 
a canon  of  the  doctrine  (dhamma)  and  discipline 
(vinaya)  of  the  Order.  An  assembly  was  accord- 
ingly held  at  Rajagrha,  constituting  the  so-called 
first  Buddhist  Council  (see  Councils  and  Sv'NOds 
[Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  182).  Buddhist  tradition  is 
unanimous  in  stating  that  exactly  a century  after 
Buddha’s  death  the  second  General  Council  was 
held  at  Vaisali  (ib.  p.  183).  In  the  reign  of  the 
famous  king  ASoka  (q.v.)  a third  Council  was  held 
at  Piitalipiitra  after  the  schism  of  the  Mahasah- 
ghika  (or  Acharyavada)  had  arisen  (ih.  p.  183). 

The  reign  of  Asoka,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
India  except  the  extreme  south,  forms  an  epoch  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  Indian 
Buddhism.  The  patronage  of  so  powerful  a king 
must  undoubtedly  have  supplied  a mighty  stimulus 
to  the  growth  and  spread  of  Buddhism  in  India, 
for  it  raised  the  religion  of  what  was  only  one  of 
several  sects  to  the  dominant  position  of  a State 
religion.  An  era  of  zealous  propaganda,  not  only 
throughout  India,  but  in  distant  foreign  countries, 
was  inaugurated.  Since  all  the  Buddhist  traditions 
agree  as  to  the  latter  statement,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a historical  fact.  The  conversion  of  Ceylon  (see 
Ceylon  Buddhism,  vol.  iii.  p.  331)  was  the  most 
important  result  of  these  missionary  expeditions. 
It  is  ascribed  to  Mahendra  (Maliinda),  son  or 
(according  to  the  Skr.  Buddhist  texts)  younger 
brother  of  ASoka  and  a pupil  of  Tissa  Moggali- 
l)utta.  All  sources  agree  in  attributing  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  to  the  reign  of 
Asoka.  Another  prominent  apostle  was  Madhy- 
antika,  who  carried  the  faith  to  Gandhara  and 
Kasmir,  while  Mahadeva  proselytized  Mysore. 

That  a body  of  canonical  texts  already  existed 
in  the  time  of  Asoka  is  shown  by  one  of  his  edicts 
(that  of  the  Bairat  rock),  in  which  he  enumerates 
some  such  works,  and  recommends  their  study  by 
monks  and  nuns  as  well  as  by  the  laity.  Some  of 
the  titles,  moreover,  show  that  works  of  the 
doctrinal  {sutta)  and  disciplinary  {vinaya)  type  of 
canonical  text  were  among  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  consec^uence  of  his  zeal 
for  the  faith,  there  arose  in  Asoka’s  reign  that 
religious  architecture  which  furnishes  continuous 
and  striking  monumental  illustrations  of  the  his- 
tory of  Buddhism  in  India  for  many  centuries  till 
the  disappearance  of  that  religion  from  the  land 
of  its  origin. 

During  the  330  years  that  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Asoka  and  A.D.  100,  Buddhism  steadily 
strengthened  its  position  in  the  north  of  India, 
t,hough  it  was  not  favoured  by  the  kings  of  the 
Sunga  dynasty,  the  founder  of  which,  Pusyamitra, 
is  stated  in  more  than  one  Buddhist  source  even  to 
have  been  a persecutor  of  the  faith.  In  the  2nd 
cent.  u.c.  the  doctrine  certainly  flourished  in  the 
N.W.  under  the  Grteco-Indian  rulers.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  most  celebrated 
of  these,  king  Menander  (Milinda),  became  a con- 
vert to  Buddhism  about  100  B.C.,  as  stated  in  the 
Pali  work  Milinda-Pahha,  or  ‘ Questions  of  Men- 
ander.’ Meanwhile,  Buddhist  doctrine  spread 
beyond  the  confines  of  India  to  Bactria  and  China, 
u’hile  in  Ceylon  it  established  that  supremacy 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  In  India  itself, 
however,  dis.sensions  and  schisms  had  been  growing 


to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  end  of  this  period 
eighteen  distinct  sects  were  in  existence. 

With  the  reign  of  the  Indo-Scythinn  king  Kau- 
iska  {q.v.),  from  whom  probably  dates  the  Saka  era 
(A.D.  78),  a new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Indian 
Buddhism  begins.  The  wide  dominion  conquered 
by  him  comprised  Kabul,  Gandhara,  KaSniir, 
Sindh,  and  part  of  the  United  Provinces  of  to-day. 
The  memory  of  this  mighty  monarch  was  revered 
by  the  Buddhists  of  Northern  India  almost  as 
much  as  that  of  Aioka.  Like  the  hater,  he  was 
not  originally  a Buddhist,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  his  coins  bear  the  symlols  of  an 
Iranian  religion  ; comparativelj’  few  of  them  have 
Buddhist  emblems,  but  one  shows  a figure  of 
Buddha,  with  the  legend  ‘ Boddo’  on  the  reverse. 
The  Skr.  Buddhist  tradition  ascribe.s  liLs  conversion 
to  Sudarsana,  but  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  the 
probable  date  of  its  occurrence.  Under  K.aniska’s 
ausidces,  another  Buddhist  Council  was  held, 
jirobablj"  about  A.D.  100  (see  Councils  and 
Synods  [Buddhist],  vol.  iv.  p.  184).  The  place 
where  it  met  is  variously  statea  as  Jalandhara  (in 
the  Eastern  Panjab)  or  Kundalavana  (in  Ka4mir). 
The  traditional  accounts  given  of  it  are  vague  and 
conflicting  ; but  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  18  sects  of 
the  older  Buddhism  called  Srivakas  or  Hinayanists, 
and  that  the  views  of  the  new  school  of  the  Maha- 
yinists  (see  artt.  HINAYANA,  Mahayana)  were 
either  not  represented  or  found  no  support.  Yet 
all  the  Indian  Buddhists,  including  the  Mahayan- 
ists,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Council. 
The  Ceylon  branch  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  how- 
ever, took  no  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  main 
result  of  this  meeting  was  the  cessation  of  the 
dissensions  that  had  prevailed  for  a century  among 
the  Hinayanists,  although  it  by  no  means  extin- 
guished the  new  doctrine  of  ilahayanLsm  ; and 
the  statement  of  a Tibetan  authority  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  Council  the  sacred  books  were 
revised,  and  that  some  parts  of  the  canon  were 
then  written  down  for  the  first  time,  is  not  improb- 
able. None  of  the  sources  says  anything  about 
the  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  new 
recorded,  but  the  Chinese  lulgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang 
appears  to  assume  that  they  were  written  in 
Sanskrit. 

Under  the  influence  of  Hinduism  the  Mahayana 
doctrine,  combining  a fervent  devotion  {bhakti)  to 
Buddha  with  the  preaching  of  active  compassion, 
was  a kind  of  theism  in  which  Buddha  occupied 
the  place  of  the  personal  deity  in  the  Vedanta  sys- 
tem of  the  Brahmans.  This  doctrine  was  destined 
to  have  a far-reaching  influence  on  the  history  of 
Buddhism  as  a world  religion  ; for  by  appealing  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  masses  it  ultimately  not 
only  absorbed  all  the  Buddhist  sects  of  Northern 
India,  but  became  the  religion  of  all  the  countries 
that  derived  their  faith  from  Skr.  Buddhism.  The 
old  orthodox  faith  of  the  Pali  canon  henceforth 
became  restricted  to  Ceylon  and  the  countries 
proselytized  from  that  island.  Since  even  the 
name  of  Kaniska  is  not  found  in  the  religious 
literature  of  Ceylon,  its  Buddhism  appears  to 
have  been  cut  off  from  that  of  India  by  the  1st 
cent.  A.D. 

Many  inscriptions,  ranging  from  the  time  of 
Kaniska  over  more  than  two  centuries,  show  that 
Buddhism  flourished  at  Mathura  (Muttra)  bj^  the 
side  of  Jainism.  Other  sources  indicate  that  the 
Doctrine  prospered  in  Kabul,  Kasmir,  and  the 
N.W.  of  India.  The  epigraphic  evidence  of  Nasik 
and  Karli  proves  that  there  were  numerous  Bud- 
dhists in  the  AVest,  while  that  of  Amaravati  shows 
that  there  were  many  in  the  South  also. 

About  A.D.  400  one  of  the  Chinese  Fa  Hian,  describes 

the  condition  of  Buddhism  as  very  flourishinjf  in  Udyana  (tlie 
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Swat  territory),  in  the  Panjab,  and  at  Mathura,  though  he 
makes  no  mention  of  Nalanda  (in  Magadlia),  the  cliief  seat  of 
Buddhist  learning  two  centuries  later.  The  same  authority 
informs  us  that  at  this  time  four  Buddhist  philosophical  schools 
were  fully  developed  ; two,  the  Vaibhajiikas  and  the  Sautran- 
tikas,  who  were  realists,  were  adherents  of  the  Hinayana,  while 
the  Yogacharas  and  Madhyamikas  belonged  to  the  Mahayana. 
The  Madhyamikas,  whose  reputed  founder  was  Nagarjuna,  were 
pure  nihilists,  holding  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  a mere 
illusion,  an  adaptation  of  the  Maya  doctrine  of  the  scholastic 
Vedanta  of  Hinduism.  From  Fa  Hian  we  also  learn  that  at 
Mathura  the  Bodhisattvas  ManjuSri  and  AvalokiteSvara  were 
worshipped,  and  that  at  Pataliputra  the  Hinayanists  had  one 
monastery  and  the  Mahayani’sts  another,  with  6(J0  or  700  monks 
between  them.  Two  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  Hiuen  Tsiang  and 
I-Tsing,  who  visited  India  in  029-40  and  076-93  respectively,  tell 
us  much  about  the  state  of  things  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 
During  this  period  Buddhist  scholasticism  flourished  greatly, 
the  contention  between  the  sects  gradually  weakening  and 
resolving  itself  into  rivalry  between  the  two  main  parlies  of 
Hinayanists  and  Mahayanists.  The  great  patron  of  the  faith  in 
the  7th  cent,  was  the  famous  king  Harjavardhana  of  Kanauj 
(A.D.  606-648),  who,  originally  a Saivite,  became  an  ardent  Maha- 
yanist,  but  was  tolerant  to  all  sects  except  the  Hinayanists.  In 
fact,  such  religious  rancour  as  prevailed  existed  between  Maha- 
yanists and  Hinayanists,  while  the  relations  between  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism  were  peaceful.  Hiuen  Tsiang  found  Buddhism 
prospering  not  only  in  India,  but  in  Ka4mir  and  Nepi',  where 
Buddhists  and  Hindus  lived  in  harmony.  The  last  great  literary 
champion  of  Buddhism  in  India  was  Dharmakirti,  who  flourished 
between  the  visits  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  I-Tsing. 

In  the  8 til  and  early  9th  centuries  a revival  of 
Hinduism  took  place,  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  the  two  great  dialecticians  Kuinarila  and 
Sankara  (born  A.D.  788),  whom  the  tradition  of 
the  Buddhists  regards  as  the  two  most  formidftble 
adversaries  of  their  creed.  Partly  owing  to  the 
activity  of  these  opponents  and  jiartly  to  its  own 
degeneracy  caused  by  increasin'^  approximation  to 
Hinduism,  the  religion  of  Buddha  gradually  lost 
ground  in  India.  Its  decline  set  in  about  A.D.  750, 
and  was  accelerated  in  the  West  by  the  Muham- 
madan conquest  of  Sindh  by  the  Arabs  in  A.D.  712. 

This  decline  went  hand  in  band  with  the  growth 
of  Tantrism,  a kind  of  degraded  yoga,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  mental  concentration,  muttered  prayers, 
spells,  and  other  magical  expedients,  sought  to 
secure  all  kinds  of  material  advantages  and  super- 
natural powers.  This  system  of  sorcery  flourished 
under  the  kings  of  the  Pala  dynasty  of  Bengal 
(A.D.  800-1050),  who  were  protectors  of  Buddhism. 
Under  their  successors,  the  Sena  kings,  who  were 
Hindus,  though  not  active  opponents  of  the  Faith, 
Buddhism  still  further  declined  till  it  received  its 
death-blow  in  Magadha  from  the  Muhammadan 
invasion  in  A.D.  1200,  all  the  monks  either  being 
killed  or  escaping  to  other  countries.  It  lingered 
on  for  a considerable  time  after  that  date  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Thus  a Buddhist  stone  inscription 
of  A.D.  1220  from  Sravasti  shows  that  the  doctrine 
was  not  altogether  extinct  in  Oudh  early  in  the 
13th  century.  In  Bengal  it  still  had  a few  adher- 
ents in  the  16th  century.  In  Orissa  it  died  out  in 
the  middle  of  that  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Musalman  Governor 
of  Bengal.  In  Kasmir  the  accession  to  i)otver  of  a 
Muhammadan  ruler  jmt  an  end  to  Buddhism  in 
A.D.  1340.  In  Nepal,  however.  Buddhism  has 
maintained  its  existence,  in  a degenerate  form, 
by  the  side  of  Hinduism  down  to  the  present 
day. 

2.  Literature.  — For  this  see  art.  I.iteratuke 
(Buddhist). 

3.  Doctrine. — Since  Buddhism  arose  on  the  basis 
of  Brahmanism,  its  essential  features  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  clearly  ascertaining  which 
of  the  religiotis  ideas  of  the  antecedent  religion  it 
rejected  and  wliich  of  them  it  retained.  On  the 
one  hand,  Buddha  reimdiatcd  the  atilhority  of  the 
Vedas  and  the  Vedic  sacrilicial  system  ; ho  con- 
demned self-mortilica(;ion  ; he  denied  the  existence 
both  of  a world-soul  and  of  the  individual  soul  ; ho 
discarded  the  distinctions  of  caste  within  the  mon- 
astic order,  though  not  as  a general  classilication 
of  society  ; and  he  was  entire^  averse  to  specula- 


tion on  metaphysical  problem-.,  to  which  the 
adherents  of  Brahmani.sm  were  so  prone.  On  the 
other  hand,  Buddha  held  fast  the  belief  in  trans- 
migration (sa/asdra)  and  retribution  (feir/aa)  prac- 
tically unchanged  ; he  also  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  great  goal  of  endeavour  is  relea.se  from 
transmigration  to  be  attained  bj'  means  of  renun- 
ciation. But  this  meagre  residuum  of  Brahman 
tenets  could  not  possibly  have  consrituted  a new 
religion.  What,  then,  were  li.-  fundamental 
features  that  made  the  teaching  of  Buiidna  a new 
force  in  the  life  and  thought  of  Ini'.dt?  Stated 
quite  generally,  the  doctrim-  of  Bm  ilia,  on  its 
philosophical  side,  was  pronounced  pe>  .ii,  -01  : the 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  all  e.artldy  exi-t  -nce 
is  suffering,  the  only  means  of  release  from  . hieh 
is  the  abandonment  of  all  desire.  Even  thL-  fumla- 
mental  doctrine  is  only  a development  of  the  view 
of  life  already  apparent  in  the  Upa.  i ids.  Buddha 
may  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as  a genuine  O'-- 
scendant  of  the  Yajfiavalkya  of  the  Brh’iddr  -.-yl-r 
Upanisad,  who  turned  with  aversion  from  rd.'  un- 
satisfying world  and  sought  refuge  in  the  homeb  - 
life  of  the  spiritual  mendicant.  It  must  : ; ■ be 
noted  that  H.  Jacobi  and  K.  Garbe  hold  that  the 
Saukhya  (q.v.)  supplied  the  foundations  of  the 
metaphysical  side  of  Buddhism.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  this  mo.st  pessimistic  of  all  tho 
Brahman  systems  of  philosophy  only  in  it-  fully 
developed  form,  its  it  appears  in  the  cla-sical  tex* 
of  the  system,  which  are  {)osterior  by  many  l en- 
turies  to  tlie  rise  of  Buddhism.  Vet  11  is  » ■s-iiib 
that,  as  the  .SaiiUliya  doctrine  and  the  philos."- 
I'hical  side  of  Buddhism  have  some  i>oii.;.-  in 
common,  a much  earlier  pint--':  of  he  Sankby,-.  >1; 
the  existence  of  which  we  have  no  direct  e\  io-'in  1 
may  have  exercised  a certain  inllucn.  e on  prinio  iv; 
Buddhism  in  India.  On  what  may  be  c-Jlcu  ii- 
religious  side — it  was  rather  a religion  of  human- 
ity— ju'imitive  Buddhism  was  a sy.-tem  of  practi- 
cal morality,  the  key-note  of  which  is  univcisul 
charity  : kindness  to  all  beings,  animals  as  well  as 
men.  It  is  hero  that  the  originality  of  Buddha's 
teaching  is  chielly  to  be  found;  for  the  sphere  of 
ethics  had  been  neglected  by  Brahman  thought, 
which  was  mainly  directed  to  ritual  and  theo- 
sophical  speculation.  To  this  source  is  to  bo 
traced  the  profound  influence  exercised  by  Bud- 
dhism as  a world  religion. 

The  whole  of  the  early  Buddhist  doctrines  are 
set  forth  in  the  fundamental  ‘ Four  Noble  Truths,' 
the  tirst  three  of  which  represent  the  philosophi- 
cal, the  fourth  the  religious,  aspect  of  the  system. 
These  truths  are : all  that  exists  is  subject  to 
suffering  ; the  origin  of  suffering  is  human  jiassions ; 
the  cessation  of  passions  releases  from  sull'eriiig  ; 
tho  path  that  leads  to  the  cesstition  of  suffering  is 
the  eightfold  path.  They  already  jday  the  chief 
part  in  the  tirst  address  of  Buddha,  the  sermon  of 
Benares,  and  they  continually  recur  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Bmrdhists. 

(1)  The  very  first  of  them  shows  the  thoroughly 
pessimistic  cltaractcr  of  the  Buddhist  attitude. 
Indeed,  the  Budilhist  scriidures  constantly  dwell 
on  the  transitorincss  and  worthlessness  of  all 
things,  .•vnd  no  other  religion  is  so  penetrated  hy 
the  belief  in  the  utter  vanity  and  misery  of 
existence. 

(2)  The  origin  of  suffering  is  descriheil  as  due  to 
‘thirst’  (ff.svnr,  Bitli  iai'i/id],  or  the  desire  of  life, 
which,  until  it  is  destroycsl,  leads  to  contimud 
transmigration  and  the  rel.urn  of  suffering.  The 
origin  of  ‘thirst’  is  explained  hy  the  fornuil.a  of 
causation  {pritfKya-samiitjidda,  I’ali  pa/ir/nlia- 
samiippdda,  ‘originaliou  from  an  antecedent 
(amse’).  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  teachiim's 
of  Buddhism  as  supi'lying  a solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil. 
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‘ Thirst  ’ is  traced  backward  through  a chain  of  several  causes 
to  its  ultimate  source,  ‘ ignorance  ’ (aoidyd),  or  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrine  of  Buddha.  From  ignorance  are  derived 
the  latent  impressions  (sajhstnms)  of  former  acts,  constituting 
predispositions  leading  to  further  acts.  Buddha  taught  that 
man  on  his  own  initiative  could  influence  these  predispositions 
and  determine  his  own  fate,  while  his  contemporary  Mahkhali 
GosUla,  founder  of  the  A,jivika(g.u.)  scot,  denied  the  freedom  of 
the  will.  But  he  who  did  not  know  the  formula  of  causation 
could  not  be  treed  from  the  predisposition  to  a new  birth. 
From  the  sarfisidms  were  produced  ‘consciousness’  (vijAdna), 
the  thinking  part  of  the  individual,  regarded  as  a non-corporeal 
element  that  does  not  perish  with  the  body,  but  remains  along 
with  the  saiiiskaras  after  death,  and  with  them  forms  the  germ 
of  a new  existence.  From  consciousness  are  evolved  ‘ name  and 
form  ’ (ndma-rdpa),  equivalent  to  ‘ the  individual.’  From  these, 
again,  arise  the  six  organs,  that  is,  the  five  senses  and  ‘ mind  ’ 
(manas) ; in  other  words,  the  individual  assumes  a practical 
form.  From  the  organs  are  produced  ‘ contact,’  thence  ‘ per- 
ception,’ which  is  the  immediate  source  of  ‘ thirst.’  From 
‘thirst’  arises  ‘attachment’  (updddna)  to  worldly  objects. 
This  leads  to  continued  ‘becoming’  (bliava),  an  infinite  series 
of  new  existences.  These,  finally,  are  the  cause  of  birth,  old 
age,  and  death,  pain,  suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair. 

The  doctrine  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
causation  is  the  doctrine  of  the  live  slcandhas  (Pali 
khandha),  or  elements  of  existence,  of  which  every 
thinking  being  is  composed  : body,  sensation,  per- 
ception, saiiiskdra,  and  vijudna.  In  this  connexion 
samskdra  means  mental  powers  or  emotions,  such 
as  reflexion,  joy,  and  hate,  of  which  there  are  52. 
Vijildna  as  a skandha  signifies  critical  cognition  or 
judgment,  of  Avhich  there  are  89  subdivisions. 

A being  thus  composed  was  regarded  as  not  in  a permanent 
condition,  but  always  in  a state  of  becoming,  personality  being 
only  a sum  of  perpetually  successive  movements.  A man 
remained  the  same  in  the  next  existence  ; as  only  the  elements 
of  wliioh  he  was  composed  constantly  changed,  like  the  flame  of 
a lamp  in  successive  watches  of  the  night,  he  thus  suffered  the 
consequences  of  his  deeds  in  the  pre\iou8  existence. 

Similarly,  ‘what  was  called  soul’  was  regarded  by  Buddha 
only  as  an  aggregate  of  changing  individual  elements,  not  as 
eternal  and  unchangeable,  different  and  separate  from  the 
body.  Vijndna,  ‘ consciousness’  or  ‘ thought,’  is  spoken  of  as 
ruling  the  body,  but  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
mental  powers  and  the  sensations  which  it  surveys.  There  is 
no  conception  of  an  internal  entity  which  sees,  hears,  thinks,  or 
suffers,  a separate  soul  or  self,  a spirit  or  ghost,  existing  inside 
the  human  body. 

(3)  With  the  view  of  Buddha  regarding  the  soul 
is  closely  connected  that  of  Nirvana,  which  means 
‘ extinction  ’ like  that  of  a lamp.  This  is  of  two 
kinds,  representing  two  stages  of  release.  The  first, 
which  is  a necessary  condition  of  the  second,  is  the 
extinction  of  desire  (trma),  resulting  in  ‘ blissful 
calm  ’ during  the  remainder  of  life  (correspond- 
ing to  t\\Q  jivanmukti  [y.v.],  ‘ deliverance  Avhile 
alive,’  of  the  Brahmans).  The  enlightenment  now 
attained  causes  the  cessation  of  ignorance  and  con- 
sequently of  re-birth,  but  the  results  of  deeds  done 
before  enlightenment  have  to  be  suflered  xvhile  the 
released  man  is  still  alive.  The  second  stage  is 
not  reached  till  decease,  after  which  there  is  no 
awakening,  transmigration  is  at  an  end,  and  birth 
and  death  are  overcome  Avithout  a remainder. 
This  is  Parinirvana,  or  ‘complete  extinction,’ 
often  inaccurately  spoken  of  simply  as  Nirvana. 

Buddha  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  have 
avoided  a clear  definition  of  complete  Nirvana, 
because  in  many  passages  he  puts  aside  the  ques- 
tion Avhat  the  exact  condition  after  death  is  Avhen 
release  has  been  obtained.  But  he  appears  to  have 
done  this  because  he  considered  the  question 
immaterial,  the  main  object  of  his  doctrine  being- 
deliverance  from  suffering.  He  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  goal  to  Avhich  his  teaching  led  : the  cessation 
of  all  the  samskdras,  annihilation  of  all  the  skan- 
dhas,  eternal  death.  The  gloAving  colours,  hoAvever, 
in  Avhich  the  bliss  enjoyed  in  the  first  or  living 
stage  of  release  is  described  gave  rise  to  the  trans- 
formation of  complete  Nirvana  into  a positive 
paradise  in  Skr.  Buddhism. 

(4)  The  first  tliree  noble  truths,  being  concerned 
Avith  the  philosophical  side  of  Buddha’s  teaching, 
Avere  meant  for  the  learned  only.  It  Avas  the 
fourth  truth,  the  Avay  leading  to  the  cessation  of 
misery,  embracing  practical  morality,  and  meant 


for  the  people,  that  made  Buddhism  a religion.  It 
is  the  ‘eightfold  path’  comprising  right  belief, 
right  ie.solve,  right  Avord,  right  deed,  right  life, 
right  endeavour,  right  thought,  right  meditation. 

The  first  stage,  true  belief,  Avas,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable for  all  Avho  entered  on  the  path  of  salva- 
tion, but  especially  for  the  monk  Avho  had  re- 
nounced the  Avorld.  The  next  five  stages  comjjrise 
the  five  commandments  prescribed  for  laymen,  and 
include  duties  to  one’s  neighbour.  The  cardinal 
virtue  dominating  them  all  is  charity  (maitri,  Pali 
metta),  Avhich  Buddlia  declared  to  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  all  other  means  of  acquiring  religious 
merit,  and  the  practice  of  Avhich  is  constantly  em- 
jihasized  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  From  this 
fundamental  principle  of  human  kindness  flow 
compassion  (karunu),  symjiathy  (mudita),  and 
equanimity  (upeksd),  these  together  being  called 
the  four  ‘ fives  in  God  ’ of  Skr.  Buddhism.  One  of 
the  precepts  inculcated  in  connexion  Avith  mcttO. 
is  to  requite  evil  Avith  good.  The  history  of 
Buddhism  sIioaa’s  that  such  precepts  were  actually 
practised. 

That  the  standard  of  the  moral  law  in  Buddhism 
is  ver}’  high  apjiear.s  from  the  live  commandments 
mentioned  above.  The  first  of  tliese  is  ‘ Thou  shall 
not  kill.  ’ The  meaning  couA’eyed  by  the  prohibition 
is  that  one  should  refrain  not  only  from  taking 
life  directly  or  indirectly,  but  from  doing  harm  to 
creatures  botli  strong  and  Aveak.  With  the  desire 
to  avoid  crushing  insects  and  the  shoots  of  plants 
AA-as  connected  tlie  practice  of  remaining  in  tlie 
monasteries  during  the  rains.  For  similar  reasons 
the  Buddhists  abominated  the  animal  sacrifices  of 
the  Brahmans  as  Avell  as  hunting  and  Avar.  A 
practical  result  of  this  appears  in  one  of  the  edicts 
of  Asoka,  Avhich  forbids  the  killing  and  sacrificing 
of  animals.  The  extension  of  kindness  to  animals 
Avas  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  The  far-reaching  application  of 
the  principle  made  Buddhism  the  most  tolerant 
of  religions,  for  it  has  never  extended  itself  by  the 
SAVord  or  by  force.  But  this  very  toleration  Avas 
disastrous  to  it,  especially  Avhen  it  came  into  contact 
Avith  Islam. 

‘ Thou  shall  not  steal,’  the  second  commandment, 
means  that  one  should  refrain  not  only  from  taking 
Avhat  is  not  given,  but  from  causing  or  approving 
of  such  action.  On  its  positive  side  it  implies 
liberality,  Avhich  comes  next  to  imttd,  seems  some- 
times to  be  accounted  the  chief  of  all  virtues,  and 
is  even  expected  to  go  the  length  of  giving  one’s 
life  for  others. 

The  third  commandment,  ‘Thou  shall  not  be 
unchaste,’  as  applied  to  laymen,  prohibits  adultery, 
but  in  regard  to  the  monastic  order  further  enjoins 
celibacy. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
‘Thou  shall  not  he,’  is  that  falsehood  of  every 
kind,  including  calumnj^,  misrepresentation,  and 
false  Avitness,  is  to  be  avoided.  On  the  positive 
side  it  implies  that  one  should  say  only  Avhat  is 
good  of  one’s  neighbour  and  only  what  is  conducive 
to  harmony. 

The  last  of  the  five,  ‘Thou  shall  not  drink 
intoxicating  liquors,’  also  implies  that  one  should 
not  cause  others  to  drink  or  approve  of  their  doing 
so,  because  it  leads  to  folly  and  ends  in  madness. 

These  five  commandments  are  to  be  observed  by 
the  Buddhist  monk  also,  but  there  are  five  addi- 
tional ones  specially  applicable  to  him.  These 
enjoin  that  he  should  (6)  not  eat  at  unlaAvful  times  ; 

(7)  not  engage  in  dancing,  singing,  music,  or  plays  ; 

(8)  not  use  garlands,  perfumes,  and  ornaments  ; 

(9)  not  sleep  in  a high  or  broad  bed  ; (10)  not  accept 
gifts  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  last  two  stages  of  the  eightfold  path,  right  thought  and 
right  contemplation,  concern  the  indiridual  himself  onlv. 
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Thought  could  only  be  represented  by  confessional  foimulas  and 
liymns  in  praise  of  Buddha  and  the  Church.  But  there  was  no 
prayer ; for  there  was  no  god  to  whom  prayer  could  be  addressed, 
and  Buddha  was  only  a human  being  who,  after  he  had  entered 
Parmirvaij/x,  no  longer  existed.  Thus  to  the  early  phase  of 
Buddhism  prayer  was  unknown.  Its  place  was  taken  by  con- 
templation. The  four  stages  which  are  distinguished  in  it,  and 
which  can  be  practised  only  by  the  monk,  are  concentration  of 
the  mind  on  one  point ; the  attainment  of  certainty ; deliverance 
from  joy  and  sorrow ; and  indifference  to  all  things.  As  aids 
to  mental  concentration,  exercises  in  expiration  and  inspiration 
were  much  indulged  in  by  the  monks.  Thus,  though  Buddha 
rejected  all  self-mortification,  he  was  not  unsympathetic  towards 
some  of  the  practices  of  yoga. 

There  are,  moreover,  four  stages  of  holiness  called 
the  ‘four  paths.’  These  are  represented  by  the 
following  four  classes.  (1)  The  srota-upanna  {Pali 
sotdpcmna),  ‘ he  who  has  joined  the  stream,’  is  one 
who  has  become  a member  of  the  community  with 
a vow  that  he  will  obey  the  commandments.  Such 
a one  is  freed  from  re-birth  in  the  hells,  or  in  the 
world  of  ghosts  and  of  animals,  but  he  must  be 
born  again  seven  times.  (2)  The  saltfd-dgdmin 
{V&Visakad-dcidnii),  ‘ who  returns  once,’  is  one  who, 
having  overcome  desire,  hate,  and  delusion,  will  be 
born  again  only  once  in  this  world.  (3)  The  an- 
dgdmin  (PdW  an-dgdmi),  ‘who  returns  not  again,’ 
is  one  who  is  born  again  only  once  in  one  of  the 
worlds  of  the  gods  before  attaining  Nirvdna.  (4) 
The  arhat  (Pali  avahdt)  (q.v.),  the  ‘saint,’  being 
free  from  all  sins  and  desires  and  enjoying  perfect 
mental  calm,  has  attained  earthly  Nirvdna.  The 
Sanskrit  Buddhists  have  also  a threefold  classifica- 
tion comprising  the  irdvaka,  or  ‘ disciple  ’ ; the 
pratgekabuddha,  or  ‘individual  Buddha,’  wlio  by 
his  own  ellbrts  has  gained  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  attainmentof  Nirvdna,  but  cannot  communicate 
the  law  to  others;  and  the  bodhisattva  {q.v.),  or 
‘ future  Buddha,’  who  can  be  born  again  even  as 
an  animal,  but  can  never  commit  sin. 

High  above  all  is  Buddha,  ‘ the  (fully)  enlightened 
one.’  In  descriptions  of  him  it  is  said  that  no 
being,  no  Brahman,  no  god,  can  equal  him,  and 
no  one  can  fathom  his  grandeur.  Among  his  in- 
numerable qualities  32  were  later  singled  out  as 
the  characteristics  of  a great  man.  One  of  tliese 
is  the  usmsa,  a round  e.xcrescence  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  always  represented  in  images  of  Buddha. 
In  the  latter  there  also  generally  appears  between 
the  brows  a kind  of  wart  {urnd,  Pali  tinnd),  which 
is  described  as  emitting  powerfully  illuminating 
rays  of  light.  Nevertheless,  Buddha  was  regarded 
as  a man,  perfect  indeed,  but  mortal. 

Gautama  is  not  the  only  Buddha.  Each  cosmic 
age  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  one  Buddha,  some- 
times as  many  as  five.  The  names  of  the  last  27 
are  enumerated,  a short  life  of  24  of  them  being 
given  in  the  Buddha-vamsa,  a work  of  the  Pali 
canon.  Of  the  present  age  (Gautama  is  the  fourtii 
Buddha,  while  the  fifth  will  be  Maitrey.a  (Pali 
Metteyya),  who  at  present  is  in  the  stage  of  a 
Bodhisattva. 

4.  Organization  and  cult.— The  Buddhist  Church 
was  organized  as  a celibate  order  of  monks  and 
nuns  by  Buddha,  who  only  gave  fi.xity,  by  rules  of 
ordination,  to  conditions  which  already  e.xisted  ia 
the  antecedent  Brahmanism.  In  the  latter  system 
the  institution  of  the  four  dh'amas  {q.v.),  or  stages 
of  life,  already  contained  all  the  elements  of  a 
monastic  order.  Thus  the  brahmachdrm,  or  re- 
ligious student,  was  required,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  apprenticeship  to  a teacher,  both  to 
practise  absolute  chastity  and  to  beg  his  food  daily. 
He  might  remain  a student  all  his  life.  He  did 
notin  thatcase  differ  essentially  from  the  mendicant 
ascetic  {bhiksn)  of  the  fourth  stage.  Groups  of 
the  latter  type  in  all  probability  formed  the 
B'lcleus  of  distinct  sects,  which  both  during  the 
lifetime  of  Buddha  and  .after  bis  de.atli  ilovelopcd 
into  monastic  communities  with  disciplinary  rules 
and  outward  characteristics  of  their  own.  Since 


Buddha  laid  great  stres.s  on  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrine  by  means  of  missionaries,  his  monk  ■ -vere 
scattered  all  over  India  and  Iieyond  it-  fcnl'  . 
forming  many  small  .and  remote  commurdni  -.  ■ ver 
which  hi.-,  influence  couM  not  ; . ud. 

There  was  thus  during  his  lik  .ime  no.  one 
community,  but  very  many.  HI-  j "r.^onality, 
how’ever,  gave  unity  to  the  Order.  Bui  he  neither 
designated  nor  made  provision  for  a -Ucr-jor  as 
visible  head  of  the  Church.  This  neces-arily 
resulted  in  the  form.ation  of  many  sects,  of  which, 
two  centurie.s  after  Buddha’.-  death,  tin  re  were  no 
fewer  than  eighteen,  with  their  own  monc  r.  ries. 
The  highest  authority  wm--  the  wl  ole  Chur-.h,  or 
Sahgha.  ‘Elders’  {stfuiviru,  Pali  ft  -a ; were  dis- 
tinguished, but  they  were  not  oilicials,  the  term 
being  merely  an  honorary  title  be.s!ov.,;d  on  monk.- 
wholiad  long  been  ordained.  This  obvious  lo-  se- 
ness  of  organization  in  the  Budillii-st  Church  w.c-, 
undoubtedly  a great  source  of  weakness  thro  igh- 
out  its  history,  and  w’as  one  of  the  main  causes 
leading  to  its  ultimate  downfall  in  Imlia. 

(«)  Confession. — The  disciplinary  and  penal  code 
of  the  Church  was  embodied  in  the  Pd.’l  -'ikklia 
(Skr.  Prdtiviolcsa),  a formulary  of  tonfe-s-ion  con- 
stituting one  of  tlie  oldest  parts  of  the  Prdi  canon. 
It  is  a list  of  sins  enjoined  by  Bmidlrs  to  be  recited 
twice  a month  on  tlie  days  of  full  and  new  moon 
in  an  assembly  of  at  least  four  monks.  At  the  enil 
of  each  section  the  reciter  inquired  whether  any  of 
those  i)resent  h.ad  transgre  sed  any  one  of  the 
.articles  that  it  contained.  These  two  con.b  - ' iiul 
days  are  called  npavasaiha  (Pfdi  >,  .,  : rm 

originally  me.aning  ‘ fast-day,’  since  ii  wa«  inheritcil 
from  Bralunanism,  in  which  it  desigmii.  d the  fast- 
d.ay  on  the  eve  of  the  great  so)i>-':-^:\.  rilice.  The 
eighth  day  after  new  and  the  eighth  .after  full 
moon  were  also  iip(<i;isi(/.ba  days,  though  m ' for 
confession.  These  four  days  together  consll  ■■.i;d 
weekly  recurring  festivals  of  the  natureof  s.a  bb.t  1 h-. 
On  these  days  laymen  put  on  their  bc-t  ch-thes, 
and  the  pious  refrained  from  business  and  worhily 
amusements.  Laymen  were  also  regarded  as  irre- 
ligious if  they  did  not  observe,  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  first  three  of  the  live  commandments  Sjiecially 
enjoined  on  monks. 

{b)  Admission. — A man  became  a Buddhist  lay- 
man by  pronouncing  the  creed  con.sisting  in  the 
words,  ‘I  take  refuge  in  Buddha,  I take  refuge  in 
the  Law',  I take  refuge  in  the  Order  ’ — tln-.-e  refuges 
being  called  the  three  ‘jewels.’  He  then  had  to 
promise  to  keep  the  lirst  live  commandments.  To 
the  life  of  a monk  or  mm  any  one,  without  distinc- 
tion of  caste  or  rank,  could  be  admitted  excepting 
murderer.s,  robbers,  slaves,  soldiers,  and  persons 
sull'ering  from  contagious  diseases  or  certain  boilily 
defects.  The  act  of  admission  is  called  yornm-f'/yrt 
(Piili  pabnjjd),  ‘ leaving  the  w'orld,’  every  one  be- 
coming a monk  {pravrnjitn,  Pali  jhd-bajifu)  bj' 
putting  on  the  yellow  robe,  shaving  his  hair  and 
beard,  and  uttering  the  creed  thrice  in  the  presence 
of  an  ordained  monk. 

(c)  Ordination. — Ordination  proper,  called  iipa- 
sampndd’  (‘  accession  which  gave  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  Order,  might  be  conferred  on  all 
who  had  been  admitted  excepting  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  serious  crimes  or  oll'ences.  Tw  enty 
was  the  lowest  age  for  ordination.  Young  novices, 
above  seven  years  of  .age,  could  be  received,  but 
only  with  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Converts 
from  heterodox  sects  were,  in  addition  to  the 
ordin.ary  formalities,  subjected  to  a probationary 
jieriod  ( pnrivd.sn)  before  ordination.  The  cerenionv 
of  ordination  was  more  formal  than  that  of  ait- 
mission,  taking  place  before  a.  cotnmittee  of  at 
least  ten  monks.  The  candidal o was  examined 
.as  to  his  qualifications  and  possible  disabilities  by 
the  presiuent,  who,  if  tho  proposed  ordination  was 
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accepted  by  tlie  assembly,  exhorted  him  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  four  ‘requisites’  and  to  avoid  tlie 
four  capital  sins.  A monk  could  be  temporarily 
or  permanently  expelled  for  committing  any  of 
tliese  sins,  or  for  general  unsuitableness ; but  he 
could  also  voluntarily  leave  the  Order.  A result 
of  entering  the  Order  was  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  The  new  monk  had  also  to  give  up  all 
private  property,  and  was  debarred  from  acquiring 
anything  individually. 

(d)  Clothing  and  equipment. — A monk  might 
possess  only  one  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  three 
parts : an  under-garment,  equivalent  to  a shirt ; a 
lower  garment,  a kind  of  skirt  reaching  to  the 
knee  and  fastened  with  a girdle ; and  a mantle 
whicli,  coming  down  to  below  the  knees,  was 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  and  part  of  the  breast  bare.  The  colour 
of  the  garments  in  early  times  was  yellow  (as  it 
still  is  in  Ceylon),  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
reddish.  Only  a few  other  articles  were  required 
to  complete  the  monk’s  equipment.  One  of  these 
was  an  alms-bowl,  which  he  carried  in  his  h.and 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  food.  He  was  also 
provided  with  a razor,  which  he  used  for  shaving 
his  head  and  his  beard  twice  a month  on  the 
upavasatha  days  of  new  and  full  moon.  The  rest 
comprised  a needle,  a water-strainer,  and  later 
also  a mendicant’s  staff.  Besides  regularly  paring 
his  nails,  he  used  tooth  sticks  for  cleansing  his 
teeth. 

(e)  Housing. — Originally  the  monks  had  no  fixed 
abodes,  but  lived  in  woods  or  caves,  though  within 
easy  reach  of  a village  or  town,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
beg  food.  It  was  their  duty  to  wander  about 
preaching  the  doctrine,  but  during  the  rains  they 
went  into  retreat  {vdrsika,  Pali  vassa),  generally 
several  of  them  together.  For  their  use  during 
this  season  pious  laymen  often  built  shelters  to 
which  they  annually  returned  during  the  rains. 
These  were  called  viharas,  in  which  monks  later 
began  to  live  even  at  times  other  than  the  rainy 
season.  In  this  way  regular  monasteries  gradually 
grew  up. 

if)  Food. — In  early  times  the  monk  was  allowed 
only  one  daily  me.al,  and  that  at  noon,  after  his 
return  from  his  begging  rounds.  The  use  of  ghl, 
butter,  oil,  honey,  and  sugar  was  permitted  to 
members  of  the  Order  only  in  times  of  sickness ; 
otherwise  it  was  treated  as  an  offence  requiring 
confession  and  absolution.  Fish  and  meat  were 
allowed  under  certain  restrictions.  Thus  Buddha 
himself  is  recorded  to  have  eaten  pork.  Like  the 
Brahman  religious  student,  the  Buddhist  monk  had 
to  beg  his  food,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  ask  for 
alms  by  word  of  mouth. 

(g)  Worship. — In  the  early  days  of  Buddhism, 
religious  observances  were  of  a veiy  simple  charac- 
ter. Twice  a month  all  the  monks  of  a district 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  upavasatha,  or  Sabbath 
days,  at  new  and  full  moon.  The  meeting,  having 
been  convoked  by  the  eldest  among  them,  was  held 
in  the  evening  at  the  place  designated.  It  was  re- 
stricted to  ordained  monks,  but  all  of  these  had  to 
be  present.  It  consisted,  as  has  already  been  said, 
in  a ceremony  of  confession.  The  Sabbaths  in 
general  were  days  of  rest  and  fasting,  when  no 
trade  or  business  was  allowed,  hunting  and  fishing 
were  forbidden,  and  schools  and  courts  of  justice 
were  closed.  Preaching  and  hearing  sermons  were 
a common  feature  of  the  celebration  of  every  Sab- 
bath. But  the  regular  time  for  this  was  the  retreat 
during  the  rains — an  institution  dating  from  the 
very  commencement  of  Buddhism.  The  retreat 
began  on  the  day  of  full  moon  in  the  month  of 
Asadha  (June-July),  and  ended  with  the  day  of 
full  moon  in  the  month  of  Karttika  (about  the 
middle  of  October).  Its  conclusion  was  marked 


by  the  Pravdrana  festival,  lield,  before  the  wan- 
derings of  the  monks  again  began,  on  the  14tli  and 
15th  days  of  the  light  fortniglit,  the  latter  being 
at  the  same  time  a Sabbath.  Tliis  was  made  an 
occasion  for  giving  piesents,  especially  in  the  form 
of  clothes,  to  the  monks,  for  inviting  them  to 
dinner,  and  for  celebrating  processions. 

In  later  times  there  was  also  a quinquennial  fes- 
tival, called  Pahehavdrsika,  on  a grand  scale,  its 
distinctive  feature  being  the  practice  of  extraordi- 
nary liberality  to  the  Order.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  cent.  King  Har^  of  Kanauj  regularly  con- 
voked such  assemblies.  In  the  7th  cent,  the  date 
of  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  was  also  celebrated  as  a 
great  festival. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  Buddhism  that  the 
worship  of  relics  and  the  adoration  of  sacred  sites  began  to 
develop.  Buddha  himself,  before  he  died,  recommend^  four 
sites  as  deserving  to  be  visited  by  the  piou-* : his  birthplace,  the 
placeswhere  he  obtained  enlightenment,  where  he  first  j reach^, 
and  where  he  entered  into  fan'mVidiia.  After  the  cremation 
of  Buddha,  his  relics,  as  we  are  told  in  the  ilahAparinibbana. 
suUa,  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  over  which  the  various 
recipients  built  stupas.  The  veneration  of  relics  later  became 
a much  developed  form  of  worship.  Among  these,  the  tooth 
relic,  with  which  a whole  suita  is  concerned,  played  a prominent 
part.  The  records  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  show  that  st  upas  were 
also  erected  over  the  relics  of  Buddha’s  disciples  and  of  saints 
in  various  cities,  such  as  Vai^ali  and  Mathura,  Fa  Ilian,  about 
A.D.  400,  saw  Buddha's  ahns-1  '*'.vl  at  Peshawar,  and  his  staff 
near  Kagara  (south  of  the  Kabul  river).  In  the  7th  cent,  the 
head-dress  of  Buddha  wlien  a boy  was  to  be  seen  in  .South  India 
at  Kohkanapura,  where  it  was  dis|>layed  on  Babbath  days  and 
honoured  with  flowers.  In  the  same  century,  shadows,  regarded 
.as  relics  left  by  Buddha,  were  shown  in  caves  at  Kau4ambi, 
Gaya,  and  Nagara.  From  the  Ist  cent.  a.d.  onwards,  images 
of  'Buddha,  of  Pratyekabuddhas  and  Dhyanibuddhas,  and  of 
Bodhisattvas  began  to  be  made. 

5.  Art. — Indian  Buddhist  art  is  peculiarly  import- 
ant, not  only  because  it  is  of  great  value  as  illus- 
trating the  fortunes  of  Buddhism  in  India  during 
nearly  the  whole  course  of  its  existence  there,  but 
because,  if  it  had  been  lost,  there  could  be  no  his- 
tory of  Indian  art  at  all.  The  remains  of  Buddhist 
art  in  India  are  almost  entirely  architectural  and 
sculptural.  None  of  them,  with  one  exception,  goes 
back  to  a period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Aioka  (variously  fixed  at  272-231  B.C.  and 
•264-223  B.C.).  The  nine  centuries  over  which  the5’ 
spread  may  be  divided  into  three  roughly  equal 
periods.  In  the  first,  250  B.C.  to  A.D.  50,  stone 
began  to  be  employed  in  India  for  building.  Before 
this  the  architectural  use  of  brick  was  known,  as 
is  shown  by  the  stupa  of  Piprahwa,  which  dates 
from  about  300  B.C.  or  perhaps  earlier.  But  the 
ornamental  edifices  of  the  pre-Asokan  age  must 
have  been  built  of  wood,  like  the  modem  palaces 
of  Burma,  the  substructure  alone  being  of  brick. 
The  whole  history  of  Indian  architecture  points  to 
previous  construction  in  wood,  the  stone  monu- 
ments being  largely  imitations  of  wooden  models. 

(a)  Architecture. — Indian  Buddhist  architecture 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes : (1)  stupas,  or 
relic  mounds ; (2)  chaityas,  or  assembly  halls,  cor- 
responding to  our  churches ; (3)  viharas,  or  dwellings 
for  monks. 

(1)  The  stupa  was  a dome-shaped  structure,  de- 
veloped from  the  sepulchral  mound,  in  which  baked 
bricks  were  substituted  for  earth  with  a view  to 
durability.  They  were  first  intended  to  serve  as 
monuments  enclosing  relics  of  Buddha.  Some, 
however,  were  only  commemorative  of  important 
events  connected  with  his  history.  The  best  extant 
example  of  a stupa  in  India  is  that  at  Sanchi,  which 
probably  dates  from  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 

The  stupa  is  a hemispherical  dome  erected  on  a low  circular 
drum,  the  upper  rim  of  which  formed  a procession  path  round 
the  base  of  the  dome.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  was  a box-like 
structure  surrounded  by  a railing,  and  surmounted  by  an  um- 
brella. Tbe  stupa  itself  was  encircled  by  a massive  stone 
railing  which  had  gates  on  four  sides,  and  enclosed  a procession 
path  and  a sacred  precinct.  Both  the  rails  and  the  gates  are 
unmistakable  imitations  of  wooden  models.  The  stupa  became 
to  the  early  Buddhist  the  religious  edifice.  In  the  oldest  sculp- 
tures we  constantly  find  representations  of  its  adoration  by 
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celestial  beings,  men,  and  even  animals,  such  as  elephants.  It 
was  also  the  sacred  object  always  set  up  for  circumambulation 
in  all  the  temples  o!  early  Huddhism  in  India. 

(2)  Tlie  cluiitya  {q.v.),  or  as.sembly  hall,  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Christian  churches  not  only 
in  form,  but  in  use.  Till  recently  only  rock-cut 
examples,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  were 
known  in  India.  The  typical  assembly  hall  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  side  aisles  terminating  in  an 
apse  or  semi-dome.  The  pillars  separating  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  are  continued  round  the  apse. 
Under  the  apse  and  in  front  of  its  pillars  is  the 
stupa,  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  that  occupied 
by  the  altar  in  a Christian  church.  The  tee  was 
doubtless  usually  surmounted  by  a wooden  um- 
brella, which  has,  however,  everywhere  disaj)pearcd 
except  at  Karli,  the  finest  cave  of  this  type  in  India. 
The  roof  is  semicircular.  Over  the  doorway,  which 
is  opposite  the  stupa,  is  a gallery,  and  above  this 
a large  window  shaped  like  a horse-shoe.  This 
window  is  constantly  repeated  on  the  fa9ade  as  an 
ornament. 

In  the  rock  chaityas,  the  excavation  of  which 
extended  from  about  260  IJ.C.  to  about  A.D.  600, 
the  development  of  their  style  can  be  followed  step 
by  step  throughout  these  nine  centuries.  The 
oldest,  dating  from  near  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  A.^oka,  arc  at  Barabar,  16  miles  north  of 
Bodh  Gaya.  The  front  of  one  of  these  is  carved  so 
as  to  represent  in  rock  the  form  of  the  structural 
chaityas  of  the  age,  all  the  details  clearly  imitating 
those  of  wooden  buildings.  All  the  most  important 
examples  of  chaityas  occur  at  six  places  in  Western 
India.  As  we  pass  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
specimens,  we  can  clearly  trace  progress  towards 
stone  construction  on  the  one  h.and  and  degeneracy 
in  cult  on  the  other.  In  the  later  specimens  at 
Ajanta  (q.v.)  a striking  change  is  the  fact  that 
figure  sculpture  has  sujierseded  the  plainer  orna- 
mental carvings  of  the  earlier  caves.  The  greatest 
change,  however,  is  that  figures  of  Buddha  have 
now  been  introduced  in  all  his  attitudes.  In  the 
earlier  caves  only  ordinary  mortals  are  sculptured, 
but  Buddha  himself  never  appears.  Now  he  is  the 
object  of  worship,  his  image  being  introduced  in 
the  front  of  the  stupa  itself,  which  alone  was 
adored  in  the  older  chaityas.  In  place  of  the  ear- 
lier total  lack  of  images  we  are  here  confronted 
with  an  overwhelming  idolatry,  in  which  Buddha, 
originally  regarded  as  a human  being,  is  the  chief 
deity.  In  the  latest  of  the  Ajanta  caves,  dating 
from  about  A.D.  600,  the  sculptures  are  more 
mythological,  evidently  approximating  to  the 
iconography  of  Brahmanism. 

The  caves  of  Ellora  (q.v.)  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, because  here  the  juxtaposition  of  Buddhist 
with  Hindu  and  Jain  teuijiles  throws  light  on  the 
relation  of  the  three  religions.  The  large  Buddhist 
assembly  hall  at  this  place  dates  from  about  A.D.  600. 

Besides  ni-any  other  evidences  of  arohitootnrni  latene.ss,  its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  stupa  winch,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cular, has  a large  frontispiece  that  makes  it  rectilinear  on  this 
side,  and  contains  a figure  of  a seated  Buddha  surrounded  with 
attendants  and  (Ij'ing  llgures  in  the  latest  style.  In  what  is 
probably  the  most  recent  Buddhist  cave  temple  in  India,  at 
Khoivi,  the  stupa  is  no  longer  solid,  but  is  hollowed  out  into  a 
cell,  in  which  an  image  of  Buddha  is  placed.  This  marks  the 
latest  step  in  the  development  of  the  cliaitj/a.  A link  connect- 
ing this  stage  with  the  l.atcr  .lain  and  Hindu  temples  is  to  be 
found  in  an  old  structural  Vi^t.m  temple  dating  from  about  A.n. 
700.  Here  the  stupa  is  superseded  by  a cell  for  the  image,  but 
this  cell  still  has  a semicircular  back,  and  is  separated  from  the 
wall  behind  by  a passage  for  circumamlmlation.  The  transition 
is  completed  iiy  making  the  cell  .square,  ns  is  the  case  at  Pattad- 
kal  in  an  early  Hindu  temple,  otherwise  the  same  in  plan  ns  the 
one  just  described.  The  arclueologicnl  evidence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chaitya  thus  shows  how  the  Buddhist  religion 
gradually  grew  idolatrous,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  Hin- 
duism. It  supplies  us  with  concrete  evidence  showing  how 
by  this  time  that  religion  was  gradually  disappearing  before  (he 
encroachment  of  the  new  form  of  the  faith,  from  an  earlier  ph.aso 
of  which  it  had  itself  sprung. 

(3)  Beside  the  rhai/yas  there  arose  vl/idras,  or 


monasteries,  as  residences  for  the  BudilM-t  mor.ks. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  i.->  -till  noTe  dr-jpc-nden’ 
than  that  of  c/iaityas  on  rock-ci;t  exan:;-les.  '1  he: 
are  about  900  Buddhist  examples  of  ihi.=  elf  .-. 
India. 

The  vihara  consisted, as  a rule,  ol  a hrdl,  g-i-r  > ally  t . "■ 
sometimes  oblong,  surrounded  by  a num.ier  of  ix-.is  or  ^ 
cubicles,  and  shaded  in  front  by  a pillared  v^rar;  ' n.  7 . 
cubicles  in  the  oldest  cuvfx  usually  - ontain  a -tone  bed.  Ti.  :re 
is  generally  only  a single  floor,  but  two-t(ore\ed  • /-'ire*  .ib  . 
occur.  Nearly  all  the  caves  of  this  cl.vss  are  b.iLrd  in 
India.  Probably  about  forty  wereeNeavale<l  be  '■  re  the  Cnr:-’.  n 
era.  The  most  important  of  them  are  fo'it.d  at  Bi.i' P 
and  Ajanti.  In  those  of  the  earliest  perit-d  (l.ere  are  : o fl. 
sculptures,  no  reliefs,  not  even  carved  eniblem.s.  Ti.e  ' i h.  • i ; v- 
merit  consists  of  horse-shoe  arehes  and  the  B ■ i - r’.  - .. 

string  course,  with  an  occasional  pilaster-  T - .r.:-  : ■ 

the  first  period,  four  pillars  supixrrting  i!  e ■ ■ ilii  ! ■ / .■;  •.  1 
introduced.  In  the  second  period  the  mini  ..  r -f  1-  . 
increased,  and  finally  reached  Iwenty-eight,  T-  - 
always  accompanied  by  the  introduction  in  llie  I - ..  u-  ' i f .. 
sanctuary  containing  an  image  of  Buddha. 

The  Victims  at  Ajanta  are  specially  inij'Hi (ant, 
because  they  eonstitute  a complete  seri-  - < l ex- 
amjiles  of  Buddhist  art  without  any  rulmixt’tie 
from  Hinduism  or  any  other  religion.  They  extend 
from  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  600,  and  thus  belong  to  ;-.ll 
three  periods.  The  vihdras  at  Ellora,  on  the  (dher 
hand,  are  interesting  mainly  because  they  illnstrat. 
the  inter-relation  of  the  three  Indian  icligion-. 
Buddhism,  Brahmani.sm,  and  Jainism.  For  hcie 
we  have  three  groujis  of  caves  which  distinctly 
represent  these  religions,  and  in  which  the  trufi-i- 
tions  from  one  to  the  other  can  be  clearly  tr.uid. 
Most  of  the  eleven  vihdras  at  tiii.s  jdace  have  ac- 
tuaries containing  figures  of  Buddha  .seated.  I hu- 
the  Buddhist  monastery  is  seen  to  be  iH'coniin.:  u 
jilace  of  worshij),  in  which  images  of  Bihidlia  .-.ic 
ousting  the  monks  from  their  cells.  Tlic'i-  c.  ■;  <-■ 
come  down  to  about  A.D.  700,  at  whicli  [‘uinr  tlie 
earliest  Brahman  examples  begin.  'J’hr-.-  two- 
storej'ed  caves  at  Ellora  illustrate  <lcarlj’  the 
transition  from  Buddhi.sm  to  BrAhmanism.  I'hc 
first  is  entirely  and  unmistakably  Buddhist.  'I  he 
.second  is  similar  in  phun,  and  tlie  sculptures  arc 
still  all  Buddhistic,  hut  deviate  sutiiiicntly  fnuu 
the  usual  simplicity  to  have  justified  the  Hnilimans 
in  .a])propriating  this  cave  as  belonging  to  their 
religion.  The  itlan  of  the  third  resembles  that  of 
the  second,  but  the  sculptures  are  all  unmistakably 
Brahman.  This  is  evidently  the  earliest  Hindu 
cave,  being  a close  cojiy  of  the  preceding  Ihiddhi.st 
example. 

(/>)  Scutpture. — In  the  earliest  period  there  arc 
no  images  of  Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas.  No  sculp- 
ture of  Buddha,  in  any  of  his  conventional  atti- 
tudes, th.at  has  been  executed  in  India  c.-ui  be 
A.ssigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  eiul  of  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  Beverence  was  (taid  during  the  lirst 
period  to  relics,  stupas.  Bo-trees,  footi>rints  of 
Buddha,  and  sacred  symi)ols,  sfuh  as  the  trident 
and  the  wheel  of  the  law.  These  are  constantly 
rojuesented  in  the  senijitnres  as  adored  by  men, 
and  even  animats. 

Tho  sculptures  of  tliis  period  lire  found  at  I'hurhut  (now  in 
tlieOalcutUi  Museum)  and  Sunchiv  at  Hodh  tlu.va,  and  in  Iho 
early  tcm]>los  and  monasteries  of  Western  India.  They  apu:  nv 
on  the  rails  and  {gateways  of  stupas,  ou  monolith  columns,  on 
the  pillnrs  and  facades  of  chaitjjus  and  vihiiras.  The  most 
ancient  railing;a,  as  thoso  at  Sanclii,  are  quite  plain.  l>ut  they 
soon  bej^an  to  ho  adorned  with  bosses,  panels,  and  frie.  os. 
The  roilinp:  at  Bharhut  (200-150  n.c.)  is  covered  in  every  I'lvrt 
with  elaborate  sculptui'cs  in  relief,  ainl  is  praetioHlIya  trc.Ui>e 
in  stono  on  Buddhist  mytholog'y.  The  .li'ateways  of  Suneln 
aro  covered  with  sculpture,  ineiiuliiijr  all  sorts  of  iiieidenls 
connected  witli  Buddhist  Iey:end.  It  is  worthy  of  note  Ihiu 
both  here  and  at  Bharhut  occur  representations  of  l.aksn.n 
the  Hindu  poddess  of  fortune,  with  nn  olophaut  on  each  side 
pourings  water  over  her  from  pots.  This  is  tlie  oarlu-st  example 
in  Indian  sculpture  of  worsliip  being  paid  to  any  being,  divine 
or  human. 

The  couuucncoiuent  of  the  second  poviod  of 
Bnddliisf  religious  art  coincides  witli  tlio  vise  oi 
tlie  Maliayana  school.  Its  history  hogins  in  the 
extronio  north-west,  the  region  of  tlandlifira. 
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Representations  of  Buddlia  and  of  numerous 
Bodhisattvas  suddenly  appear  in  the  Buddhist 
monasteries  of  this  district  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  tlie  first  cent.  A.D.  It  is  characteristic 
of  this  new  phase  of  Buddhism  that  figures  of 
Buddha  occupy  the  cells  originally  meant  for 
monks,  and  that  the  heads  of  these  figures  are 
always  adorned  with  a halo.  In  this  corner  of 
India  was  created  the  conventional  type  of  Buddha 
Avhich,  spreading  from  this  source  to  other  parts 
of  India,  was  finally  diffused  over  the  whole  of 
the  Buddhist  world.  From  the  already  stereo- 
typed character  of  the  figure  on  the  votive  casket 
discovered  in  the  stupa  of  Kaniska  at  Peshawar 
in  1909  Ave  may  infer  that  some  nameless  Greek 
artist  first  produced  this  type  of  the  Enlightened 
One  in  the  century  preceaing  our  era.  It  has 
perhaps  been  the  most  enduring,  as  well  as  the 
most  widely  dispersed,  type  that  the  history  of 
art  has  ever  recorded.  In  the  hands  of  the  artists 
of  Gandhara  the  image  of  Buddha  became  a centre 
for  groups  of  sculpture  in  Avhich  Buddha  plays  the 
same  part  as  Christ  in  Christian  works  of  art. 

Buddhist  art,  even  in  the  western  caves,  represents  the 
figures  of  its  mythology  in  ordinary  human  form  only,  while 
it  is  characteristic  of  Hindu  sculpture  frequently  to  represent 
the  gods  with  several  heads  and  many  arms.  Probably  the 
earliest  figure  of  a Hindu  god  with  more  than  two  arms  is  one 
of  Siva  on  a coin  of  Kadphises  ii.,  dating  from  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  This  feature  of  Hinduism  made  its  way  into  Buddhist 
sculpture  only  in  the  third  and  decadent  period.  Thus  we  find 
in  one  of  the  caves  at  Kanheri  the  Bodhisattva  AvalokiteSvara 
represented  with  eleven  heads.  These  disfigurements  never 
extended  to  images  of  Buddha.  But  the  sculpture  of  the 
second  period  furnishes  melancholy  evidence  of  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  degeneration  of  Indian  Buddhism ; 
Buddha,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a supreme  god  and 
rejected  the  worship  of  gods  altogether,  himself  came  to  be 
treated  as  a supreme  god,  and  the  images  representing  him 
gave  rise  to  a vast  development  of  idolatry  in  the  later  forms 
of  Buddhism. 

(c)  Painting.  — About  half-way  through  the 
second  period  another  branch  of  art — painting — 
begins  to  appear  as  a handmaid  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  The  actual  remains  of  these  early  paint- 
ings are  chiefly  limited  to  the  frescoes  found  on 
the  ceilings,  Avails,  and  pillars  of  sei'eral  of  the 
Ajanta.  caves.  The  oldest  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  They  extend  through  the 
third  period  of  Buddhist  art,  the  best  and  most 
interesting  specimens  dating  from  c.  A.D.  550  to 
650.  They  comprise  pictures  of  Buddha  Avith 
drapery  and  nimbus  in  the  style  of  the  Gandhara 
school  of  about  the  4th  century.  The  frescoes, 
like  the  sculptures  on  the  rails  at  Bharhut  and 
AmaravatT,  AA^ere  intended  for  the  edification  of 
pious  Buddhists.  The  subjects  are  confined  to 
such  as  are  draAvn  from  Buddhist  mythology  or 
legend.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  frescoes 
(of  about  the  6th  cent.)  illustrativ'e  of  the  Jdtaka- 
mdld  accompanied  by  inscriptional  verses  by  its 
author,  Aryasura. 

As  regards  sculpture,  Buddhist  religious  art 
declined  more  and  more  in  the  third  period, 
gradually  approximating  to  that  of  Hinduism. 
The  Buddhists  noAv  used  images  as  freely  as  the 
Hindus.  The  medifeval  statuary  of  Bihar  is  found 
to  be  almost  identical  Avith  that  in  the  Hindu 
temples,  and  the  two  classes  of  images  became 
so  similar  that  they  are  often  confounded  even 
by  skilled  archreologists.  Thus  the  history  of 
the  art  of  Indian  Buddhism  sIioaa’s  Iioav  that  re- 
ligion lost  its  original  characteristic  features,  and 
became  almost  indistinguishable  from  reviving 
Hinduism. 

I.ITERATCRE. — GE.VERAL. — The  Chief  works  on  Buddhism  in 
general  are ; H.  OMenberg,  Buddha,  sein  Leben,  seine  Lehrc, 
seine  Gcmeinde,  Berlin,  1881  (•>1913);  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 
Uist.  of  Indian  (Hibbert  Leoture.s),  London,  1897, 

Buddhism,  do.  1904,  American  Lectures  ; Buddhism,  its  History 
and  l/iteralure  New  York  and  London,  1904  ; H.  Kern,  Der 
Biiddhistmis  und  seine  Gesch.  in  Indien,  Leipzig,  1882-84, 
Manual  of  fnd.  Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1890  ; E.  Hardy,  Der 


Buddhismus,  Munster,  1890;  R.  S.  Copleston,  Buddhism  2,  Ijon- 
don,  1908  ; R.  Pischel,  Lchen  und  Lehre  des  Buddha  2,  Leipzig, 
1910. 

Bistort.— H.  Kern,  Manual,  pp.  101-134  ; Rhys  David?, 
Buddhism,  ch.  ix.,  Amer.  Lect.  ch.  vi. 

Doctrine.— Oldenherg,  op.  cit.  pp.  23.1-387  ; Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhism,  chs.  iv.-v.,  Amcr.  Lect.  iii.,  v.;  Kern,  .^ianual,  pp. 
46-73;  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin,  Bouddhi>ine,  Opinions  sur 
thistoire  de  la  dogmatigue,  Paris,  1909;  Pischel,  op.  cit.  pp. 
62-99 ; F.  O.  Schrader,  l/ebcr  den  Stand  der  ind.  Philos,  zur 
Zeit  Mahdciras  und  Buddhas,  Strassburg.  1902  ; M.  Walleser, 
Die  buddh.  Philos,  in  ihrer  geschichtt.  Entwicklung.  pt.  i.  ‘ Die 
philos.  Grundl.  des  alteren  Buddhismus,’  Heidelberg,  i;;o4, 
pt.  iii.  ‘Die  mittlere  Lehre  des  Nagarjuna,' do.  1911.  On  the 
problem  of  the  relation  between  Buddhism  and  the  Sankh\a 
philosophy;  H.  Jacobi,  ‘Der  Ursprung  des  Buddhisnius  aiis 
dem  Sankhya-A'oge.,'  in  GGN,  1896,  pp.  43-58,  and  ‘ Uber  das 
Verhiiltnis  der  buddhist.  Philosophic  zum  Sankhya-Yoga,'  in 
.ZD.l/G Iii.  [1898]  1-1.1;  R.  Gzxhe, Sdiixlthya-Philosophie,  I.i  ipzig, 
1894,  Sdrjikhya  und  Yoga  ( = GIAP  iii.  4),  .Strassburg,  li-nii.  and 
Philosophy  of  Ancient  India,  Chicago,  1^97;  the  th<ory  is 
criticized  by'  Oldenberg,  ZDMG  hi.  6S1-694,  and  Luddhu  •>, 
pp.  65-71. 

Organization  and  cult. — Oldenberg,  op.  cit.  pp.  .3‘v8-445; 
Rhys  Davids,  BudtfAism,  ch.  vi.;  Pischel,  op.  cit.  pp,  I110-124. 

Art. — ^J.  Fergusson,  Illustrations  of  the  Rock-cut  Temples 
of  India,  London,  1845,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  or  Illustra- 
tions of  Mythology  and  Art  in  I tut  ia-,  do.  1873,  Hist,  of  I ltd. 
and  East.  Arclniecture  (2  vols.),  revised  by  J.  Burgess,  do.  1910, 
i.  1-223 ; J.  Fergrusson  and  J.  Burgess,  The  Cace  Temples 
of  India,  do.  1880;  A.  Cunningh.am,  Bhih'a  Topes,  do.  18.14, 
The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  do.  1879;  F.  C.  Maisey,  Sanchi  and 
its  Remains,  do.  1892  ; A.  Foucher,  L'Art  grlco-houduhigue  dxt 
Gandhdra,  Paris,  1905-13,  .El uiie  sur  Viconographie  bouddhigue 
de  I’Inde,  do.  1900-05,  La  Porte  orientals  du  stupa  de  Sanchi, 
do.  1910,  L’Origine  greegue  de  I'imagc  du  Bouddha,  Chilon  sur- 
Saoue,  1913  ; A.  Griinwedel,  Buddh.  Kund  in  Indian^,  Berlin, 
1900 ; Griinwedel  and  Burgess,  Buddh.  Art  in  India,  London, 
1902;  J.  Burgess,  Anc.  Montiments  of  India,  pt.  i.,  do.  1897, 
Notes  on  the  Bauddha  Rock-Temples  of  Ajanta,  their  Paintings 
aitd  Sculptures,  etc., Bombay,  1879  ; J.  Grififiths,  The  Paintings 
inthe  Buddhist  Care-Templesof  Ajanta, London,H9<i-97  ; Mrs. 
Herringham,  ‘The  Frescoes  of  Ajanta,’  Burlington  Magazine, 
xvii.  [1910]  136  tf.;  AAincent  A.  Smith,  A History  of  Fine  Art  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  with  386  illustrations,  Oxford,  1911,  chs.  ii. 
(architecture),  iii.-v.  (sculpture),  viii.  (painting),  with  copious 
bibliographical  notes.  A.  A.  MaCDONKLL. 

INDIFFERENTISM. — This  doctrine  makes 
its  first  clear  appearance  in  Stoic  ethics.  Virtue 
consists  in  living  according  to  nature  ; but  certain 
things  are  in  our  poAver,  certain  things  are  not. 
The  latter  are  iSia<popa,  things  indlfl’erent ; they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  the  virtu- 
ous man  ; be  must  be  entirely  independent  of 
them,  taking  them  as  they  come,  but  trying  to 
do  nothing — for,  indeed,  it  is  really  impossible — 
either  to  secure  or  avoid  them.  ‘ Some  things  are 
in  our  poAver,  such  as  desire,  impulse,  inclination  ; 
others  are  not,  such  as  the  body,  property,  reputa- 
tion. ...  If  you  really  IcnoAv  Avhat  is  your  own, 
and  Avhat  is  not  your  OAvn,  no  one  Aiflll  be  able  to 
exercise  compulsion  or  restraint  over  you  : you  Avil! 
never  blame  or  chide  another  ; no  one  AA’ill  injure 
you,  and  you  Avill  never  have  an  enemy’  (Epict. 
Man.  i.  Iffi).  Virtue  is  nothing  but  the  good 
will  ; Epictetus  illustrates  this  by  the  story  of 
tAvo  lads  Avho  Avere  sent  to  fetch  Plato : the  one 
sought  for  him  eA>eryAvhere,  but  missed  him  ; the 
other  spent  his  time  listening  to  strolling  jesters 
in  the  street,  and  then  happened  to  see  Plato  pass- 
ing, and  gave  him  the  message.  ’A5td^opa,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  things  Avhich,  properly  speaking, 
‘neither  help  nor  injure,  such  as  life,  health, 
pleasure,  beauty,  strength,  Avealth,  good  repute, 
good  birth,  and  their  opposites,  death,  disease, 
toil,  disgrace,  Aveakness,  poverty,’  etc.  (Diog. 
Laert.  Aui.  102).  It  is  this  conception  that  is  the 
chief  element  in  the  popular  A-iew  of  Stoicism ; 
and  it  forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  Aristotle’s 
descrijition  of  the  ‘ great-souled  man,’  for  Avhom 
the  things  in  the  first  class  of  adidtpopa  as  described 
above  are  a necessity,  but  Avho  despises  Avhat  can 
only  be  received  from  other  people. 

But  there  are  three  objections  to  the  conception. 
(1)  It  leaA-es  man  without  guidance  in  a large  part 
of  life  ; (2)  it  is  too  severe  for  most  men  ; (3)  it  is 
impracticable,  since  all  life  involves  a continuous 
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series  of  choices,  even  in  our  dealings  with  &Sid(popa. 
Even  if  pain  is  an  indifferent  thing,  does  it  not 
matter  how  one  acts  under  it  ? Hence  the  doctrine 
was  modified,  but  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
second — and  least  important — objection  ; and  a 
distinction  was  introduced  between  what  were 
known  as  KaOrjKovra  (ojjicia  media)  and  Karop- 
dtifiara  (officia  perfeeta),  the  former  denoting  acts 
that  are  suitable  and  commendable,  the  latter  acts 
that  are  positively  right.  The  latter  term  refers 
to  virtue  and  vice,  i.e.  things  according  or  contrary 
to  nature ; they  are  absolute.  The  former  refers 
to  tilings  relative  to  ends ; they  involve  degrees, 
and  allow  of  considerations  of  convenience ; hence 
only  with  KaropOdip-ara  can  there  be  no  compromise  ; 
there  the  imperative  is,  as  Kant  would  say,  cate- 
gorical. It  must  be  noted  here  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  counsels  of  perfection,  as  they  have 
been  called,  for  KaTopddjpaTa  are  necessary  for  all ; 
and  in  the  same  way  all  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  principle  of  the  KadriKov.  Nor  is  casuistry 
involved  ; for  casuistry  (q.v.),  whose  existence  the 
Stoics  did  not  recognize  to  any  great  extent,  arises 
in  the  case  of  a conflict  of  duties. 

The  distinction  between  KaO-fiKovra  and  Karop- 
ddifiara  implies  a further  distinction  in  indifferent 
things,  between  irpotiyixiva  and  axoTrpoiiyp.ha,  things 
to  be  preferred  or  rejected,  or  fifia  and  dxd^ia,  i.e. 
things  with  or  without  value ; thus,  even  in  the 
class  of  indifferent  things  is  found  the  distinction 
of  being  either  according  to  or  contrary  to  nature  ; 
and  objects  in  the  one  class  may  be  lawfully  pur- 
sued, in  the  other  avoided. 

This,  however,  is  really  an  excrescence  on  the 
system,  not  an  integral  part  of  it.  For,  if  an  act 
is  according  to  nature,  surely  it  is  a KardpOoifxa ; 
how  could  it  be  anything  but  delinitely  wrong  to 
turn  from  what  is  according  to  nature,  or  pursue 
what  is  contrary  to  it?  Or,  if  afia  are  what  they 
are  because  they  involve  ends  at  which  we  may 
rightly  aim,  on  what  grounds  are  these  aims  admis- 
sible? They  are  either  good  or  bad.  What  makes 
them  so?  Nature  again.  Further,  if  ends  are 
right,  are  all  the  means  to  them  right?  If  not, 
how  are  we  to  decide  between  the  different  means  ? 
Only  as  they  involve  virtue  or  vice  ; in  any  case, 
we  are  driven  back  to  KaTopOiifiara.  Indeed,  the 
Stoic  ideal  is  now  destroyed,  for  the  sage  is  no 
longer  a rival  of  Zeus — ‘ rex  denique  regum  ’ ; he 
is  jostling  in  the  crowd  for  objects  whose  lack 
makes  him  confessedly  in  an  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion, and  to  secure  which  he  will  at  least  be 
tempted  to  evil.  Hence,  the  introduction  of 
this  di.stinction  does  nothing  to  relieve  Stoicism 
from  the  burden  of  the  doctrine  of  dSid<popa  in 
general. 

The  question  did  not  again  take  an  important 
place  in  ethics  till  Kant.  Kant  recognized  in  the 
Stoics  a school  with  whose  views  he  could  not  but 
sympathize ; most  austere  of  moralists  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be,  however,  he  blames  them  for  not  seeing 
that,  while  happiness  cannot  be  the  cause  of  virtue, 
it  ought  to  be  its  accompaniment  and  result.  It  is 
the  second,  though  only  the  second,  element  in  the 
summum,  honum.  To  tlie  Stoic  doctrine  of  d5td<popa, 
however,  he  does  not  explicitly  refer;  but  by 
implication  it  is  roundly  condemned.  For,  just  as 
to  Kant  there  is  nothing  good  except  the  good 
will,  so  there  is  no  freedom  save  in  the  absolute 
obedience  of  the  will  to  the  Moral  Law  ; and  what- 
ever is  not  of  freedom  is  immoral.  Hut  to  be 
guided  by  inclination  or  preference  is  to  set  other 
ends  above  the  Moral  L.aw. 

‘ Freedom  and  tlie  consciousness  of  it  as  a fac.nltv  of  following 
the  moral  law  with  nnj’ielding'  resolution  is  indei)endeucc  on 
inclinations,  at  least  as  motives  determining  (though  not  as 
affecting)  onr  desire  ’ {Critique  of  Practical  Ilrason,  tr.  Ahhoi  t, 
l.ondon,  1S79,  p.  310),  ,So  also  religion  is  ‘the  recognition  of 
all  duties  as  divine  commands,  and  here,  too,  all  remains  dis- 


interested and  founded  merely  on  duty,  neither  hope  nor  fear 
being  made  the  foundation  springs,  which,  if  taken  as  principles, 
would  destroy  the  moral  worth  of  actions  ’ {ib.  p.  329). 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  Kaut  criticizes  the 
Stoic.s  for  neglecting  happiness  altogether,  he  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  issue  in  which  they  as  a 
matter  of  fact  recognize  it,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  logic  on  his  side.  On  the  i.ther 
hand,  he  has  certainly  laid  himself  open  to  liilleFs 
well-known  epigram.^  Argument  by  epigram  is 
dangerous,  however ; and  Kant  did  not  call  an  act 
dene  from  affection  wrong  necessarily,  but  only  an 
action  done  from  affection  instead  of  from  respect- 
ful obedience  to  the  Moral  Law.  Strictly  speaking, 
affection  which  leaves  such  respect  intact  is  itself 
an  dSidcpopov,  unimportant  from  the  point  of  new 
of  morals.  Hut  here  Kant  Ls  on  dangerous  ground. 
The  consideration,  indeed,  that  led  the  Stoics  to 
their  doctrine  of  xpo-rtypiva  he  would  neglect,  since 
he  is  confessedly  describing  the  implications  of 
complete  virLie,  and  he  lias  no  interest  in  the 
secondary  virtue  of  the  ordinarj'  man  ; but  he 
cannot  avoid  challenging  comparison  with  the 
NT,  to  which,  indeed,  be  constantly,  though  some- 
what patronizingly,  refers  in  the  Religion  within 
the  Boun  ds  of  Pure  Reason.  In  Paul's  experience, 
Christianity,  as  with  Kant,  is  essentiallj’  a iirin- 
ciple  of  freedom  ; but  it  is  freedom  from  a purely 
moral  law,  to  a supreme  person.  Moreover,  the 
spring  of  obedience  to  this  person,  i.e.  Chri.--t.  is 
not  respect,  but  gratitude  and  love.  The  rvl.  i ion 
of  obedience  to  love  in  Christianity  is  similar  to 
the  relation  of  happiness  to  virtue  in  Kant.  In 
each  pair  the  former  member  has  its  roots  in  the 
latter,  and  without  the  latter  is  of  no  value.  But, 
when  it  is  said  that  Christian  freedom  is  freedom 
from  the  law,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  necessity 
for  conformity  to  the  law  disai>pears.  It  is  rather 
‘ established  ’ (Ro  3^').  Its  scope,  indeed,  is  inCnitelj" 
extended.  ‘Whatsoever  ye  do  ...  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God  ’ (1  Co  10“‘).  I'lius  nothing  can  be  indif- 
ferent ; there  is  no  place  for  dSid<popa  ; for  there  are 
certain  things  at  which  a Christian  will  never 
think  of  aiming  (Lk  10^-) ; there  is  nothing  to 
Avhich  his  attitude  is  not  of  supreme  importance. 

As  long  as  respect  for  the  law  is  the  sole  motive, 
it  is  difficult  to  escape  such  distinctions  as  that 
between  xpo-qy/j-tva  and  dxoxpotjy/xlva.  But  Kant 
himself  has  provided  a way  out  in  his  second  state- 
ment of  the  categorical  imperative  : ‘ Treat  every- 
one as  a member  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ends.’  This 
formula  shows  the  real  strength  and  weakness  of 
Kant’s  system.  Obedience  to  the  formula  brings 
one  very  near  to  the  Christian  rule  of  loving  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself ; and,  indeed,  the  two  formulaj 
e.xplain  one  another ; and  both  exclude  aStdtpopa, 
since  in  dealing  with  oneself  there  are  no  ddtdtpopa. 
At  the  same  time,  such  an  attitude  is  impossible 
unless  the  deepest  emotions  and  affections,  instead 
of  being  expelled,  are  made  central. 

LiTERATunE. — For  tlie  Stoic  doctrine  see  Diogr.  Laert.  vii. ; 
Epictetus,  Enchiridion  ; E.  Zeller,  Philosopkie  dcrGriechrn^, 
Leipzig,  1909.  For  Kaut  see  his  lleligioniniicrhalbdcrGrenzcn 
der  blossen  Vemunft,  pt.  i.  (in  Il'i’cfo,  ed.  Rosenkranz.  do.  1S42), 
or  T.  K.  Abbott,  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  London,  1S79,  p.  800  ft'. 
For  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  acts  and  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies see  art.  AniAPiiORiSM  ; and  for  the  psychological  doctrine 
of  the  Liberty  of  Indifference  see  art.  Will. 

W.  F.  Loftuouse. 

INDIGITAMENTA.— The  Roman  Indigita- 
menta  were  those  portions  of  the  pontifical  books 
(Serv.  Georg,  i.  21 : ‘in  indigitanientis  ...  id  est, 
in  libris  pontilicalibus ’)  whose  origin  was  traced 
to  King  Numa  Fompilius  (Arnob.  ii.  73  : ‘ I’om- 
liiliana  indigitamenta’).  The  citations  made  from 
thorn  by  tlie  ancients  go  back  to  the  work  of 
Granius  Flaccus  (Censor,  de  Die  Nat.  iii.  2 : 

1 ‘Gernc  cUeii’  ich  den  Frenndon,  doch  thn’  ioh  cs  leider  init 
Noiy,'un^’,  I XTnd  so  wiirnife  es  mil*  oft,  dass  ioli  niclit  tugeiuUiaft 
bin ’(£>?>  Philofiophcnt  ‘ Oewissensskrupel’). 
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‘ Granius  I'laccus  in  libro  quern  acl  Caesarein  rle 
indigitamcntis  scriptuni  reliquit  ’),  and  to  the  Anti- 
quitates  rerum  divinarum  of  M.  Terentius  Varro 
(cf.  R.  Agahd,  Jahrh.  fur  PkiloL,  Suppl.  xxiv. 
[1898]  131  tf.).  As  the  verb  indigitare  (which  is 
not  connected  with  the  di  indigetes)  has,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  lexicographers  (Paul.  p. 
1 14  ; Serv.  ^n.  xii.  794  ; Corp.  gloss.  Lat.  vi.  564), 
the  same  meaning  as  invocare,  the  Indigitamenta 
were  formulae  of  invocation  not  to  be  differentiated 
from  the  ‘ comprecationes  deorum  immortalium 
quae  ritu  Romano  fiunt’  which  Gellius  (xiii.  23.  1) 
cites  from  the  Libri  sacer datum  populi  Romani — 
i.e.  the  books  of  the  pontifices.  Accordingly,  the 
Indigitamenta  were  lists  containing  the  names  and 
epitliets  of  the  gods,  and  specifying  the  occasions 
on  whicli  the  help  of  each  sliould  be  invoked  ; and 
the  fact  that  the  function  and  sphere  of  a deity 
were  generally  indicated  by  his  name  explains  the 
statement  of  Servius  (Georg,  i.  21)  to  the  effect 
that  the  Indigitamenta  had  contained  ‘ et  nomina 
deorum  et  rationes  ipsorum  nominum.’  The  few 
passages  that  explicitly  mention  the  Indigitamenta, 
or  else  make  use  of  the  word  indigitare,  refer  to 
the  deities  Bona  Dea  (Macr.  Sat.  i.  xii.  21), 
Tiberinus  (Serv.  Mn.  viii.  330),  Genius  (Censor, 
iii.  2),  Nunieria  (Nonius,  p.  352),  and  Apollo  (Macr. 
Sat.  I.  xvii.  15).  The  last-cited  passage  may  seem 
to  conflict  with  the  testimony  of  Arnobius  (ii.  73  : 
‘ non  doctorum  in  litteris  continetur,  Apollinis 
nomen  Pompiliana  indigitamenta  nescire?’),  but 
we  must  suppose  that,  while  the  name  of  Apollo 
may  not  have  occurred  in  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  Indigitamenta,  the  latter  were  in  course  of 
time  supplemented  in  order  to  correspond  with  the 
expansion  of  the  Roman  pantheon. 

The  absence  of  Apollo’s  name  from  the  Pom- 
piliana indigitamenta  is  referred  to  by  A’  nobius, 
or  his  source,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  that 
deity  was  unknown  in  the  earliest  religion  of 
Rome.  This  proves  that  when  the  Indigitamenta 
were  composed  they  must  have  embraced  all  the 
deities  then  worshipped  in  Rome.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  error,  and  one  that  has  become  fairly  common 
since  its  promulgation  by  J.  A.  Ambrosch  (occur- 
ring recently,  e.g.,  in  A.  v.  Domaszewski,  Abhandl. 
zur  rbm.  Religion,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1909,  p.  159), 
to  regard  the  Indigitamenta  as  lists  of  those  deities 
whom  Usener  (Gotternamen,  Bonn,  1896,  p.  74  f.) 
has  designated  Sondergbtter,  i.e.  gods  whose  sphere 
of  power  was  narrow — being  restricted  to  particu- 
lar actions  and  circumstances  of  human  life — and 
to  apply  the  name  ‘ indigitamenta  - deities  ’ ex- 
clusively to  these.  That  the  Indigitamenta  really 
contained  the  names  of  such  deities  is  distinctly 
implied  by  Censorinus  : 

‘ Sed  et  alii  sunt  praeterea  dei  complures  hominum  vitam  pro 
sua  quisque  portione  adminiculantes,  quos  volentem  cognosoere 
indigitamentorum  libri  satis  edocebunt  ’ (iii.  4 ; cf.  Serv.  Georg. 
i.  21) ; 

but  that  they  were  not  wholly  confined  to  that 
class  of  deities  appears  from  the  mention  of  Bona 
Dea,  Tiberinus,  and  Genius  in  the  fragments  cited 
above.  The  much  discussed  lists  of  di  mmtUi, 
which  were  arranged  according  to  the  various 
phases  of  divine  action,  and  which  can  be  recon- 
structed, especially  from  the  writings  of  the  Church 
Fathers  (cf.  Agahd,  op.  cit.  36  ft'.),  are  not  derived 
in  that  particular  form  from  the  Indigitamenta, 
but  were  drawn  up  by  Varro  (Antiquitates  rerum 
divinarum,  xiv.)  as  lists  of  the  di  certi,  i.e.  deities 
regarding  whose  function  and  signification  the 
ancient  scholars  were  still  able,  as  he  thought,  to 
speak  with  certainty.  Varro  may  have  taken 
many  of  tlie  names  and  interpretations  from  the 
Indigitamenta,  but  many  were  derived  from  other 
sources,  and  most  of  the  accompanying  explana- 
tions rest  entirely  upon  etymologies  which  are  open 
to  question  or  even  demonstrably  false. 
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Totii.  Religiiins-  vnd  Stadtpcs.:!,.,  Munich,  inu4,  pp.  ITii  f.,  304  ff. ; 
W.  Warde  Fowler,  T/n.  Ri  figious  Experttnce  of  Ihe  Human 
People,  London,  1911,  p.  159  ff.  (J.  WiSSOWA. 

INDIVIDUALISM.— The  term  ‘individual- 
ism’ may  be  taken  either  in  a genetic  or  in  a 
normative  sense.  In  the  former  sense  it  denotes 
the  systems  M'hich  appear  in  religious  and  political 
society  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
manifestations  of  the  human  mind,  creations  of 
isolated  or  associated  individuals ; in  the  latter  it 
denotes  a principle  according  to  which  the  integral 
and  free  development  of  the  individual  ought  to 
be  the  aim  of  social  life.  Individualism  in  the 
enetic  sense  has  a historical  significance ; in- 
ividualism  in  the  normative  sense  has  a moral 
significance.  They  may  stand  independently  of 
each  other  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  individualism 
in  the  genetic  sense  of  the  word  is  often  allied  to 
a tendency  which  is  individualistic  in  the  normative 
sense,  i.e.  indiv-idualism  in  the  genetic  sense  only 
traces  back  to  the  origins  of  societies,  which  thus 
form  a First  Cause,  the  aim  which  we  claim  to 
assign  to  them,  or,  in  other  words,  transfers  into 
the  historical  mode  a certain  conception  of  moral 
and  social  life.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  treat 
these  two  notions  without  separating  them  ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  often  united  and  even 
confused.  We  shall  discuss  ; (1)  religious  individ- 
ualism, (2)  moral  individualism,  and  (3)  political, 
social,  and  juridical  individualism. 

I.  Religious  individualism. — Primitive  religions 
regarded  the  individual  merely  as  the  member  of 
a clan,  tribe,  or  race.  Even  their  deities  are  not 
developed  individualities,  but  personifications  of 
forces  of  nature  or  of  social  laws.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  the  imagination  of  the  poets  gave 
them  more  definite  characteristics.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  religion  of  Israel  has  the  same  character 
as  the  other  national  religions.  Jahweh  is  the  God 
of  a people.  It  is  to  this  people  that  He  has  given 
His  law.  For  transgressions  of  this  law  He  demands 
satisfaction  inditi'erently  from  just  and  unjust— 
the  descendants  who  have  not  sinned  as  well  as  the 
ancestors  who  are  guilty.  The  individual  simply 
shares  the  lob  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a part. 

The  time  of  the  prophets  witnesses  a transforma- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  meaning  of  individualism. 
The  prophets  themselves  were  powerful  individ- 
ualities who,  strong  by  means  of  their  inspiration 
and  the  revelations  of  which  they  were  the  conscious 
objects,  opposed  tbe  people  and  the  national  tradi- 
tion, preaching  the  religion  of  justice  in  opposition 
to  the  religion  of  worship,  and  realizing  in  their 
person  an  individual  communion  between  God  and 
man.  They  undoubtedly  still  speak  to  the  people 
as  a whole  ; they  announce  the  punishments  of  God 
to  the  people  as  a whole,  but  in  a different  spirit. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  appears  the  idea  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  just  are  not  punishments,  but 
dispensations  of  God  in  Anew  of  the  salvation  of 
sinners  by  means  of  expiation  : it  is  prominent  in 
the  parts  of  Deutero-Isaiah  referring  to  the  servant 
of  God ; on  the  other  hand,  Ezekiel  develops  the 
idea  of  a strictly  individual  justice  ; every  one  will 
suffer  for  his  ovm  sins  ; they  will  no  longer  say  in 
Israel : ‘ The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge’  (Ezk  18^). 
The  book  of  Job  also  marks  an  important  stage 
in  the  development  of  religious  individualism  in 
Israel.  Conscience  Avas  still  subordinated  to  facts ; 
the  Israelites  judged  people  according  to  their  fate, 
and  they  judged  themselves  in  the  same  Avay. 
This  is  the  point  of  vieAV  of  Job’s  friends they 
prove  to  him  that  he  is  guilty  because  he  is  un- 
fortunate. But  Job  protests.  To  the  verdict  of 
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outward  conditions  he  opposes  that  of  liis  conscience, 
and  maintains  that,  even  if  he  were  to  despair  of 
file  justice  of  God,  his  exceptional  misfortunes  are 
not  the  proof  of  exceptional  wickedness.  He  does 
not  regard  himself  as  an  example  of  a sinner ; his 
predominant  feeling  is  that  his  conduct  has  heen 
upright ; and  his  friends  are  in  the  end  disowned 
by  God  Himself,  whose  cause  they  thought  they 
were  defending.  This  is  the  triumph  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  over  the  collective  conscience — 
the  slave  of  appearances.  The  victory  of  individual- 
ism is  completed  by  the  coming  of  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection  and  the  judgment  of  the  dead  which 
is  announced  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  gradually 
becomes  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  .Jewish 
people.  The  triumph  of  this  belief  was  due — at 
least  in  the  minds  of  many  scholars — partly  to  the 
effect  of  foreign  influences  on  the  Israelitish  mind. 
Certain  religions,  e.g.  Parsiism  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  in  their  beliefs  concerning  the 
life  to  come  and  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  have  a 
very  important  individualistic  element.  As  regards 
Jewish  piety,  it  more  and  more  assumed  the 
character  of  an  individual  effort  to  merit  eternal 
life,  by  good  works  and  a strict  observation  of  the 
law.  The  ancient  idea  of  national  solidarity  did 
not  disappear,  however,  and  religious  hopes  still 
continued  to  bear  a national  character. 

The  individual  soul  is  the  special  interest  of 
J esus.  It  is  the  object  of  His  appeals,  His  solicitude. 
His  promises.  To  Him  tlie  work  of  saving  souls  is 
more  important  than  that  of  saving  His  people, 
although  this  too  is  not  neglected.  He  was  the 
real  initiator  of  religious  individualism,  by  the 
announcement  of  His  filial  connexion  with  God 
and  of  God’s  solicitude  for  all  sinners,  and  by 
His  invitation  to  His  followers  to  enter  into  a 
communion  with  the  heavenly  Father  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  His  own  communion  with  the 
Father.  With  St.  Paul  also  the  care  of  individual 
souls  is  predominant ; we  find  in  him,  however, 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
does  not  place  it  above  individual  souls,  but  there 
appears  in  his  Church  the  notion  of  a spiritual 
reality  which  enters  into  competition  with  the 
individual.  Afterwards  the  Church  is  regarded  as 
an  institution  of  divine  origin,  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  the  regulator  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  if  not 
in  theory,  the  individual  exists  for  the  Church 
rather  than  the  Church  for  the  individual.  The 
Christian  becomes  a member  of  the  Church  by  a 
sacrament  which  is  officially  administered  to  him 
at  a time  when  he  has  not  the  power  to  reject  it, 
and  he  remains  a member,  not  because  of  personal 
qualities,  but  because  of  the  sacrament,  as  long  as 
the  Church  does  not  think  fit  to  exclude  him  from 
its  communion. 

Alongside  of  the  Church  institution  another  tj'pe 
of  religious  association  appears  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
viz.  the  sect — if  we  may  \rse  this  word  to  signify 
communities  to  which  persons  voluntarily  attach 
themselves  on  account  of  personal  convictions,  and 
membership  in  which  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  rules  or  vows.  'I’lie  sects  were  incontestably, 
in  many  cases,  the  refuge  of  individual  piety  and 
conscience  from  the  hand  laid  by  the  Church  on 
the  religious  autonomy  of  individuals.  The  Re- 
formers proclaimed  the  principle  of  justification  by 
faith,  i.c.  by  a certain  clisposition  of  the  soul  with 
regard  to  the  promises  of  God,  and  so  brought  the 
individual  face  to  face  with  God,  and  prepared 
for  the  maturing  of  personal  piety  and  religious 
thought.  The  consequences  of  their  principle, 
however,  were  of  slow  development.  The  two 
great  Churches  resulting  from  the  Reformation 
preserved  the  idea  of  the  Church-institution  on  tlie 
whole,  and  took  up  a position  against  the  sect  of 


Anabaptists,  which  was  based  on  the  individualist 
principle.  But  the  idea  of  universal  priesthood 
expounded  by  J.>uther  did  not  readily  harmonize 
with  the  Church’s  dogma  of  a sp' ci.al  priesthood. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  predestination 
favoured  individualism,  and  relegated  to  the  second 
place  the  idea  of  a Church  as  the  guardian  of  the 
means  of  salvation.  In  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Pietism  sought  to  realize  the  idea  of  universal 
priesthood,  and,  without  attacking  the  ecclesiastical 
institution  in  general,  to  revive  it  by  the  formation 
of  groups  of  Chri.stians  animated  by  a conscious 
personal  piety.  The  Reformed  Church  gave  birth 
to  a series  of  sects,  Baptist  and  Metliodist,  which 
are  all  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  holine.ss  of  the 
Church  and  the  efficacy  of  its  work  depend  upon 
the  character  of  its  members — that  the  Church  is 
an  association  of  living  and  converted  Cliri.^tians 
who  have  adhered  personally  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  came  to  be  con- 
tested more  and  more  by  criticism,  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  individual  religious  thought  in  the 
Church  was  a pressing  problem.  Catholicism  could 
not  solve  it  except  in  a negative  way ; the  tradi- 
tionalist section  of  Protestantism  could  do  no  more 
than  make  certain  concessions  ; while  the  reformist 
section  set  itself  to  ensure  tlie  independence  of 
individual  thought,  by  insisting  on  liberty  of 
thought  as  an  essential  element  of  Chri.--tinn  liberty, 
or  by  reducing  the  doctrinal  con.sensus  to  a 
minimum,  or  bj'  making  (houghi  and  doctrine 
quite  secondary  elements  of  the  religions  life,  and 
seeking  to  unite  souls  in  mystical  and  practical 
aspirations.  In  this  order  of  idea.'^,  of  which 
Schleiermacherwas  the  instigator,  religious  thought 
follows  religious  experience,  which  by  its  nature  is 
much  more  indiviilual  than  collective.  The  rights 
of  the  individual  with  regard  to  every  religious 
doctrine  are,  therefore,  assured,  and  the  doctrinal 
decisions  of  the  Church  have  to  take  account  of 
them.  And,  in  addition,  although  mysticism 
properly  so  called  has  always  offered  a protective 
refuge  to  individual  piety,  it  is  not  positively 
favourable  to  individualism,  as  it  tends  to  absorb 
the  human  individualities  in  God  rather  than  to 
make  them  independent. 

Once  at  this  point  of  development,  religious 
individualism  necessarily  generated  in  the  bosom 
of  the  official  Protestant  Churches  a movement  in 
favour  of  ecclesiastical  individualism,  which  the 
sects  had  been  practising  for  a long  time,  and  this 
movement  had  its  reflex  action  on  the  connexion 
of  the  Churches  with  the  State.  The  Church- 
institutions  were  all  united  to  the  State.  At  first 
the  effect  of  this  union  was  to  enslave  the  Chui'ch, 
but  afterwards  it  produced  exactly  opposite  results. 
The  Western  Catliolic  Church  very  soon  regarded 
itself  as  invested  with  spiritual  glory  in  Christen- 
dom, while  the  State  held  the  temporal  glory 
under  its  authority  and  for  its  protection.  The 
Protestant  Churches  too,  at  first,  spoke  more  or 
less  consciously  of  the  idea  of  ‘ Christendom  ’ — a 
politico-i'eligious  body,  of  which  the  Church  (sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  State)  was  the  inspiration. 
The  union  of  Church  and  State,  therefore,  was 
part  of  a system  in  which  the  individual  was  sur- 
rounded in  every  respect,  even  intellectually  and 
morally,  by  society,  and  in  which  the  State  was 
the  prop  of  a particular  form  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  so  far  as  the  State,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  widening  of  ideas  and  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  intellect,  became  more  \iuconfessional  and 
oven  unreligious,  its  union  with  the  Church  aj)- 
peared  to  many  minds  prejudicial  to  the  liberty 
of  the  latter,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
The  idea  of  a civilization  founded  on  religion 
became  gradually  more  vague,  ami  in  some  places 
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disappeared  entirely.  A new  notion  made  its 
appearance — that  of  the  Churcli-association,  com- 
posed of  men  animated  by  one  and  the  same 
faith,  independent  of  the  State,  and  exerting  no 
influence  whatever  on  it  or  on  persons  who  do  not 
voluntarily  belong  to  its  membership.  This  is  the 
system  of  the  Independent  Churches,  or  of  ecclesi- 
astical individualism.  The  great  theorist  of  this 
system  was  Alexander  Vinet,  the  promoter  of  the 
Free  Church  movement  in  tlie  canton  of  Vaud. 
According  to  this  system,  persons  cannot  become 
members  of  a church  except  by  voluntary  adher- 
ence to  a confession  of  faith  wliich  forms  tlie  base 
of  the  Church  (Churches  of  professing  Christians). 
The  Churches  have  no  longer  anything  in  common 
with  ethnic  or  historical  groups ; they  are  regarded 
as  free  creations  of  the  spirit  of  God  by  means  of 
individual  souls  who,  on  coming  into  contact  witli 
each  other,  form  religious  societies.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  individualism 
has  nowhere  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
even  in  the  communities  in  which  infant-baptism 
is  not  practised.  It  clashes  with  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  family,  which  is  itself  a small  church, 
and  which,  in  reality,  entails  membership  of  the 
Church  on  the  children  born  within  it. 

From  the  Protestant  point  of  view  religious 
individualism  is  legitimate,  and  inseparable  from 
every  higher  form  of  religion,  in  so  far  as  it  assert.s 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  enter 
into  direct  communion  with  God,  to  think  freely 
about  religious  matters,  to  join  or  not  to  join  such 
and  such  a religious  society,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
asserts  the  decisive  influence  of  the  great  religious 
individualities  on  the  liistoric  march  of  religions. 
Religious  individualism,  however,  runs  the  risk 
of  weakening  religion,  when  it  does  not  recognize 
its  social  past,  its  origin  in  beliefs  common  to  all 
the  members  of  a society,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
nexions between  the  religious  society  and  the 
political  society — connexions  which  are  beneficial 
when  they  are  Isased  on  respect  for  the  real  nature 
of  the  two  institutions. 

2.  Moral  individualism. — Moral  individualism  is 
seen  mainly  in  three  forms:  (1)  the  criticism  of 
national  customs  and  traditions  ; (2)  the  view  that 
moral  obligation  is  born  in  the  individual  con- 
science, and  that  the  latter  is  also  the  heuristic 
principle  of  moral  duties ; and  (3)  the  view  that 
the  development  of  the  individual  is,  if  not  the 
only  aim,  at  least  one  of  the  chief  aims,  of  the 
moral  life. 

We  find  the  first  form  in  antiquity.  The 
Sophists  submitted  the  traditional  morality  to  a 
dissolving  criticism,  which  opposed  individual  re- 
flexion to  national  tradition.  Socrates,  building 
on  the  ruins,  appealed  to  reason  to  re-construct  a 
morality.  This  we  may  call  individualism  in  its 
second  form.  Naturally,  this  rational  morality  of 
Socrates  is  strongly  influenced  by  tradition  ; it  is 
even  more  so  with  Plato,  who,  when  not  under  the 
influence  of  his  mystic  ideas,  places  the  city  above 
everything ; and  it  is  equally  so  with  Aristotle. 
The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  represent  in  their 
way  the  third  form  of  moral  individualism.  They 
aim  above  all  at  the  happiness  of  the  wise  man 
considered  ‘ alone  by  himself.’  This  individualism, 
however,  is  very  relative,  or,  rather,  negative,  for 
it  allows  of  hardly  any  variety  in  the  conception 
of  the  moral  ideal.  Each  school  produces  only  one 
uniform  type,  but  this  type  is  no  longer  that  of 
the  citizen  who  lives  for  his  country ; it  is  now 
the  man  who  seeks  his  v/ay  and  his  place  in  the 
universe  and  in  humanity.  The  Catholic  Church 
regards  morality  essentially  as  obedience  to  a 
collection  of  divine  and  human  laws.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Abelard  was  almost  the  only  one 
who  (in  his  Scito  te  ipsrim)  invited  man  to  look 


within  himself  for  the  foundation  of  morality. 
The  Renaissance  was,  in  theory  at  least,  if  not  in 
practice,  a very  pronounced  individualistic  move- 
ment. Powerful  individualities  asserted  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  they 
freed  themselves  from  all  tradition  and  all  law. 
Among  the  Reformers,  Luther  especially  laid 
emphasis  on  the  internal  character  of  the  moral 
obligation  ; the  only  actions  with  any  moral  value 
in  his  eyes  were  those  accomplished  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  virtue  of  this  inner  constraint ; while 
Calvin  insisted  above  all  on  the  notion  of  the 
divine  Law,  not  forgetting,  however,  that  this  law 
is  inscribed  on  the  conscience.  The  philo.sophy  of 
Kant  exaggerates  Luther’s  theory : moral  obliga- 
tion is  not  only  internal,  but  absolutely  autonomous, 
and  this  obligation,  which  proves  the  liberty  of 
man,  is  in  a way  his  proper  aim  : all  the  contents 
of  morality  flow  from  it.  Kant  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic representative  of  the  second  and  third 
forms  of  moral  individualism  : morality  comes  from 
the  individual,  and  it  has  as  its  aim  the  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Fichte’s  idea  is 
similar,  although  less  formalistic.  For  Hegel,  on 
the  contrary,  the  moral  subject  is  only  a stage 
towards  the  realization  of  the  objective  mind  in 
the  State.  The  last  word  of  morality  for  Hegel 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  which  shows  its 
majesty  by  sacrificing  individuals,  if  need  be,  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  independence  and  authority. 
Hegelian  morality  is  the  finished  type  of  an  anti- 
individualistic  morality,  although  Hegel  had  really 
no  intention  of  sacrificing  the  individual  and  dis- 
regarding his  dignity.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Hegel 
that  animates  Ludwig  Feuerbach  when  he  at- 
tempts to  make  the  idea  of  space  (Gattung)  the 
predominating  idea  of  morality,  and  D.  F.  Strauss 
when  he  makes  a similar  attempt  in  his  work 
entitled  Der  alte  undder  neue  Glauhe  (Bonn,  1872). 
Later,  however,  Feuerbach  passes  to  an  individual- 
ism so  extreme  that  it  was  exceeded  only  by  ilax 
Stimer  (whose  real  name  was  J.  Kaspar  Schmidt), 
author  of  a book  entitled  Der  Einzige  iind  sein 
Eigenthum  (Leipzig,  1893),  which  recommends  not 
only  individualism  but  egoism,  and  which  ends  in 
the  paradoxical  idea  of  an  association  of  egoists. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
cent,  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  was  in  general 
favourable  to  moral  individualism,  the  literature 
was  equally  so.  In  Germany  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  period,  an  age  of  geniuses,  was  ultra- 
individualistic  ; the  neo-humanism  of  the  classics 
also  made  much  of  human  individuality,  -nuthout 
disregarding,  however,  man’s  social  aspirations 
and  work.  Romanticism,  again,  exalted  the  in- 
dividual in  a way  sometimes  approaching  the 
morbid,  and  now  and  then  carried  the  cult  of  the 
individual  so  far  as  to  forget  all  moral  rules.  It 
was  as  a disciple  of  Romanticism  that  Schleier- 
macher,  encountering  the  abstract  individualism 
of  Kant,  which  he  criticized  vdth  sagacity,  de- 
veloped a concrete  individualism  which  takes 
account  of  the  ditt'erence  between  individuals,  and 
no  longer  cultivates  the  single  individual,  but 
individuality.  This  is  the  object  of  the  Mono- 
logues (Berlin,  1800),  which  are  all  impregnated 
with  the  Romantic  spirit.  If  in  his  later  works 
on  morality  Schleiermacher  attributed  more  im- 
portance to  society,  he  none  the  less  sought  to 
safeguard  in  every  sphere  the  rights  of  individual- 
ity, whose  development  alone  renders  possible  the 
complete  moral  life.  Richard  Rothe,  the  disciple 
of  Schleiermacher,  defines  morality  as  the  penetra- 
tion of  nature  by  the  personality  ; he  was  clearly 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  value  of  the  human 
person.  The  individualism  of  these  two  theo- 
logians can  be  traced  back  to  the  Gospel ; it  is 
no  less  connected  with  the  philosophic  and  literary 
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movement  of  tlieir  time.  Anotlier  theologian  and 
writer,  Sdren  Kierkegaard,  the  Dane,  opposed  the 
Hegelian  tendencies  in  his  country,  and  became 
the  defender  of  a very  extreme  individualism  which 
he  identities  with  true  Christianity.  This  indi- 
vidualism is  both  intellectual  and  practical : sub- 
jective experience  alone  grasps  the  truth ; the 
suffering  which  is  born  of  the  opposition  of  the 
individual  to  Ins  surroundings  is  inseparable  from 
moral  life.  Kierkegaard  was  driven  by  the  logic 
of  his  position  into  conflict  with  the  Established 
Church. 

In  England  an  individualism  v/hich  is  the  parent 
of  German  Romanticism,  and  has  yet  a distinct 
character  as  in  a way  the  privilege  of  the  powerfnl, 
appears  in  Byron.  Alongside  of  this  great  poet 
Ave  must  mention  Carlyle,  who,  in  his  praise  of 
a sort  of  hero-worship,  sets  forth  great  indi- 
vidualities as  the  flower  and  the  perfection  of 
humanity. 

In  France,  moral  individualism  in  the  spirit  of 
Kant  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
morality  of  the  spiritualist  and  neo-criticist  school. 
The  Positivism  of  Augnste  Comte,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  anti-individnalistic ; it  made  society 
the  aim  of  the  individual,  and  ended  by  preaching 
a kind  of  social  religion.  The  neo-Positivism  of 
which  Emile  Dnrkheim  and  Lucien  L6vy-Bruhl  are 
the  principal  representatives  goes  still  further  in 
this  direction.  It  identifies  morality  with  custom, 
and  submits  the  individual  unreservedly  to  the  laws 
of  society ; for  man  owes  everything  to  society^ — 
his  development  from  the  animal  state,  the  creation 
of  language,  religion,  and  law. 

In  opposition  to  this  extreme  anti-individualism 
there  is  at  present  a new  form  of  individualism, 
viz.  Nietzschianism.  Nietzsche  exempts  the  strong 
man  from  all  rule,  despises  moral  laws  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  weak  in  order  to  triumph  over  the 
strong,  and  sees  in  the  Superman  the  terminus  of 
human  evolution.  In  the  fragments  of  his  last 
work.  The  Will  to  Poiver  (in  Nachgelassene  Werke, 
Leipzig,  1901),  however,  there  is  a tendency  to 
make  the  superman  the  creator  of  a new  social 
rule. 

3.  Political,  social,  and  juridical  individualism. 

— Primitive  races  present  the  spectacle  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  individual  in  the  clan  or  the  tribe. 
Later,  when  the  family,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  constituted,  it  generally  exercised,  in 
the  person  of  its  chief,  considerable  rights  over 
its  members.  The  State  gradually  weakened  this 
family  authority  in  order  to  put  itself  more  or 
less  in  the  place  of  the  family,  although  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  important  rights  in  the  indi- 
vidual. Grseco- Roman  antiquity,  to  the  very  end, 
imposed  an  official  cult  on  every  individual.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  afterrvards  tried  to  impose 
a similar  conception  of  society  upon  the  State, 
and  Protestant  Churches  did  not  at  first  proclaim 
the  principle  of  individual  religious  liberty.  The 
idea  of  tolerance  and  of  non-interference  of  tlie 
State  in  religious  matters  did  not  begin  to  obtain 
a footing  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  America, 
untU  the  Revolution  in  England.  Apart  from  re- 
ligion, the  ancient  State  and  the  feudal  State  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  different  reasons,  rvere  less 
concerned  about  the  happiness  of  individuals  than 
the  modern  absolutist  State,  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  It  had  no  hesitation 
in  unscrupulously  sacrificing  the  individual,  when 
necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  epoch  of  Ce.sare  de  Beccaria  (1735- 
94),  author  of  Dei  Delitti  e delle  pene,  Milan,  1764, 
there  are  signs  of  benevolence  even  with  regard  to 
criminals.  From  the  end  of  the  18th  cent,  the 
system  of  economic  guardianship  and  direction  of 
commerce  and  industry  by  the  State  was  gradually 


attenuated,  or  even  abandoned,  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  liberty  and  of  free  competition,  which 
is  often  called  economic  individuali.sm.  Adam 
Smith,  Cobden,  and  Bright  in  Britain,  and  Bas- 
tiat  in  France,  were  the  chief  exponents  of  this 
movement. 

As  regards  the  general  rvelfare  of  individuals. 
Great  Britain  rvas  for  a long  time  the  only  country 
where  serious  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure  im- 
prescriptible liberties  for  the  individual.  British 
traditions,  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  and  the 
Calvinist  education  all  tended  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  individual.  The  idea  of  inviolable 
individual  liberties  was  afterwards  recognized  in 
several  constitutions  of  the  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, whence  it  passed  into  the  Declaration  des 
droits  de  Vhomme  in  1789.  The  French  Revolution 
was  at  first  bent  on  establishing  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  though  it  was  forced  in  the  end  to 
sacrifice  it.  The  Liberal  school  took  up  this  aim, 
and  reduced  the  State  to  the  position  of  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  the  indi\ddual.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, could  not  meet  the  reality,  and  to  the  abstract 
individualism  of  the  Liberals  socialism  opposed  a 
more  practical  care  for  the  material  welfare  of  all 
— at  the  risk,  it  is  true,  of  compromising  their 
liberty,  and  of  making  them  purchase  a moderate 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  their  independence ; 
though  idealist  socialists  claim  that  this  Avill  not 
follow.  Anarchism  is  the  extreme  form  of  political 
and  social  individualism.  It  seeks  to  put  tree  and 
contractual  association  in  place  of  the  State,  and 
repudiates  all  constraint  of  society  with  regard  to 
individuals.  Down  to  the  present  it  has  not  been 
able  either  clearly  to  define  its  ideal  or  to  put  it 
actively  into  practice. 

We  must  noAv  consider,  independently  of  these 
theoretical  and  practical  efforts  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual the  chief  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns of  the  State  and  social  life,  the  theories 
according  to  which  governments  and  societies  are 
the  product  of  the  conscious  will  of  individuals. 
The  idea  that  governments  owe  their  origin  to 
contracts  entered  into  by  individuals  was  knoAvn 
even  to  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  later  amoim-  the  Jesuits,  Avith  the  distinct  ten- 
dency to  break  doAvn  civil  governments,  originating 
as  they  do  from  contracts  Avhich  are  always  revoc- 
able, in  favour  of  the  Church,  an  institution  Avhich 
goes  back  to  God  Himself.  In  the  hands  of  the 
theorists  of  modern  natural  laAv,  i.e.  non-religious, 
the  idea  of  contract  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  a 
means  of  freeing  the  State  from  the  Churcli. 
Hobbes  Avas  the  first  to  trace  back  not  only  goA  - 
ernment,  but  society  itself,  to  a social  contract. 
Rousseau  Avas  his  disciple  in  this  matter,  but  Avith 
neither  of  these  tAvo  thinkers  did  this  theory  profit 
individualism.  Both  of  them,  on  the  contrary, 
make  the  individual  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
society  Avhich  he  has  helped  to  create — Avith  this 
difference,  that  Hobbes  makes  society  itself  abdi- 
c.ate  iu  favour  of  an  absolute  monarch,  Avhilo 
Rousseau  makes  society  supreme.  Rousseau’s 
theory  of  social  contract,  treated  in  the  book 
Avhich  bears  the  same  name  (1762),  sboAvs  the 
Avildness  of  his  dreams  about  the  happiness  of  tho 
savage,  free  from  all  fetters  because  he  lives  out- 
side of  society,  and  makes  for  the  support  of  a 
civic  ideal  Avhich  is  not  even  compatible  Avith  full 
religious  liberty.  The  French  Revolution  Avas  in- 
spired by  him  Avhen  it  instituted  an  obligatory 
civil  religion,  Avitliout  any  regard  to  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

There  is  a kind  of  individualism  also  Avhich  has 
attacked  the  familj’'  and  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  cent,  marriage  began  to  be  looked  at  far  more 
from  the  individual  point  of  vieAv  than  from  the 
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social.  Under  the  influence  of  Romantic  ideas, 
even  a theologian  like  Schleiermacher  held  for 
some  time  that  marriage  could  be  dissolved  if  the 
two  individuals  united  by  it  no  longer  suited  each 
other.  Free  love,  or  a conception  of  marriage 
which  is  very  near  to  it,  has  been  extolled  by  a 
series  of  writers  [e.g.  the  brothers  Margtieritte, 
Ellen  Key),  in  tlie  interests  of  individual  liberty. 
It  is  far  from  being  the  case,  however,  that  all  the 
attacks  against  marriage  and  the  family  have  been 
inspired  by  individualistic  tendencies ; sometimes 
they  are  the  result  of  an  anti-individualistic  ten- 
dency which  regards  the  strongly  constituted  family 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  omnipotence  of  a society  which 
aims  at  equality. 

With  regard  more  particularly  to  the  idea  of 
law,  individualist  theories  and  social  or  socialistic 
theories  stand  in  opposition.  The  former  maintain 
that  the  essential  origin  and  aim  of  the  law  is  the 
establishing  of  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  individuals 
whose  spheres  of  action  and  of  influence  are  so  pre- 
scribed as  not  to  encroach  on  one  another.  This 
is  especially  the  theory  of  Kantianism  and  French 
spiritualism.  The  German  historical  school,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  in  law  a manifestation  of  the 
national  ^irit  holding  swaj'  over  the  individual. 
Auguste  Comte,  with  his  Positivism,  opposes  the 
idea  of  individual  rights,  and  insists  on  the  rights 
of  society  and  the  duties  of  the  individual  towards 
it.  The  same  theory  is  held  by  contemporary  neo- 
Positivism.  Every  school  that  finds  in  law  only 
the  expression  of  the  social  relations  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  men  and  things  or  by  social  utility 
either  limits  or  entirely  suppresses  the  individualist 
character  of  the  law. 

Moral  and  social  individualism  is  an  enormous 
improvement  on  the  instinctive  and  brutal  soli- 
darity of  ancient  times.  It  ennobles  man,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  runs  the  risk  of  isolating  him, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  rendering 
him  proud  and  making  him  forget  what  he  owes 
to  the  community  and  to  tradition.  Individual- 
ism is  fruitful  only  when  it  leads  man  to  accept 
solidarity  with  his  fellows  without  reserve,  and 
to  make  it  an  instrument  of  justice  and  liberty 
for  all. 
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INDIVIDUALITY.-i.  The  term.— The  word 
individuum  is  simply  the  Lat.  translation  of  the 
Gr.  &Top.oi>,  and  thus  originally  signified  ‘ that  which 
cannot  be  cut,’  or  ‘ divided.’  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  found  in  Cicero,  and  Seneca  uses  it  in  the 


same  way.*  Even  by  the  later  period  of  antiquity, 
however,  the  word  had  come  to  denote  a single 
thing  as  ‘ unique,’  ‘ distinct  from  others,’  ‘ alone  of 
its  kind.’ ^ The  mediaeval  writers  adhered  to  this 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  by  the  12th  cent,  at  latest, 
they  had  also  coined  the  terms  individuaUs  and 
inaividualitas.  The  modern  usage  of  the  words  in 
the  sense  specified  is  mainly  due  to  I.eibniz. 

2.  Historical  survey. — Just  as  the  word  indi- 
viduum h.as  two  meanings,  viz.  that  of  a ‘sin;;le’ 
thing,  and  that  of  a ‘unique’  or  ‘ peculiar’  thing, 
the  corresponding  idea  is  associated  with  two  main 
problems,  which,  it  is  true,  are  closely  connected. 
These  problems  are  : (1)  whether  human  society  is 
to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  action  of  single  indi- 
viduals or  to  a general  order  which  is  superior  to 
them ; and  (2)  whether  the  development  of  the 
qualities  shared  by  all  or  the  development  of  tho.se 
peculiar  to  the  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  in  the  sphere  of  education  and 
culture.  These  two  questions  are  closely  related 
also  in  the  process  of  historical  development. 

The  historical  process  of  human  society  exhibits 
a rhythmical  tendency  ; we  perceive  in  it  a move- 
ment from  a general  order  to  the  individual,  as  also 
a movement  from  the  individual  to  a general  order, 
and  the  culmination  of  either  seems  to  lead  inevi- 
tably to  the  other.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  culture 
the  human  individual  is  but  part  of  a social  economy 
which  hedges  him  in  with  its  laws  and  customs,  and 
rigorously  controls  his  conduct.  The  process  of 
civilization  brings  with  it  a more  extensive  division 
of  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  the  indi- 
vidual to  a position  of  greater  independence ; the 
human  units  do  not  now  simply  hearken  and  obey, 
but  begin  to  question  the  authority  of  the  existing 
order,  and  at  length,  feeling  themselves  superior 
to  it,  they  repudiate  all  outward  control,  and 
refuse  to  recognize  anything  that  does  not  clearly 
and  definitely  approve  itself  to  their  minds.  Such 
emancipation,  however,  tends  naturally  to  bring 
about  a state  of  things  in  which  the  stability  of 
life  is  dissolved,  and  all  communal  existence  abol- 
ished, with  the  result  that  a counter-movement 
sets  in,  and  attempts  are  made,  bj'  spiritual  means, 
to  restore  that  relationship  of  human  beings  which 
in  its  natural  form  had  been  irretrievably  lost.  At 
this  stage  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  individual 
may  be  duly  recognized  so  far  as  it  fits  in  with  the 
wider  order.  But,  even  when  such  an  order  has 
been  attained,  it  by  no  means  implies  finality.  In 
the  further  progress  of  humanity  it  may  be  found 
to  be  too  narrow,  too  inflexible,  and  may  at  length 
become  intolerable.  There  wiU  then  set  in  once 
more  a movement  in  favour  of  the  individual,  and 
a concomitant  transformation  of  the  entire  situa- 
tion. 

In  this  conflict  between  the  general  order  and 
the  individual  the  former  is  usually  defended  by 
an  appeal  to  the  necessity  of  a fixed  and  stable 
organization,  transcending  the  aims  and  powers  of 
the  individual  units,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
individuals  maintain  that  the  true  human  life  wells 
up  in  the  individual  soul  alone,  that  that  life  re- 

1 Seneca,  de  Provid.  5 ; ‘ quaedam  separari  a quibusdam  non 
possunt,  cohaerent,  individua  sunt.’ 

" The  various  senses  borne  bj-  the  term  individuum  towardi 
the  end  of  the  ancient  period  are  set  forth  by  Boethius  in  his 
commentary  on  Porphj'ry  (Basel,  1570,  p.  65) : ‘ Individuum 
pluribus  dicitur  modis.  Dicitur  individuum  quod  omnino 
secari  non  potest,  ut  unitas  vel  mens  ; dicitur  individuum  quod 
oh  soliditatem  dividi  nequit,  ut  adamas ; dicitur  individuum 
cujus  praedicatio  in  reliqua  similia  non  convenit,  ut  Socrates, 
nam  cum  illi  sint  caeteri  homines  similes,  non  convenit  pro- 
prietas  et  praedicatio  Socratis  in  caeteris,  ergo  ah  iis  quae  de  uuo 
tautum  praedicantur  genus  differt  eo  quod  de  pluribus  praedi- 
catur.’  The  leading  passage  in  Porphyry  runs  as  follows  : drojaa 
heyirai  ra  TOtavTO,  OTt  6^  ihiorgruiv  <ruvi(m]Kev  eKcurror,  u>r  to 
aOpoLCpa.  oiiK  av  ctt*  oAAow  Ttvd?  TTore  TO  avTO  yevotro  rityv  Kara. 

pipos.  This  definition  held  its  ground  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  till  modern  times. 
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quires  perfect  freedom  for  its  development,  and 
that  a far  greater  inwardness  and  fullness  of  life  is 
to  be  looked  for  from  such  unhampered  develop- 
ment than  any  general  order  could  ever  produce. 

This  oscillation  between  the  two  sides  can  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  history  of  European  civili- 
zation. The  complete  emancipation  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  manifested  in  the  philosophical  sphere  by 
the  Sophists,  was  presently  recognized  as  a grave 
danger,  and  the  political  constitutions  drawn  up  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  largely  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  once  more  giving  a commanding  position  to 
the  conception  of  a general  order.  By  availing 
themselves  in  particular  of  the  idea  of  a living 
organism,  these  thinkers  illustrated,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  absolute  subordination  of  the  individual 
to  the  community,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dis- 
tinctive function  of  each  individual  within  the 
community.  While  Aristotle  certainly  concedes 
to  the  individual  a position  of  greater  importance 
than  does  Plato,  that  position  must  nevertheless 
lie  within  the  whole  ; he  never  admits  that  the  in- 
dividual has  any  rights  as  against  the  community, 
and  sets  no  limit  to  the  community’s  claims  upon 
its  single  members.  Aristotle’s  view  finds  its  most 
significant  expression  in  his  assertion  that  the 
State  (the  organized  community)  is  prior  to  the 
individual.^ 

The  idea  of  the  organism  was  extended  by  the 
Stoics  to  the  universe  as  a whole.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Stoics  insisted  strongly  upon 
the  unique  character  of  every  particular  element  in 
the  whole,  asserting  that  no  two  hairs  or  grains  of 
corn  were  perfectly  alike.®  Thereafter  the  meta- 
phor was  adopted  by  Christianity,  and  was  applied 
to  the  Kingdfom  of  God,  as,  e.y.,  in  the  ligure  of 
the  vine  and  the  branches,  although  this  concep- 
tion is  found  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  was 
strongly  inliuenced  by  Greek  modes  of  thought. 
The  endeavour  made  in  the  later  period  of  antiquity 
to  fortify  the  individual  by  the  formation  of  per- 
manent associations  appears  also  in  the  rise  of 
various  schools — as,  e.g.,  those  of  the  Stoics  and 
the  Epicureans — the  object  of  which  was  not 
merely  unity  of  opinion,  but  also  a certain  com- 
munity of  life. 

The  movement  towards  a stable  organization 
of  human  society,  however,  attained  success  not 
through  the  instrumentality  of  philosophy,  but  by 
linking  itself  to  religion.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
Christian  Church  that  first  proved  capable  of 
creating  an  organization  which  united  its  members 
in  a firm  bond,  and  imparted  truth  and  salvation 
to  them  individually.  The  commanding  position 
won  by  that  organization  was  largely  due  to  the 
rise  of  new  nationalities,  which  required  to  be 
trained  to  independent  spiritual  effort.  But  philo- 
sophy likewise  had  a share  in  bringing  about  the 
alliance  with  religion — in  so  far,  namely,  as  it 
gave  the  individual  a link  of  relationship  with  the 
cosmic  whole.  The  outstanding  name  here  is 
Plotinus,  who  includes  all  things  in  their  multi- 
plicity and  variety  in  a universal  life,  and  regards 
all  individual  existence  as  being  permeated  thereby. 
Thus,  as  the  universal  life  is  immediately  present 
in  the  individual,  and  may  indeed  become  his  own 
essential  nature,  he  is  undoubtedly  raised  to  a 
much  higher  position  ; nevertheless  he  is  still  de- 
pendent upon  the  universal,  and  the  development 
of  his  peculiar  qualities  is  left  out  of  account. 
This  mode  of  thought  was  fostered  by  mysticism. 
But,  while  mysticism  advances  to  the  desired  unity 
with  the  Ali  by  means  of  individual  effort,  and 
aspires  to  realize  that  unity  directly,  and  while  it 

_ 1 Polit.  1253a.  19  (Beliker) : TTpoT^pou  TJ7  ij>v<rei  jroAts  ^ oIkCo.  koX 
e/caTTO?  7fp.Siv  cVrtV, 

2 Ct.  Cic.  .acarf.,  Qiux.it.  iv.  : ‘ Stoicum  est  . . . nullum  osse 
pilum  omnibus  rebus  talem  quails  sit  pilus  alius,  nullum 
granum,'  etc. 


therefore  admits  of  a greater  freedom  than  does  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  yet  here  too  all  life  is  de- 
rived from  the  universal,  and  devotion  thereto  pre- 
vails over  the  development  of  individual  qualities. 

Of  the  modern  period,  again,  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  than  the  fact  that  it  came  to  find 
the  mediaeval  form  of  human  life  too  narrow  and 
restrictive,  and  brought  the  independence  and 
opulence  of  the  individual  life  to  their  full  develop- 
ment. The  various  civilized  peoples  have  furthered 
that  development  in  various  sjiheres : the  Italians 
in  art,  as  is  shovra  by  the  Renaissance ; the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  people  of  the  Reformation ; the 
British,  in  the  political  and  economic  sphere ; the 
French,  in  the  structure  of  social  life.  These 
movements  have  generated  enormous  activities, 
unchained  vast  forces,  and  radically  altered  the 
entire  conditions  of  life — facts  so  palpable  as  to 
require  no  fuller  treatment  here.  In  the  modern 
period,  moreover,  the  full  development  of  indi- 
vidual characteristics  came  to  be  recognized  as  an 
end  of  the  first  magnitude.  Here,  on  the  theoretic 
side  at  least,  it  was  especially  the  Germans  who 
led  the  way  ; thus  Leibniz  enunciated  with  telling 
effect  the  unconformable  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual ‘monads’;  Schleiermacher  and  the  older 
Romanticism  asserted  that  the  great  end  of  life 
was  to  be  an  individual,  a personality,  and  to 
invest  every  action  with  one’s  own  indi\uduality  ; 
while  German  pedagogy  made  it  its  aim  to  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
individual  children,  and  bring  those  qualities  to 
their  full  development.  J.  H.  Pestalozzi  emphasizes 
the  opposition  bettveen  individual  and  ‘ collective  ’ ; 
he  scoffs  at  ‘collective  actions,’  at  the  idea  of  a 
‘ collective  conscience,’  at  ‘ official  creeds,’  and 
asserts  that  the  collective  life  of  the  race  can  at 
best  civilize  it,  but  cannot  give  it  a true  culture 
(‘ kultivieren  ’ ; see  Werkc,  ed.  L.  M'.  Seyffarth, 
Berlin,  1881,  xii.  154).  In  all  this  we  can  trace  the 
powerful  induence  of  Rousseau,  who,  as  regards 
the  whole  range  of  human  life,  was  the  first  to 
bring  out  w'itli  perfect  clearness  the  antithesis 
between  the  individual  and  society. 

Valuable  as  were  the  results  of  this  individual- 
istic tendency,  and  porverfully  as  it  still  operates, 
rve  nevertheless  cannot  fail  to  see  that  its  limita- 
tions and  its  dangers  are  being  more  ami  more 
recognized,  and  that  a coimter-movement  is  setting 
in  and  increasingly  asserting  its  power.  This 
counter-movement  is  due  to  various  causes.  Among 
these  we  should  note  first  of  all  the  theorj’  whicli 
from  various  sides  directed  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  societary  groups,  and  to  the  individual’s 
dependence  upon  them — facts  emphasized  by  his- 
tory and  the  historical  mode  of  thought,  to  which, 
in  particular.  Romanticism  gave  an  artistic  form  of 
expre.ssion  ; by  philosophical  speculation,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  inter- 
preted the  manifold  of  experience  as  the  evolution 
of  a single  principle  ; and  bj'  modern  sociology, 
which  showed  that  the  individual  cannot  exist  at 
all  except  in  connexion  with  others,  and  also 
made  manifest  the  close  dei)endcnce  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s personal  characteristics  upon  the  social 
environment — the  milieu. * 

Theoretic  considerations,  however,  were  much 
less  effective  than  practical  exnerience  in  counter, 
acting  the  preponderance  of  tlie  individual.  The 
perils  of  the  unlimited  fi-eedom  of  the  individual 
manifested  themselves,  above  all,  in  the  economic 
sphere.  As  labour  became  more  and  more  techni- 
cal in  character,  and  w’as  more  and  more  concen- 
trated in  huge  factories,  and  as,  in  consequence, 

1 The  term  ‘ milieu,’  as  comprelreiuliiig'  all  Hie  sinrounding 
conditions  of  life,  was  probably  lirst  used  by  Lamarck  in  bis 
Philosophie  zoologiqtte,  I'aris,  ISi'l).  It  was  transferred  from 
the  sphere  of  zoolog.v  to  tliat  of  sociology  by  Comte,  but  it  was 
Taiiie’s  predilection  for  the  term  that  gave  it  general  currency. 
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the  antagonisms  between  varying  interests  became 
increasingly  lierce,  the  evils  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition became  ever  the  more  marked,  and  the 
social  process  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  capable 
of  self-regulation.  In  such  conditions  some  inter- 
ference of  the  State  was  imperative,  and  this  policy 
has  been  more  and  more  adopted  even  among  those 
peoples  who  by  their  character  and  their  history 
are  in  a pre-eminent  degree  the  champions  of  indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If  a tendency  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  State  action 
Avas  characteristic  of  tlie  18tli  cent.,  a reversion  to 
the  opposite  procedure  asserted  itself  strongly  in 
the  course  of  the  19th.  If  reason  and  moiality 
were  to  rule  the  societary  life  of  man,  it  appeared 
to  be  urgently  necessary  alike  to  strengthen  the 
poAver  of  the  State  and  to  circumscribe  that  of 
the  individual.  No  exaggeration  of  this  idea — 
such  as  Ave  find  very  specially  in  the  proposals  of 
Social  Democraxjy— can  detract  from  its  rightful 
claims. 

This  reaction  against  a sheer  individualism  takes 
its  ground,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  life,  and 
treats  the  inAvard  interests  of  man  as  matters  of 
secondary  importance.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a movement  toAvards  a closer  association  of 
mankind  is  increasingly  at  Avork  in  the  inAvard 
sphere  as  Avell — that  there  is  a groAving  desire  for 
spiritual  felloAvship.  The  inner  experience  fur- 
nished by  religion  has  for  many  people  at  the 
present  day  become  all  but  evanescent,  and  the 
spiritual  association  based  on  such  experience  is 
likeAvise  largely  dissolved.  The  individual  realizes 
that  he  is  throAA’n  upon  his  OAvn  resources,  and 
begins  to  feel  himself  isolated ; even  in  Avhat  he 
regards  as  exalted  and  sacred  he  encounters  endless 
inconsistency.  In  such  a state  of  things  his  con- 
Auctions  cannot  attain  stability  or  Avin  power  over 
his  conduct.  The  more  earnest  a man  is  in  the 
spiritual  life,  the  more  intensely  does  Ls  feel  his 
isolated  position  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and,  indeed, 
intolerable,  and  the  more  eagerly  does  he  crave  for 
some  fresh  spiritual  bond  of  union  Avith  his  felloAV- 
men,  and  for  the  support  that  such  a connexion 
Avould  afford.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the 
unmistakable  movement  toAvards  religion  at  the 
present  time  proceeds  in  a special  degree  from  such 
desires — from  a positive  reaction  against  the  threat- 
ened isolation  and  the  groAving  apathy  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Here  emerge  gTeat  problems  for  the  future ; 
the  present  generation  is  engaged  in  the  search  for 
a ncAv  mode  of  life  and  a ncAV  framcAvork  of  human 
society. 

3.  The  problem  of  individuality. — On  the  prob- 
lem of  individuality  itself  Ave  Avould  add  but  a 
fcAV  reflexions  suggested  by  our  historical  survey. 
Mankind  is  acted  upon  by  tAvo  opposite  tendencies, 
each  of  Avhich  has  its  OAvn  strong  points  as  Avell  as 
its  OAvn  weaknesses.  It  is  indisputably  the  case 
that  the  immediate  sources  of  spiritual  life  lie  in 
the  individual  alone,  and  thus  a system  of  things 
which  places  the  individual  above  all  else  must  un- 
doubtedly prove  superior  to  any  other  system  in 
originality,  mobility,  and  variety.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  individual  would  appear  to  be  in- 
capable by  himself  of  fully  developing  and  consoli- 
dating such  spiritual  capacities  as  he  possesses, 
while,  again,  the  separate  individuals  tend  to  come 
into  such  opposition  and  conflict  AAdth  one  another 
as  threaten  the  existence  of  all  felloAvship  Avhatever. 
Society  then  develops  a form  of  organization,  but 
this  in  turn  is  exposed  to  the  danger  not  only  of 
permanently  fettering  human  life  to  the  organized 
structure  of  a particular  age,  but  also  of  seriously 
hemming  in  the  individual  and  depriving  him  of 
aU  freedom  in  life  and  thought.  It  is  thus  quite 
intelligible  that  in  the  process  of  history  noAV  the 


one  tendency,  and  noAv  the  other,  should  gain  the 
upper  hand. 

It  Ls  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Ave  shall  arrive 
at  a solution  of  the  problem  that  Avould  avail  for 
all  ages,  but  Ave  may  at  least  discover  certain  points 
of  vieAV  Avhich  help  towards  a decisive  conclusion. 
Such  a conclusion  Avill  dejicnd,  lir.st  of  all,  ujion  the 
value  attached  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  capacity 
of  the  individual  yzr  se.  Those  Avlio  lake  an  opti- 
mistic vicAV  of  that  capacity  Avill  base  society  as  far 
as  possible  upon  the  Avill  and  abilitj'  of  individuals, 
Avhile  a pessimistic  estimate  prompts  the  demand 
for  a social  order  higher  than,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible independent  of,  its  individuals.  Thus  moilcrn 
liberalism  is  uervaded  by  a vigorous  optimi.sin,  Avhile 
pessimists  lilce  Hobbes  and  Schopenhauer  Avere  in 
favour  of  absolute  forms  of  government.  In  anotlier 
aspect  of  the  subject  it  is  imjiortant  to  note  the 
value  that  is  attached  to  the  element  of  change  in 
human  history.  Changes  are  brought  about  pri- 
marily by  individuals,  and,  accordingly,  the  more 
human  affairs  are  regarded  as  being  in  a state  of 
flux,  the  greater  is  the  role  a'-signed  to  the  indi- 
vidual, Aviiile,  in  societies  Avhere  human  life  is  felt 
to  be  sustained  by  eternal  truths,  a social  order, 
as  preserving  and  bearing  Avitness  to  these  truths, 
ranks  as  the  higher  factor.  In  any  case  the  actual 
decision  betAveen  the  tAvo  tendencies  depends,  not 
upon  abstract  considerations,  but  upon  the  existing 
conditions  of  human  life. 

A question  of  a different  character  Ls  Iioav  far  a 
particular  age  does  justice  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  individual.  Manifestlj’  the  various  periods 
differ  very  greatly  in  this  respect,  some  deA’eloping 
more  fully  the  characteristics  common  to  all,  Avliile 
others  rather  foster  the  qualities  Avhich  differentiate 
indh'iduals  from  one  another.  The  present  age 
finds  itself  in  great  perplexity  in  this  matter,  its 
conscious  purposes  being  at  variance  Avith  the  actual 
social  structure.  Modern  culture  favours  a high  esti- 
mate of  individual  qualities,  and  seeks  to  develop 
them  fully,  while  the  contemporary  forms  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  tend  strongly  to  Avork 
against  them,  ilodern  life,  Avith  its  technical 
arrangements  of  labour,  its  huge  aggregations  of 
human  beings,  its  increased  poAver  of  locomotion 
and  its  annihLlation  of  distance,  its  complicated 
inter-relations  of  individuals,  its  raihvays  and  its 
neAvspapers,  tends  strongly  to  wear  doAvn  the  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  individuals  and  to  produce  a uni- 
form and  average  type.  The  social  environment 
is  asserting  its  poAver  ever  the  more  forcibly,  and 
man  appears  to  become  a mere  product  of  that  en- 
vironment. The  dangers  involved  in  this  process 
Avere  clearly  recognized  by  John  Stuart  ilill,  Avho 
did  his  best  to  counteract  them.  The  immense 
influence  of  Nietzsche  in  our  oAvn  day  is  due,  above 
all,  to  his  vdgorous  crusade  against  the  levelling 
tendencies  of  our  modern  social  system.  It  is  true 
that  the  positive  elements  of  his  polemic,  and 
especially  his  doctrine  of  the  Superman,  are  hardly 
adequate  to  the  task  of  circumventing  the  evils 
against  Avhieh  he  fought.  In  a Avorld  of  necessary 
laAV  there  can  be  no  freedom  or  independence  for 
the  individual. 

4.  The  educational  problem  involved. — From 
ancient  times  the  demand  has  been  put  forward 
that  education  should  recognize  and  foster  the 
individuality  of  the  pupil,  but  men  have  often 
failed  to  realize  the  perplexities  inherent  in  this 
demand.  To  begin  A\dth,  education  must  maintain 
against  an  extravagant  optimism  its  right  to  put 
all  individual  qualities  to  the  proof ; its  task  here 
is  not  simply  to  recognize,  but,  if  need  be,  to  reject ; 
and  hence  it  must  first  ascertain  Avhich  elements 
of  the  indiAudual  character  are  of  value  and  worth 
cultivating.  Even  so,  hoAvever,  it  is  not  implied 
that  the  valuable  elements  spontaneously  combine 
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to  form  a rounded  individuality ; on  the  contrary, 
the  several  characteristics  of  the  individual  often 
hang  loosely  together  and  even  conflict  with  one 
another,  so  that  it  is  only  with  great  pains  that  a 
leading  and  controlling  tendency  can  be  won  from 
the  materials.  A complete  individuality  is  not  the 
starting-point,  but  the  goal ; it  is  no  mere  gift  of 
nature,  but  a high  ideal  that  in  most  cases  calls  for 
strenuous  effort.  Think  of  tlie  travail  undergone 
by  great  minds,  as,  e.q.,  a man  like  Goethe,  before 
they  came  to  a clear  understanding  of  tlieir  peculiar 
gift.  Here  too,  then,  we  light  upon  an  arduous 
task  in  what  is  often  regarded  as  simple  and  self- 
evident. 

Literature. — R.  Eucken,  Main  Currents  of  Modem  Thmghi^ 
London,  1912,  pp.  341-384,  ‘Society  and  the  Individual'; 
Theobald  Ziegler,  Die  geistigen  und-  socialen  Stromungen  des 
19ten  J ahrhunderts^,  Berlin,  1901  ; H.  Dietzel,  in  IlajidivOr- 
terbuch  der  Staatswisseyischa/ten^t  v.,  Jena,  1910,  s.v.  ‘Indi- 
vidualismua.’  K,  EuCKEN. 

INDO-CHINA  (Savage  Races). — The  name 
‘savages’  is  applied  in  French  Indo-China  to  a 
group  of  half-civilized  races  inhabiting  Tongking, 
Annam,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  and 
called  Muongs,  Mois,  Penongs,  or  Khas,  according 
to  their  locality.  All  these  words  mean  ‘ barbarians’ 
or  ‘savages.’  These  races  are  scattered  over  a vast 
district  of  130,000  sq.  miles,  extending  from  22"  to 
12°  N.  lat.,  from  the  fi*ontiers  of  China  to  the  con- 
fines of  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  and  Annam.  Tlie 
length  of  territory  occupied  by  them  is  30  miles 
between  21°  and  22°,  300  between  20°  and  21°,  and 
90  to  180  between  12°  and  18°. 

1.  Habitat.  — The  countiy  inhabited  by  the  savages  is  an 
immense  forest  stretching  from  the  plain  (where  they  sekloin 
stay)  to  the  higher  slopes  and  mountains.  This  forest,  which 
is  more  or  less  dense,  has  little  variety'  of  growth  in  the  plain, 
but  great  variety  on  the  slopes.  Along  the  river-banks  im- 
penetrable undergrowth  affords  shelter  for  all  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  birds,  and  innumerable  insects.  The  temperature 
varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  30“  to  40“  0.  during  the 
day,  and  from  10*  (sometimes  6“)  to  25*  during  the  night. 

Visited  on  different  occasions  by  missionaries,  otileers,  military 
doctors,  explorers,  and  colonists,  these  tribes  have  been  the 
object  of  several  monographs,  which  are  usually  sincere  and 
interesting,  but  always  wanting  in  precision  and  method.  Since 
1900  the  ‘ Ecole  framjaise  d’Extrfime-Orient’  has  been  conduct- 
ing a very  full  inquiry  into  this  subject — an  inquiry  which  will 
no  doubt  occupy  many  years. 

2.  Origin. — At  the  present  day  it  seems  possible  to  make  the 
assertion  that  the  savages  of  French  Indo-China  form  one  race, 
practically  the  same  in  all  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found, 
except  for  modifications  due  to  admixture  with  the  more  civil- 
ized Khmer,  Tai,  Annamese,  and  Tibeto-Burman  races  round 
about  them.  It  is  even  possible  to  see  in  some  of  them  the 
relics  of  a Malay  or  Indonesian  race,  to  which  the  Chums  of 
Cambodia  also  belong. 

3.  Physical  characteristics  and  mode  of  life. — Generally 
speaking,  the  different  sections  of  the  people  present  certain 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  affinities,  so  that  the  account 
given  of  one  of  them  may  be  applied  to  all,  except  in  minor 
details.  They  nearly  all  belong  to  the  physical  type  (with  very 
slight  differences)  whose  characteristics  have  been  summarized 
as  follows  by  Noel  Bernard,  medical  officer  to  the  colonies,  in  a 
study  of  the  Khas  of  French  Laos:  ‘Straight  black  hair,  yellow 
skin  with  a tinge  of  red,  smooth  body,  short  stature  varying  in 
the  different  tribes  from  1 m.  62  to  1 m.  69,  long  narrow  head 
(dolichocephalic),  average  cephalic  index  7C,  flat  nose,  generally 
bruised,  breadth  of  nose  average,  transversal  nasal  index  vary- 
ing between  86  and  94,  prominent  cheek-bones,  short  broad 
face  (chamceprosopic),  general  shape  of  head  viewed  from  front 
pentagonal  or  lozenge-shaped  — these  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Indonesian  race  ’ (Bernard,  Lcs  Khds,  p.  30). 

They  are  robust,  active,  and  hardened  against  fatigue,  and 
they  sleep  little.  Their  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and  sight  are 
acutely  developed,  and  seem  to  be  much  superior  to  their  sense 
of  taste.  Very  abstemious  as  a rule,  they  can  live  on  a handful 
of  rice  or  on  roots  torn  up  in  the  forest ; but  under  easy  cir- 
cumstances they  eat  as  much  as  they  can,  and  then  drink  more 
beer  or  rice-wine  than  is  wise.  They  are  very  improvident,  and 
famine  fails  to  make  them  more  economical  when  a piece  of 
good  fortune  comes,  or  more  careful  to  prevent  the  return  of 
want  by  cultivating  a larger  area  or  sowing  a greater  variety 
of  crops.  The  only  thing  that  rouses  them  from  their  idleness 
is  actual  need : when  the  savage  sees  his  rice-granary  empty, 
and  hears  his  wife  and  children  complain  of  hunger,  lie  puts  aside 
his  apathy,  lays  down  his  eternal  pipe,  and,  with  a basket  on 
his  back  and  a pnining-hook  in  his  hand,  sots  out  for  the  forest 
to  hunt  or  gather  fruit;  then  no  difficulty  baffles  him,  and  for 
whole  days  he  will  scour  the  woods  in  search  of  food  for  his 
family. 
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The  savages  have  no  ambition,  and  are  naturally  generous. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  as  greedy  as  children,  and'  sometin  es 
mercilessly  impose  upon  ill-protectcd  strangers  who  come  Jig 
guides,  carriers,  or  simply  shelter.  Because  they  th*  Js.-tl . v? 
are  ruthlessly  robbed  by  all  the  Annamese,  Siamese,  Chir* 
and  Laos  who  deal  with  them,  they  naively  believe  that  th:;-  in 
their  turn  are  justified  in  imposing  upon  any  strangers  wl  --.^e 
merchandise  attracts  them.  But  they  are  not  such  thieves 
among  themselves  as  might  be  imagined  from  their  covetous- 
ness, and  people  of  the  same  village  preserve  the  most  absolute 
respect  for  each  other’s  property. 

They  are  very  suspicious  of  a stranger,  because  they  firmly 
believe  that  he  comes  with  evil  intent  on  their  lives  or  goods. 
Yet  they  very  rarely  break  their  promise  to  him.  They  are  not 
cniel,  hut  tinud  rather,  in  spite  of  their  innate  bra*.  er>’-  They 
never  kill  any  one  unless  they  believe*  their  own  life  to  be  in 
danger,  or  when  moved  by  a superstitious  terror  which  urges 
them  to  avenge  on  an  intruder  a ritual  offence,  comn!?*’  .-!  it 
may  be,  in  ignorance,  which  would  bring  misfortune  on  ‘.he 
whole  village.  The  perpetual  state  of  tribal  war  in  which  they 
live,  always  in  danger  of  being  taken  unaware?  and  s Id 
slaves,  makes  them  resented.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
hospitable,  proud,  and  extremely  polite  without  b«  - ‘.ii*ing  >- 
sequious.  Conspicuous  among  their  qualiti*  s is  their  love  of 
liberty.  They  submit  to  no  authority  or  h gal  constraint.  To 
agree  to  any  kind  of  taxation  is  reganled  os  a mark  of  slaver' . 
They  would  rather  live  in  povert}*  and  w retchedness,  alwri_\  s • n 
the  alert,  than  obey  any  authority — even  among  theinsel'es. 
Quite  unconsciously  they  realize  the  spirit  of  perfect  anarchy. 

Their  communism  is  equally  striking,  for  a truly  brotherly 
solidarity  reigns  among  them.  Great  works  are  always  under- 
taken in  common,  and,  if  a man’s  property  keeps  him,  he  always 
shares  with  his  neighbours.  In  time  of  famine  those  who  have 
rice  divide  their  resources  equally  with  those  who  have  none. 
When  one  of  their  number  kills  a pig,  a buffalo,  ora  goat,  he 
divides  it  into  as  many  parts  a-*  there  are  inhabitants  in  the 
village  ; his  own  share  is  no  larger  than  his  neighbour's,  i.\*  cpt 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  slain  in  the  chase,  when  a little  i \tra 
allowance  is  made  to  the  hunters  as  « ompcns  ition  for  their 
exertions.  Even  a hen  is  doled  out  among  60  persons  to  s isf\ 
this  instinct  of  l)rotberhood.  So  strong  is  tnis  feeling,  . wii 
among  the  children,  that,  when  one  catches  an  earth-cr.ab,  » 
lizard,  or  a mouse,  he  will  not  cat  it  until  In  has  given  .'I’l  I - 
comrades  a slinre.  By  the  same  instinct  of  s«>li(|arity  the  wIi  mc 
village  takes  the  part  of  any  one  of  tlie  inhabitant-  who  . ui- 
plains  of  injury  or  loss  at  the  hands  of  some  member  of  a in  gh- 
liouring  village.  They  will  oven  take  vengcani  c for  an  iii'-alt 
dealt  to  a stranger  who  lias  once  made  friends  with  them. 

All  tho  niissioiiiiries  luul  explorers  who  have 
stayeil  anytime  among  them  are  atone  in  prai.'-iiig 
the  general  purity  of  their  morals,  exception,  of 
course,  b(ring  made  in  the  case  of  a few  tribe-' 
(Jarais,  IJolovcns,  etc.).  Although  their  rules  of 
morality  are  not  the  same  as  ours  in  every  detail, 
it  is  noticeable  that  they  are  modest  and  have  a 
keen  sense  of  decency.  These  remarks  apply  speci- 
ally to  those  savages  who  have  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  civilized  populations.  The  result- 
of  such  contact  is  that  they  lose  the  best  of  their 
traditional  virtues,  and  aJopt  the  vices  of  their 
Khmer,  Annamese,  or  Laotian  neighbours. 

4.  War. — Although  they  live  with  arms  continually  at  hand 
and  in  a constant  struggle  with  the  animals  of  the  forest,  the 
savages  (witli  the  exception  of  a few  bellicose  tribes  of  pillagers 
like  the  Jarais  and  tlie  Sedangs)  do  not  like  war.  Tlioy  hardly 
ever  make  war  except  to  avengo  some  injustice  suffered  by  on© 
of  their  number,  and  only  after  repeated  conferences  with  the 
enemy  with  a viow  to  compromise.  Nevertheless,  they  some- 
times launch  into  war  from  sheer  covetousness,  or  even  from 
poverty,  in  order  to  steal  cattle  or  elephants,  or  to  get  posses- 
sion of  prisoners,  whom  they  then  release  for  a ransom,  employ, 
or  sell  as  slaves,  and  thus  enrich  the  village.  Slavery,  in  fact, 
is  a perpetual  menace  to  their  lives,  and  war  is  their  best  means 
of  obtaining  those  feasts  for  which  they  long  so  much  after  the 
periodic  famines. 

The  savage  employs  a very  clever  ruse  to  start  an  offensive 
war  : he  glides  noiselessly  across  the  almost  impenetrable  under- 
growth of  the  forest  cither  to  surprise  the  hostile  village — this 
IS  a common  occurrence — or  to  carry  off  women,  children,  or 
solitary  men  who  have  left  their  shelter  to  work  in  the  fields. 
In  either  case,  old  men  arc  mercilessly  iiiassacrod.  being  worth- 
less as  slaves,  and  liable  to  raise  the  alarm  if  sp.arod.  Except  in 
cases  of  offensive  war,  the  fighting  of  the  siwagos  is  not  very 
serious ; it  is  merely  R few  simple  and  dexterous  razzias.  In 
defensive  war,  however,  the  savage  sometimes  proves  resolute 
even  to  lieroivsm ; he  would  never  drc.am  of  leaving  wife  and 
children  and  Hecing.  When  the  village  is  surrounded,  the  'var- 
riors  place  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  middle  and 
defend  them  to  the  death.  Uiuier  such  circnmstaiioes  there  is 
notiiing  that  will  make  them  <iraw  back — neither  fire-arms  nor 
the  prospect  of  a cruel  ileatli, — and  the  enemy,  excited  by  the 
fight,  usually  finish  it  with  a general  massacre  of  the  weak. 
The  Sedangs  have  a custom  of  eating  the  livers  of  their  slain 
enemies. 

Before  declaring  war,  the  village  always  convenes  an  assembly 
of  the  men,  at  which  the  youths’ eiithnsiasm  for  war  is  some- 
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times  in  conflict  with  the  prudence  of  the  older  men.  This 
council  is  always  accompanied  by  invocations  to  the  spirits, 
sacrifices,  and  a feast.  If  war  is  decided  on,  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors announces  it  to  the  enemy,  giving  an  enumeration  of  tlie 
wrongs  which  his  tribesmen  have  suffered  without  reparation. 
Of  course,  the  exact  time  of  the  war  is  not  specified,  and  from 
this  event  onwards  the  two  villages  live  in  a state  of  constant 
alarm,  while  their  neighbours  maintain  an  anxious  neutrality, 
lest  they  too  become  involved  in  the  conflict. 

When  the  war  has  been  bloody  and  directed  against  the  whole 
village,  the  rejoicings  on  the  return  of  the  victors  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  risks  that  they  have  run.  Among  the  Bahnars, 
especially,  the  very  solemn  feast  called  the  ‘Festival  of  Victory’ 
is  announced  every  night  for  a fortnight  beforehand  by  the 
beating  of  gongs  and  warlike  marches  in  the  common  house. 
The  number  of  buffaloes  to  be  slain  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken. 

If  weariness  of  the  war  on  both  sides  does  not  lead  to  recon- 
ciliation by  means  of  a mediator,  every  expedition  is  inevitably 
followed  by  a series  of  others,  for  vengeance  is  a sacred  duty 
among  the  savages.  The  tribes  which  are  too  weak  them- 
selves will  suffer  injustice  under  force,  but  will  never  become 
resigned  to  it ; they  cherish  the  secret  hope  of  some  day  being 
avenged  by  means  of  alliance  with  a more  powerful  tribe.  The 
savage  spirit  of  independence  of  each  village,  however,  makes 
those  alliances  very  rare.  The  confederation  attempted  in  1834 
between  the  Bahnars,  Rongaos,  and  Sedangs  by  J.  B.  Guerlach, 
director  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  who  assembled  almost 
1200  warriors  of  different  villages  under  his  command,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  continual  and  unjust  incursions  of  the 
Jarais,  was  such  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  it  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  Jarais  by  its  moral  effect.  \Vhen 
establishing  Christianity  among  the  more  peaceable  tribes, 
which  are  always  the  first  to  receive  them,  the  missionaries 
try  to  unite  them  in  order  to  guarantee  them  material  ns  well 
as  moral  security. 

5.  Social  organization. — The  family,  constituted 
among  the  savages  by  marriage,  as  a rule  includes 
the  immediate  predecessors  and  descendants  as  far 
as  first  cousins  ; but  first  cousins  on  the  male  side 
are  often  excluded,  as  marriages  are  allowed  to 
that  degree  in  almost  all  the  tribes  though  for- 
bidden on  the  female  side.  This  reservation  arises 
from  the  belief  that  in  heredity  the  maternal  strain 
is  much  stronger  than  the  paternal.  Among  the 
Radfes  it  is  the  woman  who  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  home.  Consanguinity  among  the  savages 
forms  a sacred  bond  which  entails  the  avenging  of 
each  other’s  injuries,  and  never  permits  war  with 
each  other. 

Marriage  is  endogamous,  although  some  small 
tribes,  such  as  the  Alak,  allow  tlieir  daughters  to 
marry  men  of  neighbouring  villages.  It  generally 
takes  place  at  puberty,  i.e.  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years ; and  in  almost  all  the  tribes  the 
older  the  girls  are,  and,  therefore,  the  more  skilled 
in  household  work,  the  better  marriages  they 
make.  Among  the  Kha-Pi,  however,  marriages 
are  mentioned  where  the  wife  is  only  eight  years 
of  age.  Rich  Halang  chiefs  often  marry  girls  at 
this  age,  who  continue  to  live  with  their  parents  at 
the  husband’s  expense  until  pubertj’,  when  the 
marriage  is  consummated.  As  a general  rule 
woman  is  greatly  respected  among  the  savages, 
and  everywhere  rape  and  seduction  are  punished 
by  a heavy  fine.  It  is  even  forbidden  to  abuse 
women  prisoners  of  war.  Among  the  Western 
savages,  sexual  relations  before  marriage  are  not 
considered  improper,  and  a woman  is  often  married 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  The  custom 
of  sending  the  young  boys  to  sleep  in  the  common 
house  fosters  a strict  morality.  The  Niahdns  and 
the  Bolovens  impose  a fine  of  three  bufialoes  for  a 
case  of  seduction  ; but,  if  there  is  an  acknowledged 
betrothal,  the  betrothed  pair  have  full  liberty  of 
intercourse. 

The  woman  nearly  always  chooses  her  husband, 
and  the  latter  very  often  pays  an  indemnity  to  the 
woman’s  family ; or  he  lives  for  a certain  time — 
for  some  months  to  several  years — in  a kind  of 
slavery  in  the  family  of  his  parents-in-law,  in  order 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  daughter. 
When  he  does  not  want  to  do  this,  he  nearly 
always  offers  them  a strong  healthy  slave  instead. 
Under  these  conditions  we  can  understand  how 
many  of  the  tribes  welcome  the  birth  of  a 


daugliter  with  more  enthusia-sm  than  that  of  a 
son : if  the  one  will  afterwards  defend  tlie  tribe, 
the  other  will  enrich  it.  Among  the  Alak  the 
husband  is  compelled  to  provide  a dowry,  which 
usually  includes  four  buffaloes  and  two  Cambodian 
jars.  Among  the  Kha-Pi,  custom  prescribes  that 
the  rich  must  marry  among  themselves,  and  the 
poor  likewise  members  of  their  own  class. 

Among  a great  number  of  tribes,  the  intended 
husband  gives  only  a few  unimportant  presents, 
and  works  for  a year  with  his  future  father-in-law. 
The  eldest  daughter,  however,  even  after  marriage, 
never  leaves  the  paternal  roof.  The  asking  in 
marriage  is  almost  always  done  by  the  youth  him- 
self, through  his  parents  or  a mutual  friend.  The 
length  of  the  betrotlial  depends  on  individual 
circumstances,  esjiccially  on  the  time  neces.sary  for 
tlie  making  of  all  the  rice-wine  for  the  marriage- 
festival.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  usually  fixed 
by  tlie  chief  of  the  village,  who  for  this  purpose 
examines  the  entrails  of  a chicken.  After  the 
omens  relating  to  the  marriage  have  been  received, 
and  invocations  and  sacrifices  made  to  the  spirits, 
the  marriage  is  celebrated,  followed  by  a feast 
more  or  le.ss  magnificent  according  to  the  resources 
of  the  couple,  in  which  the  whole  village  takes 
part  until  a state  of  satiety  and  complete  intoxi- 
cation is  reached.  Rich  and  poor  alike  find  means 
to  pay  the  expenses.  Among  the  Kha-Pi,  where 
marriages  take  place  earlier,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
they  are  arranged  by  the  parents  ; among  the 
Radfes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  girl  herself  who 
chooses  her  husband  and  asks  him  in  marriage. 

Although  chiefs  and  rich  men  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  support,  monogamy  is  the  rule. 
The  savage  has  generally  only  one  wife,  to  whom 
he  is  very  much  attached  and  faithful  ; but  the 
wife  is  never  in  any  way  opposed  to  new  alliances, 
which  would  bring  her  valuable  assistants  in  her 
household  work. 

Divorce  is  rare,  and  takes  place  on  either  side. 
The  man  sometimes  seeks  divorce  on  account  of 
incurable  Ulness  or  barrenness  in  his  wife ; the 
wife,  when  she  sees  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
better  home,  or  when  her  husband  requires  her  to 
do  too  much  work.  The  assembly  of  the  old  men, 
or  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  hears  complaints  and 
pronounces  judgment.  The  husband  as  far  as 
possible  avoids  seeking  a divorce,  for  his  wife 
represents  for  him  an  actual  value — the  dowry  he 
has  paid  to  get  her  and  the  compensation  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  casting  her  off.  Among  the 
Kiahons  this  fine  is  three  buffaloes ; among  the 
Halangs  seven  slaves.  In  a case  of  divorce  the 
children  are  divided  between  the  two  parents, 
the  mother  usually  taking  the  younger  ones.  As 
a rule  this  course  of  action  is  seldom  resorted  to, 
for  the  family  ties  of  the  savages  are  nearly  always 
very  strong. 

Adultery  is  even  rarer  than  divorce ; some 
missionaries  state  that  during  twenty  years  among 
the  Bahnars,  Sedangs,  and  Stiengs  they  have  not 
recorded  a single  case  of  it.  Among  all  the  tribes 
it  is  punishable  by  hea%’y  fines,  varying  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  injxrred  husband,  who  always 
has  the  right  to  kill  culprits  taken  flagrante  delicto, 
and  in  some  cases  the  right  to  sell  the  lover  as 
a slave.  Among  the  Stiengs,  only  the  man  is 

unished  by  being  sold  into  slavery,  the  woman 

eing  considered  irresponsible.  A^  a rule,  in 
practical  life,  punishment  is  limited  to  a fine  paid 
by  the  lover ; then  the  husband  takes  back  his 
wife. 

Among  the  Kha-Pi  there  is  a sort  of  expiatory  ceremony 
before  this  peaceful  settlement : a pig  is  killed  at  the  expense 
of  the  culprit,  and  the  right  foot  of  the  injured  husband  is 
sprinkled  with  its  blood ; then  he  takes  back  his  wife. 

Though  the  moral  and  legal  condition  of  the 
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woman  is  based  on  the  princijde  of  complete 
equality  of  rights  with  the  men,  their  material 
condition  is  miserable.  On  them  devolves  all  the 
labour  of  the  household,  the  fields,  etc.  They 
work  from  dawn  like  beasts  of  burden,  carrying 
water  and  wood,  grinding  rice,  cooking,  weeding, 
planting,  weaving,  plaiting,  and  dyeing,  under  the 
calm  eye  of  their  husbands,  wlio  pass  most  of  their 
time  drinking  or  smoking  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
common  house.  In  spite  of  real  aficction  for  his 
wife,  the  savage  would  feel  degraded  if  he  did  any- 
thing but  fish,  hunt,  or  light.  His  duty  is  to  pro- 
tect the  home,  and  to  j)rovide  sustenance  in  time 
of  famine,  when  he  can  show  extreme  bravery  and 
devotion. 

As  a result  of  the  spirit  of  anarchical  indepen- 
dence of  these  tribes,  the  authority  of  parents  over 
their  children  is  very  feeble.  Correction  is  rare, 
and,  besides,  useless.  Owing  to  tlie  sweetness  of 
the  domestic  harmony,  parents  are  honoured  by 
their  children,  and  love  them  tenderly.  In  cases 
of  serious  offence  on  the  part  of  children,  the  Kha- 
Fi  perform  the  expiatory  ceremony  mentioned 
above  in  connexion  with  adultery. 

The  old  man  are  very  much  respected,  but  in 
spite  of  this  their  importance  in  the  life  of  the 
village  is  diminished  by  their  physical  u.sele,ssness. 
Their  number  is  very  small,  however,  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  savage  life. 

6.  Death  and  disposal  of  the  dead. — When  a 
savage  dies,  his  family  proclaim  their  grief  by 
cries  and  tears,  and  among  certain  southern  tribes, 
articularly  the  ilahn.ars,  by  laceration  of  their 
odies  and  faces  with  their  nails  or  even  willi 
weapons.  Young  men  have  been  known  to  wound 
themselves  even  mortally  in  such  circumstances. 
In  the  north,  under  the  inlluenco  of  the  Laotians, 
death  soon  loses  its  mournful  character  ; and  rela- 
tives and  friends  flock  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
in  order  to  prevent  the  near  relatives  from  giving 
themselves  over  to  too  keen  sorrow,  as  well  as  to 
mourn.  Hence  the  Bolovens,  Niahbns,  etc.,  hold 
gi'eat  feasts,  with  generous  su])plies  of  alcohol,  at 
which  the  survivors  get  intoxicated  in  lionour  of 
the  dead.  In  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  north, 
burial,  not  cremation,  is  the  rule  ; the  ceremony  is 
more  or  less  complicated  according  to  the  wealth 
and  position  of  the  dead  man. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a poor  man,  os  soon  as  he  has 
breathed  his  last,  his  relatives  or  his  cliildren  wash  him,  put  on 
his  best  clothes,  and,  leaving  his  eyes  wide  open,  wrap  liim  in  a 
mat,  along  with  several  small  axes,  pots,  necklaces,  and  baskets 
for  his  use.  They  close  the  mat  with  a strong  piece  of  rattan, 
and  then  bury  him  in  a grave  witli  the  remainaerof  his  personal 
goods,  within  24  hours,  taking  care  to  put  beside  him  two 
baskets  of  rice  and  two  jars  of  alcohol,  one  of  each  at  his  head 
and  one  at  his  feet.  The  grave  is  filled  up  and  covered  with 
tree-trunks  to  prevent  wild  animals  from  disinterring  the  body. 
For  a chief  or  a rich  man  a cotlin  is  always  made,  hollowed  out 
of  a tree-trunk.  The  use  of  coffins  is  becoming  more  prevalent 
throughout  the  south,  and  the  shape  of  the  coffin  is  improving 
the  nearer  the  savages  come  to  civilized  races.  The  making  of 
the  coffin  of  a chief  requires  from  48  to  72  hours,  that  of  a poor 
man  24  hours : this  is  what  settles  the  time  of  burial. 

Before  laying  the  dead  man  in  his  coffin,  the  Balmars  bind  up 
his  lower  jaw  with  a cotton  thread  fastened  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  his  arms  are  stretched  by  his  sides,  and  his  jjreat  toes  are 
tied  together  with  a cotton  thread.  The  Rad^s  bind  the  dead 
man’s  hands  and  feet  witli  a cotton  thread.  Among  these  two 
tribes  the  coffin  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  dead  man’s  most 
precious  belongings,  closed  up  with  a resinous  substance,  or, 
more  simply,  with  a paste  of  glutinous  rice,  and  carried  out  of 
the  house  to  the  sound  of  gongs.  At  tlio  burial-place,  wliile 
one  party  of  mourners  digs  the  grave,  tlie  other  kills  the  buffalo, 
ox,_  pi^,  or  chicken  (according  to  tlie  station  of  the  survivors) 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  dead  man.  A bamboo,  pierced  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  is  fitted  into  a little  opening  made  in  the 
coffin  at  the  place  where  the  head  is.  When  the  grave  is  suffi- 
ciently deep,  the  coffin  is  lowered  into  it  with  tlie  customary 
two  baskets  of  rice  and  two  jars  of  alcohol ; then,  besides  those, 
part  of  the  buffalo,  ox,  pig,  or  chicken,  raw ; and,  finally, 
various  utensils  for  the  dead  man's  use.  The  generosity  with 
which  tlie  relatives  deprive  themselves  for  his  sake  shows  the 
depth  of  their  sorrow  at  his  death.  Tho  grave  is  filled  up, 
everything  being  covered  except  tho  bamboo  tube.  But  the 
•;SOul  of  the  dead  man  is  not  yet  supposed  to  liave  left  his 


original  dwelling;  the  body  alone  is  • • the  grc'ind  v 
vital  needs.  This  is  the  reason  ..h;  the  wi*.'?  . o.  T e 
of  the  deceased  come  ever^  morning  for  a var;ai>i*.  p.-r 
time,  usually  two  or  three  months,  and  pour  a ■ . . - . ; . . 
and  alcohol  down  the  bamboo  tube,  and  blow  d«..en  : 
of  tobacco  smoke,  to  cheer  him.  At  the  end  tl.  - ; ■ . • . - 
small  thatched  shed  is  erected  over  the  tomb,  ■'.^<  : ;h  ^ 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  ghost.  As  s-ircn  iIj!-  is  l ; 
the  derwJ  man  finally  leaves  the  family.  Tide  - le  ■ 

by  a feast,  and  the  animals  which  are  to  form  the-  . 
sacrificed  near  the  tomb.  The  de..d  m..n  r»f  i' « - i ':  -. 
the  food,  and  what  is  left  is  carried  back  to  the  borne  - : 
heirs. 

From  tliat  time  the  d«  id  man  is  not  vi^:*  an . more  • 
at  tlic  end  of  each  lunar  iiioiitb.  When  'i  i'  m- 
ing  from  the  horizon,  the  n i t •- ah<I  fri  -1  , ' l- 
tom-toms,  gongs,  and  tambourim  . ■ -rrs  I -j 
the  dead  man  with  the  customary  hm;  / s’;  i . T.  • 
are  left  on  the  tomb,  and,  after  bi  . » . ’ ;■ 

come  back  and  tonnent  the  living,  il.c  im. 
eutarid  drink  till  sunv-t,  when  they  return  i i.  •.  l 
the  next  moon.  This  cereinon;.  !.-»  txiib-d  glvyn  j-  r,  ’ i ; . . 

down  cooked  rice,’  among  tlie  Bahnar^. 

This  worship  hardly  ever  lost?*  for  more  Uian  a \ • .r,  1 It  - 

completed  by  a ceremony  wliich  ii.  . - the  fi 
the  deceased  from  his  terrestrial  paieiu  i.e  .oi  ' . . . 'r. 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  It  varii>i  in  ur-.iid  ' i • 

portance  in  different  tribes.  Among  the  Buhnan- 
IS  very  costly  ; the  families  of  all  Uiose  who  have  died  withi:.  c 
year  in  a village  unite  in  celebrations  at  the  coinuion  i xp*  i 
A month  or  two  before  the  appointed  day,  the  clevert't  arti  * - 
of  the  neighbourhood  carve  wooden  statuettt-s  repr*  > 5 * 
each  of  the  dead  to  lie  honoured,  and  bearing  the  n:.me  of 
nr/at,  ‘eyeball.’  These  puppets  are  drt-  --  i in  moiiij 
costume,  ornamented  with  hair  or  beards  of  gra--  lufts,  and  - 
uji  in  a row  side  b\  side  on  a common  burial-inuu'  i . .•  . . 
with  a roof  of  bamboo  trellis-work.  F,> -h  on*  m.  - 

stretched  out,  laden  with  little  pieces  of  fo<xl,  .m-.  ii.  c - 

left  iiami  a wax  torcli,  and  in  ils  right  .i  pie*  .d  i ••  ; . 

pipe  rests  on  each  one’s  breast.  Attlieirbit  arc  luevv;. 
baskets,  axes,  cross-bows,  p*'ls,  and  cup--  U ih*  ut  ? h 
which  the  dead  had  used  during  life.  This  ».>nH..on  i 
surrounded  by  a strong  enclosure  of  stakes,  n . iv  . : \di  • v m 
surmounted  by  other  Icon  ngai^  seated,  with  ll»*.ir  lu  «d-  in  ; - r 
hands  as  if  weeping. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  ceremony  llu  relatives  .i«  fri- ».*• 
come  great  dislances,  each  brin.;i>h;  a chicken  .uul  i . .r  *>:  r:  « ■ 
wine — the  rich  sometimes  bringing  a jiig,  A lur^*  op«-ii^  , 
allows  the  mourners  to  enter  the  cnclc  —i*-  and  pr«  Mit  ll  « ir 
offerings  to  the  dead.  Buffaloes,  oxen,  and  i>ig-  arr  kille*! ; 4:.d 
the  frontal  bones  of  the  buffaloes  and  tiu  jaws  of  the  p > ' u. 
carefully  fastened  to  liio  arms  of  the  kvu  7L,rti.  Tbt  mourn*. ; 
dance,  laugh,  play  most  unmusical  instrumeiitM,  and  luc-r 
licentious  jokes,  all  to  entertain  the  dead,  to  whom  they  . U*  r 
wooden  platters  of  carefully  prepared  food.  The  living  in  tin  r 
turn  eat  and  drink  hy  tho  sine  of  tlie  tomb  until  they  are  quite 
intoxicated;  then,  as  the  day  advances,  tliey  plant  banai  ;• 
trees,  pumpkins,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  enclosure,  the  frcii 
of  which  nobody  will  dare  to  eat.  Any  person  impious  enoii.h 
to  risk  it,  besides  incurring  the  anger  of  the  goils,  must  p.i\  .i 
heavy  fine  to  the  village.  Before  departing  the  mourners  tie 
a chicken  to  a little  stake  by  a cotton  thread  and  imprison  it  in 
the  enclosure.  Tlie  creature  soon  breaks  its  feeble  bonds  : if  it 
escapes  into  the  forest,  it  is  a good  sign  ; if  it  returns  to  tlu 
village,  it  is  pursued  ivith  bows  and  arrows,  and,  when  Killeil,  is 
thrown  into  the  forest.  There  is  no  more  thought  of  Uie  dead 
after  this  feast. 

The  perioil  of  mourning  varies  with  the  dili'ereiit 
tribes  and  circumstances.  Monniiiig  for  a chioi 
always  lasts  longer  than  that  for  an  ordinary  man. 

The  rules  regarding  re-marriage  are  also  very 
variable. 

Among  the  Rad^s  tlio  widow  mny  gi\  e ft  fcftst  ftftor  tliree 
months  ftt  her  own  e.spcnse  in  the  liome  of  her  deceased  hns. 
hftnd’s  p.arents,  and,  it  they  have  anotlier  son,  slio  may  ask  him 
in  marnage.  If  refused,  slie  marries  any  man  wlmm  slie  chooses. 
Among  the  Klia-l’i  the  duration  of  mourning  and,  consequently, 
of  inability  to  contract  ft  fresh  marriage  is  two  years.  Of  course, 
these  rules  do  not  affect  the  poor  ; t hey  may  re-many  whenever 
they  get  tho  opportunity.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  mourn- 
ing anioim  all  the  tribes  that  wear  long  hair  is  that  the\'  keep 
their  lieads  shaved  during  tho  whole  period. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  ancestor- 
worship  is  hy  no  means  general  among  the  savages, 
and  that,  as  far  as  death  is  concerned,  all  that 
takes  place  is  a few  funeral  rites  ]H'rfoviuod  at  tho 
time  of  death  and  at  intervals  comparatively  soon 
thereafter. 

There  is  a vague  notion  among  certain  tribes 
that  tlio  soul  of  the  dead  relative  wanders  round 
his  former  dwelling-place,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  the  son  jilacos  oll'erings  for  his  aeoeptanee  : 
hut  this  practice  is  neither  fundamental  nor  general. 
At  tlio  end  of  a year  the  dead  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  join  their  fellows  ‘in  the  mysterious  region.s 
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of  the  South.’  If  they  return,  tliey  are  feared 
rather  than  honoured,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
oiler  sacrifices  except  to  the  mams  of  those  who 
have  been  very  ricli  or  powerful  during  their  lives 
and  miglit  be  able  to  transmit  a little  of  their  good 
luck  to  their  descendants. 

Suicide  is  very  rare,  though  not  unknown,  among 
the  savages.  It  entails,  particularly  among  the 
Bahnars,  an  isolated  burial,  in  the  forest,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men.  Those  who  have  buried  a 
suicide  must  not  enter  the  village  again  until  they 
have  performed  certain  purificatory  rites  and  a 
sacrifice. 

7.  Eschatology. — If  ancestor-worship  is  vague 
among  the  savages,  their  ideas  of  what  follows 
death  are  even  more  so.  They  almost  all  believe 
that  the  personality  subsists  after  death  and  con- 
tinues its  terrestrial  life  in  another  place  and 
another  way  ; but  among  many  of  the  tribes  the 
idea  of  a judgment  of  the  dead  and  a reward  for 
good  deeds  in  this  world  is  very  confused.  The 
Bolovens,  the  Kha-Pi,  and  the  Kadfes  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  believe  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life.  The  Kalangs  believe  in  these  things, 
but  without  any  clear  notion  as  to  what  they  maj' 
be. 

The  Bahnars  believe  in  a whole  mang  hing,  ‘ kinprdom  of  the 
dead,’  which  the  dead  enter,  a year  after  their  burial,  by  means 
of  the  feast  described  above  and  called  mut  tu  kick,  ‘ to  enter 
the  cemetery.’  This  kingdom  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth.  The  dead  do  not  reach  it  until  after  they  have  crept  in 
fear  and  trembling  between  two  huge  stones  which  continually 
strike  against  each  other.  They  must  slip  tlirough  at  the 
instant  when  the  stone  which  is  acting  as  hammer  is  raised  in 
the  air.  They  have  next  to  avoid  the  formidable  motion  of  two 
gigantic  scissor-blades,  and  then  to  cross  a frightful  precipice  on 
a bridge  of  tree-trunks,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  animated  by 
a constant  rotatory  movement  which  makes  the  smallest  step 
dangerous.  The  bridge,  moreover,  does  not  reach  across  the 
whole  abyss ; there  is  a considerable  empty  space,  which  the 
dead  man  must  leap  across.  Only  those  who  have  done  good 
deeds  on  earth  can  accomplish  this  leavi ; thieves  and  liars  fall 
into  the  chasm,  without  hope  of  resurrection.  tVhen  a person 
issues  victorious  from  this  third  trial,  he  finds  himself  standing 
before  the  cottage  of  an  old  witch  or  sorceress  who  is  busy 
pounding  rice  from  morning  till  night,  and  who  in  return  for 
glass-ware  or  little  axes  provides  the  manes  with  fire  and  light, 
whicli  are  absolutely  necessary  in  these  gloomy  realms.  If  the 
ghost  cannot  pay  in  current  coin,  he  must  allow  his  ears  to  be 
cut  off.  They  immediately  attach  themselves  to  the  sorceress’s 
ears,  which,  as  a result  of  additions  of  this  kind,  reach  down  to 
the  ground.  Equipped  with  safe  fire,  the  dead  man  reaches  a 
cross-road — the  junction  of  two  roads  leading  to  two  cities. 
One  of  these  roads,  strewn  with  brambles  and  briars,  is  for  men 
who  died  a natural  death  ; the  other,  very  smooth  and  bordered 
with  red  flowers,  is  taken  by  those  who  have  met  a violent 
death — e.g.,  warriors  slain  by  the  enemy,  in  expedition,  or  by 
their  own  arms,  or  from  wounds  inflicted  by  a dart.  Dressed  in 
brilliant  red,  because  of  the  blood  which  they  have  shed,  they 
dwell  in  a specially  privileged  village.  In  both  the  cities  and 
the  village,  life  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  on  earth,  and  the 
dead  there  are  happy  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the 
supplies  of  meat,  flocks,  utensils,  slaves,  and  necklaces  which 
their  relatives  place  in  their  coffins  or  on  their  tombs,  of  glom 
par,  and,  above  all,  of  mut  to  kiek.  Slaves  are  represented  by 
rough  little  figures  placed  along  with  pots,  cross-bows,  wooden 
sabres,  etc.,  at  the  toot  of  the  icon  ngai. 

The  Bahnars  have  no  definite  idea  of  a judgment 
of  men  after  death,  but  their  traditions  imply  that 
only  the  good  can  reacli  the  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  tlie  dead  ; the  wicked  succumb  to  the  trials  of 
the  journey. 

8.  Sorcerer-chiefs  and  sorcerers. — Although  the 
savages  of  Indo-China  do  not  recognize  any  consti- 
tuted power,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  there 
are  among  them  three  individuals  with  mysterious 
moral  power.  The  best  known  are  the  ‘ water 
king’  and  the  ‘fire  king.’  We  have  only  vague 
information  about  the  ‘ wind  king.’  The  designa- 
tion sadetes,  which  they  receive  in  Indo-China,  is 
simply  the  Laotian  5a5e#(  = Khmer  sdec),  ‘king.’ 
They  belong  to  the  powerful  Jarai  tribe.  In  sjute 
of  their  title,  they  have  no  eftective  power,  and 
their  authority,  which  is  purely  spiritual,  is  not 
even  recognized  except  by  the  few  villages  border- 
ing on  their  own  territory.  But  all  the  savages 
know  them  by  name,  and  dread  them.  They  seem 


to  ofl’er  an  analogy  with  the  god-kings  of  whom 
Frazer  speaks  (GB-  i.  164).  Their  influence  can 
greatly  facilitate  the  movements  of  an  explorer  if 
he  manages  to  approach  them  and  to  get  into  tlieir 
good  graces.  The  sadete  who  is  most  feared  is  the 
fire  sadete,  known  especially  by  the  savages  of  the 
Annaniese  slope  ; the  water  sadete  exercises  a less 
perceptible  sway  over  the  Laotian  slope  ; the  power 
of  the  wind  sadete  seems  in.signilicant. 

Thesof/efes  live  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  it  is  believed 
that  at  least  those  of  fire  and  water  are  always  at  hand  in  a 
certain  pair  of  families  which  are  related  to  each  other.  They 
possess  objects  endowed  with  magic  power.  The  fire  king  has 
a sacred  sword,  or  magic  blade,  badly  hewn,  and  carefully 
rolled  in  white  cotton  rags.  No  savage  would  dare  to  approach 
it.  If  the  sadete  drew  ihis  blade  half-way,  they  say  it  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  sun  disai'pear  and  men  and  animals  fall  into 
a profound  sleep  ; if  he  were  to  draw  it  full  length,  the  whole 
world  would  be  devoured  by  flame.  The  traditions  of  Chams, 
Cambodians,  and  Laos  claim  that  this  magic  sword  was  stolen 
from  them  long  ago.  The  Cambodians,  monks  and  laymen,  and 
even  a rebel  chief,  it  would  aiip'  ar,  have  several  times  gone  right 
into  these  inhosintable  regions  to  ask  for  it  or  to  try  to  get  it 
back  again.  They  never  returned,  being  destroyed,  the  savages 
say,  by  fire  from  heaven  in  punishment  ol  their  unjust  claim. 

The  water  sadete  luas  a magic  cup  and  wand,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and,  according  to  others,  a rattan  bearing 
flowers  that  never  fade,  and  a bindweed  saved  from  the  Deluge, 
but  still  green.  Armed  with  these  objects,  the  sadete,  if  he  is 
roused  to  anger,  is  able  to  bury  the  earth  under  tlie  w aters. 

Altbougli  legends  of  the  most  confu.seil  kind  are 
current  about  the  sadetes,  ami  .altliough  tlie  .savages 
shrink  from  giving  explanations  of  tlie  suljject  to 
strangers,  and  the  sadetes  themselves  are  very 
difficult  to  approach,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  spite 
of  their  occult  power,  tlicj’  live  the  simple  life  of 
the  other  savages,  and  go  through  the  village.s 
asking  a tribute  of  alms,  which  is  seldom  refused 
them,  but  still  more  rarely  ollered.  Certain  liade 
villages,  of  their  own  accord,  present  the  fire  sadete 
everjf  year  with  a little  cotton,  some  rice,  and  a 
chicken. 

The  sadetes  must  never  die  a natural  death. 

When  one  of  them  falls  ill,  the  chiefs  .and  the  old  men  assemble 
to  examine  his  condition.  If  this  is  judged  to  be  very  serious, 
the  invalid  is  dispatched  by  spear-thrusts.  The  sadetes,  alone 
among  the  savages,  are  cremated,  not  buried.  The  ashes  are 
gathered,  and  honoured  for  five  years.  The  widow  roeeiivs 
some  of  them,  which  she  has  to  carry  on  her  back  in  an  urn 
when  she  goes  to  mourn  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  its  prerogatives,  the 
office  of  sadete  seems  to  be  forced  upon  the  members 
of  families  which  benefit  from  it.  To  succeed  the 
sadete  a descendant  on  the  female  side  is  always 
sought ; and  the  nomination  of  the  new  sadete  often 
meets  with  undisguised  unwillingness  from  the 
privileged  family.  This  has  given  rise  to  several 
stories. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  a 
sadete,  all  his  relatives  eligible  for  succession  flee  to  the  forest 
to  escape  this  honour.  The  village  inhabitants  set  out  to  look 
for  tbein,  and  the  first  one  discovered  is  nominated.  Another 
tale  is  that  all  go  to  sleep  in  the  common  house ; an  old  man 
enters  quietly  during  the  night,  and  asks  the  sleepers  in  a loud 
voice,  ‘ Who  will  succeed  ?’  The  spirits  prompt  one  of  them  to 
answer,  ‘I.’  The  old  man  ties  a cotton  thread,  as  a guarantee 
of  the  will  of  the  spirits,  to  the  wrist  of  the  chosen  one,  who  is 
thus  recognized  next  day.  Surer  and  more  numerous  testi- 
monies lead  us  to  believe  that  the  new  sadete  is  chosen  by  the 
old  men  from  the  appointed  family-. 

Until  the  time  of  king  Norodom,  predecessor  of  the  present 
king  Sisowath,  the  sovereigns  of  Cambodia,  at  their  accession, 
used  to  send  expensive  presents  to  the  fire  sadetes  : elephants, 
silk  stuffs  to  wrap  round  the  sacred  sword,  glass  trinkets,  etc. 
The  two  savage  chiefs  in  return  sent  several  rural  presents  to 
Phnom-Penh  : rhinoceros-tusks,  rice,  sesame,  and  cakes  ol  un- 
wrought wax,  on  which  was  seen  the  impress  of  a finger  as 
signature.  Rice,  sesame,  and  wax  were  sent  to  the  baktis,  or 
Brahman  priests  of  the  royal  palace,  who  used  them  in  certain 
ritualistic  ceremonies.  In  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  sadete, 
Norodom  put  an  end  to  these  traditional  customs  without  giving 
any  reason  for  his  action.  Perhaps  he  saw  in  this  gift  a form  of 
disguised  tribute  to  Cambodia,  which  doubtless  recalled  either 
the  services  rendered  long  ago  to  the  Khmer  kings  in  the  evolu- 
tionary epoch,  or  a relation  of  kinship  between  the  sovereigns 
and  the  savages. 

The  sadetes  or  pataos,  still  so  little  known, 
remain,  as  regards  both  origin  and  attributes,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  to  be  solved  irt 
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the  political  and  religious  organization  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese. 

The  extremely  wavering  beliefs  and  the  com- 
plicated worship  of  the  savages  have  given  rise 
also  to  a whole  class  of  sorcerers  expert  in  sootli- 
saying  and  in  nullifying  the  evil  designs  of  the 
yang.  They  may  be  grouped  in  two  categories : 
(a)  wizard-doctors,  wlio  are  einjiloyed  in  exorcizing 
diseases  and  prescribing  remedies  and  sacrifices ; 
they  are  in  greatest  demand,  and  best  paid,  but 
not  most  influential  ; {h)  wizard-soothsayers;  they 
alone  know  how  to  burst  eggs,  and  tlieir  business 
is  to  discover  by  this  means  theft,  murder,  or  deatli 
by  witchcraft.  All-powerful  among  these  super- 
stitious tribes,  they  are  very  much  feared,  for  their 
word  alone  is  sufficient  to  have  a man  convicted 
of  witchcraft  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Naturally 
many  sorcerers  abuse  their  terrible  power.  Cer- 
tain wizard-soothsayers  practise  casting  sjiells  by 
means  of  wax  figures,  and  belief  in  the  effects  of 
this  practice  is  general  among  the  Indo-Chinese 
savages. 

A man  is  either  born  a sorcerer  or  may  become 
one  ; there  is,  in  the  one  ease,  direct  inspiration  of 
the  spirits,  and,  in  the  other,  preliminary  initiation. 
The  wizard-soothsayers  who  practise  divination  by 
means  of  the  crushing  of  eggs  receive  their  mission 
directly  in  a dream  from  the  spirit  of  the  lightning. 
The  wizard-doctor  (bojdu)  imxy  also  be  directly 
inspired  by  a special  spirit  called  yang  gru. 

When  the  yang  takes  possession  of  a man,  the  latter  hecomes 
aware  of  it  from  the  fact  that  he  can  no  longer  eat  certain  foods 
without  becoming  sick  or  fevered : dogs,  frogs,  lizards,  and 
mice,  from  which  sorcerers  always  abstain.  Soon  he  is  seized 
with  a sort  of  hystericai  delirium,  which  often  lasts  five  or  six 
days,  and  flees  into  the  forest  to  follow  the  yang  ; then  he  has 
paroxysms  of  fever,  refuses  to  eat,  and  holds  long  conversations 
with  his  yang  gru,  who  reveals  to  him  all  the  diseases  with 
which  such  and  such  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  to  be  smitten  ; 
and  then  he  goes  to  sleep,  overcome  by  fatigue.  These  paroxysms 
seize  him  periodically  for  several  months,  but  each  time  becom- 
ing feebler,  and  at  last  the  initiated  one  ajipears  to  have  returned 
to  his  normal  condition,  except  that  he  has  become  a bojdu,  i.e. 
seer  and  healer.  He  always  has  with  hini  in  a little  bag  his 
special  dmnong,  one  of  which  contains  the  yang  gru,  or  spirit 
which  inspires  him. 

The  bojdu  may  also  be  initiated  by  another 
sorcerer. 

He  first  of  all  feels  himself  becoming  feverish  after  having 
eaten  the  foods  mentioned  above.  An  initiated  sorcerer  exam- 
ines him,  and  then,  lifting  up  his  eyelids,  by  the  light  of  a 
small  candle,  and  repeating  a certain  incantation,  communicates 
the  magic  power  to  him.  Thereupon  the  yang  makes  sure  that 
the  initiated  man  finds  several  dbmongs,  and  he  immediately 
becomes  a perfect  sorcerer.  But  many  of  the  savages  show 
greater  confidence  in  the  sorcerer  who  has  waited  till  the  spirit 
possessed  him  than  in  one  wlio  compels  it  by  means  of  a fellow- 
sorcerer. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  majority  of 
these  sorcerers,  the  soothsayers  as  well  as  the 
doctors,  are  women.  The  bojdu  of  the  Bahnars, 
Rongaos,  and  numerous  other  tribes,  with  her 
hysterical  stamping  and  her  cataleptic  sleeps,  re- 
sembles the  pajau,  the  pythoness  of  the  Chains. 

9.  Penal  law. — The  crime  most  severely  pun- 
ished is  theft,  especially  of  domestic  animals  or 
of  rice ; the  latter  is  sometimes  punishable  by 
death.  A less  serious  theft  is  punished  by  a line, 
almost  always  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the  stolen 
object.  If  the  thief  cannot  pay,  his  debt  makes 
him  the  slave  of  the  man  whom  he  has  robbed. 
Crimes  of  passion — adultery,  rape,  and  murder — 
are,  as  a rule,  punished  with  a variable  line,  which 
is  handed  over  to  the  injured  family  or  person. 
The  laws  of  the  savages  are  averse  to  punishing  by 
death,  because  a man  can  always  be  useful  to  the 
village.  Crucifixion,  however,  is  practised  among 
certain  tribes,  and  cudgelling  to  death  is  allowed. 
Slavery  for  debt  is  fairly  frequent,  but  the  slave 
may  always  regain  his  freedom  by  paying  the 
sum  due. 

10.  Oaths  and  ordeals. — When  a person  denies 
his  guilt,  the  savages  have  recourse  to  ordeals. 


which  are  undergone  in  the  presence  of  a sorcerer. 
The  most  usual,  the  water  test,  is  a custom  slid  in 
vogue  among  the  Khmers : 

The  accuBed  and  the  accuser,  both  holding  on  to  a j**:  ?*  fin...;, 
fixed  in  the  river,  plunge  at  the  same  time  uudemeatb  the 
water.  If  the  accuser  remains  longest  under  the  wi.ter,  the 
accused  is  judged  to  be  guilty  ; if  the  accused,  he  is  inno^eni. 
The  savages  finiil3’ believe  that  the  hy  ..'irrij  v.  jach  • jrs 
in  the  weaker  of  the  two  at  the  beginniiig  of  a**  i • .iii  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  w ters,  in  iiguant  at  hU 
falsehood,  has  pricked  his  nostrils. 

Other  ordeals  consist  in  makin*^  the  culprit 
plunge  his  hand  into  l>oiling  pitch  nr  even  into 
molten  lead.  If  liis  hand  remains  unh  ui,  he  i.- 
proclaimed  innocent.  A more  formida  ^e  t-  't, 
because  it  allows  more  scope  for  manipulation  or 
wickedness,  is  the  ordeal  or  ‘ brcalaiig  an  ^ ■- 

tween  the  thumb  and  tlie  lirst  linger,’  i^mon^  t':  * 
Bahnars,  ltdngaos,  Sedang.-,  etc.  It  i>  u.'*  : 
cases  of  theft  and  poi.soning  ; and,  x-i-i  r\:i..y  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  it  takes  place  wiin  the  a:*:  ‘-f 
a sorcerer  or  a sorceress. 

When,  by  supei^tition,  ignorance,  or  brozon-faced  ! 1. 

a savage  of  any  village  accuses  a member  of  tho  - ui.e  » . -r, 

more  usually,  of  a neighbouring  village  wraktr  ihu.  h> 
of  having  stolen  something  from  him,  or  cast  over  bin  a r-.-t-]] 
of  illness  or  of  death,  the  two  villages  a^-'cmble  to  o.t 

issue.  As  a rule  the  accused  is  a poor  man  or  woiu.in,  --rone 
of  no  lineage  ; and  it  also  very  often  happonh  that,  ha\in,^  no 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  the  ordeal,  and  fearing  that  he  u’M  be 
abandoned  by  his  village  or  that  he  may  involve  it  in  war,  the 
victim  pleads  guilty  rather  than  resist,  uiid,  though  inov-  eiii, 
allows  himself  to  be  sold  as  a slave  to  the  Annan. ■ or  '.l-e 
Ijaotians.  When  the  accused  is  rich  and  of  influenUal  friMiily, 
the  attitude  of  liis  relatives  and  of  the  whole  vLlh*-n  aon.^  .iuA  s 
makes  the  accuser  beat  a rapid  retreat.  When  the  iuri:«  ' ar.- 
ahout  equal  in  rank,  the  case  is  nearly  alwav  b ih  . ided  l y t hi 
egg-test.  The  bojdu  takes  an  egg  between  hi'*  thumb  .md  fore- 
finger and  asks  it  if  there  has  really  bteii  duo,  * wiLchcrait.’ 
The  egg,  if  cleverly  pressed,  never  fails  to  bre  .k  if  the  .sore  ;rer 
wishes  it.  Other  eggs  are  tlien  taken  to  find  out  in  which 
village  the  deiig  is  ; generally  one  of  the  egg?  •.ollap'-t  **  witli  a 
crackle  at  tlie  name  of  the  guilty  village.  A third  linu  the 
sacred  eggs  are  interrogated,  to  find  out  which  pers**in  in  this 
village,  the  inhabitants  of  winch  are  all  enumeraUNi  by  name, 
has  the  power  of  casting  spells  («/.  ».;) ; when  the  * . u bn  at 
the  mention  of  one  of  these  names,  tlie  unfortunate  iiuliv idn.vl, 
irrefutably  convicted,  is  immediately  bound,  and  handed  over 
as  a slave  to  the  accuser.  It  is  evident  that  the  greed  or 
wickedness  of  the  bojdu  may  draw  great  profit  from  .>uch  a 
custom. 

Another  very  repugnant  test  is  to  make  the 
accused  lick  the  decomposed  coiqise  of  the  i>erson 
lie  is  suspected  of  having  poisoned,  while  saying  : 
‘ May  I die  within  the  year  if  I am  guilty  of  the 
death  of  this  man  ! ’ If  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
year  without  accident,  he  is  juonounced  innocent. 
When  the  body  has  been  buried  for  some  time,  the 
accused  may  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  of 
poisoning  by  repeating  the  same  formula  while 
swallowing  some  of  the  eartli  taken  from  under 
the  coffin  and  pounded  with  dry  leaves. 

Very  often  the  peaceirble  tribes,  c.g.  the  Bahnars, 
are  satisfied  witli  a more  kindly  ordeal. 

The  families  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  accused  and  the 
accused  liimself  go  into  the  comeler.v.  A little  eartli  is  taken 
from  the  grave,  and  a model  of  a tombstone  is  made  witli  it. 
Tills  is  sprinkled  witli  rice-wine  and  tlie  blood  of  a cliiokeii, 
wliilo  one  of  tlie  company  pronounces  tlie  following  impreca- 
tion: ‘ Thoiib  I We  are  m.akiiig  lihatioiis  of  cfiicken's  bloixl  and 
wine  in  order  that  this  liusiiiess  may  be  ended  1 Mai-  tlie  per- 
jurer die,  slain  by  tlie  axe  or  tlie  knife  1 May  lie  bo  oaiiglit 
111  a snare  ! May  lie  be  drowned  in  the  water ! May  tlie 
lightning  st  rike  liiiii ! May  liis  enemies  pierce  him  with  arrows  ! 
May  they  slay  liim  with  the  sword  in  battle  1 May  cancer  eat 
liiiii  away  1 May  tlie  blood  gush  from  liis  nostrils  and  his 
moiilli ! ’ Tlieii  they  mix  tlie  eartli,  moist  witli  tlie  blood  and 
wine,  witli  a little  ground  stag-horn,  each  one  present  swallows 
some  of  it,  and  a bumper  of  alcoliol  all  round  closes  tlie  cerc- 
iiioiiy.  According  to  the  savages’  ideas,  tlie  culprit,  if  there  is 
one,  is  sure  to  die  witliin  the  year. 

The  oath  of  friendship  is  a complicated  one,  for 
it  serves  to  create  a bond  as  sacred  as  kinship 
between  those  tvho  exchange  it. 

Intermediaries  are  chosen  between  two  persons  who  wish  to 
swear  allcgianoo  to  each  other,  and  are  charged  with  sounding 
their  intentions.  They  receive  two  jai*s  of  rioo-wine  and  two 
chickens  from  the  contracting  parties ; one  half  is  to  pay  them 
for  their  trouhle,  and  the  other  is  required  for  the  coreiuony. 
One  of  the  chickens  is  roastoil,  and  each  of  the  future  friends 
receives  an  equal  share  of  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  U’g^, 
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which  lie  must  eat.  Tlien  both  drink  together  from  the  same 
jar  of  rice-uine  by  means  of  a flexible  bamboo  tube,  while  the 
spectators  utter  the  usual  imprecations : ‘Remember  that  to- 
day you  become  brothers.  ...  If  one  of  you  betrays  his 
brother,  may  be  be  struck  by  lightning  1 May  he  be  reduced 
to  slavery  1 May  he  die  miserably,  and  may  his  unburied  body 
become  the  prey  of  the  ravens  ! ’ In  most  cases  they  prick  the 
arms  of  the  two  friends  with  the  point  of  a dagger,  in  order  to 
mix  their  blood  with  the  wine,  which  they  have  to  drink 
together.  The  solemnity  is  greater  still  when  not  two  indi- 
viduals, but  two  villages,  swear  indissoluble  friendship  after  a 
war.  Into  the  jar  of  rice-wine  are  put  a boar’s  tusks,  spear- 
heads, and  arrows ; above  it  are  hung  fish,  ropes,  fetters,  and  a 
serpent’s  head.  Then  the  whole  assembly  drinks,  after  having 
uttered  the  most  terrible  maledictions  against  the  village  which 
should  try  to  break  the  peace. 

The  savages  are  some-whafc  extravagant  ■with 
their  oaths  -when  they  -^vish  to  affirm  or  convince. 
They  ‘ eat  ’ their  sword,  their  spear,  their  pipe,  or 
their  clothing — which  means  that,  if  they  lie,  they 
give  themselves  over  to  be  killed  by  the  sword  or 
by  the  spear,  or  to  smoke  their  last  pipe,  or  wear 
their  last  dress  in  this  world . 

II.  Religion,— The  religion  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
savages  appears  to  be  Animism  strongly  tinged  with 
fetishism  and  polytheistic  naturalism.  It  is  both 
public  and  private,  demands  an  infinite  number  of 
duties,  often  very  onerous,  and  constitutes  a utili- 
tarian worship  based  on  the  fear  of  evil  powers 
and  the  desire  to  conciliate  them  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction  of  personal  interests.  The  savages 
give  souls  or  spirits  to  animals,  objects,  plants, 
and  phenomena ; these  evil  spirits  take  vengeance 
for  even  involuntary  neglect  of  a rule  or  an  otter- 
ing. Famine,  bad  luck  at  fishing,  hunting,  etc., 
illness,  accidents,  and  death  are  the  result.  Every- 
thing that  the  savage  does  to  guard  his  wretched 
life  must  be  preceded  or  followed  by  rites  and 
sacrifices  to  battle  these  formidable  powers.  These 
spirits,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  the  possessors 
of  considerable  but  not  hierarchical  power,  and 
are  dependent  on  one  another.  Having  the  same 
passions  as  men,  they  are  in  constant  rivalry, 
contending  for  the  offerings  of  men.  Among  the 
savages  all  manifestations  of  a supernatural  power 
— genii,  souls,  spirits — bear  the  generic  name  of 
yang,  a word  of  Malayo-Polynesian  origin. 

The  spirits,  or  genii,  are  divided  into  two  gi’eat 
categories  : the  good  and  the  wicked.  Among  the 
good  are  those  whose  mission  is  to  make  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  grow,  who  dispense  light  and  heat, 
rain,  cold,  or  wind  as  there  is  occasion,  and  who 
bestow  rich  harvests,  health,  and  happiness.  Al- 
though much  honoured  (for  their  anger  might 
become  dangerous  in  a case  of  neglect  of  an  otter- 
ing), yet  they  are  less  honoured  than  the  maleficent 
spirits,  who  hate  men,  and  try  to  torment  them 
in  every  possible  way,  or  to  make  them  die,  and 
whose  neutrality  must  be  conquered  by  means  of 
sacrifices.  These  evil  genii  live  in  large  trees, 
in  huge  rocks,  or  in  mountain  caves.  A savage 
would  not  dare  to  cut  down  a large  tree  or  begin 
to  cut  wood  in  the  forest  without  first  having 
killed  a dog,  dipped  some  arrows  in  its  blood,  and 
drawn  them  across  the  tree.  Then  the  tree  may 
be  cut  down  ; the  yang  has  changed  its  abode. 

These  spirits  vary  in  power,  attributes,  and 
dwelling-place.  First  of  all,  there  are  the  most 
powerful,  the  spirits  of  the  sky.  At  their  head 
is  the  god  of  lightning,  whose  voice  is  the  thunder. 
This  god,  called  by  the  Bahnars  Bok  Glaih,  ‘ the 
Grandfather  who  thunders,’  comes  down  to  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  storm,  and  with  a stone 
axe  strikes  those  who  have  offended  him ; hence 
the  veneration  among  the  savages  for  cut  flints 
and  meteoric  stones.  He  is  also  the  god  of  war, 
and  then  he  assumes  the  form  of  a goat  or  of  a 
shaggy  old  man  with  a long  beard.  He  lives  in 
the  sky  with  the  goddess  of  the  harvest  (Bahnar 
Yang  ibri ; cf.  Skr.  &rl,  and  Malayo-Polynesian 
Seri)  and  lier  mother,  who  has  a pair  of  wings. 


and  is  ugly,  dirty,  and  poor,  but  very  fond  of  the 
liver  of  -vdetims,  and  who  comes  down  to  earth  to 
test  the  enthusiasm  of  men.  The  person  who  gave 
her  a good  •welcome,  in  sjnte  of  her  repulsive  ap- 
pearance, was  immediately  loaded  with  fortune’s 
gifts,  but  he  who  turned  her  away  through  pride 
came  to  misery. 

Between  the  sky  and  the  earth,  in  a zone  of 
space,  live  certain  ill-intentioned  spirits,  of  whom 
the  most  famous  is  Grandfather  Nu,  who,  without 
a rag  to  cover  him,  tries  to  snap  up  the  livers  of 
victims,  the  blood,  and  the  wine  offered  to  other 
gods.  These  deities  hurl  their  wrath  on  the  un- 
fortunate savage  who  is  believed  not  to  have  offered 
anything,  and  becomes  the  prey  of  mischance. 
This  spirit  is  by  nature  such  a thief  and  so  male- 
ficent that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  stop 
his  depredations  by  heaping  him  with  sacrifices. 

The  inferior  spirits  live  in  holes  under  the  earth. 
Wounded  unwittingly  by  the  savage  who  is  plough- 
ing his  field,  they  have  their  revmnge  by  inflicting 
internal  diseases  upon  him,  which  become  fatal 
unless  they  are  disarmed  by  means  of  ott'erings. 
Along  with  these  should  be  mentioned  the  earth- 
spirit  and  the  water-spirit. 

Among  the  inferior  spirits,  many  become  incar- 
nated in  the  form  of  human  beings  or  enter  in- 
animate objects.  There  are  certain  crickets  whose 
cry  always  foretells  a successful  hunting  expedition 
to  the  savage.  In  order  to  thank  them,  an  offering 
is  made  in  their  honour  of  certain  hairs  of  the 
captured  game  (these  hairs  are  roasted  and  a liba- 
tion of  rice-wine  is  then  poured  out)  and  of  birds 
whose  singing  is  taken  as  an  omen.  Omens  are 
also  taken  from  the  kite — the  sight  of  which  in 
time  of  war  fills  all  hearts  ■with  joy — and  certain 
sparrows,  whose  flight,  to  right,  to  left,  in  front, 
or  behind,  decides  what  action  the  savage  is  to 
take.  He  never  starts  on  any  expedition  or  voyage 
without  consulting  the  birds. 

The  savages  also  worship  rocks  which  have 
roughly  the  shape  of  a man  or  an  animal ; they 
are  supposed  to  harbour  a yang.  There  is  nearly 
always  a legend  attached  to  them.  Libations  are 
ottered  to  them,  or  a leaf  fi'om  a neighbouring  tree 
is  plucked  in  passing. 

Practically  all  the  Bahnars,  Sedangs,  Jarais, 
and  Hadrongs  still  believe  that  spirits  reside  in 
those  huge  jars  which,  along  with  the  gongs,  con- 
stitute the  chief  wealth  of  the  savages.  The 
presence  of  spirits  in  the  jar  is  shown  by  some 
external  sign,  but  they  are  not  incontestably  ge, 
yang,  ‘ spirit-jars,’  nor  are  they  honoured  as  deities, 
until  a dream  reveals  their  value  to  the  savage 
who  possesses  them  or  wishes  to  buy  them.  On 
holidays  the  mouths  of  these  jars  are  coated  with 
blood  and  rice-wine.  AYhen  a Sedang  makes  up 
his  mind  to  sell  a very  expensive  one,  he  breaks  off 
one  handle  of  the  jar  in  the  hope  of  keepmg  the 
yang  in  the  handle,  and  continues  to  worship  it  in 
the  same  way  as  before. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  protecting  spirit  of 
villages.  The  coarse  figure  which  represents  him 
is  made  of  wood  and  adorned  ■w’ith  a plume  of 
grass,  and  he  is  armed  with  a sword  and  a bow, 
bound  to  his  diminutive  arms.  As  soon  as  the 
grain  is  cut  and  the  rice  stored,  the  images  of  this 
spirit,  carefully  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a 
chicken  and  ■with  rice-wine,  are  fixed  on  the 
palisade  of  the  village  and  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  Avith  the  notion  that  he  will  pierce  with 
his  arroAvs  the  evil  genii  Avho  might  kill  or  ruin 
the  inhabitants.  The  next  year  the  little  figure, 
very  much  AA’orn  out,  is  replaced  by  another  of  the 
same  kind  Avithout  ceremony,  the  spirit  having  left 
the  old  one  Avhen  it  became  too  dilapidated. 

More  formidable  is  a malevolent  spirit  Avith 
human  form,  his  body  torn  Avith  Avounds,  his  en- 
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trails  hanging  out  of  his  lacerated  body,  and  his 
heart  visible  in  his  open  breast.  He  wanders 
about  unceasingly  through  the  mountains  and 
forests,  chuckling  and  groaning  alternately,  leav- 
ing large  bloodstains  as  he  goes.  The  savages 
are  in  mortal  terror  of  him,  and  never  dare  to 
ask  : ‘ What  blood  is  this  ? ’ The  angry  yang 
would  pursue  them,  seize  them  by  craft,  and 
drown  them  in  a sea  of  blood.  Perhaps  we  may 
recognize  in  these  spirits,  whom  the  Bahnars  call 
laih  lem  klcng  hri,  ‘ spirits  which  bar  the  forest,’ 
the  souls  of  men  who  have  died  a violent  death 
and  lain  unburied  in  the  forest  or  been  devoured 
by  wild  animals  ; for  these  and  the  souls  of  women 
who  have  died  in  child-birth  are  particularly  male- 
volent s])irit3  in  the  eyes  of  the  savages.  This 
last  belief  is  very  wide-spread  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Far  East,  and  is  found  among  the  Malaysians, 
the  Khmers,  aud  the  Annamese. 

The  worship  of  the  savages  consists  chiefly  in 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  varying  aceording  to  the 
circumstances  and  rank  of  the  yang  to  whom  they 
are  oflered.  Almost  every  action  of  their  life 
entails  a sacrilice : the  choice  of  the  site  of  a 
village,  the  building  of  a house  (there  are  special 
rites  for  the  erection  of  the  first  pillar  and  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  hearth),  the  act  of  drawing 
water  from  a well  for  the  first  time,  birth,  mar- 
riage, death,  war,  hunting,  fishing,  sowing,  reaping, 
the  gathering  of  roots  in  the  forest,  etc.  These 
sacrifices  include  several  ritual  actions,  an  invoca- 
tion, and  the  presentation  of  certain  offerings  and 
certain  dishes  to  the  gods.  They  are  always  eon- 
cluded  by  a feast,  at  which  the  savages  consume 
almost  the  whole  of  the  victims  and  drink  rice- 
wine  rrntil  they  are  quite  intoxicated.  The  princi- 
pal animals  ofi'ered  in  sacrilice  are  the  buffalo  (for 
expeditions  of  war,  to  celebrate  a victory,  in  cases 
of  serious  illness,  and  at  funerals),  the  pig,  the 
goat  (in  cases  of  reparation  of  a crime  or  to  cele- 
brate a gorgeous  glompor),  and  the  chicken  (in  all 
the  many  daily  occasions).  The  share  of  the  yang 
is  the  victim’s  liver,  a little  of  its  blood,  and  some 
rice-wine.  In  sacrifices  made  after  a successful 
chase,  the  hunter  generally  adds  to  the  liver  and 
the  blood  an  ear  or  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  the  quarry. 
Offerings  of  food  are  usually  presented  to  the  yang 
by  the  sorcerer  on  a board  adorned  with  little 
candles  stuck  on  the  edge  ; he  then  throws  several 
gTains  of  rice  over  his  left  shoulder,  reciting  form- 
ulas which  the  bystanders  repeat  in  chorus.  In 
several  villages  small  buildings  are  erected  Avith 
a miniature  roof  and  a platform,  on  Avhich  are 
placed  dishes  of  meat  for  Avandering  or  hungry 
spirits. 

The  Radfes  still  remember  the  human  sacrifices 
Avhich  they  used  to  offer  at  the  funerals  of  great 
chiefs ; but  this  custom  has  disappeared  every- 
AA'here  except  among  the  Sedangs,  Avho,  at  the 
construction  of  a common  house,  cast  a prisoner 
of  Avar  alive  into  the  hole  dug  for  the  first  post, 
and  crush  him  under  the  post. 

12.  Cosmogony. — Almost  all  the  savages  of 
Indo-China  have  ideas,  identical  in  their  confu- 
sion, of  the  creation  of  beings  and  of  the  Avorld. 
The  sky  and  the  earth  existed  always,  but  tlie 
human  race  conies,  in  their  opinion,  from  the 
‘Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Avith  the  big 
box.’  These  tAvo  survi\'ors  of  a deluge  Avhich  de- 
stroyed everybody  long  ago  Avere  saved  in  a large 
box,  Avhere  they  took  refuge  along  Avith  a pair  of 
animals  of  every  species.  Warned  by  the  cry  of 
a chicken  sent  by  the  yang,  they  came  out  at  last 
from  their  floating  prison,  and,  Avhile  the  animals 
again  spread  o\'er  the  earth,  from  their  union  Avas 
born  a neAV  race  of  human  beings— a race  happy 
in  every  Avay,  for  another  messenger  from  the 
yang,  a big  black  ant,  had  brought  to  the  ‘ Grand- 


parents of  the  big  box  ’ tAvo  grain.°  of  celestial  rice 
Avhich  grew  Avithout  cultivation,  and  a single  grain 
of  which  filled  a pot.  By  the  help  of  a magic 
fire,  which  burned  Avithout  fuel  and  made  savoury 
dishes — a fire  Avhich  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Grand- 
father of  the  big  box  had  stolen  from  a poAverful 
fairy — the  Golden  Age  reigned  on  the  earth ; the 
dead,  buried  at  the  foot  of  a certain  tree,  were 
restored  to  life  in  adult  state  ; the  earth  abounded 
in  happy  beings.  Then  credulity  and  the  malice 
of  the  yang  deprived  them  of  order ; the  magic 
lire,  the  celestial  rice,  and  the  tree  of  resurrection 
disappeared.  Since  then  the  savages  have  been 
troubled,  and  suffer  famine,  cold,  and  death. 

The  evil  was  aggi'avated  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues  Avhich,  among  the  direct  sons  of  the 
Grandparents  of  the  big  box,  folloAved  the  build- 
ing of  a vague  toAver  of  Babel.  This  confusion  led 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  races,  or,  rather,  of  the 
dill'erent  savage  tribes. 

The  legends  of  the  savages  still  mention  the  existence  of 
heroes  of  gigantic  size  who  declared  war  against  the  gods.  All 
were  killed  except  their  chief,  DiOng,  a Bahnar  who  conquered 
Bok  Glaih,  the  god  of  lightning.  This  Diong  also  became 
reconciled  with  the  yang^  for  he  fought  the  Jarais,  who  sought 
a quarrel  with  him,  by  getting  the  gods  to  stop  the  sun  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  obtain  his  victory.  In  order  to  console 
the  Jarai  chief,  trampled  in  the  in^Ut^  the  yang  transformed 
him  into  a constellation — an  honour  granted  to  several  other 
people  famous  for  their  misfortunes  or  their  braver}*  in  the 
savages’  traditions. 

Although  the  savages  do  not  know  hoAV  or  by 
Avhom  the  Avoild  Avas  created,  they  hold  that  it 
Avill  come  to  an  end  by  <a  terrible  lire  due  to  a 
giant  Avho  lives  in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

13.  Fetishes. — Pebbles  of  uncommon  shape  or 
colour,  pre-historic  axes  or  arroAVS  of  flint,  and 
splinters  of  meteoric  stones  are  the  favourite 
fetishes  of  the  Indo-Chinese  savages.  When  a 
savage  conies  upon  one  of  these  objects,  he  picks 
it  up,  Avraps  it  in  cotton  thread,  and  puts  it  into 
a basket  Avhich  he  carefully  closes.  He  Avaits 
until  the  spirit  of  his  fetish  manifests  itself  in  a 
dream  and  shoAvs  him  by  Avhat  sacrifice  it  Avishes 
to  be  honoured.  If  the  yang  of  the  fetish-pebble 
does  not  reveal  itself  during  the  night  in  human 
form,  or  if  it  demands  a sacrilice  as  costly  as,  e.g., 
a buffalo,  the  savage  throAvs  the  pebble  aivay  in 
the  forest,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  Otherwise 
he  offers  it  a chicken  and  a jar  of  rice-Avine  ; then 
the  pebble,  rubbed  Avith  the  chicken’s  blood  and 
sprinkled  Avith  Avine,  is  put,  along  Avitli  similar 
objects,  into  a bag  made  of  bamboo  fibre,  and 
the  bag  is  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
house. 

These  fetish-pebbles,  Avhich  among  the  Bahnars 
receive  the  name  of  dbmong,  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  individual ; the  village  possesses  a large 
number  of  them,  carefully  preserved  in  the 
common  house,  on  a little  altar  placed  on  the 
principal  pillar,  or  jbrang.  They  are  the  city- 
protectors,  and  a savage  is  specially  employed  to 
sprinkle  them  Avith  blood  and  Avine  during  the 
ceremonies.  Those  most  reverenced  are  the 
dbmong  of  war,  Avhich  are  generally  picked  up 
on  the  return  from  an  expedition,  and  Avhose 
spirits  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  strong 
shaggy  men.  After  the  return  from  a success- 
ful razzia,  they  are  coated  Avith  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificed  buflalo. 

When  fire  breaks  out,  if  the  flames  reach  the 
dbmong,  they  are  throAvn  aAvay,  for  it  is  believed 
that  the  yang  must  have  gone  aAvay  before  the 
fire  had  reached  them.  These  dbmong  are  the 
protectors  of  the  rice,  of  fishing,  hunting,  health, 
etc.  Each  one  has  his  OAvn  particular  sacrifice  by 
which  the  others  also  benefit,  receiving  after  him 
their  share  of  blood  and  Avine.  Perhaps  the 
dbmong  Avho  is  most  Avorshipped  is  the  rice  dbmong, 
but  great  care  is  taken  not  to  sprinkle  him  Aviih 
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buffalo’s  or  even  pig’s  blood.  In  order  that  he 
may  not  get  accustomed  to  such  costly  sacrifices, 
he  IS  never  offered  anything  but  a chiclcen.  Both 
male  and  female  domong  exist.  Their  sex  is 
determined  by  the  sorcerer.  Their  power  is 
equal. 

We  may  add  that,  according  to  the  missionaries, 
the  savages,  amid  the  great  number  of  super- 
natural beings  to  whom  they  render  worship,  have 
an  idea  of  a higher  Being,  the  creator  and  absolute 
master  of  all  that  exists,  rewarding  good  and 
punishing  evil ; but  this  Suiueme  Being,  stripped 
of  all  ill-will  towards  men  and  inspiring  no  fear  in 
them,  is  not  an  object  of  worship. 

14.  Tabu. — Prohibitions  are  as  numerous  as 
offerings  among  the  savages.  The  words  dieng, 
dang,  kd,  tan,  man,  korn,  etc.,  in  Lower  Laos, 
kalam  in  Upper  Laos,  or  even  tahung,  among 
certain  tribes  bordering  on  ancient  Champa,  mean 
the  prohibition  against  doing  certain  things  at 
certain  times,  certain  ritual  interdictions — in  a 
word,  an  ensemble  of  tabus. 

When  a village  removes  to  another  place,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  walk  on  the  road  which  it  followed  at  its  exodus.  When  a 
woman  is  confined,  or  when  any  one  is  married  or  dies,  the 
village,  or  merely  the  house,  is  tabued  for  a variable  period. 
When  there  is  a famine,  the  village  which  is  suffering  from  it  is 
forbidden  to  strangers,  for  fear  that  the  rice-yang,  already 
angry,  may  want  to  go  with  them.  When  the  wind  blows  in 
a certain  way,  hunters  must  not  kill  such  and  such  an  animal  in 
the  chase.  The  small  spaces  round  the  ge  yang,  ‘spirit-jars,’ 
and  round  the  pillars  where  the  domong  are  hung  are  tabued. 
Gold  and  silver  are  kalam  tor  several  villages  of  the  Stiengs 
round  Attopen  (Laos),  who,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  copper. 
Every  action  not  in  accordance  with  the  settled  traditions  of 
the  savages  at  once  appears  to  them  unlawful,  and  a great  many 
presents  and  arguments  are  required  to  prove  their  innocence. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  among  the  savages  who  are 
neighbours  of  more  civilized  races,  and  especially  since  the 
French  occupation,  the  extent  and  inflexibility  of  tabus  are  on 
the  decline. 

15.  Totemism. — Properly  speaking,  food  abstin- 
ences do  not  exist  among  the  savages ; nor  do  they 
appear  to  render  special  worship  to  any  animal, 
and  so  far  no  clearly  totemistic  tradition  has  been 
recognized  among  them.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
said  that  all  the  savage  tribes  speak  of  the  tiger 
with  timid  reverence,  and,  when  they  do  bring 
themselves  to  eat  its  flesh,  it  is  only  out  of  revenge, 
and  only  among  tribes  which  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  the  domestic  elephant. 

Among  the  Radfes,  when  a domestic  elephant  is  wounded, 
they  offer  him  a roasted  pig,  place  some  rice  on  his  head,  and 
pour  libations  of  alcohol,  all  the  whUe  reciting  prayers.  The 
Stiengs  beg  the  animals’  pardon  before  slaying  them.  A curious 
legend  of  the  Bahnars  ‘ of  the  first  ages'  of  the  world  ’ relates 
that  the  men  of  the  village  had  gone  away  on  business,  and,  on 
their  return,  found  their  wives  and  children  transformed  into 
monkeys,  doubtless  by  the  vengeance  of  the  yang.  In  order  to 
restore  these  metamorphosed  beings  to  their  human  form,  their 
relatives  made  incisions  on  themselves,  and  with  the  blood  that 
flowed  forth  rubbed  them  limb  by  limb ; all  that  were  thus 
treated  immediately  resumed  their  human  appearance.  All 
the  savage  tribes  and  the  Indo-Chinese  in  general — like  the 
Indonesians — have  a strong  antipathy  to  kiliing  monkeys. 

16.  Festivals. — The  chief  festivals  are  the  Fes- 
tival of  Victory  (see  § 4),  the  Festival  of  the  Dead 
(see  § 6),  and  the  F'estival  of  the  Fructification  of 
the  Rice. 

When  rice  is  sown,  a chicken  is  first  sacrificed  ; but  the  real 
ceremony  in  its  honour  does  not  begin  until  the  rice  is  in  the 
blade.  To  ensure  fructification,  the  domong  are  taken  down 
from  the  granary  where  they  stay,  and  placed  in  the  house  after 
a chicken  or  a goat  and  a jar  of  rice-beer  have  been  offered  to 
them.  Then  early  next  day  the  owner  of  the  field  carries  them 
off  with  a chicken  whose  beak  and  claws  have  been  washed  in  the 
juice  of  a certain  forest-plant,  and  a tube  of  bamboo  filled  with 
millet- wine.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  he  digs  a hole,  into  which 
the  domong  of  the  rice  are  laid ; he  surrounds  this  hole  with 
a circle  of  sticks  ornamented  with  tufts  of  bamboo  and  joined 
together  by  seven  strands  of  cotton  thread.  The  chicken  is  killed, 
and  with  its  blood  are  sprinkled  the  fetish-pebbles,  which  are 
then  buried.  Over  their  grave  a post  is  stuck,  adorned  with 
tufts  of  bamboo,  and  smeared  with  blood  ; this  post  ends  in  a 
leaf  rolled  up  into  the  shape  of  a horn  and  filled  with  wine  and 
chicken’s  blood ; to  the  foot  of  the  post  is  fastened  a small 
bamboo  tube  full  of  millet,  wine,  and  chicken’s  blood.  The 
sacrificer  offers  the  contents  to  the  beneficent  yang,  after 
having  adjured  the  malevolent  spirits  to  depart  from  his 
field. 
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INDONESIANS.* — i.  Names  for  the  concep- 
tion ‘soul.’  — The  Indonesian  neojdes  use  two 
names  for  the  conception  ‘soul,’  and  by  these 
names  they  express  two  dili'erent  things.  The 
first  soul  plays  a part  only  in  this  life  on  earth  ; 
it  occurs  both  impersonally  as  the  vital  force  which 
animates  all  nature,  and  personally.  AVith  the 
peoples  whose  life  is  still  strongly  communistic, 
and  among  whom  there  is  therefore  little  room  for 
the  individual,  the  impersonal  character  of  the 
soul  stands  out  more  clearly.  Where  the  feeling 
of  individuality  is  more  d^eveloped  this  soul  is 
more  personal.  The  second  soul  plays  a part  only 
in  the  next  life ; then  the  first  soul  vanishes,  and 
the  second  appears  as  an  essence  of  the  human 
being  itself.  The  first  soul  we  shall  call  ‘soul- 
substance,’  in  contradistinction  to  the  second  soul. 
Soul-substance  is  therefore  the  spiritual  substance 
which  pervades  man  during  his  life  on  earth ; in 
its  impersonal  character  man  can  have  too  little  of 
it,  and  then  he  must  add  some  soul-substance  to 
it,  derived  from  men,  animals,  plants,  or  things ; 
in  its  personal  character  it  is  addressed  and  flat- 
tered. After  the  death  of  the  human  being  this 
soul  - substance  animates  another  part  of  nature 
— an  idea  which  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  in 
metempsychosis.  The  soul,  however,  which  only 
after  death  separates  from  man,  carries  on  a per- 
sonal existence  in  a realm  of  spirits,  which  is  similar 
to  the  earth.  This  soul  dies  several  times  (mostly 
seven  or  nine  times),  and  finally  turns  into  soul- 
substance.  Sometimes  the  Indonesian  says  that 
he  has  more  than  one  soul,  even  as  many  as 
seven ; but  these  are  simply  different  modes  of 
appearance  of  the  one  soul-substance  which  is  in 
hun  during  his  life  on  earth.  For  the  impersonal 
soul  the  Indonesians  have  no  general  name.  A 
very  common  name  for  the  soul-substance  is 
sumangat  Muth  the  Malays,  with  several  varia- 
tions, as  sumangi  in  Minaukabau,  suntanga  and 
sumange  with  the  Macassars  and  the  Buginese, 
esmangan  in  Burn,  and  sumangan  in  Ambon.  In 
Northern  and  Central  Celebes  we  find  words  mean- 
ing ‘little  man,’  ■whereas  the  Dayak  words  ham- 

1 On  the  geography  and  ethnology  of  the  region  dealt  with  in 
this  article  cf.  art.  Australasia.  See  also  art.  Papuaxs. 
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baruan  and  hruwa  point  to  a derivation  from 
ruwa,  ‘ two  ’ ; so  that  these  names  prohaLly  mean 
‘ companion,’  a meaning  which  we  find  in  ringa- 
rmgan  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minaliassa,  kalceduari 
of  the  Sanirese,  Icatutuho  (‘of  the  same  nature  as 
another  ’)  in  Luzon,  and  ikararua  of  tlie  Ibanag. 
Among  the  Batta  tribes  in  Sumatra  we  meet  with 
tendi  and  tondi ; and  the  races  which  liave  been 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  Hindus,  as  the 
Javanese  and  the  Balinese,  use  Sanskrit  words, 
e.g.  yitmd  and  sukrad.  Besides  these  names  for 
the  soul-substance,  njawa,  originally  ‘ breath,’  is 
often  used.  The  soul,  i.e.  man  as  he  lives  on  after 
death,  bears  quite  dillerent  names.  A word  of 
frequent  occurrence  is  nitu,  anitu,  onitu,  meaning 
‘souls’ in  the  Moluccas,  but  ‘spirits’  in  Celebes, 
Nias,  and  other  islands.  The  Batta  tribes  and 
the  Niassians  use  the  word  begu,  which  means 
‘ spectre,’  anga  in  Central  and  undja  in  Southern 
Celebes.  The  Dayak  tribes  in  Borneo  have  words 
such  as  liau,  andiuu,  luwa,  etc.  The  belief  in  a 
life  after  this  life  is  so  vague  with  the  Indonesians, 
and  the  conception  they  form  of  the  soul  is  there- 
fore so  indistinct,  that,  having  come  into  contact 
with  monotheistic  religions,  they  have  adopted 
words  for  the  soul  from  other  languages — e.g.,  the 
Sanskrit  jiva  among  the  Malays  and  Javanese, 
and  the  Arabic  mala’ekat,  which  all  through  the 
Malay  Archipelago  does  not  stand  for  ‘angel,’  but 
for  the  soul  of  man  after  death. 

2.  The  impersonal  soul  - substance  in  man. — 
All  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  its  secretions, 
contain  impersonal  soul-substance.  This  may  be 
extracted  from  any  part ; and  then  pain  is  felt 
at  the  part. 

(1)  Many  customs  show  that  the  Indonesians  con- 
sider the  liuman  head  to  contain  soul-substance. 
The  great  object  of  head-hunting  is  to  possess 
themselves  of  their  enemy’s  soul-substance,  in 
order  to  increase  their  own.  In  the  Moluccas, 
missionaries  have  sometimes  been  charged  by  the 
natives  with  having  made  medicine  out  of  human 
heads. 

(2)  Other  important  storehouses  of  soul-substance 
are  the  bowels  and  the  liver.  For  this  reason  it 
is  a general  usage  in  the  Archipelago  to  offer  to  the 
gods  a piece  of  the  liver  of  an  animal,  which  means 
that  not  only  the  material  part,  but  also  the  soul- 
substance  of  the  animal  is  sacriliced.  The  Olo- 
Ngaju  in  Borneo  and  other  Dayak  tribes  regard 
the  liver  as  the  seat  of  all  emotions.  The  Battak 
also  hold  this  belief,  and  are  therefore  very  much 
afraid  of  abdominal  operations,  because  they  think 
that  then  the  soul-substance  is  removed  from  the 
body.  With  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mentawey  Islands  and  Halma- 
hera  also  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  with 
the  Papuans  the  bowels.  Among  a few  tribes 
(Minankabauians,  Niassians,  and  Kailiaus)  the 
heart  is  believed  to  be  a receptacle  of  soul- 
substance. 

(3)  The  blood  is  of  much  greater  imj)ortance  in 
this  respect.  It  is  sacrificed  as  containing  soul- 
substance.  In  the  consecration  of  the  house  it  is 
customary  to  rub  the  blood  of  the  victim  on  the 
woodwork,  in  order  to  give  it  strength.  The 
Macassars  smear  old  sacred  objects  with  blood,  in 
order  to  infuse  new  life  into  them.  The  Orang 
Sakai  in  Siak  sprinkle,  as  pars  pro  toto,  a few 
drops  of  their  blood  on  a corjise,  lest  the  soul  of 
the  dead  man  should  take  with  it  all  their  soul- 
substance  and  they  should  die.  Throughout  the 
Ar(‘hipelag:o  the  law  holds  that  the  blood  of  a man 
guilty  of  incest  must  not  be  spilled,  because  this 
would  make  the  soil  barren. 

(4)  That  soul-substance  is  found  in  \X\% placenta 
and  umbilical  cord  appears  from  the  connexion 
which  the  Indonesians  see  between  child  and  after- 


birth ; the  latter  is  called  elder  or  younger  brother. 
The  placenta  is  carefully  jireserved  or  buried. 
The  Battak  call  upon  the  soul  of  the  afu-ii>'.:th. 
Other  peoples  (Macassars,  Tomorian.'-i  pre-'erti.  liie 
placenta  with  salt  and  tamarind.  The  little  jaece 
of  the  umbilical  cord  which  has  fallen  oil'  is  gci;..;- 
ally  preserved  by  the  Indonesians,  and  adminLlcred 
as  medicine  to  the  child  when  it  is  ill. 

(.5)  A great  amount  of  soul-.sub>tance  is  thought 
to  reside  in  the  hair  of  tlie  head  ; hence  n .uiy 
object  to  having  their  hair  cut,  its  this  might 
c.au.se  them  to  fall  U1  for  want  of  .soul-subs taiu-e. 
^\’hen  a Javanese  has  lost  two  or  more  children 
by  death,  he  does  not  shave  the  head  of  the  next 
child.  After  their  conversion  to  Chri-tianii v, 
many  of  the  Battak  were  afraid  thai  ih-'v  ! 
die  if  their  long  hair  was  cut.  In  case  of  .an  burnt 
or  disease  the  mother  rubs  lior  child  with  her  hair, 
to  suiijily  it  with  new  soul-sub' tance  Minaha'-a, 
Safii,  Central  Celebe.s,  .\iikola.  Central  Niasi. 
Among  the  Dayaks,  parents  j)rotest  against  the 
cutting  of  the  hair  of  school  children,  for  fear  of 
disease.  Hair  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  fruit  trees 
to  make  them  more  fruitful,  i.e.  to  adduce  souJ- 
stibstance  (Torajas,  iMalay.s,  Karo  Batt.ik,  Timor, 
Dayaks).  The  Kajmns  in  Borneo  administer  burnt 
human  hair  to  delicate  people  by  way  of  medicine. 
Betrothed  couples  exchange  some  of  their  hair,  in 
order  to  become  one  in  soul  and  always  t«*  tiiink 
of  each  other  (Moluccas,  Central  Celebes,  Mina- 
liassa,  Timor,  Battak,  Dayaks).  With  the  Karo 
Battak  the  hair  of  bride  and  bridegroom  is  knotted 
together  at  the  wedding.  Father  and  mother  give 
.some  of  their  hair  to  a child,  that  it  may  feel  that 
its  jiarents  are  near  it,  and  that  it  may  not  cry  tc>o 
much  during  their  absence  (Central  Celebes,  Mina- 
hassa).  Therefore  it  is  a prevailing  custom  to  i>re- 
serve  some  hair  of  deceased  relatives,  lest  they 
should  die  with  longing  for  the  dead,  .\ccording 
to  Indonesian  belief,  a little  hair  (hence  a little 
soul -substance)  taken  from  a man  gives  power  over 
all  his  soul  - substanee ; whatever  happens  to  the 
luiir  happens  also  to  the  man.  This  iuea  is  at  the 
root  of  all  the  sorcery  with  hair  which  occurs 
among  the  Indonesians.  As  a rule  the  hair  is  first 
wrapped  up  in  a parcel  with  pungent  sinces,  and 
then  buried  or  hung  in  a tree;  the  owner  of  tlie 
hair  is  atllicted  with  all  kinds  of  diseases  ns  the 
consequence  of  this.  The  worst  thing  one  can  do 
is  to  burn  a person’s  hair  with  an  imprecation. 
The  person  is  then  sure  to  die.  Hair  is  also  used 
as  a sacrilice  : a Toraja  pulls  out  a hair  when  he 
has  told  a lie  the  consequences  of  which  lie  fears. 
A Boni  prince  oll'ered  Ids  hair  when  he  had  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  enemy.  Dayaks 
sacrilice  some  of  their  hair  when  they  have  re- 
turned uninjured  from  war.  A general  form  of 
sacrilice  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  is  the  cutting  otl 
of  the  hair  of  chihircn.  Frequently,  however,  a 
lock  of  hair  is  spared,  as  if  to  retain  the  soul- 
substance.  The  sacrilice  of  hair  at  a death  is 
common  : the  relatives  oiler  part  of  their  spirilual 
existence,  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  one  may  leave 
them  undisturbed  (Moluccas,  llaluiahera,  Timor, 
Bali,  Daj’ak  tribes,  Ehgano,  Malays,  Battak, 
Malagasy).  This  entire  or  partial  cutting  or 
shaving  off  of  the  hair  is  sometimes  required  only 
of  the  widow  or  widower,  sometimes  of  the  nearest 
relatives,  at  other  times  (when  a chief  of  special 
imnortance  has  died)  of  all  the  subjects. 

(6)  Of  equal  value  with  a man's  hair  aiy  his 
nails.  Hair  and  nails  are  therefore  pynerally  men- 
tioned together.  Great  care  is  laKcn  that  nail 
paring's  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
might  do  harm  with  them.  Among  u\auy  of  the 
tribes  the  nails  must  not  be  cut  after  sunset,  be- 
cause the  spirits  wanderiug  about  then  might  seize 
them. 
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(7)  The  Indonesians  imagine  the  teeth  to  be 
filled  with  soul-substance.  This  appears  from  the 
knocking  out  of  teeth  (as  it  occurs  still  in  Central 
Celebes,  Formosa,  and  Engano),  and  from  the 
general  custom  of  filing  off  teeth,  which  reaches  its 
height  in  the  skilful  way  practised  by  the  Javanese 
and  others.  Originally  this  was  intended  as  a 
sacrifice  when  entering  upon  puberty.  What  is 
left  of  the  teeth  after  they  have  been  filed  oft’  is 
blackened — originally  for  the  purpose  of  hiding 
from  the  spirits  the  fact  that  part  of  the  sacrifice 
was  withheld.  The  sacrifice  of  teeth  as  a mourn- 
ing rite  is  still  found  among  the  Indonesians  in 
Kedu  in  Java,  in  Benkulen  in  Sumatra,  and  in 
the  isle  of  Saleier. 

(8)  The  secretions  of  the  human  body  also  con- 
tain soul-substance,  as,  e.g.,  the  saliva.  Many 
Dayak  tribes  spit  on  an  offering  or  bite  it,  that 
the  spirits  may  know  that  it  comes  from  them. 
Spitting  occurs  as  a sacrifice,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  something  impure  or  sinful.  When  the  Indo- 
nesian hears  some  ominous  sound,  he  spits  ; the 
Battak  do  so  when  a corpse  is  carried  past  them  ; 
the  Galelarese  immediately  spit  when  they  have 
pronounced  a forbidden  name.  A dying  man 
leaves  some  of  his  saliva,  that  the  survivor  may 
not  long  too  much  for  him  (Macassars,  Olo-Dusun 
in  Borneo,  and  Javanese).  By  the  possession  of  a 
person’s  saliva  one  gets  power  over  all  his  soul- 
substance  ; therefore  the  Indonesians  do  not  spit 
near  graves  or  high  trees,  because  the  spirits  might 
avail  themselves  of  this  saliva  to  take  away  all 
their  soul-substance.  Saliva  is  used  in  sorcery 
also,  generally  in  the  form  of  a quid  (iMoluccas, 
Nias).  All  the  tribes  are  careful  with  everything 
that  has  been  in  contact  ivith  the  mouth  (with 
saliva),  e.g.  remains  of  food.  That  saliva  contains 
soul-substance,  force,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
tools  are  rubbed  with  it  to  make  them  .stronger 
(Minankabau) — especially  rifles  ( Ankola,  Kaili,  and 
others).  The  Land  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  begged  Euro- 
peans to  spit  on  bits  of  coco-nut  shell,  which  were 
then  scattered  over  the  fields  to  make  them  fertile. 

Siveat  also — and  consequently  the  clothes  satu- 
rated with  it— contains  soul-substance.  Hence  a 
Javanese  thinks  that  his  child  will  fall  ill  if  an 
article  of  its  dress  has  been  carried  away  by  the 
stream  ; and  it  is  customary  among  diff’erent  tribes 
to  ask  for  worn  clothes  of  European  children,  that 
their  children,  wearing  them,  may  thrive  the 
better  through  the  sweat  which  the  clothes  con- 
tain. Water  in  which  persons  of  high  standing 
have  washed  off  the  perspiration  of  their  hands 
and  feet  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  making 
the  soil  fertile,  or  is  taken  as  a medicine  (Dayaks, 
Macassars,  Javanese) ; and  the  water  in  which 
clothes  of  certain  people  have  been  washed  is  used 
to  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases,  but  especially  (and  in 
this  case  it  is  a garment  of  the  husband  which  is 
washed)  to  hasten  a confinement.  Even  earth  from 
footprints,  to  which  something  of  a person  adheres, 
is  sometimes  used  to  injure  that  person  by  sorcery 
(Malays,  Battak,  Galelarese). 

From  the  stoi'ies  current  among  Galelarese, 
Torajas,  and  Javanese  relating  to  deceased  per- 
sons who  were  restored  to  life  by  means  of  tears,  it 
appears  that  this  secretion  of  man  is  also  thought 
to  contain  soul-substance.  Urine  has  similar  eff'ects 
where  it  is  used  as  a medicine  (Javanese,  Kailians, 
Macassars,  Battak,  Dayaks).  The  Buginese  rub 
people  with  urine  to  make  them  bullet-proof,  while 
in  Ankola  and  Halmahera  a person’s  urine  is  used  to 
destroy  him  ; in  tlie  island  of  Kisser  a young  man 
urinates  on  the  urine  of  his  heart’s  elect,  hoping 
that  this  will  make  her  love  him.  Moreover,  many 
stories  are  found  among  the  Indonesians  about 
animals  which  were  impregnated  with  a human 
being  by  drinking  human  urine.  Among  the 


Macassars  and  Torajas  fmees  are  used  to  heal 
wounds.  Among  the  former  and  the  Karo  Battak 
they  are  also  used  to  practise  in  sorcery. 

3.  'Ways  in  which  man  increases  his  soul- 
substance.  — In  the  opinion  of  the  Indonesians 
the  soul-substance  discussed  above  is  impersonal ; 
it  can  be  both  increased  and  decreased.  Primi- 
tive man  was  always  bent  on  increasing  his  soul- 
substance  in  order  to  make  his  life  stronger. 
(1)  He  accomplished  this  by  eating  and  drinking. 
The  Indonesian  imagines  that  the  soul-substance 
of  the  food  is  absorbed  by  him  (though  he  does  not 
always  realize  this),  as  may  be  seen  from  the  food 
which  he  forbids  in  different  illnesses.  This  pro- 
hibition is  not  founded  on  empiricism,  but  on 
shape,  taste,  name,  and  properties  of  the  various 
foods.  On  account  of  their  form,  name,  etc. , they 
are  considered  injurious  to  the  patient,  and  their 
soul-substance  corresponds  to  their  name,  form, 
etc.  The  Dayaks  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  deer,  lest 
they  should  become  cowardly  (like  a deer).  The 
eating  of  white  butt'aloes  causes  leprosy  (Central 
Celebes),  etc.  The  Malays  believe  that  they 
strengthen  their  own  soul-substance  when  absorb- 
ing the  soul-substance  of  the  food.  They  tell  a 
story,  in  which  a poor  man  grows  strong  and 
healthy  by  eating  the  flavour  of  a rich  man’s  food  ; 
whereas  the  rich  man,  eating  the  food  itself,  grows 
thinner  and  weaker.  Moreover,  many  Indonesian 
peoples  call  rice  the  strengthener  of  soul-substance. 
If  a person’s  shadow  falls  on  food,  the  food 
must  not  be  eaten,  else  the  soul-substance  of  the 
person  is  also  eaten  (Atche,  Halmahera).  Canni- 
balism is  founded  on  the  idea  of  eating  some  one 
else’s  soul-substance.  It  existed  (or  still  exists) 
among  the  Battak,  some  Dayak  tribes,  and  the 
Papuans ; among  other  peoples  we  find  traces  of 
it  in  the  drinking  of  human  blood,  the  eating  of 
brains  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  That  the 
great  object  was  to  add  to  their  soul-substance 
appears  from  the  parts  eaten : the  palm  of  the 
hand  was  eaten  to  get  strong  hands  (Battak, 
Dayaks,  Galelarese) ; knee-caps,  to  get  strong 
knees  (Battak)  ; scrapings  of  human  bones,  to  make 
the  whole  body  strong  (Olo-Ngaju,  Macassars, 
Torajas).  In  the  Moluccas,  pieces  of  the  heart, 
liver,  and  lungs  are  eaten  to  become  ‘ brave  ’ ; and 
for  the  same  reason  dogs  are  eaten  (Nias,  Torajas, 
hloluccas).  It  is  a general  precept  that  a pregnant 
woman  must  not  eat  pungent,  stimulating,  hot 
things,  else  the  child  she  brings  forth  will  also  be 
‘hot,’  i.e.  unhealthy. 

(2)  A way  of  adding  to  one’s  soul-substance  is  by 
drinking  blood.  The  Macassars,  Buginese,  Tora- 
jas, Kailians,  Gorontalese,  Minahassians,  and 
Tobelorese  drink  the  blood  of  a slain  enemy  in 
order  to  become  brave  and  stron".  Those  who 
conclude  peace  drink  each  other’s  blood,  as  well  as 
those  who  wish  to  become  blood-brothers ; some 
drops  of  blood  from  the  shoulders  or  arms  of  the 
two  parties  were  mixed  and  drunk  ; this  betokened 
that  their  soul-substance,  and  so  also  their  wishes 
and  thoughts,  had  become  one.  This  custom  is 
specially  prevalent  among  the  Dayak  tribes  ; but 
it  also  occurs  among  the  Battak,  in  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Molucca  group,  and  in  Timor. 
Among  the  Olo-Ngaju  in  Berneo,  when  a child 
was  adopted  by  others,  it  was  given  some  blood  to 
drink  from  the  right  shoulder  of  the  foster-father 
and  from  the  right  breast  of  the  foster-mother ; 
and  a newly  married  couple  on  their  wedding-day, 
a man  who  has  been  appointed  chief,  or  persons 
who  settle  a quarrel  are  smeared  with  blood  to 
strengthen  their  soul-substance.  The  same  cus- 
toms also  occur  in  the  south  of  Celebes.  In  Java 
it  is  believed  that  the  blood  lost  during  confinement 
by  a woman  who  has  borne  a child  in  jnnvxt  legi 
or  seloso  kliwon  has  a special  healing  power. 
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(3)  Since  saliva  contains  a large  amount  of  soul- 
substance,  the  Indonesians  think  that  they  can 
add  to  a man’s  soul-substance  by  spitting  on  him. 
This  spitting  is  very  general ; sometimes  some 
herb  or  root  is  chewed  to  strengthen  the  effect  of 
the  saliva.  Dayak  parents  spit  on  their  children 
daily  to  promote  their  growth  ; sores  and  wounds 
also  are  spat  on  ; the  remuneration  which  a witch- 
doctor receives  for  this  spitting  is  still  called  ‘ re- 
ward of  the  saliva’  among  the  Madurese.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a holy  man  in  Padang  whose 
saliva  was  said  to  be  particularly  efficacious  ; many 
people  had  themselves  spat  on  by  him  to  become 
strong  and  healthy.  The  Indonesians  try  to  cure 
a benumbed  leg  by  rubbing  it  with  their  saliva, 
the  numbness  being,  in  their  opinion,  caused 
through  temporary  want  of  soul-substance. 

(4)  The  breath  is  another  manifestation  of  soul- 
substance  ; hence  a man  may  be  sup^ilied  with 
new  soul-substance  by  being  breathed  upon.  It  is 
therefore  a prevailing  custom  among  the  Indo- 
nesians to  breathe  on  sick  or  dying  people.  This 
is  also  done  in  cases  of  confinements  which  do  not 
go  smoothly,  and  when  any  one  faints.  With  the 
Muhammadans  water  is  exorcized  and  breathed 
on  to  give  it  healing  power.  Soul-substance  is  also 
transmitted  from  one  man  to  another  by  mere 
contact.  In  most  parts  of  the  Archipelago  the 
people  like  Europeans  to  touch  their  children ; 
and  offerings  are  touched  by  the  participants. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  belief  that,  if  a person 
has  been  infected  with  a skin  disease  through  con- 
tact with  a person  suffering  from  the  disease,  the 
latter  will  have  got  rid  of  his  illness. 

4.  The  personal  soul-substance  in  man. — The 
soul-substance  of  a man  is  also  imagined  to  be 
personal ; this  is  specially  the  case  with  the 
tribes  among  whom  the  idea  of  individuality  is 
more  highly  developed  than  in  the  case  of  a com- 
munistic society.  This  personal  soul-substance  is 
then  the  personification  of  all  the  impersonal 
soul-substance  in  man.  It  has  the  shape  of  its 
owner,  but  the  Indonesian  always  imagines  it 
as  a diminutive  human  being,  as  large  as  a 
thumb  : hence  it  is  concentrated  soul-substance. 
It  can  separate  from  the  body  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion.  Some  tribes,  e.g.  the  Toba  Battak, 
endow  it  even  with  an  independent  existence  out- 
side of  man.  This  is  also  found  among  the  Karo 
Battak,  who  recall  the  soul-substance  when  it  is 
going  away,  not  to  its  owner,  but  to  his  house. 
A Loda  (Halmahera)  story  tells  of  a person  who 
keeps  his  soul-substance  in  a bottle.  Sometimes 
people  procure  a certain  object  of  which  the  soul- 
substance  is  supposed  to  be  very  fond,  and  this 
object  is  then  thought  to  bind  the  soul-substance 
to  the  house.  This  custom  is  specially  prevalent 
among  the  Battak.  Most  of  the  Indonesians  hold 
the  belief  that,  although  the  soul-substance  may 
carry  on  an  independent  existence,  it  has  its  home 
in  the  body.  If  it  is  too  long  separated  from  the 
body,  the  person  falls  ill  and  dies. 

(1)  The  Indonesian  sees  his  soul-substance  em- 
bodied in  his  shadow.  To  the  question  whether 
a new-born  child  has  soul-substance,  the  answer 
in  Halmahera  is  : ‘ Of  course,  for  it  has  a shadow.’ 
Some  assert  that  there  are  people  who  have  no 
shadow,  or  only  a very  faint  one ; they  will  die 
soon,  as  their  soul-substance  is  gone  (Macassars, 
Kailians,  Aukolaians).  Food  on  which  a person’s 
shadow  falls  must  not  be  eaten,  else  the  person  is 
harmed,  for  his  soul-substance  is  eaten  (Dayaks, 
Niassians,  Achinese,  Aukolaians,  Javanese,  Ma- 
lays). Throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago  no  one 
must  stand  on  a shadow,  tread  on  it,  hew,  or  stab 
it,  nor  let  his  shadow  fall  on  a grave  or  a tree  or 
any  other  object  in  which  a spirit  is  thought  to 
reside,  as  the  soul  of  the  dead  person  in  the  grave 


or  the  spirit  in  the  tree  might  seize  the  shadow 
(soul-substance),  and  cause  the  person’s  death. 

(2)  There  is  also  a close  relation  between  the 
name,  and  the  soul-substance  of  a man.  If  sorcery 
is  practised,  the  soul-substance  of  the  man  who  is 
to  be  ruined  is  called  npon  by  his  name  to  approach. 
The  Javanese  think  that  writing  some  one’s  name 
on  a bier  is  sufficient  to  destroy  him.  The  names 
of  those  who  are  out  hunting,  or  on  a journey, 
must  not  be  mentioned  by  those  at  home,  else  their 
soul-substance  returns  home,  or  they  fall  iU — at  all 
events,  they  are  unable  to  carry  out  their  intention 
(Torajas,  Galelarese).  The  Indonesians  think  that 
an  evil  spirit  loses  its  power  as  soon  as  its  name 
is  pronounced.  Many  plants  owe  their  supposed 
healing  power  only  to  their  name.  The  names  of 
those  who  are  ill  are  changed,  in  order  to  mislead 
the  spirit  who  is  annoying  them.  A child  who 
has  not  yet  received  a name  is  not  regarded  as  a 
human  being ; when  such  a child  dies,  it  is  put 
into  the  earth  without  any  ceremonies  (Dayaxs, 
Torajas,  Macassars,  Javanese,  Aukolaians,  Toba 
Battak). 

(3)  During  sleep  the  soul-substance  separates 
from  the  body,  and  wanders  about ; what  it  sees 
the  man  dreams.  In  sleep  the  soul-substance 
meets  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  It  is  universally 
assumed  by  the  Indonesians  that,  when  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  receive  the  dreamer  kindly,  and 
give  him  food,  he  will  soon  die.  The  Dayaks, 
Torajas,  and  Javanese  court  meetings  with  spirits 
by  going  to  sleep  in  places  inhabited  by  tliem. 
On  various  occasions  an  attempt  is  made  to  learn 
through  a dream  what  the  dead  say,  e.g.  in  case  of 
marriage  (Dayaks,  Niassians) ; when  trying  to  find 
suitable  trees  when  seeking  camphor  (Battak) ; 
when  choosing  a branch  of  trade  (Javanese),  etc. 
Among  some  tribes  a person  watching  near  .a 
corpse  must  not  sleep,  because  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased might  easily  seize  the  roving  soul-substance  ; 
and  a sick  person  is  not  allowed  to  fall  asleep,  lest 
the  soul-substance  should  go  away  and  never  re- 
turn. After  an  oppressive  dream,  which  may  have 
frightened  the  soul-substance  and  caused  it  to 
depart,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  an  offering  to  call 
it  back.  It  is  wrong  to  wake  a person  suddenly, 
because  the  soul-substance  may  not  have  had  time 
enough  to  return.  The  strict  prohibition  against 
stepping  across  a sleeping  person,  which  at  present 
is  only  looked  upon  as  bad  manners,  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  idea. 

(4)  Fright,  a yearning  for  some  one  or  something, 
ivant,  and  discontent  also  cause  the  soul-substance 
to  move  to  another  place,  rvith  the  result  that  the 
person  falls  ill.  Hence  it  is  only  when  in  a passion 
that  Indonesian  parents  dare  to  beat  their  children  ; 
when  it  is  beaten  the  child  gets  discontented,  then 
its  soul-substance  may  run  away  and  the  child  fall 
ill.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  soul-substance,  e.g., 
in  times  of  epidemics,  bits  of  tape  are  tied  round 
the  wrists  (Torajas,  Dayaks,  Minankabauians, 
Niassians,  and  Battak).  The  soul-substance  goes 
into  and  out  of  the  body  through  mouth,  nose,  cl- 
ears, but  usually  through  the  crown  of  the  head, 
through  the  large  fontanel.  Only  the  Papuans 
say  that  it  goes  in  and  out  at  the  shoulder,  under 
the  collar-bone.  The  soul  - substance  does  not 
always  leave  voluntarily  ; it  may  be  carried  off'  by 
other  people,  or  it  may  follow  a man  of  its  own 
accord.  The  custom  of  refusing  a stranger  admit- 
tance to  mother  and  child  during  the  first  few  days 
after  a confinement  must  be  owing  to  fear  of  this  ; 
the  very  frail  soul-substance  of  the  child  might 
cling  to  the  stranger  and  go  with  him  (Achinese, 
Dayaks,  Macassars,  Javanese).  Women  must  ab- 
stain from  festivities,  dances,  and  some  daily 
occupations  while  their  husbands  are  travelling, 
in  order  not  to  hamper  them  on  their  journey 
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(Central  and  Southern  Celebes).  The  fear  which 
most  Indonesian  tribes  have  of  being  jihotographed 
arises  from  the  thought  that  the  soul-substance 
may  be  carried  off  with  the  photograph.  The 
soul-substanee  of  a man  is  often  lured  away  by 
sorcerers  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  him ; and  in 
times  of  war  the  soul-substance  of  enemies  is  lured 
away  in  the  conviction  that  the  enemies  themselves 
will  follow  it — thus  causing  them  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  their  lurking  foes.  Kice  and  eggs  are 
always  used  as  an  enticement  (Battak,  Niassians, 
Torajas,  Dayaks).  Finally,  a man’s  soul-substance 
may  be  tempted  away  by  the  soul  of  one  of  his 
deceased  relatives,  either  because  it  longs  to  have 
him  with  him  or  as  a revenge  for  some  offence. 

If  the  soul-substance  remains  long  separated 
from  its  home  in  the  man,  the  man  must  die. 
When  it  is  suspected  that  the  soul-substance  is 
gone  it  must  be  brought  back.  The  sick  person 
tells  where  he  first  felt  HI,  and  the  soul-substance 
is  found  there.  After  a burial  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  is  accused  of  having  stolen  the  soul- 
substance,  and  it  is  brought  back  from  the  grave. 
If  a spirit  has  taken  away  the  soul-substance,  this 
is  revealed  by  sorcery  or  in  a dream.  The  calling 
back  of  the  spirit  is  very  simple  : a motlier,  think- 
ing that  the  soul-substance  of  her  child  is  gone, 
calls,  ‘ Come,  soul-substance,’  sometimes  accom- 
panying this  by  the  sound  with  which  chickens  are 
called.  Among  the  Olo-Ngaju,  when  a child  falls 
downstairs,  the  mother  scoops  up  in  a basket  the 
soul-substance,  which  she  thinks  has  been  lost  by 
the  fright ; and  among  the  Javanese,  if  a person 
comes  home  feeling  ill,  a relative  takes  one  of  his 
garments,  and,  trailing  this  along  behind  him,  nms 
to  the  spot  where  the  person  first  felt  ill,  catching 
up  the  lost  soul-substance  in  this  way.  Generally, 
however,  they  have  recourse  to  a sorcerer.  He 
goes  to  the  spot  in  question  with  an  offering  and 
a piece  of  cotton  or  a branch  of  a tree.  The  soul- 
substance  is  caught  in  the  piece  of  cloth  or  in  the 
branch,  carried  home,  and  applied  to  the  sick  man’s 
head  (Moluccas,  Minahassa,  Central  and  Southern 
Celebes,  Timor ; among  the  Dayaks,  Javanese, 
Sundanese,  Niassians,  Battak,  and  Gayos).  In 
Bolau  Monondou  and  among  the  Malays  it  is 
sometimes  caught  in  a doU ; among  other  tribes 
generally  in  a bowl  or  in  a bag  of  rice  (Southern 
Celebes,  Watubela,  Olo-Dusun,  Land  Dayaks, 
Karo  and  Timor  Battak,  Malays).  The  priestesses 
among  the  Bahau  Dayaks  declare  that  they  split 
the  sick  man’s  head,  and  thus  open  a way  for  the 
soul-substance  ; or  remove  it  by  placing  a beautiful 
garment  on  the  patient’s  head.  Occasionally  the 
sorcerer  uses  a ladder  for  the  soul-substance  to 
pass  along;  this  is  a thread  (Timorese)  or  a string 
of  beads  (Land  Dayaks  of  Sarawak).  When  the 
soul-substance  has  been  caught,  it  looks  like  a 
piece  of  a leaf  (Minahassians,  Torajas),  a little 
spider  (Timor,  Nias),  or  hair  (Dayaks  of  Sarawak), 
coal,  oil,  earth,  or  blood  (Olo-Dusun  and  others). 

(5)  Sneezing  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  signs  that  the  soul-substance  is  leaving  the  body 
or  returning  to  it.  The  belief  is  wide-spread  that 
a sick  man  will  recover  when  he  sneezes,  because 
then  the  soul-substance  has  come  back.  The 
wishes  pronounced  by  a mother  when  her  child 
sneezes  are  to  the  effect  that  a spirit  may  not  take 
away  the  soul-substance  which  has  issued  out  of 
the  child  (Torajas,  Javanese,  Battak,  Dayaks). 
For  grorvn-up  people  sneezing  is  a sign  either  that 
friends  think  of  them  or  that  enemies  want  to 
harm  their  soul-substance.  In  consideration  of 
the  latter  case  imprecations  are  frequently  uttered 
with  sneezing. 

When  a spirit  has  caught  the  soul-substance,  a 
doll  is  often  made  representing  the  sick  person, 
and  this,  instead  of  the  soul-substance  of  the 


patient,  is  offered  to  the  spirit  (Uliassians,  Torajas, 
Minahassians,  Macassars,  all  Dayak  tribes,  Malays, 
Battak,  Niassians).  The  name  given  to  this  doU 
often  has  the  meaning  of  ‘ ransom,’  ‘ substitute,’ 
‘price  for  which  something  is  bought,’  etc.  The 
doll  is  generally  brought  beforehand  into  closer 
connexion  with  the  sick  person  by  adding  to  it  a 
thread  of  his  clothes,  a hair,  some  saliva,  or  some 
scrapings  of  skin  and  naUs,  or  by  simply  pressing 
it  against  him.  Another  kind  of  substitute  is  a 
doll  representing  the  patient,  which  is  ill-treated, 
in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  spirit  which 
has  caused  the  disease,  that  it  may  refrain  from 
troubling  the  sick  man  any  longer. 

5.  Voluntary  departure  of  soul-substance. — 
When  the  sick  person  continues  to  be  ill  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  this  is  a proof  for  the  Indonesian 
that  the  spirit  has  taken  the  soul-substance  to  a 
spot  whence  men  cannot  bring  it  back.  Then  a 
priest  or  a juiestess  must  be  summoned,  who  is 
conversant  with  the  spirits,  and  who  can  conjure  up 
well-disposed  .spirits  to  help  them  in  their  search 
for  the  soul-substance.  These  priests  and  priestesses 
generally  intone  a litany,  in  which  they  record 
their  experiences  on  the  journey  to  the  spirit 
world.  Then  the  priest  invokes  the  help  of  the 
spirits  which  are  well  disposed  to  man.  The  spirits 
come  for  the  priest  in  some  vehicle  (generally  the 
rainbow),  and  conduct  him  (f.e.  his  soul-substance) 
to  higher  regions,  where  after  many  meetings  Muth 
gods  and  spirits,  and  after  some  vicissitudes,  he 
regains  the  lost  soul-substance,  and,  havingreturned 
to  earth  in  the  same  vehicle,  restores  it  to  the  sick 
person.  The  idea  which  gives  rise  to  this  practice 
is  that  in  sleep  the  soul-substance  can  move  about 
freely  in  the  haunts  of  the  spirits.  Among  the 
Javanese  and  Buginese,  and  in  the  Moluccas,  the 
priests  and  priestesses  still  actually  lie  down  to 
sleep.  Among  other  tribes  sleep  is  only  feigned. 
The  language  used  by  the  priests  is  a mixture  of 
words  of  their  own,  circumlocutions,  and  words 
derived  from  foreign  languages.  All  these  things 
have  certainly  been  used  to  enhance  the  import- 
ance of  the  jjriests  and  priestesses,  but  among  the 
Indonesians  the  priests  have  never  practised  a 
secret  cult.  The  above  is  true  of  Dayaks,  Torajas, 
ISIinahassians,  Tobelorese,  Buginese,  Minanka- 
bauians,  and  Javanese. 

The  personal  soul-substance  may  separate  from 
the  body  in  order  to  harm  a person.  Those  who 
possess  this  power  are  wer-wolves  and  witches. 
Some  tribes  believe  that  the  whole  wer-wolf  changes 
into  a tiger  (Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java),  into  a 
crocodile  (Philippine  Islands,  Lombok),  into  a dog 
or  cat  (Timor) ; but  most  of  them  believe  that  only 
the  soul-substance  changes  into  an  animal,  and 
the  body  remains  at  home.  As  a rat,  dog,  snake, 
milliped,  owl,  etc.,  it  penetrates  into  the  houses 
of  people  to  injure  them.  When  the  soul-sub- 
stance leaves  or  enters  the  body,  it  does  so  in  the 
shape  of  a mouse  (Timor),  a firefly  (Bali,  Central 
Celebes),  or  a lizard  (IMalays).  The  harm  Avhich 
the  wer-wolf  is  supposed  to  do  to  people  is  to  eat 
their  soul-substance ; he  does  this  by  taking  the 
entrails  (especially  the  liver)  out  of  a man  (Bali, 
Halmahera,  Central  Celebes,  and  other  places), 
by  drinking  the  blood  (Southem  Timor),  or  by 
preying  upon  the  heart  (Korinchi).  A man  be- 
comes a lycanthrope  by  inheritance  or  by  trans- 
mission (Central  Timor,  Central^  Celebes,  Dayaks, 
Malays),  by  pronouncing  certain  charms  (Java, 
Bali),  or  by  offerings  to  evil  spirits  (Halmahera). 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  recognize  a lycan- 
thrope ; sometimes,  however,  he  may  be  known 
either  by  twisted  feet  (Atche),  or  by  want  of  the 
groove  under  the  nose  in  the  upper  lip  (KorincW), 
or  sometimes  by  peculiar  actions,  as,  e.g.,  standing 
naked  on  his  head  (Central  Timor).  When  some 
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one  is  suspected  of  being  a wer-wolf,  it  has  to  be 
decided  by  an  ordeal  whether  he  is  really  guilty 
or  not ; if  he  is  guilty,  he  is  killed. 

The  witch  (vampire)  is  a woman,  who  can  sever 
her  head  from  her  body,  and  make  it  fly  through 
the  air  to  harm  people  ; the  bowels  fly  along  with 
the  head  ; she  uses  her  ears  (sometimes  her  lungs) 
as  wings.  Generally  the  name  for  witch  points  to 
this  power ; e.g.,  among  most  of  the  Indonesian 
tribes  the  word  is  connected  with  the  Malay 
tanggal,  ‘to  draw  out,  to  pull  out.’  The  witch 
may  be  recognized  by  the  noises  which  she  makes 
on  her  journeys  (represented  by  ko  or  po).  She 
works  harm  in  the  same  way  as  the  wer-wolf. 
She  can  go  on  her  expeditions  only  by  night ; if 
she  has  not  returned  to  her  body  before  daybreak, 
she  dies.  The  Indonesians  try  to  protect  their 
homes  from  visits  of  witches  by  all  kinds  of  means, 
the  most  common  being  the  hanging  up  of  some 
thorny  boughs.  The  witch  is  killed  when  her 
guilt  has  been  convincingly  proved. 

6.  Soul-substance  of  animals. — According  to  the 
Indonesians,  the  soul-substanceof  animals  is  similar 
to  that  of  man.  This  appears  from  their  folklore. 
In  the  story  of  creation  of  the  Karo  Battak,  men 
were  to  be  born  from  eggs,  but  through  tlie  care- 
lessness of  a mythical  personage  the  eggs  broke 
too  soon,  and  animals  and  plants  issued  forth. 
Numerous  stories  tell  that  animals  were  originally 
men  ; this  applies  specially  to  monkeys,  crocodiles, 
and  birds;  but  also  to  deer  (Macassars,  Torajas, 
Malays)  and  to  dogs  (Halmahera).  Women  give 
birth  to  animals,  as  is  generally  told  of  the  croco- 
dile, of  the  iguana  (Papuans,  Madurese),  of  snakes 
and  lizards  (Battak).  Animals  also  may  bring 
forth  human  beings,  as  monkeys  (Malays),  dogs 
(Java,  Lombok,  Southern  and  Central  Celebes, 
Nias),  bullaloes  (Macassars),  and  deer  (Dayaks). 
Men  sometimes  turn  into  animals  by  eating  part 
of  an  animal,  into  birds  by  eating  birds’  eggs 
(Minahassa),  into  crocodiles  by  eating  crocodiles’ 
eggs  (Dayaks),  into  snakes  by  eating  the  fle.sh  of 
snakes  (Minahassa,  Padang).  Animals  sometimes 
play  the  part  of  allies  of  man. 

Man  uses  the  soul-substance  of  animals  for  his 
own  benefit : the  ashes  of  the  milliped  or  of  the  burnt 
prehensile  tail  of  the  cuscus  are  rubbed  between  the 
hands  to  make  them  strong  in  combat  (Galelarese) ; 
lizards  are  used  in  cases  of  leprosy,  on  account  of 
their  regenerating  power  (Java) ; the  head  and  the 
fat  of  the  tortoise  are  used  to  bring  splinters  to 
light,  in  virtue  of  its  power  of  drawing  in  or 
putting  out  its  head  from  under  its  shell  (Torajas, 
Battak).  The  bones  have  special  power ; bones 
of  crows  make  a person  dexterous  in  stealing,  and 
in  Central  Celebes  they  make  a person  invisible. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  stories  that  miraculous 
trees  grow  out  of  buried  bones  of  animals.  Skulls 
of  deer  and  pigs  are  hung  up  in  the  house  to  call 
the  soul-sirbstance  of  their  fellows  (Macassars, 
Torajas,  Galelarese,  Niassians).  The  blood  of 
animals  plays  an  important  part  at  sacrifices. 
Sacred  heirlooms  are  rubbed  with  blood  to  give 
them  power  (Macassars  and  Buginese) ; padi-seeds 
are  sprinkled  with  blood  to  make  them  grow 
rapidly  (Torajas,  Dayaks).  The  Macassars  drank 
deer’s  blood  to  assimilate  themselves  to  these  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  catch  them  more  easily.  The 
saliva  of  animals  also  has  power ; we  find  cases 
where  people  are  cured  by  the  saliva  of  a cow 
(Padang  panjan),  a tiger  (Javanese),  and  dogs 
(Ankola,  Halmahera).  The  saliva  of  hens  is 
applied  to  cure  stings  or  bites  of  venomous  beasts. 
On  the  other  han<l,  the  animal  itself  is  very  often 
used,  burnt  and  pounded  to  powder. 

Anunals  which  are  of  special  importance  to  man 
are  endowed  with  a personal  soul-substance.  Thus, 
among  a tribe  of  hunters  dogs  are  considered  to 


possess  personal  soul-substance  ; they  have  names, 
and  are  spoken  to  and  treated  as  men  (Torajas, 
Galelarese,  Dayaks).  This  continues  up  to  the 
time  when  they  are  no  longer  hunters  (Minanka- 
bauians,  Malays).  Buffaloes  and  cows  also  have 
personal  soul-substance ; they  are  addressed,  their 
soul-substance  is  invoked,  and  offerings  are  given 
to  them  (Minaukabauians,  Achinese,  Battak, 
Dayaks,  Javanese,  Timorese,  Macassars,  Buginese, 
and  Torajas).  As  a nile  one  animal  in  a herd  is 
considered  as  the  leader  which  keeps  the  herd 
together,  and  is  neither  killed  nor  sold. 

7.  Soul-substance  of  plants. — According  to  the 
Indonesians,  plants  too  have  soul-substance  similar 
to  that  of  man.  The  close  relation  between  man 
and  plant  appears  from  stories.  Sometimes  a per- 
son going  on  a journey  gives  the  relatives  whom 
he  leaves  behind  a jdant,  which  will  languish  when 
he  is  in  danger  or  ill.  Many  tribes  plant  a coco- 
nut at  the  birth  of  a child  ; the  soul-substance  of 
the  child  is  then  bound  to  the  tree  when  it  grows 
up.  Other  stories  tell  that  some  trees  were  origin- 
ally men,  e.g.,  the  Metroxylon  and  the  Arenga 
saccharifera  ; others  deal  with  persons  who  have 
come  forth  from  trees  or  plants,  especially  from 
rotan  and  bamboo.  There  are  plants  to  which  a 
particularly  strong  soul-substance  is  attributed, 
on  account  of  their  tough  vital  power.  With  all 
Indonesians  the  Draccena  terminalis  stands  fore- 
most among  them.  It  is  the  sacred  plant,  which 
is  used  by  the  priests  in  all  their  proceedings,  and 
whose  strong  soul-substance  they  try  to  transfer 
to  man.  The  name  and  shape  of  plants  char- 
acterize their  soul-substance,  and  to  this  the  Indo- 
nesian pays  heed  when  seeking  for  cures  for 
diseases,  or  for  bringing  about  some  change  in  his 
body.  In  Central  Celebes  there  is  a tree  called 
lenturu  ; now  turn  means  to  sleep,  and  therefore 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  used  to  alleviate  (cause 
to  go  to  sleep)  pain.  The  soul-substance  of  the 
principal  trees  and  plants  which  are  of  great  use 
to  man  is  imagined  to  be  personal : thus  fruit- 
bearing trees  are  often  addressed  as  persons.  The 
rice  is  fed  by  touching  the  stalks  with  rice- 
porridge  ; wood  and  leaves  of  trees  with  large  fruit 
are  laid  between  the  rice,  that  it  may  form  large 
grains ; all  kinds  of  precautions  must  be  taken, 
lest  the  soul-substance  of  the  rice  should  be  fright- 
ened and  fiee.  If  from  the  languishing  condition 
of  the  rice  it  appears  that  the  soul-substance  is 
gone,  then  it  is  brought  back  as  with  man.  This 
soul-substance  is  imagined  in  the  shape  of  a bird 
or  a snake  ; particularly  at  the  moment  when  the 
rice  is  to  be  cut,  it  is  necessary  to  he  careful  not 
to  startle  the  soul-substance ; then  an  object  is 
made  out  of  rice-plants,  the  ‘rice  mother,’  which 
will  keep  back  the  soul-substance  of  the  other  rice  ; 
it  also  attracts  the  soul-substance  of  rice  which  has 
got  lost  through  birds  or  in  other  ways  ; the  soul- 
substance  of  the  rice  mother  is  still  more  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  stones,  iron,  and  plants  with 
strong  soul-substance  ; it  is  spoken  to  kindly,  and 
it  is  told  what  is  desired  from  it ; with  great  show 
of  honour  the  rice  mother  is  carried  home,  and 
preserved  in  the  barn  with  the  other  rice.  Among 
trees  the  coco-palm  has  a personal  soul-substance. 
It  is  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  head  of  a man. 
The  nut  is  frequently  used  in  sorcery  ; various  ani- 
mistic actions  take  place  when  planting  it.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  tree  from  shooting  up  too 
rapidly  it  is  planted  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
casts  a short  sliadow,  or  the  people  who  plant  it 
squat  down  ; in  order  to  make  it  bear  much  fruit, 
it  is  planted  by  a person  who  has  many  children 
and  grandchildren,  etc.  The  Armga  saccharifera 
grew  out  of  a Avoman  ; the  palm  Avine  is  milk 
from  her  breasts,  or  it  is  her  tears  ; during  all  the 
operations  to  Avhich  the  tree  is  subjected  it  is  also 
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spoken  to  (Torajas,  Dayaks,  Javanese,  Niassians, 
Battak).  In  the  Moluccas  the  clove  tree  is  con- 
sidered and  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a 
woman  with  child,  during  the  time  that  it  is  in 
bloom ; people  are  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  frighten  the  soul-substance  of 
the  tree.  The  Battak  believe  that  the  camplior 
tree  has  a spirit  of  its  own  to  which  sacrifices  are 
offered ; the  camphor-seekers  use  a language  of 
their  own  making,  lest  the  soul-substance  of  the 
tree  should  understand  what  their  object  is  and 
hide  its  camphor  crystals  from  them.  In  Sumba 
the  natives  call  the  sandalwood  tree  ai  nitu,  i.e. 
spirit  wood,  and  formerly  nobody  dared  cut  down 
such  a tree.  In  a grove  of  caoutchouc  trees  there 
is  one  tree  which  is  considered  the  chief  of  all,  and 
which  takes  care  that  the  soul-substance  of  the 
other  trees  does  not  vanish  (and  with  it  the  sap) ; 
such  a tree  is  never  tapped. 

8.  Soul  - substance  of  objects.  — That  objects 
also  have  soul-substance  appears  from  the  use  that 
is  made  of  them.  Very  often  people  carry  with 
them  iron  objects,  stones,  china,  beads,  or  hard 
fruits,  as  some  kinds  of  nuts,  or  make  their  chil- 
dren carry  them  about,  that  their  soul-substance 
may  be  as  hard  as  that  of  the  objects  mentioned 
(Malays,  Battak,  Gayos,  Dayaks,  Sundanese, 
Macassars,  Torajas,  Galelarese).  Brittle  objects 
are  brought  into  contact  with  hard  ones,  to  make 
them  hard;  e.g.,  an  earthen  pot  is  touched  with 
iron  or  stone  (Macassars,  Torajas).  Objects  are 
also  fed  : agricultural  tools  are  fed  on  the  new 
rice  (Dayaks,  Torajas,  Central  Timor) ; the  plough 
gets  an  offering  (Macassars) ; the  loom  is  given 
rice  to  eat  (Southern  Timor) ; the  rifle  gets  part 
of  the  game  (Central  Timor) ; the  Javanese  offer 
sacrifices  to  all  kinds  of  objects — to  their  cart, 
their  barn,  etc.  The  Indonesian  smiths  in  par- 
ticular offer  sacrifices  to  their  tools.  A large 
piece  of  gold  is  supposed  to  attract  other  gold 
(Achinese,  Parigians,  Torajas,  Dayaks) ; a par- 
ticularly large  diamond  to  attract  other  diamonds 
(Dayaks).  The  soul-substance  of  iron  plays  an 
important  part  among  the  Indonesians  ; they  sit 
down  on  iron  to  make  their  own  soul-substance 
strong  (Malays,  Macassars) ; iron  is  used  to  make 
people  invulnerable  (Karo  Battak) ; water  in  which 
iron  has  lain  is  drunk  to  produce  strength  (Nias, 
Java,  Central  Celebes,  Halmahera) ; a Javanese 
woman-doctor  always  carries  iron  about  with  her, 
in  order  to  give  additional  force  to  lier  massage  ; 
among  the  Torajas  and  Dayaks  iron  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  various  solemnities.  The  smith, 
who  handles  iron  every  day,  is  considered  a very 
important  man  (Battak,  Dayaks,  Torajas),  and 
among  the  peoples  who  have  become  Muham- 
madans he  has  continued  to  be  the  representative 
of  heathenism.  In  those  countries  where  gold  is 
found  there  are  all  kinds  of  precepts  not  to  drive 
away  the  soul-substance  of  the  gold  (and  with  it 
the  gold  itself)  (Malays,  Minaiikabauians).  The 
Dayaks  believe  that  the  soul-substance  of  gold  can 
avenge  itself  on  the  gold-seeker  and  make  him  Dl. 
In  the  tin  explorations  among  the  Malays  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  everything  that  might  frighten 
the  soul -substance  of  the  tin  ; the  tin  ore  is  always 
heated  with  great  respect. 

9.  Metempsychosis. — What  becomes  of  the  soul- 
substance  after  death  ? Some  of  the  tribes  believe 
that  it  passes  into  soul,  but  most  of  them  do  not. 
The  facts  prove  that  after  the  death  of  a person  the 
soul-substance  continues  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  soul  (Dayaks,  Torajas,  Papuans,  Timorese,  and 
others).  The  general  idea  is  that  after  death  the 
soul-.substance  returns  to  the  chief  god,  who  doles 
it  out  again  to  other  people,  animals,  and  plants ; 
or  this  animation  takes  place  directly.  The  con- 
ceptions concerning  the  soul-substance  have  given 


rise  to  the  belief  in  metempsychosis— which  in  its 
turn  has  been  superseded  by  the  belief  in  the  soul, 
in  man  living  an  independent  spiritual  existence 
after  death.  Even  in  this  earthly  life  tlie  soul- 
substance  can  move  to  another  person.  It  is  uni- 
versally believed  that,  when  a child  resembles  its 
father  (or  its  mother)  strongly,  it  has  got  possession 
of  that  parent’s  soul-substance,  and  he  (or  she) 
must  die.  If  a child  resembles  a person  who  has 
died,  the  dead  one  has  been  incarnated  in  the  child 
(Javanese,  Balinese,  Niassians,  Dayaks).  The  soul- 
substance  of  the  dead  is  also  transmitted  to  animals 
and  plants : beasts  of  prey  are  ancestors  who 
avenge  a violation  of  moral  laws.  The  dead  are 
also  supposed  to  live  on  in  animals  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  spirits  : the  firefly,  be- 
cause of  its  mysterious  light ; birds  and  butterflies, 
because  they  can  soar  up  to  the  realms  of  the  spirits ; 
snakes,  because  they  come  forth  from  holes  in  the 
earth,  from  the  under  world,  etc.  ; and  house 
lizards  and  mice,  because  they  live  with  men  in  the 
same  house,  etc. 

The  soul-substance  of  a living  person  is  imagined 
as  a firefly  (Torajas,  Battak,  Niassians)  ; also  that 
of  deer  and  swine  (Battak,  Dayaks),  and  of  plants 
(Javanese).  Moreover,  all  the  Indonesian  tribes 
look  upon  the  firefly  as  the  incarnation  of  a de- 
ceased person.  The  soul-substance  leaves  a sleep- 
ing person  in  the  shape  of  a cricket  (Sundanese  and 
Galelarese).  The  cricket  is  a dead  person,  showing 
the  living  the  way  to  the  Land  of  Souls  (Torajas). 
Sometimes  a blowfly  is  an  embodied  curse  which 
comes  to  some  one  (Kailians,  Dayaks) ; generally, 
however,  it  is  a dead  person  who  comes  to  fetch  a 
relative  to  the  Land  of  Souls  (Torajas,  Javanese, 
Ankolaians,  Battak,  Niassians) ; sometimes  it  is 
a person  who  has  died  abroad,  and  has  come  to 
announce  his  death  to  his  relatives  (Galelarese, 
Macassars).  Only  in  Ankola  and  Nias  is  the  butter- 
fly regarded  as  a dead  person  ; everywhere  else  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  soul-substance  of  a friend  who 
has  come  to  announce  his  visit  to  some  house ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  soul  - substance  of  animals 
(Torajas,  Battak).  If  a butterfly  settles  on  a sick 
person,  the  latter  improves  in  health,  for  his  soul- 
substance  has  returned  (Torajas,  Minahassians, 
and  Ankolaians).  Soul-substance  is  also  supposed 
to  have  the  shape  of  a bird,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  summoned  back  by  interjections  with 
which  chickens  are  called  (Buginese,  Macassars, 
hlalays,  klinankabauians.  Central  Celebes).  The 
idea  that  birds  are  incarnations  of  the  dead  is 
prevalent  throughout  Indonesia. 

Among  the  Torajas,  Dayaks,  and  Timorese  the 
mouse  is  supposed  to  be  the  soul-substance  of  a 
living  person.  When  a mouse  nibbles  at  the 
clothes  or  nails  of  some  one,  it  is  considered  by 
nearly  all  the  tribes  as  a dead  person  who  has  come 
to  take  him  to  tlie  Land  of  Souls.  A snake  is 
generally  looked  ujron  as  a dead  person,  whose 
coming  forebodes  evil.  Among  some  tribes,  e.g. 
the  Dayaks,  the  soul-substance  appears  as  a snake, 
but  as  a rule  a reptile  represents  a dead  person. 
If  it  enters  a house,  it  is  a person  who  has  died  and 
has  come  to  fetch  one  of  the  inmates.  The  soul- 
substance  of  a lyeanthrope  appears  among  some 
peoples  as  a house  lizard  (Malays) ; but  in  other 
cases  this  animal  is  taken  as  the  incarnation  of  a 
dead  person  who  wishes  to  continue  living  in  the 
same  house  with  his  relatives. 

Remnants  of  the  belief  in  the  transmigi’ation  of 
souls  are  found  everywhere  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago. Man  can  pass  into  all  kinds  of  animals  ; 
but  in  these  ideas  concerning  metempsychosis 
there  is  not  a trace  of  any  thought  of  retribution. 
This  is  met  with  only  among  the  Javanese  and 
Balinese,  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  Hindus,  and  who  try  to  find  charms  to  secure 
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for  themselves  a new  birth  into  a higher  being,  or 
lead  the  life  of  a hermit  for  this  purpose. 

10.  The  worship  of  animals. — Closely  connected 
with  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  is 
the  worship  rendered  to  some  animals  by  the  Indo- 
nesian peoples,  because  they  think  their  ancestors 
are  embodied  in  them  ; such  animals  must  not  be 
harmed.  Examples  are  the  white  hen  (Battak),  or 
another  bird  (Tagalas),  or  a species  of  monkey 
(Battak,  Dayaks),  pig  (Babar),  buffalo,  deer  (Da- 
yaks),  eel  (in  the  Bhilippiue  islands,  in  Southern 
Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas).  An  object  of  universal 
worship  among  the  Indonesians  is  the  crocodile. 
In  Java  and  Sumatra  it  is  believed  that  the  souls 
of  the  ancestors  have  become  crocodiles,  which  pro- 
tect their  descendants.  They  are  killed  only  by 
way  of  revenge  when  they  have  killed  a man. 
Mothers  place  the  placenta  of  their  children  in  a 
small  vessel  and  let  it  float  down  the  river,  as  an 
offering  to  the  crocodiles  (to  the  ancestors).  In 
Banka  good  and  evil  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  crocodile  ; it  is  addressed  as  ‘ high  lord  ’ ; at 
festivals  sacrifices  are  offered  to  it ; the  highest 
thing  imaginable  is  to  become  a crocodile  after 
death.  Buginese  and  Macassars  see  their  ancestors 
in  crocodiles,  and  throw  offerings  into  the  water  ; 
a crocodile  is  believed  to  devour  a man  only  by 
mistake.  Formerly  a virgin  was  ottered  to  the 
crocodiles  by  the  Timorese  when  a neAV  ruler 
ascended  the  throne.  All  through  the  Moluccas 
the  crocodile  is  worshipped,  and  people  refrain 
from  eating  its  flesh.  In  Celebes  and  the  islands 
north  of  it  the  crocodile  is  called  ‘ grandfather.’ 
In  all  the  temples  of  the  Torajas  figures  of  croco- 
diles are  found.  Many  Indonesian  tribes  consider 
the  lizard  as  the  incarnation  of  the  household  gods 
of  the  ancestors  living  in  the  house.  If  an  oflering 
is  put  ready  for  those  household  gods,  and  a lizard 
is  heard,  this  means  that  tire  souls  of  the  departed 
have  eaten  enough,  or  that  they  want  more 
(Halmahera,  Southern  Celebes,  Nias).  A worship 
proper,  however,  as  is  found  among  the  Poly- 
nesians, does  not  occur  in  Indonesia.  It  is  probably 
because  there  were  no  crocodiles  found  there  that 
the  lizard  cult  has  developed  so  strongly.  Wher- 
ever tigers  are  found  (Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malay 
peninsula)  they  are  worshipped  as  incarnations  of 
ancestors ; they  are  called  ‘ grandfather,’  and 
are  never  hunted.  The  Timor  Battak  believe  that 
only  very  old  men  who  have  lived  exemplary  lives 
change  into  tigers,  and  protect  their  descendants 
in  this  shape. 

11.  Fetishism. — The  fetishes  of  the  Indonesians 
are  objects  with  a soul-substance  which  is  thought 
to  be  personal.  These  objects  are  used  by  men  to 
their  own  advantage.  All  through  the  Archipelago 
stones  are  found  in  the  shape  of  men,  animals,  and 
plants,  but  they  are  not  generally  fetishes.  The 
Indonesians  do  not  pray  to  their  fetishes,  but  they 
feed  them  on  rice,  eggs,  and  blood  to  strengthen 
their  efficiency  and  power  to  bless.  The  fetish  is 
addressed  as  a person. 

(1)  All  objects  can  become  fetishes  ; this  depends 
on  their  singularity  or  rarity,  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  found.  Very  common  fetishes 
are  bezoar-stones,  which  are  found  in  animals  and 
plants.  The  Indonesians  consider  them  as  the  con- 
centrated soul-substance  of  the  animal  or  plant. 
They  are  used  for  various  purposes  ; they  are  worn 
on  the  naked  body,  to  make  the  strength  pass  from 
them  into  the  body  ; they  are  supposed  to  ensure  a 
long  life,  to  stanch  blood,  to  procure  invulner- 
ability. In  some  parts  of  the  Archipelago  a trade 
is  carried  on  in  these  stones.  So-called  thunder- 
stones,  objects  from  the  Stone  Age,  are  also  treated 
as  fetishes.  They  are  considered  as  the  ‘ teeth  ’ of 
thunder  and  lightning.  They  occur  everywhere, 
and  are  used  to  allay  the  elements  and  bring  about 


rain  or  dry  weather.  They  also  render  a person 
invulnerable  in  war.  Among  the  fetishes  common 
stones  are  also  found.  The  Indonesians  look  upon 
stones  and  mountains  as  the  skeleton,  the  bones,  of 
the  earth  ; and,  just  as  they  consider  the  bones  of 
man  as  the  most  important,  the  least  transitory 
part,  so  they  think  stones  the  most  important  part 
of  the  earth  ; hence  their  objection  to  the  chipping 
of  stones  by  explorers.  Special  stones  may  become 
fetishes  ; sometimes  they  are  indicated  in  dreams, 
or  their  shape  or  colour  reveals  them,  or  they  strike 
some  one’s  fancy.  Stones  as  fetishes  are  found 
everywhere  ; the  Minankabauians  have  even  stones 
producing  sound;  they  are  rnbbed  with  blood  to 
make  them  efficacious,  and  fumigated  with  incense. 
Stones  are  used  as  fetishes  mainly  in  Timor  ; they 
tell  their  owners  in  a dream  what  sacrifice  they 
wisli ; altars  are  erected  for  them  ; they  are  gener- 
ally fed  on  rice  and  eggs.  There  are  State  and 
family  fetishes.  The  soul-substance  of  the  precious 
sandalwood  is  embodied  in  a stone.  Among  some 
tribes  a large  stone  is  erected  at  every'  village,  and 
this  embodies  the  soul-substance  of  the  whole 
population  (Nias,  Minahassa,  Borneo).  Stones 
which  are  said  to  have  brought  forth  little  stones 
are  also  found  as  fetishes  (^linaukabau.  Central 
Celebes).  Fetishes  are  frequently'  used  as  amulets  ; 
they  are  worn  round  the  neck,  on  the  belly',  or 
across  the  shoulder,  and  consist  mostly  of  stones, 
twigs  or  roots  of  a peculiar  shape,  or  teeth  of  men 
and  animals.  War  amulets  are  in  general  use  as 
fetishes  which  give  luck  in  warfare.  The  Torajas 
use  a string  of  horned  shells  for  tliis  purpose.  In 
Timor  this  amulet  is  a little  bag  filled  with  stones 
and  roots,  which  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  the  ancestors  are  supposed  to  live.  In  Hal- 
niahera  and  among  the  Dayaks  little  pots  filled 
with  sacred  oil  are  often  worn  round  the  neck.  The 
Dayaks  also  use  strings  of  the  teeth  of  beasts  of 
prey.  Other  amulets  are  hung  in  fruit-trees,  to 
save  them  from  being  robbed  of  their  fruit.  They 
are  often  known  by  the  name  of  ‘red-eye,’  and 
mostly  consist  of  nettles  and  other  things  causing 
itching,  which  will  bring  illness  to  the  thief.  They 
have  the  distinguishing  feature  of  fetishes — ^iz.  to 
act  self-consciously  like  persons.  A remarkable 
fetish  is  the  pnngulubalanq,  a rough  stone  image, 
in  which  holes  have  been  bored,  and  filled  with  a 
pulpy  substance  made  of  eyes,  lij^is,  nose,  and  other 
parts  of  a corpse.  With  this  mixture  the  stone  is 
animated,  i.e.  made  into  a person.  The  soul  of  the 
corpse  of  which  the  mixture  has  been  made  has 
notliing  to  do  with  this.  These  stone  images  are 
planted  near  the  villages,  and  warn  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  approaching  danger.  These  stones  are 
also  found  among  the  Dayaks,  Minahassians,  Nias- 
sians.  Among  the  first  and  the  last  mentioned,  life 
is  infused  into  them  by  means  of  blood.  The 
Dayaks  sacrificed  to  them  before  they  went  to  war, 
and  the  cajffured  heads  were  placed  near  thorn. 
Among  the  Battak  this  principle  is  applied  in  the 
magic  wands,  carved  sticks,  which  are  also  ani- 
mated by  means  of  blood,  and  are  used  for  various 
purposes — especially  to  bring  about  rain  or  dry' 
weather.  The  perminakan  is  a pitcher  filled  with 
blood,  with  a wooden  stopper,  on  which  a human 
figure  has  been  carved.  Fagar  (‘  fence  ’)  consists  of 
fetishes  prepared  in  difl'erent  way's  and  hung  up  in 
the  house  ; these  objects  guard  the  owner  against 
all  kinds  of  evil  practices  and  magic  spells  and 
poison. 

Objects  w'hich  have  gradually  become  fetishes 
are  old  heirlooms,  known  in  the  Archipelago  as 
pusaka.  They  derive  their  fetish  power  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  olden  times  they  were  used 
by  the  ancestors.  The  objects  are  so  sacred  that 
nobody  would  think  of  selling  them.  It  is  inqios- 
sible  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  difl'erentpMsoAa  ; 
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tlieir  number  is  continually  added  to.  We  need 
mention  only  the  helangas,  or  sacred  earthen  pots, 
of  the  Dayaks,  seen  all  through  Borneo.  These 
pots  are  old  and  of  foreign  origin — the  Dayaks  say, 
of  supernatural  origin.  Frequent  attemjjts  have 
been  made  to  copy  the  pots,  but  the  Dayak  easily 
distinguishes  the  genuine  ones  from  the  imitations. 
The  Dayaks  pay  fabulous  prices  for  these  objects. 
It  is  recorded  that  vessels  have  been  bought  for 
£330,  £1200,  and  one  for  as  much  as  £2000.  When 
a pot  breaks  the  shards  are  sold  separately  at  high 
rices.  These  pots  have  supernatural  power  : they 
ring  luck  and  avert  evil.  They  secure  to  their 
owners  a flourishing  trade,  a plentiful  harvest, 
success  in  hunting  and  catching  fish ; they  ward 
off  diseases  and  disasters,  and  banish  all  evil  spirits 
from  their  neighbourhood.  Water  drunk  from 
them  has  healing  power.  They  are  worshipped  like 
gods  ; after  one  has  been  bought  a sacrificial  feast 
is  given  ; frequently  they  are  rubbed  ■with  the 
blood  of  pigs  or  of  fowls. 

Among  t\\Q pusaka,  or  heirlooms,  the  State  orna- 
ments call  for  special  mention.  Each  of  the  dif- 
erent  Toraja  districts  in  Central  Celebes  preserves 
some  object — as  a spear,  a haju,  a wooden  rice- 
spoon,  a ladle  of  coco-nrrt  shell,  or  an  earthen  pot. 
These  objects  are  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  household  of  a prince  who  ruled  all  the 
Torajas.  Nobody  dares  to  take  charge  of  these  old 
heirlooms  but  the  chief  himself,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  tribe.  Among  more  primitive 
tribes  these  State  ornaments  are  no  more  than 
fetishes  which  bring  luck  to  the  country.  They 
have  become  of  more  importance  to  more  civilized 
tribes,  as  the  Macassars  and  the  Buginese.  Their 
State  ornaments  consist  of  all  kinds  of  objects ; 
oflerings  are  made  to  them,  and  they  are  fumi- 
gated with  incense  ; frequently  a vow  is  made,  in 
cases  of  disease,  pregnancy,  childlessness,  etc.,  to 
sacrifice  an  animal  to  these  objects.  In  cases  of 
general  disasters,  sacrificial  feasts  are  organized 
for  them,  at  which  they  are  rubbed  with  the  blood 
of  a buft'alo.  The  man  to  whose  care  they  are  en- 
trusted is  the  ruler  of  the  people.  All  kinds  of 
wonders  are  told  about  the  State  ornaments  in  the 
Padang  highlands  ; they  are  said,  inter  alia,  to 
emit  a glow  which  is  injurious  to  the  health  of 
children.  People  wash  themselves  with  water  in 
which  they  have  lain.  Another  ornament  killed 
the  person  whose  shadow  was  cast  on  it.  In  some 
regions  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  natives  were  so 
afraid  of  the  ornaments  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  them.  The  State  ornaments  at  the  courts 
of  the  Javanese  princes  are  displayed  only  at  feasts 
and  ceremonies ; they  consist,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  solid  gold  objects  representing  mythical  beings 
or  animals.  A cannon  was  supposed  always  to 
warn  the  prince  of  imminent  dangers,  and  another 
cannon  could  make  women  fruitful ; for  this  reason 
barren  women  made  offerings  to  that  fetish,  during 
which  they  sat  astride  on  horseback  like  men. 

(2)  Persons  may  also  become  fetishes  even  during 
their  lives,^  i.e.  some  persons  are  considered  to  be 
endowed  with  supernatural  power,  which  renders 
them  objects  of  adoration.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  generally  true  of  all  native  princes  in  the  Archi- 
pelago : their  parents  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
scended from  heaven  ; they  have  white  blood  ; their 
curse  alone  is  sufficient  to  ruin  all  the  land,  and  so 
forth.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  singa-mangaraja,  or  priest- 
king  of  the  Battak  : he  was  said  to  have  been  in 
the  womb  for  seven  years  ; his  birth  was  attended 
with  all  kinds  of  miraculous  natural  phenomena ; 
when  at  a more  advanced  age  he  slept  with  his  legs 

1 Objections  may  be  raised  to  ranking  men  and  animals  with 
supernatural  power  among  tbe  fetishes.  We  have  classed  them 
here  because  they  come  very  near  to  fetishes. 


upwards  and  his  head  downwards,  all  the  rice  grew 
with  its  roots  in  the  air.  His  tongue  was  over- 
grown with  hair,  and  one  word  uttered  by  him 
could  destroy  a man  or  lay  waste  a region.  An- 
other example  is  furnished  by  .James  Brooke,  the 
raja  of  Sarawak  ; water  which  he  had  blessed,  or 
in  which  he  had  washed  his  hands  or  feet,  was 
scattered  over  the  land  to  make  it  fertile  ; and  he 
was  invoked  by  the  Dayaks  in  their  prayers. 

(3)  We  know  only  one  example  of  living  animals 
becoming  fetishes,  viz.  the  worship  of  the  turtle- 
dove by  the  .Javanese  and  IMalays  in  Sumatra. 
This,  however,  is  not  purely  Indonesian,  but  was 
introduced  by  the  Hindus.  For  the  dove  with  the 
special  marks  a high  price  is  paid ; it  brings  its 
owner  all  kinds  of  blessings,  averts  disease,  gives  a 
good  harvest  of  rice,  and  so  on.  These  birds  are 
tended  with  great  care.  Their  dead  bodies  are 
embalmed  and  preserved,  as  they  retain  their 
power  even  after  death.  (See  art.  Australasia.) 

12.  Spiritism ; the  appearance  of  the  soul. — 
The  soul  living  on  after  death  is  to  the  Indo- 
nesians a kind  of  essence  of  the  dead  body,  having 
the  same  shape  and  the  same  defects  as  the  material 
body  ; e.g.,  the  souls  of  people  whose  heads  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  enemy  enter  the  Land  of  Souls 
without  heads. 

On  this  belief  is  based  the  practice  of  tatuing, 
which,  as  far  as  the  Mahay  Archipelago  is  con- 
cerned, occurs  only  in  the  Moluccas  and  in  Borneo. 
The  tatu  marks  are  also  impressed  on  the  soul. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  for  what  pur- 
pose this  is  done — whether  it  serves  as  clothing  for 
the  soul,  or  as  a record  of  important  events,  or  (and 
this  is  most  probable)  whether  it  is  connected  with 
puberty.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  practice  of 
wounding  shoulders  and  breast,  as  a proof  that  one 
does  not  shrink  from  pain,  and  as  a test  of  courage 
— a virtue  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  Land  of 
Souls. 

Most  of  the  Indonesian  races  believe  that  the 
soul  is  black.  During  or  after  a funeral  they 
blacken  each  other  with  charcoal,  soot,  or  ashes 
(Torajas,  Minahassians,  Dayaks,  Niassians,  Karo 
Battak,  inhabitants  of  Halmahera  and  the  Am 
islands,  Papuans),  to  make  the  soul  of  the  dead 
person  believe  that  they  also  are  souls ; else 
it  might  resent  its  own  death  so  much  that  it 
would  kill  its  relatives.  In  Timor  people  cover 
themselves  with  a piece  of  black  cotton  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  other  occasions  when  the  arti- 
fice of  making  people  black  is  practised  to  delude 
souls  or  spirits ; babies  are  blackened  when  they 
are  left  alone  (Dayaks,  Niassians),  and  the  custom 
is  followed  during  a thunderstorm  or  other  natural 
phenomena,  in  which  spirits  are  supposed  to  have  a 
hand  (Ankolaians,  Toba  Battak,  Karo  Battak). 

13.  Man’s  fear  of  the  soul. — Now  and  then  we 
meet  with  instances  of  the  love  for  the  dead  one 
overcoming  the  fear  of  his  soul ; this  happens 
especially  with  dead  children.  But  as  a rule  the 
Indonesians  feel  great  fear  of  the  soul  of  a dead 
person.  They  naturally  think  that  the  dead  person 
resents  leaving  this  earth,  and  in  his  resentment 
wishes  to  have  his  fate  shared  by  others.  He 
therefore  tries  to  carry  off  the  soul-substance  of 
the  surviving  people  into  the  gi'ave,  Avhich  -wdll 
cause  them  to  die. 

The  soul  of  a woman  who  has  died  in  childbed 
is  especially  feared.  Such  a soul  is  called  ponti- 
anak  Avith  some  variations.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a bird  -with  long  claAVS,  Avhich  utters  a 
plaintive  sound.  Resenting  that  she  has  died  in 
childbed,  she  tries  to  make  other  pregnant  women 
suffer  the  same  fate  that  has  befallen  her.  She 
penetrates  for  this  purpose  into  the  Avoman’s  belly, 
and  drives  her  claAvs  into  it.  In  this  Avay  she  kills 
both  mother  and  child.  Some  peoples  believe  that 
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the  pontianalc  tries  to  emasculate  men  (Western 
division  of  Borneo,  Ceram,  Key  Islands,  Savu).  As 
a safeguard  against  ih&pontianak,  people  hang  up 
thorny  boughs  (generally  of  a particular  lemon 
tree)  at  the  entrance  of  houses  in  which  there  are 
pregnant  women.  The  pontianak  will  keep  out- 
side for  fear  of  being  wounded  by  the  thorns.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  bare  the 
genital  parts  in  order  to  drive  away  the  pontianak. 

The  fear  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  has  given 
rise  to  innumerable  methods  of  keei)ing  them  at  a 
distance.  Soul  and  body  are  believed  to  be  in  close 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  it  is  thought  that 
what  is  done  to  the  body  happens  also  to  the  soul. 
Therefore  the  corpse  of  a woman  dying  in  child- 
birth is  bound  down  to  prevent  her  soul  from  turn- 
ing into  a pontianak.  Needles  and  thorns  are 
stuck  into  her  hands  and  limbs,  that  she  niiw  be 
afraid  to  stir  for  fear  of  hurting  herself.  Eggs 
are  placed  in  her  arm-pits,  that  she  may  not  open 
her  arms  like  wings,  for  fear  of  losing  the  eggs. 
Besides  these  measures,  which  are  universal,  the 
Achinese  give  such  a corpse  an  entangled  ball  of 
cotton  and  a needle  without  an  eye ; when  the 
pontianak  wants  to  go  off,  she  must  first  sew 
trousers  from  her  shroud,  but  spends  the  time  in 
disentangling  the  cotton  and  seeking  the  eye  of  the 
needle. 

The  corpses  of  other  people  also  are  bound 
(Engano,  Malacca,  Halmahera,  Central  Celebes, 
the  Moluccas),  or  the  thumbs  and  the  big  toes  are 
tied  together,  that  the  soul  may  not  be  able  to  run 
and  seize  (Battak,  Niassians,  Dayaks).  The  open- 
ings of  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth  are  lilled 
up,  that  the  dead  person  may  not  be  able  to  see, 
hear,  or  speak  (Malays,  Achinese,  Battak,  Nias- 
sians). Another  way  of  keeping  souls  from  doing 
harm  is  to  throw  ashes,  by  which  the  soul  is  blinded 
(Torajas,  Battak,  Niassians,  Baduis  in  Java,  Da- 
yaks, Galelarese  in  Halmahera,  in  Ceram,  and  in 
Babar).  The  Indonesians  also  feel  the  need  of  re- 
presenting symbolically  the  breaking  of  all  con- 
nexions with  the  dead  person : by  splitting  or 
cutting  through  a piece  of  rattan  (Toba  Battak, 
Torajas,  inhabitants  of  Babar)  ; by  hewing  a bam- 
boo into  two  (Tanimbar),  or  a coco-nut  (Macassars) ; 
by  tearing  a leaf  in  two  (Papuans) ; by  tearing  the 
waist-cloth  of  the  deceased  in  two  (Niassians). 
Among  the  Karo  Battak,  if  a woman  dies,  the 
widower  splits  the  oblong  stone  with  which  spices 
are  ground  or  tears  a sirih-leaf  in  two.  Another 
common  method  of  separating  oneself  from  the  soul 
is  bathing.  Bathing  is  in  general  a means  of  getting 
rid  of  something  unpleasant,  something  ominous, 
especially  of  something  in  connexion  with  the 
dreaded  soul.  Among  the  Olo-Ngaju  in  Borneo 
this  bathing  takes  place  in  a curious  way.  After 
the  burial  the  relatives  of  the  dead  person  sit  down 
in  a boat,  which  is  upset  in  the  river,  so  that  they 
all  fall  into  the  water ; this  is  done  three  times. 
Among  some  tribes  this  rite  has  been  reduced 
to  a partial  bathing.  Some  wash  only  their  hands 
or  their  feet  (Karo  Battak,  Torajas,  Minahassians, 
and  in  Babar).  The  Dayaks  in  Sarawak  break  a 
stone  bottle  of  water  to  pieces  on  the  ground  after 
the  funeral.  The  tribes  whicli  have  adopted  Islam 
generally  sprinkle  water  on  tlie  gi'ave.  Numerous 
are  the  methods  used  to  make  the  soul  lose  its  way 
to  the  house,  lest  it  should  return  to  it  and  haunt 
it.  The  Karo  Battak  bury  the  corpse  of  a person 
who  has  died  a violent  death,  and  whose  soul  is 
therefore  supposed  to  bear  malice  even  more  than 
others,  with  its  head  towards  the  village,  that  the 
dead  man,  when  he  rises,  may  not  be  able  to  see 
the  village.  Some,  as,  e.g.,  the  Battak  and  the 
people  of  Halmahera,  run  away  from  the  grave, 
every  one  trying  hard  not  to  be  the  last.  Of  very 
general  occurrence  is  the  cu.stom  of  making  the 
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dead  body  leave  the  house  through  a window  or  a 
gap  in  the  wall ; this  ivindow  or  gap  in  the  wall 
must  face  the  west  (Central  and  Soutnem  Celebes, 
Halmahera,  New  Guinea,  Borneo).  Some  peoples 
carry  out  in  this  way  only  the  corpses  of  special 
personages  whose  souls  are  particularly  dreaded  ; 
thus  the  Battak  and  the  Balinese  of  earlier  times 
did  so  only  with  the  bodies  of  persons  of  high  rank  ; 
in  Nias  the  corpse  of  a woman  who  has  died  in 
childbirth  is  removed  from  the  house  through  the 
lloor.  The  Minahassians  trj'  to  bewOder  the  soul 
of  a dead  person  by  running  quickly  a few  time.s 
round  the  hou.se  with  the  corpse.  This  is  probably 
the  origin  of  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  Muham- 
madans in  Java  and  elsewhere  in  the  Archipelago 
bury  their  dead.  The  Niassians  make  a special 
path  to  the  burial-place  to  mislead  the  soul.  It  is 
a common  practice,  when  returning  from  a funeral, 
to  erect  a forked  stalk  or  piece  of  wood  beliind 
oneself  on  the  road  to  keep  back  the  soul  (To- 
bufiku.  Sea  Dayaks,  Battak,  Niassians).  Others- 
block  up  the  road  with  poles  (Bum,  New  Guinea), 
or  light  fires  and  make  noise  (Sunda,  ISIinahassa, 
Bolan  Monondou,  Southern  Celebes,  Dutch  New 
Guinea;  among  Dayaks,  Battak,  and  Niassians). 
Some  tribes  make  the  coffin  as  narrow  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  dead  person  from  taking  one  of  the 
survivors  with  him  into  it  (Torajas,  Galelarese, 
Olo-Ngaju,  Niassians). 

14.  Mourning  customs. — The  Indonesians  as- 
sume that,  when  a person  has  died,  his  soul  is 
angry  at  renouncing  life  on  earth.  Afterwanls  it 
gets  used  to  its  new  condition,  but  at  first  it  is  in  a 
mood  dangerous  for  the  survivors,  'therefore  great 
care  is  recommended  for  the  first  few  days  after  a 
death  ; this  fear  has  given  rise  to  the  institution 
of  mourning  customs. 

During  the  first  days  after  a death  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a village  must  keep  perfect!}’  quiet.  No 
noise  must  be  made,  dancing  or  singing  is  for- 
bidden, music  must  not  be  heard,  rice  must  not  be 
pounded,  nor  coco-nuts  tlirown  down  from  the 
trees,  nor  shots  fired  ; in  fact,  they  go  so  far  as  to 
forbid  fishing,  sailing  on  the  water,  and  carrying 
goods  in  the  usual  way.  The  intention  is  that  no 
sound  should  meet  the  ear  of  the  soul  to  indicate 
the  way  to  its  home  ; people  try  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  it.  Such  injunctions  are  found  among 
all  Indonesian  peoples. 

In  the  mourning  clothing  of  the  Indonesians  is 
embodied  the  idea  of  hiding  from  the  departed 
spirit  or  making  oneself  unattractive  to  it  by  wear- 
ing old,  worn  clothes  ; but  these  clothes  have 
another  purpose  : the  wearer  wishes  to  make  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  similar  to  the  dead  pemon. 
Hence  the  Galelarese  wear  pieces  of  the  shroud 
as  clothes  or  as  wraps  round  the  wrists.  This  is 
found  in  the  Tanimbar  Islands  and  in  Southern 
Celebes.  It  is  also  advisable  to  wear  old  clothes 
or  clothes  no  longer  in  use,  because  the  souls  of 
the  departed  in  the  Land  of  Souls  are  supposed  tc^ 
wear  old-fashioned  clothes.  Thus  the  rule  survives 
here  and  there  to  wear  mourning  clothes  of  bark 
(Dayaks,  Central  Borneo,  Torajas),  or  to  return  in 
some  way  to  old  times  (Ceram,  Ambon,  Aru,  Boni). 
It  is  a wide-spread  custom  to  take  off  all  orna- 
ments, or  to  wrap  pieces  of  cloth  round  them,  (o 
prevent  them  from  being  seen. 

These  mourning  customs  are  observed  by  the 
nearest  relatives,  or  by  a wider  circle  when  the  de- 
ceased was  the  chief  of  a tribe.  Widows  and 
widowers  especially  have  to  beware  of  the  revenge 
of  the  soul.  They  must  have  their  hair  cut  or- 
shaved  off;  among  some  tribes  more  distant  rela- 
tives also  submit  to  this  rule  (New  Guinea,  Ilal- 
mahera,  Luan-Sermata,  Babar,  Timor,  Sarawak, 
Borneo,  Engano,  Battalnml).  In  Timor  alt  male 
subjects  shave  their  heads  at  the  death  of  .a  chii'f, 
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and  among  some  Dayak  tribes  tlie  serfs  do  so  at 
the  death  of  their  master.  Sometimes  this  shaving 
of  the  head  is  considered  as  the  laying  down  of  the 
ornament  of  the  hair,  but  more  probably  it  be- 
tokens a sacrifice  of  a part  of  oneself  to  save  the 
whole. 

Widows  and  widowers  must  also  hide  themselves 
from  the  souls  of  their  dead  mates  in  a special  way, 
namely,  by  covering  the  head  with  a mat  (Torajas), 
a piece  of  cotton  or  bark  (Babar,  Boni,  Kenyali 
Dayaks,  and  Battak),  a hat  or  cap  (Papuans,  Mina- 
hassians,  Bahau  Dayaks,  Olo-Ngaju,  Engano),  or  a 
net  (Papuans). 

One  of  the  mourning  customs  is  abstinence  from 
certain  food,  e.specially  daily  food ; hence  sago- 
cakes  are  eaten  instead  of  the  usual  sago-porridge 
(Papuans,  Galelarese,  Tobelorese) ; or  maize  in- 
stead of  the  daily  rice  (Torajas,  Minahassians, 
Dayaks) ; eating  in  the  house  of  death  is  not 
allowed  (Silindun,  S.-E.  Borneo,  Southern  Cele- 
bes) ; eating  is  allowed,  but  not  cooking  (Mina- 
hassa,  Minankabau) ; among  some  tribes  the 
widow  is  fed  (Engano,  Southern  Nias).  Several 
authorities  regard  these  customs  as  a renunciation 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
More  probably  they  are  attempts  to  be  taken  for 
souls,  and  thus  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  de- 
parted soul.  The  rationale  of  these  practices  is 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  do  not  eat — at  least 
not  in  the  same  way  as  men ; what  they  eat  is 
invisible ; hence  those  who  wish  to  pass  for  com- 
panions of  the  dead  must  pretend  not  to  eat ; 
therefore  they  leave  the  house,  or  the  food  is  put 
into  their  mouths  by  others. 

The  Indonesians  have  a short,  deep  mourning- 
time  and  a long,  light  mourning-time.  The  former 
is  generally  observed  by  a wide  circle  of  relatives, 
and  lasts  from  three  to  seven  days  (sometimes  also 
till  the  new  moon,  as  in  some  islands  of  the  Mo- 
luccas). The  light  mourning  is  observed  only  by 
widow  or  widower,  and  lasts  till  the  feast  of  the 
dead  has  been  celebrated,  when  the  soul  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  to  the  Land  of  Souls.  Among  some 
Dayak  and  Toraja  tribes  the  deep  mourning  is 
ended  liy  the  sacrifice  of  some  animal,  which 
pacifies  the  vexation  of  the  departed  soul.  This 
may  have  been  general  in  earlier  times. 

15.  Human  sacrifice. — The  fear  that  a person 
Avho  has  died,  especially  when  he  is  of  high  rank, 
wishes  to  have  a companion  in  his  misfortune,  has 
led  the  Indonesians  to  kill  a human  being,  that  the 
departed  soul  may  be  satisfied.  Afterwards  the 
thought  has  been  attached  to  this  custom  that 
the  victim  may  serve  the  dead  person  in  the  future 
life.  The  Indonesians  have  also  a bloodless  human 
sacrifice.  Among  the  Torajas  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Lake  Posso  and  among  the  Balinese,  when 
a chief  dies,  a family  of  slaves  who  are  to  live  in 
the  grave-hut  are  set  apart,  and  treated  as  souls  ; 
nobody  may  deny  them  anything,  or  talk  with 
them.  After  the  feast  of  the  dead  has  been  held, 
this  family  is  set  free,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
live  in  the  village  ; they  are  looked  on  as  dead. 
This  custom  must  also  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  Toba  Battak ; in  former  times  nobody  was 
billowed  to  give  shelter  or  food  to  such  slaves. 
Among  the  Buginese  and  the  Macassars  the  custom 
survives  to  the  present  day  that  the  slave,  male  or 
female,  who  receives  the  water  in  which  the  corpse 
of  a high-born  personage  is  washed  is  set  free.  The 
Baduis  in  the  west  of  Java,  who  guard  the  sacred 
graves  of  the  princes  of  Pajajaran,  are  most  likely 
descendants  from  such  a slave-family.  It  is  re- 
corded of  numerous  Indonesian  tribes  that  for  some 
nights  after  the  death  of  a person  watchers  are 
placed  on  the  grave,  that  the  dead  person  may  not 
feel  lonely.  This  bloodless  human  sacrifice  might 
■be  called  the  link  between  the  mourning  rites  and 


the  bloody  human  sacrifice  ; it  was  a preliminary 
measure,  which,  however,  did  not  do  away  with  the 
bloody  human  sacrifice. 

In  order  to  get  a victim  the  Torajas  go  out 
head-hunting,  or  buy  a slave  from  another  tribe. 
The  scalp  is  strijjped  off  the  head  ; with  it  the 
people  who  have  captured  the  head  dance  seven 
times  round  the  grave,  after  whicli  they  nail  bits 
of  the  scalp  on  the  coffin  and  the  posts  of  tlie  hut. 
The  leader  of  the  expedition  rips  up  the  widow’.s 
or  widower’s  mourning  baju  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
back,  and  cuts  off  a piece  from  the  other  mourning 
clothes.  The  Mountain  Torajas  sing  for  several 
days  round  the  victim  before  tliey  kill  him  ; then 
the  head  is  placed  on  the  sleeifing-mat  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  scalp  is  stripped  off  and  hung 
up  in  the  house.  In  former  days  head-hunting  on 
behalf  of  a dead  person  was  universal  in  Mina- 
hassa.  With  the  blood  of  the  person  killed  the 
woodwork  of  the  grave-hut  was  painted  red,  and 
the  heads  M ere  buried  by  the  side  of  the  grave. 
Among  the  Dayaks  in  S.-E.  Borneo  the  victim 
was  exorcized  on  the  evening  before  his  death, 
to  drive  the  soul  out  of  his  body ; hence  they 
thought  that  they  M'ere  killing  a soulless  man  the 
next  day.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  M’ere  burned, 
and  the  ashes  placed  M'ith  the  corpse  in  the  coffin. 
The  Kinjin  Dayaks  threw  the  heads  into  the  grave, 
and  placed  the  coffin  on  them.  In  Central  Borneo 
they  generally  bought  a person  of  another  tribe, 
whom  they  slowly  speared  to  death  ; the  body  was 
buried  under  the  pole  Miiicli  was  erected  in  honour 
of  the  dead  person,  and  the  head  M'as  placed  on  the 
top  of  it.  Among  the  tribes  in  the  district  round 
SaraM’ak  human  sacrifices  M’ere  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  victim  was  tied  to  the  grave,  and  left 
there  to  starve,  or  he  was  slain,  or  buried  alive ; 
generally  he  was  a slave  from  another  tribe.  In 
earlier  times  the  custom  of  finding  victims  must 
have  been  prevalent  among  the  Battak,  as  it  still 
is  among  tlie  Niassians.  In  Bali  it  has  died  out, 
but  there  are  indications  that  formerly  it  Mas 
deemed  necessary  to  offer  a human  sacrifice  for  a 
dead  person.  In  Sumba,  Savu,  and  Timor  the 
custom  existed,  and  continues  to  exist.  In  the 
first-mentioned  island  sometimes  thirty  men  were 
slain  for  one  chief.  Human  sacrifice  Mas  also  uni- 
versal among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Sometimes  a favourite  slave  M’as  given 
as  a companion  to  the  dead  person.  Under  the 
corpse  of  a brave  man  a bound  warrior  M’as  buried 
alive. 

The  meaning  of  human  sacrifice  is  generally  held 
to  be  that  it  gave  the  dead  man  a servant  to  attend 
on  him  in  his  future  life.  Taking  into  account, 
hoM’ever,  that  originally  there  were  no  slaves,  this 
conception  must  be  of  later  date ; besides,  the  con- 
ception formed  of  the  Land  of  Souls  is  incompatible 
M’ith  the  idea  of  servitude.  No  doubt  the  fear  of 
the  disappointed  soul  of  the  dead  man,  M'hich 
would  like  to  make  others  sharers  in  his  fate,  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  motives.  But  there  is 
another  reason : valour  secures  a foremost  place 
to  the  departed  soul  in  the  life  hereafter.  The 
human  sacrifice  was  intended  to  endow  the  de- 
parted man  with  a show  of  valour ; the  idea 
must  therefore  be  that  the  valour  displayed  in 
head-hunting  by  the  relatives  left  behind  M’ould 
profit  the  departed  soul.  This  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  by  the  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Torajas  and  Dayaks  of  enumerating  the  brave 
deeds  (M’hich  are  much  exaggerated)  of  the  de- 
ceased on  certain  occasions,  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  these  brave  deeds  M’ill  benefit  the  departed 
soul.  That  the  slaughter  of  slaves  must  be  of  a 
later  stage  than  head-hunting  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  those  slaves  had  nearly  always  to  be  from 
another  tribe. 
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16.  Widow  sacriiice. — Widow  sacrifice  occurred 
only  in  Java,  Bali,  and  Lombok.  (It  is  also  re- 
ported of  the  Bimanese  and  the  Orang-bfinuwa, 
but  this  is  open  to  doubt. ) It  has  been  said  that 
widow  sacrifice  was  universal,  and  that  the  mourn- 
ing rites  are  a mitigation  of  that  custom  ; but  this 
is  not  probable.  In  Java  and  Bali  widow  sacrifice 
has  undoubtedly  been  introduced  under  Hindu 
influence.  In  Java  women  vowed  that  they  would 
follow  their  husbands  in  death,  and  insisted  on 
being  burned  with  the  corpse.  The  last  recorded 
widow  sacrifice  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
cent,  in  the  empire  of  Balambanan  in  East  Java. 
At  that  time  women  were  stabbed  with  a dagger. 
They  carried  a turtle-dove  with  them,  in  which  the 
soul  was  supposed  to  soar  up. 

In  Bali  the  burning  of  widows  exists  up  to  the 
present  day,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  attempts  of 
the  Government  to  prevent  it.  Only  women  of 
the  second  and  third  castes  are  burned.  Among 
the  Brahmans  widow-burning  is  rare ; and  the 
fourth  caste  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost  required  for 
the  ceremony.  Widow  sacrifice  is  perfectly  volun- 
tary. As  soon  as  they  have  offered  themselves 
they  are  considered  as  saints  ; offerings  are  made 
to  them,  and  all  their  wishes  are  satisfied ; they 
are  in  a state  of  exaltation  about  all  the  delights 
which  await  them  in  heaven.  Their  death  raises 
their  relatives  also  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Widows  are  burned  alive,  or  they  kill  themselves 
beforehand  by  falling  upon  a dagger.  In  Bali  also 
the  turtle-dove  is  used  to  convey  the  soul  to  higher 
regions. 

17.  Sacrifices  to  the  dead. — Sacrifices  to  the 
dead  are  not  voluntary  gifts ; the  dead  are  receiv- 
ing what  is  due  to  them,  i.e.  their  own  possessions. 
Originally  there  was  no  private  property ; every- 
thing was  the  common  property  of  a group  of 
people  ; there  was  no  question  of  offerings  to  the 
dead  ; they  were  not  necessary,  for  the  feeling  of 
individuality  was  so  undeveloped  that  there  was 
no  thought  of  an  independent  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death.  The  first  individual  possessions  were 
no  doubt  hunting  trophies  and,  in  a wider  sense,  all 
personal  adornments.  These  ornaments  were,  of 
course,  taken  into  the  grave,  as  they  were  supposed 
to  be  of  no  use  to  anybody  but  the  deceased. 

The  offerings  to  the  dead  are  paid  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  deceased ; sometimes  presents 
are  added,  but  this  is  not  essential,  and  is  done 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  survivors  than  for  that  of 
the  dead  ; these  presents  are  returned  later.  The 
Indonesians  exert  themselves,  therefore,  during 
-their  lives  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes  and 
sacrificial  animals  which  may  be  given  to  them  at 
their  death.  The  distribution  of  the  inheritance 
is  also  connected  with  the  offerings  to  tlie  dead. 
As  a rule,  the  inheritance  is  not  divided  ; but,  if  it 
is,  tliis  takes  place  only  after  the  great  festival  of 
the  dead,  because  first  all  expenses  must  be  paid 
from  the  inheritance.  Generally  the  dead  man 
receives  the  mat  on  which  he  slept,  his  clothes, 
cooking-pan,  rice,  water,  betel,  tobacco,  valuables, 
and  ornaments. 

In  earlier  times,  when  giving  possessions  to  the 
departed  soul  to  take  with  him,  people  were 
prompted  by  fear  of  tbe  dead  man’s  envy,  if  he 
should  see  that  his  property  was  used  by  his 
descendants,  rather  than  by  the  wish  that  the  gifts 
might  be  useful  to  hun  in  the  life  hereafter.  This 
fear  must  have  given  rise  to  the  custom  of  giving 
the  possessions  of  the  dead  to  others  (New  Guinea, 
some  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  Minankabau). 

At  present  the  Indonesians  are  universally  of 
opinion  that  the  departed  soul  really  uses  these 
objects,  or  rather  their  souls,  in  the  life  hereafter  ; 
and  in  order  to  detach  the  soul  from  the  objects,  the 
food  offered  must  be  cooked  and  the  objects  broken. 


It  is  also  usual  to  give  the  deceased  some  trees 
of  his  plantation ; these  trees  are  then  cut  down 
(New  Guinea,  Moluccas,  Halmahera,  Minahas>;i, 
Borneo,  Engano,  Nias,  Malacca). 

The  conviction  that  the  departed  soul  makes 
use  only  of  the  soul  of  his  possessions  must  have 
led  primitive  men  to  spare  the  real  objects,  and  to 
present  the  dead  person  only  with  representations 
of  them.  For  this  reason  shrouds  and  coffins  are 
painted  with  figures  of  men  and  animals ; the 
Dayaks  give  two  boards  to  their  dead,  on  which 
all  kinds  of  desirable  objects  are  represented. 
Arms  especially,  so  valuable  to  the  Indonesians, 
are  copied  in  wood  and  given  to  the  dead  man 
(Key  Islands,  Burn,  Halmahera,  Batu  Islands, 
Malacca).  All  other  property  of  the  deceased  is 
only  exhibited  and  put  away  again  after  the 
funeral. 

Many  of  the  tribes  provide  the  dead  person  with 
money  (Madagascar,  Battaland,  Nias,  Timor,  Hal- 
mahera, Macassar,  Central  Celebes,  Borneo),  w Inch 
is  laid  on  his  eyes,  in  his  mouth,  on  his  breast,  or 
in  his  hand.  It  is  supposed  that  he  can  procure 
something  for  the  money  in  the  Land  of  Souls ; 
but  this  interpretation  is  of  later  date.  The  monej- 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  dead  man’s  pro- 
perty, which  is  given  to  him  to  take  with  him,  or 
as  an  indemnification  for  all  the  rest  of  his  property 
which  is  not  given  to  him. 

The  Indonesian  thinks  it  of  the  higliest  import- 
ance that  at  least  one  sacrificial  animal  should  be 
slain  at  his  funeral,  and  this  is  universally  done  in 
the  Archipelago.  Often  at  the  funeral  of  a man  of 
rank  so  many  animals  are  butchered  that  a great 
many  of  tliem  remain  unused.  Among  agricul- 
tural peoples,  like  the  Indonesians,  cattle  con- 
stitute the  greatest  riches,  and  in  order  to  be 
rich  in  the  life  hereafter  the  dead  man  must  there- 
fore take  cattle  with  him.  Among  those  that 
have  become  Muhammadan  the  animal  slain  at 
the  funeral  is  considered  as  a beast  to  ride  on 
across  the  bridge  to  the  future  life.  It  is  also 
customary  to  kill  one  or  more  horses  for  the  de- 
arted  soul  (Madagascar,  Battaland,  Rotti,  Timor, 
umba).  There  are  also  a few  records  of  dog- 
sacrifice  (New  Guinea,  Leti,  Rotti,  and  among 
the  Bahaus  in  Borneo). 

18.  Lingering  of  the  soul  temporarily  near  the 
grave  or  the  house. — The  soul  of  the  dead  person 
does  not  go  to  Hades  immediately  after  deatli,  but 
roves  about  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  grave  ; therefore  the  Indonesian  builds  a liut 
on  the  grave  as  an  abode  for  the  soul.  In  the 
house  of  the  dead  man  a kind  of  bed  of  state  is 
arranged  for  his  use,  near  which  his  property  is 
exhibited  and  a light  is  burned  every  evening. 
This  bed  of  state  is  left  from  three  to  forty  days 
(Galelarese,  Ambonese,  Torajas,  Philippine  Islands, 
Dayaks,  Miiiankabauians).  The  third  daj^  after 
death  plays  an  important  part  among  the  Indo- 
nesians, for  they  hold  the  belief  that  the  soul  is 
unconscious  of  tbe  death  of  the  body,  and  does  not 
find  it  out  before  the  third  day  after  death.  Gener- 
ally the  soul  of  the  person  \vho  has  just  died  must 
first  be  convinced  of  his  death  by  the  souls  of  the 
departed  (Dayaks,  Galelarese,  Battak,  Niassians). 
The  native  Christians  in  the  Moluccas  .spend  this 
day,  therefore,  in  prayer  and  psalm-singing.  For 
the  same  reason  people  attach  great  importance  to 
having  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  with  them  in 
their  native  country,  that  the  soul  may  immedi- 
ately have  the  souls  of  the  departed  of  his  own 
tribe  as  companions.  When  a person  dies  abroad, 
his  friends,  if  possible,  take  his  skeleton  with 
them,  or  only  tlie  head.  If  this  is  impossible, 
they  take  at  least  his  clothes,  his  hair,  or  rarely 
(in  Ankola)  some  earth  from  the  .spot  where  he  has 
died.  If  they  cannot  get  any  part  of  his  coi-jr-^e, 
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a doll  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  him  (Papuans, 
Galelarese,  Ankolaians).  The  objects  mentioned 
are  used  as  a medium  to  convey  the  soul  of  the 
departed  to  his  native  country.  The  soul  remains 
bound  to  the  corpse,  to  the  earth,  till  the  great 
festival  of  the  dead  has  been  celebrated.  This 
celebration  cannot  take  place  until  all  the  flesh 
has  been  consumed ; for  until  then  the  soul 
‘ stinks,’  and  is  not  admitted  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  feast  of  the  dead 
is  the  collecting  of  the  bones  of  the  deceased, 
which  are  then  buried  or  put  away  in  a cave 
(Central  Celebes,  Aru  and  Key  Islands,  Ceram, 
Timor  Laut,  Halmahera,  Buru,  Timor,  Borneo, 
Battaland,  Nias).  Sometimes  (as  in  Nias)  all  these 
solemnities  are  performed  only  with  the  head  of 
the  dead  man.  Many  Indonesian  tribes  take  the 
bones  to  a cavern,  which  they  consider  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 

19.  Burning  of  corpses.— Generally  corpses  are 
buried  in  the  ground,  or  placed  on  a scaflbld  or  in 
a tree.  One  tribe  sometimes  practises  different 
methods.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  flesh 
must  be  decayed  before  the  soul  is  really  soul, 
and  for  this  purpose  coroses  are  burned  among  the 
Dayaks,  Battak,  and  Balinese.  The  Dayaks  in 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  division  bury  the  bodies, 
and  then  at  the  festival  of  the  dead  burn  the  bones. 
This  custom  is  also  prevalent  among  some  Dayak 
tribes  in  Sarawak ; corpses  of  chiefs  are  often 
burned  two  or  three  days  after  death.  Among 
the  Battak,  only  the  Karo  Battak  and  some  more 
Northern  tribes  burn  the  bones  of  their  dead. 
The  ashes  and  the  remnants  of  the  bones  are 
gathered  in  earthen  pots  and  entombed.  One  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Karo  Battak,  the  Marga  Sim- 
biring,  put  the  pots  with  the  ashes  into  miniature 
vessels,  and  let  these  float  down  the  river.  Among 
the  Balinese,  cremation  is  in  direct  relation  to 
metempsychosis ; for  this  enables  a soul  to  ascend 
to  heaven,  and  descend  from  there  to  the  earth  to 
animate  another  body.  The  souls  of  those  whose 
bodies  have  not  been  burned  become  spectres,  or 
ghosts.  The  corpses  of  people  of  rank  are  some- 
times burned  only  a few  days  after  death.  In- 
vestigations have  made  it  certain  that  cremation 
is  not  originally  an  Indonesian  custom,  hut  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Hindus. 

20.  Conducting  the  soul  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 
— When  the  soul  has  got  quite  clear  of  the  body 
because  all  the  flesh  has  decayed,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  it  various  objects  to  take  with  it  on  its 
way  to  the  Land  of  Souls  at  the  feast  of  the  dead ; 
it  must  also  be  ‘conducted’  there.  This  is  done 
by  the  priests  and  priestesses  whose  soul-substance 
leaves  their  bodies  in  their  songs,  and  conducts 
the  soul  of  the  departed  to  the  Land  of  Souls. 
Among  the  Papuans  the  bones  of  the  departed  are 
wrapped  up  into  a parcel  and  carried  round  in  the 
dance  ; afterwards  they  are  collected  and  put  into 
a hut,  round  which  the  people  dance  faster  and 
faster  till  at  last  they  run  back  to  the  village.  By 
this  dance  the  soul  is  led  or,  rather,  driven  away. 
Ajnong  the  Galelarese  the  feast  of  the  dead  con- 
sists chiefly  in  performing  dances,  which  after  some 
days  end  in  the  people  running  four  times  round 
the  house  of  the  family,  and  four  times  round  the 

frave ; on  this  occasion  a daughter  or  sister  of  the 
ead  man  arrays  herself  like  a warrior  ; she  repre- 
sents the  deceased,  and  as  such  is  treated  with 
homage  and  reverence  by  the  guests.  The  Tohe- 
lorese  keep  the  feast  of  the  dead  for  several  dead 
persons  at  the  same  time,  whose  bones  are  wrapped 
up  in  a piece  of  cotton  and  placed  in  the  temple. 
On  this  occasion  the  priests  are  supposed  to  deliver 
the  souls  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits  and  convey 
them  safely  to  their  destination.  After  the  feast 
the  bones  are  placed  on  scaflblds  round  the  temple. 


and  left  there  to  decay,  or  they  are  taken  to  a 
small  island,  pointed  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
Sumbanese  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
trouble  men  in  many  ways ; through  the  feast  of 
the  dead  they  find  rest,  i.e.  they  settle  finally  in 
tlie  Land  of  Souls.  The  Sundanese  have  a ferry- 
man, who  is  summoned  by  the  priests  during  tlie 
feast  of  the  dead  to  ferry  the  souls  to  the  island 
where  they  are  supposed  to  assemble.  In  the 
Luan  Sernata  islands  a very  old  person  calls  upon 
the  souls  to  place  themselves  in  a diminutive 
vessel,  which  is  then  buried  by  the  side  of  the 
grave.  In  the  island  of  Babar  only  the  skulls  are 
dug  up  from  the  graves ; they  get  something  to 
eat  at  the  feast  of  the  dead,  after  which  the  women 
take  them  to  a cavern.  In  Central  Celebes  the 
feasts  of  the  dead  are  very  elaborate.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  feast  the  souls  are  summoned  ; the  next 
day  the  bones  are  dug  up ; they  are  cleaned  and 
wrapped  up  in  white  bast.  Among  some  tribes 
they  are  provided  with  a mask  -with  a human 
face.  These  collections  of  bones  are  placed  in 
huts  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  temple.  The 
priestesses  are  constantly  engaged  in  conducting 
souls  to  the  Land  of  Souls  through  their  songs, 
and  to  illustrate  this  dramatically  the  bones  are 
now  and  then  carried  round  the  temple.  The 
tiwah,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  of  the  Dayaks  in  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  division  of  Borneo  is  gener- 
ally very  extensive.  Three  days  before  the  feast 
commences,  a chest  containing  the  bones  is  placed 
in  a hut  built  for  the  purpose,  where  it  is  decor- 
ated, and  where  the  dead  person  receives  some- 
thing to  eat.  The  priest  summons  Tempon  telon, 
the  Dayak  Charon,  to  convey  the  souls  to  the 
Land  of  Souls ; he  himself  also  accompanies  them, 
and  in  his  song  he  informs  the  assembled  guests 
what  place  he  reaches  on  his  journey.  At  this 
feast  the  bones  of  those  who  have  been  buried  in 
the  earth  are  dug  up,  and  in  festive  procession 
they  are  carried  to  the  sandong,  the  family  grave. 
They  cross  the  water  in  native  boats.  When  the 
bones  have  been  entombed  in  the  family  grave, 
the  priestesses  dance  round  it,  and  pray  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  previously  been  interred  in  this 
grave  to  welcome  kindly  the  newly  arrived  souls. 
A separate  ceremony  takes  place  to  convey  the 
souls  of  the  offerings  to  the  Land  of  Souls.  The 
whole  ceremony  is  concluded  with  a sumptuous 
banquet,  at  which  the  older  people  are  supposed  to 
drink  palm-wine  with  the  souls  from  the  Land  of 
Souls.  With  another  Dayak  tribe  (the  Manyan) 
the  priestess  relates  that  she  sees  the  souls  chase 
a pig  without  being  able  to  catch  it;  the  newly 
arrived  soul  kills  the  animal  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  since  this  is  the  pig  which  has  been  killed 
for  him  at  his  funeral.  The  Dayaks  of  Sarawak 
make  a vessel  of  bamboo,  and  call  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  winds  to  convey  the  souls.  On  account  of 
the  expense  of  the  feast  Avhich  must  be  held  when 
the  bones  of  the  dead  are  dug  up,  the  Battak 
celebrate  it  only  with  the  bones  of  people  of  rank  ; 
these  souls  then  go  to  the  Land  of  Souls,  and 
gradually  rise  in  rank  tiU  they  are  gods ; the  souls 
of  the  common  people,  for  whom  this  feast  is  not 
held,  continue  to  wander  about  on  earth.  Even 
among  the  Indonesian  tribes  who  have  been  con- 
verted to  Islam,  this  feast  of  the  dead,  at  which 
the  departed  soul  is  conveyed  to  the  Land  of  Souls, 
survives.  It  is  generally  celebrated  on  the  fortieth 
or  hundredth  day  after  death. 

21.  Experiences  on  the  way  to  the  Land  of 
Souls. — The  priest  or  priestess  conducts  the  soul 
to  the  Land  of  Souls,  because,  according  to  the  idea 
of  the  Indonesians,  there  are  many  difficulties  to 
be  overcome— e.y.,  the  climbing  of  high  moun- 
tains and  the  crossing  of  rivers  ; the  Dayaks  even 
speak  of  passing  through  a cataract  of  fire.  Some 
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tribes  believe  that  it  is  a dog  (Sarawak,  Olo- 
Ngaju),  others  that  it  is  a hog  (Minahassa,  Cen- 
tral Celebes),  that  keeps  watch  ; in  order  to  pass 
the  animal  the  soul  gives  it  a hard  nut  (Central 
Celebes)  or  a bead  (Sarawak)  to  eat ; while  the 
animal  is  trying  to  chew  the  hard  object,  the  soul 
can  pass  unmolested.  It  is  a common  idea  that 
there  is  a guardian  in  the  Land  of  Souls  who 
interrogates  the  souls.  In  Central  Celebes  he  is 
called  Lankoda,  and  is  a smith  by  trade.  Un- 
married people  and  those  who  have  never  been 
incontinent  receive  a blow  on  their  knees,  which 
prevents  them  from  going  on  ; also  the  souls  of 
men  who  have  never  killed  any  one  are  not  allowed 
to  pass  undisturbed.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
huhan  of  the  Dayaks : the  soul  of  a chaste  man 
is  pushed  into  a ditch,  and  that  of  a chaste  woman 
crushed  by  a trunk  of  a tree  (the  ditch  represents 
a vagina,  the  tree  a penis).  Among  the  Mina- 
hassa the  guardian  of  heaven  is  Makawalang, 
who  treats  the  souls  of  the  rich  to  a piece  of  pork, 
but  sends  away  those  of  the  poor.  According  to 
the  Macassars,  the  guardian  of  heaven  asks  the 
souls  whether  they  have  faithfully  observed  the 
duties  imposed  by  Islam.  Among  the  Orang  Lorn 
in  Bafika  the  guardian  of  heaven  is  called  Ake 
Antak.  An  aged  person  always  whispers  to  the 
corpse  what  it  has  to  answer  to  the  questions  of 
this  spirit.  In  Ankola  two  spirits  are  supposed  to 
keep  watch  near  a trap.  If  the  soul  answers  to 
their  questions  with  lies,  the  trap  comes  down  and 
the  soul  is  crushed  to  death.  Among  the  Karo 
Battak  it  is  Bapa  nibadabadia,  ‘ the  illustrious 
father-guardian,’  who  questions  the  souls,  chiefly 
concerning  the  way  in  which  they  have  died  (this 
being,  in  Indonesian  thought,  closely  connected 
with  the  character  of  their  earthly  life)  ; he  makes 
the  souls  pass  over  a plank  which  lies  across  a 
precipice  ; then  he  draws  back  the  plank,  and  the 
souls  are  separated  from  the  earth  for  ever.  In 
Nias  the  guardian  of  heaven  is  called  Kalekamd  ; 
he  inquires  about  the  deeds  of  the  people  on 
earth,  and  about  the  number  of  feasts  they  have 
given.  When  he  judges  a soul  to  be  evil,  he 
makes  him  cross  the  river  on  the  edge  of  a sword  ; 
the  soul  wounds  his  feet,  falls  into  the  water, 
and  dies.  Many  Papuan  tribes  also  believe  in  a 
guardian  of  heaven ; he  admits  to  the  city  of  souls 
only  those  who  have  brought  something. 

An  idea  common  to  all  conceptions  of  the  here- 
after is  that  the  soul  has  to  cro.ss  a sea  ; this  belief 
found  its  origin  in  the  sun,  which  crossed  the  sea 
every  day  on  its  way  to  the  Land  of  Souls  imder 
the  earth.  It  is  only  with  further  development 
that  this  notion  has  begun  to  play  an  ethical  part 
in  the  ideas  about  retribution.  Originally  the 
coffin  must  have  been  the  vessel  in  which  the  soul 
was  supposed  to  cross  the  sea.  The  Torajas, 
Dayaks,  and  Niassians  still  use  words  for  ‘ eoAin  ’ 
which  have  also  the  meaning  of  ‘vessel.’  Some 
tribes  put  the  corpses  in  vessels  even  to  this  day 
(some  Dayak  tribes,  Karo  Battak,  in  the  Moluc- 
cas) ; the  Kayans  give  an  oar  to  the  dead  person. 
In  the  Moluccas  and  in  New  Guinea  the  dead 
receive  miniature  vessels  in  which  to  make  the 
voyage. 

Among  the  tribes  who  lived  far  inland,  the  idea 
of  the  sea  gradually  gave  place  to  that  of  a river, 
across  which  a bridge  was  laid  (Central  Celebes, 
Southern  Celebes,  Minahassa,  New  Guinea,  Borneo, 
Sunda,  Battaland).  This  bridge  consists  of  a plank 
or  tree  trimk,  which  bends  and  rocks  violently 
when  it  is  crossed,  or  it  is  a sword,  or  at  least 
something  as  sharp  as  a sword  (Galelarese,  Bahaus, 
Niassians).  It  is  only  among  the  Papuans  that  we 
find  the  idea  of  a snake  serving  as  a bridge  to  the 
Land  of  Souls. 

22.  Retribution. — The  Indonesians  have  no  idea 


of  retribution,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ; yet 
they  try  men  by  a moral  standard.  Whether  they 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Land  of  Souls  is  made 
dependent  on  the  possession  of  some  virtues : 
valour,  liberality  (and  in  connexion  with  this, 
riches),  the  gift  of  eloquence,  or  the  observance 
of  the  marriage-duty.  Killing  an  enemy  after  the 
death  of  a chief  had  also  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing the  chief  with  the  character  of  valour.  The 
souls  of  some  people  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Land  of  Souls ; in  the  idea  of  the  Indonesians  they 
either  have  their  own  City  of  Souls  or  continue  to 
wander  about  on  earth.  They  are  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  perished  suddenly  by  some  acci- 
dent, of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  battle, 
of  suicides,  and  of  those  who  have  died  of  smallpox, 
leprosy,  or  cholera.  Such  a sudden  death  was 
regarded  as  a judgment  of  tlie  gods  : they  had 
offended  in  some  way  or  other,  and  therefore  the 
gods  had  suddenly  cut  off  their  lives.  People  are 
afraid  of  these  souls : their  bodies  are  often  left 
unburied,  and,  if  they  are  buried,  this  is  done 
without  any  ceremonial.  Some  Indonesian  tribes 
have  notions  about  retribution  which  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  other  peoples  — e.g.,  when 
thieves  are  condemned  to  carry  for  ever  the  things 
stolen  by  them  (Battak,  Southern  Celebes,  Sanir 
Islands),  or  when  souls  have  to  pass  through  a lire 
in  which  those  of  the  bad  perish  and  those  of  the 
good  are  uninjured. 

23.  The  Land  of  Souls.  — The  course  of  the 
sun,  which  disappears  in  the  West  every  day,  and 
is  supposed  to  take  the  souls  with  it  to  the  land 
of  the  dead,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Land 
of  Souls  was  situated  in  the  West,  and  also  to 
the  custom  of  indicating  the  age  of  people  by  the 
different  positions  of  the  sun  ; thus  the  word  for 
‘setting  of  the  sun’  is  used  for  ‘dying’  (Torajas, 
Macassars,  inhabitants  of  Halmahera,  Ankola, 
Battaland).  Allied  to  this  is  the  custom  of  build- 
ing houses  with  the  ridge  from  East  to  West,  the 
entrance  facing  the  West,  so  that  a person,  on 
entering  the  house,  will  have  his  face  turned  to 
the  rising  sun.  For  the  same  reason  corpses  are 
buried  from  East  to  W est ; or,  in  places  where  the 
Land  of  Souls  is  no  longer  supposed  to  be  in  the 
West,  with  the  feet  in  the  direction  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  Many  peoples  think  that  the  Land 
of  Souls  is  under  the  earth,  and  they  look  upon 
chasms  and  caves  as  being  passages  leading  to 
it.  Originally  all  the  Indonesians  believed  in  the 
under  world,  as  may  be  seen  from  data  still  extant. 
At  present  many  imagine  the  Land  of  Souls  to  be 
on  the  earth — on  a mountain  or  in  a valley.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Central  Celebes 
it  lies  in  the  land  which  is  their  original  home, 
so  that  the  direction  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
lie  also  shows  where  the  people  have  come  from. 
The  religious  conviction  of  the  Tengerese  and  the 
Baduis  (both  in  Java)  has  had  a share  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Land  of  Souls : the  former 
consider  it  to  be  the  volcano  of  Bromo,  the  latter 
the  tombs  of  the  last  princes  of  the  empire  of 
Pajajaran. 

The  views  about  life  in  the  Land  of  Souls  har- 
monize fairly  well  among  the  ditterent  tribes. 
Two  features  in  them  are  strongly  marked  : life  in 
the  realm  of  the  dead  is  simply  a continuation  of 
the  life  on  earth ; he  who  was  important  here  is 
important  there ; he  who  was  of  no  consequence 
here  is  of  no  consequence  there.  The  second 
feature  is  that  there  are  difl'eront  divisions  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead  ; in  every  division  the  souls  who 
have  died  in  the  same  way  live  together : those 
who  liave  perished  in  warfare  live  in  one  village, 
those  who  have  been  drowned  or  committed  suicide, 
etc.,  live  in  others.  Certain  actions  are  done  in 
the  Land  of  Souls  contrary  to  the  way  in  which 
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tliey  are  done  on  earth  : thus  the  souls  give  each 
other  things  with  the  left  hand ; the  language  of 
the  souls  is  the  same  as  that  of  men,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  Land  of  Souls  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  their  meaning  on  earth  ; e.y.,  ‘black’ 
there  means  ‘ white,’  ‘ backward  ’ means  ‘ forward,’ 
etc.  (Borneo,  Ceram,  Halmahera). 

Some  tribes  believe  that  the  hereafter  consists 
of  layers,  generally  seven,  one  above  the  other. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  belief  that 
the  soul  dies  several  times — three,  seven,  or  nine  ; 
finally,  it  turns  to  water  or  dew  (Torajas,  Macas- 
sars, Dayaks,  Balinese),  a tree  or  a species  of  grass,  a 
fruit  or  a blossom  (Dayaks,  Karo  Battak,  Papuans), 
earth  (Minankabauians),  an  animal  (Niassians, 
Minankabauians,  Papuans).  This  belief  is  another 
proof  of  how  material  the  soul  is  thought  to  be. 
When  it  has  died  a few  times,  it  finally  becomes 
soul  - substance,  and  animates  another  part  of 
nature.  If,  e.g.,  the  soul  which  has  been  converted 
into  dew  or  into  a fruit  is  eaten,  a new  man  is 
animated. 

24.  Nature  of  the  souls  worshipped. — About  the 
Land  of  Souls  and  the  life  of  the  soul  the  Indo- 
nesians are  indifierent ; but  there  is  frequent  inter- 
course between  the  souls  and  the  living  people, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  greater  or  less  reverence 
which  the  people  feel  for  the  souls  (the  difference 
between  the  souls  of  the  departed  and  spirits  which 
have  always  been  consiclered  as  such  is  often 
hardly  noticeable).  For  the  souls  of  the  departed 
continue  to  live  with  their  descendants ; they  are 
feared  for  their  superior  power,  but  they  are  also 
looked  up  to  for  help  in  the  daily  Avork  ; they  have 
power  over  rain,  and  they  accompany  the  living  in 
war.  The  souls  punish  with  bad  crops,  illness,  or 
death,  when  i\iQ'Adat  (‘customary  law’)  is  not 
observed.  Therefore  the  living  always  try  to 
conceal  from  them  careless  observance  of  the  old 
customs.  Thus  an  oath  Avhich  has  been  made  must 
be  kept.  The  Indonesians  have  a strong  sense  of 
justice,  and,  when  they  know  that  they  are  wrong, 
they  do  not  think  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  help 
of  their  ancestors.  The  souls  of  the  departed  have 
a very  exclusive  character ; the  souls  reverenced 
by  one  tribe  will  not  help  members  of  another. 
The  Indonesians  cannot  form  a conception  of  a 
universal  God.  Strangers  may  violate  the  ' Adat 
without  being  punished  by  the  souls,  but  the  latter 
avenge  themselves  in  this  case  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  or  their  descendants,  over  Avhom  they 
have  power ; this  punishment  can  be  averted  only 
by  killing  the  offender. 

Among  the  Karo  Battak  the  souls  of  stillborn 
children,  or  children  who  have  died  before  teething, 
are  honoured  with  sacrifices,  Avhich  induce  them  to 
avert  illness  from  the  house  and  to  grant  the  Avishes 
of  their  relatives.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago it  is  chiefly  the  souls  of  those  Avho  have 
perished  in  warfare  and  Avho  have  died  by  accident 
that  are  reverenced  as  helps  by  their  living  rela- 
tives. Very  often  the  Indonesian  does  not  realize 
what  souls  he  invokes,  as  he  very  rarely  mentions 
them  by  name. 

The  souls  of  people  Avho  have  called  into  life  a 
new  state  of  things  are  worshipped.  So  in  Java 
every  village  Avorships  the  soul  of  the  man  Avho 
founded  the  village  or  first  cultivated  the  land. 
At  the  beginning  of  every  year  a village-feast  is 
held  in  his  honour.  In  many  islands  of  the  Mo- 
luccas the  founder  of  the  village  is  reverenced ; 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  him  when  a disaster  is  im- 
minent. This  is  found  also  among  the  Galelarese, 
Minahassians,  and  Niassians.  An  even  more 
natural  object  for  adoration  is  the  soul  of  a man 
Avho  has  brought  about  a great  change  in  the 
economic  or  political  state  of  things — e.g.,  the  first 
tiller  of  the  soil,  the  first  smith,  etc. 


25.  Accidental  meetings  with  souls.  — As  the 
Indonesians  believe  that  many  souls  Avander  about 
on  earth,  they  must  sometimes  come  in  contact 
with  them.  So  there  are  stories  relating  how  some 
one  has  seen  a soul,  and  as  a rule  the  consequence 
is  that  he  dies  soon  after.  It  is  generally  believed 
that,  when  a dog  hoAvls  without  reason,  it  is  seeing 
a soul  or  a spirit.  This  poAver  of  seeing  spirits  is 
often  ascribed  to  chickens,  cats  (JSIacassars  and 
Battak),  and  pigs  (Niassians).  Occasionally  a 
spirit  or  soul  copulates  Avith  a Avoman,  and  the 
result  is  an  ‘ albino  ’ — a timorous  person  Avho  is 
afraid  of  the  society  of  his  felloAv-men  and  soon 
Avithdraws  to  the  Avood — or  a man  endowed  with 
supernatural  strength.  Some  peoples  pretend  that 
they  can  perceive  footprints  of  souls  in  ashes  Avhich 
are  scattered  on  the  floor  for  this  purpose  ; these 
footprints  are  either  transverse  or  only  as  large 
as  the  joint  of  a linger  (Philippine  Islands,  Central 
Timor,  S.E.  of  Borneo,  Aiikola,  Battaland).  When 
a soul  returns  to  the  house,  it  generally  makes  its 
presence  knoAvn  by  imitating  the  noise  of  some  one 
moving  or  dropping  all  kinds  of  household  articles. 
When  a soul  or  spirit  speaks  to,  hits,  or  bites  a 
person,  the  consequences  are  generally  bad ; a 
headache,  fever,  or  a feeling  of  illness  ensues.  An 
irritating  eruption  of  the  skin,  shingles,  and  similar 
diseases  are  also  attributed  to  contact  Avith  a spirit 
or  soul. 

26.  Incidental  worship  of  souls.  — At  such 
casual  meetings  there  is  no  question  of  adoration. 
Reverential  acts  generally  take  place  in  the  house, 
because  the  souls  of  the  departed  usually  stay  in 
places  Avhere  they  lived  during  their  lives.  At 
feasts  the  souls  of  the  departed  always  get  a share  ; 
it  is  placed  in  the  attic,  or  in  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
the  places  Avhere  the  souls  are  supposed  to  reside. 
But  the  souls  receive  a share  not  only  of  the  food, 
but  of  everything  that  is  made  in  the  Aullage  or 
outside  it ; if  a house  is  built,  the  souls  get  a minia- 
ture dAvelling  (Torajas,  Gorontalese,  Galelarese, 
Dayaks  ; the  Torajas  also  make  miniature  smithies 
and  salt  factories  for  the  souls)  ; if  a rice  field  is 
made,  a small  garden  is  specially  laid  out  for  the 
souls  (Niassians,  Minahassians,  Torajas). 

27.  Worship  of  souls  in  houses  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose.  — The  souls  AA'orshipped 
in  the  homes  are  naturally  the  ancestors  of  the 
family  living  there.  Besides  these,  there  are  an- 
cestral souls  that  look  after  the  interests  of  all 
the  village.  These  are  the  souls  of  chiefs  and 
brave  warriors,  who  protected  the  inhabitants  of 
their  oaati  village  during  their  lives,  and  continue 
to  do  so  noAv  that  they  are  dead.  For  them  a home 
is  buUt — a temple.  We  find  such  houses  among 
nearly  all  Indonesian  tribes  ; and,  Avhere  they  are 
no  longer  extant,  there  are  usually  indications  that 
they  did  exist.  We  sometimes  read  that  souls, 
battling  for  the  people  in  Avar,  live  in  the  temple 
(Timor,  Halmahera,  Central  Celebes,  Nias),  but  the 
village  guardian  spirit  has  joined  them.  Where, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Government,  warfare 
has  been  made  impossible,  as  among  the  Macassars 
and  Buginese,  only  the  village  guardian  spirit  is 
Avorshipped  in  the  temple.  When  the  people  go  to 
Avar,  sacrifices  are  made  in  the  temple,  and  the  souls 
are  asked  to  march  Avith  them  ; as  a rule  nobody  is 
alloAved  to  enter  the  building  till  the  warriors  have 
returned.  But  ofl'erings  are  also  made  in  the  temple 
when  a general  disaster  visits  the  village,  or  Avhen 
the  people  join  in  Avork  of  a general  nature,  such  as 
planting  or  reaping  rice.  Some  tribes  keep  the 
captured  skulls  of  enemies  in  the  temple  (Papuans, 
Dayaks  of  SaraAvak,  Torajas) ; among  the  Niassians 
the  idols  in  the  temple  are  touched  Avith  the  skulls. 
Even  among  such  tribes  as  the  Kailians  and  the 
Luwuians  in  Celebes,  Avho  have  adopted  Muham- 
madanism, heads  of  slain  enemies  are  preserved  in 
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the  temple,  which  in  other  respects  has  more  or  less 
assumed  a Muhammadan  character. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  chiefs  is  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  general  interest  with  their  fellow- 
villagers  (=  relatives).  The  souls  of  the  departed 
chiefs,  however,  must  also  have  a share  in  the  con- 
sultations of  their  descendants ; therefore  the 
temple  of  the  village  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
council-house  (Solor,  Halmahera,  Central  Celebes, 
Borneo,  Nias,  Battaland). 

The  temples  are  mostly  decorated  with  figures 
of  animals,  especially  of  crocodiles  and  serpents 
(New  Guinea,  Solor,  Halmahera,  Central  Celebes, 
Borneo).  These  figures  are  believed  to  represent 
the  incarnations  of  the  souls  that  live  in  the  temple. 
In  the  temples  are  kept  the  instruments  with  which 
the  souls  are  summoned  or  their  attention  drawn, 
such  as  drums,  bamboo  speaking-trumpets,  and 
triton  shells  (New  Guinea,  Ceram,  Solor,  Central 
Celebes). 

28.  Corpse  and  parts  of  the  body  as  mediums 
in  soul-worship. — When  the  Indonesian  invokes 
the  souls,  he  has  in  view  either  a certain  class  of 
souls  or  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  general.  When 
he  wants  to  have  intercourse  with  the  soul  of  a 
definite  person,  he  does  so  usually  by  a medium. 
The  medium  must  always  be  something  with 
M'hich  the  dead  person  was  in  close  connexion 
during  his  life  on  earth — c.y.,  the  corpse  or  the 
bones.  So  the  corpse  of  a person  is  sometimes  used 
to  find  out  who  is  guilty  of  his  death  ; if  the  coliin 
begins  to  move  at  one  of  the  questions,  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  affirmative  answer  (Babar,  Burn). 
Among  the  Torajas  a skeleton  is  preserved  in  his 
former  home  or  in  the  temple  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  soul.  The  numerous  graves  where  the 
Indonesians  continue  to  bring  their  offerings  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of 
a wish  prove  that  the  skeleton  is  considered  as  a 
medium  for  the  soul.  Among  the  Torajas  an  an- 
cestor’s skull  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  house,  and 
on  certain  occasions  people  bring  it  offerings  and 
ask  it  to  heal  their  sick.  Particularly  among  the 
Dayaks,  preserving  the  skulls  of  deceased  chiefs  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Battak  consider  the 
loss  of  such  a skull  so  important  that  they  would 
sacrifice  anything  to  get  it  back  ; all  the  happiness 
of  the  house  is  intimately  connected  with  it.  The 
Niassians  buiy  the  skulls  of  their  men  of  rank  before 
the  house ; in  times  of  illness  a cord  is  passed  from 
the  graves  into  the  house,  and  prayers  are  uttered 
for  the  patient’s  recovery.  In  the  islands  of  Timor 
Laut,  Ceram,  and  Burn,  and  among  the  Papuans, 
skulls  are  often  used  as  mediums.  Hair  and  nails 
of  the  deceased  are  used  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago to  get  into  contact  with  the  departed  soul. 
The  Papuans  frequently  use  the  teeth  and  the  lower 
jaw  for  this  purpose. 

29.  Objects  as  mediums. — Objects  used  by  the 
deceased  are  considered  as  mediums,  for  something 
of  its  late  possessor  is  supposed  to  cling  to  them. 
Many  objects  which  have  now  become  fetishes  must 
originally  have  been  mediums,  which  carried  on 
intercourse  with  the  former  owners ; the  State 
ornaments  mentioned  above  are  examples.  Besides 
these  old  heirlooms  which  constitute  the  connexion 
with  the  deceased,  many  other  objects  are  used  as 
mediums,  not  to  get  into  contact  with  a definite 
soul,  but  with  any  of  the  souls  — experiments, 
resembling  our  table-turning,  by  means  of  which 
thieves  are  found  out.  The  experiment  with  the 
rice-\an  resembles  our  table-turning  very  closely  ; 
it  is  laid  on  the  extended  fingers,  and,  when  it  begins 
to  tap  on  the  floor,  the  answer  is  considered  to  be 
affirmative  (Luwu,  Ambon) ; among  the  Macassars 
the  van  rolls  over  the  floor  and  falls  at  the  feet  of 
the  thief.  The  Dayaks  spin  an  axe  on  the  top  of 
their  fingers.  In  Babar,  Leti,  and  Halmahera  a 


piece  of  rattan  or  bamboo  is  made  to  vibrate  ; 
the  Galelarese  measure  a piece  of  rattan  v.ith 
the  span  of  the  hand,  and,  if  the  fingers  begin  to 
trill  when  stretching  the  span,  this  is  considered 
to  be  an  affirmative  answer.  A lemon,  a basket, 
or  a stick  is  suspended  on  a rope ; the  answer 
is  affirmative  when  the  object  begins  to  swing 
to  and  fro  (Malays,  Macassars,  Bum).  There 
are  countless  experiments  of  this  kind  among  the 
Indonesians. 

30.  Images  as  mediums. — Making  images  which 
represent  the  departed  is  certainly  of  a much  more 
recent  date  than  the  use  of  relics  as  mediums.  The 
Torajas  use  wooden  masks,  which  are  bound  before 
the  bones  at  the  feast  of  the  dead  ; after  the  feast 
the  bones  are  buried,  but  the  masks  are  presen'ed 
till  another  feast  of  the  dead  ; they  are  rarely  used 
as  mediums,  yet  people  are  very  mucli  attached  to 
them.  An  image  in  itself  has  no  value.  It  gets 
its  value  only  when  something  of  the  deceased  ha  - 
been  transmitted  to  it.  Among  the  Torajas  the 
masks  owe  their  sacredness  to  their  contact  with 
the  bones  of  the  dead  person.  In  Nias  one  of  tlie 
shapes  in  which  the  soul  appears,  namely,  a spider, 
is  brought  into  contact  ivith  the  image.  In  New 
Guinea  the  Papuans  drive  the  soul  into  the  image, 
etc.  The  Papuans  caU  their  images  koricar  ; they 
are  hideous  things,  carved  in  wood,  a foot  long  : 
people  pay  homage  to  them,  and  on  important 
occasions  consult  them,  e.g.  when  going  on  a 
journey.  When  the  questioner  is  seized  by  a lit  of 
trembling,  the  affair  looks  ominous,  and  he  givc' 
up  his  plan  ; in  cases  of  illness  the  images  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sick-bed.  NVIicn  a 
korwar  has  predicted  something  that  has  not  come 
true,  the  image  is  ill-treated  or  sold.  In  many  of 
the  Molucca  islands  images  of  the  departed  are 
found,  which  are  generally  stored  away  in  the  attic 
of  the  house  ; in  times  of  need  or  illness  the  father 
of  the  family  feeds  them,  and  asks  for  their  assist- 
ance. Sometimes  the  tribes  of  the  Moluccas  do 
not  use  images  as  mediums,  but  stones  and  pieces 
of  wood  (Wetar,  Timor),  or  palm-leaves  cut  in  the 
form  of  a hand  with  six  fingers  (Rotti).  At  every 
death  such  an  object  is  made,  hung  on  the  roof, 
and  sprinkled  with  blood  ; it  is  left  there  till  it 
has  completely  decayed.  In  Halmahera  the  soul  is 
gradually  lured  into  an  image,  but  only  temporarily. 
In  earlier  times  the  Javanese  must  have  made 
images  of  the  departed ; we  meet  with  a remnant 
of  this  in  a children’s  game,  called  Nini  Towovg, 
in  which  a doll  made  in  a special  way  is  animated, 
after  which  it  jumps  about  in  a jerky  manner,  to 
the  great  enjoyment  of  the  children.  From  many 
particulars  of  the  game  it  appears  clearly  that 
we  have  really  to  do  with  an  image  used  as  a 
medium  in  former  times.  The  Tengerese  in  Jav.a 
have  their  household  gods,  consisting  of  images, 
up  to  this  day.  The  Battak  use  some  images  of 
ancestors  which  they  call  dcbata  idtip.  They  are 
kept  among  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  frequently 
receive  food-offerings.  They  are  believed  to  give 
life  and  to  bestow  blessings,  and  are  particularly 
worshipped  by  barren  women.  The  Niassians 
always  worship  their  ancestors  by  means  of  skil- 
fully carved  images  called  adu.  They  feed  them 
by  rubbing  them  with  blood  and  egg,  and  adorn 
them  by  sticking  feathers  of  fowls  and  bristles  of 
pigs  on  them.  If  an  image  receives  a crack,  it  is 
thought  that  the  soul  has  escaped,  and  a new  image 
is  made.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  images  on  all 
important  events  of  life,  in  illness,  etc.  Several 
Day.ak  tribes  in  Sarawak  keep  images,  which  they 
feed  at  stated  times,  and  which  guard  the  village 
and  watch  over  the  work  of  the  fields.  Some  tribes 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  used  images  of  ancestoi's 
made  of  stone,  gold,  and  ivory.  They  were  kept 
in  the  houses.  Here  and  there,  as,  c.g.,  in  the 
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Philippine  Islands  and  in  Borneo,  the  souls  of  the 
departed  are  worshipped  by  means  of  pots. 

31.  Shamanism. — It  is  possible  to  get  into  con- 
tact with  the  souls  of  the  departed  not  only  by 
means  of  objects,  but  also  by  means  of  men. 
Spirits  wandering  about  freely  enter  a human 
being,  take  possession  of  him,  and  act  and  speak 
through  him.  Such  a human  medium  is  called  a 
shaman.  To  summon  the  spirits,  drums  are  beaten 
(Central  Celebes,  Halmahera),  dracaena  leaves  are 
Avoven,  rice  is  stewed,  etc.  During  the  ecstatic 
trance  the  soul  remains  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
medium  or  in  the  apex  of  his  heart.  The  spirits 
enter  through  the  joints,  under  the  nails,  through 
the  anus,  and  so  forth.  The  spirit  generally  leaves 
the  medium  imperceptibly  ; sometimes  the  medium 
snaps  his  fingers,  or  presses  his  hands  on  the  back 
of  his  head  ; sometimes  people  blorv  into  his  ear  to 
expel  the  spirit. 

The  spirits  are  believed  to  arrive  when  the  body 
or  the  limbs  begin  to  tremble.  This  trembling 
passes  into  shocks,  after  which  the  medinm  calms 
down,  and  ansAvers  the  questions  put  to  him ; or 
else  he  leaps  to  his  feet  and  begins  to  dance  to  the 
measure  of  the  drums.  A shaman  is  simply  a 
medium  Avho  alloAvs  himself  to  be  used  as  a mouth- 
piece for  the  spirits.  A priest’s  only  aim  is  to  make 
his  soul-substance  rise  up  to  the  lord  of  the  heavens, 
and  to  reclaim  the  lost  soul-substance  of  a man. 
Among  some  Indonesian  tribes  this  is  still  the 
salient  trait  in  their  shamanism,  and  the  medium 
phenomena  are  a mere  appendage ; among  others 
priesthood  and  shamanism  have  been  blended  ; 
and  among  others  priesthood  has  been  merged  in 
shamanism.  Among  the  Torajas  of  Central  Celebes, 
priesthood  only  is  found.  Among  the  Toba  Battak 
the  tAvo  classes  are  sharply  distinguished.  A sha- 
man is  called  sibaso  ; he  Avorks  quite  spontaneously, 
and  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  Avhat  he  says  or 
does ; datu  is  the  Avord  for  the  real  priest,  Avho 
ju'actises  sorcery,  banishes  the  spirits  of  disease, 
and  recalls  runaAvay  soul-substance  to  a man.  At 
sacrificial  ceremonies  it  is  the  datu  Avho  calls  upon 
the  spirits,  but  they  manifest  themselves  in  the 
sibaso.  The  Papuans  also  keep  the  tAAm  functions 
sejmrate ; the  hiderri  reveals  his  predisposition  to 
be  a shama,n  by  a fainting  fit  in  the  presence  of  a 
corpse ; the  konoor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  a 
priest  Avho  acts  as  a mediator  betAveen  men  and 
spirits.  The  J avanese,  too,  distinguish  the  ordinary 
duhun,  Avho  bears  the  same  character  as  the  Batta 
datu,  from  the  dukun  shaman ; the  Javanese 
dancing-girls  are  probably  a degeneration  of  the 
earlier  shamans. 

There  is  a blending  of  shamanism  and  piriesthood 
among  the  Dayaks,  Buginese,  and  Minahassians. 
The  priests  perform  some  shamanistic  actions  in 
addition  to  their  priestly  functions.  Among  the 
Dayaks  the  only  shamanistic  element  is  that  the 
spirit  Avhicli  has  helpred  the  priest  in  discovering 
the  soul-substance,  or  in  conducting  the  soul  of  the 
dead  pjerson,  incarnates  itself  finally  in  the  body 
of  the  pniest,  avIio  in  this  condition  performs  some 
actions  as  if  it  Avere  the  spirit  itself  that  did  so. 
Among  the  Minahassians  the  only  sign  of  the  sha- 
manism part  is  that,  Avherever  the  priest  in  his 
jieregrination  through  the  heavens  to  seek  the  soul- 
substance  meets  a spirit,  he  makes  the  latter  speak 
through  himself.  With  the  Buginese  priests  and 
priestesses  the  shamanistic  side  is  not  essential. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Halmahera  and  the 
Parigians  in  Central  Celebes,  priesthood  has  been 
resolved  into  shamanism.  Among  the  Halmahera 
the  priest  is  entirely  insjured  by  a spirit  called  jini ; 
then  he  speaks  another  tongue  ; different  spirits 
manifest  themsehms,  according  to  Avhich  the.  jini- 
feasts  are  divided  into  different  divisions.  The 
shamanism  in  Parigi  is  exactly  the  same.  It  may 


be  demonstrated  Avith  all  but  absolute  certainty 
that  both  these  peoples  have  adopted  shanianLsm 
from  the  Muhammadans. 

32.  Demonology. — For  different  reasons  souls  of 
dead  people  may  rise  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  that  they  come  to  be  regarded  as  gods. 
Besides  these,  the  Indonesians  have  other  gods 
Avho  have  never  been  men.  They  ascribe  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  man,  natural  phenomena 
— e.g.,  volcanic  eruptions,  landslides,  storms — to 
gods  Avho  have  ahvays  been  gods.  With  the  souls 
of  his  ancestors  the  Indonesian  has  daily  inter- 
course ; he  fears  them,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is 
familiar  with  them.  "With  gods  and  spirits  he 
comes  only  occa.sionally  into  contact — e.g.,  Avhen  he 
happens  to  cross  their  path  or  offends  them ; but 
for  the  most  part  he  feels  indifferent  toAvards  them 
and  leaves  everything  to  the  priests,  Avho  knoAv  Iioav 
to  manage  them. 

33.  The  Creator  and  Creation. — In  the  Archi- 
pelago Ave  find  some  Hindu  names  for  the  gods, 
but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  gods  have 
been  borroAved  from  the  Hindus : the  foreign 
names  Avere  given  to  existing  conceptions.  Thus 
the  name  of  Batara  Guru  is  found  among  Battak 
and  Malays  ; among  the  Dayaks  in  Mahatara  and 
Betara  or  Pitara  ; among  the  Balinese  in  Pitnra  ; 
and  among  the  Tagals  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
Bathala.  In  the  same  Avay  Ave  find  the  Arabic 
Allah  ta'dld  in  Hatalla  among  the  Dayaks,  Laha- 
tala  in  Burn,  and  Latala  in  Bolor. 

Among  all  peojiles  Ave  find  a supreme  Being  avIio 
has  created  the  Avorld ; sometimes  his  functions 
are  divided  among  different  gods.  In  tlie  ^Moluccas 
the  creator  is  often  called  Upu  lero,  but  the  con- 
nexion betAveen  him  and  the  creation  of  man  is 
very  vague.  In  some  islands  people  are  supposed 
to  descend  from  a Avoman  Avho  came  doAvn  from 
heaven.  In  others  the  first  men  are  believed  to 
have  originated  from  trees  or  bamboo.  In  Buru 
the  highest  god  is  called  Opo-geba-snulat,  ‘ the  lord 
moulder  of  man,’  ‘the  lord  creator  of  man.’  He 
is  said  to  have  sent  his  messenger  to  the  earth  in 
olden  times  ; this  is  Nabiata  (the  ‘ pro])het  Adam  ’). 
The  name  has  certainly  been  derived  from  the 
Muhammadans,  but  messengers  of  gods  Avho  de- 
scend to  earth  are  preAmlent  among  all  Indonesian 
peoples.  Among  the  peoples  living  more  to  the 
West  Ave  find  creation  stories.  Thus  the  Buginese 
say  that  the  first  men  AA-ere  born  from  a union  of  a 
son  of  the  god  of  the  upper  Avorld  AAith  a daughter 
of  the  god  of  the  under  Avorld.  Their  children  Avere 
the  first  men,  Avho,  Avhen  their  parents  returned 
home,  Avere  left  behind  in  this  Avorld,  which  Avas 
formed  from  a handful  of  earth  gh-en  by  the  god  of 
the  upper  Avorld  to  his  son.  This  is  the  poetic  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  current  among  the  Indonesians 
that  man  has  arisen  by  conjimction  of  sun  and 
earth.  It  is  also  strongly  pronounced  among  the 
Minahassians.  The  first  human  being,  a Avoman, 
is  moulded  from  the  earth,  and  is  impregnated  by 
the  Avest  Avind.  She  bears  a son,  Avho  Avanders 
about  on  the  earth,  and,  meeting  her  afterwards, 
but  not  knoAving  her  to  be  his  mother,  marries  her, 
and  in  this  Avay  becomes  the  progenitor  of  the  first 
men.  The  son,  Toar,  is  merely  the  sun,  AA’ho  in 
the  morning  arises  from  his  mother,  the  earth,  and 
in  the  evening  returns  to  her  again  as  her  husband. 
Among  the  Torajas  of  Central  (Celebes  the  tAvo  gods 
Hai,  ‘ man,’ and  Indara,  ‘maid,’ make  man.  These 
tAvo  again  stand  for  the  sun  and  the  earth.  They 
make  a couple  of  men  of  stone,  Avho  are  animated 
by  the  Avind  and  live.  In  Siau  the  highest  god  is 
called  Duata  or  Buata,  a corruption  of  the  Skr. 
Devatd  (‘divinity’).  ('This  name  is  also  found 
among  the  Macassars  and  Buginese  in  Deimta  ; 
among  the  JaAmnese  in  Dewata,  Debata,  and  Juata  ; 
among  the  Dayaks  in  Jebata  and  Jata  ; among  the 
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Mongondouians  in  Dtcaia  ; in  the  Philippine  islands 
in  Divata,  Davata,  and  Diuata.)  The  Dayaks  in 
iS.E.  Borneo  think  that  the  world  was  created  by 
Mahatara  and  data,  who  are  simply  the  sun  and 
the  earth.  The  Battak  believe  that  the  lirst  men 
were  born  from  the  daughter  of  the  chief  god  Ompu 
Tuhan  mula  jadi,  who  descends  on  earth,  after 
having  moulded  it  in  the  world-ocean  with  the 
aid  of  her  father.  Probably  this  daughter  stands 
for  the  earth  itself.  In  Nias  the  chief  god  Lowa- 
langi  (Lubu-langi)  and  the  lower  gods  and  men 
are  all  believed  to  have  come  forth  from  the  buds 
of  one  and  the  same  tree. 

34.  The  preserver  of  Creation.— Nature-worship, 
which  is  found  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, passes  into  myths  of  gods  towards  the 
West.  The  chief  god  is  the  sun,  and  this  god 
continues  to  exert  influence  on  his  creation  ; he 
makes  the  earth  fruitful,  penetrates  with  his 
light  everywhere,  sees  everything,  and  punishes 
what  displeases  him  (chiefly  incest,  sexual  inter- 
course with  animals,  lies,  and  theft).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  sun-god  has  entered  so  little  into  the 
life  of  the  people,  that  he  is  not  worshipped  to  any 
extent. 

Sometimes  creator  and  preserver  are  united  in 
one  person  ; but  often  the  creator  has  transferred  to 
one  or  more  other  gods  the  task  of  the  administra- 
tion of  created  things.  Then  the  creator  retreats 
to  the  background  and  he  is  known  only  by  name, 
while  his  servants,  to  whom  he  has  transferred  his 
task,  are  worshipped.  In  the  Moluccas,  creator 
and  preserver  are  one  person  ; he  is  worshipped 
under  the  symbol  of  a lamp.  Once  a year  a great 
sacrificial  feast  is  held,  at  the  time  when  he  is 
thought  to  descend  to  earth  to  make  it  fruitful. 
He  never  interferes  with  the  deeds  of  other  spirits, 
whether  good  or  evil ; he  does  not  rule.  In  Burn 
the  chief  god  is  invoked  only  on  special  occasions, 
at  oaths,  at  ordeals,  or  in  general  calamities.  The 
Timorese  calls  upon  the  preserver  when  making  a 
vow,  or  by  way  of  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  said. 

The  chief  servant  of  the  creator  among  the 
Torajas  is  Pue  mpalaburu  ; he  is  the  sun,  who  sees 
everything  and  punishes ; he  receives  olierings 
in  cases  of  general  disaster,  and  his  name  is  called 
upon  when  some  one  takes  an  oath  or  is  cleansed 
from  sin.  The  myths  of  the  Minahassians  set  forth 
with  great  clearness  how  the  creator  has  divided 
the  administration  of  the  world  among  difierent 
gods,  bxit  all  these  ditt'erent  gods  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  sun.  The  Mahatara  of  the  Dayaks 
does  not  take  notice  of  unimportant  things ; lie  is 
called  upon  only  in  cases  of  the  utmost  need,  and 
then  it  is  always  necessary  to  sacrifice  a bullalo  to 
him,  the  sacrificial  rites  being  performed  by  seven 
prie.stesses.  Tamei  Tingei  is  the  chief  god  of  the 
Bahaus,  Avho  punishes  misdeeds  and  gives  I'ewards. 
Other  gods  have  the  charge  of  husbandry,  and  are 
therefore  called  upon  at  harvest-festivals.  The 
chief  god  of  the  Battak,  Ompu  mula  jadi,  has  trans- 
ferred his  power  to  three  gods : Batara  guru, 
Soripada,  and  Maiialabulan.  The  last  is  a wanton, 
inconstant,  and  fickle  divinity.  He  has  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  conduct  of  liuman  att'airs,  and  is 
always  able  to  thwart  the  good  intentions  of  the 
other  two  gods.  For  this  reason  the  Battak  are 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  his  favour.  The 
Niassians  assert  that  the  god  Lature  I'esides  in  the 
sun  ; he  is  the  owner  of  mankind,  and  can  kill 
jieople  at  pleasure  ; therefore  olierings  are  made  to 
him  that  he  may  spare  them.  But  Lowalangi  (Lubu- 
langi)  is  even  more  powerful  than  Lature.  Lowa- 
langi has  power  over  life  and  death,  blessings  and 
curses,  riches  and  poverty  ; he  appoints  kings  and 
deposes  them  ; he  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omni- 
present, and  an  avenger  of  evil.  His  name  occurs 


in  numerous  expressions  in  daily  life,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  Niassians  pay  very  little  heed  to  him. 

The  administrator  often  interferes  with  men 
by  means  of  animals,  which  are  his  messengers. 
Thus  birds  of  bad  omen  are  sent  as  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  gods  to  warn  men.  Among  difierent 
peoples,  crocodiles  and  tigers  are  sent  by  the  goLs 
to  avenge  some  evil,  and  by  ordeals  also  the  god- 
judge  guilt  or  innocence  among  men. 

35.  Predestination.  — The  Indonesians  always 
consider  an  accident  which  has  befallen  a man  as 
a punishment  for  some  evil  that  he  has  committed. 
They  also  believe  that  their  lot  here  on  earth  is 
predetermined,  and  that  they  themselves  have 
wanted  it  to  be  as  it  is.  This  idea  is  illustrated 
in  a great  many  stories.  There  is,  for  inst  iiici-,  a 
story  of  a man  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  lot, 
and  went  to  the  supreme  lord  to  ask  him  to  change 
it.  The  lord  consented,  and  allowed  the  com- 
plainer  to  choose  again,  and  then  it  was  found 
that  he  had  chosen  the  same  as  had  fallen  to  his 
share  before  (Torajas,  Battak,  Daj’aks,  Galela- 
rese,  Niassians).  The  way  in  which  a person  i-  to 
die  is  also  predestined  at  his  birth  ; to  prove  ibis  a 
story  is  told  about  it  man  who  was  always  on  his 
guard  against  tigers,  because  at  his  birth  he  had 
been  told  that  a tiger  would  kill  him,  and  who  wa- 
crushed  by  a falling  wooden  image  of  a tiger  ; of  a 
child  who  was  killed  by  a string  of  crocotlile  teeth, 
because  it  had  been  foretold  that  crocodiles  would 
cause  its  death  (Torajas,  Battak).  The  length  of 
a man’s  life  is  predestined  among  the  Battak  atd 
Sea  Dayaks  by  means  of  a plant ; among  the 
Dayaks  of  S.E.  Borneo  and  the  Torajas  by  means 
of  a rope  ; among  the  Karo  Battak  bj-  means  of  a 
measure  for  rice ; among  the  Minahassians  by  a 
burning  torch. 

36.  Moon-worship.  — At  the  present  stage  of 
development  of  Animism  in  Indonesia  a deiinite 
moon-worship  is  rarely  found.  Here  and  tliere  in 
the  Moluccas  the  moon  is  worshipped.  In  Babar 
the  war-spirit  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  moon  ; 
the  Toraorians  point  out  the  moon  as  the  abode  of 
the  rice-spirit ; and  they  have  many  songs  in  its 
honour.  The  Mafors  in  New  Guinea  receive 
the  crescent  of  the  new  moon  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  the  women  sing  in  its  honour.  The  Papuans 
believe  the  moon  to  be  the  abode  of  a woman. 
Many  Indonesian  peoples  believe  that  hajipiness 
and  misfortune  are  caused  by  the  different  positions 
of  the  moon — which  proves  that  its  influence  on 
their  spiritvial  conceptions  must  have  been  much 
greater  in  earlier  times. 

37.  Intermediate  gods. — Just  because  the  gods 
who  have  never  been  men  are  so  far  alnn  e the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  latter  have  felt  the 
need  of  intermediate  gods,  souls  of  the  departed 
who  have  risen  to  be  gods.  They  can  assist  man 
in  approaching  the  original  gods.  A frequently  re- 
curring name  tor  these  is  sahiaii,  and  other  modilied 
forms.  They  are  of  little  use  to  the  people,  but  of 
infinite  use  to  the  priests,  who  call  upon  them  to 
assist  them  in  their  work,  and  then  (he  spirits 
accompany  and  help  them.  The  Dayaks  have  (he 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  these  intermediate 
gods.  According  to  them,  they  have  not  been 
souls  of  men,  but  are  allied  to  men.  They  used 
to  live  with  them  on  the  earth,  but  a quarrel 
induced  them  to  move  to  the  heavens.  Every 
priest  (or  priestess)  has  his  own  saniah  who  assists 
liim,  from  which  it  appears  th.at  here  we  really 
have  souls  of  the  departed.  This  is  also  seen  from 
the  fact  that  heroic  exidoits  are  told  of  some  of 
these  saniaii.'!.  In  a storm  a special  spirit  is  called 
upon,  whilst  another  has  i>owor  over  the  tribes. 
These  spirits  ]ninish  (heir  servant  ((lie  priest)  when 
ho  does  not  fulfil  a promise.  The  Torajas  say  that 
their  intermediate  s])irits  carry  on  an  endless  war- 
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fare  with  other  evil  si^irits,  who  live  in  the  air,  and 
who  alwa^ys  lie  in  wait  to  fall  upon  men. 

38.  Abode  and  manner  of  living  of  the  gods. — 
These  gods  and  spirits  are  supposed  to  live  in 
heaven  or  on  high  mountains.  As  they  always 
live  in  the  light,  they  are  imagined  as  white 
figures,  who  for  that  reason  require  white  oti'er- 
ings : white  hens,  white  buffaloes,  etc.  Stories 
prevail  everywhere  that  heaven  used  to  be  close  to 
earth,  so  that  it  was  pos.sible  to  reach  it  with  the 
hand.  Grease  or  oil  was  scraped  off  from  heaven, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  injudicious  action  of 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  heaven  was  drawn  up  (Mo- 
luccas, Central  Celebes,  Borneo,  Nias).  In  former 
times  there  was  a lively  intercourse  between  men 
and  gods ; numerous  stories  survive  telling  of 
somebody  climbing  up  to  heaven  along  a liana  or 
rattan.  Mountains  are  considered  as  leading  up 
to  heaven  (Minahassians,  Toba  Battak) ; or  the 
rainbow  is  the  w'ay  upward  (Central  and  Southern 
Celebes);  or  a gossamer  thread  (Halmahera).  In 
the  abode  of  the  gods  everything  is  imagined  as 
earthly,  only  much  more  beautiful ; often  w'onder- 
ful  trees  are  found  there,  which  bear  cotton,  or 
gold  and  silver  fruits.  A peculiar  trait  in  the  con- 
ceptions w'hich  these  people  form  of  the  gods  is 
that  they  are  easily  deceived  and  imposed  upon, 
one  of  the  commonest  deceptions  being  that  a 
buffalo,  pig,  or  other  animal  is  promised  as  a 
sacrifice,  whereas  in  reality  nothing  is  given  but 
an  egg  or  some  such  trifle. 

39.  Volcano  gods  and  sea  gods. — Volcanoes  and 
seas,  with  their  dangers,  in  which  some  perish  and 
from  which  others  escape,  are  thought  by  the 
Indonesians  to  be  inhabited  by  spirits.  In  Mina- 
hassa  every  volcano  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  a god,  and  numerous  stories  are  current  about 
these  volcano  gods.  The  volcano  Gunuii  Awu  in 
the  island  of  Siau  received  an  annual  sacrifice  of 
a child.  Human  skulls  were  occasionally  thrown 
as  sacrifices  into  the  crater  of  Ternate.  Every 
year  the  Teiigerese  in  Java  hold  a great  sacrificial 
festival  for  the  crater  of  the  volcano  Bromo. 

Throughout  the  Archipelago  sacrifices  are  made 
to  the  spirits  of  the  sea.  The  most  widely  knowm 
of  all  these  is  the  goddess  Njai  or  Ratu  Loro 
Kidul,  who  lives  in  a beautiful  palace  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  on  the  south  coast  of  Java, 
whence  she  holds  sway  over  the  spirits  living  in 
the  caverns.  With  great  reverence  and  wdth  offer- 
ings the  Javanese  enter  this  region.  She  is  also 
supposed  to  live  at  some  definite  places  on  the 
south  coast ; there  people  lie  dowm  to  sleep  in 
order  to  receive  revelations  from  her.  Those  who 
live  by  gathering  swallows’  nests  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  especially  reverence  her.  A temple  has 
even  been  built  for  her  there,  in  w'hich  sacrifices 
are  made. 

A spiiit,  Karaeng  low’e,  ‘ the  high  lord,’  is  wor- 
shipped in  Southern  Celebes  under  the  sign  of 
the  lihga  and  yoni.  This  is  the  only  instance  of 
this  kind  of  worship  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
In  many  places  in  Southern  Celebes  there  are 
houses  dedicated  to  this  spirit,  where  he  is  wor- 

aed  under  the  sign  of  two  stones,  wdiich  evi- 
y represent  the  genitals  of  the  two  sexes. 
Karaeng  lowe  dispenses  fortune  and  misfortune ; 
he  has  dominion  over  life  and  death  ; the  patient 
who  desires  health,  the  mother  w'ho  desires  a child, 
the  merchant  who  desires  success,  the  gambler  who 
desires  gain,  the  husbandman  wlio  desires  a good 
harvest,  all  pray  to  Karaeng  lowe,  and  vow  to 
give  him  something  if  he  will  grant  them  their 
desire.  When  they  have  obtained  what  they 
w’anted,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  refrain  from 
keeping  their  vow  ; Karaeng  lowe  would  avenge 
this  by  sending  illness.  The  Karaeng  low^e  worship 
is  probably  of  Hindu  origin. 


40.  Tree  spirits. — Besides  gods  and  demi-gods 
the  Indonesians  have  lower  spirits,  who  reside  in 
trees,  mountains,  and  rivers.  It  is  only  when 
people  cross  their  paths  that  they  injure  them.  If 
a person  supposes  himself  to  have  been  made  ill  by 
such  a spirit,  he  makes  offerings  to  him ; other- 
wise there  is  no  worship  ottered  to  these  lower 
spirits.  Among  them  the  tree  spirits  occupy  a 
foremost  place.  Every  tree  has  soul-substance,  but 
not  every  tree  has  a spirit.  These  spirits  inhabit 
large  trees,  generally  some  species  of  ficus.  If  the 
Indonesians  cut  down  a large  tree,  they  lirst  make 
an  offering  to  the  spirit,  and  beg  him  to  go  lx 
some  other  place.  These  tree  spirits  are  very 
dangerous.  They  often  carry  off  the  soul-sub- 
stance  of  a man,  and  then  a sacrifice  is  made  to 
reclaim  it.  The  Dayaks  believe  that  they  some- 
times carry  ott' even  living  peoiile.  They  can  al-o 
cause  lunacy.  Some  tribes  (as  in  Borneo  and  in 
Siau)  imagine  the  tree  spirits  to  be  spirits  wander- 
ing about  independently.  The  Minaiikabauians 
believe  that  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  animals. 
The  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  hang  on  a tree  a piece  of 
their  clothing,  as  being  a part  of  themselves,  as 
an  offering  for  the  spirit. 

41.  How  spirits  appear  and  how  they  are 
banished. — We  have  already  mentioned  that  tree 
spirits  sometimes  appear  as  animals.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  other  demons,  when  they  reveal 
themselves  to  man.  They  sometimes  aj)pear  as 
serpents  (Burn,  Sunda,  Borneo),  as  fireflies  (Babar), 
as  birds  (Minafikabau),  as  tigers  (Sundanese),  or 
as  men.  Some  tribes  believe  that  the  spirits  may 
appear  in  all  possible  shapes.  The  universal 
means  of  keeping  them  away  is  the  use  of  pungent 
and  bad-smelling  things,  among  which  onions  ami 
ginger-roots  take  a foremost  place  ; very  often  a 
bad  smell  is  produced  by  burning  something.  A 
custom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Archipelago 
is  to  lay  women  after  childbirth  near  a smoulder- 
ing fire,  to  keep  the  sjjirits  at  a distance  from 
them.  Besides  fire,  thorny  boughs  are  used  to 
ward  ott'  spirits,  who  are  supposed  to  be  afraid 
of  being  wounded  by  them.  When  a man  knows 
the  spirit’s  name  and  pronounces  it,  the  spirit’s 
power  over  him  is  broken.  Alb.  C.  Kruijt. 

Literattoe. — The  greater  part  of  Indonesia  is  under  Dutch 
rule,  and  the  Dutch  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  customs 
and  religions  of  their  subject  races.  Many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  these  subjects  are  dispersed  in  a number  of  Dutch 
scientific  periodicals,  among  which  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned : Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  I'aal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkundt 
(Batavia  and  The  Hague) ; Bijdrarjen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Xederlandsch-Indie  (The  Hague) ; Verhande- 
lingen  van  het  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Eunaten  en 
Wetenschappen  (Batavia) ; Mededeelingen  van  wege  het  Seder- 
landsche  Zendelinggenootschap  (Rotterdam) ; Tijdschrift  van 
het  koninklijk  HMerlandsch  Aardrijkskundig  Genootschap 
(Leyden);  and  Tijdschrift  voor  S ederlandsch  - Indie  (Zalt- 
Bommel). 

i.  General. — Of  general  works  dealing  with  Indonesia  may 
be  mentioned : F.  Valentyn,  Oud  en  Niemv  Oost-lndien, 
8 vols.,  Dordrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1724-26  (stiU  valuable):  J. 
Crawfurd,  Historg  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  3 vols.,  Hklin- 
burgh,  1820;  C.  j.  Temminck,  Coup  d’aeil  gin&ral  sur  les 
possessions  nierlandaises  dans  I’lnde  archipilagique,  3 vols., 
Leyden,  1846-49 ; S.  Miiller,  Reizen  en  Onderzoekeningen  in 
den  indisch.  Archipel,  2 vols.,  Amsterdam,  1857 ; A.  R. 
Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago^,  London,  1877 ; H.  von 
Rosenberg,  Der  malayische  Archipel,  Leipzig,  1878  : A. 
Bastian,  Indonesien,  4 pts.,  Berlin,  1SS4-89 ; G.  A.  Wilken, 
Handleiding  voor  de  vergelijkende  Volkenkunde  van  Eeder- 
landsch- Indie,  Leyden,  1893  (the  best  general  introduction  in  a 
moderate  compass).  The  writings  of  G.  A.  Wilken  are  a store- 
house of  information  on  the  religion  and  sociology  of  Indonesia. 
They  were  published  in  the  form  of  articles  in  many  periodicals, 
but  are  now  accessible  in  a collected  edition : De  verspreide 
Geschriften  ran  Prof.  Dr.  G.  A.  Wilken,  ed.  F.  D.  E.  Ossen- 
bruggen,  4 vols..  The  Hague,  1912.  The  fullest  general  account 
of  the  animistic  beliefs  of  the  Indonesians  is  the  work  of  A.  C. 
Kruijt,  Het  animisms  in  den  indischen  Archipel,  The  Hague, 
1906. 

ii.  SPECIAL. — (a)  Malay  Peninsula : T.  J.  Newbold,  Folfficaf 
and  Statisticol  Account  of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  London,  183'9 : W.  W.  Skeat,  Malati  Magic,  do. 
1900 ; W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the 
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Malay  Peninsulay  2 vols.,  do.  1906  ; N.  Annandale,  Fasciculi 
Malayevses^  do.  1903-04 ; R.  J.  Wilkinson,  Malay  Beliefs^ 
London  and  Le^'den,  1906. 

(6)  Sumatra:  W.  Marsden,  History  of  5'wmaira 3,  London, 
1811 ; C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  De  Atjehers^  2 vols.,  Batavia  and 
Leyden,  1893-94,  and  JJet  Gajoland  en  zijne  Bewoners,  Batavia, 
1903;  F.  Jiinghuhn,  Die  Battaldnder  auf  Sumatra^  2 vols., 
Berlin,  1847 ; J.  von  Brenner,  Besuch  bei  den  Kannihalen 
SuinatraSf  Wurzburg,  1894 ; J.  Warneck,  Die  Religion  der 
Batak,  Leipzig,  1909 ; B.  Hagen,  * Beitrage  zur  Kenntnies  der 
Battareligion,’  Tijdschr.  voor  ind.  TaaX-^  Land-  en  Volken- 
fcwnde,  xxviii.  (1883)  498-545 ; J.  B.  Neumann,  ‘ Het  Pane- en 
Bila-strooragebied  op  het  eiJand  Sumatra,’  Tijdschr,  van  het 
Fed.  Aardrijksk.  Genootsch.  ii.  ii.,  Afdeeling : Meer  uitgebreide 
artikelen,  no.  2 (1885),  ib.  iii.  nos.  1-3  (1880),  ib.  iv.  no.  1 (1887); 
C.  J.  Westenberg,  ‘ Aanteekeningen  omtrent  de  godsdienstige 
begrippen  der  Karo-Bataks,’  Bijd.  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Ned.-Jndie,  xli.  (1892)  208-253 ; J.  H.  Neu- 
mann, ‘De  Begoe  in  de  godsdienstige  begrippen  der  Karo- 
Bataks  in  de  Doessoen,’  Mededeelingen  van  wege  het  Ned.  Zend- 
elinggenootsch.  xlvi.  (1903)  23-39,  and  ‘ Een  en  ander  aangaande 
de  Karo-Bataks,’  ib.  xlviii.  (1904)  361-370,  xlix.  (1905)  54-67, 

1.  (1906)27-40,  347-364  ; M.  Joustra,  ‘Het  leven,de  zeden  en 
gewoonten  der  Bataks,’  ib.  xlvi.  (1903)  385-426  ; A.  L.  van 
Hasselt,  Volksbeschrijving  van  Midden- Sumatray  2 vols., 
Leyden,  1881-82 ; B.  Hagen,  Die  OrangKubu  auf  Sumatra, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  1908 ; J.  L.  van  der  Toorn,  ‘ Het  animisme 
bij  den  Minangkabauer  der  Padangsche  bovenlanden,’  Bijd.  tot 
de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  Ned.-Indie,  xxxix.  (1890) 
48-104  ; G.  J.  van  Dongen,  ‘De  Koeboes  in  de  Onderafdeeling 
Koeboestreken  der  Residentie  Palenibang,’ Ixiii.  (1910)  177- 
334;  J.  Kreemer,  ‘De  Loeboes  in  Mandailing,’  ib.  Ixvi.  (1912) 
303-336. 

(c)  Nias  : J.  T.  Nieuwenhuisen  and  H.  C.  B.  von  Rosen- 
berg, ‘ Verslag  omtrent  het  eiland  Nias  en  deszelfs  bewoners,’ 
Verhandelingen  van  het  Batav.  Genootsch.  van  Kunsten  en 
Wetenschappen,  xxx.  (1863)  1-163  ; E.  Modigliani,  Un  Viaggio 
a Nias,  Milan,  1890  ; J.  A.  F'ehr,  Der  Niasserim  Lebenund  Ster- 
hen,  Barmen,  1901;  H.  Sundermann,  Die  Insel  Nias  und  die 
Mission  daselbst,  do.  1906;  L.  N.  H.  A.  Chatelin,  ‘Godsdienst 
en  bijgeloof  der  Niassers,’  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  Taal-,  Land- 
en  Volkenkunde,  xxvi.  (1880)  109-167 ; J.  W.  Thomas,  * De 
jacht  op  het  eiland  Nias,’ 274-282;  F.  Kramer,  ‘Der  Got- 
zendienstder  Niasser,’t6.  xxxiii.  (1890)473-600;  T.  C.  Rappard, 
‘Het  eiland  Nias  en  zijne  bewoners,’  Bijd.  tot  de  Taal-,  Land- 
en  Volkenkunde  van  Ned.-Jndie,  Ixii.  (1909)  477-648. 

(d)  Engano  : O.  L.  Helfrich,  ‘ De  eilandengroep  Engano,* 
Tijdschr.  van  het  Ned.  Aardrijksk.  Genootsch.  ii.  v.,  Afdeeling: 
Meer  uitgebreide  artikelen,  no.  1(1888),  1-29, 316-338  ; E.  Modig* 
hani,  L'lsola  de.lle  Donne : Viaggio  ad  Engano,  Milan,  1894. 

{e)  Java:  T.  S.  Raffles,  HiSforyo/J’ara,  2 vols.,  London,  1817; 
P.  J.  Veth,  Java'^,  4 vols.,  Haarlem,  1896-1907  (the  standard 
work);  J.  W.  Winter,  ‘ Javaansche  Mythologie,’ Ti/dscAr.  voor 
Ne^rlands  Indie,  v.  i.  (1843)  1-88,  and  ‘Intelliugen,  Gewoonten 
en  Gebruiken  der  Javanen  te  Soerakarta,’  ib.  469-486,  564-613, 
690-744;  W.  R.  van  Hoevell,  ‘Bijdragen  tot  de  kennis  der 
Badoeinen  in  het  zuiden  der  Residentie  Bantam,’  Tijdschr.  voor 
Ned.-Indie,  vii.  iv.  (1845)  335-430;  J.  H.  F.  Kohlbrugge, 
‘Die  T6ngg€resen,  ein  alter  javanischer  Volksstamm,’  Bijd.  tot 
de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  Ned.-Indie,  liii.  (1901) 
81-147  ; G.  A.  J.  Hazeu,  ‘ Kleine  bijdragen  tot  de  ethnographie 
en  de  folklore  van  Java,’  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde,  xlvi.  (1903)  289-309. 

(/)  Bali:  R.  Friederich,  ‘ Voorloopig  Verslag  van  het  eiland 
Bali,’  Verhandelingen  van  het  Batav.  Genootsch.  van  Kunsten 
en  Wetenschappen,  xxii.  (1848)  1-63,  xxiii.  (1849)  1-67  ; R.  van 
Eck,  ‘Schetsen  van  het  eiland  Bali,’  Tijdschr.  voor  Ned.-Indie, 
new  ser.,  vii.  (1878)  85-130,  165-213,  405-430,  viii.  (1879)  36-60, 
104-134  (religion),  286-305,  366-3S7,  ix.  (ISSO)  1-39,  102-132,  195- 
221,  401-429,  ix.  (1880)  1-18,  81-96;  J.  Jacobs,  Eenigen  tijd 
onder  de  Baiters,  Batavia,  1883  ; F.  A.  Liefrinck,  ‘ Bijdrage  tot 
de  kennis  van  het  eiland  Bali,’  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  Taal-,  Land- 
en  Volkenkunde,  xxxiii.  (1890)  233-472. 

ig)  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo : H.  Low,  Sarawak, 
London,  1848;  Spenser  St.  John,  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the 
Far  EasV^,  2 vols.,  do.  1863;  H.  Ling  Roth,  The  Natives  of 
Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  2 vols.,  do.  1896;  W.  H. 
Furness,  The  Home  Life  of  Borneo  Head-hunters,  Philadelphia, 
1902  ; E.  H.  Gomes,  Seventeen  Years  amo7i^  the  Sea  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  London,  1911;  C.  Hose  and  W,  McDougall,  The 
Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo,  2 vols.,  do.  1912  ; ‘Religious  Rites  and 
Customs  of  the  Iban  or  Dyaks  of  Sarawak,’  by  L.  Nyuak,  tr. 

E.  Dunn,  Anthropos,  i.  (1906)  11-23,  165-184,  403-426  ; ‘The 
Mengap  Bungai  Taun,  a Sacred  Chant  used  by  the  Sea*Dyaks,’ 
ib.  vii.  (1912)  135-154,  634-648,  and  viii.  (1913)  22-39. 

{h)  Dutch  Borneo  : C.  A.  L.  M.  Schwaner,  Boimco,  2 vols., 
Amsterdam,  1853-54 : P.  J.  Veth,  Borneo's  Wester-Afdecling, 
2 vols.,  Zalt-Bommel,  1854-56;  S.  Muller,  em  Onder- 

zoekeningen  in  den  ind.  Archipel,  Amsterdam,  1857,  i.  129-326  ; 
M.  T.  H.  Perelaer,  Ethnographische  Beschrijving  der  Dajaks, 
Zalt-Bommel,  1870;  A.  W.  Nieuwenhuis,  Quer  durch  Borneo, 
2 vols.,  Leyden,  1904-07;  C.  Hupe,  ‘Korto  Verhandeling  over 
de  Godsdienst,  Zeden,  enz.  der  Dajakkers,’  Tijdschr.  voor  NeCr- 
land's  Indie,  vni.  iii.  (1846)127-142,  246-280;  S.  W.  Tromp, 
‘ Uit  de  Salasila  van  Koetei,’  Bijd.  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  cn  Volkcn- 
kunde  van  Ned.-Indie,  xxxvii.  (1888)  1-108 ; E.  L.  M.  Kiihr, 
‘Schetsen  uit  Borneo’s  Westerafdeeling,’ xlvii.  (1897)67-82; 

F.  Grabowsky,  ‘Der  Tod,  etc.,  bei  den  Dajakcn,’  Internat. 
AE,  ii.  (1889)  177-204,  and  ‘ Die  Theogonie  der  Dajaken  auf 
Borneo,’ V.  (1892)  116-1:13 ; M.  C.  Schadee,  ‘ Bijdrage  tot  de 
kennis  van  den  godsdienst  der  Dajaks  van  Laudak  en  Tajan,’ 


Bijd.  tot  de  TaaU,  Land-  en  Volkenkun-J-^  v'l  .t  A-.  h-Indi. . 
(1904)  632-547,  Iviii.  (1905)  489-513,  lix.  . 

lx.  (1908)  101-127,  and  ‘Het  familieleven  en  fami.i'rr.'.n:  u.-r 
Dajaks  van  Landak  en  Tajan,’  ib.  Ixiii.  (lyiO;  390-4 'sj. 

(0  Celebes:  S.  J.  Hickson,  .4  Natural'  t in  NonU  Cr:V' 
London,  1889;  N.  Graafland,  De  Minaha  ia,  2 Ro*.:*'r- 

dara,  1869  ; A.  F.  van  Spreeuwenberg,  ‘ Een  blik  op  de  M.na- 
hassa,’  Tijdschr.  voor  Ne^rland's  IndU,  vii.  iv.  (1M5)  101-214, 
301-333,  and  viii.  i.  (1846)  23-49 ; J.  G.  F.  Riedel,  ‘ De  M.ha- 
hasa  in  1825,’  Tijdschr.  voor  Ind.  Tool-,  Land-  en  1. /tr  .- 
kunde,  xviii.  (1872)458-568;  N.  Adriani  and  A C.  Kniijt,  De 
Bare'e-sprekende  Toradjas  van  Midden-Cck  '"  s,  3 vols.,  Batavia, 
1912(very  full  and  valuable);  B.  F.  Mattbes,  BiJIrajen  tot  de 
Ethnologie  van  Zuid-Celebes,  The  Hague,  lis75,  and  Over  dc 
Bissoes  of  heidensche  PrUsUrs  en  PrUstere^sen  der  Boigiiazen, 
Amsterdam,  1872. 

( j)  The  islands  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea : J.  G.  F. 
Riedel,  De  sluik-  en  kTor>harige  rcu^'n  t\i'  -'k'H 

Papua,  Hague,  1886  (the  most  comprohejjsi\  e w^.rk  on  ti.*? 
subject,  full  and  valuable);  J.  A.  Jacobsen.  wj  dk  In- 

selwelt  des  Banda-Meeres,  Berlin,  iJ'f'G;  T.  J.  Wilier,  II  * 
eiland  Boeroe,  Amsterdam,  lb."’;;  G.  A.  Wilken,  ‘lOjlr...-. 
tot  de  kennis  der  Alfoeren  van  hvt  eiland  Boerf  --,'  V>rr,-M-  - 
lingen  van  het  Batav.  Genoot^rh.  van  KuyisUn  tn  i.  - 

pen,  xxxviii.  (1875)  1-61  (reprinted  in  the  author  ^ r* * 
Geschriften,  i. 2.5-98);  W.  G.  Boot,  ‘ Kortebcintsi d.:rn'  ‘-r  l-ki.'t 
van  Ceram,'  Tijdschr.  van  het  Ned.  Aardrijk'-k.  hrh.  ii.  \. 
(1893)  650-678,885-902,1163-1204;  Van  Schmid,  ‘AanU-.ku.- 
ingen  nopens  de  zeden,  gewoonten  en  gebruiken,  benevvi  ? de 
vooroordeelen  en  bijgeloovigheden  dor  bevolking  van  di-  ci)  kii- 
den  Saparoea,  Haroekoe,  Noessa  Laut,  en  van  een  gedcvlu-  ^ n 
de  zuidkust  van  Ceram,’ 2’Odsc/ir.  voor  Nc'  - land's  Indi'  , ..  ii. 
(1843)  491-630,  583-622 ; G.  W.  W.  C.  van  Hoevell,  Amf  . ,,  . r. 
meer  bepaaldelijk  de  Oeliasers,  Dordrecht,  1875;  C.  M.  Pleyte, 
‘Ethnographische  Beschrijving  der  Kei-cilanden,'  Tij ! ' r. 
van  het  Ned.  Aardrijksk.  Genootsch.  ii.  x.  (1>''‘J3)  561-641',  7 *7- 
840;  C.  Ribbe,  ‘Die  Aroe-Inseln,’  Festschrift  znr  Jtdvl  ’ ier 
des  S5-jdhngen  Bestehens  des  Verrins  fur  Kr’fh.tnde.  Drt-  len, 
1888,  pp.  153-201 ; C.  F.  H.  Caropen,  ‘ De  gthNdien>llH  ^Tipp*  n 
der  Halmaherasche  Alfoeren,’  Tijdschr.  V'>'-r  Ii,d,  I o - 

en  Volkenkunde,  xxvii.  (18>2)  4.'''  •J.'ii,  xxviii.  (1>'‘::)  :''*7 
‘ De  Alfoeren  van  Halemahora,’  Tijdschr.  t'-vr  Nid.-Iu  ii-,  i.,  .s 
ser.,  xii.  (1883)  284-297,  and  ‘ Eenige  mededcr  liuuon  o\er  d.* 
Alfoeren  van  Hale-madi^ra,’ tot  ile  I,  mi-  , ^ r 

kenkunde  van  Ned.-Indie,  iv.  viii.  (18' 0 102- lu7,  rn-.'h-; 
M.  J.  van  Baarda,  ‘Fabelen,  verhaleii  en  o.crleverif  u der 
Galelareezen,’  ib.  xlv.  (1895)  102-2m‘,  387-70.}  ; S.  Muller. 
Rei-zen  en  Onderzoekeningen  d»  n imi.  .ircbii  d, 

1857,  ii.  79-265;  H.  Zondervan, ‘Timor  en  de  Tiinorc. . en.’ 
Tijdschr,  van  het  Ned.  Aardrijksk.  Gen<  *M'h.  n.  v.,  .Aid-o- 
ling:  Meer  uitgebreide  artikelen,  no.  1 Cl^—'').  30-14(',  1 u- ; 

J.  S.  G.  Gramberg,  ‘ Eene  inaand  in  de  binnenlaiulen  \ ,in 
Timor,'  Vcrhandelingeii  van  het  Batav.  Gni*"dseh.  r ut  Ki-n-n  n 
en  Wetenschappen,  xxxvi.  (1872)  161-217;  G.  Heijmering, 
‘Zeden  en  Gewoonten  op  het  eiland  Rottie,’  Tiji.ehr.  <•  r 
NeCrland’s  Indie,  v.  ii.  (1843)  531-549,  023-630,  and  ib.  1844,  i. 
82-98,  353-367;  S.  Roos,  ‘Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  van  tail, 
land  en  volk  op  het  eiland  Soemba,’  Vt  rhandelingvn  van  }:d 
Batav.  Genootsch.  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  xxxvi.  (1872) 
1-100;  H.  E.  D.  Engelhard,  ‘Mededeelingen  over  het  eiland 
Saleijer,’  Bijd.  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde  van  Ned.- 
Indie,  IV.  viii.  (1883)263-510. 

(k)  New  Guinea  in  general:  O.  Finsch,  Neit-Guinea  und 
seine  Bewohner,  Bremen,  1865  ; Maximilian  Krieger, 
Guinea,  Berlin,  n.d. 

(0  Dutch  New  Guinea:  S.  Muller,  Reizen  en  Ouderzoek,  - 
ningen  inden  ind.  4 rcA?pcf,  Amsterdam,  1857,  i.  1-128;  A 
Guinea,  ethnographisch  en  natunrkundig  onder:i>cht  t u be- 
schreven,  do.  i8C2 ; A.  Goudswaard,  De  Puoo.  ra's  von  d-' 
Geeloinksbaai,  Schiedam,  1803  ; F.  S.  A.  de  Clercq,  ‘ De  West- 
en  Noordkust  van  Nederlandsch  Nieuw -Guinea,’  von 

het  Ned.  Aardrijksk.  Genootsch.  ii.  x.  (1893)  151-2i9,  43>-;0.*v 
587-049,  841-884,  981-1021;  J.  L.  van  Hasselt,  ‘Die  Papua- 
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Religious  Ideas  of  the  Elema  Tribe  of  the  Papuan  Gulf,’  ib.  xxxii. 
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(o)  The  Philippines:  J.  Mallat,  Les  Philippines,  2 vols., 
Paris,  1846;  F.  Blumentritt,  Versuch  einer  Ethnographic  der 
Philippinen,  Gotha,  1882  (Petcrmann’s  M ittheilungen,  Ergiinz- 
ungsheft,  no.  67),  and  ‘ Der  Ahnenoultus  und  die  reli^iosen 
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J.  G.  Frazer. 

INDULGENCES. — Indulgences,  as  employed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  a partial  sur- 
vival of  the  primitive  discipline  of  penance  ; they 
are  the  remission  of  the  penitential  satisfaction 
due  for  pardoned  sins,  and  are  granted  by  spiritual 
authority  for  the  performance  of  optional  works  of 
merit.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  indulgences,  we  must  first  trace  their 
historical  evolution. 

I.  History. — The  fundamental  principle,  admir- 
ably stated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  v.  n.  5, 
sess.  xiv.  chs.  i.,  ii.,  viii.),  lies  in  the  different  con- 
ditions controlling  the  pardon  of  sin  by  baptism 
and  by  sacramental  penance.  Baptism  brings  com- 
plete remission  of  all  sins  previously  committed, 
and  entails  no  further  expiation  ; as  soon  as  he 
leaves  the  baptismal  font,  the  adult,  born  to  super- 
natirral  life  by  the  sacrament,  is  no  longer  respon- 
sible to  God  or  to  Christian  society  for  any  past 
fault  or  punishment.  But  the  same  conditions  do 
not  hold  for  the  remission  of  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  in  violation  of  baptismal  vows.  Remis- 
sion of  post-baptismal  sin  takes  the  form  of  a sort 
of  judgment,  comprising  a confession  of  guilt  and 
a punishment  — a penal  reparation  called  ‘satis- 
faction ’ in  theological  language.  The  Christian 
who  by  mortal  sin  violates  the  law  which  he  pro- 
mised at  baptism  to  observe  assumes  a moral 
responsibility  of  which  he  must  give  an  account 
to  God ; and  he  also  renders  himself  unworthy  of 
the  holy  society  into  which  he  has  entered,  un- 
worthy of  the  sacred  mysteries  into  which  he  has 
been  initiated.  To  recover  his  former  status,  to 
participate  worthily  once  more  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries, he  must  present  himself  as  guilty  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  priest,  confess  his  unworthiness, 
and  ask  to  be  reinstated  by  sacerdotal  authority. 
Absolution  remits  his  fault  {culpa),  and  at  the 
same  time  the  punishment  due  for  unpardoned 
sin  {‘  eternal  punishment’) ; but  it  still  obliges  the 
sinner  to  undergo  a certain  penalty,  and  to  earn 
fuU rehabilitation  by  reparations  or  ‘satisfactions’ 
(‘temporal  punishment’  for  pardoned  sin).  It  is 
to  this  satisfaction,  or  temporal  punishment,  that 
the  concession  of  indulgences  refers.  Following 
the  development  of  penitential  discipline,  indul- 
gences did  not  attain  their  final  form  imtil  the  11th 
cent.  ; but  the  essential  element  was  present  from 
the  very  beginning,  viz.  the  remission,  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  good  works,  of  such  penances  as  the 


sinner  would  otherwise  be  bound  to  perform.  In 
the  early  centuries  this  remission  would  result  in 
hastening  the  return  of  the  sinner  to  ecclesiastical 
communion  ; later,  it  would  consist  in  the  suhstitu- 
tion  of  easier  works  or  works  of  shorter  duration 
for  the  required  penances ; and,  wlien  penances 
ceased  to  be  individually  imposed,  they  would  be 
remitted  all  the  more  readily  and  generously. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  ancient  public  peni- 
tential discipline  was  the  exclusion  of  tlie  culprit, 
by  way  of  satisfaction,  either  from  ecclesiastical 
communion  or  at  least  from  eucharistic  communion, 
this  exclusion  being  supplemented  by  penances 
under  ecclesiastical  control.  But  the  Church  al- 
ways reserved  the  right  to  terminate  this  exclu- 
sion; the  bishop,  who  had  judged  the  fault  and 
given  the  sinner  his  penance,  could  also  decide 
when  the  penitent  had  made  sufficient  satisfaction. 
The  principle  is  clearly  stated  by  one  of  the  most 
ancient  penitential  canons  : 

‘The  bishops  shall  have  the  power,  after  having  tried  the 
conduct  of  each,  to  mitigate  the  penalties,  or  to  extend  the 
time  of  penitence  ; but  they  must  take  care  to  inquire  what  lias 
passed  before  and  after  their  fail,  and  their  clemency  must  be 
exercised  accordingly’  (Council  of  Ancyra  [a.u.  314],  can.  5; 
cf.  2,  4,  7 ; Nicaaa,  can.  12;  Basil’s  canonical  letter  [eexvii.], 
can.  74  ff.). 

We  have  facts  of  even  earlier  date.  If  Cyiirian 
denied  confes.sors,  imprisoned  for  the  faith,  the 
right  of  admitting  penitents  to  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion by  giving  them  ‘certificates  of  peace’ 
{libellns  pacts),  he  himself  reclaimed  that  right ; 
for  we  know  that  he  absolved  all  the  penitents  of 
Carthage  en  niasse  at  the  approach  of  the  persecu- 
tion (Cyprian,  Ep.  x.,  xiv.,  Iv.,  Ixiv.,  ed.  Hartel, 
ii.  [Vienna,  1871]);  and  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  to  give  full  ecclesiastical  communion  to  re- 
pentant sinners  at  death.  So  much  for  the  indul- 
gence in  the  initial  stage  of  penitential  discipline. 

In  the  system  of  the  Penitential  Books,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  satisfaction  is  no  longer  ex- 
clusion of  the  sinner  from  communion,  but  works 
of  reparation,  prayer,  psalms,  fasts,  mortifications, 
and  alms,  every  sin  having  its  penance  assigned, 
and  the  whole  system  being  reckoned  bj’  days, 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  The  priest  imposed 
penances  on  the  various  sinners  in  accordance  with 
the  Penitentials,  and  naturally  had  the  right  to  see 
that  they  were  fulfilled.  Primitive  indulgence  took 
a new  form  analogous  to  that  new  form  of  penance. 
Not  only  did  the  Penitentials  allow  the  priest  great 
latitude  in  assigning  the  penance,  but  they  pro- 
vided various  methods  of  compensation  and  commu- 
tation with  a view  to  mitigating  the  satisfactions 
required.  Thus,  a bread-and-water  fast  equalled 
two  or  three  ordinary  fasts ; the  recitation  of  a 
psalter  (50  psalms),  or  a flagellation,  was  equiva- 
lent to  several  days  of  penance  ; while  alms,  which 
could  not  be  prescribed  indiscriminately  for  all, 
served  as  a basis  for  compensation  which  varied 
with  the  wealth  and  charity  of  the  penitent.  This 
gave  rise  to  ‘ redemptions  ’ of  penance,  left  at  first 
to  the  discretion  of  the  confessor,  and  then  offici- 
ally regulated,  in  particular  by  the  Councils  of 
Tribur  (A.D.  895,  can.  56 ff.)  and  Rheims  (A.D.  923). 
A relic  of  this  method  of  imposing  and  remitting 
penances  has  been  preserved  in  the  scale  of  indul- 
gences, which  are  granted  for  a stated  number  of 
days,  months,  or  years ; the  remission  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  penances  indicated  by  the  Peniten- 
tial Books,  though  the  scale  is  no  longer  employed 
in  imposing  them. 

The  control  of  penance  by  the  priest  who  had 
imposed  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  penitents 
could  proceed  to  redemptions  of  penance  on  their 
own  account.  It  was  then  possible  to  ofl'er  them 
not  only  compensations,  which  were  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  personal  debt,  but 
even  general  reductions,  from  which  all  might 
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profit,  by  performing  a work,  not  prescribed  for 
each  one  of  them,  but  which  all  were  invited  to  do, 
even  though  they  did  not  know  their  own  exact 
penitential  debt.  From  the  11th  cent,  onwards 
we  meet  with  reductions  of  penances,  either  propor- 
tional (a  seventh,  a quarter,  or  some  other  fraction) 
or  absolute  (ten,  twenty,  or  forty  days),  offered  to 
every  one  on  such  occasions  as  the  consecration  of 
a church,  the  translation  of  relics,  the  festival  of 
a venerated  saint,  or  a pilgrimage,  or  even  for  alms 
towards  the  building  or  upkeep  of  churches,  abbeys, 
hospitals,  etc.  This  method  of  redemption  or  sub- 
stitution reached  its  zenith  when  it  covered  all 
kinds  of  penance,  which  was  done  at  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Crusade.  At  the  Council  of  Clermont 
(1095),  Pope  Urban  il.  passed  the  following  decree  : 

‘ Whoever,  out  of  pure  devotion  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  honour  or  money,  shall  go  to  Jerusalem  to  liberate  the 
Church  of  God,  may  count  that  journey  in  lieu  of  ail  penance’ 
(can.  2 ; Mansi,  Concilia,  Venice,  1769  ff.,  xx.  816). 

Moreover,  he  preached  the  same  thing  to  the 
masses.  This  was  not  only  an  indulgence,  but  a 
plenary  indulgence  — indeed  for  a long  time  the 
type  of  plenary  indulgence — until  it  was  imitated 
by  so  many  others.  Though  the  work  proposed  to 
Crusaders  was  peculiarly  hard,  the  Crusade  indul- 
gence contains  all  the  constituent  elements  of  an 
indulgence  according  to  the  accepted  definition  : 
ecclesiastical  authority  remits  the  penitential  satis- 
faction, without  considering  the  personal  debt  of 
each  sinner,  in  virtue  of  the  accomplishment  of 
an  optional  task  proposed  equally  to  all.  This 
remission,  far  from  dispensing  with  confession  of 
sins,  presupposes  and  demands  it,  since  it  is  the 
confessor  who  imposes  the  penance  when  he  par- 
dons the  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  an  indulgence 
is  valid  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  and 
indirectly  in  the  eyes  of  God,  in  the  same  way  as 
absolution  is  ; for  the  Church,  the  authorized  inter- 
mediary between  God  and  the  Christian  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  is  none  the  less  the  intermediary 
for  the  imposition,  and  consequently  the  reduction, 
of  satisfaction. 

In  those  days,  just  as  in  our  own,  it  was  mainly 
for  their  value  in  reference  to  God  that  indulgences 
were  sought,  and,  then  as  now,  above  all  by  those 
who  had  least  need  of  them,  since  it  is  never  the 
greatest  sinners  who  frequent  the  confessional 
most.  Thus  people  set  themselves,  as  they  still 
do,  to  pursue  penitential  works  for  their  own  value 
and  to  have  the  right  to  be  liberated  from  penance, 
without  considering  carefully  whether  their  pen- 
ance had  been  determined  or  even  incurred.  And, 
when  the  gradual  mitigation  of  penitential  disci- 
pline had  reduced  penance  or  sacramental  satisfac- 
tion almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  the  remission 
obtained  by  indulgences,  by  the  performance  of 
less  and  less  arduous  works,  served  to  reduce  this 
indeterminate  but  certain  debt  of  every  one  to  the 
divine  justice,  even  for  pardoned  sins.  The  im- 
portance of  commutation,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
indulgence,  decreased  as  that  of  condonation  in- 
creased ; at  the  same  time,  the  primitive  idea  of 
debt  to  the  Church  and  of  the  penitential  scale 
disappeared  gradually  from  the  view  and  practice 
of  the  faithful  and  even  of  theologians,  so  that  the 
indulgence  has  come  to  be  the  extra-sacramental 
remission  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  God 
for  our  pardoned  sins. 

The  transition  evidently  took  place  by  degrees  ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  wo  meet  with 
the  practice  of  getting  definite  penances  impo.sed 
on  oneself  in  order  to  ransom  them  more  surely. 
St.  Peter  Damianus  relates  [Sanctorum  vital,  viii. 
[PAcxliv.  1015  f.])  that  a pious  hermit,  St.  Dominic 
of  the  Cuirass  (Loricatus  ; t 10G2),  so  named  from 
the  iron  cuirass  which  he  always  wore  for  mortili- 
cation,  made  his  confessor  imiiose  years  of  penance. 


once  even  a thousand  year.s,  on  him  ; and  this  the 
holy  man  accomplished  in  a single  Lent,  thanks  to 
the  methods  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Peniten- 
tials ; by  singing  a psalter,  e.y.,  while  dealing  him- 
self fifteen  thousand  disciplinarj’  blows,  he  did  live 
years  of  penance.  This  exceptional  fact,  even  in 
the  11th  cent.,  practically  marks  the  end  of  pen- 
ances actually  imposed  on  and  redeemed  b5’  inui- 
viduals ; sacramental  satisfaction  could  no  longer 
be  redeemed.  There  was,  accordingly,  nothing 
left  but  penitential  works  proposed  indiscriminately 
to  all.  These,  however,  continued  to  be  quite  con- 
siderable, so  that  the  remission  of  satisfaction  had 
a very  real  counterpart.  The  Crusade  indulgence, 
the  first  of  the  plenary  type,  was  almost  a commu- 
tation ; though  it  was  extended  later  to  those  who 
did  not  go  themselves  to  the  Holy  Land,  hue  scut 
a representative  to  fight,  and  then  to  those  who 
merely  supported  the  holy  enterprise  by  rheir  alms, 
it  was  still  not  too  easily  won.  On  the  other  haml, 
partial  indulgences  were  still  reckoned  by  ten, 
twenty,  and  forty  days  in  the  l’2th  and  13th  cen- 
turies ; there  was  no  more  than  a year’s  indulgence 
for  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Christ  or  to  the 
basilicas  of  the  holy  apostles  in  Rome.  This  means 
that  figures  still  retained  nearly  nil  their  old  sig- 
nificance. Further,  when  the  Lateran  Council 
(1215,  Deer.  Ixii.),  after  checking  the  abuses  of  cer- 
tain churchmen  and  alms-gatherers,  decreed  that 
bishops  should  not  grant  more  than  a year’s  indul- 
gence after  the  consecration  of  a church,  and  forty 
days  in  other  circumstances  (by  a concession  of 
Pius  X.,  of  28th  Aug.  1903,  this  is  extended  to  fifty 
days  for  bishojis,  a hundred  for  archbishops,  ami 
two  hundred  for  cardinals),  it  must  not  be  imagineil 
that  it  was  making  a great  reduction  of  a riglit 
that  had  hitherto  been  exercised  to  a much  hug.u- 
extent.  Undoubtedly  the  Council  was  aiming  at 
making  ejiiscopal  concessions  uniform  and  restrict- 
ing abuses ; but  the  limits  which  it  a.ssigned  were 
by  no  means  excessive  at  the  time. 

The  whole  history  of  indulgences  aftev  this,  how- 
ever, is  summed  up  in  constantl5’  increasing  con- 
cessions, ever  more  easily  obtained,  for  the  most 
varied  acts  of  piety  and  charity.  By  the  end  of 
the  13th  cent,  there  were  numerous  indulgences  for 
a year,  five  years,  and  so  on.  We  then  come  to 
the  second  plenary  indulgence,  the  Jubilee,  granted 
for  the  first  time  in  1300  by  Boniface  Vill.  for  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  apostles’  tombs  in  Rome.  Orig- 
inally proclaimed  for  secular  years,  the  Jubilee 
was  afterwards  renewed  at  shorter  periods,  and 
was  then  e.xtended  beyond  Rome,  and  imitated  on 
various  solemn  occasions.  Later,  jilenary  indul- 
gences were  multiplied  and  made  extremely  easy 
of  access;  but  by  this  stage  the  evolution  of  the 
indulgence  w'as  complete. 

2.  Theology. — The  theology  of  indulgences  was, 
in  early  times,  complete  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples stated  above  : temporal  punishment  to  be 
undergone  after  sin  has  been  pardoned  : penance 
imposed,  controlled,  and  even  reduced,  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  its  concessions  being  appro^■ed 
by  God,  as  pardon  given  in  His  name,  but  in  a 
degree  which  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  When 
theologians  came  to  consider,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
God,  both  the  remission  of  the  penalty  and  the 
absolution  of  the  sin,  they  were  inclined  to  ask 
how  this  temporal  debt  to  aivine  justice  was  paid. 
This  is  where  the  theory  of  ‘treasure’  came  in 
— the  theory  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  invented  by 
Alexander  of  Hales,  but  brought  into  relief  by 
him  and  introduced  into  everyday  teaching.  It 
is  no  more  than  an  aspect  and  a consequence  of 
the  Communion  of  saints : ought  we  not  to  pray 
for  one  another  ? If  merit  properly  so  called  is 
not  directly  communicable  between  the  members 
of  the  Christian  society,  at  least  satisfaction  can 
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be  transferred,  almost  as  a man  can  pay  a friend’s 
debts.  The  infinite  satisfaction  of  our  Lord  and 
the  superabundant  satisfaction  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints  form  a treasure  which  the  Church 
guards  and  administers,  drawing  upon  it  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  remitted  to  the  faithful  by 
indulgences.  This  explanation  pleased  the  realist 
spirit  of  the  scholastics,  and  was  accejjted  by  the 
whole  school ; provided  the  limits  of  the  compari- 
son with  debts  between  human  beings  are  not  tran- 
scended, it  is  indeed  quite  satisfactory.  Clement 
VI.  was  the  first  to  make  mucli  of  it,  in  his  bull 
promulgating  the  Jubilee  of  1350,  and  the  Cliurch 
upheld  it  against  the  attacks  both  of  Luther  (Leo 
X.’s  bull  ‘Exsurge  Domine,’  15th  June  15‘20)  and 
of  the  Jansenist  Synod  of  Pistoia  (Pius  VI. ’s  bull 
‘ Auctorem  fidei,’  28th  Aug.  1794). 

Connected  with  the  theory  of  treasure  are  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  ajiplication  of  indul- 
gence to  the  dead,  a new  form  which  helped,  rather 
than  hindered,  the  development  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  a custom  always  employed  in  the  Church. 
The  transfer  of  indulgence  to  the  dead  seemed  to 
clash  with  the  principle  that  the  Church  has  no 
control  over  the  other  world ; to  this  the  theo- 
logians replied  that  it  was  not  a case  of  granting 
indulgences  directly  to  the  dead,  but  simply  a 
matter  of  offering  to  God  for  them  the  indul- 
gences which  the  living  could  acquire  ; they  added 
that  the  application  of  indulgences  to  the  dead 
was  not  made  in  the  form  of  strict,  just  payment, 
but  by  means  of  prayer — ‘ per  modum  suffragii,’ 
according  to  the  accepted  expression ; in  other 
words,  it  depended  on  the  mercy  of  God.  On 
this  understanding  the  application  of  indulgences 
to  the  dead  was  adopted  by  the  whole  school  (cf. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  In  IV.  Sent.,  dis.  45,  qu.  2, 
art.  3 ; Bonaventura,  In  IV.  Sent.,  dis.  20,  p.  2, 
art.  1,  qu.  5).  It  was  not  included  in  any  official 
document  till  1476  under  Sixtus  IV.  This  Pope,  the 
first  to  accord  indulgences  to  the  dead,  explained 
its  significance  ; and  from  this  time  it  became 
official  doctrine  and  general  practice  (see  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  of  28th 
July  1840  [^Decreta  authentiea,  no.  283]).  The 
most  notable  official  document  on  the  theology  of 
indulgences  is  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  xxv.),  affirming  the  traditional  authority  of 
the  Church  to  grant  them  (cf.  Mt  16^®,  Jn  20®), 
and  declaring  the  practice  most  salutary  for  the 
Christian  people. 

This  decree  avoids  precise  statement,  but  this  is 
because  the  real  efficacy  of  indulgences  cannot  be 
estimated  with  precision.  Not  only  is  the  Chris- 
tian ignorant  of  the  degree  of  temporal  punish- 
ment that  is  his  due  (the  scale  for  imposition  of 
penance  has  not  been  preserved,  but  only  that  for 
remission),  but  he  does  not  know  how  God  measures 
this  punishment  or  in  what  proportion  He  accepts 
the  indulgence  ; and  this  uncertainty  is,  of  course, 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  efficacy  of  indul- 
gences for  the  dead. 

At  least  it  is  clear  w'hat  indulgences  are  not : 
they  are  not  merits,  though  some  pious  persons 
seem  to  think  they  are ; nor  the  remission  or 
pardon  of  sin  itself,  though  this  has  been  inferred 
from  the  celebrated  expression,  ‘ a culpa  et  a poena  ’ ; 
nor  the  purely  gratuitous,  unconditioned  remission 
of  the  expiation  due  for  pardoned  sin  ; nor  a sort 
of  authority  to  sin  gained  by  making  a promise  of 
some  simple  expiation.  "VVithout  entering  into 
discussions  raised  by  so-called  indulgences  ‘ a culpa 
et  a poena,’  we  may  formulate  some  conclusions  : 
(a)  no  single  e.xtant  text  implies  the  remission  of 
mortal  sin  without  recourse  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance  ; (5)  a person  who,  after  receiving  absolu- 
tion from  his  sins,  obtains  a plenary  indulgence  is 
actually  free  ‘a  culpa  et  a poena’ ; (c)  as  a matter 


of  fact,  this  expression  is  not  found  at  first,  except 
in  reference  to  the  two  early  plenary  indulgences, 
the  Crusade  and  the  J ubilee,  for  which  every  one 
was  allowed  to  apply  to  tlie  confessor  of  his  own 
choice  ; {d)  the  same  explanation  holds  for  letters 
of  confession  and  indulgence,  so  frequent  from  the 
14th  cent.;  (e)  the  expression  has  alwa5’S  been 
correctly  interpreted  by  theologians : after  all,  it 
is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  than  such  expres- 
sions as  ‘peccatonini  remissiones,’ which  continue 
to  appear  in  pontifical  letters  witliout  being  mis- 
understood by  any  one;  besides,  is  sin  fully  re- 
mitted so  long  as  it  leaves  an  expiation  to  be 
accomplished? 

3.  Abuse  and  reform. — The  abuse  commonly 
known  as  the  ‘sale  of  indulgences’  was  a very 
real  exploitation  of  the  concessions  of  indulgences 
granted  in  return  for  almsgiving  to  the  churches ; 
but  it  must  be  remarked  tliat  this  was  always  an 
abuse,  never  a legitimate  custom,  and  that  it  w.as 
always  combated  and  finally  suppressed  by  the 
Church.  The  principle  tliat  the  Church  can  reward 
the  contributions  or  the  faithful  to  tlie  temiioral 
needs  of  the  religious  society  by  spiritual  favours 
is  unassailable,  and  requires  no  justification.  The 
abuse  consisted  in  the  exaggerated  and  inaccurate 
statements  made  by  preachers  in  order  to  encour- 
age generous  giving  (especially  for  the  deliverance 
of  souls  from  purgatory),  the  culpable  maladminis- 
tration of  alms,  the  deductions  made  from  the 
alms  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  dignitaries  and 
even  of  civil  authorities,  and  other  modes  of  pro- 
cedure which  gave  to  the  granting  of  indulgences 
the  appearance  of  a traffic.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  granting  of  indulgences  for  reconstructing  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  was  tlie  occasion  of 
Luther’s  revolt ; if  the  doctrine  was  sound,  as 
Tetzel  proved,  appearances  were  very  unfavourable. 

The  Lateran  Council  (1215)  and  the  Council  of 
Vienne  (1311)  had  tried  to  crush  the  abuses  of 
alms-gatherers,  but  without  much  effect ; it  fell 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  to  strike  at  the  root  of  tlie 
evil  by  condemning  abusive  practices,  and  abolish- 
ing the  collecting  of  alms  and  trading  in  indul- 
gences (sess.  xxi.  ‘de  reform.’,  ch.  9;  sess.  xxv.)  ; 
the  publication  of  indulgences  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops,  assisted  by  two  canons : they  had 
to  collect  the  alms  of  the  faithful  themselves,  and 
keep  nothing  back.  A further  step  was  taken ; 
indulgence-alms  were  completely  suppressed  (ex- 
cept the  bull  for  the  Crusade  in  Spain,  which  was 
also  freed  from  all  abuse) ; on  the  rare  occasions 
when  general  indulgences  included  almsgiving,  the 
latter  was  only  one  of  the  prescribed  duties ; its 
taxation  and  employment  were  left  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  faithful. 

The  reform  of  indulgences  Avas  energetically  pur- 
sued by  the  popes,  and  the  problems  relating  to 
them  Avere  entrusted  by  Clement  tail,  to  a pro- 
A'isional  commission  of  cardinals.  Clement  ix. 
re-established  it  on  a stable  basis  in  1667,  charging 
it  ‘ to  resolve  the  difficulties  that  arose,  to  correct 
and  suppress  abuses,  to  do  aAvay  AA’ith  false,  apo- 
cryphal, and  indiscreet  indulgences,  etc.’  This 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  continued  to  exist 
till  1904,  Avhen  it  Avas  united  Avith  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites ; in  1908,  at  the  re-organization  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  indulgences  Avere  entrusted  to 
a section  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office. 

4.  Practical  remarks.— A plenary  indulgence  is 
one  Avhich  coA’ers  all  penance  required  of  the 
penitent ; a partial  indulgence  coA'ers  a part  of 
the  penance,  and  is  counted  by  days,  months,  or 
years.  A better  distinction  Avould  be  that  the 
latter  is  reckoned,  not  according  to  the  actual 
debt  of  the  sinner,  but  according  to  the  ancient 
penitential  scales,  Avhile  the  former  is  not.  While 
all  indulgences  really  refer  to  persons,  those  which 
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are  granted  directly  to  persons,  e.g.,  to  a con- 
fraternity, are  called  personal ; those  directly 
attached  to  a church,  an  altar,  etc.,  are  called 
local ; while  those  attached  to  holy  objects — 
crucifix,  medals,  beads,  etc.— are  called  real.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
temporary  and  permanent  indulgences,  indul- 
gences obtained  for  certain  specihed  days,  or  once 
a day,  or  ‘ toties  quoties,’  whenever  the  penitential 
actions  are  repeated,  and  so  on.  The  chief  in- 
dulgences are,  as  formerly,  the  Crusade  (still  kept 
up  in  Spain  in  a special  form) ; the  Jubilee,  which 
occurs  every  quarter-century,  and  is  imitated  more 
or  less  frequently  by  solemn  indulgences  called  ‘ in 
form  of  J ubilee  ’ ; indulgences  attached  to  the 
most  popular  devotions,  as  the  Rosary  or  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  ; those  of  famous  sanctu- 
aries, as  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Compostella,  Assisi’s 
Portiuncula,  etc.  ; ‘ apostolic  ’ indulgences,  at- 

tached by  the  pope  (or  the  priest  authorized  by 
him)  to  holy  objects  blessed  by  him,  etc.  The 
Congregation  of  indulgences  ])ublished  an  oflicial 
collection  (Baccolta)  of  indulgenced  devotions 
(Rome,  1854,  and  numerous  editions),  and  two 
collections,  one  of  decisions  (Decreta  authentica 
ab  anno  1668  ad  annum  1882,  Ratisbon,  1883),  the 
other  of  rescripts  and  summaries  of  indulgences 
(Rescripta  authentica  . . . necnon  Summaria  in- 
dulgentiarum,  Ratisbon,  1885).  Numerous  other 
private  collections  exist,  recognized  and  approved 
by  Roman  or  Episcopal  authority. 

LiTERATDRE.;-(a)  BISTORT.— J.  Morin,  Commentarixis  his- 
toricus  de  disciplina  in  administratione  sacramenti  poenitentice, 
Paris,  1651  (bk.  x.  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  indulgences) ; 
E.  Amort,  De  origine,  progressu,  valors,  et  fructu  indulgenti- 
arum,  Venice,  1738  (a  rich  store  of  texts) ; H.  C.  Lea,  A Bistory 
of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences,  Philadelphia,  1896, 
vol.  iii.  (Protestant);  T.  Brieger,  art.  ‘ Indulgenzen,’  in  PliE^ 
(Protestant) ; above  all,  numerous  arlt.  hy  N.  Paulus  in  various 
reviews,  esp.  ZKT. 

(6)  Theology. — All  theologians  are  occupied  more  or  less 
with  indulgences.  The  Tractatus  dogmatico-moralis  de  indul- 
gentiis  of  Theodorus  a Spiritu  Sancto,  Eome,  1743,  has 
long  been  regarded  as  classical.  The  best  recent  practical 
treatments  and  collections  are:  F.  Beringer,  Die  Abldsse'^"^, 
Paclerborn,  1900,  Fr.  tr.  by  P.  Mazoyer,  Les  Indulgences^, 
Paris,  1905 ; P.  Mocchegiani  a Monsano,  Collectio  vndulgenti- 
arum,  Quaracohi,  1897.  A.  BOUDINHON. 

INDUSTRIALISM. — The  conditions  govern- 
ing the  progress  of  a country  in  civilization  are 
exceedingly  complex.  Among  these  the  industry 
of  the  people  occupies  a position  of  considerable 
importance.  Wealth  and  culture  are  far  from 
being  interconnected  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  poor  country  is  unlikely  to  attain  to  the  same 
stage  of  progress  as  one  in  which  commerce  has 
developed  sufficiently  to  provide  a moderate 
standard  of  comfort  for  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants. Thus  industrial  progress  becomes  the 
potentiality  from  which  other  agencies  can  realize 
a higher  stage  of  civilization.  In  some  recent 
discussions  of  progress,  there  are  two  forms  of 
description,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  mislead.  On 
the  one  side,  industry  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which 
imply  that  it  is  something  altogether  modern, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  it  appears  to  be  inferred 
that  industry  alone  will  create  a satisfactory 
amount  of  national  wealth.  Against  the  first 
trend  of  thought,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among 
primitive  peoples,  whose  situation  is  disadvan- 
tageous, there  are  periods  of  sustained  and  pain- 
ful labour.  A tribe,  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  will  be  condemned  to  severe  toil,  and 
the  demands  which  this  condition  makes  on  mind 
and  body  account  for  the  stationaiy  or  even 
declining  state  of  such  a society,  lienee  there 
must  be  conjoined  with  habits  of  industry  a not 
unfavourable  geographical  position,  in  order  that 
progress  may  be  made — to  modify  a saying  of  W. 
Petty  : ‘ Labour  is  the  father,  and  natural  resources 


the  mother  of  wealth’  (Economic  Writings  of  > i r 
W.  Petty,  ed.  C.  H.  Hull,  London,  1899,  p.  377). 
But  of  these  two  conditions  of  progre.S3  it  is  e£Lsy 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  natural  re- 
sources. There  is  some  instinct  or  gift  in  certain 
peoples  whicli  urges  them  either  to  force  their 
way  from  a disadvantageous  situation  or  by  their 
labour  to  modify  a country  which  was  originally 
almost  barren  so  that  it  becomes  moderately  fruit- 

Wherever  a society  maintained  itself  for  any 
considerable  period,  industry  was  a characteristic 
of  its  life.  If  it  existed  in  a nomadic  or  pastoral 
state,  there  was  the  care  of  the  cattle,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was,  no  doubt,  in  most  cases  the 
work  of  providing  clothing  for  the  tribe.  With 
the  general  advance  of  civilization  there  came  the 
time  when,  as  in  England  during  a great  part  < f 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  occupations  of  the  people 
were  predominantly  agricultural.  At  this  stage, 
the  manor  constituted  a complete  economic  unit, 
providing  for  aliuost  all  its  own  normal  wants.  In 
it  one  can  trace  the  beginnings  of  organization  in 
the  allocation  of  specific  functions  to  certain 
workers.  The  rise  of  the  towns  involved  important 
economic  and  social  consequences.  The  bringing 
together  of  a population  of  some  size  and  the 
contact  with  distant  markets  enlarged  the  horizon 
of  the  mediaeval  burgess  as  compared  with  the  man 
living  in  the  country,  and  the  towns  were  centres 
of  initiative  and,  on  the  whole,  stood  for  the  break- 
ing down  of  oppressive  customs.  In  fact,  with  the 
growth  of  towns  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  period  which  is  distinguished  a.s 
the  modern  one,  as  compared  with  Medianalism. 

The  problem  of  the  17 th  cent,  was  the  substitution 
of  some  new  method  for  the  series  of  customs  and 
laws  which  had  been  found  to  hamper  industry 
during  the  previous  two  centuries.  The  method 
available  was  the  enlarging  of  the  ]uoductive  unii  , 
and  for  this  capital  was  required.  Gradually 
capitalistic  production  began  to  replace  the  purely 
domestic  system.  The  former  had  been  early 
adopted  in  the  woollen,  the  coal,  and  the  iron 
trades,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  a 
certain  amount  of  division  of  labour  to  be  adopted  ; 
but  in  the  17th  cent,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  cent,  there  were  limits  to  the  specialization 
that  was  possible.  When,  for  instance,  one  reads 
of  a Glasgow  -woollen  ‘ manufactory  ’ which  in 
1700  employed  1400  hands,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  majority  of  the  workers  were  engaged  in  their 
own  homes,  while  power  was  used  for  the  finishing 
of  the  cloth.  Such  industries  were,  in  fact,  carried 
on  under  the  domestic  system  in  the  preliminary 
processes,  under  factory  conditions  in  the  final 
])rocesses,  and  there  was  a capitalistic  regime  in 
the  marketing  of  the  product. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  18th  cent,  in  England 
considerable  ailditions  were  made  to  the  capital  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  markets  were 
being  extended,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  both 
causes  it  became  possible  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  capitalistic  production.  The  latter  again  led  to 
further  division  of  labour — a phenomenon  to  which 
Adam  Smith  drew'  attention  in  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Then  there  followed  a series  of  important 
mechanical  inventions,  affecting  first  the  textile 
trades  and  later  other  industries.  As  a result  there 
was  a great  displacement  of  hand  labour,  followed 
by  increased  specialization  and  organization  of 
industry.  In  many  W'ays  the  period'Lom  1770  to 
1840  wars  one  of  change,  even  of  upheaval,  and  it  is 
usually  termed  ‘the  industrial  revolution.’  In  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent.  British  industry  w as  largely 
of  the  cottage  or  domestic  type.  A hundred  years 
later  the  factory  system  had  become  predominant. 
Nor  did  the  change  end  here ; the  second  half  ol 
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the  19tli  cent,  witnessed  a revolution  in  transport, 
wliicli  is  still  continuing.  The  facilities  of  com- 
munication tend  to  bring  distant  places  into 
commercial  relationship,  and  thus  to  render  possible 
production  on  a larger  and  larger  scale,  with  further 
specialization  of  industry  and  increased  invention 
of  machines. 

All  these  changes  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  ‘industrialism,’  and  they  have  profoundly 
modified  not  only  the  mode  of  production,  but  also 
the  whole  social  life  of  those  countries  where  they 
have  taken  place.  The  effects  of  industrialism 
extend  into  almost  all  departments  of  the  national 
life.  Under  the  domestic  system  the  power  required 
for  the  primitive  instruments  then  in  use  was 
supplied  either  by  the  workers  or  by  animals. 
Now  it  is  drawn  from  purely  mechanical  sources. 
Thus  it  has  become  possible  to  use  the  labour  of 
men  and  women  for  purposes  which,  on  the  whole, 
require  greater  skill,  while  the  total  product  can 
be  very  many  times  greater.  Real  wages  are  much 
higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  skilled  artisan  is 
certainly  much  better.  The  concentration  of 
factories  in  large  tov/ns  gives  the  workers  the 
advantage  of  city  life,  and  their  lives  are  brighter 
and  fuller  than  those  of  their  predecessors  who 
worked  under  the  domestic  system.  These  consti- 
tute some  of  the  chief  gains  of  the  system,  as 
against  which  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  losses 
and  its  evils.  During  the  transition  period  of  the 
industrial  revolution  great  classes  of  the  population 
sustained  severe  hardships,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  factory  system  the  conditions  of  female  and 
child  labour  were  deplorable.  These,  as  well  as 
other  abuses,  have  been  lessened  by  the  Factory 
Acts  ; but  there  remain  certain  dangers  to  national 
well-being  in  the  aggregation  of  large  populations 
in  the  towns.  When  public  sanitation  was  little 
regarded,  the  mortality  of  urban  life  Avas  high ; 
and,  even  yet,  Avhen  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
population  lives  in  towns,  there  is  a certain  danger 
to  the  physique  of  the  people.  There  are  signs 
Avhich  encourage  the  anticipation  that  for  large 
numbers  of  the  Avorking  class  population  this  dis- 
advantage is  capable  of  remedy.  ToAvn-planning, 
the  opening  up  of  slums,  increased  air  space  in  the 
smaller  houses,  greater  care  of  the  children,  and 
better  knowledge  of  hygiene  among  the  people 
themselves  point  to  an  ultimate  improvement  in 
the  physique  of  those  avIio  live  in  toAvns.  Then, 
as  regards  the  state  of  the  Avorker  in  the  course  of 
his  employment,  some  occupations  are  ‘ dangerous 
trades,’  either  through  the  mechanical  processes 
involving  risk  of  accident  or  through  danger  to 
health  from  the  substances  Avhich  have  to  be  dealt 
Avith.  Regulation  of  factories  tends  to  limit  the 
number  of  the  formei',  and,  Avhile  the  total  accidents 
are  distressingly  great,  the  percentage  according 
to  the  numbers  employed  has  diminished  as 
compared  Avitli  earlier  periods.  Thus  the  number 
of  accidents  per  100  stage-coach  drivers  Avas  higher 
than  that  per  100  engine-drivers,  and  similarly 
with  the  travellers.  The  best  medical  opinion 
points  to  trade  diseases  being  preventable.  From 
the  purely  economic  standpoint  there  are  strong 
inducements  to  their  eradication.  As  a rule,  Avhere 
there  is  risk  of  a trade  disease  the  nominal  Avages 
of  the  Avorkers  tend  to  be  higher  than  they  Avould 
have  been  otherwise,  since  such  risk  checks  the 
infioAv  of  labour  and  lessens  the  earning  time  of 
tliose  employed.  Resides,  almost  every  trade 
disease  is  traceable  to  a waste  of  material,  the 
saving  of  Avhich  represents  an  economy  of  human 
life.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  factory  system 
that  it  tends  to  create  a surplus  of  labour  Avhich  is 
little  more  than  on  tlie  verge  of  starvation,  Avhich, 
indeed,  apart  from  Poor  LaAV  relief,  would  be  in  the 
deepest  distress.  This  ‘submerged’  portion  of  the 


population  suffers  either  from  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment or  from  the  unremunerative  character  of 
the  employment  that  it  can  obtain,  as  in  the  case 
of  SAveated  industries.  Neither  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  generally  prevalent  among  the  artisan 
classes  Avhich  have  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  factory  system.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  cause  of  a depressed  market  for 
certain  kinds  of  unskilled  labour  is  to  be  sought 
elseAvhere.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to 
deal  Avith  these  unfavourable  conditions  by  legisla- 
tion— as  regards  sweating  by  the  institution  of 
Avages  boards,  and  as  regards  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment by  the  second  part  of  the  Insurance  Act 
of  1911  (see  INSURANCE). 

It  folloAvs  then,  on  the  Avhole,  that,  Avhile  the 
disadvantages  of  industrialism  appear  to  be  capable 
of  gradual  amelioration  by  the  exercise  of  knoAv- 
ledge,  forethought,  and  improved  organization,  the 
advantages  are  substantial,  and  they  tend  to  be 
cumulative.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a dangerous 
error  to  suppose  that,  because  industrialism  has 
increased  the  material  Avelfare  of  the  nation,  it  has 
established  a condition  of  life  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory.  Opinion  has 
fluctuated  betAveen  tAvo  extremes.  For  some  ye.trs 
after  the  success  of  the  industrial  revolution  it  Avas 
commonly  held  that  industry  throve  best  in  the 
absence  of  all  interference  and  regulation  by  the 
State — a doctrine  Avhich  reached  its  most  forcible 
development  in  the  interpretation  of  laissez faire 
by  the  Manchester  School.  Gradually  this  attitude 
Avas  modified  by  the  acceptance  of  exceptions  from 
the  principle  of  laissez  faire  in  industry — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Factory  Acts.  Of  late  the  pendulum 
of  opinion  has  tended  to  SAving  in  the  direction  of 
increased  State-regulation  of  industry.  And,  if 
this  tendency  is  carried  too  far,  there  is  the  danger 
that  initiative  may  be  checked.  Economic  forces 
are  so  complex  that  the  prevention  of  one  cA-il 
sometimes  occasions  another  no  less  serious.  Thus 
the  problem  of  the  future  Avill  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  correct,  or  at  least  diminish,  some  of  the  ills  of 
the  industrial  system ; Avhile,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  should  be  effected  Avithout  the  sacrifice  of  any 
of  its  essentially  valuable  characteristics. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.- See  Jua^enile 
Criminals. 

INFALLIBILITY.  — I.  GENERAL:  INFALLI- 
BILITY IN  COMMON  LiFE.—i.  Infallibility  a uni- 
versal idea ; its  basis  and  general  significance  ; 
equivalent  terms  and  cognate  ideas. — At  the  heart 
of  such  universal  questions  as  What  shall  I believe  ? 
Whom  shall  I trust  ? Whom  shall  I obey  ? Where 
shall  I find  certitude  ? What  is  the  foundation  of 
faith?  What  is  truth?  there  lies  a principle  of 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a source  and  channel  of  in- 
fallible knoAvledge.  The  quest  and  discovery  of  an 
infallible  authority  has,  in  some  form  or  other,  been 
the  business  not  only  of  the  great  systems  of  re- 
ligion throughout  the  world  Avhich  have  canonized 
the  utterances  and  injunctions  of  their  prophets, 
priests,  and  legislators,  but  also  of  innumerable 
social  and  political  associations,  each  inspired  Avith 
an  analogous  hope  and  confidence.  Usually,  ic  may 
be  said,  it  is  a practical  or  AAmrking  infallibility 
that  men  agree  to  recognize ; but  just  in  proportion 
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as  that  infallibility  is  challenged  and  placed  in 
need  of  vindication  it  is  apt  to  be  invested  with  a 
robe  of  mystery,  and  advanced  to  a dignity  which 
it  is  fondly  hoped  will  make  it  absolute  and  above 
question. 

The  word  ‘ infallibility  ’ is  late  Latin  in  its  origin  ; 
but  the  idea,  both  religious  and  political,  which  it 
conveys  is  as  ancient  as  authority  in  Church  and 
State.  As  a negative  virtue  or  perfection  it  is 
practically  equivalent  to  ‘ inerrancy  ’ and  ‘ indefecti- 
bility,’  the  root  notions  of  ‘stumbling,’  ‘straying,’ 
and  ‘ failing’  representing  obvious  and  kindred  de- 
fects in  a guide  to  truth.  As  a positive  virtue  or 
perfection  it  has  for  its  counterpart  ‘reliability,’ 
‘trustworthiness,’  or  ‘trueness.’  The  same  diffi- 
culties and  problems  inhere  in  both  sets  of  terms. 
In  considering  them  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  impressive  series  of  ultimate  questions, 
moral,  social,  political,  legal,  ecclesiastical,  and 
religious.  It  is  impossible  to  define,  analyze,  and 
weigh  the  concept  of  infallibility  without  recogniz- 
ing that  there  are  involved  in  it  the  foundations 
upon  which  human  thought  has  built  up  its  ideas 
of  an  absolute  authority,  a court  of  final  appeal,  a 
majesty  of  law  and  government,  a divine  right  of 
persons  or  of  institutions,  a warrant  of  certitude, 
a rule  of  faith,  a code  of  honour  and  of  duty,  a 
system  of  truth.  To  believe  in  inspiration,  in  reve- 
lation, in  illumination,  to  accept  a dogma,  to  pro- 
claim a truth,  implies  in  every  case  a faith  in  some 
infallible.  Human  intelligence  may  locate  this 
ultimate  ground  of  faith  and  conduct  very  vari- 
ously. A man  may  be  convinced  that  it  resides 
in  his  own  unaided  mind  or  heart  or  conscience,  or 
in  the  unaided  faculties  of  some  ruler  or  official  or 
dignitary,  or  in  the  unaided  instinct  of  some  family 
or  corporation  or  people,  or  in  the  contents  of  a 
sacred  book  or  law  or  literature,  or  in  any  one  of 
these  conceived  as  dictated  or  imparted  by  super- 
natural instmction.  But  that  an  infallible  seat 
and  oracle  of  authority  does  exist  is  axiomatic  in 
ethics  and  in  politics  not  less  than  in  religion. 

‘ Oh  that  I knew  where  I might  find  it ! ’ is  the 
burden  of  a longing  for  it,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  aspiration  after  God  Himself. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  to  err  is  human,  that  in- 
errancy as  a perfection  belongs  to  God  alone,  that 
any  human  claim  to  it  savours  of  rank  presumption 
and,  indeed,  of  blasphemy.  And  certainly  it  would 
be  insufferable  that  any  mortal  mind  or  will  should 
arrogate  it  to  itself  as  an  indefectible  individual 
possession.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  its  claimants  in 
Church  and  State  seek  to  elude  the  condemnation 
which  they  would  otherwise  incur,  and  which  they 
freely  inflict  upon  others  in  like  case,  by  represent- 
ing themselves  as  hereditary  or  official  life-renters 
of  a divinely  delegated  authority  and  wisdom. 
Kings  or  castes  claim  divine  right,  not  as  created 
or  won  by  themselves,  but  as  given  irrevocably  to 
themselves.  A prophet  or  a priest  claims  to  express 
the  very  will  of  God,  not  as  a maker  but  as  a re- 
cipient of  revelation.  The  maxim  of  civil  law, 
‘The  King  cannot  err,’  is  neither  more  nor  less 
intelligible  and  defensible  than  the  later  maxim 
of  canon  law,  ‘ The  Supreme  Pontiff  cannot  err.’ 
Each  rests  upon  a philosophy  of  absolute  monarchy 
as  profound,  subtle,  and  elusive  as  the  other  ; each 
springs  from  an  instinct  deep  - seated  in  human 
nature,  and  satisfies  in  its  own  way  psychological 
needs  that  never  fail  to  assert  themselves.  It  will 
be  the  principal  suggestion  of  this  article  that 
ecclesiastical  or  papal  infallibility  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained or  criticized  in  theological  or  philosophical 
terms  so  much  as  in  political  and  practical.  Foren- 
sic and  public  rather  than  academic  considerations 
have  defended  it  during  its  protracted  develop- 
ment. Sentiment  and  a sense  of  corporate  di.s- 
cipline  have  done  more  for  it  than  logic  and 
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apologetic.  It  was  no  accident  that  in  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
outside  that  imposing  assembly  the  conflict  resolved 
itself  into  a bitter  opposition  between  the  scholarly 
and  the  administrative  genius  of  the  Church,  the 
former  as  hostile  to  the  definition  of  papal  infalli- 
bility as  the  latter  was  urgent  in  its  favour.  The 
Curia  is  a court,  not  an  academy.  Its  utterances 
are  decrees,  not  theories.  Its  language  is  not 
theological  so  much  as  legal,  and  is  to  be  inter- 
preted and  judged  as  such.  To  construe  it  liter- 
ally, as  if  its  vocabulary  were  derived  from  science, 
is  perhaps  as  imprudent  as  to  insist  that  court  dress 
be  made  compulsory  in  the  schools,  or  that  wig  and 
gown  be  borrowed  from  the  hall  of  justice  and  made 
the  dress  of  commerce  and  of  recreation.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  infallibility,  like  other  dogmatic 
formulations,  has  called  into  being  a scholarship, 
or  a scholasticism,  of  its  own.  But  it  rested  on 
grounds  distinct  from  scholarship  and  philosophy. 
It  had  silent  reasons  superior  to  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  it  cited.  It  was  the  canonization  of  a 
practical  and  essentially  political  principle.  For 
its  ecclesiastical  promoters  the  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions and  objections  of  their  learned  and  eloquent 
opponents  served  no  other  purpose  than  the  set 
speeches  of  the  advocatus  diaboli  at  the  canoniza- 
tion of  an  already  venerated  saint.  They  were  as 
shadows  to  enhance  the  new  illumination.  They 
were  the  resistance  needed  to  give  zest  and  triumph 
to  a victory. 

2.  Degrees  of  infallibility ; qualified  forms  of 
the  idea. — The  term  ‘ infallible,’  as  applied  to  an 
individual,  an  organization,  a sj’stem  of  doctrine, 
or  a body  of  literature,  does  not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
lend  itself  to  qualification  or  modification.  As  a 
thing  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect,  so  is  a thing 
either  fallible  or  infallible.  But,  in  fact,  the  term 
is  confidently  employed,  especially  in  controversy, 
in  a variety  of  senses,  its  extreme  asseiters  having 
in  reserve  a citadel  of  common  sense  for  refuge 
when  their  exaggerations  have  been  exposed  and 
made  untenable.  As  the  term  ‘ truth  ’ has  had  to 
sustain  a formidable  diversity  of  interpretations, 
infallibility,  as  befits  an  idea  so  near  of  kin  to  it, 
has  passed  through  the  same  experience.  It  may 
denote,  as  we  have  stated,  absolute  or  practical 
immunity  from  error  or  failure.  At  the  top  of  the 
scale  a person  may  be  conceived  as  in  himself  so 
perfectly  constituted  as  not  only  in  all  circum- 
stances to  be  found  never  to  fail  of  right  ami 
truth  in  any  degree,  but  as  to  be  incapable  of 
thus  failing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  one  ma,\ 
conceive  a person  not  in  himself,  but  by  e.xternal 
influence,  saved,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run, 
from  material  or  irremediable  error.  Between 
these  two  conceptions  there  lies  a considerable 
series  of  descending  degrees  of  infallibility,  each 
of  which  is  an  adequate  basis  of  faith  and  con- 
duct, though  it  comes  short  of  the  ideal.  Viewed 
scientifically,  the  proud  boast  of  infallibility  tends 
more  and  more  to  qualify  itself.  Though  real,  it 
is  virtual,  official,  conditional,  occasional,  derived, 
or  relative,  in  every  claimant  except  God.  The 
Bible  is  deemed  infallible  as  inspired  and  kept 
pure  by  divine  agency,  either  in  every  syllable 
and  letter  or  as  a whole,  either  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  only  or  in  matters  of  historical  fact 
also,  either  in  text  or  in  substance,  either  in  the 
original  or  in  a particular  version,  either  in  the 
literal,  in  the  historico-literary,  or  in  a figura- 
tive sense,  either  as  interpreted  by  the  F.atliers, 
by  the  Reformers,  or  by  a particular  branch  of  the 
living  Church,  and  so  on.  The  Church  is  deemed 
infallible  in  its  clergy  alone  or  in  the  episcopatev 
in  councils  or  in  popes,  or  in  its  clergy  and  laity 
together,  either  in  matters  touching  faith  and 
morals  only,  or  in  discipline  or  science  or  scholar 
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ship  also,  either  at  a certain  era  or  in  its  unbroken 
practice,  either  in  a certain  denomination  or  in  its 
entirety,  and  so  on.  But,  when  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  religious  or  patriotic  faith,  infalli- 
bility rises  in  the  scale  and  ascends  to  the  lofty 
altitude  at  which  truth  and  authority  are  absolute 
and  divine.  Of  infallibility,  as  of  truth,  there  are 
idealist,  utilitarian,  and  pragmatist  interpretations, 
and  each  varies  in  an  individualistic  or  an  institu- 
tionalistic  direction. 

3.  Wide  range  of  the  idea. — It  is  important  that 
the  wide  range  of  the  idea  should  be  recognized. 
Infallibility  is  claimed  in  some  measure  or  degree 
in  a large  number  of  regions  of  human  activity. 
While  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  uses  are  the 
most  familiar  as  themes  of  literary  and  academic 
discussion,  others  deserve  mention  in  an  article 
like  this,  since  the  analogies  they  present  are 
valuable,  and  have  undoubtedly  lent  support  to 
the  former.  Wherever  in  human  affairs  authority 
is  respected  and  truth  recognized,  a degree  of  infal- 
libility appropriate  to  the  circumstances  is  implied. 
Usually  the  quality  of  perfect  trustworthiness  is 
attributed  simply  to  the  object,  person,  or  institu- 
tion in  which  it  is  believed  to  reside.  But  in 
reality  it  is  also  implied  that  the  mind  which  re- 
cognizes infallibility  has  itself  formed  an  infallible, 
an  absolutely  trustworthy,  judgment,  whether 
directly  on  the  basis  of  evidence  before  itself,  or 
indirectly  on  the  basis  of  evidence  accepted  by  a 
reputed  infallible,  external  witness  or  authority, 
such  as  tradition,  usage,  or  a living  organization. 
Nothing  assists  the  student  of  infallibility  more 
effectively  to  appreciate  its  essential  complexity 
and  subtlety  than  a swift  glance  at  the  less  noto- 
rious and  controversial  regions  of  life  in  which  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  operative. 

(\)  In  external  Nature. — External  Nature,  upon 
any  view  of  an  ultimate  explanation,  presents  the 
eye  of  man  with  a spectacle  of  infallibility.  Think 
what  you  will  of  her  achievements,  her  products 
in  detail,  her  tragedies,  and  her  catastrophes,  her 
laws  operate  with  a serenely  or  a grimly  perfect 
regularity,  her  processes  are  so  absolutely  reliable 
that  an  alleged  suspension  of  them  or  exception 
to  them  becomes  a miracle,  and  no  one  credits  it 
except  a theist  who  may  find  himself  able  to  ex- 
plain it  as  a divine  suspension  of  a divine  custom 
for  divine  ends,  and  thus  implicitly  leaves  intact 
the  general  conception  of  Nature’s  normally  un- 
broken regularity  and  uniformity.  The  sequence 
of  the  seasons,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night, 
the  undeviating  course  of  physical  processes  and 
of  natural  laws  which  know  no  exceptions,  have 
passed  into  a proverb  of  unfailing  trustworthiness. 
For  religious  faith  Nature  is  infallible  within  her 
appointed  sphere,  because  her  Author  and  Upholder 
is  infallible,  and  expresses  His  mind  and  will,  within 
limits,  through  her.  I’ailure  in  her  would  be  failure 
in  Him. 

(2)  In  human  Nature. — Trust  Nature,  says  one 
school,  and  she  will  guide  you  rightly  in  the  end. 
In  other  words,  instinct  is  infallible.  Convention 
is  artificial  and  represses  Nature.  But  Nature, 
though  you  expel  her  with  a pitchfork,  will  make 
her  way  back  and  master  you.  A return  to  Nature 
in  its  primitive  sense,  however,  is  not  more  attrac- 
tive than  a return  to  his  cradle  would  be  to  a 
grown  man.  The  trouble  for  a sansculottist  philo- 
sophy of  any  type  is  that  the  great  conventions  of 
life  are  themselves  profoundly  natural ; they  are 
the  dictates  of  instinct  guided  by  long  experience. 
It  is  more  natural  to  the  genus  homo  to  go  clothed 
than  naked,  to  observe  law  than  to  be  anarchist. 
And  for  the  individual  the  rule  to  trust  one’s  in- 
stinct as  a sure  guide  is  not  to  be  crudely  simplified 
into  a wanton  and  libertine  indulgence  of  each 
Ijassing  whim  or  fugitive  passion.  Even  the  brutes 


are  above  that.  Instinct,  the  nature  in  us,  is  as  com- 
plex as  the  universe,  nature  around  us.  Eacli  has 
required  an  age-long  evolution  to  bring  it  to  what 
it  is.  Nature,  instinct,  is  a perfectly  trustworthy 
authority,  but  it  needs  patience  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation to  know  her  mind  and  catch  her  final 
mandate.  ‘Be  natural,’  a first  law  of  manners 
and  of  style  in  art  and  literature,  and,  rightly 
understood,  also  in  morals  and  religion,  does  not 
mean  ‘ Play  the  new-born  babe,  or  play  the  back- 
woods  savage,’  but  ‘ Be  true  to  your  real  genius 
and  station  and  mi.ssion  in  life.’  Nature  i.s  in- 
fallible, in  the  region  of  human  instinct  as  in  her 
own  external  province,  the  world  of  the  elements 
and  forces ; but  her  mind  and  will  are  expressed 
in  decrees  which  are  not  momentary  or  inter- 
mittent or  capricious,  but  are  in  time  discerned  as 
universal  laws  making  for  j)rogress  and  cohering 
in  consistency. 

(3)  In  human  society.  — In  human  social  life 
various  degi’ees  of  infallibility  are  recognized  under 
the  conceptions  of  authority  and  discipline.  No 
one  pretends  that  all  parents  or  that  any  parents 
are  incapable  of  making  mistakes  and  misleading 
their  children,  yet  the  will  of  the  parent  and  the 
information  and  instruction  of  the  parent  are  for 
a time  infallible  to  the  child,  gladly  accepted  by 
him  as  such,  and  within  limits  authorized  as  such 
both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion.  The  rights  of 
the  parent  in  the  child  who  is  ffesh  of  his  own  flesh 
and  is  brought  up  by  him,  the  mutual  affection 
that  is  natural  to  both  and  inspires  trust,  sym- 
pathy, and  understanding,  and  makes  submission 
to  autliority  no  hardship,  the  special  knowledge 
which  the  parent  possesses  of  the  temperament 
and  capacity  of  the  child  and  his  natural  desire  to 
develop  the  best  in  him — such  considerations  make 
interference  between  parent  and  child  at  a certain 
stage  in  life  profoundly  undesirable,  and  lend  at 
least  a temporary  infallibility  to  parental  author- 
ity. The  same  is  true  of  the  authority  of  tlie 
teacher  in  school  and  university  not  only  to  com- 
mand obedience,  but  to  command  faith  in  his 
instruction.  The  apprentice  in  business  or  in 
handicraft,  the  subordinate  official  in  weU-nigh 
every  organization  in  commercial,  military,  pro- 
fessional, and  public  service,  accepts,  and  is  author- 
ized to  accept,  within  limits  as  final  for  him  the 
mandate  or  advice  of  his  superior.  Such  infalli- 
bility is  maintained  as  socially  economical  and  as 
conducing  to  efficiency  in  the  common  interest. 
It  is  held  to  be  justified  as  working  well,  and 
flagrant  instances  of  abuse  of  power  are  held  to 
discredit  the  individual,  not  the  system.  Demo- 
cracy itself  is  not  less  a form  of  government, 
entailing  discipline  and  subordination  in  its  public 
departments,  than  a theory  of  citizen  equality. 
Expediency  alone,  based  on  confidence  in  special 
knowledge,  is  the  warrant  of  military  infallibility 
with  its  autocratic  subjection  of  all  ranks  to  one 
mind  and  will,  of  legal  infallibility  with  its  judicial 
cul  de  sac  in  a court  of  final  appeal,  and  of  political 
infallibility  with  its  autocratic  or  constitutional 
vesting  of  all  authority  ultimately  in  a sovereign 
power.  The  physician  in  practice  is  assigned  an 
all  but  arbitrary  infallibility,  tempered  by  occa- 
sional appeal  to  the  specialist,  and  restrained  from 
gross  incompetency  or  crime  by  professional  honour 
fortified  by  the  common  law  and  the  ^Medical 
Council.  ‘Trust  the  expert’  is  a rule  in  which 
humanity  for  the  most  part  has  a childlike  con- 
fidence, utterly  misplaced  in  numerous  particular 
instances,  yet  based  generally  on  a solid  founda- 
tion of  close  observation  and  long  experience. 
Proverbial  though  it  is  that  doctors  differ,  no 
proverb  encourages  the  patient  to  differ  from  his 
doctor.  Proverbial  though  it  is  that  tastes  differ, 
each  generation  suffers  itself  willingly  to  be 
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•directed  in  its  architecture,  art,  and  music  by  the 
experts  of  the  day,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  too  clearly 
shown  by  history,  that  their  judgment  in  many 
cases  proves  to  be  as  transitory  and  as  unfortunate 
in  its  issue  as  the  sesthetic  canons  and  decrees  of 
sartorial  fashion. 

(4)  In  reason. — If  we  turn  to  reason,  the  ulti- 
mate differentia  of  mankind  in  the  world  of  life, 
in  search  of  an  infallible  principle,  our  quest  is  not 
in  vain,  but  the  result  is  not  the  discovery  of  an 
automatic  solvent  of  all  problems.  Reason  is  in- 
fallible. It  is  the  organ  of  truth.  But,  though  it 
resides  in  every  normal  human  being,  it  confers 
no  immediate  miraculous  identity  of  judgment  or 
opinion  upon  humanity.  All  men  reason  ; but  not 
all  reason  accurately  or  consistently.  Fortified 
though  it  is  by  increasing  personal  experience  and 
individual  knowledge,  and  fostered  and  assisted 
though  it  is  by  tradition  and  by  common  inter- 
course, the  individual  reason  is  not  delivered  from 
errors  and  shortcomings.  When  we  speak  of 
reason  as  infallible,  we  look  beyond  the  individual 
and  even  beyond  the  aggregate  to  what  is  any- 
thing but  an  abstraction,  to  the  common  principle 
of  all  our  thinking  and  judging,  which  is  not  many 
but  one,  which  guides  and  directs  our  science  in 
all  its  departments,  which  appeals  to  men  of  every 
race.  The  rationalist  isolates  it  as  a standard  and 
criterion  of  faith  and  duty,  forgets  that  it  is  but 
an  instrument,  though  the  highest  in  our  use,  and 
in  its  favour  ignores  other  elements  in  our  spiritual 
constitution  which  give  force  and  value  to  life. 
But  reason,  by  which  we  discriminate  truth  from 
error,  religion  from  superstition,  and  in  great 
measure  right  from  wrong,  as  an  indwelling 
principle  in  humanity,  must  be  infallible.  Apart 
from  its  complete  and  unimpeded  exercise  there  is 
no  rest  to  the  soul.  Through  it  the  observation 
of  nature  and  its  operations  rises  from  a pastime 
into  science,  enhancing  not  more  man’s  knowledge 
than  his  power,  and  approximating  his  intelligence 
and  his  insight  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  divine. 
But,  as  with  nature  or  instinct,  so  with  reason — it 
is  infallible  as  an  ultimate  principle,  fallibly  em- 
plo5’ed  by  individual  intelligences  even  in  the 
exalted  sphere  of  science,  which,  outside  the  some- 
what frigid  bounds  of  pure  mathematics,  is  never 
altogether  innocent  of  questionable  dogma  and 
changing  fashion. 

(5)  In  conscience. — It  is  an  axiom  of  all  schools 
and  all  sects  that  a man  ought  to  obey  his  con- 
science in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  costs.  Re- 
ligion, indeed,  recognizes  in  human  conscience  the 
very  whisper  of  the  infallible  Spirit  of  God.  But 
what  one  man’s  conscience  sanctions  for  him 
another’s  sometimes  in  the  same  circumstances 
refuses  to  permit.  The  slavery  which  one  genera- 
tion contemplates  with  equanimity  and  justilies 
without  a qualm  revolts  the  soul  of  its  successor. 
The  polygamy  which  one  race  practises  deliber- 
ately as  its  social  duty  appears  abliorrent  to 
another  people.  The  pride,  the  ambition,  the 
love  of  power  and  wealth,  which  are  the  breath 
of  life  to  one  class  of  men,  are  as  death  to  the  soul 
of  another.  Usages  and  impulses  which  pass  un- 
challenged in  the  GT,  or  are  regarded  as  directly 
approved,  are  condemned  in  the  NT.  Yet  con- 
science is  not  dethroned  from  its  sovereign  dignity, 
nor  is  it  acknowledged  to  lack  essential  unity. 
For  the  individual,  the  time,  the  race,  it  is  final ; 
it  is  to  be  believed  implicitly,  and  obeyed.  But 
even  conscience  can  be  develo])ed  and  trained,  as 
in  the  individual  so  also  in  the  race.  It  is  the 
same  principle  in  all  its  variations,  in  all  indi- 
viduals, periods,  and  peoples.  Its  function  is  the 
same.  Its  genius  or  spirit  is  the  same.  But,  like 
everything  human,  it  has  to  grow,  to  come  to 
itself,  to  increase  in  self-knowledge  and  in  vision. 


If  it  is  the  whisper  of  God,  it  is  also  a stUl,  small 
voice  sounding  in  human  ears  amid  the  distrac- 
tions of  other  sounds,  and  it  speaks  a language 
whose  vocabulary,  accent,  and  tones  man  does  not 
learn  at  once  without  education  and  taking  pains. 
Conscience  is  not  an  oracle  before  whose  tripod 
the  human  soul  can  sink  its  native  intelligence  and 
responsible  discernment  and  resign  itself  to  passive 
listening.  To  regard  it  as  an  automatic  index  to 
duty,  operated  supernaturally  apart  from  the 
dispositions  of  the  heart  and  mind  in  which  it  is 
resident,  is  to  degrade  both  it  and  its  divine 
operator.  The  compass  is  an  infallible  [lointer  to 
the  pole,  but  science  which  gave  it  to  the  seaman 
for  bis  guidance  has  had  to  toil  and  search  in 
order  to  discover  its  true  direction  and  to  instruct 
him  how  to  house  it,  how  to  allow  for  it>  dellexion, 
how  to  strengthen  its  power  and  protect  it  from 
external  interference,  how  to  construe  its  be- 
haviour in  all  circumstances.  So  conscience  in 
the  individual,  for  all  its  dignity  as  a divine  voice 
speaking  in  tlie  soul  of  man,  is  no  exception  to 
the  sacred  law  that  revelation,  though  it  comes  to 
earth  from  heaven,  enters  through  human  faculties, 
entrusted  to  human  vision,  human  intelligence,  and 
human  utterance.  Essentially  the  same  conjunc- 
tion of  human  and  divine  which  Christological 
theology  has  made  familiar  in  the  Incarnate  Word 
as  a mystery  to  faith,  and  which  bailies  prosaic 
analysis  in  the  divine  message  of  the  i)rophets  and 
in  the  written  Word  of  God,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  intensely  human,  presents  itself  to  reverent 
inquiry  in  the  divine  Word  which  we  call  con- 
science. It  is  infallible  for  religious  faith,  though 
its  organs  of  utterance  are  in  themselves  found  to 
be  imperfect  and  errant.  In  the  moral  world  it  is 
better  to  do  the  wrong  thing  under  the  conscient  ions 
conviction  that  it  is  right  than  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  spite  of  the  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  is  wrong.  But  in  either  instance  the  organ  of 
moral  discrimination  is  at  fault  and  is  in  need 
of  further  education.  Thus  the  infallibility  of 
conscience,  absolute  as  it  rightly  is  for  the  indi- 
vidual, is  always  relative  to  his  enlightenment, 
and  ought  to  be  consciously  so,  and  therefore  open 
to  fresh  enlightenment.  Education  and  develop- 
ment may  modify  its  actual  decrees,  but  as  a 
lirinciple  it  represents  a consistent  attitude  towards 
ethical  values  as  in  the  course  of  time  and  experi- 
ence they  are  successively  understood  and  right  I3’ 
appreciated. 

(6)  In  the  State  and  in  political  life. — Again,  it 
is  a maxim  and  mark  of  good  citizenship  that  the 
laws  of  one’s  countiy  are  to  be  loj’allj-  obej-ed. 
They  possess  a certain  majesty  more  sovereign 
even  than  the  king  in  whose  name  they  are  pro- 
mulgated and  enforced.  They  express  tlie  genius 
and  spirit  of  a people,  mould  its  life  incessantly, 
and  outline  for  common  instruction  a certain 
minimal  suggestion  of  its  ideal  of  justice.  Wliat 
represents  the  settled  conviction  of  manj''  genera- 
tions of  experience  must,  it  is  readilj'  felt,  be  true, 
and  has  a right  to  be  enforced.  Conscience  and 
expediency  combine  to  dignify  its  authority.  But 
in  all  civilized  countries  the  development  of  parlia- 
mentary legislation  has  introduced  so  great  an 
amount  of  legal  detail  into  statutoiy  obligations, 
and  the  victories  of  party  which  carry  legislative 
programmes  into  the  statute-book  frequently  re- 
present so  attenuated,  shortlived,  and  doubtful  a 
majority  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  that 
the  majesty  which  once  rightly  belonged  to  the 
greater  and  often  unwritten  codes  of  earlier  days 
has  become  at  once  a moral  and  a psychological 
impossibility.  Party  government  is  everywhere 
in  just  disrepute,  except  among  the  jtolitically 
ambitious  whose  ends  alone  it  serves,  because 
more  and  more  it  presumes  to  emploj'  coercion  in 
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the  name  of  the  whole  State  and  with  the  resources 
of  the  whole  commonwealth  to  enforce  the  will 
of  a section  of  the  people  in  things  morally  in- 
different. On  one  plea  or  another  it  will  not  wait 
to  secure  moral  unanimity,  the  only  legitimate 
basis  of  compulsion.  It  seldom  cares  to  invite  an 
explicit  mandate,  but  prefers  to  merge  a number  of 
separate  issues  in  its  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
juggling  as  it  pleases  with  their  aggregate  re- 
sponse. Yet  in  the  Crown,  the  State,  the  common- 
wealth, however  organized  for  government  and 
administration,  there  resides  a real  infallibility. 
Its  authority,  like  that  of  conscience,  articulates 
itself  in  different  lands  and  at  different  periods  in 
very  various  utterances,  and  sanctions  things  which 
in  course  of  time  it  would  fain  repudiate.  Even 
with  the  best  and  most  honourable  intentions  it 
may  do  wrong,  act  tyrannically,  and  retard  pro- 
gress. But  such  cases  constitute  to  the  right- 
minded  reformer  simply  a signal  of  the  need  of 
education.  The  just  authority  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  immemorial  tradition,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions which  they  have  constructed  for  the  public 
good  must  not  be  overthrown  if  it  is  to  be  brought 
to  bear  with  a freshly  enlightened  purpose  upon 
the  establishment  of  a better  order  of  things. 
Infallibility,  therefore,  in  the  State,  vested  in  its 
head  and  officers,  its  government  and  administra- 
tion, absolute  though  it  appears  from  moment  to 
moment  when  the  interests  of  individuals  collapse 
in  conflict  with  it,  is  and  always  has  been  relative 
and  conditioned.  Autocracy  at  its  worst  has  its 
restraints,  and  owes  the  very  continuance  of  its 
power  to  them.  Democracy  is  but  a readjust- 
ment and  redistribution  of  responsibilities  and 
authorities.  The  legal  principle  that  the  king 
or  the  legislature  cannot  err  holds  its  own  only  by 
the  help  of  the  seemingly  inconsistent  rule  that  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  duty  bound  to  redress  wrongs 
and  to  promote  reforms  as  need  arises.  The  same 
ministers  and  members  of  parliament  who  on  ad- 
mission swear  to  uphold  the  constitution  of  their 
country  are  vested  with  power  to  alter  or  modify 
it.  If  the  interest  of  common  order  and  public 
peace  demand  immediate  obedience  to  the  existing 
law,  that  obedience  will  not  long  be  rendered 
where  there  is  no  confidence  that  the  highest  good 
of  the  people  is  being  vigilantly  promoted  by  the 
occupants  of  official  power.  Closely  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical claimants  to  infallibility  have  modelled 
their  politics  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
secular  powers  under  whose  shadow  they  have 
had  to  live,  they  have  not  found  in  them  any 
example  or  analogy  for  an  absolute  regime  whose 
decrees  were  not  only  affirmed  to  be  final  for  the 
time  but  irreformable  and  unalterable  for  all  time. 
It  was  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  statesmen  to 
endeavour  to  erect  a hierarchical  autocracy  dis- 
tinguished from  all  secular  organizations  by  its 
steadfast  and  immovable  exclusion  of  innovation 
even  by  constitutional  means. 

(7)  In  religion. — It  is  in  religion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  infallible  authority  asserts  itself  most 
powerfully.  Every  religion  has  its  solemn  ordi- 
nances and  obligations,  its  absolute  decrees  which 
rule  the  public  and  domestic  life  of  its  people. 
The  higher  religions,  which  claim  in  some  sense 
to  save  men  here  and  hereafter,  use  the  same 
order  of  language  and  operate  with  the  same 
instruments  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  the 
lower,  but  they  leave  the  lower  far  behind  in 
respect  of  the  urgency  of  their  appeal,  the  dignity 
of  their  claims,  and  the  wealth  of  means  which 
they  bring  to  bear  upon  mankind  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  lofty  purpose.  They  make 
explicit  and  articulate  the  presuppositions  and 
the  genius  of  earlier  faiths.  They  are  theo- 
logically and  ecclesiastically  self-conscious.  They 


are  not  content  merely  to  proclaim,  but  feel  bound 
also  to  exiilain.  They  develop  organizations  for 
their  propagation  and  diffusion  comparable  in 
extent  and  in  cost  with  the  secular  politics  of 
history.  They  are  not  content  to  rest  on  the 
authority  of  custom  or  usage  as  the  valid  basis 
of  their  law,  but  affirm  their  direct  origination 
by  divine  agency.  They  describe  their  authority 
not  only  as  a power  demanding  to  be  obej’ed,  but 
as  a power  desiring  and  requiring  to  be  believed. 
The  truth  they  preach  does  not  derive  its  credi- 
bility or  its  cogency  from  human  sources.  It  is 
God’s  Word.  It  is  a divine  revelation,  not  a 
human  discovery.  Tradition  itself  can  add  no 
sanctity  to  it : it  can  only  keep  it  pure  and  pass 
it  down  the  generations.  In  such  a setting  in- 
fallibility takes  on  an  enhanced  solemnity.  It 
is  no  longer  an  empirical  convention  founded  on 
natural  riglit  and  supported  by  simple  expedi- 
ency, but  rises  into  an  augu.st  principle  of  dog- 
matic faith.  In  Christianity  most  of  all  it  has 
come  to  mature  self-consciousness,  and  found 
expression  in  a series  of  transcendent  affirma- 
tions of  faith.  Buddhism,  Muhammadanism,  Hin- 
duism, Sikhism,  Parsiism,  have  precisely  analogous 
dogmas  associated  with  their  conceptions  of  an 
inspired  founder,  an  inspired  literature  and  canon, 
a holy  organization  or  fraternity,  and  a provi- 
dentially safeguarded  tradition  and  interpretation. 
But  in  Christianity  the  questions  relating  to  in- 
fallibility have  been  developed  and  worked  out 
both  by  scholarship  and  by  administration  with 
a completeness  that  is  without  rival,  and  a litera- 
ture of  extreme  value  and  great  impressiveness  is 
available  for  the  student  who  desires  to  master 
them  for  himself. 

II.  Special:  Infallibility  in  the  Chris- 
tian RELIGION. — I.  Introductory  considerations. 
— In  the  Christian  life  and  ■within  the  Christian 
organization  of  society  the  various  types  and  de- 
grees of  infallibility  which  have  been  sketched  in 
the  first  division  of  this  article  all  have  their  counter- 
parts. Each  of  the  Churches  and  every  type  of 
Christian  has  a seat  of  authority,  simple  or  complex, 
accessible  or  remote,  to  which  it  habitually  refers 
its  doctrinal  and  practical  difficulties.  The  response 
of  the  oracle  may  not  be  regarded  as  final  for  more 
than  the  occasion  or  the  party  concerned,  but  it  is 
believed  to  represent  an  independent  and  in  some 
sense  authoritative  voice,  confirming  or  correct- 
ing individual  opinion.  This  authority  in  the 
Christian  world  is  at  once  a rule  of  faith  and  of 
duty,  promoting,  if  not  demanding,  belief  in  its 
testimony  and  obedience  to  its  injunctions.  In 
every  case  it  is  believed  to  owe  its  prerogative  and 
ower  to  divine  inspiration  and  to  a permanent 
ivine  commission.  In  argument  and  counter- 
argument the  advocates  of  these  authorities  are 
apt  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  rival  prin- 
ciples as  in  themselves  either  more  or  less  spiritual 
in  character.  But  the  Christian  rationalist,  for 
example,  who  makes  reason  supreme,  does  so  only 
under  the  conviction  that  God  gave  reason  to  man 
to  be  his  guide  through  all  his  perplexities  of  faith 
and  conduct,  and  that  it  is  impiety  towards  the 
Author  and  Upholder  of  that  noble  faculty  to 
doubt  its  authority  and  its  adequacy.  He  can 
point  efiectively  to  the  fact  that  all  schools  of 
Christian  thought  argue  or  reason,  when  they  can, 
the  correctness  of  their  views,  even  when  those 
views  have  reached  the  paradox  Credo  quia  ab- 
surdum ; and  there  is  justice  in  his  judgment  that 
for  Christendom  reason  is  infallible  within  its  own 
legitimate  province,  inferring  truth  from  the  data 
supplied  to  it  by  nature,  experience,  or  revelation, 
correlating  truths  derived  trom  whatever  source, 
and  exposing  error  either  directly  or  by  reduction 
to  absurdity. 
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Broadly  speaking,  infallibility  has  been  sought 
by  Christian  faith  in  a direction  either  external  or 
internal  to  the  individual.  In  historical  docu- 
ments, the  Scriptures  or  the  Creeds  and  Confessions 
of  Faith,  or  in  sacred  traditions  embedded  in  litera- 
ture or  embodied  in  life,  or  in  the  living  Church 
either  as  a wdiole  or  represented  by  some  class  or 
individual,  or  in  the  historical  Jesus,  a funda- 
mentally external  norm  of  infallible  truth  is  found. 
In  the  Christian  reason,  or  in  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  the  individual  Christian  soul, 
an  inward  norm  is  accepted.  But  the  common 
presupposition  of  all  these  views  is  that  God  may 
be  trusted  not  to  fail  the  believing  soul,  that  His 
guardian  and  guiding  Spirit  is  increasingly  at  work 
in  the  Church,  bringing  infallible  conviction  to 
those  who,  officially  or  personally,  use  the  means 
of  grace  and  knowledge  available  in  the  Church  in 
reliance  upon  God.  Individuals  and  Churches 
emphasize  differently  the  particular  instruments 
and  vehicles  of  infallible  guidance,  but  under  all 
their  differences  it  is  clear  that  they  operate  with 
the  same  elements  of  spiritual  power  and  know- 
ledge. There  is  one  Spirit,  the  common  ultimate; 
and  His  instruments,  though  they  are  many,  are 
essentially  alike  for  all.  In  a sense  no  claims  to 
infallibility  are  more  provincial  than  the  ultra- 
catholic in  so  far  as  they  are  ultramontane,  and 
none  are  more  individualistic  than  the  papal  since 
they  are  vested  in  one  man.  Thus  do  extremes 
meet  in  their  pursuit  of  a common  object. 

The  principal  forms  of  infallibilist  theory  which 
have  been  urged  by  Christian  thinkers  locate  the 
seat  of  Christian  authority  in  sacred  writings,  in 
the  organized  or  visible  Cfhurch,  in  the  historical 
Jesus,  or  in  the  Christian  reason,  conscience,  or 
spirit.  In  that  order  they  are  here  reviewed. 

2.  Infallibility  of  Holy  Scripture. — Christianity 
was  born  to  revere  a Bible.  Its  earliest  place  of 
worship  was  the  Galileean  synagogue,  a House  of 
the  Book,  a provincial  equivalent  for  the  distant 
Temple,  whose  open  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
view  of  the  congregation,  contained  the  Old 
Covenant,  the  rolls  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  their 
shrine  or  ark.  Master  and  disciples  had  alike 
learned  in  the  synagogue  and  its  schools  to  regard 
the  Law  and  the  Pr^hets  as  the  veritable  utter- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  them  a visit  to  the 
Temple  at  the  great  feasts  owed  its  impressiveness 
not  less  to  the  Scriptural  instruction  than  to  the 
ritual  and  sacrifice  which  it  housed.  Their  nation, 
in  the  phrase  so  picturesquely  used  by  Muhammad 
in  the  Qur’an  to  describe  them,  was  the  ‘ People  of 
the  Book.’  The  most  admired  and  distinguished 
class  in  the  nation,  according  to  the  popular  judg- 
ment, were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose  pro- 
fession it  was,  not  by  birth,  but  by  learning  and 
talent,  to  be  the  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Temple 
and  Cultus  of  the  Book.  If  the  Temple  priest- 
hood who  served  in  the  sight  of  Israel  principally 
at  the  great  festivals  represented  Aaron  in  their 
ephods,  the  Kabbis  sat  in  Moses’  seat  with  the 
phylactery  on  their  forehead  as  their  symbol, 
exercising  an  authority  which  practically  over- 
shadowed the  direction  of  public  ritual  in  the 
Capital  alone,  since  it  reached  the  infinitesimal 
details  of  daily  life  and  piety  throughout  the 
country.  Public  opinion  invested  them  in  the 
period  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  with  an  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  which  Christian 
riesthoods  with  significant  and  ominous  avidity 
ave  made  the  precedent  and  the  model  for  their 
own.  Yet  it  was  the  Book  they  handled  rather 
than  the  way  they  handled  it  that  surrounded 
them  with  popular  veneration.  To  the  almost 
superstitious  awe  with  wbicli  the  popular  mind 
universally  regarded  book-learning  in  ancient 
times,  the  transcendent  character  of  the  Holy 


Book  which  they  expounded  lent  va-stly  axided 
force.  If  we  remember  what  the  OT  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Greek  was  to  Israel,  and  also  liear  in  mind 
the  profound  impression  that  it  made,  in  spite  of 
its  foreign  atmosphere  and  peculiar  exclusiveness, 
upon  the  cultured  classes  of  neighbouring  races 
among  whom  it  gained  thousands  of  disinterested 
proselytes  by  its  sheer  grandeur,  elevation,  and 
spiritual  uniqueness,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
from  the  beginning  something  verging  on  Biblio- 
latry  was  native  to  Christianity.  The  NT,  which 
has  no  infallible  pretensions  for  itself  any  more 
than  the  OT  had  for  itself,  and  gains  our  allegiance 
none  the  less  readily  because  of  their  absence  from 
its  unaffected  pages,  from  first  to  last  quotes  from 
the  OT  and  defers  to  it  as  a treasury  of  literal 
oracles  of  God.  The  reader  of  it  does  not  need  to 
recall  particular  references  of  .lesus  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  of  His  people  whose  ‘Scripture 
cannot  be  broken’  (Jn  10“) — ignorance  of  which 
and  of  God’s  power  is  a cause  of  error  (Mt  — 
an  authority  which  was  common  ground  for  the 
strangely  different  interpretations  of  it  made  by 
Him  and  by  His  enemies.  The  ‘ oracles  of  God,’ 
as  Paul  calls  them  (Ho  3-),  are  as  truly  the  basis  of 
Christ’s  teaching,  and,  as  in  the  Temptation  and 
tlie  Transfiguration,  the  strength  of  His  life,  as 
they  are  the  source  of  the  language  and  imagery 
in  which  the  Apostolic  writers  set  forth  His  teach- 
ing and  His  life  and  character.  The  most  con- 
summate scholarship  of  our  time  is  only  coming  to 
realize  fully  the  minute  and  profound  dependence 
of  the  NT  upon  the  OT,  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
Master  and  disciples  alike.  For  one  and  all  the 
OT  was  the  Infallible  Book,  God’s  own  Word  and 
Revelation  through  inspired  seers,  singers,  thinkers, 
statesmen,  and  annalists,  every  word  of  which  was 
authoritative  for  the  soul,  if  rightly  understood. 

The  composition  and  publication  of  the  Apostolic 
writings  was  necessarily  followed  by  an  almost 
immediate  extension  of  the  Canon,  tlie  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  life.  For,  apart  from  their  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  Lord  Himself  as  veracious 
records  and  expositions  of  Him  composed  by  men 
belonging  more  or  less  closely  to  His  earliest 
following,  they  have  a spiritual  tone,  power,  and 
distinction,  and  they  proclaim  a message,  which 
not  only  raised  them  at  once  to  the  exalted  level  of 
the  OT,  but  made  them  in  sober  truth  its  com- 
pletion and  perfection,  the  crown  of  its  hopes  and 
promises,  the  light  that  in  earlier  days  had  pre- 
lected moving  sliadows  as  it  drew  near  the  world. 
If  the  OT  was  inspired,  much  more  the  NT.  If 
the  OT  was  infallible,  much  more  the  NT.  If  the 
OT  formed  a Canon,  with  or  without  the  late 
Apocrypha,  much  more  the  NT,  also  with  or 
without  the  later  writings,  which  were  painfully 
marked  by  waning  power.  Detailed  examination, 
sentence  by  sentence,  of  these  newer  writings  only 
served  to  vindicate  the  comparison.  They  pre- 
serve, to  this  day,  the  same  inexhaustible  edifica- 
tion and  stimulus  for  religious  minds  which  Israel 
and  the  first  Christians  found  unfailingly  in  the 
reverent  perusal  and  study  of  the  older  Bible  of 
their  race.  Both  Testaments  remain  inextricably 
bound  up  together  as  the  Bible  and  Common  Rule 
of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Protestant  alike  use  it,  and  cherish  it,  as  the 
fountain  of  sacred  truth,  the  unfailing  and  inerrant 
source  of  Christian  instruction,  God’s  literal  Word 
for  all  time,  dictated  by  His  Spirit  and  phrased  by 
his  chosen  servants  to  be  an  eternal  possession  of 
the  faithful  in  His  Church.  For  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  for  the  Schoolmen  great  and  small, 
for  all  branches  of  the  divided  modern  Church,  the 
unmistakable  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  infallible. 
‘ It  is  written,’  for  them  as  for  the  first  Christians, 
is  officially  final  proof,  where  the  Scripture  is  at 
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one  and  its  sense  correctly  reached,  just  as  ‘ Thus 
saith  the  Lord’  is  final  on  the  lips  of  a true 
prophet. 

Then  how  comes  it  that  there  are  so  many  Churches,  and  so 
many  Biblical  theologies  at  their  foundation,  it  may  be  asked, 
if  the  Bible  is  one,  and  infallible,  and  accepted  by  all  Christians? 
The  answer  is  twofold. 

(o)  While  the  Bible  is  one,  its  contents  are  far  from  homo- 
geneous, representing  many  historical  strata  of  religious  experi- 
ence and  many  types  of  religious  temperament ; so  that  a Book 
which  comes  to  us  from  so  many  minds  may  very  naturally 
appeal  to  men  very  differently,  some  responding  to  one  element 
in  it,  others  to  others,  no  single  individual  and  no  Church,  it 
may  be,  ever  being  capable  of  appreciating  all  alike.  It  lends 
itself,  not  unintentionally,  to  as  many  interpretations  as  it  finds 
interpreters.  The  rival  Church  theologies  are  neither  wrong  in 
themselves  nor,  as  we  are  apt  to  judge  in  haste,  destructive  of 
the  unity  of  Holy  Writ,  any  more  than  the  rival  tendencies 
within  its  own  pages,  as,  for  example,  of  priest  and  prophet  or 
of  Paulinism  and  Petrinism,  are  subversive  of  it.  Scholarship 
and  common  sense  have  come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  making  the  Bible  into  a code,  or  a quarry  of  materials 
for  a code,  of  statute  law  which  must  be  rigorously  administered 
it  justice  is  to  be  done  to  it  and  to  the  lieges.  The  letter  killeth  ; 
the  spirit  giveth  life.  Faith  cannot  be  legislated  ; it  has  to  be 
‘inspired.’  Unity  or  conformity  may  become  a fetish,  and  its 
cult  a superstition,  if  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  admit 
of  a certain  play  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  in  the  faith  which 
inspires  it.  The  division  and  subdivision  of  the  Church  in  all 
lands,  far  from  disclosing  a merely  schismatic  spirit,  is  in  great 
measure  a proof  that  the  Christian  mind  has  been  alive  and 
awake,  that  it  has  demanded  a wider  catholicity  than  ortho- 
doxies would  acknowledge,  and  that  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  has  received  recognition  in  spite  of  all 
legalistic  repression  and  restraint.  Bossuet’s  controversial  use 
of  the  variation  of  Protestant  doctrine  rests  on  a grotesque 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  unity,  and  consorts  very  ill  with 
the  spirit  of  his  native  Gallicanism.  Christianity  itself  was  at 
first  known  as  a sect,  a aipeo-ci,  because  it  rested  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  was  contrary  to  that 
of  the  accepted  schools.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  its 
‘ It  was  said  of  old  time  . . . but  I say  unto  you,’  is  a perfect 
illustration  of  the  mingled  reverence  and  independent  dis- 
crimination of  Jesus’  attitude  to  the  OT.  The  conflict  of  texts 
in  the  threefold  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  some  being 
rejected  as  lower  and  worldly,  others  accepted  as  spiritual,  is 
another  proof  of  the  critical  position  which  He  took  up  towards 
the  letter  and  details  of  the  Book  whose  inherent  infallibility 
He  invariably  assumes.  And,  far  from  discouraging  a like 
reverent  freedom  in  His  followers,  He  was  at  no  pains  to  pre- 
clude variation  in  Christian  thought,  and. prescribed  no  dogmatic 
interpretation  either  of  the  OT  or  of  His  own  words  and 
ordinances,  although  the  daily  conversation  of  His  immediate 
disciples,  even  the  inner  circle,  revealed  with  unmistakable 
clearness  the  grave  differences  of  opinion  which  were  inevitable 
in  the  future.  It  may,  indeed,  be  part  of  the  moral  vocation 
and  intellectual  responsibility  of  every  Christian  to  form  his 
own  best  judgment  as  to  the  message  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
Christian  unity  may  find  expression  less  in  identity  of  opinion 
than  in  identity  of  attitude,  less  in  finding  a uniform  doctrine 
than  in  finding  the  truth  for  oneself,  whatever  others  may  seem 
to  find.  Certain  it  is,  in  any  case,  that  from  the  very  outset  of 
its  career  Christianity  has  expressed  itself  through  diverse 
interpretations  of  its  common  Scriptures,  retaining  its  sense  of 
their  divine  authority  notwithstanding  unimpaired. 

Moreover,  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  was  not  incompatible 
with  a varying  Canon.  At  first  the  Canon  was  simply  the 
accepted  OT,  but  it  existed  in  both  its  Hebrew  and  its  Greek 
form,  each  of  which  was  authoritative,  and  was,  in  fact,  em- 
ployed as  the  textual  basis  of  quotations  in  the  NT.  An  arti- 
ficial identity  of  Hebrew  text  was  secured  by  rabbinical  care, 
greatly  to  the  loss  of  later  scholarship  ; but,  though  the  legend 
of  the  Septuagint  credited  the  work  of  the  seventy  Greek 
translators  with  miraculous  identity  in  a similar  interest,  the 
same  miracle-loving  Providence  omitted  to  supply  an  identical 
text  or  even  an  identical  number  of  books  to  the  received 
Hebrew  and  to  the  received  Greek  Canons,  suggesting  thereby 
that  infallibility  was  to  be  found  in  something  higher  than  the 
hireling  work  of  the  copying  scribe  and  the  selective  judgment 
of  the  Canon-former.  It  was  not  otherwise  with  the  Christian 
Bible  when  by  degrees  the  NT  drew  together  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  OT.  No  doubt  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  set 
aside  inferior  aspirants  to  a place  in  the  completed  Canon, 
though  some  writings  ultimately  included  and  some  excluded 
hung  in  the  balance  for  a considerable  time.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  and  versions  into  the  vernaculars  of  Christian  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  were  made  and  recognized  for  use,  and  the  process 
of  manuscript  reproduction  steadily  increased  the  distance  be- 
tween the  current  copies  and  the  lost  originals,  the  difficulties 
which  heset  the  natural  ideal  of  a single  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  were  greatly  multiplied.  Rome  in  its  own  practical  and 
not  over-scrupulous  fashion  cut  the  knot  by  ordaining  that  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  should  retire  into  academic  seclusion 
as  antiquarian  matter,  and  that  a standard  revision  of  Jerome’s 
Vulgate  should  for  all  time  coming  be  the  only  Bible  for  doc- 
trinal and  disciplinary  and  liturgical  use.  Even  that  Vulgate 
has  come  to  need  textual  revision  and  standardization  by  a 
Biblical  Commission.  The  Scriptural  infallibilist  who  desiderates 
a single  authentic  text  as  the  basis  of  his  scholarship  and  dogma 


might  well  despair.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  infallibility 
which  Jesus  Christ  and  the  early  Church  recognized  in  Scriji- 
ture  was  not  textual  or  linguistic  or  historical  in  character,  but 
spiritual,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  controversialist 
who  flees  for  refuge  to  an  arbitrarily  selected  version  and  text 
as  his  infallible  Canon,  or  postulates  an  infallible  authority  to 
be  its  interpreter,  has  succumbed  to  an  unchristian  panic,  and 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  inerrancy  of  Holy 
Writ.  It  must  be  acknowledged  without  reserve  that  scholar- 
ship has  made  it  simply  impossible  for  any  man  or  any  church 
to  point  to  one  text,  or  one  rendering,  or  one  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  and  say,  ‘This  is  the  one  true  Word  of  God,  infallible 
and  exclusive.’  It  is  self-delusion,  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
superstition,  to  set  up  any  authority,  whether  amateur  or  ex- 
pert, and  appeal  to  it  to  settle  controversy  either  temporarily 
or  finally.  We  may  make  increasing  approximation  to  the 
true  answer,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a certainty 
upon  it  which  is  beyond  question  can  never  be  reached.  Can 
Christendom,  however,  not  be  content  to  take  up  its  Lord’s 
position  in  the  matter?  He  lays  down  no  rule  for  posterity 
about  the  Massoretic  text  or  the  Septuagintal  rendering.  He 
frames  no  rules  for  exegesis.  He  proclaims  the  estabiishment 
of  no  court  to  settle  sucli  disputes.  The  inerrancy  of  Scripture 
for  Him  was  compatible  with  its  inclusion  of  much  that  was  or 
had  become  imperfect.  He  distinguished  weightier  from  minor 
matters  of  the  Law  (Mt  23).  For  Him  there  were  Messianic 
eiements  in  it  so  misleading  and  seductive  as  to  be  Satanic, 
and  there  were  encouragements  to  what  in  a Christian  would 
be  vice  and  sin.  The  divine  kernel  of  Scri)iture  was  what  alone 
concerned  Him,  the  Canon  within  the  Canon,  the  element 
which  reached  and  held  fast  the  Christian  conscience  and  satis- 
fied the  demands  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  in  the  Christian 
soul. 

(fc)  There  are  many  divergent  schools  of  Christian  opinion 
and  many  tj  pes  of  church  life  for  this  further  reason,  that, 
apart  from  the  differences  of  text,  rendering,  and  interpret- 
ation just  considered  in  relation  to  the  Bible  as  one  and 
infallible,  traditions  external  altogether  to  the  Scriptures  have 
been  taken  as  a conjunct  and  co-ordinate  basis  of  faith  and 
duty.  No  Church,  however  devoted  or  however  servile  in  its 
Biblicism,  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion altogether,  for  in  the  sphere  of  interpretation  it  makes  its 
presence  universally  felt.  But  in  no  Church  is  a tradition 
hostile  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture  welcome  in  itself.  Roman 
Catholic  dogma  expressly  co-ordinates  tradition  with  Scripture 
as  a source  of  revealed  truth  and  dut.v.  ‘ This  [saving)  truth 
and  (moral)  discipline,’  says  the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  ‘ Decree 
concerning  the  Canonical  Scriptures,’  ‘are  contained  in  the 
written  books  and  the  unwritten  traditions,  which,  received 
by  the  Apostles  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself,  or  from  the 
Apostles  themselves,  the  Holy  Ghost  dictating,  have  come  down 
even  unto  us,  transmitted  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand  ; the 
Synod,  following  the  examples  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  receives 
and  venerates  w’ith  an  equal  affection  of  piety  and  reverence  all 
the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament — seeing 
that  one  God  is  the  author  of  both — as  also  the  said  traditions, 
as  well  those  appertaining  to  faith  as  to  morals,  as  having  been 
dictated,  either  by  Christ’s  own  word  of  mouth,  or  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church  by  a continuous 
succession.’  And  in  the  ‘ Decree  concerning  Original  Sin  ’ it 
professes  to  follow  ‘ the  testimonies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of 
the  holy  Fathers,  of  the  most  approved  councils,  and  the  judg- 
ment and  consent  of  the  Church  itself.’  But  conflict  between 
them  is  not  conceived  as  possible,  the  function  of  tradition, 
being  to  make  explicit  as  need  arises  what  has  lain  implicit  in 
the  treasury  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  Scriptural  truth. 
But  any  adffition  of  Church  tradition  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
on  equal  terms  must  increase  the  room  for  divergence  in  men’s 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  \'iewed  as  an  infallible  document. 
Great  as  is  the  opportunity  for  honest  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
opportunity  provided  by  accumulated  custom  and  convention 
in  the  Church.  It  may  he  difficult  to  determine  the  harmony 
or  ‘consent’  of  Scripture,  but  will  any  one  seriously  maintain 
that  a consensus  patrum  or  a concensus  traditionum  with  any 
approach  to  unanimity  could  be  produced  for  a similar  range- 
of  doctrine? 

The  infallibility  of  Scripture  consists  of  no 
absolute  immunity  from  error  in  matters  of  his- 
torical and  scientific  fact.  Even  the  Gospels  defy 
the  harmonist  in  some  details,  misquote  at  least 
one  passage  from  the  OT  (Mk  1^,  Lk  7^,  where- 
‘ thy  ’ is  substituted  for  ‘ my,’  and  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  Malachi  altered),  and  misattribute  another 
passage  (Mt  27^  where  ‘Jeremiah  the  prophet’ 
should  be  ‘ Zechariah  ’).  The  OT,  in  its  cosmogony 
and  in  its  history,  fails  again  and  again  to  satisfy 
an  exact  standard  of  accuracy  and  to  consist  with 
modern  knowledge,  while  its  statistics  are  not 
seldom  inconsistent  in  detail.  Many  of  its  lapses 
are  covered  up  by  the  kindly  offices  of  textual 
tradition  and  translation,  though  every  scholar 
knows  them  familiarly.  Others  have  been  smoothed 
over  by  the  indulgent  resources  of  an  ingenious 
interpretation.  It  is  now  a commonplace  of 
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Biblical  learning  that  God  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
prevent  errors  of  history  and  knowledge  and  de- 
fects in  the  text  and  its  transmission  from  finding  an 
entrance  into  the  sacred  pages  of  His  written  Word. 
The  marvel  is,  in  truth,  that  detected  errors  are  so 
few.  The  devout  reader  of  Scripture  may  indeed 
accept  them  as  there,  if  not  from  accident,  on 
purpose,  to  protect  him  from  the  sin  of  Bihliolatry, 
and  to  chasten  the  religious  instinct  which  demands 
infallibility  of  a literal  sort  and  insists  on  revela- 
tion as  an  opus  operatum  and  on  inspiration  as  a 
finished  fact.  Add  together  the  sum  of  Biblical 
inaccuracies  and  flaws,  and,  while  they  do  disprove 
the  notion,  formed  a priori  of  all  divine  instru- 
ments, that  the  Book  contains  no  hlemisli,  the 
aggregate  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 
It  merely  serves  to  admonish  us  that  Biblical  in- 
fallibility is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  letter,  and 
proves  to  the  discomfiture  of  our  instinctive  literal- 
ism that  jots  and  tittles  can  pass  away  without 
disturbance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Book.  No  one  will 
suspect  the  Westminster  divines  of  disloyalty  to 
the  doctrine  of  Scriptural  infallibility,  and  there 
is  therefore  a peculiar  impressiveness  in  their  dis- 
criminating conclusions  regarding  it.  Speaking, 
as  they  do,  the  last  dogmatic  word  of  the  older 
Calvinism,  they  devote  a great  part  of  the  opening 
chapter  of  their  Confession  to  the  subject  as  the 
key  to  their  whole  doctrine. 

‘ The  authority  of  the  holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  beiieved  and  obeyed,  dependetli  not  upon  the  testimony  of 
any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  truth  itself), 
the  Author  thereof ; and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received,  because 
it  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high  and  reverent  esteem  of  the 
holy  Scripture ; and  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God), 
the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man’s  salvation, 
the  many  other  incomparable  excellencies,  and  the  entire  per- 
fection thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly 
evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God ; yet,  notwithstanding, 
our  fuil  persuasion  and  assurance  of  tlie  infailible  truth,  and 
divine  authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts.  . . . 
Those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known,  believed,  and 
observed,  for  salvation,  are  so  clearly  propounded  and  opened 
in  some  place  of  Scripture  or  other,  that  not  only  the  learned  but 
the  unlearned,  in  a due  use  of  the  ordinary  means,  may  attain 
unto  a sufficient  understanding  of  them.  . . . The  infallibie  rule 
of  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  the  Scripture  itself ; and  there- 
fore, when  there  is  a question  about  the  true  and  full  sense  of 
any  Scripture  (which  is  not  manifold,  but  one),  it  must  be 
searched  and  known  by  other  places  that  speak  more  clearly. 
The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controversies  of  religion  are 
to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient 
writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture.’ 

Thus,  in  Calvinistic  as  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
rooted  though  each  is  in  a tliorough going  Bihli- 
cism,  a spiritual  principle  of  dogmatic  authority 
was  resorted  to  in  distrust  of  all  external  infalli- 
bility. The  infallible  in  Scripture  was  not  to  be 
learned  by  scholarship  nor  by  application  to  Church 
Councils  in  their  wisdom. 

As  A.  B.  Davidson  says  in  Tli&  Theolofjy  of  the  Or  (Edinburgh, 
1904),  p.  20.’),  ‘When  we  speak  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture, 
we  must  remember  it  is  not  a scientific  or  philosophic  infalli- 
bility, but  the  infallibility  ...  of  common-sense.’ 

It  could  be  divined  by  the  simple  through  the 
illuminating  grace  of  God’s  Spirit.  It  concerned 
not  secular  knowledge  but  salvation.  In  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
there  is  no  formal  reference  to  Scriptural  infalli- 
bility, but,  instead,  to  ‘ the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  Salvation.’ 

* Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  : 
80  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  as 
necessary  to  salvation*  (Art.  VI.).  ‘The  Cluirch  hnth  power 
to  decree  Rites  or  Oereinonics,  and  authority  in  Controversies 
of  Faith  : and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  any 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  God’s  VV'ord  written,  neither  may  it  so 


expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant  to  another. 
Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a witness  and  a keei>er  of 
Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the 
same,  so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  any  thing  to 
be  believed  for  necessity  of  Salvation  ’ (Art.  XX.). 

In  both  these  articles  the  authority  of  Scripture 
is  drawn  upon  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  great 
practical  needs  of  religious  life  and  experience. 

3.  Infallibility  of  Creeds  and  Confessions,  of 
dogma. — The  dogmatic  symbols  of  Christendom, 
on  any  view  of  them,  invite  discu-ssion  in  this  con- 
nexion as  a sequel  to  Holy  Scripture  and  as  a pre- 
liminary to  the  Church  in  the  series  of  accredited 
authorities  ; for,  on  the  one  hand,  like  the  Bible 
they  are  written  documents,  scriptures,  and  tliey 
are  also  canonical  in  their  own  degree  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  owe  their  official  authority  to  the 
consent  of  the  Church  and  to  unbroken  tradition. 
They  are  regarded  as  inspired,  hut  only  in  a second- 
ary and  derivative  sense  ; not  as  delivered  by  pro- 
phetic men  by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  uttered  fresli 
truth,  hut  as  compiled  from  Scripture  or  deduced 
from  Scripture  by  saints,  scholars,  and  churchmen 
under  the  guidance  or  illumination  of  the  same 
Spirit.  In  hi"h  theory  they  are  all  subordinate  to 
Scripture,  and  unmistakably  sprung  from  it.  To 
the  primary  Canon  of  Apostolic  writings  they  form 
an  appendix  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  But  in  prac- 
tice they  came  to  receive  a liturgical,  disciiilinar}', 
and  didactic  deference  hardly  inferior  to  Scripture. 
Not  seldom,  indeed,  in  their  character  as  authori- 
tative summaries  of  its  contents  and  definitions 
of  the  sense  in  which  a Churcli  accepted  and  con- 
strued God’s  Word,  they  eit'ectively  suiiplanted 
Scripture.  Scripture,  by  its  many-sideiliicss,  its 
informality,  its  pojjular  speech,  its  unconventional 
freedom,  and  its  inlinite  suggestiveness,  every- 
where prompted  men  to  think  for  themselves  and 
fashion  systems  of  doctrine  for  themselves.  All 
the  heresies,  great  and  small,  ajipealed  to  it.  Each 
of  the  Churches  was  convinced  that  it  was  founded 
on  it,  and  could  cite  a wealth  of  passages  palpably 
in  its  favour.  Thus,  if  uniformitj'  was  to  he  se- 
cured in  Christendom,  Scripture  was  seen  to  he 
inadequately  narrow  and  exclusive  as  a standard  of 
orthodo.xy,  and  Creeds  and  Confessions  (qq.v.)  with 
growing  elaborateness  were  employed  by  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  ostensiblj’-  to  condense 
and  supplement  it,  hut  in  effect,  for  disciplinary 
purposes,  to  replace  and  supersede  it.  That  luis 
been  a virtually  universal  process  throughout 
Christendom.  There  is  much  to  he  said  for  it. 
Much  of  it  was  salutarJ^  It  represented  a long- 
continued  endeavour  not  only  to  exclude  grave 
error  and  to  keep  the  faith  pure  by  the  lielp,  where 
possible,  of  Scripture  itself,  but  also  to  define  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  a faith.  The  ancient 
Creeds  have  a character  and  a venerahleness  all 
their  own,  so  impressive  as  well-nigh  to  disarm 
criticism.  Yet  even  the  simplest  of  tliem  is  scarred 
by  controversy.  Tlie  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Nicamo- 
Constantinopolitan,  the  Athanasian,  or  Qiiicunque 
Vult,  and  the  Te  Deum  form  a monumental  group 
of  dogmatic  symbols,  owing  less  of  their  authority 
to  formal  acceptance  by  councils  and  enforcement 
by  discipline  than  to  their  willing  and,  indeed, 
proud  acceptance  by  the  devotion  and  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  Christian  centuries.  But.  different  as 
they  are  in  character,  origin,  form,  and  popularity, 
they  are  alike  acts  of  faith  in  Scripture,  human 
resj>onses  to  the  initiative  of  revelation  rattier  than 
inspired  objects  of  faith.  Their  authority  is  Scrip- 
tural in  so  far  as  their  clauses  are  borrowed  from 
Scripture  with  all  the  advantages  and  the  limita- 
tions of  mere  quotation.  If  they  gain  by  leaving 
out  much  that  can  be  disitoused  witli  in  Scripture, 
they  necessarily  lack  its  comprehensiveness,  catho- 
licity, and  intimate  touch  with  life  ami  experience. 
What  they  .add  to  Scrijituro  is  controversial  in  its 
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origin,  and  as  majority-oj^inion  claims  only  a ques- 
tioned immunity  from  error.  What  they  gain 
through  their  approbation  or  imposition  hy  coun- 
cils is  but  a ministerial  and,  as  compared  with 
Scripture,  a secondary  authority.  Fashioned  by 
the  Church — for  the  most  part  quite  obscurely, 
since  even  the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  largely 
consists  of  pre-conciliar  materials  — the  Creeds 
difi'er  from  formal  decrees  and  definitions  like  the 
Confessions,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  a more 
spontaneous  growth  and  wield  an  authority  less 
widely  resented ; but  ultimately  the  question  of 
their  infallibility  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  infalli- 
bility eitlier  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  they  are 
drawn  or  of  the  Church  which  gave  them  birth, 
shelter,  and  recognition.  Whether  one  has  regard 
to  the  Scriptural  elements  within  them  or  to  the 
theological  additions  made  in  the  varied  interests 
of  orthodoxy,  comprehensiveness,  and  precision, 
they  are  one  and  all  to  be  interpreted  historically  ; 
tlieir  language,  vocabulary,  topics,  and  scope  must 
all  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  particular 
times.  What  Scripture  owes  to  the  affectionate 
patience  of  Christian  scholarship  dare  not  be  with- 
held from  the  Creeds  and  Confessions,  if  they  are 
cither  to  be  understood  or  regarded  with  affection. 
No  Creed,  not  even  the  Apostles’,  has  the  universal 
currency  of  Scripture.  No  Confession  has  the  ecu- 
menicity of  the  Bible.  The  same  agency  which 
produced  dogma  is  at  any  time  competent  to 
emend,  augment,  or  unmake  it.  The  same  au- 
thority which  gave  it  sanction  is  at  liberty,  if  duty 
should  demand  it,  to  set  it  aside.  Few  such  docu- 
ments make  any  claim  to  be  infallible,  except  in 
so  far  as  conviction  of  their  truth  may  be  taken 
to  imply  infallibility ; and  those  which  do  — the 
Athanasian  Creed,  the  appendix  to  the  Nicene, 
and,  for  example,  the  Decrees  and  Canons  of  Trent 
— betray  on  close  inspection  no  generic  difference, 
no  theological  elevation,  no  religious  genius,  to 
warrant  such  distinction.  Though  Newman  and 
his  school  counted  it  a point  in  favour  of  the  title 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  infallible  Church  Catholic 
that  it  persistently  and  deliberately  claimed  to 
be  such,  nothing  can  exempt  the  products  of  the 
human  intellect  from  the  conscientious  scrutiny  of 
a living  and  enlightened  scholarship,  or  from  the 
practical  but  never  completed  test  that  by  their 
fruits  they  shall  be  known.  Most  of  them,  it  may 
freely  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  served  their 
original  purpose  admirably,  and  were  faithful  to 
the  assured  results  of  the  learning  and  experience 
of  their  time. 

But,  as  W.  Sanday  says  in  Christologies  Ancient  and  Modem 
(Oxford,  1910),  p.  237,  although  they  are  ‘ great  outstanding 
liistorical  monuments  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,’  which  we 
cannot  but  regard  with  veneration,  and  to  which  we  desire  in 
loyalty  to  conform  our  opinions,  ‘ it  is  impossible  that  the 
thought  and  language  of  those  centuries  should  exactly  coin- 
cide with  the  genuine,  spontaneous,  unbiased,  scientific  . . . 
language  of  the  present  day.  We  must  modernize,  whether  we 
will  or  no.’ 

4.  Infallibility  of  the  Church. — [a)  The  Universal 
Church. — Christian  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  has  expressed  itself  in  a protean  variety 
of  ways.  Some  of  these  verge  closely  upon  the 
theories  which  have  already  been  considered.  All 
of  them  rest  on  principles  which  have  already  been 
touched  upon. 

‘ Whatever  various  modes,’  says  W.  Palmer  in  The  Church  of 
Christ,  London,  1838,  ii.  123 f.,  ‘ of  treating  the  authority  of  the 
church  there  may  have  been,  I believe  that  scarcely  any  Chris- 
tian writer  can  be  found,  who  has  ventured  actually  to  maintain 
that  the  judgment  of  the  universal  church,  freely,  and  deliber- 
ately given,  with  the  apparent  use  of  all  means,  might  in  fact 
be  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  gospel.’ 

At  their  foundation  is  a common  appeal  to  the 
promises  of  Christ  regarding  His  Church,  and  an 
a priori  theory  or  presumption  as  to  the  means 
which  Providence  must  needs  employ  to  have  them 


fulfilled.  Undeterred  by  the  scantiness  of  Christ’s 
allusions  to  the  Church  as  an  organization,  by  His 
silence  regarding  its  government,  and  by  the  un- 
mistakable immediateness  of  the  communion  which 
He  taught  and  promoted  between  the  individual 
believer  and  the  Father  and  Himself,  church- 
manship  has  fastened  upon  a few  allusions  in  the 
Gospels,  and  erected  upon  their  slender  basis  an 
imposing  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  the  Christian,  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  to  trust  and  obey 
the  Church.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  dictum  of 
Augustine : ‘ Ego  vero  Evangelio  non  crederem, 
nisi  me  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  commoveret  auctori- 
tas.’  The  Church,  it  is  urged,  is  a living  institu- 
tion, linking  all  the  Christian  generations  together, 
nourishing  and  fostering  the  faith  of  individuals, 
bringing  the  Scriptures  and  other  means  of  grace 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  investing  those  saving 
instruments  with  authority,  whereas  the  Bible  is 
a mere  book,  holy  but  inanimate  in  itself,  re- 
quiring the  attestation  of  the  Church,  requiring 
authoritative  interpretation  by  the  Church,  itself 
indeed  originally  a product  of  the  Church’s  experi- 
ence and  self- utterance  as  well  as  a compilation 
made  and  adjusted  by  its  care.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  Church,  as  the  Society  which  was 
founded  to  promote  God’s  Kingdom,  preceded  the 
NT,  just  as  Israel,  the  older  theocracy,  preceded 
the  Hebrew  oracles,  and,  as  it  preceded  it,  also 
ushered  the  Canon  into  being  and  opens  its  mys- 
teries to  view.  Plausible  as  this  theory  appears, 
its  inadequacy  to  lit  the  facts  of  history  and  to 
bear  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident.  It  is  valid 
only  against  a doctrine  of  Scripture  as  a book,  a 
mere  record  and  compilation  as  distinct  from  the 
utterance  and  activity  which  it  records.  Thus,  for 
example,  though  the  Gospels  as  books  were  com- 
posed by  members  of  the  Church,  and  were  pre- 
served by  the  Church  from  loss,  the  Church  did  not 
utter  the  words  of  Jesus  which  they  record.  We 
have  to  thank  the  Church  for  recording  and  trans- 
mitting them,  not  for  their  authority.  The  words 
and  acts  of  Jesus  founded  the  Church,  not  vice  versa. 
He  preceded  both  Church  and  Scripture.  N o matter 
how  accurate  and  honest  the  Apostolic  x^Titers  were, 
no  matter  how  careful  and  trustworthy  the  trans- 
mitting and  explaining  Church,  it  would  avail  noth- 
ing but  for  the  ulterior  authority  of  the  voice  which 
they  echo.  The  Protestant  preference  of  Holy  Writ 
to  tradition  and  Church  authority  rested  upon  the 
simple  conviction,  derived  from  sorrowful  observa- 
tion and  painful  experience,  that  the  two  mandates 
differed,  and  that  the  Christ  of  Scripture  was  un- 
speakably superior  to  the  Christ  who,  they  were 
commanded  to  believe,  spoke  through  the  tainted 
lips  of  the  Renaissance  papacy,  or  through  the 
very  human  and  variable  opinions  of  Schoolmen 
and  Fathers.  And  it  is  significant  that  Rome 
itself  betrays  an  unmistakable  preference  for  Bib- 
lical authority  where  texts  can  be  cited  in  favour 
of  its  views  with  any  show  of  exegetical  warrant. 
It  will  not  do  to  set  Scripture  over  against  Church 
tradition  as  a dependent  and  apologetically  inferior 
authority,  and  then  to  proceed  to  prove  the  superi- 
ority of  Church  and  tradition  by  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture texts.  Both  sides  in  the  long  controversy 
have  erred.  If  Protestantism  has  tended  to  harden 
its  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  to  evade  the  duty  of 
discriminating  between  its  contents  in  the  light  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  Roman  Catho- 
licism, while  guilty  of  the  same  error,  has  added 
to  it  a grave  exaggeration  of  the  independent  value 
of  tradition.  The  Bible  itself  is  tradition  at  its 
highest,  supremely  valuable  and  authoritative 
because  of  its  intimate  proximity  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  its  undimmed  reflexion  for  all  time  of  His 
image.  The  Bible  is  not  a person,  it  is  true  ; but 
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neither  is  the  Church.  The  Bible  is  not  more 
‘dead’  than  the  words  of  pope  or  Council,  once  they 
are  spoken.  Its  divine  spirit  and  power  are  death- 
less. When  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  invited  to 
make  an  inventory  of  all  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ 
which  it  has  stored  up  in  its  treasury  apart  from 
Scripture,  the  aggregate  is  ludicrously  meagre  and 
painfully  at  variance  with  Biblical  tradition.  At 
once,  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  claim  is  driven  to 
shrink  into  a mere  office  of  interpretation.  It 
cannot,  it  is  said,  pretend  to  new  revelations.  Its 
inspiration  is  scholarly,  its  authority  is  rabbinical, 
its  office  is  hermeneutic.  Scripture  is  there.  Scrip- 
ture is  God’s  undeniable  Word.  But  it  is  in  ])laces 
obscure,  and  its  testimonies  are  at  times  divergent. 
The  Church  must  save  the  unity  of  faith  by  pos- 
sessing and  by  exercising  the  prerogative  of  delini- 
tion.  It  can  say,  and  it  must  say,  what  Scripture 
means  upon  any  point  of  controversy.  And  what 
by  the  grace  of  God  it  is  pleased  to  say,  the  faithful 
ought,  without  question,  to  receive  as  God’s  very 
Word.  There  must  be  in  every  age,  in  every  genera- 
tion, at  any  moment,  some  voice  on  earth,  whether 
single  or  conjunct,  which  can  allay  mortal  question- 
ings by  the  sincere  and  lawful  use  of  the  formula 
of  the  Apostolic  Council:  ‘It  seems  good  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.’ 

Leaving  out  of  account  OT  passages  which  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  ecclesiastical  infalli- 
bilitv,  such  as  Is  59^^,  quoted  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Vatican  Decrees,  where  the  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  a Redeemer  to  Zion  is  followed  by  the 
divine  covenant,  ‘ My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and 
my  words  which  I have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed  . . . from  henceforth  and  forever,’  ecclesi- 
astical infallibility  in  general  is  founded  upon  the 
following  Scriptural  warrants : Mt  16'®- 
Jn  1416-20^  ajiti  X TX  31-1.  i5_  jjj  jqis.  19^  immedi- 
ately after  Jesus’  acceptance  of  Simon  Peter’s 
confession  of  Him  as  the  Christ,  which  He  declares 
to  have  been  revealed,  not  by  ‘ llesh  and  blood,’  but 
by  His  Father  in  heaven.  He  continues  ; ‘ And  I 
also  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter  (IDrpos),  and 
upon  tliis  rock  {irirpg.)  I will  build  my  church  ; and 
the  gates  of  death  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  I 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  : and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  : and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.’  In 
Mt  28'®'“  the  risen  Jesus  says  to  the  Eleven  : ‘ All 
authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,  ba^rtizing  them  in  the  name  . . . 
teaching  them  to  observe  (T-npeiv)  all  things  what- 
soever I commanded  you  : and,  lo,  I am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.’  In  Jn 
I41G-20,  after  tPe  words  ‘ If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep 
{TTjprjcreTe)  my  commandments,’  Jesus  says  : ‘ And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Paraclete,  that  he  may  be  with  you  for  ever,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth  : whom  the  world  cannot  receive  ; 
for  it  beholdeth  him  not,  neither  knowetli  him  : ye 
know  him  ; for  he  abideth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in 
you  ’ ; and  in  14-®  : ‘ But  the  Paraclete,  even  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  F'ather  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to 
your  remembrance  all  that  I said  unto  you  ’ ; and 
in  16'“'’'' : ‘ I have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit 
when  he,  tiie  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide 
you  into  all  the  truth  : for  he  shall  not  speak  from 
himself.  . . . He  shall  glorify  me  : for  he  shall  take 
of  mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.’  In  1 Ti 
314. 16  writes ; ‘ These  things  write  I unto 

thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  sliortly  ; but  if  I 
tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  men  ought 
to  behave  themselves  in  the  (a)  house  of  God, 


which  is  the  (a)  church  of  the  (a)  living  God,  the  (a; 
pillar  and  ground  (arffKo?  Kal  iopalupjx)  of  the  truth.’ 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  belong  to  portions 
of  the  NT  which  have  not  escaped  controversy  as 
to  their  authenticity  and  historicity.  The  two 
passages  in  Matthew  have  not  unnaturally  been 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  doubt.-  as  the 
Johannine  narrative  regarding  their  fidelity  to  the 
mind  and  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  inherent  nature 
of  the  teaching  they  contain,  the  acute  dill'crences 
of  opinion  they  have  ever  since  occasioned,  their 
divergence  from  other  teachings  in  the  N T,  and 
the  silence  of  the  other  Gospels  upon  iheir  mo- 
mentous affirmations  have  lent  conlirmation  to 
those  doubts.  But  we  may  accept  tlie  ]ia-s«ages 
they  stand  and  consider  them  as  a group.  Thej' 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  utterance  as  the  say- 
ings ; ‘ Heaven  and  earth  shall  p.ass  away  : but 
my  words  shall  not  pass  away  ’ (Mk  13®',  Lk  21®®), 

‘ The  words  that  I have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit 
and  are  life’  (Jn  6"®).  Their  common  aim  i.-  to 
proclaim  the  eternity  of  Jesus’  message,  and  the 
security  of  the  guarantees  for  its  continuance  after 
His  dejiarture  from  visible  fellowship  with  His 
disciples.  ‘ This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world  for  a testimony  unto 
all  the  nations  ; and  then  shall  the  end  come’ 
(Mt  24'^),  and  ‘Behold,  I send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ’ (Mt  23®'),  are  also  cog- 
nate passages.  The  same  message  which  upon 
Jesus’  lijjs  gave  rest  to  the  souls  that  laboured  and 
were  heavy-laden  under  the  bondage  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  replaced  a hard  and  heavy  yoke 
and  burden  of  teaching  by  one  that  was  easy  and 
light,  since  it  was  imposed  by  a Master  who  was 
not  jiroud  and  self-righteous,  but  meek  and  lowly, 
was  not  to  fail  upon  the  lips  of  His  Apostles  who 
were  to  carry  on  His  earthly  work  and  mission  and 
be  His  ‘jirojdiets,  wise  men,  and  scribes.’  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  ‘ binding  ’ and  ‘ loosing  ’ were 
rabbinical  technical  terms  current  at  the  time, 
which  denoted  ‘ forbidding  ’ and  ‘ authorizing  ’ a 
practice  or  an  opinion  ; so  that,  when  the  Apostles, 
Peter  and  his  fellows,  were  empowered  to  ‘ bind 
and  loose,’  it  was  signified  that,  whereas  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  had  its  wise  men  and  scribes, 
the  Apostles  would  be  the  corresjtonding  teachers 
in  the  Church,  very  dill'erent  in  spirit  and  in 
message,  exercising  an  altogether  dill'erent  type  of 
authority,  shunning  claims  to  precedence,  avoiding 
the  title  of  Rabbi,  Master,  or  Teacher,  not  lording 
it  over  one  another  or  over  the  flock  entrusted  to 
their  care,  but  remembering  that  they  had  one 
Master  or  Teacher  only. 

When  these  passages  are  taken  in  conjunction  it 
seems  clear  that  Jesus  was  conlident,  and  intended 
to  assure  His  disciples  and  Apostles,  that  His  gospel 
would  never  cease  to  be  i)roclainied  while  the  world 
endured  ; that  faith  like  Peter’s,  or  the  utterance 
of  faith  like  Peter’s,  or  men  of  faith  like  Peter, 
would  be  the  rock-foundation  of  His  Church  against 
which  the  powers  of  death  and  decay  would  war  in 
vain  ; that  His  bodily  withdrawal  would  neither 
terminate  nor  impair  His  mission  ; that  a substi- 
tute for  His  bodily  presence  would  be  ])rovided,  to 
teach  His  followers  His  truth,  to  remind  them  of 
His  words,  to  lead  them  into  all  needed  truth — in 
a word,  to  ‘ glorify’  the  Son  by  fullilling  the  pur- 
pose for  which  He  came,  and  revealing  His  divine 
person  and  mission.  In  the  exercise  of  His  ‘ full 
authority’  He  bids  His  disciples  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  and  teaching  them  to 
‘keel)’  "-'1  1''®  ‘injunctions’;  and  He  promises 
them,  what  is  manifestly  the  same  assistance 
phrased  in  two  alternative  ways,  first.  His  own 
unfailing  and  everlasting  presence — ‘ 1 am  with 
you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,’  that  is. 
His  positive  help  and  ai)proval  ; and  secondly,  in 
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answer  to  His  prayer  to  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
Trutli,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  Mt  10‘“-  ^ the 
Sph’it  of  God  their  Father  is  promised  to  tlie 
Twelve  Apostles  to  give  them  utterance  when  they 
are  arraigned  by  their  accusers  and  persecutors,  so 
that  they  are  not  to  he  anxious  liow  or  wliat  they 
are  to  speak.  In  Lk  10'®  Jesus  says  to  the  Seventy 
Apostles : ‘ He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me  ; and 
he  that  rejecteth  you  rejecteth  me  ; and  he  that 
rejecteth  me  rejecteth  him  that  sent  me’ ; and  in 
Lk  11'®  He  says  : ‘ If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ? ’ 

As  to  the  passage  in  1 Timothy,  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  ‘ a pillar  and  ground  of  the  trutli  ’ 
refers  to  the  ‘ household  of  God  ’ which  is  the 
‘church  of  the  living  God.’  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  make  it  refer  to 
Timothy,  while  Bengel  links  it  with  the  ‘ mysteiy 
or  revelation  of  godliness’  which  immediately 
follows  it  in  the  text.  But,  assuming  that  it  does 
refer  to  the  Church,  God’s  household,  and  that 
idpalu/xa  means  ‘ ground  ’ rather  than  ‘ stay  ’ or 
‘ support,’  the  passage  teaches  simply  that  the 
Church  is  a pillar  and  ground  or  base  of  revealed 
truth,  just  as  individuals  like  James,  Cephas,  and 
John  are  called  ‘ pillars  ’ by  Paul  in  Gal  2®,  and  in 
Rev  3'®  ‘ he  that  overcometh  ’ is  to  be  made  ‘ a 
pillar  in  the  temple  ’ of  God.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  ‘ house  of  God  ’ is  the  only  ‘ pillar  ’ 
of  the  truth,  or  that  the  temple  of  truth  is  so 
ruinous  as  to  have  only  one  column  and  base. 

It  seems  clear,  upon  a review  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  gave  His  disciples  to  under- 
stand that,  as  His  words  would  never  pass  away, 
but  would  live  on  in  the  world  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  so  His  Church,  built  as  on  a rock 
upon  Apostolic  faith  in  His  Messianic  Sonship  to 
the  living  God,  would  never  perish,  the  gates  of 
death  would  never  close  upon  it.  Faith  in  His 
followers’  mission  was  the  necessary  complement 
to  faith  in  His  own.  Faith  in  their  teaching  was 
essential  to  faith  in  the  future  of  His  own.  He 
would  inspire  and  teach  them  unseen  as  He  had 
inspired  and  taught  them  in  the  flesh.  His  Spirit 
would  lead  them  aright  to  the  truth  which  they 
required.  But  of  the  teaching  that  His  Church 
would  never  err,  would  never  have  to  learn  through 
experience  of  misjudgment  and  occasional  error, 
would  be  able  through  certain  Councils  or  officials 
to  command  immunity  from  mistake  or  fault  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  there  is  no  trace. 
History  lends  no  sanction  to  any  such  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mind  of  Jesus.  As  the  prayer  of  Jesus 
that  Peter’s  faith  might  not  fail  (Lk  22®®)  was 
followed  by  Peter’s  desertion  and  denial  before  it 
was  fulfilled  through  his  ‘turning  again’  and 
subsequent  fidelity  so  that  he  could  stablish  his 
brethren,  so  the  ‘ ultimate  ’ or  the  ‘ essential  ’ 
guidance  of  the  Church  into  all  truth  may  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  its  Lord’s  promises.  The 
Providence  which  makes  all  things  work  together 
for  good  does  not  preclude  the  incidence  of  evil  in 
the  experience  and  conduct  of  God’s  saints.  The 
Church  may  by  the  grace  of  God  withstand  the 
gates  of  death  and  be  guided  into  all  truth,  in 
spite  of  many  partial  and  temporary  and  local 
defections  and  mistakes.  It  will  not  help  the 
Church  to  walk  circumspectly  if  it  is  convinced 
a •priori  that  it  enjoys  infallibility  at  every  step 
that  is  precarious  or  debatable.  What  it  needs  is 
to  know  itself  fallible  in  detail,  to  be  ready  to 
confess  error  and  to  profit  by  experience,  and  to 
maintain  a steadfast  faith  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
leading  it,  however  deviously,  to  the  truth  that  it 
needs.  Further,  the  gift  of  the  spirit  of  truth  is 
not  promised  to  the  Church  and  denied  to  the  I 


individual.  Each  of  the  Seventy,  a.s  we  saw,  was- 
identified  with  his  Lord,  so  that  those  who  heard 
them  heard  Him.  The  Father  in  heaven  will  no 
more  withhold  the  Holy  Spirit  from  individual 
believers  than  an  earthly  father  will  deny  good 
gifts  to  his  children.  Is  the  Holy  Spirit  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  bestow  the  same  immunity  from  error 
upon  the  individual  Christian  that  He  confers 
upon  the  Church  ? Ubi  Spiritus  ihi  ecclesia.  Ubi 
Spiritus  ibi  veritas.  The  same  promise  of  guidance 
is  given  to  the  indi\fldual  as  to  the  Church  ; the 
same  assurance  belongs  to  each.  The  faith  that 
can  move  mountains,  the  believing  prayer  whose 
persistence  will  prevail,  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church  and  withheld  from  the  Church-member. 
The  High  Churchman  or  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Quaker  are  on  the  same  ground  when  they 
claim  infallible  guidance  for  the  Church  or  the 
pope  or  the  individual  Christian  through  the  inner 
light  or  illumination  of  the  promised  Spirit,  except 
that  the  preponderance  of  authority  derived  from 
the  Gospels  lies  unmistakably  in  favour  of  the 
Friends.  All  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  can  and  will  guide  God’s  believing  children, 
the  humblest  not  less  than  the  most  exalted  or  the 
most  learned ; but  experience  has  taught  most 
Christians  to  beware  of  constructing  that  faith 
into  an  assurance  of  particular  infallibility.  His- 
tory deepens  the  conviction  that  on  man’s  part  a 
lively  sense  of  liability  to  err,  and  a willingness  to 
be  corrected  and  to  acknowledge  fault,  are  an  in- 
dispensable pre-requisite  and  guarantee  of  ultimate 
arrival  at  the  goal  of  truth. 

(b)  The  universal  consent  of  Christendom. — Few 
minds  M’ould  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  impres- 
siveness and  authority  of  the  unanimous  consent 
of  Christendom  in  favour  of  any  matter  touching- 
faith  and  morals.  We  are  all  so  profoundly  in- 
debted to  authority,  voicing  the  lessons  of  long- 
experience  external  to  ourselves,  that  the  strongest 
presumption  arises  that  what  all  Christians  are 
agreed  upon  must  be  right  and  true.  The  con- 
sensus Ecclesice  Catholicce  counts  for  Christian 
faith  as  the  argumentum  e consensu  gentium 
counts  for  theistic  faith.  ‘ De  quo  omnium 
natura  consentit,’  says  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deorurn, 

I.  xvii. ; cf.  Seneca,  Ep.  117),  ‘id  uerum  esse- 
necesse  est.’  It  is  the  principle,  urged  by  Augus- 
tine against  the  Donatists,  which  appealed  so- 
powerfully  to  Newman ; securus  iudicat  orbis 
terrarum.  It  is  the  principle  also  which  finds 
expression  in  the  Vincentian  Canon  of  faith  and 
practice ; guod  semper,  ubique  et  ab  omnibus 
creditum  est.  Unquestionably  the  moral  unanim- 
ity of  all  types  of  Christian  belief  in  every  land 
and  in  every  period  of  the  Church’s  history  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  trust  in  a doctrine  or  a usage, 
and  would  go  far  to  protect  it  in  advance  against 
any  onslaught  of  scepticism  or  criticism.  But  in 
practice  the  rule  fails  us  lamentably.  Outside  the- 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  indeed  outside  the  cardinal 
elements  in  their  narrative  and  teaching,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  point  to  any  extensive  group 
of  universally  accepted  traditions  and  usages. 
Even  the  great  Creeds  and  the  great  Festivals 
and  the  great  Sacraments  fail  to  satisfy  a demand 
so  exacting.  Catholicity  so  complete  is  the  attri- 
bute of  few  things  in  the  Christian  system. 

But  short  of  an  extreme  form  of  the  Vincentian 
Canon  of  infallibility  the  principle  of  a ‘ common 
sense  ’ of  Christian  people  still  asserts  itself  in  all 
Christian  lands.  Even  the  Churches  which  elevate 
the  clergy  as  authorities  high  above  the  laity  and 
use  ‘church’  and  ‘clergy’  as  almost  equivalent 
terms,  assign,  when  it  suits  them,  no  small  virtue 
to  the  consent  of  the  people.  If  the  clergy  have 
authority  as  teachers,  their  teaching  gains  added 
force  when  it  carries  the  people  with  it,  for  they 
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can  bring  experience  to  reinforce  and  vindicate  the 
experts  who  are  tlieir  guides.  To  a far  greater 
degree  than  is  generally  credited  the  determina- 
tion of  orthodoxy  has  rested  with  the  popular 
mind.  What  appeals  to  the  people,  helps  their 
life,  stirs  their  imagination,  inspires  their  faith 
or  satisfies  their  credulity,  or  calls  forth  their  good 
works  and  piety,  is  naturally  regarded  by  their 
instructors  as  demonstrably  good  and  right  and 
therefore  inherently  true.  Very  often  there  is 
divergence  between  the  churchman  and  the  theo- 
logian because  of  the  different  attitudes  which 
they  tend  to  adopt  towards  popular  ideas  and 
experience.  The  ecclesiastic  may  value  as  a help 
to  piety  and  obedience  what  the  scholar  distrusts 
as  promoting  superstition  and  servility.  The 
ecclesiastic  may  be  suspicious  of  the  scholar’s 
‘truth’  and  ‘open-mindedness’  as  savouring  of 
scepticism  and  private  judgment.  The  vox populi 
not  only  enthroned  an  Ambrose  in  the  cathedral 
of  Milan  and  procured  for  a Newman  the  red  hat 
of  his  ambition,  but  it  has,  not  less  wholesomely 
though  less  obtrusively,  controlled  the  selection 
of  many  a form  of  dogma  and  many  a pious  usage. 
When  true  to  itself  our  religion  has  always  cared 
for  the  poor,  the  simple,  the  humble,  the  masses 
of  the  people,  the  ‘little  ones,’  the  ‘babes  and 
sucklings,’  as  Jesus  called  them.  It  has  founded 
universities,  but  no  university  founded  it  or 
fashioned  its  forms  of  thought  and  speech  and 
piety.  The  people  may  be  easily  led  astray.  They 
may  make  a poor  judge,  but  they  form  the  best 
of  juries.  Like  the  first  Apostles,  who  represent 
them  in  their  strength  and  weakness,  they  are 
apt  to  confound  poetry  with  prose,  parable  with 
fact,  myth  with  truth.  But  their  heart  is  essenti- 
ally as  sound,  and  their  instinct  as  reliable,  to-day 
as  when  they  heard  Jesus  gladly  and  gave  Him 
His  first  followers  and  friends.  It  is  from  their 
ranks  that  the  Christian  priesthood  and  ministry 
are  still  mainly  recruited.  It  is  for  their  minds 
that  Christian  dogmas  and  devotions  are  still 
principally  framed. 

(c)  Particular  representatives  of  the  Church  ; the 
Episcopate;  general  Councils. — Impre.ssive  as  the 
consensus  of  Christendom  is,  and  weighty  as  is 
the  authority  of  Christian  common  sense  and 
popular  feeling,  their  movement  and  utterance 
are  too  slow  and  unwieldy  to  enable  them  to  be 
employed  for  the  speedy  solution  of  faith’s  prob- 
lems, perplexities,  and  controversies.  Accordingly, 
infallible  direction  has  been  sought  in  the  consensus 
of  office-bearers  of  the  Church.  The  testimony 
of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Fathers,  or  the  Councils 
deemed  Ecumenical,  or  the  Episcopate,  or  the 
papacy,  has  been  regarded  and  proclaimed  in  cer- 
tain relations  and  at  certain  times  as  the  final  organ 
of  infallibility.  Even  in  these  groups  of  official 
representatives  a perfect  consensus  is  in  every 
case  lacking ; as  between  the  groups  it  is  equally 
hard  to  find.  But  the  assertion  of  their  claims 
to  implicit  credence  interestingly  illustrates  the 
determination  of  humanity  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  its  search  for  an  infallible  oracle  of  divine 
truth.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  Old 
Dispensation  would  have  taught  the  Christian 
Church  to  beware  of  trusting  either  the  official 
or  the  hereditary  transmission  of  hierarchical 
authority  or  prophetic  vision  or  interpretative  in- 
sight or  governing  power.  But,  as  time  advanced 
and  the  interval  which  separated  each  genera- 
tion from  the  historical  person  of  Christ  steadily 
widened,  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  men 
sliould  cherish  with  augmented  force  the  convic- 
tion that  their  Lord  had  constituted  the  Apostles 
and  their  successors  in  some  definitive  sense  the 
heirs  to  His  own  divine  authority  and  infallibility. 
Had  He  not  laid  His  ordaining  hands  upon  them. 


bestowing  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  sacred  responsibilities,  and  had 
they  not  transmitted  to  successors  the  ordination 
and  the  gift  of  the  same  Spirit  ? Further,  since 
the  Apostles  had  differed  from  one  another  upon 
occasion  and  had  met  in  council  at  the  chief  seat 
of  the  infant  Church  to  confer  upon  their  differ- 
ences and  difficulties,  and  had  issued  authoritative 
decisions  for  the  guidance  of  the  local  churches, 
what  more  natural  than  that  their  successors 
should  do  likewise  with  results  as  binding  upon 
the  Christian  conscience,  especially  if  they  were 
similarly  unanimous  in  their  decisions  ? Thus  re- 
liance came  to  be  placed  on  the  conjunct  mind  and 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Epi.scopate  met  upon 
occasion  in  duly  convened  universal  councils,  or 
acting  through  the  administration  of  common 
creeds  and  ritual  and  discipline,  or  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  certain  great  teaching  Fathers  or 
Doctors  on  faith  and  morals.  Faith  was  tunied 
into  dogma  ; a mission  into  a hierarchy  ; a brother- 
hood into  a group  of  federated  but  rival  monarchies. 
Unanimous  consent  became  majority -finding  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a conceded  or  a coercive  uni- 
formity. The  Canon  of  Scripture  was  reinforced 
by  a Canon  or  rule  of  faith  constructed  by  au- 
thority out  of  creeds  hitherto  voluntarily  cherished 
by  local  churches.  The  Church  insensibly  became 
an  empire  after  Constantine’s  adhesion.  The 
patriarchs,  spiritual  overlords  of  subject  groups 
of  bishops  and  dioceses,  received  among  them- 
selves an  order  of  precedence,  partlj'  through 
unsolicited  court  influence,  partly  through  general 
consent  and  usage,  partly  through  deliberate  and 
unashamed  arrogation.  At  length  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  history  Rome  emerged  as  the  sole 
vigorous  survivor  of  the  patriarchal  family,  practi- 
cally untouched  by  the  Arab  conquests,  at  the 
centre  of  the  culture,  the  art  and  architecture,  and 
the  politics  of  the  western  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
limitations  of  the  graded  office-bearers  and  courts 
of  the  Church  as  organs  of  infallible  utterance. 
The  summoning  of  local  and  general  Councils,  the 
party  ditlerences  in  each,  the  variations  of  their 
findings  according  to  their  time,  place,  and  racial 
composition,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  spontane- 
ous unanimity  in  doctrine  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Episcopate  or  in  the  hierarchy.  Bishops  were 
seldom  selected  for  purely  theological  or  doctrinal 
eminence  : their  business  called  for  other  qualities 
more  urgently.  It  was  an  extremely  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Episcopate  who,  according 
to  Lord  Acton  (‘  The  Vatican  Council,’  in  North 
British  Review,  liii.  [1871]  208),  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Vatican  Council : 

* We  bishops  are  absorbed  in  our  work,  and  are  not  scholars. 
We  sadly  need  the  help  of  those  that  are.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Council  will  raise  only  such  questions  as  can  be  dealt 
with  competently  by  practical  experience  and  conunon  sense.’ 

They  were  often  not  so  much  leaders  as  mouth- 
pieces of  religious  opinion,  chosen  by  their  clergy 
to  administer  rather  than  to  receive  illumination. 
For  that  reason  they  may  justly  be  claimed  as 
representative  men,  living  epitomes  of  the  faith  and 
common  sentiment  of  their  people.  If  they  were 
incapable  of  securing  freedom  from  contro\ersy 
throughout  their  dioceses,  and  in  crises  had  re- 
course to  Councils  in  which  to  confer  upon  their 
difficulties,  they  were  at  once  confroi\ted  with  the 
problem  of  method.  The  gathering  which  in 
theory  was  an  ideal  instrument  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Church's  belief  and  practice  appeared 
in  a very  different  light  at  close  miarters.  Councils 
convened  by  princes  and  intended  to  be  ecumenical 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  by  bisho]is  from  all 
parts  in  geographical,  racial,  or  poj'ulational  pro- 
portion. Nica'a,  the  first  meeting-place,  was  con- 
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venient  enough  for  Constantinople,  the  Emperor’s 
own  seat,  but  the  prelates  who  came  at  the  Em- 
peror’s summons  were  almost  to  a man  Easterns 
or  Greeks,  the  bishop  of  Old  Rome  himself  being 
absent  though  the  occasion  was  one  of  extreme 
gravity  for  tlie  peace  of  Christendom.  And  so  it 
has  always  been.  Ecumenical  in  name,  general 
Councils  have  invariably  assumed  the  complexion 
of  the  region  of  the  Christian  world  in  which  they 
chanced  to  he  held.  Not  seldom  the  locality  was 
selected  with  a definite  view  to  secure  certain 
results.  Moreover,  they  were  increasingly  re- 
stricted through  the  abstention  or  exclusion  of 
particular  Churches,  the  Oriental  first,  and  the 
Greek  Orthodox  next,  until  the  claim  of  the  latest 
Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican  to  be  ecumeni- 
cal was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  the  farcical  by  the 
absence  of  the  Greeks,  the  Protestants,  and  all  but 
Roman  Catholic  delegates.  The  conciliar  illusion 
was  yet  further  disturbed  by  the  problem  of  a 
common  language  in  which  effective  debate  and 
controversy  might  take  place  without  substantial 
disadvantage  to  any  section  of  the  membership, 
by  the  problem  of  rules  of  debate,  of  the  deter- 
mination and  preparation  of  the  subjects  to  he 
propounded,  of  the  method  of  voting,  and  the 
means  of  securing  ‘ unanimity.’  The  breakdown 
of  the  conciliar  apparatus  of  infallibility  was  evi- 
dent in  the  long-drawn-out  and  continually  inter- 
rupted proceedings  at  Trent,  when  the  prestige 
won  at  the  close  of  the  Great  Schism  by  the  Council 
of  Constance  (A.D.  1414-18),  the  unmaker  and 
maker  of  popes,  was  dissipated  under  papal  and 
Jesuit  influence,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the 
‘ inspiration  ’ of  the  Council,  in  which,  as  always, 
Italian  bishops  and  abbots  predominated,  was 
strangely  affected  by  each  arrival  of  the  courier 
from  the  Vatican.  In  1854  the  publication  by 
Pius  IX.,  before  a mere  congress  of  assembled 
cardinals  and  bishops,  of  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  as  a papal  decree,  and  in 
1870  the  preliminary  determination  of  the  busi- 
ness and  method  of  the  Vatican  Council  by  the 
same  pope,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
sufficiency  of  majority  - findings,  and  the  final 
supersession  of  Councils  hj'  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallibility were  signs  that,  so  far  as  the  Church  in 
communion  with  Rome  was  concerned,  the  age  of 
Councils  was  at  an  end.  Christendom  had  scarcely 
ever  derived  prestige  from  the  meeting  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a Council.  Wire-pulling,  manoeuvring, 
wrangling,  recrimination,  and  acute  division  of 
sympathies  had  almost  always  been  unconcealable 
features  of  their  sessions. 

Under  the  rhetoric  and  polemical  exaggeration  of  James 
Martineau  there  is  a solid  foundation  of  fact  when  he  says 
(‘Catholic  Infallibility,’  ch.  ii.  of  his  Rationale  of  Religious 
Enquiry,  London,  1836) ; ‘ When  you  tell  me  of  an  infallible 
assembly — an  inspired  parliament,  whose  decrees  are  neverthe- 
less liable  to  error,  till  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a certain 
bishop,  I try  in  vain  to  conceive  where  the  divine  agency  can 
take  place,  of  what  separate  atoms  of  inspiration  the  collective 
miracle  is  made  up,  from  what  distribution  of  influence  on  the 
faculties  of  the  several  parties  the  elimination  of  error  results. 
Every  individual  member  in  his  separate  capacity,  and  before 
he  entered  the  assembly,  is  perfectly  fallible  ; when  there,  he 
utters  the  very  opinions  which  he  brought  thither,  and  tenders 
the  vote  which  he  previously  designed ; j'et  the  aggregate  of 
these  fallibilities  is  inspiration.  . . . When  I remember  the 
motives  which  actuate  the  members  of  such  assemblies,  and  of  the 
vehement  operation  of  which  no  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history 
can  doubt ; the  anxiety  for  imperial  favour,  or  dread  of  popular 
displeasure  ; — the  love  of  display,  the  passion  for  influence,  the 
ambition  of  promotion ; — the  dread  of  episcopal  molestation, 
and  the  hope  of  party  triumph,  and  the  horror  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  heresy, — I look  in  vain  for  the  resting-place  of  the  divine 
and  guiding  light  ; it  escapes  me  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  quitting 
every  point  on  which  I gaze  ; and  goes  out  at  last  in  those  mists 
and  marshes  of  human  corruption.’  And  again  (Seat  of  Au- 
thority in  Religion,  London,  1891,  p.  67),  ‘ No  crowd  of  pigmies 
can  add  themselves  up  into  a God.’ 

Wliatever  miglit  be  said  of  the  value  of  their 
decisions — and  there  is  to  this  day  no  ecclesiastical 
agreement  as  to  which  of  them  are  genuinely  ecu- 


menical— it  was  impossible  to  pretend  that  the 
speeches  and  votes  were  invariably  free  and  dis- 
interested, or  that  their  ‘ unanimity  ’ in  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  cordial  and  voluntary.  Each  Council 
could  determine  in  the  plenitude  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority  which  of  its  predecessors  were  to 
be  regarded  as  ecumenical,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  their  verdicts 
on  the  question.  Tney  were  unwieldy,  unmanage- 
able, insubordinate,  polyglot,  costly,  inconvenient, 
and  inefficient.  They  disturbed  discipline  in  the 
effort  to  promote  it.  They  took  men  away  from 
the  administration  of  their  dioceses  and  ecclesi- 
astical offices,  in  many  cases  to  a work  which 
was  uncongenial  and  outside  the  range  of  their 
individual  competence.  And,  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  regime,  they  had  no  freedom  of  initiation 
or  of  action  or  of  utterance.  Over  against  a settled 
and  continuous  system  like  the  papacy,  with  its 
administrative  bureaucracy  and  its  gradation  of 
offices  culminating  in  the  autocratic  head,  the 
spasmodic  and  intermittent  and  heterogeneous 
authority  of  Councils  was  bound  to  lose  ground. 
When  they  ceased  to  command  absolute  loyalty 
to  their  decisions,  and  could  not  obtain  a dis- 
interested unanimity  in  their  decrees,  they  were 
reduced  to  employing  something  of  the  same 
coercive  force  of  excommunication  that  Rome  was 
accustomed  to  use.  The  logical  outcome  of  that 
conception  of  authority  and  infallibility  is  the 
papal  system,  close-knit,  outwardly  homogeneous, 
imperial,  imposing,  and  continuous.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  method,  conciliar  or  papal, 
can  be  harmonized  with  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
or  with  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
How  it  appeared  to  so  gifted  and  so  loyal  an 
observer  from  within  as  Bollinger  on  the  eve  of  the 
Vatican  Council  may  be  gathered  from  the  closing 
section  of  the  work  entitled,  in  its  English  version, 
The  Pope  and  the  Council,  by  ‘Janus’  (p.  419  fl'.) : 

‘ The  experiences  of  the  non*ltalian  bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  its  results,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  reforms  desired 
and  expected,  the  conduct  of  Rome  in  strictly  prohibiting  any 
explanations  or  commentaries  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
being  written  and  reserving  to  herself  the  interpretation  of 
them,  while  she  quietly  shelved  many  of  its  most  important 
decisions  {e.g.  on  indulgences,  and  man}*  others),  \s*ithout  even 
any  semblance  of  carrying  them  out — all  this  led  to  the  call  for 
a new  Council,  so  often  repeated  previously,  being  silenced 
from  that  time  forv’ard.  In  countries  subjected  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  mere  wish  for  another  Council  would  have  been 
declared  penal,  and  have  exposed  to  danger  those  who  uttered 
it.  The  Roman  See  had  no  doubt  suffered  considerable  losses  of 
privilege  and  income  in  consequence  of  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
and  still  more  from  the  opposition  of  the  different  Governments  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  decrees,  the  actirity  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  establishment  of  standing  congregations  and  of  the 
nunciatures,  which  had  been  previously  unkno%s'n,  had  very 
materially  increased  the  power  and  influence  of  Rome.  But  at 
Rome  Councils  were  alwaj's  held  in  abomination  ; the  ven’’ 
name  was  strictly  forbidden  under  penalties  there.  When  in 
the  controversy  about  grace  in  1602  the  Molinists  spoke  of  its 
being  decided  by  a Council,  the  Dominican  Pena  wrote  that  in 
Rome  the  word  Council,  at  least  in  matters  of  dogma,  was 
regarded  as  sacrilegious,  and  excommunicated. 

And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  three  centuries  have  elapsed 
without  any  earnest  desire  for  a Council  making  itself  heard 
anywhere— a thing  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  past  history  of 
the  Church.  It  is  commonly  taught  in  theological  manuals, 
schools,  and  systems,  that  the  Councils  of  the  Church  are  not 
only  useful  but  necessary.  But  this,  like  so  much  else  in  the 
ordinary  teaching,  was  held  only  in  the  abstract.  It  was  at 
bottom  universally  felt  that  Councils  as  little  fitted  into  a 
Church  organized  under  an  absolute  Papal  monarchy  as  the 
States-General  into  the  monarchy  of  Louis  xiy.  The  rnost 
faithful  interpreter  of  the  Roman  view  of  things.  Cardinal 
Pallavicini,  put  this  feeling  into  words  when  he  said,  “ To  hold 
another  Council  would  be  to  tempt  God,  so  extremely  dangerous 
and  so  threatening  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  would 
such  an  assembly  be.”  In  that  point,  he  thinks  his  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  will  make  the  same  impression  on  the 
reader  as  Sarpi’s.  Even  National  S^mods,  he  says,  the  Popes 
have  always  detested. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  nobody  any  longer  desired  a Council, 
lay  in  the  conviction  that,  if  it  met,  the  first  and  most  essential 
condition,  freedom  of  deliberation  and  voting,  would  be  wanting. 
The  latest  history  showed  this  as  much  as  the  theory.  In  the 
Papal  s.vstem,  which  knows  nothing  of  true  bishops  ruling 
indepiendently  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  institution,  but  only 
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recog’nises  subjects  and  vicars  or  officials  of  the  Pope,  who 
exercise  a power  lent  them  merely  during*  his  pleasure,  there  is 
no  room  for  an  assembly  which  would  be  called  a Council  in 
the  sense  of  the  ancient  Church.  If  the  bishops  know  the  view 
and  will  of  the  Pope  on  any  question,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
and  idle  to  vote  against  it ; and  if  they  do  not,  their  first  duty 
at  the  Council  would  be  to  ascertain  it  and  vote  accordingly. 
An  oecumenical  assembly  of  the  Church  can  have  no  existence, 
properly  speaking,  in  presence  of  an  ordinarius  ordinariorum 
and  infallible  teacher  of  faith,  though,  of  course,  the  pomp, 
ceremonial,  speeches,  and  votings  of  a Council  may  be  displayed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  And  therefore  the  Papal  legates  at 
Trent  used  at  once  to  rebuke  bishops  as  heretics  and  rebels 
who  ever  dared  to  express  any  view  of  their  own.  Bishops  who 
have  been  obliged  to  swear  “to  maintain,  defend,  increase,  and 
advance  the  rights,  honours,  privileges,  and  authority  of  their 
lord  the  Pope” — and  every  bishop  takes  this  oath — cannot 
regard  themselves,  or  be  regarded  by  the  Christian  world,  as 
free  members  of  a free  Council ; natural  justice  and  equity 
requires  that.  These  men  neither  will  nor  can  be  held  responsible 
for  decisions  or  omissions  which  do  not  depend  on  them.  There 
have  certainly  been  the  weightiest  reasons  for  holding  no 
Council  for  three  hundred  years,  and  avoiding  such  a “useless 
hubbub,”  as  the  infallibilist  Cardinal  Orsi  calls  Councils. 

Complete  and  real  freedom  for  every  one,  freedom  from 
moral  constraint,  from  fear  and  intimidation,  and  from 
corruption,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  a Council.  An  assembly 
of  men  bound  in  conscience  by  their  oaths  to  consider  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  Papal  power  their  main  object, — men 
living  in  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Curia^  and 
with  it  the  charge  of  perjury,  and  the  most  burdensome 
hindrances  in  the  discharge  of  their  office — cannot  certainly  be 
called  free  in  all  those  questions  which  concern  the  authority 
and  claims  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  very  few  at  most  of  the 
questions  that  would  have  to  be  discussed  at  a Council  do  not 
come  under  this  category.  None  of  our  bishops  have  sworn  to 
make  the  good  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  the  supreme  object 
of  their  actions  and  endeavours ; the  terms  of  the  oath  provide 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  Curia.  How  the  oath  is  under- 
stood at  Rome,  and  to  what  reproaches  a bishop  exposes  himself 
who  once  chooses  to  follow  his  own  conviction  against  the 
tradition  of  the  Curia,  there  are  plenty  of  examples  to  show. 

In  Rimini  and  Seleucia  (359),  at  Ephesus  (449),  and  at  Vienne 
(1312),  and  at  many  other  times,  even  at  Trent,  the  results  of  a 
want  of  real  freedom  have  been  displayed.  In  early  times, 
when  the  Popes  were  as  yet  in  no  position  to  exercise  compulsion 
or  intunidation  upon  Synods,  it  was  the  Emperors  who  sometimes 
trenched  too  closely  on  this  freedom.  But  from  Gregory  vii.’s 
time  the  weight  of  Papal  power  has  pressed  ten  times  more 
heavily  upon  them  than  ever  did  the  Imperial  authority.  With 
abundant  reason  were  the  two  demands  urged  throughout  half 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  negotiations  about  the 
Council, — first,  that  it  should  not  be  held  in  Rome,  or  even  in 
Italy ; and,  secondly,  that  the  bishops  should  be  absolved  from 
their  oath  of  obedience.  The  recently  proclaimed  Council  is  to 
be  held  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Rome  itself,  and  already  it  has 
been  announced  that,  as  the  sixth  Lateran  Council,  it  will  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  fifth.  That  is  quite  enough — it  means  this, 
that  whatever  course  the  Synod  may  take,  one  quality  can  never 
be  predicated  of  it,  namely,  that  it  has  been  a really  free 
Council. 

Theologians  and  Canonists  declare  that  without  complete 
freedom  the  decisions  of  a Council  are  not  binding,  and  the 
assembly  is  only  a pseudo-Synod.  Its  decrees  may  have  to  be 
corrected.’ 

Bollinger’s  words  are  deliberate,  and  are  based 
on  unrivalled  knowledge.  But  they  provoke  a 
still  deeper  reflexion  than  they  intend,  for  they 
expose  to  view  the  weakness  of  both  papacy  and 
Councils.  In  neither  is  true  freedom,  such  as  he 
desiderates  and  demands,  conceivable.  To  bind 
the  conscience  of  Christendom  is  the  motive  and 
the  office  of  both  institutions.  Neither  in  reality 
is  at  liberty  to  claim  the  freedom  it  would  with- 
draw from  its  subjects.  The  binder  need  not 
complain  if  he  finds  himself  in  bonds.  Admit  the 
principle  of  coercive  authority  in  your  Council  and 
you  will  not  be  able  to  deny  it  to  the  permanent 
officials  of  your  Church.  Better  on  such  principles 
a living  pope  than  a dead  Council,  or  a Council 
yet  unborn.  You  cannot  indulge  in  Councils  very 
often.  The  pope  is  always  with  you.  He  need 
not  act  arbitrarily.  He  has  .advisers  innumerable, 
informants  innumerable,  and  access,  presumably, 
to  the  mind  of  the  vast  dominion  over  which  he 
rules.  May  not  God  be  trusted  to  give  none  but 
the  best  popes  to  His  confiding  Church,  and  none 
but  the  best  advisers  to  His  confiding  Vicegerents, 
and  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  them  all  to 
save  them  from  error  and  lead  them  to  truth? 
The  theory  is  plausible,  and  valid  as  against 
Councils  for  those  who  believe  in  a hierarchy 


endowed  with  corporate  infallibility.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  nothing  in  our  Lord’s  teaching 
to  suggest  that  God  values  the  Church  or  watches 
over  the  Church  with  a more  fatherly  solicitude 
than  over  the  individual.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
dividual infallibility  through  perfect  faith  in  God’s 
readiness  to  bestow  His  Holy  Spirit  has  a much 
stronger  and  more  explicit  warrant  in  the  Gospels. 

If  it  be  assumed,  though  none  but  Boman 
Catholics  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870  was  ecumenical  and 
ecumenically  binding,  its  results  are  interesting  in 
the  present  connexion.  For  it,  a valid  Council, 
decreed,  in  assent  to  tlie  mind  of  the  pope,  that 
the  pope  is,  when  pronouncing  on  faitli  and  morals 
ex  cathedra,  infallible.  It  follows  that,  if  tlie  pope 
is  not  infallible,  neither  is  the  Council  which 
pronounced  him  immune  from  error.  It  does  not 
follow  that  Councils  are  henceforth  set  aside  for 
ever.  They  remain  infallible  instruments  of 
authority,  obsolete  but  revivable  at  any  time. 
Princes  or  popes  may  still  convoke  them,  though 
it  would  be  strictly  unnecessary  to  do  so  in  the 
lifetime  and  he<alth  of  a supreme  pontiff,  and  miglit 
be  construed  as  an  insult  and  act  of  treason  to  the 
office  and  prerogative  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's 
throne.  But  henceforth,  unless  the  Council  of 
1870  is  ruled  out  as  merely  Roman  Catholic  and 
therefore  provincial  and  sectarian,  or  as  morally 
lacking  in  unanimity,  or  as  devoid  of  genuine 
freedom  in  voting,  debate,  and  business,  it  m.ay  be 
maintained  that,  while  a Council  is  infallible  only 
when  its  decrees  enjoy  the  adhesion  of  the  Roman 
See,  when  it  acts  in  communion  and  harmony  with 
its  chief  bishop,  the  infallibility  enjoyed  bj'  the 
reigning  pope  does  not  depend  upon  any  consent 
of  future  Councils.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
th.at  in  a great  .autonomous  institution  no  law  or 
convention  can  absolutely  fetter  the  resources  of 
corporate  freedom,  or  destroy  its  initiative  in  great 
crises  of  its  existence.  The  Council  of  Const.ance 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  an  extreme  emergency 
calling  out  into  active  service  extreme  and  scarcely 
contemplated  methods  of  procedure.  The  Vatican 
has  not  yet  decreed  that  henceforth  Councils  are 
incompetent,  lacking  in  infallibility,  .and  therefore 
prohibited.  It  is  one  thing  to  supersede  them,  and 
to  prevent  their  resumption;  quite  another  to 
forbid  tliem  altogether  or  to  pronounce  them  for 
all  time  defunct.^ 

{d)  Papal  infallibility. — The  Church  of  Rome  is 
but  one  of  the  sects  of  Christendom,  but  it  is  out- 
wardly at  least  the  most  catholic  of  Churches. 
The  most  exclusive  in  its  communion,  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  in  geographical  diffusion  and 
in  raci.al  distribution.  The  most  complex  in  its 
organization,  it  is  the  most  rigorously  unified  in 
its  discipline.  Its  history,  its  service  to  Christian 
life,  piety,  and  tradition,  and  its  numerical  strength 
lend  a peculiar  importance  to  the  theory  of  infalli- 
bility with  which  it  has  come  finally  to  be  identified. 
The  term  ‘ Papist,’  which  might  formerly  have  been 
resented  throughout  Roman  Catholic  hands,  is  now, 
since  1870,  at  least  as  accurate  a designation  as  the 
term  ‘Roman  Catholic.’  Since  that  d.ate  the  doc- 
trine that  the  pope  is  infallible,  which  had  hitherto 
been  remidiated  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  and  manuals  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Irehand,  has  become  a dogpna  of 
faith,  part  of  the  distinctive  working  creed  of  the 
Church.  Its  evolution  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and,  in  certain  aspects,  one  of  the  most 
significant  episodes  in  Church  history.  Thanks 
to  the  voluminous  literature  wliieli  arose  out  of 
the  controversy  in  which  the  completion  of  the 
dogma  was  involved,  the  story  can  be  studied  with 

^ For  the  Roman  Catholic  view  see  artt.  OnuRCH,  Doctrixr 
OF  TiiH  (Roman  Catholic),  Papacy. 
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unusual  thoroughness  and  ease.  In  the  present 
article  a review  of  its  broader  features  and  main 
facts  must  suliice. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  dogmatic  infalli- 
bility of  tlie  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Rome  stands 
in  the  closest  possible  relationship  to  his  general 
authority  as  a ruler  in  the  Church. 

In  a letter  to  Lady  Simeon,  of  date  1867,  quoted  in  W.  Ward’s 
Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman'^'  (London,  1912,  ii.  193), 
Newman  writes  : ‘ I say  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  whether  the 
Pope  be  infallible  or  not  in  any  pronouncement,  anyhow  he  is 
to  be  obeyed.  No  good  can  come  from  disobedience.  His  facts 
and  his  warnings  may  be  all  wrong ; his  deliberations  may  have 
been  biassed.  He  may  have  been  misled.  Imperiousness  and 
craft,  tyranny  and  cruelty,  may  be  patent  in  the  conduct  of  his 
advisers  and  instruments.  But  when  he  speaks  formally  and 
authoritatively  he  speaks  as  our  Lord  would  have  him  speak, 
and  all  those  imperfections  and  sins  of  individuals  are  over- 
ruled for  that  result  which  our  Lord  intends  (just  as  the  action 
of  the  wicked  and  of  enemies  to  the  Church  are  overruled), 
and  therefore  the  Pope’s  word  stands,  and  a blessing  goes  with 
■obedience  to  it,  and  no  blessing  with  disobedience.’  And  in  a 
letter  to  Pusey  {ib.  ii.  217)  in  the  same  year  he  writes : ‘ Any 
categorical  answer  would  be  unsatisfactory — but  if  I must  so 
speak,  I should  say  that  his  jurisdiction  (lor  that  I conceive  you 
to  mean  by  “ powers  ”)  is  unlimited  and  despotic.  And  I think 
this  is  the  general  opinion  among  us.  . . . There  is  nothing 
which  any  other  authority  in  the  Church  can  do,  which  he 
■cannot  do  at  once — and  he  can  do  things  which  they  cannot  do, 
such  as  destroy  a whole  hierarchy.  ...  As  to  the  question  of 
property,  whether  he  could  simply  confiscate  the  funds  of  a 
whole  diocese,  I do  not  know — but  I suspect  he  can.  Speaking 
generally,  I think  he  can  do  anything,  but  break  the  divine  law. 
. . . But  such  a jurisdiction  is  (1)  not  so  much  a practice  as  a 
doctrine — and  (2)  not  so  much  a doctrine  as  a principle  of  our 
system.’ 

In  an  institution  which  rests  faith  upon  authority 
■or  tradition  and  makes  belief  a duty  of  obedience, 
the  right  to  prescribe  or  decree  dogma  is  naturally 
included  within  the  wider  right  to  rule  in  spiritu- 
alibus.  Much  of  the  wide-spread  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Protestants  to  regard  with  seriousness 
the  dogma  of  jiapal  infallibility  is  due  to  their 
instinctively  dili'erent  attitude  towards  faith  and 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  secured  ; they  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  of  faith  as  a product  of 
obedience,  as  an  activity  to  be  ordered.  In  Roman 
Catholicism,  under  the  demands  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  the  principle  has  broken  down  that 
obedience  to  the  supreme  earthly  head  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  restricted  in  any  way  so  as  to 
exclude  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  re- 
vealed doctrine,  and  the  definition  of  the  sense  in 
which  Holy  Scripture,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Conciliar 
Decrees  are  to  be  understood  and  applied. 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  view  our  Lord  bestowed 
upon  Peter,  after  his  great  confession  and  again 
after  the  Resurrection,  a unique  authority  and 
■office  as  His  peculiar  representative  in  the  Apos- 
tolic company  and  in  the  Church.  ‘ Peter  ’ and 
‘Cephas’  mean  ‘rock,’  it  is  urged,  and  Peter  is 
the  rock-foundation  of  the  imperishable  Church  ; 
not  sim])ly  his  confession,  or  his  faith,  but  he 
himself,  the  living  Apostle,  the  utterer  of  his  faith 
in  the  Christ.  Not  a doctrine,  not  a belief,  but  a 
living  person  is  the  basis  of  a standing  Church. 
The  gift  or  charge  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
denotes  his  authority  as  a teacher ; what  he  ‘ binds 
or  looses,’  i.e.,  in  rabbinical  language,  ‘affirms  or 
denies,’  in  teaching  spiritual  truth  is  ‘in  heaven,’ 
i.e.  ‘ divinely,’  affirmed  or  denied.  In  Lk  22®-, 
though  the  context  and  sequel  are  painfully  adverse 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory,  it  is  said  by  Christ 
that  He  has  prayed  for  Peter  that  his  faith  ‘ fail 
not,’  from  which  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  prayer 
has  been  answered  ; and  the  command  is  laid  upon 
Peter : ‘ Do  thou,  when  once  thou  hast  turned 
again,  stablish  thy  brethren.’  The  risen  Lord, 
moreover,  commissions  the  forgiven  Peter  to  feed 
His  lambs,  to  tend  His  sheep,  and  to  feed  His 
sheep  (Jn  2P®®-)-  It  is  inconceivable,  it  is  urged 
further,  that  our  Lord  intended  such  a charge  to 
terminate  with  Peter's  individual  tenure  of  it. 
Each  successive  generation  would  require  at  least 


the  same  guaranteed  infallibility  in  a living  in- 
spired instructor.  A living  rock-foundation  cannot 
have  been  withdrawn  on  Peter’s  decease  ; his  faith 
cannot  be  allowed  to  fail  in  any  age  ; his  brethren 
still  need  stablishing ; the  sheep  of  Christ  still 
need  not  only  to  be  fed  but  to  be  shepherded, 
which  implies  guidance  and  protection  from  error. 
The  need  grows  greater  rather  than  less  with  the 
passage  of  time,  since  faith  tends  to  cool  as  distance 
from  its  objects  is  increased. 

On  the  face  of  them,  these  passages  in  the 
Gospels  cannot  be  so  construed  with  any  con- 
fidence. Simon  Peter  is  anything  but  a model  of 
infallibility  either  in  the  Gospels  or  in  Acts  or  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  NT.  To  the  same  j)erson  who 
received  the  words  ‘Thou  art  Peter’  came  all  too 
soon  the  words  ‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.’  The 
‘Rock’  of  the  Church’s  foundation  became  in  a 
few  hours  a ‘stumbling-block,’  a rock  of  offence. 
The  same  Apostle  who  confe-ssed  the  Christ  not 
only  denied  Him,  but  endeavoured  to  deter  Him 
from  going  to  His  death,  and,  as  mistakenly  though 
as  naturally,  tried  to  defend  Him  with  the  .sword. 
It  is  the  faith  he  utters  that  fits  him  for  our  Lord’s 
beatitude,  since  it  is  recognized  by  its  recipient 
as  divinely  revealed  ; yet  that  faith  did  soon  ‘ fail,’ 
Satan  did  ‘have’  him.  If  he  has  infallibility  in 
any  sense,  it  is  ultimate  or  practical  infallibilitj-, 
and  it  does  not  render  him  immune  from  par- 
ticular failure  of  judgment  in  faith  and  dut3’. 
Further,  it  is  brethren  that  he  is  to  stablish,  not 
subjects,  after  his  restoration,  and  the  duty  of 
stablishing  is  plainly  enough  a duty  that  each 
Apostle  owed  to  the  others,  however  their  gifts 
might  vary  (cf.  the  parallel  use  of  crppi^eiv  with 
reference  to  Paul  and  others  in  Ac  14-®  15®®- 
18®®,  Ro  1’®).  ‘Binding  and  loosing’  is  not  a 
prerogative  conferred  upon  one  man  alone ; it  is 
given  to  all  the  Apostles  as  such,  the  Seventy 
as  well  as  the  Twelve,  as  an  essential  of  authori- 
tative proclamation  of  Christ’s  message.  There 
is  no  indication  that  particular  infallibility  M'as 
given  to  every  Apostle,  or  that  Peter’s  gift  differed 
in  kind  from  that  of  the  others.  It  is  also  un- 
fortunate that  Lk  22®®-  ®®  should  follow  immedi- 
ately Christ’s  rebuke  to  the  disciples  in  their 
contention  on  the  very  subject  of  precedence,  and 
His  warning  to  them  not  to  be  like  Gentile  princes 
who  lord  it  over  their  people,  and  assume  grandilo- 
quent titles  such  as  ‘benefactor.’  Peter’s  final 
commission,  thrice  repeated,  contains  no  single 
unique  element ; it  is  simply  a pastorate,  whose 
triple  injunction  refers  to  his  threefold  denial 
and  repudiation  of  his  Master.  As  for  the  claim 
that  Peter’s  office  could  not  die  with  him,  it  proves 
too  much  for  papal  theory,  since  no  pope  has  ever 
claimed  an  apostolate  identical  with  his  ; but  it 
contains  a kernel  of  truth.  Apostolic  faith,  and 
faithful  Apostles,  are  needed  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  in  every  generation,  and  we  are  justified 
in  believing  that  they  will  not  fail.  But  we  are 
still  in  total  ignorance,  as  was  the  general  Church 
in  the  first  four  centuries,  of  any  evidence  that  our 
Lord  desired  to  have  Peter’s  faith  and  Peter’s  pre- 
rogative confined  to  one  man,  and  in  particular  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

‘ Of  all  the  Fathers,’  writes  Bollinger  (op.  cit.  p.  91  ff.),  ‘ who 
interpret  these  passages  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  xri.  18,  Jn  x.xi.  17), 
not  a single  one  applies  them  to  the  Roman  Bishops.  How 
many  Fathers  have  busied  themselves  with  these  texts,  yet  not 
one  of  them  whose  commentaries  we  possess — Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom, Hilary,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  and  those  whose 
interpretations  are  collected  in  catenas — has  dropped  the 
faintest  hint  that  the  primacy  of  Rome  is  the  consequence  of 
the  commission  and  promise  to  Peter  ! Not  one  of  them  has 
explained  the  rock  or  foundation  on  which  Christ  would  build 
His  Church  of  the  office  given  to  Peter  to  he  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  but  they  understood  by  it  either  Christ  Himself,  or 
Peter’s  confession  of  faith  in  Christ ; often  both  together.  Or 
else  they  thought  Peter  was  the  foundation  equally  with  all  the 
other  Apostles,  the  Twelve  being  together  the  foundation-stones 
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^of  the  Church  {Apoc.  xxi.  14)  . . . they  did  not  regard  a power 
first  given  to  Peter,  and  afterwards  conferred  in  precisely  the 
same  words  on  all  the  Apostles,  as  an3  thing  peculiar  to  him,  or 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Roman  Bishops,  and  they  held  the 
symbol  of  the  keys  as  meaning  just  the  same  as  the  figurative 
expression  of  binding  and  loosing. 

Every  one  knows  the  one  classical  passage  of  Scripture  on 
which  the  edifice  of  Papal  Infallibility  has  been  reared,  “ I have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not:  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.”  But  these  words  mani- 
festly refer  only  to  Peter  personally,  to  his  denial  of  Christ 
and  his  conversion ; he  is  told  that  he,  whose  failure  of  faith 
would  be  only  of  short  duration,  is  to  strengthen  the  other 
Apostles,  whose  faith  would  likewise  waver.  It  is  directly 
against  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  speaks  simply  of  faith, 
first  wavering,  and  then  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Messianic 
dignity  of  Christ,  to  find  in  it  a promise  of  future  infallibility 
to  a succession  of  Popes,  just  because  they  hold  the  office 
Peter  first  held  in  the  Roman  Church.  No  single  writer  to 
the  end  of  the  Seventh  Century  dreamt  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion ; all  without  exception — and  there  are  eighteen  of  them — 

• explain  it  simply  as  a prayer  of  Christ,  that  His  Apostle  might 
not  wholly  succumb,  and  lose  his  faith  entirely  in  his  approach- 
ing trial.  The  first  to  find  in  it  a promise  of  privileges  to  the 

• Church  of  Rome  was  Pope  Agatho  in  680,  when  trying  to  avert 
the  threatened  condemnation  of  his  predecessor,  Honorius, 
through  whom  the  Roman  Church  had  lost  its  boasted  privilege 
of  doctrinal  purity. 

Now  the  Tridentine  profession  of  faith,  imposed  on  the  clergy 
since  Pius  iv.,  contains  a vow  never  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture 

• otherwise  than  in  accord  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers — that  is,  the  great  Church  doctors  of  the  first  six 
centuries,  for  Gregory  the  Great,  who  died  in  604,  was  the  last 
of  the  Fathers;  every  bishop  and  theologian  therefore  breaks 
his  oath  when  he  interprets  the  passage  in  question  of  a gift  of 
infallibility  promised  by  Christ  to  the  Popes.’ 

Human  nature  and  political  analogy  can  supply 
many  reasons  for  vesting  in  the  single  holder  of 
an  eminent  office  a monarchical  authority  in  faith 
and  morals  as  in  government,  but  we  turn  in  vain 
for  any  warrant  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
such  a claim.  Think  what  one  may  about  the 
limitations  of  argument  based  on  silence,  it  is  a 
grave  omission  indeed  on  the  part  of  an  infallible 
and  divine  Teacher  and  Legislator  to  have  left  His 
infant  Church  entirely  without  authorization  and 
-explicit  instruction  in  so  vital  a matter,  and  en- 
tirely without  a single  allusion  either  to  Rome  or 
to  its  Episcopate.  Think  what  one  also  may  about 
the  legitimacy  of  a doctrinal  ‘ development,’  the 
postiionenient  till  1870  of  a revelation  of  dogma  so 
momentous  to  Christendom  seems  to  call  for  delicate 

that,  while  all  the  world  deferred  in 
many  ways,  especially  after  Constantine’s  acces- 
sion, to  the  See  of  Rome,  while  the  frequent 
dependence  of  lesser  sees  upon  its  guidance  and 
-direction  prepared  for  the  Western  Church’s  ulti- 
mate submission  to  its  authority,  and  while  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  a great  power  to  reckon  with 
in  any  ecumenical  interest,  the  ancient  Church 
betrayed  no  sign  of  any  recognition  of  his  infalli- 
bility. A patriarch  among  patriarchs,  bishop  of 
a diocese  which  came  to  overshadow  and  usurp  the 
Empire  itself  since  it  proved  itself  more  lasting 
and  more  trustworthy,  heir  to  traditions  of  office 
without  rival  in  historical  prestige,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  the  Roman  pope  should  be  given,  and 
should  accept,  a rank  of  his  own  as  the  centuries 
attested  the  permanence  and  the  power  of  his 
office.  No  competent  student  of  history  would 
desire  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  papal 
name  as  a historic  fact.  But  it  is  plain  that 
neither  the  early  popes  themselves  nor  the  rest 
of  the  world  credited  their  office  with  infallibility. 
Tlie  unapostolic  See  of  New  Rome  erected  by 
Constantine  in  his  Eastern  capital  never  acknow- 
ledged its  authority  as  overruling  its  own.  Coun- 
cils, deemed  ecumenical  by  East  and  West  alike, 
were  convened  and  issued  their  decrees  without 
submitting  them  to  the  separate  or  linal  approval 
of  the  ruling  pope.  No  one  suggested  that  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  See  made  Councils  un- 
necessary, much  less  presumptuous  and  incom- 
petent. How  much  trouble  might  have  been 
saved  to  the  Christian  world  if  direct  apiteal  to 
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an  oracle  in  the  Eternal  City  had  been  recog- 
nized as  sufficient  to  decide  all  eontroversies  in 
faith  and  morals  ! But,  as  Ddllinger  [op.  cit.  p. 
6-1  ft'. ) says : 

‘None  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  faith,  no  catechism,  none 
of  tlie  patristic  writings  composed  for  the  instru  ;t'on  of  the 
people,  contain  a syllahle  about  the  Pope,  still  less  any  hint 
that  all  certainty  of  faith  and  doctrine  depends  on  him’.  For 
the  first  thousand  years  of  Church  history  not  a question  of 
doctrine  was  finally  decided  by  the  Pope.  The  Roman  Bishops 
took  no  part  in  the  commotions  which  the  numerous  Gnostic 
sects,  the  Montanists  and  Chiliasts,  produced  in  the  early 
Church,  nor  can  a single  dogmatic  decree  issued  by  one  of 
them  be  found  during  the  first  four  centuries,  nor  a trace  of 
the  existence  of  any.  Even  the  controversy  about  Christ 
kindled  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  which  occupied  the  whole 
Eastern  Church  for  a long  time,  and  necessitated  the  assem- 
bling  of  several  Councils,  was  terminated  without  tlie  Pope 
taking  any  part  in  it.  So  again  in  the  chain  of  controversies 
and  discussions  connected  with  the  names  of  Thcodotus, 
Artemon,  Noetus,  Sabellius,  Beryllus.  and  Lucian  of  Antioch, 
which  troubled  the  whole  Church,  and  extended  over  n arly 
150  years,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Roman  Bishops  ted 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  local  Church,  or  accoinph'-hed 
any  dogmatic  result.  ...  In  three  controversies  duriiia  this 
early  period  the  Roman  Church  took  an  active  part, — the  ques- 
tion about  Easter,  about  heretical  baptism,  and  about  the  peni- 
tential discipline.  In  all  three  the  Popes  were  unable  to  carry 
out  their  own  will  and  view  and  practice,  and  the  other 
Churches  maintained  their  different  usage  without  its  leading 
to  any  permanent  division.  ...  In  the  Arian  disputes  . . . 
Julius  and  Liberius  (337-366)  were  the  first  [Popes]  to  take 
part  in  the  course  of  events,  but  they  only  increased  the 
uncertainty.  Julius  pronounced  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  an 
avowed  Sahellian,  orthodox  at  his  Roman  Synod  ; and  Liberius 
purchased  his  return  from  exile  from  the  Emiieror  by  con- 
demning Athanasius,  and  subscribing  an  .-Irian  creed.  . . . 
The  apostasy  of  Liberius  sufficed,  through  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages,  for  a proof  that  Popes  could  fall  into  heresy  as 
well  as  other  people.  . . . During  all  the  fourth  century 
Councils  alone  decided  dogmatic  questions.  If  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  ever  appealed  to  for  a decision,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  desired  to  call  a Synod  to  decide  the  point 
at  issue.  At  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council  in  3S1,  which 
decreed  the  most  important  definition  of  faith  since  the 
Nicene,  by  first  formulizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  tiho.st, 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  represented  at  all ; only  the 
decrees  were  communicated  to  it  as  to  other  Churches.  . . . 
Pope  Siricius  (3S4-39S)  declined  to  pronounce  on  the  false 
doctrine  of  a bishop  (Bonosus)  when  requested  to  do  so,  on 
the  ground  that  he  h.ad  no  right,  and  must  await  the  sent- 
ence of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  “ to  make  it  the  rule  of 
his  own."  ’ 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  like  the  present  to 
trace  in  minute  detail  the  long  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pai)al  claims,  and  of  the  resist- 
ance to  them ; but  the  following  historical  facts 
are  of  interest,  and  in  various  ways  have  a signili- 
cance  of  their  own.  They  are  set  down  almost  as 
a miscellany  in  a roughly  chronological  sequence, 
and  they  retlect  the  varying  attitude  adopted  by 
popes,  (Councils,  and  teachers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  controversy  with  Cyprian  of  Carthage 
on  tlie  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  asserted  his 
claim  to  a superior  authority  as  the  occupant  of 
Peter’s  chair,  and  claimed  for  Roman  tradition  a 
supreme  value  as  having  been  delivered  by  Peter 
and  Paul ; but  Cyprian  rejected  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  a bishop  of  bishops,  and  appealed  to 
the  Apostolic  Scriptures  as  a higher  authority, 
and  Eastern  bishops  at  once  supported  his  atti- 
tude. 

‘None  of  us,’  he  writes  (cf.  G.  S-almon,  Infallibility  of  the 
Church  3,  London,  1S99,  p.  407),  ‘ sets  himself  up  .is  a bishop  of 
bishops,  or  by  tyrannical  terror  forces  his  colleagues  to  a neces- 
sity of  obeying  ; inasmuch  as  every  bishop,  in  the  free  use  of 
his  liberty  and  power,  has  the  right  of  forming  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  than  he  can 
himself  judge  another,’ 

In  the  3rd  cent,  the  Church  was  still  a federation 
of  bishoprics  in  communion  with  each  other,  each 
with  its  own  distinctive  inlluence  and  jnestige, 
Rome  manifestly  the  most  powerful,  but  all  to- 
gether in  a fraternal  ]>arity.  But  in  343  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  from  w hicli  the  Eastern  bishops 
had  departed  in  indignation,  made  the  iHqie,  in 
certain  circumstances,  a court  of  a]>peal  for  ag- 
grieved bishojis  in  the  West.  This  stej)  was  taken 
in  the  interest  of  security  of  episcopal  tenure  in 
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times  of  heated  controversy  and  frequent  deposi- 
tions. 

It  provided  that  ‘as  due  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Roman  bishop  Julius  shall  be  informed  ...  by  letter,  in  order 
that,  under  the  presidency  of  a presbyter  sent  by  him,  a new 
tnal  may  be  held  by  bishops  of  a neighbouring  province  ’ (cf. 
K.  von  Hase,  Handbook  to  the  Gontrooersy  with  Rome,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1903,  i.  226). 

In  the  5th  cent. , Augustine’s  much  abused  saying 
in  a sermon  (cxxxi.  10),  ‘ Rome  has  spoken ; the 
case  is  ended,’  liad  reference  to  local  African  con- 
troversy, and  does  not  contradict  his  reiterated 
adherence  to  Cyprian’s  position.  For  him,  Coun- 
cils as  well  as  bishops  were  fallible,  though  vener- 
able, and  appeal  might  be  taken  as  need  arose. 
To  give  his  words  an  ecumenical  application  is 
unhistorical.  But  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great 
enhanced  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Roman  See 
in  all  eyes.  In  445  the  Emperor  Valentinian  gave 
supreme  judicial  and  legislative  power  to  it  over 
the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  Leo’s  Epistle  to 
Flavian  in  449  was  the  first  doctrinal  utterance  of 
a pope  to  be  accepted  ecumenically ; but  it  did  not 
receive  dogmatic  force  until  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  examined  by  the 
bisliops  therein  assembled,  and  ratified  by  them — 
a procedure  whose  necessity  its  author  acknow- 
ledged. But  Leo’s  successors  quickly  dissipated 
the  authority  which  his  powerful  personality  and 
successful  enterprise  had  won.  Vigilius  in  546 
pronounced  orthodox  the  ‘ Three  Chapters  ’ of 
Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas,  which  had  been 
accused  of  Nestorianism  ; a year  later  he  con- 
demned them,  though  he  had  formally  anathema- 
tized their  accusers ; later  still  he  reversed  his 
judgment  a second  time,  only  to  be  condemned 
himself  by  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  to  whose 
decree  he  bowed  in  554,  saying,  very  sensibly,  that 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  perceive  and  recall  a pre- 
vious error.  Even  more  serious  was  the  fate  of 
Honorius  I.,  who  in  638,  in  two  public  letters  to 
Eastern  patriarchs,  had  endorsed  the  Monothelite 
heresy,  and  after  his  death  was  solemnly  condemned 
as  a heretic  by  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  with- 
out any  dissentient  voice,  in  presence  of  the  legates 
of  his  successor — a sentence  which  his  own  suc- 
cessors carried  out,  expunging  his  name  from  the 
liturgy. 

Until  the  fabrication  of  the  Isidorian  decretals 
nothing  more  than  an  episcopal  and  patriarchal 
primacy  was  effectively  claimed  by  the  popes  or 
conceded  to  them  : that  primacy  no  one  in  Church 
or  State  seriously  disputed.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
could  not  summon  Ecumenical  Synods  : he  had  to 
petition  the  Emperor  to  do  so.  It  was  not  his 
right  to  preside  over  them  in  person  or  by  legate. 
Rome  was  not  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  The 
Pope’s  signature  was  not  required  as  a final  for- 
mality to  validate  their  decrees.  His  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  powers,  i.e.  his  sover- 
eign authority,  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own 
province ; neither  Africa  nor  the  East  acknow- 
ledged it.  No  counsellor  and  no  arbiter  enjoyed 
the  same  acceptance  or  the  same  influence ; but  as 
yet  there  was  no  Curia  or  sovereigTi  Court,  no  tri- 
bute, no  granting  of  sovereign  dispensations  from 
the  obligations  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Of  the  power 
of  the  keys,  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  the  power 
to  excommunicate,  Rome  had  no  monopoly,  either 
claimed  or  conceded.  But  there  was  a spirit  at 
work  which  operated  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
securing  these  things.  The  Sardican  canons,  the 
name,  prerogative,  and  throne  of  Peter,  the  social 
influence  and  appellate  counsel  of  Rome,  were 
steadily  turned  to  increasing  account.  As  the 
Empire  weakened,  the  papacy  found  its  oppor- 
tunity and  became  heir  to  its  secular  methods  and 
spirit  as  well  as  to  its  dignity  and  power.  The 
sixth  canon  of  tiie  First  Nicene  Council  had  recog- 


nized the  rights  of  the  Roman  See  over  part  of  the 
Italian  Church,  but  had  assigneil  similar  rights  to 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  over  their 
patriarch.ates ; but  the  local  Sardican  canons  were 
speedily  confused  with  it  in  the  West,  and  the  re- 
sultant claims  were  advanced  by  Innocent  I.  as 
recognized  by  ‘the  Fathers’  and  the  Synod.  At 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  it  was  affirmed  by  the 
Roman  legates  that  Peter  lived  and  judged  in  the 
persons  of  his  successors  in  the  Roman  throne. 
Leo  I.  reiterated  the  same  plea.  But  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  its  28th  canon,  maintained  that 
Rome  owed  its  primacy  to  the  decision  of  the 
Fathers  in  view  of  the  political  eminence  of  the 
city,  and,  in  spite  of  Leo’s  opposition,  it  recognized 
Constantinople  as  a patriarchate  of  the  highest 
rank,  second  only  to  Rome  in  precedence,  and 
equal  to  Rome  in  rights.  When  Leo  declined  to 
recognize  that  canon,  he  did  not  base  his  action 
upon  any  complaint  of  injury  to  his  own  bishopric, 
or  on  the  lack  of  his  consent,  but  only  on  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  older  patriarchates  of  the  East, 
especially  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch — the 
one  founded  by  Mark,  Peter’s  disciple,  the  other 
by  Peter  himself  before  he  went  to  Rome — and  on 
the  alteration  of  the  Nicene  canon.  When  dealing 
with  other  than  Eastern  bishops,  he  ma<le  much  of 
the  ‘ merit  of  St.  Peter  ’ as  a ground  of  Roman  dig- 
nity, and  strengthened  his  disciplinary  hold  upon 
the  West.  But  nothing  demonstrates  so  clearly 
the  long  distance  which  the  papacy  had  yet  to 
travel,  before  it  reached  its  final  claims,  as  the  re- 
buke of  Gregorj’  the  Great  addressed  fonnally  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  ‘ Ecumenical  Bishop  ’ (lib.  v.  ep.  IS  ; lib.  vii. 
ep.  33  ; cf.  von  Hase,  op.  cit.  i.  225  ; Salmon,  op.  cit. 
p.  423). 

‘ It  is  with  tears  that  I say  that  a bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guide  others  to  humility,  has  himself  departed  from  it.  Paul 
was  unwilling  to  suffer  that  any  one  should  call  himself  after 
him  or  after  Apollos.  What  art  thou  prepared  to  say  to  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  universal  Church,  at  the  last  day,  when  thou 
seekest  to  bring  all  members  of  the  Church  into  subjection  to 
thee  by  means  of  the  title  of  the  universal  ruler?  This  haughty 
name  is  a copjing  of  Satan,  who  also  exalted  himself  above  all 
angels.  . . . Far  from  Christian  hearts  be  that  blasphemous 
title,  in  which  all  priests  have  their  honour  taken  away,  while 
the  one  foolishly  usurps  it.’ 

Gregory  did  not  hesitate  to  contrast  his  rival’s 
pretensions  with  those  of  St.  Peter,  who,  although 
first  of  the  Apostles,  did  not  place  himself  in  a 
superior  rank  to  his  brethren — a piece  of  historic- 
ally sound  pleading  which  was  to  prove  subse- 
quently embarrassing  to  the  pope’s  successors. 

The  subsequent  course  of  the  papal  development 
is  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  decretal 
forgeries,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  9th 
cent.,  many  of  them  motived  by  provincial,  not 
primarily  Roman,  ambitions,  assisted  powerfully 
the  extension  of  the  papal  primacy  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  combined  doctrinal  with  disciplin- 
ary powers,  required  papal  confirmation  for  the 
decrees  of  every  Council,  and  elevated  the  bishop 
of  Rome  into  the  sovereign  bishop,  from  whose 
hands  all  other  bishops  receive  their  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  as  well  as  government  and  order. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  extension  of  papal  dignity 
and  authority  over  bishops  would  liberate  them 
from  secular  control  and  jurisdiction  — a policy 
which  survives  at  the  present  time  in  full  vigour. 
But,  in  liberating  the  provincial  bishops  from  one 
yoke,  another  yoke  was  imposed.  Secular  authority 
was  avenged.  The  bishops  found  themselves  in  the 
grasp  of  a power  once  spiritual,  now  both  secular 
and  spiritual.  The  power  from  which  they  shrank 
in  the  dioceses  laid  its  firm  hand  upon  them  in  the 
Vatican.  For  a papacy  which  wielded  temporal 
power  as  a spiritual  prerogative  it  was  impossible 
to  exclude  dogma  from  the  sovereign  function. 
The  papacy  accordingly  assumed  control  of  synods 
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greater  and  lesser ; it  alone  could  convene,  accredit, 
and  dissolve  them.  It  assumed  the  appointment 
and  institution  of  bishops  ; dealt  with  vacant  sees  ; 
made  subjects  of  princes  and  kings  ; and  claimed 
the  right  to  overrule  Councils  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Fathers.  The  theocratic  achievements  of 
Gregory  Vli.  made  it  easy  for  the  most  extreme 
views  of  papal  authority  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion of  Christendom  as  a realizable  ideal.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  claim  personal  sanctity  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  and  to  make  the  supernatural 
holiness  of  popes  the  foundation  of  their  absolute 
power.  ‘ In  Peter  ’ they  had  ‘ power  to  bind  and 
loose  on  earth  and  in  heaven.’  They  were  subject 
to  no  man’s  judgment,  but  answerable  alone  to 
God.  The  forged  decretals  of  Isidore  and  Gratian 
were  eagerly  employed  by  an  age  already  prepared 
for  them  ; and  in  good  faith  mediaeval  Schoolmen, 
like  Aquinas,  drew  from  them,  and  frequently 
from  corrupted  texts  of  conciliar  decrees  and  writ- 
ings of  the  great  Fathers,  materials  which  conlirmed 
their  confidence  in  papal  autocracy.  In  the  13th 
cent,  the  rise  of  the  great  monastic  Orders,  under 
vows  of  obedience  through  their  generals  to  the 
pope,  and  exempt  from  episcopal  authority,  in- 
creased yet  further  the  exaltation  of  the  papal 
dignity,  while  the  Reunion  Council  of  Florence, 
1439,  sliort- lived  though  its  recognition  of  the 
Roman  primacy  proved,  revealed  the  extent  to 
which  dignitaries  of  the  Eastern  Church  were  pre- 
pared to  abate  their  claims  and  their  rivalry, 
under  pressure  of  that  growing  Muhammadan  peril 
Avhich  was  so  soon  to  cripple  them,  and  leave  Rome 
without  an  efl'ective  rival  in  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  papal  regime, 
access  of  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  brought 
with  it  no  guarantee  of  a noble  employment  of  its 
perilous  privileges.  Instead  there  ensued  a swift 
deterioration  of  the  papal  personnel,  and  even  more 
of  the  curial  entourage.  At  length  Christendom 
was  amazed  and  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  rival 
popes,  and  disgusted  and  revolted  by  the  gross 
luxury  and  unconcealed  immorality  of  the  Vatican. 
The  secularization  of  the  Roman  bishopric  was 
responsible  for  both  scandals.  Both  combined  to 
make  the  work  of  reformation  not  only  an  urgent 
and  clamant  need,  but  by  their  notoriety  a thing 
possible  for  part  at  least  of  Europe.  In  an  age  of 
new  learning  and  kindled  imagination  — an  age 
which  explored  the  Apostolic  past  as  enthusiasti- 
cally as  it  thought  about  the  future — the  papacy 
proved  incapable  of  supporting  its  triple  crown. 
The  lofty  theory  of  a working  infallibility  and  a 
practical  autocracy  broke  down  abjectly  before  the 
Great  Schism  and  the  Great  Scandal.  With  three 
claimants  of  the  heritage  of  Hildebrand  in  power, 
the  common  sense  and  the  reserved  energies  of 
Christendom  asserted  themselves  in  the  Reforming 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel.  Whatever  popes 
in  their  majesty  had  asserted,  their  subject  bishops, 
met  in  Council  and  supported  by  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  world,  dealt  sternly  with  their  rival 
overlords.  The  Church’s  necessity  knew  no  refine- 
ment of  law.  The  Council  pronounced  deposition. 
The  rivals,  one  after  another,  submitted.  For  a 
brief  period  the  Council  came  to  its  own  again  as 
a supreme  authority  in  the  Church.  In  its  4th 
and  5th  sessions  the  Council  of  Constance  decreed 
that 

‘ every  lawfully  convoked  Ecumenical  Council  representing  the 
Church  derives  its  authority  immediately  from  Clirist,  and 
every  one,  the  Pope  included,  is  subject  to  it  in  matters  of 
faith,  in  the  healing  of  schism,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Cliurch.’ 

Without  protest,  the  painfully  elaborated  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  papal  infallibility  and  mon- 
archy was  cut  down  to  modest  proportions  by  a 
lawfully  convoked  Council,  whicn  appointed  the 
new  pope,  Martin  V.,  as  well  as  deposed  his  pre- 
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decessor  or  predecessors,  and  thus  gave  practical 
illustration  of  conciliar  authority.  The  Council 
of  Constance,  indeed,  decreed  that  Councils  should 
meet  every  ten  years.  In  1431  the  Council  of  Basel 
met,  and,  in  spite  of  dissolution  by  Eugenius  iv., 
who  viewed  with  misgiving  its  energetic  assertion 
of  the  principles  of  Constance,  it  persevered  with 
its  work  and  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  papal 
dissolution,  the  pope  acknowledging  that  the 
Council  had  been  justified  in  proceeding,  promis- 
ing to  adhere  to  it  ‘ with  all  zeal  and  devotion  ’ as 
‘the  holy  Ecumenical  Council,’  and  renouncing  his 
claim  as  pope  to  the  right  to  smspend  or  dissolve 
any  Council.  Reaction  followed,  intensified  bj-  the 
natural  reluctance  of  the  remnant  of  the  Fathers 
of  Ba.sel  to  dissolve  and  to  lay  aside  their  power. 
The  very  name  of  Council  became  a by-word.  The 
opportunity  of  the  papacy  returned.  Reform  had 
been  accomplished  neither  by  Council  nor  by  poj)e  ; 
but  the  papacy  had  at  least  continuity,  whereas 
the  Council  ha<l  none.  In  1516,  Leo  x.  issued  the 
bull  Pastor  JEternus,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  fifth  Lateran  Synod,  in  which  he 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  general 
Councils,  including  the  right  to  convoke,  transfer, 
and  dissolve.  In  the  Council  of  Trent  the  papal 
view  was  powerfully  strengthened  bj'  the  new 
Jesuit  Order,  itself  built  upon  the  absolutist 
theory  of  autliority,  and  dedicated  from  the  first 
with  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  sovereign  Father.  It  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  an  Order  whose 
conspicuous  talent  was  prostrated  in  the  cause  of 
the  needful  counter-reformation  before  the  i)apal 
throne  would  encourage  indei]endence  either  in 
faith  or  in  morals  on  the  jiart  of  the  secular  clergj'. 
It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Re- 
formers, who  had  no  faith  in  pajial  infallibility, 
the  restorers  of  the  residual  Church  should  use 
every  instrument  in  their  itower  to  strengthen  its 
disciplinary  unity  and  homogeneity.  The  lessons 
of  recent  centuries  were  still  so  freshlj'  imi>resseil 
upon  all  minds  that  a decisive  victory  was  impos- 
sible in  the  Council  for  either  side.  National 
feeling  asserted  itself  in  the  deliberations,  and 
the  bishoi)S  were  too  gravely  exercised  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  Church  to  be  willing  to  abdi- 
cate their  own  responsibility.  The  infiuence  of 
the  Vatican  was  so  strong  as  to  give  point  to  the 
wit  of  the  French  ambassador  when  he  remarked 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to  arrive  every 
Friday  from  Rome  in  the  mail-bag;  but  no  decree 
of  papal  infallibility  was  then  procurable.  The 
Tridentine  Catechism  is  content  to  atlirm  that  the 
Church  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
without  defining  the  jiarticular  organ  of  that  in- 
fallibility. But  it  was  signilicant  that  the  admin- 
istration and  interpretation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council,  with  the  completion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
manuals  other  than  the  Catechism,  were  entrusted 
to  the  Vatican.  In  France,  Bossuet’s  Declaration 
of  1682  represents  the  attitude  of  the  Gallican 
clergy  towards  the  paqial  i)rerogative.  Its  four 
propositions  deny  the  pope’s  authority  in  secular 
affairs,  assert  its  inferiority  to  that  of  Councils  in 
accordance  with  the  decrees  and  action  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  subject  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  (see  art.  Gallicanism,  vol.  vi. 
p.  161  f.).  Not  until  the  alarms  and  vicissitudes  of 
Pius  IX. ’s  troubled  reign  did  the  papal  and  Jesuit 
policy  of  the  rigorous  centralization  of  all  eccle.«i- 
astical  authority  lind  its  final  oiiportunity.  On 
the  eve  of  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power,  the 
Vatican  Council  met  to  compensate  a venerated 
pope  for  the  withdrawal  of  a worldly  crown  bj’- 
the  bestowal  of  a s])iritual  (see  art.  COUNCILS  AND 
Synods  [Christian],  vol.  iv.  p.  '201).  Ever  since 
Pius  IX.,  in  his  own  exile  from  Rome,  had  turned 
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for  help  to  the  tlien  proscribed  Society  of  Jesus, 
his  policy  had  been  more  and  more  closely  identi- 
lied  with  the  principles  for  which  that  Order  had 
worked  and  had  suffered.  His  first  great  experi- 
ment in  dogma — the  proclamation  of  the  Decree  on 
the  Immaculate  Concejition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  bull  Ineffahilis  Deus,  read  before  a 
Concourse  of  Cardinals  and  Bishops  in  St.  Peter’s, 
in  Dec.  1854 — acknowledged  no  other  authority 
than  ‘that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  . . . our 
own.’  Though  it  was  preceded  by  a formal  epis- 
tolary consultation  of  the  individual  bishops 
throughout  the  Church,  the  Decree  was  uttered 
without  conciliar  assistance,  and,  with  the  long 
succession  of  dogmatic  judgments  which  were 
gathered  together  to  form  the  Syllabus  of  Errors, 
1864,  it  signalized  the  practical  advent  of  a con- 
summated infallibility.  Nothing  was  left  for  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870  to  do  but  to  add  the  cere- 
monial form  of  a conciliar  sanction,  and  to  furnish 
the  already  operative  principle  with  a delinitive 
form  of  words.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  vision 
held  out  before  the  eyes  of  a long  line  of  pontiffs 
seemed  to  be  realized  in  accomplished  fact.  The 
work  of  Isidore  and  Gratian,  of  Loyola  and  Lainez, 
of  Cajetan,  Bellarmine,  and  Torquemada,  appeared 
to  have  been  justified.  In  faith  as  well  as  morals 
and  discipline  the  pope  was  at  last  declared,  in  his 
own  person,  as  the  official  teacher  of  the  Christian 
world,  supreme  and  infallible. 

The  terms  of  the  Decree  and  of  some  portions  of 
its  setting,  in  Manning’s  rendering,  are  as  follows 
(Petri  Privilegium : Three  Pastoral  Letters  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  p.  214  ff.  ; they  occur  in 
the  First  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  chs.  iii.  and  iv.)  : 

‘ We  teach  and  declare  that  by  the  appointment  of  our  Lord 
the  Eoman  Church  possesses  a superiority  of  ordinary  power 
over  all  other  Churches,  and  that  this  power  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  which  is  truly  episcopal,  is  immediate  ; to 
which  all,  of  whatever  rite  and  dignitj',  both  pastors  and  faith- 
ful, both  individually  and  collectively,  are  bound,  by  their  duty 
of  hierarchical  subordination  and  true  obedience,  to  submit,  not 
only  in  matters  which  belong  to  faith  aud  morals,  but  also  in 
those  that  appertain  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  world ; so  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  be  one  flock  under  one  supreme  pastor  through  the  pre- 
servation of  unity  both  of  communion  and  of  profession  of  the 
same  faith  with  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Catholic  truth,  from  which  no  man  can  deviate  without  loss  of 
faith  and  of  salvation.  . . . Wherefore  they  err  from  the  right 
course  who  assert  that  it  is  lawful  to  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  an  Qilcumenical  Council  as  to  an 
authority  higher  than  that  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff. 

Moreover,  that  the  supreme  power  of  teaching  is  also  included 
in  the  apostolic  primacy,  which  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  possesses  over  the  whole 
Church,  this  Holy  See  has  always  held,  the  perpetual  practice 
of  the  Church  confirms,  and  CEoumenical  Councils  also  have 
declared,  especially  those  in  which  the  East  with  the  West  met 
in  the  union  of  faith  and  charity.  . . . 

To  satisfy  this  pastoral  duty  our  predecessors  ever  made 
unwearied  efforts  that  the  salutarj-  doctrine  of  Christ  might  be 
propagated  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  with  equal 
care  watched  that  it  might  be  preserved  genuine  and  pure  where 
it  had  been  received.  Therefore  the  Bishops  of  the  whole  world, 
now  singly,  now  assembled  in  synod,  following  the  long-estab- 
lished custom  of  Churches,  and  the  form  of  the  ancient  rule, 
sent  word  to  this  Apostolic  See  of  those  dangers  especially  which 
sprang  up  in  matters  of  faith,  that  there  the  losses  of  faith  might 
be  most  effectually  repaired,  where  the  faith  cannot  fail.  And 
the  Eoman  Pontiffs,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  times  and 
circumstances,  sometimes  assembling  (Ecumenical  Councils,  or 
asking  for  the  mind  of  the  Church  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  sometimes  by  particular  Synods,  sometimes  using  other 
helps  which  Divine  Providence  supplied,  defined  as  to  be  held 
those  things  which  with  the  help  of  God  they  had  recognised  as 
conformable  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tions. For  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  promised  to  the  successors 
of  Peter  that  by  His  revelation  they  might  make  known  new 
doctrine,  but  that  by  His  assistance  they  might  inviolably  keep 
and  faithfully  expound  the  revelation  or  deposit  of  faith  de- 
livered through  the  Apostles.  And  indeed  all  the  venerable 
Fathers  have  embraced,  and  the  holy  orthodox  Doctors  have 
venerated  and  foUowed,  their  apostolic  doctrine  ; knowing  most 
fully  that  this  See  of  holy  Peter  remains  ever  free  from  all 
blemish  of  error,  according  to  the  Divine  promise  of  the  Lord 
our  Saviour  made  to  the  Prince  of  His  disciples : I have  prayed 


for  thee,  that  thy  faith  (.ail  not : and,  when  thou  art  converted, 
confirm  thy  brethren. 

This  gift,  then,  of  truth  and  never-failing  faith,  was  conferred 
by  Heaven  upon  Peter  and  his  successors  in  this  Chair,  that 
they  might  perform  their  high  office  for  the  salvation  of  all ; 
that  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  kept  away  by  them  from  the 
poisonous  food  of  error,  might  be  nourished  with  the  pasture  of 
heavenly  doctrine ; that,  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed, 
the  whole  Church  might  be  kept  one,  and,  resting  on  its  founda- 
tion, might  stand  firm  against  the  gates  of  hell. 

But  since  in  this  very  age,  in  which  the  salutary  efficacy  of 
the  apostolic  office  is  most  of  all  required,  not  a few  are  found 
who  take  away  from  its  authority,  we  judge  it  altogether 
necessary  solemnly’  to  assert  the  prerogative  which  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  vouchsafed  to  join  with  the  supreme 
pastoral  office. 

Therefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  received  from 
the  beginning  of  the' Christian  faith,  for  the  glory  of  God  our 
Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Christian  people,  the  Sacred  Council  approving,  we 
teach  and  define  that  it  is  a dogma  divinely  revealed : that  the 
Roman  Pontiff  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  tliat  is,  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of  all  (Christians,  by 
virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a doctrine 
regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by' the  Universal  Church  ; 
by  the  Divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is 
possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  His  Church  should  be  endowed  for  defining  doctr'me 
regarding  faith  or  morals  : and  that  therefore  such  definitions 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not 
from  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

But  it  any  one — w hich  may  God  avert — presume  to  contradict 
this  our  definition,  let  him  be  anathema.’ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  somewhat  painful  features  of  the 
process  through  which  this  definition  came  to  light, 
and  of  the  policy  avhich  issued  in  this  long-desiretl 
result.  Nothing  would  he  easier  for  a future 
Council  more  representative  of  ecumenical  Chris- 
tianity than  on  technical  grounds  to  pronounce  tlie 
Vatican  Council  no  true  and  Ecumenical  Council, 
e.g.  because  of  its  lack  of  freedom  and  autonomy 
in  debate,  in  conference,  and  in  final  vote,  or 
because  of  papal  interference  and  dictation,  or 
because  of  its  lack  of  voluntary  unanimity.  The 
result  is  not  a Decree  of  a Council,  but  a Decree  of 
the  pope,  with  the  approval  or  submission  of  the 
Council.  The  papal  correspondence  yvith  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  had  tested  their  attitude 
beforehand,  and  confronted  each  as  an  individual 
with  the  prospective  displeasure  of  the  Vatican  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  dissent  from  the  policy 
of  their  venerable  Head.  Eminent  theologians, 
like  Dellinger  and  Neyvman,  knoavn  to  be  hostile, 
were  not  officially  invited  to  attend.  Eminent 
prelates  of  the  same  mind  who  had  to  be  invited 
ex  officio  were  harassed  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings by  papal  remonstrances.  The  proceedings 
were  anything  but  reassuring  to  contemplate  (cf. 
Lord  Acton’s  account  in  the  North  British  Review, 
liii.  [1871],  art.  ‘ The  Vatican  Council  ’).  But, 
while  it  is  true  that  learning  and  ecclesiastical 
statecraft  were  in  irreconcilable  opposition,  the 
opponents  of  the  dogma  were  in  an  impossible  posi- 
tion from  the  first.  For  ‘ Decrees’  are  essentially 
matters  of  statecraft,  not  of  learning,  science,  or 
philosophy,  and  are  proverbially  fashioned  with 
reference  to  expediency  and  opportunism,  not 
with  reference  to  truth.  The  gTound  on  which 
alone  they  dared  or  desired  to  fight  the  issue  out 
was  that  the  Decree,  though  true,  would  be 
untimely.  They  were  Inopportunists,  whose  in- 
tense feeling  in  debate  and  in  controv’ersy  threw 
grave  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of  their  faith  in 
the  doctrine  itself.  Probably  the  failure  both  of 
pope  and  of  Council  to  trust  the  divine  illumination 
and  guidance  in  serious  and  free  deliberation  and 
conference  was  never  more  distressingly  displayed 
For  purposes  of  dogma,  for  ex  cathedra  utterance, 
the  majority  were  entitled  to  brush  aside  questions 
of  mere  timeliness.  They  knew  their  own  mind  ; 
they  knew  the  mind  of  their  beloved  and  com- 
passionated pope ; they  were  smarting  under  an 
acute  sense  of  injustice  and  humiliation  inflicted 
upon  him  and  upon  the  Church  by  the  times ; they 
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were  practical  men  bent  upon  drawing  tighter 
the  bonds  of  unity  and  discipline  ; and  they,  not 
their  more  brilliant  antagonists,  were  the  true 
representatives  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Without  being  philosophers,  they  grasped 
the  logic  of  the  system  to  which  they  belonged 
more  accurately  than  such  academic  minds  as  New- 
man and  Dbllinger.  No  one  can  survey  the  past 
of  the  papacy  without  recognizing  that,  however 
undignified  and  desperate  the  method  was  by  which 
the  definition  was  secured,  it  was  profoundly  con- 
sistent with  the  traditions  of  the  papal  Church. 
A Church  which  gave  authority  so  exalted  a place 
in  faith  as  well  as  government,  whose  bishops  were 
bound  by  oath  to  obey  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
accept  his  conscience  and  his  judgment  as  their 
own,  a Church  which  made  external  unity  one  of 
its  vital  notes  and  counted  coercion  when  necessary 
a duty,  could  not  be  accused  of  betraying  its  past 
by  crediting  its  visible  Head  with  that  infallibility, 
that  absolute  assurance  of  divine  guidance,  without 
which  ung^uestioning  obedience  to  him  was  mani- 
festly a crime.  In  von  Hase’s  words  {op.  cit.  i.  251), 
infallibility  is  ‘the  supernatural  condition  of  the 
unlimited  power.’  From  one  standpoint  the  Decree 
of  1870  is  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  vener- 
able Roman  method  of  securing  unity,  a method  as 
old  as  the  desire  of  the  Apostles  that  Jesus  should 
forbid  those  who  followed  not  with  them,  as  old  as 
the  contention  of  the  Apostles  concerning  pre- 
cedence. From  the  opposite  standpoint  it  was  the 
consummation  of  the  system,  the  crown  or  climax 
of  its  development.  For  once  Newman’s  dialectic 
failed  him  when  he  opposed  the  dogma  ; he  had 
forsaken  one  via  media  only  to  be  discovered  plod- 
ding along  another.  In  1867  he  had  urged  to  Pusey 
(Ward,  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman, 
ii.  222) : 

‘ Our  feeling  as  a fact  ...  is  this  : — that  there  is  no  use  in  a 
Pope  at  all,  except  to  bind  the  whole  of  Christendom  into  one 
polity ; and  that  to  ask  us  to  give  up  his  universal  jurisdiction 
is  to  invite  us  to  commit  suicide.’ 

In  1870,  in  the  famous  letter  to  Ullathorne 
(ib.  ii.  288  f. ),  he  counted  the  threatened  Decree  a 
‘ calamity  ’ : 

‘ As  to  myself  personally,  please  God,  I do  not  expect  any  trial 
at  all,  but  I cannot  help  suffering  with  the  various  souls  that  are 
suffering.  I look  with  anxietj'  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
defend  decisions  which  may  not  be  difficult  to  my  private  judg- 
ment, but  may  be  most  difficult  to  defend  logically  in  the  face 
of  historical  facts.  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  as  the 
Faithful  never  were  treated  before  ? When  has  definition  of 
doctrine  de  fide  been  a luxury  of  devotion  and  not  a stern  pain- 
ful necessity  ? Why  should  an  aggressive  and  insolent  faction 
be  allowed  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  just  to  mourn  whom  the 
Lord  hath  not  made  sorrowful?  ...  If  it  is  God’s  Will  that  the 
Pope’s  Infallibility  should  be  defined,  then  it  is  His  Blessed  Will 
to  throw  back  the  times  and  the  moments  of  that  triumph  He 
has  destined  for  His  Kingdom ; and  I shall  feel  I have  but  to 
bow  my  head  to  His  Adorable  Inscrutable  Providence.’ 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Decree  was  not  substanti- 
ally in  advance  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Church.  In  1862  at  Whitsuntide  the  bishops  had 
addressed  the  pontiff  in  these  words  : ‘ Thou  art 
the  centre  of  unity,  thou  art  the  Divine  Light  pre- 
pared by  the  Divine  Wisdom  for  tlie  nations,  thou 
art  the  rock,  thou  art  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Church.’  He  had  taken  them  at  their  word.  He 
desired,  in  fact,  his  official  apotheosis  in  the  Decree 
for  the  same  reason  that  alone  made  Newman 
eager  for  his  Cardinal’s  hat,  viz.  to  protect  and 
guarantee  his  teaching  in  the  future,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  set  aside.  He  had  made  no 
secret,  as  Lord  Acton  points-  out  {op.  cit.  p.  186), 
from  the  first  of  his  policy  : 

‘ In  his  first  important  utterance,  the  Encyclical  of  Nov.  1846, 
he  announced  that  he  was  infallible ; and  the  claim  raised  no 
commotion.  Later  on  he  applied  a more  decisive  test,  and 
gained  a more  complete  success,  when  the  bishops,  summoned 
to  Rome,  not  as  a council  but  as  an  audience,  received  from 
him  an  additional  article  of  their  faith.  But  apart  from  the 
dogma  of  infallibility,  he  had  a strong  desire  to  establish 
certain  cherished  opinions  of  his  own  on  a basis  firm  enough 
to  outlast  his  time.  They  were  collected  in  the  Syllabus,  which 


contained  the  essence  of  what  he  had  n-ritten  during  m.ar.y 
years,  and  was  an  abridgn'ient  of  the  lessons  which  his  life  l ad 
taught  him.  . . . The  Syllabus  was  not  rejected  ; but  its  eoge 
was  blunted  and  its  point  broken  by  the  zeal  which  was  spent 
in  explaining  it  away.  ...  In  private  he  said  that  he  wished 
to  have  no  interpreter  but  himself.’ 

What  the  divine  right  of  anointed  kings  meant 
for  past  ages  this  divine  right  of  popes  to  decree 
or  interpret  faith  means  for  the  papal  Church. 
Its  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  a focus  of 
institutional  loyalty  and  unity.  The  brea.st  of  the 
pope  is,  as  a mediteval  pontiff  put  it,  ‘ the  shrine 
of  all  rights,’  as  in  the  State  the  hand  of  the 
sovereign  is  the  source  of  all  authoritj’.  Eveiy 
one  knows  that  a king  is  fettered,  even  though 
the  fetters  be  of  gold,  by  the  custom  of  his  jire- 
decessors  and  by  the  latv  and  the  circuni>tunces  of 
his  time.  So  with  the  pope — liis  infallibility  is 
not  unlimited,  though  lie  is  answerable  to  none 
and  there  is  none  to  limit  him.  In  wise  and  holy 
hands  the  decreed  right  need  do  no  harm.  In  un- 
wise, in  worldly,  in  selfish  hands  such  as  have 
often  held  the  office,  and  in  times  of  panic  and 
unrest,  the  power  may  be  employed  to  the  Church’s 
hurt.  In  normal  circumstances  its  attribution  to 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  may  intensify  the  care  with 
which  his  peers  in  the  Sacred  College  select  him 
from  their  number.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  dogma  conferred  any  really  new  power.  A 
distinguished  Cardinal  prophesied  that,  as  worded 
finally,  it  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  sub- 
stantial e.xercise  of  the  power  to  innovate.  New- 
man’s own  fears  were  considerably  allayed  when 
he  read  its  terms.  In  the  historical  introduction  of 
the  authoritative  publication,  prepared  by  Fathers 
Franzelin  and  Kleutgen  (Ward,  Life  of  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman,  ii.  307),  occurs  the  statement : 

‘The  Roman  Pontiffs,  as  the  state  of  tilings  and  times  has 
made  advisable,  at  one  time  calling  Ecumenical  Councils  or 
finding  out  the  opinion  of  the  Church  dispersed  through  the 
world,  at  another  by  means  of  particular  Synods,  at  another 
using  other  means  of  assistance  which  Divine  Providence  sup- 
plied, have  defined  those  things  to  be  held  which  by  God's  aid 
they  had  known  to  be  in  agreement  with  sacred  Scripture  ami 
the  Apostolic  tr.iditions,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  promised  to 
the  successors  of  Peter,  not  that  by  His  revelation  they  should 
disclose  new  doctrines,  but  that  by  His  assistentia  they  might 
preserve  inviolate,  and  expound  faithfully,  the  reselatiou  or 
deposit  of  faith  handed  down  by  the  Apostles.’ 

Newman  recognized  all  that,  but  based  his  fears 
less  upon  the  risk  of  papal  vagaries  or  arbitrari- 
ness than  upon  the  fact  that  ‘ there  will  necessarily 
always  be  round  about  the  Rope  second-rate  people 
who  are  not  subjects  of  that  supernatural  guidance 
which  Ls  his  guidance  ’ {op.  cit.  ii.  635).  The  trouble 
also  is  that  no  one  but  the  ruling  pope  can  authori- 
tatively determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  ex- 
cathedra  definition  and  de  fide.  Newman,  Plan- 
ning, and  a host  of  theologians  tell  us,  each  in  his 
own  fashion,  what  are  the  tests  of  this  august 
qualification,  and  unlimited  ingenuity  has  been 
exjiended  ujion  the  problem.  One  by  one  the 
awkward  instances  of  historical  misdemeanour  on 
the  part  of  popes  in  the  definition  of  doctrine  hav  e 
been  taken  in  hand  with  a view  to  their  elimina- 
tion by  hook  or  by  crook.  When  misdemeanour 
has  to  be  admitted,  it  is  pleaded  that  the  act  was 
an  indiscretion  and  less  than  ex  cathedra,  or  that 
the  intention  was  good,  but  that  the  pope  was 
under  compulsion,  and  so  on.  The  result  has 
certainly  been  to  curtail,  as  far  as  subordinate 
opinion  can  curtail,  the  limits  of  the  pontifical 
power ; but  the  real  foundation  for  legitimate 
anxiety  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  any  crisis  the  per- 
sonal will  of  the  pope  must  prevail  by  virtue  of 
his  unbounded  claim  to  obedience  in  faith,  morals, 
and  discipline.  It  is  obvious  that  matters  which 
pertain  to  morals  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
not  to  speak  of  faith,  may  touch  at  a thousand 
points  the  private  conscience  and  the  preroga- 
tive and  interests  of  the  civil  powers.  Gladstone 
in  his  powerful  and  impressive  attack  upon  the 
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dogma  lias  no  difficulty  in  exposing  this  danger, 
and  in  espousing  the  legitimate  cause  of  the 
threatened  State.  But  in  the  statesman  for  once 
he  forgot  or  sank  the  churchman,  and  his  argu- 
ment is  open  to  the  retort  that  the  Church  has  the 
same  need  for  autonomy,  the  same  right  to  legis- 
late for  itself  with  sovereign  authority,  as  the 
State.  By  all  the  principles  which  fence  about 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,  the  tiara  may 
equally  be  guarded  by  its  cassocked  defenders. 
With  no  consistency  can  civil  power  reproach 
ecclesiastical  power  for  copying  its  own  methods 
and  invoking  the  same  instruments  of  order.  The 
churchman  is  subject  to  no  temptation  whose 
counterpart  the  statesman  has  not  to  encounter ; 
his  fault  is  the  greater  because  the  King  of  his 
allegiance  sanctioned  no  coercive  discipline,  depre- 
cated precedence  and  titular  dignity,  and  author- 
ized no  legislative  apparatus  to  pass  haws  for 
human  faith  and  conscience.  Short  of  the  com- 
plete renunciation  of  the  life-long  tradition  and 
policy  of  Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  could  have  laid  aside  the  mani- 
festly unworkable  and  ixnmanageable  instrument 
of  world-wide  Councils  either  for  the  determination 
of  doctrine  or  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  with- 
out vesting  in  the  papacy  the  right  and  duty  of 
using  all  proper  means  of  consxiltation,  learning, 
and  prayer  to  ascertain  tlie  will  of  God  by  His 
Spirit  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
flock  entrusted  to  its  charge.  There  is  no  need 
to  vindicate  this  faith  in  divine  providence  by 
appealing,  with  an  old-time  Jesuit  professor  and 
theologian  of  Mainz,  to  OT  Scripture  and  urging 
that  ‘ a thoroughly  ignorant  Pope  may  very  well 
be  infallible,  for  God  has  before  now  pointed  out 
the  right  path  by  the  mouth  of  a speaking  ass.’ 
Trusting  the  Church,  trirsting  the  Episcopate, 
and  trusting  the  ‘assisted’  head  of  the  Church 
on  earth  are  co-ordinate  duties  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  mind.  They  rest  on  the  same  order  of 
faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  animates  every 
individual  Christian,  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  order  of  limitations.  ]3ut  it  will  not  fail 
to  impress  the  reflective  student  of  history  as  a 
singular  fact  that  in  the  cycle  of  its  progress  the 
Church  which  condemns  private  or  personal  judg- 
ment in  things  of  faith  should  now  anathematize 
those  who  distrust  the  personal  or  individual 
judgment  of  j^pes  ‘apart  from  the  consent  of 
the  Church.’  Even  Rome  cannot  evade  the  awk- 
ward circumstance  that,  after  all,  our  acceptance 
of  the  pope  as  in  any  ch,aracter  and  capacity 
infallible  depends  in  the  last  resort  upon  an 
exercise  of  individual  conscience  and  private  judg- 
ment. ‘ How  otherwise,’  wrote  Mivart  to  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  1900,  ‘ could  we  know  that  authority 
had  spoken  at  all,  or  what  it  had  said?’  Before 
the  soul  has  any  right  to  lling  itself  into  arms 
extended  to  receive  it  in  its  quest  of  truth  and 
peace,  it  must  first  convince  itself  that  the  arms 
are  everlasting  and  that  the  proffered  bosom  is 
divine.  If  even  popes  have  justified  the  with- 
drawal of  their  pledges  by  reason  of  their  having 
been  extorted  under  fear,  is  the  individual  faith 
which  is  yielded  on  pain  of  spiritual  anathema  to 
be  accounted  any  whit  more  valid  ? Most  readers 
of  the  history  and  proceedings  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  Tridentine 
Council  also,  will  rise  from  their  occupation  with 
a profound  sense  of  the  soundness  of  the  papal 
conviction  that  ecumenical  Councils  are  not  to  be 
trusted  any  longer,  if  they  ever  were,  that  the 
spirit  guiding  them  is  not  infallibly  holy,  that 
they  are  subject  to  a multitude  of  infirmities  in- 
herent in  their  nature.  But  it  is  not  every  reader 
who  will  be  guided  by  these  histories  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  Sacred  Breath  which  has  been 


withdrawn  from  the  Chamber  of  Council  is  now 
both  assured  and  restricted  to  the  apartments  of 
the  Vatican. 

5.  Infallibility  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit. — 
It  was  indicated  above  that,  while  Scripture  has 
been  authoritative  for  all  types  of  Christian  faith, 
the  infallibility  it  possesses  for  them  resides,  even 
within  the  Gospels,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Bible  is  for  Christianity  the  record  of  a Life 
and  its  setting. 

(1)  Objectively,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  authority 
which  lends  it  its  unique  impressiveness.  His  life, 
His  teaching.  His  character.  His  person,  and  His 
attested  influence  upon  the  world  around  Him 
constitute  a fact  of  history  to  which  the  human 
heart  and  mind  go  back  again  and  again,  to  test  it 
and  anon  to  bow  before  it.  System  follows  system 
of  doctrine,  mode  succeeds  mode  of  piety  and 
devotion,  but  Jesus  Christ,  learned  from  histoi’y 
and  tried  by  experience,  remains  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  Otho>'  foundation  can  no 
man  lay.  Back  to  Him,  down  to  Him,  up  to  Him, 
are  the  watchwords  of  reviving  faith.  Age  after 
age  rediscovers  Him  behind  the  veil  of  tradition 
and  convention  and  religious  pedantry.  To  enjoy 
His  sanction  or  authority  is  the  highest  boast  of 
any  Christian  usage,  ordinance,  or  teaching.  Amid 
all  their  differences  of  sectarian  opinion  and 
sectarian  life,  Christians  are  at  one  in  acknow- 
ledging His  historical  life  to  be  their  ideal  and 
their  example,  not  only  an  incarnation  of  the 
divine,  but  at  the  same  time  a complete  embodi- 
ment of  human  excellence.  Though  there  is  no 
agreement  in  the  Christian  world  as  to  the  details 
of  His  teaching,  there  is  in  progress  a steady 
approach  towards  a common  understanding  and 
exegesis  of  His  words.  No  year  passes  without 
bringing  some  new  light  upon  the  record  of  that 
holy  and  sublime  life,  and,  instead  of  taking 
Him  further  from  xrs  into  the  past,  time  seems  buc 
to  define  His  character  and  genius  and  message 
more  sharply.  Faults  have  been  found  in  His 
character  by  hardy  critics.  He  has  been  adjudged 
too  stern,  too  gentle,  too  visionary,  too  ascetic,  or 
not  ascetic  enough.  Scholarship  has  recast  tradi- 
tional notions  of  the  meaning  of  His  words  and  of 
the  composition  of  the  Gospels.  To  some  extent 
the  halo  and  the  Fact  which  it  encircles  and 
illumines  have  been  distingxiished.  The  mind  of 
the  Master  and  its  interpretation  by  His  disciples 
stand  out  with  a new  distinctness.  But,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  Figure  and  the  Countenance  form  a 
Presence  which  decomposes  but  to  recompose,  and 
without  wincing  abides  the  unsparing  scrutiny  of 
every  passing  generation.  Philosophy,  historj', 
science,  poetry,  art,  and  devotion  show  no  signs  of 
faltering  in  their  interest  in  Him.  Their  acknow- 
ledgment of  His  greatness  and  all-sufficient  per- 
fection has  not  grown  fainter.  There  is  no  sign 
that  Christendom  has  discerned  an  example  more 
appealing,  a message  more  arresting,  an  authority 
more  commanding,  an  ideal  more  exacting,  a good- 
ness, truth,  and  beauty  more  satisfying  to  the  soul. 

(2)  Subjectively,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Spirit 
experienced  in  the  soul  have  proved  the  unfailing 
authority  before  which  Christian  people  without 
compulsion  and  without  humiliation  are  content 
and  glad  to  kneel.  To  contemplate  Him  from 
without  is  sooner  or  later  to  admit  Him  within, 
and  to  admit  Him  within  is  to  surrender  to  His 
influence  and  guidance  without  a murmur.  Christ 
and  His  indwelling  Spirit  are  for  Christian  ex- 
perience the  source  of  power  from  above,  yet  from 
within.  Something  more  than  a memory,  however 
tender,  however  sacred,  possesses  the  believer.  A 
Power  demonstrates  a Presence.  Faith  says  from 
age  to  age  : ‘ He  is  not  dead  ; He  is  risen.’  History 
has  not  enclosed  Him  within  a niche.  Experience- 
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does  not  exhaust  Him.  His  words  have  not  passed 
aw.ay,  but  are  still  spirit  and  life  to  those  whose 
ears  are  gladdened  and  solemnized  by  them.  His 
Church  has  not  succumbed  to  the  gates  of  death. 
He  has  never  been  so  intimately  realized  by  men 
as  at  the  present  time.  Social  life  is  reckoning 
with  Him  on  a scale  never  previously  attempted. 
He  is  transforming  the  world  more  radically  than 
science  and  invention  can.  In  all  that  constitutes 
spiritual  influence  the  infallibility  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Spirit  is  the  common  faith  of  Christendom. 
By  the  fruits  of  His  contact  witli  us  we  know  Him. 
Every  evidence  of  His  divinity  is  testimony  to  His 
infallibility  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  He  is  not 
only  flawless  but  unfailing. 

6.  Infallibility  of  the  Christian  conscience. — 
The  Christian  conscience  or  consciousness,  human 
conscience  stimulated,  educated,  transformed, 
transfigured,  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is, 
for  the  individual,  the  nation,  the  Church,  the 
world,  the  final  arbiter  of  all  duty  and  all  faith. 
Whether  we  speak  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul, 
of  the  soul  at  one  with  Christ,  or  of  the  Christian 
conscience,  our  meaning  is  essentially  the  same. 
The  seat  of  judgment  on  earth  is  that  tribunal 
Avithin  the  heart.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Christian 
S^ririt,  is  the  common  denominator  of  all  Christian 
authorities.  It  is  the  power  that  animated  the 
Christian  Scriptures  and  breathes  from  them  still, 
that  inspired  the  Creeds  and  Confessions,  that 
prompted  the  heroismof  the  faithful,  that  enlightens 
the  judgment  of  clergy  and  laity,  of  pope,  bishop, 
presbyter,  and  deacon  alike.  It  is  invoked  to 
constitute  and  sanctify  and  overrule  the  delibera- 
tions of  Synods  and  Councils.  It  is  divinely 
promised  to  the  two  or  three  met  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  promised  to  the  solitary  believer  Avhose 
isolation  it  ends  not  less  than  to  the  world-wide 
fellowship  of  the  Faith.  It  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  the  individual,  nor  is  it  the  monopoly  of  the 
organization.  Its  authority  is  as  universal  as  truth, 
as  various  in  its  embodiments.  All  mechanical 
or  official  oracles  of  the  Christian  Spirit  are  to  be 
regarded  with  distrust.  Our  a priori  assumptions 
of  the  modes  in  which  God  nuist  have  provided  for 
our  need  of  guidance  and  enablement  are  A'ery 
liable  to  he  overturned  in  the  school  of  daily 
experience.  The  letter  of  Scripture  does  not  more 
surely  kill  or  deaden  faith  and  discernment  than 
would  unreasoning  reliance  upon  the  mere  Avord  of 
an  official  or  a caste  or  an  organization,  however 
devout  and  Avell-intentioned.  The  Church  Avhich 
vests  infallibility  exclusively  in  an  order  of  office- 
bearers Avho  are  human,  humanly  trained,  and 
humanly  appointed  fetters  the  very  liberty  of  God 
to  choose  His  instruments  as  of  old  from  every 
class,  every  race,  and  every  type  of  men.  One 
may  honour  the  faith  in  divine  providence  and 
divine  predestination  Avhich  can  bind  together  a 
great  communion  of  believers,  yet  recognize  the 
dangers,  Avhich  inhere  in  it,  of  superstition, 
arrogance,  and  illusion.  To  err  is  human  : not  to 
err  is  a divine  perfection.  I’o  learn  through  error 
is  our  lot,  both  Churches  and  men.  Therefore  it 
is  essential  to  a reverent  faith,  on  the  part  of  both, 
Avhile  believing  that  God’s  S]urit  Avill  not  fail  us, 
to  avoid  the  presumption  of  believing  that  Ave  shall 
never  fail  God’s  Spirit.  Timorous  mistrust  and 
reckless  arrogance  are  equal  enemies  to  faith.  To 
trust  inajority-lindings  in  all  cases  is  as  fatuous  as 
to  trust  no  one  but  oneself.  Geniiis  is  greater  than 
majorities  or  averages.  An  inspired  priest  is  a 
higher  guide  than  a commonidacc  and  conventional 
prelate  or  pope.  God  has  sanctioned  and  halloAved 
many  forms  and  instruments  of  authority  in  the 
Church  as  in  the  Avorld.  The  teaching  of  liistory, 
Avhich  is  the  s]ihere  of  Ilis  providence,  scorns  to 
admonish  us  to  learn  from  all,  to  give  all  their  just 


place  in  our  confidence,  to  be  loyal  to  their  dictate' 
according  to  our  con.science.  The  promise  stands 
that  the  Church  Avill  not  [lerish,  but  the  pri.mi.se 
also  stands  that  the  Spirit  Avill  not  fail  the  Lnoividual 
believer.  The  heart  of  the  Master-shejiherd  goe> 
out  to  the  one  sheep  even  more  than  to  the  ninety 
and  nine.  One  AA'ith  God  is  a majority,  ^^'here 
the  Spirit  is,  though  there  be  but  tAvo  or  three, 
there  is  the  Clmrcli.  Where  the  truth  is,  there 
alone  is  infallibility,  a revelation  that  Ls  divine. 
Every  Christian  is  a vicar  of  Christ,  representing 
Him  and  His  Spirit  in  the  Avorld.  The  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  ^Master.  If  Christ  disclaimed 
or  deprecated  the  name  of  ‘good,’  assigning  it  to 
God,  and  if  Christ  disclaimed  or  deprecated  titular 
dignity  and  precedence,  interpreting  Hi.s  Master- 
hood  in  terms  of  service,  there  is  surely  danger  and 
disloyalty  in  any  claim  of  particular  human  in- 
fallibility. Eartlily  authority,  eA’en  the  hot,  is 
intended  to  educate  its  sulijects  into  independence 
of  its  help  and  its  restraint.  Every  historic 
authority,  as  Sabatier  justly  saj-s,  demands  at  once 
respect  and  criticism.  One  may  be  loyal  Avilhout 
being  obsequious.  One  may  be  obedient  Avithout 
being  a slave.  It  is  as  dangerous  for  obedience  as 
for  authority  to  be  blind.  For  both  there  is  no 
organ  of  vision  save  an  open  eye,  no  organ  of  trntli 
save  a reverently  open  mind. 

‘There  have  always  been,’  wrote  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  his 
Vaticanitnn  (London,  1875),  ‘and  there  still  are,  no 
proportion  of  our  race,  and  those  by  no  means  in  all  n ^p-  cto; 
the  w’orst,  who  are  sorely  open  to  the  temptation,  esj  . i lily 
in  times  of  religious  diMurbance,  to  dischaive  their  spiritu^ 
responsibilities  by  power  oj  attvriu’y.  As  advcriisiiij;  Ih-uscs 
lina  Custom  in  proportion,  not  so  much  to  the  solidiiy  of  their 
resources  as  to  the  magniloquence  of  their  promises  and 
assurances,  so  theological  boldness  in  the  extension  of  such 
claims  is  sure  to  pay,  by  widening  certain  circles  of  dc^  oud 
adherents,  however  it  may  repel  tlie  mass  of  mankind.  There 
are  two  special  encouragements  to  this  enterprise  at  ilie 
present  day  : one  of  them  tlie  perliaps  unconscious  but  inanii\  st 
leaning  of  some,  outside  the  Roman  precinct,  to  undue  oxallati«.Mi 
of  Church  power  ; the  other  the  reaction,  whicli  is  and  must  bo 
brought  about  in  favour  of  superstition,  by  the  levity  of  the 
destructive  speculations  so  widely  current,  and  the  notable 
hardihood  of  the  anti-Christian  writing  of  the  day  (i'.  W').  . . . 
There  are  those  who  think  that  the  craving  after  an  infallibility 
which  is  to  speak  from  Imnuin  lips,  in  chapter  and  veiso,  upon 
each  question  as  it  arises,  is  not  a sign  of  the  strength  and 
healthiness  of  faith,  but  of  the  diseased  avidity  of  its  WA.akness. 
Let  it,  however,  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is 
a comfort  to  tlie  inlirmity  of  human  nature  thus  to  attain 
promptly  to  clear  and  intelligible  solutions  of  its  doubts,  instead 
of  waiting  on  the  Divine  pleasure,  as  those  ^\ho  watch  for  the 
morning,  to  receive  the  supplies  required  by  its  inlcllectual  and 
its  moral  trials.  A recommendation  of  this  kind,  however  little 
it  may  endure  the  scrutiny  of  philosopliical  retlection,  may 
probably  have  a great  power  over  the  imagination  and  the 
affections  of  mankind  (p.  106). 

One  thing  is  clear  : Between  the  solid  ground,  the  terra  jinna 
of  Infallibility,  and  the  quaking,  fluctuating  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual, which  seeks  to  find  repose  upon  it,  there  is  an  inter\al 
over  which  he  cannot  cross.  Decrees  tvr  cathedra  are  infallible  ; 
but  determinations  what  decrees  are  c.r  cathedra  are  fallible  ; 
so  that  the  private  person,  after  he  has  with  all  docility  handed 
over  his  mind  and  its  freedom  to  the  Schohi  Theolvtwnim,  can 
never  certainly  know,  never  know  with  “divine  faith,”  when 
lie  is  on  the  rock  of  infallibility,  when  on  the  sliifting  quicksands 
of  a merely  human  persuasion  ’ (p.  lOS). 
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William  A.  Curtis. 

INFANCY. — The  period  of  individual  life 
iniraediately  following  birth.  In  law,  human 
infancy  extends  to  the  attainment  of  one’s  ‘ ma- 
jority,’ usually  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  In 
other  than  legal  usage  the  term  signifies,  according 
to  convenience,  any  number  of  years  from  one  to 
seven.  The  present  article  concerns  a period  of 
about  five  years  during  which,  in  an  unusually 
complete  sense,  the  family  is  the  child’s  educator.  ‘ 

1.  The  relation  of  infancy  to  moral  evolution. — 
John  Fiske  has  shown  ^ that  the  extreme  unripe- 
ness of  tlie  human  child  at  birth  and  the  extreme 
length  of  his  immaturity  are  crucial  points  for 
intellectual  and  moral  evolution,  {a)  Life  begins 
with  fewer  ‘sets,’  and  fewer  of  them  are  formed 
early,  than  is  the  case  with  other  species  of  animals. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  accumulating  experi- 
ence in  an  individual  way — for  originality,  indi- 
viduality, and  progress.  Applying  this  to  morals, 
we  may  say  that  the  prolongation  of  infancy  in  the 
human  species  makes  character  possible,  (h)  The 
peculiar  and  prolonged  helplessness  of  the  human 
child  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  producing,  first, 
maternal  affection,  and  then  the  stable  monoganiic 
family.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  family,  in  turn,  that 
regard  for  others  has  radiated  into  the  wider  social 
gToups.  Human  infancy,  then,  is  a hinge  on  which 
both  the  moral  growth  of  the  individual  and  the 
moral  evolution  of  the  race  have  turned. 

2.  The  physical  basis  of  the  beginnings  of 
character. — At  two  points  the  body  of  the  infant 
has  the  closest  relation  to  his  start  in  the  moral 
life,  (a)  In  the  absence  of  the  habits  and  inhibi- 
tions of  later  life,  incidental  physical  conditions, 
whether  good  or  ill,  have  a peculiarly  pervasive 
effect.  Wrong  feeding,  e.g.,  is  a potent  cause  of 
depressed  states,  such  as  peevishness.  Inadequate 
care,  or  overstimulation,  produces  nervousness. 
The  significance  of  nervous  poise  and  of  physical 
comfort  or  their  opposites  reaches  far  beyond  the 
date  of  their  occurrence,  for  all  of  them  tend  under 
the  law  of  habit  to  become  fixed  as  disposition. 
(h)  The  acquisition  of  muscular  co-ordinations  con- 
stitutes the  earliest  will-formation,  which  includes 
self-control  and  self-direction.  Hence  each  of  the 
following  conditions  is  unfavourable  to  moral 
growth  : swaddling  the  body  so  as  to  prevent  free 
movement  of  any  part ; lack  of  objects  to  handle 
(though  toys  can  easily  be  too  numerous  or  too 
complicated) ; repression  of  free  movement  and 
experimentation ; failure  of  the  parents  to  play 
with  the  infant. 

3.  The  moral  endowment  of  infants.  — The 
indiv'idual  begins  life  neither  moral  nor  immoral, 
but  pre-moral.  Yet  is  there  not  a moral  nature  or 
hereditary  endowment  that  favours  the  attainment 
of  a positive  moral  character  ? In  view  of  the 
moral  evolution  of  the  race,  it  cannot  be  that  the 
endowment  of  individuals  is,  on  the  whole,  either 
unfavourable  or  neutral.  Two  questions,  how- 
ever, remain. 

(a)  Specifically  where,  among  the  instincts  and 

4 The  art.  Growth  (Moral  and  Religious)  contains  a systematic 
description  of  the  stages  of  growth,  infancy  included.  See  also 
Childhood. 

2 The  Meaning  of  Infancy,  passim. 


Other  unlearned  tendencies,  do  we  find  the  infant’s 
moral  nature  ? The  answer,  in  general,  is  that  a 
complex  of  unlearned  tendencies  towards  truly 
voluntary  social  reactions  is  the  moral  nature. 
One  of  these  tendencies,  the  sexual  instinct,  does 
not  appear  in  infancy.  But  even  in  infancy  we 
can  discern  gregaiiousness,  imitation,  sympathy, 
and  rudiments  of  the  parental  instinct  in  attitudes 
toward  babies,  pet  animals,  and  even  toys.  These 
do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a genuinely  moral 
endowment,  however ; there  must  be  provision, 
also,  for  the  growth  of  an  individual  will  that  may 
erect  into  deliberative,  discriminative,  and  general- 
ized ideals  the  otherwise  fitfully  exercised  social 
motive.  Without  individual  wills  there  is  no  true 
society.  We  include,  therefore,  in  the  infant’s 
moral  endowment  his  enjoyment  in  being  a cause, 
his  curiosity,  his  instinct  for  collecting  and  hoard- 
ing, and  certain  instinctive  self-assertions,  as 
jealousy,  and  what  Thorndike  calls  ‘ mastery  and 
submission  ’ and  ‘ approving  and  scornful  be- 
haviour.’ * Granted  this  whole  complex  of  original 
tendencies,  together  with  a human  environment 
in  which  they  may  find  expression,  the  indiridual 
tends  to  become  deliberately  as  well  as  instinctively 
social.  That  is,  he  has  a moral  nature. 

(6)  But  a moral  nature  grows  into  moral  cluirac- 
ter  only  under  some  sort  of  stimulus.  What,  then, 
is  the  special  condition  or  stimulus  under  which 
an  otherwise  fitful  social  motivation  becomes  the 
pi'inciple  of  a socialized  will  ? The  answer  is  that 
character  is  formed  through  conflict  within  the 
very  tendencies  that  have  just  been  described  as 
constituting  the  moral  nature.  Moral  growth  does 
not  pursue  a straight  line  such  as  might  represent 
a single  instinct,  but  a zigzag  from  predominant 
self-regard  to  predominant  other-regard  and  back 
again.  This  inherent  conflict  of  impulses  is  in- 
tensified by  the  pains  and  pleasures  incident  to  the 
child’s  membership  in  a regulated  group.  Thus 
arises  conscience.  In  its  earlier  forms,  which 
clearly  appear  in  infants  who  live  in  well-regulated 
families,  conscience  is  simply  the  coincident  ex- 
perience of  egoistic  and  social  impulses  which 
have  not  yet  found  their  unity.  Yet  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  may  begin  very  early.  Even 
in  infancy,  wherever  wise  nurture  prevails,  we 
behold  genuine  efforts  at  self-control  in  the  social 
interest,  and  genuine  victories  over  mere  egoistic 
desire.  That  such  victories  bring  a heightened 
sense  of  indi^ddual  self-realization  is  an  added 
evidence  that  a genuine  moral  nature  is  growing 
into  moral  character. 

The  common  impression  that  the  conduct  of 
every  infant  is  purely  egoistic  arises  from  the 
relative  immediacy  of  his  objects,  i.e.  his  lack  of 
consideration.  Such  impulsive  action  on  the  part 
of  an  adult  would,  indeed,  connote  selfishness, 
since  adult  society  depends  upon  the  pursuit  of 
remote  ends ; but  the  ends  of  infant  conduct  are 
often  social  in  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  pleasure 
of  others,  and  even,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the 
sense  of  preferring  the  social  good  even  when  it 
conflicts  with  egoistic  desire. 

4.  The  infant’s  life  in  the  family. — Not  only  has 
human  infancy  produced  the  human  family ; but 
this  is  the  only  social  organization  that  is  inherently 
adapted  to  the  infant’s  moral  needs.  The  family 
develops  individuality;  the  members  cannot  be 
dealt  with  as  classes  or  impersonally.  Yet  the 
intimacy  that  prevails  among  its  members,  based 
partly  upon  natural  affection,  partly  upon  the 
smallness  of  the  group  and  the  physical  conditions 
of  home  life,  is  the  most  powerful  socializing 
influence  in  the  world.  Institutional  care  of 
children,  as  in  orphan  asylums,  can  provide  the 

4 E.  L.  Thorndike,  Education,  New  York,  1912,  ch.  v.,  also 
The  Original  Future  of  Man,  do  1913,  ch.  vii. 
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conditions  of  physical  health,  but  not  the  indi- 
vidualizing and  socializing  influences  that  are 
essential  to  normal  moral  growth.  It  is  now  an 
axiom  among  social  workers  that  a child  who  is 
deprived  of  his  natural  family  connexion  should 
be  placed,  as  promptly  as  possible,  in  another 
family,  not  in  an  institution. 

Even  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  infant  is 
best  fostered  by  the  same  individualizing  intimacy. 
The  reason  is  that  genuine  intimacy  between 
parent  and  child  becomes  reciinocal — the  parent 
fondles  and  plays  with  his  child,  but  also  grants 
him  access  to  mature  thoughts,  attitudes,  and 
activities.  The  soundest  educational  practice  pro- 
vides a rich  environment  for  the  child,  never  fear- 
ing that  he  will  partake  too  freely  or  extend  his 
interests  unduly  as  long  as  fellowship  with  mature 
mind  is  part  of  the  situation.  To  answer  a child’s 
questions  in  a serious  way,  to  create  situations  in 
which  his  curiosity  will  lead  him  to  ask  important 
questions,  to  cultivate  his  imagination,  and  to 
enjoy  with  him  mutual  intellectual  discovery — 
this  is  the  proper  method  of  promoting  intellectual 
progress  in  infancy.  Children  who  have  an  early 
intellectual  development  without  forcing  or  abnor- 
mality are  generally  those  who  are  admitted  to 
such  intellectual  intimacy  with  their  parents. 

These  considerations,  to  say  nothing  of  freedom 
as  included  in  the  individual’s  moral  destiny, 
make  against  the  pojmlar  belief  that  the  lirst 
virtue  to  be  inculcated  in  infants  is  absolute  obedi- 
ence. What  parent,  moreover,  is  wise  enough  to 
prescribe  rules  that  deserve  s\ich  obedience  ? The 
first  moral  need  of  an  infant  is  to  act  consciously 
as  a memher  of  the  family  group.  This  conscious 
mutuality  involves  law  and  obedience,  but  it  gives 
content  to  the  moral  will  as  ‘ absolute  ’ obedience 
does  not,  and  it  begins  at  once  the  process  of 
acquiring  freedom. 

5.  The  infant  and  religion. — No  one  at  the 
present  day  looks  for  innate  ideas  of  God,  but 
there  is  a common  notion  that  infantile  thinking 
is  spontaneously  animistic.  If  the  term  ‘ Animism  ’ 
is  used  in  Tylor’s  sense  of  belief  in  spirits,  then 
Animism  is  not  spontaneous  in  the  infant,  for  he 
acquires  the  notion  of  spirits  just  as  he  acquires 
other  concepts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abstrac- 
tions that  characterize  adult  thouglit  have  not  yet 
been  made  ; the  infant  thinks  in  wholes,  and  these 
wholes  are  of  the  sense  order.  Yet  emotional 
thinking  still  prevails  with  him,  and  this  gives  an 
anthropomorphic  tinge  to  his  objects.  The  reason 
is  simply  that  the  emotionality  of  a whole  mental 
situation  still  inheres  in  particular  objects  as  they 
appear  in  it ; i.e.,  a strictly  objective  point  of  view, 
which  implies  abstraction  of  tiie  object  experienced 
from  the  experience  itself,  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
The  infant’s  mind  moves  freely  within  stories  that 
attrihute  language  and  motives  to  any  object  of 
his  experience.  As  early  as  the  age  of  four  there 
is  delight  in  dramatic  ‘make-believe,’  which,  help- 
ing the  infant  to  make  himself  and  other  persons 
definitely  individual,  helps  also  to  diflerentiate 
persons  from  things.  At  this  age,  and  even 
younger,  one  easily  believes  in  God  ; but  the 
nature  of  this  belief  appears  in  the  acceptance 
of  fairy  stories,  and  stories  of  the  ‘ black  man,’ 
so  unwisely  used  by  nurses  to  secure  obedience. 

This  goci-belief  is  not  yet  distinctly  monotheistic, 
for  neither  tlie  thought-problem  nor  the  moral 
problem  underlying  monotheism  has  yet  arisen. 
The  infant’s  belief  may  be  polytheistic,  or  simply 
vague.  (Concerning  its  relation  to  the  child’s 
scientilic  and  religious  growth  respectively,  see 
Childhood,  § 4. ) Further,  the  idea  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  any  specifically  religious  value.  The 
writer  has  a drawing,  made  without  suggestion  or 
guidance,  by  a child  of  four  years  and  eight 


months,  in  which  a toy  railway  train,  a hou-c,  a 
Christmas  tree,  Santa  Claus,  and  God  all  iii;'0'e, 
evidently  on  terms  of  approximate  equalitj'.  i hi- 
child’s  interests  have  not  been  much  differentiated  ; 
the  idea  of  God  is  on  substantially  the  same  jdane 
as  that  of  Santa  Claus.  Another  child  of  about 
the  same  age  invented  during  the  Christmas 
season  a play  in  which  he  himself  impersonated 
God,  and  brought  in  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  a 
crude  device  made  of  sticks  that  he  had  fa.'-tened 
together.  The  infant’s  possession  of  an  idea  of 
God,  then,  is  not  of  itself  an  evidence  of  religion. 

Does  the  infant  mind  show  traces  of  a religious 
instinct?  The  fact  that  religion  is  not  altogether 
a deliberate  device  or  a product  of  logical  thinking 
has  led  to  the  assertion  that  it  is  instinctive.  This 
u.se  of  the  term  ‘ instinct  ’ is  too  broad  and  in- 
definite. In  strictness  an  instinct  implies  a definite 
motor  response  in  a type  of  situation  that  is  objec- 
tively definable.  The  readiness  of  infants  to 
believe  in  God  and  to  perform  religious  acts 
requires  no  special  instinct  as  its  cause.  These 
ideas  and  acts  originate  in  the  same  way  as  those 
that  concern  a human  relative  as  yet  un.seen,  or 
those  that  concern  Santa  Claus.  The  ideas  are 
acquired  on  authority  ; they  are  made  real  through 
imagination,  and  the  acts  are  imitative. 

The  springs  of  real  religion  are  present,  however, 
in  what  we  have  just  described  as  the  moral  nature. 
As  the  Christian  religion,  broadly  taken,  is  an 
idealized  expansion  of  family  relationships,  Chris- 
tians should  regard  infants  as  religious  to  the 
extent  that  they  idealize  jiarenthood  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a universal  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  childish 
goodwill  in  the  direction  of  universal  brotherhood. 
Under  instruction  and  example,  infants  do,  in  fact, 
make  idealizations  of  this  Kind  that  become  potent 
in  conduct.  To  focalize  one's  social  ideals  in  the 
thought  of  a Heavenly  Father  ; to  talk  to  this 
Father  in  prayer  ; to  submit  one’s  impulses  to  this 
superior  will— -this  is  religion,  and  it  is  easily  pro- 
duced in  infants  under  Christian  nurture. 

Literature. — John  Fiske’s  essay  on  ‘Infancy,*  originally  pub* 
lishedinhis  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy , London,  1874,  pt.  ii. 
chs.  xvi.,  xxi.,  xxii.,  is  now  available  in  briefer  form,  together 
with  ‘ The  Part  pla^'ed  by  Infancy  in  the  Evolution  of  Man,’  in 
a booklet  bearing  the  title.  The  Meaning  of  l}\fa'ncy,  Boston, 
1909.  The  best  brief  analysis  of  unlearned  tendencies  is  ch.  v. 
of  E.  L.  Thorndike’s  Education^  New  York,  1912,  For  a full, 
critical  discussion  of  this  subject  see  his  The  Original  Nature  of 
3/an,  do.  1913.  The  line  of  the  child's  social  growth  is  traced 
most  fully  in  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Individual  in  the  Making^ 
Boston,  1911.  Help  in  getting  the  small  child’s  point  of  view 
will  be  found  in  Patterson  du  Bois,  Fireside  Child-Study,  New 
York,  1903,  and  Beckoningsfrom  Little  Hands,  do.  1900.  E.  P, 
St.  John,  Child  Nature  and  Child  Nurture,  Boston,  1911,  is  a 
series  of  simple  studies  for  parents  with  respect  to  the  moral 
and  religious  nurture  of  children.  It  contains  useful  reading 
lists.  On  child  religion  see,  further,  Cuildhood,  § 4,  and  Litera- 
ture appended.  See  also  G.  Compayr^,  VEvolniion  intellect 
tuelle  et  morale  de  Venfani^,  Paris,  1896  ; J,  Sully,  Studies  of 
Childhood,  new  ed.,  London,  1896;  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  The 
Child,  do.  1900 ; W.  E.  Urwick,  The  Child's  Mind  do.  1010 ; 
W.  B.  Drummond,  An  Introduction  to  Child-Study  do. 
1912  ; and  art.  Family  (Biblical  and  Christian). 

Gkokge  a.  Coe. 

INFANT  BAPTISM.-See  Baptism. 

INFERENCE. — All  attempts  at  logical  science 
assume  that  inference  is  a source,  distinctive,  etl'ec- 
tive,  and  authoritative,  of  knowledge.  It  is  in 
view  of  these  three  cliaracteristics  that  schemes  are 
framed  for  the  self-conscious  revision  of  it,  and 
that  mutual  criticism  goes  on  between  difl'erent 
logical  .systems. 

I.  Distinctiveness  of  inference.  — Inferential 
knowledge  is  distinctive  because  of  its  dependence 
on  other  knowledge  the  security  of  which  is  differ- 
ently founded  and  cannot  be  helped  or  hindered  in 
the  same  way  by  revision.  At  the  first  beginning 
of  logical  science,  the  Hindu  Gotama  distinguished 
inference  from  the  deliverances  of  sense-pei'ception, 
the  recognition  of  likeness  between  things,  and  doc- 
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trine  intrinsically  worthy  of  belief  or  commended 
to  us  by  the  good  and  wise  (see  artt.  Logic, 
NyXya).  On  these  inference  is  dependent.  From 
its  obvious  dependence,  Aristotle,  in  his  theory  of 
science,  argued  to  the  independence  of  other  know- 
ledge, though  he  could  not  for  science,  as  he  ilid 
for  mere  debate,  appeal  to  the  o]iinion  of  the  good 
and  wise  ; and  he  left  in  some  obscurity  the  share 
in  the  complete  function  of  intelligence  which 
should  be  assigned  to  sense-perception  and  intel- 
lectual intuition  respectively — these  being  the  in- 
dependent faculties  which  he  mentions.  Modern 
epistemology  has  raised  the  latter  question  more 
definitely.  Kant’s  logical  teaching  seems  to  accept 
as  independent  the  whole  interplay  of  the  two 
faculties,  sensibility  and  understanding,  which  are 
required  by  his  epistemology,  until  it  sunders  into 
the  distinct  moments  of  reason  and  consequent, 
and  then  it  becomes  inference  {Introduction  to 
Logic,  tr.  Abbott,  London,  1885,  § vii.).  Modern 
psychology  has  encouraged  a more  definite  list, 
such  as  that  given  by  Mill : perception,  conception, 
memory,  belief — the  forms  of  ‘immediate  con- 
sciousness ’ by  reference  to  which  inference  may 
be  viewed  as  dependent.  Dependence  may  also 
be  treated  as  a mere  matter  of  degree.  Even  the 
‘ irreducible  datum  ’ contained  in  perception  exists 
only  through  qualifications  imposed  by  judgment, 
and  judgment  itself  is  nascent  or  implicit  inference, 
while  inference  owes  its  stability  to  its  place  in 
total  knowledge  ; so  that  the  paradox  which  Aris- 
totle wished  to  avoid  by  his  theory  of  independent 
sources  of  knowledge  is  accep)ted  as  a truth,  and 
the  system  of  our  inferences  is  one  that  returns 
into  itself  like  a circle  (B.  Bosanquet,  Essentials 
of  Logic,  London,  1895,  § ii.,  and  Logic,  Oxford, 
1888,  ii.  7).  But  this  still  allows  a dependence 
that  is  relative. 

2.  Effectiveness  of  inference. — Inference  becomes 
worthy  of  its  special  theory  through  its  effective- 
ness in  enriching  our  endowment  with  truth.  Mill 
acknowledges  it  only  when  we  ‘ believe  a fact  or 
statement  by  reason  of  some  other  fact  or  state- 
ment’ (Logic^,  1872,  ii.  1.  1).  Kant  defines  it  as 
‘ that  function  of  thinking  by  which  one  judgment 
is  derived  from  another’  (Loyic,  §41).  Hamilton, 
consistently  with  the  stress  he  lays  on  the  concept 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  requires  merely  a new 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  be- 
tween one  concept  and  another.  While  Hamilton’s 
requirement,  as  Mill  urges  (Exam,  of  Hamilton’ s 
Philosophg,  London,  1872,  ch.  19),  is  too  slight,  in 
view  of  the  countless  riches  of  truth  open  to  us 
beyond  immediate  consciousness.  Mill’s  own  de- 
mand for  belief  in  new  facts  is  too  stringent.  It 
sterilizes  both  immediate  inference  and  the  syl- 
logism taken  apart  from  an  inductive  foundation, 
and  perhaps  even  scientific  induction  taken  apart 
from  deductive  applications  in  detail.  And  it 
might  well  excuse  the  logical  paralysis  affected 
by  Meno  in  Plato’s  dialogue  (Meno,  80  D)  when  he 
was  invited  to  proceed  to  knowledge  out  of  con- 
scious ignorance  : ‘ How  will  you  know,  when  you 
light  on  a result,  that  this  is  what  you  did  not 
know?’  Aristotle,  with  this  affectation  in  mind, 
required  merely  that  the  ‘ manner  of  knowing  ’ 
should  be  new : ‘ We  possess  knowledge  after  a 
certain  fashion  before  induction  or  the  assump- 
tion of  a syllogism,  but  in  another  manner  not’ 
(Anal.  Post.  i.  1).  And  a recent  uTiter  remarks: 
‘ Much  of  inference  consists  in  demonstrating  the 
connection  of  matters  that  as  facts  are  pretty 
familiar’  (Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic,  p.  138). 

3.  Authoritativeness  of  inference. — The  despair 
of  Meno  in  regard  to  novelty  was  a sequel  to  the 
demand  of  Socrates  for  cogency  ; and  the  union  of 
these  two  requirements  constitutes  the  crisis  in 
pursuing  any  systematic  logical  theory.  Mill’s 


insistence  on  new  ‘facts’  hampers  him  throughout 
a long  labour  to  show  a satisfj’ing  authority.  He 
unites  the  two  requirements,  as  the  primitive  logic 
of  Gotama  did,  in  the  ‘recognition  of  signs.’  And 
he  perverts  incidentally  the  scholastic  axiom  of 
intensive  rea.soning  to  suit  this  conception  and  to 
mean  that  whatever  possesses  any  significant  attri- 
bute possesses  the  significate  of  which  it  is  a sign. 
But  that  one  thing  can  be  a sign  of  another  is 
not  a truth  that  can  be  left  in  this  primitive 
crudity  ; and  Mill  only  slightly  softens  the  crudity 
when  he  appeals  to  empirical  or  causal  laws.  These 
do,  indeed,  confer  signification  on  facts,  but,  being 
themselves  inferences  from  facts,  thej'  appear  to 
have  no  more  title  to  do  so  than  facts  have  to 
assume  it  for  themselves.  Signification  remains  a 
mere  shadow  from  the  unseen.  In  contrast  with 
Mill,  Hamilton’s  choice  of  the  minimum  in  his 
requirement  for  novelty  allows  inference  to  carry 
with  it  the  full  authority  of  the  conceptual  faculty, 
but  at  the  expense  of  effectiveness.  With  Kant  it 
has  the  authority  of  a law  of  the  understanding 
imposing  the  relationship  of  reason  and  conse- 
quent, while  other  logicians,  with  doubtful  suc- 
cess, attempt  some  formula  which  pledges  reality 
more  definitely  than  a reference  to  understanding 
can  do. 

‘The  logical  forms  and  the  laws  of  their  application  are 
the  conditions  through  the  fulfilment  of  which  thouglit  satisfies 
its  own  requirements,  and  brings  the  connection  of  its  ideas 
with  one  another  into  that  form,  which  for  it,  for  thought 
itself,  is  truth ’(II.  Lotze,  Logic,  Oxford,  1884,  §334). 

And  it  is  sulticient  for  the  reassurance  of  philo- 
sophic doubt  that  the  Kantian  principle  of  rational 
consequence  ‘ is  but  the  side,  normally  turned 
towards  empirical  thinking,  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  the  thought-content  itself  such  an  immanent 
inter-connexion  that  if  something  is  true  then 
something  else  is  true  and  something  else  not 
true’  (W.  Windelband,  in  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Philosophical  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  25 ; see  alsoLosskij, 
ib.  p.  240  fi'. ). 

4.  Immediate  inference.  — If  the  same  fact, 
understood  through  the  same  concejjts,  neverthe- 
less comes  to  be  known  in  a new  way  without  a 
new  reference  to  independent  sources,  there  is 
immediate  inference  as  distinguished  from  mediate. 
In  speech  or  in  writing,  the  transition  from  one 
judgment  to  another  appears  as  a change  in  the 
order  of  ideas,  ‘A  is  B,’  ‘B  is  A’  ; or  in  the  use 
of  one  rather  than  the  other  of  a pair  of  contra- 
dictory ideas,  ‘A  is  B,’  ‘A  is  not  other  than  B’ ; 
or  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  logical  self- 
consciousness  of  judgment,  ‘A  is  B,’  ‘It  is  false 
that  A is  not  B.’  To  Mill  such  ‘ ways  of  knowing  ’ 
are  merely  schemes  for  the  use  of  whatever  equiva- 
lent expressions  may  be  available  for  the  same 
fact.  To  Kant  they  suggest  distinct  jdans  of 
synthesis  in  the  interplay  between  sensibility  and 
understanding,  of  which  one  may  be  a reason  for 
the  other ; and  he  names  them  syllogisms  of  the 
understanding.  And  other  logicians  recognize  an 
internal  development  of  the  concepts  employed  in 
a judgment,  winch  alters  the  judgment  in  ‘type,’ 
but  not  in  ‘substance.’  There  may  thus  be  a 
change  from  a historical  import  to  a scientific, 
or  vice  versa : ‘ Some  sovereigns  are  tyrannical, 
A tyrant  may  have  sovereign  power.’  Or  a con- 
tradictory idea  may  arise  as  a species  comple- 
mentary within  an  implicit  genus : ‘ Lovers  are 
prone  to  jealousy.  Lovers  are  not  indifferent  to 
each  other’s  friendships  ’ ; though  the  formula  for 
this,  ‘ A is  B,  A is  not  other  than  B,’  is  considered 
meaningless  by  Kant. 

5.  Mediate  inference. — Where  the  new  way  of 
knowing  is  through  a concept  new  in  substance 
and  boundaries,  ‘ X is  P,’  ‘ S is  P,’  the  authorita- 
tiveness is  due  to  some  mediating  idea,  and  the 
inference  is  entitled  ‘ mediate.’ 
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A scheme  of  expressions  with  letters  as  symbols 
for  concepts  has  been  inherited  by  current  Logic 
from  Aristotle,  to  which  nearly  all  examples  of 
mediate  inference  can  by  ingenuity  be  made  to 
conform.  As  a personal  discipline  in  making  clear 
the  mediating  idea  that  is  employed  in  any  ex- 
ample, this  scheme  has  been  almost  universally 
commended  ; but  it  fails  to  make  clear  the  ground 
and  hazard  of  the  mediation.  And  its  rules  can 
justify  only  the  classifications  or  the  intensive 
subordinations  of  concepts  which  accompany  in- 
ferential belief.  That  ‘ All  men  are  mortal,  and 
the  king  is  a man  and  therefore  mortal,’  reveals 
‘ the  human  ’ as  mediating  idea,  and  arranges  king, 
man,  and  mortal  in  a classificatory  or  conceptual 
hierarchy.  That  ‘Alexander,  Muhammad,  and 
the  other  pensons  of  history  have  died,  and  these 
are  men,  and  therefore  man  is  mortal,’  reveals  the 
list  of  historical  persons  as  mediating  idea,  cor- 
relates the  list  with  ‘ man  ’ as  a class  concept,  and 
subordinates  this  to  ‘mortal.’  Nature,  however, 
as  Mill  contends,  has  not  arranged  all  the  objects 
of  the  universe  into  definite  a priori  classes  (Logic, 
people’s  ed.,  London,  1884,  ii.  2,  §2),  and  we  might 
add  that  neither  does  the  universe  present  itself 
as  a museum  of  permanently  assorted  attributes. 
And  it  is  only  inferential  predication  already 
accomplished  that  enables  us  to  systematize  our 
concep)ts  eitlier  in  extension  or  in  intension,  or  to 
correlate  a list  with  a concept. 

6.  Interpretative  deduction. — A more  material 
value  may  he  given  to  such  schemes,  as  rejiresent- 
ing  a ])lan  of  co-operation  between  different  minds 
in  building  up  a common  inferential  system.  The 
insight  transforming  incident  into  generalization 
or  law,  ‘ Man  is  mortal,’  may  he  accomplished  by 
one  mind  ; and  concrete  expectation  may  be  framed 
accordingly,  ‘The  king  is  mortal,’  by  another. 
The  rules  of  the  deductive  syllogism  mark  a divid- 
ing line  hetw'een  originative  and  interpretative 
thought  in  their  co-operative  function,  whether 
the  personality  requiring  the  distinction  he  that 
of  teacher  and  disciple,  audience  and  orator,  legis- 
lator and  magistrate,  earlier  and  later  self,  or  other- 
wise. Mill  considered  that  deductive  interpretation 
does  not  amount  to  inference  unless  there  is  a 
reference  hack  to  the  original  datum  for  the 
authoritative  rule  itself  (io,i7iC,  ii.  3,  § 4).  If,  how- 
ever, the  formula  of  authority  he  not  merely 
understood  as  a meaning,  hut  also  adopted  by  the 
interpreter  as  a conditioned  rule  for  his  own  beliefs, 
and  then  developed  into  a specific  belief  according 
to  the  rule,  there  really  arises  in  the  passage  from 
rule  to  instance  a ‘new  way  of  knowing.’  The 
traditional  maxim  for  the  deductive  sjdlogism — 
whatever  is  predicated  concerning  a class  dis- 
tributed may  be  predicated  in  like  manner  con- 
cerning anything  contained  therein  — does  not 
express  this.  But  Kant’s  maxim  does  : ^Yhatever 
fulfils  the  condition  of  a rule  falls  under  the  rule 
itself  (Logic,  § 57).  And  it  is  relatively  to  such 
inference  that  Gotama’s  inclusion  of  extrin.sic 
authority,  as  an  independent  source  of  knowledge, 
along  with  perception  and  intuition  may  he  still 
approved. 

7.  Demonstrative  deduction. — Independently  of 
authority  as  a source,  the  deductive  intersub- 
ordination of  concepts  also  represents  inference 
when  the  ‘conditions’  of  a rule  are  fixed  and  their 
fulfilment  exemplified,  intuitively,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  occasion  of  inference  is  what  has  been 
known  in  widely  separated  epochs  of  philosophy 
under  such  phrases  as  ‘ intrinsic  w'orth  of  a doc- 
trine’ (Gotama),  primary  scientific  principle  (Aris- 
totle), a priori  synthesis  (Kant).  Mill  as  an 
empiricist  in  eiustemology  would  reduce  this  kind 
of  inference  to  the  same  level  as  the  interpretative 
— a treatment  which  is  the  less  plausible  in  logic 


because  the  class  extensions  so  natural  and  useful 
in  the  interpretation  of  e.xperiential  knowledge 
are  here  a superfluous  gloss  on  the  demon.stration. 
It  is  as  ea.sy  to  see  that  a triangle  ABC,  con- 
structed in  Euclid’s  first  proposition,  is  equilateral, 
without  referring  to  anything  outside  that  figure, 
as  with  the  aid  of  generalizations. 

Where  intuition  fails  us,  and,  according  to  em- 
piricists, in  all  knowledge,  the  ultimate  occasion 
of  inference  that  is  not  merelj'  interpretative  mu.st 
be  the  coincidences  and  sequences  of  experience, 
and  the  ‘new  way  of  knowing’  converts  special 
features  of  these  into  a ‘ conditioned  rule  ’ for  our 
expectations.  The  universality  of  the  rule  is  not 
the  ‘ logical  ’ or  a priori  universality  conferred  by 
intuition  (Kant,  Logic,  § 81),  hut  analogous  to  it — 
a reaching  towards  ‘ tlie  thought  by  which  all 
things  through  all  are  guided  ’ in  the  riux  of  Hera- 
clitus. Inference  here  is  ‘ belief’  in  contrast  vith 
strict  knowledge  (cf.  art.  Belief  [Logical]) ; and 
Kant  entitles  it  ‘ sj'llogism  of  reflective  judgment.’ 

8.  Enumerative  induction. — Where  many  ex- 
periences repeat  the  connexion  of  some  attribute 
with  the  instances  of  a given  concept,  we  infer  the 
concept  as  the  condition  for  a rule  as  to  predicat- 
ing the  attribute.  The  concept  may  be  simple, 
‘Yellow  is  the  brightest  colour’;  or  it  may  be 
composite,  ‘ Metals  conduct  electricity.’ 

‘From  perception  memory  results,  and  from  repeated  recol- 
lections of  the  same  phenomenon  comes  experience  ; from 
experience,  or  from  the  entire  universal  which  is  retained  in 
the  soul  . . . comes  the  elementary  principle  of  art  and  science’ 
(Arist.  Anal.  J‘ost.  ii.  19). 

Becurrence  has  no  meaning  except  when  environ- 
ments or  specific  determinations  change,  but  it  is 
the  recurrence,  and  not  the  change,  that  ajqieals 
to  our  inferential  activity.  The  maxim  followed 
is  : Many  things  do  not  agree  in  one  characteristic 
without  a reason  (Kant,  Logic,  § 84).  The  number- 
ing of  recurrences  is,  for  progressive  intelligence, 
the  primitive  mode  of  inference  ; and  IMill  con- 
shlers  that  out  of  it  scientific  analysis  grows  as  an 
efi'ort  to  sustain  or  correct  a narrower  enumerative 
induction  by  a wider  (Logic,  iii.  3,  § 2).  And,  con- 
verting this  psychological  precedence  into  a logical 
one,  he  declares  that  the  distinctive  maxim  of 
scientific  analysis,  the  Law  of  Causation,  can  ‘ have 
no  better  foundation  ’ than  our  wider  faith  in  uni- 
formity as  mere  recurrence  (iii.  21,  § 2).  Ihit.  while 
faith  in  recurrence  is  an  indispensable  factor  in 
our  expectations  if  these  are  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  concrete  life,  its  authority  is  less  secure 
than  that  of  inference  from  change  of  environing 
circumstances  or  in  specific  determinations.  Bacon 
describes  it  as  ‘ puerile,  precarious,  and  exposed  to 
danger  from  contradictory  instances.’  Aristotle's 
doctrine  that  ‘ the  universal  becomes  evident  out 
of  a plurality  of  particulars  ’ must  be  supple- 
mented by  Bacon's,  that  the  evidence  depends  on 
‘rejections  and  due  exclusions’ (Aar.  Qrg.  i.  105). 
Curreiit  logic  prefers  to  justify  enumerative  induc- 
tion as  a nascent  causal  analj’sis,  and  so  reverses 
the  order  of  precedence  assigned  hj'  klill. 

9.  Eliminative  induction. — Where  the  instances 
of  a concept  difi'er  in  their  environing  circum- 
stances or  in  their  specific  determinations,  varia- 
tions that  are  concurrent  with  each  other  may 
become  condition  and  rule.  Friction  between 
flint  and  steel  is  an  incident  that  concurs  with 
heat;  minute  grooving  and  iridescent  colour  are 
specific  determinations  of  surface  that  concur  in 
mother-of-pearl.  IMill’s  two  types  of  elimination, 
entitled  ‘ klethod  of  Agreement’  and  ‘Method  of 
Difl'erence,’  are  ways  of  isolating  and  defining  such 
concurrences.  With  Agreement,  the  relation  be- 
comes isolated  by  reiieating  itself  throughout 
several  instances  while  any  passing  concurrence 
of  its  terms  with  other  circumstances  or  deter- 
minations is  inconstant.  The  condition  for  iri- 
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descent  colouring  of  a surface  cannot  be  tlie 
peculiar  chemical  composition  of  mother-of-pearl, 
for  the  colouring  appears  also  on  grooved  wax  or 
metal ; nor  can  it  be  molecular  consistence,  nor 
weight.  With  Difference,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
instance  or  species  of  the  concept  is  found  where 
the  concurrence  is  isolated  even  as  a passing  one. 
Only  friction  and  heat  distinguish  the  moment  of 
use  from  the  moment  of  rest,  in  flint  and  steel. 

Because  eliminative  induction  infers  a rule  of 
change  or  variation,  that  is  to  say,  a causal  or 
determinative  relationship  rather  than  a class 
attribute,  its  influence  on  our  concrete  life  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  enumerative  induction. 
The  latter  enables  us  to  select  from  among  means 
provided  by  Nature  the  best  for  our  end — c.17.,  the 
camel  for  desert  transport.  The  former  subserves 
the  invention  of  new  mechanisms  for  an  end — c.g., 
the  conversion  of  electric  strain  into  light,  heat, 
or  movement.  But  neither  of  the  two  ventures 
of  our  reason  can  thus  pass  freely  into  practical 
wisdom  without  the  co-operation  of  a further 
venture  which  constitutes  a distinct  species  of 
inference — the  analogical. 

10.  Analogy. — In  connexion  with  environments 
or  specific  determinations  that  remain  unchanged 
or  are  repeated,  the  partial  exemplification  of  a 
concept  is  the  condition  for  a rule  that  completes 
it.  Mars  is  habitable,  because  it  is  so  like  our 
habitable  earth.  Such  a venture  of  belief  fulfils 
the  same  function  in  practical  wisdom  as  the  a 
priori  construction  of  examples  fulfils  in  demon- 
strative science.  And  it  is  in  view  of  this  func- 
tion that  Aristotle  submerges  it  in  a double 
syllogism  which  he  entitles  ‘Example.’  War  be- 
tween Athens  and  Tliebes  would  be  calamitous, 
as  being  a border  war,  like  that  between  Thebes 
and  Phocis.  Gotama  classes  the  ‘ recognition  of 
likeness,’  not  as  an  inference,  but  as  an  indepen- 
dent source,  like  perception,  that  may  contribute 
to  inference.  Modern  Logic  allows  it  as  a kind  of 
inference,  or  at  least  as  an  independent  source  of 
inductive  hypothesis,  co-ordinate  with  enumerative 
ind,  ction  (C.  Sigwart,  Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1895,  § 83). 

Within  a sphere  of  belief  where  environments 
and  specific  determinations  are  sustained  by  pur- 
pose or  by  the  power  of  organic  life — e.g.,  when  we 
follow  judicial  precedents  or  recognize  physio- 
logical itunctions — we  may  justify  analogy  by  a 
maxim  corresponding  to  Kant’s  maxim  for  induc- 
tion : since  the  many  characteristics  do  not  unite 
in  one  thing  without  a reason  (cf.  Kant,  Logic, 
§ 83).  But  even  where  the  finality  which  unities 
a collocation  is  not  definable  in  terms  of  purpose  or 
of  life,  our  conceptual  faculty  still  demands,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  realism,  that  destiny  shall 
pre-ordain  the  repeated  exemplification  of  limited 
conceptions,  and  that  the  impending  shall  not  be 
infinite  in  surprise  (see  art.  Concept  ; and  cf. 
J.  Venn,  Empirical  Logic^,  1907,  eh.  4).  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  world  of  facts  follows,  as  Mill 
describes  it,  ‘ from  laws  of  causation  together  with 
a primeval  collocation  of  forces  that  is  inexpli- 
cable ’ {Logic,  iii.  5,  § 9). 

‘ It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  not  merely  do  general  laws 
hold  good  in  the  world,  while  the  arrangement  o(  facts  on 
account  of  which  a definite  form  of  actuality  flows  from  the 
laws  is  . . . given  over  to  chance,  uncontrolled  by  any  principle  ; 
but  rather  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  aforesaid  facts  also, 
a principle  (that  is  to  say,  an  ‘ Idea  ’)  is  effective,  and  that  this 
principle  fixes  beforehand  . . . the  whole  system  of  the  future 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  actualized’  (Lotze,  Outlines  of 
Logic,  Eng.  tr. , Boston,  1887,  § 62). 

Litkrature.  — This  is  co-extensive  with  systems  of  Logic. 
Among  recent  writers,  in  addition  to  those  quoted  above,  may 
be  mentioned  as  specially  important  on  the  nature  of  inference  : 
T.  H.  Green,  Lectures  on  Logic,  London,  1886  {Works,  ii.); 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  do.  1883  ; L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
Theory  of  Knoioledge,  do.  1896 ; J.  Dewey,  Studies  in  Logical 
Theory,  do.  1909;  EBrCt^  art.  ‘Logic’;  and  the  several  con- 


tributors to  the  Eneyclopoedia,  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  vol. 
i.,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1913.  Among  recent  German  writers,  W. 
Schuppe,  H.  Lotze,  W.  Wundt,  and  C.  Sigwart  are  most 
frequently  referred  to.  There  are  numerous  monographs  and 
essays  on  species  of  inference  specially  connected  with  philosophy 
or  with  particular  sciences.  J BbouGH. 

INFINITY. — The  problem  of  infinity  is  one  of 
considerable  complication  and  difficulty ; and  all 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  in  such  an  article  as  this  is 
tx)  give  some  account  of  the  place  of  the  conception 
in  the  development  of  human  thought,  to  indicate 
some  of  its  chief  difficulties,  and  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  met. 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  term.  — There  are  two 
senses  in  which  the  term  tends  to  be  used,  and  it 
is  very  important  to  distinguish  them.  It  may 
mean  simply  that  which  is  endless,  or  it  may  mean 
that  which  is  complete  or  perfect.  One  of  tlie 
simplest  illustrations  of  infinity  in  the  former 
sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  cardinal  num- 
bers. When  we  arrange  the  numbers  in  order — 
0,  1,  2,  3 . . . — it  is  evident  that  no  point  can  ever 
be  reached  at  whicli  the  series  can  be  regarded  as 
complete.  However  large  the  number  maj'  be  that 
we  have  reached  at  any  point,  it  is  always  possible 
to  add  one  more.  Hence  this  series  is  infinite,  in 
the  sense  that  it  never  reaches  an  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  circumference  of  a circle  may  be 
said  to  be  infinite,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  complete. 
It  seems  clear  that  these  two  senses  of  the  term 
are  not  identical,  and  are  even  in  some  respects 
opposed  to  one  another.  Yet  they  are  apt  to  be 
confounded. 

A simple  mathematical  instance  may  serve  to  bring  out  the 
reason  for  this.  The  series  1,  *,  J,  V . . . is  infinite  in  the 
former  of  the  two  senses.  Each  member  of  the  series  is  of 
*n-1 

the  form  1 su'd  t8e  value  of  n is  doubled  at  each  successive 

n 

step.  Here,  again,  however  large  n may  be  made,  it  is  always 
possible  to  double  it.  But,  in  this  case,  when  n is  made  very 

large,  the  value  of  iLzl  is  very  little  different  from  that  of  — ■ 
n n 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  2 is  the  ultimate  value  to  which  the 
series  is  approximating.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the 
form  that,  when  n becomes  infinite,  the  value  is  2.  Here 
the  series  is  represented  as  becoming  completed  when  it  reaches 
infinity.  The  endless  series  is  thus  regarded  as  reaching  an 
end,  in  which  it  is  completed.  A more  concrete  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  one  of  the  puzzles  that  were  put  forward  by 

Zeno  with  regard  to  motion — — If  a 

ADC  B 

body  moves  from  the  point  A to  the  point  B,  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  first  traverse  half  the  distance,  AC,  and  that  in  order 
to  do  this  it  must  first  traverse  the  half  of  that,  AD ; and  so  on, 
indefinitely.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  motion  from 
A to  B,  an  infinite  series  is  completed.  In  such  instances  the 
two  notions  of  endlessness  and  completion,  which  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  one  another,  are  somehow  brought  together. 

Another  illustration,  from  the  sphere  of  religion,  may  now  be 
given.  God  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  infinite,  in  the 
sense  of  having  no  assignable  end  as  regards  duration  of  exist- 
ence in  time  or  possibility  of  action.  He  has  been  said  to  be 
Eternal  and  Omnipotent.  These  attributes  may  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  simply  endlessness  with  respect  to  two  character- 
istics. They  may  be  taken  to  imply  that,  however  far  we  may 
go  back  in  His  history,  there  is  something  prior  to  the  point 
that  we  have  reached ; and,  however  far  we  might  go  forward, 
there  would  be  something  to  come  after ; and,  again,  that,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  action  that  is  performed  by  Him,  there 
is  something  greater  that  He  might  do.  Here  we  have  simply 
the  conception  of  endlessness.  But  God  has  also  been  repre- 
sented as  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  good ; and  it  is  clear, 
on  the  face  of  it,  that  these  are  qualitative  conceptions.  They 
do  not  mean  endlessly  wise  and  good,  but  completely  or  per- 
fectly wise  and  good.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  in  these  cases, 
that  what  is  meant  is  that,  however  wise  or  good  God  may  be 
at  any  particular  point,  He  has  alwaj-s  the  possibility  of  being 
still  wiser  or  better.  The  meaning  would  seem  to  be  rather 
that  at  every  point  His  wisdom  and  goodness  are  complete  or 
perfect.  But,  as  perfection  with  regard  to  duration  and  action 
tends  to  be  thought  of  as  implying  endlessness,  perfection  with 
regard  to  wisdom  and  goodness  is  apt  to  be  vaguely  conceived 
in  a similar  way. 

How  far  the  term  ‘ infinite  ’ is  rightly  applied  to 
any  form  of  perfection  is  a question  for  further 
consideration.  In  the  meantime  it  may  suffice  to 
note  that  the  conception  of  endlessness  appears  to 
he  applicable  only  to  things  that  consist  of  numer- 
able parts.  If  there  are  any  things  that  do  not 
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consist  of  numerable  parts,  tliey  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  finite  or  infinite,  in  the  purely  quanti- 
tative sense  of  the  word.  This  appears  to  be  true 
of  goodness,  wisdom,  beauty,  colour ; and,  in 
general,  of  all  things  that  are  essentially  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative.  But  it  is  com- 
mon to  apply  the  term  ‘infinite’  to  such  things 
when  they  liave  a high  degree  of  perfection — as  in 
such  phrases  as  ‘inlinite  penetration,’  ‘infinitely 
pure,’  and  the  like.  As  the  term  means  primarily 
‘endless,’  it  may  be  best  to  use  it  only  in  this 
sense ; but,  as  the  two  meanings  are  not  always 
easy  to  disentangle,  the  more  qualitative  sense  of 
the  term  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

2.  History  of  the  conception.— At  a very  early 
period  in  Greek  speculation  we  find  traces  of  the 
conception  that  the  universe  is  to  be  regarded  as 
formed  from  a material  that  is  in  some  sense 
boundless.  Anaximander,  in  particular,  took  this 
as  his  starting-point,  and  thought  of  the  different 
forms  of  existence  as  having  been  ‘separated  out’ 
from  a vague  and  chaotic  mass  to  which  no  definite 
bounds  could  be  assigned.  What  we  have  here  is 
perhaps  rather  the  conception  of  the  indefinite  than 
that  of  the  infinite  ; but  the  transition  is  easy  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  seem  to  see  it  being 
made  most  clearly  in  the  development  of  the 
Pythagorean  school.  It  would  appear  that  the 
fundamental  view  of  the  early  Pythagoreans  was 
that  a boundless  material,  described  as  rb  iLirapov, 
received  definite  form  through  the  imposition  of 
limits.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  form 
of  the  doctrine  that  ‘determination  is  negation.’ 
Against  this  may  be  set  the  Eleatic  doctrine,  which 
involves  the  denial  of  negativity.  According  to 
the  view  of  Parmenides,  reality  is  to  be  thought  of 
as  always  definite,  and  not  boundless.  It  is  com- 
pared to  a well-rounded  sphere.  Here  we  may 
perhaps  recognize  the  first  statement  of  the  con- 
ception of  a pei'/fect  whole,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a 
chaotic  mass.  Melissus,  however,  appears  to  have 
urged  that  this  perfect  whole  should  be  conceived 
as  infinitely  extended  both  in  time  and  in  space, 
thus  bringing  together  the  two  conceptions  of  the 
complete  and  the  endless.  But  it  was  apparently 
Zeno  who  first  realized  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  conception  of  the  infinite.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  way  in  which  he  brought 
out  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  recognition  that 
the  space  through  which  a body  moves  may  be 
regarded  as  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision.  His 
familiar  paradoxes— that  ‘the  flying  arrow  rests,’ 
and  that  ‘ Achilles  could  never  overtake  a tortoise  ’ 
— were  evidently  intended  to  emphasize  the  same 
difficulty.  The  service  which  Zeno  rendered  to 
exact  thought  by  the  statement  of  such  difficulties 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  Atomiats,  how- 
ever, whose  views  were  developed  from  I'ellexion 
on  the  points  brought  out  by  the  Eleatics,  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  much  account  of  the  problems 
of  Zeno  when  they  postuhated  an  infinite  space  and, 
apparently,  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  moving  in 
the  void,  though,  no  doubt,  they  gained  something 
by  avoiding  the  conception  of  the  infinitely  little. 
In  the  later  developments  of  Greek  thought,  espe- 
cially under  the  influence  of  Socrates  and  his 
school,  the  conception  of  endlessness  becomes  rela- 
tively unimportant ; and  its  place  may  be  said  to 
be  taken  by  the  thought  of  perfection.  This  change 
is  perhaps  partly  due  to  Parmenides,  but  appears 
to  be  more  directly  traceable  to  the  speculations  of 
Anaxagoras.  The  view  that  Mind  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  principle  of  order  was  readily  interpreted  as 
implying  that  determination  is  not  merely  negation 
or  limitation,  but  is  due  rather  to  the  elibvt  after 
perfection.  The  ‘ Form  of  Good  ’ thus  comes  to 
be  the  central  conce])tion,  as  it  is  especially  with 
Plato  ; and  the  material  tends  to  bo  thought  of 


only  as  something  by  which  the  working  out  of 
the  Good  is  in  some  way  limited.  This  maj’  almo.st 
be  .said  to  involve  the  inversion  of  Pythagoreanism 
— an  inversion  which  comes  out  mo.st  lietinitely  in 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  Form  has  now 
become  the  positive  aspect,  and  the  Matter  is  the 
negative  by  which  it  is  limited ; and  that  which  is 
thus  limited  is  no  longer  the  boundless,  but  the 
perfect. 

This  brief  sketch  must  suffice  as  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  conceptions  of  endlessne.s-: 
and  perfection  first  came  into  prominence  in  Euro, 
pean  speculation.  The  most  definite  ai  tempt  to 
combine  the  two  conceptions  is  found  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Cartesian  school.  The  most  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Cartesians  is  that  the 
absolutely  perfect  must  be  thought  of  as  e.xisting. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  is  maintained  cannot 
be  considered  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
absolutely  perfect  is  regarded  as  the  standanl  by 
reference  to  which  all  other  things  are  deterniin  ■!. 
But  this  standard  tends  to  be  thought  of  as  bound- 
less. Space  is  conceived  as  an  infinite  whole,  and 
all  other  realities  are  thought  of  on  the  analog}' 
of  space.  This  is  most  definitely  the  case  in  the 
philosophy  of  S]unoza,  in  which  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  Cartesians  are  most  logicallv 
developed.  Thus  the  perfect  comes  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  boundless,  and  everything  determin- 
ate is  regarded  as  involving  negation.  Leibniz 
corrected  this  tendency  by  treating  space  as  a 
confused  mode  of  thought,  and  by  definitely  re- 
introducing the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Good. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  he  sought  to  give  a positive 
significance  to  the  conception  of  the  infinitely 
little,  and  thus  revived  those  problems  which  had. 
on  the  whole,  lain  in  abeyance  since  the  time  of 
Zeno. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely  little  were 
strikingly  set  forth  by  Kant  in  his  first  two  anti- 
nomies. The  main  point  there  urged  is  that  the 
conceptions  of  infinite  extent  and  infinite  division 
involve  the  recognition  of  a completed  endles^ness, 
which  is  self-contradictory.  Reflexion  on  this  led 
HegeP  to  regard  the  simply  endless  (schlecht  iin- 
endlic.h)  - as  an  incorrect  conception  to  take  as  the 
opposite  of  the  finite.  The  positively  infinite, 
according  to  him,  means  that  which  is  complete  ; 
but  he  urged  further  that  the  complete  should  not 
be  simply  opposed  to  the  incomplete,  but  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  including  it.  The  perfect 
whole  necessarily  includes  parts  which,  regarded  in 
abstraction  from  the  whole,  are  imperfect.  It  is  iu 
this  way  that  his  conception  of  perfection  difl'ers 
from  those  of  Plato  and  Leibniz.  Thus  conceived, 
however,  the  perfect  is  not,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
regarded  as  boundless. 

More  recentl}'  t he  conception  of  infinity  ha.s  been 
largely  dealt  with  from  the  more  purely  mathe- 
matical side.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into 
any  full  consideration  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.  The  most  important  result 
would  seem  to  lie  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  infinity,  as  employed  in  mathematics, 
is  not  that  of  simple  endlessness,  but  rather  that  of 
a definite  kind  of  endlessness,  due  to  the  formal 
working  out  of  some  system  of  relations.  The 
infinite  thus  comes  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  indefinite.  Every  infinity  that  has  mathe- 
matical significance  is  a definite  infinity  ; and  there 

1 Hegel's  distinction  wus  partly  anticipalcil  l>y  Spinoza  and, 
more  dotlnitely,  by  I.eibni*. 

'^Sometimes,  not  <piite  lm(>pily,  tranelatcd  ‘bad  inlinite. 
Sehlecht,  aa  Hutchison  Stirling  pointed  out  (Secret  of  Ileftel, 
new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  ISnS,  p.  66.S),  has  hero  its  original  meaning 
of  'simplv' — as  it  still  has  in  schtechthin.  Stirling  translates 
it  ‘downright.’  But  Hegel  seems  to  have  been  punning.  He 
intended  the  term  to  convey  the  implication  of  ‘bad’  or 
‘ vicious  ’ os  well.  Ho  calls  it  also  ‘ negative.’ 
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are  as  many  different  infinities  as  there  are  systems 
of  relations  that  can  he  worked  out  without  limit. 

A simple  case  of  this  is  found  in  the  conception  of  a part 
that  is  exactly  similar  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a part. 
A Thus,  if  the  small  square  B is  exactly 

similar  to  the  large  square  A,  its 
similarity  implies  that  it  also  will  have 
a part  C which  is  exactly  similar  to 
itself  and  to  A.  C also  must  have  a 
similar  part,  and  so  on  ivithout  end. 
The  endles.sness  arises  liere  from  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  relation 
of  similarity  ; and  the  constant  repeti- 
tion is  necessitated  by  the  statement 
of  the  first  relation.  This  particular 
case  has  a special  interest  from  the  way 
in  ivhich  it  has  been  applied  by  Royce  to  the  relation  between 
the  universe  and  its  parts. 

3.  Critical  summary. — We  may  now  consider 
more  definitely  the  exact  significance  which  the 
conception  of  infinity  has  for  us  at  the  present 
time.  In  doing  so,  we  may  set  aside  the  concep- 
tion of  perfection  and  also  the  conception  of  simple 
endlessness,  and  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
definite  conception  of  an  endlessness  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  -working  out  of  a system  of  relations. 

It  seems  clear  that  certain  systems  of  relations 
do  lead  us  into  an  infinite  series.  The  instance 
already  referred  to  is  evidently  such  a case,  and  it 
seems  to  have  a large  range  of  possible  api^lications 
— e.y.,  to  the  parts  into  which  the  path  of  a mov- 
ing body  may  be  subdivided,  and  the  like.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  we  should  consider  the 
exact  significance  of  this  conception. 

There  are  three  main  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
regarded.  It  may  be  contended  (1)  that  such 
mathematical  determinations  are  essentially  sub- 
jective, and  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
objective  validity ; (2)  that  they  express  definite 
characteristics  of  existing  things  ; or  (3)  that  they 
are  hypotheses  having  a certain  objective  signifi- 
cance, but  not  necessarily  having  any  direct 
application  to  particular  existences.  To  discuss 
these  views  thoroughly  would  involve  a meta- 
physical investigation  of  the  meaning  of  reality, 
and  of  the  place  of  mathematical  determinations 
in  it.  It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  first 
view  at  least  appears  to  be  erroneous.  It  connects 
with  such  theories  as  those  of  Berkeley  and  Hume 
and  the  modern  pragmatists ; and  it  falls  to  the 
ground  along  with  the  general  doctrines  of  sub- 
jective idealism.  The  arguments  of  Frege  and 
others  have  probably  convinced  most  people  that 
mathematical  determinations  cannot  be  regarded 
as  purely  subjective.  Hence  we  are  left  to  choose 
between  the  other  two  views.  The  former  of  them 
appears  to  err  by  overlooking  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  possible  or  hypothetical  and  the  actual 
or  existent,  or,  in  other  words,  between  what  is 
formally  valid  and  what  applies  to  particular  con- 
crete objects.  Any  hypothesis,  or  (in  Meinong’s 
language)  ‘ Annahme,’  is  no  doubt,  in  a certain 
sense,  objective.  It  is  a real  meaning,  and  is 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  are  involved  in  that 
meaning.  The  thought  of  a centaur,  for  instance, 
is  subject  to  the  determinations  that  are  implied 
in  a definite  union  of  certain  characteristics  of 
horse  and  man.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  we  know, 
centaurs  do  not  exist  and  never  have  existed  ; or, 
if  a mathematical  mode  of  expression  is  preferred, 
we  may  say  that  the  number  of  existing  centaurs 
is  zero.  Similarly,  it  may  be  asked,  with  reference 
to  any  other  hypothetical  determination,  how  far 
it  can  be  applied  to  any  existing  things.  In  some 
cases  undoubtedly  a direct  application  can  be  made, 
whereas  in  other  cases  this  is  not  legitimate.  For 
instance,  any  number  is  capable  of  subdivision  ; 
and  tliere  are  some  numerable  things  to  which  such 
subdivision  is  immediately  applicable.  A flock  of 
100  sheep,  for  instance,  can  readily  be  divided  into 
two  halves ; and  each  half  can  again  be  subdivided 


into  two.  But  the  flocks  thus  formed  could  not 
again  be  cut  into  two  equal  portions  without 
destroying  some  of  the  sheep.  Yet  the  concejJtion 
of  such  a subdivision  has  a real  meaning  ; and, 
though  it  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the  sheep,  it 
may  be  applicable  to  some  special  aspect  of  them 
[e.g.,  their  price).  Similarly,  the  conception  of  an 
endless  number  has  a real  mathematical  signifi- 
cance ; but  the  question  remains  to  what  par- 
ticular objects,  if  any,  that  conception  is  directly 
applicable. 

Some  illustrations  may  serve  to  make  this  clear.  Take  the 
case,  previously  referred  to,  of  an  object  that  contains  a part 
exactly  similar  to  itself.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  we  are  led 
to  the  conception  of  an  endless  series.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
quite  definite  and  objective.  But  the  question  remains  wheilier 
we  can  point  to  any  existing  object  that  contains  a part  exactly 
similar  to  itself.  It  has  iieen  suggested  that  such  an  object 
would  be  provided  if  within  any  country  a perfectly  accurate 
map  of  that  country  were  constructed,  showing  every  detail. 
For  such  a map,  being  perfectly  accurate,  would  contain,  among 
other  things,  a representation  of  itself ; and  the  map  of  the  map 
would,  of  course,  contain  another  similar  map  within  it,  and 
so  on  without  end.  But  this  is  manifestly  an  unreal  illustra- 
tion. A picture  always  represents  something  other  than  itself. 
Further,  no  materials  could  be  provided  by  which  such  a 
detailed  map  could  be  constructed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
conception  is,  no  doubt,  objective,  in  the  sense  that  it  conveys 
an  intelligible  meaning.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that,  if  it  is 
true  to  hold  that  when  I know  anything  I know  that  I know  it, 
then  it  must  also  be  true  that  1 know  that  I know  that  I know 
it,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This  is  a better  illustration ; for, 
in  this  case,  there  is  no  definite  limit  that  can  be  set  to  this 
knowledge  of  knowledge.  The  knowledge  is  actual,  however, 
only  in  so  far  as  we  produce  it  by  reflexion  ; and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  should  soon  tire  of  this  reflective  process.  Another 
illustration  that  has  been  given  is  that  of  two  mirrors  facing  one 
another.  Each  mirror  contains  a reflexion  of  the  other,  and  in 
this  reflexion  there  is  an  image  of  itself,  and  so  on  without  end. 
But  this  also  is  unreal.  The  conditions  of  the  reflexion  of  light 
would  not  allow  the  process  to  go  on  bej’ond  a certain  point. 
Another  ingenious  application  of  the  conception  of  endlessness 
has  been  given  by’  B.  Russell  in  his  statement  of  the  problem 
which  he  has  called  ‘ the  Tristram  Shandy  ’ : 1 ‘ Tristram  Shandy, 
as  we  know,  took  two  years  to  write  the  first  two  days  of  hiis 
life,  and  lamented  that,  at  this  rate,  material  would  accumulate 
faster  than  he  could  deal  with  it,  so  that  he  could  never  come  to 
an  end.  No  w,  I maintain  that,  if  he  had  lived  for  ever,  and  not 
wearied  of  his  task,  then,  even  if  his  life  had  continued  as 
eventfully  as  it  began,  no  part  of  his  biography  would  have 
remained  unwritten.’  This  seems  to  be  a clear  case  of  a reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  attempt  to  apply  the  mathematical  concep- 
tion of  infinity  directly  to  a concrete  problem.  For,  however 
convincing  the  mathematical  reasoning  may  be,  it  is  surely 
obvious  that  the  conclusion  must  be  wrong.  The  longer  Tris- 
tram Shandy  lived,  the  more  would  he  be  behindhand  with  his 
biography.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a clearer 
instance  to  show  that  the  mathematical  conception  of  infinity 
has  only  a formal  validity’,  and  that  its  applicability  to  any 
concrete  case  must  be  tested  by  other  considerations.  Every 
existing  thing  excludes  certain  abstract  possibilities.  This  is  at 
least  one  of  the  senses  in  which  we  may  interpret  the  saying 
that  ‘ determination  is  negation.’ 

Witli  this  general  view  in  mind,  we  may  notv 
consider  briefly  some  of  the  chief  cases  to  which 
the  conception  of  endlessness  has  been  thought  to 
be  applicable. 

4.  Infinite  extension. — The  conception  of  infinite 
extension  is  commonly  thought  to  be  applicable  to 
things  in  space  ^ and  to  events  in  time,  and  also  to 
the  series  of  conditions  (whether  temporal  or  not) 
upon  which  existing  things  are  dependent.  It 
might  be  supposed  to  be  applicable  also  to  series 
of  degrees  and  qualities  (e.g.,  degrees  of  heat  or 
shades  of  colour).  From  a formal  point  of  vierv,  it 
is  evident  that'  there  is  no  reason  for  stopping 
short  anywhere  in  such  relations  as  that  of  before 
and  after,  side  by  side,  greater  and  less  in  degree, 
more  and  less  of  particular  qualities,  or  causal 
antecedent  and  consequent.  Hoyvever  far  we  may 
proceed  in  the  application  of  these  relations,  it 
appears  to  be  ahvays  possible  to  think  of  a further 
extension  ; and  it  seems  quite  arbitrary  to  stop  at 
any  particular  point.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  there  is  an  endless  number  of  existent  cases 
that  can  be  determined  by  these  formal  relations. 

1 Principles  of  Mathematics,  London,  1903,  p.  358. 

2 Jonathan  Edwards  has  an  ingenious  argument  gainst  the 
application  of  infinity  to  spatial  objects.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  convincing.  See  U'ort’s,  London,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  cclxii. 
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In  the  case  of  the  alphabet,  B comes  after  A and 
before  C,  but  there  is  no  letter  prior  to  A.  Here 
the  limitation  is  arbitrary  ; i.e.,  it  is  dependent  on 
a human  convention.  On  the  other  hand,  grey  is 
darker  than  white  and  lighter  than  black,  but 
there  is  nothing  darker  than  black  or  lighter  than 
white.  The  fact  that  this  particular  scale  of 
qualities  has  two  ends  is  not  arbitrary,  like  the 
similar  limitation  of  the  alphabet ; but  the  limita- 
tion seems  to  be  quite  as  definite.  Similarly,  red 
and  blue  appear  to  present  tliemselves  as  end- 
points in  a scale  of  colour-qualities.  May  it  not, 
in  like  manner,  be  the  case  that  there  is  some 
occurrence  that  has  nothing  before  it,  that  there  is 
some  star  that  has  nothing  due  west  of  it,  that 
there  is  some  happening  that  has  no  determining 
antecedent,  and  so  on  in  otlier  instances  2 There 
are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  in  conceiving  any  such 
end-points.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  spatial 
extension  was  vividly  stated  by  Lucretius.*  He 
supposed  himself  to  stand  at  an  extreme  end  of 
the  physical  universe — say,  at  its  extreme  western 
verge — and  to  shoot  an  arrow  outwards.  What,  lie 
asks,  is  to  prevent  liim  from  doing  so  ? The  answer 
seems  clearly  to  be  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
formal  constitution  of  space  to  prevent  him  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  physically  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  to  the  extreme  verge  or  to 
shoot  his  arrow  outwards.  Tliough  tliere  is  nothing 
in  the  form  of  space  to  prevent  him,  there  may  be 
son,e<  hing  in  the  general  conditions  of  the  Cosmos. 
A more  serious  difficulty  was  urged  by  Kant  in 
the  case  of  time.  He  contended  that  we  could  not 
suppose  a first  occurrence  in  time,  because  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  it  to  happen  at  one  point  in 
time  rather  than  at  any  otlier.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  this  is  not  a diliiculty  with  regard 
to  the  temporal  series  as  such,  but  rather  with 
regard  to  the  causal  series.  If  causation  is  con- 
ceived, as  Kant  conceived  it,  as  temporal  sequence, 
the  first  member  in  the  series  of  causes  would  be 
unexplained.  If,  however,  the  causal  series  is 
thought  of  in  a different  way — e.g.,  teleologically 
— this  diliiculty  would  disapiiear.  In  a teleological 
series  there  may  be  a reason  for  beginning  at  one 
point  rather  than  at  another.  What  is  necessary 
is  only  that  something  should  be  taken  as  self- 
explanatory  or  causa  sui.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
fall  within  our  present  scope  to  consider  whether 
this  is  a legitimate  hypothesis.  It  is  enough  to 
urge  that  it  is  a conceivable  one.  If  this  is  granted, 
all  the  series  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
might  be  supposed  to  be  finite,  i.e.,  not  endlessly 
extended. 

But,  of  course,  this  does  not  prove  that  they  are 
finite.  It  may  still  be  asked  whether  there  is  any 
real  objection  to  the  supposition  that  they  may 
be  endless.  The  chief  objection  appears  to  be 
the  one  that  was  urged  by  Kant  with  reference  to 
the  particular  case  of  time — viz.  that  the  sup- 
position of  an  endless  series  which  is  actually 
completed  seems  to  be  self-contradictory.  If  we 
say  that,  however  great  anything  may  be,  there 
is  always  something  else  that  is  greater',  we  seem 
to  be  in  ellect  stating  that  there  both  is  and  is  not 
something  which  is  greatest.  If  there  is  a greatest 
— viz.  the  infinitely  great — the  series  is  not  end- 
less ; if  there  is  not  a greatest,  the  series  is  incom- 
plete. Similarly,  if  we  say  that  every  ground  has 
another  ground,  we  seem  to  be  saying  both  that 
there  is  and  that  there  is  not  an  ultimate  ground. 
But,  it  may  be  urged,  does  not  the  conception  of 
a limited  whole  involve  difficulties  quite  as  great? 
Not,  it  would  seem,  if  some  real  ground  can  be 
assigned  for  the  limitation.  In  most  cases  of 
limitation,  tlie  limits  seem  arbitrary  or  imper- 
fectly explained.  Why,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
1 ric  Rerum  Natura,  i.  9CS-973. 


asked,  are  there  only  three  dimensions  in  space 
as  commonly  conceived  in  the  interpretation  oi  the 
pffiysical  system  ? Why  is  there  only  a limited 
number  of  possible  colour-experiences?  Perhaps 
grounds  could  be  given  for  such  limitations.  At 
any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  no  ground  could  be  given  for  the  limitation 
of  any  particular  series  of  concrete  things.  The 
conception  of  limits  to  existence  in  time  is  i)erhaps 
the  most  difficult.  For  some  considerations  bear- 
ing upon  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  art. 
Eteenity. 

5.  Infinite  division. — The  objections  to  endless 
division  are  even  more  apparent  than  those  to 
endless  extension.  It  involves  the  same  difficulty 
of  the  completion  of  an  endless  series ; but  it  has 
a further  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  limiting 
conception  that  is  involved  in  it.  When  we  think 
of  anything  as  being  divided  without  end,  the 
ultimate  parts  have  to  be  conceived  as  infiuitelj- 
little.  Now  the  infinitely  little  seems  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  zero ; and  zero  seems  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  non-existent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  grounds  that  lead  us  to 
postulate  endless  division  are  in  some  respects 
more  cogent  than  those  that  lead  us  to  the  con- 
ception of  infinite  extension.  We  start  in  tliis 
case  with  a completed  whole,  so  that  at  least  its 
completion  cannot  be  questioned  ; and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  stopping  at  any  point  in 
its  subdivision.  Hence  Kant  urged  that,  in  the 
case  of  division,  the  series  must  be  supposed  to  be 
actually  infinite,  and  not  merelj-  indelinitelj'  ex- 
tensible. But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Kant's 
argument  depends  upon  the  homogeneity  of  the 
whole  that  is  to  be  divided.  And  this  is  where 
the  W'eakness  of  the  argument  lies.  If  we  assume 
that  a given  whole  is  homogeneous  throughout,  we 
are  assuming  that  it  is  divisible  throughout.  The 
real  question  is  whether  any  given  whole  is  homo- 
geneous. Now,  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  make  any  such  assumption  in  the 
case  of  degrees  and  qualities.  An  intense  heat 
does  not  appear  to  be  made  up  of  a number  of 
smaller  he.ats ; nor  does  it  seem  legitimate  to  say 
that  the  distinction  between  any  intensity  and  the 
next  intensity  below  it  is  the  same  as  the  distinc- 
tion between  any  other  intensity  and  the  next 
below  it.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  say  that  the 
distinction  between  blue  and  green  is  the  same 
as  that  between  green  and  yellow.  Hence  in  such 
cases  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  ground  for  the 
postulation  of  an  infinite  series  of  homogeneous 
units  within  a given  whole.  Moreover,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  recognizable  distinctions  in 
degrees  and  qualities,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
number  is  finite.  Similarly,  modern  physical 
science  tends  more  and  more  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  view'  that  physical  bodies  can  bo  indefinitely 
divided  into  homogeneous  iiarts.  Bather  it  seems 
at  least  probable  that  physical  bodies  consist  of 
parts  which  cannot  themselves  be  described  as 
physical  bodies.  If  so,  the  argument  from  homo- 
geneity is  not  cogent.  There  may  bo  parts  that 
are  not  capable  of  further  subdivision.  Similarly, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  conception 
is  applicable  to  conscious  states.  An  expierience  of 
pleasure,  for  instance,  does  not  appear  to  be  c.ap- 
able  of  subdivision  into  a number  of  homogeneous 
parts. 

The  strongest  case  is  probably  that  of  motion, 
to  which  reference  has  alreaily  been  made.  When 
any  body  moves  from  one  jioint  to  another,  it  is 
certainly  natural  to  think  ot  it  as  passing  through 
an  indefinite  number  of  intervening  positions  ; and 
it  is  here  that  we  come  upon  the  paradoxes  of 
Zeno.  With  regard  to  Achilles  and  Ihe  tortoise, 
however,  it  seems  clear  that  the  motion  does  not 
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consist  of  homogeneous  parts.  Both  of  these  mov- 
ing bodies  would  presumably  advance  step  by  step. 
This  suggests  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be 
the  case  that  all  motion  is  discontinuous.  If  so, 
we,  of  course,  come  upon  one  of  the  other  para- 
doxes of  Zeno,  viz.  that  ‘the  flying  arrow  rests.’ 
If  the  flight  of  the  arrow  is  discontinuous,  this  may 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  it  is  successively 
at  the  points  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  but  is  never  moving 
between  them.  But  is  this  a serious  objection? 
If  it  occupies  these  points  successively,  it  does 
move  from  one  to  another.  Its  motion  would 
not  be  made  any  the  less  real  by  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  occupy  any  intervening  positions.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  cardinal  number  between  two 
and  three  does  not  make  the  transition  frojn  two 
to  three  any  the  less  real.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  may  serve  to  show  that  there  is  no  real 
reason  for  denying  that  the  number  of  parts  in  the 
subdivision  of  any  concrete  thing  may  be  finite. 

6.  Infinite  attributes. — The  conception  of  in- 
finity— especially  in  the  Cartesian  school,  where  it 
was  most  freely  applied — has  been  specially  used 
as  a determination  of  the  idea  of  God.  In  this 
use  it  is  generally  regarded  as  being  applicable 
to  certain  attributes,  of  which  the  chief  are  know- 
ledge, power,  and  goodness.  Temporal  and  spatial 
infinity  have  also  been  frequently  ascribed  to  God  ; 
but  with  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  further. 
The  other  three  forms  of  infinity  call  for  some 
notice.  As  regards  the  first,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  if  infinite  is  interpreted  as  meaning  bound- 
less, infinite  knowledge  would  seem  to  mean  the 
knowledge  of  an  endless  number  of  things.  Now, 
there  is  evidently  a sense  in  which  any  one  who 
has  a clear  apprehension  of  number  at  all  does 
know  an  infinite  number.  A competent  mathe- 
matician may  be  said  to  know  all  conceivable 
numbers,  since  the  formation  of  numbers  depends 
upon  a single  principle  ; and,  if  it  be  allowed  that 
an  infinite  number  is  conceivable,  the  mathematician 
knows  that.  But  he  does  not  know  all  the  rela- 
tions that  might  be  ascertained  as  holding  between 
different  numbers.  Infinite  knowledge  would  pre- 
sumably include  this.  It  would  also  include  a 
full  apprehension  of  the  temporal,  spatial,  causal, 
intensive,  and  qualitative  orders,  and  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  existences,  and  of  all  the  relations 
that  could  be  ascertained  as  holding  within  or 
between  these  various  types ; and  this  kind  of 
knowledge  might  be  held  to  be  boundless.  As 
regards  particular  existences,  the  knowledge  of 
these  would  not  be  boundless,  unless  the  things 
to  be  known  are  boundless — which  is  at  least 
doubtful ; but  it  would  include  the  apprehension 
of  every  particular  thing  that  actually  does  exist. 
In  this  respect  it  would  be  all-inclusive,  but  not 
endless. 

Infinite  power  is  more  difficult  to  interpret  when 
infinity  is  understood  in  the  sense  of  endlessness. 
Some  writers  have  interpreted  it  in  a way  that 
seems  to  lead  to  absurdity.  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart,’^ 
for  instance,  takes  it  as  meaning  the  possibility 
of  bringing  about  anything,  however  self-contra- 
dictory it  may  be — of  making  black  white,  good 
evil,  the  existent  non-existent,  the  infinite  finite, 
2 -1-2=5  or  100,  and  so  forth.  This,  however, 
seems  meaningless.  A being  infinitely  powerful  in 
this  sense  might  evidently  also  be  lacking  in  all 
power.  Such  a being  would  be,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  unconditioned  or  indeterminate.  We  might, 
however,  interpret  infinite  power  as  meaning  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  whatever  is  chosen. 
It  would  then  be  limited  by  tlie  condition  that 
what  is  chosen  is  not  evil  or  absurd — i.e.,  it  would 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  conceptions  of 
infinite  goodness  and  knowledge.  Infinite  power, 
1 Some  Dogmas  of  Religion,  London,  1906,  oh.  vi. 


thus  interpreted,  would  be  boundless,  if  there  is  an 
endless  number  of  things  to  be  chosen. 

Infinite  goodness,  again,  interpreted  as  bound- 
less, would  seem  to  mean  the  choice  of  what  is 
best  in  every  case.  If  tlie  number  of  cases  is 
endless,  the  choices  would  be  endless.  In  dealing 
with  goodness,  however,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
regard  the  attribute  as  essentially  qualitative. 
The  attitiide  of  always  choosing  the  best  seems 
to  be  in  itself  a simple  determination  of  will  or 
character.  It  does  not  really  consist  of  a number 
of  distinct  things.  The  endlessness  lies  only  in 
the  number  of  cases  to  which  the  one  principle  of 
choice  may  be  applied.  Hence  it  seems  better  to 
speak  of  perfect  goodness  than  of  endless  goodness. 

And  this  suggests  the  question  whether  the  same 
is  not  really  true  of  the  other  attributes  as  well. 
If  infinite  power  means  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  what  is  chosen  as  best,  this  also  does  not 
seem  necessarily  to  involve  in  itself  anything  that 
is  endless,  though  there  may  be  an  endless  number 
of  things  in  which  the  potentiality  is  displayed. 
Similarly,  infinite  knowledge  might  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  complete  insight  into  the  conditions 
on  which  anything  is  to  be  known.  A thoroughly 
skilled  mathematician  might  in  this  sense  have 
infinite  knowledge  within  his  own  domain,  and  yet 
not  have  an  endless  number  of  facts  present  to  his 
mind.  It  may  be  urged,  therefore,  that  it  is  better 
to  apply  the  conception  of  perfection,  rather  than 
that  of  endlessness,  in  the  interpretation  of  all 
these  attributes. 

It  is  perhaps  partly  the  difficulty  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conception  of  endlessness  that  has  led 
some  writers  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a ‘ finite 
God.’^  If  an  infinite  God  exists,  it  seems  clear 
that  such  a being  must  be  thought  of  as  complete  ; 
yet  it  is  difficult — if  not  self-contradictory — to 
think  of  anything  that  is  endless  as  being  complete. 
It  is,  however,  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
perfection  that  the  conception  of  a finite  God  has 
been  brought  forward.  It  is  urged  that  what  we 
know  about  the  imperfections  of  the  world  forces 
us  to  believe  that,  if  there  is  a God  at  all,  He  is 
either  not  perfect  in  goodness  or  not  perfect  in 
knowledge  or  in  power.  But  the  consideration  of 
this  question  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article. 

7.  The  infinity  of  the  Cosmos.— It  is  evident 
that,  in  a certain  sense,  the  Cosmos  includes  the 
endless ; for  it  includes  number,  and  number  is 
endless.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however, 
that  the  Cosmos  contains  an  endless  number  of 
existences.  This  distinction  has  been  partly  brought 
out  in  the  present  article ; but  to  explain  it  fully 
would  require  a careful  consideration  of  the 
distinction  between  existence  and  reality.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  here  that  existence  seems  to  present 
itself  as  a selection  from  a larger  realm  of  possi- 
bility. If  W'e  mean  by  existence  that  which  occurs 
in  the  time  order,  within  which  our  own  conscious 
experience  falls,  it  seems  clear  that  some  things — 
e.g.,  perfect  knowledge,  goodness,  and  power — 
may  be  real,  though  they  do  not  in  that  sense 
exist.  Again,  there  is  a sense  in  which  an5ffhing 
that  is  conceivable  may  be  said  to  be  real.  If  it 
is  conceivable,  it  is  really  conceivable ; and  the 
conditions  of  such  conceivabUity  would  seem  to  be 
contained  within  the  structure  of  the  Cosmos.*  In 
this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  endlessness — inasmuch 
as  it  has  a real  meaning — is  contained  in  the 
Cosmos.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  Cosmos  itself  is  endless.  Bather  it 

1 One  of  the  best  statements  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  H. 
Rashdall’s  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil,  Oxford,  1907,  ii.  237-244 ; 
of.  also  McTaggart,  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion,  ch.  vii.,  and  J. 
Ward,  The  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge,  1911,  especially  p.  443  f. 

2 Reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  on  ' The  lleaning  of 
Reality,’  in  Mind,  Jan.  1914. 
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would  f=eem  tliat,  if  there  can  properly  be  said  to 
be  a Cosmos  at  all,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  a 
complete  whole.  But  it  may  be  infinite,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  perfect  and  all-inclusive.  Indeed, 
to  say  that  it  is  a complete  whole  seems  to  imply 
that  it  is  perfect  and  all-inclusive ; but  whether  it 
is  to  be  really  so  conceived,  and,  if  so,  how,  is  a 
problem  that  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in 
such  an  article  as  this.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  discuss 
here  how  far  the  conception  of  such  a perfect 
Cosmos  would  agree  with  or  differ  from  the  con- 
ception of  an  infinite  God  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing section. 

See  also  artt.  God,  Good  and  Evil,  Hegel. 

Literature.— The  literature  dealing  with  Infinity  is  very 
extensive ; but  the  following  references  may  be  found  useful : 
J.  Royce,  The  World  and  ike  Individual,  let  ser.,  London, 
1901,  esp.  supplementary  essay ; A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  of 
Metaphysics,  do.  1903,  esp.  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. ; J.  Burnet,  Early 
Greek  Philosophy  2,  do.  1908,  esp.  ch.  viii. ; H.  H.  Joachim, 
A Study  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza,  Oxford,  1901,  esp.  bk.  i.  ch.  i. 
sect.  2;  B.  Russell,  A Critical  Ezposition  of  the  'Philosophy  of 
Leibniz,  Cambridge,  1900,  esp.  ch.  ix. ; R.  Latta,  Leibniz,  the 
Monadology,  Oxford,  1898,  esp.  pt.  iii.;  E.  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  Glasgow,  1889,  bk.  i.  ch.  xii. ; J.  M.  E. 
McTaggart,  A Commentary  on  Hegel’s  Logie,  Cambridge, 
1910,  esp.  ch.  iii. ; B.  Bosanquet,  Logie‘S,  Oxford,  1911,  esp. 
bk.  i.  ch.  iv. ; B.  Russell,  Principles  of  Mathematics,  vol.  i., 
Cambridge,  1903,  esp.  pts.  ii.,  iii.,  and  v. ; A.  N.  Whitehead 
and  B.  Russell,  Principia  Mathematica,  vol.  ii.,  do.  1912,  esp. 
pt.  iii.  sect.  C;  E.  W.  Hohson,  The  Theory  of  Functions  of  a 
Real  Variable,  do.  1907,  esp.  oh.  i.  J.  g,  MACKENZIE. 

INFORMERS. — One  who  has  knowledge  that 
a crime  has  been  committed  is  morally,  and  fre- 
quently legally,  bound  to  lodge  information  of  such 
crime  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done.  This 
holds  both  in  the  strictly  legal  and  in  the  religious 
sphere ; indeed,  in  many  strata  of  civilization 
there  is  no  demarcation  between  the  two.  The 
duty  is  binding,  moreover,  not  only  upon  the 
official  classes,  whether  civil  or  religious,  but 
upon  every  one  who  has  cognizance  of  the  crime. 
Morally  speaking,  he  v/ho  conceals  his  knowledge 
of,  e.y.,  a murder,  and  thereby  assists  the  murderer 
to  escape  detection  (to  give  the  least  possible  con- 
sequence of  his  dereliction),  is  particeps  criminis. 
This  principle  is  recognized  in  primitive  codes,  as 
when,  among  the  Aztecs,  one  who  had  cognizance 
of  treason  and  did  not  divulge  his  knowledge  was 
enslaved  (H.  Post,  Grundriss  der  cthnolog.  Juris- 
prudenz,  Oldenburg,  1894-95,  ii.  314,  324,  with 
further  instances  and  lit.).  At  the  same  time, 
there  may  be  limits  to  this  obligation.  Thus 
Chinese  law  forbids  a kinsman  or  a slave  to  lodge 
information,  and  even  punishes  with  death  anony- 
mous informers,  if  their  identity  is  established, 
while  the  African  Kru  regard  aa  a culprit  one  vdio 
divulges  information  concerning  a crime  in  which 
he  has  no  concern  (Post,  ii.  314  f.). 

The  important  assistance  rendered  to  justice  by 
the  informer  receives  recognition  in  the  usage  of 
giving  him  a substantial  reward,  generally  from 
the  fine  which  the  convicted  must  pay,  this  reward 
being  a ninth  among  the  Kalmuks ; and  the  same 
code  also  recognizes  the  principle  of  ‘ king’s  evi- 
dence,’ so  that  he  who  deserts  a robber  band  and 
lodges  information  regarding  them  escapes  punish- 
ment (Post,  ii.  315  f.). 

Such  is  the  ideal  theory  of  the  informer,  whose 
importance  in  aiding  the  ends  of  justice  must  be 
frankly  recognized.  Yet  the  informer  is  a hated 
creature,  often  despised  by  those  who  profit  by 
what  he  tells.  The  code  of  Manu,  for  instance, 
places  him  in  the  same  category  as  madmen  and 
scotl'ers  at  the  Veda ; no  Brahman  may  eat  food 
proffered  by  an  informer ; and  the  lodging  of 
(false  [?])  information  is  equivalent  to  the  most 
heinous  sin  of  killing  a Brahman  (iii.  161,  iv.  214, 
xi.  56).  In  Europe  any  private  citizen  who, 
with  the  most  unexceptional  of  motives,  seeks  to 
secure  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 


land,  such  law.s,  for  example,  as  those  governing 
the  sale  of  liquor  or  those  regulating  house.s  of 
ill-fame,  may,  indeed,  further  the  ends  of  jusiice, 
but  will  too  often  be  exposed  both  to  the  more  or 
less  concealed  contemjit  of  the  official  service  and 
almost  certainly  to  the  contumely  of  the  public, 
even  of  the  more  enlightened  and  thoughtful  of  its 
members. 

This  attitude,  too,  has  its  justification.  The 
informer  may  be  the  most  honourable  of  men  ; but 
he  may  also  be  a thoroughly  desfiicable  creature, 
serving  not  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
society,  but  for  the  mere  money  that  he  can  make, 
or  he  may  be  influenced  by  personal  hatred.  Thi.- 
is  why  the  informer  is  loathed,  with  the  added 
factor  that  all  peoples  of  even  moderatelj-  advan-  t-d 
ethical  development  have  a predilection  for  fair 
|>lay  and  for  open  light,  it  light  must  needs 


To  summarize  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  informer, 
we  may  say  that  in  many  eases  he  undoubftdlj' 
advances  the  cause  of  law  and  justice  where  with- 
out his  aid  crime  could  be  perpetrated  and  flourish. 
That  by  his  means  many  an  instance  of  unjust 
punishment  has  been  inflicted  does  not  in  the  h ist 
militate  against  the  use  of  his  services  ; it  merely 
signifies  that  his  motives  and  evidence  need  to  be 
tested  with  more  rirndity  than  in  the  case  of  official 
guardians  of  the  Taw.  Indeed,  he  is  a check 
upon  these  guardians,  who  may  err  on  the  side 
of  leniency  (and  not  always  from  disintere.si  cd 
motives),  just  as  he  may  be  guided  by  undue 
severity  (and  sometimes  from  motives  at  least 
equally  interested).  As  regards  the  ethical  posi- 
tion of  the  informer,  each  case  is  to  be  judged 
separately.  If  he  is  convinced  that  the  ofi'ence 
concerning  which  he  lodges  information  is  indeed 
wrong  and  that  it  should  be  punished,  his  act  is 
commendable  and  in  the  interests  of  society,  even 
though  he  may  have  a sub-motive  of  jiersonal  hate 
(perhaps  in  consequence  of  injury  which  he  has 
suU'ered  either  from  the  system  of  crime  as  a \v  hole 
or  from  the  person  or  persons  involved  in  the  par- 
ticular oH'ence).  If,  however,  his  motive  is  merely 
to  gratify  personal  resentment  or  to  secure  the 
pecuniary  or  other  reward  ofl'ered,  then,  while  his 
act  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  social  organism, 
he  himself  is  ethically  to  be  condemned. 

The  informer  does  not  seem  to  have  become  a 
real  problem  until  the  days  of  the'  late  Bepublic 
and  early  Empire  of  Rome.  By  the  former  jieriod 
he  must  have  become  a peril,  for  Cicero  urges  (rfe 
Offic.  ii.  14)  that  his  statements  must  be  received 
only  for  cogent  reasons  and  in  infrequent  cases, 
and  then  with  caution.  Yet  under  the  worst  of 
the  emperors  the  evil  side  of  the  delator  waxed 
luxuriant.  Tiberius  ‘decreed  special  rewards  to 
accusers,  and  sometimes  to  witnesses ; credence 
was  refused  to  no  informer’  (Suetonius,  Tib.  Ixi.) ; 
and  probably  the  rhetoric  of  Pliny  the  Younger 
was  not  very  far  beyond  the  mark  when  he  said 
(Panegyr.  xxxiv.) : 

‘ Vidimus  delatorum  affmeii  indiictum,  quasi  grossatorum, 
quasi  latroniim.  Non  solitudincm  illi,  non  iter,  sed  U'mplum, 
sed  forum  insederant.  Nulla  iam  testamenta  secura,  millus 
status  certus : non  orbitas,  non  liberi  proderont.  Auxomt  hoc 
malum  priucipum  avaritia.' 

While  the  system  of  dclatio  flourished  in  all  its 
worst  forms,  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  curb  it. 
Nero  reduced  to  a fourth  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Lex  Papia  (Suetonius,  Nero,  x.),  and  in  his  reign 
was  passed  the  Senatusconsultum  Turpillianum,  by 
which  assistance  of  informers  by  procuring  evi- 
dence or  supporting  unjust  charges  was  pienalized 
(Digest,  XLVIII.  xvi.  ; Cod.  Justin.  X.  xi.).  Women, 
‘viri  clarissimi,’  veterans,  etc.,  were  absolutely 
forbidden  to  act  as  informers,  while  soldiers  and 
guardians  could  do  so  only  in  special  cases  (Dig. 
XLix.  xiv.  IS).  But  despite  every  effort,  as  S.  Dill 
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remarks  {Roman  Soc.  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Au- 
relius, London,  1904,  p.  35  f.), 

‘the  profession  grew  in  reputation  and  emolument.  It  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  degradation  of  that  society  that  the 
delator  could  be  proud  of  his  craft  and  even  envied  and  ad- 
mired. Men  of  every  degree,  freedmen,  schoolmasters,  petty 
traders,  descendants  of  houses  as  old  as  the  Republic,  men  from 
the  rank  of  the  shoemaker  Vatinius  to  a Scaurus,  a Cato,  or 
a Regulus,  flocked  to  a trade  which  might  earn  a fabulous 
fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  prince.  There  must  have  been 
man}"  a career  like  that  of  PaUurius  Sura,  who  had  fought  in 
the  arena  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  had  been  disgraced  and 
stripped  of  his  consular  rank  under  Vespasian,  who  then  turned 
Stoic  and  preached  the  gospel  of  popular  government,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  crowned  his  career  by  becoming  a 
delator,  and  attempting  to  found  a juristic  theory  of  absolute 
monarchy.* 

After  scourging  delators,  Titus  either  sold  or 
exiled  them  (Suetonius,  Tit.  viii.);  every  possihle 
impediment  was  placed  in  their  way  (Dig.  XLViir. 
ii.  7.  1 ; Cod.  Justin.  IX.  i.  3,  ii.  17,  iii.  2) ; in  319 
Constantine  imposed  the  death  penalty  on  any 
delation  (Cod.  Theodos.  X.  x.  2)  ; and  in  365 
Valentinian  and  Valens  forbade  anonymous  dela- 
tions (Cod.  Justin,  ix.  xxxvi.) ; but  all  these 
measures  proved  inefl'ectual. 

Yet  in  all  these  enactments  attention  was  evi- 
dently directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuses 
of  the  system  rather  than  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
system  itself.  It  is  true  that  Trajan  banished  the 
delators  (Panegyr.  xxxiv.-xxxvi.)  ; but,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  they  were  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
their  evidence  was  received.  This  is  .admirably 
attested  by  Pliny’s  Lamous  letter  (xcvii.)  regarding 
Christians  and  tlie  Emperor’s  reply. 

Certain  individuals  were  denounced  (deferehantur)  to  Plinj’ 
as  Christians,  and  he  tried  each  case  strictly  upon  its  merits. 
To  this  course  the  Emperor  replies  approvingly,  directing  that 
‘ they  [the  Christians]  are  not  to  be  sought  out ; if  they  are 
denounced  and  convicted,  they  must.be  punished  ’ (‘  conquirendi 
non  sunt : si  deferantur  et  arguantur,  puniendi  sunt  ’)• 

The  early  Christians  must  frequently  have  suf- 
fered from  the  zeal  of  informers,  whether  honest 
or  not  (doubtless  both  types  were  to  be  found).  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  early  3rd  cent,  that 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  took  official  cognizance 
of  them.  The  73rd  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Elvira 
(305  or  306) — a canon  incorporated  in  the  Canon 
Law  (C.  6,  causa  v.  qu.  6) — enacts  that 

‘ Delator  si  quis  extiterit  fidelis,  et  per  delationem  eius  aliquis 
fuerit  proscriptus  vel  interfectus,  placuit  eum  nec  in  finem 
accipere  communionem ; si  levior  causa  fuerit,  intra  quin- 
quennium accipere  poterit  communionem ; si  catechumenus 
fuerit,  post  quinquennii  tempora  admittetur  ad  baptismum.’ 
The  13th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Arles  (314)  requires  the  degrada- 
tion of  all  ecclesiastics  who  had  delivered  over  {tradidisse) 
sacred  vessels,  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  ‘ names  of  the 
brethren.’  ‘ But  this  penalty  was  onl.v  to  be  inflicted  in  case 
the  offence  of  traditio  was  proved,  not  merely  by  private  de- 
nunciations {verlis  nudis),  but  by  the  public  laws,  by  writings 
signed  by  officers  of  justice  (ex  aetis  publiois),  which  the  Roman 
officers  had  to  draw  up  in  executing  the  Emperor’s  edict  ’ (C.  J. 
Hefele,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Councils,  Eng.  tr.,  i.2  [Edinburgh, 
1894]  192).  The  ordinations  previousl}'  performed  by  bishops 
who  had  turned  delators  were,  however,  valid.  The  following 
canon  of  the  same  Synod  excommunicates  until  they  die 
(‘  usque  ad  exitum  ’)  those  ‘ who  falsely  accuse  their  brethren  ’ 
(cf.  Hefele,  i.2  191  f.). 

If,  liowever,  the  Church  condemned  those  who 
delated  against  her,  she  encouraged  those  who  in- 
formed for  her,  and  even  bade  them  do  so.  In  her 


efforts  to  suppress  all  manner  of  heresy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  informer  was  called  into  service. 
To  further  the  extirpation  of  the  Catliari,  jieni- 
tents  were  obliged  to  denounce  all  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  to  be  heretics  of  that  type,  and  dela- 
tion was  regarded  as  necessai-y  proof  of  conversion. 

‘ How  useful  this  was  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Saurine  Uigaud, 
whose  confession  is  recorded  at  Toulouse  in  1254,  where  it  is 
followed  by  a list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  i>ersonB  in- 
criminated by  her,  their  names  being  carefully  tabulated  with 
their  places  of  residence  for  immediate  action.  . . . Delation 
was  so  indispensable  to  the  Inquisition  that  it  was  to  be  secured 
by  rewards  as  well  as  by  punishments.  Bernard  Gui  tells  us 
that  those  who  voluntarily  come  forward  and  prove  their  zeal 
by  confession  and  by  betraying  all  their  associates  arc  not  only 
to  be  pardoned,  but  their  livelihood  must  be  secured  at  the 
hands  of  princes  and  iirelates;  while  betraying  a single  “per- 
fected" heretic  insured  immunity  and  perhaps  additional  re- 
ward. ...  It  became,  in  fact,  a settled  principle  of  law  that 
either  husband  or  wife  knowing  the  other  to  be  a heretic  and 
not  giving  information  within  a twelvemonth  was  held  to  be  a 
consenting  party  without  further  evidence,  and  was  punishable 
as  a heretic’  (H,  C.  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  I nquigition  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Ixmdon,  1903-11,  i.  409,  432). 

Where  it  wtvs  possilile  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
informer,  lie  was  not  spared.  This  is  clearly 
exem[ililied  bj’  the  history  of  delation  among  the 
media’val  -Jews.  Under  Arab  dominion,  informa- 
tion was  rife  in  Jewrj',  as  when,  about  1089,  Khalfa 
ibn  al-A'jab  and  his  son  l.Iayyim  drove  Isaac  al- 
FasI  from  X.  Africa  to  Spain ; and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  informer 
continued  to  harass  the  Jews  under  Christian  rule, 
as  was  the  c.ase  throughout  Europe  generallj’.  Xo 
new  principles  appear,  but  the  penalty  of  death 
was  not  merely  pronounced  upon  the  delator,  but 
was  actually  carried  into  effect,  often  with  the 
consent  of  the  King,  notably  in  the  cases  of  Joseph 
Pichon,  royal  farmer  of  taxes,  beheaded  at  Seville, 
21st  Aug.  1379,  and  of  a notorious  delator  executed 
by  royal  authority  at  Barcelona  about  1280.  So 
heinous  was  the  offence  of  an  informer  deemed  that 
he  might  be  seized  and  condemned  to  death  forth- 
with, and  the  penalty  might  even  be  imposed  in 
his  absence.  In  Germanj’the  tribulations  brought 
upon  the  .lews  by  the  informer  (npb,  ‘traditor,’ 

‘ delator,’  pirVo,  ‘ slanderer  ’)  were  especially 
severe,  as  in  the  expulsions  from  Augsburg,  Xureni- 
berg,  and  Regensburg ; and  in  I’oland,  where,  with 
government  sanction,  an  informer’s  tongue  or 
ears  might  be  cut  off,  the  death  penalty  is  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th 
century. 

‘ As  a surrival  of  that  gloomy  phenomenon  of  mediaeval  his- 
tory, there  had  long  existed  in  the  Ritual  of  Congregations  a 
prayer,  which  was  repeated  on  Mondays  and  Thursda.vs  and  at 
other  times,  against  this  social  evil,  and  which  in  various  lands 
was  extant  in  manuscript  for  the  use  of  the  readers  of  congre- 
gations. Excommunication  and  execution  had  thus  yielded  to 
prayer  and  imprecation  ’ (D.  Kaufmann,./QR  viii.  228). 

Liter.vture.  — The  various  treatises  on  Roman  Law  (con- 
veniently summarized  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  iv.  [1901]  2427  f.);  J. 
Bingham,  Ant.  of  the  Christian  Church,  xvi.  x.  § 10  (Oxford, 
1843-4.5);  artt.  ‘Delator,’  in  W.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Ant.  (London,  1875),  p.  388  f.,  ‘ Informers,’  in  DCA  i.  [1875]  838, 

‘ Moser,’  in  JE  ix  [1905]  42-44 ; D.  Kaufmann,  ‘ Jewish  In- 
formers in  the  Middle  Ages,’  in  J QR  viii.  [1895-96]  217-238. 
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Primitive  and  Savage  (E.  N.  Fallaize),  p.  283. 
Babylonian  (C.  H.  'W'’.  Johns),  p.  295. 

Celtic  (E.  Anwyl),  p.  297. 

Egyptian  (G.  Foucart),  p.  299. 

Greek  (W.  J.  Woodhouse),  p.  302. 

Hebrew  (H.  P.  Smith),  p.  306. 

INHERITANCE  (Primitive  and  Savage). — i. 
Primitive  property  and  the  conception  of  inherit- 
ance.— Among  primitive  races,  both  religious  beliefs 
and  social  organization  are  such  as  to  hinder  rather 


Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  308. 

Jewish  (I.  Abrahams),  p.  309. 
Muslim. — See  Law  (Muhammadan). 
Roman  (W.  J.  Woodhouse),  p.  310. 
Teutonic  (B.  S.  Phillpotts),  p.  311. 


than  favour  the  origin  and  gro-wth  of  the  conception 
of  the  transfer  of  estate,  by  regular  succession,  to 
a representative  of  a former  possessor.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  material  property.  In- 
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dividual  possessions  are  confined  to  a few  weapons, 
implements,  ornaments,  and  utensils.  At  death 
these  are  buried  with  the  owner  or  destroyed  by 
breaking  or  burning,  either  that  they  may  serve 
for  his  use  in  the  future  life,  or  because  of  the 
pollution  of  death  which  has  made  them  useless  to 
the  living.  The  hut  is  pulled  down  or  allowed  to 
decay. 

Even  when  the  principle  of  inheritance  is  re- 
cognized, this  custom  of  destroying  property  is 
continued,  and  may  seriously  diminish  the  estate, 
although  not  unnaturally  there  is  a tendency  to 
limit  the  practice  to  articles  of  little  value. 

In  Savage  Island  the  heir  receives  only  what  remains  of  the 
material  possessions  of  the  deceased  after  the  greater  part  has 
been  destroyed  in  his  honour.l  The  Nagas  of  Manipur  seriously 
reduce  the  value  of  the  inheritance  by  placing  a number  of 
articles  in  the  grave — usualiy  those  most  closely  associated  with 
the  deceased  in  his  lifetime— though  as  a rule  the  custom  is 
confined  to  articles  of  small  value.‘'i  Death  among  the  Bathonga 
is  regarded  as  a great  pollution,  and  is  followed  by  elaborate 
purificatory  ceremonies : part  of  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
such  as  rugs,  clothes,  mats,  and  old  earthen  pots,  is  placed  in 
the  grave ; articles  of  value  are  purified  and  the  hut  is  crushed. 3 

It  is  clear  that  the  practice,  whether  based  upon 
the  idea  of  continued  ownership  after  death  or 
upon  pollution,  did  not,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  allow  for  any  rights  of  the  heirs. 
Nor  are  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  such  as  either 
to  originate  or  to  foster  such  rights.  Among  nomad 
hunters,  even  if  their  sense  of  possession  is  strong 
enough  to  lead  them  to  guard  their  hunting  grounds 
from  trespass  by  their  neighbours  (which  is  not 
invariably  the  case),  rights  of  individual  ownership, 
which  might  be  inherited,  are,  as  a rule,  not  re- 
cognized ; and  the  same  applies  to  lands  in  the 
occupation  of  primitive  pastoral  tribes  such  as  the 
Yakuts,  while  among  agricultural  peoples,  where 
transmission  of  land  to  heirs  is  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  of  greater  moment,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  conditions  of  tenure  and  the  custom  of 
periodical  redistribution  are  such  as  to  indicate  a 
communal  tenure,  not  entirely  superseded,  rather 
than  an  absolute  individual  ownership.  The  right 
to  hunt  or  pasture  over  certain  lands,  however, 
althougli  belonging  to  the  individual  in  virtue  of 
his  membership  of  a certain  group,  is  hereditary  in 
a somewhat  vague  and  undefined  manner,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  in  fact  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

It  is  said  of  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Hunter  River  that  the 
males  inherited  the  hunting  grounds  of  their  fathers.-*  Probably 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  rights  were  transmitted 
to  them  as  members  of  the  local  group  to  which  their  fathers 
belonged.  An  initiation  custom  practised  by  the  natives  of 
Cape  York  in  reference  to  territorial  rights  seems  to  stand 
midway  between  this  form  of  transmission  in  virtue  of  group 
membership  and  inheritance  in  the  stricter  sense.  Inheritance 
is  through  the  mother,  or  a man’s  heirs  are  his  uterine  nephews, 
but  the  country  over  which  the  youth  who  is  being  initiated 
shall  have  the  right  of  hunting  and  collecting  roots  and  fruits 
is  determined  at  one  stage  of  the  ceremony  when  one  of  his 
teeth  is  knocked  out  by  repeated  blows  with  a bone.  At  each 
blow  the  operator  names  the  ‘country’  of  his  mother,  his 
mother’s  father,  or  one  of  her  relatives.  The  country  named 
as  the  tooth  falls  out  is  the  one  over  which  he  has  rights.*'  Ho 
has  been  admitted  to  a group  to  vvhicli  the  country  belongs ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a group  with  which  he  has  a liereditary 
and  not  merely  a local  oonne.\ion. 

2.  Origin  of  inheritance. — Although  custom  and 
religious  belief  operate  in  this  way  to  prevent 
personal  property  from  passing  to  those  who  might 
be  regarded  as  the  heirs  of  a deceased  person,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  probable  that  the  jiractice  of  inherit- 
ance and  the  rules  of  succession  first  grew  uj)  in 
connexion  with  tbi.s  rather  tli.an  with  land,  rank, 
profession,  or  calling,  and  the  like,  which,  thotigh 

* B.  Thomson,  ‘ Note  upon  the  Natives  of  Savage  Islaiul  or 
NiiiiS,’  JAl  xxxi.  [1001]  113. 

'•*T.  0.  Hodson,  2'ha^ldga  Tribes  of  Manipur,  London,  1911, 
p.  99. 

3 H.  A.  Junod,  The  Life  of  a South  African  Tribe,  I.ondon 
and  Neuchatol,  i.  [1912]  140,  il2  ; of.,  further,  on  the  subject  as 
a whole,  A.  11.  Post,  Grtindriss  tier  ethnolog.  Juristrrxidcnz,  ii. 
17-1  f. 

■*  B.  JfcKiernan,  ‘ Some  Notes  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Lower 
Hunter  River,  New  South  Wales,’  Anthropos,  vi.  [1911]  888. 

3 A.  0.  Hnddon,  Head  Iluntcrs,  London,  1902,  ['.  191. 
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at  this  early  stage  transmitted  by  other  means, 
are  inherited  at  a higher  level  of  culture  (see  belo'.’. , 
3 (d)).  This  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  inherit- 
ance of  personal  property  is  recognized  while  the 
tenure  of  land  continues  to  be  communal,  or  subject 
to  rights  originating  in  communal  tenure ; the 
chieftainship  or  heauship  of  a group  is  wholly  or 
partly  elective ; and  a profession,  such  as  that  of 
the  medicine-man,  or  an  industrial  calling  is  assunieil 
by  association  ratherthan  byrehttion.ship.  Further, 
it  arises  out  of  the  action  of  the  living  rather  than 
the  dead.  Testamentaiy  disposition  appea:  s at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  development,  ami  giii' 
inter  vivos  arc  frequently  rendered  void  by  1.  • .th. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  living  to  possess  some  sjw.  ially 
valuable  weajion  or  ornament  which  ha^  overcome 
religious  scruples,  rather  than  the  wish  of  the  o\.  ner 
to  benefit  those  who  come  after  him. 

Among  the  Arawak  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  hammock  in 
which  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave  to  be  withdrawn  afU-ru  vrris 
if  it  is  new  and  good.l  In  New  Guinea,  among  the  Ko:’  . I 
.Motu  tribes,  although  the  house  of  a dead  man  is  .-i.i  •«.  i ’o 
decay,  the  floor  beams,  which  are  valued  on  account  of  their 
fine  workmanship,  are  not  allowed  to  - iffcr  the  «;inii-  f.tte,  but 
are  regarded  as  the  most  imimrtant  part  of  the  inheritance.3 

The  familiar  custom  of  substituting  ceremonial 
objects  or  models  for  objects  of  utility  or  value, 
and  avoiding  the  sacrifice  of  slaves  and  wives,  which 
is  found  in  its  most  highly  developed  form  in  the 
burials  of  .ancient  Egyi)t,  is  probably  due  to  tlic 
wish  of  the  heir  to  prevent  too  serious  a reduction  in 
hisinlieritance  rather  than  to  the  desire  of  the  owner 
to  pass  on  his  estate  intai-t.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  an  important  or  a chief  part  in  the  rites 
accompanying  the  burial  ceremony,  which  w.mld 
ollbrd  the  opimrtunity  of  withhohiing  any  of  t'  e 
personal  property  from  destruction,  i.-  fr-  -iuenily 
entrusted  to  a near  relative,  who  at  a later  siag;e 
is  either  the  heir  or  takes  a considerable  share  of 
the  estate. 

In  Samoa  only  the  sister  or  the  sij^ter’s  chilcl  had  the  nrivil(..e 
of  sitting  at  the  liead  of  the  grave  and  breaking  the  i>otlle  ^ : 
scented  oil  to  pour  over  the  nncovore<l  fai  v of  .d  m n,* 

while  amon^  the  Bathonga  tlie  younger  brother,  who  inherii'd 
the  chief  wife  of  tlie  deceased,  enteivd  her  kraul,  of  which  he 
became  the  mastv''r,  performed  the  ‘rite  of  the  twig,’  aiul 
delivered  the  address  to  the  ancestors.^  If  a Kikuyu  son  refuse 
to  assist  in  digging  his  fatlier’s  grave,  he  is  disqualified  fn  . • 
receiving  a share  in  the  estate.^  The  sons  or  grandsons  clu  . 
by  the  Baganda  dun  to  perform  the  Inirial  oeremonies  each  look 
a widow  from  the  inheritance,  and  the  sister's  son  rcoeived  a 
woman  for  performing  the  ceremonies  which  brought  the 
mourning  to  an  end.^ 

3.  The  inheritable  estate. — (u)  Pi  rsoiitil /<r"p  'rti/. 
— Slateiial  things,  sucli  as  weniions,  imidements, 
utensils,  and  ovnaments,  would  bo  among  the  eailie.^i 
kinds  of  articles  to  be  rogavded  as  falling  by  suc- 
cession to  a man's  connexions  at  his  death.  In 
oi’dinai'j'  circumstances  these  are  atl'ecled  by  iu> 
special  rule,  bnt  follow  the  regular  line  of  succession, 
although  certain  articles  may  be  by  custom  assigncil 
to  a particular  person  or  class  of  persons.^ 

The  Tube-tubo  tribes  of  New  Guinea  distinguish  two  categories 
of  personal  property.  Brums,  lime-pots,  lime-spatula?,  and 
canoes  go  to  the  sister’s  children,  even  if  tlicy  are  girls,  but  in 
tins  case  for  their  children.  If  the  sister  has  no  ohildron,  this 
class  of  property  wouKl  pass  to  the  maternal  unelc,  but  with  a 
reversion  at  his  death  to  a man’s  own  brothers  ami  sisters. 
Properly  of  tlie  second  category,  such  as  arm-shells  and  the 
like,  and  also  pigs,  was  divideil  between  a man’s  own  children 
and  those  of  his  sister.  Among  the  Waga-waga  tribes,  ornaments 
given  to  a wife  by  a husband  aro  regarded  at  his  deatli  os  the 
heritage  of  his  tjan'aiinat  a man  who  performs  cert-ain  eeremoni*.  • 


I E.  hwThwYTi,  Among  the  ludiansoj'  LntishGuiaua,  London, 
1SS;1,  p.  225. 

‘•^0.  O.  Soligmann,  TJu'  Mfhuu'sians  qf*  Cam- 

bridge, 1010,  p.  90. 

3 G.  Brown,  Mflancsians  and  I^oli/nesians^  London,  1910,  pp. 
42,  403. 

.lunod,  i.  142,  200. 

5 0.  \V.  UobU'y,  ‘ Further  Researches  into  KiJoiyu  and  IvamM 
Kcligious  Beliefs  and  Customs,’ .//LI  / xli.  [lOll]  415>;  cf.  Post, 
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at  the  grave,  or  his  brothers.^  Among  the  Baliionga,  of  the 
two  assegais  which  are  a part  of  a man’s  regular  equipment, 
one,  the  larger,  passes  to  the  son,  the  other  to  the  uterine 
nephew ; the  nephew  has  first  choice,  but  by  custom  leaves  the 
big  assegai  to  the  son.-  A regular  classification  of  inheritable 
property  among  the  Kayans  and  Kenyaks  of  Borneo  allots  all  or 
most  of  the  domestic  utensils  to  the  widow ; old  beads,  cloth, 
bead-boxes,  and  female  slaves  to  the  daughters ; and  war- 
coats,  weapons,  and  canoes  to  the  sons.3 

(b)  Land. — Inheritance  of  land  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  system  of  land  tenure.  Individual 
ownership  is  a late  development,  and  even  among 
civilized  races  communal  ownership  still  affects 
the  terms  upon  which  land  is  held.  In  the  more 
j)rimitive  types  of  society — the  hunting,  pastoral, 
and  early  agricultural  stages — it  is  the  right  of 
user  and  not  the  absolute  ownership  that  is 
transmitted.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  a nomadic 
con.munity  of  hunters  ranging  over  a wide  tract 
of  country,  the  term  ‘ inheritance,’  as  lias  been 
stated  above,  is  hardly  applicable  in  the  strict 
sense  to  the  methods  by  which  members  of  the 
tribe  enter  into  or  are  admitted  to  the  territorial 
rights  of  their  group.  They  obtain  and  hold  their 
rights  primarily  in  virtue  of  birtii  in  a group,  and 
not  in  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  an  individual. 
The  same  applies  in  a less  degree  to  the  concep- 
tion of  land  held  among  pastoral  tribes,  except 
that  the  group  tends  to  he  smaller  or  a subdivision 
of  a larger  ^’oup,  such  as  the  sib,  or  the  family, 
among  the  Yakuts  and  the  mediaeval  Basques. 
The  land  descends  through  the  head  of  the  family 
as  a joint  possession  and  not  as  the  property  of 
a single  individual.  The  strong  gentile  organiza- 
tion of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  points  to  group  tenure  as  the  origin 
of  the  custom  whereby  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Western  Den6s  and  other  tribes  of  that  region 
are  the  hereditary  property  of  the  chiefs  or  the 
nobles.'* 

In  an  agricultural  community,  some  degree  of 
recognition  of  individual  right  of  ownership  with 
power  of  transmission  to  heirs  is  usual. 

Uganda  affords  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  All  the  land, 
with  the  e.vception  of  the  clan  burial-grounds,  belongs  to  the 
king.  The  holdings  cultivated  by  a man’s  wives  are  granted 
him  by  the  chief  or  directly  by  the  king,  who  gives  estates 
to  tlie  nobles  holding  office  in  various  districts  of  the  country. 
These  estates  are  not  inherited,  and,  on  the  promotion  of 
the  official,  pass  to  his  successor  without  allowance  for 
iinprovements.s 

It  is  more  usual,  however,  where  all  land  is 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  chief,  for  the 
custom  to  he  modified  by  what  is  practically  a 
grant  in  perpetuity  from  the  chief,  either  -with  or 
without  an  annual  payment,  the  land  then  being 
transmitted  as  hereditary  property,  hut  being 
inalienable  by  sale. 

This  form  of  tenure  was  found  in  ancient  Mexico,  where, 
among  the  Nahua  races,  the  properly  of  the  nobles  was  held 
directly  from  the  king  by  the  individual,  but  the  land  of  the 
common  people  was  the  property  of  the  clan,  and  held  from  it 
as  inalienable  but  inheritable  property  by  the  individual. 6 

In  Nigeria,  land  was  granted  in  peivetuity  subject  to  an 
annual  rental  and  occupation.  Although  the  grantee  had  no 
power  to  alienate,  at  his  death  it  did  not  revert  to  the  chief, 
but  descended  to  his  heir,  usually  a son,7  who  held  it  on  the 
same  conditions  as  his  father.  Similar  rules  of  tenure  and 
succession  are  found  among  the  Bathonga,  with  the  exception 
that  the  grants  are  made  by  the  chief  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  local  headman  by  whom  the  lots  are  apportioned  among  the 
members  of  the  t illage,  without,  however,  affecting  the  right  of 
transmission  to  heirs.® 

The  mode  in  which  land  may  be  inherited  some- 
times varies  in  the  same  community,  the  variation 
being  based  upon  a distinction  between  group  and 
individual  ownership,  with  the  result  that  the 
right  to  inherit  is  vested  in  two  distinct  classes 
of  persons. 

1 Seliguiann,  p.  522  f.  2 Junod,  i.  208. 

2 C.  Hose  and  W.  McDougall,  The  Pagan  Tribes  oj  Borneo, 
London,  1912,  i.  83;  of.,  for  further  examples,  Post,  i.  224  f. 

4 C.  Hill-Tout,  The  Far  West,  Loudon,  1907,  p.  146. 

5 Roscoe,  pp.  238,  278. 
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7 R.  E.  Dennett,  Figerian  Studies,  London,  1910,  p.  195. 

5 Junod,  u.  [1913]  6. 


Among  the  Mafulu,  each  man  has  a house  silt  in  the  villa/t , 
which  at  his  death  ceases  to  be  the  properly  of  his  fainfiv 
and  reverts  to  the  village;  it  is,  or  may  be,  then  allotted  lli 
another  member  of  the  group.  In  addition,  he  possesses  rarden 
land  and  bush  land,  which  are  his  absolute  property,  hut  in 
the  latter  case  subject  to  a right  of  the  villagers  to  pass  over 
it.  This  land  descends  to  his  sons,  hut  is  held  in  common  by 
them  and  their  heirs;  it  is  never  divided,  so  that  the  number 
of  individuals  holding  a plot  of  such  land  in  joint  ownetsliip 
in  time  may  become  very  large.  Any  house  built  upon  this 
site  remains  the  property  of  the  family. l In  Melanesia  an 
analogous  distinction  is  maintained.  There,  however,  ti  • 
ancient  garden  lot  (because,  it  may  be  assumed,  it  was 
originally  cleared  by  the  labour  of  a group  of  settlers  organiz.  .1 
on  a kinship  basis)  descends  to  the  members  of  the  owner’s  km, 
his  sisters’  children,  but  bush  land  cleared  by  the  owner  him- 
self and  made  into  a garden  lot  descends  to  hie  children  and 
continues  to  be  inherited  in  the  direct  line  so  long  as  the  origin 
of  the  clearing  is  remembered. 2 In  Fiji,  though  the  bush  land 
was  held  in  common,  and  the  tenure  of  arable  land,  descending 
according  to  a fixed  law  of  inheritance,  was  little  more  than 
a grant  of  user  from  the  chief,  laud  in  the  Rewa  province,  con- 
sisting of  tracts  reclaimed  from  the  delta  of  tbe  river,  was 
appropriated  by  individual  families,  and  as  such  was  subject 
to  ordinary  chattel  law,  alienable,  and  inheritable  by  the  eldest 
son  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  by  the  eldest  brother.*  An 
interesting  point  arises  in  connexion  with  the  tenure  of  trees 
as  apart  from  land  tenure  in  Melanesia  and  the  adjacent  area. 
Property  in  the  trees  being  distinct  from  property  in  the  land 
on  which  they  stood,  they  might,  and,  indeed,  frequently  did, 
descend  to  an  entirely  distinct  class.  Trees  planUsl  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land  were  inherited  by  the  planter’s 
sons ; and  trees  planted  on  his  own  land  might  be  deelared  to 
be  the  property  of  his  sons  instead  of  the  members  of  his  kin.* 

As  the  principle  of  individual  tenure  becomes 
more  generally  recognized,  the  custom  regulating 
its  transmis.sion  at  a break  in  continuity  of  owner- 
ship caused  by  death  tends  to  approximate  more 
nearly  to  tlie  rules  of  inheritance  characteristic 
of  a highly  developed  type  of  civilization,  and  to 
ignore  claims  outside  the  direct  line.  If  any  traces 
of  the  more  ancient  system  remain,  they  may  be 
sought  in  the  rules  for  the  disposal  of  the  house 
and  the  house  site,  this  being  the  part  of  the  land 
in  which  the  individual  lirst  makes  good  his  claim 
to  absolute  ownership,  and  as  such  tending  to 
preserve  the  original  form  of  transmission. 

In  New  Guinea  the  house  site  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  inheritance,  although  the  house  itself  w-as  usually  allowed 
to  rot.  It  passed  either  to  the  son  (Koita,  Motu)  or  to  the 
brother’s  sister  or  sister’s  son  (Waga-waga,  Tube-tube,  Bartle 
Bay).5 

(c)  Women  as  inheritable  property. — Many  primi- 
tive peoples,  especially  in  Africa,  regard  wives  and 
daughters  as  an  important  part  of  the  estate,  to 
be  transmitted  in  accordance  ■with  the  regular 
rules  of  inheritance  with  the  rest  of  the  property. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the 
economic  value  of  women  either  as  workers,  or, 
in  the  case  of  daughters,  as  potential  wealtli  in 
the  shape  of  a bride-price  ; partly  in  the  solidarity 
of  group  feeling  which  tends  to  regard  everv’thing 
over  which  the  head  of  the  group  has  authority 
as  his  absolute  possession,  and,  as  such,  to  be 
transferred  to  his  successor;  and  partly  in  the 
necessity,  where  the  independent  status  of  women 
is  not  recognized,  for  every  woman  to  be  attached 
by  some  definite  relation  to  a male  protector.  As 
a rule  the  heir  married  the  widow,  except  when 
she  was  his  own  mother,  and  received  the  bride - 
price  for  tbe  daughters  on  their  marriage. 

Among  the  Ak'ikuyu  the  son,  if  adult,  inherits  his  father  s 
widows,'but,  as  a rule,  takes  as  his  own  wives  only  those  in 
excess  of  three  ; as  it  is  usual  for  a man  not  to  marry  more 
than  three  wives  until  his  son  has  been  received  into  the  tribe, 
these  widows  would  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  heir.6  In 
Nigeria  (Kagoro)  the  son  takes  any  of  the  widows  not  mken  by 
his  paternal  uncles.7  According  to  the  rule  of  the  Wa-Sania, 
the  wives  become  the  propertv  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
deceased  ; hut,  if  he  already  has  three  wives,  or  if  the  number 
inherited  would  give  him  more  than  three,  the  number  allowed. 


1 R.  W.  Williamson,  The  Bafuln,  London,  1912,  p.  117. 
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he  lianda  them  over  to  other  men,  while  their  children  remain 
hig  property. 1 Among  the  Bahima,  if  the  brother  already  hag 
two  wives,  the  eldest  son  takes  charge  of  the  widows,  although 
tliey  are  looked  upon  as  the  property  of  his  uncle.2  The 
Araueanos  assigned  the  widows  to  the  eldest  son,  but  in 
default  of  a son  they  were  either  mven  to  the  eldest  brother 
or  distributed  among  all  the  brothers  in  the  order  of  their 
marriage.3  Among  the  Arunta  the  wife  passes  to  the  younger 
brothers.'' 

(d)  Chieftainship,  rank,  status,  etc. — Although 
the  tendency  is  for  the  chieftainship  or  headship 
of  a group  to  be  hereditary,  this  is  by  no  means 
a matter  of  course,  and  among  many  primitive 
peojiles  other  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
in  choosing  or  accepting  a leader  of  the  group. 

In  the  Australian  tribes  the  office  is  elective  ; though  the 
choice  usually  falls  on  a son  of  the  previous  headman,  ho  must 
have  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  or  bard,  and  as  a rule 
ho  skilled  as  a medicine-man  and  qualified  to  perform  magic 
rites  at  initiation  ceremonies.®  Among  the  Salish  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Fraser  River  the  office  is  elective,  but  among  the 
tribes  who  live  lower  down  the  river  social  conditions  become 
less  democratic  until  the  coast  is  reached,  when  the  chieftain- 
ship becomes  purely  hereditary  in  the  normal  course.®  The 
liereditary  principle  is  so  clearly  recognized  by  the  IIalk6m61em 
tribes  that  the  daughter  of  a headman  transmits  the  chieftain- 
ship to  her  husband,  though  ineligible  to  hold  it  herself, 7 while 
the  headship  of  the  Roro-speaking  and  Mekeo  groups  of  New 
Guinea  is  not  only  hereditary,  including  in  the  latter  case  the 
war  chieftainship,  but  may  be  held  by  a daughter  of  a deceased 
headman.®  On  tlie  other  hand,  personal  prowess  may  be  all- 
important,  and  may  delay  or  prevent  recognition  of  a regular 
line  of  descent.  In  most  American  tribes  the  office  of  sachem 
was  hereditary  in  a family  or  clan,  but  elective  within  that  group. 
When  a war  chief  existed  side  by  side  with  the  sachem,  the 
office  wag  conferred  in  virtue  of  personal  prowess,  while  among 
the  Tlingits  election  was  dependent  upon  wealth.®  The  war 
chieftain.ship  of  the  Araueanos  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  wars 
was  elective ; now  the  chieftainship  is  hereditary  in  tlie  families 
claiming  to  be  descended  from  the  founders  of  the  local  groups.'® 
Both  election  and  hereditary  succession  were  found  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  and  South  America.  In  the 
royal  line  of  Peru,  in  Ecuador,  and  in  Colombia,  hereditary 
succession  was  the  rule."  The  Nahua  monarchy  at  Tezcuco  anil 
Tlacopan  was  hereditary  and  lineal,  while  in  Me.xico  it  wag 
collateral  and  elective,  the  election  falling  upon  the  king’s 
brother.  Among  the  Jakunof  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceased  headman  is  presented  for  election,  while 
among  another  group  of  jungle  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
Sakai,  the  ofiice  is  hereditary.'®  In  Cumana,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  head  wife  who  inherits  the  chief- 
tainship.'® In  Borneo,  among  the  Kayans,  the  office  of  chief  is 
elective,  with  a bias  in  favour  of  the  son,  who,  if  not  of  mature 
age,  is  held  to  have  a strong  claim  to  election  after  the  death  of 
his  father's  successor ; but  among  the  Kenyahs,  whore  the  ehief 
has  greater  authority,  the  heir  (a  son  or  a nephew)  is  recognized 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  given  a certain  amount  of 
authority  as  a preparation  for  the  duties  he  will  have  to  per- 
form later."  In  Uganda  the  chieftainships  of  the  various 
districts  were  not  hereditary,  but  in  the  disposal  of  the  king. 
As  a rule  the  son  of  the  deceased  chief,  especially  if  he  was 
killed  in  battle,  was  appointed,  as  being  by  upbringing  and 
training  most  fitted  to  hold  the  position.  The  principle  of 
office  being  subject  to  appointment  but  hereditary  in  a limited 
group  also  appeared  in  Uganda  in  the  appointments  to  the 
great  olfices  of  State,  which  by  custom  were  frequently  assigned 
to  members  of  the  clan  of  the  previous  holder,  and  even  in 
the  royal  succession  ; the  three  great  officers  of  State  chose  as 
the  successor  to  the  throne  the  prince  whom  they  considered  the 
most  suitable,  without  necessarily  paying  regard  to  tlie  nomina- 
tion customarily  made  by  the  previous  king  at  the  time  of  his 
death.'®  The  lucrative  village  offices  of  the  Nagas,  wliioli  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  an  estate,  are  hereditary  in  the  male 
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line,'  but  among  the  neighbouring  Lushei  Kuki  tri’-<-t  ' ‘ r 
elective  and  hereditary  offices  exise,  sometimes  side  h;.  si  !■  ; 
the  same  village.®  The  great  offices  and  the  at'  :;ipai. 
grants  of  land  of  the  Mayas  and  peoples  of  ancient  Mexi.  a 
Central  America  either  were  hereditary  or,  v.  hen  in  the  g 
of  the  monarch,  tended  to  become  herediiary,  while  t; 
nobles  about  the  person  of  the  king  formed  a herediUr.. 
caste.®  Hereditary  castes  or  classes  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  most  noteworthy  examples  perh  .j-s  b.;jng 
in  British  Columbia,  where  hereditary  'd  d,-  iic  t ens 
are  most  strictly  observed.®  In  Samoa  the  office  of  ■ mr.  llor 
was  hereditary  in  certain  families,  descending  to  the  next  el  leat 
brother.® 

Tlie  position  of  medicine-man  of  a group  or 
tribe,  although,  like  the  chieftainship — nii  office 
with  which  in  the  early  stages  it  is  u.'-unll)  • ini- 
bined — not  originally  hereditary,  but  the  r<'-uD  oi 
a real  or  supposed  nientnl  or  physical  ]iecu!i..' if y, 
becomes  in  tlie  course  of  development  an  i ni'  - 
which  is  transmitted  in  accordance  with  u rule  of 
inheritance.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  tin-  influ- 
ence of  association. 

In  New  Britain,  on  the  death  of  the  chief,  who  ii  riv  .r ! 
a powerful  sorcerer,  his  brother  frequently  ossumi-.-  tin  p u 
on  the  strength  of  a declaration  that  his  brother’s  p.avrs  -■ 
passed  to  him — a declaration  in  full  accordance  aith  th.  M !a- 
ncsian  conce))tion  of  rmina,  and  its  jiower  of  ofli  liiig  i>ersoDs 
or  objects  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.® 

On  the  other  hand,  tho.se  who  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  medicine-man  by  ties  of  kin.siii|>  ni.uy 
be  held  notonly  to  be  infected  with  hi.s  ])owers,  bui  to 
have  special  opportunities  of  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  magical  rites  and  incantations— an  idea  whii  h 
would  bo  fostered  bj’  a not  unnatural  de.iirc  to  km  ji 
a [losition  of  power  and  [irolit  for  children  anil 
relatives. 

Not  only  is  the  Baloki  medicine-man  succeeded  by  hii  son.  to 
whom  ha  imparts  the  secrets  of  his  powers,  but  it  is  < xlremely 
ditficiilt  for  any  one  who  is  not  a member  of  his  family  to  I . -ome 
a medicine-man.7  At  Bartle  Bay,  in  New  Guinea,  ih'e  heivlmon, 
who  is  also  a kind  of  medicine-man,  is  succeeded  by  hi-  broil. er 
or  sister’s  son,  to  whom  he  has  passed  on  his  knowledg,  ' The 
inheritance  of  the  priesthood  either  by  individuals  or  in  franilies 
or  groups,  as  among  the  Chibcha  of' Colombia®  or  aiimi.g  tbe 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  America— at  Vojia.v  the  office  of 
priest  was  liereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Wiyatao may  to 
assigned  to  an  origin  in  similar  ideas. 

In  conno.xion  with  these  sacred  offices  may  be 
mentioned  the  inheritance  of  special  functions, 
privileges,  and  objects  in  connexion  with  religious 
matters. 

The  Arunta  sacred  objects,  including  the  churinga,  and  the 
privilege  or  duty  of  performing  certain  parts  in  tiie  religious 
ceremonies  are  the  property  of  individuals.  As  such  they  form 
part  of  the  property  transferred  by  inlieritance,  but  not  otherwise 
alienable.  The  women  may  also  own  churinga  naitja,  though 
they  may  never  sec  them  ; tliesoare  inlicrited,  but  not  according 
to  the  ordinary  rule,  passing  to  the  women’s  younger  brothers 
ond  not  to  tlie  otlier  half  of  the  tribe,  os  they  must  not  leave 
the  local  group.  The  same  conditions  are  found  in  other  tribes 
of  the  region."  Among  the  Kwakiutl  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  the  riglit  to  wear  a certain  crest,  to  perform  certain 
duties,  to  sing  certain  songs,  to  cat  human  flesh,  to  have  certain 
manitous,  and  the  membership  of  secret  societies  tafter  initia- 
tion) are  hereditary  in  the  clan  or  the  family,  and  mai’  tie 
acquired  tor  the  children  by  marriage  to  an  lieircss  or  by  killing 
the  possessor.  It  may  lie  noted  that  the  position  of  the  owner 
of  these  privileges  is  defined  by  the  fact  tliat  only  one  person  at 
a time  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  ancestor  from 
whom  they  are  ultimately  derived.'''  Names  and  eresLs  in  the 
British  Ooluniliian  tribes  are  regarded  os  tamitj-  property,  and 
as  such  are  transmitted  to  the  heir.'® 
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For  the  inheritance  of  the  totem  and  of  tabus, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  articles 
dealing  with  these  subjects. 

Mention  may  be  made,  however,  of  an  inheritance  of  a food 
tabu  which  is  found  among  the  Bangala  of  the  Congo,  whereby 
a man  who  may  be  forbidden  a certain  food  by  the  medicine- 
man, as  part  of  the  course  of  treatment  for  a disease,  transmits 
the  disability  to  his  descendants,!  while  among  the  Bambala  a 
hereditary  class,  wearing  a distinctive  head-dress  and  a bracelet 
which  passes  at  death  to  the  uterine  nephew  but  cannot  be 
purchased,  also  inherits  a tabu  against  eating  human  flesh  or 
fowls.2 

(e)  Debt. — Inheritance  usually  connotes  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  heir.  It  may,  how- 
ever, on  occasion  involve  the  reverse,  as  among 
the  Bangala*  and  the  Ba-Yaka,^  where  a man’s 
heir  is  responsible  for  his  debts,  even  if  there  is 
no  property,  or  as  among  the  Johor  Jakun,  where 
the  heirs  must  pay  one  half  of  the  debt,  irrespective 
of  the  size  of  the  inheritance.* 

4.  The  heir. — (a)  The  Join  and  its  members. — As 
inheritance  tends  by  custom  to  follow  the  line  of 
descent,  in  a matrilineal  society  the  heirs  to  a man’s 
estate  will  be  not  his  own  children,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  his  kin  either  as  a whole  or  as  represented 
by  those  members  who  are  more  immediately  re- 
lated to  him  (see  art.  Family  [Primitive],  § 12). 
There  is  ground  for  believing  that  inheritance  by 
the  kin  was  far  more  wide-spread  than  it  is  at 
resent,  even  if  it  was  not  at  one  time  universal, 
t still  survives,  with  or  without  modification,  in 
a considerable  number  of  instances,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

Among  the  Melanesians  the  normal  heir  to  a man’s  property 
is  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister.6  So  also  among  the  Kurnai.t 
The  Arunta  rule  is  that  a man’s  property  shall  pass  to  that  half 
of  the  tribe  to  which  he  himself  does  not  belong,  i.e.  to  his 
mother’s  brothers  or  his  daughters’  husbands.8  In  the  Louisi- 
ades,  land  is  inherited  by  the  owner’s  brothers,  sisters,  and 
sisters’  children,  i.e.  by  the  members  of  his  kin.  Among  the 
Waga-waga  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  garden  land  passes  to  the 
sister’s  children,  or,  if  these  are  too  young,  to  the  maternal 
uncle,  or  the  owner’s  mother,  with  reversion  to  the  sister’s 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  a woman’s  garden  property,  in- 
cluding coco-nut  trees,  descends  to  her  children,  while  her 
personal  property,  such  as  ornaments  not  given  her  by  her 
husband,  is  divided  between  her  children  and  her  sisters.9 
Among  the  North  American  tribes  this  rule  was  followed  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Property  was  shared  among  the  clan, 
and  chiefly  by  the  kin.iD  It  sometimes  occurs  in  Africa,  e.g. 
among  the  Bambala  u and  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Lakes. !2 
The  Selangor  Sakai  choose  the  successor  to  a deceased  headman 
from  among  his  sister’s  children, is  and  among  the  Orang  Ber- 
lanus  the  chieftainship  falls  to  the  sister’s  son.!-*  Among  the 
Chibcha  of  Colombia,  as  already  mentioned,  the  priesthood  was 
hereditary  in  the  female  line.  In  New  Britain,  land,  it  is  said, 
could  not  pass  to  a sou  because  descent  was  traced  in  the  female 
line. 15 

Only  certain  classes  of  property  may  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  line. 

Among  the  Zaghiwa,  succession  to  the  headship  passes  to  the 
son  of  a sister  or,  failing  him,  the  son  of  a maternal  aunt,  though 
property  descendsto  the  children, I6  and  among  the  Piets  a sister’s 
son  likewise  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship.i?  Among  the  Nairs, 
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personal  effects  pass  to  a sister’s  children,  and  land  belonging 
to  the  wife  is  inherited  by  a daughter  or  sister.i 

Property  may  passs  exceptionally  to  a sister  or 
her  children  when  direct  heirs  fail. 

Among  the  Bathonga  a sister  holds  the  property  in  trust  for 
her  own  children,  if  her  brother  should  leave  no  direct  heirs — in 
this  case  if  no  brothers  survive  him. 2 In  New  Guinea  the  Koita 
rule  of  inheritance  of  the  clan  chieftainship  is  that,  failing  sons, 
or  if  the  sons  are  too  young,  the  property  passes  to  the  sister’s 
sons.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  revert  to  the  sons  if  they  were 
grown  up  when  their  uncle  died.8  The  heir  among  the  Congo 
tribes,  failing  a brother,  is  the  sister’s  son  4 (see,  further,  below, 

m- 

Some  instances  of  the  privileged  position  of 
women  and  of  those  related  in  the  female  line 
seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  system  which  has  been 
superseded  in  general  usage. 

The  peculiarly  close  relation  between  maternal  uncle  and 
nephew  existing  in  the  Torres  Straits  and  in  Fiji  (where  it  is 
known  as  nosu),  which  allows  the  nephew  to  treat  his  uncle's 
property  with  the  greatest  freedom,  suggests  that,  although 
now  patrilineal,  these  people  were  once  matrilineal,  and  the 
nephew  was  the  uncle’s  heir.  5 A similar  relation  in  dealing 
with  property  as  between  maternal  uncle  and  nephew  (and  to 
a limited  extent  between  paternal  uncle  and  nephew)  is  found 
among  the  Nandi  and  the  Masai.  In  this  case  it  is  reciprocal : 
an  uncle  may  claim  any  article  from  the  father  of  his  nephew, 
and  the  nephew  must  buy  it  for  him.  The  nephew,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  claim  any  property  belonging  to  his  unde.® 
In  Savage  Island,  where  the  people  are  in  a transition  stage, 
though  the  son  inherited  his  father’s  property,  the  daughters 
had  a claim  on  their  maternal  uncle.7  In  Uganda  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  queens  is  the  king’s  sister  and  that  princesses  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  and  have  children  suggests  that  at  one  lime 
the  kingship  was  transmitted  in  the  female  line.8 

(b)  Transition  from  kin  to  family. — It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that,  with  the  growth  of  family, 
as  opposed  to  kin,  feeling,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  avoid  this  law  of  inlieritance  by  various 
means,  either  by  gifts  inter  vivos,  as  among  the 
Melanesians,  or  the  Buntar  of  South  India,  among 
whom,  however,  these  gifts  become  null  and  void 
at  death,®  or  by  adoption  of  the  heir,  a common 
device  among  the  Iroquois,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  chieftainship  in  their  family,^*  or  by  marriage 
of  the  heir — the  sister’s  son — to  the  daughter,  as 
among  the  Carriers  (Den6).^^ 

Evidence  of  what  appears  to  be  a transition  stage  is  afforded 
by  arrangements  such  as  that  which  prevails  among  the  people 
of  Tiga  Loeroeng,  whereby  the  inheritance  is  divided  equally 
among  the  children  of  the  man  himself  and  of  his  sister.  12  A 
similarcompromise  between  the  maternal  and  paternal  branches 
among  the  Wolaroi  of  Australia  divides  the  boomerangs,  waddies, 
etc.,  between  a man’s  sons  and  his  brother-in-law.  13  Among  the 
Koita,  personal  property,  such  as  canoes,  spears,  etc.,  is  divided 
among  the  nana  (elder  brother,  sister,  or  cousin)  and  rora 
(j'ounger  brother,  sister,  or  cousin)  by  the  eldest  son,  but  a por- 
tion is  put  aside  for  any  young  children,  while  the  garden  land, 
assigned  out  of  the  clan  holding,  descends  to  the  children,  and 
the  house  site  descends  rigidly  in  the  male  line.i4 

(c)  The  family  and  its  members. — In  addition  to 
the  father’s  increasing  desire  to  benefit  his  own 
children  rather  than  those  of  his  sister,  as  the 
family  ties  gradually  assume  an  ascendancy  over 
those  of  the  kin,  two  influences  are  at  work  which 
would  tend  to  divert  the  line  of  inheritance  to  sons 
in  preference  to  nephews.  As  the  sense  of  property 
in  land  grows  stronger,  increased  importance  is 
attached  to  residence  as  a factor  determining  the 
heir.  Even  in  Australia,  where,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  the  case  of  the  chieftainship  the  idea  of 
inheritance  is  not  highly  developed,  and  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  are  regarded  as  the  common  property 
of  the  tribe  and  not  of  the  individual,  hunting 

1 J.  F.  McLennan,  Primitive  Marriage,  Edinburgh,  1865, 
p.  147. 

2 Junod,  1.  208.  8 Seligmann,  p.  52. 

4 Torday-Joyce,  JAI  xxxvi.  40,  ‘Ba-Huana,’  ii.  p.  284. 

5 W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  ‘On  the  Functions  of  the  Maternal  Uncle 
in  Torres  Straits,’  Man,  no.  136  (in  JAI  xxxi.  [1901]) ; cf.  Thom- 
son, Fijians,  p.  75. 

6 A.  0.  Hollis,  ‘ A Note  on  the  Masai  System  of  Relationship,’ 
JRAI  xl.  479. 

7 Thomson,  JAI  xxxi.  143.  8 Roscoe,  p.  187. 
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rights  descend  from  father  to  son,  because  the 
patrilocal  organization,  providing  a residence  for 
tlie  sisters  and  daughters  with  tlieir  husbands’ 
tribe,  makes  any  assignment  of  these  rights  to 
another  than  the  sons  an  impossibility. 

This  cause  underlies  the  Naga  custom,  in  case  of  default 
of  sons,  of  assigning  immoveable  property  to  the  deceased 
man's  brothers,  and  moveables  to  his  daughters;!  among  the 
Lusheis,  the  son  who  is  to  inherit  the  paternal  house  and  land 
—usually  the  youngest — remains  with  the  parents,  while  the 
other  sons  at  their  marriage  leave  the  parents  to  found  a village 
of  their  own. 2 

The  substitution  of  an  agricultural  for  a pa.storal 
life,  with  the  consolidation  of  individual  property 
in  land,  strengthens  this  tendency.  Further, 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  the  duty 
of  the  men,  the  inheritance  of  land  is,  as  a rule, 
confined  to  the  male  members  of  the  family. 

Among  the  Basques,  while  pastoral  pursuits  predominated, 
the  estate  passed  to  the  eldest  child,  whether  male  or  female ; 
but  with  an  increased  practice  of  agriculture,  of  which  women 
were  unsuited  to  take  charge,  and  the  gradual  obsolescence  of 
land  tenure  based  upon  the  communal  idea,  male  inheritance 
tended  to  become  the  rule  exclusively.* *  In  Nigeria,  where 
security  of  land  tenure  depends  upon  the  land  being  kept  under 
cultivation,  women  cannot  inherit  it,  because  they  are  regarded 
as  unable  to  comply  with  this  condition.^ 

The  second  set  of  circumstances  which  supports 
the  patrilocal  organization  in  diverting  inheritance 
from  the  female  collateral  to  the  male  collateral 
or  direct  line,  but  affects  moveable  as  well  as  im- 
moveable property,  is  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  payment  of  the  bride-price.  This  custom  not 
only  frees  the  woman  from  the  claims  which  the 
family  or  tribe  may  have  over  her,  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  efiecting  her  transfer  to  her  husband,  cuts 
off  herself  and  her  children  from  participating  in 
the  estate  of  her  father  or  brothers  (see  art. 
Family  [Primitive]).  It  is  found,  accordingly, 
among  most  of  the  African  races,  e.gr.,  where  the 
bride-price  is  a regular  institution,  that  inherit- 
ance in  the  male  line  is  commonly  the  rule.  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  are  to  be  found  among  races 
in  a state  of  transition  or  who  retain  some  traces  of 
the  institution  of  mother-right  (see  below,  p.  294). 

When  once  the  predominance  of  the  female  line 
has  broken  down,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inherit- 
ance will  fall  to  the  sons  as  a matter  of  course, 
nor  that  the  eldest  son  will  take  precedence  over 
his  brothers.  Indeed,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that,  in  some  regions  at  least,  the  course  of  de- 
velopment has  been  from  the  female  collateral  to 
the  male  collateral  rather  than  from  the  female 
collateral  to  the  direct  line ; that  is  to  say,  the 
principle  of  group  inheritance  continues  to  hold 
good,  out  it  IS  organized  on  a basis  of  male  rela- 
tionship rather  than  female.  This  is  suggested  by 
the  priority  or  prominence  given  to  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased.  A factor  of  importance  which 
also  helps  to  support  the  claim  of  the  brothers  or 
other  adult  members  of  the  group  as  against  the 
children  is  that  only  those  are  allowed  to  inherit 
who  are  able  to  hold  the  property,  by  force  if 
necessary,  or  to  take  their  share  in  the  all'airs  and 
the  defence  of  the  group  if  required.  This  leads 
to  the  exclusion  of  women  and  minors. 

The  custom  among  the  tribes  of  Manipur,  that  a clan  should 
take  a part  of  tlie  estate  when  daughter's  inirerit  in  default 
of  male  heirs;*  the  trace  of  clan  tenure  of  burial  grouirds  ill 
Uganda,  the  only  land  whicli  is  not  regarded  ns  belonging  to 
the  king,  and  for  which  at  the  death  of  the  holder,  who  is  a 
tenant  for  life  rather  than  owner,  a successor  is  chosen  liy  tlie 
clan  subject  to  the  king’s  sanction,  as  well  as  to  the  control 
exercised  over  the  inheritance  of  personal  property  by  the 
clan;*  the  fact  that  in  Ashanti  the  king  is  theoretically  tlie 
heir  of  all  his  subjects,  though  in  practice  he  receives  only  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  dust  on  the  death  of  chiefs;!  the 
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family  tenure  of  burial  lands  in  Korea ; ! and  other  analoious 
customs  of  which  instances  could  be  adduced  — s-ugge-i  ■ ^t 
the  place  of  the  kin  as  collective  heir  was  taken  b;.  the  Ivn, 
and  that  this  group  was  later  narrowed  to  the  more  imnie  iiate 
relatives,  the  brothers.  Among  the  Ba  Kwere  the  heir  s 
brother ; among  the  Eathonga  all  the  brothers  must  hold  the 
inheritance  before  it  can  fall  to  the  heir,  the  son.*  In  Nigeria 
(Kagoro)  a grown-up  son  inherits  such  of  the  wives  as  are  net 
taken  by  his  paternal  uncles.*  The  Buduma  of  the  Chad  assign 
the  wives  to  the  eldest  brother,  while  personal  property  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  between  the  children  and  their 
uncle.4  The  ceremony  performed  by  the  Kamba  heir  before  he 
can  assume  possession  of  his  father’s  property,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  throws  a branch  at  his  paternal  uncle,  saying,  ' 1 pay 
you  before  the  elders,’  and  the  ceremonial  col.'.lit’  tion  of  the 
uncle  with  the  wives  of  the  deceased,  seem  to  be  a form  of 
compensation  or  propitiation  of  the  uncle,  cither,  .',5  i-  s d 

by  liobley,  as  the  representative  of  the  deceased,  or,  more  ; ■ 
ably,  as  an  heir  whose  claims  have  been  superseded.  Ii  c:  -r 
case  it  inqilics  the  solidarity  of  the  family  g;roup.!  T le  «a- 
Sania  chieftainship  is  inherited  by  the  eldest  br  o .-r  r.  l y 
the  son  only  in  default.®  In  Samoa  the  legitimaU  1 • ir  "le 
next  eldest  brother.!  In  Fiji  the  succe  sion  to  the  ebb  : .ui- 
shij)  depended  upon  a limited  election  for  which  the  son  ■.'  .3 
eligible  only  in  default,  firstly  of  brothers,  and  setxmdly  cf  - s 
of  the  late  chief’s  paternal  uncle.  The  normal  heir  to  ' le 
house  site  is  the  eldest  brother.®  Among  the  N 1.  la,  M 
and  other  races  of  Central  America,  where  the  su  ession  w.'.- 
strictly  hereditary,  it  descended  to  the  son,  but,  where  !l  ■ ;e 
was  a limited  election,  choice  was  made  from  among  the 
brothers.®  The  uncle,  if  the  children  are  minors,  'Is  usually 
regarded  as  the  natural  holder  of  the  estate  until  they  .ire  of 
age,  when,  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  Suk,  he  shares  it  with 
them,!®  and  sometimes  hands  it  over  to  them  as  a whole. 

Wlien  the  inheritance  passes  to  the  children,  the 
eldest  son  being  normally  the  strongest,  jirimo- 
geniture  is  a common  but  not  an  invariable  rule  ; “ 
hut,  should  the  eldest  son  be  unsuitable,  he  may 
be  set  aside  by  his  father,  or,  in  the  cn<e  of  a 
chieftainship,  by  those  in  authority.  A chieft.iin- 
ship  may  descend  in  a family  while  the  actual 
member  to  hold  oHice  is  chosen  by  election.  A rule 
of  inheritance  may  delinitely  set  aside  the  eldest 
son. 

Among  the  Naga  tribes,  especially  among  the  Macs,  the 
youngest  son,  os  already  mentioned,  inherited  the  house. 
Sometimes,  as  among  the  Suk,  the  eldest  son  inherited  tlu 
father’s,  the  youngest  son  the  mother’s  v>roperty,  or,  Bd  erdimg 
to  the  En  Temusi  rule,  the  eldest  takes  ail  the  mother's  i>riiperty 
and  the  largest  share  of  the  father’s.!!  An  intere.sting  I'  .rallel 
in  a civilized  community  is  afforded  by  the  custom  of 
‘Borough  English,’  still  in  existence  in  certain  part-  of  England, 
whereby  certain  classes  of  property  descend  to  the  youngest 
son. 

When  primogeniture  is  the  rule,  it  is  generally  an  ohlig.ition 
on  the  eldest  son  to  look  after  and  provide  for  his  brothers  out 
of  the  estate,  as  among  the  Akikuyu,  where  each  son  tillimatily 
receives  about  an  equal  share.!®  jn  some  Naga  villages  the 
eldest  son  has  to  maintain  his  brothers;  among  the  q'uoirengs 
he  supports  the  rest  of  the  family  ; !!  at  Ladak,  when  the  eldest 
eon  marries  for  himself  and  his  brothers,  the  paternal  posses- 
sions are  transmitted  on  the  understanding  that  he  maintain 
his  brothers.!*  Sometimes  the  younger  brothers  acted  as  the 
eidest  brother’s  assistants,  or  were  virtually  his  slaves,  as  among 
the  Bahima.!®  A rule  which  places  a further  rcstrioticn  on 
primogeniture,  not  uncommon,  especially  among  the  Bantu 
tribes,  confines  the  inheritance  to  certain  of  the  cTiildrcn  only. 
In  Uganda  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  who  acted  as  his  brothers’ 
keeper  or  guardian,  was  expressly  debarred  from  inheriting. 
The  successor  to  the  tlirone  must  bo  chosen  from  ‘children  of 
the  drum,’  i.e.  children  horn  after  the  accession  of  the  father.!! 
Frequently  only  the  children  of  the  chief  or  principal  wife  are 
eligible  to  succeed  to  the  father’s  position,  ns  among  the  Nandi  i® 
or  the  Zulus,!®  the  chief  wife  in  tlie  lottcr  case  being  the  first  of 
the  wives  for  whom  the  bride-price  was  paid  witlFcattle  from 
the  father’s  estate  and  not  from  cattle  earned  by  the  man  him- 
self.  In  ancient  Mexico  at  Tezcuco  only  children  born  of  the 
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principal  wife,  generally  a princess  of  blood  royal,  or  at  Tlas- 
cala  of  a wife  married  according  to  certain  rites,  could  succeed.i 
Except  in  the  last-named  case,  this  disability  has  no  reference 
to  the  question  of  legitimacy. 

At  the  stage  of  development  where  the  value  of 
the  individual  as  adding  strength  to  the  tribe  is 
the  chief  consideration,  children  of  free  and  slave 
women  are  treated  equally,  while  those  of  doubtful 
paternity  are  regarded  without  question  as  mem- 
bers of  the  putative  father’s  family.  As  already 
mentioned,  adoption  is  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
inheritance,  though  sometimes  the  adopted  child 
is  disqualified  from  sharing  the  estate  of  his 
adopted  parents. 

In  Korea,  where  only  the  eldest  son  can  hold  the  family 
estates,  it  is  a frequent  practice,  in  a family  without  sons,  to 
adopt  the  second  son  from  another  family.2 
Even  slaves  are  permitted  to  inherit  in  certain 
circumstances. 

The  Bangala  might  free  slaves  after  long  service,  and  allow 
them  to  receive  a portion  of  the  estate.s  Among  the  Ba  Yaka, 
in  default  of  heirs  a slave  may  inherit  the  estate,  thereby 
becoming  a free  man.^ 

(d)  Women  as  heirs. — Notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance attached  to  female  descent  and  the  part  it 
plays  or  has  played  in  determining  tlie  disposal 
of  property,  women  are,  among  many  peoples, 
debarred  from  inheritance.®  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  unstable  conditions  of  a primitive  society 
mainly  based  on  physical  force,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that,  where  the  economic  value  of  women  is 
high,  it  tends  to  keep  them  in  a subordinate 
position,  without  rights  to  hold  or  receive  property 
apart  from  their  male  relatives  or  connexions. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Africa  not  only  is 
a woman  incapacitated  from  receiving  a share  of 
the  property  of  her  husband  or  father,  but  sbe 
frequently  constitutes  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  estate. 

(a)  Widows. — The  custom  of  regarding  the 
widow  or  widows  as  part  of  the  responsibility  or 
part  of  the  property  falling  to  the  heir,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  of  their  close  incorporation 
into  the  gToup  by  marriage,  secures  a provision  or 
a protector  for  them  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band. Where  the  wife  holds  a position  of  greater 
independence,  she  may  return  to  her  own  relatives 
when  she  is  left  a widow.  In  neither  case,  gener- 
ally speaking,  would  it  be  consonant  with  primitive 
modes  of  thought  that  she  should  hold  property 
belonging  to  her  husband’s  group.  A woman  may, 
however,  sometimes  be  allowed  at  tbe  death  of  her 
husband  to  retain  such  articles,  especially  clothes, 
utensils,  or  ornaments,  as  have  become  closely 
associated  with  her  by  use,  although  her  right  of 
ownership  during  her  husband’s  lifetime  has  not 
been  recognized. 

Among  the  Arunta,  a man’s  widows  are  allowed  to  take 
nothing  but  the  yam  sticks.®  The  Mafulu  widow  takes  the 
current  season’s  crop,  which  she  has  helped  to  plant,  unless  she 
has  returned  to  her  own  people.7  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  Waga-waga  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  valuable  shell  ornaments 
given  to  a mfe  revert  to  the  husband’s  brothers  at  his  death.® 
In  Nigeria  the  widow  appears  to  have  an  interest  in  the  house 
if  she  has  no  grown-up  family  and  no  relatives  by  marriage.  In 
this  case  she  may  marry  again,  taking  her  husband  to  the 
house.®  Among  the  tribes  of  the  Baringo  district  of  East  Africa, 
the  property  given  to  the  wife  at  marriage  is  divided  among  the 
children  on  the  death  of  the  husband.1®  Among  the  NUotio 
Kavirondo,  each  widow  receives  a certain  number  of  cattle, 
which,  at  her  death,  pass  to  her  sons.u  Among  the  Wagiriama 
and  the  Kikuyu,  personal  ornaments  are  distributed  among  the 
female  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased. i® 
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It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  cases  where  there  is 
apparent  transmission  of  property  to  a female,  it 
is  held  upon  terms  resembling  a trust. 

The  Mafulu  widow,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  receives  a 
pig  from  the  estate,  which  does  not,  however,  become  her  pro- 
perty, but  is  kept  by  her  for  the  mourning  rites  which  take 
place  at  the  end  of  a year.i  Among  the  Dinkas  the  property  of 
a man  who  dies  without  a son  passes  to  liis  widow,  the  reason 
being  that  it  is  her  duty  to  perpetuate  the  family ; she  must 
provide  an  heir  to  the  propertj  by  taking  a second  hus'jand, 
whose  children  are  regarded  as  children  of  the  first  husband.® 
Among  the  Akikuyu,  each  of  the  widows  at  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band retains  the  plantation  and  the  hut  which  were  hers  during 
his  lifetime,  together  with  the  goals  which  lived  in  her  hut,  to 
enable  her  to  provide  for  her  children  ; but  they  are  in  no  wav- 
regarded  as  her  absolute  property,  and,  as  her  sons  marry,  a 
portion  of  the  land  is  cut  oft  and  transferred  to  the  first  wife  of 
each.  3 

Even  where  there  is  a distinct  tenure  of  lands,  as  among  the 
Tube-tube  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  husband  and  wile 
work  side  by  side  on  their  respective  plots,  the  wife  has  to  give 
one  half  of  her  first  year’s  crop  after  her  husband’s  death  to  his 
relatives  as  the  product  of  his  labour. 

(;3)  Daughters. — Although  it  is  generally  true 
to  say  that  among  primitive  races  of  to-day  women 
do  not  inherit,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  at 
an  earlier  stage,  and  in  a community  organized 
on  matriarchal  and  matrilocal  lines,  women  were 
regarded  not  only  as  heirs,  but  as  even  taking 
precedence  of  men  (see  art.  Family  [Primitive], 
§6). 

In  the  island  of  Kythnos  the  eldest  daughter  inherited  the 
house,®  and  in  Telos  she  inherited  all  the  property.®  The  Can- 
tabrians, on  the  authorit}'  of  Strabo,"  are,  like  the  Lycians,®  said 
to  have  transmitted  proiierty  to  their  daughters,  while  among 
the  Basques  property  descended  to  the  eldest  child,  whether  a 
son  or  a daughter.®  The  Iroquois  bride  stayed  in  her  own  house 
at  marriage,  as  the  heiress.i®  The  influence  and  predominant 
position  occupied  by  women  among  the  American  tribes  are 
shown  by  the  customs  affecting  inheritance  among  the  tribes  of 
the  south-western  region  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
Hopis,  the  Zunis,  the  Spokanes,  and  other  tribes,  the  house  and 
its  contents  belong  to  the  woman,  and  are  transmitted  in  the 
female  line.u  Among  the  Navahos,  a woman’s  property  de- 
scended to  her  nieces.  12  The  peculiar  social  organization  of  the 
Nairs  extends  to  the  tenure  of  property.  All  land  belongs  to 
the  women,  and  the  heir  is  the  eldest  daughter  or  the  sister.-® 
In  Egypt,  a daughter  had  an  equal,  or  in  early  times  a pre- 
ferential, right  to  a share  in  her  father’s  property.  14 

In  some  cases,  when  tbe  daughter  does  not 
inherit,  she  may  transmit  the  inheritance  to  her 
husband  or  to  her  children ; this  is  especially 
frequent  when  tbe  husband  takes  up  his  residence 
with  the  family  of  his  wife. 

Among  the  Puyumas  of  Formosa,  the  son-in-law  resides  with 
his  wife’s  parents,  and  on  their  death  takes  possession  of  the 
house  and  property. i®  In  Japan  the  man  who  marries  an  only 
daughter  may  be  adopted  as  a son,  and  his  children  inherit  the 
grandfather’s  propertj-.  i®  Among  the  Bororo  the  husband,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife’s  parents,  takes  up  his  residence  in  the 
family  house  and  becomes  head  of  the  family. U An  analogous 
transmission  through  a woman  is  fomid  among  the  Salish  (Hal- 
komdlem)  and  among  the  Kwakiutl  of  North  America,  where  the 
husband  transmits  the  hereditary  name,  crest,  and  privileges  of 
his  wife’s  father  to  his  own  children. l®  In  those  cases  where,  as 
in  the  Malay  ambil-anak  system,  a man  on  marriage  sustains  no 
further  relation  to  the  family  in  which  he  was  born,  he  natur- 
ally forfeits  all  rights  to  inheritance  from  it.  His  rights  as 
regards  the  family  into  which  he  marries  range  widely  accord, 
ing  as  his  status  there  varies  from  that  of  a slave,  as  in  Kaur  and 
the  Eanau  districts  of  S.  Sumatra,  to  that  of  a son  of  the  house, 
as  in  Kroe,  where  his  property  passes  to  his  children  or  the 
nearest  female  relatives  of  his  wife,  while  he  himself  can  hav-e 
the  usufruct  of  inherited  property  only  so  long  as  he  resides 
with  his  parents-in-law.i® 
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It  is  also  possible,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
for  an  estate  to  fall  to  a woman,  among  a people 
who  do  not,  as  a rule,  recognize  female  inherit- 
ance. 

Among  the  Bangala,  failing  male  heirs,  a man’s  sister  will 
inherit  his  property.  Married  (laughters,  however,  among  the 
Bangala  usually  take  from  the  estate  of  their  deceased  father 
the  women  who  were  paid  as  bride-price  for  themselves,  and 
hand  them  to  their  brothers,  who  thereafter  make  presents 
periodically  to  their  brothers-in-law.i  In  Samoa,  land  might  be 
held  by  females  when  all  the  males  in  the  family  were  dead. 2 
The  inheritance  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a temporary  provision. 
Among  the  Nandi,  the  daughters  received  the  mother’s  utensils 
and  ornaments  as  well  as  a share  in  her  plantation  until  their 
marriage,  while  the  eldest  son  of  the  principal  wife,  who  inherited 
the  chief  share  of  the  property,  was  expected  to  give  a cow  to 
each  widow. y Clan  or  kin  rights  may  be  revived  to  emphasize 
the  exceptional  circumstances,  as  in  the  customs  followed  at 
Laiyi  and  Liyai  among  the  Maos,  wherebjs  in  the  event  of  the 
inheritance  falling  to  girls  through  lack  of  male  heirs,  the  clan, 
the  male  relatives,  or  a paternal  uncle  took  a share  of  the 
inheritance,  usually  the  house. 4 

Where  it  is  generally  recognized  that  women 
may  hold  property,  the  inheritance  is  frequently 
shared  among  all  the  children,®  subject  to  any 
regulation  as  to  a larger  or  special  share  being 
allotted  to  any  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  Mafulu  woman  can  hold  as  property  only  clothes  and 
personal  ornaments,  which,  at  her  death,  go  to  her  husband,  or 
are  divided  equally  among  her  children.®  Among  the  Benua 
Jakun  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  one-third  of  the  property  is 
assigned  to  the  daughters,  two-thirds  to  the  sons,  and  the  Jakun 
of  Johore  make  an  ecjual  division  among  all  the  children.?  The 
Tuareg  children  divide  equally  all  lawful  property,  i.e.  property 
acquired  by  labour.®  Among  the  Koita  and  Motu  tribes  of  New 
Guinea,  coco-nut  trees  are  divided  equally  between  boys  and 
girls,  while  the  latter  inherit  a life  interest  in  the  land  which  is 
commonly  extended  to  their  children.®  Among  the  Kenyahs 
and  other  jungle  tribes  of  Borneo,  there  is  a customary  allo- 
cation of  the  different  classes  of  property  to  the  widow,  sons, 
and  daughters,  the  latter  obtaining  old  beads,  etc. ; while  among 
the  Dayaks  the  Chinese  jars,  which  are  highly  valued,  are 
divided  equally  among  all  the  children,  Artificial  brotherhood 
and  kinship  frequently  involve  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
inheritance.fi 

5.  Testamentary  disposition  of  property. — It  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  that 
inheritance  to  the  primitive  mind  depends  upon  a 
rule  or  custom,  invariable  outside  certain  limits, 
over  which  the  deceased  person  has  no  control. 
Property,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  required  by  the 
owner  in  the  life  after  death,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
living,  originally  the  group-kin — family,  village, 
or  the  like— of  which  he  was  a member,  and  sub- 
sequently the  limits  of  this  group  are  restricted 
until  it  is  composed  only  of  his  children  or  more 
immediate  relatives.  Virtually  the  disposal  of  the 
property  is  with  the  living ; but  by  usage  it  conies 
about  that  those  to  whom  it  shall  fall  stand  in 
certain  relations  to  the  former  owner.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  is 
not  usually  possible  for  a man  to  dispose  of  his 
property  by  will.  It  is  definitely  stated  in  most 
cases  that  no  such  power  exists.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  in  some  cases  tlie  desire  to 
modify  the  regular  line  of  succession  does  exist, 
and  attem^its  are  made  to  evade  the  rule.  Tliis  is 
a frequent  cause  of  gifts  inter  vivos. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  gifts  presented  by  the 
Melanesian  father  to  his  sons  in  his  lifetime  to  keep  property 
in  the  family,  or,  in  the  case  of  a chief,  to  secure  the  chieftainship 
for  them,  and  the  marriage  of  a daughter  to  the  heir  among  the 
Salish.  Among  the  Veddas,  the  gifts  made  to  a daughter  on 
her  marriage  are  counted  against  anything  she  might  inherit 
at  her  father’s  death.  But  it  was  also  usual  for  a man  on  his 
death-bed  to  give  to  his  unmarried  nephew — the  man  allottecj 
by  custom  as  the  husband  of  his  daughter— the  land  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  received  until  his  marriage,  and  also 
to  divide  his  land  and  property  among  his  children  in  prepara- 
tion for  death,  handing  to  ea(‘h  the  tokens  of  possession — usually 
a stone,  a tooth,  flint  and  steel,  and  a lock  of  hair — to  be  produced 
as  title-deeds  in  the  event  of  (iispute.12  In  this  case  the  wishes 
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of  the  dying  man  seem  to  be  regarded  with  more  respect  and 
to  (iarry  more  force  than  is  usual.  In  Uganda,  ihe  king  de- 
signated his  successor,  but  his  wishes  might  be  disregardc-^'i  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  officials  who  made  the  selectio.i  from 
among  the  sons,  the  one  designated  was  not  suitable.  Tlie  clan 
in  determining  the  apportionment  of  an  estate  might  aho 
disregard  the  wishes  as  to  its  disposal  expressed  by  tiie  owner 
before  his  death. 1 It  is  usual  among  the  Akikuyu  tor  a man  to 
call  his  family  together  and  express  his  wishes  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  property ; the  heir-at-law  is  expected  to  carry  out 
those  wishes  in  making  provision  for  the  members  of  the  family. 
Theoretically  the  owner  had  absolute  power  of  appointment ; 
practically  the  demise  was  dictated  by  custom.  Although  it  is 
customary  for  a woman  to  keep  the  goats  an(l  land  which  she 
has  tended  in  her  husband’s  lifetime,  she  might,  if  not  on  gCHx] 
terms  with  him,  be  assigned  a smaller  snare.  It  was  also 
possible,  by  means  of  the  kirume,  or  dying  curse,  to  ‘ tie  up’  a 
particular  piece  of  property,  such  as  a cow,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  alienated,  but  must  remain  a family  possession.  2 Among 
the  Kenyahs  and  Kayans  of  Borneo,  property  was  divided  among 
the  women  and  children  at  the  death  of  the  father.  The  division, 
however,  was  frequently  made  before  death  to  avoid  disputes.® 
In  Samoa,  part  of  the  property  was  sometimes  apportioned  by 
the  owner  on  his  death-bed.  In  New  Britain,  a dyii.g  man 
would  call  together  his  relatives  and  tell  them  what  to  do  with 
his  property  ; but  his  directions  would,  as  a rule,  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  custom,  except  that  he  might  assign  a small 

ortion  of  diwara  to  his  children  and  wives.**  In  Savage  Island, 

ouse,  land,  and  such  personal  property  as  would  not  be  dest  roved 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  cleceased  was  transmis<il  ie 
by  testamentary  disposition  ; ® so  also  in  Tahiti.®  The  limitations 
usually  imposed  upon  the  wishes  of  the  o^vner  are  perhaps  be>t 
indicated  by  the  custom  among  the  Tube-tube  peoples  and  in 
the  Louisiades,  where,  though  the  property  fell  in  the  one  case 
partly  to  his  sister’s  children,  partly  to  his  owm,  and  in  the  other 
to  the  kin,  a man  might  suggest  to  his  heir-at-law  that  certain 
ornaments  or  personm  possessions  should  be  given  (u  particular 
children.  In  the  latter  locality,  gifts  inter  tiros  did  not  revert 
to  the  estate  for  division,  nor  were  they  counted  as  j art  of  an 
individual’s  share.?  Melanesian  customs  also  paid  considerable 
deference  to  an  owner’s  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property. 
In  Florida  he  might  direct  that  his  canoe  be  given  to  his  son. 
In  Banks  Island  he  might  nsk  his  heir  to  allow  l»is  sons  to 
remain  in  possession  of  his  land,  and  this  might  he  perinitud 
on  payment  by  ihe  sons,  while  personal  property  could  Le 
disposed  of  by  an  ante  niortnn  declaration  which  held  good  oi- 
the  same  terms.® 

Among  the  Basques  there  was  a limited  power  of  testamentary 
disposition,  the  individual  being  j>ermitted  thus  to  disp<^se  k \ 
any  property  acquired  by  himself,  but  not  of  that  acquired  its 
part  of  the  famil}’  inheritance.® 

An  ingenious  method  of  evading  the  laws  of  succession  h.as 
been  devised  by  the  Bangala.  The  dying  man  sent  for  the  one 
whom  he  wished  to  benefit  and  committed  a technical  assault 
upon  him  ; after  the  death  had  taken  place  the  assaulted  man 
then  claimed  compensation  from  tlie  heirs.  Another  method  wa> 
to  promise  that  the  property  should  pass  to  the  individuals  whom 
it  was  desired  to  benefit  and  to  hand  them  tokens  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  After  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  property  was 
handed  over  to  tlie  heir  on  production  of  the  tokens.^® 
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INHERITANCE  (Babylonian). — W'e  nmst  be 
careful  not  to  assume  the  implications  in  English 
law  of  words  used  to  translate  into  our  tongue  the 
legal  terms  occurring  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
documents.  The  Assyrian  civilization  and  custom.'^ 
were  so  entirely  the  same  as  those  of  Babylonia 
that  they  may  be  treated  as  one.  The  sense  in 
which  the  verb  ‘ inherit  ’ is  here  used  implies  a 
right  on  the  part  of  another  to  take  possession,  on 
the  death  of  the  possessor,  in  virtue  of  a personal 
relation  between  the  ‘inheritor’  and  the  deceased. 
The  nature  of  that  relation  constitutes  for  our 
purpose  the  ‘ law  of  inheritance.’ 

Tlie  prime  source  of  information  as  to  inherit- 
ance in  Babylonia  is  the  Code  of  Hammurahi, 
which  appears  to  have  remained  in  force  from  the 
close  of  the  3rd  millennium  H.C.  down  to  the 
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Gth  century.  The  almost  endless  legal  documents 
which  deai  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  practice 
of  which  the  Code  records  the  theory  may  be 
noticed  as  illustrations  and  occasional  exceptions. 

The  rules  as  to  inheritance  dift'ered  with  the 
status  of  the  deceased  possessor. 

I.  Father’s  estate. — On  the  death  of  a father 
his  children  divided  his  estate  equally.  But  real 
estate  was  often  kept  together  and  enjoyed  in 
common.  It  thus  constituted  the  hit  abishu,  ‘ his 
father’s  house,’  on  which  a son  had  claims  of 
revenue  and  which  he  was  bound,  if  possible,  to 
preserve  intact  and  redeem  if  sold.  When  por- 
tions had  been  parted  with  by  the  family,  by  way 
of  sale,  lease,  pledge,  or  inheritance,  to  distant 
branches,  it  was  redeemable,  and  an  heir  had  a 
right  to  exercise  this  power  of  redemption  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  claimant’s  power  to  sell.  If 
one  son  sought  to  sell  his  share,  another  had  power 
to  stop  the  sale  by  buying  it  in. 

All  estate  was  divided  equally  by  agreement 
among  the  heirs,  who  executed  documents  assert- 
ing that  they  were  satisfied  and  pledging  them- 
selves not  to  dispute  the  settlement.  Each  took 
a signed  and  sealed  document  setting  out  the 
items  of  his  share  and  giving  attestation  of  accept- 
ance. In  the  case  of  real  estate  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  divided,  as  a house,  pond,  or  even 
a right  to  revenue  from  office,  etc.,  the  division 
was  often  stated  formally  and  liquidated  on  some 
convenient  sale,  or  one  heir  paid  off  the  others. 
The  division  was  subject  to  some  reservations. 
A father  might  give  a favourite  child  real  or 
personal  property  by  executing  a deed  of  gii't 
explicitly  defining  its  extent.  In  such  a case  the 
gift  was  not  brought  into  ‘ hotchpot,’  and  the  son 
so  favoured  could  claim  to  share  equally  with  the 
other  children  in  the  residual  estate. 

A father  was  bound  to  provide  every  son  with  a 
bride-price,  or  means  to  procure  a wife,  and  usually 
set  him  up  with  his  ‘portion,’  which  would  include 
both  real  and  personal  property.  At  the  division 
of  the  residual  estate  an  attempt  was  made  to 
allow  for  this  portion  already  received  in  estimat- 
ing the  share  then  to  be  taken,  unless  exempted 
by  deed  of  gift  as  above.  But,  if  a son  was  still 
unmarried  at  his  father’s  death,  the  others  had  to 
reserve  him  a bride-price  and  then  share  equally 
with  him. 

A father  was  bound  to  provide  a dowry  for  each 
daughter,  on  her  manuage,  or  on  taking  vows,  if 
this  were  done  with  his  consent  or  at  his  instiga- 
tion. Apparently  a daughter  might  take  vows 
without  his  consent.  In  that  case  she  was  entitled 
to  her  dowry  on  his  death.  If  a daughter  was  left 
unmarried,  she  was  entitled  to  receive  her  dowry 
from  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  addition 
they  were  expected  to  hnd  her  a husband. 
The  daughter’s  dowry  was  her  portion,  but  her 
right  in  it  was  only  for  life,  unless  she  had  children, 
when  it  passed  to  them.  If  she  died  childless,  it 
reverted  to  her  family — brothers  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  their  heirs  after  them.  A deed  of  gift 
might  convey  real  property  as  well  as  personal,  the 
douTy  usually  consisting  of  the  latter.  In  the 
case  of  vowed  women  the  brothers  were  usually 
stewards  to  their  sister ; but,  if  not  satisfied  with 
their  administration  of  her  estate,  a votary  might 
ajapoint  her  own  steward. 

The  sons  and  daughters,  having  grown  up,  been 
married,  and  therefore  portioned  oli'  during  their 
father’s  lifetime,  were  bound  to  maintain  him  in 
his  old  age.  But  for  various  reasons  this  duty 
might  be  burdensome  to  them  or  their  ministra- 
tions unsatisfactory  to  the  father.  It  was  in  his 
power  to  adopt  a son  by  deed,  leaving  to  him  all 
his  residual  estate  and  usually  specifying  the 
maintenance  to  be  given  (cf.  Adoption  [Semitic], 


vol.  i.  p.  114  f.).  On  such  an  adopted  son  devolved 
the  funeral  rites  so  important  in  the  Babylonian’s 
eyes  (cf.  Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead 
[Babylonian],  vol.  iv.  p.  444).  This  anangement 
excluded  the  other  children  from  any  further 
share  in  the  father’s  estate,  but  also  relieved  them 
of  further  responsibility.  Hence  they  usually 
appear  as  parties,  or  at  any  rate  witnesses,  to  the 
deed  of  adoption.  It  is  not  clear  that  they  could 
object  to  or  veto  such  a settlement,  but  there  is 
often  an  express  statement  that  they  shall  have  no 
claim  on  the  adopted  heir.  There  may  here  be  an 
indication  that  the  son  adopted  was  a natural  son 
by  a slave  woman  on  whom  the  legitimate  children 
might  have  a claim,  but,  as  such  sons  were  freed 
at  their  father's  death,  it  could  in  any  case  be 
pressed  only  during  his  life,  li  is  more  likely  to 
refer  to  a claim  to  share  in  the  property  left  by 
the  father  to  the  adopted  son. 

But  sons  were  not  always  adopted  solely  because 
the  earlier  children  had  grown  up  ami  hfft  the 
paternal  roof.  A wedded  pair  might  adopt  a child 
while  they  still  cherished  hope  of  a family.  In 
such  a case,  they  might  stipulate  in  the  deed  of 
adoption  that  the  child  now  adopted  should  r.ank 
as  elder  brother  to  the  family,  if  they  should  have 
other  children. 

If  a man  acknowledged  his  natural  sons  by  a 
slave  woman  during  his  lifetime,  at  his  death  they 
shared  equally  with  his  legitimate  sons  ; but  these 
took  first  choice  at  the  division  of  property  on  his 
death. 

2.  Mother’s  estate.  — The  same  things  held 
mutatis  mutandis  for  mothers  and  daughters.  In 
fact,  more  evidence  is  available  of  cases  where 
women,  widows  or  vestals,  nuns  or  votaries, 
adopted  daughters  to  care  for  them  in  their  lonely 
old  age  and  succeed  to  their  estate  and  property. 
As  a rule,  women  could  not  transmit  estate  which 
had  come  to  them  from  their  own  family,  but  only 
what  was  given  by  their  husbands,  or  purchased 
v.’ith  their  own  money,  although  the  Hammurabi 
Code  expressly  gives  to  a votary  of  Marduk  power 
of  testamentary  disposition  of  whatever  estate  she 
received  from  her  father.  In  some  cases,  a votary 
of  some  other  god  did  so  dispose  of  real  property, 
which  she  had  received  by  will  from  another 
votary,  who  had  in  turn  received  from  yet  another. 
In  these  cases,  however,  there  was  a blood  relation- 
ship between  the  women,  as  aunt  and  niece,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a married  woman  her  children 
inherited  or  divided  what  had  come  to  her  from 
her  father  on  marriage,  what  she  had  been  given 
by  her  husband,  and  whatever  she  had  othervvise 
acquired  during  her  life. 

If,  after  her  death,  her  husband  married  again, 
the  children  of  such  a second  marriage  had  no 
share  in  her  property,  nor  had  the  natural  sons  of 
her  husband  by  a concubine  or  a slave  wife,  even 
though  he  acknowledged  them  as  his.  If  she 
married  again  and  had  a second  family,  both  her 
families  together  shared  in  her  estate  ; except  that 
the  second  famOy  had  no  claim  on  her  first  hus- 
band’s gift  to  her  on  marriage,  which  was  divided 
among  his  children  by  her.  This  expressly  applied 
only  to  her  ‘ dowry,’  nudunnu,  or  gift  on  marriage, 
but  may  not  have  touched  presents  made  to  her 
afterwards,  which  seem  to  have  been  hers  to  dis- 
pose of  as  she  pleased  among  her  children.  But 
the  nudunnu,  what  he  ‘ paid  ’ her,  was  the  price  of 
the  children,  and  she  must  leave  it  to  them.  The 
husband  also  paid  her  father  a price  for  her — the 
bride-price,  or  Urkluxtu — which  the  father  usually 
handed  over  to  her.  The  presents  which  as  suitor 
a man  had  made  to  his  prospective  parents-in-law, 
and  which  he  forfeited  to  them  if  he  jilted  the 
girl,  seem  to  have  been  retained  by  them  on  her 
marriage,  although  they  often  formed  part  of  her 
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property.  In  every  case  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters  shared  in  the  estate  of  their  common 
parents,  but  not  in  that  of  a step-parent. 

If  a woman  died  childless,  all  she  had  received 
from  her  father  went  back  to  his  heirs,  except  tlie 
‘ bride-price  ’ which  her  husband  had  paid  for  her 
to  her  father.  If  her  father  had  given  her  that, 
her  husband  could  keep  it ; if  not,  her  father  or 
his  heirs  had  to  repay  it  to  her  husband.  But,  if 
her  father  had  given  her  the  right  of  disposal,  she 
could  dispose  of  it  where  she  chose. 

A widow  would  be  left  in  possession  of  what  her 
father  had  given  her  on  marriage,  but  had  only  a 
life  interest  in  it.  She  could  not  leave  it  away 
from  her  children.  She  had  the  right  to  live  on 
in  her  husband’s  house,  which,  however,  she  could 
not  dispose  of,  as  it  must  go  to  her  children.  If 
her  husband  gave  her  a gift  on  marriage,  she 
continued  to  enjoy  it ; and,  if  not,  she  took  the 
same  share  of  his  property  on  his  death  as  a child 
of  his  would  do,  but  it  reverted  to  their  children. 
If,  however,  she  preferred  to  leave  her  husband’s 
house,  she  could  return  to  her  own  family,  but 
must  leave  her  children  the  wedding  gift  she  had 
from  her  husband,  and  could  carry  off  what  her 
father  had  given  her  on  marriage  and  re-marry  if 
she  chose.  But  her  children  by  the  first  husband, 
if  any,  retained  the  right  to  share  equally  with  her 
children  by  the  second  marriage  in  her  father’s 
gift  to  her  on  the  first  marriage.  So  long  as  she 
lived  she  would  enjoy  it  as  her  child’s  portion  of 
her  father’s  estate ; on  her  death  all  her  chOdren 
shared  equally.  If  she  had  no  children  by  either 
marriage,  it  reverted  to  her  family. 

3.  Slave  marriages. — If  a man  married  a slave 
woman,  or,  being  married  to  a free  wife,  had 
natural  sons  by  another  Avoman,  he  could  acknow- 
ledge them  in  his  lifetime  by  the  same  formula  as 
that  of  adoption.  In  any  case,  they  Avere  free  on 
his  death,  and  the  slave  Avife  obtained  her  freedom 
also.  But,  unless  so  acknowledged  by  the  father, 
these  sons  Avould  not  inherit  his  property.  If  he 
made  them  heirs,  they  shared  equally  in  his  property 
Avith  the  legitimate  sons,  but  took  second  choice. 

If  a slave  man-ied  a free  Avoman,  as  Avell-to-do 
slaves  often  did,  their  children  Avere  free.  They, 
of  course,  inherited  their  mother’s  property  and  half 
their  father’s,  the  other  half  going  to  his  master. 

The  children  of  tAvo  slave  parents  Avere,  of  course, 
slaves.  It  appears  that  custom  alloAved  them  to 
inherit,  as  if  free,  from  their  parents  and  under 
the  same  laAvs,  but  probably  the  master  had  a large 
share  also. 

4.  Vowed  women. — Some  special  features  at- 
tached to  the  cases  of  Avomen  Avho  Avere  voAved  to 
a religious  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  Avere  ever 
temple  prostitutes,  but  they  did  include  vestals 
Avho  Avere  expected  to  be  childless.  A Avoman  Avho 
Avas  voAved  by  her  father  to  a religious  life  Avas 
given  her  portion  as  if  on  marriage,  and  her  brothers 
Avere  constituted  her  trustees.  If  her  father  chose, 
he  could  by  deed  make  it  her  absolute  property  and 
she  could  devise  it  as  she  Avilled  ; othei'Avise  it  Avent 
back  to  her  brothers,  like  the  portion  given  to  a 
married  daughter  Avho  proved  childless.  If  her 
father  died  Avithout  giving  her  a portion  as  for 
marriage,  she,  like  an  unmarried  daughter,  Avould 
take  an  equal  share  Avith  her  brothers,  and,  Avhether 
she  subsequently  married  or  not,  this  Avould  be  her 
brothers’  on  her  death  unless  she  had  children  to 
inherit  it. 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  hoAV  the  various 
classes  of  votaries  should  be  distinguished,  but  in 
some  cases  Avhere  the  father  had  not  given  a voAved 
daughter  a share  before  his  death  she  came  in  for 
only  one-third  of  a son’s  share  at  his  death.  Of 
this  she  had  the  life  interest,  and  on  her  death  it 
reverted  to  her  brothers. 


The  votary  of  Marduk  had  a special  treatment. 
If  her  father  had  not  given  her  a share  during  hia 
lifetime,  she  was  entitled  only  to  one-third  of  a 
son’s  share  of  his  personal  estate.  But  she  had 
ahvays  the  disposal  of  it  at  her  death  ; it  did  not 
revert  to  hei  brothers.  Further,  she  Avas  not 
responsible  for  the  State  obligations  Avhich  such 
property  usually  carried  Avith  it.  By  deed  of  gift 
her  father  might  give  her  both  real  and  personal 
property,  over  Avhich  she  had  absolute  poAver. 

5.  Concubines. — The  children  of  concubines  Avere 
free,  but  did  not  inherit  unless  acknowledged.  A 
father  might  give  his  daughter  to  be  a concubine, 
and  he  might  give  her  a marriage  portion  and  also 
a deed  of  gift.  But  she  had  no  share  in  his  propert  v 
on  his  death.  If  the  father,  hoAvever,  made  her  ; 1 
provision,  her  brothers  Avere  bound  to  give  her  a 
proper  marriage  portion. 

6.  Disinheritance.— Sons  might  be  dismherite(i, 
but  only  by  legal  process.  If  a father  intended  ‘.o 
disinherit  a son,  the  judges  AA’ere  bound  to  lui  k 
into  the  story  of  the  disagreement,  and,  if  the  - ii 
had  not  committed  a serious  crime  such  a.s  coiiid 
be  held  to  justify  disinheritance,  they  Avouhl  forbid 
it.  Even  if  the  crime  Avas  bad  enough  to  justify 
such  a penalty,  they  Avere  bound  to  reconcile  the 
father  and  son  on  the  first  offence  ; but,  if  repeated, 
disinheritance  Avas  permitted.  The  exact  nature 
of  crime  Avhich  Avoiild  be  held  sufficient  to  deserve 
this  penalty  is  noAvhere  stated,  nor  is  the  exact 
nature  of  the  consequences.  It  Avould,  hoAA'cvcr, 
certainly  imply  exclusion  from  share  in  the  father's 
estate  at  his  death. 

The  child  adopted  to  care  for  a parent’s  old  age 
Avas  usually  bound  to  perform  certain  dtities  i>f 
maintenanceand  personal  care.  These  Avere  specified 
in  the  deed  of  adoption,  and  a failure  to  perform 
them  inA'olved  the  annulment  of  the  deed.  This 
Avas  a cutting  off  from  sonship  Avhich  amounted  to 
disinheritance. 

The  adopted  son  might  be  repudiated  by  the 
adoptive  father.  In  the  old  Sumerian  Family 
LaAVS  this  Avas  most  heavily  penalized.  The  father 
forfeited  all  his  estates  and  the  adopted  son  took 
them  over.  Whether  this  rule  continued  into  the 
time  of  Rammurabi  is  not  yet  certain.  The  Code 
deals  Avith  a diff'erent  case.  A man  might  take  a 
child  to  adopt  as  a son,  and  repudiate  him  avIicu 
he  greAV  up.  If  he  did  so,  the  young  man  had  no 
claim,  probably  on  account  of  the  advantages  he 
had  already  received.  But,  if  a man  had  so  ai^optod 
and  reared  a child  and  afterAvai  ds  acquired  a family 
of  his  OAvn,  he  Avas  not  alloAA'ed  to  send  aAvay  the 
young  man  empty-handed.  He  must  give  him 
one-third  of  a son*^s  share,  but  not  of  real  estate. 
An  artisan  Avho  adopted  a son  Avas  bound  to  teach 
him  his  trade  or  handicraft,  and  there  his  obliga- 
tion ended.  But  indentures  of  apprenticeship  Avore 
often  entered  into  Avhich  strictly  defined  the  oblig;.- 
tions  of  both  parties,  so  that  this  form  of  adoi'tion 
may  be  merely  a legal  fiction  for  apprentice- 
ship. 

A man  Avho  committed  incest  Avas  cut  off  from 
hia  father’s  house.  This,  of  coui'se,  involved  dis- 
inheritance, but  Avas  always  more  ; it  Avas  outlawry 
also. 

Literaturb. — S.  A.  Cook,  The  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Coile 
of  Qammurabi,  London,  1903 ; H.  Winckler,  Die  seize 
Ilaynmurabis,  Leipzis',  1J04 ; C.  H.  AAl.  Johns,  Dabyionian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters.  Edinburgh,  190: : 
J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Uanwnirabis  Gesetzr,'  I^eipzig, 

1909-11-  ■ C.  11.  W.  Johns. 

INHERITANCE  (Celtic). — As  has  been  already 
indicated  in  artt.  Famila' (Celtic)  and  CeiaiesanIi 
Punishments  (Celtic),  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
Celtic  society  in  ancient  times  Avas  the  prominence 
therein  of  the  social  factor,  and  this  feature  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  Celtic  inheritance.  The 
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succession  to  property  is  here  essentially  the  con- 
tinuity, with  any  necessary  readjustments  on  the 
death  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  of  a society 
of  joint-owners  and  tillers.  For  this  purpose,  Celtic 
society,  as  known  to  us  from  Irish  and  Welsh  law 
in  historic  times,  had  been  articulated  and  organ- 
ized into  distinct  family  groups  within  tlie  wider 
group  of  the  tribe  (Ir.  centt,  Welsh  cenedl).  In 
theory  the  land  of  the  tribe  belonged  to  the  tribe 
as  a whole,  and  doubtless  originally  the  land  was 
so  held  as  a matter  of  fact ; but  in  course  of  time, 
tlirough  the  evolution  of  the  definite  family  groups 
in  question,  the  land  of  a tribe  had  come  to  be 
allotted  in  a regular  customary  manner,  and, 
though  inheritance  still  continued  to  be  regarded 
from  the  collective  standpoint,  cases  of  liability 
through  contract  had  often  arisen  which  required 
the  emphasizing  of  individual  responsibility.  In 
mediseval  times,  side  by  side  with  the  older  system, 
much  of  the  land  even  of  Ireland  had  come  to  be 
held  by  individual  owners.  Since  the  Celtic  legal 
system  of  Scotland  was  that  carried  over  by  the 
Dalriad  Scots  from  Ireland,  the  essential  features 
of  Scottish  land  tenure  can  best  be  studied  in  the 
Irish  laws,  especially  in  some  of  its  earlier  phases, 
such  as  the  original  exclusion  in  Ireland  of  women 
from  any  right  to  succession.  When  the  Dalriad 
Scots  entered  Scotland,  the  few  concessions  after- 
M’ards  made  to  women  in  Ireland  through  the  intiu- 
ence  of  the  Church  had  not  been  made,  and,  in  the 
custom  of  the  Highlands,  never  were  made  under 
Celtic  law. 

I.  Ireland. — i.  General. — Lands  of  inheritance 
were  in  Ireland  technically  called  orba  lands. 
These  belonged  in  theory  to  the  tribe  (cenil),  and 
were  subdivided  into  coibne  and  dibad  lands.  The 
tribal  land  had  upon  it  the  dwellings  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  share  of  the  chief,  which  was  tilled  by 
his  special  tenants,  portions  in  exclusive  ownership 
(made  as  grants),  and  the  portion  cultivated  by 
common  tillage.  The  portions  cultivated  by  com- 
mon tillage  would  be  divisible  into  those  held  by 
members  holding  through  recognized  family  groups, 
notably  the  geljine,  and  those  held  under  the  chief, 
as  representing  the  tribe,  by  others.  For  the 
present  purpose,  the  important  portion  of  the  land 
was  that  held  by  the  recognized  family  groups  (see 
Family  [Celtic]),  called  the  geljine,  the  derbjine, 
the  iarjine,  and  the  indjine  respectively.  The 
geljine  consisted  of  the  group  of  agnates  or  male 
kinsmen  comprised  in  the  series  father,  son,  grand- 
son, gr-eat-grandson,  and  great-great-grandson  ; the 
derbfine  was  a similar  and  wider  group  commencing 
with  the  grandfather ; the  iarjine  with  the  great- 
grandfather ; and  the  indjine  with  the  great-great- 
grandfather. Of  these,  the  most  important  group 
in  practice  was  the  geljine.  This  consisted  essen- 
tially of  a group  formed  of  a father  with  his  sons 
and  their  descendants,  the  father  occupying  until 
his  death  the  main  dwelling  of  the  group,  while  his 
sons,  beginning  with  the  eldest,  would,  as  they 
came  of  age  and  married,  occupy  dwellings  of  their 
own,  until  at  last,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
youngest  son  occupied  the  original  family  dwelling. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  geljine  division,  J of  the  property 
passed  to  the  next  in  point  of  exclusiveness,  viz.  the  derbjine 
division,  while  the  other  quarter  was  divided  between  the 
■Iarjine,  which  received  and  the  indjine,  which  received 
On  the  extinction  of  the  derbjine,  J of  its  property  went  to 
the  gelfine,  while  the  other  quarter  wont  to  the  iarjine  and  the 
indjine — the  iarjine  had  A,  while  the  indjine  had  ,*8.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  iarjine,  j of  its  property  went  to  the  derbjine, 
the  other  quarter  to  the  geljine  and  the  indjine,  i.e.  to  the 
geljine,  and  i",  to  the  indfine.  On  the  extinction  of  the  indjine, 
^ of  its  property  went  to  the  iarjine,  and  the  other  quarter 
to  the  derbjine  and  the  geljine,  the  derbjine  receiving  A,  the 
gelline  ^5. 

The  land  was  held  by  the  geljine  as  land  held  hy  a community, 
or,  to  use  the  Irish  technical  term,  as  coitnc-land.  The  geljine 
family-group  owed  its  stahility  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a union  not  of  individuals,  but  of  householders  with  separate 
homesteads. 


The  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  geljine 
was  not  transmissible  beyond  tlie  fourth  generation 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  acquirer  of  the 
plot  of  ground  on  whicli  the  geljine  was  settled ; 
the  sons  of  the  fifth  chief  or  hea!d  had  no  right  to 
allotments ; and  no  more  independent  households 
could  be  formed.  The  youngest  son  of  the  fourth 
occupier  had  to  divide  the  original  holding.  The 
land  of  the  family  was  broken  up  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  independent  properties.  It  is 
this  that  explains  a reference  to  covenants  relating 
to  coibne  property,  which  tlie  sixth  chief  could  not 
confirm,  while  the  power  of  confirming  them  was 
allowed  his  five  immediate  predecessors.  He  was 
disqualilied,  because  the  sixth  chief  of  the  family, 
in  whatever  way  elected,  would  be  the  lirst  who 
was  not  a representative  of  the  rights  of  the  original 
acquirer  of  the  property. 

It  naturally  followed  from  this  system  of  tenure 
that  a close  restraint  was  placed  on  the  alienation 
of  jiroperty ; and  so  we  find  that  the  head  of  a 
family  who  owned  property  could  not  part  with  it 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  injury  of  his  descend- 
ants. A person’s  sons,  even  in  their  father’s  land, 
had  a suthcient  right  to  restrain  the  latter’s  power 
of  alienation.  While  the  geljine  was  in  existence, 
assent  of  the  geljine  chief  was  neces-sary  for  the 
validity  of  contracts  dealing  with  coibne  property 
and  with  the  head  of  the  main  tribe  {cenil).  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  correct  conduct  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  family  groups  in  the  matter 
of  contracts. 

Inheritance  lands  (orba),  outside  those  which  the  geljine  had 
occupied,  were  called  dttad-landa  The  latter  term  is  a very 
difficult  oue,  since  it  appears  to  be  also  used  for  the  proi>eriy 
that  passed  from  a deceased  person  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
succeed  him ; and,  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  clearly  used  to 
describe  the  share  of  a deceased  co-owner  in  coiftne-land,  when 
land  of  that  kind  passed  by  succession. 

The  term  dibad  seems  to  stand  in  opposition  to  coibne  rather 
than  to  describe  any  specific  class  of  lands.  It  appears  to  call 
attention  to  the  divisible  character  of  land  among  various  per- 
sons as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  members  of  an  associated 
group.  The  same  land  might  conceivably  be  classed  as  coibne 
or  dibad,  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  the  rights  of 
the  individuals  holding  it  were  regarded. 

2.  Tanistry. — This  term  (in  Ir.  tdnaisteachd) 
comes  from  the  Irish  tdnaise  (‘next’),  and  refers 
to  the  Irish  system  whereby  a king’s  successor  was 
not  his  eldest  son,  but  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family,  or  possibly  one  from  another  family.  The 
term  tdnaise  was  used  for  the  heir-presumptive  of 
a king. 

3.  Inheritance  of  fuidir-tenants. — These  tenants 
were  mainly  recruited  from  those  members  of  tlie 
tribes  who  had  lost  land  and  kinship,  and  who 
were  settled  on  the  chief’s  share  of  the  tribe-land. 
In  the  tribal  system  they  were  supposed  to  form  a 
portion  of  thejfwe,  or  family  group,  of  the  chief ; but 
they  appear,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  formed 
artificial  family-groups,  based  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  liability,  and  among  them  the  custom 
of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  property  came  to 
be  established.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  regarded  as  kinsmen  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  compensation  for  crimes ; but,  if  there  were 
five  houses  of  /wieffr  - tenants,  each  householder 
having  a stock  of  a hundred  cattle,  and  all  under 
one  chief,  they  formed  an  association  recognized 
as  a part  of  a tribe.  Each  in  that  way  shared  in 
the  common  tribe-land  {dibad),  and  paid  compensa- 
tion for  the  crimes  of  the  other  members  of  their 
senarate  organization.  In  their  case,  too,  it  was 
said  that  the  father  sold  nothing  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  sons,  grandsons,  great-grandsons,  or  great- 
great-grandsons. 

4.  Inheritance  of  an  adopted  child. — An  adopted 
child  {mac  foesma)  could  not  inherit  without  the 
consent  of  the  family.  If  the  geljine  or  the  derb- 
jine had  concurred  in  the  verbal  act  from  which  the 
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adoption  resulted,  and  if  the  distant  branches  had 
not  objected,  the  consent  was  presumed. 

5.  Inheritance  through  the  mother. — Originally 
in  Ireland  a woman  could  receive  only  a dowry 
(tindl),  but  no  inheritance.  At  the  same  time,  a 
sister  or  a daughter  of  a member  of  the  agnatic 
group  who  was  married  to  a stranger  witli  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribe  could  obtain  tribal  rights  for  her 
son  (see  H.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  La  Familla 
celtique,  Paris,  1905,  p.  72).  Among  the  Pictish 
kings  there  appears  to  have  been  a tendency  for 
the  crown  to  be  ti-ansmitted  to  a sister’s  son  (W. 
P.  Skene,  Chronicles  of  the  Piets,  Edinburgh,  1867, 
p.  7),  and  in  the  Welsh  Mabinogi  stories  of  Bran- 
wen  and  Math  ab  Mathonwy  there  are  apparently 
echoes  of  such  a practice  even  in  Wales.  The 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  seeing  in 
this  custom  the  vestiges  of  a decayed  matriarchal 
sy.stem.  It  is  possible  that  the  marriage  of  an 
acceptable  stranger  into  the  tribe  was  regarded 
as  an  accession  of  strength,  and,  siccordingly,  it 
would  not  be  unnatural  to  see  provision  made  for 
the  incorporation  of  his  sons  in  the  tribe.  The 
will  was  the  instrument  adopted  in  Ireland  by 
fathers  for  enabling  their  daughters’  sons  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  tlie  inheritance  technically  known  as 
orba  cruib  ocus  sliasta.  The  property,  however, 
which  a daughter  owed  to  a father’s  will  was  not 
indelinitely  transmissible  by  her  to  her  heirs,  and, 
in  Irish  law,  there  was  a maxim  that  ‘the  property 
of  a woman  returns.’  As  a matter  of  fact,  tlie 
daughter  had  to  give  a security  in  such  cases  that 
the  property  would  in  future  be  restored  to  her 
father’s  kinsmen  on  the  male  side,  i.e.  to  her 
father’s  agnates.  When  property  passed  from  a 
mother  to  her  son,  care  was  taken  to  see  that 
there  was  a guarantee  of  concurrence  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  composition  for  crimes,  and  also  of 
the  share  in  the  private  wars  waged  hy  the  family. 

II.  Wales. — i.  General. — The  Welsh  evolution 
of  the  tribe  (cenedl)  was  essentially  parallel  to  that 
found  in  Ireland,  and,  consequently,  it  is  clear  that 
a form  of  the  family  group  has  been  developed 
which  was  practically  identical  with  the  geljine  of 
Ireland.  This  family  group  was  known  as  a gwely 
(lit.  ‘ bed’),  and  the  land  occupied  by  it  was  called 
tir  gwalyog.  The  members  of  these  family  groups 
were  called  free  tenants  in  contradistinction  to  the 
taeogiaid,  or  unfree  tenants,  of  Wales. 

On  the  death  of  their  father  the  daughters  took 
notlung,  unless  there  was  a failure  of  male  heirs ; 
the  sons  divided  the  land  among  them  in  the 
following  manner : 

‘ When  brothers  share  the  patrimony  between  them,  the 
youngest  is  to  have  the  principal  homestead  and  all  his  father’s 
buildings  and  eight  acres  of  land,  his  boiler,  his  fuel  hatcliet, 
and  his  coulter ; because  a father  cannot  give  these  three  to 
any  one  but  to  the  youngest  son  ; and  though  they  should  be 
pledged,  they  never  become  forfeited.  Then  let  every  brother 
take  a homestead  with  eight  acres  of  land  ; and  the  youngest 
son  is  to  share,  and  they  are  to  choose  in  succession  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest’  (Aneurin  Owen,  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales, 
London,  1841,  i.  643 ; Wade-Evans,  Welsh  Medieval  Law,  Oxford, 
1909,  p.  199). 

When  the  inheritance  had  been  thus  divided 
among  the  lirst  generation  of  descendants,  it  was 
again  divided  among  the  grandsons,  and  again 
among  the  great-grandsons,  after  which  time  there 
was  no  further  apportionment.  The  re-sharing 
had  to  be  so  arranged  that  no  one  should  remove 
from  his  homestead  to  another,  because  the  home- 
steads were  of  such  a number  that  no  one  was 
obliged  to  be  a builder  for  another. 

The  right  to  inherit  the  share  of  any  deceased 
relative  was  not  held  by  any  one  as  a collateral  heir 
of  the  deceased,  but  as  a direct  descendant  of  the 
original  ancestor.  The  inheritance,  however, 
stopped  short  at  the  fourth  generation  of  descend- 
ants. The  descendant  of  the  fifth  degree  had  no 
hereditary  claim  derived  from  his  ancestor  to  any 


ortion  of  the  lands  of  inheritance.  Consequently, 

insrnen  more  distantly  related  than  third  ■ m-siiis 
could  not  be  heirs  to  each  other  in  the  nrMter  of 
shares  in  lands  of  inheritance.  On  the  faiiure  of 
relatives  within  this  degree,  the  land  e.'clieatv. 
to  the  king.  According  to  the  Venedotian  (or 
North-West  Wales)  Code,  the  division  betv.  cen 
cousins-german  and  their  children  took  place  only 
if  they  wished  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement 
that  the  Welsh  equivalent  of  the  Irish  ge\' kc  did 
not  take  into  account  the  great-great-grandson; 
otherwise  the  two  groups  are  identical,  anc  are  a 
clear  proof  of  the  parallel  development  of  the 
tribal  institutions  of  the  two  couiiir.es.  In  Wales 
there  were  special  provisions  for  inheriiance  be- 
yond the  sixth  degree  in  the  case  of  the  d-  -cend  ints 
of  an  exile.  The  process  was  called  rfet'-  ; add. 

2.  Succession  through  the  female. — In  ^Vab•-s, 
as  in  Ireland,  the  son  ot  a woman  who  wn^  m.arrit-ii 
to  a stranger  that  joined  her  tribe  w;;--  allowed, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  become  a meml>er  of 
his  mother’s  father’s  tribe,  and  to  inherit  along 
with  the  tribesmen.  In  N.  W.ales,  the  brother.'- 
had  a say  in  the  case  of  a daughter’s  marriage  to 
a .stranger,  while  in  S.  Wales  (according  to  the 
Dimctlan  Code,  II.  cxxiii.  art.  7)  a woman  might 
inherit  in  the  absence  of  a son.  In  a system  of 
tribal  law  there  was  an  obvious  objection  to  female 
succession,  in  that  it  naturally  tended  to  alienate 
the  lands  of  the  family,  and,  by  marriage  with 
strangers,  to  transfer  them  to  members  of  foreign 
tribes.  When  the  idea  of  female  succe.ssion  enter-; 
into  a social  system,  it  is  usually  a clear  sign  of  the 
emergence  of  the  principle  of  absolute  ownership, 
in  place  of  the  older  conception  of  colh-ctive  agmun 
tenure.  In  Welsh  law,  the  woman's  counteryart 
to  succession  was  her  dowry  (gtci'-'.-'.il). 

‘ As  a brother  is  rightful  heir  to  his  patrimony,  so  is  his  sister 
rightful  heir  to  her  gwaddol,  throu;rh  which  she  may  ..n.ain  a 
husband  entitled  to  land  : that  is  to  say,  from  her  fa'J.er,  or 
from  her  co-inheritors  if  she  remain  under  the  guidamc  of  her 
parents  and  co-inheritors’  (Aneurin  Owen,  op.  cit.  i.  6;.i). 

3.  Succession  to  a kingdom. — The  heir-appareni 
to  a kingdom  is  called  in  the  Welsh  laws  cdling,  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  English  ‘etheling.’  lie 
had  to  be  either  the  king’s  son,  his  brother,  or  his 
nephew  (brother’s  son). 

Litkratdre. — See  Literature  under  Family  (Celtic). 

E.  Axwyl. 

INHERITANCEj  Egyptian ).  — In  t rod  uctory.  — 
The  sources  from  which  we  gather  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject  are  of  several  kinds:  (a)  murtU 
inscriptions  (or  isolated  stelre)  from  private  tombs, 
hypogees  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  provinces, 
sepulchres  of  high  Theban  dignitarie.-;,  and  funer- 
ary temples ; {b)  indirect  information  furnished  by 
the  official  temple- inscriptions ; (c)  graffiti;  and 
(d)  papyri,  referring  more  especiallj''  to  the  six  last 
centuries  of  Egyptian  history — a more  abundant 
source  than  any  of  the  other  three.  Generally 
speaking,  the  sources  known  to  us  cover  a period 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  Illrd  dynasty  (Amten 
inscription)  to  the  Grreco-lloinan  period  (to  which 
belong  the  Greek  texts,  which  have  enabled  Itevil- 
lout  to  find  the  exact  equivalent  for  numerous 
Egyptian  legal  terms).  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  positive  information  on  our 
subject  till  about  the  Saite  period.  Before  that, 
e.xcept  in  the  case  of  the  XUtli  dynasty,  wc  have, 
only  conjecture  and  analogy  to  help  us,  rather 
than  positive  sources  of  information.  Discoi  eries 
like  the  Kahun  papyri  and  the  more  assured  inter- 
pretation of  Memiihite  inscriptions  allow'  us  to  hope 
tor  better  things  in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  inequality  .and  the  restricted 
number  of  our  sources,  and  the  many  ditl'erenccs 
of  opinion  among  authors  on  this  difficult  subject, 
w'e  may  give  a certain  number  of  sufficiently  well 
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founded  details  concerning  inheritance  (1)  in  the 
succession  of  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  provinces 
or  ‘ nomes’ ; (2)  in  the  priesthood ; and  (3)  in  private 
family  law.  As  a preliminary,  we  might  note 
that,  as  is  the  case  with  everything  connected  with 
Egyptian  property,  the  question  is  dominated  by 
a general  principle : more  or  less  fictitiously,  yet 
theoretically,  all  land  of  tlie  ‘eminent’  property 
belongs  to  the  Pharaoh.'  Even  the  cessions  that 
he  has  made  by  special  act  from  his  nominal  right 
of  property  may  always  be  recalled.  This  is  a 
principle  which  we  find  frequently  in  other  Ori- 
ental civilizations,  with  the  same  consequences. 

I.  Inheritance  among  the  feudal  nobility. — The 
largest  amount  of  information  regarding  the  laws 
of  feudal  inlieritance  is  gained  from  some  inscrip- 
tions belonging  to  the  Middle  Empire,  the  theory 
of  investigation  being  founded  on  the  idea  that  the 
laws  of  the  old  nobility  would  preserve  more  clearly 
than  the  laws  relating  to  ordinary  private  indi- 
viduals visible  traces  of  the  rules  of  primitive 
society,  and  thus  furnish  a means  of  guessing 
what  the  Egyptian  family  was  like  in  its  origins. 

Feudal  inheritance  must  be  divided  into  several 
different  categories.  The  succession  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  law  and  to  the  position  of  head  of  the 
province,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
is  hereditary  from  father  to  son,  but  is  subject  to 
the  royal  investiture.®  It  bears  with  it  also  the 
inheritance  of  the  priestly  prerogatives  or  laws 
peculiar  to  the  feudal  province.®  Such  a succession 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  inheritance  of  goods 
or  lands  constituting  the  lordly  domain.  In  this 
case,  as  is  seen  from  the  ‘ Contracts  of  Siut,’  for 
example,  Egyptian  law  distinguishes  between  two 
kinds  of  property  for  which  the  hereditary  rights 
are  different : (1)  the  private  domain,  and  (2)  the 
feudal  fief.^  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
this  subject  resulting  from  the  obscurity  or  the 
small  number  of  the  sources  at  our  disposal,  it 
would  appear  that  the  feudal  fief  is  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  succession  to  the  dignity  of 
head  of  the  province,  and  is,  consequently,  handed 
down  to  the  one  whose  investiture  is  confirmed  by 
the  Pharaoh.®  As  for  the  private  domain,  the  rule 
seems  to  have  been  equal  shares  for  each  of  the 
children,  carrying  with  them  the  same  rights  for 
sons  and  daughters,  and  again  in  turn  for  their 
sous  and  daughters. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  patrimony  of  a 
daughter  is  never  fused  with  that  of  the  man  she 
marries,  but  passes  intact  to  her  child  at  birth.® 
The  child  inherits  separately  from  its  father  and 
from  its  mother — a characteristic  which  we  find 
again  in  the  laws  relating  to  private  inheritance 
(see  below).’  This  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  law 
clears  up  a great  deal  of  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  difficult  feudal  inscriptions  of  el-Bersheh  and 
Beni -Hasan,  which  have  sometimes  been  inter- 
preted (not  without  hesitation,  however)  ® as  signi- 
fying that  in  ancient  Egypt  there  were  traces  of 
an  inheritance  passing  to  the  son  of  the  eldest 
daughter.  This,  however,  is  a confusion  arising 
from  the  fact  that  sisters  have  the  same  hereditary 
rights  as  their  brothers,  and  can  pass  on  these  rights 
after  their  marriage  to  their  own  children.®  It  is  a 
mistake,  then,  to  suppose  that  there  is,  in  this  con- 
nexion at  least,  any  text  which  would  suggest  the 
existence  of  a matriarchate  in  ancient  Egypt.  On 

3 Maspero,  Histoire,  i.  290,  328 ; for  further  details  see  Revil- 
loul,  in  REg  vii.  [1893]  49. 

5 Cf.  Maspero,  Bibl.  igyptol.  viii.  [1899]  101, 163. 

* Maspero,  Histoire,  i.  297,  299. 

4 Revillout,  REg  i.  [1880]  75. 

s Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  91  ff. 

6 Maspero,  Bibl.  igyptol.  viii.  163,  166. 

7 Revillout,  REg  x.  [1903]  55. 

8 Erman,  p.  156  f . 

9 Maspero,  Grande  inscription  de  Beni  ■ Hassan  ( = Bibl. 
igyptol.  viii.  [1900])  163,  166. 


the  other  hand,  all  the  acts  and  other  documents 
known  to  us  establish  the  independence  of  the 
woman  in  the  disposal  of  her  hereditary  share,  her 
equality  with  man  in  all  laws,  and  the  high  rank 
that  she  holds  in  the  Egypt  of  history.'  This 
generosity  towards  the  woman,  which  is  so  appa- 
rent in  feudal  law,  is  found  again  in  everything 
regarding  succession  in  private  family  law.® 

2.  Inheritance  of  priestly  functions. — These  do 
not  pass  to  the  eldest  son  by  law.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  no  charge  or  function  of  a priestly  character 
constitutes  a property  which  an  individual  can 
dispose  of  in  another’s  favour  de,  jure. 

A mistake  has  been  made  in  taking  as  a legal  assertion  of  the 
exercise  of  this  right  a series  of  formulae  like  the  following : 
‘I  shall  leave  my  son  in  my  place  after  me.’  This  assertion  is 
frequently  made,  but  is  merely  an  euon3'mous  expression. 3 An 
even  more  definite  case  would  seem  to  be  the  office  left  to  a son 
‘ between  bis  hands,  as  an  inheritance  for  ever,'  4 but  it  is  simplj- 
another  example  of  the  preceding.  This  is  seen  more  clearlj’ 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  the  dead,  w'ho  in  their  formula  of 
adjuration  make  exactly  the  same  promise  to  those  who  are 
faithful  to  their  memory  or  to  their  funerary  cult.  They 
promise  them  that  ‘you  will  transmit  your  offices  to  )onr 
children  as  an  inheritance  for  ever’ — a thing  over  which  they 
have  obviously  no  control  whatsoever.® 

Legally,  the  ‘ titularization  ’ in  a priestly  charge 
belongs  to  the  king,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  pul)iic 
functions,  ^yhat  really  takes  place  in  practice, 
however,  is  that  the  priestly  functions  are  trans- 
mitted de  facto  to  the  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  generally  from  father  to  son.  The  Pharaoh 
considered  that  this  transmi.?sion  was  desirable, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  legitimate  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  father.®  All  the  same,  it 
remained  a favour,  even  though  the  favour  came 
to  be  the  general  rule.  The  formal  proof  of  this 
lies  in  inscriptions  like  those  of  the  priest  Roy 
mentioning  that  Siphah  is  handing  over  his  father’s 
charge  to  him.’ 

It  is  of  importance  to  distingpiish  carefully'  here  between  the 
priesthood  properly  so  called  and  the  ‘ perpetual  revenues  ’ 
instituted  in  connexion  with  some  priestly  group  or  body  in 
return  for  a funerary  cult  or  some  other  favour.  In  the  case 
of  these  revenues,  it  may  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the 
benefice  is  to  form  part  of  the  inheritance  (always  supposing, 
of  course,  that  the  priestly  function  is  to  remain  in  the  family). 
In  the  same  way,  the  benefits  attaching  to  the  possession  of  a 
priestly  charge  may  be  disposed  of  in  an  act  of  cession  (amitpi), 
so  that  they  pass  to  one  of  the  children,  to  several  of  them,  to 
a collateral  relation,  to  a stranger,®  in  return  for  certain  pay- 
ments, or,  again,  to  the  eldest  son  on  condition  that  he  will 
provide  a maintenance  for  his  father  9 (literally  : so  that  he  may 
be  his  father’s  ‘ staff  of  old  age  ’).  This  is,  however,  not  a real 
hereditary  transference.  These  priestly  functions  might  be 
compared  in  a summary  fashion  with  the  modern  professions  of 
lawj'er,  summoner,  recorder,  or  notary,  the  office  and  benefices 
of  which  may  be  sold  or  transferred  to  another,  but  never  without 
the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  State. 

3.  Inheritance  in  family  law. — The  law  relating 
to  private  individuals  offers  numerous  difficulties, 
principally  as  a result  of  the  scarcity  of  legal 
documents  belonging  to  the  ancient  period  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  time  of  Amasis  and  the 
following  periods,  on  the  other  hand,  abound  in 
testamentary  acts  or  acts  connected  with  inherit- 
ance, and  the  untiring  work  of  Revillout  on  the 
demotic  papyri  has  thrown  a gTeat  deal  of  light  on 
these  times.'®  For  the  preceding  centuries,  no  de- 
finite statements  can  be  made  without  the  greatest 
reserve.  The  discovery  by  Petrie,  however,  of  the 
splendid  Kalian  documents  (Xllth  dynasty)  enables 
us  to  give  a far  greater  cohesion  to  the  fragmentary 
indications  furnished  by  certain  stelae  and  certain 
passages  of  the  tomb  inscriptions.  The  combina- 

1 Maspero,  in  Journal  des  Savants,  Feb.-Maich,  1897. 

2 Revillout,  ‘ Condition  de  la  femme,’  in  JA  x.  vi.  [1905]  473, 
and  vii.  [1906]  67,  162,  345. 

3 Cf.  e.g.  Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  ii.  nos.  53,  766,  925. 

4 Cf.  ib.  iii.  no.  622.  ® Cf.  ib.  iiL  no.  626. 

0 Of.  Erman,  pp.  290,  292,  294. 

" Cf.  Breasted,  iii.  no.  647  f. 

® e.g.  Griffith,  Bier.  Papyri  from  Kahun,  pi.  xiii.  lines  19-38. 

9 ii).  pi.  xi.  lines  10,  27. 

19  See,  in  addition  to  the  literature  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
art.,  Revillout,  in  REg  i.  97  f.,  ‘Les  Regimes  matrimoniaux,’ 
and  vii.  71  f.,  ‘Notice  sur  les  papyrus  d4motiques.’ 
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tion  of  these,  already  connecting,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  laws  of  the  XXVlth  and  following 
dynasties  with  those  of  the  Theban  and  even  the 
proto-Theban  period,  enables  us  to  interpret  the 
Memphite  monuments  far  more  clearly  than  for- 
merly, at  least  in  their  essential  points. 

The  initial  principle  that  the  ‘ eminent  ’ property 
always  belongs  (at  least  theoretically)  to  the 
sovereign  (or  to  the  lordSof  the  province,  or  to  the 
provincial  god  of  the  temple)  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  interpretation  of  the  laws  regulating 
inheritance.  It  explains  the  registering  of  testa- 
mentary or  similar  acts  in  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereign,!  the  forms  of  publicity, 
the  ratifications  given  by  officers  of  the  crown, ^ and 
also  the  mutation  taxes  collected  by  them.  Revil- 
lout  has  proved  at  great  length  the  ancient  and 
permanent  character  of  these  taxes.®  As  constant 
characteristics  of  these  laws,  we  have  : (1)  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  rights  of  men  and  women 
to  will  and  to  inherit,  (2)  the  equal  rights  of  in- 
heritance of  all  children,  whether  male  or  female, 
(3)  the  preference  given  to  the  eldest,  but  only  as 
administrator  of  the  real  estate,  (4)  the  hmres  sni 
character  of  each  of  the  children,  and  (5)  their 
right  of  intervention,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
paterfamilias,  in  the  acts  disposing  of  real  estate, 
either  gratuitously  or  under  burden  of  certain 
conditions. 

The  act  disposing  of  an  inheritance  is  known  by 
the  general  name  of  amitpi  (lit.  ‘ what  belongs  to 
a domus,’  taking  the  Latin  word  to  mean  what 
constitutes  ‘ the  family  estate  ’ — buildings,  gardens, 
lands,  etc.).  The  exclusive  meaning  of  ‘ will,’  sug- 
gested by  Chabas,  and  accepted  by  Griffith,  Mas- 
pero,  and  RevilTout,  was  afterwards  e.xtended  by 
the  three  last-mentioned  to  include  various  acts  of 
donation,  cession,  constitution  of  usufruct,  etc. 
The  antiquity  of  the  terminology  of  the  amitpi 
itself  and  the  legal  expressions  referring  to  it  have 
been  established  by  tracing  it  back  from  the  Saite 
period  to  the  Xllth  dynasty,  and  even  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  the  Memphite  period. 

The  formality  of  registering  the  amitpi  attested 
by  the  demotic  contracts  is  proved  to  have  existed 
as  early  as  the  Theban  period  by  a passage  of  the 
great  Kekhmara  inscription.  It  is  called  hobsu. 
An  examination  of  the  Kahun  domiments  shows 
that  it  was  in  existence  even  in  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
This  registration  of  wills  is  often  accompanied  l!iy 
an  attestation  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
will  and  to  prevent  future  lawsuits.  It  consists  in 
a copy  or  an  extract  from  a copy  being  placed 
in  the  funerary  temple  of  the  king  or  prince  to 
whom  the  testator  is  bound,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
some  function  which  he  performs  for  him  or  by  a 
royal  pension,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a religious 
endowment  (analogous  to  the  Arab.  waqf).  A good 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Sonames  stela, 
placed  in  the  funerary  chapel  of  Uadzmasu.!  The 
copy  may  also  be  placed  in  the  testator’s  own 
tomb. 

The  act  regulating  inheritance  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted, if  it  is  to  have  its  full  value,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  family  registers  (uaprotu),  which  are 
necessary  to  put  the  heir  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property.  These  registers  give  an  account  of  rela- 
tionships, the  origin  of  the  property,  and  the 
legatee’s  right  to  inherit.  They  are  submitted  to 
legalization  by  competent  magistrates,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Exchequer  is  enabled  to  levy  the 
mutation  taxes.  The  Ptolemaic  custom  of  (1) 
proving  one’s  right  to  inherit  by  authentic  docu- 
ments, (2)  paying  the  dirapx'^,  and  (3)  registering 

1 e.g.i  Kahun  papyri  (Xllfth  dyn.). 

2 Cf.  ih.  and  Rekhmara  inscription  (XVIIIth  dyn.). 

y Kevillout,  REg  viii.  147  fE.,  vii.  69,  C4. 

4 Cf.  Daresay,  ‘LaChapelle  d’Ouadzm6s,’  in  Ann.  Serv.  Antiq, 
lii.  [1903]  155. 


the  transaction,  on  public  tablets,  on  pain  of  a fine 
of  10,000  drachms,  is  a prescription  from  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  going  back  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Xllth  dynasty,  which  is  as  far  as  our  present 
research  can  follow  it.^ 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  eldest  son,  which  has 
been  definitely  proved  for  the  whole  of  the  last 
period  of  history,  from  Amasis  onwards,  is  sup- 
posed, and  not  without  reason,  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  times,®  or  at  least  from  the  time 
of  the  Kahun  papyri.®  RevLllout  and  IMaspero 
have  shown  that  this  peculiarity  of  Egyptian  law 
persisted  in  modern  Egypt,  especiallj-  in  Coptic 
families,  until  the  introduction  of  the  civil  law 
emanating  from  Europe.^  Later,  in  the  time  of 
Nepherites,  we  find  that  the  sliares  to  be  inherited 
are  regulated  by  the  father,  who  deals  e.xclusivelj' 
with  liis  eldest  son.  He,  in  his  turn,  has  to  settle 
the  claims  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
is  he  that  administers  the  hereditary  domain 
for  the  common  good.®  He  is  responsible  for  the 
dividing  of  the  revenue,  as  his  father’s  will  has 
decreed,  into  the  shares  due  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  the  usufruct  instituted  for  his  mother's 
benefit,®  whether  by  will,  marriage  contract,  or  act 
registered  during  wedlock,  before  or  after  the  birth 
of  the  children.’  The  eldest,  as  representing  his 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  is  legally  bound  to 
defend  their  inheritance  against  strangers.  He 
acts  as  nib,  or  ‘master.’  Revillout’s  opinion  is 
that  he  had  even  the  right  to  prevent  the  family 
property  from  being  disposed  of  by  his  father  in 
any  way  contrary  to  family  law.®  This  last  point, 
however,  has  not  been  definitely  proved.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  eldest  seems  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  paterfamilias  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
administered  the  estate,  pleaded  in  the  law  courts, 
and  been  generally  responsible  for  the  family  estate 
to  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  including  his  mother,  his  aunts, 
and  any  children  who  were  still  minors.  At  his 
death  the  inheritance  passed  to  the  second  oldest 
son,®  who  must  observe  the  clauses  regarding 
usufruct  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator’s  wife, 
which  he  accepted  as  binding  bj'  registered  act. 
The  share  to  which  the  eldest  was  entitled  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  larger  than  that 
given  to  the  rest,  and  the  principle  of  equal  shares 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule  down  to  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  when  a law  was  made  entitling  the  eldest 
to  a larger  share  than  his  co-heirs.!® 

In  these  rules  regarding  inheritance,  we  find  the 
same  Egyptian  characteristic  as  in  everything  re- 
lating to  property  in  general — the  permanence  and 
fixity  of  the  domain  (nuit)  is  set  above  the  claims 
of  individuals.  The  estate,  as  we  find  from  the 
stelte,  is  often  preserved  intact  with  the  same 
name,  personality,  and  boundaries  tor  several  cen- 
turies.!! 

Two  examples  of  wills  belonging  to  the  Xllth 
dynasty  will  give  us  a good  idea  of  the  generM 
scheme : 

‘The  last  will  and  testament  of  . . . surnamed  Ankhranu. 
All  my  goods,  in  the  gardens  or  in  the  town,  are  for  my  brother 
the  priest  . . . Uahu.  Everythiiigcomiectedwiththcmbelongs 

1 Of.  Kevillout,  Transmissions  h&rtditaires  (= REij  [1903]), 
p.  172,  doe.  82,  88,  90,  92-97. 

^e.g.,  the  Amteii  inscription  and  the  information  about  it 
given  by  Maspero,  Bttuies  Cgyptiennes,  ii.  238. 

s Maspero,  Journal  des  SavaiUs,  Feb.-Mnrch,  1898. 

1 Kevillout,  Origines  iggpliennes  du  droit  ciidl  romain,  p.  87. 
Maspero  (RC,  Nov.  1900,  p.  813)  thinks  that  ‘ indivisiou  ' was  not 
obligatory. 

0 Kevillout,  p.  89. 

6 REg  i.  [1880]  91,  97  (=Pap.  Levden,  379). 

7 Ib.  vii.  [1893]  49. 

3  Kevillout,  op.  cit.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  th.at  the  father 
could  not  by  post  mortem  disposal  of  property  infringe  the  rules 
relating  to  inheritance. 

3 Maspero,  ‘Petrie  Papyri,’ Toum.  des  Savants,  March,  ls9S, 
p.  137. 

10  Kevillout,  p.  87.  u Cf.  REg  vii.  [1893]  68. 
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to  this  same  brother.  This  was  refjistered  at  the  office  of  the 
second  conservator  of  Acts  for  the  South  canton,  in  the  year  44, 
in  the  2nd  month  of  Shomu,  on  the  13th  day.’ 

The  above  is  an  example  of  an  elder  brother’s 
will,  giving  his  younger  brother  full  possession  post 
mortem  of  all  that  he  had  as  administrator  of  the 
common  estate.  The  following  is  the  will  of  Uahu 
himself : 

‘The  last  will  and  testament  of  the  priest  . . . Uahu.  To 
my  wife  . . . surnamed  Teti,  I bequeath  all  that  was  left  to  me 
by  Ankhranu,  all  moveable  estate  which  I inherited  from  him, 
so  that  she  may  give  it  to  any  one  she  likes  of  the  children  she 
has  borne  me.  I leave  her  also  the  four  slaves  bequeathed  to 
me  by  my  brother,  so  that  she  may  give  them  to  any  of  the 
children  she  likes.  With  regard  to  the  sepulchre  where  I shall 
be  laid  with  my  wife,  let  no  one,  whosoever  he  may  be,  take 
away  any  part  of  it.  Touching  the  buildings  which  my  brother 
constructed  for  me  and  where  my  wife  resides,  let  no  one  dare 
to  evict  her  from  there.  The  Wakil  Sibu  wiU  be  my  son’s 
guardian.’  (Then  follows  a list  of  witnesses.)! 

Hereditary  patrimonies  always  seem  to  have 
been  kept  quite  separate.  The  daughter  has  the 
same  rights  as  her  brothers.  At  her  marriage,  her 
share  remains  distinct,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  contracts  known  to  us.  She  still  has  the 
administration  of  it  and  bequeaths  it,  separately 
and  with  entire  independence,  to  her  children.  The 
husband  may  pass  part  of  his  property  over  to  his 
wife,  but  only  in  the  name  of  the  children  born 
or  to  be  born  of  the  marriage^  (see  Marriage 
[Egjrptian]).  The  children  then  have  two  distinct 
inheritances,  one  from  the  paterfamilias  and  one 
from  the  materfamilias  (Egyp.  nibitpi).  The 
woman’s  right  to  will  away  her  own  personal 
estate  has  been  attested  by  many  different  texts. 
The  marriage  contracts  published  up  to  date  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  widow  might  receive  a usu- 
fruct decided  by  marriage  contract  or  after  mar- 
riage (by  will,  etc.).  The  acquisitions  to  the  joint 
property  during  marriage  ■were  not  subject  to  the 
rigorous  rules  affecting  the  family  estate.  In  this 
case  (as  we  find,  e.g.,  in  contracts  of  the  time  of 
Psammetichus)  these  acquisitions  are  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  children  that  the  husband  will 
have  or  has  had  by  his  wife.® 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  concerns  the  in- 
heritance of  family  estate  exclusively,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  transference  of  an  income 
from  any  employment  or  office.  This  is  regulated 
by  a far  more  complicated  law,  of  which  we  get 
some  idea  from  inscriptions  of  the  Memphite  period, 
like  the  mastabas  oi  Nikonkhu'*  and  Sanudnkhu.® 
Generally  speaking,  the  divisible  revenue  from  the 
fixed  or  casual  income  coming  from  the  employ- 
ment is  equally  divided,  wherever  possible,  among 
rail  the  children ; if  not,  the  benefice  goes  to  the 
eldest  son  to  divide  among  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  remarks  concerning  the  priesthood 
(see  above)  apply  to  the  inheritance  of  the  dignity 
or  functions  of  office  properly  speaking  (distinct 
from  its  material  advantages). 

The  double  formality  requiring  (1)  a warrant 
from  the  central  power  (the  King,  the  feudal  lord, 
or  the  temple  administrations),  and  (2)  the  presence 
of  the  children  interested  at  the  signing  of  the  act 
of  partage,  has  given  rise  (as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
testamentary  acts  or  ante  mortem  acts  of  cession 
in  connexion  with  the  family  estate)  to  abrigis 
which  describe  the  event,  in  a conventional  way, 
in  the  form  of  frescoes  or  bas-reliefs,  and  may 
serve,  in  case  of  future  dispute,  to  bear  witness  to 
what  really  took  place.  The  conferring  of  an 

1 Maspero,  Journal  des  Savants,  Feb.-March,  1898. 

2 This  was  separate  from  the  indemnity,  consisting  of  move- 
able  estate  (hannu),  money,  or  income,  decided  upon  in  tlie 
marriage  contract,  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  desertion  or  divorce. 
There  was  also  a resolutory  clause  for  the  case  of  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  (see  Marriage  [Egyptian]). 

3 Cf.  Griffith,  PSDA  xxxi.  212 ; Revillout,  Pricis  du  droit 
e;/!iptkn  { = RErj  i.  [1880]),  pp.  91-100. 

4 Cf.  G.  Fraser,  Ann.  Serv.  Anliq.  iii.  122-130;  Maspero,  ib. 
131-138 

t A.  Mariette,  Les  Mastaba  de  I’ancien  empire,  Paris,  1882-89, 
p.  318. 


emblem  or  insignia  by  the  paterfamilias,  or  the 
holding  of  a baton,  a sistrum,  a sceptre  {hiJ:0.), 
etc.,  or  the  wearing  of  some  special  article  of  dress 
by  the  inheriting  son  or  daughter,  serves  in  these 
cases  as  a sort  of  resum6  of  the  solemn  ceremony 

tone  through  in  the  past.  There  is  still  a great 
eal  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  interpreting  a 
number  of  Memphite  and  Theban  stelte  and  frescoes 
of  this  kind. 

Of  lawsuits  or  disputes  concerning  inheritance,  the  best 
example  is  found  in  the  long  inscription  discovered  by  Loret, 
in  1808,  in  the  tomb  of  Mes,  a scribe  in  the  tre.asury  of  ilemphis 
under  Ramses  ii.  This  functionary  claims  and  finally  obtains  a 
piece  of  land,  his  right  to  which  was  disputed  by  relatives.  It 
had  been  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors  more  than  a century 
before  by  the  Pharaoh,  who  stipulated  that  it  should  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  whole  family.  The  series  of  lawsuits  over 
this  lasted  several  generations,  and  exhausted  every  kind  of  trial 
and  all  the  different  methods  of  jurisdiction.  An  epitome  will 
be  found  in  Maspero,  RC  (Nov.  1905,  p.  342),  of  the  masterly 
publication  of  these  texts  by  Alan  H.  Gardiner  (see  Literature). 
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also  Prtcis  du  droit  igyptien,  compari  aux  autres  droits  de 
I’antiquitt,  Paris,  1899-1902,  s.nd\Origir>es  (gyptiennes  du  droil 
civil  remain,  do.  1912,  pp.  4,  44,  87,  127  ; W.  Spiegelberg,  in 
RTr  xxviii.  [1906]  190;  A.  'Wiedemann,  ‘Kahun  Papyri,’  in 
OLZ  i.  [1898]  86.  George  EoucAitT. 

INHERITANCE  (Greek). — The  general  unity 
of  Greek  law  is  seen  in  the  rules  governing  inherit- 
ance, adoption,  and  participation  in  the  blood- 
feud.^  Rights  of  property  and  succession-  were 
universally  based  upon  the  principles  regulating 
the  life  of  the  family,  in  its  extended  form  as 
yivos  {gens,  clan) ; they  ivere  the  outcome  neither 
of  caprice  nor  of  policy  directed  by  a legislator  or 
Assembly,  being,  in  fact,  prior  to  the  State,  and 
religious  in  origin.  These  primitive  ideas,  and 
the  rules  to  which  they  gave  birth,  were  only 
slowly  subjected  to  reconstruction  as  society  de- 
veloped. The  general  course  of  this  evolution 
consisted  in  the  discovery  or  creation  of  the  in- 
dividual as  the  unit  "with  which  the  State  had 
properly  to  deal.  In  some  departments  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  individual  for  the  group  was 
carried  out  with  logical  completeness,  but  in  others 
the  older  ideas  were  very  tenacious  of  life  and  led 
to  strange  results.  Naturally,  our  knowledge  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  details  of  Attic  family  law, 
but  the  Athenian  rules  were  not  necessarily  in  all 
respects  the  most  admirable  and  enlightened. 

I.  The  family  property  and  family  cult  were  con- 
ceived as  forming  a whole,  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
remained  stable  in  the  hands  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  male  representatives.  Under  such  a con- 
ception intestate  succession  within  the  family  (oTxos) 
was  necessarily  the  rule,  for  there  was  no  place  for 
a personal  expression  of  will  to  direct  the  devolution 
of  a body  of  rights  and  duties  which  could  proceed 
only  along  lines  sanctioned  by  immemorial,  and 

1 See  Mitteis,  Reichsrecht  und  Volksrecht,  p.  72  : ‘es  ist  nicht 
eine  Summe  einzelner  Stadtrechte,  sondern  das  Recht  einer 
grosser!,  weltbeherrsohenden  Nation.’ 
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therefore  sacred,  usage.  Even  when  testation 
became  possible,  the  will  was  for  long  but  a pre- 
carious means  of  regulating  succession,  because 
generally  in  conflict  with  the  cupidity  of  relatives 
who  could  always  fall  back  upon  the  traditions  of 
intestate  succession.  ‘ At  Athens  a will  was  thouglit 
fair  game’  (Wyse,  The  Speeches  of  Isceus,  p.  G50). 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  Solonian  law,  a man  with  a 
legitimate  eon  of  full  age  could  not  make  a will  at  all,  the 
devolution  of  his  estate  being  entirely  beyond  his  control 
(Is,  vi.  28).  Whether  he  could  by  any  legal  means  disinherit  his 
son  is  at  best  uncertain — at  an}'  rate  not  by  will.i  Nor  could 
he  disregard  his  daughter’s  rights  (Is.  iii.  42  : cure  yap  6ta0e<r0at 
ovre  Sovuat  ovfievl  ovfiev  to>v  eavroO  avev  royv  Ovyo.Tepiov, 

idv  Tt?  KaTaAtTTwv  yvrjtria.^  reAevra).  Isa3us  certainly  speaks  too 
strongly,  as  he  practically  asserts  that  the  testamentary  power 
permitted  to  a man  whose  only  legitimate  descendants  w'ere 
girls,  still  unmarried,  meant  simply  the  appointment  of  their 
husbands,  and  did  nob  include  the  right  to  bestow  legacies 
outside  his  family.  Usually,  if  a man  wished  to  divert  his 
estate  from  his  next-of-kin,  he  would  adopt  the  legatee  in  his 
will,  with  the  essential  proviso  that  he  must  marry  the  daughter ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  he  might,  if  he  wished,  bequeath  her 
and  the  estate  together,  without  adopting.2  The  original 
significance  of  a will  being  to  enable  a man  without  a son  to 
adopt  one,  thus  in  effect  also  enabling  him  to  defeat  the 
anticipations  of  the  next-of-kin,  a will  which  adopted  any  other 
than  the  next-of-kin  himself,  and  a fortiori  one  bequeathing 
both  daughter  and  estate  without  at  the  same  time  adopting 
the  devisee,  challenged  assault;  and  a perfectly  legal  will  was 
always  liable  to  be  annulled  by  the  omnipotent  jury  on  grounds 
of  equity.3  If  the  estate  was  worth  powder  and  shot,  the  girl 
would  inevitably  become  claimed  at  law  as  ‘heiress’ 

(iirUk-qpo^)  by  the  next-of-kin.  Anyhow,  the  law  was  explicit 
that  the  estate  could  not  lie  willed  away  from  daughters,  but 
must  go  ‘with  them’  (Is.  iii.  6S).  It  was  generally  futile  for 
a man  to  try  to  divert  his  estate  from  his  legitimate  offspring 
on  the  one  hand,  or  from  his  next-of-kin  on  the  other.  But 
custom,  if  not  law,  allowed  him  to  give  by  will  a special  legacy 
to  a son,  even  an  illegitimate  son,  or  to  non-relatives  or  religious 
bodies,  such  bequests  often  being  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Only  the  childless  man  of  full  age  and  in  full  possession  of  his 
■faculties  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  heir ; and  even  he  was 
powerless  to  thwart  the  application  of  the  traditional  rules  of 
inheritance  ab  intestato  if  the  cupidity  of  the  next-of-kin 
tempted  him  to  try  his  luck  against  the  will.4 

Tlie  riglit  of  inheritance  of  legitimate  male 
descendants,  including  the  son  adopted  inter  vivos 
(see  Adoption  [Greek]),  was  indefeasible,  and  was 
placed  on  a dill'erent  footing  from  all  other  claims  ; 
for  collaterals  and  testamentary  heirs  must  claim 
before  the  Archon  {iirLdiKd^ea’Oai),  and  get  an  order 
of  him,  or  ultimately  of  a diKaar^piov,  before  taking 
possession  of  the  estate;  i.e.,  they  must  submit 
their  claim  to  public  challenge  (Is.  iii.  59).  Sons 
of  the  body,  or  one  adopted  inter  vivos,  entered  on 
possession  at  once  without  this  process,  and  had  as 
against  a third  party  in  actual  possession  an  ‘ action 
of  ejectment’  (^foi5Xi?s  hUri).  On  the  other  hand, 
lineal  heirs  could  not  escape  the  inheritance  with 
all  its  encumbrances,  whereas  for  all  other  heirs 
declinature  was  possible.®  Rights  of  primogeniture 
were  unknown  in  Greece,  altliough  an  eldest  son 
had  by  courtesy,  as  primus  inter  pares,  a privilege 
of  choice  {irpea-^eia).  The  law  asserted  the  principle 
of  equal  division  (Is.  vi.  25 : roD  vdpov  KeXevovros 
ccTravras  roiis  yvrja-lovs  ho/xolpovs  elvai  rGiv  itraTptpojv 
[whether  the  sons  were  by  the  same  mother  or  not 
was  immaterial]).  If  a married  son  predeceased  his 
father,  his  sons  were  entitled  to  his  share  in  equal 
parts;  i.e.,  distribution  was  per  stirpes.^ 

1 At  Sparta  in  the  4th  cent.  B.o.,  if  the  story  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  Ephor  Epitadeus  is  true  (Plut.  Agis,  6),  this  was  possible. 

2 Cf.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  583. 

3 Cf.  Is.  i.  41  ; XPV  te,  to  apSpes  . . . oa'cpTroietTe,  roir  Karayceor 
tpri<l>i(ea-6ai  ptaXKop  i)  TOir  Kara  StaOrjKtiP  ap(()tcr/3>)To0crti'.  It  was 
a symptom  of  the  moral  collapse  of  Boeotia  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.o. 
that  childless  men  left  tiieir  property  by  will  away  from 
collaterals,  while  many  who  had  children  left  the  bulk  to  their 
clubs  (Polyb.  xx.  0). 

4 Hence  the  Speeches  of  Isaeus,  being  all  about  claims  to 
property,  turn  not  upon  er  idence  of  its  legal  transfer,  and  the 
•like,  but  upon  proofs  of  kinship.  For  the  statute  of  limitations, 
which  only  partially  protected  the  will,  see  Is.  iii.  58. 

® Cf.  Dem.  xxii,  34  : KX^ipovopop  KaOttTryjtrip  6 ropo?  -ni?  drijaiar 
Tijs  Tou  TTaTpdr.  In  the  Gortynian  Code  the  son  is  not  het'es 
necessarius,  .as  .at  Athens. 

6 Tlie  principles  of  equal  shares  to  all  of  the  same  degree,  and 
of  representation  and  distribution  per  stirpes,  seem  to  have 
been  applied  also  to  collaterals  and  wlien  the  estate  passed 
througli  daughters. 


At  Athens  daughters  had  absolutely  no  rights  of 
inheritance  by  the  side  of  their  father^s  sons  ; but 
their  brothers  "were  under  obligation  to  j rovide 
them  -with  a suitable  do^vry  and  to  give  them  in 
marriage  (Dem.  xlv.  74).^ 

Failing  lineal  heirs,  or  a valid  and  undisputed 
adoption  by  will,  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  upon 
the  rules  of  intestate  succession. 

The  law,  obscure  already  in  the  4th  cent,  b.c.,2  ran  as  follows : 
‘ Whosoever  dies  without  a will,  if  he  leave  behind  him  daughters, 
[the  next-of-kin]  with  their  hand  [shall  inherit].  If  he  do  not 
[leave  daughters],  the  following  shall  be  masters  of  his  estate. 
If  there  be  brothers  of  the  same  father  [as  the  deceased,  they 
shall  inherit] ; and  if  there  be  legitimate  children  of  brothers, 
they  shall  take  their  father’s  share.  If  there  be  no  brotliM  - or 
brothers’  children,  [sisters,  of  the  same  father  as  the  deceased, 
and  children]  y of  them,  shall  inherit,  in  the  same  way.  Bui 
males  and  the  issue  of  males  shall  have  precedence  [over  females 
and  the  issue  of  females),  if  they  have  the  same  origin  [ac  ihc 
said  females),  even  if  [such  males)  be  in  degree  more  disiri’it. 
If  there  be  none  on  the  father’s  side  as  far  as  children  of  first 
cousins,  the  collaterals  on  the  deceased’s  mother’s  side  shall  ii. 
like  manner  inherit.  But  if  there  be  no  descendants  on  either 
his  father’s  side  or  his  mother’s  side,  within  the  pre>cril»eii 
limits,  the  nearest  in  descent  on  his  father’s  side  shall  inherit. 
But  an  illegitimate  son  or  illegitimate  daughter  cannot  i liim 
as  next-of-kin  either  family  cult  or  family  estate,  if  born  after 
the  Archonship  of  Eukleides.’^ 

Succession  at  Athens,  therefore,  was  arrangeu 
according  to  a series  of  stocks  : (a)  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  deceased ; failing  these,  an  heir  must 
be  sought  in  (&)  that  inner  circle  of  relatives 
constituting  the  deceased’s  dyxio^reia:  (1)  descend- 
ants of  his  father ; (2)  descendants  of  his  paternal 
grandfather  ; (3)  descendants  and  collaterals  of  his 
mother;  (4)  failing  all  these,  the  nearest  kinsman 
of  any  degree  discoverable  on  the  father's  side.’’ 
The  downwards  and  outwards  limit,  which  Mas 
also  tlie  limit  of  the  dyxt-orelsy  was  given  by  the 
deceased’s  first  cousins  once  removed,  i.e.  children 
of  his  first  cousins  (cousins-german).  That  is  to 
say,  ultimately  any  great-grandson  could  claim  as 
heir-at-law  to  succeed  any  grandson  of  a conunou 
ancestor ; with  respect  to  that  inheritance  a new 
succession  began  at  this  point,  so  that  second 
cousins,  as  such,  had  no  claim  ujion  one  another's 
estate,  but  each  found  his  heir,  failing  a son,  in 
tlie  circle  of  his  om'u  dyxt^o-reis  as  aforesaid. **  The 
oTkos  included  four  generations,  doM'ii  to  great- 
grandsons  (second  cousins  to  one  another).'^  Such 
an  one  could  not  inherit  from  any  below  the  third 
generation,  being  himself,  as  heir  ( = son),  the 
fourth.  That  is  to  say,  the  tliird  generation  could 
call  upon  the  fourth  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
soiiship  — in  primitive  times  doubtless  without 
escape. 

‘ Whether  we  look  at  the  rights  of  succession,  or  at  the  duties 
of  the  blood-feud,  or  at  the  honours  owed  to  the  dead,  ^\■e 
discover  on  all  sides  signs  that  the  d-yxio-Teia  was  not  a con- 
ception thatcould  be  extended  indefinitely  ’ (Wyse,  p.  SCO).  It  is 
an  archaic  classification,  one  of  the  oldest  facts  of  Greek  social 


1 There  W’as  no  legal  definition  of  a suitable  doNvry.  A father 
in  L3's.  xxxii.  C stipulates  in  his  will  the  amount  to  be  given; 
but  this  probably  could  not  bind  his  heirs  as  a matter  of  law. 
Inscriptions  seem  to  prove  that  at  Mykonos  (BClI  vi.  [1882] 
590),  and  at  Ephesos  (Dittenberger,  SyU.'\  Leipzig,  1S9S-1901, 
no.  610,  1.  55),  the  law'  was  the  same  as  at  Athens. 

2 Cf.  Aristotle,  Ath.  T*ol.  9*  Std  rb  ycypatfiOai  tov^  vopov^ 
arrAo)?,  prjSe  (ra^u)?,  dAA*  uxTirep  6 irept  twv  Kktjptav  jcat  eTr»(c\ijpu)i', 
dvdyKri  7roAy\ds  dp<f>Laprjrqa-€L's  yCyveaGat.  Solon,  who  ]>erhaps 
really  was  the  first  to  redact  these  laws,  was,  of  course,  simply 
formulating  the  practice  of  immemorial  antiquity.  The  law  is 
paraphrased  by  Xskus  (xi.  1). 

y But  the  gap  here  may  he  much  larger  (see  J.  II.  Lipsius, 
Aft.  Proc.'\  Berlin,  1SS7,  'p.  6S4). 

The  text  of  the  law,  clearly  not  complete,  is  quoted  in  [Dem.] 
xliii.  61. 

5  Nothing  is  know'n  about  the  disposal  of  rnc.autia  at 
Athens.  Perhaps  the  case  never  arose;  at  any  rate  there  is 
nothing  like  tlie  Uoman  vsucapfio  pro  heredc. 

Strictly,  the  term  dyxtcmCa  did  not  embrace  sons  or  grand- 
sons, but  meant  those  who  succeed  on  failure  of  lineal  heirs, 
and  must,  therefore,  prove  ibeir  title  (Is  iii.  59). 

7 Cf.  Cic.  di?  Of.  i.  17  : ‘ Prima  societ-as  in  ipso  ooniugio  est ; 
proxiina  in  liberis;  deindo  una  domus,  communia  omnia  . . , 
sequuntur  fratrum  coiiiunctioncs,  post  consobrinorum  solirino- 
ruinque,  qui  cum  una  donio  iam  capi  non  possinl,  in  alias  domes 
tanquam  in  colonias  exeunt.’ 
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organization,  perhaps  designed  to  apply  not  ori^nally  to  the 
transmission  of  propert3’,  but  to  distinctions  of  religious  obliga- 
tion towards  the  dead,  and  community  in  blood  vengeance. 

The  efl'ect  of  the  niaxini  Kpareiv  toos  dppepas  was 
to  split  each  stock  into  two  sections,  tlie  male 
excluding  the  female.  Sons  and  sons’  sons  inherited 
before  daughters  and  daughters’  issue.  Similarly, 
a brother’s  son,  though  a step  further  from  the 
common  ancestor  (the  deceased’s  father  in  this 
case),  excluded  his  own  aunt,  the  deceased’s  sister. 
This  principle  governed  all  successions,  whether  in 
the  direct  line  or  as  between  collaterals.  But  it 
held  only  within  each  in  turn  of  the  orders  or 
stocks  of  succession,  so  that  a female  in  stock  (1) 
excluded  a male  of  stock  (2).  Thus,  a sister  of  the 
deceased  by  the  same  father  {c.de\<pv  bp.owaTpla) 
ranked  before  his  male  cousin  on  the  father’s  side 
(dve'^iAs  irpbs  Trarpbs),  because,  the  condition  ix  rCiv 
avTwv,  or  issue  from  the  same  point  on  the  stem, 
not  being  realized,  male  preference  did  not  here 
operate ; a female  cousin  on  the  father’s  side  (6.ve\pla 
iTpbs  TraTpbs)  would,  on  the  same  principle,  exclude 
the  uterine  brother  {a8e\<pbs  bpLopt-rirpios).  The  law 
called  to  succession  the  paternal  kindred  down  to 
and  including  first  cousins  once  removed  before 
admitting  the  relatives  on  the  mother’s  side.  And 
these  in  their  turn  ranked  as  follows:  (1)  uterine 
brothers,  and  issue ; (2)  uterine  sisters,  and  issue ; 
(3)  maternal  uncles  of  the  deceased,  and  issue  ; (4) 
maternal  aunts,  and  issue.  The  limit  here  also  was 
first  cousins’  children.  The  symmetry  of  the  table 
of  orders  of  succession  is  intelligible ; the  real 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  precedence  of  males 
was  combined  with  the  principle  of  representation.* 

Greek  family  law  doe.9  not  exemplify  the  levirate,  or  marriage 
of  the  widow  by  the  deceased's  brother  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  line.  The  wife,  as  6uoh,2  could  not  inherit  from 
her  husband,  whose  estate,  failing  lineal  heirs,  must  pass  to  his 
father’s  or  mother’s  relatives.  An  analogy  to  the  levirate  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  Sparta,  where  a wife  might  be  commis- 
sioned by  her  husband  to  bear  children  to  another  (Xen.  Resp. 
Lac.  i.  7 ; see  M.  P.  Nilsson,  ‘ Die  Grundlagen  des  spartanischen 
Lebens,’  in  Klio,  xii.  [Leipzig,  1912]  325  ff.). 

Did  Attic  law  recognize  the  ‘ melancholj'  succession  ’ of 
parents  to  the  estate  of  deceased  children?  A passage  in 
Is®us  (xi.  30)  seems  to  assert  that  under  certain  conditions  a 
mother  might  succeed  her  son,  and  perhaps  in  his  time  the  law 
was  interpreted  as  containing  an  implicit  recognition  of  her 
right ; but  this  contradicts  another  passage  in  the  same  speech 
(xi.  17).  That  a father  ranked  before  all  collaterals  has  been 
deduced  from  the  obligation  of  sons  to  maintain  parents  and 
grandparents  (Is.  viii.  32) ; but  this  would  prove  too  much,  if 
it  will  bear  any  inference  at  all  (cf.  J.  H.  Lipsius,  Das  attische 
Recht  und  Rechtsverfahren,  ii.  650). 

If  a mail,  having  no  son  of  his  body,  died  with- 
out adopting  an  heir,  leaving  only  a daughter  (or 
daughters),  she  was  in  a peculiar  position,  in  that 
she  could  not  claim  her  father’s  estate,  but  was 
herself  liable  to  be  claimed  at  law  {bwlbcKos)  by  col- 
laterals as  an  appendage  thereto  (Is.  x.  5).  She 
was  an  iirUX-npos  ‘on  the  estate,’  and  became  the 
object  of  a claim  at  law  (biruSiKaaLa),  in  which  a 
court  ® decided  who  was  next-of-kin  and  entitled 
to  take  her  to  wife  {awoiK^crai  rp  yvi/aLKl  xipios,  Is. 
viii.  31)  with  the  estate.^ 

The  rules  of  succession  to  an  iirikXrjpos  followed 
those  of  intestate  succession  to  the  estate  (kX%os) 

1  Would  representation  be  possible  when  the  division  was 
amongst  cousins’  children,  and  so  bring  in  the  fifth  generation, 
which  fell  outside  the  ayyio-rei'a?  When  Isaaus  (vii.  18f.)saj'S 
that  male  preference  really  began  only  with  first  cousins,  he  is 
simply  dishonest  (see  Wyse,  p.  560). 

She  might  be,  and  in  fact  perhaps  generally  was,  related  to 
him  by  blood. 

3 At  Sparta  it  was  the  duty  of  the  kings  Sixa^eiv  varpov\ov 
•napBevov  rrept,  ej  tot  t/cveerat  e^etr,  jut)  irep  6 irar^p  avrijv 
eyyvri<rp  (Herod,  vi.  67).  This  power  of  decision  was  important, 
and  sometimes  entailed  serious  consequences  lor  the  bodj'  politic 
(cf.  Aristotle,  Pol.  1304a  : xal  irepi  MurtXijvTjv  e-mtcX'qptav 
o'Tao'ews  yevopevyjs.  kt\.  ; and  so  in  Phokis,  ib.).  At  Sparta,  king 
Kleomenes  having  died  anaiSos  epa-evos  yovov,  his  daughter 
Gorgo  was  married  by  her  uncle  Leonidas  (Herod,  vii.  205). 

4 The  law  in  respect  of  girls  not  yet  marriageable  is  not 
known.  The  Gortynian  Code  permits  the  ‘ heiress  ’ (rraT/jeuMKot) 
to  be  married  when  she  is  twelve.  If  Blass  has  rightly  restored 
Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.  50.  7,  fourteen  was  the  lower  limit  at 
Athens. 


itself,  with  the  obvious  modifications,  the  general 
principle  being  that  she  was  the  prize  of  that  male 
relative  (dyxi.o'Tetjs)  who  would  have  inherited  the 
estate  ab  intestato  had  she  not  existed.  Claimants 
fell  into  stocks  as  before.  Within  each  stock  the 
rule  of  seniores  priores  may  have  been  followed. 
As  the  primitive  aim  had  been  to  continue  the 
male  line,  descendants  and  collaterals  of  the  de- 
ceased’s mother  were  perhaps  not  originally  ad- 
missible ; the  tendency  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
list  of  claimants  when  property  was  at  stake,  and 
in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  the  mother’s  relatives  had  a 
legal  claim  to  the  iirUXtipos  just  as  they  had  to  the 
xXijpos. 

The  next-of-kin  could  not  be  compelled  to  marry  the  girl  if 
she  was  poor ; he  had  the  choice  of  bestowing  her  in  marriage 
with  a portion  on  a scale  fixed  by  law  according  to  his  own 
property -classification,  and  it  was  the  Archon’s  duty  (on  which 
see  Is.  vii.  30)  to  see  that  he  adopted  one  or  other  course  (law 
in  [Dem.]  xliii.  54:  tuiv  «7rt(cXi}pcuv  ocot  OrfriKov  reXova'iv,  ktX.). 
The  decision  of  the  next-of-kin  would  generally  turn  upon  the 
size  of  the  estate,  and  a rich  ‘ heiress  ’ was  naturally  a coveted 
prize.  If  he  was  himself  below  the  third  property-class,  he  was 
apparently  freeof  obligation  to  dower.  Contumacy  was  probably 
construed  as  Kaxwerts  cn-txA^pou,!  the  penalty  for  which  was  seri- 
ous. Her  enforced  dowry  would  probablj'  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  a more  distant  kinsman  to  take  the  girl.  In  the  case  of  a 
rich  eirtKXripos,  waiver  by  the  first  kinsman  entitled  to  her  opened 
the  door  to  the  next  in  succession.  In  Sparta  apparently  the 
next-of-kin  gained  the  right  to  bestow  in  marriage  an  e?rt/tXi)pos 
upon  whom  he  pleased,  and  this  was  one  cause  of  the  gradual 
concentration  of  wealth  (Aristotle,  Pol.  ii.  9.  1270a ; see  AV.  L. 
Newman,  Pol.  of  Ar.,  Oxford,  1887,  ii.  327). 

The  estate  to  v/hich  an  eTrixATipos  was  appended  did  not  pass 
to  the  next-of-kin  who  married  her,  but  to  the  eon  (ffiryarpiJous) 
or  sons  on  attaining  majority — their  father  in  the  meantime 
being  controller  (/cv'pios)of  the  estate,  and  enjoying  the  usufruct 
(Is.  lii.  60).  The  cn-i/cArjpos  was  thus  not  strict!}'  an  ‘ heiress,’ 
but  an  intermediary  through  whom  the  estate  passed  to  her 
father’s  heir  (Is.  viii.  31).2  Whether  her  first  son  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  his  grandfather’s  estate  is  not  clear  ([Dem.]  xlvi.  20 ; 
Kal  ear  eniKpripov  tls  yivrjjai,  Kal  dpa  -rj^Tjerp  €7ri  fitere's,  KpareZv 
Twv  xpyipdriaVf  rbv  5e  acTOV  perpeiv  rfj  pTyrpi — not  in  accord  with 
Is.  viii.  31 : ot  yevopevoi  jratSes,  ktA.  ; see  Wyse,  p.  361).  It  is 
obvious  that  it  might  indeed  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
boy  to  pass  out  of  his  father’s  oTxos  into  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  by  posthumous  adoption,  leaving  his  brothers  to 
inherit  the  paternal  estate.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
that  primitive  family  law  or  custom  took  no  account  whatever 
of  personal  likes  or  dislikes ; it  was  left  to  esprits  forts  and  the 
lawyers  of  a later  age  to  defy  or  evade  its  rules,  pending  their 
abrogation  by  the  emancipated  community. 

Interest  in  the  iirUXtipos  culminates  when  the 
complications  of  previous  marriage  are  considered. 
What  happened  if  she  had  been  given  in  marriage 
by  her  father  to  one  ® who  was  not  also  next-of- 
kin  ? Isaeus  is  explicit  that  the  next-of-kin  had 
an  absolute  right  to  compel  her  to  abandon  her 
husband  and  to  marry  her  himself  (Is.  iii.  64:  troWol 
avvoLKOvvTos  ifSTj  dcpTQpriVTai  rds  eavTwy  ywaixas).  In 
practice,  doubtless,  she  might  escape  by  sacrificing 
the  estate,  if  the  next-of-kin  would  be  satisfied 
with  that ; but  such  bargains  can  hardly  have  been 
legalized,  and  what  fiction  was  in  use  to  prevent 
the  next  in  succession  from  asserting  his  claim 
upon  waiver  by  the  first  is  not  known  (cf.  Is.  iii. 
74  ; And.  i.  121  : KaXXIas  Xayxdpst  rip  vie?  -rp  eavroO 
rijs  bTTiKXijpov,  iva  pt^i  eiTLdLKdcroiptai  iyoi).  Perhaps  the 
existence  of  male  issue  of  the  marriage  may  have 
extinguished  the  claims  of  the  next-of-kin,  as  at 
Gortyn.  General  considerations  of  equity  are 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  problem.  ‘ All  the  rules 

1 It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a female,  married  or  un- 
married, without  brothers  or  grandfather  became  iTrUX-ppos  on 
her  father’s  death,  though  she  had  not  a penny  in  the  world 
(and  whatever  her  age),  and  nad  a claim  as  such  upon  the  next- 
of-kin.  The  intention  of  the  institution  was  not  to  discover 
who  should  receive  a windfall,  but  upon  whom  lay  the  sacred 
duty  of  perpetuating  the  dead  man’s  line.  Naturally,  as  the 
older  religious  ideas  at  the  basis  of  the  family  decayed,  the 
purely  financial  aspect  of  the  situation  tended  to  become  para- 
mount. 

2 Hence  she  is  never  called  KXr\pov6pos  (cf.  Dem.  ivii.  50: 
€TTLKX'qpov  KXyipovopTpcras). 

3 If  he  had  been  adopted,  in  lifetime  or  by  will,  he  was,  of 
course,  * son,’  and  his  wife  did  not  become  eirixAijpos  on  her 
father’s  death.  If  the  will  or  the  act  of  adoption  were  contested 
and  declared  invalid,  she  would  at  once  become  eTrtxATjpos  and 
be  subject  to  claim. 
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concerning  the  iirlK\ripos  are  a violation  of  equity  ’ 
(Wyse,  p.  609). 

It  seems  that  a man,  on  becoming  entitled  to  an 
MkXtipos,  could  put  away  his  wife,  or  at  least 
bestow  her  on  another,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  his  good  fortune  (cf.  Dem.  Ivii.  50  : iwiKX-ijpov 
KXrjpovop.’qaas  eiirSpov). 

II.  The  interest  of  the  Attic  law  of  inheritance 
lies  largely  in  its  application  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing primitive  society  to  a democratic  organization 
steadily  drifting  away  from  the  old  point  of  view. 
The  Gortynian  Code  ^ exhibits  these  principles  as 
modified  in  a Dorian  oligarchical  society. 

At  Gortyn  intestate  succession  is  the  rule,  for 
testamentary  power  is  unknown,  so  that  the  Code 
in  this  respect  is  more  archaic  than  Solon’s  laws. 
Male  precedence  is  in  force,  as  at  Athens.  The 
estate  passes  to  the  following  series  of  heirs  : (1)  the 
deceased’s  children,  grandchildren,  or  great-grand- 
children ; (2)  his  brothers,  their  children,  or  grand- 
children ; (3)  his  sisters,  their  children,  or  grand- 
children ; (4)  failing  these,  it  goes  to  ‘ those 
entitled’  (ofs  k i-Tn^dWy  the  next-of- 

kin)  ; (5)  failing  a kinsman,  to  ‘ those  constituting 
the  family  lot  ’ (tSj  FoiKtas  orny^s  k Iwvti  6 KXapo^,  i.e. 
the  serfs  on  the  estate,  who  are  thus  a man’s  heirs 
in  the  last  resort).^ 

The  Code  is  in  advance  of  the  Athenian  law  in  its  treatment 
of  women,  for  (1)  although  sons  have  sole  right  to  the  town- 
house  and  its  furniture,  and  the  cattle,  daughters  share  in  the 
rest  of  the  patrimony,  a daughter’s  share  being  fixed  at  half 
that  of  a son; 8 (2)  a woman  has  rights  of  several  property 
absolute  during  her  lifetime  against  both  husband  and  children  ; 
(3)  her  property  is  transmitted  in  the  same  way  as  a man's 
estate. 

The  Code  contains  elaborate  rules  about  the 
TrarpipZKos  { = MK\r)pos).  Clearly  the  original  idea 
of  providing  male  succession  to  the  deceased  has 
come  to  be  felt  less  strongly  than  at  Athens,  and 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  relatives  override 
the  conception  of  duty  to  the  dead ; in  especial, 
the  institution  conflicts  with  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance given  to  women  by  the  Code.  The  Gortynian 
TrarpipCiKos  is,  in  fact,  a true  ‘ heiress,’  retaining  her 
inheritance  in  severalty  for  life,  and  is  not,  as  at 
Athens,  a mere  vehicle  of  the  estate  to  her  son.^ 
The  right  to  marry  the  heiress  belongs  to  (1)  her 
father’s  brothers  according  to  seniority— if  there 
are  several  iraTpipuKot,  the  second  brother  is  entitled 
to  the  second  sister,  and  so  on  ; (2)  if  there  are  no 
living  brothers  of  the  dead  man,  the  sons  of  the 
senior  uncle  claim  their  cousins  in  order  of  seni- 
ority ; but  any  living  uncle  excludes  his  nephews, 
sons  of  a predeceased  elder  brother.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  right  to  marry  the 
‘ heiress  ’ passes  heyond  these  to  the  other  col- 
laterals ; i.e.,  the  conception  of  the  ttyxiffrela  is 
looser  than  at  Athens.  The  rule  is  that  each 
claimant  lays  his  account  with  one  waTp<puiKos  only 
(v.  27  : p-lay  3’  ^Kev  iraTpwiUKov  t6v  dtri^dWovTa,  irXlaS 
53  ytii)) ; i.e.,  if  a compromise  is  accepted  by  him, 
he  cannot  go  on  to  assert  a claim  to  the  next 
sister ; and,  conversely,  compromise  with  the  senior 
claimant  frees  the  irarpcpuKos  from  all.  But,  if 
there  are  no  next-of-kin,  she  is  required  to  find 
her  husband  among  her  tribesmen,  if  possible — 
giving  them  the  chance  by  public  advertisement. 

1 The  date  of  the  actual  Code  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the 
ath  cent.  B.C.,  but  its  basis  is  very  much  older.  The  sections 
concerning  inheritance  and  heiresses  seem  to  give  the  whole 
law  on  their  subject,  and  to  belong  to  the  newest  section  of 
the  Code. 

s But  on  this  see  Kohler-Ziebarth,  Das  Stadtrecht  von  Gortyn. 

3 A daughter  previously  given  in  marriage  with  dowry  by  her 
father  has  no  further  claim,  the  dowry  being  fixed  in  amount 
by  law  as  half  a son’s  share  in  the  intestate  estate.  Ephoros 
(Quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  482  : ipeprij  6’  ftrriv,  dv  dSeX(f)ot  ctcrt,  to 
ii/aio-u  rijs  ToO  aScAijioC  /aepiSos)  uiakes  this  the  universal  rule  in 
Crete. 

4 This  is  marked  as  an  innovation  in  the  Code  by  the  fact  that 
a retrospective  limit  of  its  working  is  given.  The  definition  of 
a Trarp'fHofcos  is  the  same  a.s  at  Athens. 

VOI,.  VII. — 20 


The  Code  deals  with  the  situations  arising  when  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  is  too  young  to  marry,  or  is  unwilling  to  do  so. 
Neither  is,  in  fact,  compelled  to  marry  the  other  ; the  next-of- 
kin  may  simply  waive  his  claim,  in  w hich  case  it  is  open  for  the 
next  in  succession  to  claim,  or  be  may  accept  the  legal  indem- 
nity of  half  the  estate  (which  frees  the  TmTpcpwicos  from  further 
claims  of  next-of-kin).  It  rests  solely  with  the  irarptuimos  to 
decide  whether  she  will  marry  or  indemnify  the  claimant. 

The  Code  lays  down  definite  rules  for  the  follow- 
ing interesting  cases : (a)  tvhen  a woman  who  is 
already  married  becomes  irarpoiQKos  by  the  death 
of  her  father  and  (or)  her  brother,  and  (6)  when 
a TrarpcpuiKos  becomes  a widow.  In  each  case  the 
liabilities  turn  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
children,  (a)  The  married  irarpipuKos  is  not  eom- 

elled,  but  is  at  liberty,  to  separate  from  her  hus- 

and  : (1)  if  there  are  children  (r3xpa),  the  rights  of 
all  claimants  are  extinguished,  and  she  may  remain 
in  statu  qv,o,  or,  by  surrendering  one-half  of  tbe 
estate  to  her  husband,’  regain  her  freedom  to  re- 
marry within  her  tribe  ; (2)  if  there  are  no  chil- 
dren, the  rights  of  the  next-of-kin  operate,  but,  at 
the  price  of  half  of  the  estate  paid  to  him  who  has 
first  claim,  she  can  either  remain  in  statu  quo  or 
separate  from  her  husband  and  re-marry  within 
her  tribe,  (b)  In  the  case  of  a ivaTpipuiKos  who  be- 
comes a widow  : (1)  if  there  are  children,  rights  of 
relatives  lapse,  and  she  may  re-marry,  if  she  pleases, 
within  her  tribe,  without  penalty  ; (2)  if  there  are 
no  children,  the  first  marriage  is  of  non-ellect,  the 
rights  of  relatives  revive,  and  .she  must  either  marry 
the  next-of-kin  or  indemnify  him,  as  before.  The 
‘ heiress’  mu.st,  therefore,  marry  under  any  circum- 
stances ; she  is  not  free  from  that  obligation  either 
through  failure  of  next-of-kin  or  by  indemnifying. 
Again,  it  is  not  until  she  has  borne  a child  that  she 
has  fulfilled  her  duty  wholly,  and  is  thenceforth 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  she  cannot,  as  at  Athen.-., 
be  forced  into  a distasteful  union. 

III.  An  interesting  inquiry  i.s  as  to  what  ha]!- 
pened  when  this  body  of  Hellenic  legal  principles 
came  into  contact  with  other  systems — those  of  the 
East  and  Egypt,  and  finally  with  that  of  Koine. 
Especially  interesting  must  have  been  the  relations 
established  in  the  great  Hellenistic  foundations  of 
the  Seleucids.  As  regards  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  the 
answer  is  being  given  by  the  Papyri  (ef.  Mitteis, 
p.  46  ff.).  In  the  East  the  Syrian  Code  shows  how 
the  social  structure  was  modified  by  the  combined 
working  of  Hellenic  tradition  and  Roman  legal 
ideas  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Empire. 

The  Syrian  Code,  in  its  rules  of  intestate  succession,  exhibits 
the  following  chief  analogies  with  Hellenic  law  : (1)  natur.'.l 
right  of  legitimate  children  to  inherit  the  patrimony  ; - (2)  a 
succession  of  stocks;  (3)  male  precedence  (4)  equal  distribu- 
tion within  the  stocks ; (5)  rights  of  inheritance  given  to  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased’s  mother  on  failure  of  the  paternal  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Code  exhibits  the  following  departures 
from  the  Athenian  rule  : (1)  daughters  rank  witli  sons,  ami 
sisters  rank  w ith  brothers  of  the  deceased,  for  equal  sliare ; 
(2)  his  mother  ranks  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  for  an  equal 
share  with  them ; (3)  yet  issue  of  daughters  and  sisters  inlieiit 
after  the  agnates, 4 i.e.  after  his  uncles  and  their  sons,  but 
before  his  aunts  and  their  issue.  A fourth  divergence  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  by  the  Syrian  rule,  the  father  inherits  before 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased — if  it  were  proved  that  at 
Athens  lie  could  not  inherit  from  a son. 

The  right  of  daughters  to  some  share  in  the  patrimony  was 
already  recognized  in  the  Gortynian  Code ; but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  these  divergences  from  the  general  Hellenic  practice 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  and  perhaps  to  definite 
interference  on  the  part  of  Constantine  (see  Mitteis,  p.  342  ff.). 


4 The  law  says  simply',  ‘ parting  the  estate  as  laid  down  by 
law  ’ (fiioXa/corirav  tu>v  /cpi)/xdTiov  ^ eparrat)  ; and  this  miglit  mean 
that  in  this  case  also  the  indemnity  goes  to  the  next-of-kin  (see 
liecueil  des  imer.  jurid.  grecques,  i.  474).  The  next-of-kin 
might,  of  course,  already  be  her  husband. 

^ Of.  Varro  : ‘ Venio  nunc  ad  alteruin  genus  testamenti  quod 
dioitur  pliysioum,  in  quo  Oraeoi  belliores  quam  nostri'  (fr. 
quoted  m F.  Scliulin,  Das  gr.  Testavwiit  verglichen  mit  dem 
riimischen,  Basel,  1882,  p.  10). 

3 The  Code  gives  a reason  for  this  : ‘ Heim  die  Gesetze  suchen 
den  reinen  Samenjheraiis,  und  wer  der  Niicliste  ist,  den  bringen 
sie  der  Erbschaft  nahe  ’ (quoted  in  Mitteis,  32li). 

4 i.e.,  daughters  and  sisters  ca.nnot  be  represented,  as  in  Attic- 
law,  by  their  children  ; but  eons  are  represented  by  tlieir  sons. 
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INHERITANCE  (Hebrew).  — Our  word  ‘in- 
heritance ’ lias  no  exact  equivalent  in  Hebrew. 
The  various  terms  which  denote  possession  may  be 
used  when  the  possession  comes  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cession to  a person  deceased.  But,  if  this  is  the 
case,  the  context  must  show  how  the  possession 
came  about.  When  we  inquire  of  the  documents 
in  the  Canon  how  this  succession  was  regulated, 
we  find  no  answer  until  we  come  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  history.  The  oldest  code  of  laws  is 
silent  on  this  point,  and  the  patriarchal  narratives 
reflect  later  conditions.  The  Biblical  writers  evi- 
dently supposed  matters  of  this  kind  to  be  regu- 
lated by  well-known  family  and  tribal  customs. 

For  Israel’s  nomadic  stage,  therefore,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  Fortunately  the  customs  of  the 
desert  are  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  conjec- 
tures based  on  the  analogies  of  nomad  life  may 
claim  a considerable  degree  of  certainty.  In- 
dividual ownership  of  land  is  unknown  in  this 
state  of  society,  and  personal  property  is  small  in 
amount.  The  man  owns  his  arms,  the  woman  her 
ornaments.  The  cattle,  while  nominally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  shaikh,  are  really  common  to  the 
whole  clan.  The  spoils  of  war  are  divided  among 
the  able-bodied  men.  At  a man’s  death  his  arms 
are  seized  by  the  next-of-kin,  or  are  divided,  like 
the  spoils  of  war,  among  the  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Women  do  not  inherit,  because  they  are 
themselves  the  property  of  their  husbands  and 
pass  to  the  heirs  with  the  rest  of  the  estate.  This 
was  the  rule  in  Israel  even  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan.  Muhammad’s  regulation,  giving  a 
daughter  half  as  much  of  the  estate  as  went  to  a 
son,  was  an  innovation  on  the  earlier  custom, 
according  to  which  none  could  be  heirs  who  did 
not  take  part  in  battle.  ^ In  the  nature  of  the  case 
Hebrew  custom  must  have  been  the  same. 

Israel  established  itself  in  Canaan  partly  by 
conquest,  partly  by  amalgamation  with  the  older 
inhabitants.  So  far  as  the  arable  land  was  ac- 
quired by  conquest  it  was  treated  like  other  spoils 
of  war.  Each  family  group  assigned  portions  for 
tillage  to  its  able-bodied  men,  but  without  relin- 
quishing title.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  Canaanites  to  have  had  private  property 
in  land.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive  is 
hardly  practicable  under  any  other  system.  Light 
on  the  state  of  things  in  this  period  may  be  got 
from  present  custom  in  Palestine.  Here  we  find 
private  ownership  of  part  of  the  land,  and  along 
with  it  communal  ownership  of  another  part.  The 
land  of  the  commune  is  laid  out  in  portions  of 
equal  value,  and  then  assigned  by  lot  to  the  culti- 
vators.^ The  frequency  with  which  the  lot  is 

1 Qur’an,  ii.  12 ; W.  R.  Smith,  Kinshipand  Marriagein  Early 
Arabia..,  Cambridge,  1885,  p.  54. 

2 F.  Buhl,  Did  sociale  V erhiiltnisse  der  laraelUen;  Berlin, 
I.Sr/J,  p.  57  ff. 


spoken  of  in  the  OT  indicates  some  such  system 
of  allotment.  But  private  property  in  land  is  also 
indicated.  Naboth  refuses  to  sell  his  vineyard, 
and  the  narrative  shows  tliat  there  were  no  re- 
strictions on  his  title.'  The  patriarchal  stories 
represent  Abraham  and  Jacob  as  buying  land 
from  the  earlier  inhabitants.^ 

While  we  suppose  that  private  property  in  land 
was  fully  recognized  in  this  period,  it  is  probable 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  was  limited  to  male 
kinsmen.  There  is  no  clear  case  of  women  owning 
land  before  the  Exile,  though  they  had  personal 
property.  The  mother  of  Micah  saved  a consider- 
able sum  of  money,  and  her  title  was  recognized 
by  her  son.®  Abigail  brought  five  slaves  to  David, 
though  this  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of  her 
fortune.  Rachel  and  Leah  each  received  a slave 
girl  from  her  father.^  The  case  of  Achsah,  who  is 
said  to  have  received  territory  from  Caleb,®  forms 
no  exception,  for  Achsah  is  only  the  eponym  of  a 
clan.  Laban’s  daughters,  just  referred  to,  say 
quite  frankly  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  in 
the  house  of  their  father,  and  that  he  has  sold 
them  and  eaten  up  the  price.  The  language  shows 
conclusively  that  at  the  time  when  the  account 
was  written  daughters  had  no  claim  as  heiresses, 
and  that  the  most  they  could  hope  for  from  a 
generous  father  was  some  part  of  the  price  that 
he  had  received  for  them.  The  persistency  with 
which  the  Hebrew  writers  represent  the  widow  as 
an  object  of  charity  indicates  that  widows  were 
without  claim  on  the  estates  of  their  husbands. 

The  dormant  rights  of  the  clan  may  have  re- 
asserted themselves  when  a man  died.  But  in  the 
period  of  the  monarchy  it  probably  came  to  be 
recognized  that  the  sons  were  the  rightful  heirs. 
Gifts  by  the  father  during  his  lifetime  were  recog- 
nized as  valid,  if  vve  may  argue  from  the  conduct 
of  Abraham  towards  the  sons  of  his  concubines.® 
But  the  inheritance  went  to  all  the  sons — there 
was  no  difl'erence  between  the  son  of  a wife  and 
the  son  of  a concubine.  The  sons  of  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah  are  on  the  same  footing  with  the  sons  of 
Rachel  and  Leah.''  Probably  this  was  always  the 
theory,  and  we  may  venture  to  adduce  the  Baby- 
lonian parallel.  Here  we  read  that,  if  a man 
recognizes  the  son  of  a slave  woman  by  calling 
him  ‘ my  son,’  that  son  is  entitled  to  a share  of  the 
estate.  In  Hebrew  practice  the  son  of  a slave 
woman  often  sufl'ered  injustice.  The  expulsion  of 
Ishmael  is  an  illustration,  and  so  is  the  banishment 
of  Jephthah  by  his  brothers.® 

The  first-born  son  had  special  rights. 

The  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  probably  reproduces  ancient 
custom  and  guards  it  from  abuse,  is  as  follows  : ‘ When  a man 
has  two  wives,  one  beloved  and  the  other  hated,  and  they  bear 
him  children,  it  the  firstborn  belong  to  the  hated  wife,  then  in 
the  day  in  which  he  gives  the  inheritance  to  his  sons  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  treat  the  son  of  the  beloved  wife  as  the  first- 
born instead  of  the  son  of  the  hated.  He  shall  recognize  the 
firstborn  (son  of  the  hated)  by  giving  him  a double  portion  of 
whatever  he  has  ; for  he  is  the  firstling  of  his  strength  and  the 
right  of  the  firstborn  is  his.’  9 

The  birthright  seems  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  the  chieftainship  of  the  elan. 
That  some  sort  of  priestly  prerogative  also  be- 
longed to  the  oldest  son  seems  clear  from  the 
Pentateuchal  narrative,  which  makes  the  tribe  of 
Levi  a substitute  for  the  first-born  sons  of  the 
people,  and  this  prerogative  was  probably  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  clan  ancestors. 

The  sharpness  with  which  the  law  forbids  the 
transfer  of  the  birthright  to  any  but  the  actual 
first-born  indicates  that  earlier  the  matter  had 
been  in  the  power  of  the  father.  This  also  is  illus- 
trated by  the  patriarchal  story  where  Isaac  is 
induced  (unwittingly,  to  be  sure)  to  give  the 
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blessing  to  Jacob,  and  where  Jacob  in  turn  pre- 
fers Ephraim  to  Manasseh.  The  Chronicler  be- 
lieves that  the  birthright  was  taken  from  Reuben 
and  given  to  Josepjh.^  All  these  stories  are  the 
reflexion  of  tribal  relations,  but  they  show  that 
the  transfer  of  the  birthright  was  not  a strange 
conception  to  the  writers.  We  are  nowhere  told 
that  the  double  portion  given  to  the  oldest  son 
was  to  enable  him  to  support  the  widow  and  the 
younger  children,  though  this  has  usually  been 
assigned  as  the  reason.  That  the  dependent 
members  of  the  family  passed  into  the  care,  or 
rather  into  the  possession,  of  the  heir,  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  note.  The  right  of  the 
first-born  son  of  a king  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
was  not  necessarily  a part  of  his  prerogative,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Solomon.* 

In  default  of  sons  the  patriarchal  system  makes 
the  brothers  inherit,  and  after  them  uncles,  that 
is,  father’s  brothers.  Next  come  cousins  in  the 
various  degrees,  always  on  the  father’s  side ; for, 
the  women  being  excluded,  their  descendants  have 
no  rights.  The  Hebrews,  however,  always  felt  it 
to  be  a misfortune  that  a man  should  have  no  son 
to  succeed  him.  The  root  of  this  feeling  must  be 
sought  in  the  animistic  stage  of  religion.  The 
spirit  of  a man  is  left  without  sustenance  and 
honour  if  he  has  no  son  to  pay  these  dues.  To 
prevent  the  name  from  being  blotted  out,  custom 
early  enjoined  the  levirate  marriage,  and,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  custom  was  finally  embodied  in 
the  written  law.  Deuteronomy  is  specific  on  this  : 

‘ When  brothers  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die.s  leaving 
no  son,  the  wife  of  the  deceased  shall  not  be  given  to  a stranger. 
Her  brother-in-law  shall  come  to  her  and  take  her  to  him  tor  a 
wife  and  perform  a brother’s  duty.  And  her  first-born  sou  shall 
succeed  to  the  name  of  the  brother  who  is  dead,  and  his  name 
shall  not  be  blotted  out  from  Israel.’ 3 

How  seriously  the  brother’s  duty  is  taken  is 
made  clear  by  the  story  of  Tamar  in  the  book  of 
Genesis, where  the  reason  given  for  Onan’s  early 
death  is  his  refusal  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother, 
and  where,  also,  it  is  held  that  Tamar,  when  re- 
fused another  husband,  is  justified  in  taking  a 
substitute  by  deception.  In  Deuteronomy  the 
recalcitrant  brother  is  put  to  open  shame  by  the 
ceremony  of  pulling  off  the  shoe.'’ 

The  arrangement  under  discussion  is  a survival 
from  the  time  when  a man’s  wives  went  to  the 
next-of-kin.  In  fact,  the  levirate  was  the  duty, 
not  of  the  brother  alone,  but  of  the  next-of-kin, 
whoever  he  might  be.  So  Judah  was  the  one  upon 
whom  the  duty  devolved  when  his  son  was  in 
default.  This  is  also  the  theory  of  the  book  of 
Ruth.  Ruth  offers  herself  as  wife  to  Boaz  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  next-of-kin  to  her  deceased  hus- 
band. Boaz  informs  her  that  there  is  a nearer 
kinsman,  and  he  takes  her  only  after  this  other 
has  refused.  Here  the  connexion  with  the  right 
of  inheritance  is  made  clear  by  the  statement 
that  the  kinsman  has  the  right  of  redemp)tion  of 
such  real  estate  as  belonged  to  the  deceased,  the 
wife  going  with  it.  The  book  is  not  altogether 
clear,  because  it  does  not  give  the  first-born  son  to 
the  deceased ; but  in  its  general  conception  it  agrees 
with  what  we  know  elsewhere  of  the  levirate.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  Jewish  custom  to  release  the 
brother  from  his  duty.  The  subject  has  a place 
here  only  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  Jewish 
ideas  of  inheritance.  The  levirate  was  in  force  so 
long  as  it  was  thought  necessary  for  a man  to  have 
a male  heir.  When  the  right  of  daughters  to 
inherit  was  recognized,  the  law  forbade  the  mar- 
riage of  a woman  to  her  brother-in-law. 

'The  device  of  adoption,  by  which  a man  who  has 
no  heir  of  his  body  begotten  takes  a child  from 
another  family  to  be  his  son,  seems  not  to  have 
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been  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  Where 
Abraham  expects  his  slave  to  become  his  heir, 
however,!  we  think  of  the  slave  as  having  been 
made  a ‘ son  ’ of  the  clan.  In  the  patriarchal 
period  we  find  also  the  recognition  cf  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  by  Jacob,*  which  may  be  called  an 
adoption ; and  the  reception  of  Moses  into  the 
family  of  Pharaoh*  shows  the  idea  not  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  these  stories.  At  a 
later  date  one  of  the  genealogists  tells  of  a Hebrew 
who  had  no  son,  and  who  gave  his  daughter  to  his 
Egyptian  slave  to  wife,  and  the  children  were 
counted  in  the  Hebrew  line.!  None  of  these  ca.^^es 
can  be  called  historical  ; and  Esther,  who  was 
brought  up  by  Mordecai,  came  to  him  not  l'\' 
adoption,  but  as  his  ward  by  the  ordinary  law  of 
inheritance.”  The  declaration  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, that  a maid  may  ‘ inherit  ’ from  her  mistress, 
is  too  slight  to  build  upon.” 

We  come  to  a time,  finally,  when  daughters  are 
allowed  to  inherit.  It  would  not  be  strange  to 
discover  that  the  idea  of  women  holding  property 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  clan  sagas.  When 
the  clans  were  brought  into  genealogical  relations, 
those  which  had  feminine  names  appeared  as 
daughters  of  the  eponym  heroes  of  the  whole 
people.  As  all  the  clans  had  territory  in  the  hand 
of  Israel,  it  was  believed  that  the  patriarchs  had 
given  portions  to  daughters  as  well  as  to  sons. 
The  story  of  Achsah,  already  mentioned,  is  in 
point.!  So  is  the  statement  that  a daughter  of 
Asher  has  a place  in  the  genealogy.  Further,  we 
find  an  explicit  declaration  in  the  book  of  Joshua 
that  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  took  possession 
along  with  his  sons.”  The  genealogy  in  Ezra  knows 
of  a certain  Barzillai  who  received  that  name 
because  he  married  the  daughter  of  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite.®  We  must  suppose  the  daughter  to 
have  been  an  heiress,  and  the  case  naturallv  leads 
up  to  that  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophelnul.  We 
read  in  the  book  of  Numbers  that,  when  Israel  was 
about  to  take  possession  of  the  Promised  Land,  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  came  to  Moses  informing 
him  that  their  fatlier  had  died,  leaving  no  son.  In 
consequence  they  fear  that  his  name  will  be  blotted 
out,  for  he  will  receive  no  portion  in  the  coming 
division  of  the  land.  On  consultation  with  the 
oracle,  Moses  is  directed  to  grant  their  implied 
request,  and  to  assign  them  the  portion  which 
should  fall  to  their  father.  The  conclusion  of  the 

aragraph  is  a specific  direction  that  hereafter 

aughters  shall  inherit  where  there  are  no  sons. 
The  law,  however,  is  amended,  or  supplemented, 
in  another  chajiter  by  the  requirement  that,  where 
daughters  succeed  to  landed  property,  they  shall 
marry  within  their  own  tribe ; otherwise  the  land 
of  their  father  will  be  lost  to  the  tribe  of  which  he 
was  a member.!®  The  regulation  here  given  shows 
how  precedents  for  new  laws  were  sought  in  the 
history  of  the  people.  When  it  was  seen  to  be  an 
injustice  that  daughters  should  be  shut  out  of  the 
inheritance  in  favour  of  remoter  relatives,  a pre- 
cedent was  found  in  the  tribal  traditions.  If 
females  inherited  in  the  patri.archal  age — which 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  narratives — why  should 
they  not  now  have  the  privilege  ? The  answer  to 
the  question  is  given  in  the  law  here  promulgated. 
But  along  with  the  desirability  of  giving  these 
rights  to  daughters  was  a sense  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  tribal  boundaries  as  fixed  in  the  Mosaic  age. 
On  this  account  the  regulation  was  suiqflemented, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  arrangement  by  which  the 
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daughters  are  obliged  to  marry  within  their  own 
tribe  could  not  have  seemed  a hardship — perhaps 
it  hardly  seemed  an  innovation — because  from  the 
earliest  times  a kinsman  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  desirable  suitor  for  a young  woman’s  hand. 
Arab  custom  in  this  matter  is  well  known,  and  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Tobit  the  cousin  had  a presump- 
tive right  as  against  other  suitors. 

In  the  post-Exilic  period,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
women  holding  property  and  inheriting  it  became 
thoroughly  established.  Job  gave  his  daughters 
portions  along  with  his  sons,  and  the  author  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Proverbs  found  it  natural  that  a 
capable  woman  should  buy  a field  with  the  earn- 
ings of  her  own  hands.  ^ Written  testaments  are 
nowhere  spoken  of  in  the  OT,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  a man  about  to  die  will  dispose  of  his  estate 
by  w'ord  of  mouth.  So  Ahithophel  ‘ gives  orders 
concerning  his  house  ’ before  committing  suicide 
and  Hezekiah,  when  dangerously  ill,  is  advised  to 
regulate  his  affairs.®  The  last  words  of  a father  to 
his  sons  would  naturally  couple  advice  and  admoni- 
tion with  directions  concerning  property.  Hence 
the  character  of  the  testament  (though  not  so 
called)  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jacob.  Ben  Sira 
recommends  that  one  distribute  his  goods  at  the 
end  of  life,  but  not  earlier.^  It  is  not  certain  that 
a written  will  is  intended  in  any  of  these  passages, 
or  in  the  passage  in  Tobit  sometimes  cited  in  this 
connexion. 

The  latest  portions  of  the  Pentateuchal  legisla- 
tion aim  at  limiting  the  right  of  testamentary 
disposition  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  divine 
ownership.  The  land  being  Jahweh’s,  and  assigned 
by  Him  to  the  various  tribes,  it  should  be  kept  in 
perpetuity  in  possession  of  those  tribes.  To  this  end 
no  man  was  to  have  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  share 
to  any  one  but  the  next-of-kin.  Moreover,  in  ease 
he  were  driven  by  poverty  so  to  dispose  of  it,  he 
could  give  only  a lease  for  the  time  to  the  next 
JubUee  year,  when  it  would  revert  to  him  or  his 
direct  descendants.  The  basis  of  this  regulation 
is  probably  the  old  clan  order  by  Avhich  the  indi- 
vidual held  only  what  was  assigned  him  by  the 
commune.  We  learn  from  Jeremiah  that,  when 
land  was  sold,  it  was  offered  first  of  all  to  a 
kinsman.® 

Whether  a criminal  forfeited  his  property  rights 
is  nowhere  specifically  told  us.  When  Naboth  was 
executed  for  blasphemy,®  his  estate  was  seized  by 
the  king ; but  this  may  have  been  simply  an  act  of 
tyranny,  and  without  authority  of  law  or  custom. 
If  we  may  argue  from  Achan’s  case,'^  the  man 
guilty  of  sacrilege  had  his  property  destroj^ed 
with  himself.  What  became  of  his  lands  when 
he  had  any  is  not  clear.  We  should  expect  them 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  temple,  as  ‘ devoted  ’ to  the 
divinity. 

Literature. — The  Hebrew  law  as  understood  by  the  tradi- 
tional authorities  is  formulated  in  the  Talmud  treatises  Baba 
Bathra  and  Yebamotk.  The  most  thorough  discussion,  and  one 
still  valuable,  is  J.  Selden’s  De  Successionibus  ad  Leges  Hebrce- 
orum  in  Bona  Defunctorum  (163S),  in  his  collected  works, 
London,  1726,  vol.  ii.  1-76 ; J.  D.  Michaelis  treats  the  subject 
with  his  usual  learning  in  his  Mosaisches  Becht,  Frankfort,  1770 
(Eng.  tr.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  London,  1814-), 
§§  78-;80  and  98 ; L.  L4vy,  La  Famille  dans  Vantiquiti 
israilite,  Paris,  1905,  and  T.  Engert,  Ehe-  und  Familienrecht 
der  Hebrder,  Munich,  1905,  give  good  summaries  of  what  is 
known  on  the  subject.  On  the  levirate,  see  S.  R.  Driver’s  com- 
mentary on  Dt  255-10,  where  other  literature  is  cited.  The  cus- 
tom of  release  among  modern  Jews  is  described  by  J.  Buxtorf, 
Synagoga  Judaica  'i,  Basel,  1661,  § xxx.,  and  by  J.  C.  G.  Boden- 
Echatz,  Eirchliche  Verfassung  der  heutigen  Juden,  Erlangen, 
1748,  pp.  148-168.  Reference  may  be  made  also  to  the  articles 
‘Heir,’  in  HDB,  ‘Erbe,’  in  Hamburger,  ‘Inheritance,’  in  JB, 
and  ‘Familie  und  Ehe  bei  den  Hebriiern,’  in  PltB3,  vol.  v. 
(1898),  condensed  as  ‘ Family  and  Marriage  Eelations,’in  Schaff- 
Herzog,  vol.  iv.  (1909).  H.  PRESERVED  SMITH. 
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INHERITANCE  (Hindu). — The  rules  of  suc- 
cession, as  developed  by  the  Brahman  lawyers  of 
India,  may  be  described  as  to  some  extent  a 
spiritual  bargain  in  which  the  right  to  succeed 
to  another  depends  on  the  successor’s  capacity  for 
benefiting  that  person  by  the  offering  of  funeral 
oblations  liraddha).  Thus  the  term  sapindn,  which 
is  commonly  used  to  denote  a heritable  relation, 
means  literally  a relation  connected  through 
funeral  oblations  of  food,  such  as  a ball  of  rice 
(pinda).  The  more  remote  ancestors,  viz.  the 
great-grandfather,  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
are  ottered  only  the  fragments  of  that  ball  of 
rice  which  remain  on  the  hands  of  the  ofierer,  were 
therefore  called  ‘ partakers  of  the  wipings  ’ (lepa- 
bhdgin,  Manu,  iii.  216).  Still  more  distant  is  the 
relationship  of  samanodakas,  or  kinsmen,  connected 
by  the  mere  offering  of  water,  said  to  extend  to 
the  fourteenth  degree.  In  a decision  of  the  J udicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  was  declared 
that  ‘there  is  in  the  Hindu  law  so  close  a con- 
nexion between  their  religion  and  their  succession 
to  property,  that  the  preferable  right  to  perform 
kraddh  is  commonly  viewed  also  as  governing  the 
preferable  right  to  succession  of  property.’  Dubois 
(in  India,  1792-1823)  observes  (Hindu  Manners^, 
p.  374)  ‘ that  the  right  of  inheritance  and  the  duty 
of  presiding  at  the  obsequies  are  inseparable  one 
from  the  other.  When,  therefore,  a wealthy  man 
dies  without  direct  descendants,  a crowd  of  remote 
relatives  appear  to  dispute  with  each  other  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  funeral  rites.  The  con- 
test is  occasionally  so  tumultuous  and  prolonged 
that  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  in  a state  of  com- 
plete putrefaction  before  a definite  settlement  of 
these  many  pretensions  is  arrived  at.’  And  so  an 
old  Sanskrit  authority  says,  ‘ He  who  inherits  the 
wealth  presents  the  funeral  oblation,’  and  ‘ A son 
shall  present  the  funeral  oblations  to  his  father, 
even  though  he  inherit  no  property’  (Institutes 
of  Visnu,  XV.  40,  43).  The  doctrine  of  spiritual 
efficacy  was  further  developed,  and  relied  on  as  a 
corroborative  argument  in  favour  of  certain  ex- 
positions of  the  texts  on  inheritance,  in  the  Ddya- 
bhdga  and  other  leading  works  of  the  Bengal  School 
of  law.  The  Mitdksara,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  the  leading  authority  on  the  law  of  inheritance 
for  the  majority  of  the  Hindus,  explains  the  term 
sapinda  as  denoting  one  of  the  same  body,  i.e.  a 
blood  relation,  and  does  not  give  countenance  to 
any  other  principle  than  propinquity,  or  proximity 
of  birth,  as  regulating  the  order  of  succession. 
Nevertheless,  the  connexion  between  the  right  of 
succession  and  the  obligation  to  offer  the  customary 
iraddhs  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  constantly 
present  to  the  Hindu  mind.  The  widow,  in  par- 
ticular, who  succeeds  to  her  husband’s  property 
on  failure  of  male  descendants,  is  en joined  to  offer 
up  the  regular  oblations  to  him  at  stated  times. 

The  religious  element  enters  largely  into  the 
Indian  law  of  inheritance  in  other  respects  besides 
the  general  rules  of  succession.  Thus  civil  death, 
i.e.  the  exclusion  of  a man  from  his  caste  on 
account  of  some  offence  or  breach  of  caste  rules, 
has  the  same  consequences  as  natural  death,  and 
causes  the  property  of  the  person  out-casted  (patita) 
to  devolve  on  his  heirs,  and  himself  to  lose  the 
capacity  to  inherit  any  property  devolving  on  him. 
Civil  death  is  now  inoperative,  as  loss  of  caste, 
according  to  an  Act  of  1850,  does  not  affect  a man’s 
civil  rights.  Spiritual  relationship  is  recognized  as 
well  as  blood  relationship,  the  pupil  succeeding  to 
his  spiritual  teacher  and  vice  versa.  No  relative 
can,  as  a rule,  claim  any  property  acquired  by  a 
man  during  the  time  he  was  a sannyasi  (ascetic). 
It  is  taken  by  one  of  his  disciples,  who  should  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  according  to  custom.  The 
succession  goes  either  by  nomination  by  the  previous 
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■sannydst  or  by  election  after  his  death.  The  san- 
nyasis  are,  in  many  cases,  heads  of  a matha  (mutt), 
i.e.  of  a religious  institution  founded  and  endowed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  spreading  the 
doctrines  of  some  religious  sect.  These  monastic 
institutions  were  endowed  with  considerable  grants 
of  land  by  Hindu  princes  and  noblemen,  their  pro- 
perty being  vested  in  the  preceptor  or  head  for  the 
time  being,  generally  called  mafMnt.  Though  many 
of  these  mahdnts  have  become  worldly,  or  are  not 
even  versed  in  the  first  pmnciples  of  their  religion, 
the  acquirement  of  wealth  by  trade  being  their  Meat 
object,  the  old  rule  of  succession  remains,  and  the 

roperty  passes  by  inheritance  to  no  one  who  does  not 

11  the  office.  It  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment,  but  the  superior  has  large  control 
over  it  and  is  not  accountfible  for  its  management. 
The  two  principal  Sanskrit  treatises  on  inheritance 
and  succession  on  which  the  law  as  administered 
by  the  British  Courts  of  India  is  supposed  to  be 
based  are  the  Mitdksard  and  the  DdyabJidga. 
Colebrooke’s  English  translation  of  these  two  works 
was  first  published  in  1810. 

Literature.  — R.  West  and  G.  Biihler,  A Digest  of  the 
Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance,  Partition,  and  Adoptions,  2 vols., 
Bombay,  1889 ; J.  D.  Mayne,  Hindu  Law  and  Usaget,  Madras, 
1906;  J.  Jolly,  History  of  the  Hindu  Law,  Calcutta,  1885  ; G. 
Sarkar,  Hindu  Law'^,  do.  1903 ; J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K. 
Beauchamp,  Hindu  Manners's,  Oxford,  19U6 ; E.  J.  Tre- 
velyan, Hindu  Law,  London,  1912 ; Madras  Law  Journal, 

1891  £f.  J.  Jolly. 

INHERITANCE  (Jewish). — The  Jewish  law 
of  inheritance  based  itself  on  the  Biblical  regula- 
tions (on  which  see  W.  H.  Bennett,  art.  ‘ Heir,’  in 
HDB  ii.  340).  In  the  Rabbinic  Code  these  refla- 
tions were  systematized,  and  the  accepted  principles 
are  given  in  the  Codes  of  Maimonides  (Hilkhoth 
Nalialoth)  and  Joseph  Qaro  (Ifoshen  Mishpat,  §§  250- 
258  and  §§  276-289).  In  modern  times,  Jewish 
practice  naturally  conforms  to  the  civil  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  Jews  are  domiciled.  So  far  as 
the  older  Rabbinic  laws  are  concerned,  the  rule 
of  inheritance  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

‘ The  order  of  succession  in  intestacy  is ; first,  sons  (eldest  eon 
taking  a double  portion),  their  descendants ; daughters,  their 
descendants.  Failing  issue,  the  father  succeeds,  then  brothers 
(Mishn.  Baba  Bathra,  viii.  2).  Sisters  come  after  brothers  and 
their  descendants  (ib.).  If  a son  dies  in  his  father’s  lifetime, 
grandchildren  succeed  to  their  father's  share  in  the  estate  of 
their  grandfather  (Bab.  Baba  Bathra,  1226).  A man  is  his 
mother’s  heir,  the  husband  is  the  wife’s  heir,  but  the  wife  is 
not  her  husband’s  heir.  She  has,  however,  her  dower.  Ille- 
gitimacy is  no  bar  to  inheritance  or  transmission.  Recognition 
by  father  is  accepted  as  proof  that  children  are  his  (ib.  viii.  6). 
Hotchpot  was  not  recognised  in  Jewish  jurisprudence  (ib.  viii.  8)’ 
(M.  Hyamson,  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  CoUatio, 
London,  1913,  p.  161 ; cf.  J.  H.  Greenstone,  in  Jil  vi.  683). 

The  owner  of  property  could  not  depart  from  this 
order  in  bequeathing  by  way  of  inheritance,  though 
he  could  do  so  if  he  bequeathed  by  way  of  gift. 

‘ The  law  of  testamentary  succession,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible 
(Nu  27<*-ii),  is  unalterable ; and  any  attempt  made  by  the  owner 
of  property  to  bequeath  it  as  an  inheritance  to  those  who  would 
not  naturally  inherit  it  is  null  and  void.  No  one  can  be  made 
an  heir  except  such  persons  os  are  mentioned  in  this  Biblical 
law ; nor  can  the  property  be  lawfully  diverted  from  the  heirs 
by  the  substitution,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  of  some  other 
person  as  heir  (Mishn.  Baba  Bathra,  viii.  6) ; but  the  owner  of 
property  has  such  control  over  it  that  ha  may  dispose  of  it  by 
sale  or  gift  to  any  person,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs.  This 
important  distinction,  therefore,  must  be  noted,  that  a bequest 
by  way  of  inheritance  to  persons  other  than  the  legal  heirs  is 
null  and  void,  whereas  a bequest  by  way  of  gift  is  valid  ’ (D.  W. 
Amram,  \nJE  iii.  13). 

Such  procedure  was,  however,  regarded  with 
much  disfavour  by  the  Rabbis  (Bab.  Baba  Bathra, 
1335  ; Kethuboth,  53a),  and  it  was  very  unusual 
for  the  owner  to  depart  through  bequest  by  way 
of  gift  from  the  order  of  succession  (see  L,  N, 
Dembitz,  in  JE  xii.  622).  One  important  point 
deserves  special  mention.  The  Pharisaic  Law 
denied  to  daughters  any  share  in  the  inheritance 
if  there  were  sons,  thougli  the  Sadducees  (Bab. 
Baba  Bathra,  1156)  and  later  on  the  Qaraites 
(J.  Eurst,  Gesch.  des  Karderthums,  Leipzig,  1865, 


i.  § 9)  gave  the  daughters  equal  rights  with  their 
brothers.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Pharisaic  scheme 
the  daughter  had  ample  rights  for  maintenance 
while  unmarried.  Very  significant  is  the  decision 
of  Admon  (first  half  of  1st  cent.  a.d.) — a decision 
confirmed  by  Gamaliel : 

* If  a man  die,  leaving  sons  and  daughters,  and  his  estate  be 
large,  the  sons  inherit  it  and  the  daughters  are  maintained  by 
it ; but  if  the  estate  be  small,  the  daughters  are  maintained  by 
it,  and  the  sons  may  go  begging  ’ (Mishn.  KeihvJbotk^  xiii.  3). 

The  Court  might  set  aside  a part  of  the  estate 
in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  daughters  (on 
all  these  matters  see  D.  W.  Amram,  in  JE  iv. 
448).  In  general,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
family  solidarity  (see  art.  Family  [Jewish])  and 
sense  of  good-will  among  its  members  secured  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  family  goods,  which 
were  to  a large  extent  enjoyed  in  common. 

As  to  the  extra-legal  ideas  associated  in  .lewi.sh 
thought  with  the  idea  of  inheritance,  the  Kai-his 
were  concerned  to  combat  the  view  that  the 
Israelite  inherited  the  Law.  He  had  to  acquire 
his  part  in  the  Torah  by  his  active  study  and  per- 
formance of  it.  R.  JosS  (Mishn.  Abuth,  ii.  12) 
s.aid  : ‘ Set  thyself  to  learn  Torah,  for  it  is  not  an 
heirloom  unto  thee.’  This,  at  first  sight,  may 
seem  contradictory  of  Dt  33'*  ‘ !Moses  commanded 
us  a law,  an  inheritance  for  the  assembly  of 
Jacob.’  But  the  Sifre  (§  345,  ed.  M.  Friedmann, 
Vienna,  1864,  p.  143*’)  interprets  the  text  to  mean 
that  the  Law  is  not  an  aristocratic  possession  ; it 
belongs  to  all  Israel.  The  Rabbinic  auinule 
clo.sely  illustrates  the  sa3’ing  of  Goethe;  ‘ W Imt 
thou  hast  inherited  from  thj'  fathers,  be  sure  thou 
earn  it,  that  it  may  be  truly  thine.’  This  is  en- 
forced in  another  saying  : ‘ Pay  special  regard  to 
the  sons  of  the  poor,  for  from  tliem  the  Torah 
goeth  forth  ’ (Bab.  Ncdarim,  81o),  the  point  being, 
as  the  Talmud  remarks,  that  a learned  man’s  oll'- 
spring  are  not  always  learned,  lest  it  be  believed 
tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  Torah  is  an  inheritance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  the  unlearned 
might  be  among  the  active  promoters  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Law  (Sanh.  96a).  All  Israel  (and  the 
righteous  of  all  nations  were  included  in  the  boon 
[Tosefta  Sanh.  xiii.])  had  its  share  in  the  future 
life  (Mishn.  Sanh.  x.  1),  in  accordance  with  the 
Rabbinic  exegesis  of  the  text  (Is  60-*),  ‘thy  people 
also  shall  be  all  righteous,  they  shall  inherit  tlie 
laud  for  ever.’  So,  for  a while  Israel  may  forsake 
the  law,  but,  when  he  seeks  to  return,  he  need  feel 
no  shame ; it  is  his  ancestral  inheritance  that  he 
resumes  possession  of  (Exod.  Eabbah,  xxxiii.  7). 
This  combination  of  confidence  in  Israel’s  future 
and  demand  for  Israel’s  present  effort  is  a unique 
quality  in  the  Rabbinic  system  of  morality.  Yet 
another  way  of  meeting  the  difference  between  the 
two  points  of  view  may  be  cited.  The  Torah  is 
Israel’s  communal  inheritance,  but  the  individual 
has  to  win  for  himself  the  right  to  share  (cf.  Comm, 
of  W.  Einhorn  to  the  passage  cited  from  Exod. 
Eabbah,  ed.  Wilna,  1878,  p.  123). 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  idea  of  inherit- 
ance— it  was  considered  a misfortune  for  a man 
to  leave  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  Such  mis- 
fortune was  sometimes  regarded  as  due  to  the 
father’s  misconduct ; witness  such  sayings  as ; ‘ If 
one  destroys  by  fire  his  neighbour’s  produce,  ho 
leaves  no  son  to  be  his  heir’  (Bab.  Sota/i,  11a). 
Absalom  (loc.  cit.)  was  childless  at  his  death  ; his 
three  sons  and  his  daughter  predeceased  him  ns  a 
punishment  for  his  having  set  fire  to  Joab’s  grain 
(2  S H**").  The  pious  Israelite  was  also  considered 
to  have  neglected  one  of  his  main  duties  unless  he 
married  with  the  hope  of  leaving  issue  (Bab.  Bera- 
khoth,  10a  ; Yebamoth,  636,  and  often).  The  idea 
went  beyond  the  desire  to  continue  the  race. 
Almost  mystically  the  divine  presence  dwelling 
in  a man  was  carried  over  to  his  children  (Pc6a- 
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MOth,  64),  or — and  this  is  significant — to  a disciple 
^cf.  Bab.  Baba  Bathra,  llGre).  In  2)articular,  it 
was  the  father’s  duty  to  ensure  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  fidelity  to  God  was  carried  on  through 
the  generations.  This  thouglit  was  based  on  the 
example  of  Abraham.  ‘I  have  known  him,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  that  they  may  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice’  (Gn  18'®).  And,  furtlier, 
he  who  teaches  his  son’s  son  is  esteemed  as  though 
he  had  himself  stood  at  Mt.  Sinai,  a jjersonal 
participator  in  the  original  revelation  (Bab.  Qid- 
dusk.  30a).  From  the  text  in  Genesis  just  cited 
was  derived  the  custom  of  Jewish  fathers  writing 
for  their  children  an  ethical  testament  containing 
moral  and  pious  directions ; and  these  testaments 
were  an  honoured  heirloom  (see  I.  Abrahams,  art. 
‘Jewish  Ethical  Wills,’  in  JQR  iii.  [1891]  436). 
For  the  part  played  in  Judaism  by  the  conception 
of  the  child’s  inheritance  of  the  father’s  merits  see 
S.  Levy’s  volume  on  Original  Virtue  and  Other 
Studies,  London,  1907. 

Litehaturb. — This  is  given  throughout  the  article. 

1.  Abrahams. 

INHERITANCE  (Roman). — As  compared  with 
the  Greek,  two  features  in  chief  distinguish  the 
Roman  laws  of  inheritance  taken  as  a whole:  (1) 
the  very  early,  and  relatively  extended,  power  of 
devising,  by  the  testamerltuni  calatis  comitiis  or 
the  testamentum  in  procinctu,  i.e.  the  recognition 
of  the  individual  will  as  a decisive  factor  in  the 
activity  of  the  group  ; and  (2)  the  peculiarly  Roman 
conception  of  the  paternal  relationship,  the  patria 
potestas. 

In  the  regal  period  the  estate  of  a paterfamilias 
was  inherited  by  such  of  his  descendants  as  were 
‘under  his  power’  {in potestate)  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  became  by  that  event  sui  iuris.  Such 
were  his  sons  and  grandsons  (unless  they  were  no 
longer  subject,  through  emancipation),  his  daugh- 
ters (unless  they  had  passed  by  marriage  in  manum 
of  their  husband,  i.e.  into  another  family),  and 
his  wife  in  manu,  and,  therefore,  standing  loco 
filice.  All  these  ivere  styled  sui  heredes,  ‘ self- 
heirs,’ as  having  an  inherent  right  dormant  during 
the  father’s  life.  All,  including  the  widow,  took 
an  equal  share.  Failing  sui  heredes,  the  gens  of 
the  deceased  inherited.  Of  primogeniture  there 
is  no  trace.  But  from  the  first  the  father  was  able 
to  regulate  the  succession  by  testament,  if  he 
cared  to  do  so,  within  such  limits  as  recommended 
themselves  to  his  peers  in  the  Curies. 

Succession  of  amates,  as  such,  was  perhaps 
established  by  the  XII  Tables,  so  as  to  bring  both 
plebeians  and  patricians  under  the  same  law  as 
far  as  possible.' 

Strictly,  a man’s  agnates  were  those  of  his  collaterals  who 
were  under  the  same  patria  potestas  as  himself,  or  would  have 
been  had  the  common  ancestor  been  alive.  His  cbildrsn 
(whether  of  the  body  or  by  adoption)  in  potestate,  and  his  wife 
in  manu,  being  loco  filice,  were  mutually  agnates ; but  a wife 
not  in  manu,  or  a daughter  who  had  passed  in  manum  mariti, 
or  emancipated  children,  were  not  their  agnates,  nor  were  they 
sui  heredes  to  the  father — for  the  tie  of  the  potestas  was  broken 
(and  in  the  case  of  the  wife  not  in  manu  had  never  been 
created).  So  a man  was  agnate  to  his  brothers  and  their 
children  (assuming  that  there  had  been  no  capitis  minutio  on 
either  side) ; but  not  to  his  sister  married  in  manum  or  to  her 
children,  for  they  were  not  of  the  samefamilia  (having  become 
agnates  of  her  husband’s  relatives). 

In  the  absence  of  a wUl,  succession  was  now 
open  to  the  agnatic  heirs  ab  intestate  (law : ‘ si 
intestate  moritur  cui  suus  heres  nec  escit,  adgnatus 
proximus  familiam  habeto  ’).  How  far  the  agnatic 
circle  extended  is  not  clear.  The  order  of  suc- 
cession established  by  the  XII  Tables  was,  there- 
fore, as  follows;  (1)  sui  heredes-,  (2)  the  nearest 
agnate  or  agnates ; (3)  the  gens  as  a body — this 
last  possible  only  in  the  case  of  a jiatrician.  The 
law  was  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  only  the 

1 Ulp.  fr.  x.wii.  5 : ‘ legitimae  hereditatis  ius  ...  ex  lege 
Duodecim  Tabulamin  descendit.' 


nearest  agnate ' (or  agnates  of  the  same  degree) 
could  claim,  so  that,  if  they  declined,  the  next 
in  degree  could  not  take  the  estate,  and,  further, 
that  no  fefuale  agnate  more  remote  than  a sister 
could  inherit. 

Sui  heredes,  whether  instituted  by  will  or  taking  aJb  in- 
testato,  could  not  decline  the  inheritance  however  burdenfome 
(hence  they  are  called  heredes  nece.^sarii) ; but  a stranger 
instituted  by  will,  or  au  agnate  heir  ah  intestate,  could  reject 
the  inheritance. 

The  interpretation  put  ujion  the  clause  in  the 
XII  Tables — ‘ uti  legassit  sujter  pecunia  tutelave 
suae  rei,  ita  ius  esto  ’ — together  with  the  growth 
of  that  form  of  testament  called  per  ccs  et  libram 
(originally  not  a testament,  but  a fictional  substitute 
for  one)  made  the  testator’s  will  sujireme,  even  to 
the  extent  of  disinheriting  his  sui  heredes  in  favour 
of  a stranger,  if  he  exiuessly  mentioned  the  dis- 
herison (exheredatio).  In  tb.e  later  Republic,  owing 
to  the  decline  of  religion  and  family  morality,  chil- 
dren were  often  disinherited,  or  cut  off  with  a mere 
fraction  of  the  estate,  for  the  benefit  of  a stranger. 
This  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  querela  inofficiosi 
testamenti,  or  the  challenge  of  the  will  by  a suus 
heres  capriciously  treated.  Under  the  early  Empire 
this  developed  tlie  rule  of  the  legitim  of  children, 
giving  them  a right  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
father’s  estate  in  spite  of  the  will,  except  for  good 
grounds. 

Very  important  was  the  effect  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  (secundum  tabulas),  by  which  the  Praetor 
gave  provisional  enjoyment  of  the  estate  to  the 
heir  named  in  a will  prima  facie  valid,  pend- 
ing possible  claim  by  heirs-at-law.®  A year’s 
undisturbed  possession  gave  him  full  ownership 
by  usucaption.  The  ultimate  effect  of  tiie  Prae- 
torian action,  in  granting  bonorum  possessio  in 
relief  of  various  classes  of  >)etitioners,  was  to 
establish  the  foUow'ing  Praetorian  order  of  in- 
testate succession:  (1)  in  place  of  the  sui  heredes 
of  the  old  ius  civile,  they  put  descendants  (liberi), 
including  the  wdfe  in  manu,  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  body  whether  in  potestate  or  emancipated, 
and  representatives  of  predeceased  sons  and  adojjted 
children  w’ho  were  in  potestate  of  the  deceased 
when  he  died;  (2)  legitimi  heredes,  i.e.  the  nearest 
collateral  agnates ; (3)  cognates,  this  class  not 
being  precisely  defined;  (4)  survivor  of  husband 
and  w’ife.  It  was  open  for  these  classes  in  turn 
to  petition  for  bonorum  possessio ; but  it  was  for 
them  to  maintain  the  grant  against  any  who 
claimed  as  heir  according  to  the  ius  civile. 

The  above  changes  w’ere  in  part  the  outcome  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  ius  naturale  as  embodying  a 
higher  ideal  of  justice  than  the  old  ius  civile.  The 
process  w’as  carried  further  in  the  Tertullian  sena- 
iusconsultum  in  Hadrian’s  reign.  This  gave  pre- 
ference to  the  mother  over  all  agnates  of  her 
deceased  child,  except  father,  brother,  or  sister — 
father  and  brother  excluding  her  ; but  with  a sister, 
and  failing  father  and  brother,  she  shared  equally. 
This  right  was  confined  to  -women  -with  the  ius 
liberorum,  i.e.  free  women  who  had  three  children, 
or  freedwomen  who  had  four.  In  a.d.  178  the  Orphi- 
tian  senatusconsvltum  gave  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate children  a prior  right  over  all  her  agnates  to 
succeed  a mother.  The  Code  of  Justinian  made 
a mother’s  right  of  succession  independent  of  the 
ius  liberorum,  and  extended  that  of  a daughter 
or  sister  to  her  descendants.  In  his  118th  and 
127th  Novellce,  Justinian  wiped  away  the  rights 
of  agnates  entirely,  except  as  regarded  adopted 
children,  and  settled  the  orders  of  succession 
purely  on  a basis  of  blood-relationship : (1)  descend- 
ants of  the  intestate,  male  and  female  alike  taking 

1 Division  between  ag'nates  was  per  capita,  not  per  stirpe-c. 
In  the  case  of  a freedman  his  patronus  and  his  children  took 
the  place  of  agnates. 

2 There  were  two  other  forms  of  bonorum  possessio — contra 
tabulas,  practically  setting  the  will  aside,  and  ab  intestato. 
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•per  capita  if  of  the  same  degree,  per  stirpes  if  of 
different  degi’ees ; (2)  the  nearest  ascendants,  con- 
currently with  full  brothers  and  sisters  and  chil- 
dren of  predeceased  brothers  and  sisters  (division 
equally  per  capita  when  there  were  ascendants 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  brotliers  and  sisters 
only ; per  stirpes  when  children  of  a deceased 
brother  or  sister  participated ; if  there  were  only 
ascendants,  the  estate  was  divided  equally  to  tlie 
paternal  and  maternal  sides  of  the  account) ; (3) 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters,  and  their  issue,  and 
grandchildren  of  full  brothers  and  sisters,  dividing 
on  the  same  principle ; (4)  all  otlier  collaterals  of 
all  degrees,  those  nearest  akin  excluding  those 
more  remote,  and  dividing  i)er  capita  between  all 
of  the  same  degree. 

In  his  119th  Novella,  Justinian  laid  down  the 
principle  that  a child  had  an  indefeasible  right 
to  some  share  at  least  as  an  heir  of  his  father, 
and  conversely,  and  enumerated  the  legal  grounds 
of  disherison.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  a will 
to  be  valid  must  state  the  reasons  for  disherison  ; 
and,  further,  that  it  was  liable  to  challenge  upon 
the  facts.  A child  not  given  some  share,  however 
small,  could  have  the  will  nullified ; and,  if  not 
given  his  legitim  (at  least  one-third  of  the  estate, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  one-half),  he 
could  claim  to  that  amount ; but  nullifioation  could 
not  extend  to  any  accessory  provisions  of  the  wUl. 
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W.  J.  WOODIIOUSE. 

INHERITANCE  (Teutonic). — For  the  last 
sixty  years  this  subject  has  been  a prolific  source 
of  controversy,  which  at  present  shows  no  sign  of 
abating.  Thus,  it  is  not  decided  whether  the  right 
of  inheritance  was  originally  limited  to  the  near 
family,  or  whether  the  wider  kindred  reserved  it 
for  themselves.  The  organization  of  this  wider 
kindred  is  still  a matter  of  debate,  and  scholars  are 
not  yet  agreed  as  to  whether  inatrilineal  inheritance 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  among  the 
Teutons,  or  whether  inheritance  fell  exclusively 
to  males  descended  through  males.  A few  facts, 
however,  stand  out  clearly.  Tacitus  (Germ.  20) 
tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  no  system  of  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  but  that  they  liad  rules  of 
intestate  succession  ; and  his  statement  holds  good 
of  almost  all  Teutonic  countries  until  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  heir,  as  some  of  the  laws  tell 
us,  is  born,  not  chosen.  Adoption  during  lifetime 
is  the  only  way  of  selecting  an  heir,  and  this  pro- 
ceeding is  hedged  about  by  restrictions.  It  is  j)er- 
mitted  only  if  the  adopter  is  without  near  kinsmen 
of  lus  own,  as  in  the  case  of  the  FYankish  affatomy 
and  the  Langobardian  thinx ; or  else  the  amount 
which  may  be  bequeathed  to  an  adopted  son  is 
limited  and  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  legal 
heirs  or  kindred  (Scandinavia). 

Wills,  which  were  introduced  by  the  Church 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  made  their 
way  very  slowly,  though  encouraged  by  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  debarred  from  receiving  bequests  of  land. 
In  most  Teutonic  countries  such  bequests  were 
of  the  nature  of  a donatio  post  ohitum,  and  were 
subject  to  the  consent  of  heirs  or  kindred.  Among 
the  Frisian  inhabitants  of  tlio  little  island  of  Wan- 


geroog,  testamentary  dispositions  were  almc-t  un- 
known far  into  the  18th  cent.,  the  cliildren,  or, 
in  their  absence,  the  nearest  kinsmen,  succeed- 
ing automatically  to  the  inheritance,  wliich  they 
divided  among  themselves  by  agreement,  disputes 
being  very  rare.  Certain  medi®val  laws  will  not 
admit  disputes  as  to  inheritance  among  kindred  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  regarding  tliem  as  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  ‘ common  kinsmen  ’ of 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  principle  of  primogeniture  appears  to  have 
found  no'place  in  ancient  Teutonic  socic  y.  Tccit  us 
says  (loc.  cit.)  that  the  children  inherit,  and  in  later 
times  (with  the  exception  of  the  feudal  nobility 
all  the  sons,  at  least,  had  an  equal  claim 
inheritance.  Where  there  are  two  heirs,  the 
division  of  the  shares  usually  devolves  on  the  elder, 
the  younger  having  the  right  of  choice  i.itv.  ui 
them.  In  the  case  of  a number  of  lieirs,  ’lie 
matter  is  decided  by  the  casting  of  lots  after  the 
eldest  has  divided  the  shares.  Equal  division 
among  all  the  sons  or  other  heirs  is  still  common 
in  many  parts  of  Teutonic  Europe,  and  this  feature 
siuvives  in  the  Kentish  gavelkind. 

In  many  parts,  however,  the  farm  is  not  divided 
among  all  the  heirs,  either  for  purely  economic 
reasons  or  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
dues  or  taxes.  In  such  cases  the  farm  is  either 
held  in  common  by  all  the  co-heirs— a system  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  England— or  one  of 
the  heirs  is  allowed  to  purchase  it  at  a price  quite 
irrespective  of  its  market  value,  but  calculatcil  not 
to  be  an  undue  burden  on  the  farm.  This  system 
persists  in  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the  ]>resent  day. 
Sometimes  this  right  of  purchase  is  grunted  to  the 
eldest,  but  more  often  to  the  youngest  son,  the 
idea  being  that,  while  his  brothers  have  had  time 
to  set  up  establishments  of  their  own,  he  has  not 
done  so,  but  has  remained  vith  his  parents.  In 
the  custom  known  as  Borough  English,  still  pre- 
vailing (in  the  case  of  intestacj')  in  certain 
English  districts  and  boroughs,  the  youngest  ^on 
inherits  land  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other 
children. 

The  inheritance  of  real  property  is  often  limited 
to  males,  especially  in  the  case  of  ancestral  land 
such  as  the  terra  aviatica,  which  appears  in  the 
earliest  Frankish  (ripuarian)  law,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian odal.  Frequently  the  son  excludes  the 
daughter,  but  she  inherits  in  his  absence.  In 
other  parts — Denmark  and  Friesland — the  daugh- 
ter receives  h.alf  as  much  land  as  the  son.  Low 
Saxon  law  gives  preferential  treatment  to  sons  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  an  inheritance  falls  to  collaterals, 
it  makes  no  distinction  between  males  and  females, 
nor  between  the  paternal  and  maternal  kindred. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  a tendency  to  limit 
inheritance  to  agnates  (persons  descended  through 
males)  is  observable  chielly  in  South  Germaiiy. 
Tl'.e  suiiporters  of  the  mother-right  theory  lay 
weight  on  certain  statements  of  Tacitus  (with 
regard  to  the  privileged  position  of  the  mother's 
brother,  and  to  inheritance  by  children,  not  by 
smis  only),  but  find  the  chief  coidirmation  of 
their  view  in  the  earliest  texts  of  the  Frankish 
Lex  Salica,  which,  in  the  absence  of  children, 
gives  all  moveable  property  to  the  mother,  or, 
in  her  absence,  to  her  relatives,  females  taking 
precedence  of  males  (Lex.  Sal.  tit.  29).  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  it  is  unsafe  to  base  theories  of 
inheritance  mainly  on  the  rules  governing  the  trans- 
mission of  real  property,  since  individual  owner- 
ship of  land  was  of  late  growth  among  the  Teutonic, 
races.  Neither  Tacitus  (Germ.  29)  nor  Ca'sar  (dc 
Bell.  Gall.  vi.  21  f.)  knows  of  it ; and  as  late  as  f>T4 
a Frankish  edict  intimates  that  tribal  land  had 
only  recently  and  partially  become  heritable. 

Moveable  property  may  be  regarded  under  three 
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heads : (1)  cattle,  farm  implements,  etc.;  (2)  armour 
and  weapons  (Heergewdte) ; (3)  household  furniture, 
clothing,  and  women’s  ornaments  (Gemrfe).  (1)  Ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  earliest  laws,  cattle,  etc.,  went 
with  the  land.  (2)  In  Old  Saxon  law,  agnatic  kins- 
men, males  descended  through  males,  succeeded  to 
armour,  weapons,  and  the  war-horse.  This  form 
of  property  was  restricted  to  persons  of  noble  birth, 
but  in  certain  towns  we  find  the  workman’s  tools, 
even  the  tailor’s  scissors,  being  treated  as  Heerge- 
•mate  as  regards  succession.  (3)  Gerade  falls  in 
almost  all  early  laws,  and  in  the  Old  Saxon  Sachsen- 
spiegel,  to  women,  and  generally  to  those  whose 
connexion  with  the  deceased  person  is  to  be  traced 
through  women.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded 
merely  as  dowry,  for  we  find  unmarried  women 
also  in  possession  of  it.  It  is  best  defined  as 
consisting  of  those  chattels  which  are  under  the 
woman’s  charge.  The  Sachsmspiegel  enacts  that, 
on  the  death  of  a man’s  wife,  the  successor  to  the 
Gerade  must  leave  the  widower  his  bed,  a table 
and  cloth,  and  a stool  and  cushion,  so  that  evi- 
dently the  entire  household  furniture  is  included 
in  the  term.  With  regard  to  (1)  and  (2),  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  heathen  times  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  deceased  (weapons,  ornaments,  cattle,  and  even 
slaves)  would  be  buried  or  burned  with  the  original 
owner.  The  Arabian  traveller  Ibn  Fadlan  says 
that  among  the  Scandinavians  in  Russia  one-third 
of  a man’s  personal  property  was  burned  with  him, 
and  another  third  expended  on  the  funeral  banquet. 
A memorial  banquet  was  common  all  over  Scandi- 
navian territory,  and  was  usually  made  the  occasion 
for  the  heir  to  succeed  to  the  dead  man’s  property. 
In  Scandinavia  this  was  signified  by  his  taking  up 
his  position  for  the  first  time  in  the  ‘ high-seat.’ 
In  Germany  the  inheritance  was  usually  entered 
into  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  death  of  the 
previous  owner. 

In  historical  times  rank  is  so  closely  bound  up 
with  the  possession  of  laud  that  its  transmission 
necessarily  follows  the  rules  goveming  inheritance 
of  real  property.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  in  earlier  times  succession  to  hereditary 
royal  rank  and  title  was  independent  of  inheritance 
of  land,  indeed  probably  of  any  form  of  inheritance. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  inheritance,  we  must 
make  a distinction  between  the  immediate  family 
(persons  related  within  the  first  degree)  and  the 
wider  kindred ; for  the  principles  governing  in- 
heritance are  different  in  the  two  groups.  The  inner- 
group,  which  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  a 
‘ house-community,’  consists  of  children,  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters.  The  Frisian  law  calls 
these  the  ‘nearest  six  hands’:  i.e.  (1)  son,  (2) 
daughter,  (3)  father,  (4)  mother,  (5)  brother,  (6) 
sister.  To  this  group  the  Salic  law  added  mother’s 
brothers  and  sisters,  and,  later,  father’s  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  seems  that,  if  the  son  was  dead, 
his  sons  did  not  originally  precede  all  other  rela- 
tives, but  were  regarded  as  no  nearer  to  the  inherit- 
ance than  grandfathers  of  the  deceased.  This, 
however,  is  disputed  by  some  authorities. 

In  the  outer  group  the  degTee  of  consanguinity 
is  alone  regarded : all  persons  equally  related  to 
the  deceased  have  an  equal  claim,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  certain  forms  of  inheritance  prefer- 
ence may  be  given  to  persons  related  through  the 
father’s  or  the  mother’s  kindred.  It  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  reckoning  kinship  which 
prevailed  among  the  Teutons.  This  is  a subject 
round  which  a storm  of  controversy  still  rages ; 
but,  without  committing  ourselves  too  deeply  to 
any  theory,  we  may  say  tliat  the  Teutonic  kindred 
was  regarded  as  falling  into  groups  centring  round 
the  person  whose  property  was  to  be  inherited, 
■and  that  any  one  tracing  his  descent  through  the 


grandfather  of  this  person  was  nearer  than  one 
tracing  his  descent  from  the  great-grandfatlier. 
Thus  kinship  was  not  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
births  between  the  persons  concerned,  as  in  Roman 
law,  but  by  the  number  of  generations  (‘knees’) 
between  one  of  them  and  the  common  ancestor. 
The  first  ‘knee’  is  formed  by  the  parents:  thus 
brothers  and  sisters  are  in  tlie  first  degree ; the 
second  by  the  grandparents : first  cousins  are, 
therefore,  in  the  second  degree,  and  so  on.  To 
describe  persons  related  in  the  unequal  collateral 
line,  Teutonic  languages  employ  circumlocutions. 

Sometimes  the  kindred  is  clearly  thought  of  as 
divided  on  a ‘ parentelic’ system,  the  first  paren- 
tela  being  (a)  the  parents  and  their  descendants ; 
the  second  (b)  the  grandparents  and  their  descend- 
ants, exclusive  of  (a) ; the  third  and  fourth  (c)  being 
the  two  pairs  of  great-grandparents  and  their  de- 
scendants, other  than  (a)  and  (6) ; while  the  fifth, 
sixth , seventh,  and  eighth  are  theclescendants,  other 
than  the  preceding,  of  the  four  pairs  of  great-great- 
grandparents.  The  descendants  of  these  are  called 
in  Dutch  dialects  the  four  ‘ quarters  ’ (vierendeele)  of 
the  kindred,  while  the  eight  groups  descended 
from  the  couples  one  degree  higher  are  known  as 
achtendeele.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Scandinavian 
cett,  ‘ kindred,’  is  derived  from  a word  meaning 
‘ eight  ’ and  referring  to  these  eight  divisions ; 
otherwise  there  is  little  evidence  for  a ‘ parentelic  ’ 
ordering  of  the  kindred  in  the  North.  There  are, 
however,  traces  of  a reckoning  of  the  kindred  in 
‘ cousinships  ’ both  in  Scandinavian  and  in  old 
Continental  law. 

The  outer  limit  of  the  kindred  is  variously  de- 
scribed in  the  early  Continental  laws  as  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  generation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  degree  of  kinship  referred  to  is  the  same,  the 
reckoning  beginning  in  one  case  with  the  common 
ancestor  himself,  in  another  with  his  children,  and 
in  the  third  with  first  cousins,  the  children  being 
in  this  case  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family. 
When  the  outer  limit  of  the  l^dred  varies,  as  in 
Norway,  popular  ideas  on  the  subject  have  prob- 
ably been  affected  by  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
determining  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity. 
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B.  S.  Phillpotts. 

INHIBITION. — Inhibition  is  a term  commonly 
and  loosely  applied  to  certain  aspects  of  physio- 
logical and  mental  processes  in  which  one  process 
is  checked  or  displaced  by  another.  It  is  thus  not 
a function  comparable,  e.g.,  v-ith  nutrition  or 
circulation  on  the  physiological  side,  or  -with 
perception,  memory,  or  emotion  on  the  mental 
side  ; it  is  rather  descriptive  of  a condition  result- 
ing from  the  action  or  inter-action  of  these  or  other 
functions. 

Whether  regarded  as  a mental  or  as  a physical 
phenomenon,  it  is  a result  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
organism  to  give  simultaneous  expression  to  its 
many  different  impulses  to  action.  The  organism’s 
energy  being  limited,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  tends  to  be  more  or  less  concentrated  in  a few 
directions.  If  it  is  scattered  over  much  ground, 
it  is  less  effective,  if  it  is  concentrated,  it  is 
correspondingly  more  effective.  For  instance,  great 
activity  of  one  part  of  the  body,  while  not  necessarily 
or  always  incompatible  with  the  action  of  other 
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parts,  may  frequently  interfere  with  the  action  of 
these  other  parts  through  the  draining  off  of  need- 
ful energy;  when,  e.y.,  the  forces  of  the  body  are 
devoted  to  the  digestion  of  a full  meal,  there  is  not 
much  energy  available  for  mental  work  or  for 
vigorous  physical  exercise.  If  two  such  processes 
involving  the  large  use  of  bodily  force  are  attempted 
at  the  same  time,  the  etfectiveness  of  each  is  greatly 
diminished.  Then,  again,  one  type  of  action  may 
be  antagonistic  to  another.  An  athlete  cannot  run 
a race  and  observe  the  scenery  at  the  roadside  at 
the  same  time.  If  he  wishes  to  run  well,  he  must 
suppress  the  impulse  to  gaze  about. 

Inhibition  is,  then,  an  incident  of  the  fact  that 
eliective  action  must  be  relatively  concentrated, 
both  because  of  the  limitation  of  one’s  energy  and 
because  too  many  disparate  processes  interfere  with 
one  another. 

On  the  physiological  side  there  is  some  evidence 
of  specifically  inhibitory  nerves.  The  best  attested 
example  is  that  of  the  vagus,  which,  when  stimu- 
lated, tends  to  check  the  action  of  the  heart. 
According  to  Yerkes,  however, 

nhe  cases  of  inhibition  which  result  from  the  functioning  of 
inhibitory  nerves  or  centres,  if  such  exist,  are  few  and  un- 
important in  comparison  with  those  which  appear  to  be  due  to 
the  conflict  or  competition  of  impulses  within  the  nervous 
sj’stem’  (art.  ‘Inhibition,’  in  Cyclop,  of  Education^  iii.  457) — 
the  inhibition,  in  other  words,  which  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  tends  to  be  confined  at  any 
one  time  to  relatively  few  channels. 

Only  in  extreme  cases  is  this  actually  due  to  the 
limited  fund  of  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  organ- 
ism ; but  every  such  case  is  a manifestation,  in 
degree  at  least,  of  the  fact  of  the  limitation  of  the 
organism’s  resources.  It  may  in  its  simplest  form 
be  due,  however,  to  the  neutralization  of  one  nerve 
impulse  by  another  when  they  meet  in  the  same 
centre,  as  when 

‘ the  appropriate  reflex  ot  the  leg  of  the  frog  to  stimulation  of 
the  toot  may  be  inhibited  by  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the 
other  leg  ’ (ib.). 

The  higher  nerve  centres,  especially  those  of  the 
cortex,  tend  to  hold  in  check  the  impulses  emanat- 
ing from  the  lower  centres.  Hence  in  a broad 
sense  the  brain  may  be  regarded  as  an  inhibiting 
centre.  The  function  of  the  brain  is  in  part 
‘ to  hold  back  or  to  inhibit  the  activity  which  otlier  centres, 
left  to  themselves,  would  carry  out  in  response  to  the  sensory 
stimuli  which  reach  them  ’ (Royoe,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  70). 

On  the  psychical  side,  there  is  abundant  illustra- 
tion of  the  apparent  interference  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness. Within  narrow  limits  one  sensation, 
as  an  auditory,  seems  sometimes  to  enhance  the 
vividness  of  another,  as  a visual ; but,  ordinarily, 
two  vivid  sensory  experiences  interfere  with  each 
other,  both  being  diminished  in  their  conscious 
ettects,  or  one  being  ignored  for  the  sake  of  the 
other.  The  distraction  of  attention  by  some  exciting- 
situation  will  render  one  sutfering  from  acute  pain 
unconscious  of  it.  Strong  emotions  interfere  with 
ideation  and  tend  to  annul  weaker  feelings  or 
emotions.  One  absorbed  in  thought  is  unaware  of 
many  sensory  impulses  impinging  on  his  nervous 
system.  Two  disparate  trains  of  thought  cannot 
occur  with  complete  eliectiveness  in  consciousness 
at  the  same  time. 

Historically,  several  different  views  of  the  nature 
of  inhibition,  as  it  appears  in  mental  phenomena, 
have  been  held.  The  oldest,  that  of  Herbart, 
regarded  ideas  as  permanently  existing  entities  or 
psychical  forces  which  constantly  tend  to  interfere 
witli  each  other,  some  being  thus  prevented  by  the 
repellent  force  of  others  from  appearing  in  con- 
sciousness. Another  view  is  that  ‘ inliihition  is 
the  negative  side  of  the  associational  process’ 
iBreese,  ‘ On  Inhibition,’  p.  12).  The  number  of 
mental  elements  which  may  co-exist  is  limited,  and 
those  which  cannot  lit  into  the  associative  system 
that  is  uppermost  are  suppressed.  According  to 


this  view,  inhibition  is  an  aspect  of  the  control  of 
mental  elements  through  attention.  Logical  con- 
tradiction has  been  considered  by  others  as  one 
phase  of  inhibition;  e.g.,  one  cannot  think  of  an 
object  as  white  and  not-white  at  the  same  time. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  however,  it  is  really  a 
special  phase  of  the  preceding  type.  Others  have 
regarded  inhibition  as  an  aspect  of  the  control  of 
mental  and  pihysical  processes  by  the  will.  It  is 
ointed  out  that  the  will  may  not  only  excite  and 
irect,  hut  also  hold  in  check,  a movement  or  a 
mental  process. 

All  views,  however,  which  assume  that  inhibition 
may  he  a purely  psychical  process  are  inadequate. 
It  is  rather  a phenomenon  of  the  action  of  the 
organism  as  a whole,  i.e.  of  the  psycho-pii3-sical 
organism.  It  depends  ultimatelj-  upon  the  drawing 
oil  of  the  nervous  energy  from  certain  centres, 
resulting  in  the  checking  of  their  action,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  energy  in  other  centres,  restilt- 
ing  in  their  lieightened  activity.  Every  ca*c  of 
apparent  psychical  inhibition  is  associated  dehiiitelj’ 
with  some  re-adjustment  of  the  energies  of  the 
physiological  organism.  Hence  it  is  only  relativeli' 
true  that  we  can  say  that  thought  is  opposed  to 
action.  It  is  opposed  onl}’  to  some  kinds  of  action, 
for  thought  itself  is  hound  up  with  and  expresses 
itself  through  the  expenditure  of  a definite  amount 
of  energy  of  the  physiological  sj’stem.  In  fact,  to 
the  degree  in  which  tliere  is  inhibition  of  move- 
ment, to  that  degree  mental  processes  are  them- 
selves rendered  impossible.  The  problem  of  in- 
hibition, then,  whetlier  on  the  side  of  the  physical 
organism  or  on  that  of  the  mind,  is  tlie  juohlem 
not  of  merely  suppressing  action,  hut  of  substitut- 
ing one  kind  of  action  for  anotlier  kind.  When 
we  speak  of  thought  as  suppressing  bodily  activitj', 
-we  mean  only  that  one  kind  of  hodilj'  activity  is 
suppressed.  When  a person  thinks  intently  and 
his  outer  movements  are  inhibited,  there  has  simply 
been  a shifting  of  the  locus  of  psj’cho-ph3’sical 
action.  For  the  gross  overt  forms  of  bodily  move- 
ment there  have  been  substituted  the  more  subtle 
inner  movements  of  the  vaso-motor  S3-stem  and 
those  of  the  cortex  itself,  which  are  more  intim.ately 
associated  with  the  thought  processes.  Only 
relatively  speaking,  then,  does  inaction  take  the 
place  of  action  when  a process  is  inhibited.  What 
actually  occurs  is  a transfer  of  ps3rclio-ph3'sical 
energy  from  one  point  to  another,  a lessening  or 
suppression  of  one  form  of  action  and  a correspond- 
ing intensification  of  another  form. 

It  is  frequently  and  truly  said  that  the  higher 
the  process  (e.g.,  the  more  intellectual),  the  more 
numerous  are  the  inhibitor3'^  inlluences  which  it 
exercises  on  the  nerve  centres  controlling  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  action  ; hut  this  means,  as  we 
have  just  pointed  out,  not  that  the  psychical,  as 
such,  inhibits  the  physical,  but  that  dill'erent 
action  complexes  are  associated  with  the  higher 
intellectual  processes,  and  tliat,  if  the  latter  are 
to  function,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
former  or  lower  types  of  action.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  all  phases  of  character  development 
and  growth  of  personality  involve  a large  amount 
of  inhibition.  In  fact,  it  is  through  the  capacity 
of  tlie  psycho-ph3-sicat  organism  to  suppress  in- 
consistent modes  of  action  that  it  is  possible  for 
any  delinite  type  of  behaviour  to  emerge  at  all. 
The  growth  of  an  indiiidual  from  childhood  to 
eti'ective  maturity  is  associated  from  start  to  finish 
with  the  building  up  of  certain  complexes  of 
conduct,  the  obverse  of  which  is  alwa3’s  the  drain- 
ing of  energy  from  the  lower,  less  organized  forms 
of  action  and  tlieir  consequent  inhibition.  Thus 
the  little  child  has  an  e.xcess  of  gross,  overt,  bodily 
activity.  He  is  ajit  to  ho  flighty  and  inconsistent 
in  his  behaviour.  He  gives  way  to  all  sorts  of 
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instincts  and  impulses.  The  problem  of  character 
development  is  not  that  of  suppressing  tlie  energy 
thus  exhibited,  but  of  gradually  organizing  it  into 
more  definite  and  desirable  forms.  The  higher 
types  of  behaviour,  therefore,  displace  the  lower 
by  consuming  their  energy  or  by  giving  it  outlets 
in  accord  with  more  definite  purposes  and  ideals. 

The  re-construction,  which  thus  takes  place  so 
conspicuously  in  the  development  of  child-nature 
into  maturity,  is  typical  of  the  process  which 
occurs  in  every  instance  of  change  of  attitude  in 
the  adult.  Whenever  an  adult  inhibits  an  un- 
desired act  or  mode  of  behaviour,  he  must  accom- 
plish it  by  fixing  his  attention  upon  some  other 
mode  of  action,  which  thereby  has  a chance  to 
develop.  Nor  is  this  fixing  of  attention  to  be 
thought  of  as  some  intervening  outside  agency.  It 
is  simply  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  another 
impulse,  or  set  of  impulses,  is  present  which,  for 
the  time  being,  is  felt  to  be  more  definitely  in 
accord  with  the  real  personal  character  as  that 
has  gradually  integrated  through  many  previous 
reactions.  The  inhibition  of  one  mode  of  behaviour 
by  another  is  due  to  the  superior  power  of  the 
then  dominant  complex  of  psycho-physical  attitudes 
over  those  less  perfectly  organized  and  for  the  time 
being  inconsistent  mth  the  action  of  the  dominant 
mode.  The  re-construction  thus  eli'ected  may  be 
partial  or  complete.  It  is  partial  when  the  sup- 
pressed impulse  is  merely  suppressed  or  ignored 
rather  than  utilized.  In  that  case  the  suppressed 
factor  may  drop  out  of  consciousness  and  be 
apparently  forgotten,  but  it  is  stiU  capable  of 
exerting  an  influence  or  of  causing  a stress  beneath 
the  level  of  consciousness  which  is  injurious. 

The  strain  of  merely  holding  the  undesired 
tendency  in  check  or  of  preventing  its  finding- 
expression  acts  as  a drag,  though  unconscious, 
upon  conscious  processes,  preventing  their  attain- 
ing their  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Moreover, 
the  suppressed  impulse  may  have  various  patho- 
logical effects.  In  extreme  cases,  as  Freud  has 
shoMTi  (AJPs  xxi.  [1910]  191  f.),  it  may  result  in 
producing  the  condition  of  nervous  disease  kno^ra 
as  hysteria.  All  those  modes  of  training  which 
attempt  flatly  to  prohibit  the  expression  of  un- 
desirable tendencies  in  children  incur  this  danger. 
The  inhibition  resulting  is  not  genuine.  The 
better  method,  and  the  one  which  would  accomplish 
real  inhibition,  would  be  that  which  would  seek 
to  re-direct  the  impulse  into  some  more  desirable 
channel.  The  energy  of  the  impulse  could  thus  be 
saved  and  turned  to  positive  account  in  character 
formation.  The  tendency  to  tell  falsehoods  is 
undesirable,  but  it  is  of  little  avail  to  say  to  the 
child,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not.’  What  is  needed  is  to 
determine  the  underlying  motive  leading  to  lying, 
and  see  that  it  can  find  expi'ession  in  a more  desirable 
form.  The  correction  must,  in  other  words,  be 
positive,  by  opening  to  the  child  other  lines  of  action 
which  will  afford  an  outlet  to  the  energy  thus  far 
finding  expression  in  an  undesired  form. 


What  is  true  of  child-training  is  true  of  every 
phase  of  character  development.  Many  adults 
suffer  from  excessive  inhibitions.  The  energy  they 
expend,  sometimes  unconsciously,  in  holdmg  in 
check  their  undesired  tendencies  greatly  reduces 
their  positive  efficiency.  The  root  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  their  inhibitions  are  only  partial.  The 
undesired  forms  of  behaviour  are  struggling  to 
assert  themselves  instead  of  being  assimilated  by 
more  approved  complexes  of  conduct.  The  work 
of  Freud,  referred  to  above,  and  of  his  followers  in 
the  treatment  of  hysteria  furnishes  many  examples 
of  this  condition.  While  some  pathological  con- 
ditions of  adults  have  been  traced  to  the  improper 
suppres.sion  of  impulses  in  early  childhood,  in  ihe 
majority  of  cases  they  are  the  outcome  of  the 
determined  repression  of  intense  desires  which 
develop  in  youth  and  which  are  usually  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  sex  impulse.  This 
normal  and  necessary  phase  of  human  nature 
frequently  runs  counter  to  accepted  social  usages. 
Desires  recognized  as  improper  are  thrust  into  the 
background  of  the  mind,  are  ignored  or  even 
forgotten,  but  when  thus  dealt  with  are  apt  to 
continue  to  exert  a harmful  and  mysterious  in- 
fluence over  the  person’s  conscious  life. 

Thus,  a governess  treated  by  Freud  for  hysterical  tendencies, 
finally  confronted  with  tlie  question  as  to  whether  she  was  not 
in  love  -with  her  master,  replied : ‘ Yes,  I believe  it  is  so,  but 
I did  not  know  it,  or  rather  1 did  not  wish  to  know  it.  I wished 
to  crowd  it  out  of  my  mind,  never  to  think  of  it,  and  of  late 
I have  been  successful.’  But  this  impulse,  thus  ignored  and 
forgotten,  became  the  exciting  cause  of  a host  of  hysterical 
symptoms. 

The  problem  presented  by  this  case,  which  is 
typical,  was  to  dispose  of  the  energy  of  the  impulse 
in  a manner  that  would  not  conflict  tvith  the 
woman’s  own  sense  of  social  propriety.  One  of 
the  serious  problems  of  the  education  of  the 
adolescent  is  that  of  finding  ways  of  using  in  sports, 
in  physical  and  mental  labour,  in  artistic  creation 
of  various  types,  and  in  social  intercourse  impulses 
which,  though  intrinsically  sexual,  may  thus  be 
transmuted  into  forces  of  the  utmost  worth  in  the 
development  of  a well-rounded  character.  Here, 
if  ever,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  practical 
character  of  the  psychological  dictum  that  the 
most  effective  inhibition  occurs  only  through  the 
re-direction  of  the  energy  into  other  channels  of 
expression. 
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INITIATION  (Introductory  and  Primitive). — 
I.  Definition  and  nature  of  initiation. — Initiation 
in  its  general  sense  is  synonymous  with  ‘ be- 
ginning’ {initium),  ‘training,’  ‘instructing.’  The 
word  is  usually  applied  in  a restricted  sense  to 


signify  admission  to  ceremonies  or  traditions  of  a 
religious  or  magical  order.  The  communications 
made  to  the  initiated  are  not  necessarily  secret ; 
they  may  consist  of  teaching  whose  efficacy  de- 
pends on  the  authority  of  the  one  who  gives  it,  the 
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character  of  the  one  who  receives  it,  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  it  is  imparted.  But  ordinarily 
they  are  a secret  carefully  guarded  from  the  pro- 
fane, and  so  initiation  comes  to  mean  ‘ introduc- 
tion to  a mystery,’  whether  we  take  ‘ mystery  ’ as 
meaning  truths  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  com- 
prehension or  practices  jealously  reserved  for  a 
chosen  few.  Among  the  Romans  initia  was  a 
generic  term  for  mysteries. > 

Two  exegetical  schools,  which  have  often  held 
rival  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of 
religion,  differ  also  in  their  conclusions  as  to 
the  origin  and  function  of  initiation  ceremonies. 
According  to  the  one  (Dupuis,  Creuzer,  Guigniaut, 
etc.),  initiation  furnished  a pliilosopliical  explana- 
tion of  vulgar  beliefs  and  led  to  a rational  and 
moral  interpretation  of  official  cults.  The  other 
school  (Lobeck,  Andrew  Lang,  etc.)  holds  that  it 
tended  rather  to  perpetuate,  under  cover  of  secrecy, 
rites  and  myths  of  primitive  barbarism,  which 
their  adepts  were  ashamed  to  lay  bare  to  the  open 
day.  These  two  theories  may  both  be  applied  in 
particular  cases,  but  neither  of  them  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  a general  view.  Another  theory,  which 
is  no  better  founded,  is  that  every  initiation  is 
invariably  an  embodiment  or  a dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  old  legends  or  myths.  In  most  cases 
it  is  not  the  myths  that  have  given  birth  to  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation,  but  rather,  as  has  been 
superabundantly  proved  by  Robertson  Smith  and 
Frazer,  the  ceremonies  that  have  been  explained 
by  myths,  after  their  original  meaning  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  In  any  case,  an  unbiased  study  of 
the  forms  and  circumstances  of  the  initiation 
ceremonies  themselves  in  the  different  regions 
where  they  are  found  will  enable  us  to  gain  some 
enlightenment  as  to  their  nature  and  function. 

All  known  peojiles  admit  tlie  existence  of  a 
sacred  world,  ])eoiiled  by  mysterious  inlluences, 
which  are  sometinies  propitious,  sometimes  bale- 
ful, but  always  to  be  feared.  In  every  country, 
too,  there  are  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
who  claim  to  be  able  to  find  out  these  forces,  dis- 
arm them,  and  use  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
This  power  is  given  by  initiation  into  certain  pro- 
cesses. The  ceremonies  of  initiation  are  divided 
into  two  categories,  (a)  In  the  one  the  ceremony 
has  as  object  the  granting  of  a certain  power  to 
the  neophyte,  who  uses  it  exclusively  in  his  own 
personal  interest,  or,  in  return  for  a remuneration, 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  This  is  the  kind  of  ini- 
tiation which  is  iiractised  by  sorcerers  all  over  the 
world — shamans,  angakoks,  and  so  on.  Those  to 
be  initiated  are  chosen  by  preference  from  young- 
men  showing  a tendency  to  hysteria  or  visions,  a 
tendency  which  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  intoxi- 
cants or  narcotics,  fasting,  over-fatigue,  hypnotism, 
and  all  kinds  of  devices.  The  apprenticeship  at 
an  end,  these  new  sorcerers  set  out  to  apply  the 
magic  recipes  which  have  been  imparted  to  them, 
and  add  new  ones  from  their  own  experience. 
Even  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  men  set  up 
as  sorcerers  of  their  own  accord,  they  do  so  only 
after  dreams  or  hallucinations  either  naturally  or 
artificially  induced,  which  are  regarded  as  being 
a veritable  initiation  in  which  they  have  received 
direct  revelations  from  above. ^ [b)  The  second 
category  includes  initiation  ceremonies  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  social  institutions  of  so- 
called  primitive  peoples ; they  are  usually  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  community  by  a natural 
or  artificial  group.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  which  is  the  older  of  these  two  forms  of 
initiation,  but  the  second  is  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant, not  only  because  it  forms  a necessary 

' Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  6 (ed.  H.  Keil,  Leipzig,  1889). 

- IT.  Hubert  and  M.  Mauss,  ‘Th6orie  ginbrale  de  la  niagie,’  in 
ASoc  vii.  [Paris,  19U2-C3]  239. 


part  of  the  life  of  individuals  and  communities  i;. 
primitive  society,  but  also  because  its  developmei; 
is  parallel  with  the  modifications  taking  place  in 
the  structure  of  the  social  body. 

2.  Aims  of  initiation. — Those  who  penetrate  the 
domain  of  the  sacred  with  the  sole  ambition  of 
finding  there  a means  of  satisfying  their  personal 
desires  run  the  risk  of  entering  into  conflict  with 
the  community,  and  not  -without  rea,son.  The  da}- 
is  sure  to  come  when  tlie  community  will  recognize 
the  distinction  between  M-itchcraft  and  priesthood, 
and  these  sorcerers  will  be  finally  and  utterly  pro- 
scribed. Yet,  in  the  heart  of  primitive  societies, 
and  later  in  the  less  developed  strata  of  cultured 
populations,  the  magician’s  claims  are  still  acknow- 
ledged or  submitted  to,  not  only  liecause  of  the 
fear  he  inspires,  but  also  for  the  services  he  can 
render  to  most  individuals,  and  even  to  the  com- 
munity itself,  by  curing  disease,  bringing  rain, 
favouring  the  multiplication  of  useful  animals  or 
plants,  ensuring  the  periodicity  of  heavenly  idieno- 
mena,  finding  out  the  guilty,  exorcizing  evil  spirits 
— in  a word,  fulfilling  real  priestly  functions  in  the 
dealings  of  the  people  witb  certain  parts  of  the 
sacred  world  or  certain  personages  belonging  to  it. 
This  function  of  influencing  natural  phenomena  is 
frequently  assumed  by  groups  of  initiated  persons 
representing  a subdivision  of  the  tribe  or  by  secret 
societies,  which  gain  new  recruits  by  co-ontation. 
Where  division  into  clans  still  prevails,  the  prin- 
cipal magical  operations  are  undertaken  by  the 
clans  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  each  clan 
acting  on  its  own  j)articular  totem. 

Among-  the  natives  of  Australia,  r.ij.,  it  is  the  emu  dan  that 
performs  the  rites  supposed  to  he  capalile  of  ensuring  the 
multiplication  or  the  capture  of  this  species ; the  min  clan 
which  recites  the  incantations  necessary  for  forming  douds,  and 
80  on. 

In  all  primitive  societies,  individuals  of  the  same 
sex  and  age,  having  the  same  interests,  tastes,  ami 
occujiations,  have  a tendency  to  group  themselves 
into  particular  societies  within  the  general  society. 
Thus  arise  many  classes  standing  in  juxtaposition 
and  including  respectively  youths,  adults,  celibates, 
married  men,  old  men,  tvomen  in  different  condi- 
tions, totemic  groups,  clans,  phratries,  inhabitants 
of  the  same  territory,  strangers,  even  dead  men, 
and  also,  as  Van  Gennep  has  noted,  certain  social 
categories  constituted  by  normal  tliough  particular 
and  temporary  events,  such  as  illness,  [iregnancy, 
a common  danger,  travel,  seasonal  occupations, 
etc.^  It  was  not  until  later  that  distinctions 
founded  on  permanent  professions  ai'peared.  Now 
every  passage  from  one  of  those  states  to  another 
is  accompanied  by  a modification  in  the  form  or 
nature  of  the  superhuman  influences  with  which 
the  individual  has  to  deal.  In  each  group  these 
influences,  whether  personified  or  not,  are  in- 
offensive and  even  hi^dy  useful  to  those  who  are 
within  and  who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  help,  but  dangerous  and  extremely  harmful 
to  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  those  passing 
into  a new  group  are  apt  to  bring  with  them  the 
magical  and  infectious  taints  of  their  old  milieu. 
They  must  therefore  be  jnirified,  assimilated,  and 
instructed,  which  is  the  threefold  object  of  initia- 
tion. 

Among  initiation  ceremonies  of  this  nature,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  common  is  that 
which  marks  the  attainment  of  puberty,  or  rather 
the  ceremony  which  about  that  age  officially  breaks 
all  ties  binding  the  adolescent  to  children  and 
women,  and  admits  him  into  the  society  of  men. 
This  ceremony  is  found,  either  as  an  established 
institution  or  as  a survival  of  an  older  cere- 
mony, among  nearly  all  uncivilized  jieoplos — among 
the  Fuegiaus,  the  natives  of  North  and  South 
America,  Arctic  [lopulatious,  in  Australia,  Foly- 
1 Van  Gennep,  Rites  dc  passage,  1 IT. 
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nesia,  Melanesia,  in  New  Guinea,  and  in  India — not 
to  speak  of  the  traces  of  it  still  found  among  the 
civilized  peoples  of  antiquity.  Its  function  is  to 
confer  on  the  adolescent  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  an  active  member  of  society;  i.e.,  it  enables 
him  to  take  part  in  war,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
family  life,  and  to  observe  the  customs  and  rites 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  tribe.  Initia- 
tion, so  understood,  may  be  considered  as  the 
oldest  form  of  public  instruction. 

This  was  realized  by  the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina  when 
they  exjilained  to  Lawson  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
that  initiation  ‘ was  the  same  to  them  as  it  is  to  us  to  send  our 
children  to  school  to  be  taught  good  breeding  and  letters.’  l 

This  instruction,  nevertheless,  retains  a magico- 
religious  character  which  often  envelops  the  whole 
official  cult  of  the  tribe.  Women  also  are  divided 
into  similar  age  classes  ; but  with  them  initiation, 
even  when  it  is  a close  imitation  of  the  men’s  cere- 
mony, is  less  important  because  it  confers  fewer 
privileges.^  There  are  many  other  social  transi- 
tions entailing  rites  which  may  be  considered  as 
initiatory — e.g. , naturalization,  adoption,  marriage, 
the  consecration  of  priests,  funeral  ceremonies,  etc. 
Sacrifice,  too,  at  least  in  connexion  with  cults 
which  regard  it  as  a means  of  penetrating  into  tlie 
sacred  world,  assumes  the  form  and  functions  of 
initiation.  The  spot  on  which  all  these  ceremonies 
take  place  is,  as  it  were,  a sanctuary,  to  which 
access  is  forbidden  to  the  uninitiated.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  rites  of  initiation  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  men,  who  are  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  tribal  traditions,  and  they  lay  doum  as  the 
first  duty  of  man  obedience  to  the  ancients  and  to 
their  teaching. 

3.  Evolution  of  initiation.  — The  initiation  of 
adults  loses  its  general  character  in  proportion  as 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  develops  and  legal 
institutions  become  separated  from  the  magico- 
religious  rites  of  which  they  were  at  first  part  and 
parcel.  The  age  classes  tend  to  become  subdivided 
into  a hierarchy  of  different  grades,  which  fill  up 
their  ranks  sometimes  without  regard  to  age  or 
seniority.  The  initiated  of  the  higher  grade  think 
that  they  have  a right  to  rule  over  those  of  the 
lower  grades.  Sometimes  even  their  privileges 
become  hereditary,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  their 
children  alone  have  a right  of  initiation  into  the 
grade.  The  age  class  is  thus  turned  into  one  or 
more  secret  societies,  which  sometimes  recruit 
their  members  from  various  tribes  and  even  open 
their  doors  to  women,  as,  e.g.,  in  West  Africa  and 
North  America. 

In  the  district  of  Gabun,  we  are  told,  there  was  a secret 
society  exclusively  composed  of  women,  who,  like  the  ancient 
Bacchantes,  celebrated  orgiastic  rites  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  were  much  feared  by  men,  who  ran  the  risk  of  death 
if  they  surprised  them  in  their  ceremonies.3 

The  same  individual  can  thus  belong  to  several 
‘ brotherhoods,’  especially  when  they  have  different 
aims.  Some  of  these  societies  become  mere  schools 
for  working  magic  arts,  and  thus  assimilate  them- 
selves to  the  societies  of  sorcerers  who  unite 
for  mutual  benefit  in  the  exercise  of  their  art. 
Most  of  the  societies,  however,  continue  to  play 
some  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  In 
Africa  they  sometimes  reinforce  and  sometimes 
limit  the  authority  of  the  chiefs.  Sometimes,  like 
the  Vehmgericht  of  mediaeval  Germany,  they  form  a 
sort  of  superior  police  acting  with  repressive  justice, 
and  they  are  all  the  more  to  be  feared  that  they 
do  their  work  in  secret.  The  societies  whose 
members  belong  to  different  tribes  contribute  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  on  occasion 
we  find  them  performing  the  function  of  arbiters. 
Yet  almost  all  these  societies  respect  the  social 
and  religious  traditions  and  customs  that  have 

1 J.  Lawson,  Eistory  of  Carolina,  London,  1714,  p.  380  ff. 

2 H.  Webster,  Primitive  Secret  Societies,  p.  45. 

3 J.  L.  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  London,  1856,  p.  393. 


come  down  to  them,  and  transmit  them  to  their 
successors.  As  de  Jonghe  says  with  regard  to  the 
Lower  Congo,  they  form,  in  spite  of  their  abuses, 
‘ a centre  of  religious  instruction  and  civic  forma- 
tion.’ * 

An  analogous  evolution  has  taken  place  among  the  Kafirs, 
the  Polynesians,  the  Melanesians,  and  the  tribes  of  New  Guinea. 
Each  of  the  numerous  secret  societies  of  the  natives  of  North 
America  deals  with  some  kind  of  magical  operation  which  influ- 
ences the  course  of  nature — the  ripening  of  crops,  the  falling  of 
rain,  the  success  of  hunting  or  fishing,  and  the  treatment  of 
innumerable  individual  ailments.  In  the  Oceanic  Islands  and 
among  the  American  Indians,  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
all  these  societies  are  partly  public  and  partly  secret,  according 
as  they  represent  scenes  from  current  mythology  or  explain  to 
their  neophytes  the  esoteric  meaning  of  these  representations. 

When  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  begins  to 
disappear,  or  when  public  cults  gain  in  importance, 
secret  societies  gradually  develop  into  mere  clubs, 
from  which  all  mystic  element  has  disappeared ; 
their  old  sanctuaries  become  the  social  meeting- 
places  of  the  club,  and  their  rites  degenerate  into 
popular  rejoicings  or  mere  buffoonery.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  brother- 
hoods, which  monopolize  all  communication  with 
the  domain  of  the  sacred,  are  able  to  fulfil  the 
characteristic  functions  of  a cult  as  well  as  the 
magic  rites  proper  to  sorcery. 

The  transition  may  be  seen  in  the  order  of  the  Areoi  in 
Polynesia,  who  accompany  the  worship  of  the  god  Oro  with  ail 
sorts  of  magic  practices.  There  were  eight  or  nine  different 
grades,  entrance  to  which  was  gained  by  successive  ceremonies 
of  initiation.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  East  had  room  for 
initiation  ceremonies  over  and  above  their  public  cults.  Some 
of  the  Greek  mysteries  certainly  go  back  to  the  pre-Homeric 
period.3  Texts  analyzed  by  Moret,  Lef4bure,  and  others  confirm 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  that  there  was  in  the 
Egj’ptian  cult  an  initiation  reserved  for  a chosen  few,  which  be- 
sides the  regular  and  official  cult  included  the  celebration  of 
the  passion  of  Osiris.*  The  famous  Chaldaean  poem  describing 
the  descent  of  Htar  to  the  gloomy  abode  of  Aralu  to  look  for  her 
lover  Tammuz  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  initiation 
ceremony.  From  texts  edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce  we  learn  that 
certain  priests  or  soothsayers  had  to  submit  to  a formal  initia- 
tion ; they  were  made  to  pass  through  an  artificial  representa- 
tion of  the  under  world,  where  they  were  shown  ‘the  altars 
amid  the  waters,  the  treasures  of  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea,  the  tablets 
of  the  gods,  the  delivering  of  the  oracle  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  cedar-tree,  the  beloved  of  the  great  gods,  which  their 
hand  has  caused  to  grow. ’4 

C.  P.  Tiele  has  shown  that,  among  the  Western  Semites,  Byblos 
and  other  centres  of  Syrian  cults  had  their  mysteries  from 
before  the  time  of  the  Ai^yrian  conquest  of  the  country.®  The 
OT  has  more  than  one  allusion  to  mysteries  reproved  by  the 
Prophets.®  In  India,  a man  was  a Brahman  by  right  of  birth, 
but  could  not  exercise  sacrificial  functions  without  first  having 
passed  through  a complicated  initiation. 

Even  the  subjection  of  a nation  by  conquerors 
and  the  superimposing  of  new  cults  tend  rather 
to  develop  than  to  discourage  initiation  cere- 
monies. Sometimes  the  victors  organize  them 
for  the  use  of  peoples  desirous  of  adopting  the  cult 
of  the  victorious  god. 

Thus  the  Mazdaean  religion,  which  was  essentially  a national 
religion  (to  be  born  a Mede  or  a Persian  was  also  to  be  bom  a 
worshipper  of  Ormazd  and  ilithra),7  had  no  initiation  ceremony 
other  than  the  admission  of  children  into  the  cult ; but,  when 
the  Achsemenians  had  extended  their  sphere  of  influence  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean,  Mazdteism  had  to  organize  the  mysteries 
of  Mithra,  which  were  to  become  of  such  importance  in  the 
Western  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  victorious  people  often 
become  converts  to  the  cult  of  the  conquered 
nation. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Eleusis,  the  Athenians  could  not  gain 
admission  to  the  sacra  gentilieia  of  some  Eleusinian  families  who 


1 E.  de  Jonghe,  ‘ Les  Soci5t4s  secretes  au  Bas-Congo,’  In 
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worshipped  Demeter,  until  they  had  gone  through  the  formal- 
ities of  an  initiation  ceremony.  This  ceremony,  which  was 
instituted  exclusively  for  the  citizens  of  Attica,  was  gradually 
opened  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  even  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Homan  Empire,  ‘as  a sanctuary  common  to  the 
whole  earth’  (Aristides,  Eleuainios,  ed.  \V.  Dindorf,  Leipzig, 
1829,  p.  415).  Every  foreign  religion  which  spread  through  the 
Homan  world  assumed  the  form  of  mysteries  open  to  all  who 
showed  themselves  worthy  or  merely  desirous  of  being  initiated 
into  them. 

Thus  initiation  paved  the  way  for  universalistic 
cults  by  substituting  community  of  beliefs  and 
rites  for  nationality  as  the  foundation  of  religious 
ties. 

The  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism  {q.v.),  the  primary  rite  of 
initiation  into  the  Church,  was  elaborately  developed  by  the 
Gnostics.  Two  MSS,  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Valentinians, 
the  Pistis  SojAia  and  the  Book  of  the  Great  Logoi  according  to 
the  Mystery,  give  a description  of  four  grades  of  initiation  : the 
Baptism  of  water,  ‘ which  gives  access  to  the  place  of  Truth 
and  the  place  of  Liglit  ’ ; the  Baptism  of  fire,  ‘ which  admits  one 
into  the  company  of  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Light  ’ ; the 
Baptism  of  the  Spirit ; and,  finally,  ‘ the  mystery  which  forces 
all  the  Archons  to  remove  iniquities  from  off  the  Disciples  and 
make  the  Disciples  immortal. 'l  Among  the  Druses,  according 
to  the  Arab  historians  al-Maqrizi  and  al-Nuwairi,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  nine  grades  of  initiation  where  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  Qur’an,  the  real  origin  of  the  universe,  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  supreme  principle,  and,  finally,  the  equivalence  of  all  cults 
were  .'successively  taught.2  The  Christian  sects  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  frequent  recourse  to  initiation  ceremonies,  the  secrecy 
of  which  served  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  orthodoxy. 
The  favour  which  symbolism  then  enjoyed  allowed  them  to 
attribute  to  texts  and  to  sacred  or  at  least  inoffensive  emblems 
an  esoteric  significance  which  was  gradually  revealed  to  neo- 
phytes. Even  such  exclusively  technical  details  as  the  formula) 
and  tools  employed  in  the  art  of  building  lent  themselves  in  the 
apprenticeship  of  mediaeval  freemasons  to  a moral  or  philo- 
sophical interpretation,  which  has  preserved  their  use  in  the 
initiation  of  modern  Freemasons,  though  freemasonry  (j.w.)  has 
long  ago  lost  its  professional  character.^ 

it  is  of  importance  to  note  that,  while  preserv- 
ing its  outward  form  throughout  this  evolution, 
initiation  changed  its  object  somewhat  in  passing 
from  magic  to  the  service  of  religion.  What  was 
required  of  it  now  was  to  make  the  gods  better 
known,  and  to  bring  about  a closer  intercourse 
with  them.  As  a consequence,  we  notice  among 
neophytes  new  feelings  of  curiosity,  anxiety,  and 
even  anguish,  allied  with  an  ardent  desire  for  com- 
munion with  their  religious  and  moral  ideal.  The 
rites  giving  them  access  to  the  sacred  world — 
whether  these  ceremonies  were  originally  held  in 
connexion  with  the  changing  of  the  seasons,  the 
revolutions  of  the  stars,  or  the  transformations  of 
the  crops — recurred  in  a rhythm  of  periodicity  and 
alternation  which  the  initiated  applied  to  their  own 
destiny.  In  the  liturgical  drama,  in  which  he  had 
to  phiy  a part,  the  novice  now  saw  the  passion  of 
a god— some  divine  sacrifice,  the  benefit  of  which 
he  was  personally  called  upon  to  reap.  All  the 
symbolism  of  the  ancient  mysteries  found  an  outlet 
in  this  direction.  The  aim  of  initiation  thus  be- 
came once  more  the  attainment  of  an  individual 
advantage,  but  this  time  on  a different  plan : 

‘ Thanks  to  these  beautiful  mysteries  which  come 
to  us  from  the  gods,’  we  read  in  an  Eleusinian 
inscription,  ‘ death  is  for  mortals  no  longer  an  evil, 
but  a boon.’  ■* 

The  question  is  to  discover  whether,  as  Paul 
Foucart  maintains,'’  initiation  confined  itself  to 
furnishing  the  neophyte  with  tojrographical  in- 
formation, as  it  were,  to  prevent  him  from  losing 
his  way  in  the  under  world,  and  with  magic 
formulaj  to  bailie  the  demons  lying  in  ambush  in  his 
path,  or  whether  it  insisted  also  on  the  necessity 
of  his  having  led  a just  and  righteous  life.  It 
would  seem  that  initiation  was  sufficient  in  itself 
to  ensure  eternal  life,  and  Diogenes  of  Sinope  was 
more  or  less  justified  in  putting  the  crucial  ques- 

1 E.  AmMineau,  Le  Gnosticisma  (gyptien,  Haris,  18S7,  )).  243  f. 

A.  1.  Silvestre  de  Saoy,  Exposd  de  la  religion  ries  JOniscs, 
Haris,  1838,  p.  Ixxiv  L 

3 K.  F.  Gould,  Concise  History  oj  Freemasonry,  London,  1004, 
pp.  127,  304  ft. 

4 'Apx'aioAoyiicrj,  Athens,  1883,  p 82. 

® H.  F.oucart,  Jiecherches  sur  I’originc  ct  la  nature  des  mys- 
thres  d’Eleusis,  Paris,  1896,  let  Meinoire,  p.  03. 


tion  : ‘ Will  the  brigand  Poetacion  be  happier  aft'^-r 
his  death  because  he  has  been  initiated  than 
Epaminondas,  who  has  not  been  initiated  In 
Greece  an  attempt  was  made  to  satb-fy  the  de- 
mands of  morality  more  or  less  bj’  excluding  from 
initiation  all  traitors,  perjurers,  and  criminals— in 
a word,  all  those  who  had  not  ‘ clean  hands.’  T <■. 
Egyptians  had  found  a more  praetical  expei'.i..;  i. 
They  introduced  as  part  of  the  ceremony  r-  pre- 
senting the  .supreme  journey  inlo  the  ini.uTial 
regions  a summons  before  the  tribunal  of  Osiris ; 
only  those  who  were  acquitted  there  cmild  benefit 
by  the  formulfe  and  amulets  prov'ib.i  •,  help 
the  dead  to  attain  safely  to  the  b!e."'.'d  region 
of  the  fields  of  Aalu.  If  this  had  not  been  the 
case  when  the  culture  of  the  ancient.s  wa.s  at  it 
height,  men  like  Plato,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
Diodorus  would  have  been  more  cni  i-.ul  ;.’)Ou(  pro- 
claiming the  moralizing  and  civilizing  influence  of 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  their  time. 

4.  The  ritual  of  initiation. — The  formalities 
of  initiation,  whether  its  dominant  function  is 
magical  or  religious,  present  striking  general 
resemblances.  Andrew  Lang  noles  the  folh  wing 
general  characteristics  ; (a)  mystic  dances  ; (t)  the 
use  of  the  turndun,  or  bull-roarer  [q.v.) ; (c)  daun- 
ing  with  clay  and  washing  this  off;  [d)  perform- 
ances with  serpents  and  other  ‘ mad  doings.’  To 
these  we  might  add  : (c)  a simulation  of  death  and 
resurrection  ; (/)  the  granting  of  a new  name  to 
the  initiated  ; (y)  the  use  of  ma.sks  or  othur  dis- 
guises." In  any  case,  we  may  say  thal  iiiiiiaiion 
ceremonies  include;  (1)  a series  of  formalities 
which  loosen  the  ties  binding  the  neophy.e  to  hi.' 
former  environment ; (2)  another  series  of  formali- 
ties admitting  him  to  the  superhuman  world  ; 
an  exhibition  of  sacred  objects  and  instruction  on 
subjects  relating  to  them ; (4'  re-entry  or  re- 
integration rites,  facilitating  lli<’  return  of  the 
neophyte  into  the  ordinarj'  world."  These  rites, 
especially  those  of  the  first  three  divisions,  are 
found  fulfilling  a more  or  less  imi)ortant  function 
in  all  initiation  ceremonies,  both  among  savages 
and  among  the  civilized. 

(1)  Separation  rites. — In  every  initiation  of  anj’ 
importance  the  neophyte  has  to  leave  his  family, 
live  in  isolation,  consent  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions 
and  tabus,  and  submit  to  ])urifications,  aspersions, 
purgations,  fasting,  flagellation,  even  mutil.ation 
(and,  more  particularly,  circumcision),  and,  finally, 
assist  at  his  own  burial,  or  at  least  pretend  to  have 
left  this  world.  Sometimes  spirits  wearing  masks 
corresponding  to  their  supposed  character  come 
and  carry  him  off  to  some  hut  or  enclosure,  or  to 
some  i.solated  spot  where  he  lives  in  their  company 
for  a certain  period,  which  may  be  months  or  even 
years,  as  in  Africa,  America,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  countries.  Even  when  initiation  is  nothing 
but  a mere  transmission  of  magical  powers,  the 
neophyte  is  supposed  to  be  carried  off  to  the  spirit 
world. 

Among  the  Eskimos,  an  angakok  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  killing  the  aspirant  to  m.agical  powers,  and  his  soul  then 
Hies  off  to  probe  the  depths  of  sky,  sea,  and  earth,  and  thus 
learn  the  secrets  of  nature.  On  its  return  it  resuscitates  the 
body,  which  has  been  lying  stretched  on  the  frozen  ground,  and 
the  patient  then  becomes  an  angakok  in  his  turn.-*  It  would  he 
useless  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  this  practice  of  simu- 
lating death  in  the  initiation  coremonies  of  the  ancients.  Many 
mysteries  included,  we  are  told  by  Lampridius  in  conne.xion 
with  Mithraic  mysteries,  something  similar  to  an  immolation 
‘which  was  described  or  represented  so  as  to  produce  unneces- 
sary fear.’  There  is  a story  that  the  Emperor  Commodus,  filling 


1 Plutarch,  de  Axidiendis  Poetis  {=Moralia,  cd.  F.  Diibner, 
vol.  i.  [Haris,  1841]  p.  20). 

3 Andrew  Lang',  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  i.  2SJ. 

3 Van  Genne))  adds  to  those  what  ho  calls  ‘ margiaal  ’ rites  or 
periods,  the  object  of  wliioh  is  ‘ to  facilitate  changes  of  state, 
without  violent  shocks  or  abrupt  stops  to  individual  and  col- 
lective life  ’ (Riles  de  passage,  14). 

4 Hubert  and  Mauss,  ‘Thiiorie  ginOrale  de  la  magie,’  in  .l.Vi  c, 
vii.  38. 
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the  r61e  of  mystasrogue,  one  day  took  his  part  too  seriously  and 
really  killed  the  unfortunate  candidate.i  The  allusion  of 
Apuleius  to  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  is  well 
known.2  Even  to-day,  in  the  ‘ profession  of  vows  ’ in  use  among 
the  Benedictines,  the  novice  is  laid  out  on  the  ground  between 
four  candles,  and  covered  with  a winding  sheet,  the  service  of 
the  dead  is  performed  above  his  body,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion chants  the  Miserere  for  him. 

It  is  noticeable  that  among  nearly  all  peoples 
funeral  ceremonies  themselves  imply  a sort  of 
initiation  of  the  deceased  into  the  society  of  the 
dead  ; without  this,  he  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  remain  on  earth  and  torment  the  living. 

(2)  Admission  rites. — Plato  has  rightly  written 
reXevrav  reXeLcrdai,  ‘ to  die  is  to  be  initiated  ’ ; we 
might  reverse  the  order  and  say,  ‘ to  be  initiated 
is  to  die.’  But  it  is  only  to  die  so  as  to  be  re-born 
under  better  conditions.  ‘ That  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened,  except  it  die’  (1  Co  15®®)  is  a re- 
flexion which  must  always  have  occurred  to  man 
from  the  day  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
higher  life  in  the  sacred  world.  We  find  this 
notion  wherever  initiation  ceremonies  exist,  as  we 
may  see  by  a glance  over  the  examples  collected 
by  Frazer  in  ii. 

In  the  Lower  Congo,  initiation  ceremonies  are  called  kimbasi, 
which  means  ‘resurrection.’  During  a dance  the  neophytes 
fall  dead,  and  then  the  sorcerer  resuscitates  them.''  Sometimes 
the  role  is  filled  by  persons  who  have  already  been  initiated, 
and  the  neopliyte  is  present  simply  as  a spectator.  On  the 
River  Darling  in  New  South  Wales,  an  old  man  lies  down  in  a 
grave  which  has  been  dug  and  holds  a small  bush  in  his  hand. 
He  is  then  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  earth  and  the  branch  is 
allowed  to  protrude,  to  look  as  if  it  were  growing.  Other 
bushes  are  stuck  in  the  soil  to  heighten  the  effect.  The  novices 
are  then  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  when  a singer  begins 
a chant  invoking  the  totem,  and  a dance  is  performed  by  old 
men.  The  dancing  and  singing  are  continued  till  the  bush  held 
by  the  buried  man  begins  to  quiver,  and  he  rises  from  the 
grave.^  In  the  Fiji  Islands  the  novices  are  set  before  a row  of 
men  lying  on  the  ground  and  seemingly  dead,  their  bodies 
having  been  previously  covered  with  the  blood  and  entrails  of 
pigs.  At  a given  signal  they  rise  and  run  down  to  wash  in  the 
neighbouring  river.5  Among  the  Omahas  of  the  United  States 
the  neophyte  is  bound  to  a plank,  after  which  one  priest 
pretends  to  kill  him,  and  another  brings  him  back  to  life.6 
Where  we  can  penetrate  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy  over- 
hanging the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the  ancients,  we  find  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  representation  of  the  passion  of  a divine  or 
semi-divine  being,  who  is  attacked  or  carried  off  by  infernal 
powers,  descends  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  is  liberated  by  the 
intervention  of  some  higher  divinity,  and  brought  back  to  the 
region  of  light  in  the  presence  or  company  of  those  assisting  in 
the  ceremony.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  idea  not  only  in 
.Japan,  Polynesia,  etc.,  but  also  among  peoples  who  could  never 
have  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  world.  Father  de  Smet  discovered  in  1840  among  the 
Pottawatoraies  of  North  America  a legend  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  and  organization  of  mysteries  which  bears  an 
astonishing  resemblance  to  the  drama  plaj-ed  at  Eleusis.J  Still 
more  recently,  J.  W.  Fewkes,  describing  the  secret  rites  per- 
formed among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona  by  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Antelope  and  the  Snake,  reports  that  there  the  initiated  are 
treated  to  a representation  of  the  adventures  of  a personage 
called  Ti-To — his  journey  to  the  spirit  world,  the  ordeals  he 
passed  through  there,  and  his  return  to  the  land  of  the  living, 
bringing  with  him  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  for  making 
rain.8 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  re-birth  is  still  more 
clearly  marked : the  initiated  passes  into  a state 
of  embryo. 

Initiation  with  the  Nosairis  of  Lebanon  was  closely  connected 
with  child-birth,  and  the  neophyte  received  the  embryonic 
name  of  alakali,  lit.  ‘ clot  of  blood.’  9 In  Egypt  the  Pharaoh, 
who  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  ceremonies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  ally  him  with  Osiris,  had  to  wrap  himself  up  in  an 
animal’s  skin  which  was  called  ‘the  cradle  skin,’  or  ‘ the  place 
of  becoming,  of  transformations,  of  renewed  life,’  and  this  skin 
was  used  also  in  funeral  ceremonies  as  a temporary  shroud. 
According  to  A.  Sloret,  a similar  ceremony  was  celebrated  for 
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certain  privileged  persons,  whose  return  to  a state  of  embryo 
was  simulated  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  legend  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  O.siris ; this  is  what  is  called  ‘ passing  through  the 
skin.’i  The  same  symbolism  is  found  in  India,  where  the 
young  Brahman  had  also  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  embryo 
in  the  course  of  his  initiation,  by  setting  bimself  on  a black 
antelope’s  skin  which  represented  the  womb."  After  this  cere- 
mony he  was  called  dvija,  ‘ twice  born.’  The  Romans  had  an 
analogous  expression  (in  aetemum  renatus)  to  designate  one 
who  had  passed  through  the  ceremonies  of  the  Taurobolium  and 
the  Criobolium  ; and  we  find  the  same  expression  again  in  an 
inscription  which  Pope  Xystus  in.  had  carved  on  the  baptistery 
of  the  Lateral! : 

‘ Coelorum  regnum  sperate,  hoc  fonte  renati. 

Non  recipit  feli.x  vita  semel  genitos.’ 

It  is  obvious  in  all  these  ca.ses  that  initiation  is 
literally  a re-generation.  This  is  brought  about 
in  two  ways  : (a)  the  ceremony  evolves  mystic  in- 
fluences which  modify  the  spiritual  and  even  the 
physical  nature  of  the  neophyte. 

Among  the  Australians  these  intiuences  materialize  as  pebbles 
or  bits  of  quartz  which  are  supposed  to  enter  the  body  of  the 
candidate  for  magicianship.3  Some  clans  even  believed  that 
his  entrails  were  replaced  by  new  ones.  In  other  parts,  a snake 
is  supposed  to  enter  his  head.4  In  still  other  casts  there  is  the 
substitution  or  even  the  superjjosition  of  a new  soul  which 
comes  down  from  the  spirit  world;  J.  G.  Frazer  has  shown 
that  this  is  a very  common  way  of  explaining  the  change,  but 
he  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this  avatar  is  invariably  the 
work  of  a totem  w'hich  communicates  its  own  soul  to  the  novice, 
while  retaining  its  own  individuality.  There  is,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  nothing  to  prevent  the  soul  or  spirit  thus  incarnated  from 
being  ascribed  to  an  entirely  different  source.  This  new  factor 
may  be  merely  a quality,  a virtue,  or  a gift  of  grace,  which  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  initiation  has  poured  down  on  the 
neophyte  to  purify  and  exalt  his  inner  nature. 

(6)  The  neophyte  may  pass  for  the  time  being 
into  the  spirit  world.  He  lives  the  life  of  the  spirits, 
becomes  like  one  of  them,  and  so  enjoj's  their 
privileges.  Perhaps  the  idea  here  is,  reasoning 
from  imitative  magic,  that,  since  the  neophyte  has 
once  died  and  been  resuscitated,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  again  when  he  dies  in  reality. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
rites  which  finally  admit  the  neophyte  into  the 
superhuman  world.  Those  which  are  quoted  by 
Andrew  Lang  nearly  all  belong  to  this  category. 
It  is  a curious  thing  that  among  almost  all  un- 
civilized peoples  the  noise  produced  by  the  bull- 
roarer,  or  rattle,  is  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of 
spirits ; but  it  is  still  a moot  point  whether  this 
instrument  was  in  general  use  in  initiation  cere- 
monies among  the  ancients.  Daubing  with  clay, 
chalk,  or  other  colouring  substances  is  a very 
common  rite,  but  the  washing  which  follows  it  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  lustrations  whose 
object  is  to  rid  the  novice  of  all  pernicious  taints, 
and  which  belong  rather  to  the  rites  of  separation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mutilations  which  were 
classed  under  separation  rites  (circumcision,  the 
drawing  of  a tooth,  the  removal  of  a phalanx,  etc. ) 
may  also  be  taken  as  admission  rites  when  their 
object  is  to  test  the  courage  of  the  neophytes  and 
their  power  of  resistance,  or  to  set  a mark  on  them 
by  which  they  will  know  each  other.  Dancing,  as 
Lucian  noted  when  he  wrote  ‘ there  is  no  mystery 
without  dancing,’  ® may  be  regarded  as  of  universal 
use  in  initiation  ceremonies,  if  we  include  under  it 
all  rhythmic  movements,  from  the  corroboris  in 
which  the  Australians  imitate  the  actions  and 
gestures  of  their  totems,  to  circumambulations 
(q.v.),  which  aim  at  drawing  a circle  to  separate 
the  two  worlds  (except  when  these  circumambula- 
tions are  a magic  ceremony  to  influence  the  course 
of  nature).  The  giving  of  a new  name  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  a new  language,  formed 
either  from  archaic  expressions  or  turns  of  speech, 
or  from  everyday  words  which  are  given  a new  in- 
tonation. Again,  we  must  notice  the  frequent  re- 
course to  communion,  through  which  the  neophytes, 
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by  partaking  of  the  food  of  the  initiated,  become 
assimilated  with  them,  or,  in  the  case  of  sacrifice, 
with  the  gods  themselves. 

(3)  Communication  of  the  sacra. — The  communi- 

cation of  the  sacra  is  at  once  the  complement  and 
the  essential  object  of  the  admission  rites.  It 
includes  : (a)  exhibitions,  (6)  actions,  and  (c)  in- 
structions— a threefold  distinction  already  made 
by  the  ancients  (at  Eleusis  : ra  SeiKi/vu^m,  ‘ what 
is  shown  ’ ; rd.  Sp(t>/j,eva,  ‘ what  is  done  ’ ; and  ra. 
XeySfieva,  ‘ what  is  said ’).  {a)  The  exhibitions  in- 

clude magical  or  evocatory  instruments  (amulets, 
charms,  relics,  the  churingas  of  the  Australians, 
certain  shells,  the  rattle  of  the  American  Indians 
and  Negroes,  the  contents  of  the  medicine  bags, 
the  cithern  of  the  Egyptians,  the  fan,  the  cist, 
the  tympanum  of  the  Greeks)  ; representational 
and  symbolic  objects  (various  images  and  effigies, 
masks,  animals,  ears  of  corn,  etc. ) ; or  pictures 
representing  the  adventures  of  superhuman  beings 
or  scenes  from  the  other  world.  In  this  way  the 
novice  gets  to  know  the  inh.abitants  of  this  higher 
world,  to  familiarize  or  identify  himself  with  them, 
and  to  live  their  life,  (h)  The  performances  vary 
according  to  the  goal  aimed  at,  but  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  those  whose  object  is  initiation 
properly  so  called,  and  which  are  performed  only 
once  for  each  neophyte,  and  those  which  are  re- 
peated periodically  and  form  the  essential  aim  of 
the  institution.!  'pjig  instruction,  which  often 
comprises  several  grades  or  degrees,  bears  of 
necessity  on  what  the  neophytes  are  to  gain  by 
initiation,  but  it  generally  extends  to  other  matters 
than  the  explanation  of  rites  and  the  teaching  of 
formulae.  It  includes  the  communication  of  the 
real  name  of  divine  personages,  theogonies,  and 
cosmogonies,  mythical  history,  common  law,  the 
exercise  of  certain  arts,  moral  and  social  obliga- 
tions, tabus,  and  marriage  laws. 

Among  the  Basutos,  the  initiated  are  adjured  to  ' be  men,  fear 
theft,  fear  adultery,  honour  your  father  and  mother,  obey  your 
chiefs.’ 2 Here  we'  are  reminded  of  the  laws  attributed  to  Triv- 
tolemus,  and  said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  carved  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Eleusis  : ‘ To  honour  one’s  parents,  to  worship  the 
gods  by  offerings,  and  not  to  eat  flesh.’ s 

The  revelations  may  even  include,  under  pres- 
sure of  a more  advanced  state  of  culture,  a sup- 
posed rational  interpretation  of  vulgar  beliefs,  or 
even  a religious  philosophy  agreeing  with  the  most 
advanced  philosophical  views  of  the  time.  In  any 
case,  this  instruction  is  protected  by  the  obligation 
of  secrecy,  which  the  neophyte  cannot  infringe 
without  laying  himself  open  to  the  gravest  conse- 
quences. But,  as  Seneca  says,  speaking  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  time,  the  secrecy  could  apply  only 
to  the  sacra,  i.e.  to  the  forraulse  of  incantation, 
the  esoteric  explanation  of  symbols,  and  the  signs 
by  which  the  initiated  recognized  each  other ; it 
could  not  cover  philosophical  precepts,  if  philo- 
sophy there  was,  liecause  they  were  current  among 
the  uninitiated  also.'* 

(4)  Reintegration  rites. — It  is  only  very  rarely 
that  the  initiated  can  remain  for  ever  in  the  realm 
of  the  sacred.  By  some  means  or  other  lie  has  to 
renew  his  relations  with  the  ordinary  world.  But 
he  does  not  return  in  exactly  the  same  st.ate  as  he 
went  away.  Since  lie  reappears  laden  with  mystic 
influences,  which  are,  of  course,  dangerous  for  the 
uninitiated,  he  has  to  be,  so  to  speak,  ‘ detabuized  ’ 
and  readmitted  to  his  original  sphere.  He  has, 
for  a certain  period,  to  submit  to  rules  of  silence 
and  abstinence,  and,  yet  more,  he  must,  in  his  now 
character,  jiretend  to  have  forgotten  all  about  his 

1 Perhaps  some  such  distinction  is  alluded  to  in  Hum.  Hymn 
fo  iemcfiir,  481,  where  the  author  seems  to  mention  successively 
‘ initiationinto  ’ and_  ‘ participation  in’  the  mysteries:  "Os  S’ 
aTeXr)5  leptiv,  os  t’  eppopos  (cf.  Goblet  d’Alviella,  Eleusinia, 
Paris,  1003,  p,  (10). 

- E.  Casalis,  Les  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1S60,  p.  2!d. 

2 Jerome,  ndv.  looinianum.  ii.  14. 

4 Seneca,  Ep.  xcv. 


previous  existence  and  re-learn  everything  con- 
nected with  ordinary  life. 

In  the  Congo,  he  must  pretend  that  he  cannot  either  walk  or 
eat  by  himself,  and  he  has  to  be  fed  like  a new-born  infant.  1 u 
Virginia,  he  has  to  learn  the  language  of  his  tribe  all  over  again. 
In  New  Guinea,  he  has  to  go  backwards  into  his  house.  Among 
the  Brahmans,  he  throws  his  old  garments  into  the  river  and 
puts  on  new  ones. 

These  precautions  are  only  transitor5g  yet  a man 
who  has  once  been  initiated  is,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  subjected  to  a special  and  more  or  less 
strict  discipline.  Sometimes  he  bears  a special 
mark  or  wears  special  garments  or  insignia,  as, 
e.g.,  the  cord  worn  by  the  Brahmans,  tlie  white 
dress  of  the  Essenes  and  Pytliagoreans,  etc.  ; 
he  must  also  respect  certain  tabus  and  avoid 
certain  localities.  In  every  case  he  gains  great 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  ^^'hen 
one  has  visited  the  infernal  regions,  even  though 
it  is  only  after  the  manner  of  Dante,  some  trace  of 
it  always  remains. 

Literature. — H.  Webster,  Primitive  Secret  Societies,  New 
York,  1908 ; A.  van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de  passage,  Paris,  1909  ; 
H.  Schutz,  Altersklassen  tend  Mdnnerhiinde,  Berlin,  1902 ; 
Andrew  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  London,  1SS7 ; 
J.  G.  Frazer,  do.  1900,  ii. ; L.  Frobenius,  Masken  und 

Geheimiiinde  Afrikas,  Halle,  1898 ; W.  Robertson  Smith, 
Religion  of  the  Semites'^,  Ijondon,  1894  ; F.  Cumont,  Les 
Religions  orientales  dans  le  paganisms  romain,  Paris,  I'JOC 
(Eng.  tr.,  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Peeqanism,  Cliicago, 

1011)-  Goblet  D’Alviella. 

INITIATION  (Buddhist). — i.  Forms  of  initia- 
tion.— Admission  to  the  Buddhist  Order  (samglta) 
is  gained  by  two  forms  of  initiation,  a lower, 
pravrajyct  (Pali,  pnbbajjd),  and  a higher,  upasam- 
padd,  though  the  former  is  only  preparatory  to  the 
latter  and,  in  fact,  a probationary  part  of  it. 

(a)  Pravrajyd  means  ‘ going  out  ’ ; and  by  this 
ceremony  one  goes  out  from  a prior  state  of  life, 
either  from  the  worldly  life  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  person,  or  from  a monastic  life  in  the  case 
of  one  changing  to  another  faith.  This  is  in  a 
certain  way  analogous  with  the  Brahmauical  initia- 
tion (upanaijana)oy  which  a boy  is  admitted  to  a 
teacher’s  hermitage  (dirama  [ly.'y.])  in  order  to  live 
with  him  {antevdsm)  as  a brahmachdrin.  With 
the  Buddhists  a layman  is  thereby  admitted  to  the 
Order,  and  is  henceforth  obliged  to  live  with  a 
preceptor,  without  whose  directions  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  anything.  The  lowest  limit  of  age 
is  eight,  children  under  that  age  being  ineligible. 
With  this  ordination  the  child  begins  his  life  as  a 
‘ homeless  one  ’ (pravrajita,  pabbajita),  and  is  called 
a irdmanera  (sdmanera),  ‘novice.’  The  period  of 
novitiate  lasts  for  twelve  years,  and,  in  the  case  of 
one  initiated  at  eight,  his  higher  ordination  takes 
place  only  in  his  twentieth  year. 

(b)  Upasampadd  means  ‘ arrival,’  and  is  the 
entry  into  the  circle  of  the  fully  accredited  mem- 
bers of  the  samglia.  This  second  and  full  ordina- 
tion is  never  conferred  on  a novice  under  twenty 
years  of  age  ; but,  if  he  receives  the  pravi  ajtjd 
ordination  at  or  after  twenty,  and  is  otherwise 
projierly  qualiiied,  he  can  proceed  at  once  to  the 
upasampadd.  One  who  has  gone  through  the 
upasampadd  is  lienceforth  an  upasampanna  bhik- 
sti  (‘fully  ordained  mendicant’),  and  will  be 
called,  after  ten  years’  standing,  a sthavirn  (t/iera), 
‘elder,’  elders  only  being  allowed  to  instruct 
others,  that  is,  to  become  an  upddhgdya  [iipaj- 
jhdya),  ‘ preceptor,’  or  an  dchdrya  (dcfiariya), 
‘ tutor.’  Those  wlio  cannot  as  yet  be  named 
‘elders’  are  called  daharas  (‘small  teachers’), 
according  to  I-tsiug.* 

The  names,  iramana  (Pali,  .samana),  ‘one  i)er- 
forming  austerity,  ascetic,’  b/iiksu  (Pali,  bhikkhu), 
‘ one  begging,  mendicant,’  and  especially  Sdkyapn- 
triya  irumana  {sdkyaputfiyasamnna),  ‘.an  ascetic 
belonging  to  the  sou  of  the  i^dkyn  tribe,’  arc  aji- 

1 I-tsing,  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion  as  practised  in 
India,  tr.  J.  Takakiisu,  Oxford,  1S9U,  p.  104. 
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plied  to  all  the  members  of  the  Order  except  the 
laity,  though,  strictly  speaking,  these  terms  can 
be  applied  to  the  elders  only,  for  no  one  can  be 
designated  an  ascetic  or  a mendicant  until  he  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  upasampada  and  becomes 
himself  responsible  for  such  a mode  of  life. 

While  the  pravrajyd  resembles  the  initiation 
(iipanayana)  to  the  first  stage  of  the  Bralimanic 
life,  the  upasampada  makes  the  Buddhist  system 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Brahmans.  Com- 
ing of  age  and  finishing  his  study,  a bramachdrin 
becomes  a snataka  ( ‘ bathed  ’)  and  returns  to  house- 
hold life  (grhastha),  whereas  a iramanera  becomes 
by  the  upasampada  a sthnvira,  a full  member  of 
tlie  Order,  or  a hlukm  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  corresponding  to  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of 
the  Bralimanic  life,  i.e.  sannyasin,  an  ascetic. 

2.  Particulars  of  initiation. — (a)  The  pravrajyd 
ordination  chiefly  consists  of  (1)  the  investment 
■with  a yellow  robe,  (2)  a tonsure,  (3)  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Three  Refuges  (saranattaya),  and  (4) 
the  imparting  of  the  Ten  Precepts  (dasasikkhd- 
paddni). 

A lay  person  desiring  to  enter  the  Buddhist 
Order  first  chooses  a vihdra  (‘monastery’),  ap- 
proaches an  elder  living  therein  (bringing  with 
him  a suit  of  yellow  robes),  and  requests  to  be 
initiated.  The  elder  invests  him  with  the  robe, 
and  instructs  him  to  keep  the  Three  Refuge  creed 
by  rejieating  it ; 

‘ I take  refuge  with  the  Buddha,  I take  refuge  with  the 
Religion,  I take  refuge  with  the  Order.  For  the  second  time  I 
take  refuge  with  the  Buddha.  For  the  third  time  I take  refuge 
with  the  Buddha,’  etc. 

After  this  the  candidate  is  again  taught  to 
adhere  to  the  Ten  Precepts  (dasasikkhdpadani) : 

‘ Abstinence  from  taking  life.  Abstinence  from  taking  what 
is  not  given,  Abstinence  from  impure  practices.  Abstinence 
from  telling  a lie.  Abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  Absti- 
nence from  eating  out  of  time.  Abstinence  from  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  seeing  shows.  Abstinence  from  the  appiication  of 
perfume,  incense,  etc..  Abstinence  from  the  use  of  a high  or 
large  couch  or  seat.  Abstinence  from  receiving  gold  and  silver." 
So  far  the  ceremony.  Henceforth  the  novice  lives 
with  his  preceptor  and  acts  under  the  latter’s 
supervision  until  he  is  fully  qualified  for  the  next 
ordination. 

The  pravrajyd  is  in  reality  a preparatory  cere- 
mony by  which  one  enters  into  the  probationary 
course  of  the  priestly  life.  Without  tliis  course  of 
novitiate  one  cannot  proceed  to  the  higher  Order, 
the  relation  between  a irdmanera  and  a iramarm 
being  analogous  to  that  between  deacon  and  priest 
in  the  Anglican  Church. 

(6)  The  upasampadd  ordination  is  not  so  simple 
as  the  pravrajyd,  since  it  involves  the  fullest  pos- 
sible enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the  Buddhist 
Order  and  the  final  registry  of  the  right  of  seniority 
among  the  younger  brethren.  Every  step  of  the 
ordination  has  to  be  performed  before  a chapter  of 
fully  equipped  elders,  the  number  of  the  members 
being  in  this  case  at  least  ten.^  An  eccle.siastical 
vote  of  the  chapter  of  elders  is  called  kammavdchd, 
and  there  are  two  forms  of  arriving  at  a resolu- 
tion : (1)  a summary  decision  (dattidutiyakam- 
ma),  in  which  a resolution  is  arrived  at  by  the 
first  reading,  and  (2)  a decision  by  the  third 
reading  {iiattichatutthakamma).^  In  the  upasam- 
padd ordination  all  questions  are  decided  by  three 
readings.  The  method  of  voting  is  very  simple. 
Those  who  assent  remain  silent,  while  those  who 
dissent  speak  out.  Occasionally,  however,  when 
there  are  dividing  opinions  in  case  of  a difficult 
question,  the  chapter  has  recourse  to  the  use  of 
voting  slips  (saldkd),  which  are  divided  in  colours, 
generally  white  and  black,  but  sometimes  of  several 
different  colours.  The  time  generally  chosen  for 
holding  the  ordination  is  the  full-moon  day  of 
Vaisakha  (April-May),  and  the  three  successive 
1 SEE  xiii.  [ISSl]  175.  2 /ft.  p.  leg. 


days  of  quarters  of  the  moon.'  The  proceedings 
are  as  follou  s. 

First  a preliminary  examination  of  tb»  candidate  takes  place 
A novice  is  brought  by  a tutor  before  the  president  of  the 
chapter,^  and  an  upddhydya,  (updjjhdya,  ‘ preceptor  ’)  is 
appointed  for  the  candidate.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  assembl.v 
comes  up  as  a second  tutor,  or,  rather,  witness.  By  the^ 
two  tutors  he  is  questioned  as  to  his  name,  his  preceptor's 
name,  his  bowl,  and  liis  robes.  All  being  well,  he  is  ordered 
to  stand  on  a certain  spot,  while  the  tutors  remain  before 
the  president,  and,  having  asked  the  peruiission  of  the 
chapter,  they  instruct  the  candidate  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
further  examine  him  as  to  bis  qualifications.  He  is  first  ques- 
tioned if  he  has  fany  such  diseases  as  leprosy  (iuffAa),  boils 
(yanda),  itch  (kildsa),  asthma  (xosa),  or  epilepsy  (apamdra). 
These  questions  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  is  asked  if 
he  is  a human  being  (maniLnna),  a male  (puma),  and  a free  man 
(bhujissa) ; if  he  is  free  from  debt  (anaria),  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service  (rdjabhata),  and  permitted  bj-  his  parents  (anufl- 
Vdta  mdtdpituhi) ; and,  further,  if  he  is  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty.  The  questions  as  to  the  state  of  the  howl,  and  the 
robes,  and  his  name  and  bis  preceptor’s  name,  are  also 
asked. 

This  strict  and  searching  examination  being  over, 
the  two  tutors  go  up  to  the  president  of  the  cliapter 
and  report  the  result,  and  then  the  candidate  is 
called  out  [dgachc/Jidhi  or  ehi).^  Thereupon  he 
comes  out  and  stands  between  the  two  tutors  and 
sa5's  : ‘ Venerable  sirs,  I ask  the  cliapter  to  confer 
upon  me  the  upasampadd.  Have  pity  on  me  and 
lift  me  up  (ullumpetu).’  He  repeats  this  request 
three  times. 

Now  the  tutors  repeat  the  above  examinations 
once  more  before  tlie  assembly,  and  finally  a motion 
(iiatti)  is  projiosed  publicly  with  the  words : 

‘ This  Naga  desires  the  upasampadd  under  the  venerable 
Tissa.  He  is  free  from  disqualifications  (antarayikd  dhammd). 
If  any  of  the  venerable  chapter  approves  the  ordination  of  the 
candidate,  let  him  be  silent ; but  if  any  objects,  let  him  speak." 

This  motion  also  is  repeated  three  times.  If  all 
are  silent,  the  president  declares  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  carried.^  As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  are 
over,  the  shadow  of  the  sun  (chlvdyd)  must  be 
measured,  and  the  season  {utupamdna)  and  the 
division  of  the  day  (divasabhdga),  with  the  details 
of  the  assembly  (samgiti),  should  be  recorded. 

The  four  requisites  (nissayd)  for  a bhiksu  and 
the  four  interdicts  (akaraniydni)  must  be  minutely 
taught. 

The  four  requisites  are  (1)  food  collected  in  the  almsbowl 
(pvy^iydlopa-hhoiana') ; (2)  robes  made  of  rags  {paihsuktUa- 
chivara) ; (3)  lodging  at  the  foot  of  a tree  (rukkkamulasend- 
sana) ; and  (4)  cow's  urine  used  as  medicine  (putimutta-bkesajja). 
To  each  of  these  several  exceptions  are  given 

The  four  interdicts  are  (1)  sexual  intercourse  (methuna- 
dhamma) ; (2)  theft  (adinndddna) ; (3)  killing  (pdnatipdta) ; and 
(4)  a claim  of  superhuman  power  (uttarimanussadhamma).  To 
these  also  many  exceptions  are  allowed. 

With  the  instructions  as  to  these  two  series  of 
important  moral  precepts  the  ordination  comes  to 
an  end. 

3.  Training  of  the  initiated. — The  upasampadd 
ordination  confers  on  the  candidate  no  mystic 
power,  as  is  the  case  in  the  abhiseka  described 
below ; nor  is  it  regarded  as  an  indelible  Order 
imposed  upon  him,  for  one’s  free  will  is  always 
respected  in  the  Buddhist  Order.  But  the  upasam- 
padd ordination  alone  does  not  give  a man  freedom 
of  conduct,  for  he  has  further  to  Rve  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superiors  whom  he  has  chosen. 
The  superiors  are  generally  two,  one  being  the  pre- 
ceptor [upddhydya),  the  other  the  tutor  [dchdrya). 

1 The  full-moon  day  of  VaiSakha  is  the  day  of  the  Buddha’s 
parinibhdna ; see  Buddhaghosa’s  Samantapasddihd,  in  H. 
Oldenberg’s  Vinaya  Pitaka,  London,  1879-83,  iii.  283. 

2 An  elder  who  becomes  president  must  be  of  more  than  ten 

years’  standing  after  his  upasampada  ordination ; see  SEE 
xiii.  178.  . 

3 Cf.  ;Rigveda,  m.  viii.  4,  which  is  used  in  the  Brahmamc 
initiation  in  the  Grhyasutras.  The  first  verse,  Yuvd  suvdsali 
parivUa  dgdt,  etc.,’  is  recited  by  a candidate,  and  the  second 
verse,  Taiii  dhlrdsa  Kavaya  unnayanti,  etc.,  is  said  by  the 
teacher.  Ayachchhdhi-dgdt  and  ullumpeiu-unnayanti  are  in- 
teresting-. The  ordination  is  sometimes  called  ehi-bhilckku- 
pabbajjd,  ‘ come-priest-ordination  ’ (V.  Fausboll,  Dhamina- 
padam,  Copenhagen,  1855,  p.  119). 

4 SEE  xiii.  170. 
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The  duties  of  the  two  superiors  are  very  difficult  to 
define ; it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  draw  a line 
between  them.  Their  offices,  as  detailed  in  the 
MahCtvagga,  i.  25-33,*  are  exactly  identical.  Most 
jirobably,  as  the  general  purport  of  tlie  two  words 
indicates,  the  wpadhyaya  (preceptor)  is  responsible 
for  his  jjupil’s  study  of  the  sacred  texts,  while  the 
dchdrya  (tutor)  takes  charge  of  the  pupil  in  respect 
of  conduct.  The  latter  is  soinetimes  called  karmd- 
chdrya,  meaning,  most  probably,  a tutor  in  the 
ecclesiastical  act,  but  personally  a tutor  in  dis- 
cipline.^ 

Thus  an  upasampanna  bhiksu  is  dependent  on 
the  two  teachers.  Though  the  upddhydya  seems 
to  be  more  important  than  the  dchdrya,  contrary 
to  the  Brahmanic  usage,®  the  duty  of  giving  a 
nissaya  (dependence,  protection)  properly  belongs 
to  the  dchdrya.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  Buddha  in 
the  Vinaya  that  a hhiksu  after  the  upasampadd 
should  live  ten  years  in  dependence  (nissaya)  on  an 
dchdrya,  and  tliat  he  who  has  completed  his  tentli 
year  may  himself  give  a nissaya  to  others.*  Thus 
an  dchdrya  is  a proper  nissaya-da  ( ‘ giver  of  pro- 
tection ’),  and  his  protegd  is  nissaya-antevdsika 
(‘pupil  in  dependence’).  The  pupil  should  be 
regarded  as  a son,  and  the  tutor  should  be  looked 
up  to  as  a father.®  Yet  it  is  said  in  the  Vinaya  that 
a nissaya  will  cease  when  the  upddhyciya  and  the 
dchdrya  come  together.®  This  would  imply  that, 
though  a pupil  is  always  dependent  on  his  dchdrya, 
when  he  is  in  the  pre.sence  of  his  upddhydya  for 
instruction  or  otherwise  his  dependence  on  the 
dchdrya  would  cease  for  the  time  being. 

As  a hhikm  is  an  antevdsika  (‘dwelling  close  by 
pupil  ’)  towards  his  dchdrya,  so  he  is  sisaddhivihdrika 
(‘living  in  the  same  vihdra,  co-resident’)  towards 
his  upddhydya.  Of  the  two  superiors  one  is  some- 
thing like  a private  tutor  whose  duty  is  chielly 
towards  the  jirogress  of  morals,  while  the  other  is 
a professor  in  the  college  [vihdra)  who  is  mostly 
responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  jmpil. 

4.  Initiation  in  the  mystic  school  of  Buddhism 
(Japan). — The  mystic  doctrine  of  Buddhism  is 
imparted  only  by  the  abhiseka  (‘anointing’)  rite, 
which  is  important,  as  it  raises  one  above  the  level 
of  ignorance  and  reveals  the  real  state  of  nature. 
Through  this  one  can  witness  the  true  bodhichitta 
(‘mind  arising  from  perfect  knowledge’)  of  the 
Buddha,  unite  one’s  mind  with  it,  and  become 
blessed  and  enlightened.  An  dchdrya’s  sprinkling 
over  the  head  of  a novice  of  the  water  of  know- 
ledge (jndnodaka)  of  the  Mahavairochana  Buddha 
(one  of  the  Dhyanibuddhas)  is  at  once  symbolical 
of  dispelling  one’s  ignorance  and  one’s  sms.  The 
abhiseka  is  certainly  a reproduction  of  the  crowning 
of  Indian  Raj  as.  ^ 

In  contrast  to  the  ttpasctnipadd,  liturgical  ele- 
ments come  to  the  front,  which  are  considered  to 
ellect  a mystic  transmission  in  the  candidfite’s  mind 
and  person.  A new  name  is  always  given  to  the 
anointed  (abhisikta). 

In  the  Buddhist  abhiseka  tliero  are,  theoretically,  tho  three 
following  forms : (1)  the  abhiseka  of  signs  {mudrii) ; (2)  tho 
abhiseka  of  actions  (karma)-,  and  (3)  the  abhiseka  of  mind 
(chitta).  The  mudrd- abhiseka,  chiefly  consisting  of  finger  inter- 
twinings  symholical  of  actions,  is  a curtailed  form  of  initiation 
to  be  conferred  on  air  earnest  believer  who  is  short  of  means, 
whereas  the  chitta-abhiseka,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
speech  and  action,  is  conferred  only  on  a holy  personage  (dri/a- 
pudgala)  like  a Bodhisattva  (q.v.).  Tho  karma-abhiseka  is  tho 
ordinary  rite  which  an  dehdnja  performs  for  a fully  equipped 
pupil,  and  is  important  in  proportion  as  it  is  elaborate  in  details. 

karma-abhise.ka  is  again  ciivided  into  three  kinds  : (a)  tho 
abhiseka  for  forming  a sacred  connexion  {prafityabandha- 
abhiseka);  (b)  the  abhiseka  for  holding  a magical  power 


' SBE  xni.  161-180.  2 I-tsiiig,  tr.  Takakusn,  pp.  100, 19S. 

3 Achdrya  is  more  important ; Jlanu,  ii.  146  ; Yajiiavolkya,  i. 
36  : see  SBE  xiii.  179,  note. 

4 SBE  xiii.  179.  6 Ib.  .xiii.  179  ; T-tsing,  p.  104. 

0 SBE  xiii.  182. 

1 See  art.  Abiiujeka,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-24. 
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(vidyadhara-abhiseka) ; and  (c)  the  abhiseka  tor  transmitting 
the  law  (dharmcaaihchdra-abhiseka). 

These  ordinations  are  the  stages  of  training  in 
school.  Themostcommonofallistheprati'.'n'.'iii  h",  /-...'./  ' 
which  may  be  performed  for  any  person,  making  no  distil  ■ i 
whatever  of  qualilications,  either  good  or  bad  ; sometiim-,  cr.o 
is  forcibly  brought  to  the  ordination  hall  so  as  to  improv,;  O'.  /s 
character.  The  object  of  this  particular  rite  is  to  form  a sa.ro.i 
connexion  with  a Buddha  or  a saint  in  the  maiypila  (tiered 
diagram),  a fact  which  in  the  end  will  lead  one  to  perfect  k:.  .'  v- 
ledge.  Every  one  who  believes  in  the  mystic  doctrine  is  entitled 
to  receive  this  ordination.  During  tho  rite  the  candidate  is 
made  to  throw  a flower  over  the  sacred  inarylaia  pla-ted  b..-fore 
him.  It  the  flower  falis  on  a Buddha  or  a Bodhii  .t'.  a,  he  is 
considered  to  be  worthy  of  the  Buddha-gotra ; b..t,  ii  it  falls  -m 
the  outer  circle  of  the  vajra-kula,  as  on  Vinay.Ji  . hi  n.,;..,  i). 
he  is  not  ailowed  to  study  the  mystic  doctrine,  ilr.i.gh  A he 
present  day  there  is  no  strict  adherence  to  tiiis  n.I  ■.  liio 
vidhyadhara-abhiseka  is  a step  higher  than  the  pi  a'i'  - ..(.ni/ 

It  is  conferred  on  the  beet  qualified  pupils  who  are  i-i  ic  t ".  grr.-p 
the  highest  truth.  l'’ufyd(‘ science,’  especially  ‘occult  ,si  li.  c ) 
means  mantra  (‘incantations’),  stotra  (‘ praxis’),  . ..:i 
('  charms  ’),  and  rnudra  (‘  signs ’).  One  who  is  fs  --I'Scd  of  mis 
knowledge  is  called  vidyadhara  (‘holder  of  ocfult  - iei,.".- ’). 
An  dcharya  through  this  ordination  gives  his  .-elf  . t pupil 
permission  to  acquire  the  vidyd,  above  specifleii,  and  also  the 
kriyel,  a religious  achievement  such  ns  the  four  p '.u, ii 
(‘perfections’);  and  this  rite  is,  accordingly,  also  called  tho 
abhiseka  tor  the  position  of  a pupil  (iisyasthdna-abh  sekn). 
While  the  pratltyabandha-abhiseka  is  an  admission  to  Uie 
mystic  circle,  the  vidyadhara-abhiseka  is  an  introduction  to 
the  mystic  doctrine,  and  is  therefore  placed  much  higher  than 
tho  pratUyabandha.  Still  higher  in  grade  is  the  dharma- 
snihchdra-abhiseka,  which  gives  one,  not  the  position  of  a pupil, 
but  the  position  of  a teacher,  especially  a transmitter  of  tho 
mystic  doctrine.  The  name  means,  therefore,  the  transmission 
of  the  teaching  (dharmasaihchdra  or  Sdsanasaihehdra),  but 
sometimes  it  is  calied  the  dchdryastha  na-abhiseka  (theabhis,  k '. 
tor  the  position  of  a teacher).  This  ordination  is  not  c.-.nforred 
on  a bhiksu  under  fiftyyearsof  age,  however  well  qualifl.  i h.' 
may  be.  This  was  in  any  case  the  rule  set  forth  by  Kukai,  ;he 
founder  of  the  Japanese  school  of  mystic  Buddhism. 

5.  The  ceremonial  of  the  Buddhist  abhiseka. — 
The  object  of  tho  abhisekas  as  specilied  is  to  create 
(a)  an  ideal  religious  personage,  (b)  an  ideal  religious 
scliolar,  and  (c)  an  ideal  religious  instructor.  Con- 
sequently the  rules  of  the  religious  ])erformance 
prejiaratory  to  tlie  abhiseka  (saniaya-sila)  are  very 
minute  and  strict.  By  the  samaya  practice  tlie 
candidate  should  produce  a believing  mind  (‘faith’), 
a compassionate  mind  (‘ comj.iassion ’),  deep  projhd 
(‘wisdom’),  and  a great  bodhi-chitta  (‘mind  arising 
from  perfect  knowledge’),  and  remain  firm  in  de- 
termination. Samaya  means  ‘ agreement,’  ‘ union,’ 

‘ communion,’  and  the  samaya-iila  is  intended  to 
keep  a man  in  communion  with  the  JIah.avairochana 
Buddha.  Through  the  efficacy  of  this  preparatory 
performance  the  candidate  now  assumes  the  position 
of  the  Buddha-son,  Vajrasattva,  and  enters  into  the 
hall  of  ordination  (Pali,  slmdmandala). 

Among  the  chief  objects  in  use  during  this  rite 
are  a tooth-stick  symbolizing  the  cleansing  of 
passion  and  sins,  a bundle  of  vajra  threads  in" five 
colours  representing  the  five  Buddhas  in  union,  a 
pot  of  the  holy  vajra  water  indicating  the  firm 
determination  to  seek  bodhi  (‘supreme  knowledge’), 
and  so  on.  This  ended,  the  dchdrya  blesses  tho 
candidate  and  covers  his  eyes,  meaning  to  shut  the 
gate  of  evils  so  as  to  open  tho  divine  eye.  He  is 
now  led  into  the  room  of  ordination  with  his  eyes 
covered,  and  is  made  to  throw  a llower  as  before 
described,  his  object  of  worship  being  determined 
in  this  way.  Afterwards  he  is  allowed  to  gazo 
on  this  sacred  mandala.  He  is  then  led  into  tho 
terrace  of  Bodhi  (bodhi-manda),  and  is  ni.ade  to  sit. 
in  the  padnuisana  fashion  or  on  a lotus  seat,  and 
wear  a diadem  of  the  five  Buddhas  (raina-mukuia) 
.and  a necklace  (/inra).  Theae/iarya  sprinkles  over 
his  head  tho  holy  water  of  knowledge  from  five 
jars  (paheha-kundaka),  and  furnishes  him  with 
several  things,  such  as  .a  wheel  (chakra)  and  a 
conch-shell  (iahkha).  While  tho  abhiseka  is  still 
going  on,  a homa  rite  is  performed,  in  which  a 
sacred  lire  is  lighted  to  burn  all  the  past  sins  of 
tho  candidate. 

Each  ceremony  is  performed  twice,  first  for  the 
garbhakoiadhdtumandala  (or  dharmadhdtu),  and 
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then  for  the  vajradhcdumandfiln,  or  vice,  versa. 
Without  entering  into  details  of  these  mandalas, 
it  will  be  sutlicient  to  say  that  those  two  are  quite 
different  in  Japan,  whereas  in  Nepal  tlie  distinc- 
tion is  very  vague,  one  mnydala  serving  for  the 
other,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  two  separate 
names. 

The  description  here  given  follows  the  practices 
of  the  Japanese  mantra  school  which  were  originally 
taught  in  China,  by  Subhakara  Siifaha,  an  Indian 
acharya,  who  was  active  in  China  A.D.  716-724, 
and  which  were  brought  to  Japan  by  Kukai  (A.D. 
774-835).^  The  tradition  on  the  whole  is  no  doubt 
much  older  than  that  in  Nepal. 

6.  The  pravrajya  rites  (Nepal). — 

In  the  Nepalese  abhixeka,  called  the  pravrajydvrata,^  the 
initiation  of  the  Nepalese  hanra  (Skr.  vandya,  ‘ worthy  of 
honour,  priest’^  is  again  different  from  those  given  above.  A 
(juni  (teacher)  in  charge  of  the  candidate  prepares  a pot  (Jcalaia) 
full  of  water  and  puts  into  it  a lotus  made  of  gold.  Five  con- 
fections, five  flowers,  five  drugs,  threads  of  five  colours,  etc., 
are  properly  provided.  The  candidate  sits  in  the  vajrusana 
fashion  before  the  pot  and  the  four  sacred  maridalas  specially 
provided.  He  repeats  the  formula  of  the  Three  Refuges,  and 
the  first  day's  service  is  over.  On  the  second  day  the  candidate 
sits  on  the  avastikdsana,  and  the  guru  gives  him  (1)  the  vajra 
rak^a  (‘protection’)  by  placing  a vajra  on  his  head;  (2)  the 
loha  (‘  iron  ’)  rak^d  by  placing  three  iron  padlocks  on  the  belly 
and  on  the  two  shoulders;  and  (3)  the  agni  (‘fire’)  ruk^d  by 
placing  a wine-cup  (surdpdtra)  on  his  head.  Then  comes  (4) 
the  kalata-ahtii^eka,  in  which  the  holy  water  is  sprinkled  over 
his  head.  The  ndyaka  hanra  (head  priest)  of  the  vihdra 
(‘monastery’)  now  comes  to  him  and  puts  a silver  ring  on  the 
linger  of  the  pupil.  To  the  sound  of  a bell  he  sprinkles  rice  on 
the  pupil  and  on  the  images  of  the  protecting  deities.  On  the 
third  day,  all  necessary  preparations  being  made,  the  pupil  sits 
again  on  the  svastikdsana  and  performs  worship  of  the  gmti 
mavdala,  the  chaitya  (‘  memorial  tope  ’),  the  Three  Treasures 
(Tn-ratna,  i.e.  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Saiiigha),  and  the  prajtld- 
pdramitd  text,  and,  lastly,  he  receives  the  Ten  Precepts,  lie  is 
again  given  three  rak.jds,  invested  with  a robe,  and  tonsured  by 
a barber.  Thereupon  a diadem  of  the  five  Buddhas  is  put  on 
his  head,  and  the  holy  water  is  sprinkled  on  it,  mantras  being 
repeated  all  the  while.  With  an  offering  (pujd)  the  ceremony 
comes  to  an  end,  and  a new  Buddhist  name  is  given  to  him. 

Though  mandalas,  five-coloured  threads,  the  holy 
water,  and  the  diadem  of  the  live  Buddhas  are  in 
common  with  the  Japanese  abhiscka,  the  Nepalese 
rite  is  more  Hindu  in  its  appearance.  The  cere- 
mony of  initiation  in  Tibet  is  generally  similar  to 
that  of  the  southern  Buddhists.^  The  vinaya 
school  in  Japan  also  mainly  follow  southern 
Buddhism  in  their  ordination.  The  abhiseka 
belongs  only  to  the  mantra  school  of  the  mystic 
Buddhism. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  art. 
see  F.  Spiegel,  Karmavdkyam,  Bonn,  1S41 ; J.  F.  Dickson, 
‘Kammavaca,’  in  JRAS,  1876,  pp.  1-lG ; T.  \A/.  Rhys  Davids 
and  H.  Oldenberg,  Vinaya  Texts,  i.  (SBB  xiii.  [1881]) ; R.  C. 
Childers,  Diet,  of  the  Pali  Lang.,  London,  1875,  pp.  305 f., 
532,  180  f. ; H.  Kern,  Man.  of  Ind.  Buddhism  (.  = GIAJP  iii.  S), 
Strassburg,  1890,  pp.  76-79.  J.  TAKAKUSU. 

INITIATION  (Greek). — The  Greek  word  for 
‘initiation,’  TeXeri),  has  until  quite  recently  not 
been  rightly  understood.  The  lexicons  tell  us  that 
it  means  ‘ accomplishment,’  ‘ fultilment,’  ‘ attain- 
ing an  end,’  a tPKos  ; hence  a rite  of  accomplish- 
ment, hence  initiation  into  the  mysteries.  But  we 
are  left  uncertain  as  to  what  end  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  word  TeheT-q  is  derived  from  reXtta ; 
its  gist  is  best  seen  in  the  cognate  r^Xeios,  which 
means  ‘ full-grown.’  A xAeios  iiriros  is  a full-grown 
horse  as  contrasted  with  a foal.  A tA«os  dvrip  is 
a full-grown  man,  an  adult ; reher-g  is  the  rite  of 
the  first  human  accomplishment,  the  rite  of  growing 
up,  of  coming  to  maturity. 

This  meaning  of  reXerp  is  very  clearly  shown 
in  the  myth  of  the  Proetids  told  us  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  ii.  2).  The  daughters  of  Preetus,  king  of 

1 The  above  account  of  the  abhiscka  was  furnished  by  S. 
Yoshida,  who  himself  went  through  the  rite  with  the  object  of 
studyini;  the  mystic  doctrine. 

See  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Religion  and  Literature  of  the  Nepalese 
Buddhists,  xv.,  London,  1874,  p.  212  ; L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism 
of  Tibet,  London,  1805,  p.  179,  note  8. 

3 See  ‘Tibetan’  section  below,  and  Waddell,  173-185, 


Tiryns,  went  mad  and  ranged  over  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  finally  cured  by  the  soothsayer 
IMelamims,  who  healed  them  by  a ritual  daiii  e, 
and  eventually  mariied  one  of  tlieiu.  The  lime 
when  they  went  mad  i.s  mo  L iiisu  uctive  : ‘ wlien 
they  had  grown  to  maturity’  iu.'s  ireXtid^diiaar). 
The  reason  tvhy  they  went  mad  is  equally  so  : 
‘they  refused  the  maturity  rites  of  Dionysos’  (rds 
Aiovutrov  reXeras  oi  Karedlxorro).  It  is  not  safe  to 
grow  up  without  the  orthodox  rites  of  maiiirity  ; 
the  crisis  is  momentous,  and  needs  rites  de  passage. 
Not  only  baptism  is  needed,  but  confirmation. 

Another  version  of  the  story  given  by  Apollo- 
dorus says  that  the  maidens  went  mad  because 
they  held  the  image  of  Hera  cheap.  Hera  was 
worshijiped  in  three  forms  : as  child  (irais),  as  full- 
grown  woman  (reXela),  and  as  widovv  {xvpa] ; slie 
represented  the  three  stages  of  a woman’s  life. 
This  explains  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  Pne- 
tids.  The  maidens  who  are  healed  by  initiation 
are  immediately  married.  Maniage,  in  fact,  is 
the  sign-manual  of  niatuiity.  A boy  among 
primitive  peoples  cannot  take  a wife  till  he  has 
been  initiated.  In  some  cases  initiation  is  not 
complete  till  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
This  explains  the  statement  of  Pollux  (iii.  .‘XS) : 
‘ The  married  are  ni.ature  ’ — rlXeioi  of  yeyapyKdTes. 
This  explains  also  why  to  the  (.Ireeks  the  Danaids 
both  were  ‘uninitiated  in  marriage’  {areXels  ydyov) 
and  became  the  prototypes  of  those  who  were  ‘ un- 
initiated’ in  the  Mysteries.  To  the  Greeks,  as  in 
the  English  Prayer-Book,  marriage  is  ‘ an  excellent 
mystery.’ 

Initiation  rites  will  be  discussed  under  the  he.ad 
of  Mysteries  (Greek).  All  that  concerns  us  here  is 
to  grasp  the  important  fact  th.at  the  primal  reXer^, 
or  initiation  rite,  was  the  rite  of  maturity.  This 
rite  was,  of  course,  carefully  concealed  from  the 
immature,  and  in  sex  rites  from  the  uninitiated 
sex.  Therein  resided  the  mystery,  which  was 
indeed  the  social  sanctity  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

How  little  ‘mysterious’  in  our  .sense  the  rite  of 
maturity  was  is  seen  from  a marble  relief,  prob- 
ably funerary,  now  in  the  Central  ^luseum  at 
Athens,  and  dating  about  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  A 
matronly  figure  seated  on  a decorated  chair  is 
inscribed  ‘Increase’  (EiriKTycris).  Before  her,  on  a 
base,  is  a statue  of  ‘Fertility’  (Evdgvia],  who 
carries  a basket  of  fruit.  Behind  ‘ Fertility,’  on  ,a 
Doric  pillar,  is  a goddess  of  the  Artemis  tyi>e. 
Near  her  in  the  field  is  the  inscription  TeXeri), 
‘Rite  of  Maturity.’  Whether  this  refers  to  the 
figure  on  the  pillar  or  to  the  whole  scene  is  not 
very  clear.  What  is  clear  is  that  TeXeTi),  ‘ Initia- 
tion or  Maturity  Rite,’  stands  both  for  the  fer- 
tility of  man  and  for  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
for  behind  the  figure  on  the  jiillar  is  a gi'eat  tree 
w’ith  a fillet  hanging  from  one  bough  and  round 
the  stem  a snake,  the  emblem  of  the  fertility  of 
the  ground.  According  to  ancient  thinking,  the 
same  rite  promotes  and  protects  the  maturity  of 
man  and  of  nature.  In  the  light  of  this  conception 
Ave  understand  Avhy  the  great  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
were  a festival  of  sowing.  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  TeXeri)  stands  on  a gravestone  we  understand 
those  hopes  of  immortality  which  centred  round  the 
Mysteries.  Death  was  a rite  de  passage  to  a new’ 
life.  ‘ It  is  soAvn  a natural  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.’  ‘Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
soAvest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die’  (1  Co 

1544.  SG). 

Literature. — For  Greek  initiation  rites  see  Mysteries  (Greek) 
and  Kouretes  ; for  possible  survivals  of  initiation  rites  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kouretes  and  the  Mj-th  of  Zagreus,  J.  E. 
Harrison,  Themis,  Cambridg:e,  1912,  pp.  1-29  ; for  marriage  as 
an  initiation  rite,  J.  C.  Lawson,  Modern  Greek  Folklore,  do. 
1910,  p.  690 ; for  the  Danaids  as  unmarried  and  uniniti.ated,  j.  E. 
Harrison,  Proleg.  to  Study  of  Gr.  Bcl.'^,  do.  1908,  p.  CIS ; for 
death  as  initiation  rite,  R.  Hertz,  ‘ La  Representation  collective 
de  la  inort,’  in  ASoo  x.  [1905-06]  48 ; for  sculptured  relief  of 
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TeXerrj,  A.  B.  Cook,  ^eus,  Cambridge,  1913,  p.  635,  fig.  407 ; for 
survivals  of  initiation  rites  in  the  customs  of  the  Greek  Ephebeia, 
Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  ‘Eplifehe.’ 

J.  E.  Harrison. 

INITIATION  (Hindu). — The  ceremony  of 
initiation,  or  girding  witli  the  sacred  thread,  is 
considered  one  of  the  mo.st  important  events  in  tlie 
life  of  a young  Hindu.  Before  it  lie  is,  umhir  the 
ancient  Sanskrit  law,  equal  to  a low-horn  Sudra, 
but  the  investiture  is  supposed  to  confer  a spiritual 
birth  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  reckoned  a member 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  tliese  are  therefore  called 
the  ttvice-born  (dvija).  It  appears  probable  that 
the  original  meaning  of  this  Indian  custom  has 
been  preserved  in  those  celebrations  which  take 
place  among  wild  tribes  all  over  the  world  at  the 
time  when  a youth  attains  puberty,  the  Indian 
notion  of  a spiritual  re-birth,  or  beginning  of  a new 
life,  being  present  at  many  of  these  ceremonies. 
The  Brahmanical  law  of  India  seems  to  liave  nar- 
rowed the  original  meaning  and  importance  of  the 
custom  by  converting  it  into  an  ‘ introduction  ’ 
(Skr.  upanayana)  to  the  future  teacher,  but  the 
extension  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  to  many 
non-Brahmanical  castes  was  retained,  and  the  now 
prevailing  neglect  of  the  course  of  sacred  studies 
prescribed  for  the  young  novice  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  from  an  early  period  even  among 
the  Brahmans.  The  Sanskrit  law-books  and  the 
Gfhyasutras  (domestic  rules)  are  jirolix  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  rite  of  upanayana,  the  principal 
part  of  which  consists  in  the  communication  of  an 
ancient  Sanslcrit  prayer  (gdyatri)  to  the  novice  by 
his  futtire  teacher,  and  in  the  investiture  of  the 
boy  with  a girdle  wliich  he  puts  round  his  waist, 
and  with  the  sacred  thread  which  he  carries  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  performance  of  this  rite  is 
enjoined  in  general  for  a Brahman  in  his  eighth 
year,  for  a Ksatriya  in  his  eleventh,  and  for  a 
Vaiiya  in  his  twelfth.  After  initiation  the  youth 
has  to  live  at  the  house  of  his  spiritual  teacher, 
studying  the  Veda  under  him,  obeying  his  com- 
mands, begging  for  alms  on  his  behalf,  and  collect- 
ing fuel  for  his  lire.  The  period  of  studentship 
lasts  for  twelve  years,  or  until  the  student  has 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  and  it  termin- 
ates with  another  ceremony  called  samdvartana 
(‘retiun’).  The  expense  incurred  by  initiating  a 
boy  is  defrayed  by  his  parents,  and  after  their 
death  it  becomes  a charge  on  the  inheritance. 

At  the  present  day  the  rite  of  upanayana  is  per- 
formed by  Brahmans  and  other  high  castes  all 
over  India,  and  the  ancient  ceremonies  are  pre- 
served more  or  less  in  their  original  form.  Thus 
among  the  Madhva  class  of  Deshastli  Brahmans  in 
Dharwar  (Bombay  I'res. ) eight  is  the  usual  age 
for  a boy’s  thread-girding,  and  the  season  from 
mid-February  to  mid-July  is  the  right  time.  An 
astrologer  chooses  a lucky  day  for  the  ceremony, 
for  which  great  preparations  are  made,  the  house 
being  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  a porch  erected 
in  front  of  it,  with  posts  ornamented  with  twigs 
and  flowers,  an  altar  raised  facing  the  east,  and 
invitation  letters  sent  to  friends  and  kinsmen. 
The  lucky  day  having  arrived,  musicians  begin  to 
play  at  the  boy’s  house ; he  is  anointed  with  oil 
and  turmeric,  and  bathed ; a barber  shaves  his 
head,  leaving  three  or  five  locks,  according  as  he  is 
supposed  to  study  the  Bigveda  or  tlie  Yajurveda. 
He  is  then  taken  to  the  dining-hall,  where  liis 
mother  places  him  on  her  lap,  feeds  him,  and  for 
the  last  time  eats  from  the  same  plate  with  him. 
The  barber  shaves  the  boy  once  more,  leaving  only 
the  top-knot  on  his  head  ; he  is  bathed,  and  made 
to  sit  down  on  a low  wooden  stool  between  his 
parents,  and  the  Brrihman  priests  ])resent  chant 
eight  auspicious  hymns.  As  soon  as  the  ‘lucky 
moment’  lias  arrived,  the  musicians  raise  a loud 


noise,  the  guests  clap  their  hands,  and  the  Brahman 
priests  and  guests  throw  red  rice  over  the  boj-. 
The  priest  then  fonnally  j^ds  him  with  the  sacred 
thread,  one  part  of  wliich  rest-  on  the  boj-’s  left 
shoulder,  the  rest  falling  below  the  right  arm. 
A jiiece  of  deer-.skin  i^  tied  to  the  sacred  thread, 
and  a stall'  is  jilaced  in  hLs  hand.  Money  jircsents 
are  made  to  Brahman  priests,  and  fruits  and 
flowers  are  handed  round  among  the  gueils.  At 
noon  the  boy  is  made  to  say  his  midday  prayers,  and 
in  the  evening  his  evening  prayer.  He  asks  alms 
of  his  mother  in  Sanskrit,  and  afterwards  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  same  way  of  friends  and  kins- 
men. Each  drops  rice  and  silver  coins  into  the 
boy’s  cloth  wallet.  On  the  following  three  davs 
he  is  taught  to  say  his  regular  prayers,  and  is  made 
to  worship  the  sacred  lire.  On  the  fifth  day  he  is 
dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  taken  in  proces.sion  with 
music  to  a temple  in  the  village,  where  he  woislii]!' 
the  idol  and  returns  home.  Among  the  I’ara  'iJa 
Brahmans  of  Travancore,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  upanayana  consists  of  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  parts,  which  have  retained  their 
old  Sanskrit  names,  and  correspond  in  the  main 
to  the  ceremonies  in  vogue  at  Dharwar  as  above 
described.  The  actual  initiation,  however,  is  per- 
formed by  the  teacher  instructing  the  boy  in  the 
holy  gdyatri  prayer,  which  he  mutters  in  a low 
voice  so  that  the  assembled  throng  of  frieud.s  m.ay 
not  hear  it.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  father  who  mutters 
the  gdyatn  in  the  boy’s  right  ear,  whereas  it  rest.s 
with  the  priest  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire  and  to  ginl 
the  boy  with  the  sacred  thread.  The  initiation 
ceremony  entails  consider.able  expense  ; thus  it  is 
said  to  cost  40  to  100  r\i]>ees  among  the  Deshasth 
Brahmans  of  Bijapur,  and  20  to  50  rupees  among  the 
Patane  Prabhus  of  Poona.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  sacred  books  and  prayers  after  npana- 
yana  has  in  most  (aases  dwimlleil  down  to  a period 
of  a few  days,  but  the  juivilege  of  wearing  the 
s.acred  thread  continues  to  be  highly  prized.  In 
the  17th  cent,  the  valiant  Sivaji,  the  founder  of 
Mahratta  power,  on  account  of  his  low  origin  did 
not  venture  to  wear  the  sai'red  thread  till  his 
solemn  coronation  had  taken  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  customs  precisely  analogous  to  the  initiation 
of  the  Brahmans  are  found  to  occur  even  among 
those  castes  the  members  of  which  never  wear  the 
sacred  thread.  Thus  among  the  Agarvals  of  Poon.a 
it  is  customary  for  every  boy  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  to  prostrate  himself  once  before  his  teacher, 
who  presents  him  with  a wreath  of  flowers  and 
mutters  a sacred  verse  in  his  ear.  The  Kanphatas 
of  Cutch,  a religious  body,  give  e4orv  novice  a 
black  woollen  thread,  which  he  ties  round  Ins  nock 
with  a knot ; and  on  receiving  him  into  their  Order 
the  teacher  whispers  a certain  4'erse  into  his  ear. 

Literature. — J.  Jolly,  ‘ Uber  die  indisebe  Jiinglinji-jJWoilH.',’  in 
Jahrbitchd^rinter-nat.  Vi'reinitniiujfiir  vcrtih'irh.  Ju  chtS'iri\<.<  n- 
schaft^  Berlin,  1S97 ; A.  Hillebrandt,  Strass- 

burg',  1897;  The  of  Travancore^  1891,  vol.  i.,  llepoit; 

Bombay  Gazetteer^  passim.  J.  JoLLV. 

In  modern  practice  only  a few  of  the  initiatory 
or  purificatory  rites  {saniskura)  remain  in  force. 
In  the  case  of  a boy,  on  the  twelfth  or  on  some 
other  lucky  day  after  the  fortieth  from  birth  the 
naming  rite  (ndmalianna)  is  performed,  the  name 
being  regarded  as  a part  of  the  personality.  It  is 
selected  either  by  astrological  calculations,  by 
adoption  of  that  of  some  deceased  ancestor,  or  in 
other  ways.  In  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  after 
birth  comes  the  ‘food-giving’  rite  (annapnl.'^ana, 
in  W.  India  hotan),  at  which  boiled  milk  with  vice 
and  sugar  or  coarse  whcat-ilour  mixed  with  sug.ar 
and  clarified  butter  is  laid  on  a ruiiec  or  gold  plate 
and  given  to  the  child  by  the  maternal  nivcle  or 
by  some  other  near  relation  (7)(i  ix.  [I ',1011  pt.  i. 
p'.  35;  Censux  Jirportu,  Kashmir,  1911,  i.  145, 
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Central  Provinces,  1911,  i.  156;  W.  J.  Wilkins, 
Modern  Hinduism,  London,  1887,  p.  13).  This  is 
regarded  as  aii  initiation  into  caste,  and  the  child 
henceforth  is  supposed  to  observe  the  food  rules 
and  tabus  peculiar  to  his  group.  In  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  lower  Hindu  castes  and  tlie  Gonds 
(q.v.)  regard  the  ear-piercing  (Skr.  Jcarnavedlia, 
Hindi  Jcan-chhedan]  as  the  mark  of  admission  to 
the  caste  community.  It  is  generally  done  when 
the  child  is  four  or  live  years  old,  and  up  to  this 
time  he  or  she  is  not  considered  to  be  a member 
of  the  caste,  and  may  consequently  take  food  from 
any  one  (li.  V.  Russell,  Ethn.  Survey,  Central 
Provinces,  pt.  viii.  Allahabad,  1911,  p.  99 IF.). 

There  have  been  various  explanations  of  this 
rite.  F.  B.  Jevons  [Introd.  Hist.  Bel.,  London, 
1896,  p.  171  f.)  considers  it  to  be  a survival  of  the 
offering  of  blood  to  the  deity.  A.  E.  Crawley  (The 
Mystic  Bose,  London,  1902,  p.  135)  classes  it  ivith 
other  forms  of  savage  mutilation  : 

‘ When  we  find  that  the  mouth  and  lips,  the  teeth,  nose,  eyes, 
ears,  and  genital  organs  are  subjected  to  such  processes,  we 
may  infer  that  the  object  is  to  secure  the  safety  of  these  sense- 
organs,  by  what  is  practically  a permanent  amulet  or  charm.’ 

Russell  (op.  cit.  101)  suggests  that 
‘the  continuous  distension  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  by  women  and 
the  large  hole  made  is  supposed  to  have  some  sjunpathetio 
effect  in  opening  the  womb  and  making  child.birth  easy.’  In 
this  connexion  he  refers  to  the  horror  felt  by  women  if  the  flesh 
surrounding  the  hole  is  torn  by  accident  or  design.  In  such 
case  the  woman  has  to  undergo  a rite  of  purification  as  severe 
as  in  the  case  where  it  is  found  that  maggots  have  formed  in  a 
wound  or  sore. 

On  the  whole,  the  theory  that  it  is  intended  as  a 
protection  to  one  of  the  body  exits  appears  most 
probable  (cf.  KapSlakriya). 

The  initiation  of  a child  of  one  of  the  higher 
castes  into  the  Hindu  religion  is  provided  by  the 
rite  in  which  the  guru,  or  spiritual  teacher,  whispers 
into  the  ear  of  the  child  a formula  containing  the 
name  of  some  god,  which  thenceforward  becomes 
his  special  personal  deity  (istadevatd),  ‘ by  re- 
peating whose  name  he  is  to  obtain  present  and 
future  happiness’  (W.  Ward,  A View  of  the  Hist., 
Lit.,  and  Mythol.  of  the  Hindoos^,  Serampore,  1815, 
ii.  253  f.).  Marriage  is  the  only  form  of  initiation 
required  for  a girl,  as  she  thereby  enters  the  gToup 
of  her  husband  ; but  in  some  cases  tatuing  (q.v.)  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  marriage,  and  is 
regarded  as  a form  of  initiation. 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  quoted  above,  see  M. 
Monier  Williams,  Brahmanism  and  SinduismA,  London, 
1891,  p.  357  fi. ; H.  A.  Rose,  ‘ Hindu  Birth  Observances  in  the 
Punjab,’  JRAI  xxxvii.  [1907]  226  ff.  ; Census  Reports,  Assam, 
1911,  i.  76ff.,  Central  Provinces,  1911,  i.  166ff.,  Rajputana, 
1911,  i.  163  f.  W.  CROOKE. 

INITIATION  (Jewish).  — i.  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria regards  the  assumed  allegorical  sense  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a mystery.  Thus,  in  a fragment 
of  his  Quaestiones  in  Genesin  entitled  irepl  Beioiv 
\6y(j}v,  and  preserved  by  Johannes  Damaseenus 
(Sacra  Parallela,  p.  782 ; in  Philo’s  Opera,  ed. 
Mangey,  London,  1742,  ii.  658),  he  declares  that 
it  is  not  proper  to  divulge  the  sacred  mysteries  to 
the  uninitiated  before  they  have  been  purified  by 
a perfect  purification,'  and  speaks  of  the  words 
of  Scripture  as  the  true  mysteries  (rds  &\r)8eh 
rekerds)  which  must  not  enter  into  profane  ears 
(Sira  faetTra.  ejiXvaplas).  That  these  are  only  meta- 
phorical terms,  by  which  the  author  does  not 
allude  to  any  initiatory  rite  of  mysterious  descrip- 
tion, appears  from  the  conditions  he  lays  down 
for  those  to  whom  the  Scriptural  mysteries  may 
properly  be  communicated,  viz.  (1)  piety  and  holi- 
ness, coiresponding  to  a strict  belief  in  the  one 
true  God ; (2)  ‘ to  be  cleansed  by  the  sanctifying 
purification,  in  body  and  soul  alike — by  (through  ?) 

1  SdCTd  PdYdll.  782  A J ou  Befits  to.  lepa  /avor^pta  e/cXoAeip 
a/itvi7Tot?,  axpt?  oiV  KadapBuxn  rekeCa  KaBaptrei^  The  reason  given 
is  that  an  uninitiated  person  will  laugh  at  what  is  not  to  be 
laughed  at  (ixuifirjBiqtTeTtu  ra 


the  laws  and  customs  of  the  fathers  ’ ; ' (3)  serious- 
ness of  mind.  Here  the  ‘ cleansing  of  tiie  body  ’ 
(Kadapdrjvai  Kara  awpa)  can  be  regarded  only  as 
being  effected  by  the  jiurifying  b itlis  prescribed  by 
file  law  (see  Purificatio.v  [Jewish]),  ijerhaps  also 
by  abstinence  from  forliidden  foods,  and  liy  oli- 
servation  of  the  traditional  Jewish  fasts,  while  the 
‘ cleansing  of  the  soul  ’ (saBapdfivai  Kara  ^vxw)  mu.st 
be  understood  as  that  which  is  effected  by  the 
influence  of  religious  and  moral  principles.  The 
words  5id  vbp.oiv  irarpioiv,  kt\.,  require  this  inter- 
pretation, which  we  find  fully  conlirmed  by  similar 
utterances  of  the  same  author. - 

2.  In  another  work  Philo  (de  Pcenitentia,  p.  717  ; 
Mangey,  ii.  406),  in  counselling  a kind  behaviour 
towards  proselytes,  says  that,  having  abandoned 
polytheism  in  order  to  worship  the  one  God,  they 
are  ‘like  men  who,  once  blind,  have  recovered 
their  sight,  having  from  the  deejiest  darkne.ss  de- 
scried a most  glorious  light.’®  The  context,  as 
given  here,  shows  that  the  statement  of  Philo  is 
simply  a rhetorical  simile,  for  the  instruction  and 
baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes  cannot  rightly  be 
regarded  as  an  initiation  into  a mysteiy,  nor  were 
they  ever  associated  with  any  such  rite. 

3.  The  ‘ dreadful  oaths  ’ required  of  the  neo- 
phytes of  the  Essene  order  (opKovs  . . . 6p.vv<ri 
(ppiKuBets)  might  with  more  confidence  be  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  an  initiator}’  ceremony. 
Josephus,  after  recounting  the  obligations  which 
the  candidates  were  bound  by  oath  to  fulfil,  con- 
tinues as  follows : 

‘ Moreover,  they  swear  that  they  will  communicate  the 
doctrines  to  no  one  on  any  other  condition  than  those  on  which 
each  himself  received  them,  . . . and  that  with  like  care  they 
will  preserve  the  books  of  their  sect  and  the  .names  of  the 
angels,’ 4 and  adds:  ‘By  such  oaths  do  they  [t.e.  the  Essenes] 
make  their  proselj^es  trustworthy.’ 

Now,  in  his  autobiography  (Vita,  2),  Josephus 
tells  us  that,  when  a youth,  he  became  a pupil 
successively  of  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  Essenes,  and  thereafter  of  an  eremite  named 
Bannffs,  with  whom  he  remained  in  solitude  for 
three  years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
returned  to  the  city.  It  is  thus  clear  that  he  must 
have  parted  from  the  Essenes  in  his  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year — at  an  age,  that  is  to  say,  when 
he  could  not  yet  have  been  received  into  the  full 
membership  of  the  sect.  Accordingly,  he  had  not 
taken  the  oath  that  would  have  obliged  him  to 
maintain  the  secrecy  of  the  Essene  doctrine,  nor 
had  he  undergone  the  consecrating  ceremonies  or 
taken  part  in  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  order,  so 
that,  however  willing  he  may  have  been,  as  a 
historian,  to  speak  oif  these  things  in  detail,  he 
was  not  in  a position  to  do  so. 

The  present  writer  is,  nevertheless,  inclined  to 
believe  that,  if  initiatory  rites  were  now  and  again 
performed  among  the  Essenes,  either  in  connexion 
with  the  admission  of  new  members  or  on  other 
occasions,  Josephus  would  certainly  have  become 
aware  of  the  mere  fact,  and  in  that  case  would 
doubtless  have  expressly  attested  it.^  Our  con- 
clusion, accordingly,  is  that,  although  baptism  of 
proselytes  is  an  initiatory  rite,  there  was  among 
the  Jews  no  practice  of  initiation  in  the  technical 
sense  ; that  is  to  say,  no  mysterious  initiation  and 
no  initiations  into  a mystery.  W.  Brandt. 

INITIATION  (Parsi). — There  are  two  distinct 
forms  of  initiation  among  the  Parsis  : naojot,  the 
reception  of  a child  into  the  Zoroastrian  faith ; and 

1 SdCTd  PdTdll.  782  B : KaBap9r\v(n  ra?  a.yveuov(ra^  #ca0apcret5 

Kara  re  {rw/xa  koI  5ta  vo/xojv  Trarpitov  Kat  -qBuyv  {eBtov). 

2 Cf.  de  Pldntatione  Noe^  p.  237  (Mangey,  i.  354  ; L.  Cohn  and 
P.  \Vend]and,  Berlin,  1896  ff.,  ii.  166):  a-tofiaTa  KalxJjvx^':  KaBrjpa- 
fxevoi,  TO  fxev  Aourpot?,  to  6e  v6fxu>v  Kal  TrotSeto?  6p0^5  pev/xoat,  ktA. 

3 KaBdirep  dv  et  Kal  TV(f)kol  nporepov  ovre?  dvejSAeij^ap,  ex  ^aBv‘ 
rdrov  ctkotovs  avyoetSeVTarov  tSdvres. 

4 BJ  n.  viii.  7 adds  d(f>€^e<T6ac  Se  AryoTeta?  ; these  words  seem 
not  to  be  in  their  proper  place  here.  ‘ 
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navar  and  'tnaralih,  the  initiation  into  the  priest- 
hood. 

I.  Naojot. — The  naojot  is  essentially  the  cere- 
mony of  investing  a child  with  the  sacred  shirt 
(sudrah)  and  girdle  (kusti),  which  must  be  worn 
throughout  the  remainder  of  a Zoroastrian’s  life, 
though  otherwise  he  may  adopt  any  costume  he 
desires. 

The  word  naOjot  (Pers.  nuzud)  is  derived  from  Avesta  * nava- 
zaotar,  ‘ new  priest,’  because  after  the  compietion  of  the  rite  a 
Parsi  chiid  is  heid  responsibie  for  prayer  atid  for  the  observance 
of  reiigious  customs  and  ceremonies.  According  to  anotiier 
view,  it  represents  Pers.  nauzad,  ‘ new-born,’  thus  imidying 
spiritual  re-birth.  The  modern  Persian  Zoroastrians  term  tlie 
ceremony  iib-kuali,  * basal  girdle.’ 

The  age  of  initiation  is  seven,  when,  according 
to  the  pseudo-Platonic  Alcibiadas  Primus  (121  D), 
as  confirmed  by  the  Vendldad  (xv.  45)  and  the 
Dlnkart  (ed.  and  tr.  P.  1>.  Sanjana,  Bombay, 
1874 fi'.,  iv.  ch.  170),  the  education  of  the  child 
began  (see,  further,  art.  Education  [Persian]). 
If  a child  is  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  under- 
stand the  ceremony  and  to  know  its  responsi- 
bilities, the  naojot  may  be  postponed  to  any  age 
below  fifteen,  when  investiture  must  take  i)lace,  or 
the  child  will  be  claimed  by  the  Evil  Spirit  (cf. 
Vend,  xviii.  54-59;  Sad-dar,  x.  1,  xlvi.  1 ; Suyast 
la-Sdyast,  x.  13),  and  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  ‘ run- 
ning about  uncovered  ’ {Dind-i-Mainog-i-Xrat,  ii. 
35;  Artd-i-Virdf  Ndmak,  ed.  and  tr.  J.  Hoshang 
and  M.  Haug,  Bombay,  1872,  xxv.  6 ; Patet  10). 

Both  the  sudrah  * and  the  kusti  bear  a symbolic 
meaning,  though  the  symbolism  is  not  explained  in 
the  Avesta,  but  only  in  later  Persian  works. 

The  sudrah  is  made  of  white  cambric,  the  white  colour  being 
symbolic  of  innocence  and  purity.  It  must  not  bo  made  of  one 
continuous  piece  of  cloth,  but  of  two  pieces  sewn  together  on 
the  sides,  so  that  one  seam  may  be  on  the  right-hand  side  and 
the  other  on  the  left-hand  side,  thus  dividing  the  shirt  into  two 
parts,  front  and  back.  ’These  two  parts  are  said  to  be  symbolic 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  both  being  related  to  each  other 
through  the  present.  The  most  iinporlant  part  of  the  shirt  is  the 
girihban  that  which  preserves  the  knot’)  or  kissah-i-karfah 
(‘bag  of  righteousness’),  which  signifles  loyalty  to  or  faith  in 
the  religion.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a bag  or  purse,  a little 
below  the  throat.  It  indicates  symbolically  that  a man  has  to 
be  industrious,  and  has  not  only  to  fill  his  purse  or  bag  with 
money,  but  also  with  karfah,  i.e.  righteousness. 

The  kusti,'^  or  girdle,  is  made  of  lamb’s  wool,  which  is  first 
combed  and  then  spun  into  a fine  thread  on  a hand-spindle 
(chhdtri).  Two  such  threads  are  twisted  into  one,  and  this  is 
woven  into  the  kusti  on  a hand-loom,  the  ends  of  which  are 
movable,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  length  required. 
The  twisted  thread  is  passed  round  the  loom  seventy-two  times, 
so  that  the  kusti  consists  of  seventy-two  threads,  which  are 
divided  into  six  strands,  each  of  twelve  threads.  In  the  process 
of  weaving,  a continuous  thread  is  made  to  pass  through  each 
of  the  six  strands,  and,  when  the  weav'ng  is  almost  finished,  and 
only  about  a foot  of  the  threads  remains  to  bo  woven,  the  whole 
thread  is  removed  from  the  loom  and  handed  to  a priest  to  be 
cut  and  consecrated.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  women  of  the 
priestly  class  to  weave  and  prepare  the  sacred  thread,  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  a priest  finally  to  cut  and  consecrate  it. 

To  consecrate  the  thread,  the  priest  first  performs  the  pddydb 
(see  next  col.),  and  then  recites  the  sraoi  bdj  (for  which  see 
J.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1892-93,  ii.  680-088)  as 
far  as  the  word  aiahe.  He  next  recites  the  nirang  (liturgical 
formula)  for  cutting  and  consecrating  the  thread,  followed  by 
the  asernvohu  and  yaBd  ahu  vairtjo  (Vs.  xxvii.  14.  IS),  and  while 
reciting  the  latter  he  cuts  the  kusti  into  two  parts  as  he  utters 
the  word  iyaoBananam.  On  finishing  the  yaBd  ahu  vairyb,  he 
utters  a brief  Pazand  formula,  and  then  finishes  the  bdj. 

The  women  who  prepare  the  kusti  generally  get  it  cut  and 
consecrated  by  the  male  priestly  members  of  their  own  families. 
When  they  have  no  such  members,  and  have,  therefore,  to  got 
it  consecrated  by  other  priests,  they  have  to  pay  a small  fee 
for  it. 

After  this  consecration  the  kusti  is  returned  by  the  priest  to 
the  owner,  who  now  completes  it.  First,  by  means  of  a needle, 
she  turns  the  kusti,  which  is  hollow,  inside  out,  and  then  knits 
by  hand  the  remaining  part  of  the  thread.  Three  tassels,  each 


f The  term  is  probably  Persian,  and  may  mean  ‘ advantageous 
path.’  Anquetil  du  Perron  {Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1771,  ii.  029) 
traces  it  to  an  alleged  Avesta  setihr  pceschcnghi,  ‘ tapis  (4tottc) 
utile.’ 

- The  word  kxcsti  Is  the  rendering  of  Avesta  aitvydnhana, 
‘ girdle  ’ (cf.  Ys.  ix.  20,  17.  i.  17,  Vend,  xviii.  64,  68).  It  is  vari- 
ously derived  from  Pers.  kuU,  ‘direction,’  or  kuSt,  ‘waist,’ or 
jmsf,  ‘limit,  boundary,’  or  is  even  identified  with  Pers.  kistl, 
ship.  The  true  etymology  is  quite  uncertahi. 


of  four  threads,  are  formed  at  each  end  of  the  wo.  en  thread. 
The  kusti  is  then  finally  washed  before  1 • i;  used. 

The  kV-Sti,  being  prepared  from  the  wo  . •.!  .a  ! ,!;■!.,  is  held  to 
remind  a Zoroastrian  of  the  purity  of  life  .u.i  a'.li"n  v.l  he 
has  always  to  observe  ; the  seventy-two  threads  coii.j —it.g  the 
kusti  symbolize  the  seventy-two  chapters  of  the  I'c  /.  t ; he 
twenty-four  threads  which  make  up  each  of  the  three  tassels  at 
each  end  of  the  kusti  -ymbolize  the  twenty-four  sections  of  the 
Visparad,  a part  of  the  liturgy  ; the  six  strands,  ea  U .f  .lelve 
threads,  into  which  the  seventy-two  thre  . is  of  the  are 

divided  at  the  time  of  weaving,  are  .=  iid  to  syni'  .lize  the  six 
religious  duties  t of  a Zoroa-  .rian ; the  twelve  tin  i . Is  in  each 
of  the  strands  symbolize  the  twelve  months  of  the  year;  the 
six  tassels  symbolize  the  six  seasonrd  le..i|0,:h-  of  th.;-  Zoroastrian 
year;  the  hollow  of  the  thread  symboho.,-  the  .sp.c.e  Iw’  ...on 
this  world  and  the  next;  the  doubling  of  tl  e thread  in  the 
beginning  symbolizes  the  connexion  i.etween  the  pro-  : ’ l or- 
oreal  world  and  the  future  spiritual  v. arid;  the  turn;  a of  the 
usti  inside  out  symbolizes  the  pas;age  of  th.-  soul  fri  ;n  the 
corporeal  to  the  spiritual  world  ; the  final  i. citing  of  all  the 
threads  into  one  -.ymbolizeb  universal  bi  nlherh  d. 

The  kusti  is  said  to  have  existed  in  ti."  ; re-Zor.  i rm 
religion,  and  to  have  been  adopl'.-d  by  Zoroaster,  al.o  i.-zld 
it  to  be  a symbol  of  obedience  to  Clod,  closing  the  d-  >r 
sin,  and  breaking  the  power  of  evil. 2 
Except  when  bathing,  ibe  -,idr,  h and  kaiti  mu-t  .ilw.iy.i  be 
worn,  but  the  latter  must  be  untied  and  re-tied  i;..'  .■  ■ii..;cly 
after  rising  in  the  morning,  after  answering  a rail  of  n.tture, 
before  prayer,  after  bathing,  and  before  me  ah!.  After  perform- 
ing the  pddydb,  or  ablution  of  the  face  and  other  expt  zed  por- 
tions of  the  body,  the  Parsi  recites  the  aiuzi  c.  A .7.  and  then 
(facing  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  moon  or  a lamp  or  the  stars  by 
night)  the  kiin-nd  Mazda  (I’x.  xlvi.  7,  xliv.  16 ; I'ftiJ.  viii.  21 ; 
I s.  xlix.  10),  after  which  he  unties  the  thrcael  and,  holding  the 
doubled  end  in  his  left  hand  and  taking  in  his  right  the  centre 
of  the  remaining  portion,  recites  the  nirr.ng kusti  (for  which  see 
Daniiesteter,  ii.  6S5,  and  E.  W.  Wed,  SISJd  xviii.  : -I  f.).  After 
re-tying  the  itrsfi  (for  which  see  below,  p.  320)  Vs.  xii.  s is  recited. 
When  tile  kusti  is  put  on,  it  must  be  fastened  with  two  knots, 
one  on  the  front  and  the  other  on  the  back.  While  formiiig  the 
first  half  of  the  first  knot  on  the  front  in  the  second  ronn.l  of  the 
thread,  a Zoroastrian  must  think  that  zVhura  M.izda  exist',  and 
that  He  is  one,  is  holy,  and  is  matchle".  While  forming  the 
second  half  of  tins  first  knot,  he  must  remember  that  the  klaz- 
dayasnian  religion  is  the  word  of  God,  and  1 hat  be  must  have 
full  faith  in  it.  In  the  third  round  of  the  thread,  while  forming 
the  first  half  of  the  second  knot  on  the  back,  he  has  to  remem- 
ber that  Zoroaster  is  the  prophet  of  God,  and  shows  the  proper 
path  of  worship.  While  forming  the  sci  cud  half  of  the  second 
knot,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  always  to  attend  to 
‘good  thoughts,  good  wonis,  and  good  actions  ’ {Sad-dar,  x.). 

Before  a Parsi  cliifil  is  eligible  for  the  naojot,  it 
must  know  a few  short  iirayers,  of  whicli  the 
nirang  kusti  is  the  most  imiiortant.  A sliort  time 
before  the  actual  ceremony,  which  may  now  be 
performed  in  the  evening,  tnougli  former'ly  only  in 
the  morning,^  the  child,  until  recently  required  to 
he  fasting,  is  bathed  and  taken  to  the  room  where 
the  naojot  is  to  he  performed.  The  child,  the 
upper  part  of  whose  body  is  covered  with  .a  jiiece 
of  wliite  cloth,  is  seated  on  a low  stool,  facing  the 
east,  with  a lighted  lamp,  new  clothes,  etc.,  near 
him,  and  with  the  olliciating  priest  sitting  before 
him.  After  all  the  priests  have  taken  their  places, 
the  officiating  priest  places  a new  sudrah  in  the 
child’s  liand,  and  all  recite  thejpw^jf  (for  which  see 
art.  Expiation  and  Atonemen't  [Parsi],  § i, 
vol.  V.  p.  GG4  f.)  or  Yt.  i.,  tlie  cliild  repeating  tliis 
or  reciting  the  yaOd  ahu  vairyo.  The  priest  and 
cliild  noiv  rise,  and  tlie  investiture  proper  begins. 

This  consists  of  four  parts  : (n)  the  recital  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  4 by  the  child,  led  by  the  otficiatiug  priest,  who  then 
invests  the  child  with  the  sudrah  ; (6)  the  recital  of  the  nirang 
kusti,  prefaced  by  17.  i.  0,  and  accompanied  by  investiture  with 
the  kusti;  (c)  the  recital  of  Vs.  xii.  8 f.,  as  a brief  summary  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith  ; {d)  tlie  recital  of  the  tan  darusti,  or  final 
benediction.®  The  process  of  doiming  the  kusti  is  as  follows. 
The  priest  holds  the  centre  of  the  kiisti  in  his  left  hand,  and 
takes  in  his  riglit  a part  of  the  two  cords  thus  formed,  the 
remainder  hanging  vertically  until  the  recital  of  the  words 
manaSni,  gavasiil,  kunasni  (‘ tliought,  word,  deed')  in  the 


t Tlie  enumeration  of  these  du(les  dillers  in  dilToreiit  Pahlavi 
ami  I’azaud  books  (cf.  Sdyast  Id-Sdyast,  xii.  31 ; Sad-dar,  vi.  2 ; 
Dlnd-i-MainOg-i-.Xrat,  iv. ; Sar-inunah-i  Jiaz-i-Vazdaiii,  ed. 
P.  J.  Ilataria,  Bombay,  1265  a.y.,  pp.  38-40). 

2 Sad-dar,  .x. ; Md(istdn-i-Diiiik,  xxxix. 

3 The  priest  recites,  in  tlie  course  of  tlie  iiaCjot,  tlio  hdibdm, 
or  pr.ayer  to  the  rising  sun  (on  tliis  see  I'armcsteter,  ii. 
688-090). 

4 See  art.  Cukkd  [Parsi],  vol.  iv.  p.  247  f. 

® For  tile  text  of  tliis  see  E.  K.  Antia,  J\'l~end  Trxts,  Bombay, 
1909,  p.  100  f.  ; for  tlie  tr.,  F.  Spiegel,  Avesta  iibersetzt,  Leipzig, 
18D‘2-03,  iii.  260  f. 
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nirang  kiisti.  With  the  recital  of  these  words,  a part  of  the 
string  is  then  formed  into  circular  curves  in  both  the  hands,  and 
then,  on  reciting  the  words  xinaoSra  Ahurahe  MazdCio  (‘  through 
the  joying  of  Ahura  Mazda’),  the  curves  are  let  loose,  and  with 
the  recital  of  the  asem  vohu,  the  thread  is  passed  around  the 
child’s  waist.  With  the  recital  of  the  first  yada,  ahuvairyo,  the 
second  round  is  completed,  the  first  knot  in  front  being  tied 
with  the  recital  of  the  word  hjaoOananUm.  With  the  recital  of 
the  same  word  in  the  yaeo,  ahu  vairyo  the  second  knot  in  front 
is  tied,  and  then,  with  the  recital  of  another  aSein  vohu,  the 
thread  is  passed  round  the  waist  for  the  third  time  and  the  final 
two  knots  at  the  back  are  tied. 

After  being  thus  invested  with  sudrah  and  kustl,  the  child 
recites  Ys.  xii.  8f.,  and  the  initiation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  is  now  complete.  The  officiating  priest  then  repeats  the 
tan  darusti,  with  a special  invocation  of  blessing  on  the  new 
member  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  ; and  as  he  recites  it,  he  showers 
over  the  child’s  head  a mixture  of  rice,  pomegranate  grains, 
raisins,  almonds,  and  slices  of  coco-nut,  after  which  all  the 
priests  join  in  another  tan  darusti.  The  priests  then  receive 
their  fees,  and,  like  the  assembled  guests,  are  given  presents  of 
flowers,  betel-leaves,  and  rose-water,  after  which  a formal  dinner 
is  given  in  honour  of  the  event. 

2.  Initiation  into  the  priesthood. — Among  the 
Pansis  only  the  son  of  a priest  is  eligible  for  the 
priesthood  (see,  further,  art.  Priest,  Priesthood 
[Iranian]).  This  law,  reintroduced  by  the  Dastur 
Tansar,  in  the  reign  of  Ardasir  Papagan,^  is  tradi- 
tionally as  old  as  the  inythic  period  of  Jamsid 
(Yiina),^  and  there  have  been  but  few  exceptions, 
notably  Dastur  Rustam  Gustasp  Ardasir,  who,  in 
the  17th  cent.,  ‘is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
laity,  and  not  from  a priestly  family,’  ® being  raised 
to  the  priesthood  for  his  services  in  averting  a 
massacre  by  proving  to  the  Muhammadan  king  of 
Persia  that  the  Zoroastrians  were  monotheists.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  held  that  a priest’s  father 
need  not  necessarily  have  been  a priest,  but,  after 
the  fifth  generation  of  a priestly  family,  the  right 
of  its  members  to  enter  the  priesthood  is  forfeited 
if  in  the  meantime  none  of  them  have  been  priests. 

To  become  a thoroughly  qualified  priest  two 
grades  of  initiation  are  requisite,  ndhar  and 
mardtih. 

(a)  Ndvar. — The  first  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
priesthood  is  termed  ndvar  (also  written  ndibar, 
ncighar  ; Pahlavi  ndpar,  ndlvar).'^  The  etymology 
and  exact  meaning  of  the  word  are  uncertain.® 

The  rites  connected  with  the  ndvar  are  three  in 
number : the  barainum  (for  which  see  art.  Puri- 
fication [Iranian]),  the  gewrd,  and  the  initiation 
jiroper.  The  baraSnums  are  two  : one  for  the 
priest  himself  who  is  being  initiated ; and  the 
other  for  the  person,  whether  dead  or  living,  in 
whose  memory  or  honour  the  priest  is  initiated. 
The  two  baraSnums  may  be  performed  either  con- 
secutively or  with  an  interval  of  a few  days. 
When  they  have  been  completed,  two  priests  per- 
form the  yewra®  ceremony,  which  consists  of  the 
recital  of  the  Yasna,  with  its  ritual,  for  six 
consecutive  days. 

The  priest  who  recites  the  whole  Yasna  is  called  joti  (Pers. 
zot,  Avesta  zaotar),  or  the  officiating  priest ; and  his  assistant  is 
the  rathuA  (Pers.  raspi,  Avesta  raeBwiskara,  ‘mixer’).!  The 
two  alternate  in  the  performance  of  the  gewrd,  the  jotf  for  each 
day  being  obliged  to  remain  awake  on  the  night  of  that  day  to 
obviate  danger  of  pollutio  nocturna,  which  would  vitiate  the 
whole  gewrd  and  require  it  to  be  begun  again.  As  a further 
precaution  two  priests  frequently  act  as  joti,  and  a third  as 
rathwi. 

During  these  six  days  the  candidate  must  devote 
himself  to  religious  duties  and  avoid  contact  with 
any  non-Zoroastrian.  On  the  seventh  day  he 
bathes  and  is  clothed  in  Avhite  jdmd  (loose  robe) 
and  picchori  (linen  girdle).  In  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a shawl  as  insignia  of  temporary  oflice  and 

1 .1.  Danuesteter,  ‘ Lettre  de  Tansar  au  roi  de  Tabaristan,’  JA 
IX.  iii.  [1894]  ;d8-520^ 

2 Firdausi,  Sdh-numah,  tr.  J.  MobI,  Paris,  1876-73,  i.  49  f., 
A.  Ci.  and  E.  Warnei’,  Eondon,  1905  ff.,  i.  132;  cf.  'Tabari, 
Chronique  . . . sur  la  version,  persane  de  . . . BeVami  ',  tr.  H. 
Zotenberg,  Paris,  1807-74,  i.  1U3. 

E.  VV.  West,  SBE  v.  p.  xxxiii.  4 Xb.  xviii.  234. 

■>  Cf.  Uarmestoter,  Zend-Avesta,  i.  p.  liv,  note  2. 

t The  word  is  derived  from  Avesta  garew,  ‘to  seize,  acquire.’ 

! B’or  the  etymology  see  Danuesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  i.  p.  Ixxi, 
note  4. 


function,  and  in  his  right  a mace  or  club  (Pers. 
gurz,  Avesta 'yazm)  to  symbolize  his  resolution  to 
fight  against  all  evils,  pliysical  or  moral.*  If  local 
conditions  permit,  as  at  Naosari,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Zoroastrian  priesthood  in  India,  the  candi- 
date, escorted  by  the  head-priest  or  by  his  deputy 
and  other  elders  of  the  community,  heads  a jiro- 
cession  of  invited  friends  of  both  sexes  to  the  Dar-i 
Mihr,  or  fire-temple,  in  which  he  is  to  be  initiated. 
Where  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  a public 
proce.ssion,  as  at  Bombay,  the  candidate  lives  in 
the  Dar-i  Mihr  during  the  gewrd,  and  the  friends 
assemble  there,  representing  the  procession  by 
moving  from  one  part  of  the  temple  to  another. 

The  guests  having  taken  their  places,  the  candi- 
date goes  to  the  yaziSn-gdh,  xvhere  he  is  to  per- 
form the  yaziSn,  or  recital  of  the  Yasna.  The 
assembled  priests  are  generally  seated  on  carpets 
spread  on  the  floor.  The  candidate  removes  his 
upper  garments,  performs  the  ptudyab-hnsti,  and 
puts  on  the  paddn  (mouth-veil),  which,  at  first,  is 
not  thrown  across  the  face,  but  is  held  up  anil 
made  to  lie  on  the  turban.  Thus  prejiared,  tlie 
candidate  is  brought  before  the  a.ssembly  by  one 
of  the  priests,  who  asks  permission  to  initiate  him. 
The  head-priest  present,  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  seconds,  takes  the  silence  of  the  assembly  for 
assent,  and  nods  his  head  or  puts  forward  botli 
his  hands  to  signify  the  acquiescence  of  the 
gathering. 

If  the  candidate  suffers  from  leprosy ,2  or  if  he  has  a wound 
on  his  body  from  which  blood  oozes,  it  is  exjiected  that  he  may 
be  rejected,  and,  accordingly,  in  order  to  enable  the  assembly 
to  see  him  well,  he  is  presented  after  the  removal  of  his  upper 
garments. 

The  candidate  now  returns  to  the  yaziSn-gdh  to 
go  through  the  ceremonies  of  his  initiation  and  to 
recite  the  Yasna  with  its  ritual.  The  visitors  dis- 
perse after  flowers  and  rose-water  have  been  pre- 
sented to  them.  If  the  father  or  the  guardian  of 
the  candidate  is  xvell  off,  he  distributes  money 
among  the  assembled  priesthood.  Relatives  and 
friends  are,  at  times,  feasted  at  noon  and  even  at 
night  when  the  parents  can  afford  to  do  so. 

On  retiring  to  the  yaziSn-gdh  the  candidate 
recites  the  mind  ndhar  Yasna  ( Yasna  without  the 
Vlsparad)^  veith  its  ritual,  he  acting  as  the 
and  the  priest  who  initiates  acting  as  the  rathwi. 
In  the  afternoon  he  performs  the  bdj*  ceremony 
and  takes  his  meals,  after  which  he  performs  the 
dfringdn  ceremony. 

On  the  second  day,  on  which,  as  also  on  the 
third  day,  the  candidate  is  allowed  only  one  meal, 
these  three  ceremonies  are  repeated  in  honour  of 
SraoS,  the  bdj  being  performed  in  the  morning 
instead  of  the  afternoon,  as  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  third  day  they  are  again  repeated  in  honour  of 
Sih  rocalc  (the  thirty  days  of  the  month).  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  Yastia  is  recited  with  the  Fis- 
parad,  the  bdj  and  dfnngdn  being  in  honour  of 
Ahura  Mazda. 

Thus  qualified,  the  priest,  now  called  Mrbad 
(Avesta  aedrapaiti,  ‘teacher’),  can  perform  the 
dfringdn,  nadjot,  marriage,  and  such  other  rites, 
but  not  the  Yasna,  the  Vendlddd,  or  the  bdj 
ceremonies. 

It  appears  that  the  ndvar  has  been,  from  the  firs*-,  a cere- 
mony of  trial — of  self-abnegation,  self-denial,  and  self-rennucia- 
tion.  (1)  The  candidate  is  exqiected  to  pass  his  days  during  the 
whole  ceremony,  which  lasts  about  a month,  in  a kind  of 
retreat,  in  order  to  be  free  from  worldly  thoughts  and  engaged 
in  pious  thoughts ; he  must  sleep  on  the  floor  and  not  on  a cot, 
take  his  meals  at  stated  hours  after  prayers,  etc.  According  to 
the  present  custom,  it  the  candidate  has  a pollutio  nocturna 
during  the  two  barasniims,  he  is  disqualified  and  has  to  go 


1 Cf.  the  mace  of  Mithra  Ff.  vi.  5. 

2 On  the  Iranian  horror  of  leprosy  cf.  Vend.  ii.  29  and  Herod, 
i.  139. 

2 On  the  meaning  of  Yasna,  Visparad,  and  Vendlddd  in  this 
connexion  see  Danuesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  i.  p.  Ixvii. 

4 On  the  bdj  see  Darmesteter,  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  152 f. 
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through  the  harainvxi  again,  since  the  untoward  occurrence  is 
lield  to  show  that  he  was  not  passing  his  time  in  pure  medita- 
tion, whicli  he  was  expected  to  do,  as  a would-he  priest,  but 
that  he  thought  of  worldly  matters.!  (2)  During  the  last  four 
days,  when  iie  is  being  initiated  and  performs  tlie  Yaana  cere- 
mony himself  aa  ioti,  he  may  take  only  one  meal  on  the  second 
and  third  days,  this  also  implying  that  the  nabar  is  intended  to 
prove  w’hether  he  has  control  over  hunger  and  thirst,  and  hence 
over  other  passions. 

To  obviate  risk  of  the  special  danger  just  in- 
dicated, candidates  are  now  made  to  pass  through 
the  ncibar  before  the  age  of  lifteen  or  sixteen. 
Furthermore,  not  only  those  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  but  many  others  whose  parents  plan 
for  thorn  very  dili'erent  M'alks  in  life,  are  thus 
initiated  with  the  idea  that  the  nabar  is  a good 
ceremony  to  have  performed,  whatever  tlie  future 
occupation  is  to  be.  In  tliese  cases  only  a portion 
of  t!ie  Yuma  is  recited. 

{b)  MarCitib. — Since  the  hcrbad  is  forbidden  to 
perform  for  others  the  Yasna,  Vendldad,  and  bdj 
ceremonies,  or  to  olliciate  at  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion, even  though  he  lias  himself  performed  them 
at  his  nubar,  he  must,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
these  higher  functions,  undergo  a second  initiation 
called  mardtib  (Arab.  ‘ high  degrees,’  pi.  of  mar- 
taba).  For  this  he  must  read  the  Vendldad,  in 
addition  to  the  Yasna  and  Vliparad  read  for  his 
nabar. 

In  the  mardtib  the  candidate  has  to  go  through 
one  baraSniim  of  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
in  the  company  of  a qualified  priest,  he  performs  the 
khub  ceremony  ^ and  recites  for  it  the  mlno  ndvar 
Yasna  with  its  ritual.  On  the  second  day,  in  the 
morning,  he  has  to  recite  another  Yasna  in  honour 
of  Sraos,  and  at  midnight  he  recites  the  Vendldad. 
This  completes  the  mardtib.  He  is  then  entitled 
to  perform  and  recite  any  of  the  Zoroastrian 
ritual  and  prayers,  and  his  official  title  is  mbbad 
(Fahlavi  magvpat),  ‘cliief  of  the  magi.’ 

Literature.— Jaraaspji  Minocheherji  Jamasp  Asana.,  Short 
Treatise  on'the  Navjot  Ceremony,  Bombay,  1887;  Dosabhai 
Framji  Karaka,  Hiat.  of  the  Parsis,  London,  1884,  i.  105-108, 
ii.  237-240;  J.  Darmesteter,  Lc  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1892-03, 
i.  pp.  li-Hv ; A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present, 
New  York,  1000,  p.  380  f.;  J.  J.  Modi,  The  Naojote  Ceremony 
of  the  Pdrsis,  Bomba}',  1009.  The  Pahlavi  texts  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  are  translated  by  E.  W.  West,  SBE  v.,  xxiv. 
[1880-85].  JiVANJI  JAMSHEDJI  MODI. 

INITIATION  (Roman). — Although  the  word 
initio  is  used  by  Latin  writers  of  the  best  period 
to  express  the  same  idea  as  our  ‘ initiation,’ the 
concept  of  advancement  from  a lower  to  a higher 
stage  in  cult  hierarchy,  by  means  of  a rite  which 
often  partakes  of  the  mysterious,  is  not  native  to 
Roman  religious  practice.  In  early  Roman  times 
the  worship  of  the  gods  was  more  a matter  of  State 
than  of  private  enterprise.  It  involved  a compli- 
cated ritual,  for  the  observance  of  which  a trained 
body  of  men  was  required.  Naturally  this  priest- 
hood had  its  method  of  obtaining  and  training 
new  members,  but  this  can  hardly  he  classed  as 
‘initiation.’  Apart  from  the  State  worship,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  very  life  of  the  people  was  a 
continuous  practice  of  religion.  They  imagined 
themselves  surrounded  by  unseen  forces,  and 
practised  innumerable  means  of  appeasing  those 
that  were  evil,  and  returning  thanks  for  favours 
received.  This  was  a matter  of  everyday  usage, 
and  required  no  speeial  training  or  initiatory 
rites. 

The  practice  of  initiation  involves  a close  organ- 
iz.ation  of  a more  or  less  secret  ch.aiacder,  into 
which  the  initiate  is  received  after  an  examination 
and  ordeal,  of  which  the  temleiicy  is  to  excite  the 
im, agination  and  remlcr  of  more  .ajqiarent  value 

! If  th_is_ocuuv3  diirbi;^'  the  last  four  days,  (bo  candidate  is 
called  nabi'.d  (‘rion-existoiit’)  and  is  absoliiiclv  rejected  ns  unlit 
tor  the  ])riesllii)od. 

- Tbe  kknji  is  of  two  y;nu\es.  For  tbo  major  tlie  recital  of 
tbe  whole  1 asna  is  retpiisito  ; tor  tlie  minor  flie  recital  of  I's. 
11. i. 


the  knowledge  he  is  to  receive.  It  is  but  human 
nature  to  desire  that  which  is  difficult  to  attain, 
and  this  is  the  trait  which,  at  all  periods,  the  wiser 
or  more  clever  of  mankind  have  used  for  their  own 
advantage. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we  ourselves 
use  the  word  ‘ initiation  ’ rather  carelessly,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  Romans  did  the  same. 
Thus,  even  when  we  find  the  word  in  their  litera- 
ture, without  some  explanatory  context,  it  is  often 
impo.ssible  to  determine  whether  the  writer  means 
a distinct  ceremony,  or  merely  that  the  individual 
referred  to  has  attained  some  slight  degree  of 
knowledge  over  and  above  tho.se  about  him,  or  is 
well  informed  concerning  a given  subject.  INIore- 
over,  the  border  line  between  initiation  proper  and 
cult  practices  which  deal  with  the  admi  -ion  of 
new  members  is  very  narrow.  Thus,  in  the  cults 
of  Vesta  and  Bona  Dea,  in  which  no  men  were 
allowed  to  participate,  new  followers  were  of 
course  taken  in.  For  the  sake  of  limiting  the 
subject,  the  word  ‘ initiation  ’ is  here  understoo(i 
to  involve  a more  complicated  ceremony,  with 
secret  and  mysterious  rites,  by  means  of  which 
one  w'as  admitted  to  a close  organization. 

Even  at  a fairly  late  period  initiation  did  not 
play  the  part  in  Roman  religion  that  one  would 
expect  from  its  use  at  other  times.  The  references 
to  it  in  literature  are  by  no  means  frequent ; they 
are  so  slight,  in  fact,  that  the  more  important 
modern  classical  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries 
{e.g.  Pauly-Wissowa,  Daremberg-Saglio,  etc.)  in- 
clude no  treatment  of  the  subject  save  for  scanty 
references  under  other  headings.  In  Roman  litera- 
ture there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  jiractice 
before  the  introduction  of  the  cult  of  Hemeter 
(identified  with  the  Roman  Ceres)  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Republic.  The  Eleusiui.an  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  this  goddess  must 
soon  have  become  known,  although  they  were  not 
ollicially  introduced  into  Rome  until  nmch  later. 
Cicero  refers  to  them  in  dc  Leg.  ii.  9 : 

‘ Let  no  one  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  save  those  of 
Ceres,  and  according  to  the  Greek  rite  ’ ; cf.  also  ii.  14  : ‘ Cer- 
tainly I do  [i.e.  make  an  exception  of  the  mysteries  into  which 
we  have  been  initiated],  tor  among  all  the  excellent  and  dirine 
institutions  wliiclr  Athens  has  given  to  mankind,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  tiiese  mysteries,  whicli  have  raised  us  from 
a wild  and  savage  state  to  one  more  noble  and  refined.  As  is 
indicated  by  the  word  initia,  in  very  truth  liave  we  learned  the 
first  principles  of  life,  and  not  only  to  live  happilj-,  but  to  die 
with  hope  for  a better  future.’  In  de  Leg.  ii.  15  also  Cicero 
insists  that  the  initiation  of  women  into  the  rites  of  Ceres  must 
take  place  as  it  is  done  in  Koine. 

These  passages  bring  out  tbe  respect  in  which 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  held,  and  also  the 
fact  that  they  received  some  modifications  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  They  show  indirectly  that 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  other  cults  of  a 
more  harmful  nature. 

Something  of  the  same  import  is  also  found  in 
Varro,  de  Be  Bustiva,  iii.  i.  5 : 

‘Not  without  reason  do  they  call  her  Mother  Earth,  and 
Ceres,  and  believe  that  those  who  worship  lier  lead  a virtuous 
and  useful  life,  and  that  they  are  the  solo  survivom  of  (he 
ancient  Saturnian  stock.  With  this  is  in  harmony  the  fact  that 
the  term  initia  is  generally  applied  to  those  rites  which  are 
lield  sacred  to  Ceres.’ 

Here,  too,  initia  means  the  sacred  mj’steries  to 
which  only  the  initiated  were  admitted.  In  this 
connexion  may  be  mentioned  two  references  of 
merely  general  import  in  Seneca.  In  Ep.  xc.  29 
he  says : 

‘ These  arc  lior  [wisdom’s]  initiatory  rites,  b\-  means  of  which 
are  reicaled,  not  the  mysteries  of  a municipal  (cmv>le,  but  of 
tlie  world  itself,  (ho  v.ast  temple  of  all  the  gods.’  .\iid  in  I.uciL 
xov.  04 ; ‘ Tims,  just  as  only  tlio  initiates  know  the  most  holy 
of  tho  sacred  rites,  so  in  pliilosoph}',’  etc. 

Wo  learn  from  Vitrtivius  that  in  temple  con- 
struction account  w.as  sometimes  taken  of  those 
who  were  to  be  initialed.  In  tho  preface  to  bk, 
vii.  ho  says  : 
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‘Thus  by  the  addition  of  a vestibule  he  gave  to  the  initiates 
an  increase  of  space,  and  to  the  work  a supreme  dignity.’ 

There  is  also  a reference  to  initiation  as  a 
general  practice  in  Terence  (Phorm.  i.  13,  tr. 
Sargeannt) : 

‘ Then  again  Geta  will  be  hit  for  another  present  when  a child 
is  born : and  another  on  its  birthday,  and  another  at  the  initia- 
tion ceremony.’ 

On  the  whole,  however,  in  spite  of  these  and  a 
few  other  references,  we  know  very  little  of  the 
actual  rites  of  initiation — a fact  which  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  the  mystery  in  which 
they  were  involved. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  cults  of  Cybele,  Isis, 
Bacchus,  and  Mithra,  we  know  comjfaratively 
little  concerning  the  initiation  ceremonies.  In 
Livy  we  have  several  references  to  the  Bacchan- 
alia, especially  in  hk.  xxxi.x.,  and  the  verb  initio 
is  often  used  [e.g.  xxxix.  9 : ‘ Bacchis  eum  se  initi- 
aturam  (vovit)’],  showing  that  certain  delinite 
rites  were  performed.  Concerning  the  Mithra  cult 
something  more  is  known  (see  art.  Mithraism). 
Still  other  mysteries  were  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  their  cult  attained 
great  importance  in  Borne.  In  Apuleius  (Met. 
xi.)  are  described  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
initiate  gradually  became  familiar  with  the  secrets 
of  the  cult  of  Isis  ; hut  not  even  here  are  the  actual 
details  revealed,  and  the  language  used  is  pur- 
posely figurative ; e.g.  xi.  23  : 

‘ I approached  the  confines  of  Death.  Having  trod  the 
threshold  of  Proserpina,  I returned  through  all  the  elements. 
At  midnight  1 beheld  the  sun  brightly  gleaming.  I was  in  tlie 
presence  of  the  gods  above  and  the  gods  below,  and  worshipped 
them  close  at  hand.’ 

All  of  these  cults  appealed  to  the  love  of  the 
mysterious.  They  aroused  the  interest  of  their 
followers,  and  often  led  them  on  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  frenzied  excitement  and  fanaticism.  With 
this  in  mind  we  understand  why  the  initiates  were 
numbered  by  the  thousands,  and  why  the  cult  of 
Mithra  was  for  some  time  a serious  rival  to  Christi- 
anity. This  state  of  affairs  could  not  have  existed 
at  an  early  period,  Avhen  individual  action  was 
suppressed  and  made  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  the  familjf  and  of  the  State.  The  handing 
together  of  men  of  different  walks  in  life  for  some 
cult  practice  meant  the  downfall  of  the  early  unity, 
and  of  the  cold  formalism  of  a State  religion  as 
M’ell. 

Literature. — Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  (the  material  for  initio,  initia, 
etc.,  was  kindly  placed  at  the  present  writer’s  disposal  in 
Munich) ; artt.  on  different  cults,  in  Roscher,  Daremberg- 
Saglio,  Pauly -Wissowa,  etc.;  G.  Wissowa,  Itel.  und  Kultus  der 
Romer^,  Munich,  1912;  J.  B.  Carter,  The  Religion  of  Numa, 
London,  1906,  The  Religions  Life  of  Ancient  Rome,  do.  1911 ; 
F.  Cumont,  Textes  et  monuments  figures  relatifs  aux  mystires 
dc  ilithm,  Brussels,  1895-99,  Astrology  and  Religion  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  New  York,  1912 ; J.  Toutain,  Les 
Cultes  pawns  dans  I’empire  remain,  Paris,  1908 ; W.  Warde 
Fowler,  The  Roman  Festivals,  London,  1899,  Social  Life  at 
Rome,  do.  1909;  E.  Rohde,  Psyche*,  Tubingen,  1907. 

C.  Densmore  Curtis. 

INITIATION  (Tibetan). — Admission  into  the 
Buddhist  Order  in  Tibet  follows  generally  in  its 
details  the  orthodox  practice  of  ancient  Indian 
Buddhism.  The  most  notable  exception  is  that  in 
Tibet,  in  common  with  the  countries  of  ‘ Southern  ’ 
Buddhism,  the  nominal  age  limit  is  reduced  to 
considerably  below  the  sixteen  years  of  primitii'e 
Buddhism.  This  earlier  entrance,  however,  is  in 
the  case  of  Tibet  expressly  regarded  as  a pre- 
liminary stage  of  probation,  anterior  to  the  actual 
novitiate,  and  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  the  iieriod 
of  ‘ probation  ’ (Skr.  parivasa)  imposed  in  early 
Buddhism  upon  adult  converts  from  a heterodox 
religion  before  their  initiation  into  Buddha’s  Order. 
In  Tibet,  therefore,  we  lind  three  stages  in  the 
process  of  initiation — probation,  novitiate,  and  full 
initiation  or  ordination. 

I.  Probation. — In  this  preliminary  stage,  which 
corresponds  to  the  ‘ leaving  home  to  become  an 
ascetic  ’ (pravrajya)  of  primitive  Buddhism,  there  is 


little  ceremony.  The  boy-candidate  is  brought  to 
the  monastery  by  liis  parent  or  guardian  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve.  Ills  jiarentage  is 
inquired  into  by  a senior  monk  (not  necc.ssarily  the 
liead  of  the  monastery)  to  ascertain  that  he  is  not 
the  son  of  a butcher,  smith,  or  other  irreligious 
trade,  and  that  he  is  free-born ; and  he  is  physi- 
cally examined  to  ascertain  the  absence  of  any 
di.squalifying  bodily  or  mental  defect.  On  passing 
this  examination,  he  has  a tuft  of  his  hair  sniftped 
off,  as  a preliminary  tonsure,  and  he  is  clad  in  the 
monastic  robe,  and  made  over  to  one  of  the  senior 
monks,  preferably  a relative,  as  a tutor.  lie  is 
now  a ‘ pupU,’  or  gd-pa  (grva-pa)  of  the  monastery. 
Ills  tutor  or  teacher  (ger-gan,  Skr.  upudhydya) 
takes  him  to  an  informal  conclave  of  fellow-monks, 
and  gains  tlieir  consent  to  taking  the  boy  as  his 
pupil.  The  hoy  is  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
public  services,  but  performs  acts  of  personal 
service  to  his  teacher.  After  several  years  sjient 
in  learning  to  read  and  MTite  and  recite  from 
memory  the  elementary  scrijitui'es,  he  becomes 
eligible  for  the  novitiate. 

2.  Novitiate.— This  may  not  be  entered  before 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  ceremony  is  more 
formal  and  solemn  than  for  the  preliminary  en- 
trance. In  Tibet  it  has  two  stages,  a lower  and  an 
upper  initiation.  The  candidate  liimself  applies 
for  admission  into  the  Order.  He  is  conducted  by 
his  tutor  to  the  abbot  or  prior  of  the  monastery, 
who  examines  him  with  any  other  candidates  as  to 
his  desire  to  enter  the  Order,  and  his  knowledge 
of  some  elements  of  the  religion,  and  hears  him 
recite  some  sacred  texts.  The  candidate,  on  being 
passed,  has  his  head  shaved,  excepting  a tuft  on 
the  crown,  and  he  is  given  a new  religious  personal 
name,  usually  that  of  some  ancient  Buddhist 
divine.  He  is  taught  to  repeat  the  ‘ Three- 
Refuge  ’ formula,  ‘ I go  for  refuge  to  Buddha,  His 
Word,  and  His  Congregation,’  and  is  exhorted  to 
keeji  the  fasts,  the  first  five  (or  eight)  moral  com- 
mandments (Sila),  and  ‘ the  ten  precepts  ’ (ii/esa- 
pada),  the  transgression  of  which  creates  ‘ the  ten 
sins.’  The  novice  is  now  of  the  class  called  gi-nen, 
‘the  approacher  towards  virtue,’  a translation  of 
the  Skr.  ^lpdsaka,  with  which  stage  it  generally 
corresponds,  so  that  it  is  practically  equivalent  to 
the  stage  of  the  lay  devotee  of  primitive  Buddhism. 
The  great  majority  of  the  so-called  ‘ monks  ’ of 
Tibet  do  not  advance  beyond  this  stage  of  what  is 
practically  a lay  devotee,  and  they  still  are  called 
da-pa,  or  ‘pupil.’ 

The  higher  grade  of  the  novitiate,  which  is  the 
real  novitiate,  is  attained  only  by  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  meritorious  pupils  and  those  Avho  can 
afford  to  pay  the  somewhat  heai-y  educational  fees 
necessary.  In  this  stage  the  neophyte  is  called 
ge-ts’vl,  ‘ follower  in  the  path  of  virtue,’  the 
equivalent  of  the  h'dmanera  of  Indian  Buddliism. 
He  must  he  specially  approved  by  the  superior  of 
the  monastery,  and  he  solemnly  vows  to  renounce 
the  world  for  a religious  life,  to  embrace  poverty 
and  celibacy,  and  to  keep  the  thirty-six  moral  and 
disciplinary  rules.  He  is  then  permitted  to  mix 
with  the  other  higher  monks  in  the  routine  of  the 
monastery,  recite  with  them  the  sacred  texts,  par- 
ticipate in  the  various  celebration  rites,  and  take 
part  in  discussions.  Initiation  into  this  grade 
takes  place  in  a formal  chapter  or  conclave  of  the 
monks,  presided  over  usually  by  one  of  the  higher 
‘re-incarnating’  Lamas,  who  during  the  ceremony 
completes  the  tonsure  by  removing  the  remaining 
tuft  of  hair,  and  calls  the  novice  by  his  religious 
name,  which  now  is  exclusively  used  as  his  personal 
designation.  This  consecration  to  the  higher  novi- 
tiate is  supposed,  in  Tibet,  to  hind  the  individual 
to  the  Order  for  life. 

3.  Full  initiation  or  ordination. — Admission  to 
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the  iinal  stage  of  full  monkhood  cannot  take  place 
before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  is  usually  much 
later.  In  this  stage  the  monk  receives  the  title  of 
qe-long,  ‘ the  virtuous  beggar,’  the  literal  equiva- 
lent of  the  Indian  bhilcsu,  or  mendicant  friar,  the 
usual  epithet  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples.  This 
stage  is  attained  by  comparatively  few  of  the 
monks  in  Tibet,  owing  to  the  high  standard  of 
qualifications,  intellectual  and  moral,  demanded, 
and  the  educational  expense.  For  this  purpose 
several  years  of  study  must  be  passed  in  one  or 
other  of  the  great  collegiate  monasteries,  at 
Tashilhunpo,  Gahldau,  Sera  or  Depung  at  Lhasa, 
Kumbum,  etc.,  for  the  yellow-hat  sect,  or  at 
Saskya,  Mindolling,  etc.,  for  the  red-hat  sects. 
To  reach  tliese  centres  of  learning  the  novice  has 
to  undertake  long  journeys  on  foot,  and  great  priva- 
tions, and  be  for  a time  in  a very  literal  sense  a 
‘ beggar  of  virtue.’  The  examination,  which  is 
searchingly  severe,  is  undertaken  by  a chapter  of 
the  most  learned  monks  available,  usually  over  ten 
in  number.  The  successful  candidate  formally 
vows  to  keep  the  full  rules,  263  in  number.  The 
fully  fledged  monk,  or  ge-long,  is  the  acme  of  the 
Buddhist  Order  in  Tibet.  The  Dalai  Lama  himself 
rejoices  in  this  title.  From  the  ranks  of  the  qe-long 
are  recruited  the  abbots,  teachers,  chief  celebrants, 
high  priests,  and  astrologers  of  the  great  monas- 
teries and  temples. 

The  initiation  of  nuns  is  substantially  identical 
with  that  of  the  male  members  of  the  Order.  Into  the 
esoteric  doctrines  and  practices  of  Yoga  mysticism 
special  personal  teaching  is  imparted  by  adepts. 

Literatdrb.— L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
London,  1896,  Lhasa  and  Its  Mysteries,  do.  1901.  See  also  art. 
INIIIATION  (Buddhist)  and  the  literature  appended  to  it. 

L.  A.  Waddell. 

INNER  LIGHT.— See  CERTAINTY  (Religious), 
Experience  (Religious),  Friends,  Society  of. 

INNOCENCE.— There  are  two  words  in  the 
NT  which,  though  not  uniformly  translated  in  the 
English  versions,  seem  to  convey  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  word  ‘ innocent.’  In  Ro  16'®  the 
word  &KaKos  is  translated  (RV)  ‘ innocent  ’ ; in  He 
7®®  (of  Christ)  ‘guileless.’  The  other  word,  ctSoXos, 
occurs  in  1 P 2^,  where  the  Apostle  exhorts  his 
readers  to  ‘ long  for  the  spiritual  milk  which  is 
without  guile  ’ (&8o\ov).  Each  word,  however,  has 
its  own  strict  sense. 

1.  The  dKOKos  (Vulg.  innocens)  is  he  who  hurts 
nobody  by  word,  deed,  or  thought — the  character 
virtually  described  in  I Co  13®’ k In  He  7''®  our 
Lord  is  described  as  fio-ios,  Akukos,  aglavros  (cf.  Cypr. 
de  Oral.  Doni.  15:  ‘Voluntas  Dei  est  quam 
Christus  et  fecit  et  docuit  . . . iniuriam  facere 
non  nosse,  et  factani  posse  tolerare’).  Cicero  per- 
haps overlooks  the  word  dxa/da  (used  by  Demosth.) 
when  he  remarks  that  innocentia  has  no  exact 
Greek  equivalent,  but  that  possibly  djSXdjSeia  would 
express  that  state  of  mind  which  injures  no  one 
(Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  8;  the  same  definition  is  given  by 
Augustine,  Serin,  cclxxviii.  8).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  character  which  ‘ taketh  not  account  of  evil,’ 
<and  which  believes  to  any  extent  in  the  integrity 
of  others,  is  apt  to  be  credulous  and  easily  deceived. 
Hence  the  word  dKOKos,  like  dirhoOs,  tends  to  acquire 
a contemptuous  sense  in  some  heathen  writers, 
suggesting  the  notion  of  one  who  is  inexperienced 
and  readily  imposed  upon. 

2.  &So\os  (Vulg.  sine  dolo,  1 P 2®)  clearly  connotes 
the  absence  of  conscious  fraud  or  intention  to 
deceive  (cf.  Jn  D’).  The  word  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  virtually  synonymous  with  dirhous.  Thus 
Augustine  asks,  ‘ Quid  est  dolus  nisi  aliud  agere  et 
aliud  simulare  ? . . . dolus  duplicat  cor  ’ (Serin. 
cccliii.  1).  But  it  seems  also  to  include  that  kind 
of  quality  which  we  describe  by  the  word  ‘ inno- 


cent,’ or,  in  other  words,  the  characteristic  grace 
of  childhood,  the  grace  commended  by  St.  Paul  in 
1 Co  14'‘®  (rg  koaQ  vr)wi&'feTe)  and  by  St.  Peter  in 
1 P 2'-®. 

3.  The  Akukos,  then,  is  he  who  has  no  malitia  in 
him,  and  who  harms  no  one  ; the  dSoXos  is  without 
‘ guile,’  and  deceives  no  one.  The  two  words  taken 
together  express  the  childlikeness,  the  simjdicity, 
which  our  Lord  requires  in  the  citizens  of  His 
Kingdom  (Mk  10'^).  In  fact,  ‘ innocence  ’ is  speci- 
ally claimed  by  Tertullian  as  the  characteristic 

f race  of  Christians:  ‘ Nos  ergo  soli innocentes.  . . . 

nnocentiam  a Deo  edocti,  et  perfecte  earn  novimus 
ut  a perfecto  magistro  revelatam,  et  fideliter  cu.s- 
todimus,  ut  ab  incontemptibili  dispectore  [al.  dis- 
pensatore]  mandatam  ’ (Apol.  45).  Cf.  the  aphorism 
of  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst,  vi.,  ‘de  Vero  Cultu,’  1 : 
‘Nihil  sancta  et  singularis  ilia  majestas  aliud  ab 
homine  desiderat  quam  solaniinnocentiam  ; quam  si 
quis  obtulerit  Deo,  satis  pie,  satis  religiose  litavit.’ 

In  a sermon  ascribed  (incorrectly)  to  St.  Bernard ' 
some  useful  distinctions  are  drawn. 

(i.)  There isan  ‘ innocentia, secundum potestatcni,’ 
the  innocence  which  is  incapable  of  committing  sin. 
Innocence  in  this  sense  is  the  attribute  of  Christ 
alone.  He  only  is  without  sin  ; the  Evil  One 
comes  ‘and  hath  nothing  in’  Him  (Ju  14®“).  In 
Him  only  is  there  ‘ that  absence  of  all  evil  which 
implies  the  presence  of  all  good.’  He  is  innocent 
because  He  fulfils  ‘all  righteousness’  (cf.  Aug. 
Enarr.  in  Fs.  100  [101]®:  ‘ Tota  ergo  iustitia  ad 
unum  verbum  innocentiae  redigitur’). 

(ii.)  There  is  also  an  ‘innocentia  secundum  acta- 
tern’  the  ‘ harmlessness  ’ of  those  who  through 
weakness  of  body  or  simplicity  of  mind  know 
not  how  to  sin.  This  is  the  primal  innocence 
of  childhood,  a negative  state — the  state  of  those 
who  either  are  un tempted  or  have  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  of  good  and  evil  in  choice  and 
action.  The  ‘ innocence  ’ of  the  first  man  was  of 
this  kind.  He  was  not  ‘ perfect  ’ in  the  sense  of 
having  reached  his  full  or  final  development,  but 
‘ upright  ’ in  the  sense  that  he  was  on  the  right 
line  towards  the  perfection  of  which  he  was  capable. 
He  had  not  the  perfection  either  of  knowledge  or 
of  sanctity  (we  must  not  confuse  ‘ innocence  ’ with 
‘ sanctity  ’) ; but  he  possessed  those  faculties  which 
made  him  capable  of  a progressive  development, 
which  was  to  be  conditioned,  ennobled,  and  secured 
by  communion  with  God  (see  G.  Bull,  Discourses, 
no.  5,  ‘ The  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall,’  in  his 
IFoj’Avs,  Oxford,  1846,  ii.  52-136 ; H.  Martensen, 
Christian  Dogmatics,  Edinburgh,  1878,  § 78). 

Perhaps  it  is  also  appropriate  to  mention  under  this  head  the 
assertions  of  innocence  and  integrity,  both  personal  and 
national,  with  which  we  meet  in  the  Psalter.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  side  by  side  with  language  of  this  teuor  we 
find  the  most  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  sin  (e.o.  in  such 
Psalms  as  32,  61,  and  many  others),  together  with  a deep  sense 
of  dependence  on  the  divine  mercy  (e.g.  Pss.  26,  SC,  130).  The 
fact  IS  that  the  consciousness  of  innocence  awakened  in 
devout  Israelites  by  tbe  study  of  the  Law  is  ‘ relative,  not 
absolute.’  ‘ The  assertion  of  integrity  . . . is  that  of  tbe  (lUf  id, 
the  “godly”  man,  who  is  determined  to  keep  well  within  the 
bounds  of  the  covenant  which  is  the  charter  of  national  religion, 
or  is  conscious  of  having  done  so’  (W.  T.  Davison,  in  llDll 
iv.  167'’).  Further,  the  spirit  of  childlike  confidence  in  God 
which  pervades  many  of  the  Psalms  in  question  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  temper  of  self-rig'htcousuess.  It  is  significant 
that,  in  the  argument  of  Ro  4 on  the  blessedness  of  .iustifleation 
by  faith,  St.  Paul  illustrates  his  point  by  citing  the  language  of 
a Psalm  (32'f.). 

(iii.)  Tliere  is,  limilly,  an  ‘ iimoceiitia  secundum 
voluntatein,’  i.e.  tlie  conlirmed  babilual  innocence 
of  those  who  liave  retaineil  their  purity  of  Iveart  in 
spite  of  temptation,  and  have  consistently  striven 
to  he  true  to  their  highest  ideals.  This  stiite  is 
com])atible  with  minor  faults  of  ignorance  or  in- 
lirmiW,  but  it  is  essentially  a Christ-like  state. 
The  Christian  believer  does  fall  into  sin ; but  for 
him  sin  is  exceptional,  and  contradicts  the /ifriffMof 
1 Opera,  ed.  Paris,  1830,  ii.  16‘20(rL  clxxxiv.  1119). 
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tenor  of  his  life,  leaving  his  essential  character 
intact  (1  Jn  1“  2^  S®). 

Here,  then,  we  pass  heyond  the  conception  of 
innocence  as  mere  harmlessness.  The  innocence 
which  man  lost  in  the  Fall  is  restored  to  us  in 
Christ.  He  enables  men  to  become  what  He  bids 
them  to  become — as  ‘ little  children,’  and  so  ‘ simple 
concerning  evil  ’ (Ho  16^® ; cf.  I’h  2*®).  Innocence  is 
practically  equivalent  to  that  simjjlicity  or  single- 
ness of  mind  which  springs  from  whole-hearted 
and  entire  devotion  to  God.  As  Augustine  more 
than  once  insists,  innocence  belongs  to  him  who 
injures  neither  others  nor  himself ; that  is,  who 
abstains  from  the  wilful  self-injury  involved  in  sin. 
Innocence,  then,  means  the  personal  integrity  of 
which  the  heathen  dreamed,  but  which  he  had  no 
means  of  realizing  (Hor.  Cann.  i.  22).  Nor  does  it 
exclude  zeal  for  the  good  of  another.  ‘ Pertinet 
ad  innocentis  officium,  non  solum  neraini  malum 
inferre,  verum  etiam  cohibere  a peccato  vel  punire 
peccatum,  ut  aut  ipse  qui  plectitur  corrigatur 
experimento,  aut  alii  terreantur  exemplo  ’ (Aug. 
cle  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  16). 

4.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether  innocence 
once  lost  can  be  restored.  Augustine  touches  upon 
this  point  in  his  Op.  Imperf.  c.  Julian,  vi.  19.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  power  of  true  repentance  so  long  as  the  soul  is 
capable  of  it,  and  is  willing  to  accept  the  discipline 
which  penitence  implies.  There  is  such  a thing  as 
a re-created  purity  and  beauty  of  character.  And 
in  this  re-creative  process  a chief  agent  is  the  very 
spectacle  of  innocence.  Christ  acts  upon  the  sin 
of  the  world,  not  only  or  chiefly  by  unveiling  and 
denouncing  it,  but  also  by  exhibiting  to  men  a 
flawless  pattern  of  goodness,  which  exercises  its 
own  attractive  power  and  elicits  goodness  in  others. 
Men  are  drawn  to  Christ  by  what  He  is,  not  less 
than  by  His  words  of  grace  and  works  of  power. 
The  vision  of  stainless  purity,  combined  with  per- 
fect humility  and  gentleness  to  the  sinful,  awakens 
the  longing  for  holiness  ; the  dumb  yearning  of  the 
soul  for  righteousness  is  kindled  by  the  actual 
presence  and  influence  of  a righteous  personality. 
This  power  of  kindling  the  desire  for  holiness  is 
one  of  the  many  precious  privileges  of  innocence. 
Others  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  ‘ the  boldness 
and  frankness  of  those  who  are  as  if  they  had  no 
sin,  from  having  been  cleansed  from  it ; the  uncon- 
taminated hearts,  02)en  countenances,  and  un- 
troubled eyes  of  those  who  neither  suspect,  nor 
conceal,  nor  shun,  nor  are  jealous’  (Newman, 
Paroch.  and  Plain  Serm.  viii.  268) — the  clear  con- 
science, strong  will,  and  joyous  temper  of  those 
who  have  experienced  the  renewing  power  of  grace, 
and  have  ‘ tasted  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ’ 
(He  fl’). 

Literatdrb. — R.  C.  Trench,  Syn.  of  the  NT,  Cambridge, 
1854,  § Ivi.  ; J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons, 
London,  1868,  vol.  v.  no.  8,  vol.  viii.  no.  18  ; J.  R.  Illingworth, 
dniv.  and  Cath.  Sermons,  London,  1893,  no.  vii.  ‘Innocence’ ; 
R.  Rainy,  Sojourning  with  God,  and  Other  Sermons,  London, 
1902,  no.  ix.  R.  L.  OtTLEY. 

INQUISITION. — I.  History. — Inquisition  was 
a method  for  searching  out  heretics,  instituted  by 
the  Church  with  a view  to  bringing  them  to  re- 
pentance, or  punishing  them  in  proportion  to  their 
offence. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our  dis- 
cussion to  the  Inquisition  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  against  the  Cathari  and  the  Waldenses, 
•and  of  the  14th  cent,  against  the  Franciscan  here- 
sies. The  Spanish  Inquisition  established  in  1478 
liy  the  Catholics  F’erdinand  and  Isabella,  with  the 
apjiroval  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  specially  directed 
.against  the  lapsed  Jews,  Moors,  and  Moriscoes,  is 
outside  of  our  scojie ; we  shall  also  leave  out  of 
account  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Oiiice 


or  Inquisition  which  Paul  ill.  established  by  his 
Constitution  Licet  of  21st  July  1542,  and  to  which 
Sixtus  V.  put  the  final  touch  (Constitution  Immensa 
of  25th  Jan.  1587  or  1588). ^ 

PTom  the  12th  cent,  onwards  the  repression  of 
heresy  was  the  great  business  of  Churcli  .and  State. 
The  distress  caused,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  by  the  Cathari,  or 
Manicliteans,  whose  doctrine  wrought  destruction 
to  society  as  well  as  to  faith,  appalled  the  leaders 
of  Christianity.  On  several  occasions  and  in  vari- 
ous places,  people  and  rulers  sought  justice  at  first 
in  summary  conviction  and  execution ; culprits 
were  either  outlawed  or  put  to  death.  The  Church 
for  a long  time  opposed  these  rigorous  measures, 
its  representatives  forming  three  classes  — those 
who  denied  the  right  of  jjunishing  heterodoxy  as 
a crime,  and  limited  their  opposition  to  discussion  ; 
those  who  wished  to  use  only  spiritual  weapons 
against  it,  such  as  excommunication,  and  so  pre- 
serve the  orthodox  from  contamination ; and, 
lastly,  those  who,  while  advocating  temporal  pun- 
ishments for  the  heretics,  resorted  to  extreme  mea- 
sures only  half-heartedly  and  against  their  better 
feelings.  The  deatli-penalty  was  never  included 
ill  any  system  of  repression. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  a change  took  place.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179  (can.  27),  Pope  Alexander 
III.  invited  sovereigns  to  employ  force  of  arms  to 
protect  the  Christian  peojile  from  the  violence  of 
the  Cathari,  Brabanfons,  etc.,  giving  jirinces  the 
right  to  imprison  offenders  and  confiscate  their 
property.  The  pope  even  offered  indulgences  to 
those  who  should  accomplish  this  work  of  piety. 
In  1184,  Pope  Lucius  ill.,  in  consort  with  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  published  an  edict 
at  Verona  with  still  more  severe  measures  : here- 
tics, once  excommunicated,  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  secular  authority  to  be  punished  according  to 
their  deserts  (animadmrsio  dehita).  This  aniinad- 
versio  did  not  mean  the  death-penalty,  but  it  in- 
cluded exUe,  confiscation  of  property,  demolition 
of  their  houses,  infamia,  loss  of  civil  rights,  and 
so  on. 

The  most  noteworthy  measure  of  the  Council  of 
Verona  was  the  institution  of  episcopal  inquiry,  or 
inquisition.  Eveiy  bishop  was  required  to  inspect 
carefully,  in  person  or  through  his  archdeacon  or 
by  means  of  trustworthy  clerks,  all  susiiected  jiar- 
ishes,  and  to  make  the  inhabitants  denounce  under 
oath  all  heretics,  acknowledged  or  secret.  The 
latter  were  then  required  to  free  themselves  from 
suspicion  by  oath  ; and,  if  they  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  or  recanted  later,  they  were  sentenced  and 
punished.  Counts,  barons,  rectors,  and  consuls 
of  towns  and  other  places  were  required  to  assist 
the  Church  in  this  work  of  repression,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  office,  being  excommunicated,  and 
seeing  their  lands  laid  under  interdict. 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent  ill.,  wliich  began  in 
1198,  marks  a lull  in  the  development  of  the  penal 
legislation  of  the  Church.  Neither  his  Letters  nor 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, did  anything  beyond  confirming  the  decisions 
of  his  predecessors.  But,  if  Innocent  III.  did  not 
add  to  the  canons,  he  justified  them  by  motives 
which  afterwards  served  to  make  them  considerably 
more  severe. 

‘ According  to  civil  law,’  said  the  pontiff,  ‘ criminals  convicted 
of  treason  are  punished  with  death  and  their  goods  are  confi.s- 
cate;  if  even  their  children’s  lives  are  spared,  it  is  simply  out 
of  pity.  Witii  how  much  more  reason  then  should  they  who 
offend  Jesus,  the  Sou  of  the  Lord  God,  by  deserting  tlie  faith, 
be  cut  off  from  Christian  communion  and  stripped  of  their 
goods,  for  it  is  infinitely  more  serious  to  offend  against  tiie 
Divine  majesty  than  to  injure  human  majesty’  (‘cum  longe  sit 
gravius  aeternam  quam  temporalem  laedere  inajestatem  ’). 

1 For  the  further  history  of  the  Inquisition,  see  art.  Office 
(Holy). 
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This  saying,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of 
Viterbo  on  25th  March  1199  (Epi).  ii.  1),  will  live 
for  ever.  Frederick  il.  set  himself  to  deduce  the 
consequences  implied  in  it ; and  the  Constitution 
which  he  promulgated  on  22nd  Nov.  1220  for  the 
whole  empire  exactly  reproduces  (ch.  vi.)  Innocent 
Ill.’s  phrase  {Mon.  Germ.  Leges,  sect.  iv.  vol.  ii. 

p.  107-109).  In  the  Constitution  of  1224  for  Lom- 

ardy,  the  death -penalty  is  decreed  against  the 
Manichoeans ; and,  as  the  ancient  legislation  im- 
poses upon  them  the  penalty  of  death  by  burning, 
we  may  take  it  that  Frederick  ii.  condemned  here- 
tics to  die  at  the  stake.  In  1230,  the  Dominican 
Guala,  bishop  of  Brescia,  exacted  this  law  in  his 
episcopal  town. 

Pope  Gregory  ix.,  who  had  frequent  dealings 
with  Guala,  adopted  his  point  of  view.  The  Im- 
perial Constitution  of  1224  was  entered  in  the 
register  of  pontiiical  letters  either  at  the  end  of 
1230  or  at  the  beginning  of  1231,  and  is  found 
there  under  the  number  203  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Gregory’s  pontificate  (Auvray,  Rcgistres  de  Gri- 
goire  IX. , no.  535).  The  pope  then  set  himself  to 
put  this  Constitution  into  practice,  beginning  with 
the  city  of  Rome.  He  promulgated  a law,  prob- 
ably in  Feb.  1231,  in  which  he  commanded  that 
heretics  convicted  by  the  Church  should  be  aban- 
doned to  secular  justice,  to  be  punished  as  they 
deserved  {animadversio  debita).  A municipal 
regulation  published  at  the  same  time  by  the 
senator  of  Rome,  Annibaldi,  established  the  new 
jurisprudence  for  the  Eternal  City  (J.  F.  Boehmer, 
Acta  Imperii  seleeta,  Innsbruck, 1870,  xiii.  378).  The 
penalty  to  be  imposed  was  not  specified ; but  the 
kind  of  punishment  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Emperor,  which  had  just 
been  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  pontifical  office. 
From  the  month  of  Feb.  1231  onwards  a number  of 
Patarins  were  arrested  in  Rome  ; those  who  resisted 
conversion  were  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  and 
the  others  were  sent  to  Monte  Cassino  and  Cava 
to  do  penance  {Mon.  Germ.  Seriptt.  xix.  363).  The 
actual  facts  thus  showed,  in  a very  striking  man- 
ner, in  what  sense  these  documents  were  to  be 
interpreted  (see  Vacandard,  LLnnuisition,  pp. 
129-134). 

The  bishops,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  ordinary 
powers,  M’ere  originally  charged  with  the  duty  of 
searching  out  heretics  and  judging  them  in  con- 
cert with  the  secular  authority,  performed  their 
duty  with  more  or  less  precision.  Where  their 
zeal  was  insufficient,  Rome  was  obliged  to  step 
in.  The  popes  commissioned  their  legates  to  take 
action  against  heresy  over  and  above  the  bishops  ; 
and,  from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  we  find  two 
inquisitions  at  work  at  the  same  time — the  epis- 
copal inquisition  of  the  ordinary  bishops  in  their 
own  respective  dioceses ; and  the  legatine  inquisi- 
tion carried  on  by  the  legates  throughout  the  dis- 
tricts under  their  supervision,  in  virtue  of  their 
commission  from  the  Holy  See.  For  example,  we 
know  that,  in  1178,  Pope  Alexander  III.  had  sent 
the  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus  to  Languedoc  as 
legate,  witli  full  power  to  repress  heresy. 

‘ In  virtue  ot  this  commission,  the  legate  and  the  Cistercians 
who  accompanied  him  extracted  a promise  under  oath  from  the 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  a section  of  the  clergy,  the  consuls,  and  all 
the  citizens  whose  orthodoxy  was  not  under  suspicion,  to  give 
written  information  against  all  heretics  and  their  abettors’ 
(Ilist.  gin.  de  Langiiedoc,  Toulouse,  1879,  vi.  79). 

Similitrly,  in  1198,  Innocent  ill.  gave  absolute 
power  to  the  Cistercian  religious  whom  he  sent 
into  the  county  of  Toulouse  as  apostolic  legates. 
The  princes  received  orders  to  (lut  them.selves  at 
their  dispo.sal  : 

‘ It  is  our  wish  also  that  all  the  people  lake  arms  against  the 
heretics  whenever  brother  Itaynicr  and  brother  Gui  may  deem 
it  advisable  to  give  the  command  ’ (Potthast,  Ilcgesta,  no.  95). 

St.  Dominic,  who  has  been  credited  with  being 
the  first  inquisitor,  acted  at  first  only  as  a subor- 


dinate ; any  services  that  he  rendered  to  the  Inqui- 
sition were  done  in  fulfilment  of  an  office  which  he 
held — the  Cistercian  legateship  under  the  direction 
of  Arnaud  of  Citeaux  and  Pierre  of  Castelnau  (cf. 
AS,  Aug.  i.  [1867]  410  f.). 

The  time  was  approaching  when  the  papacy  was 
to  confine  the  office  of  inquisitor  exclusively  to 
religious  Orders,  and,  among  them,  particularly  to 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  It  was  in  this 
form  that  the  Inquisition  was  establEhed  nearly 
everywhere  under  Pope  Gregory  ix.  In  1132,  the 
pope  put  the  prosecution  of  the  heretics  in  Bour- 
gogne into  the  hands  of  the  Dominican  prior  of 
Besan9on  and  Fathers  Gautier  and  Robert.  This 
mission,  limited  at  first  to  a well-defined  area,  soon 
extended  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  13th  Ajiiil 
1233,  Gregory  ix.  advised  the  bishops  of  Irance 
that  he  had  invested  the  Dominicans  witli  the 
office  of  inquisition  in  this  country,  because  ‘the 
cares  of  their  multifarious  duties  liardly  left  the 
bishops  time  to  breathe.’  Finally,  by  another 
bull,  dated  21st  Aug.  1235,  the  pope  nominated 
as  Inquisitor-General  of  the  kingdom  of  France 
(‘per  universum  regnum  Frauciae’)  brother  Robert 
(surnamed  ‘ le  Bougre  ’ because,  before  he  joined 
the  Dominican  Order,  he  himself  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  a body  of  Cathari  known  by  the  name  of 
Bulgari,  Bougies).  Robert  was  required  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  bishops  and  religious  Orders 
(Frederichs,  Robert  le  Bougre,  premier  inquisiteur 
giniral  de  France,  p.  13). 

It  is  well  known  how  these  pontifical  measures 
were  welcomed  by  the  king  of  France.  The 
statute-book  known  as  Establissemcnts  dc  Saint 
Louis  and  the  Coutumes  dc  Beauvoisis  of  Beau- 
manoir  attest  the  readiness  of  the  civil  jiower  to 
support  the  work  of  inquisition  : 

‘ Quand  le  juge  [eccl^siastiquc]  aurait  examind  [I'accust^],  se 
il  trouvait  qu’il  fut  bouj^re  [h6rcli(|uej,  si  le  devait  faire  envoicr 
Ma  justice  laiqiie  et  la  justice  lai'que  le  doit  faire  ardoir  [brOlerJ 
(E.  J.  de  Lauri^re,  Ordonnanccs  des  rois  de  France,  Paris,  1723, 

i.  211,  176).  ‘ Ell  tel  cas,’  says  the  CouHnnes  de  Beauvoiffts  (ed. 
Soci6t6  de  I’hist.  de  France,  Paris,  1842,  i.  157, 413),  ‘ doit  aider  la 
lai’que  justice  iisainte  Egiise;  car  quaud  quelqu’uu  est  condamne 
coinme  bougre  par  rexainination  de  sainte  Egiise,  sainte  Egiise 
le  doit  abandonner  d la  laique  justice  et  la  laique  justice  le  doit 
ardoir,  pareeque  la  justice  spirituelle  ne  doit  mil  mettre  ii  mort.’ 

The  Inquisition  soon  overstepped  the  boundaries 
of  France.  Flanders  and  the  Low  Countries,  for 
example,  were  subject  in  1233  to  the  authority  of 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  France,  Robert  le  Bougre 
(cf.  Fredericq,  Corpus  documentorum  inquisitionis 
neerlandiccB,  \.,  passim). 

In  the  south,  the  ecclesiastical  dioceses  had  their 
seat  on  the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  ; hence  the 
frequent  communications  between  the  orthodox, 
as  also  between  the  heretics,  of  Spain  and  France. 
The  King  of  Aragon,  Jayme  I.,  was  always  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  faith.  On  tlie  advice  of  his 
confessor,  the  Dominican  Raymond  of  I’ennafort, 
he  requested  Gregory  IX.  to  send  him  some  inquisi- 
tors ; and  in  a bull  of  26th  May  1232  the  pope 
invited  the  archbishop  of  Tarragone  and  his  suf- 
fragans to  institute  a general  inquisition  in  their 
dioceses,  either  personally  or  with  the  help  of 
the  Dominicans  or  some  other  religious  Order. 
A little  later  (30th  April  1235),  in  reply  to  several 
questions,  Gregory  IX.  handed  over  to  the  king 
of  Aragon  a whole  code  of  inquisitorial  procedure 
which  had  been  drawn  uji  by  Raymond  of  Penna- 
fort.  From  this  time  the  Inquisition  operated 
regularly  I hroughout  Aragon,  ■w  ith  the  co-operation 
of  Dominicans  and  I’l'anciscans,  and  extended  its 
sway  into  Nn.varre  (Lea,  Hist,  of  the  liiqiiisitiou, 

ii.  162  ffi).  Caslille  could  not  escape  its  inllucnce. 
The  Fuero  real,  a code  iironiulgated  by  Aljihonso 
the  Wise  in  1255,  and  tlie  Sictc  Fartidas  of  1‘265 
reproduce  the  i)roscri]itions  against  heresy  inserted 
into  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  also  those  of 
his  successors,  ivhich  ligureu  later  in  the  Sc.xtus  of 
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Boniface  VIII.  (cf.  El  Fuero  real,  iv.  1 ; Siete  Par- 
tidas,  i.  6.  68,  viii.  24.  7,  vii.  25). 

The  Catliari  heretics  in  the  soutli  of  France  had 
come  over  from  the  iiortli  of  Italy  ; but  Italy  still 
cherished  a goodly  number  in  her  breast.  Even 
before  Gregory  ix.  adopted  the  laws  of  Frederick 
II.,  the  Inquisition  was  doing  active  work  in  these 
regions.  As  early  as  1224,  Honorius  III.  liad 
ordered  the  bisliops  of  Brescia,  Modena,  and  Rimini 
to  expel  the  heretics  from  their  dioceses.  In  1228 
the  papal  legate,  Geoffrey,  commanded  the  uncon- 
verted and  lapsed  heretics  of  Milan  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  secular  authority.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  inquisitorial  work  of  Guala  in  Brescia  in 
1230.  Seeing  the  trend  of  the  movement,  Gregory 
IX.  nominated  the  Dominican  Alberic  inquisitor  in 
Lombardy  (1232),  the  Dominican  Peter  of  Verona 
(St.  Peter  Martyr)  inquisitor  at  Milan  (1233), 
and  the  Dominicans  Aldobrandini  Cavalcanti  and 
Ruggieri  Calcagni  inquisitors  at  Florence — the 
former  in  1230,  the  latter  about  1241  (cf.  Lea,  ii. 
201  If). 

In  Germany,  it  was  given  to  the  Dominican 
Conrad  of  Marburg  to  apply  the  Imperial  ordi- 
nances and  pontifical  bulls  relating  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. A letter  from  Gregory  IX.,  dated  11th 
Oct.  1231,  gave  him  minute  directions  as  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  (J.  P.  Kuchenbecker, 
Analecta  Hassiaca,  Marburg,  1730,  iii.  73). 

From  Germany  the  Inquisition  spread  into 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  and  even  into  the  Slavic 
and  Scandinavian  countries.  In  short,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  it  soon  covered  the  whole 
of  Latin  Christendom. 

2.  Procedure. — The  working  of  the  Inquisition 
is  explained  in  a letter  addressed  by  Gregory  ix. 
to  Conrad  of  Marburg  on  11th  Oct.  1^1  as  follows  : 

‘ When  you  arrive  in  a town,  convoke  the  prelates,  clergy, 
and  people,  and  deliver  a solemn  address ; then,  with  the  help 
of  some  discreet  persons  make  a very  diligent  search  for  heretics 
and  suspects  (who  will  have  been  denounced  to  j’ou).  Those 
who,  after  examination,  are  considered  guilty  or  suspected  of 
heresy  must  promise  absolute  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Church;  otherwise  you  will  have  to  proceed  against  them  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  recently  promulgated  by  us’ 
(Kuchenbecker,  loc.  cit). 

Here  we  have  the  whole  inquisitorial  process : 
the  ‘ time  of  grace  ’ ; the  summoning  and  deposi- 
tions of  witnesses  ; the  examination  of  the  accused ; 
the  sentence  of  reconciliation  of  repentant  heretics ; 
and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the  unre- 
pentant. The  several  acts  of  this  drama  call  for 
separate  explanation. 

The  first  duty  of  the  inquisitor  was  to  invite 
those  who  acknowledged  heresy  to  present  them- 
selves voluntarily  before  him,  within  a fixed  time 
varying  from  fifteen  days  to  a month.  The-  time 
thus  set  apart  for  voluntary  confession  was  called 
the  ‘time  of  grace’  (‘tempus  gratiae  sive  indul- 
gentiae  ’ ; cf.  Processtis  inquisitionis,  composed 
between  1244  and  1254,  in  Vacandard,  App.  A, 
p.  315).  Those  who  took  advantage  of  this  and 
whose  offence  had  not  been  previously  discovered 
were  exempt  from  all  penalty,  or  were  prescribed 
a secret  and  only  nominal  penance ; those  whose 
heresy  was  already  known  before  confession  were 
exonerated  from  the  penalties  of  death  and  life- 
imprisonment,  and  suffered  no  Avorse  punishment 
than  a short  pilgrimage  or  some  other  of  the  usual 
canonical  penances  (Consultation  of  Cardinal  Pierre 
of  Colmieu,  bishop  of  Albano,  formerly  archbishoij 
of  Rouen,  in  fonds  Doat,  xxxi.  fol.  6 ; cf.  Tanon, 
Hist,  des  trlbunaux  de  V Inquisition  en  France,  jj. 
144  f.). 

With  the  edict  of  grace  was  connected  an  ‘ edict 
of  faith,’  which  made  it  incumbent  upon  any  one 
who  knew  a notorious  heretic  or  any  person  sus- 
pected of  heresy  to  point  him  out  to  the  inquisitor 
(Eymeric,  Directorium,  pt.  iii.  nos.  62,  53-56). 
Thus,  if  they  failed  to  give  themselves  up  volun- 


tarily, the  heretics  were  rooted  out  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  orthodox  catholics.  The  number 
of  witnesses  required  to  make  an  accusation  valid 
was  not  fixed  at  first,  but  was  finally  settled  as 
two.  Gui  Foucois  (afterwards  Pope  Clement  iv.) 
thought  that  more  than  tAvo  Avitnesses  Avould  be 
advisable  in  certain  circumstances  (Consultation 
in  Doat,  vol.  xxxvi.  qu.  xv.  ; cf.  Eymeric,  pt.  iii., 
‘De  testium  multiplicatione,’  p.  445).  In  theory 
the  inquisitor  Avas  not  supposed  to  accept  the  evi- 
dence of  any  but  discreet  persons,  and  it  had  long 
been  aclaiowledged  by  the  Church  that  the  evidence 
of  a heretic,  an  excommunicated  person,  a homi- 
cide, a thief,  a sorcerer,  diAuner,  or  false  Avitness 
Avas  not  valid  in  a criminal  pro.secution  (Gratian, 
Deeretiim,  pt.  ii.  causa  v.  qu.  iii.  cap.  5).  But  the 
great  fear  of  heresy  made  room  for  an  exception 
in  matters  relating  to  the  faith.  In  the  12th 
cent.  Gratian  decreed  that  the  evidence  of  a 
heretic  or  a person  under  civil  disabilitj’  {in/amis) 
should  be  received  on  the  question  of  heresy  [De- 
cretum,  pt.  ii.  causa  ii.  qu.  vii.  cap.  22,  causa  vi. 
qu.  i.  cap.  19).  The  edicts  of  Frederick,  11.  denied 
the  right  of  appearing  in  a court  of  justice  to 
members  of  a sect,  but  this  disability  avus  removed 
in  the  Constitution  of  Ravenna  of  22nd  Feb.  1232  ; 
‘adjicimus  quod  haereticus  convinci  per  haereti- 
eum  po.ssit ' (cf.  Huillard  - Breholles,  llistoria 
Diplomatica  Frederici  II. , iv.  299  f. ).  At  first  the 
inquisitors  sometimes  hesitated  to  consider  evi- 
dence so  obtained.  But  in  1261  Alexander  IV. 
soothed  their  consciences  (bull  Consuluit  of  23rd 
Jan.  1261,  in  Eymeric,  App.  p.  40).  From  this 
time  onAvaids  it  Avas  agreed  that  the  evidence  of 
a heretic  should  be  valid  at  the  discretion  of  the 
inquisitor.  Tliis  principle  Avas  accepted  gener- 
ally, incorporated  in  canon  laAv  (cap.  vi.  ‘ In  fidei 
favorem,’  Sextus,  v.  ii. ; E5’meric,  p.  105),  and  con- 
firmed by  constant  practice.  Of  all  the  legal  pleas 
of  common  laAv  that  an  accused  person  could  bring 
forAvard  against  the  Avitnesses  to  a charge,  only 
one  held  good  — mortal  or  A'ery  serious  enmity 
(Eymeric,  pt.  iii.  qu.  Ixvii.  p.  606  f. ; cf.  Henna’s 
remarks,  ih.  pp.  607-609). 

It  Avas  quite  useless  to  count  on  Avitnesses  for 
the  defence  ; in  fact,  Ave  verj’  seldom  hear  of  their 
presence  (cf.  Lea,  i.  446  ff.).  And  this  is  natural, 
for  they  AA’ould  be  practically  certain  to  be  sus- 
pected of  complicity  as  abettors  of  the  heretics. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  accused  could  not  put 
their  case  in  the  hands  of  advocates  except  under 
conditions.  The  bull  Si  adversus  nos,  signed  by 
Innocent  III.  in  1205  and  inserted  by  Gregory  rx. 
in  the  Decretals  (cap.  xi.  ‘De  haereticis,’  lib.  v. 
tit.  vii. ),  expressly  forbade  advocates  and  notaries 
to  defend  heretics ; and  this  rule,  though  meant 
by  the  pontiff  to  concern  only  the  acknoAvledged 
heretics,  Avas  insensibly  extended  to  the  accused 
who  Avere  striving  to  establish  their  innocence 
(Eymeric,  pt.  iii.  qu.  xxxix.  p.  565 ; cf.  p.  446 ; 
Vacandard,  p.  151,  n.  3). 

The  heretics  and  suspects,  therefore,  usually 
found  themselves  quite  alone  in  the  presence  of 
their  judges.  They  had  to  reply  to  the  various 
charges  {capitula)  collected  against  them.  It  Avas 
important  that  the  sources  of  these  denunciations 
should  be  knoA\Ti.  But  the  fear — a fear,  moreover, 
that  Avas  justified  (cf.  Vacandard,  152,  n.  1) — that 
the  accused  or  their  friends  might  take  vengeance 
on  their  denunciators  made  the  judges  keep  a 
prudent  silence  as  to  the  names  of  the  Avitnesses 
(see  Processus  inquisitionis,  in  Vacandard,  App.  A, 
p.  317  ; cf.  bull  of  Alexander  IV.,  Layettes  du  tr&sor 
des  chartes,  vol.  iii.  [1875]  no.  4221).  When  Boni- 
face A'^III.  incorporated  this  rule  in  the  canon  laAv 
(Sextus,  Y.  ii.  cap.  20),  he  made  express  reservations, 
and  requhed  the  inquisitors  to  communicate  the 
names  of  the  Avitnesses  to  the  accused  Avhen  there 
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was  no  danger  involved  in  doing  so  (cf.  Eymeric, 
pfc.  iii.  qu.  72:  ‘An  noniina  testium  et  denuntia- 
torum  sint  delatis  publicanda,’  p.  627).  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  accused  had  no  other  means  of  invalidat- 
ing the  evidence  against  him  than  the  privilege 
of  naming  enemies  whom  he  knew  to  be  bent  on 
his  destruction ; if  his  denunciators  were  of  their 
jiumbcr,  their  evidence  was  dropped  (Eymeric, 
p.  446  ff.). 

But  the  real  aim  of  the  inquisitor  was  to  induce 
the  heretic  to  confess.  For  this  purpose  various 
means  were  employed,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  David  of  Augsburg  (analyzed  in  Douais, 
L’ Inquisition,  p.  170):  (1)  the  fear  of  death;  the 
supreme  penalty  and  the  stake  were  held  before 
the  prisoner’s  eyes  if  he  should  refuse  to  confess  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  promised  that  he  would 
be  spared  these  punishments  if  he  would  consent 
to  speak  ; (2)  more  or  less  strict  imprisonment, 
made  more  trying  by  very  scanty  fare  and  the 
total  absence  of  friends ; (3)  the  visit  of  two 
capable  judges  who  could  force  a confes.sion  from 
the  prisoner  by  clever  in.sinuations  and  tricky 
questions ; (4)  finally,  from  the  time  of  Innocent 
IV.,  torture  (Tractatus  de  inquisitione  hmrcticorum, 
ed.  Preger,  Mainz,  1876,  p.  43). 

Torture  could  not  be  resorted  to  until  the  judge 
had  exhausted  all  the  gentler  methods  on  the 
prisoner,  .and  unless  the  latter  was  under  very  seri- 
ous suspicion.  Even  in  the  toi’ture-chamber,  while 
the  prisoner  was  being  stripped  and  bound,  the 
inquisitor  continued  his  exhortations  to  confes- 
sion. The  vexatio  then  beg<an  with  the  mildest 
ordeals ; if  these  were  inellectual,  others  were 
tried,  and  from  the  very  beginning  care  was  taken 
that  the  prisoner  should  see  the  whole  series  of 
punishments,  so  that  he  might  be  inspired  with  a 
salutary  fear  by  the  thought  of  the  pains  in  store 
for  him  (Eymeric,  pt.  iii.  p.  481,  col.  1).  But,  of 
course,  the  prisoners  life  and  limbs  were  not  me.ant 
to  be  end.angered  : ‘ cogere  citra  membri  deminu- 
tionem  et  mortis  periculum,’  says  the  bull  Ad 
extirpanda  of  Innocent  IV.  (in  Eymeric,  App., 
p.  8).  Originally  it  was  not  even  .allowable  to 
repeat  the  torture ; but  later  it  became  the  rule 
that,  if  neeessary,  torture  might  be  applied  several 
times  and  even  at  intervals  of  a few  days,  not  by 
way  of  ‘ repetition,’  but  by  way  of  ‘ continuation  ’ 
(‘ad  continuandum  tormenta,  non  ad  iterandum,’ 
as  Eymeric  says  in  Dircctorium,  pt.  iii.  p.  481, 
col.  2). 

If  on  leaving  the  torture-ch.amber  the  accused 
repeated  his  confession,  his  case  was  easily  dis- 
posed of  ; but,  if  he  withdrew  the  confession  made 
under  the  pressure  of  torture,  he  necessitated 
recourse  to  witnesses.  The  rule  of  the  Processus 
inquisitionis  was  that  the  accused  must  not  be 
condemned  without  confession  or  certain  and  clear 
proofs  (ef.  Vacandard,  p.  .321).  But,  whether  he 
confessed  or  not,  if  two  witnesses  deemed  com- 

etent  by  the  inquisitor  agreed  in  charging  him, 

e was  declared  a heretic. 

Helpless  in  the  face  of  such  witness,  the  accused 
could  only  choose  between  two  courses  : either  he 
had  to  make  a confession  and  show  his  penitence 
by  submitting  to  whatever  penance  the  Church, 
in  the  person  of  the  judge,  decided  to  impose  upon 
him,  or  he  might  stand  firm  in  his  deni.al  of  crime 
or  in  his  profession  of  heresy,  and  bravely  take  the 
consequences. 

If  converted,  the  heretic  bowed  before  the  in- 
quisitor as  a penitent  before  his  confessor.  He 
had  no  cause  to  fear  his  judge,  for  tlie  latter  did 
not  inflict  rc<al  punishments,  but  rather  penances. 

These  penances  ‘consisted,  firstly,  of  pious  observances — 
recitation  of  prayers,  frequenting;  of  chnrciies,  tlio  discipline, 
fasting,  piigrimages,  and  fines  noininaliy  for  pious  uses,  sucli 
as  a confessor  might  impose  on  his  ordinary  penitents.  These 
were  for  offences  of  trifling  import.  Next  in  grade  are  the 


“pcence  cmfunhiles" — the  humiliating  and  degrading  penances, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  wearing  of  yellow  crosses 
sewed  upon  the  garments;  and,  finally,  the  severest  punisii- 
raent  among  those  strictly  within  tlie  competence  of  tie  Hoi; 
OlHce,  the  “r/iUTOS,”  or  prison’  (r.ea,  i.  462;  < f.  c.  M.olin;.  r, 
L’lurjuisUion  dans  le  midi  de  la  Frr.  i.c-:  o»r  . cl  x'f.  >■ 
iqi.  358-398). 

Imprisonment  might  be  tempor.ary  or  for  life. 

‘There  were  two  kinds  of  imprisonment,  the  milder,  or 
“murus  largics,"  and  the  harsher,  known  as  “ /.oo  n;  ^o-ictns” 
or  “ durus”  or  “arclus.”  ...  In  the  milder  form,  or  “ 
largus,"  the  prisoners  apparently  were,  if  well  behaved,  allov.  ed 
to  lake  exercise  in  the  corridors,  where  sometin'cs  they  h.vd 
opportunities  of  converse  with  each  other  and  w h i.  the  or.:  -ide 
world.  This  privilege  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  lb.-  d ..nd 
infirm  by  tlie  cardinals  who  investigated  the  prison  of  L'areii'- 
sonne  and  took  measures  to  lalleviate  its  rigors.  In  tlif  harsher 
confinement,  or  “murus  slrictus,"  tlie  prisoner  was  thrust  into 
the  smallest,  darkest,  and  most  noisome  of  cells,  w ith  chains 
on  his  feet — in  some  cases  chained  to  the  wall  . . . When  the 
culprits  were  members  of  a religious  Order,  to  avoid  s andal 
the  proceedings  were  usually  held  in  private,  and  the  imprison- 
ment would  be  ordered  to  take  place  m a convent  of  their  own 
Order.  As  these  buildings,  however,  usually  were  provided 
with  cells  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  this  was  probably  of 
no  great  advantage  to  the  victim.  In  thecase  of  Jeanne,  widow 
of  B.  de  la  Tour,  a nun  of  Lespenasse,  in  1240,  w ho  had  com- 
mitted acts  of  both  Catharan  and  Waldensian  heresy,  and  had 
prevaricated  in  her  confession,  the  sentence  was  confinement 
in  a separate  cell  in  her  own  convent,  wliere  no  one  was  to  enter 
or  see  her,  her  food  being  pushed  in  through  an  opening  left 
for  the  purpose — in  fact,  the  living  tomb  known  as  the  “ in 
pace."  . . . Wliile  the  penance  prescribed  was  a diet  of  bread 
and  water,  the  Inquisition,  with  unwonted  kindness,  did  not 
object  to  its  prisoners  receiving  from  their  friends  contribu- 
tions of  food,  wine,  money,  and  garments,  and  among  its  docu- 
ments are  such  frequent  allusions  to  this  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  established  custom  ’ (I.ea,  i.  4SC,  4S7,  491). 

Tlie  greatest  penalty  was  that  of  death.  The 
inquisitor,  indeeti, 

‘ never  condemned  to  death,  but  merely  withdrew  the  protec- 
tio!i  of  the  Church  from  the  Imrckiied  and  inri'cnitcnt  sinner 
who  afforded  no  hope  of  conversion,  or  from  him  who  sliowcd 
by  relapse  that  there  was  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  his  pretended 
repentance ’(Lea,  i.  4G0). 

It  was  then  that  the  civil  authority  intervened. 
The  ecclesiastical  judge  handed  the  i>risoner  over 
to  the  secular  arm  (cf.  Liber  scxitcnti" m ut,  in 
Liniborch,  Ilistoria  Inquisitionis,  p.  01),  and  it 
applied  the  legal  punishment  (rttt(7nu(/irr«'of/i'fii7«), 
death  by  lire.  The  prisoner  liad  one  last  resource, 
however  : to  save  his  life  he  could,  even  at  the 
stake,  renounce  his  error,  and  his  sentence  was 
immedi.ately  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life 
(Constitution  of  Frederick  ii.  of  1232 ; cf.  Eymeric, 
pt.  iii.  p.  515). 

Death  did  not  protect  heretics  from  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Inquisition.  Trial  after  death 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans  ; it  was  applied 
to  crimin.als  who  h.ad  committed  treason,  and,  in 
case  of  conviction,  entailed  conliscation  of  property 
and  spoliation  of  heirs.  The  analogy  established 
by  Innocent  ill.  (bull  of  25th  March  1160,  inserted 
in  the  Decretals,  V.  vii.  10)  between  heresy  and 
the  crime  of  treason  led  the  trilmmils  of  the 
Inquisition  to  punish  deceased  heretics  just  ns  if 
they  were  still  alive.  They  were  regarded  as 
condemned  in  def.ault,  and  treated  accordingly ; 
their  goods  were  seized  and  their  remains  exhumed. 
The  exhumation  was  carried  out  with  great  solem- 
nity ; bones  .and  even  semi-decomposed  bodies 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  then  burned  .at  the  stake.  The 
names  of  the  dead  were  proclaimed,  and  the  living 
were  threatened  with  a similar  fate  if  they  fol- 
lowed their  examjde  : ‘ qui  aytal  fara,  aytal 
p6rira,’  says  the  Chronique  de  Giiilhcm  Felhisso, 
lirst  inquisitor  of  Albi  (published  in  Douais, 

p.  110). 

These  various  penalties  could  bo  api'lied  only 
after  sentence  pronounced  in  a public  assembly 
coni'oked  for  the  purpose  and  known  by  ( ho  name 
of  Sernio  gcnernlis  (see  Tanon,  pp.  4*25-431).  This 
.assembly  was  what  is  commonly  called  (lie  auto 
da  fi,  or  auto  de  fe  (‘  act  of  faith  q.  To  the  masses 
anil  to  many  others  flic  name  auto  da  ft  suggests 
(lie  very  worst  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  ; they 
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can  scarcely  picture  it  without  towering  Haines 
and  fierce-eyed  hangmen.  In  reality  there  was 
neither  hangman  nor  Imrning  stake.  The  heretics 
who  appeared  at  tliis  tribunal  had  simply  to  listen 
to  a speech  and  then  hear  their  sentence,  whicdi 
v,'as  sometimes  very  light.  The  death-penalty  was 
not  always  the  result  of  these  ‘ solemnities,’  which 
were  meant  to  ai'peal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
orthodox.  Of  the  18  auto  da  fe  presided  over  by 
the  famous  inquisitor  Bernard  Gui,  7 pronounced 
no  greater  penalty  than  prison  or  dungeon.  When 
the  heretic  deserved  a worse  punishment,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm.  This  was  the 
device  employed  by  the  Church  to  avoid  transgres- 
sion of  the  principle  forbidding  her  ministers  to 
shed  blood  (‘  Ecclesia  abhorret  a sanguine’). 

3.  Appreciation. — We  need  not  discuss  the  abuses 
which  crept  into  the  inquisitorial  system  through 
the  fault  of  individuals.  Whatever  their  origin, 
history,  and  extent,  they  should  be  the  object  of 
inexorable  and  universal  reprobation.  No  one 
would  ever  dream  of  defending  the  memory  of 
Gauchon,  the  sole  judge  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Nor  is 
there  any  excuse  for  those  inquisitors  like  him  who 
used  their  authority  to  convict  all  suspects  brought 
before  their  tribunal  with  no  thought  of  justice  or 
moderation. 

It  is  the  institution  itself  that  we  must  judge 
here,  according  to  our  idea  of  a higher  social 
justice.  The  form  of  inquisitorial  procedure  ap- 
pears in  itself  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  accusatory 
procedure.  In  the  latter  it  was  the  accuser’s  duty 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words  ; in  the  former  the 
accused  had  to  prove  his  innocence,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  speak  in  his  defence,  he  was  reduced  to 
a desperate  self-defence  before  a secret  tribunal 
without  the  help  of  an  advocate.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  to  allege  important  reasons  in  justification 
of  this  system.  The  risks  that  the  rvitnesses  would 
have  run  if  their  names  had  been  divulged  are 
patent  to  all ; and  publicity  of  debate  rrould  cer- 
tainly have  hindered  the  success  of  the  work.  But 
these  considerations  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
institution ; the  large  part  left  to  the  discretion, 
or  rather  licence,  of  the  judges  marks  an  inferiority 
that  leads  inevitably  to  suspicions  of  its  strict 
justice.  All  that  can  be  said  in  defence  or  even  to 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  pontifi's  is  that,  once  the 
principle  of  inquisition  was  admitted,  they  did 
their  best  to  prevent  its  inconveniences  and  to 
repress  its  abuses.  They  stipulated  for  exception- 
ally high  moral  qualities  in  inquisitors : Alex- 
ander IV.  (12.55),  Urban  IV.  (12fe),  Clement 
(1265),  Gregory  x.  (1273),  and  Nicholas  iv.  (1260) 
insisted  on  spiritual  qualities,  moral  purity,  and 
scrupulous  honesty  in  these  judges  (Potthast,  Re- 
gesta,  nos.  16132,  16611,  18387,  19372,  19924,  20720, 
20724,  23297,  23298) ; Clement  V.  made  a decision, 
in  confirmation  of  one  already  made  by  his  pre- 
decessors, that,  in  order  to  guarantee  against  any 
possibility  of  frivolity,  no  one  under  the  age  of 
forty  should  exercise  inquisitorial  power  (Clemen  tin. 
ii.  2).  In  Bernard  Gui  {Practica,  vi.,  ed.  Douais, 
p.  232  f.,  tr.  in  Vacandard,  p.  156)  we  have  a por- 
trait of  the  ideal  inquisitor ; it  is  a model  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  was,  further, 
decreed  by  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  iv.  that,  in 
order  to  protect  the  judges  themselves  against 
sudden  outbursts  of  passion,  they  should  be  guided 
by  a certain  number  of  boni  viri  and  gather  a 
body  of  experts  (periti)  about  them  (cf.  Layettes  du 
trisor  des  chartcs,  iii.  no.  4111 ; Potthast,  Regesta, 
no.  15804  ; Vacandard,  p.  165,  n.  1).  The  oiiicial 
reports  of  sentences,  in  fact,  often  mention  the 
presence  of  periti  and  honi  viri  in  great  numbers 
(see  Douais,  ‘LaFormule  “ Communicato  bonorum 
virorum  concilio  ” des  sentences  inquisitoriales,’  in 
Congrds  scieniifqne  international  des  catholiques. 


section  ‘Sciences  historiques,’  Freiburg,  Switzer- 
land, 1898,  pp.  316-367).  We  see  in  the.se  council- 
lors a fore.shadowiug  of  the  modern  jurj^ ; and  it 
has  been  rightly  observed  that  the  inquisitor.s 
generally  followed  their  advice  and  even  tempered 
it  with  mercy  (Douais,  pp.  324-326,  with  examjiles). 
They  were,  furthermore,  forbidden,  from  (he  time 
of  clement  V.  (]m\\  Blultorum  querela)  to  make  any 
serious  decision  without  lirst  hearing  the  advice  of 
the  bishops,  the  natural  judges  of  the  faith.  In  a 
word,  although  they  do  not  present  ‘a  sublime 
spectacle  of  social  perfection’  {Civiltd  cattolica, 
Rome,  1853,  i.  595),  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
conformed  to  a very  high  ideal  of  justice — an  ideal 
as  lofty  as  that  conceived  by  the  best  spirits  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

We  could  not  adopt  this  ideal  for  our  own  ; for 
among  the  methods  employed  by  the  Inquisition 
there  was  one,  namely,  torture,  which  could  never 
liiid  favour  in  the  eyes  of  criminalists  with  a love 
of  justice.  If  they  had  even  restricted  themselves 
to  Hagellation,  such  as  was  administered,  to  quote 
St.  Augustine,  at  home,  in  school,  and  even  in  tiie 
episcopal  tribunals  of  the  early  ages,  or  such  as 
was  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Agde  in 
A.D.  506,  and  applied  by  the  Benedictine  monks 
(Augustine,  Ep.  cxxxiii.  2 ; cf.  clxxxv.  23  ; Coneil. 
Agath.,  cun.  xxviii.  ; Benedicti  Regula,  xxvii.  ; cf. 
Vacandard,  p.  38,  n.  3),  their  conduct  would  not 
have  appeared  so  scandalous.  We  might  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a sort  of  domestic  or  paternal 
practice,  somewhat  rigorous,  of  course,  but  har- 
monizing with  the  ideas  of  goodness  prevalent  at 
the  time.  But  the  rack,  strappado,  and  lighted 
torches  were  particularly  inhuman  inventions  (cf. 
St.  Augustine,  Ep.  cxxxiii.  2).  When  they  were 
employed  in  the  first  centuries  against  Christians, 
every  one  agreed  in  regarding  them  as  relics  of 
barbarism  and  inventions  of  the  devil.  Their 
character  did  not  change  when  they  were  employed 
by  the  Inquisition  against  heretics ; and  it  is  a sad 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  Innocent  iv.’s  appeal  for 
moderation  (‘  citra  membri  diminutionem  et  mortis 
periculum  ’),  it  was  possible  to  draw  a comparison 
between  the  pagan  and  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
Pope  Nicholas  i.  delivered  a judgment  on  torture 
as  a means  of  getting  judiciary  information  which 
is  worthy  of  remembrance. 

‘ Such  processes,’  he  said,  ‘ are  contrary  to  both  Divine  and 
human  law,  for  confession  should  be  spontaneous  and  not 
forced ; it  should  be  made  voluntarily,  not  extracted  by  violence. 
The  prisoner  can  endure  all  the  torments  you  inflict  without 
confession,  and  then  what  shame  there  is  for  the  judge,  and 
what  an  exhibition  of  his  inhumanity  ! If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prisoner  is  overcome  by  pain  and  confesses  a crime  of  which 
he  is  innocent,  on  whom  does  this  enormous  impiety  recoil  if 
not  upon  him  who  forced  the  poor  WTetch  to  tell  a lie?’ 
(Regponsa  ad  consulta  BvZgarorum,  Ixxxvi.,  in  Labbe,  CmicUia, 
viii.  col.  544). 

Innocent  IV.  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  this  text 
when  he  recommended  the  use  of  torture.  His 
excuse,  if  he  had  any,  was  that  he  was  only  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  civil  courts  and  conforming 
to  the  customs  of  his  time. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  are  more  difficult  to  judge.  The  death- 
penalty  is  of  the  first  importance.  Let  us  notice, 
to  begin  with,  as  a point  of  history,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  heresy  owed 
its  origin  to  the  people,  and  passed  into  the  penal 
code  only  at  the  wish  of  the  princes,  without  any 
intervention  of  ecclesiastical  power  ; the  Church 
never  admitted  the  penalty  of  death  into  her  code. 
This  being  so,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  whether 
heretics  could  be  justly  condemned  to  death,  and 
whether  the  Church  could  have,  or  actually  had, 
any  share  in  their  condemnation. 

■the  early  Fathers,  notably  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine,  did  not 
approve  of  the  death-penalty  for  heresy  (see  texts 
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in  Vacandard,  pp.  3,  5,  20,  34) ; and  their  doctrine 
seems  to  conform  to  our  Lord’s  parable  of  the 
wlieat  and  tares  : ‘ Is  it  not  possible,’  said  Wazon, 
bishop  of  Lifege,  in  the  12th  cent.,  ‘ that  those  who 
are  tares  to-day  m.ay  be  converted  into  wheat 
to-morrow  ?’( Ftte  Vasonis,  xxv.  [PL  cxlii.  753]). 
To  put  them  to  death,  then,  was  to  deprive  them 
at  a stroke  of  any  possibility  of  conversion. 

Tliose  who  advocated  the  death-penalty,  Fred- 
erick II.  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (Sumina,  II.  ii. 
qu.  xi.  art.  3),  tried  to  support  their  doctrine  by 
.arguments  from  reason.  Tlie  supreme  penalty, 
they  said,  was  the  recognized  punishment  for  per- 
sons guilty  of  treason  or  forgery,  and  accordingly 
. . . and  so  on.  Their  argument  is,  of  course,  a 
case  of  mistaking  comparisons  for  reasons.  The 
State  criminals  in  question  were  a serious  menace 
to  the  social  order,  which  could  not  be  truly  said 
of  all  and  every  heresy  as  such.  There  is  nothing 
in  common  between  a crime  against  society  and 
a crime  against  God ; and,  if  these  were  to  be 
assimilated,  it  would  be  (juite  an  easy  matter  to 
prove  that  every  sin  is  Divine  treason,  and  conse- 
quently punishable  with  death. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  heresies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  nearly  always  interwoven  with  anti- 
social systems.  Such  a sect  as  the  Cathari,  for 
instance,  which  wrapped  itself  round  in  mystery 
and  corroded  the  heart  of  the  people,  inevitably 
called  down  the  vengeance  of  society  and  the 
sword  of  the  State  for  no  other  crime  than  existing 
and  acting  ; 

* and,  however  much  we  may  deprecate  the  means  used  for  its 
suppression  and  commiserate  those  who  suffered  for  conscience’ 
sake,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  was  in 
this  case  the  cause  of  progress  and  civilization.  Had  Catharism 
become  dominant,  or  even  had  it  been  allowed  to  exist  on  equal 
terms,  its  influence  could  not  have  failed  to  prove  disastrous. 
Its  asceticism  with  regard  to  commerce  between  the  sexes,  if 
strictly  enforced,  could  only  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  the 
race,  and  as  this  involves  a contradiction  of  nature,  it  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  lawless  concubinage  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  institution  of  the  familj%  rather  than  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  human  race  and  the  return  of  exiled  souls  to 
their  Creator,  which  was  the  Rummimi  homtm  of  the  true 
Catharan.  Its  condemnation  of  the  visible  universe  and  of 
matter  in  general  as  the  work  of  Satan  rendered  sinful  all 
striving  after  material  improvement,  and  the  conscientious 
belief  in  such  a creed  could  onlj^  lead  man  back,  in  time,  to  his 
original  condition  of  savagism.  It  was  not  only  a revolt  against 
the  Church,  but  a renunciation  of  man’s  domination  over 
nature ’(Lea,  i.  lOG). 

Its  development  had  to  be  stopped  at  any  cost. 
In  lighting  it  to  the  death,  society  was  only  acting 
in  smf-defence  against  the  inroads  of  an  essenti- 
ally destructive  force.  It  was  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Church  and  State  should 
combine  to  oppose  tlieir  common  enemy.  If  all  dis- 
turbers of  public  order  and  ordinary  law-breakers 
were  to  be  struck  from  the  list  of  sect-members 
sent  to  the  stake  or  the  dungeon,  we  should  find 
the  remaining  number  of  condemned  heretics  to  be 
very  small  indeed.  They  were,  according  to  com- 
monly received  doctrine,  equally  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Church  and  of  State.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  God  and  His  revelation  should  lack 
defenders  in  a Christian  kingdom  : the  magistrates 
were  held  responsible  to  a certain  extent  for  olfences 
committed  against  the  Deity.  Hence  heresy  be- 
longed indirectly  to  their  tribunal.  It  was  their 
lU'ivilege  and  duty  to  combat  errors  of  faith  as 
they  did  anti-social  theories. 

As  regards  the  Church’s  attitude,  in  principle  no 
heretic  was  condemned  to  death.  The  sacred  for- 
mula ran  : ‘Damnati  per  ecclesi.am  secular!  judicio 
relinquantur,  animadversione  debita  puniendi  ’ (ch. 
Excommuniemmis,  15,  x.  lib.  5,  tit.  7 [ed.  E.  Fried- 
berg,  Leipzig,  1882,  col.  789]) ; and  the  sentence  of 
delivery  to  the  civil  judges  added  : ‘We  recommend 
the  secular  court,  and  with  conlidemie,  to  such 
moderation  in  your  sentence  as  will  avoid  all  eii'u- 


sion  of  blood  or  danger  of  death’  (Eymeric,  p.  588). 
But  these  formuloe  evidently  belong  to  a time  when 
the  animadoersio  debita  did  not  include  deatli 
at  the  stake;  Luciirs  ill.  (bull  Ad  nlxjli.ndum,  in 
Decretals,  v.  vii.  9)  and  Innocent  III.  (ib.  V.  vii. 
13)  could  use  them  witliout  any  re.servation.  Bui 
it  was  dili'erent  from  the  time  when  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  iv.  sanctioned  the  code  of  Frederick  II. 
and  imposed  it  upou  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  Church  continued  to  recommend  the 
State  to  act  with  moderation  and  avoid  all  ‘ ell'u- 
sion  of  blood  and  danger  of  death.’  This  was,  un- 
fortunately, only  an  empty  formula  that  deceived 
no  one.  Its  purpose  was  to  safeguard  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Church  had  taken  for  its  motto : 
‘Ecclesia  abhorret  a sanguine.’  The  inquisitors 
imagined  that,  by  boldly  proclaiming  this  tradi- 
tional rule,  they  removed  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter  from  their  own  shoulders.  It  was  their 
only  safeguard  against  being  soaked  in  judgments 
of  blood,  and  it  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  has  been  described  as  a ‘ device’  and  ‘ hypocriti- 
cal ’ (Lea,  i.  224) ; we  may  call  it  simply  a legal 
liction. 

It  is  impossible  to  claim  that  the  Church  had 
never  any  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  here- 
tics. This  was  attempted,  however,  in  the  13th 
cent.: 

‘ Our  Pope,’  so  says  a clumsy  apologist  (‘  DispuLatio  inter 
Catholicum  et  Patarinunihaereticum,'  in  E.  Mart6ne,  Thrsa  nnts 
novus  anecdotomm^  Paris,  1717,  v.  col.  1741),  ‘neither  kills  nor 
orders  to  be  killed  any  person  ; it  is  the  law  that  kills  th-  - 
whom  the  Pope  allows  to  be  killed,  and  it  is  they  thoin.-jht.' 
who  cause  their  own  death  by  connniUing  deeds  that  must  hi- 
punished  by  death.’ 

The  same  jiosition  has  been  taken  np  by  nnnlorn 
apologists.  But  they  forget  that  the  Church  ex- 
communicated princes  for  refusing  to  burn  the 
heretics  delivered  into  their  hands  by  the  luiiuisi- 
tion  (Boniface  VIII.,  Sextus,  ‘de  Ha^rcticis,’  xviii., 
in  Eymeric,  pt.  ii.  p.  110;  cf.  qu.  47,  )>.  360f.).  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  princes  who  passed  the  death- 
sentence  ; but  there  were  two  authorities  involved 
— the  civil  power,  which  applied  its  own  laws  ; ami 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  which  forced  it  to  apply 
them.  Hence  the  command  to  Peter  the  Cantor 
not  to  kill  the  Cathari  immediately  after  an  eccle- 
siastical judgment,  as  this  might  compromise  the 
Church  ; ‘illud  ah  eo  tit  cujus  auctoritate  lit’  was 
added  in  justiticatiou  ( Verhum  abbreviaium,  Ixxviii. 
[PL  ccv.  231]). 

The  question  whether  the  Church’s  responsibility 
was  a juridical  or  simply  a moral  responsibility  i.s 
of  no  importance  historically.  Let  us  notice, 
however,  that  in  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion sentences  involving  death  were  not  frequent. 
We  have  the  sentences  of  Pamier.s  from  1318  to 
1324,  and  of  Toulouse  frouv  1308  to  1323.  During  9 
Sermoncs  or  anto  da  fd  held  by  the  tribunal  of 
Pamiers,  and  involving  the  sentence  of  75  persons, 
only  5 heretics  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm 
(Vidal,  Le  tribunal  de  I' Inquisition  dc  Pamiers, 
pp.  50-56).  Bernard  Cui  presided  over  18  auto  da 
fe  in  Toulouse,  and  pronounced  930  sentences ; of 
this  number  onlj'^  42  were  marked  with  the  fatal 
sign,  ‘ relicti  curiae  seculai'i  ’ (cf.  Douais.  Docu- 
ments, i.  p.  ccv  ; Vacandard,  App.  B).  The  juo- 
portion  is,  therefore,  one  in  15  for  the  tribunal  of 
Pamiers,  and  one  in  22  or  23  for  that  of  Toulouse 
(cf.  Vacandard,  p.  236  f.,  with  notes).  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  we  may  hold  that 
the  institution  and  working  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  were  the  means  of  real  social  progress : 
not  only  did  they  close  the  era  of  summary  judg- 
ment (cf.  Vacandard,  jq).  38-66),  but  they  also 
considerably  lessened  the  number  of  seuleiiccs  in- 
volving the  deatli-pen.'ilty.  Lea,  who  covild  not  be 
charged  with  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  Cliurcli,  has 
found  it  possible  to  say  in  all  trutli  : ‘The  stake 
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[of  the  Inquisition]  consumed  comparatively  few 
victims  ’ (i.  480). 
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E.  Vacandard. 

INSANITY.— I.  Introduction. —IhQTe  is  no 
comprehensive  definition  that  can  adequately  em- 
brace the  various  types  of  insanity.  The  nervous 
system,  which  is  the  physical  substratum  of  mental 
manifestations,  is  liable  to  disorder  of  function 
arising  from  many  causes.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  congenital  defects  in  its  development, 
lesions  of  its  structure  due  to  disease  such  as 
tumours  or  apoplexies,  and  toxic  conditions  such 
as  the  poisons  of  fevers,  or  syphilis,  or  alcoholism, 
or  metabolic  changes  within  the  body  which,  al- 
though imperfectly  understood,  have  nevertheless 
been  proved  to  act  after  the  manner  of  toxins, 
causing  not  only  mental  disturbance  but  also  well- 
marked  physical  changes.  The  nature  of  these 
poisons  has  not  been  wholly  determined,  and  those 
who  most  strenuously  support  the  theory  of  their 
influence  admit  also  that  other  elements  enter  into 
their  action  in  the  causation  of  insanity.  The 
chief  of  these  is  immunity,  or  the  resistance  which 
the  tissues  of  the  body  otier  to  the  action  of  certain 
toxins.  Were  it  not  for  this  element  of  immunity, 
which  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  all 
persons  would  be  equally  liable  to  acquired  in- 
sanity. Upon  immunity,  therefore,  depends,  to  I 


a large  degree,  heredity  or  predisposition,  which 
plays  so  large  a part  in  the  causation  of  mental 
diseases.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  heredity 
v\  liich  is  not  necessarily  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  immunity,  namely,  the  germinal  transmis- 
sion of  inborn  variations  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  which  are 
manifested  by  the  repeated  appearance  of  idiocy, 
imbecility,  eccentricity,  and  anomalies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  in  members  of  certain  families.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  main  divisions  of  mental 
unsoundness  are:  (1)  congenital  defects  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  which  prevent  the  proper 
manifestation  of  its  function,  and  produce  idiocy 
and  the  various  grades  of  imbecility  and  mental 
weakness  or  imperfection  ; (2)  the  acquired  in- 
sanities which  occur  as  a rule  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  50  years,  and  which  chiefly  depend  upon, 
or  are  invariably  accompanied  by,  definite  physical 
changes  of  a subtle  nature,  indicating  in  the 
majority  of  forms  a general  toxamiia  of  the  sys- 
tem ; (3)  the  toxic  insanities  caused  by  the  effects 
of  poisons  such  as  metabolic  toxins,  syphilis, 
alcohol,  lead,  etc.,  acting  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  cortical  cells  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain ; (4)  the  insanities  which  accompany  such 
nervous  affections  as  epilepsy,  hysteria,  etc.;  (5) 
the  mental  unsoimduess  caused  by  gross  lesions  of 
the  brain,  including  injuries,  tumours,  apoplexies, 
and  other  vascular  diseases  which  destroy  or  injure 
its  substance  ; and  (6)  tlie  mental  symptoms  which 
accompany  the  decline  of  physical  and  mental 
vigour  in  old  age. 

I.  Causes  of  insanity. — As  scientific  investiga- 
tion proceeds  to  throw  light  upon  certain  limited 
fields  of  this  broad  question,  two  facts  begin 
to  assume  prominence : the  great  influence  of 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  the  extreme  com- 
plexity of  the  changes  in  the  human  system  which 
occur  in  all  cases  of  mental  disease.  As  we  con- 
template these  facts  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  importance  of  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
to  relegate  to  a more  distant  sphere  of  influence 
the  host  of  popular  influences  which  our  forefathers 
regarded  as  the  proximate,  intimate,  and  essential 
causes  of  insanity. 

The  question  of  heredity  \ts&M  is  beset  with  great 
difficulties,  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  we  are 
very  far  from  a true  comprehension  of  its  in- 
tricacies (cf.  art.  Heredity,  vol.  vi.  p.  597 ff.). 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  individual  inherits 
from  his  ancestors  both  his  mental  and  his  physical 
characteristics.  In  most  ordinary  families  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  accurate  information  upon 
which  to  found  an  undoubted  history  of  trans- 
mitted disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
certain  races,  sects,  and  castes,  e.g.  Jews,  Quakers, 
and  the  aristocracy,  fuller  information  on  these 
points  can  be  obtained,  and  the  result  shows  in- 
dubitably that  insanity  in  the  ancestors  tends  to 
reproduce  itself  either  in  the  same  form  or  as  a 
mental  anomaly  of  some  kind  in  the  descendants. 
But,  according  to  the  law  of  reversion  to  the 
normal  which  has  been  expounded  by  Galton,  and 
according  to  the  law  of  atavism,  the  incidence  of 
this  heredity  varies  greatly  in  different  members 
of  the  same  family,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  may  escape  the  taint  altogether.  Even 
although  it  may  be  shown  that  actual  mental 
disease  has  not  occurred  in  the  family  history  of 
an  insane  person,  it  is  often  possible  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  nervous  degeneration  as  exemplified 
by  epilepsy,  neuralgia,  sexual  and  alcoholic  ex- 
cesses, or  paralysis  of  various  kinds,  in  the  past 
and  present  members  of  his  family.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  precursory  symptom  of  insanity  in 
a family  is  what  is  known  as  mental  degeneracy, 
which  includes  feeble-mindedness,  great  impres- 
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sionability,  suspiciousness,  violent  temper,  impul- 
siveness, or  excessive  timidity.  Certain  families 
show  a marked  tendency  to  produce  at  intervals 
individuals  alllicted  with  certain  physical  defor- 
mities of  various  types.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  an  innate  germinal  variation.  Wlien 
this  variation  alfects  the  structure  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  that  of  the  brain,  it  is  apt  to 
be  accompanied  by  idiocy  or  imbecility.  In  esti- 
mating the  inliuence  of  ment.al  defect  and  aberra- 
tion in  ancestors  upon  the  production  of  insanity 
in  their  descendants,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
tlie  strain  of  circumstanc.es  may  determine  the 
appearance  of  insanity  in  a predisposed  person  who 
might,  under  dill'erent  conditions,  have  escaped 
the  incidence  of  the  malady.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  a person  iiredisposed  to  insanity 
by  heredity  may,  in  favourable  circumstances, 
manifest  no  symptoms  of  insanity  during  bis  life, 
and  yet  transmit  the  tendency  to  his  children. 
Here  we  meet  face  to  face  one  of  the  problems  of 
hereditary  predisposition.  What  is,  in  the  latter 
instance,  transmitted  ? There  can  only  be  specu- 
lation on  such  .a  problem,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  there  are  probably  two  elements,  among 
others,  transmitted,  namely,  a structural,  func- 
tional delicacy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a 
defective  immunity  of  the  body  tissues  against  the 
action  of  toxins  of  various  kinds. 

Races  and  families  become  acclimatized  to  special 
environments  and  jnodes  of  life,  and  their  removal 
from  them  is  attended  by  degeneration.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  tyjje  of  town  dw'eller 
differs  in  many  respects,  physically  and  mentally, 
from  the  rural  inhabitant.  A little  consideration 
will  show  that  the  change  from  the  one  tyiie  to 
the  other  is  effected,  chiefly,  by  the  elimination  of 
those  individuals  who  are  not  lifted  for  the  life  of 
the  new  environment.  The  process  of  this  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfit  must  necessarily  be  attended  by 
disease  both  of  the  body  and  of  tlio  mind.  It  has 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  all 
localities,  wdiether  urlan  or  rural,  are  constantly 
varying,  in  consonance  with  the  universal  sur- 
rounding change.  Popul.ations  fhictuate ; new 
inventions  disturb  old  social  relations  ; food, 
dress,  and  customs  vary.  To  one  and  all  of  these 
changes  the  human  organism  has  to  adapt  itself, 
and  always  the  less  lit  types — not  necessarily  the 
less  strong  or  the  less  favoured — with  respect  to 
these  variations  in  the  environment  have  to  suffer. 
But  those  who  become  first,  and  most  readily,  the 
victims  of  mental  alienation  as  the  result  of 
changes  in  their  environment  are  the  hereditarily 
predisposed. 

Closely  allied  with  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment in  producing  insanity  is  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  certain  habits  and  excesses.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  alcohol  habit.  Tliere  can  bo 
no  question  that  over-indulgence  in  alcohol  exer- 
cises a baneful  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  that  a considerable  number  of  people  now 
insane  might  have  remained  sane  had  tliey  ab- 
stained from  its  use.  Sexual  excesses  are,  though 
to  a less  degree,  accredited  c.auses  of  insanity. 
There  is  also  to  be  mentioned  indulgence  in  nar- 
cotic drugs,  such  as  opium,  hashish,  and  cocaine. 
With  regard  to  all  these  causes  of  insanity  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  their  causative  relation 
to  insanity  is  complicated  by  the  following  facts  : 
(1)  in  some  cases  they  constitute  symptoms  of  an 
incipient  or  an  already  established  insanity  ; (2) 
in  regard  to  certain  of  them  (alcohol  in  particular) 
there  undoubtedly  exists  a special  inherited  ten- 
dency towards  their  excessive  use,  and  this  in  itself 
gives  alcoholism  a right  to  be  regarded  as  a scp.arate 
neurosis;  (3)  unfortunafely,  the  tendency  to  both 
alcoholism  and  insanity  may  bo  inherited  by 
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the  same  individual.  This  double  lieredl  y 
the  independence  of  alcoholism  and  insanity  are 
established  by  the  existence  in  the  same  family  a. 
the  same  time  of  alcoholic  members  who  do  U'  i 
become  insane,  and  of  insane  members  who 
become  alcoholic. 

With  regard  to  the  hosts  of  moral  causes  w hich 
are  popularly  regarded  as  producing  insanit}-,  tlicir 
influence  has  to  be  accepted  with  great  cauti.m. 
That  a sudden  moral  shock  may  cause  insanity  in 
a highly  nervous  individual  is  probably  true,  but 
such  shocks  when  they  do  occur  must  be  regarc-  u 
more  as  of  the  nature  of  traumata,  or  direct  in- 
juries affecting  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  than  a,> 
subtle  influences  of  a spiritual  nature.  That  pro- 
longed anxiety  and  worry  may  cause  insanity  in 
pretiispo.sed  individuals  is  probablj’  also  true,  but 
hete  the  effect  is  indirect,  and  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  general  health  and  nutrition  of  the  buoy 
as  a result  of  insomnia,  decreased  appetite,  ami 
disorder  of  function. 

The  wide  field  of  toxaemia  and  its  rfde  in  :1c 
causation  of  mental  troubles  can  only  be  toucln 
mton.  It  is  usual  to  divide  such  toxic  agents  ini.i 
two  great  classes : {a)  those  introduced  into  the 
system  from  without,  e.g.  alcohol,  syphilis,  etc.; 
and  (6)  those  formed  within  the  sj'stem,  c.g.  uric 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  gastro-intestinal  toxins,  and 
toxins  due  to  defective  gland  -secretion,  especially 
that  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  effect  of  these 
toxins  will  be  referred  to  under  the  heaelng--  of 
the  diseases  W’hich  they  are  supposed  either  t<> 
cause  or  to  influence. 

2.  Terminology  of  the  symptoms  of  mental 
aberration. — (a)  Mental  exaltation  or  no'  ^la  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  subject,  under  tlie  influence 
of  a corresponding  emotion,  exhibits  intellectual 
excitement  with  defective  self-control,  impaired 
judgment,  and  consequent  anomalies  of  conduct. 
This  condition  is  known  as  simple  mania.  AVlien 
the  excitement  becomes  acute,  the  flow  of  ideas 
more  rapid,  the  conduct  of  the  patient  less  and  less 
restrained,  the  speech  incoherent,  and  the  bodily 
restlessness  incessant,  the  condition  is  known  as 
acute  mania. 

(6)  Mental  depression  or  melancholia  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  preceding  condition.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  mental  pain  and  gloom,  slow  reaction  to 
stimuli  of  all  kinds,  slow  muscular  action,  and 
diminished  general  sensibility.  The  ideational 
centres  are  always  im])licated  in  melancholia,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  patient  are  constantly  engaged 
in  formulating  expl.anations  of  his  misery,  and  in 
the  invention  of  self-accusatory  and  self-depreca- 
tory ideas.  When  the  condition  becomes  acute, 
there  may  be  motor  restlessness,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  gloomy  delusions,  strenuous  resistance 
to  any  offers  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  others. 
Suicide  is  probably  contemplated  seriously  by  all 
sufferers  from  this  affection. 

(c)  Mental  conf  usion  or  delirium. — In  this  condi- 
tion, in  contrast  to  both  niani.a  and  melancholia, 
W'hero  the  intellectual  functions  and  memory  re- 
main clear,  there  is  obfuscation  of  thought,  greater 
or  less  unconsciousness  of  surroundings,  and  an 
imperfect  memory,  or  total  loss  of  memory,  of 
W'hat  has  taken  place  during  illness.  'The  con- 
dition is  met  with  most  typically  in  the  delirium  ot 
fevers,  in  acute  alcoholism,  and  in  manj:’  forms  of 
mental  affections  wdiich  owe  their  origin  to  toxic 
infection. 

(d)  Stupor  is  a symptom  which  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  any  menl.'il  affection.  It  is  osiH'cially 
characteristic  of  the  katatonie  form  of  ‘ dementia 
prrncox  ’ described  below.  Fatients  suffering  from 
stupor  manifest  little  or  no  volition,  and  do  not 
respond  tr)  any  of  the  ordinary  sensory  stimuli. 
They  usually  retain  (he  I'ower  of  walking  and 
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eating,  but  in  severe  cases  even  these  functions 
may  be  suspended.  The  conscious  state  varies 
greatly,  some  patients  being  aware  of  and  capable 
of  recalling  all  that  occurred  during  the  attack, 
while  others  are  unconscious  and  without  memory. 
Most  of  the  subjects  exhibit  in  greater  or  less 
degree  the  curious  phenomenon  of  catalepsy,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  muscles  to  maintain  a limb  in  any 
position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  another  person. 

(e)  Delusions  or  insane  ideas. — A delusion  is  a 
partially  dissociated  train  of  ideation  which  invari- 
ably involves  the  personality  of  the  subject,  which 
possesses  a distinct  emotional  tone,  and  the  content 
of  which  refers  to  subjects  either  inimical  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  new  school  of  morbid  psychology  has  done 
much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
delusions.  According  to  their  teaching,  certain 
ideas  or  trains  of  thought  possessing  a strong 
emotional  tone  which  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  thought  processes  must  either  be  wholly 
excluded  from  the  mind  or  suppressed.  When 
they  are  suppressed  and  sunk  below  the  level  of 
conscious  thought,  they  manifest  a tendency — 
stronger  in  ill-balanced  minds — to  force  them- 
selves upon  attention.  Hence  arises  in  some 
persons  a constant  conflict  between  the  will  and 
the  morbid  idea.  In  time  the  suppressed  idea 
may  gradually  force  itself  into  the  sphere  of  con- 
scious thought  and  capture  for  itself  a place  in  the 
ideation  and  personality  of  the  individual,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  such  instances  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  morbid  train  of  thought  is  rigidly 
delimited  and  to  a large  extent  independent. 
Having  once  entered  the  sphere  of  personal  idea- 
tion, it  assumes  the  position  of  an  intuitive  cer- 
tainty similar  to  that  occupied  by  any  other 
fundamental  belief  of  the  individual.  The  fact 
that  it  may  be  absurd  in  the  opinion  of  others 
does  not  affect  the  individual’s  belief  in  its  truth, 
for  he  builds  around  it  a system  of  ‘rationalization’ 
whereby  he  satisfactorily  accounts  to  himself  for 
its  validity  in  the  same  way  as  a normal  indi- 
vidual explains  his  religious,  political,  or  social 
opinions  apart  from  any  rational  bases.  The 
partial  dissociation  of  the  morbid  train  of  thought 
and  its  rigid  delimitation  from  the  ordinary  normal 
ideation  of  the  individual  explain  the  otherwise 
incongruous  phenomenon  of  divided  personality 
and  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  an  individual 
endowed  with  intelligence  above  the  average  and 
eminently'-  capable  in  the  affairs  of  life  being  yet 
dominated  by  beliefs  wholly  incredible  to  ordinary 
people,  and  being  often  thus  influenced  in  his  con- 
duct to  an  extent  which  compels  his  sequestration 
in  his  own  interests  or  that  of  others.  Delusions 
form  the  basis  of  the  two  large  and  important 
gi'oups  of  insanity  described  below  under  the 
headings  ‘dementia  prsecox’  and  ‘paranoia.’ 

(/)  Hallucinations  of  the  senses  are  frequently 
observed  in  different  forms  of  insanity.  All  the 
five  senses  may  be  implicated,  but  by  far  the  most 
common  is  that  of  hearing.  Next  in  order  of 
fj.'equency  come  false  sensations  of  touch  or  pain, 
of  taste,  of  smell,  and  of  sight.  Hallucinations  are 
of  two  kinds — primary  or  peripheral,  and  secondary 
or  ideational.  When  the  stump  of  an  amputated 
limb  is  electrically  stimulated,  the  absent  fingers 
and  toes  are  distinctly  perceived — the  cause  of 
which  can  only  be  that  the  excessive  irritation  of 
the  afferent  nerves  forces  into  association  neuron 
paths  long  previously  disused.  In  the  same  way 
peripheral  irritation  of  the  aural  or  optic  nerves 
tenets  to  arouse  latent  ideas  by  forced  association, 
and  in  this  way  to  cause  auditory  or  visual  halluci- 
nations. Secondary  hallucinations  are  of  ideational 
origin,  and  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
emotional  tone  of  the  mental  state  of  the  patient. 


Thus  a man  who  believes  himself  the  victim  of 
persecution  generally  develops  hallucinations  cor- 
responding to  his  delusions,  and  a man  who  is  the 
subject  of  delusions  of  pride  and  gi'andeur  is  liable 
to  hallucinations  corresponding  to  these  ideas  (see, 
further,  art.  Hallucination,  vol.  vi.  p.  48211'.). 

(g)  Obsessions  and  impulses. — An  ob-session  is  a 
dissociated  idea,  or  group  of  ideas,  which  suddenly 
enters  consciousness,  disturbing  the  ordinary  course 
of  ideation,  but  not  involving  the  personality  of  the 
individual — that  is  to  say,  the  subject  of  obsession 
regards  it  as  an  unreality,  and  as  apart  from  his 
ordinary  ideation.  Obsessions  are  mo<l  common 
in  neurasthenic,  hysteric,  or  hereditarily  degenerate 
people.  The  number  of  obsessions  is  endless,  there 
being  almost  as  many  forms  as  there  are  of  thought. 
Some  are  harmless  and  meaningless,  as,  e.g.,  the 
desire  to  repeat  certain  words  or  phrases,  to  count 
objects  of  no  interest,  or  to  touch  certain  articles. 
Others  are  fateful,  as  the  desire  to  kill,  to  commit 
suicide,  or  to  steal. 

As  thought  precedes  action,  so  does  ob.ses>ion 
lead  up  to  impulse.  Some  impulses  are  harmle.ss  ; 
others  are  serious.  Among  the  latter  are  suicidal 
and  homicidal  impulses,  the  impulse  to  drink  (dip- 
somania), or  the  impulse  to  steal  (kleptomania). 
True  impulse  is  generally  preceded  by  mental 
distress,  due  to  the  strength  of  the  obsession 
against  which  the  purposive  will  of  the  individual 
contends.  The  recognition  of  this  contest  between 
impulse  and  will  is  important  in  the  diagnosis  of 
obsession  and  impulse. 

(A)  Dementia  or  mental  enfeehlement . — Mental 
enfeeblement  is  of  two  kinds — primary  and  second- 
ary. The  first  is  congenital,  and  will  be  referred 
to  under  congenital  mental  defect ; the  other  is  a 
terminal  condition  of  many  forms  of  mental  disease. 
Secondary  dementia  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  preceding  malady,  the  hereditary 
power  of  resistance  of  the  individual,  or  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  nerve  cells  of 
the  cortex  of  the  brain.  It  may  manifest  itself  vari- 
ously from  a mere  change  in  disposition  up  to  the 
most  complete  ineptitude  for  the  simplest  duties, 
vdth  abolition  of  the  faculty  of  ordinary  thought, 
loss  of  memory,  and  absence  of  the  human  instincts. 

II.  Congenital  mental  defects.— i.  Idiocy 
varies  from  a condition  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  are  rudimentary,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be 
said  to  exist,  up  to  a state  of  mind  characterized 
by  such  limited  ideation  that  the  subject  is  unable 
to  take  proper  care  of  himself,  or  to  perform  ordi- 
nary social  or  civil  functions.  All  idiots  are  incap- 
able of  acquiring  literary  education.  The  higher 
grades  of  them,  however,  may  be  trained  to  habits 
of  decency  a,nd  cleanliness.  There  are  various 
types  of  idiocy,  e.g.  the  genetous  or  congenital 
type,  which  are  malformed  germinal  variations ; 
the  paralytic  type,  in  which  an  early  brain  injury 
or  inflammation  has  resulted  in  infantile  paralysis, 
■with  accompanying  arrest  of  mental  development ; 
the  microcephalic  type,  in  which  the  head  measures 
less  than  17  inches  in  circumference,  and  in  which 
the  skull  sutures  are  for  some  reason  prematurely 
ossified  ; the  hydrocephalic  type,  accompanied  by 
enormous  enlargement  and  deformity  of  the  head ; 
and  cretinism,  a condition  associated  vuth  failure 
of  development  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  accom- 
panied by  dwarfishness  and  abnormality  of  the 
skin  and  its  appendages.  In  addition  to  a paucity 
of  ideas,  idiots  usually  present  speech  defects  and 
a host  of  physical  abnormalities.  Their  resistance 
to  disease,  especially  to  tubercle,  is  low,  and  they 
are  liable  to  suff'er  from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and 
from  gastro-intestinal  disorders. 

2.  Imbecility  is  a much  less  pronounced  form  of 
mental  degeneracy  than  idiocy,  from  which  it 
differs  more  in  degree  than  in  kind,  so  that  it  is 
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often  difficult  to  classify  borderland  cases.  The 
absence  of  mental  power  in  imbeciles  may  be  so 
slight  that  it  becomes  apparent  only  in  the  con- 
tinuing infantilism  which  the  subject  manifests  as 
puberty  is  approached.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
manifest  itself  by  inability  to  acquire  ordinary 
education  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Not  only  so, 
but  imbecile  young  children  generally  manifest 
peculiarities  of  conduct,  unusual  attitudes  of  mind, 
and  abnormal  ways  of  thought,  all  of  which  are 
characterized  by  a feeble  and  undeveloped  mind. 
Physical  deformity  is  rare,  as  compared  with  idiocy, 
and  many  imbeciles,  though  not  well  developed 
physically,  are  of  robust  bodily  constitution. 

The  mental  reaction  of  imbeciles  towards  their 
environment  ie,  generally  speaking,  defective ; 
they  are  incapable  of  learning  by  experience  the 
common  social  relationships  of  everyday  life,  or  of 
understanding  any  thing  beyond  the  merely  animal 
and  the  simpler  human  necessities  of  existence. 
At  the  same  time,  these  defects  are,  in  a few 
exceptional  individuals,  associated  with  some  musi- 
cal or  arithmetical  faculty,  with  an  extraordinary 
memory  for  dates,  or  even  an  aptitude  for  certain 
limited  mechanical  skill.  The  power  to  protect 
themselves  varies  greatly,  from  helplessness  in  the 
midst  of  ordinary  dangers  up  to  a capacity  for 
partially  or  even  wholly  earning  their  own  means 
of  livelihood  by  the  performance  of,  as  a rule, 
unskilled  labour.  The  majority  of  imbeciles  are 
deficient  in  self-control  and  in  the  moral  sense ; 
and,  though  many  are  good-natured,  not  a few  are 
impulsive,  passionate,  and  vicious. 

3.  Higher  grade  imbecility  or  degeneracy. — 
This  class  of  imbeciles,  though  often  apparently 
normal,  physically  and  mentally,  are  only  a 
degree  removed  from  imbeciles.  As  a rule,  such 
individuals,  though  of  average  intelligence — 
occasionally  even  exhibiting  genius — are  mentally 
ill-balancea,  and  the  subjects  of  certain  distin- 
guishing peculiarities.  Chief  among  these  are 
eccentricity  in  manner,  extravagance  in  thought 
or  conduct,  extravagant  immorality  of  various 
kinds,  and  anomalies  of  emotion  either  in  the 
direction  of  hyper-emotionalism  or  in  the  absence 
of  certain  emotional  qualities,  such  as  sympathy, 
which  not  infrequently  results  in  cruelty.  Certain 
types  of  criminals  undoubtedly  belong  to  this  class. 
The  intellectual  development  of  such  persons  is 
always  defective,  and  presents  well-marked  irregu- 
larity. On  the  physical  side  they  do  not  present 
any  constant  signs  of  degeneracy.  As  a class,  they 
are  subject  to  various  forms  of  psychopathic  affec- 
tion, such  as  paranoia  or  hysteria,  and  to  such 
nervous  diseases  as  epilepsy. 

III.  The  ACQUIRED  INSANITIES.— The  acquired 
insanities  include  those  mental  affections  which 
manifest  themselves  between  puberty  and  the  end 
of  the  fourth  decade  in  life.  Undoubtedly  they 
may  appear,  though  rarely,  both  before  and  after 
these  periods. 

i.  Mania-melancholia  group.— The  relation- 
ship between  mania  and  melancholia,  which  until 
recently  were  regarded  as  separate  entities,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  often  associated  in  the 
same  individual.  The  manifestation  may  be  alter- 
nate (circular  insanity) ; or  the  recurrent  attacks 
of  mania  may  be  usiiered  in  by  a slight  mental 
depression,  which  rapidly  disappears  ; or  an  attack 
of  melancholia  may  be  followed  by  a slight  tran- 
sient mental  exaltation  ; or,  finally,  a person  who 
has  suffered  for  many  years  from  attacks  of  recur- 
rent melancholia  may  suddenly  develop  an  attack 
of  mania,  or  vice  versa.  Notwitlistanding  tlie  fact 
that  one  solitary  attack  of  mania  or  melancholia 
niay  be  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  an 
individual  lifetime,  the  validity  of  the  relationship 
is  not  thereby  affected. 


(а)  The  circular  form  of  mania-mclanrluilia. — 
The  attacks  of  mental  exaltation  and  of  mental 
depression  succeed  each  other  usually  without 
intermission,  and  are  followed  by  a lucid  interval 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration  (folie  d double  forme). 
When  the  alternate  attacks  follow  each  other 
without  a lucid  interval,  or  are  continuous,  the 
form  is  known  as  ‘ circular  insanity  ’ {folie  circu- 
laire).  The  term  ‘ circular  insanity  ’ is,  however, 
used  to  embrace  both  forms.  It  is  unimportant 
whether  the  mental  depression  succeeds  or  precedes 
the  mental  exaltation. 

Although  the  form  of  mania  which  occurs  in 
circular  insanity  may  assume  an  acute  type,  it  is 
usually  of  the  form  known  as  ‘.-^imjde.’  There 
is  a general  exaltation  of  the  mental  functions, 
without  any  apparent  incoherence  of  ideas,  with- 
out hallucinations  of  the  senses,  ard  without 
the  presence  of  marked  delusions.  The  memory 
becomes  extraordinarily  acute,  and  the  patients 
talk  or  write  incessantly.  At  the  same  time, 
although  they  appear  capable  of  reasoning  cor- 
rectly, they  lose  their  sense  of  proportion  and  of 
the  htness  of  things,  and  their  judgment  loses  its 
normal  balance.  Thus  they  become  less  reticent 
regarding  themselves  and  their  affairs,  and  less 
cautious  in  speculation,  or  in  what  they  say  to 
or  about  other  people,  and  their  moral  conduct 
becomes  faulty  and  untrustworthjL  They  lose 
their  natural  affection  for  their  relatives,  and 
affect  the  company  of  people  of  an  inferior  type. 
In  short,  they  become  extraordinarily  active, 
vain,  vindictive,  quarrelsome,  and  lose  their  moral 
status.  When  this  condition  has  lasted  for 
months,  it  may  be  years,  the  subject  gradually 
loses  his  abnormal  energy,  though  occasionally  i( 
may  flicker  up,  and  lapses  into  a state  of  mental 
depression.  The  contrast  between  the  same  patient 
labouring  under  melancholia  anil  in  his  previous 
maniacal  condition  is  profound.  He  becomes 
silent,  pale-faced,  seeks  solitude,  and  shows  a 
disinclination  to  converse.  His  former  energy  is 
replaced  by  extreme  lassitude  and  an  almost 
paralyzing  disinclination  to,  or  an  incompetence 
for,  mental  or  physical  work.  The  durations  of 
the  two  periods  of  mania  and  melancholia  are  not 
always  the  same,  the  period  of  depression  being 
generally  longer  than  that  of  excitement.  Great 
irregularity  also  exists  in  the  duration  of  the  hicid 
interval,  although  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it 
bears  a stated  relation  to  the  length  of  the  mental 
ati'ections  which  go  to  form  the  cycle.  Circular 
insanity  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  recovery,  a 
very  unhopeful  condition  ; for,  though  the  indi- 
vidual attacks  are  almost  always  recovered  from, 
the  condition  tends  to  recur  with  an  almost  fatal 
certain,ty.  It  is  a condition  that  is  more  common 
among  the  educated  classes  of  society,  and  which 
occurs  not  infrequently  in  persons  with  au  in- 
herited tendency  to  insanity. 

(б)  The  rcc^irrcnt  forms  of  mania-melancholia. 
— I.  Mania. — The  form  in  which  mania  appears 
may  be  cither  simple  or  acute.  The  description 
of  simple  mania  given  above  in  connexion  with 
circular  insanity  must  sutiice  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. Acute  mania  differs  from  it  only  in  degree 
of  intensity,  and  simple  mania  may  in  any  patient 
suddenly  pass  into  the  acute  form.  In  acute 
mania  tliere  is  great  mental  exaltation  combined 
with  intellectual  disturbance,  sensory  disorders, 
and  uncontrollable  motor  restlessness.  The  lirst 
aiiiiearance  of  the  affection  is  usually  ushered  in 
with  malaise  and  mental  depression  generally  of 
short  duration.  Gradually  mental  excitement 
supervenes,  sometimes  suddenly,  at  other  times 
after  lapse.s  into  depression.  T'he  iiatienbs  ideas 
soon  becomo  confused,  for  the  ideation  becomes 
so  raj)id  that  there  is  difficulty  in  con.secutii  ely 
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expressing  them,  until  iinally  speech  becomes  inco- 
herent. Tlie  exaggerated  excitability  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  becomes  so  intense  that  a 
stray  word  or  an  object  starts  a train  of  ideation 
unconnected  with  the  train  of  thought.  Thus  tlie 
patient’s  attention  becomes  unfixed,  and  he  tends 
to  associate  his  ideas  more  by  their  external  than 
by  their  essential  relationship.  The  motor  excite- 
ment manifests  itself  by  incessant  movement  and 
loquacity.  The  will-power  at  this  .stage  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  and  actions  are  determined,  not 
by  any  formulated  principle,  but  by  the  idea  pre- 
dominant for  the  time.  Further,  there  is  complete 
loss  of  the  moral  sense  and  of  natural  affection, 
and  the  emotions  are  equally  disturbed  : grief,  joy, 
fear,  and  hatred  may  be  manifested  by  the  patient 
within  a few  minutes  of  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing this  extraordinary  mental  disturbance, 
the  memory  in  many  cases  remains  intact.  Not 
only  do  many  of  the  patients  remember  afterwards 
Avhat  had  been  said  .and  done  to  them,  but  they 
are  able  to  describe  their  sensation  and  repeat 
their  own  sayings.  The  physical  symptoms  com- 
prise a marked  change  in  the  facial  expression, 
which  betrays  the  instinctive  and  varied  passions 
which  dominate  tlie  mind.  The  disorder  of  move- 
ment to  which  reference  has  been  made  expresses 
itself  in  an  agitation  of  all  tlie  voluntary  muscles, 
which  during  intense  mental  excitement  results  in 
violent  movements.  Insomnia  is  always  a more 
or  less  marked  symptom  of  acute  mania ; it  often 
resists  all  treatment,  and,  when  long  continued,  has 
a deleterious  elfect  upon  the  patient.  The  func- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition  .are  always  dis- 
ordered during  the  attack  ; the  appetite,  whether 
diminished  or  increased,  is  capricious,  and  the 
patients  invariably  lose  weight  during  the  acute 
stages.  The  body  temperature  is  only  slightly,  if 
at  all,  increased.  Finally,  there  is  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  a marked  increase  in  the  relative  number 
of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  This  last 
change  is  regarded  as  indicating  a toxic  condition 
of  the  blood.  Mania  may  be  associated  with 
various  nervous  .and  cerebral  affections,  such  as 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  general  paralysis.  After 
one  attack  the  disease  tends  to  recur  at  regular 
or  irregular  intervals.  Although  it  is  not  a usual 
occurrence,  it  is  right  to  remark  that  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  recurrent  mania  an  attack  of 
melancholia  may  take  the  place  of  one  of  the 
maniacal  attacks.  The  termination  of  the  attacks 
is  by  recovery  in  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  a small 
percentage  die  of  some  complication,  and  a certain 
number  pass  into  chronic  mania. 

Chronic  mania  is  simply  the  indefinite  persist- 
ence, in  a milder  form,  of  the  symptoms  of  acute 
mania.  The  excitement  is  continuous  but  less 
intense,  and  the  patients  are  more  imanageable. 
Many  of  the  subjects  are  able  to  perform  some 
.simple  work.  The  illusions  and  morbid  ideas  of 
the  acute  stage  become  more  fixed  and  crystal- 
lized, so  that  many  patients  exhibit  the  symptoms 
of  delusional  insanity  (paranoia).  A certain  de- 
gree of  ment.al  enfeeblement  is  always  present, 
and  many  such  patients  are  unable  to  express 
themselves  coherently.  The  patient  may  be 
liable,  from  time  to  time,  to  acute  attacks  of 
excitement  which  resemble  those  of  the  primary 
condition. 

2.  Melancholia. — The  chai'acteristic  feature  of 
melancholia  is  a morbid  depression  of  feeling 
which  expresses  itself  in  every  degree  from  silent 
resignation  up  to  the  most  violent  desp.air.  At 
the  .s.ame  time,  tliere  is  intellectual  disturb.ance 
in  which  p.ainful  impressions  predominate.  In 
contradistinction  to  mania,  the  ideational  centres 
are  more  or  less  depressed  and  inactiv'e,  so  that 
instead  of  the  jdeasurable  feelings  which  accom- 


pany their  activity  there  is  produced  a feeling  of 
pain  and  misery.  The  treatment  of  the  attacks 
of  manic-depressive  insanity  is  symjifomatic,  and 
as  a rule  the  patients  make  satisfactory  recoveries 
from  the  individual  attacks.  From  tlie  point  of 
view  of  prognosis,  however,  the  matter  is  more 
serious,  for  the  danger  of  .a  relapse  at  .some  future 
period  can  never  be  ignored.  In  the  circular  form 
of  the  disease  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  is 
almost  certain. 

ii.  The  dementia  pkajcox  group. — Dementia 
praecox  is  e.ssentially  a disease  of  adolcscem  e ; by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  develop  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35  years.  The  fact  that  some 
cases  develop  before  the  age  of  20  and  a few  after 
40  does  not  aflect  the  validity  of  the  above  state- 
ment. The  onset  of  the  dise.a.se  is  so  slow  and 
insidious  as  .almost  to  e.scape  observation.  The 
early  symptoms  extend  over  a period  of  years. 
Patients,  the  majority  of  whom  have  given  promise 
of  a normal  development,  may  gradually  exhibit, 
in  early  .adolescence,  unmistakable  signs  of  pro- 
gressive mental  deterioration.  Thus  intellectual 
decadence  is  almost  always  accomp.anied  bj'  enio- 
tion.al  disturbances,  such  as  outbreaks  of  temper, 
impulsive  conduct,  or  violent  language.  These 
irritable  manifestations  are  at  first  rare  and  iso- 
lated, and  the  patient  may  fully  realize,  and  be 
truly  repentant  for,  his  behiiviour.  As  the  di.sea.se 
progresses,  these  unaccountable  and  unprovoked 
emotional  outbreaks  m.aj'  become  more  numerous, 
alarming,  and  even  dangerous,  and  the  patient 
becomes  apathetic,  careless  in  his  habits,  tends  to 
lie  in  bed  too  long,  and  often  gives  up  work  alto- 
gether without  any  adequate  reason.  Then  his 
natural  atlection  abates  until  it  may  disappear 
or  become  perverted  into  an  antipathy  towards  his 
nearest  relatives.  Finally,  he  may  develop  loose 
ideas  of  persecution,  rarely  co-ordinated  except  in 
the  paranoiac  form  of  the  disease.  These  delu- 
sions of  persecution  are  accompanied  by  hallucina- 
tions and  illusions  of  the  senses.  The  disease  end.s, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  in  dementia  or 
permanent  mental  decay. 

Dementia  praecox  presents  three  forms : helie- 
phrenia,  katatonia,  and  paranoia,  or  the  delusional 
form. 

I.  Hebephrenia  occurs,  as  a rule,  in  young  sub- 
jects who,  although  fairly  normal  up  to  a certain 
point  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  yet  have  always 
presented  some  symptoms  of  emotional  instability 
or  eccentricity.  The  mental  deterioration,  which 
sets  in  very  gradually,  is  characterized  by  a desire 
for  solitude,  reticence,  shyness,  and  suspicion  of 
others.  Suddenly  a period  of  slight  mental  exalta- 
tion may  appear,  during  which  the  behaviour  of 
the  patient  attracts  attention ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  attack  of  depression  may  supervene,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  a mild  attack  of  melan- 
cholia. These  mental  disturbances  quickly  pass 
off,  but  sooner  or  later  they  recur.  The  patient 
may  suffer  from  indefinite  delusions,  or  even 
hallucinations,  but  these,  as  a rule,  are  rare  in 
hebephrenia ; meantime  the  mental  deterioration 
progresses.  The  patient  comes  to  lose  all  initia- 
tive, all  interest  in  his  work  or  surroundings ; 
becomes  indifferent  towards  relatives  ; careless  of 
appearance  and  negligent  of  duties.  His  speech 
becomes  jerky  and  hesitating,  and  the  power  to 
carry  on  a conversation  is  gradually  lost.  Through- 
out the  course  of  the  disease,  and  up  to  the  time 
when  actual  dementia  sets  in,  there  is  .a  surprising 
degree  of  accurate  kno^\'ledge  of  his  surroundings 
.and  of  what  is  being  said  or  done  in  his  presence. 
The  inability  of  the  patient  to  resjiond  or  react  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  patient  lapses  into  a state  of 
irresponsiveness  due  to  permanent  loss  of  mental 
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power.  Before  this  final  stage  is  reached,  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  observe  violent  and  impulsive  con- 
duct, as  a result,  probably,  of  hallucinations,  of 
delusions,  or  of  both. 

2.  Katatonia  dilFers  from  hebejihrenia  chiefly  in 
the  j)iesence  of  peculiar  attacks  of  muscular  ten- 
sion or  cataleptic  rigidity  of  the  muscles ; in 
mutism-phases  of  the  disease,  during  which  the 
patients  refuse  to  speak ; and  in  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  negativism  in  which  the  patients 
resist  all  attempts  on  the  jiart  of  others  to  do  any- 
thing for  them.  Impulsive  actions  are  perhaps 
more  marked  in  the  katatonic  form  than  in  the 
other  varieties  of  dementia  prcecox.  In  other  re- 
spects, such  as  the  presence  of  acute  temporary 
attacks  of  mental  excitement  and  depression,  and 
in  the  gradual  mental  deterioration  of  the  sub- 
I’ect,  katatonia  bears  a general  resemblance  to 
hebephrenia. 

3.  Paranoia. — This  variety  of  dementia  prsecox 
may  commence  exactly  like  hebephrenia,  or  kata- 
tonia, or  with  an  acute  attack  of  manic  - de- 
pressive insanity  followed  or  not  by  katatonic 
symptoms.  Its  cbief  and  distinguishing  feature, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  delusions  of  a more 
or  less  systematized  nature,  and  of  hallucinations 
of  the  senses.  These  delusions  lack  the  clearness 
and  consistency  of  true  paranoia  (see  below) ; and, 
moreover,  the  patients  almost  always  exhibit 
peculiarities  and  mannerisms  indicative  of  mental 
degeneration.  Sooner  or  later  one  or  other  of  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  as  character- 
istic of  dementia  praecox  supervenes  and  is  followed 
by  a tendency  towards  dementia. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  prognosis,  dementia 
prsecox  is  a particularly  grave  form  of  mental 
disease,  and  only  a small  minority  of  the  subjects 
make  a satisfactory  recovery.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  no  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  fall  into 
permanent  dementia,  that  about  15  per  cent  recover 
partially,  though  more  or  less  mentally  crippled, 
and  that  only  5 per  cent  recover  absolutely.  So 
little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  that  no  scientifically  formulated  line  of 
treatment  can  be  laid  down.  As  regards  causation, 
the  hereditary  factor  would  appear  to  be  of  great 
importance,  no  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  cases 
showing  a hereditary  tendency  to  mental  all'ec- 
tions.  The  environment  of  the  subject  is  also, 
apparently,  important,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  some  observers  that  dementia  pnecox  is 
particularly  liable  to  occur  in  families  which  have 
been  subjected  to  sudden  and  extreme  social 
changes,  such  as  from  poverty  to  wealth,  or  from 
a country  to  an  urban  life. 

iii.  The  paeanoia  group.  — Paranoia  is  a 
chronic  mental  disease  of  which  systematized  de- 
lusions, with  or  without  hallucinations  of  the 
senses,  are  the  prominent  characteristic.  The  de- 
lusions may  take  the  form  of  ideas  of  persecution 
or  of  grandeur  and  ambition ; these  may  exist 
separately  or  run  concurrently  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, or  they  may  become  transformed  in  the 
course  of  the  jiatient’s  life  from  a persecutory  to 
an  ambitious  character.  The  disease  may  begin 
during  adolescence,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
subjects  manifest  no  symptoms  of  the  attection 
until  full  adult  life.  The  prominent  and  distin- 
guishing symptom  of  paranoia  is  the  delusion, 
which  is  gradually  organized  out  of  a mass  of 
original  but  erroneous  beliefs  or  convictions,  until 
it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  mental 

{)rocesses  of  the  subject  and  becomes  fused  with 
lis  personality.  This  slow  process  of  the  growth 
of  a false  idea  is  tecliuically  known  as  ‘ system- 
atization,’ and  the  delusion  is  then  said  to  be 
‘systematized.’  As  sueli  delusions  are  coherently 
formed,  there  is  no  manifest  mental  confusion  in 


their  expression.  Notwithstanding  the  fixity  of 
the  delusion,  it  is  subject  in  some  c.-isc-  to  trans- 
formation which  permits  of  the  gradual  substi- 
tution of  delusions  of  grandeur  lor  dclusi-ins  of 
persecution.  It  happens  al'-o  that  pciic  j-  of 
remission  from  the  influence  of  the  delu-ion  Oi  iy 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  individual  cases,  and 
it  may  even  happen,  though  very  rarely,  that  the 
delusion  may  permanently  disap]jear. 

Paranoia  is  classified  for  clinical  jmrposes  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  delusion  which  patients 
exhibit.  Thus  there  are  the  nersecucory,  the  am- 
bitious, the  amatory,  and  the  litigious  1 \ j es,  these 
divisions  depending  uiion  the  laeval.-  .ce  of  the 
primary  emotions  of  fear  or  su.spicion,  pride  or 
vanity,  and  love. 

I.  Persecutory  paranoia. — Thi.s  form  is  charac- 
terized by  delusions  of  persecution,  with  hallucina- 
tions of  a painful  and  distre.ssing  character.  In 
predisposed  persons  there  is  often  observed  an 
anomaly  of  character  dating  from  early  life.  To- 
wards the  comniencement  of  the  insanity  the 
patients  become  gloomy,  preoccupied,  and  irri- 
table. Suspicions  regarding  the  attitude  of  others 
take  possession  of  their  minds,  and  they  ultimately 
come  to  suspect  the  conduct  of  their  nearest  re- 
latives. Certain  phj^sical  symptoms  caused  by 
sleeplessness  and  anxiety  graduallj'  supervene,  and 
the  patients  become  jtale  and  worried  in  appear- 
ance, and  their  appetite  is  ali'ected.  The  mental 
symptoms  slowly  become  more  nronounced,  until 
tlie  p.atient  believes  that  people  are  conspiring 
against  him.  The  conversations  of  his  friends  are 
supposed  to  be  interlarded  with  phrases  which, 
on  examination,  he  believes  to  contain  hidden 
meanings,  and  the  newspapers  appear  to  abound  in 
veiled  references  to  him.  A stray  word,  a look,  a 
gesture,  a smile,  a cough,  a shrug  of  the  shoulders 
on  the  part  of  a stranger,  are  apt  to  be  misinter- 
preted and  brooded  over.  The  extraordinary  pre- 
valence of  this  imagined  conspiracy  maj'  lead  the 
patient  to  regard  liimself  as  a person  of  great 
importance,  and  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
delusions  of  ambition  which  intermingle  them- 
selves with  the  general  conceptions  of  persecution, 
or  -which  may  wholly  supplant  the  persecutory 
insanity. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  it  generally  happens 
that  hallucinations  begin  to  appear.  These,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  are  auditory,  and 
usually  commence  with  indefinite  noises  in  the 
ears,  such  as  ringing  sounds,  hissing,  or  whistling. 
Gradually  they  assume  a more  ilefinite  form,  until 
isolated  words  and,  ultimately,  formed  sentences 
are  distinctly  heard.  There  is  great  diversity  in 
the  completeness  of  the  verbal  hallueination.'i  in 
dill'erent  patients.  Some  patients  never  experi- 
ence more  than  the  subjective  annoyance  of  iso- 
lated words,  generallj'  of  an  insulting  character, 
while  others  are  compelled  to  listen  to  rcguhix 
dialogues  carried  on  by  unknown  voices  concern- 
ing themselves.  A not  uncommon  form  of  verbal 
hallucination  is  formulated  in  the  eomplaint  of 
the  patients  that  ‘all  their  thoughts  are  read  and 
proclaimed  aloud.’  Even  more  tb.an  the  enforced 
listening  to  verbal  hallucinations  this  ‘thought 
reading  ’ distresses  the  jvatient,  and  often  leads 
him  to  acts  of  violence,  for  the  privacy  of  his  in- 
most thoughts  is,  he  believes,  desecrated,  and  he 
often  feels  helpless  and  desperate  at  a condition 
from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape. 

Though  some  of  the  subjects  do  not  develop  any 
other  form  of  hallucination,  it  is  the  unfortunate 
lot  of  others  to  sull'er,  in  aildition.  from  halhicina- 
tions  of  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  The  misintei'iire- 
tation  of  the  suhjeetive  sensations  in  these  sense 
org.'ins  leads  to  the  formulation  of  delusions  of 
poisoning,  of  being  subjected  to  the  inlluence  of 
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noxious  gases  or  powders,  or  of  being  acted  on  by 
such  agencies  as  electricity.  Such  are  the  persons 
who  take  their  food  to  chemists  for  analysis  ; who 
complain  to  the  police  that  people  are  acting  upon 
them  injuriously ; who  hermetically  seal  every 
crevice  that  admits  air  to  their  bedrooms  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  poisonous  fumes ; or  who 
place  glass  castors  between  the  feet  of  their  beds 
and  the  floor  with  the  object  of  insulating  electric 
currents.  Such  patients  obtain  little  sleep  ; some 
of  them,  indeed,  remain  arvake  all  night — for  the 
symptoms  are  usually  worse  at  night — and  have 
to  be  content  with  such  snatches  of  sleep  as  they 
are  able  to  obtain  at  odd  times  during  the  day.  It 
is  obvious  that  a person  tormented  and  distracted 
in  this  way  may  at  any  moment  lose  self-control 
and  become  a danger  to  the  community. 

This  type  of  the  disease  may  persist  for  an  in- 
definite period — even  for  20  or  30  years — wthout 
any  change,  except  for  the  important  fact  that 
remissions  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  occur 
from  time  to  time.  These  remissions  may  be  so 
marked  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  patient 
has  recovered ; but  in  true  paranoia  this  is  never 
the  case,  and  sooner  or  later  the  persecution  begins 
again  in  all  its  former  intensity. 

2.  Ambitious  paranoia. — After  a long  period  of 
persecution,  a change  in  the  symptoms  may  set  in, 
in  some  cases,  and  the  intensity  of  the  hallucina- 
tions may  become  modified.  Delusions  of  grandeur 
begin  to  appear,  at  first  faintly,  but  gradually  they 
increase  in  force  until  they  ultimately  supplant  the 
delusions  of  persecution.  At  the  same  time,  the  hal- 
lucinations of  a disagreeable  nature  fade  away,  and 
are  replaced  by  auditory  hallucinations  conformable 
to  the  new  delusions  of  grandeur.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  paranoia  may  commence,  so  far  as  can 
be  observed,  with  delusions  of  grandeur,  in  which 
case  there  is  seldom  or  never  a transformation  of 
the  personality,  or  of  the  delusions  from  grandeur 
to  persecution,  although  delusions  of  persecution 
may  engraft  tliemselves  upon  or  run  side  by  side 
with  the  predominant  ambitious  diseases.  The 
emotional  basis  of  ambitious  paranoia  is  pride,  and 
every  phase  of  human  vanity  and  aspiration  is  re- 
presented in  the  delusions  of  the  patients.  There 
is,  moreover,  considerably  less  logical  acumen 
displayed  in  the  explanations  of  their  beliefs  by 
such  patients  than  iu  the  case  of  the  subjects  of 
persecution.  ^lany  of  them,  without  any  regard 
for  accurate  genealogical  detail,  affect  to  be  the 
descendants  of  historical  personages.  They  have 
no  compunction  in  disowning  their  natural  parents 
or  explaining  that  they  have  been  ‘ changed  in 
their  cradles,’  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  exalted  or  even  of  royal  birth.  Domi- 
nated by  such  beliefs,  paranoiacs  have  been  knovui 
to  travel  all  over  the  world  in  search  of  confirma- 
tion of  their  delusions.  It  is  people  of  this  kind 
who  drop  into  the  ears  of  confiding  strangers  vague 
hints  as  to  their  exalted  origin  and  kindred,  and 
who  make  desperate  and  occasionally  alarming 
attempts  to  force  their  way  into  the  presence  of 
princes  and  rulers.  The  sphere  of  religion  affords 
an  endless  field  for  the  ambitious  paranoiacs,  and 
some  of  them  may  even  aspire  to  divine  authority ; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  true  paranoiac  does  not  lose  touch 
■with  earth.  The  more  extravagant  delusions  of 
persons  who  call  themselves  by  divine  names  and 
assume  omnipotent  attributes  are  usually  found  in 
patients  who  have  passed  through  acute  attacks 
of  such  insanity  as  mania  or  ‘ dementia  prsecox,’ 
and  who  are  mentally  enfeebled. 

A not  uncommon  form  of  paranoia,  combining 
both  ambition  and  persecution,  is  where  the  sub- 
ject believes  that  he  is  a man  of  unbounded  Avealth 
or  power,  of  the  rights  to  which  he  is,  however, 
deprived  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 


These  patients  frequently  obtain  through  auditory 
hallucinations  the  knowledge  on  Avhicn  they  base 
their  delusions.  They  are  often  so  trouble.some, 
threatening,  and  persistent  in  their  determination 
to  obtain  redress  for  their  imagined  wrongs  that 
in  the  public  interest  they  have  to  be  forcibly  de- 
tained in  asylums.  On  tlie  Avhole,  however,  the 
ambitious  paranoiac  is  not  troublesome,  but  calm, 
dignified,  self-possessed,  and  reserved  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  delusions.  He  is  usually  capable  of 
reasoning  as  correctly  and  of  performing  work  as 
efficiently  as  ordinary  people.  Many  of  them, 
however,  while  living  in  society,  are  liable  to  give 
expression  to  their  delusions  under  the  influence 
of  excitement,  or  to  behave  so  strangely  and  un- 
conventionally on  unsuitable  occasions  as  to  render 
their  seclusion  either  necessary  or  highly  desirable. 

3.  Amatory  paranoia. — A distinguishing  feature 
of  this  form  of  paranoia  is  that  the  subjects  are 
chivalrous  and  idealistic  in  their  love.  Some  of 
them  believe  that  they  have  been  ‘ mystically  ’ 
married  to  a person  of  the  opposite  sex,  usually  in 
a prominent  social  position.  The  fact  that  they 
may  have  never  spoken  to  or  perhaps  never  seen 
the  person  in  question  is  immaterial.  The  con- 
viction that  their  love  is  reciprocated  and  the 
relationship  understood  by  the  other  party  is  un- 
shakable, and  is  usually  based  upon  suppositions 
that  to  a normal  mind  would  appear  either  trivial 
or  AvhoUy  unreal.  The  object  of  affection,  if  not 
mythical  or  of  too  exalted  a position  to  be  ap- 
proached, is  not  infrequently  persecuted  by  the 
admirer,  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  obtruding 
personally  or  by  letter  the  evidences  of  an  ardent 
adoration.  The  situation  thus  created  can  easily 
become  complicated  and  embarrassing  before  it  is 
realized  that  the  persecutor  is  insane. 

The  subjects  of  this  form  of  paranoia  are  in 
the  majority  of  instances  unmarried  women  well 
advanced  in  years  who  have  led  irreproachable 
lives,  or  men  of  a romantic  disposition  who 
have  lived  their  mental  lives  more  in  the  realm 
of  chimeras  than  in  the  regions  of  real  facts. 

4.  Litigious  paranoia  (paranoia  querulans). — 
The  clinical  form  of  litigious  paranoia  presents 
uniform  characteristic  features  which  are  recog- 
nized in  every  civilized  community.  The  basic 
emotion  is  vanity,  but  added  to  that  is  a strong 
element  both  of  acquisitiveness  and  avarice.  More- 
over, the  subjects  are,  as  regards  character,  per- 
sistent, opinionative,  and  stubborn.  When  these 
qualities  are  superadded  to  a mind  of  the  paranoiac 
type,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  more 
influenced  by  the  passions  or  emotions  than  by 
ordinary  rational  considerations,  it  can  readily  be 
appreciated  that  the  subjects  are  capable  of  creat- 
ing difficulties  and  anxieties  Avhich  sooner  or  later 
may  lead  to  their  forcible  seclusion  in  the  interests 
of  social  order. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  rights  to 
Avhich  such  people  lay  claim,  or  the  wrongs  of 
which  they  complain,  may  not  necessarily  be 
imaginary.  But,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  the 
statement  of  their  case  is  ahvays  made  to  rest  upon 
some  foundation  of  fact,  and  is,  moreover,  pre- 
sented, if  not  with  ability,  at  any  rate  -with 
forensic  skill  and  plausibility.  As  the  litigants 
are  one-ideaed  and  capable  of  seeing  only  one  side 
of  the  case — their  own — and  as  they  are  actuated 
by  convictions  Avhich  preclude  feelings  of  delicacy 
or  diffidence,  they  ultimately  succeed  in  obtaining 
a hearing  in  a court  of  laAv  under  circumstances 
which  Avould  have  discouraged  any  normal  indi- 
■vidual.  Once  in  the  law-courts,  their  doom  is 
sealed.  Neither  the  loss  of  the  case  nor  the 
payment  of  heavy  expenses  has  any  effect  in 
disheartening  the  litigant,  who  carries  his  suit 
from  court  to  court  until  the  methods  of  legal 
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appeal  are  exhausted.  The  suit  may  be  raised 
again  and  again  on  some  side  issue,  or  some  difl'er- 
ent  legal  action  may  be  initiated.  In  spite  of  the 
alienation  of  the  sympathy  of  his  relatives,  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends  and  lawyers,  the  paranoiac 
continues  his  futile  litigation  in  the  lirnr  belief  that 
he  is  only  defending  himself  from  fraud,  or  seeking 
to  regain  his  just  rights.  After  exhausting  his 
means  and  perhaps  those  of  his  family,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  continue  to  litigate  to  the  same 
advantage  as  formerly,  delusions  of  persecution 
bemn  to  establish  themselves.  He  accuses  the 
jud^ges  of  corruption  and  the  lawyers  of  being  in 
the  pay  of  his  enemies,  and  imagines  the  existence 
of  a conspiracy  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
justice.  One  of  two  things  usually  happens  at  this 
stage.  Though  well  versed  in  legal  procedure,  he 
may  one  day  lose  self-control,  and  in  open  court 
resort  to  threats  of  violence.  He  is  thee  probably 
arrested,  and  may  on  examination  be  found  insane 
and  committed  to  an  asylum.  Another  not  un- 
common result  is  that,  finding  himself  non-suited 
in  a court  of  law,  he  commits  a technical  assault 
upon,  it  may  be,  some  high  legal  functionary,  or 
on  some  person  in  a prominent  social  position,  with 
the  object  of  securing  an  opportunity  of  directing 
public  attention  to  his  grievances. 

Paranoia  is  generally  a hopeless  affection  from 
the  point  of  view  of  recovery.  From  what  has 
been  stated  regarding  its  genesis  and  slow  develop- 
ment it  is  apparent  that  no  form  of  ordinary 
medical  treatment  can  be  of  the  least  avail  in 
modifying  its  symptoms.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  is  to  place 
them  in  surroundings  where  they  can  be  shielded 
from  influences  which  aggravate  their  delusions, 
and  in  other  respects  to  make  their  unfortunate 
lot  as  pleasant  and  easy  to  endure  as  possible. 

IV.  Tns  TOXIC  INSANITIES.— In  this  division 
are  included  those  forms  of  mental  affection  which 
we  know  to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of 
toxic  substances  within  the  body.  Among  these 
substances  are  the  poison  of  infective  fevers  and 
of  syphilis,  the  auto-intoxication  of  the  body  by 
waste  products,  as  in  fatigue,  the  disturbance  of 
metabolism  by  shocks,  either  physical  or  mental, 
or  by  exhausting  and  wasting  illnesses,  and, 
finally,  the  poisoning  of  the  system  by  the  habitual 
abuse  of  such  drugs  as  alcohol.  Such  a number  of 
causes  necessarily  produce  different  clinical  symp- 
toms, which  for  convenience  and  clearness  have 
been  labelled  as  distinct  varieties  of  disease.  It  is 
manifest  that  only  the  typical  forms  can  be  dealt 
with  here. 

There  are  certain  general  symptomatic  features 
common  to  all  these  aftections.  On  the  mental 
side  there  is  more  or  less  marked  confusion  of 
ideas,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mental  clearness 
found  in  patients  labouring  under  the  so-called 
acquired  insanities,  especially  in  the  manic- 
depressive  and  paranoiac  groups.  The  mental 
state  is  dreamy,  thought  is  dissociated,  speech  is 
incoherent,  and  memory  is  blurred.  There  is 
great  restlessness  of  an  aimless  character,  accom- 
panied often  by  mental  and  physical  uneasiness, 
or  pain,  or  an  anxious  emotional  state.  False 
sense-perceptions  amounting  to  hallucinations, 
accompanied  by  delusions  of  a passing  kind, 
are  common.  All  the  mental  manifestations  are 
further  coloured  by  the  bodily  weakne.ss  which  is 
present.  On  the  iihysical  side  there  are  grave 
bodily  symptoms,  characterized  either  by  fever 
and  prostration,  or  by  slow,  chronic  changes  and 
wasting  of  the  tissues.  There  is  always  a ten- 
dency to  destruction  of  the  finer  nerve  elements 
and  cortical  cells  of  the  brain.  In  the  acuter  forms 
the  prognosis  is  always  serious,  but  the  course  is 
more  rapid,  and  recovery  often  takes  place.  In 


the  more  chronic  forms,  such  as  chronic  alcoholism 
and  general  paralysis,  the  prospect  of  recovery  L= 
almost  hopeless. 

1.  The  delirium  of  fevers. — This  delirium  ia 
typical  of  the  whole  of  the  toxic  insanities.  The 
delirium  varies  greatly  in  different  fevers,  being, 
as  a rule,  more  severe  in  typhus  and  certain  types 
of  smallpox,  and  less  severe  in  the  milder  exantlie- 
mata,  such  as  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  ^luch, 
however,  depends  upon  the  individual  resistance 
of  the  nervous  system  to  the  influence  of  the  toxin. 
Some  persons,  children  in  particular,  tend  to  become 
confused  and  delirious  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  any  disea.se  poison,  e.g.  pneumonia  or 
influenza,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  The  delirium  generally  subsides  after  the 
crisis  of  the  fever. 

2.  Septic  delirium. — Delirium  is  also  apt  to 
occur  when  the  system  is  invaded  by  certain 
poisonous  micro-organisms.  This  condition  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  blood-poisoning  arising 
from  wounds,  in  puerperal  conditions,  and  in 
purulent  aftections  of  the  pleural  and  abdominal 
cavities,  and  in  some  conditions  unaccompanied  by 
purulent  inflammation.  The  puerperal  insanities, 
because  of  their  frequency,  are  important ; but 
there  are  various  forms  of  this  disease.  In  pre- 
di.sjiosed  individuals,  insanity  may  occur  during 
pregnancy,  especially  in  the  later  months  ; at  the 
time  of  parturition  the  ordinai-y  forms  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity  may  occur.  The  shock  of 
parturition  may  induce  the  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion delirium,  or  the  system  may  become  infected 
by  some  pathological  micro-organism  which  may 
occasion  an  attack  of  septic  delirium.  It  is  with 
the  last  variety  that  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
because  it  is  m all  respects  similar  to  the  other 
septic  deliria  associated  with  blood-poisoning  as 
distinct  from  the  delirium  of  fevers.  The  mental 
symptoms  of  septic  delirium  reach  their  climax  of 
intensity  very  rapidly  after  infection,  though  in 
some  cases  there  is  a preliminary  period  of  mental 
depression,  with  apathy  and  listlessness.  The 
speech  is  incoherent ; there  is  great  motor  rest- 
lessness, and  a subdued  but  intense  excitement. 
Vivid  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  are 
present,  so  that  the  patient  loses  touch  with  the 
environment  and  lives  in  a world  of  phantasy. 
Sleep  is  invariably  suspended,  and  the  expression 
is  anxious  and  morbidly  mobile.  The  bodily 
symptoms  point  to  prostration  with  fever,  and  the 
temperature  ranges  from  100°  to  103°  F.  or  higher. 
The  pulse  is  weak  and  rajiid,  the  tongue  furred, 
and  there  is  marked  loss  of  appetite.  The  great 
majority  of  the  patients  (70  per  cent)  recover,  the 
recovery  being  often  preceded  by  a period  of  stupor. 
In  those  cases  which  do  not  recover,  the  patients, 
as  the  disease  advances,  become  more  and  more 
prostrate,  their  movements  become  more  feeble, 
and  they  lapse  into  coma  from  which  they  do  not 
emerge. 

3.  Delirium  of  collapse  (the  exhaustion  insani- 
ties).— These  mental  affections  are  most  apt  to 
occur  in  persons  who  have  been  exhausted  by  long- 
continued  fatigue,  insuliicient  food,  or  wasting 
diseases  ; but  they  are  found  most  frequently  after 
the  crisis  of  fevers  or  during  convalescence  from 
fevers,  after  surgical  operations,  injuries  of  a 
severe  kind,  or  shocks.  The  insanity  breaks  out, 
as  a rule,  with  suddenness.  The  prevailing  mental 
condition  is  one  of  confusion,  with  excitement, 
incoherence  of  speech,  and  weakened  ideation. 
The  patients  sull'er  from  vague  hallucinations, 
and  not  infrequently  express  delusions  of  perse- 
cution or  of  self-importance.  Such  delusions  are, 
however,  fleeting  and  ill-delined.  On  the  physical 
side  the  patients  are  weak,  and  manifest  profound 
disorder  of  nutrition  ; the  pulse  is  feeble  and  slow, 
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the  pu25ils  are  dilated,  and  the  skin  is  clammy  ; 
the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  appetite  so  perverted 
that  the  patients  are  averse  to  taking  food.  The 
great  majority  of  the  jratients  recover,  but  the 
jnognosis  is  by  no  means  always  favourable. 
When  the  predisposing  cause  has  been  compara- 
tively slight,  as,  e.g.,  influenza  or  jnieumonia,  the 
patients  rapidly  recover  ; but,  when  it  has  been 
jirolonged  and  grave,  as,  e.g.,  some  forms  of 
typhoid  fev'er,  long- continued  wasting  illnesses,  or 
severe  injuries,  the  prospect,  depending  always 
upon  the  patient’s  strength,  is  more  grave. 

4.  Alcoholism. — Many  other  drugs  besides  alco- 
hol, when  habitually  taken  into  the  system,  may 
produce  chronic  poisoning,  accompanied  by  mental 
disturbances ; but,  in  view  of  their  greater  fre- 
quency, the  eflects  of  alcohol  only  will  be  referred 
to  here. 

(a)  Ordinary  intoxication. — Alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion is  itself  an  insanity,  and  a 2)erson  who  drinks 
himself  from  sobriety  into  unconsciousness  jjasses 
through  many  phases  of  mental  alienation.  In 
certain  jjredisirosed  or  degenerate  persons,  ordinary 
alcoholic  intoxication  niaj'  develoj)  great  excite- 
ment, with  a tendency  to  violence.  In  this  con- 
dition, of  which  the  patients  retain  but  a confused 
recollection,  serious  crimes  against  others,  or 
suicide,  may  be  committed. 

(h)  Acute  alcoholism  (delirmm  tremens)  is  the 
result  of  excessive  drinking,  but  it  is  a secondary 
and  not  a direct  consequence  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 
For  instance,  a person  who  has  drunk  to  excess, 
but  who  has  abstained  from  alcohol  for  several 
days,  or  even  for  several  ■weeks,  may,  after  some 
physical  shock,  such  as  a surgical  operation,  an 
illness  like  pneumonia,  or  a bodily  injury,  develop 
the  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism.  Such  an  onset 
points  to  a secondary  toxfemia  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  for  alcohol  is  very  rapidly  eliminated  from 
the  system.  The  chief  mental  symptoms  are  vague 
terror,  mental  distress,  and  confusion  of  ideas. 
These  symptoms  are  further  complicated  by  vivid 
hallucinations  of  the  senses,  especially  of  sight 
and  hearing.  The  dangers  attending  the  mental 
symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism  are  the  violent 
impulses  to  which  the  patients  are  liable — impulses 
to  homicide  and  suicide.  These  impulses  are  partly 
obsessional,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  often  the 
result  of  the  despair  produced  by  the  hallucina- 
tions. The  chief  bodily  symptoms  are  insomnia, 
want  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  trembling  or 
twitching  of  the  muscles.  The  danger  accom- 
panying the  physical  symptoms  is  death  from 
heart  failure,  from  pneumonia,  or  from  nervous 
exhaustion.  Under  suitable  medical  treatment 
the  great  majority  of  the  patients  recover. 

(c)  Dipsomania. — Dipsomania  is  really  more  an 
obsessional  condition  than  an  alcoholic  disease, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  it  here. 
Probably  all  the  subjects  have  a hereditary  f)re- 
disposition  to  alcohol,  but  the  chief  inherited 
quality  is  an  instability  of  the  nervous  system 
which  renders  them  liable  to  obsession,  and  con- 
sequently to  impulse.  The  impulse  to  drink  prob- 
ably would  not  aijpear  in  a person  who  had  never 
experienced  the  pleasurable  eflects  of  alcohol,  but 
an  attack  may  occur  suddenly  in  a predisposed 
person  of  perfectly  irreproachable  character.  There 
are  generally,  however,  exciting  causes,  such  as 
moral  shocks  or  strain  or  [jhysical  illness,  and  the 
attack  is  usually  preceded  by  malaise  or  mental 
depression.  The  attacks  usually  last  several  weeks, 
often  with  short  intermissions,  during  ■which  the 
patient  strives  with  all  his  might  to  overcome 
his  obsession.  According  to  circumstances  and 
the  environment,  the  attacks  tend  to  become 
more  numerous  or  less  frequent.  If  the  former, 
then  rapid  physical  and  mental  deterioration  takes 


place,  and  the  case  becomes  hopeless  ; if  the  latter, 
(unfortunately  the  minority),  the  patient  may  ex- 
perience only  one  or  two  attacks  and  afterwards  be 
immune. 

(d)  Chronic  alcoholism  i.-  a somewhat  vague 
term  including  numerous  conditions.  It  may  be 
defined  .as  a condition  of  mental  deterioration, 
emotional  depression,  and  enfeeblement  of  the 
will,  with  a progressing  tendency  towards  demen- 
tia, met  with  in  persons  who  have  habituall3'  used 
alcohol  to  excess.  The  enfeeblement  of  the  will- 
power, which  is  the  cardinal  mental  symptom,  is 
not  confined  to  the  inability  to  re.sist  the  craving 
for  alcohol,  but  extends  into  all  the  social  and 
business  relations  of  the  individual.  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  the  subjects  are  apt  to  become 
the  tools  or  dupes  of  other  people.  In  more 
advanced  types  of  the  disease  there  is  loss  of 
memory,  especially  for  recent  event.s,  with  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  The  bodily  symptoms  are  also 
characteristic,  and  include  tremor  of  muscles, 
weakness  of  certain  muscle  groups,  various  sen- 
sory disturbances?,  and,  not  infrequently,  epilepti- 
form seizures.  Certain  internal  org.ans,  esjiecially 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  are  li.able  to  organic 
disease.  The  condition  is  incurable. 

5.  General  paralysis.— Mhile  modei-n  authori- 
ties h.ave  long  been  agreed  that  syjshilis  is  the 
antecedent  cause  of  this  disease,  the  recent  dLs- 
eovery  by  Noguchi  of  the  spirochaete  of  sj’philis 
{Treponema  pallidum)  in  the  cerebral  tissues  of 
persons  dying  of  general  paralysis  has  iilaced 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  of  direct 
syphilitic  origin.  General  paralysis  is  a disease 
chiefly  of  middle  life,  occurring  most  often  between 
the  ages  of  35  and  45.  It  is  a disease  of  modern 
civiliz.ation,  and  aflects  chiefly  persons  residing  in 
industrial  urban  centres.  It  may  be  stated  gener- 
ally that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  remoter  rural 
parts  of  England,  or  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  male  sex  is  more  liable 
th.an  the  female.  General  paralysis  is  a subacute 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain,  occasionally 
involving  the  spinal  cord  and  the  larger  nerve 
trunks.  It  is  characterized  by  the  concomitant 
appearance  of  mental  and  physical  sjunptoms.  On 
the  mental  side  there  is  progressive  dementia,  to 
which  is  superadded,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
insanity  of  the  maniacal,  mekancholic,  or  confu- 
sional  tyim  ; on  the  physical  side  there  is  weakness 
of  the  muscles  and  incoordination  of  movement, 
with  partial  degeneration  of  the  osseous,  carti- 
laginous, and  muscular  tissues. 

For  clinical  jourposes  the  disease  is  divided  into 
three  st.ages,  although  a 2)rodrom<al  stage  is  also 
recognized.  The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are 
chiefly  mental,  although  certain  bodily  sjunptoms 
can  be  detected  by  medical  experts,  or  by  the  near 
relatives  of  the  patient.  These  bodily  symptoms 
vary,  but  they  may  include  lassitude,  headache  of 
a severe  type,  nervous  pains,  or  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions. Insomnia  is  almost  always  a feature  of 
the  early  period.  Mentalljq  while  the  intelligence 
remains  apparently  unimpaired,  the  patients  are 
usually  (ionscious  of  defects  of  memory,  revealing 
themselves  in  odd  and  unaccountable  lapses  in 
writing,  in  spelling,  or  in  the  performance  of  their 
ordinary  routine  duties.  The  chief  change,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  moral  character : at  home  the 
patient  is  irritable,  and  occasionally  ■violent ; 
among  strangers  he  is  facile,  versatile,  and  easilj’ 
led  astraj'.  Gradually  there  develops  in  typical 
cases  a condition  resembling  simple  mania,  w'ith, 
ho^wever,  a certain  amount  of  mental  confusion 
depending  upon  the  underlying  condition  of  2>ro- 
gressive  dementia.  Delusions  of  grandeur  are 
comnion  in  this  stage  ; these  delu.sions,  which 
result  from  the  2)redomiiiant  state  of  mental 
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exaltation,  do  not  always  exceed  the  hounds  of 
possibility  and  credibility.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  insanity  of  the  first  stage 
may  be  a simple  mental  confusion  without  any 
conspicuous  feature,  or  may  be  of  the  melancholic 
type.  The  latter  forms  are  more  common  in 
females.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the 
atiection  of  the  innervation  of  the  muscular  mechan- 
ism becomes  more  pronounced.  The  muscles  of 
the  face  show  tremulonsness,  and  the  speech  be- 
comes incoordinate.  DiHiculty  is  experienced  by 
the  patient  in  pronouncing  certain  words,  such 
as  ‘artillery,’  ‘British  Constitution,’  ‘incompati- 
bility,’ etc.  The  staccato  manner  of  pronouncing 
such  words  is  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  mental  weakness  and 
confusion  are  more  marked,  the  delusions  become 
extravagant  and  absurd,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
patient  uncertain  and  foolish.  He  is  apt  to  steal 
useless  objects,  to  stuff  his  pockets  witli  rubbish, 
and  to  lose  all  sense  of  propriety,  especially  with 
regard  to  instinctive  human  habits.  The  embar- 
rassment of  speech  becomes  painfully  apparent, 
and  the  muscular  incoordination  becomes  so  great 
that  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  performing 
accurately  such  habitual  movements  as  buttoning 
clothes  or  untying  knots.  The  handwriting  be- 
comes shaky  and  unrecognizable,  the  gait  ataxic, 
and  all  muscular  movements  feeble  ; towards  the 
end  of  this  stage  there  appear  convulsive  seizures 
which  are  known  as  congestive  attacks,  and  which 
appear  to  accelerate  greatly  the  downward  course 
of  the  patient’s  strength. 

The  state  of  mental  weakness  and  confusion 
reaches  its  acme  in  the  third  stage.  The  patient 
appears  to  be  devoid  of  emotion,  sentiment,  or 
memory,  and  the  only  animal  instinct  which  seems 
to  remain  is  that  for  food.  The  physical  symp- 
toms of  the  third  stage  are  characterized  Ijy  a 
progressive  weakness  and  paralysis  which  necessi- 
tate ultimately  the  patient’s  continued  conlinement 
to  bed.  The  third  stage  terminates  his  life.  He 
usually  dies  in  a convulsive  seizure,  or  from  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  some  vital  centre  in  the 
brain,  or  from  blood-poisoning  or  pneumonia. 

General  paralysis  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases, 
for  no  authentic  instance  of  recovery  is  known. 
The  average  duration  is  from  2 to  3 years  in  the 
male,  and  from  3 to  4 years  in  the  female. 

V.  INSAXITY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  NEUROSES. 
— There  are  many  forms  of  neurosis,  but  the  types 
Avith  which  insanity  is  most  usually  associated  are, 
in  order  of  importance,  epilepsy,  hysteria  {q.v.), 
neurasthenia,  and  chorea.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  jiersons  who  are  the  subjects 
of  the  neuroses  do  not  become  insane.  As  epi- 
lepsy is  the  most  important  of  all  the  neuroses, 
and  the  one  most  commonly  associated  Avith  in- 
sanity, it  alone  Avill  be  described  here. 

Epilepsy  is  a disease  Avhich  is  characterized 
by  convulsions  of  a delinite  type,  or  by  sudden  and 
temporary  loss  of  consciousness  Avithout  convul- 
sions. The  former  is  knoAvn  as  the  ‘ grand  mal,’ 
the  latter  as  the  ‘ petit  mal.’  In  the  scA'erer  form 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  violently 
convulsed  ; in  the  milder  form  he  does  not  usually 
fall  ; he  is  suddenly  overwhelmed  Avith  mental 
darkness,  but  after  a fcAV  seconds  he  is  able  to 
continue  the  AAmrk  in  Avhich  he  may  have  been 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  The  tAvo 
forms  of  lit  are  often  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. As  a rule,  beyond  the  congenital  degener- 
acy or  mental  deterioration,  to  Avhich  reference 
Avill  be  made,  the  subjects  of  epilepsy  Avho  mani- 
fest insanity  are  free  from  mental  symptoms  in  the 
interval  botAvecn  the  seizures.  Mental  disturb- 
ances are  most  commonly  observed  either  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  lit,  immediately  succeeding  it, 


or  replacing  it.  The  la-st  form  is  designated 
‘larvated’  or  ‘ma.sked’  epilep.sy.  Of  all  the 
forms  of  insanity  accomjianying  the  fit,  either 
before  or  after  it,  mania  is  the  mo>t  common. 
The  kind  of  mania  varies,  not  only  in  different 
cases,  but  very  markedly  in  the  same  cases  at 
different  times.  From  mere  irascibility  Avith 
capi'icious  conduct  it  may  vary  to  the  most  violent 
e.xcitement,  incoherence,  and  fury.  But  insanity 
does  not  ahvays  accompany  the  fits  in  the  same 
person,  and  an  epileptic  may  be  free  from  it  for 
long  periods  notAAithstauding  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  the  fits.  The  insanity  may  then  occur 
quite  suddenly  and  be  attended  l>y  act.--  of  violence 
of  Avhich  the  patient  retains  afterAvard.s  no  recol- 
lection. In  the  pre-epileptic  mania  the  mental 
symptoms  usually  come  on  gnidnally,  and  may 
last  a feAV  da3'S  preceding  the  fit ; the  post-epileptic 
mania,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sudden  in  its  onset, 
and  usually  of  very  short  duration. 

Another,  but  less  common,  post-epileptic  form 
of  insanity  is  stupor.  When  stupor  occurs  it  is 
more  persistent  in  its  duration  than  mania,  and 
may  be  accompanied  bj'  hallucinations  and  a 
tendency  to  automatic  impulsh-e  action. 

The  least  common  form  of  insaiiitA’  connected 
Avith  epilepsy  is  melancholia,  Avhich  is  not  a passing 
insanity  accompanying  the  fits,  but  a progressive, 
chronic,  and  usuallj’^  incurable  condition. 

Manj'  epile[)tics  exhibit  mental  degeneracA'  of  a 
congenital  kind  Avhich  manifests  it-clf  bj'  certain 
oddities  and  eccentricities  of  conduct,  Avant  of 
self-control,  and  instability  of  the  emotions.  .•\n 
extreme  form  of  degeneracy  is  observed  in  ejii- 
leptic  idiots  Avhere  epileiisj’  is  superimposed  uiion 
a markedly  degenerate  phj^sical  and  mental  con- 
stitution. On  the  other  hand,  epilepsy  is  often 
the  cause  of  mental  deterioration.  tinder  the 
inlluence  of  repeated  attacks  the  mental  faculties 
tend  to  become  enfeebled  ; the  patients  graduallj' 
become  more  and  more  demented ; their  move- 
ments lose  energy ; and  the  facial  expression 
reveals  a condition  of  feeble-mindedness.  Sooner 
or  later,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  all  prolonged 
cases  of  epilepsy  tend  toAvards  mental  feebleness 
and  mental  deterioration.  Generallj'  speaking, 
the  j'ounger  the  age  at  Avhich  epilepsj'  occurs,  the 
greater  the  tendenej^  to  mental  enfeeblement  be- 
cause of  interference  Avith  mental  deA'elopment. 
When  it  occurs  in  infancj'  or  childhood,  the  normal 
development  of  the  brain  is  more  or  less  arrested, 
Avith  the  result  that  idiocj'  or  imbecilitj'  may  be 
produced  in  otheiAvise  normal  children.  Recovery 
from  epileptic  insanity  is  rare.  The  insanity  de- 
pends upon  the  recurrence  of  the  seizures,  and 
epilepsy  is  a chronic  persistent  disease. 

VI.  iNSANI’I'y  CAUSED  RY  GROSS  LESIONS  OF 
TUB  BRAIN. — I.  Of  these  various  lesions,  apoplexy 
is  by  far  the  most  common  in  ordinaiy  life.  ‘ Aju)- 
plexy’  is  a vague  popular  term  Avhich  in  medical 
nomenclature  is  generally  divided  into  tAvo  dis- 
tinct lesions:  («)  hiemorrliage  from  a bloodvessel 
Avithin  the  skull,  ami  (6)  the  blocking  of  a small 
artery  supplying  an  area  of  the  brain.  Although 
any  cerebral  artery'  may  become  iliseased,  the  most 
commonly  affected  artery  is  the  middle  cerebral ; 
and,  as  it  supplies  the  motor  corte.x  of  the  brain 
and  the  chief  basal  ganglia,  the  s^miptoms  are 
usually  Avell  marked,  and  depend  upon  the  branch 
of  this  artery  affected.  In  hamiorrhage,  or  block- 
ing of  the  br.anches  of  this  artery,  there  is  generallj' 
jiaralysis  of  some  limb  or  portion  of  (he'l)odj';  as 
in  every  cerebral  affection,  the  resulting  ment.al 
sj'mptoms  depend  upon  the  health,  age,  and  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  brain.  If,  c.q.,  the  person  is 
young  and  the  lesion  slight,  comjdete  recoveiy 
iiiay  take  jdace  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  arteries 
are  atheromatous  and  the  brain  tissues  feeble. 
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recovery  does  not  take  place  so  readily,  if  at  all. 
In  a tyi>ical  case  of  apoplexy  occurring  after  middle 
life,  there  ensues  as  an  almost  invariable  result  a 
(•ertain  amount  of  dementia  accompanied  by  emo- 
tional disturbances.  Depending  upon  the  nature, 
situation,  and  extent  of  the  lesion  there  may  also 
occur  loss  of  memory,  mental  confusion,  and  an 
Impairment  of  judgment.  Again,  in  most  of  the 
older  patients  the  mental  enfeeblement  is  slowly 
progressive,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  younger 
cases  and  sometimes,  though  exceptionally,  in  the 
older  cases,  the  condition  is  not  progressive. 

Apoplexy  may  be  followed  by  any  of  the  chief 
forms  of  insanity.  Perhaps  the  most  common  form 
is  mania  which  is  greatly  modified  by  the  under- 
lying condition  of  dementia.  The  mania  is  char- 
acterized by  a noisy  excitement  accompanied  by 
restlessness,  and  illusions  or  hallucinations  of  the 
senses.  The  symptoms  are  usually  more  accentu- 
ated during  the  night,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a patient  either  quiet  or  slightly  excited 
during  the  day  become  noisy  and  sleepless  during 
the  night.  This  form  of  mania  is  also  often  inter- 
mittent, the  attack  lasting  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
followed  by  a period  of  calm  which,  however,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a true  lucid  interval.  Melancholia 
is  less  frequently  an  accompaniment  of  cerebral 
lesions  of  tliis  kind.  It  is  usually  acute  in  appear- 
ance, but  there  is  probably  less  mental  distress 
than  the  restlessness  and  noisy  emotionalism  of 
the  patient  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Delusions 
with  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations  may  also 
be  met  with  as  a result  of  such  lesions.  The 
delusions  are  of  the  persecutory  form,  but  are 
irregular  and  badly  systematized. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  insanity  arising  from 
tumours  and  injuries  to  the  head,  it  may  be  said 
in  a word  that  it  is  very  irregular  and  difficult  to 
describe.  In  cerebral  tumour,  by  far  the  most 
common  form  is  a progressive  enfeeblement  ending 
in  complete  dementia.  Traumatic  injuries  may 
undoubtedly  cause  a confusional  insanity  in  pre- 
disposed persons,  immediately  following  the  injury. 
Where  a portion  of  the  skull  has  been  depressed 
and  affects  the  brain,  serious  cerebral  affections 
may  be  caused,  which  are  relieved  by  operation. 
In  the  class  of  case  in  which  insanity  is  said  to 
occur  long  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  some 
excusable  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  relation  of 
the  injury  to  the  mental  trouble.  It  is  believed 
Ijy  many  authorities,  however,  that  profound  moral 
deterioration  accompanied  by  impulsive  tendencies 


may  supervene  as  a re.sult  of  injuries  to  the  head 
received  years  previously. 

VII.  SEyiLE  INSANITY.— T\\q  insanity  of  old 
age  h.as  been  divided  into  : (a)  cases  in  which  tliere 
is  no  dementia  present,  and  (h)  cases  in  wliich 
ilementia  is  the  most  prominent  mental  symptom. 

(a)  In  the  first  class  any  form  of  insanity  may 
be  observed,  but  by  far  the  most  common  are  mania 
and  melancholia.  The  mania  usually  presents 
itself  in  an  acute  form,  the  patients  being  restless, 
confused,  and  often  troublesome  and  destructive  in 
their  habits.  The  subjects  are  generally  heredi- 
tarily predisposed,  or  have  suffered  from  mania  at 
previous  periods  of  their  lives.  The  melancliolia 
is  also  acute.  The  patients  present  a debilitated 
appearance,  and  suffer  from  delusions  of  persecution 
and  from  hallucinations  of  hearing.  Melancholia 
in  senile  persons  is  not  so  favourable  as  mania  so 
far  as  recovery  is  concerned,  and  eitlier  lasts  a long 
time  or  becomes  chronic. 

(b)  The  second  class,  who  present  dementia,  owe 
their  condition  to  advancing  age,  which  varies  in 
its  onset  according  to  the  cerebral  integrity  of  the 
individual.  In  some  cases  it  occurs  as  early  as  50, 
in  others  as  late  as  00.  Superadded  to  this 
dementia  there  may  be  either  mania-melancholia 
or  a form  of  systematized  delusional  insanity.  The 
mania  and  melancholia  correspond  closely  to  the 
types  already  described  as  accompanying  gross 
lesions  of  the  brain.  Systematized  delusions  may 
take  the  form  of  either  persecution  or  ambition. 
In  the  former  type  the  patients  are  in  constant 
dread  of  being  robbed.  They  may  hide  their  more 
valuable  possessions  in  out-of-the-way  places  which 
on  account  of  their  faultj''  memory  they  are  after- 
wards unable  to  find  ; or  they  barricade  their  house 
or  room  doors  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  imaginary 
thieves  or  robbers.  The  delusions  of  ambition 
usually  exist  side  by  side  with  those  of  persecution, 
and  are  generally  accompanied  by  hallucinations 
both  of  a pleasant  and  of  a disagreeable  character. 
The  progress  of  senile  insanity  combined  with 
dementia  is  always  unfavourable. 

For  primitive  views  concerning  the  insane,  cf. 
the  various  sections  of  art.  Possession. 

Literature. — L.  Bianchi,  Text-Book  of  PsychicUry,  En^.  tr., 
Loudon,  1905 ; L.  C.  Bruce,  Studies  in  Clinical  Psychiatry, 
do.  1906;  T.  S.  Clouston,  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases 
do.  1896;  M.  Craig,  Psychological  Medicine,  do.  1005;  B.  Hart, 
Psychology  of  Insanity,  Cambridge,  1912  ; E.  Kraepelin,  Psy- 
chiatries, Leipzig,  1913;  J.  Maepherson,  Mental  Affections, 
London,  1899  ; H.  Noguchi,  Serum  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis  and 
Luetin  Reaction^,  do.  1912;  W.  H.  B.  Stoddart,  Mind  and 
its  Disorders  s,  do.  1912.  J.  MaCPHERSON. 
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Primitive. — See  Possession  (Primitive). 
Christian  (Protestant)  (J.  Strahan),  p.  346. 
Christian  (Roman  Catholic)  (E.  L,  van  Bece- 
LAERE),  p.  350. 


INSPIRATION  (Protestant  doctrine). — Pro- 
testant scholars  of  the  present  day,  imbued  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  have  no  a priori  theory  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  define  the  term  by  abstract  reflexion.  Their 
method  of  inquiry  is  critical  and  inductive,  not 
metaphysical  anil  deductive.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  attempt  to  make  tlie  mind  which  receives 
and  weiglis  evidence  a mere  tabula  rasa — that  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable — but  they  do  their 
best  to  free  it  from  prepossessions  and  presupposi- 
tions. They  reject  every  foregone  conclusion  as 
to  the  mode  and  shape  in  which  God  must  reveal 
Ilis  ways  to  men.  They  do  not  open  any  book  of 


Greek  and  Roman. — See  Possession  (Greek  and 
Roman). 

Hindu  (A.  S.  Geden),  p.  352. 

Japanese. — See  Possession  (Japanese). 

Muslim  (E.  Sell),  p.  354. 

the  OT  or  NT  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  bound 
to  regard  its  teaching  as  sacred  and  authoritative. 
They  yield  to  nothing  but  what  they  regard  as 
the  irresistible  logic  of  facts.  They  feel  that,  if 
they  are  not  convinced  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  they  cannot  be  legiti- 
mately convinced  in  any  other  way.  And,  if  in  the 
end  they  formulate  a doctrine  of  the  Divine  influ- 
ence under  which  the  Scriptures  were  written,  this 
is  an  inference  from  the  characteristics  which,  after 
a free  and  fair  investigation,  they  are  constrained 
to  recognize. 

The  time  of  privilege  and  prestige  among  books  is 
past  for  them.  The  attitude  of  all  liberal  thinkers 
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towards  the  Scriptures  was  admirably  indicated  half 
a century  ago  by  llichard  liothe : 

‘ Let  the  Bible  go  forth  into  Christendom  as  it  is  in  itself,  as 
a book  like  other  books,  without  allowing  any  dogmatic  theory 
to  assign  it  a reserved  position  in  the  ranks  of  books : let  it 
accomplish  what  it  can  of  itself  through  its  own  character  and 
through  that  which  each  man  can  find  in  it  for  himself : and  it 
will  accomplish  great  things’  (quoted  by  W.  N.  Clarke,  The  Use 
of  the  Seriptures  in  Theology,  p.  154). 

Some  believers  in  inspiration  prefer  to  avoid  ‘ the 
ancient,  ambiguous,  confusing  word.’  They  think 
that  this  word 

■has  lost  its  clearness  without  losing  its  claim:  it  bears  the 
urgency  of  sacred  tradition  after  deflnableness  has  forsaken  it ; 
It  is  now  an  enemy  to  clear  thought,  and  a misleading  guide  to 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  a good  day  for  theo- 
logy, and  for  religion,  when  we  fearlessly  take  the  Bible  for 
exactly  what  it  is,  with  an  abiding  value  resident  in  itself’ 
(i6. 165). 

The  term  ‘inspired  of  God’  (debtriremTos)  is,  how- 
ever, used  in  the  Bible  itself  (2  Ti  3^®) ; and  if,  after 
the  application  of  the  most  rigid  tests,  inspiration 
is  proved  to  be  a fact,  it  is  better  not  to  abandon 
the  accepted  word,  but,  if  possible,  so  to  re-mint  it 
as  to  free  it  from  all  misleading  associations. 

1.  Inspiration  and  experience. — It  is  through  an 
experience  of  the  spiritual  power  of  tlie  Bible  that 
the  term  first  comes  to  have  a real  meaning.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  ‘ criticism  of  pure  reason  ’ is 
required  for  the  correct  and  just  valuation  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  make  their  appeal  not  only  to 
the  intellect  but  to  the  imagination,  tlie  heart,  and 
the  conscience.  Their  light  is  for  the  seeing  eye, 
their  message  for  the  spirit  which  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness  and  truth  ; and  it  is  the 
testimony  of  one  generation  after  another  that 
through  the  Scriptures  God  finds  the  soul  and  the 
soul  finds  God. 

Two  Christian  utterances  may  be  regarded  as  typical.  In  his 
Letters  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip}tnres  (Letter  i.)»  Colcridj^e 
tells  how  he  re-read  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
each  book  both  as  a unit  and  as  an  integral  part,  and  then  he 
continues:  ‘Need  I say  that  I have  met  everywhere  more  or 
less  copious  sources  of  truth,  and  power,  and  purifying  im- 
pulses ; that  I have  found  words  for  my  inmost  thoughts,  songs 
for  my  joy,  utterances  for  my  hidden  griefs,  and  pleadings  for 
my  shame  and  my  feebleness?  In  short,  whatQvev  finds  me, 
bears  witness  for  itself  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a Holy  Spirit, 
even  from  the  same  Spirit,  ivhich  remaining  in  itself,  yet  re- 
generatetk  all  other  powers,  and  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
‘souls  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  (Wis  * If 

I am  asked,’  says  W.  R.  Smith,  ‘ why  I receive  Scripture  as  the 
Word  of  God,  and  as  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  life,  I 
answer  with  all  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Because 
the  Bible  is  the  only  recoi’d  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  because 
in  the  Bible  alone  I find  God  drawing  near  to  man  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  declaring  to  us  in  Fli^n  His  will  for  our  salvation. 
And  this  record  I know  to  be  Uue  by  the  witness  of  his  Spirit 
in  my  heart,  whereby  I am  assured  that  none  other  than  God 
Himself  is  able  to  speak  such  words  to  my  souV  {Exp.  iv.  x. 
[189-1]  260). 

2.  Inspiration  and  ecstasy.  — The  theory  that 
in.spiration  is  an  ecstasy,  or  possession,  has  prob- 
ably few  advocates  to-day.  It  was  the  view  pro- 
pounded by  Plato,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  some  early  Christian  writers. 

‘ God  ha3  given  the  art  of  divination  not  to  the  wisdom,  but 
to  the  foolishness  of  man.  No  man,  when  in  his  wits,  attains 
prophetic  truth  and  inspiration ; but  when  he  receives  the 
inspired  word,  either  his  intelligence  is  enthralled  in  sleep,  or 
he  is  demented  by  some  distemper  or  possession  ’ (Plato, 
Timmus,  71).  ‘ For  a prophet  gives  forth  nothing  at  all  of  his 
own,  but  acts  as  interpreter  at  the  prompting  of  anotlier  in  all 
his  utterances,  and  as  long  as  he  is  under  inspiration  he  is  in 
ignorance,  his  reason  departing  from  its  jilaco  and  yielding  up 
the  citadel  of  the  soul,  when  the  Divine  Spirit  enters  into  it  and 
dwells  in  it  and  strikes  at  the  mechanism  of  his  voice,  sounding 
through  it  to  the  clear  declaration  of  that  which  He  prophe- 
sieth  ’ (Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg.  iv.  8 (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  348]).  Josephus 
takes  Balaam  as  a typical  prophet,  who  spoke  ‘ not  as  master  of 
himself,  but  moved  to  say  what  ho  did  by  the  Divine  Spirit,’  and 
makes  him  express  himself  thus  to  Balak  : ‘ God  is  stronger  than 
my  resolve  to  serve  thee.  For  those  who  fancy  that  of  them- 
selves they  can  foretell  the  fortunes  of  men  are  all  too  weak  to 
help  saying  what  God  sug:ge8ts  to  them  or  to  resist  His  will ; 
for  when  He  has  entered  into  us  nothing  that  is  in  us  is  any 
longer  our  own’  (Ant.  iv.  vi.  6).  AHienagoras,  the  Christian 
apologist  (o.  A.D.  177),  said,  in  reference  to  the  prophets,  tliat, 

‘ while  entranced  and  deprived  of  their  natural  powers  of  reason 
by  the  Influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  uttered  that  which 


was  wrought  in  them,  the  Spirit  using  them  as  its  instru- 
ments as  a flute-player  might  blow  a flute  ’ (Apol.  ix.).  Ar.otl  c r 
favou  rite  figure  was  that  of  a plectrum  striking  a lyre  ( Epiphanius, 
ffeer.  xlviii.  4). 

This  theory  commended  itself  to  the  Mnni:  i , 

(f.v.),  whose  excesses  were  castijiated  bj’  -Milii.T:.  - 
in  a treatise  bearing  the  title,  the  Piophct 

ought  not  to  speak  tn  Ecstasy,  which  recalls  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  ‘The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets’  (1  Co  14^^).  Few  people 
now  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  Divine  influence 
was  communicated  to  the  Bible  by  dictation  to  its 
writers.  It  is  seen  that  the  prophet,  the  psalmist, 
and  the  apostle  are  degraded  if  they  are  regarded 
as  the  mere  mouthpieces  or  penmen  of  Deity.  In- 
spiration does  not  suspend  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  soul,  but  raises  them  to  their  highest  activity, 
the  supernatural  intensifyin"  the  natural.  A cog- 
nate word  to  inspiration  (OeoTrvevtrTla)  is  enthu.-^i.asm 
(ivdov(7ia(XiJ.6t,  from  tv  and  Qebt),  and  tlie  Ilivine 
energy  is  comparable  to  a breath  which  quicken.s, 
a seed  which  fertilizes,  a flame  which  kindles  the 
human  spirit  to  the  finest  issues. 

3.  Inspiration  and  revelation. — Inspiration  is  the 
correlate  of  revelation.  N\  henever  God  rewaled 
Himself,  He  inspired  men  to  receive  and  to  com- 
municate the  revelation.  It  is  a truism  that  no 
lesson,  human  or  Divine,  is  taught  until  it  is 
learned;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  facts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  should  have  failed  to  find 
appreciative  minds.  There  were  seekers  ready  to 
he  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  Spiritual  truths 
made  their  due  impression  upon  the  finest  mimls 
in  the  Hebrew  nation  and  the  Cluistian  Church, 
in  order  that  they  might  ultimately  make  a similar 
impression  ujion  all  mankind.  Amos  was  disci- 
plined to  become  the  stern  luophet  of  Divine  right- 
eousness. Hosea  had  an  experience  which  sensitized 
his  mind  to  receive  a new  image  of  Divine  love. 
Isaiah’s  regal  spirit  apprehended  the  1 )ivine  majesty. 
Paul  knew  himself  to  be  seiiarated  and  called  that 
God’s  Son  might  reveal  Himself  in  him  (Gal  P’'-). 
Hare  indeed  were  the  minds  which  at  iirst  were 
possessed  by  any  new  truth,  and  impelled  to  utter 
it  with  a power  greater  than  tlicir  own.  Vet  the 
Divine  influence  felt  by  the  few  was  not  essentially 
different  from  that  which  affected  a much  wider 
circle.  Without  a general  inspiration  there  could 
have  been  no  special  one.  llehind  the  insiiired 
prophets  and  psalmists  of  the  OT  there  was  the 
inspired  Hebrew  nation,  and  behind  the  inspired 
apostles  there  was  the  inspired  Christian  com- 
munitj’.  The  organ  of  revelation  w.as  never  a 
solitary  visionary.  It  was  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  many,  purifying  itself  in  (he  life 
and  the  teaching  of  their  noblest  representatives, 
expanding  itself  from  age  to  age,  and  ultimately 
concentrating  and  consummating  itself  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  voice  of  God  was  heard. 

4.  Inspiration  and  literature. — It  is  self-evident 
that  the  true  medium  of  revelation  is  not  a book, 
but  a man.  Insiiiration  is  a condition  of  the  soul 
in  rela  tion  to  God,  and  can  bo  ascribed  to  a roll  or 
book  only  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  record  of  a vital 
experience.  It  was  not  into  prophecies  and  his- 
tories, laws  and  psalms,  gospels  and  epistles,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  directly  breathed,  but  into 
their  authors.  The  living  truth  always  shaped 
itself  first  in  some  living  mind,  and  whether  it 
was  published  viva  voce  or  by  writing  was  imma- 
terial. As  a means  of  preserving  the  truth  (ho  art 
of  writing  was  of  immense  value,  but  it  could  make 
no  diderence  to  the  iu.spi ration. 

‘ The  autlioi'ity  of  the  word  written  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  word  spoken,  neither  loss  nor  more.  Itwas  inherent 
in  tlie  person  wlio  wrote  or  spoke,  and  was  derived  from  (lie 
special  action  upon  that  person  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God  ’ (W.  Sandai , 
Inspiration  2'2(if.). 

5.  In  OT. — ((«)  Tlie/D'on/it’fA' are  by  [irc-eminence 
the  inspired  men  of  the  OT.  Their  inspiration  is 
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the  type  of  all  inspiration.  The  ‘madness’  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  such  as  those  among  whom  Raul 
found  himself  (1  S 10'”-))  hnd  certain  well-marked 
affinities  with  heathen  mantic  and  with  the  excesses 
of  the  Muslim  dervish,  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
later  Hebrew  prophets  purilied  itself  from  that 
taint ; and,  if  the  claims  which  they  made  can  be 
established,  the  Divine  influence  upon  tlie  minds 
of  men  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Judged  by  their 
gesta,  their  credibility  is  the  highest.  The  estab- 
lishment of  ethical  monotlieism  as  the  religion  of 
Israel  was  their  achievement,  and  their  affirmations 
regarding  the  righteousness  and  love,  the  faithful- 
ness and  holiness  of  God,  are  to-day  the  kernel 
of  the  Avorld’s  faith.  It  was  their  characteristic 
that,  instead  of  reasoning  and  conjecturing,  they 
announced  and  commanded.  Each  of  them  spoke 
as  if  he  was  commissioned  to  publisli  the  laws  of 
heaven  in  the  language  of  earth,  as  if  his  mind  was 
a medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  white  liglit 
of  eternity.  The  ideas  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers  were  not  proclaimed  as  their  own  pious 
opinions  or  shrewd  guesses.  They  drew  a iirm 
and  unwavering  distinction  between  the  thoughts 
of  their  own  minds  and  the  sacred  authoritative 
truths  which  came  to  them  by  God’s  own  prompt- 
ing. They  thus  separated  themselves  from  the 
false  prophets  who  uttered  the  deceits  of  their 
own  hearts.  The  whole  fellowship  of  the  prophets, 
Avhose  activities  extended  over  several  centuries, 
made  the  same  claim  to  inspiration.  ‘ Thus  saith 
the  Lord,’  or  some  equivalent  expression,  was  the 
formula  with  which  they  habitually  introduced 
their  utterances.  And  on  the  fact  of  their  own 
conseiou.sness,  the  belief  of  their  contemporaries, 
the  unanimity  of  their  testimony,  the  ethical  qua- 
lity of  their  teaching,  and  the  beneficent  results 
of  their  labours  a strong  foundation  is  laid  for  the 
truth  of  their  assumption  that  they  were  the  organs 
or  instruments  of  the  Most  High. 

‘ There  is  no  alternative  between  accepting  this  belief  as  true 
and  regarding  it  as  a product  of  mental  disease  or  delusion. 
But  to  bring  such  a charge,  not  against  a few  individuals  but 
against  the  whole  line  of  prophets  from  Moses  or  Samuel  to 
Malachi,  is  a step  from  which  most  of  us  would  shrmk  ’ (Sanday, 
op.  cit.  394). 

(6)  In  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  were  the 
historians  of  Israel  inspired  ? It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  the  books  of  the  OT  from  Joshua  to  the 
end  of  Kings  (Ruth  excepted)  are  called  ‘ the 
Former  Prophets.’  Historical  criticism  justifies 
this  title,  finding,  as  it  does,  that  all  the  older 
historical  writings  were  the  work  of  men  imbued 
with  the  prophetic  spirit.  That  imbuement  was 
their  sole  and  sufficient  inspiration.  They  had  the 
double  function  of  relating  and  interpreting  events, 
and  as  narrators  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
ordinary  channels  of  information — folk-ballads, 
oral  traditions,  State  annals,  and  the  like.  In 
their  researches  they  were  as  liable  as  ordinary 
historians  to  fall  into  errors.  Their  inspiration  did 
not  fill  up  lacunae  in  their  knowledge  of  events.  If 
their  sources  of  information  were  good,  their  nar- 
ratives were  full  and  accurate,  but  not  otherwise. 
It  is  evident  that  they  sometimes  glorified  the 
institutions  of  which,  as  patriots,  they  were  justly 
proud,  and  that  they  frequently  idealized  the  past 
by  reflecting  upon  it  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
a later  time.  The  monuments  of  Assyria  have 
shown  how  unreliable  is  their  chronology.  In  the 
execution  of  the  whole  technical  part  of  their 
work — the  collecting,  sorting,  and  combining  of 
materials — the  scientific  historian  of  to-day  finds 
many  grounds  for  criticism.  Yet  their  value 
remains  unimpaired.  It  is  by  their  insight  into 
the  true  meaning  of  events,  their  interpretation  of 
history,  and  the  lessons  which  they  educe  from  the 
past  for  the  guidance  of  men  in  the  present,  that 
they  demonstrate  their  prophetic  inspiration.  His- 


tory as  well  as  Nature  was  for  them  a book  written 
by  the  hand  of  God,  and  their  community  of 
sjiirit  with  Him  made  it  possible  for  them  to  read 
His  secrets.  The  stories  which  they  tell — often 
witli  astoni-hing  dramatic  power — might,  if  other- 
wise related,  have  done  infinite  nn.-chief,  but  in 
the  light  of  inspiration  the  annals  of  Israel’s 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  are  so  transfigured  as 
to  become  the  vehicles  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
truth  for  all  men  of  all  ages. 

(c)  If  a measure  of  inspiration  is  also  conceded  to 
the  Pentateuch,  this  cannot  mean — except  for  the 
orthodox  Jew — that  the  Torah  is  still  authorita- 
tive in  matters  of  conduct  and  worship.  The 
ancient  Rabbis  considered  that  the  highest  degree 
of  inspiration  was  necessary  for  the  Law,  a lower 
for  the  prophets,  and  only  a small  degree  for  the 
other  Scriptm-es  (called  the  KHhubhim,  or  Hagio- 
grapha).  The  ‘Reform  Judaism’  of  to-day,  on 
the  contrary,  recognizes  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  prophets  excels  that  of  the  Law,  and  accord- 
ingly would  like  to  see  such  a revision  of  the  syna- 
gogal  lectionaries  as  would  do  justice  to  the  finest 
parts  of  the  OT  (C.  G.  Monteliore,  Liberal  J udaism, 
London,  1903,  p.  125  ; see,  further,  art.  Liberal 
Judaism).  Those  elements  of  the  Torah  which 
have  an  intrinsic  and  permanent  value — such  as 
the  humane  provisions  of  Deuteronomy — are  just 
the  parts  that  embody  the  ideals  of  Prophetism, 
and,  for  the  rest,  the  ritual  of  Judaism  may  be 
regarded  as  a sacred  form  without  which  the 
volatile  spirit  of  true  religion  would  perhaps  have 
perished  in  Israel’s  days  of  tribulation  and  dis- 
tress. 

{cl)  The  common  origin  of  certain  Chaldcean  and 
Biblical  legends — notably  those  of  the  Creation, 
the  Fall,  and  the  Flood — cannot  he  disputed  ; but, 
with  all  the  apparent  affinities,  which  are  too  close 
to  he  mere  coincidences,  the  stories  in  Genesis  dis- 
play a remarkable  difference,  and  the  difference  is 
the  measure  of  their  inspiration.  The  spirit  of 
true  religion  penetrated  the  primitive  traditions 
of  the  human  race,  purified  them  of  their  grossness 
and  polytheism,  and  brought  them  into  harmony 
with  the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophets  of 
Israel. 

(e)  If  one  of  the  marks  of  a book’s  inspiration  is 
its  spiritual  power  over  its  readers,  no  part  of  the 
OT  is  more  fully  inspired  than  the  Psalter,  which 
was  originally  the  hymn-book  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  is  now  the  world’s  chief  classic  of 
praise  and  prayer,  giving  lyric  expression  to  every 
mood  of  religious  feeling,  every  phase  of  spiritual 
life.  Its  authors  were  the  successors  of  the 
prophets.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  some  of 
them  had  a primary  inspiration,  a direct  and 
original  insight  into  the  things  of  God ; but  as  a 
class  they  were  poets  and  singers  who  assimilated 
the  characteristic  ideas  of  the  prophets  and  applied 
them  to  all  the  varied  relations  of  human  life.  The 
products  of  their  secondary  inspiration  are  certainly 
not  inferior  in  practical  value  to  those  of  prophecy. 
Expressing  for  every  man  the  grief  of  repentance 
and  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  the  agitation  of  doubt 
and  the  serenity  of  faith,  the  agony  of  spiritual 
abandonment  and  the  rapture  of  communion,  the 
Psalter  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  unmistakable 
stamp  and  sign  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Not  that 
every  psalm  is  equally  inspired,  or  that  every 
sentiment  can  be  endorsed  by  a Christian. 

‘We  cannot  and  we  do  not  mean  that  the  passages  which 
show  an  ignorance  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the 
passages  which  breathe  out  cursings  and  threatenings  against 
personal  enemies,  are  in  any  sense  whatever  the  words  or  the 
utterances  of  God  ’ (R.  F.  Horton,  Inspiration  and  the  Bible, 
224  f.). 

(/)  The  inspiration  of  the  Wisdom  literature — 
Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes — is  for  the  most  part 
secondary.  Impregnated  with  the  ideas  of  a 
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religion  whose  lirst  principle  is  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  the  writers  apply  their  minds  now  to  the 
ordinary  questions  of  conduct  in  tlie  household 
and  in  society,  now  to  the  world’s  ultimate 
enigmas  of  sin  and  suffering,  of  life  and  deatli,  and 
nearly  always  as  sages  observing,  reflecting,  and 
even  speculating,  rather  tlian  as  seers  coming  fortli 
from  God’s  immediate  presence  with  authority  to 
publisli  new  truths  in  His  name.  Yet  in  some  of 
the  noblest  passages  of  Job,  where  a great  mind 
wrestling  with  deep  and  difficult  problems  is  re- 
warded, if  not  w'ith  a satisfying  solution,  at  least 
with  glimpses  of  Divine  greatness  and  goodness 
which  make  life’s  mystery  hearable,  and  in  such 
passages  as  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  where 
Wisdom  is  personified  as  God’s  Master-workman 
in  creation,  the  in.s])i  ration  may  be  regarded  as 
primary. 

(y)  In  the  Book  of  Esther,  whose  canonicity  was 
long  disputed  by  the  Rabbis,  and  whicii  Protestant 
Christian  theologians  accepted  only  in  deference  to 
Jewish  tradition,  inspiration  is  at  a minimum. 
A certain  vague  doctrine  of  providence  is  irrc- 
supposed,  but  God’s  name  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  story,  and  no  spiritual  interpretation  is  at- 
tempted, while  the  massacre  over  which  the  reader 
is  invited  to  gloat  sends  him,  by  reaction,  eitlier 
to  the  critical  verdict  that  one  is  here  perusing 
romance  and  not  history,  or  to  the  higher  criticism 
of  Marjory  Fleming,  ‘But  tlien  Jesus  was  not 
then  con)e  to  teach  us  to  be  merciful  ’ (.John 
Brown,  Horo}  Suhsecivm,  Edinburgh,  1882,  iii. 
214).  The  Song  of  Songs  is  instinct  with  at  least 
the  highest  poetic  inspiration,  and,  though  the 
allegorical  interpretation  which  secured  it  a place 
in  tile  Canon  is  regarded  by  I’rotestants  as  a mis- 
take, it  cannot  but  bo  welcomed  on  other  grounds, 
.such  as  its  passionate  delight  in  nature,  its  en- 
thusiastic praise  of  a pure  idyllic  love  strong  as 
death  and  mightier  than  the  grave. 

To  sum  up:  the  old  doctrine  of  the  equal  .and 
infallible  inspiration  of  every  part  of  the  OT,  with 
its  correlated  doctrine  of  the  .absence  of  inspiration 
from  every  book  outside  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  now 
rapidly  disappearing  among  Protestants.  There 
is,  in  reality,  no  clear  dividing  line  between  what 
is  and  what  is  not  worthy  of  a place  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  some  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha 
could  be  admitted  into  the  canon,  few  would  be 
found  to  object. 

‘ It  is  out  of  the  que.stion  to  say  tliat  the  Book  of  Esther  is 
wholly  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
wholly  devoid  of  it.  . . . Just  as  there  is  a descending'  .scale 
within  the  Canon,  there  is  an  ascending:  scale  outside  it.  Some 
of  the  books  in  our  Apocrypha  might  well  lay  claim  to  a 
measure  of  inspiration’  (Sanday,  op.  cU.  268 f.). 

Further,  our  leading  authority  ujion  the  Apoca- 
lyptic books  finds  in  their  contribution  to  the 
tloctrine  of  immortality  ‘a  genuine  product  of 
Jewish  inspiration,’  and.  in  the  ethics  of  .some  of 
them  an  advance  upon  the  highest  morality  of  the 
OT  and  a preparation  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (R.  II.  Charles,  Eschatology\  London,  1913, 
pp.  179,  22611.). 

6.  In  NT,— The  writers  of  the  NT’  were  as 
conscious  of  their  own  inspiration  as  those  of  tlie 
OT.  The  apostles,  like  tlie  Lord,  spake  with 
authority.  They  were  not  pedants  like  the  .scribes. 
Whether  they  used  tongue  or  jien,  they  somehow 
knew  that  their  minds  were  under  the  control  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  (a)  St.  Paul’s  claim  to  teach  i.s 
based  on  a special  call  and  a special  endowment. 
The  gosiiel  which  he  jireaches  was  not  received 
from  man,  but  came  to  him  through  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  I'^).  He  liad  no  need  to  confer 
with  llesh  and  blood,  llis  insjiiration  was  ))rimary, 
immediate,  and  personal.  Having  drunk  at  tlie 
fountain-head,  he  ailirms  that  ho  and  others  who 
share  his  inspiration  speak  ‘not  in  the  words 


which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  bio  v.  l.ich  ' i Holy 
Spirit  teacheth  ; comparing  spiricual  iliin-.-  with 
spiritual  ’ (1  Co  2'^).  Like  the  OT  proph*  *-,  he  ^ an 
in  general  distinguish  clearly  between  i .e  revela- 
tions of  God  and  his  own  opinions.  After  e.xpress- 
ing  his  preference  for  the  celibate  life,  he  add.s, 
‘and  I think  ahso  that  I have  the  Spirit  of  Clod’ 
(1  Co  7'*’).  Evidently  there  is  a borderland  between 
inspiration  and  uninspiration,  a region  in  which  he 
has  to  tolerate,  if  he  cannof  welcome,  ■dllerence  of 
opinion,  because  the  oracle  i.-  silent.  ( in  some  im- 
portant points — e.g.  ‘concerning  virgins’— he  ha-s 
no  commandment  of  the  Lord,  but  . .01  onl>  ofl'er 
his  own  judgment  for  v.  hat  it  is  worUi  1 When 
he  is  .about  to  give  advice  to  the  brother  who  h-i' 
an  unbelieving  wife,  or  the  woman  wfi..  In  - an  un- 
helieving  husband,  he  is  careful  to  premi-e  that 
his  counsel  is  based  merely  on  his  own  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  : ‘ But  to  the  rest  -speak  1,  not  the 
Lord’  (v. ’-'•).  MTien,  however,  he  admii'  tha'  he 
speaks  ‘ after  the  manner  of  men  ’ (dvOpdorii  oi'  '■ 

Kard  dvOpuTTov  \4yio,  Ro  ()'  ',  I Co  S’*,  (nil  3''  i,  he  im- 
plies that,  unless  he  chooses  to  descend  fr.-m  a 
privileged  position,  he  speaks  and  writes  under  a 
Divine  inliuence  to  whicii  most  men  are  -irangvrs. 

{b)  If  the  writers  of  the  ot/icr  Epistles  do  not 
directly  refer  to  their  inspiration,  this  is  apparently 
because  their  authority  hius  never,  like  .'si  . raul's, 
been  questioned  and  lesl.sted.  When  ift.  I’cler. 
St.  James,  and  St.  .hide  teach  and  command,  warn 
.and  exhort,  they  exjieet  to  be  believ.  d and  o!  . . . .1. 
St.  John’s  claim  to  fir.st-hand  knowh  .Ige  of  Chris, 
and  His  gospel  is  peculiarly  impre.ssii  e : 

‘That  which  was  from  the  bcg'inniin,,  which  we  h.av.  i . .rd, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  wliich  wc  have  l(»ukt.Tl  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  Iiandled,  of  the  Word  of  life  . . . declare  we 
inilo  you  ’ (1  Jn  U-^). 

(f)  The  author  of  the  Apocali/psr.  makes  a strong, 
explicit  claim  to  inspiration.  He  is  a projihet,  and 
his  book  a prophecy  (P  10’-  " 2'2‘’''  “•  The  things 
of  God  are  revealed  to  him  uhen  he  is  'in  the 
Spirit’  (P®  4^*  17^  21'").  His  letter  to  eaeh  of  the 
seven  Churches  is  ‘ what  the  Spirit  saith.’ 

(cl)  Like  the  OT  historians,  the  En-  :ig'  ’’sts  did 
not  deiiend  on  inspirati.'ii  for  any  of  the  facts 
which  they  wished  to  record. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  in  this  relation 
singularly  instructive.  It  intlieates  that  a narrator  requir.-.l  to 
he  in  touch  with  ‘ eye-witnesses, anil  niinistci's  of  the  word,'  ami 
thus  be  able  to  trace  the  course  of  all  things  accnrateli  from 
the  first,  before  he  could  ‘write  in  order.'  Papias  of  Iliera- 
polis  indicates  the  sonreo  of  St.  Illark's  information  hv  sayinq 
that  this  evangelist,  ' having  become  interi>reter  of  St.  Peter, 
wrote  down,  as  far  as  he  remembered  accurately,  the  thing:s 
said  or  done  by  Christ’  (Eusebius,  HE  lu.  x.vxix.  iS). 

Inspir.ation  cannot,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should,  do  the  work  of  memory  and  research.  It 
r.ather  makes  its  presence  felt  in  the  .spirit  which 
was  breathed  into  the  evangelical  narratives,  and 
which  is  exhaled  from  them  by  the  receptive 
reader.  Two  of  the  evangelists,  according  to  tra- 
dition, were  themselves  apostles,  and  the  other 
two  bolongod  to  the  apostolic  circles,  St.  Luke 
being  the  com|)anion  of  St.  Paul  as  St.  Mark  was 
of  St.  Peter.  J>ut  behind  all  the  narrators  was  the 
Spirit-lilled  CTnirch,  and  many  iiarts  of  the  Gospels 
are  doubtless  not  the  comjiosition  of  the  evangel- 
ists thcm.scives,  but  their  transcripts  from  vivid 
traditions,  first  oral  and  then  written,  which  had 
taken  delinite  shape  within  the  Church  as  the 
result  of  the  a]iostles’  own  preaching  and  teaching. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Logia  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  come,  as  a whole,  directly’  from  (.'hrist 
Himself,  whose  words  arc  the  standard  of  the 
highest  ins)>ir,ation.  While  the  Divine  power 
whicii  seized  the  OT'  prophets  was  intermittent, 
and  even  that,  which  worked  in  the  apostles  was 
not  without'  breaks  and  Haws,  the  inspiration  of 
.Icsus  was  continuous  and  perfect.  Hisrx  ordsare 
revelations  which  toucli  t he  conimoii  heart  of  man- 
kind as  no  other  mtciances  of  human  lips.  He  is 
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tlie  incarnate  Word,  and  no  part  of  tlie  Bible  can 
be  profitably  used  as  a rule  or  faith  and  life  until 
it  proves  itself  to  be  in  harmony  with  Ilis  Mind 
and  Will. 

7.  Non-inspired  Bible  passages. — Tried  by  this 
standard,  there  are  not  a few  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  cannot  be  regarded  by  Protestants  as  in  any 
true  sense  inspired.  Its  sixty-six  books  certainly 
have  not  all  the  same  measure  of  the  Divine  fire. 
Yet  the  old  phrase  ‘the  inspiration  of  the  Bible’ 
continues  to  have  a real  significance,  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  Sanday : 

‘ It  may  be  hard  to  sum  up  our  deBnition  in  a single  formula, 
but  we  mean  it  to  include  all  those  concrete  points  in  which  as 
a matter  of  fact  the  Bible  does  differ  from  and  does  excel  all 
other  Sacred  Books.  . . . And  if  we  are  asked  to  define  the 
measure  of  this  special  influence,  we  can  see  it  reflected  in  tliat 
wide  margin  which  remains  when  the  common  elements  of  the 
Biblical  religion  and  other  religions  have  been  subtracted  and 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bible  is  left  ’ (fip.  cit.  128,  140). 

8.  Inspiration  in  the  Church  and  individual. — 
The  last  matter  is  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  upon  the  living  Church  and  the  indi- 
vidual believer.  Every  Christian  is  inspired  in  so 
far  as  he  is  enlightened  and  renewed  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  there  is 
a distinction  in  kind  between  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostles  and  that  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
Church.  This  is  probably  a mistake.  The  real 
distinction  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
The  inspiration  of  an  apostle  should  be  conceived 
as  that  of  a common  Christian  raised  to  a higher 
power  in  proportion  to  his  clearer  vision  of  Christ, 
his  closer  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  his  deeper 
devotion  to  Christ. 

‘ This  must  be  insisted  on,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  NT 
writings  is  not  due  to  the  mysterious  endowment  of  a few 
choice  souls,  but  must  be  traced  to  the  inspired  life  of  Christian 
believers  of  greater  or  less  intensity  according  to  the  moral 
and  religious  condition.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  to-day  were 
as  a whole  cleansed  and  renewed,  so  that  a like  receptivity 
for  the  divine  truth  and  grace  were  secured,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  divine  activity  in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  man  would  once  more  be  made  manifest?  ’ (A.  E. 
Garvie,  A Handbook  of  Christian  Apologetics,  London,  1913, 
p.  6G). 

Literature.  — W.  Sanday,  Inspiration^,  London,  1896 ; 
R.  F.  Horton,  Inspiration  and  the  Bible,  do.  1888 ; C.  A. 
Briggs,  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,  Edinburgh, 
1892;  W.  N.  Clarke,  The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in  Theology, 
do.  1906  ; Marcus  Dods,  The  Bible,  its  Origin  and  Kature, 
do.  1905;  James  Orr,  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  London, 
1910 ; P.  Gardner-Smith,  ‘ Revelation,’  in  The  Parting  of  the 
Roads,  ed.  F.  J.  P.  Jackson,  do.  1912,  p.  328  ff. 
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INSPIRATION  (Roman  Catholic  doctrine). — i. 
In  ascertaining  what  is  meant  and  must  be  under- 
stood by  inspiration  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
ive  are  helped  by  several  dogmatic  definitions  issued 
at  different  times.  For  the  Catholic  these  are 
documents  of  the  greatest  possible  weight  and 
authority,  next  to  the  texts  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  since  they  are  accepted  by  all,  within 
the  Church,  as  pronouncements  of  an  infallible 
authority.  All  are  of  a comparatively  recent  date 
— from  which  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration remained  for  many  centuries  a universally 
recognized  tradition,  and  that  it  was  only  later, 
under  the  pressure  of  accidental  and  historical 
circumstances,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
crystallize  it,  partially  at  least,  into  a defined 
dogmatic  form. 

The  date  at  which  the  first  authentic  doctrinal 
statement  concerning  the  Scriptures  Avas  issued  in 
the  Churcli  (at  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  442)  ^ is, 
accordingly,  both  comparatively  late  and  compara- 
tively early.  The  eighth  anathema  then  formulated 
reads  thus : ‘ Si  quis  dixerit  vel  erediderit,  alterum 
Deum  esse  priscae  Legis,  alterum  Evangeliorum, 
A.  S.’  (Denzinger,  no.  28;  cf.  also  no.  707).  The 
obvious  meaning  of  this  declaration  is  that  the  one 

1 Of.,  however,  Denzinger,  no.  19,  note,  where  the  Libellus 
in  modum  Symboli  is  tentatively  ascribed  to  a Gallsecian  bishop 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  Bth  century. 


and  only  God  whom  the  Christians  adore  reveals 
Himself  in  botli  Testaments  alike,  and  that  they 
are,  therefore,  of  equally  Divine  authority.  Several 
similar  declarations  were  made  later,  at  different 
times,  explicitly  stating  the  belief  of  the  Church 
in  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
for  the  detail  and  text  of  which  II.  Denzingers 
Enchiridion  Syrribolorum'^^  (Freiburg,  1911,  nos. 
348,  421,  464,  etc.)  may  be  consulted. 

The  first  definition,  however,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  authorship  is  stated  with 
use  of  the  word  ‘ inspiration  ’ is  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  for  the  Jacobites  (1441),  in 
which  Ave  read  (Denzinger,  no.  706)  that  the  Roman 
Church 

‘ Unum  atque  eundem  Deum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testanicnti,  hoc 
est,  Legis  et  Proplietarum  atque  E\  angelii  profitetur  auctorem  : 
quoniam  eodem  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante  utriuwjue  Teslamenti 
Sancti  locuti  sunt.’ 

This  decree  evidently  marks  an  important  doc- 
trinal advance,  since  it  not  oulj’  asserts,  as  a dogma 
of  faith  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Divine 
authorship,  but  explicitly  assigns  inspiration  as  the 
peculiar  mode  by  which  it  exercises  itself.  The 
same  assertion  was  aftertvards  reneAved  by  the 
Vatican  Council  in  the  folloAving  terms  -. 

‘ Si  quis  saorae  Scripturae  libros  integros  cum  omnibus  suis 
partibus,  prout  illos  sancta  Tridentina  Synodus  recensuit,  pro 
sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit  aut  eos  divinitus  insnir-atos 
esse  negaverit:  A.  S.’  (Denzinger,  no.  1809;  for  the  Triclentine 
Decretum  de  canonicis  Scripluris,  see  ib.  no.  783  f. ; cf.  also  the 
present  Pontiff's  condemnation  of  the  Modernist  assertion, 
‘ Nimiam  simplicitatem  aut  ignorantiam  prae  se  ferunt,  qui 
Deum  credunt  vere  esse  Scripturae  sacrae  auctorem'  [ib.  no. 
2009]). 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  authorship  Ave  find 
here  added  the  important  statement  that  inspiration 
must  be  held  to  extend  to  the  books  in  their  entirety 
and  including  all  their  parts.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, established  as  an  undisputed  dogma  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  God  is  the  author  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  through  this  peculiar  mode  of 
influence  to  Avhich  the  Church  gives  the  name, 
borroAved  from  the  Vulgate,*  of  ‘ in.spiration.’ 

2.  The  texts  that  Ave  liave  quoted  thus  far 
establish  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  fact  of 
inspiration.  But,  in  order  to  understand  Avhat  is 
meant  hy  it,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  fact 
expressed  hy  that  name,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
another  doctrinal  pronouncement — a definition  of 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  Avhich  is  both  very 
explicit  and  very  guarded.  After  having  once 
more  re-asserted  the  Divine  character  of  the  books 
of  the  tAvo  Testaments  enumerated  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  as  extend- 
ing to  all  their  parts,  the  Vatican  Council  adds,  by 
Avay  of  explanation  : 

‘ Eos  vero  [libros]  Ecclesia  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  habet,  non 
ideo,  quod  sola  humana  industria  concinnati,  sua  deinde 
auctoritate  sint  approbati ; nec  ideo  dumtaxat,  quod  revela- 
tionem  sine  errore  contineant ; sed  propterea,  quod  Spiritu 
Sancto  inspirante  conscripti  Deum  habent  auctorem ' (Denzinger, 
no.  1787).  It  is  plain,  from  this  deBnition,  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  meant  by  inspiration  two  hypotheses  are 
excluded.  The  first  is  that  of  what  has  been  called  subsequent 
inspiration,  a theory  propounded  in  1582  by  the  two  Jesuits  L. 
Lessius  and  J.  du  Hamel,  in  the  following  terms : ‘ Liber 
aliquis  . . . humana  industria,  sine  assistentia  Spiritus  Sancti 
scriptus,  si  postea  Spiritus  Sanctus  testatur  ibi  nihil  esse  falsum, 
efficitur  Scriptura  Sacra.’  Manifestly  the  Council  rejects  the 
notion  of  books  which  were  origin^ly  human  in  authorship 
being  raised,  by  a subsequent  approbation,  to  the  dignity  of 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  second  hjimthesis,  which  is  also 
excluded  by  the  above  definition,  is  the  theory  held,  at  a later 
date,  by  another  theologian,  J . Bonf rire,  and  proposed  by  him 
in  the  following  terms : ‘ Hoc  modo  potest  Spiritus  Sanctus 
scriptorem  dirigere,  ut  in  nullo  eum  errare  fallive  permittat; 
ita  ei  adstat  ut  sicubi  videret  eum  erraturum,  inspiratione  sua 
illi  esset  adfuturus.’  This  way  of  conceiving  inspiration  makes 
it  practicall}' identical  with  the  ‘assistance  ’ of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  the  Church  understands  to  accompany  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  in  his  ex  catiudra  definitions,  both  guiding  and  pre- 


1 Cf.  2 Ti  3I6  ‘omnis  scriptura  divinitus  inspirata’  {vaca 
ypaibh  eeoTTveviTTos) ; 2 P 1^1  ‘ Spiritu  sancto  inspirati  locuti  sunt 
sancti  Dei  homines’  (utto  ttvcuixoltos  aylov  e\dXtja-av 
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serving  him  from  error ; but  inspiration  implies  more  than  this. 
The  meaning  of  the  Council  requires  something  of  a higher 
order,  something  positive,  not  negative ; antecedent,  not  con- 
comitant, a motion  6ui  generis  which  man  acts  as  an 
instrument,  conscious  and  free,  while  God  remains  the  primary 
and  responsible  author ; or,  as  it  has  been  very  happily  expressed 
by  J.  B.  Franzelin  {de  Div.  trad,  et  script.^,  p.  334  f.),  ‘Deus  est 
auctor  Scripturae  Sacrae  per  conscriptores  humanos.’ 

If  the  formula  of  the  Vatican  Council  implies 
this  much  and  no  more,  inspiration  is  not  necessarily 
either  a mechanical,  automatic  performance,  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  exclusive  agent,  and 
the  human  writer  the  mere  material  writing 
machine  or  ‘ penholder,’  so  to  speak ; nor  is  it 
necessarily  a process  of  dictation,  in  which  the 
writer  acts  simply  as  a scribe  or  registrar  of  effata, 
or  oracles,  in  relation  to  which  he  is  a mere  conscious 
but  passive  recipient.  On  the  contrary,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Council  does  not  even  require  that  the 
things  thus  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
always  have  been  new  and  revealed  to  the  sacred 
writer.  It  may  have  been  so,  and  in  some  cases  at 
least  the  Council  does  not  exclude  such  a possibility ; 
it  might  very  well  not  have  been,  and  the  Council 
says  nothing  about  it. 

3.  If  we  seek  now  to  form  a theory  in  harmony 
with  the  definition  of  the  Vatican  Council,  we  can, 
by  applying  to  the  dogma  of  inspiration  the  old 
scholastic  doctrine  of  the  instrument,  give  a notion 
of  it  which  will  appear  both  very  luminous  and 
very  consistent,  although  this  is  no  longer  a matter 
of  faith,  but  merely  a theological  explanation.  An 
instrument  may  be  defined  as  a cause  which  receives 
its  impulse  and  activity  from  a superior  and  principal 
agent,  in  virtue  of  which  it  produces  the  eftect  of 
that  principal  agent,  but  produces  it  according  to 
its  own  peculiar  mode  of  action.  An  instrument 
is  bound  to  show  the  traces  of  its  own  particular, 
specific,  or  individual  characteristics  in  the  eftect 
which  it  produces  in  virtue  of  the  impulse  of  the 
principal  cause.  Assuming  now  that,  in  the  case 
of  inspiration,  God  is  the  principal  cause,  and  man 
the  instrument,  an  instrument  of  a conscious  and 
free  nature,  we  understand  that  man  will  act 
through  the  impulse  of  God,  who  supernaturally 
inclines  his  will  and  illumines  his  mind  to  enable 
it  to  grasp,  conceive,  and  view  such  things  as  God 
desires  and  in  the  light  in  which  God  means  the 
agent  to  do.  Sometimes  God  might  reveal  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  new  and  hitherto  unknown  facts 
or  doctrines  ; sometimes  He  might  content  Himself 
with  inspiring  him  with  regard  to  facts  or  things 
already  previously  known  to  him  through  natural 
means.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  find  no  difliculty 
in  understanding  why  the  result  of  inspiration,  viz. 
the  sacred  book  of  one  writer,  is  very  unlike  the 
work  of  another  equally  inspired  writer.  The 
conscious  and  free  ‘instrument,’  of  which  God 
makes  use,  retains  his  own  individual  character- 
istics, either  congenital  or  acquired,  his  own 
temperament,  culture,  style,  idiosyncrasies,  etc., 
which  will  necessarily  be  reflected  in  his  work. 
Hence  the  inspired  writings  of  Isaiah  must  needs 
be  unlike  those  of  Jeremiah,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
unlike  that  of  John,  etc. 

4.  Such  being  the  most  accurate  conception  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  inspiration — viz.  that  God 
is  the  moving  agent  and  responsible  author,  and 
the  saered  writer  His  free  and  conseious  instrument 
— we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  about  the  con- 
sequences that  are  likely  to  follow  from  such 
premisses.  We  have  already  seen,  by  referring  to 
the  definition  of  the  Vatican  Council,  that  all  the 
books  and  all  the  parts  of  each  book  enumerated 
as  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  contained 
in  the  Roman  edition  of  tlie  Vulgate  are  Divinely 
inspired.  Hence,  if  a Catholic  should  convince 
himself,  through  critical  researches,  that  the  liistory 
of  the  adulteress,  for  instance,  in  the  Gospel  of 


John,  or  that  the  final  chapter  of  the  Go.spcl  i : 
Mark,  cannot  possibl3’’  have  been  written  b^'  the 
same  authors  as  those  Gospels  themselves,  he  mu.st 
nevertheless  maintain  that  they  are  the  work  of 
some  (other  equally)  insiJred  writer.  But,  if  we 
grant,  as  we  must  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
inspiration  extends  to  all  the  books  and  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  books,  it  does  not  neces.sarily  follow 
that  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  all  the  things 
which  we  find  referred  to  in  them  are,  bj'  that 
verj'  fact,  to  be  declared  sacred,  Di\'ine,  and  God- 
appointed  in  themselves,  so  that  God  should  be 
made  answerable  for  every  one  of  them  ; the  defini- 
tion of  the  Council,  at  least,  does  not  sjiv  so. 
Accordingly,  Catholic  theologians  are  in  the  liabit 
of  distinguishing  several  classes  of  things,  such  as 
the  teachings  of  faith  and  morals,  the  historic:  J or 
scientific  facts  that  may  be  known  to  the  writer  b\- 
natural  means,  the  minor  details  or  obiter  dicta, 
the  quotations,  etc.,  and,  finally,  the  words  of  the 
text  themselves,  and  to  inquire  of  each  class 
separately  whether  thej’  too  are  inspired. 

The  obvious  cause  for  establishing  such  distinc- 
tions and  separate  inquiries  is  the  ditficulty  often 
experienced,  ajiparentlj'  at  least,  of  reconciling 
some  statements  contained  in  the  Scriptures  with 
what  seem  to  be  the  well  authenticated  and 
reasonably  certain  conclusions  of  modern  science. 
The  natural  tendency  of  some  theologians  is  to 
limit  inspiration  to  such  things  (viz.  dogmatic  and 
moral  teachings)  as  belong  exclusively  to  the  do- 
main of  revealed  religion,  getting  rid  of  scientilic 
or  historical  objections  bj’  asserting  that  inspiration 
does  not  extend  to  scientific  or  historical  matters, 
even  when  they  are  touched  upon  in  the  Script  nres. 

S-  Previous,  therefore,  to  entering  upon  the 
question  whether  inspiration  extends  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  things  or  facts  that  can  be  distiii- 
gui.shed  among  the  contents  of  the  Scripture,  it  is 
advisable,  first  of  all,  to  answer  the  often  mooleil 
and  vexed  question.  Can  there  be  anj'  errors  in 
Scripture?  It  is  granted  on  all  sides,  and  the 
concession  has  been  oliiciallj'  recognized  in  the 
Encj’^clical  Providentissimus  Deus  of  Pope  J.eo 
XIII.,  that,  once  committed  to  writing,  the  sacred 
text  became  subject  to  alterations  and  vicissitudes, 
analogous  to  those  to  which  all  books  subject  to 
repeated  transcription  are  exposed ; that,  as  a 
consequence,  some  errors  foreign  to  the  original 
slipped  into  the  copies  through  the  mistakes  of  the 
transcribers,  or  otherwise.  The  original  text  itself 
might  even  contain  such  expressions  or  modes  of 
speech  as  a fastidious  and  scientificallj-  trained 
mind  might  consider  not  slrictlj'  and  rigorouslj- 
accurate  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  since  the 
authors  themselves  saw  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  modes  of  speech  that  were  prevalent  at 
the  time,  lest  they  might  uselessly  arouse  con- 
troversies foreign  to  their  main  object  bv  osten- 
tatiously discarding  the  received  notions  in  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  in  non-religious  matter.--. 
Every  one  nowadaj's  will  grant  this.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  remains,  and  must  be  solved,  t'au 
any  inspired  writer  ever  utter  a false  statement  or 
perpetuate  a positive  error  ? 

The  older  theologians  for  whom  the  problem 
did  not  exist,  and  those  modern  theologians  who 
apparently  do  not  suspect  that  the  question  exists, 
used  to  decide  the  question  bj’  simply  answering 
in  the  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas  {Sum.  ThtoL, 
prima  pars,  qu.  I.  art.  10,  ad  3):  ‘ Patet  quod 
sensui  litterali  sacrae  Scripturae  numquam  potest 
subesse  falsum.’  The  sacred  text,  giving  exiuossiou 
to  an  utterance  of  the  first  truth,  can  contain  no 
error,  since  God  c:iu  neither  deceive  nor  hi-  mis 
taken.  Other  theologians,  however,  for  whom 
the  lU'oblem  does  exist,  have  often  ende:ivoured 
to  modifjf  in  a more  or  less  subtle  way  the  rigoui 
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of  the  Thoniistic  axiom,  while,  of  course,  claiming 
to  remain,  both  at  heart  and  in  word,  perfectly 
orthodox. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  upon  a detailed  historical 
account  of  the  various  phases  of  the  question,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  recalling  a simple  distinction,  in  which,  in  our 
opinion,  might  be  found  a means  of  conciliation  between  the 
opposing  parties.  If  and  whenever  it  is  the  manifest  intention 
of  a sacred  author  authoritatively  to  teach  us  a fact,  however 
slight  or  unimportant,  in  any  department  whatsoever,  the 
principle  of  Thomas  Aquinas  must  find  its  full  and  irresistible 
application.  Thus,  to  use  a comparison  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
himself,  if  it  should  be  definitely  the  intention  of  the  Scripture 
to  teach  us  authoritatively  that  Samuel  was  really  the  son  of 
Elkanah,  it  is  impossible  that  the  statement  should  be  errone- 
ous, and  that  Samuel  should  have  been  in  reality  the  son  of 
another.  There  are,  however,  obviously  many  cases  when  such 
an  intention  is  absent,  and  can  be  introduced  only  by  arbi- 
trarily forcing  one’s  private  view  on  the  text ; the  author 
writes  in  conformity  with  received  historical  or  scientific  views, 
which  are  evidently  immaterial  to  his  purpose.  Who  could,  for 
instance,  without  assuming  to  himself  the  r6Ie  of  an  authori- 
tative interpreter  of  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer,  maintain 
that  the  latter  oertainlj'  meant  to  teach  us  that,  at  the  battle 
of  Gibeon,  the  sun  itself  stood  still  in  the  heavens  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words,  and  that  any  other  interpretation  of  the 
text  is  positively  excluded  V 

Briefly,  to  assert  in  an  absolute  manner  that 
error  is  compatible  with  inspiration  in  the  mind 
of  the  sacred  writer  is  to  adopt  a position  wliich 
most  Catholic  theologians  would  characterize  as 
‘ erroneous  ’ or  ‘ errori  proxima,’  as  being  indirectly 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  dogma  of  inspiration.'  To 
maintain,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  every  statement 
in  the  Scripture  must  be  taken  as  strictly  accurate 
in  the  literal  sense  in  which  it  appeared  in  the 
original  text  seems  unnecessary,  besides  being  out 
of  harmony  rvith  many  clearly  established  and  well 
authenticated  facts. 

It  will  be  enough  to  note  here,  by  the  way,  that  no  one 
nowadays  thinks  of  claiming  inspiration  for  any  of  the  versions 
of  Scripture,  either  the  Septuagint  or  any  other;  and,  indeed, 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  declaring  the  Vulgate  of  St. 
Jerome  ‘ authentic  ’ (pro  authentica  habeatur)  means  only  that, 
being  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  Catholic  theology, 
it  is  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  its  official  version. 

6.  The  question  of  the  compatibility  of  inspira- 
tion -with  error  being  thus  disposed  of  by  denying 
the  possibility  of  any  falsehood  being  authorita- 
tively asserted  in  the  Scripture,  even  by  mistake, 
it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  answer  the 
various  questions  raised  coneerning  the  extension 
of  inspiration  to  the  various  classes  of  subjects 
contained  in  the  Scripture.  There  is  really  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  classification  Avhatsoever.  Every- 
thing that  is  contained  in  the  sacred  books — be  it 
dogma,  moral  precept,  historical  statement,  quota- 
tion, or  the  words  themselves — was  clearly  selected 
and  put  there  by  a mind  under  the  actual  influence 
of  inspiration.  Inspiration,  therefore,  must  be 
understood  as  extending  to  everything ; for  why, 
indeed,  ought  it  to  have  stopped  short  at  anything 
in  the  sacred  text  ? 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  desire  to  avoid  im- 
puting to  the  Holy  Spirit  a certain  number  of 
supposed  erroneous  statements  in  matters  not 
strictly  religious  — a desire  which  apparently 
haunts  some  minds — there  is  no  class  of  things 
contained  in  the  Scripture  to  which  there  is  any 
apparent  reason  to  deny  the  benefit  of  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiration,  except  perhaps  the  words 
themselves,  those  material  particles,  so  to  speak, 
of  which  the  text  is  composed.  Verbal  inspira- 
tion, indeed,  is  denied  by  a large  number  of  theo- 
logians, but  mainly  on  two  grounds : (1)  it  seems 
impossible,  on  that  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the 
diversity  of  style,  which  is  so  marked  between  two 
different  authors  ; (2)  because  most  theologians  are 
averse  to  the  notion  of  dictation,  which  they  con- 

1 The  recent,  condemnation  of  the  Modernist  proposition 
that  ‘inspiratio  divina  non  ita  ad  totam  Scripturam  sacram 
extenditur,  ut  omnes  et  singailas  eius  partes  ab  omni  errore 
praemuniat’  expressly  reproves  that  opinion  (Denzinger,  no. 
2011 ; the  pronouncement  of  the  Commissio  Biblica  of  23rd 
June  1905  may  also  be  consulted  in  this  connexion  [ib.  no. 
1980]). 


.sider  inseparable  from  that  of  verbal  inspiration. 
But,  for  any  one  who  lias  read  and  understood 
our  exposition  of  the  theory  of  tlie  instrument,  as 
applied  to  the  case  of  inspiration,  those  diiliculties 
do  not  exist.  Inspiration  is  the  same  in  all  .sacred 
writers,  in  kind  at  least ; but  its  result,  the  style 
and  wording  of  the  Divine  oracles,  ought  neverthe- 
less to  be  diflerent,  owing  to  the  natural  differences 
that  exist  between  the  various  free  and  conscious  in- 
struments. An  Isaiah  and  a Jeremiah,  a .Matthew 
and  a John,  write  under  the  same  pervading  Divine 
influence,  but  each  one  in  his  own  natural  way, 
modo  proprio.  Moreover,  the  same  theory  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  concejition  of  a dicta- 
tion of  God  to  the  sacred  writer.  For  to  in.sjiire 
is  to  illumine,  and  to  illumine  is  not  to  dictate. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  conceiving  of  a kind  of  dimin- 
ished inspiration,  stopping  short  at  the  selection 
of  the  words,  we  ought  to  conceive  of  a suiier- 
natural  influence  full  and  one,  jicrvading  the 
sacred  writing  throughout,  and  casting  its  Divine 
splendour  on  everything  contained  in  it,  even  the 
most  minute  particles  of  the  sacred  text.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  inspiration  enlight- 
ened the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer  in  regard  to 
his  thoughts  only,  but  abandoned  him  to  his  own 
natural  industry  when  endeavouring  to  give  literary 
utterance  to  his  Divinely  inspired  conceptions. 

Literatcre.— J.  B.  Franzelin,  Tractatus  de  dirina  tradi- 
ti<me  et  scriptura-.  Home,  1875;  F.  Schmid,  de  I nfpirationie 
Bibliorum  vi  et  ratione,  Ixiuvain,  1886;  D.  Zanecchia,  Divina 
inspiratio  Sacroe  Scripturae,  Rome,  1898 ; L.  Billot,  de  In- 
spiratione  Sacroe  Scripturce,  do.  1903 ; C.  Pesch,  de  Inspirn- 
tione  Sacroe  Scripturce,  Freiburg.  I'.mO  ; P.  Oausch,  Die 
Schriftinspiration,  do.  1891 ; K.  Holzhey,  Die  Inspiralum 
der  heil.  Schrift  in  der  Anschauung  des  ilUtelalters,  Munich, 
1895.  E.  L.  VAN  BeCELAERE. 

INSPIRATION  (Hindu). — Indian  authorities 
and  scholars  in  their  references  to  the  Hindu  writ- 
ings draw  a clearly  marked  distinction  between 
Scripture,  revealed  and  inspired,  and  other  com- 
positions which,  however  gi'eat  their  antiquity  and 
worth,  have,  in  their  judgment  and  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  of  tradition,  no  valid  claim  to  divine 
inspiration,  or  to  direct  derivation  from  a super- 
human source.  The  former  are  iruti,  that  which 
is  heard,  the  human  ear  receiving  the  divine  voice, 
and  communicating  its  message  direct  to  men  by 
the  pen  or  by  oral  teaching.  The  latter  are  smrti, 
that  which  is  stored  up  in  the  mind,  learning 
acquired  by  observation  and  study,  which  is  then 
delivered  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  human  intelligence 
and  application,  moulded  and  fashioned  at  the 
vTiter’s  will,  and  presented  as  the  reasoned  con- 
clusions of  his  meditation  and  thought.  The 
writings  known  as  smrti,  therefore,  however  choice 
their  theme  and  style,  or  however  high  the  regard 
in  which  they  are  held,  occupy  an  entirely  subordi- 
nate position  of  authority.  They  furnish  no  proof- 
texts,  and,  great  as  their  popularity  may  be,  they 
may  not  in  a formal  and  strict  sense  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  establishment  of  rule  and  doctrine.  The 
theory  formulated  vith  regard  to  sruti,  on  the 
other  hand,  assumed  and  taught  a doctrine  of 
literal  and  verbal  inspiration,  as  consistent  and 
exacting  as  has  elsewhere  ever  been  conceived.  In 
practice  the  line  was  not  seldom  overstepped, 
especially  in  regard  to  works  which  appealed  to 
the  general  taste  and  inclination,  and  enjoyed  in 
consequence  a wide  popularity.  In  many  instances 
these  gained  and  retained  a hold  upon  the  allegi- 
ance and  affections  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
the  non-priestly  classes,  which  lay  entirely  outside 
of  any  theory  or  dogma  of  inspii-ation  limited  in  its 
application  to  certain  books  and  to  these  alone. 
The  volume  of  sruti,  however,  M'as  absolutely 
closed,  and  was  incapable  of  either  addition  or 
diminution. 

The  language  also  that  is  employed  with  regard 
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to  the  Vedas  is  sufficiently  definite  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  religious  estimate  which  the  writers 
themselves  placed  upon  them.  For,  although  in 
certain  passages  a degree  of  inspiration  appears 
to  be  claimed  for  other  and  later  works,  yet  in 
more  formal  doctrine  and  practice  the  distinction 
was  always  observed  between  the  Vedie  writings 
wliich  possessed  authority  as  iruti  and  other  com- 
positions, ill  tlie  production  of  which  the  mind  and 
skill  of  man  played  the  predominant  part.  Thus 
in  Brhad.  Up.  II.  iv.  10  it  is  said  that  the  Rigveda, 
Yajurveda,  Samaveda,  Atharvangirasas,  Itihasa, 
Purana,  and  other  works  have  been  breathed  forth 
from  Brahman  alone.  The  same  theory  is  ex- 
pounded elsewhere  in  the  same  Upanisad,  not 
always  with  an  identical  enumeration  of  texts. ^ 
A definite  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  assumed  and 
stated,  e.g.,  by  Ramanuja  on  Vedantasutras,  li, 
ii.  43  : ‘ the  Veda  ...  on  account  of  its  non- 
human character,  is  raised  above  all  suspicion  of 
error  and  other  imperfections’;^  and  the  Veda, 
therefore,  is  the  final  authority  and  eourt  of  appeal 
on  all  questions  of  teaching  and  interpretation. 
The  epithets  applied  to  the  Veda  appear  to  be 
intended  to  convey  the  same  idea,  e.g.  ‘ imperish- 
able,’“ ‘eternal,’^  etc.  And  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  profound  teaching  is  enunciated  when 
the  Veda,  or  the  syllable  Ovi,  which  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Veda,  is  identified 
with  Brahman.®  The  same  thought  also  is  poeti- 
cally expressed  when  it  is  elsewhere  said  that  the 
deity  is  resident  in  the  sacred  text.® 

A further  indication  of  the  sacred  character 
attached  to  the  Vedie  writings  was  the  elaborate 
provision  made  in  the  schools  for  the  exact  j)re- 
servation  of  the  letter  of  the  text.  Apparently 
each  of  the  schools  had  its  own  tr.aditional  recen- 
sion, of  which  the  members  of  the  school  were 
jointly  and  severally  in  charge,  and  which  it  was 
their  office  and  duty  faithfully  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  to  communicate  orally  to  their  disciples.  The 
Vedie  texts,  therefore,  were  committed  to  memory 
by  all ; and  the  precise  and  perpetual  recitation  of 
them  was  their  safeguard,  and  a sufficient  check 
against  alteration  even  in  the  least  detail  of  the 
accepted  order  and  form  of  words.  Moreover,  as 
an  additional  precaution  against  accidental  varia- 
tion, the  sacred  text  was  learnt  and  recited  not 
only  directly,  but  also  according  to  a method 
known  as  kraniapdtha,  or  ‘serial  reading,’  in 
which  each  word  was  repeated  twice  in  progressive 
order,  with  the  preceding  and  also  with  the  suc- 
ceeding word.  An  extension  of  the  same  method, 
which  further  illustrates  the  anxious  care  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  sacred  text,  was  the  jatdpdtha,  ‘twisted’  or 
‘inverted  reading,’  in  which  each  successive  pair 
of  words  was  repeated  three  times,  in  one  instance 
in  inverted  order.  Moreover,  the  verses  and  words 
of  the  hymns  were  laboriously  counted,  and  the 
records  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  Sanskrit 
grammarians  ; these  numbers  are  found  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  extant  texts.  It  was  in  har- 
mony also  with  this  conception  of  the  peculiarly 
sacred  character  of  these  writings  that  the  com- 
munication of  them  to  Sudras,  or  out-castes,  was 
strictly  forbidden.’  They  were  the  heritage  and 

I Brhad,  Up.  IV.  v.  11 ; of.  ^ailkara  on  Vedantasutras,  i.  i.  3,  a 
text  which  he  interprets  to  mean  tliat  Brahman  is  the  source  of 
Scripture,  the  latter  being  defined  as  consisting  of  the  lligveda 
and  other  Vedas,  witli  the  works  .subsidiary  to  them. 

" Q(.  SBE  xlviii.  [1901]  436,  473  f.,  629  f. 

3 Satap.  Br.  x.  iv.  1.  9. 

4 Mann,  iii.  284,  purdtani,  rendered  ‘ eternal  ’ by  G.  Biihler 
(SBE  XXV.  [1886]  127),  but  perhaps  connoting  ratlier  high 
antiquity,  and  the  dignity  and  authority  wliioh  the  texts  ac- 
cordingly were  believed  to  possess. 

“ Baudhayana,  ii.  x.  17.  40,  IV.  i.  20 ; of.  Vasistiua,  xxv.  10. 

® ‘ I [Lakijmi]  reside  ...  in  the  sound  of  the  Veda’  (Just,  of 
Vifpu,  xoix.  14  f.). 

’ *-9.t  ‘ The  Veda  must  not  bo  recited  in  the  presence  of  a 
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possession  of  the  ‘ twice-bom,’  and  might  not  be 
carried  beyond  the  circle  of  the  elect,  lest  defile- 
ment in  any  form  should  reach  them.  Parallel 
instances  to  this  scrupulous  limitation  of  the 
circulation  of  a sacred  book  or  books  are  numer- 
ous among  other  peoples.  A sutra  of  the  Vedani.a 
prohibits  to  Sudras  tne  hearing  or  studying  of  the 
Veda.’ 

Further,  it  would  appear  that  the  method  of 
revelation,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Hindu 
authors  themselves,  and  tlie  descriptive  terms  em- 
ployed with  ref'ard  to  it  were  intended  to  imply 
tlie  same  sacred  and  inviolable  character  of  the 
text.  The  the  ancient  poets  and  seers  of  the 
Vedie  hymns,  are  said  to  have  ‘seen’  (dp-]  the 
sacred  texts  which  they  then  conveyed  to  men. 
Although  in  some  instances  they  claim  in  so  inanv 
words  to  have  been  the  authors  of  the  hymns  which 
bear  their  names,  the  claim  is  disallowed,  as  far  as 
the  play  of  individual  character  is  concerned,  or 
the  application  of  human  intelligence  and  skill. 
Their  part  is  limited  to  that  of  exact  recorders 
of  a message  in  the  ordering  of  which  they  have  no 
share,  as  regards  either  subject-matter  or  form. 
Their  merit  is  that  of  faithful  transmission  of  the 
words  and  teaching  which  the  ej’e  ‘ saw.’  ’ No 
doubt  the  language  employed  is  to  a very  consider- 
able extent  figurative  and  metaphorical.  The 
‘eye’  is  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  figure,  how- 
ever, in  harmony  with  the  universal  tendency  of 
thought  and  language,  became  obscured,  aud  was 
literally  inteiqireted.  The  mental  or  spiiitual 
vision  was  transformed  into  a real  ‘ seeing  ’ of  the 
actual  letters  and  words,  presented  to  the  eye  in 
material  form.  It  is  not  improbable  also  that  t-i 
the  mystical  meditative  temperament  of  luiliu  a 
strong  capacity  for  visualizing  the  creations  of  the 
mind  may  have  played  a considerable  part  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  metaphor,  and  have  contribuud 
not  a little  to  its  ready  acceptance  and  popularity. 

Moreover,  in  Indi.a  and,  it  may  be  said,  to  the 
Eastern  mind  in  general,  inspiration  is  much  more 
a matter  of  men  than  of  books  or  of  the  written 
word.  The  Veda  was  regarded,  indeed,  as  the 
source  and  spring  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  teach- 
ing which  it  conveyed  was  the  final  and  infallible 
standard  of  practice  and  belief.  Even  so,  however, 
the  veneration  with  which  the  Vedie  text  was 
regarded  by  the  people  as  a whole  hardly  eiiualled 
the  strict  and  anxious  care  with  which  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  erected  a ‘hedge’  about  their  Law.  In 
part  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ings were  so  jealously  guarded  by  the  Brrihmans, 
and  screened  from  profane  knowledge,  that  to  the 
groat  majority  of  the  Hindus  they  were  and  always 
have  been  invested  with  attributes  of  distance  and 
mystery  rather  than  acce[)tcd  and  known  as  a 
guiding  presence  and  authority  in  the  life.  The 
theory  or  the  insj>iration  and  inerrancy  of  the 
scriptures  was  universally  taught  and  received, 
being  denied  only  by  the  ndstikas,  the  atheists 

^uilra  ’ (I'asiffAa,  xviii.  12);  ‘Let  him  not  recite  (^tho  texts)  in- 
distinctly, nor  in  tlie  presence  o(  Shdras  ’ (.Mann,  iv.  99). 

1 Vediintasiltras,  i.  lii.  39 ; of.  Safikara’s  comment  and  citation 
of  passoR'es  (SBE  xxxiv.  [1890]  22S  f.). 

‘■i  Ct.  Jlann,  xi.  244  : ‘ the  sages  . . . obtained  (the  revelation 
of)  tlio  Vedas  through  their  austerities’ ; and  ib.  231.  Safikara 
(on  VeddntasTitras,  i.  iii.  80)  quotes  the  authority  of  earlier 
writers  that  the  ten  books  of  the  lligveda  were  ‘seen  ’ by  the 
ancient  ri'is  ; and  elsewhere  .asserts  the  same  of  the  mantra  and 
brdh^napa  portion  of  the  Vedafon  i.  iii.  34).  llamannja  seems  to 
make  an  attempt  to  combine  the  theory  of  inerraney  with  a 
natural  belief  in  the  etlfeotivo  authorship  of  the  poets  : ‘ The 
eternity  of  the  Veda  admits  of  being  reconciled  with  what  sei  iii- 
ture  says  about  the  mantras  and  kiindas  of  the  sacred  text  hal  - 
ing “ makers,”  and  about  lliahis  seeing  the  hymns  . . . the 
llishis  . . . thus  gifted  by  I'rajapati  with  the  requisite  powers 
...  see  the  mantras,  and  so  on  . . . perfect  in  all  their  sounds 
and  accents,  without  having  learned  them  from  the  roeitatiou 
of  a teacher,’  etc.  (fiBE  xlviu.  332  f.j  on  Veddntasutras,  i.  iii.  28). 
To  the  rris  themselves,  in  their  lUvino  or  semi-divine  character, 
worshiii  was  olTered. 
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or  infidels,  ■whose  influence  appears  at  no  time 
to  have  been  wide-spread,  or  their  numbers 
considerable.  But  its  practical  eftect  upon  the 
everyday  thought  and  experience  of  the  Hindu 
Avas  slight.  Like  the  books  themselves,  it  Avas  the 
doctrine  and  possession  of  a learned  class.  And, 
although  theoretically  acknowledged  and  accepted 
by  all,  it  Avas  in  reality  little  in  touch  Avith  the 
needs  and  movements  of  everyday  life. 

It  Avas  entirely  other Avise  Avith  the  belief  in  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  teacher,  the  man 
upon  Avhom  the  spirit  of  the  god  had  descended, 
and  whose  utterances,  like  his  actions  and  person, 
Avere  invested  with  tlie  sanction  and  force  of  the 
divine.  It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  any  one 
doctrine  or  belief  Avhich  has  had  a more  profound 
influence  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Indian 
peoples.  Beginning  Avith  the  fsis  themselves,  and 
passing  doAvii  through  a long  series  of  deified  men, 
among  Avhom  the  guru,  the  teacher,  has  in  India 
always  occupied  the  most  important  place,  the 
doctrine  of  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  individual 
has  never  ceased  to  be  an  ett'ective  and  influential 
article  of  faith.  The  repeated  incarnations  of  the 
gods  bear  AAritness  to  the  same  tendencies  of  thought 
and  belief.  And,  although  modern  conditions  of 
life,  and  the  forms  under  Avliich  modern  education 
is  being  conveyed,  are  gradually  and  perhaps  in- 
evitably undermining  and  destroying  the  ancient 
reverential  habit  of  thought  and  life,  it  Avill  be 
long  before  the  Hindu  affection  deserts  its  ancient 
ideals,  or  regards  as  other  than  unAvelcome  a ncAv 
theory  of  life,  Avhich  minimizes  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  the  heart  and  character  of  the  individual.^ 

These  numerous  incarnations  of  the  gods,  and 
the  readiness  Avith  Avhich  men  or  Avomen  endoAved 
Avith  unusual  qualities  or  an  attractive  and  domin- 
ating personality  are  deified,  are  CAddence  of 
similar  characteristics  of  thought.  The  high- 
priests  of  the  different  sects,  in  their  formal 
Ausitations  of  the  districts  under  their  charge  for 
purposes  of  pastoral  oversight  and  confirmation  of 
the  young  men,  journey  in  state  and  are  greeted 
by  all  Avith  a reverence  Avhich  implies  the  assump- 
tion of  divine  or  semi-divine  rank.  Their  persons 
and  utterances  are  inspired ; their  touch  confers 
happiness  and  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
evil.  In  a similar  manner  the  recognition  of 
authority  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual, Avhether  European  or  Indian,  is  separated 
by  a very  narroAv  line  in  the  thought  of  the  Hindu 
from  a belief  in  definite  inspiration  by  the  deity, 
Avho  in  greater  or  less  fullness  has  taken  up  his 
abode  AAothin,  and  thus  manifests  his  presence  and 
poAver.  The  experience  of  any  Englishman  Avho 
has  come  into  real  touch  AA-itli  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Indian  would  furnish  many  instances  of  the 
facility  Avith  which  exceptional  or  unfamiliar  gifts 
and  poAvers  are  set  down  to  the  credit  of  a super- 
natural afflatus  which  for  the  time  being,  or  per- 
manently, confers  upon  the  man  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  a god. 

To  the  Hindu,  therefore,  the  conception  of  an 
inspired  personality  or  an  inspired  book  is  perfectly 
natural.  In  neither  case  Avould  the  affirmation  of 
inspiration  suggest  doubt,  or  the  necessity  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  claim  advanced  or 
the  possibility  of  the  fact  asserted.  The  disposi- 
tion Avould  rather  be  in  favour  of  its  acceptance  as 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  It  is  regarded 
as  not  improbable,  it  is  even  looked  upon  as 
highly  probable,  that  the  god  avLII  thus  communi- 
cate his  will  and  make  knoAvn  his  Avays.  The 

1 The  conception  is  illustrated,  e.g.,  by  Manu,  iv.  182:  ‘The 
teacher  is  the  lord  of  the  world  of  Brahman  ’ ; ii.  233 : ‘ By 
obedience  to  his  teacher  [the  student  gains]  the  worjd  of  Brah- 
man ’ ; cf.  ii.  144-154,  Inst,  of  Vi^7}U,  xxxi.  10,  etc. , Apast.  i.  iv. 
14.  7 : ‘ The  feet  of  all  Gurus  must  be  embraced  (every  day)  by 
a student  who  has  returned  home.’ 


burden  of  proof  lies  Avith  those  Avho  deny.  And 
this  disposition  or  tone  of  mind  is  part  of  the 
larger  bias  and  tendency  of  the  Eastern  nature, 
Avliich,  for  Avhatever  reason,  seems  to  live  in  clo.ser 
touch  with  tlie  realities  of  the  un.seen  and  the 
spiritual  than  tlie  more  jiractical  and  unemotional 
mind  of  the  West. 

Literature. — See  artt.  God  (Hindu),  Hikduism. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

INSPIRATION  (iMuslim). — Inspiration  may 
come  to  a prophet  in  an  e.xternal  form,  and  consist 
of  the  A'erj'  Avords  Avhich  God  Avishes  him  to  give 
forth  as  the  divine  message.  This  is  called  u-uhl 
zahir,  ‘external  inspiration.’  It  is  the  highe.st 
form  of  inspiration,  in  the  opinion  of  Muhammadans, 
and  was  used  for  the  production  of  the  Qur’an. 
The  mind  of  Muhammad  Avas  passive,  and  the 
message,  an  external  one,  Avas  brought  to  him  by 
Gabriel.  A someAvliat  loAver  form  of  this  is  called 
isliurat  al-malak,  ‘ the  sign  of  the  angel.’  Muham- 
mad refers  to  this  Avhen  he  says  : ‘ The  Holj'  Ghost 
has  entered  into  my  heart,’  that  is,  the  inspiration 
came  tlirough  Gabriel,  but  not  orallj-.  The  other 
term  is  ilham,  Avhich  means  the  saint  or  propliet 
using  his  mental  poAvers  and,  under  divine  guid- 
ance, giving  forth  the  message  of  God,  though  not 
in  the  very  words  of  God. 

The  recipient  knows  the  medium,  i.<.  the  angel,  by  which  he 
receives  the  information.  This  is  xcaJil,  the  in:,  iration  of 
prophets,  the  inspiration  of  the  Qur'an.  The  recipient  receives 
information  from  an  unknown  source  and  in  an  unknown  way. 
This  is  the  inspiration  of  saints  and  mystics.  It  is  called  ilhdin. 
The  difference  betsveen  xoalii  and  ilham  is  that  in  the  former 
an  angel  is  the  medium  of  communication,  and  in  the  latter  he 
is  not  It  comes  direct  to  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  (see  al- 
Ghazali  in  the  Mitddq  al-Arifin,  an  Urdu  tr.  of  the  Ihya'Utum 
ad-Vln,  Lucknow,  1S73,  iii.  30). 

Some  theologians  hold  that,  Avhilst  the  Qur’an 
AA’as  revealed  by  the  wahi  method,  the  teaching  of 
the  Prophet  as  recorded  in  the  traditions  Avas  by 
the  ilham  mode ; that  is,  the  traditions  are  a real 
revelation  and  conA'ey  divine  injunctions,  only  the 
mode  was  different.  Others  hold  that  even  the 
traditions  were  of  wahl  authority,  and  ash-Shah- 
rastani  speaks  of  ‘ the  sayings  of  the  Prophet  Avhich 
have  the  marks  of  AA-ahi’  (quoted  in  Dabistan,  ed. 
Bombay,  A.H.  1242  [A.b.  1826],  p.  21).  In  support 
of  this  A-ieAV  this  verse  is  quoted  : 

‘By  the  star  when  it  setteth,  your  companion  Muhammad 
erreth  not,  nor  is  led  astray,  neither  doth  he  speak  of  his  owti 
will.  It  is  none  other  than  a revelation  wMch  hath  been 
revealed  to  him  * (Qur’an  liiL  1). 

The  latter  part  seems  to  refer  to  the  Qur'an,  but 
the  former  distinctly  asserts  that  he  Avas  rightly 
guided  either  by  the  tca/il  or  by  the  ilham  mode  of 
inspiration,  and  so  all  his  Avords  and  actions  form 
a rule  of  faith  called  theSunna,  which  all  iluslims 
must  accept,  for  they  Avere  said  and  done  under 
the  constant  influence  of  a divine  inspiration. 

The  revelation  given  to  Moses  is  thus  described 
in  the  Qur’an. 

‘We  wrote  for  him  upon  the  tables  a monition  concerning 
ev'erj’ matter,  and  said,  “Receive  them  thyself  with  steadfast- 
ness, and  command  thy  people  to  receive  them  for  the  observance 
of  its  most  goodly  precepts’”  (rii.  142). 

This  equally  describes  the  inspiration  of  the 
Qur’an.  The  iSIuhammadan  cannot  conceive  that 
there  can  be  a human  as  Avell  as  a divine  side  to 
inspiration.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  verse  in 
Avhich  Muhammad  is  directed  to  disclaim  any 
knoAvledge  apart  from  the  Avords  revealed  : 

‘ Say ; I say  not  to  vou,  “ In  my  possession  are  the  treasures 
of  Go'd”  ; ne'ith.er  say  I,  “I  know  things  secret”;  neither  do  I 
sa3'  to  you,  “A‘erily,  I am  an  angel”;  onl^’  what  is  revealed  to 
me  do  I follow  ’ (vi.  50). 

The  Qur'an,  then,  comes  direct  from  God.  The 
Avord  ‘say’  is  either  expressed  or  implied  before 
each  sentence.  This  to  the  Muslim  mind  is  its 
highest  perfection.  It  is  verbal  inspii-ation  in  its 
most  extreme  form.  The  Christian  vieAv  of  in- 
spiration—the  divine  mind  working  through  the 
human  consciousness— is  considered  to  be  very 
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inferior,  and  any  book  so  revealed  to  be  altogether 
on  a lower  plane. 

Thus,  Ibn  Khaldun  says  : 

‘ Of  all  the  divine  books,  the  Qur’an  is  the  onlj’  one  of  which 
the  text,  words,  and  phrases  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Prophet  by  an  audible  voice’  (^ProUgomiiieis,  tr.  de  Slaue,  i. 
195). 

This  is  the  universal  belief,  and  it  shows  how 
mechanical  is  the  Muslim  view  of  inspiration. 
The  Qur’an,  both  as  to  matter  and  as  to  form,  is 
all  of  God  ; but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  revealed 
varied.  It  is  only  once  clearly  stated  in  the  Qur’an 
that  Gabriel  was  the  medium  of  communication  : 

‘Say,  “whoso  is  the  enemy  of  Gabriel?”  For  he  it  ia  who  by 
God’s  leave  hath  caused  the  Qur’an  to  descend  on  thy  heart  ’ 
(ii.  91). 

Other  passages,  though  they  do  not  mention 
Gabriel  by  name,  are  generally  believed  to  refer 
to  him. 

‘The  faithful  spirit  hath  come  down  with  it’  (xxvi.  192); 
‘one  terrible  in  power  taug'ht  it  to  him’  (liii.  5);  ‘the  II0I3'’ 
Spirit  hath  brought  it  down  with  truth  from  thy  Lord’  (xvi. 
104). 

Tradition,  however,  is  very  clear  on  the  point 
that  Gabriel  was  the  medium.  Sometimes  a briglit- 
ness  surrounded  the  Prophet,  out  of  which  Gabriel 
delivered  his  message ; sometimes  the  angel  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a man  called  Duliiyya,  one 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet,  renowned  for 
his  beauty.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the 
verse : 

‘And  if  we  had  appointed  an  angel,  we  sliould  certainly  have 
appointed  one  in  the  form  of  a man  ’ (vi.  9). 

When  the  revelation  was  one  of  denunciation  or 
a prediction  of  woe,  the  angelic  nature  of  Gabriel 
overcame  the  nature  of  Muhammad,  who  was  then 
transported  to  the  angelic  world  ; wlien  the  message 
was  one  of  comfort  and  consolation,  the  angel,  in 
the  form  of  a man,  delivered  his  message.  Gabriel 
sometimes  made  his  message  known  through  the 
tinkling  of  a bell,  a mode  of  operation  which  had 
a most  disquieting  ell'ect  on  the  l‘ro})het.  His 
body  became  agitated,  and  even  on  a colil  day  the 
perspiration  rolled  off  him.  His  countenance  bore 
witness  to  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  If  riding, 
the  camel  on  which  he  sat  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

Zaid  said : ‘ One  day  when  God  sent  wahl  on  the  Prophet,  his 
thigh  was  on  mine,  but  it  became  so  heavy  that  I feared  mine 
would  be  broken’  (^alAhu’l-Bukhdn,  ‘ Kitab  as-§alat,’  Leyden, 
1862-68,  i.  105). 

Gabriel  sometimes,  without  appearing  in  person, 
BO  influenced  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  that  what 
be  spoke  was  a divine  message.  This  is  ilhiim,  the 
inspiration  of  the  traditions. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  night  journey  to  heaven, 

‘ great  mysteries  and  numerous  conversations  took 
place’  (Mirkhond’s  Raudat  as-Snfd,  lias,  1S93,  ll. 
i.  211).  God  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  the  Prophet 
directly,  thougli  whether  witli  face  veiled  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  God  sometimes  a2ij)eared  to  the 
Prophet  ill  a dream  and  made  known  His  will.  On 
two  occasions  angels,  each  having  six  liundred 
wings,  appeared  and  brouglit  the  message  (for 
other  accounts  see  Raudat  as-Safd,  II.  i.  135-14S). 

Tlie  seasons  wlieii  it  came  were  usually  jieriods 
of  anxiety  and  care.  His  countenance  changed  ; 
his  fear  seemed  uncontrollable.  Tliis  terrifying 
eflect  of  inspiration  is  shown  in  the  verse  : 

‘ The  best  of  recitals  liath  God  sent  down,  a book  in  unison 
with  itself  and  teaching  by  repetition.  The  very  skins  of  tliose 
who  fear  tlieir  Lord  do  creep  at  it  ’ (xxxix.  24). 

The  fear  caused  to  men  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  believed  that  in  lieaven  tlie  ellect  of  it 
is  tliat  angels  become  senseless  and  that  Gabriel  is 
the  first  to  return  to  consciou.sness  (Khuldsat  at- 
Tafdslr,  Lucknow,  A.H.  1311  [A.D.  1893],  iv.  75). 
The  revelation  of  suras  xi.,  Ivi.,  and  ci.,  known  as 
the  ‘ suras  of  terror,’  turned  the  liair  of  the  Proiihet 
fli'ey. 

Ibn  Khaldun  tlius  describes  inspiration. 

After  stating  that  some  souls  cannot  attain  to  a perception 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  tliat  others  can  enter  into  a state  of 


contemplation  and  ecstasy,  which  is  the  int  ,i?;on  of  the 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  those  whose  souls  can  rise  from 
liuman  body  to  the  angelic  state  and  there  hear  the  dl  . v.  . 
Such  are  the  souls  of  the  prophets.  God  has  gi  t:.  ’ne 
jiower  of  leaving  the  human  body  and,  when  so  sej  ;i  if,  .m 
it,  they  receive  His  revelations,  which,  when  thej  rt  ' 'rn  n ;.. 
tlie  spiritual  world,  they  make  known  to  men.  Tin  'rrJC^  . 
and  the  journey  from  the  angelic  world  and  the  compr.-lnr-  ■ 

of  the  message  received  occupy  less  time  than  the  i ■ - _ 

an  eye.  'This  is  why  inspiration  is  called  uahi,  \;liich,  ai  .ru- 
ing to  Ibn  Khaldun,  means  ‘to  make  ha;te’  (Pr  '■■"t  .t-  , i. 
196-205,  quoted  in  full  in  Sell,  Faith  of  p.  ci2f.>. 

The  orthodox  view  is  that  a proidiet  know-  11 
things  without  liaving  r>  ceived  previous  in.-^truct  imi, 
that  he  gives  information  regarding  tlie  pa-:  and 
the  future,  otherwise  thau  by  analogical  -•  soi  1;  g, 
and  tliat  lie  is  superior  to  other  human  l.ciugs,  a- 
he  has  communion  witli  the  angelic  world. 

The  sacred  montli  of  Kamadan  ha-  been  ^jiccialiy 
selected  as  tlie  time  for  the  de.sceni  of  divine  lx  nks : 
on  tlie  first  day  tlie  book  of  -Abraham,  on  t he  ixtb 
tlie  book  of  iloses,  on  the  tliiiTeentli  tlie  (i.  -i-cl, 
aiul  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  tlie  La  'dnt  al-Qa”.-,  or 
‘ Night  of  Power,’  the  Qur’an  which  then  came 
complete  to  the  ‘ House  of  Glory,’ siiuaied  in  tlie 
lowest  of  the  seven  lieavens,  from  which,  .X' 
occasion  required,  ])Ortions  were  brought  by  Gabriel 
and  revealed  to  Aluliammad : ‘ \'erilv  we  li.ave 
caused  it  [tlie  Qur’au]  to  descend  on  the  Night  of 
Power’  (xcvii.  1 If.).  This  is  tlie  blessed  nigdii,  the 
night  ‘ better  than  a tliousand  months,’  tlie  nig  lit 
‘ whicli  bringeth  peace  and  blessings  to  the  rosy 
dawn’ (iO. ). 

Some  suppose  that  tlie  first  revelation  w,.s  ' W.  ru  liiv  rcU.  o.  - 
of  nearer  km ’(xxvi.  214),  but  tlie  olijeL-iion  tic-  ju 
that,  tlie  words  of  tlie  context,  ‘kindly  lower  tli.v 
faitliful  who  follow  thee’ (I'i.  215),  and  ’who-’.  i thi.  , . n 
thou  standest  .at  prayer  and  thy  domc.mour  amiciu  tin  - , ’ > 

worship’  (218 f.),  presuppose  the  cxistcuci  of  a small  Mu-iiu. 
community.  There  are  other  objections  .'lien  . .•nii.  '.■d  wrii 
tlie  style  and  use  of  words  in  tliis  chapter  which  si  llm'  it 
must  be  a later  one. 

The  general  view,  then,  may  be  accepted  ns 
correct,  whicli  is  that,  vlieii  in  tlie  cave  at  Hi''L 
a little  distance  from  Mecca,  the  I’roiihet  heard  a 
voice  calling  on  him  to  recite  the  opening  words  of 
the  sura  xevi.  Tradition  has  surrounded  the  event 
with  many  marvels.  The  following  is  a condensed 
account  of  tlie  narrative  concerning  the  inspiration 
of  the  Projihet  given  in  Mirkhond’s  Raudat  as-Safd 
{II.  i.  140). 

Tlie  Prophet  was  sleeping  in  tlie  cave  of  tfira  wlicn  Gabriel 
made  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  a man,  and  said,  ‘Read.’ 
But  his  Lordsliip  answered,  ‘ I am  not  a reader.'  Then  Gabriel 
squeezed  him  so  hard  that  he  thought  his  end  was  near ; but 
tlie  angel  again  said  ‘Head,’  ami  received  tlie  same  answer, 
liaving  again  given  the  command,  Gabriel  said  : ‘Ueeite  thou 
in  tlie  name  of  tliy  Lord,  who  created  man  from  clots  of  blood. 
Itecite  tlioii ! For  ttiy  Loni  is  tlie  most  Beneficent,  wlio  liath 
taught  the  use  of  the  pen;  liath  taught  man  tliat  iilik-li  lie 
knoweth  not  ’ (Qur’an,  xevi.  1-4).  Tlie  first  squeezing  purified 
his  august  nature  from  all  concuiiisceiice  ; tlie  secoiKl.  irom  all 
sinful  desires.  Tliougli  free  from  all  ignominious  qualities,  liis 
iniritlcation  was  necessary  to  divest  liis  lieart  from  all  liiimati 
failings  and  to  prepare  it  for  tlie  reception  of  divine  revelation. 
His  terror  was  so  great  tliat  lie  meditated  suicide,  hut  Gabriel 
called  out:  ‘Tl,ou  art  the  .\postle  of  .yilfili  and  1 am  Gabriel.' 

Another  aceoiint  is  tliat,  wlieii  the  tliird  call  was  made, 
Gabriel  struck  ids  foot  on  tlio  ground,  and  a spring  of  water 
guslied  out.  He  then  performed  (lie  ablutions  before  prayer 
and  taught  Miilianmiad  to  do  the  same,  after  wliioli  tlicy  said 
the  iiatiuiz,  or  stated  prayers.  When  tlie  Proplict  was  terrified 
at  tlie  appearance  of  Gabriel,  wliose  feet  were  yellow  and  ids 
wings  green,  and  between  wliose  eyes  tlie  woixis  were  written, 
‘'riiere  is  no  God  but  Allfili,  and  Ifnhaniniad  is  the  apostle  of 
.\llali,’  Galirie!  comforted  Idni  liy  saying  tliat  he  wiis  tlie 
messenger  of  God  to  prophets.  When  Miihaiiiniad  said  that  he 
could  not  read,  Gabriel  took  from  beneatli  liiswiiig  a piece  of  tlie 
silk  of  Paradise,  oniliroidered  with  pearls  and  gems,  and  tlirew 
it  on  Ids  blessed  face. 

All  lids  very  imicli  alarmed  tlie  Propliet.  Iteliastened  home, 
and  Kliadija,  ids  wife,  said  : ‘ 1 perceive  a light  in  tliy  coiinlen- 
anoe,  the  like  of  wldcli  I liave  never  lielield’;  Imt  in  tenor  ho 
lay  down  in  a paroxj  sm  of  fear.  Wlien  lie  recovered,  lie  saiii, 

‘ O Kliadija,  I have  become  a sootlisayer  or  mad.’  She  replied, 

‘ God  will  not  surely  let  such  a tiling  liappeii  to  tliee,  for  tliou 
speakest  the  trutli,  dost  not  return  evil  for  evil,  keepest  faitli, 
art  of  a good  life,  kind  to  thy  relatives  and  friends.  Hast  thou 
seen  aiiglit  terrible?’  He  tlien  told  tier  wliat  liad  liappened, 
whereupon  she  said : ‘ Itetoioe,  dear  husband,  and  be  of  good 
cheer.  He  in  wliose  hands  stands  Uhadija's  life  is  my  witness 
that  tliou  wilt  be  the  Prophet  of  His  people  ’ (Lif era  ry  iienminx 
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of  Emmanuel  DeuUck,  London,  1874,  p.  77).  She  then  went 
to  \V.arana,  one  of  the  Haiiifs,  and  told  him  that  Gabriel  had 
appeared  to  Muhaininad.  He  assured  her  that  great  benefits 
and  blessings  would  follow  from  this  (see  Rau<Jat  aij-^afd,  ii.  i. 
140). 

Then,  for  a while,  the  revelations  ceased,  and  the  mind  of 
Muhammad  was  much  disturbed  thereby.  He  doubted  the 
reality  of  his  call  and  became  so  melancholy  that  he  sought  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  On  such  occasions  Gabriel  appeared  and 
strengthened  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  apostle  of 
God,  and  so  gave  him  comfort.  A tradition  states  that  Khadija, 
alarmed  at  his  state,  not  only  wrapped  him  up,  but  sprinkled 
cold  water  upon  him,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  had  a fit 
(Mishkdt  al-Ma^dbih,  Madras,  A.H.  1274  [a.d.  1857],  p.  84G). 
Bukhari  relates  how  on  one  such  occasion  he  saw  the  angel 
seated  on  a throne  midway  between  heaven  and  earth.  Alarmed, 
he  hastened  home  and  said  to  his  wife  : ‘ Cover  me  with  a cloth.’ 
Then  God  revealed  to  him  sura  Ixxiv.,  beginning  ‘O  thou, 
enwrapped  in  thy  mantle,  arise  and  warn  ’ (^ahihu’l-Biikharl, 
i.  2).  This  became  the  first  of  a continued  series  of  revelations. 
The  period  of  suspense — the  fatrah — was  now  over.  Hence- 
forth there  was  no  intermission  in  the  revelations,  which  came 
^vith  remarkable  aptness  to  time  and  circumstance  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

The  doctrine  of  wahi,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Qur’an,  is  closely  connected  with  the  attribute  of 
God,  called  halam,  ‘word,’  or  ‘speech,’  and  con- 
cerning which  there  was  a long  and  hitter  conflict 
between  the  Mu'tazilite  and  the  orthodox  section 
of  the  Muslims.  It  ranged  round  the  great  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  attributes  of  God  were  eternal 
or  not.  The  orthodox  belief  is  th.at  the  Qur’an  was 
written  from  all  eternity  on  the  Preserved  Table. 

* The  unbounded  reverence  of  the  Muslims  for  the  Qur’an 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  dogma  (which  appeared  at  an  early 
date  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  Word  of  God)  that  the  Book,  as  the  divine  word,  i,e. 
thought,  is  immanent  in  God,  and  consequently  eternal  and 
uncreated’  (T.  Ndldeke,  Sketches  from  Eastern  History^  p.  58). 

This  view  has  been  well  stated  by  D.  13.  Mac- 
donald : 

‘There  had  grown  up  very  early  in  the  Muslim  community 
an  unbounded  reverence  and  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Qur’an. 
In  it  God  speaks,  addressing  His  servant,  the  Prophet ; the 
words,  with  few  exceptions,  are  direct  words  of  God.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  intelligible  that  it  came  to  be  called  the  word 
of  God  (kalam  Allah).  But  Muslim  piety  went  further  and 
held  that  it  was  uncreated  and  had  existed  from  all  eternity 
with  God.  Whatever  pi’oofs  of  this  doctrine  may  liave  been 
brought  forward  later  from  the  Qur’an  itself,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  that  it  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
Christian  Logos  and  that  the  Greek  Church,  perhaps  through 
John  of  Damascus,  has  again  played  a formative  part.  So, "in 
correspondence  with  the  heavenly  and  uncreated  Logos  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  there  stands  this  uncreated  and  eternal 
Word  of  God ; to  the  earthly  manifestation  in  Jesus  corresponds 
the  Qur’an,  the  Word  of  God  which  we  read  and  recite.  The 
one  is  not  the  same  as  the  other,  but  the  idea  to  be  gained 
from  the  expressions  of  the  one  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  which 
we  would  gain  from  the  other,  if  the  veil  of  the  flesh  were  re- 
moved from  us  and  the  spiritual  world  revealed  ’ {Development 
of  Mmlim  Theology^  p.  146). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Islamic  system,  there  is  snch  a near  approach 
to  a great  truth,  and  how,  in  rejecting  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  Muslims  have 
accepted  instead  the  dead  letter  of  a book. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Qur’an 
and  of  its  exegesis  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article  ; and  so  it  only  remains  to  state  the  various 
views  on  kalam,  ‘ the  word,’  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  question  of  inspiration  (see, 
further,  art.  Kalam).  The  orthodox  view  of  Jcaldm, 
one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  is  that 

God  ‘ speaks,  but  not  with  a tongue  as  men  do.  He  speaks 
to  some  of  His  servants  without  the  intervention  of  another, 
even  as  He  spoke  to  Moses,  and  to  Muhammad  on  the  night 
of  the  ascension  to  heaven.  He  speaks  to  others  bj'  the 
instrumentality  of  Gabriel,  and  this  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
He  communicates  His  will  to  the  prophets.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  Qur’iin  is  the  word  of  God,  and  is  eternal  and 
uncreated’  (Muhammad  al-Birkawi,  quoted  in  Sell,  Faith  of 
Jslam^,  p.  187). 

The  speech  (kalam),  then,  that  is  necessary  to 
God  is  not  the  glorious  expressions  revealed  to 
the  Prophet,  because  these  are  originated,  and  the 
quality  that  subsists  in  the  essence  of  God  is  eter- 
nal. Both  the  glorious  expressions  and  the  eternal 
quality  are  called  the  Word  of  God;  hut  the  former 
are  created  and  written  in  the  Preserved  Table, 
from  which  on  the  Night  of  Decree  they  were 


brought  to  the  lowest  heaven,  and  thence  were 
revealed  to  the  Prophet. 

These  are  the  views  held  by  the  Sunni  Musal- 
inans.  Tliey  were  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Mu'ta- 
zilites,  M’ho  deny  the  eternity  of  the  Qur’an  on 
the  following  grounds,  ft  is  written  in  Arabic, 
it  descended  to  earth,  and  is  written  and  read. 
Events  are  described  in  the  past  tense,  whereas,  if 
the  Qur’an  existed  before  all  time,  the  future  tense 
would  have  been  used  ; it  contains  commands  and 
prohibitions ; who,  then,  were  commanded,  and  who 
were  prohibited  ? If  it  existed  from  eternity  past, 
it  will  exist  till  eternity  future,  and  so  in  the  next 
world  its  laws  will  be  incumbent  on  men  who  must 
perform  the  same  religious  ceremonies  as  they  do 
now  ; if  it  is  eternal,  then  there  are  two  eternals, 
God  and  the  Word,  which  would  destrojr  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Being.  If  it  is  said  that  it  is  speech 
only  which  is  eternal,  and  not  the  word  and  sounds, 
then  how  can  there  be  speech  without  sound  ? To 
the  hitter  o'ojection  the  Sunnis  reply  that  a man’s 
thoughts  are  a kind  of  speech  without  sound.  It 
is  true  that,  as  man’s  thought  is  originated,  it 
cannot  he  compared  to  God’s  speech,  which  is 
eternal ; yet  the  illustration  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes  to  show  that  speech  does  not  necessarily  need 
sound. 

The  Mu'tazilites  produced  such  texts  as  ‘Verily 
we  have  made  it  an  Ariihic  Qur’uu’  (xii.  2,  xiii.  37, 
XX.  112,  xxxix.  29,  xli.  2,  xlii.  5,  xliii.  2).  Now, 
what  God  made  He  created,  as  it  is  said : ‘ Who 
hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth’  (vi.  1). 
To  which  the  replj’  is  made  : ‘ Are  not  the  creation 
and  the  command  His?’  (vii.  52).  Here  there  is  a 
dill'erence  between  the  creation  and  the  command, 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  command  ‘ Be  ’ creates,  it 
cannot  itself  be  created,  and  is,  therefore,  eternal. 
Some  of  the  'Ahhasid  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  were 
supporters  of  the  Mu'tazilites,  and  the  Khalif 
Ma’mun  in  the  year  212  A.H.  issued  a decree  de- 
claring that  all  who  asserted  that  the  Qur’an  was 
eternal  were  heretics.  A little  later  on  the  Khalif 
sent  an  order  to  the  Prefect  of  Baghdad  denouncing 
as  a mere  rabble  and  mob,  as  men  of  no  insight  or 
knowledge,  those  who  held  the  orthodox  views. 
He  was  told  to  assemble  the  Qaris,  the  Qur'an 
readers,  to  question  them  as  to  their  opinions,  and 
to  inform  them  that  the  Khalif  neither  wished  for 
nor  would  retain  in  his  service  any  one  ■whom  lie 
considered  to  he  untrustworthy  in  the  faith.  The 
inquiry  was  unsatisfactory,  and  so  this  order  was 
issued : 

‘ What  the  pretenders  to  orthodoxy  and  the  seekers  after  the 
authority  for  which  the}"  are  unfitted  liave  replied  has  reached 
me.  Now,  who  does  not  admit  that  the  Qur’an  is  created,  sus- 
pend his  exercise  of  jiidicial  powers  and  his  authority  to  relate 
traditions  ’ (Jal^-ad-dm  as-Suyuti,  History  of  the  Khalif Cal- 
cutta, 1881,  ch.  on  Ma’mun). 

The  next  Khalif,  al-Mu'tasim,  severely  punislied 
and  imprisoned  the  Imam  Ibn  Hanbal  (q.v.),  a theo- 
logian of  great  repute,  because  he  would  not  admit 
that  the  Qur’an  was  created.  Al-Buwaiti,  a theo- 
logian, was  brought  from  Cairo  to  Baghdad,  and 
there  imprisoned  till  the  day  of  his  death  for  the 
same  reason.  'Whilst  they  led  him  on  fettered  and 
chained,  he  kept  rejieating  to  himself,  ‘Almighty 
God  created  the  world  by  means  of  the  word  “ Be.” 
Now,  if  that  word  was  created,  one  created  thing 
would  have  created  another,’  which  he  held  to  he 
impossible. 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  verse,  ‘ 'Vei-ily  our  speech  unto 
a thing,  when  We  will  the  same,  is  that  we  say  to  it  only  “ Be,” 
and  it  is  ’ (xxxvi.  82).  This  was  a standing  argument  against 
the  Mu’tazilites.  So  also  the  verse,  ‘ Nay,  but  it  [the  Qur’an] 
is  a warning  . . . written  on  honoured  pages,  exalted,  purified  ’ 
(Ixxx.  11  f.),  is  said  to  refer  to  the  eternal  copy  of  the  Hidden 
Table,  an  argument  repudiated  by  the  Mu'tazilites. 

When  times  changed  and  the  orthodox  returned 
to  power,  Imam  ash-Shafi'i  called  before  him  a 
theologian  named  Rafs,  and,  quoting  the  verse,. 
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‘God  said  “Be”  and  it  is,’  said,  ‘Did  not  God 
create  all  things  by  the  word  “ Be  ” ? ’ Uafs  assented. 
‘Then,  if  the  Qur’an  was  created,  must  not  the 
word  “ Be  ” also  have  been  created  ? ’ To  this  Ilafs 
agreed.  ‘ Then  all  things  were  created  by  a created 
thing,  which  is  a gross  inconsistency  and  manifest 
impiety.’  Such  was  the  effect  of  Shali'i’s  reason- 
ing that  IJafs  was  put  to  death  as  a pestilent  heretic 
(Sell,  Faith  of  Islam^,  p.  217). 

The  Mu'tazilites  opposed  the  orthodox  view,  for 
they  said  that  it  limited  their  freedom  of  thought. 
To  them  the  Qur’an  had  a human  as  well  as  a 
divine  side ; but,  if  it  was  an  eternal  word,  it  was 
clearly  beyond  even  reverent  criticism.  Their  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  divine  attributes  also  led  them 
to  fear  that  there  was  a danger  lest  this  idea  of  an 
eternal  attribute  (kaldm,  ‘ word  ’)  sliould  impair  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God.  However, 
the  reaction  came,  and  the  orthodox  school  gained 
the  day.  The  Mu'tazilite  movement  was  a great 
one,  and,  when  it  failed,  Islam  again  resumed  the 
rigid  form  which  has  characterized  it  till  this  day. 
In  India,  under  the  influence  of  Western  thought 
and  a liberal  government,  there  has  been  some 
attempt  to  revive  Mu'tazilite  teaching.  The  leaders 
of  the  movement  see  that  the  mechanical  view  of 
inspiration  taught  in  Islam  is  fatal  to  enlightened 
progress,  and  they  have  selected  this  very  subject 
as  one  to  be  discussed,  and  as  one  on  which  sounder 
views  should  be  propagated.  One  of  them  says  : 

‘ A prophet  is  neither  immaculate  nor  infallible.  A prophet 
feels  that  his  mind  is  illumined  by  God,  that  the  thoughts  which 
are  expressed  by  him  and  spoken  or  written  under  this  influ- 
ence are  to  be  regarded  as  the  words  of  God.  This  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind,  or  effect  of  the  divine  influence,  differs  in  the 
prophet,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances — physical,  moral,  and  religious  — in 
which  he  is  placed’  (M.  Oheragh  ‘Ali,  Critical  Expositimi  of 
J ihad,  p.  Ixix). 

Another  well-known  writer,  an  avowed  Mu’ta- 
zilite,  speaks  of  the  realistic  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  as  borrowed  from  Zoroastrian  and  Tal- 
mudic sources  (see  Syed  Amir  Ali,  Spirit  of  Isl&m, 
London,  1891,  p.  394).  It  may  be  said  that,  as  his 
followers  grew  in  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  con- 
ceptions, so  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  developed ; 
but  the  objection  to  this  is  that  the  later  chapters 
of  the  Qur’an  are,  as  a rule,  less  spiritual  than  the 
earlier  ones  ; and  so  the  development,  if  such  there 
was,  tended  in  a downward  direction.  But  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  a few  Muslims  who  see  wherein 
the  weakness  of  their  system  lies,  who  boldly  re- 
pudiate all  the  teaching  of  the  past,  and  adopt 
what  is  practically  a Christian  view  of  inspiration. 
These  men,  however,  are  repudiated  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  Muslim  world,  as  men  having  forsaken 
a revealed  religion,  and  are  to  be  shunned  as  inno- 
vators, a class  most  distasteful  to  the  orthodox 
Muslim.  But  herein  the  only  hope  of  Islam  lies ; 
for,  until  more  reasonable  views  of  inspiration  be- 
come general,  until  the  dead  weight  of  traditional- 
ism is  lifted  oft',  and  until  intelligence  and  reason 
are  allowed  some  force,  there  can  be  no  enlightened 
progress  in  the  community. 
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Theology,  do.  1903;  E.  Sell,  Faith  of  Isldmi,  Madras,  1907, 
and  Historical  Development  of  the  Qur'Un,  London,  1909 ; M. 
Cheragh  'Ali,  Critical  Exposition  of  Jihad,  Bombay,  1885; 
Otto  Pautz,  Mukammeds  Lehre  von  der  Offmharimq  yuellen- 
massig  untersucht,  Leipzig,  1898.  E.  SELL. 

INSTINCT. — With  regard  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing which  we  should  attach  to  the  words  ‘ instinct  ’ 
and  _ ‘ instinctive  ’ there  is  much  dift'erence  of 
opinion.  There  is,  indeed,  a general  agreement 
that,  as  W.  Paley  long  ago  phrased  it,  an  instinct 
is,  in  some  sense,  ‘ a jiropcnsity  prior  to  ex]ieri- 
ence  [in  the  individual]  and  independent  of  in- 
struction ’ (Natural  Theology,  London,  1802,  ch. 


xviii.).  But  the  word  ‘propensity’  is  somewhat 
vague.  Then  it  must  be  asked  to  what  end  the 
propensity  leads.  Is  it  a propensity  to  behave  in 
some  more  or  less  specific  manner,  or  to  experi- 
ence certain  emotional  states,  or  to  believe  certain 
things,  or  to  frame  certain  tj'pes  of  judgment?  Is 
it  one  of  these,  or  all  of  these  ? Furthermore, 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  an  instinct  ? Is  it 
a propensity  to  a specific  mode  of  behaviour,  a 
particular  belief,  a definite  type  of  jud"nient  ? 
And  can  such  a propensity  be  clearly  marked  off 
and  isolated  in  analytic  treatment?  There  are 
difficulties  in  doing  so ; and  it  is  probably  better 
to  use  the  noun  as  a grouping  term — as  we  use 
‘ intelligence  ’ — to  cover  all  those  processes  to  whicli 
the  adjective  ‘ instinctive  ’ is  properly  applicable. 
But  this  still  leaves  on  our  hands  the  question  : 
What  is  the  distinguishing  nature  of  these  pro- 
cesses ? 

Those  who  approach  this  question  from  the 
biological  side  tend  to  limit  the  term  ‘ instii.etive  ' 
to  certain  more  or  less  specific  modes  of  behaviour 
which  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  just 
come,  without  any  intervening  and  guiding  mental 
iroce.ss,  when  the  organism  is  appropriately  stimu- 
ated  by  the  presentation  of  a more  or  less  com- 
plex situation,  often  supported  by  stimulations 
arising  within  the  organism.  And  on  this  view 
they  so  come  because  the  organism,  and,  especially 
in  higher  forms  of  life,  its  nervous  .system,  have 
been  prepared  by  a long  evolutionary  process 
to  respond  to  such  stimulation  in  more  or  less 
specific  ways.  The  cliick  pecks,  the  duckling 
swims,  the  moorhen  dives,  the  infant  sucks,  be- 
cause the  inherited  organic  constitution  is  such 
that  these  modes  of  beliaviour  are  the  automatic 
outcome  when  the  requisite  situation  is  ]‘restntee, 
without  any  mental  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
the  sit>iation  or  of  the  instinctive  response.  The 
word  ‘ instinctive ’ is  thus,  for  those  wlio  accept  this 
view  of  the  matter,  primarily  a biological  term. 
But  the  presented  situation,  and  the  process  of  be- 
having in  such  and  sucli  a manner  in  its  midst,  are 
accompanied  by  a coalescent  mode  of  e.xperience — 
the  instinctive  experience — and  this  is  assimilated 
to  or  incorporated  with  such  prior  experience  (re- 
vived through  association)  as  the  organism  maj- 
have  already  gained  in  other  ways  and  on  jnevious 
oceasions.  Thus,  although  the  word  ‘instinctive’ 
is  primarily  a biological  term,  it  is  secondarily  a 
psychological  term  which  labels  a somewhat  com- 
plex factor  in  the  development  of  the  mental  life 
of  the  individual. 

Now,  such  a definition  of  the  term  ‘ instinctive  ’ 
as  has  been  briefly  indicated,  tenable  as  it  may  be 
in  the  appropriate  universe  of  discourse,  seems 
hardly  acceptable  in  connexion  with  the  topics  of 
ethics  and  religion.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore, 
so  to  extend  the  connotation  of  the  word  ‘instinc- 
tive’ as  to  bring  our  treatment  into  line  with 
current  usage  in  the  familiar  speech  of  educateil 
persons,  who  are  often  impatient  of  subtle  psycho- 
logical distinctions.  In  this  broader  sense  of  the 
word,  the  traditional  distinction  between  that 
which  is  instinctive  and  that  which  is  based  on 
carefully  reasoned  foundations  is  preserved  and 
emphasized  ; stress  is  laid  on  the  spontaneous  as 
contrasted  with  the  deliberate  nature  of  the  mental 
processes  involved  ; and,  though  it  may  be  diilicnlt 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  the  outcome 
of  the  net  results  of  previous  training  and  edu- 
cation and  that  whicli  is  due  to  congenital  and 
hereditary  disposition,  it  is  generally  implied  that 
what  is  instinctive  in  this  larger  sense  is  in  the 
main  unlearnt  and,  at  least  predominantly,  the 
expression  of  the  innate  constitution  of  the  mind. 

SVilliam  James  has  given  a grajihic  descrii)tion 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  affected  by  the 
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Californian  earthquake  of  1906,  whioli  lasted  some 
forty-eight  seconds.  It  may  be  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  spontaneous  as  contrasted  with  the 
volitional  attitude  of  mind. 

‘ In  my  case,’  he  says,  ‘ sensation  and  emotion  were  so  strong 
that  little  thought,  and  no  reflection  or  volition,  were  possible 
in  the  short  time  consumed  by  the  phenomenon.  ...  As  soon 
as  I could  think,  I discerned  retrospectively  certain  peculiar 
ways  in  which  my  consciousness  had  taken  in  the  phenomenon. 
These  ways  were  quite  spontaneous,  and,  so  to  speak,  inevitable 
and  irresistible.  First,  I personified  the  earthquake  as  a per- 
manent individual  entity.  ...  It  came,  moreover,  directly  to 
me.  It  stole  in  behind  my  back,  and  once  inside  the  room,  had 
me  all  to  itself,  and  could  manifest  itself  convincingly.  Animus 
and  intent  were  never  more  present  in  any  human  action,  nor 
did  any  human  activity  ever  more  definitely  point  back  to  a 
living  agent  as  its  source  and  origin.  . . . For  “ science,”  when 
the  tensions  in  the  earth’s  crust  reach  the  breaking-point,  and 
strata  fall  into  an  altered  equilibrium,  earthquake  is  simply  the 
collective  name  of  all  the  cracks  and  shakings  and  disturbances 
that  happen.  They  are  the  earthquake.  But  for  me  the  earth- 
quake was  the  catise  of  the  disturbances,  and  the  perception 
of  it  as  a living  agent  was  irresistible.  It  had  an  overpower- 
ing dramatic  convincingness.  I realize  now  better  than  ever 
how  inevitable  were  men’s  earlier  mythologic  versions  of  such 
catastrophes,  and  how  artificial  and  against  the  grain  of  our 
spontaneous  perceiving  are  the  later  habits  into  which  science 
educates  us’  {Memories  and  Studies,  London,  1911,  pp.  210- 
214). 

In  this  graphic  account  of  liis  mental  attitude  at 
a moment  of  crisis  given  us  by  a leading  psycholo- 
gist and  a master  of  description,  althougli  the  term 
‘instinctive’  does  not  occur,  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  word  in  its  wider  and  currently 
popular  sense  is  admirably  exemplified.  The  out- 
look of  the  moment  was  not  that  which  calls  into 
play  the  rational  faculties  developed  by  scientific 
thought ; it  was  far  more  primitive  and  unsophisti- 
cated. What  James  wished  to  emphasize  is, 
seemingly,  that,  in  face  of  a new  and  thrilling 
experience,  deep-seated  natural  tendencies,  spon- 
taneous and  nowise  explicitly  volitional,  emerged 
unsummoned  in  the  light  of  consciousness — and 
especially  a tendency  to  personify  the  cause  of  the 
disaster,  and  to  attribute  to  that  cause  malign 
intent.  The  natural  man  in  William  James  was, 
during  those  forty-eight  seconds,  laid  bare ; his 
science,  his  psychology,  his  philosophy  had  not, 
just  then,  a U'ord  of  protest  to  utter.  The  sudden 
onslaught  of  the  earthquake  shock  caught  the 
guardians  of  the  citadel  of  reason  asleep  at  their 
post.  Whether  the  verdict  of  reason  or  that  of 
instinct  was  the  truer  verdict  is  not  here  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  the  verdict  of  instinct 
was  in  possession.  That  James’s  attitude  was 
spontaneous  rather  than  deliberate,  and  that  his 
swift  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  calami- 
tous situation  was  charged  with  a sense  of  its 
being  inevitable  and  irresistible — as  much  beyond 
his  control  as  the  earthquake  itself — is  clear  from 
the  description  he  gave  just  after  the  event.  But 
whether  this  direct  and  immediate  pronouncement 
of  the  natural  man  within  him  was  due  to  some- 
thing innate  in  his  mental  constitution,  or  was  the 
unbidden  outcome  of  acquired  habits  of  mind — 
habits  perhaps  acquired  in  quite  early  stages  of  his 
development — he  does  not  attempt  to  determine. 
And,  if  it  was  partly  due  to  the  one  and  partly  to 
the  other,  he  does  not  pause  to  assign  something 
like  approximate  values  to  the  innate  and  to  the 
acquired  determinants  of  the  attitude  spontane- 
ously assumed.  No  doubt,  since  his  aim  was  to 
describe  faithfully  what  passed  through  his  mind 
at  the  moment  when  the  earthquake  caught  him 
in  its  grip,  he  was  wise  not  to  enter  upon  a dis- 
cussion of  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  So 
difficult,  indeed,  is  this  problem  that  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  is  possible  to  solve  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  broader  definition  of  the  term  ‘instinctive.’ 
Innate  tendencies  are  undoubtedly  profoundly 
modified  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which  is 
personally  acquired  through  education,  through 
commerce  with  the  world  of  nature,  and  through 


a thousand  social  influences  in  childhood  and  in 
later  life.  Can  we  eliminate  these  if  tlie  question 
arises  v.’hether  the  moral  and  religious  attitude  of 
the  adult  is  instinctive  in  the  sense  of  lieing, 
strictly  speaking,  innate  and  not  acquired  — or 
even  predominantly  inborn,  no  matter  how  much 
they  have  been  directed  in  early  education  ? To 
difi'erontiate  the  strictly  congenital  factors  of  the 
tendencies  and  propensities  of  mature  life  from 
those  which  have  been  insensibly  developed  through 
individual  training  and  habit  seems,  at  present, 
to  be  a task  beyond  the  powers  of  psychological 
analysis. 

Still,  analysis  may  help  us  on  our  way  towards 
the  solution  of  such  problems.  A resolute  and 
suggestive  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  innate  founda- 
tions of  the  mental  life  of  man  is  made  in  W. 
McDougall’s  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 
(London,  1908).  He  holds  that  the  problem  for 
solution  has  been  mis-stated — nay  more,  com- 
pletely inverted. 

The  doctrine  has  been  accepted,  he  saj-s,  that  ‘ men  normally 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  act  reasonably  and  as  they 
ought  to  eict,’  so  that  the  question  arises  why  they  sometimes 
act  otherwise  ; ‘ whereas  the  truth  is  that  men  are  moved  by  a 
variety  of  impulses  whose  nature  has  been  determined  by  long 
ages  of  the  evolutionary  process  without  reference  to  the  life  of 
men  in  civilized  societies;  and  the  psychological  problem  we 
have  to  solve  . . . is — How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
men  so  moved  ever  come  to  act  as  they  ought  or  morally  and 
reasonably?’  For  ‘mankind  is  only  a little  bit  reasonable  and 
to  a great  e.xtent  very  uniutelligently  moved  in  quite  unreason- 
able ways  ’ (pp.  10,  if). 

This  is  McDougall’s  way  of  a-sking  the  question 
how  moral  and  rational  conduct  have  been  evolved. 
But  he  renders  the  question  more  concrete  by  ask- 
ing from  what  primitive  impulses,  common  to  men 
an'd  the  higher  animals,  this  progressive  evolution 
has  proceeded.  And  his  answer  is  ; From  a rela- 
tively small  number  of  primitive  instincts. 

These  instincts  are  directly  or  indirectly  the 
prime  movers  of  all  human  activity.  By  the  cona- 
tive and  impulsive  force  of  some  instinct,  or  of 
some  habit  derived  from  an  instinct,  every  train 
of  thought,  however  cold  and  passionless  it  may 
seem,  is  borne  along  towards  its  end,  and  every 
bodily  activity  is  initiated  and  sustained.  There 
is  on  the  inlet  side  the  presentation  of  some  situa- 
tion or  of  some  problem  ; there  is  on  the  outlet 
side  an  appropriate  response  in  bodily  behaviour 
or  in  mental  activity ; and  between  these  two 
there  is  the  conative  impulse  emotionally  toned 
in  some  more  or  less  specific  manner.  Analysis 
discloses  in  any  such  emotional  impulse,  no  matter 
how  complex,  a subtle  combination  of  a few  primi- 
tive instincts ; and  any  higher  secondary  or  ter- 
tiary product  of  evolution  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a synthesis  of  a few  primary  con- 
stituents. What,  then,  are  these  primitive  and 
elemental  factors  in  the  conative  life  of  social 
mankind?  The  principal  instincts  of  man,  each 
of  which  is  also  a primary  emotion,  are,  according 
to  McDougall’s  analysis,  seven  in  number  ; (1)  the 
instinct  of  flight  and  the  emotion  of  fear  ; (2)  the 
instinct  of  repulsion  and  the  emotion  of  disgnst ; 
(3)  the  instinct  of  curiosity  and  the  emotion  of 
wonder;  (4)  the  instinct  of  pugnacity  and  the 
emotion  of  anger  ; (5)  and  (6)  the  instincts  of  self- 
abasement  (or  subjection)  and  of  self-assertion  (or 
self-display),  and  the  emotions  of  subjection  or  of 
elation  (positive  or  negative  self-feeling) ; (7)  the 
parental  instinct  and  tender  emotion.  These  seven 
instincts 

‘ are  those  whose  excitement  yields  the  most  definite  of  the 
primary  emotions,  and  from  these  seven  emotions  together  with 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  (and  perhaps  also  feelings  of 
excitement  and  of  depression)  are  compounded  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  affective  states  that  are  popularly  recognized  as 
emotions,  and  for  which  common  speech  has  definite  names’ 

(p.  81). 

To  these  are  added,  in  a supplementary  list,  the 
instinct  of  reproduction,  the  gregarious  instinct, 
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the  instinct  of  acquisition,  and  that  of  construc- 
tion. Among  the  more  general  innate  tendencies, 
who.se  behaviour-outlet  is  less  definite  and  circum- 
scribed, are  sympathy,  suggestibility,  imitation, 
play,  habit,  and  certain  ingrained  temperamental 
factors. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  presented  situa- 
tions which  call  forth  such  emotional  impulses  as 
self-abasement,  or  self-assertion,  or  the  parental 
instinct  with  its  tender  emotion  are  very  varied, 
and  may  be  much  modified  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  individual  experience  as  life  runs 
its  course.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
resulting  behaviour  is  no  less  varied  and  no  less 
subject  to  modification  through  acquired  habit. 
But  McDougall  contends  that  the  central  emotion- 
ally-toned  impulse  remains  relatively  unchanged 
amid  changing  circumstances  and  varied  response. 
All  the  principal  instincts  of  man,  he  says,  are 
liable  to  modifications  of  their  afferent  anci  motor 
parts,  while  their  central  parts  remain  unclnanged 
and  determine  the  emotional  tone  and  the  visceral 
changes  characteristic  of  the  excitement  of  the  in- 
stinct. No  doubt  this  must  be  taken  in  a relative 
sense  ; but  even  on  these  terms  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  not  as  many  different  shades 
and  varieties  of,  say,  tender  emotion  as  there  are 
situations  which  call  it  into  being,  and  modes  of 
behaviour  which  further  qualify  its  experiential 
nature.  We  must,  however,  attempt  to  classify 
modes  of  instinctive  experience  which  are  be- 
wildering in  their  rich  variety  and  multiplicity, 
and  of  which  perhaps  no  two  are  in  all  respects 
quite  alike.  McDougall’s  treatment  is  a helpful 
step  towards  such  a classification  of  experiences 
which  are  differentiated,  with  much  residual  over- 
lap, and  what  H.  Bergvson  terms  ‘ interpenetration,’ 
through  the  ]Dresentation  of  diverse  situations  and 
by  means  of  that  instinctive  behaviour  in  their 
midst  which  is  a legacy  of  ages  of  evolutionary 
preparation. 

We  have  thus  a list  of  seven  or  more  elementary 
‘propensities’  or  impulses  which  may  be  predi- 
cated of  man  in  virtue  of  his  innate  an^  hereditary 
constitution.  Each  concrete  case  of  predication 
is,  of  course,  conditional  upon  the  presentation  of 
a situation  of  somewhat  varied  nature,  and  upon 
the  performance  of  sundry  appropriate  activities 
linked  therewith.  But,  as  experience  develops 
and  becomes  more  complex,  the  life  of  emotion 
and  conduct  becomes  richer,  more  subtly  differenti- 
ated, and  more  harmoniously  integrated.  Still, 
according  to  McDougall,  whom  we  are  taking  as 
our  accredited  guide,  no  new  elementary  factors 
are  introduced.  The  higher  and  richer  emotions 
are  compounds  of  the  primary  emotions  subtly 
combined  or  blended.  We  may  take  as  examples 
admiration,  awe,  and  reverence,  since  these  are 
salient  features  in  the  religious  attitude.  With 
regard  to  admiration,  McDougall  says,  there  seem 
to  be  two  primary  emotions  esseiitiallj'  involved 
in  the  state  provoked  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
admired  object,  namely,  wonder  and  negative  self- 
feeling or  the  emotion  of  submission.  Thus  ad- 
miration is  a binary  compound.  But  awe  is  a 
tertiary  compound,  since  an  element  of  fear  is  also 
present.  Awe  is,  indeed,  of  many  shades,  ranging 
from  that  in  which  admiration  is  but  slightly 
tinged  with  fear  to  that  in  which  fear  is  only 
slightly  tinged  with  admiration.  But,  unless  fear 
is  in  some  measure  incorporated  with  wonder  and 
submission,  the  emotion  which  we  name  awe  is  not 
fully  constituted.  And,  when  to  awe,  as  a tertiary 
compound,  gratitude  is  also  added,  we  experience 
the  highly  compound  emotion  of  reverence.  Now, 
gratitude  itself  is  a binary  compound  of  tender 
emotion  and  submission  or  negative  self-feeling. 
Submission  is  thus  doubly  emphasized,  for  it  is 
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a constituent  both  of  admiration  and  of  gratitn  le. 
Thus  we  have  a highly  complex  and  predomin.-i-  'y 
submissive  emotional  state,  but  still  one  v.  1.', -h  i- 
compounded  of  elementary  instinctive  anr.  c-irm- 
tional  constituents.  Now, 

‘ reverence  is  the  religions  emotion  par  excellence ; few  merely 
human  powers  are  capable  of  exciting  reverence,  the  b'l  r ; f 
wonder,  fear,  gratitude,  and  negative  self  - feeling.  i : 
human  bein^  who  inspire  reverence,  or  who  are  by  ■ r.i 
and  convention  considered  to  be  entitled  to  inspire  it, 
owe  their  reverend  character  to  their  being  regarded  r-  the 
ministers  and  dispensers  of  Divine  power.  . . . The  history  of 
religion  seems  to  show  us  the  grMual  genesis  of  this  highly 
complex  emotion.  Primitive  religion  stems  to  have  l ept 
separate  the  superhuman  objects  of  its  component  emotior  s, 
the  terrible  or  awe-inspiring  powers  on  the  one  band,  the 
kindly  beneficent  powers  that  inspired  jpalitude  on  the  < ” :r, 
and  it  was  not  until  religious  doctrine  had  undergone  a 
evolution  that,  by  a process  of  syncretism  or  fusion,  it  achi  vud 
the  conception  of  a Deity  who  attribut-  s were  capru  of 
evolving  all  the  elements  of  the  comple.x  emc  ions  of  rever-  r.tc 
{ib.  pp.  132,  135). 

McDougall  has  an  interesting  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  difference  in  altitude  which  ch:  e- 
terizes  religion  on  the  one  hand  and  magic  on  the 
other.  He  suggests  tliat  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  religious  and  magical  practices  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  religion  conceives 
the  powers  it  envisages  as  personal  powers,  while 
magic  conceives  them  as  impersonal,  but  rather 
that  the  religious  attitude  is  always  tliat  of  sub- 
mission, the  magical  attitude  that  of  self  a>ser- 
tion,  and  that  the  forces  which  both  magical  c.nd 
religious  practices  are  concerned  to  inlluence  may 
be  conceived  in  either  case  as  personal  or  imper- 
sonal powers.  Hence  the  savage,  who  at  one  time 
bows  down  before  his  fetish  in  supplication,  an'!  a' 
another  seeks  to  compel  its  assistance  by  thn.its 
or  spells,  adopts  towards  the  one  object  alter- 
nately the  religious  and  the  magical  attitude. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  ask  whether  'William 
James’s  attitude  in  presence  of  the  iiersonified 
earthquake,  as  an  altitude  of  submis.sion,  was 
religious  in  its  nature. 

The  point  of  view  which  McDougall  has  devchqied 
in  his  discussion  of  reverence  in  its  relation  to 
religion  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  But  ques- 
tions of  no  little  difficulty  arise.  Granted  that 
reverence  maj-  be  regarded  as  such  a conqiound  of 
elementary  factors  as  hlcDougall  has  indicated, 
how  far  may  we  regard  the  process  of  compounding 
as  an  innate  propensity,  and  thus  look  upon  rever- 
ence in  its  developed  form  as  instinctive  in  the 
broader  accejitation  of  the  term — an  acceptation 
somewhat  broader  than  that  which  he  advocates  ? 
Is  the  process  of  blending  as  instinctive  as  the 
elementary  factors  which  are  blended  ? .\nd,  if  so, 
instinctive  in  what  sense  ? Is  it  ifistinctive  in  its 
unreasoned  and  involuntary  spontaneitj'  ? Is  it  in- 
stinctive as  wholly  unlearnt?  Can  we  say  that  it 
is  entirely  congenital  and  nowise  acquired  ? And, 
if  in  some  measure  acquired,  are  we  to  reganl  the 
acquisition  as  a relatively  negligible  modiiication 
of  an  attitude  that  is  fundamentally  innate  ? Tlie 
answers  to  these  questions  in  some  degree  turn 
upon  the  previous  answer  to  that  most  vexed  of 
vexed  questions  with  regard  to  the  inheritance  of 
that  which  is  acquired  in  the  course  of  individual 
life.  But  apart  from  this  question,  which  cannot 
here  be  discussed,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  attitudes  which  are  seemingly 
racial  in  character  are  due  to  inborn  proclivities  or 
tendencies,  .and  how  far  these  attitudes  are  due  to 
the  inrtuence  of  the  environment  on  each  succeed- 
ing generation  and  to  the  traditional  outlook  im- 
parted through  early  education.  W.  C.  D.  and 
C.  D.  'Whetham,  in  Science  and  the  Human  Mind 
(London,  1912,  p.  25  f.),  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  whereas 

‘ in  Clmklioa  and,  more  markedly,  in  Assyria,  tlie  gods  were 
usually  conceived  as  hostile  to  man,  pursuing  him  in  life  and 
death  with  implacable  hatred  ; in  Kgypt,  as  in  Greece,  the 
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divine  powers  were  represented  in  mythology  as  friendly,  ready 
to  watch  over,  to  protect,  and  to  guide  mankind  in  life,  in  death, 
and  in  the  after- world.  It  would  be  interesting  to  enquire  what 
share  the  external  conditions  of  their  lives  have  in  shaping  their 
attitude  towards  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  mythology  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
and  of  consciousness.  In  Egypt,  the  Nile,  with  its  regular  and 
unfailing  rise  and  fall,  was  the  source  of  all  fertility— steady, 
trustworthy,  and  friendly.  In  Chaldaea,  the  tempestuous  and 
incalculable  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  made  life 
on  their  banks  dangerous  and  uncertain.  Nature  was  hostile, 
ready  to  sweep  away  man  and  his  puny  works  in  one  unforeseen 
ruin.  ...  In  the  one  case,  any  attempt  to  understand  or  to 
control  the  elemental  forces  becomes  an  impious  and  useless 
action.  Deceit  and  trickery  by  magic  and  sorcery,  or,  at  the 
best,  propitiation  of  the  hostile  powers  by  sacrihcial  bribes, 
represent  the  logical  outcome  of  this  view  of  nature.  . . . But 
in  the  other  case,  where  the  deities  are  friendly,  any  increase  of 
man’s  mastery  over  his  surroundings  is  approved  by  the  tuteiary 
powers,  and  is  probably  directed  by  them,  since  it  is  their  good 
pleasure  to  help  him  on  his  way.  One  or  other  of  these  alterna- 
tive attitudes  of  mind  predominates  in  every  religious  system, 
according  to  the  race  and  circumstances  of  those  who  hold 
to  it.’ 

Here  we  have  different  attitudes  as  tlie  result  of 
difiereiices  of  environment.  We  speak  of  the  net 
result  as  illustrating  racial  characteristics.  But  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  ‘ instinctive  ’ attitude 
assumed  is  congenital  and  innate,  and  how  far  it 
has  been  handed  on  by  tradition  in  the  social 
milieu  of  the  race. 

Although  McDougall  deals  witli  admiration, 
awe,  and  reverence  under  the  heading  of  ‘ com- 
plex emotions  that  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 
existence  of  sentiments,’  his  treatment  of  their 
connexion  with  religion  leads  us  to  infer  that,  at 
the  stage  of  mental  development  when  religious 
conceptions  are  in  being,  they  are  incorporated  in 
that  higher  ideational  synthesis  in  which  the  senti- 
ments play  so  conspicuous  a part.  By  sentiment 
we  are  to  understand,  following  A.  F.  Shand 

Character  and  the  Emotions,’  in  Mind,  new  ser., 
V.  [1896]),  an  organized  system  of  emotional  ten- 
dencies centred  around  the  idea  of  an  object.  The 
object  here  is  not  merely  a presentation  to  per- 
ceptual experience  evoking  such  naive  behaviour, 
adapted  to  the  immediate  situation,  as  is  found  in 
animal  life.  It  is  a centre,  not  only  of  a system  of 
emotional  dispositions,  but  of  a system  of  know- 
ledge in  some  degree  organized,  and  of  a system  of 
conduct  which  is  significantly  related  to  the  idea 
of  the  object  or  class  of  objects.  It  is  always  in 
some  measure  a centre  of  thought,  of  emotional 
tendency,  and  of  conscious  endeavour.  Otherwise 
it  does  not  attain  to  the  level  of  sentiment,  which 
is  always  in  alliance  with  concepts  and  with  con- 
duct. On  these  terms  the  sentiment  cannot  be 
wholly  instinctive  in  the  sense  that  it  is  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  innate  ideas  of  early  writers. 
As  McDougall  says, 

‘ the  orffanization  of  the  sentiments  in  the  developing  mind  is 
determined  by  the  course  of  experience  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
sentiment  is  a growth  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  that  is  not 
natively  given  in  the  inherited  constitution  ’ (p.  159). 

None  the  less,  it  may  be  founded  on  an  inherited 
basis. 

If,  then,  the  question  be  raised  whether  the 
moral  sentiments  (centred  around  the  ideas  of  self 
and  of  alter)  and  the  religious  sentiments  (centred 
around  the  idea  of  a super-alter  as  source  and 
cause  of  mundane  happenings)  are  instinctive,  our 
answer  must  again  depend  on  the  connotation  to 
be  attached  to  this  perplexingly  elusive  term. 
That  in  the  course  of  life  they  may  become  in- 
stinctive, in  the  sense  that  they  rise  unbidden  and 
spontaneously  within  the  mind  without  explicit 
rational  backing,  when  the  circumstances  are  of 
the  appropriate  kind,  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 
That  tliey  are  instinctive,  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a hereditary  bias  or  proclivity 
in  the  native  constitution  of  man,  is  more  open  to 
question,  and  is  as  roundly  asserted  by  some  people 
as  it  is  flatly  denied  by  others. 

The  fact  is  that,  when  once  we  accept  the  broad 


and  general  usage  of  popular  speech,  anything  like 
a precise  and  clear  definition  of  instinct  becomes 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  And  perhaps 
some  measure  of  vag^ueness  and  elasticity  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  only  right  and  fitting  wliere 
strict  accuracy  of  scientific  interpretation  is  at 
present  unattainable.  If  the  instinctive  in  man  is 
to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  ‘ of  or  belonging 
to  his  constitution  as  human,’  do  we  mean  the 
constitution  of  the  infant  at  birth,  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  adult  after  a prolonged  period  of  educa- 
tion and  development?  Or  do  we  mean  neither  of 
these,  but  rather  some  indwelling  principle  of 
synthesis — or,  if  it  be  preferred,  a synthetic  ten- 
dency the  existence  of  which  is  inferred  from  certain 
observed  facts — in  virtue  of  which  man  is  at  birtfi 
and  throughout  life  what  he  is  or  may  become? 
By  this  nothing  more  my.sterious  is  implied  than 
that  which  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  ground  of 
embryological  development  in  the  organism,  or 
even,  in  inorganic  nature,  as  the  ground  of  crystal- 
line synthesis  or  of  the  formation  of  complex 
chemical  compounds.  The  acceptance  of  a .specific 
constitutional  factor  is  only  carrying  up  into  the 
realm  of  mind  what  is  by  many  regarded  as 
scientifically  legitimate  in  the  interpretation  of 
other  natural  phenomena.  Assume,  e.q.,  that  ten- 
der emotion  (to  select  one  item  from  McDougall’s 
list)  is  what,  to  borrow  a term  from  Mendelian 
interpretation,  may  be  regarded  as  a ‘ unit  charac- 
ter.’ Even  thus  regarded,  it  is  a sjuthesis  of  no 
little  complexity.  Its  components  are  more  ele- 
mentary factors  which  are  additive  in  the  emotional 
state ; and  they  are  probably  more  than  additive 
in  that  in  their  combination  they  possess  a consti- 
tutive quality  which  gives  to  the  algebraical  sum 
of  the  factors  what  we  may  perhaps  term  its 
peculiar  aud  specific  emotional  timbre.  Just  as  a 
note  played  on  the  violin  gives  a complex  periodic 
wave  afl'ording  to  our  consciousness  a simultaneous 
combination  of  the  fundamental  tone  and  an  orderly 
series  of  fainter  overtones,  and  yet  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  timbre  of  the  note  which  is  not 
merely  additive  but  constitutive  of  that  peculiar 
auditory  experience,  so  in  tender  emotion  there  is 
a constitutive  supplement  to  the  additive  factors — 
a supplement  which  gives  to  these  factors  in  com- 
bination the  characteristic  property  of  the  unit 
character  as  a synthetic  whole.  To  pursue  the 
analogy  a stage  further,  just  as  a musical  chord  is 
not  only  the  additive  sum  of  the  constituent  tones 
and  overtones  simultaneously  presented  to  hear- 
ing, but  has  its  constitutive  property  as  a chord, 
so,  too,  the  blend  of  wonder,  negative  self-feeling, 
and  fear,  as  generators  of  the  complex  emotion  of 
awe,  affords  in  consciousness  what  we  may  term  an 
emotional  chord,  the  specific  nature  of  which  is  not 
exhausted  by  giving  a list  of  its  factors.  "When 
the  emotional  chord  has  its  definite  place  in  life’s 
symphony,  and  derives  further  and  richer  signifi- 
cance from  its  context,  it  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
sentiment,  and,  in  relation  to  the  context,  has  a 
higher  constitutive  value. 

Not  all  psychologists  would  concur  in  such  state- 
ments as  these.  But  many  are  prepared  to  accept 
what  W.  Wundt  {An  Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912,  p.  164)  has  termed  the 
principle  of  creative  resultants — creative  in  the 
sense  that  the  resultant  compounds  have  new  pro- 
perties. This  principle,  he  says,  attempts  to  state 
the  fact  that 

‘ in  all  psychical  combinations  the  product  is  not  the  mere  sum 
of  the  separate  elements  that  compose  such  combinations,  but 
that  it  represents  a new  creation  ’ (p.  164). 

This  is  extended  to  the  whole  realm  of  life  in 
Bergson’s  doctrine  of  creative  evolution,  which 
many  biologists  can  accept  without  subscribing  to 
his  radical  vitalism.  Even  in  the  inorganic  world 
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the  same  principle  holds.  W.  Nemst  teaches 
(quoted  in  The  New  Realism,  New  York,  1912, 
p.  238)  that,  while  a large  number  of  physical 
properties  are  clearly  additive,  there  are  other 
properties  which  are  not  merely  additive.  Such 
non-additive  properties,  he  says,  are  termed  con- 
stitutive. 

Granted,  then,  that  in  the  course  of  mental 
development  new  constitutive  properties  of,  let  us 
say,  the  moral  and  religious  emotions  and  senti- 
ments are  characteristic  evolutionary  features  that 
supervene  at  critical  periods  of  synthesis,  our  im- 
mediate question  is  whether  they  should  be  regarded 
as  instinctive  in  that  broader  sense  of  the  term 
which  is  here  provisionally  accepted.  They  aj)- 
pear  to  be  distinctive  of  man  in  virtue  of  his 
inherent  constitution  as  human  ; they  appear  to 
be  in  large  measure  beyond  volitional  control  ; 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view  they  appear  to  be 
the  outcome  of  character  (which  is  the  constitutive 
factor)  rather  than  the  sum  of  the  conditions  which, 
of  course,  must  supply  the  requisite  additive  data ; 
and  on  such  grounds  they  may  well  be  claimed  to 
be  instinctive  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  On 
such  grounds,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  so  widely 
prevalent  in  mankind,  though  they  assume  varied 
forms  under  varied  circumstances,  liave  an  instinc- 
tive basis  in  the  human  constitution. 

Literature. — Biological  treatment  ^hiefly) : C.  Darwin, 
Orifjin  of  Species,  London,  1859  ; G.  J.  Koraanes,  Mental  Evo- 
lution in  Animals,  do.  1883 ; C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Habit  and 
Instinct,  do.  1890. 

Sociological  treatment  : W.  McDougall,  Introduction  to 
Social  Psychology,  do.  1908. 

Psychological  treatment : Text-books  of  Psychology,  s.v. ; 
W.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  do.  1891;  G.  F.  Stout, 
Manual  of  Psychology"^,  do.  1913. 

Cf.  also  H.  R.  Marshall,  Instinct  and  Reason,  do.  1898; 
L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Mind  in  Evohition,  do.  1902 ; W.  Wundt, 
Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1894  ; E.  Was- 
mann,  Instinct  and  Intelligence,  Eng.  br.,  do.  1903;  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Instinct  and  Experience,  do.  1912. 

C.  Lloyd  Mokgan. 

INSTITUTIONS  (Indian).i— A nativeof  India, 
as  observed  by  R.  C.  Bose  in  his  attractive  little 
work,  The  Hindoos  as  they  are,  is  a religious 
character.  ‘ He  is  born  religiously,  lives  religi- 
ously, eats  religiously,  walks  religiously,  writes 
religiously,  sleeps  religiously,  and  dies  religiously.’ 
All  the  more  imjiortant  ancient  institutions  of  the 
Aryan  Indians  may  be  said  to  have  a religious 
tinge.  Even  the  rules  of  Government,  as  framed 
by  the  Brahmans,  are  essentially  theocratical.  It 
is  true  that  they  could  never  have  been  fully 
enforced,  but,  whenever  Brahmanism  was  in  the 
ascendant  in  a Hindu  State,  the  orthodox  union  of 
Church  and  State  was  carried  into  practice  as 
much  as  was  found  practicable.  Thus  one  of  the 
eight  ministers  appointed  by  the  great  Sivaji,  the 
founder  of  Mahratta  power,  was  entrusted  with 
the  exercise  of  all  the  sovereign’s  ecclesiastical 

owers,  and  was  to  order  punishment  to  be  in- 

icted  after  investigating  into  what  is  and  what  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  religious  law  (A.D. 
1674).  The  main  inspiring  principle  of  the  whole 
movement  initiated  by  Sivaji,  and  carried  on  by 
his  successors,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Hindu 
religion  against  foreign  aggression. ^ The  admini- 
stration of  justice,  which  was  considered  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a king,  is  similarly  character- 
ized, the  test  hy  ordeal  being  a regular  feature  of 
judicial  proceedings  (see  Law). 

Caste,  whatever  its  origin,  is  another  im- 
portant institution  of  an  essentially  religious  or 
hierarchical  nature.  As  observed  in  the  Report 
on  the  Census  of  1901  (p.  360),  the  most  obvious 

1 The  institutions  ot  other  countries  are  sutlioientlydesoi  ibed, 
each  under  its  own  title. 

2 See  K.  T.  Telang,  ‘Gleanings  from  Marltha  Chronicles,’  iu 
Trans,  of  the  9th  Cony,  of  Oricnlalisls,  London,  18i'2,  i.  262  lY. 


characteristic  of  the  ordinary  Hindu  is  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Brahmanical  supremacy  and  of 
the  caste  system.  Although  the  political  power  of 
the  Brahman  caste  is  gone,  their  influence  with 
Hindu  society  continues  to  show  itself  in  what  has 
been  called  the  Brahmanization  of  non-Hinduized 
castes — the  endeavour  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  by 
adopting  the  characteristic  social  customs  of  the 
Brahmans,  such  as  infant  marriage  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  widow  remarriage. 

Passing  to  religious  institutions  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  we  may  perhaps  mention  the 
following  as  specially  characteristic.  Purity,  both 
external  and  internal,  is  a great  object  with 
Hindus  of  every  sect  and  persuasion,  and  manifold 
are  the  rules  regarding  the  avoidance  of  pollution 
or  defilement,  and  tlie  removal  of  its  consequences 
where  it  lias  been  contracted  (see  Purific.vtiox, 
Food).  Tiiere  is  not  only  a fully  devehqi  d system 
of  penances  (see  Expiation  and  Atonement), 
but  an  endless  round  of  devotional  acts  tending 
to  the  expiation  of  guUt  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
spiritual  merit.  The  saiiiskdras  or  sacraments, 
to  be  performed  durin"  pregnancy  (put'nsavana, 
slinantonnayana),  at  cliUdbirtli  (jdtalcarma),  when 
the  child  receives  a name  (ndmakarana),  when  it 
lirst  gets  rice  to  eat  (annaprdiana),  on  the  first 
hair-mipping  (chuda),  when  the  boy  is  girt  with 
the  sacred  thread  (vpaTiayana),  on  marriage 
(vivdha),  after  death,  etc.,  are  still  kept  as  of  old, 
and  form  a regular  source  of  income  for  tlie 
Brahmans  officiating  at  these  ceremonies.  Thu> 
among  the  Patano  Prabhus  of  I’oona,  a highly 
respectable  caste,(a  birth  was  said  to  cost  A’’20  to  £4U, 
a thread-girding  £20  to  £50,  the  marriage  of  a son 
£150  to  £400,  of  a daughter  £100  to  £500,  a girl's 
coming  of  age  £10  to  £20,  a pregnancy  £10  to  £15, 
the  death  of  an  adult  £20  to  £30,  of  a child  10s.  to 
£5  (BG  xviii.  194).  Marriage  is  a I'articiilarly 
expensive  and  solemn  celebration,  at  wliich  many 
of  the  old  rites  described  in  Siuiskrit  literature  are 
still  observed,  together  with  many  new  ones.  The 
special  importance  and  sanctity  attributed  to  the 
institution  of  marriage  in  the  Hindu  religion 
become  conspicuous  equally  in  the  before-men- 
tioned customs  of  infant  marriage  and  of  prohibi- 
tion of  widow  remarriage.  By  betrothing  their 
children  at  an  early  age,  parents  could  best  pro- 
vide for  their  not  remaining  unmarried,  a spinster, 
especially  of  the  Brahman  caste,  being  considered 
a disgrace  to  her  family.  This  early  betrothal  was 
in  reality  the  decisive  act,  thouph  married  life 
could  not  begin  till  some  years  later ; and  thus 
arose  the  peculiarly  Indian  institution  of  virgin 
widows,  remarriage  of  a woman,  like  divorce, 
being  unknown  to  the  Brahmanical  law  of  India 
(see  CiliLD-MAKiilAGE).  The  former  practice  of 
sail,  or  self-immolation  of  widows,  has  been 
abolished  by  the  British  Government.  The  two 
ceremonies  of  tonsure  (q.v.)  and  of  thread-girding 
(see  Initiation)  are  considered  important  events 
in  the  life  of  a Hindu  boy.  'I'lio  ordinary  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  bj-  cremation  (see 
Heath  and  Disposal  of  thf.  Dead).  Every 
death  is  followed  by  a certain  period  of  impurity, 
and  by  the  oll'ering,  at  regular  intervals,  of 
sacrificial  oblations  called  iraddha  to  the  manes. 
Adopting  a boy,  though  not  a sacrament,  is  a 
religious  act  of  considerable  importance  for 
Indian  family  life  (see  ADOPTION).  According 
to  the  religious  duties  prevailing  in  each  successive 
stage  of  life,  there  are  four  ah'amas,  or  orders,  in 
the  life  of  a Brahman,  of  pupil  (brahmacharin), 
married  householder  {yi-hastha),  hermit  (vdiia- 
prastha),  and  ascetic  (yati,  bhih.pt).  Of  these, 
however,  the  order  of  liormits  has  died  out,  and 
the  pupil  and  ascetic  are  chielly  rc|iresented  by  the 
chclas  and  gurus  of  the  momastic  orders  ot  the 
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present  day,  so  that  tlie  householder  is  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  modern  Brahman  (see  Asrama). 

Monastic  life  is  common  enough  in  India,  and 
many  convents  (ma^ia)  posse^  considerable  endow- 
ments, for  the  devolution  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  their  heads,  there  are  special  rules  of  succession 
(see  Inheritance).  Idol-worship  exists  both  in 
private  houses  and  in  public  temples.  Bathing, 
particularly  in  a sacred  river,  is  considered  higlily 
efficacious,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  daily  duties. 
There  are  brotherhoods  of  priests,  such  as  the 
Gahgdputras,  waiting  on  the  fathers.  Sacrificing 
M'as  considered  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a 
Brahman,  from  the  discharge  of  which  a consider- 
able part  of  his  income  was  derived.  The  horse- 
sacrilice  (aswamecZ/ins  [g-.i;.])  is  an  instance  of  a sacrifice 
on  a large  scale  which  not  only  is  described  in  Sans- 
krit literature,  hut  of  which  there  are  several  his- 
torical instances  as  well,  such  as  the  horse-sacrifice 
of  king  Pusyamitra  (2nd  cent.  B.C.),  and  of  king 
Samudragupta  (4th  cent.  A.D.).  The  practice  of 
animal  sacrifice  is  nowadays  confined  to  certain 
religious  sects,  but  other  oblations  to  the  gods,  to 
deified  ancestors,  etc.,  are  very  common.  Tims 
the  tutelary  deity  of  a respectable  Hindu  house- 
hold is  worshipped  every  morning  and  evening  by 
the  hereditary  or  priest,  of  the  family,  who 

is  allowed  to  carry  home,  after  the  close  of  the 
service,  the  offerings  of  rice,  fruits,  sweetmeats, 
and  milk  made  to  the  god.  Endo-wments  for  a 
family  idol  are  very  usual,  especially  in  Bengal. 
P'lMic  chcmties  are  also  recommended  a great 
deal,  and  supposed  to  confer  the  highest  bliss  in  a 
future  state  on  those  who  offer  them.  They  in- 
clude the  foundation  and  repair  of  temples  and 
sanctuaries,  together  with  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  idol ; 
the  establishment  of  an  image  in  a temple ; the 
digging  of  pools  and  tanks,  especially  near  a public 
road,  to  supply  the  thirsty  with  water  ; the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  particularly  of  sacred  trees ; the 
building  of  lodging-houses  or  sheds  for  travellers  ; 
the  building  of  flights  of  steps  to  descend  into 
a tank  or  sacred  river.  Thus  king  Asoka  in 
his  inscriptions  (3rd  cent.  B.C.)  boasts  of  having 
planted  banyan-trees  on  the  high-roads  to  give 
shade  to  man  and  beast,  of  having  planted  mango- 
gToves,  of  having  ordered  wells  to  be  dug  and  rest- 
houses  to  be  built,  and  numerous  watering-places 
to  be  prepared  here  and  there  for  the  enjoyment  of 
man  and  beast.  Arrangements  for  the  healing 
of  man  and  beast  were  provided  by  the  same 
king.  Benevolent  institutions  and  religious  estab- 
lishments were  also  founded  by  king  Harsa 
throughout  his  empire  (7th  cent.  A.D. ). 

Hospitality  (q.v.)  is  enjoined  as  a religious  duty, 
being  one  of  the  five  great  devotional  acts  {mahd- 
yajna)  according  to  the  Code  of  Manu  (iii.  69),  who 
declares  that  a Brahman  sojourning  in  a house  with- 
out being  honoured  takes  to  himself  all  the  merit 
of  the  householder’s  good  deeds  {ib.  100).  Making 
gifts  to  Brahmans,  and  honouring  and  serving  them, 
are  also  considered  highly  meritorious  (see  Gifts). 
Austerities  (te^«s)  of  every  kind,  and  mortification  of 
the  body,  are  believed  to  lead  not  only  to  heavenly 
bliss,  but  to  the  acquisition  of  miraculous  power 
in  this  life,  the  great  deity  Siva  himself  being 
represented  as  practising  severe  asceticism  in  a 
forest.  The  wonderful  performances  of  Indian 
ascetics  in  the  way  of  self-torment  are  sufficiently 
well  known.  Fasting  is  an  important  element 
in  many  of  these  self-imposed  austerities  and 
penances,  and  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
surprisir  g extent.  It  also  enters  veiy  largely  into 
the  comijosition  of  the  so-called  vratas,  or  devo- 
tional acts,  tending  to  the  gratification  of  some 
special  desire  (see  FESTIVALS  AND  Fasts,  Vows). 

Visiting  sacred  jilaces  of  pilgrimage  (tirtha)  is 


.supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  wiping  off  the  guilt 
of  even  a heavy  sin.  An  ancient  Sanskrit  text, 
the  Vimnsutra  (ch.  Ixxxv.),  names  no  fewer  than 
53  different  places  of  pilgrimage,  includingPushkar, 
Bodh  Gaya,  Prayaga  (Allahabad),  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  of  other  sacred  rivers,  etc.  Great 
feasts  and  pompous  religious  displays,  such  as  the 
Durga  Pttjd  in  Bengal  and  the  Car  Festival  at 
Purl,  still  tend  as  of  old  to  excite  the  religious 
fervour  of  worshippers.  In  the  devotional  prac- 
tices and  daily  worship  of  the  Brahmans,  texts 
from  the  Veda,  such  as  their  sacred  prayer  called 
gay  at  7-1,  occupy  a conspicuous  place.  According 
to  the  smrti.  Brahmans  had  to  devote  a large 
number  of  years  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  and 
there  were  lifelong  students  (naisthiJcabrahma- 
chdi'in)  leading  an  unmarried  life  in  the  family  of 
their  teacher.  Religious  education  was  also  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  some  of 
whose  educational  institutions,  such  as  the  great 
convent  of  Nalanda  (2nd  cent.  A.D.),  were  fre- 
quented by  thousands  of  pupils.  Though  Sanskrit 
learning  has  gone  down  very  much  at  the  present 
day,  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  different 
religious  sects  continue  to  be  centres  of  religious 
instruction.  Public  recitations  from  the  Puraixas 
and  other  sacred  books  also  continue  to  be  in 
vogue,  and  the  mere  repetition  of  the  name  of 
one’s  guardian  deity  is  considered  a meritorious 
practice. 

Literature. — W.  Ward,  A View  oj  the  Ilistory,  Literature, 
and  ilythology  of  the  Hindoos,  new  ed.,  3 rols.,  London,  1822  ; 
M.  Monier  Williams,  lieligious  Thought  and  Life  in  India-,  do. 
1.885 ; R.  C.  Bose,  The  Hindoos  as  they  are,  Calcutta,  1881 ; 
Haraprasid  SAstri,  A School  History  of  India,  new  e<L,  do. 
1897;  Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Baij  Nath,  Hinduism:  Ancient 
and  Modem‘7,  Meerut,  1905 ; V.  N.  Mandlik,  Hindu  Laic,  Bom- 
bay, 1880  ; J.  Jolly,  ‘Eecht  und  Sitte’  in  Biiblei’s  Encyclopedia 
of  Indo-Aryan  Research,  Strassburg,  1896  ; V.  A.  Smith,  The 
Early  History  of  Indian  Oxford,  1914  ; EG,  esp.  vols.  xi.,  xiii., 
xvii.,  xviii.  xxiii.,  and  xxiv.  ; G.  BUhler,  ‘The  Laws  of  Manu’ 
in  NBA,  vol.  xxT. , Oxford,  1886.  J.  JoLLY. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCH.— The  ‘Insti- 
tutional Church  ’ is  a clumsy  title  used  to  describe 
a modem  development  of  Church  life  necessitated 
by  new  social  conditions.  It  is  not  clear  how  the 
term  originated,  but  it  was  first  heard  in  America 
about  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Before  that 
time  many  attempts  had  been  made  sporadically 
to  minister  through  the  Churches  to  the  social 
needs  of  the  community ; and  social  settlements 
had  arisen  which  were  in  some  instances  definitely 
linked  to  certain  Churches,  and  in  all  cases  a pro- 
duct of  the  Christian  social  spirit.  These  ‘ settle- 
ments ’ consisted,  at  first,  of  groups  of  men  or 
women,  associated  for  the  study  of  social  condi- 
tions, and  living  the  community  life.  As  they 
developed,  however,  more  elaborate  buildings  were 
erected,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  educa- 
tional work  and  social  engagements,  so  making 
the  settlement  central  to  the  life  of  the  community 
alike  for  instruction,  inspiration,  and  recreation. 
In  a sense  the  settlement  aimed  at  the  recovery 
of  an  old  ideal,  for  time  was  when  the  Church 
stood  for  education,  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  and 
generally  for  the  practical  care  of  the  community. 
But  many  settlements  not  only  had  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  any  Church,  but  were  anxious  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  lest  any  suspicion  of  proselytizing 
should  attach  to  their  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  valued  the  Church  idea  and  who  were 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Church 
within  the  life  pf  the  community,  looked  at  the 
modem  problem  from  this  point  of  view.  They 
saw  that  there  was  no  institution  through  which 
the  settlement  workers  brought  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  their  neighbours  which  might  not  with 
equal  advantage  be  used  by  the  Christian  Church. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  conviction  was 
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confirmed  by  the  new  sense  Avliich  was  being  de- 
veloped among  the  members  of  all  Churches  as  to 
their  duty  to  the  young.  The  English  Sunday 
Schools  have  seldom  succeeded  in  retaining  their 
older  scholars.  Even  in  schools  where  large  Bible 
Classes  exist,  the  need  for  some  week-day  provision 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  these  young  men  and 
women  Avas  increasingly  felt.  The  statistics  Avere 
alarming  as  to  the  small  number  of  young  people 
who  went  forward  in  membership  from  the  school 
to  the  Church.  II.  W.  Dale,  on  a memorable  occa- 
sion, pres.sed  home  the  question,  ‘ Hoav  have  Ave 
lost  them?’  Certain  religious  associations  sprang 
into  existence  to  meet  this  felt  need.  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  Societies  (see  art.  Christian  En- 
deavour) Avere  probably  the  most  successful  in 
making  appeal  to  the  religious  nature  of  the  young. 
But  the  (Jhurch  Avas  even  then  hardly  prepared  to 
recognize  that  the  physical  and  intellectual  needs 
are  equally  urgent,  and  that  it  may  form  part  of 
her  duty  to  make  provision  for  these.  In  some 
communions  this  ideal  was  advocated  ; and  what 
were  knoAvn  as  ‘Guilds’  were  formed  upon  the 
explicit  basis  of  the  organic  unity  of  our  nature, 
and  that  just  because  Ave  are  human  beings  Ave 
must  be  treated  as  such.  Hence  the  Guild  had 
its  athletic  and  social  programme  as  Avell  as  its 
intellectual  and  religious  one.  The  Guild  move- 
ment had  a partial  success.  Where  the  home-life 
is  normal  and  strong,  it  is  evident  that  the  need 
for  many  of  the  activities  of  such  societies  is 
less  insistent.  But  modern  Britain  and  modern 
America  have  tended  increasingly  to  produce  over- 
crowded areas,  where  little  or  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  home-life  exists,  and  Avhero  all  social 
and  recreative  satisfactions  must  be  sought  for 
elscAvhere.  Earnest  people  in  all  Churches  began 
to  see  that  the  problem  before  them  Avas  to  adapt 
the  Church’s  institutions  to  the  needs  of  areas  such 
as  these. 

One  other  movement  had  brought  home  this 
problem  to  the  conscience  of  Christian  people. 
This  Avas  Avhat  was  knoAvn  as  the  ‘ P.S. A. ^move- 
ment, by  means  of  Avhich  large  eongregations  of 
men  and  Avomen  Avere  brought  together  on  Sunday 
afternoons  for  purposes  Avhich,  it  Avould  be  fair  to 
say,  Avere  at  once  religious  and  social.  These 
people  Avere  not  exclusively  young  people.  They 
Avere  Avorkmen  and  their  wives,  for  the  most  part ; 
and  very  many  belonged  to  the  poorest  classes  in 
the  community.  They  enjoyed  and  profited  by 
the  Sunday  afternoon  meeting,  with  its  freedoi'n 
from  conventionality ; and  they  soon  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  Avith  branches  designed  to  pro- 
mote thrift,  to  encourage  reading,  and  to  secure 
effective  house-to-house  visitation.  But,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  Churches  had  no  hospitality 
to  offer  them  apart  from  the  Sunday  meeting.  It 
was  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  those  Avho  were 
especially  concerned  that  the  Church  should  pros- 
per in  the  industrial  districts  that  something  must 
be  designed  more  satisfactory  than  the  orthodox 
place  of  Avorship,  with  rigid  peAvs,  Avhich  is  usually 
closed  from  Sunday  night  to  Sunday  morning.  The 
Institutional  Church  was  an  inevitable  product  of 
the  neAv-born  ambition  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
minister  to  our  modern  social  needs. 

The  Institutional  Church,  therefore,  was  a prac- 
tical experiment  along  the  lines  indicated.  It  aimed 
at  bridging  the  gulf  betAveen  the  Sunday  School 
and  the  Church ; it  aimed  at  ministering  to  the 
development  of  a man’s  all-round  nature  ; it  aimed 
at  making  such  provision  as  is  necessary  under 
social  conditions  Avhich  make  true  home-life  im- 
possible. In  many  instances  old  places  of  Avorship 
were  modernized  into  halls,  Avith  seats  instead  of 
peAvs,  platforms  instead  of  pulpits,  and  equally 
serAdceable  for  public  Avorship,  lectures,  concerts. 


and  other  meetings.  This  becomes  the  cenn  r 
meeting-place  of  the  Church,  Avhere  its  memi  • ; • 
receive  their  a-ows  of  dedication  to  the  social  .'•cr- 
vice  to  Avhich  Christ  calls  His  people.  There,  too. 
the  obligations  of  the  Christian  life  are  press'-', 
upon  those  Avho  have  not  as  yet  accepted  them. 
There  the  Gospel  of  Brotherhood,  with  its  innu- 
merable applications,  is  preached  to  g.atherings 
of  men  and  Avomen.  Then,  round  about  the  cen- 
tral building  are  smaller  halls  and  rooms  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  them  for  conferences  and 
discussions,  some  of  them  for  music  or  art,  some 
of  them  for  recreation  and  games,  some  of  them 
for  re.ading  and  Avriting,  and  -ome  for  .'^oci.al  < on- 
versation.  Clubs  are  formed  for  Avorking  l.a.  s 
or  girls  ; and  gj-mnastics,  singing,  elocution,  cook- 
ing, Avood- carving,  dressmaking,  signalling,  ."nd 
many  other  Avholesome  activities  are  organize'. 
The  settlement  idea  is  conserved  by  means  of  sist.  i - 
hoods,  Avhose  members  conduct  such  cla-'i  s,  an'i 
do  much  of  the  visitation  and  administration  "f 
relief  inseparable  from  a manj'-sided  Avork  like 
this ; and  avIio  commonly  live  together  either  in 
rooms  on  the  Church  premises  or  in  a house  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Lectures,  scientific, 
literary,  historical,  and  economic,  bring  the  public 
together  on  the  basis  of  some  general  interest.  By 
all  these  means  an  .attempt  is  made,  and  realiz'  d, 
to  strengthen  the  social  bond,  and  demonstrate 
that  CA-erytliing  that  makes  for  human  happiness 
and  efficiency  is  p.art  of  the  mission  of  religion. 

It  Avill  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Institutional 
Church  is  best  able  to  carry  out  Avhat  is  knoAvn  ns 
the  policy  of  ‘ counter-attractions.’  W.  S.  Bains- 
ford,  formerly  rector  of  St.  George’s,  Ncav  York, 
has  described  (I’ncr/iCJ-’.'J  Story  of  his  ll'or/:,  Ncav 
York,  1904)  hoAV  this  policy  Avas  gradually  forced 
upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  The 
evil  associations  of  the  saloon  compelled  him  to 
rovide  a social  centre  Avith  Avholesome  food  and 
rink  ; the  undesirable  dancing  saloons  drove  him 
to  permit  d.ancing  in  his  church  hall  ; the  doubtful 
dramatic  exhibitions  of  all  kinds  led  him  to  organ- 
ize a dramatic  society  for  the  production  of  good, 
AAholesome  plays.  Frob.ably  fcAV,  if  any,  of  the 
similar  experiments  in  England  liaA'e  been  on  so 
comprehensive  a scale  as  Rainsford’s  ; Imt  the  need 
to  provide  counter-attractions  to  the  public-houses, 
iind  to  supply  refreshments,  good  and  lively  music, 
billiards  and  other  games,  and  abundant  social 
opportunities,  apart  from  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  licensed  premises,  is  just  ns  great  in  Eng 
land  as  in  Neiv  York.  Instances  miglit  be  quoted 
in  Avhich  social  cntei'in  ises  of  an  even  more  ambi- 
tious character  have  been  successfully  carried  out, 
such  as  labour-yards,  night-shelters,  and  even  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages  : but  there  is  an  increasing 
disposition  not  to  burden  the  Church  Avith  Avork 
Avhich  the  State  should  properly  undertake.  Never- 
theless, the  Church  has  led  the  Avay  in  many  new 
forms  of  Avork  among  the  young.  The  cri'chr,  or 
day  nursery,  Avhore  infants  are  Avell  nursed  and  fetl 
while  their  mothers  are  aAvay  at  Avork,  jiird  the 
‘ play-centre,’  Avhero,  outside  school  hours,  children 
Avho  have  no  playground  but  the  street  are  taught 
organized  games,  form  part  of  the  operations  of 
nearly  all  Institutional  Churches. 

The  ideal  aimed  at  is  of  a Mother  Church  Avhioh 
tluis  oilers  hospitality  to  all  men,  AA’onion,  and  chil- 
dren, and  .applies  herself  to  discover  and  to  satisfy 
their  needs.  The  centre  of  the  Avhole  organization 
is  the  society  of  avoAved  disciples  of  Christ,  Avho 
are  ins]>ired  by  His  example  and  teaching,  and 
Avho,  in  His  spirit,  are  dedicated  to  the  ends  of 
His  kingdom.  The  members  of  the  Tnstitnlionnl 
Church  Avould  always  feel  that  they  had  failcl  in 
their  mission  to  any  one  Avho  h.ad  come  within 
their  inlluence,  and  joined  one  or  other  of  their 
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institutions,  unless  they  had  converted  him  into  a 
Christian  citizen,  and  inspired  a disinterested  zeal 
for  human  betterment.  This  can  be  brought  about 
only,  as  they  would  confess,  by  contact  with  a 
living  Church.  Thus  the  Institutional  Church  is 
not  under  any  temptation  to  magnify  its  institu- 
tions and  depreciate  the  Clnirch.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  institutions 
Christian  leads  to  the  emphasis  of  the  Church  and 
its  ordinances.  By  common  consent  the  highest 
success  of  the  Institutional  Church  has  been  rea- 
lized where  the  worship  and  teaching  of  the  Church 
have  been  eft'ectually  central  to  all  the  manifold 
operations  of  the  institutional  work. 

Literatore.  — G.  W.  Mead,  Modem  Methods  in  Church 
Work,  New  York,  1847;  R.  A.  Woods,  English  Social  Move- 
meats.  New  York,  1891 ; C.  Silvester  Horne,  The  Institutional 
CAitrc/t,  London,  1906;  F.  G.  Cressey,  The  Church  and  Young 
Men,  do.  1903;  J.  Strong  and  others,  in  Homiletic  Review,  liii. 
[1907]  114  £E. ; E.  D.  Hardin,  ib.  Ixvi.  [1913]  451. 

C.  Silvester  Horne. 

INSURANCE. — I.  Origin  and  development  of 
insurance. — The  principle  of  the  averaging  and 
distributing  of  risks  is  one  which,  no  doubt,  existed 
from  the  time  when  commerce  began  to  emerge 
from  the  more  primitive  needs  of  a pastoral  com- 
munity. Among  Western  nations  there  was  a 
scheme  for  the  insurance  of  slaves  at  Athens  which 
is  attributed  to  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  (356-323  B.C.), 
and  loans  on  ‘ bottomry  ’ (that  is,  an  advance  on 
the  hull  or  ‘ bottom  ’ of  a ship,  which  was  repayable, 
with  interest,  on  the  return  of  the  vessel,  but  was 
not  repayable  in  case  of  a total  loss)  were  well 
known  among  the  Greeks.  Such  loans,  under  the 
title  of  the  fanus  nauticum,  were  so  common  at 
Rome  that  legislation  was  devised  to  prevent 
fraud  ; thus  at  this  early  stage  the  problem  of  an 
‘insurable  interest’  had  arisen.  In  the  Greek 
Empire  the  rate  of  interest  upon  loans  on  bottomry 
was  regulated  by  an  edict  of  Justinian  in  A.li. 
533.  The  incursions  of  barbarians  disorganized 
the  mechanism  of  commercial  life,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  13th  or  early  in  the  14th  cent,  that  allu- 
sions to  bottomry  begin  to  reappear.  These  occur 
at  Florence,  Pisa,  Bruges,  and  Barcelona.  In  the 
Laws  of  Wisby  and  the  Becessus  Hansas  — both 
being  codes  of  the  Hanseatic  League — bottomry 
is  mentioned,  and  the  system  was  introduced  into 
England,  either  by  this  body  or  perhaps  earlier, 
through  the  shipments  of  wool  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  Italian  merchants.  Hence,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1601  ‘ concerninge  matters  of 
Assurances  amongste  merchantes,’  this  practice 
was  described  as  having  been  ‘ an  usage  tyme  out 
of  mynde.’ 

Meanwhile  transactions  of  the  nature  of  insur- 
ance had  grown  up  independently  among  the 
gilds,  which  took  quite  a different  direction  (see 
Friendly  Societies,  Gilds).  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gilds  it  was  the  custom  to  give  to  the 
members,  in  addition  to  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse,  certain  benefits  which  were  provided 
from  the  contributions  of  the  gUdsmen,  as,  for 
instance,  blood-compensation  (wer-geld),  where  a 
gildsman  slew  another  without  wantonness,  also 
what  might  be  described  as  funeral  benefit,  namely 
the  furnishing  of  a funeral,  mourners,  and  masses 
by  the  agency  of  the  gild.  Again,  in  the  gild  at 
Exeter,  in  the  event  of  the  house  of  a member 
being  destroyed  by  lire,  a contribution  was  levied 
from  each  member.  This  practice  constituted  a 
rude  approximation  to  the  principle  of  fire  insur- 
ance on  a mutual  basis,  except  that  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  was  limited  (B.  Thorpe,  Diploma- 
tarium  Anglicum  .rEvi  Saxonici,  London,  1865). 
In  the  Anglo-Norman  gilds  the  range  of  benefits 
was  extended — while  that  for  funerals  remains 
most  prominent,  cases  occur  in  which  gilds  made 
provision  for  the  loan  or  the  replacement  of  stock 


and  the  providing  for  the  children  of  a deceased 
gildsman,  by  apprenticing  the  sons  to  trades  and 
offering  dowries  for  the  daughters. 

A species  of  insurance  which  related  to  persons 
and  not  to  goods,  and  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  first 
of  this  type,  was  that  for  a ransom.  There  are 
traces  of  this  in  the  statutes  of  gilds,  and,  in  the 
17th  cent.,  this  risk  was  undertaken  by  individual 
underwriters.  Under  this  type  of  insurance,  if  the 
traveller  was  captured  by  pirates  or  an  enemy, 
the  assurer  was  bound  to  provide  the  necessary 
ransom. 

The  decay  of  the  gild  system  after  the  Reforma- 
tion left  many  blanks  in  the  national  life,  and 
prominent  among  these  was  the  absence  of  the 
compensation  against  some  of  the  great  risks  of 
life  which  it  provided.  It  is  true  that  marine 
insurance  was  unafiected,  and  this  system  was 
gradually  extended.  Before  the  end  of  the  16th 
cent,  the  loan  on  bottomry  had  been  supplemented 
by  a type  of  policy  which  provided  compensation 
on  the  loss  of  a ship  in  proportion  to  the  premium 
paid  [Guidon  de  la  Mer,  Rouen,  1607) ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  reigm  of  Elizabeth  there  was  an  ‘ Office 
of  Assurances’  or  ‘Chamber  of  Assurance’  in 
London,  where  the  whole  risk  on  a ship  was  sub- 
divided among  a number  of  underwriters.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  17  th  cent,  there  were  few 
new  ideas  relating  to  insurance,  though  marine 
underwriting  was  increasing  in  popularity,  and  the 
grading  of  risks  came  to  be  better  understood. 

The  period  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  Great 
Fire  and  on  the  other  by  the  feverish  promotion  of 
companies  in  1720  was  one  in  which  insurance 
made  great  strides,  both  in  the  insuring  against 
new  risks,  or  to  provide  new  benefits,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  existing  types  of  assurance  by  new 
methods.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  li.  marine  in- 
surance was  well  understood,  and,  with  the  growth 
of  coffee  houses,  those  interested  in  shipping  began 
to  [use  certain  of  those  resorts  as  meeting-places 
and  offices.  By  1688,  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House  had 
been  started,  and  Lloyd^s  News — a newspaper  deal- 
ing with  the  movements  of  ships — was  founded  in 
1696.  Then,  between  1717  and  1719,  two  com- 
panies were  established,  both  of  which  received 
incorporation  in  1720  as  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  and  the  London  Assurance.  These 
bodies,  at  their  foundation,  were  endued  with  a 
monopoly  against  any  other  companies,  but  not 
against  individuals.  Thus  from  1720  marine  in- 
surance has  been  effected,  partly  by  individual 
underwriters,  partly  by  joint-stock  companies. 
The  Great  Fire  naturally  turned  attention  to  fire 
insurance.  In  Germany,  mutual  fire  insurance 
societies  had  been  founded  at  least  as  early  as  the 
16th  cent.,  and  Sir  William  Petty  mentioned  asso- 
ciations of  this  type  as  being  worthy  of  imitation 
in  England.  After  the  disaster  of  the  Great  Fire 
three  or  perhaps  four  distinct  kinds  of  fire  insur- 
ance were  attempted.  The  Corporation  of  London 
opened  an  office  in  1679  or  1680,  that  is,  insurance 
by  a municipality.  Then  there  ivas  a mutual 
society,  known  as  the  Friendly  Society,  which  had 
issued  proposals  in  1683.  The  remaining  methods 
were  practised  by  an  individual  underwriting  fire 
risks,  or  by  several  individuals  in  partnership. 
Nicholas  Barbon  had  opened  an  office  in  1667 
which  was  transformed  into  a joint-stock  company 
in  1680.  Of  these  four  types  of  fire  insurance  only 
two  survived.  Insurance  by  individuals  never 
became  prominent  as  regards  fire  risks,  and  muni- 
cipal insurance  was  soon  abandoned.  There  re- 
mained the  mutual  fire  insurance  societies  and  the 
joint-stock  companies,  both  of  which  continued 
side  by  side  in  competition.  The  Hand  in  Hand 
Society  was  a mutual  one.  It  was  founded  in 
1696,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  Commercial  Union 
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Assurance  Company  in  1905.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sun  Fire  Office,  which  was  founded  by  Charles 
Povey  between  1706  and  1708,  was  a joint-stock 
company.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  18th 
cent,  many  fire  offices  were  established  in  London, 
and  some  in  the  provinces. 

Besides  the  provision  made  against  losses  by 
shipwreck  or  by  tire,  other  risks  to  property  were 
gradually  insured  against.  Thus  by  1684  goods 
sent  by  waggon  or  cart  could  be  insured  against 
thieves  {Merchant's  Dayly  Companion,  London, 
1684).  By  1720  schemes  had  been  projected  for 
insurances  against  losses  by  highwaymen,  by  the 
dishonesty  of  servants,  for  the  payment  of  sea- 
men’s wages,  and  for  making  good  losses  sustained 
by  owners  of  horses  through  disease,  disablement, 
or  theft.  Thus  schemes  had  been  propounded  re- 
sembling burglary,  fidelity,  guarantee,  and  live 
stock  insurance,  though,  owing  to  the  excessive 
number  of  promotions,  long  periods  elapsed  before 
all  of  these  were  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  provision  for  life  contingencies 
lagged  behind  marine  and  fire  insurances.  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent,  a species  of  life  insurance 
could  be  efl’ected  whereby  any  one  who  borrowed 
money  to  purchase  a place  or  office  could  arrange 
by  means  of  payments  from  the  income  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  the  part  of  the  loan  out- 
standing would  be  repaid  to  the  lender.  It  is 
after  the  Revolution  that  sometliing  of  the  nature 
of  life  insurance  can  first  be  traced.  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Government  raised  funds 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  against  France  was 
by  the  guaranteeing  of  annuities  in  return  for 
loans.  In  1698  the  Mercers’  Company  also  began 
to  issue  annuities.  These  schemes  were  very  im- 
perfect, owing  to  the  want  of  anything  approach- 
ing mortality  tables.  Even  the  population  of  the 
country  was  unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  labours 
of  Petty  and  Halley  were  providing  a basis  for 
future  statistical  investigations,  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  Bills  of  Mortality  ; but,  as  yet, 
these  inquiries  were  in  such  a tentative  condition 
that  they  did  not  admit  of  practical  application. 
Accordingly,  insurance  relating  to  life  contingen- 
cies was  developed  in  a different  direction  from 
modern  life  insurance,  being  concerned  chiefiy 
with  such  risks  or  eventualities  as  terminated  at 
a comparatively  early  date  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  payment  of  the  premium.  Before  the  Re- 
volution a scheme  was  considered  for  the  State 
Endowment  Insurance  of  children  on  their  attain- 
ing the  age  of  20  years  (Add.  MS.  28,078,  f.  462). 
Early  in  the  18th  cent,  there  were  many  offices 
which  transacted  professedly  provident  business 
of  this  character.  These  were  all  dividend  societies 
— that  is,  the  premiums  collected  in  a quarter  or 
in  a year,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  divided 
among  those  claimants  who,  in  the  same  period, 
ranked  for  the  specified  benefits.  Thus,  in  a 
marriage  society,  all  insured  persons  who  had 
been  married  since  the  last  division  participated 
pro  rata  in  the  distribution.  Similarly  in  other 
societies  the  parents  of  all  children  born  in  wed- 
lock, who  had  paid  premiums  regularly,  ranked  for 
the  benefit.  Then  again,  in  the  same  way,  a sum 
could  be  secured  to  enable  a young  man  to  start 
in  business  for  himself  when  his  apprenticeship 
was  finished.  These  were  known  as  marriage, 
christening,  and  apprenticeship  insurances  respect- 
ively. In  1709  and  1710  there  was  quite  a rage  for 
participation  in  these  schemes ; since  the  amount 
of  benefit  varied  greatly,  the  idea  appealed  to  the 
gambling  spirit  of  the  times.  There  were  many 
scandals,  and  insurance  of  this  type  was  prohibited 
by  legislation  in  1710.  It  was  out  of  these  crude 
schemes  that  the  earliest  general  life  insurance 
emerged.  It  was  based  on  the  dividend  principle. 


Just  as  in  marriage  insurance,  the  premiums  were 
divided  periodically  among  those  who  were  entitled 
to  claim.  There  was  no  distinction  at  first  a.s  to 
the  age  or  sex  of  the  life  insured.  One  of  the 
earliest  life  offices  was  the  Society  of  the  Assur- 
ance of  Widows  (1699),  which  was  followed  by  the 
Amicable  Society  in  1706.  The  latter  existed  in- 
dependently till  1866,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  18th  cent,  the  chief 
progress  in  marine  and  tire  insurance  was  in  the 
extension  of  the  system.  As  the  various  offices 
acquired  reputation,  the  number  of  persons  in- 
sured increased.  In  life  insurance,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  progress  was  made.  The  researches 
of  de  Moivre,  Kersseboom,  Hodgson,  Corb3‘n 
Morris,  Simpson,  and  I’rice  graduallj’  provided 
materials  for  the  construction  of  tables  of  the 
expectation  of  life,  and  these  were  used  by  the 
Equitable  Society  (which  was  founded  in  1762)  in 
the  establi.shing  of  graduated  premiums.  In  1825 
insurance  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
company  promoter,  and  a great  number  of  new 
offices  were  started,  the  majority  of  which  were 
soon  forced  to  discontinue  business.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  century  is  marked  by  a more 
exact  classification  of  risks,  by  the  variation  of 
the  forms  of  policies,  by  the  issue  of  policies 
against  risks  which  were  not  previously  insured, 
and,  finally,  by  a great  increase  in  the  total  sums 
insured. 

In  the  early  forms  of  insurance  the  benefits  were 
confined  to  persons  who  were  comjiarativelj'  well- 
to-do.  The  working-class  population  was  alto- 
gether outside  most  of  the  schemes  which  had  been 
started.  The  amount  .and  the  times  of  pa\inent 
of  premiuTus  were  unsuitable  to  the  wage-earner, 
nor  were  the  benefits  offered  of  the  kind  of  which 
he  stood  most  in  need.  As  earlj’  as  1773  a bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  which  was  designed  to 
extend  some  of  the  advantages  of  insurance  to  the 
poor,  but  it  failed  to  become  law.  The  gradual 
development  of  Friendly  Societies  tended  to  provide 
some  of  the  benefits  of  which  the  wage-earning 
classes  stood  in  need  (see  Friendly  Societies). 
Though  the  first  Friendlj'  Societies  Act  w.as 
passed  in  1793,  it  was  some  time  before  the  ojiera- 
tions  of  these  societies  became  general.  While 
many  of  these  bodies  h.ave  proved  insolvent,  others 
have  attained  a high  degree  of  financial  st.ability, 
and  the  growth  of  the  benefit  side  of  Trade  Unions 
has  also  aided  in  extending  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance. The  gener.al  method  of  the  organiz.ation  of 
a Friendly  Society  or  of  a Trade  Union,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  part  of  its  activities  resembling  those 
of  a Friendly  Society,  is  by  the  collection  of  con- 
tributions from  the  members  each  week.  Thus 
the  p.ayment  of  what  is,  in  effect,  a m-emium  is 
arranged  so  as  to  accord  with  the  budget  of  the 
contributors.  The  chief  benefits  provided  for  the 
members  are  sickness,  medical,  out-of-work,  and 
funeral  benefits. 

The  essence  of  a Friendly  Society  is  that  it  must 
be  a voluntary  organization,  though  it  may  be 
assisted  and  controlled  by  the  State.  Naturally 
the  membership  of  such  bodies  will  consist  of  those 
workers  who  are  most  thrifty.  Thus,  even  in  a 
city  or  district  where  there  are  Friendlj'  Societies, 
very  many  of  the  working  classes  remain  unin- 
sured ; and  to  meet  this  situation  State  insurance 
has  been  devised.  Unlike  all  the  other  kinds  of 
insurance  alreadj'  described,  it  is  not  permissive 
but  compulsoiy'.  In  Germany  and  France  the 
idea  of  insurance  by  the  Government  maj"  be 
traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent., 
since  it  arises  out  of  the  conceptions  of  Fichte, 
Lassallo,  and  Sismondi.  As  earlj^  as  1854  Prussian 
miners  wore  compelled  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
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Knappschaftslcassen,  or  associations  for  sick  funds  ; 
and  in  1883  the  same  rule  was  a2)idied  to  other 
labourers.  The  next  j'ear  accident  insurance  was 
established,  while  in  1889  old  age  and  invalidity 
insurance  were  iJrovided.  The  old  age  pensions 
in  Germany  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  in 
Great  Britain,  since  the  former  are  contributory, 
the  latter  are  non-contributory.  State  insurance 
applies  compulsion  not  only  to  the  worker  but  also 
to  his  employer.  The  usual  method  is  to  jiro- 
vide  that  the  worker,  his  emijloyer,  and  the  State 
contribute. 

State  insurance  on  a large  scale  was  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  1911  (1  and  2 George  V.  cap.  55).  This  scheme 
has  two  main  divisions,  the  one  relating  to  health, 
and  the  other  to  unemidoyment.  Thus  an  attempt 
is  made  to  jrrovide  for  two  of  the  great  risks  of 
wage-earners,  namely,  sickness  and  unemjiloyment. 
As  regards  the  lirst  of  these,  it  is  intended  that, 
while  the  jiayment  of  contributions  is  compulsoiy 
for  all  emplo5md  persons  as  defined  by  the  Act 
Vv'hose  ages  are  between  16  and  65,  and  whose  re- 
muneration does  not  exceed  £160  a year,  the 
administration  is  committed  to  Triendly  Societies 
iinder  the  supervision  of  a Government  depart- 
ment. What  may  be  described  as  the  normal  rate 
of  contribution  in  Great  Britain  is  7d.  per  week 
for  men  and  6d.  for  women.  The  man  pays  4d. 
2)er  week,  and  the  woman  3d.  per  week  ; while,  in 
each  case,  the  emidoyer  adds  3d.  per  week.  The 
State  adds  a sum  which  amounts  to  2d.  jier  week 
for  both  sexes.  Where  the  total  earnings  in  Great 
Britain  are  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  day  these  rates 
are  modified,  and  there  is  a reduced  scale  for  Ire- 
land. The  benefits  consist  of  medical  benefit 
(including  medicines  and  such  medical  and  sur- 
gical apjdiances  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioners),  sanatorium  benefit  (being 
the  treatment  in  sanatoria,  in  other  institutions, 
or  otherwise,  of  persons  suffering  from  tubercu- 
lo-sis),  sickness  benefit,  disablement  benefit  (com- 
prising periodical  paj'iuents  to  piersons  rendered 
incapable  of  work  by  disease  or  disablement  after 
termination  of  sickness  benefit),  maternity  benefit 
(being  a payment  of  30s.  on  the  confinement  of 
the  wife  of  an  insured  person  or  of  any  other 
woman  who  is  insured),  additional  benefits,  which 
are  dependent  on  the  financial  success  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  working  the  Act,  and  which 
may  include  additions  to  the  amounts  of  the  fore- 
going benefits,  or  further  benefits,  such  as  dental 
treatment,  superannuation  allowances,  jiayments 
to  insured  persons  who  are  out  of  work  through 
infection,  etc.  Though  the  intention  of  the  Act 
is  that  it  should  be  administered  by  Friendly 
Societies  or  similar  bodies,  account  has  to  be  taken 
of  those  persons  who,  while  compelled  to  j)ay  con- 
tributions, are  not  members  of  a Friendly  Society. 
These  become  deposit  contributors.  The  sums  paid 
by  and  for  them  are  lodged  at  the  Post  Office,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  benefits  only  till  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  the  amount  standing  to  their  credit 
may  be  exhausted.  Though  this  system  is  de- 
scribed as  ‘ deposit  insurance,’  it  is  clear  that  the 
element  of  insurance  is  relatively  small.  The 
second  part  of  the  Act — that  relating  to  unem- 
ployment— deals  with  those  trades  in  which  ir- 
regularity of  work  is  common,  e.g.  building, 
construction  of  works,  shijrbuilding,  mechanical 
engineering,  iron-founding,  construction  of  vehicles, 
saw-milling.  Contributions  are  provided  by  the 
workers  in  these  trades,  their  employers,  and  the 
State.  Subject  to  certain  minor  exceptions,  the 
worker  and  the  emjdoj’er  both  jiay  2^d.  per  week. 
The  normal  rate  of  unemployment  benefit  is  7s. 
per  week ; there  are  numerous  rules  to  prevent 
malingering ; and  provision  is  made  for  a court  of 


referees  to  which  the  insured  person  may  apply 
in  case  his  unemployment  benefit  is  stopped  by 
the  insurance  officer. 
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2.  Modern  insurance.— i.  Bisk.s  of  property. 
— («)  Marine  insurance. — Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  resort  of  underwriters  of  marine  risks 
to  Lloyd’s  CoH'ee  House,  and  from  this  grew  the 
body  now  known  as  ‘Lloyd’s.’  While  insurances 
on  ships  are  ellected  both  by  the  members  of  Lloyd’s 
aud  by  marine  insurance  companies,  Lloyd’s  is  the 
centre  of  this  class  of  business,  since  the  society  is 
not  only  an  association  of  underwriters,  but,  in 
addition,  it  has  graduall}'  undertaken  important 
functions  in  connexion  with  the  obtaining  and  the 
circulation  of  shipfiing  intelligence.  Bj'  means  of 
its  agents,  it  is  in  touch  with  all  places  from  which 
ships  can  be  reported,  and  thus  materials  arrive  in 
London  which  determine  the  positions  of  ships,  as 
well  as  any  casualties  they  may  sustain.  Since 
1834,  Lloycus  liegister\ias,  been  published  annually  ; 
it  provides  for  an  elaborate  classification  of  ships 
according  to  their  condition.  Lloyd’s  is  a volun- 
tary society  resembling  in  its  constitution  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  affairs  of  the  body  are 
managed  by  a committee,  and  each  ‘ imderwriting 
memfer’  is  entitled  to  accept  risks  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  committee.  In  addition  to  the 
shipowner  who  is  insured  and  the  underwriter 
who  insures,  there  sometimes  intervenes  an  insur- 
ance broker  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  two  interests,  both  in  the  initiation  of  the 
insurance  and  in  the  settlement  of  any  claim  that 
may  arise  through  it.  Besides  the  members  of 
Lloyd’s  and  marine  insurance  companies,  there  is 
another  type  of  this  class  of  insurance,  namely, 
where  a shipping  company,  owning  a large  fleet 
of  vessels,  insures  them  itself  by  paying  to  a fund 
the  premiums  which  would  otherwise  be  handed 
over  to  an  underwriter  ; or  a company  may  itself 
insure  a part  of  the  value  of  its  ships  and  place 
the  remainder  with  an  insurance  company  or  with 
members  of  Lloyd’s.  The  method  by  which  marine 
insurance  companies  maintain  their  financial  sol- 
vency is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  fire  and  life 
companies,  but  the  way  in  which  the  individual 
underwriter  meets  his  losses  is  not  so  clear.  This 
is  effected  by  a minute  subdivision  and  diffusion  of 
any  ‘ line  ’ he  may  underwrite  ; that  is,  the  member 
of  Lloyd’s  who  insures  a ship  for  a large  sum  will 
at  once  re-insure  the  greater  part  of  his  risk  with 
other  underwriters.  In  this  way  the  stability  of 
a Lloyd’s  policy  is  very  gneat. 

(b)  Fire  insurance. — Fire  insurance  has  long  been 
standardized.  The  chief  offices  have  formed  a 
tariff  association,  according  to  which  they  charge 
identical  rates  of  premium  for  risks  classed  as  the 
same.  To  some  extent  this  body  serves  a similar 
purpose  to  that  of  Lloyd’s  Register,  though,  in  the 
case  of  fire  risks,  the  property  is  not  capable  of 
the  same  exact  gTaduation  as  is  possible  with 
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regard  to  shipping.  Originally  insurance  began 
uj)on  a basis  of  specialization — that  is,  the  early 
offices  were  established  in  order  to  effect  a particu- 
lar class  of  insurance.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
tendency  manifested  itself  to  combine  the  under- 
writing of  different  classes  of  risks.  Thus  in  1720 
the  Iloyal  Exchange  Assurance  added  to  its  marine 
business  that  of  fire  insurance  by  the  purchase  of 
an  undertaking  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
latter  type  of  risk.  While  labour  tends  more 
and  more  to  minute  division,  industry  works  on 
a larger  and  larger  scale.  In  insurance  tlie  move- 
ment towards  large  scale  operation  linds  exnression 
in  the  combining  of  diil'erent  classes  of  risks  by  the 
same  office,  either  by  amalgamation  with  other 
companies  or  by  the  adding  of  new  branches  to 
its  business.  Of  recent  years  in  both  banking 
and  insurance  the  grouping  together  of  companies, 
which  were  previously  independent,  has  been  very 
marked,  while  the  combination  of  other  kinds  of 
insurance  with  that  against  lire  has  become  so 
common  that  among  British  offices  there  now  re- 
main very  few  which  confine  themselves  to  fire 
risks  only.  There  are  138  companies  which  made 
returns  under  the  Insurance  Act  of  1909  as  being 
engaged  in  fire  insurance.  The  business  of  some 
of  these  was  small,  and  the  number  which  trans- 
acted a fair  amount  of  business  was  about  100. 
In  1910  the  total  net  premiums  of  British  oflices 
effecting  lire  insurance  were  returned  at  £29,157,780. 
Some  of  these  companies  insure  buildings  and 
goods  in  America,  other  foreign  countries,  and 
the  colonies  ; hut,  on  the  other  hand,  re-insurances 
with  foreign  companies  have  been  deducted. 

(c)  Other  insurances  of  risks  to  property. — In 
addition  to  marine  and  lire  insurance,  certain  other 
classes  of  risks  have  been  selected  for  regular  in- 
surance. The  chief  of  these  are  boiler  insurance, 
burglary  insurance,  insurance  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  animals,  insurance  against  hailstorms 
(e.y.,  in  tea  plantations,  where  damage  by  hail 
is  a serious  risk),  insurance  of  licences,  insurance 
of  mortgages,  insurance  of  plate  glass,  insurance 
of  motor  cars.  The  system  of  registration  of 
packages  or  letters  sent  by  the  Post  Office  is  in 
effect  an  insurance  of  the  contents  against  loss  or 
damage,  and  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  rail- 
way rates  in  excess  of  those  at  owner’s  risk.  While 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  and  guarantee 
insurance  appear  to  relate  rather  to  persons,  in 
principle  they  belong  to  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  compensation  to  a worker  is 
secured  to  him,  once  the  injury  has  been  legally 
established.  The  insurance  in  this  case  relates  to 
the  liability  for  the  payment  of  that  compensation, 
which  by  this  device  is  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployer to  the  office  which  insures  him  against  it. 

The  foregoing  may  be  described  as  risks  to  pro- 
perty which  are  constant.  For  instance,  as  long 
as  a boiler  is  in  use,  there  is  the  risk  of  an  ex- 
plosion ; or,  again,  in  any  business  where  the 
clerks  have  the  handling  of  large  sums  of  cash, 
there  is  the  danger  of  embezzlement.  There  are 
other  risks  which  are  occasional.  A reduction  in 
the  tax  on  tea  would  mean,  other  things  being 
the  same,  a loss  to  merchants  u ho  held  stocks  on 
which  the  former  and  higher  duty  had  been  paid. 
Such  a reduction  of  duty  will  be  announced  only 
in  the  statement  at  the  introduction  of  the  Budget ; 
and  hence  it  is  usual,  when  changes  in  indirect 
taxation  are  expected,  for  insurances  to  be  effected 
against  them  by  those  who  expect  to  be  affected 
prejudiciallj'.  Necessarily  no  insurance  of  this 
kind  prevents  an  alteration  in  taxation  from  tak- 
ing place,  but  it  secures  pecuniary  compensation 
to  those  who  have  insured.  Circumstances  of  this 
kind  are  numerous,  since  almost  any  considerable 
alteration  in  trade  will  affect  some  one.  A pro- 


longed Court  mourning  will  injure  busine.s.-e.'  wlih 
are  largely  interested  in  the  West  End  trade.  Ti;..- 
danger  of  a war  arouses  anxiety  among  many  im- 
portant interests.  Further,  many  social  function 
require  favourable  weather  conditions.  In  fact, 
a list  of  adverse  contingencies  might  be  extended 
almost  indelinitely.  Though  the  actual  occurrence 
of  any  one  of  these  is  comparatively  rare  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  tran.sactions  which  are 
subject  to  that  contingency,  it  often  happens  that 
the  trader  who  encounters  the  actual  happening 
of  prejudicial  circumstances  loses  not  only  po-^ibh 
jirolits  but  also  his  original  capital.  Hence  it  i- 
usual  to  in.sure  against  some  contingencies  of  tin- 
kind.  Such  policies  are  effected  at  Lloyd's.  Thu- 
people  who  would  suffer  in  their  busines-.'  from 
general  election  will  sometimes  take  out  a pulic_. 
against  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  \\ithin  .. 
sjiecilied  period.  The  premium  is  determined  by 
the  opinion  formed  by  underwriters  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  probability  of  the  event  insured  again.'rt. 
Transactions  of  this  type  are  often  described  a- 
‘ wagering  insurances’ ; and,  when  the  jiossihilicie- 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a policy,  are  obscure,  the  rate  often  varit  - 
very  rapidly. 

ii.  Bisks  of  PEUSONS. — (a)  Life  insurance. — The 
payment  of  a lixed  sum  on  the  death  of  the  insured 
to  his  legal  representatives  may  be  described  a.s 
the  fundamental  type  of  modern  life  insurance. 
The  system  requires  a number  of  conditions,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  po.'<scssion  of  a sati.-- 
factory  mortality  table.  This  will  .show  theaverag*' 
expectation  of  life  at  each  age,  and  is  important 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  itremium.  The 
assured  pays  premiums  annually  during  life,  and 
therefore  the  insuring  otiice  has  the  interest  on 
these,  less  expenses,  either  to  add  to  the  premiums 
themselves  or  as  profit.  Assurance  of  this  type  i.-- 
known  as  whole  life  insurance.  Life  in.suranco 
offices  are  of  two  kinds — ju'oprietary  and  mutual. 
In  the  latter  any  surplus  after  providing  for  future 
claims  is  available  for  the  beiielit  of  the  members 
insured,  generally  by  way  of  additions  to  the  sums 
originally  insured.  ’I'lie  proprietary  offices  allocate 
a portion  of  their  surplus  funds  as  bonus,  and  the 
bonus  is  available  for  those  who  insure  subject  to 
bonus  additions,  and  in  that  case  the  premium  for 
Avhole  life  insurance  at  a given  age  is  slightl}'  higher 
than  for  whole  life  insurance  without  bonus.  In 
such  insurances,  in  any  individual  case,  there  is 
a gain  to  the  representatives  of  the  insured  if 
death  takes  place  before  the  time  indicated  by  the 
mortality  tables ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a loss  if  that  time  is  passed.  To  lessen  the 
latter  contingency  insurances  are  effected  whereby 
premiums  are  paid  for  a term  of  years,  and  the 
specified  sum  is  handed  over  by  the  office  either 
at  the  death  of  the  insured  or  on  his  attaining  a 
specified  age.  A modification  of  the  last  type  is 
tliat  by  which,  on  the  birth  of  a child,  premiums 
are  payable  against  which  a sum  is  disbursed  on 
the  child  attaining  the  age  of  21  years  or  any 
other  age  agreed  upon. 

(i)  Annuities. — An  annuity  may  bo  either  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  for  a life,  or  for  joint  lives.  The 
insurance  principle  enters  into  all  annuities  for 
lives,  since  the  length  of  time  during  which  such 
annuities  will  be  payable  depends  on  the  chances 
of  mortality.  While  the  principles  in  life  annui- 
ties and  life  insurance  are  the  same,  each  is  the 
complement  of  the  other.  In  a life  annuity  the 
insurance  office  receives  a capital  sum  and  [lays  an 
annual  income ; in  life  insurance  this  process  is 
reversed. 

The  progress  of  life  insurance  has  been  very 
marked.  Excluding  colonial  and  foreign  offices  in 
fho  United  Kingdoiu  and  also  industrial  life  com- 
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panics,  the  ordinary  life  companies  had  a premium 
income  (after  deducting  re-insurances)  in  1882  of 
£11,658,319 — a figure  which  increased  in  1910-11 
to  £28,994,404.  At  the  earlier  date  the  income 
from  interest  and  dividends  (less  income-tax)  was 
£5,369,007,  while  at  the  later  one  it  was  £13, 166,857. 
In  1910-11  the  ordinary  life  policies  numbered 
2,863,851,  andthe  amount  assured  was  £800,215,506. 

(c)  Personal  accident  insurance. — The  number 
of  offices  filing  returns  in  1910  was  84,  and  their 
premium  income  for  the  year  was  £1,829,710. 
Many  ingenious  methods  have  been  adopted  to 
extend  this  type  of  insurance  as,  e.g.,  the  printing 
of  coupons  in  diaries  and  certain  periodicals,  which 
entitle  the  holder  to  compensation  should  he  sus- 
tain an  accident  of  a specified  character  and  under 
certain  conditions  within  a fixed  period. 

(d)  Other  contingencies  relating  to  persons. — 
Sickness  insurance  is  the  chief  of  these,  whereby 
provision  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  an  illness 
and,  if  desired,  for  the  loss  of  earnings  through 
disease.  Transactions  of  this  character  are  of 
minor  importance  in  the  business  of  insurance 
offices,  whereas  these  are  most  important  in  the 
work  of  Friendly  Societies  and  of  State  Insurance 
in  relation  to  the  wage-earning  classes  (see  above, 
§1). 

Literature. — Walford  and  Martin  already  cited  (5  i);  D. 
Jones,  Value  of  Annuities,  London,  1844  ; P.  Gray,  Tables 
and  Formulce  for  the  Computation  of  Life  Contingencies,  do. 
1849  ; G.  King-,  Text  Book  on  the  Principle  of  Interest  {Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries’  Text  Books),  do.  1882, 1887  ; K.  Pearson,  The 
Chances  of  Death,  do.  1897  ; F.  A.  C.  Hare,  Fire  Risks,  the. 
various  Kinds,  do.  1886 ; A.  Foot,  Practice  of  Insurance 
against  Accidents^,  do.  1909  ; S.  Huebner,  Property  Insur- 
ance, New  York,  n.d. ; F.  D.  McMillan,  Outlines  of  Burglary 
Insurance,  London,  1910 ; Statements  of  Accounts  and  of  Life 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Business  and  Abstracts  of  actuarial 
Reports  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade  during  1912 ; the 
corresponding  Reports  for  lire  and  personal  accident  insurance ; 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries ; Journal  of  the  Insur- 
ance Institute ; Transactions  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

3.  The  principles  of  insurance. — The  general 
principles  of  insurance  are  fairly  obvious,  but  they 
have  many  ramifications  which  require  to  be  traced 
Avith  some  care.  Some  of  the  uncertainties  of  life 
and  business  at  times  involve  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  individual,  unless  some  method 
has  been  devised  by  ivliich  he  can  provide  against 
them  or  against  their  pecuniary  results.  When 
Shakesiieare  makes  all  the  ventures  of  Antonio  to 
miscarry  and  ‘ not  one  vessel  ’scape  the  dreadful 
touch  of  merchant-marring  rocks’  (d/ercA.  of  Ven. 
III.  ii.  269  f. ),  the  oivner  is  confronted  with  ruin. 
But,  Avhile  some  ships  are  wrecked,  many  complete 
their  voyages  in  safety ; ivliile  some  houses  are 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  great  majority  escape  this 
catastrophe ; indeed,  there  are  certain  risks  to 
Avhich  property  is  liable  ivhich,  on  the  one  hand, 
involve  the  total  destruction  of  the  things,  but,  on 
the  other,  are  comparatively  rare.  Similarly,  in 
the  case  of  labour,  death  or  illness  involves  the 
total  or  the  temporary  cessation  of  earning  power. 
It  is  clear  that  these  risks  can  be  divided  into 
classes,  and  all  those  Avhich  fall  within  a certain 
class  are  subject  to  that  risk,  though  it  may  result 
in  a loss  to  a very  few.  Further,  the  damage 
sustained  by  those  who  suffer  is  relatively  great. 
Hence  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  members  of 
such  a class  to  sacrifice  a small  part  of  their  income, 
upon  condition  that  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
loss  shall  be  made  good.  In  the  special  case  of  life 
insurance  the  sum  assured  may  be  regarded  in 
most  instances  as  a compensation  for  the  loss  of 
income,  accruing  to  the  person  Avho  insures,  either 
by  his  labour  or  in  other  Avays  which  may  be  of  a 
terminable  nature.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  risk  of  loss 
by  a calamity  Avhich  may  occur  to  any  one  of  a 
certain  group  is  distributed  over  the  members  of 
that  class.  The  method  by  Avhich  AAffiat  may  be 


termed  ‘loss-sharing’  is  distributed  depends  on 
the  laAV  of  averages,  and  requires  a collection  of 
statistics.  Taking  the  period  of  adult  life,  every 
one  is  subject  to  the  risk  of  illness  Avhich  Avould 
interrujjt  the  earnings  derived  from  his  occupa- 
tion ; but,  as  betAA'een  indiA’iduals  such  illnesses 
fall  unequally,  some  may  have  none,  others  may 
have  a feAv,  and  others  may  have  many.  Where 
statistics  of  uncertainties  are  available  upon  a 
sufficiently  extended  scale,  it  is  generally  found 
that  an  average  Avill  be  established  for  a special 
kind  of  risk ; and,  therefore,  the  average  liability 
to  that  risk  can  be  made  the  subject  of  actuarial 
calculation.  Accordingly,  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
the  premium  to  insure  against  it  is  arrived  at.  In 
the  absence  of  statLstical  data,  any  calculation  of 
a premium  is  impossible.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  insurances  Avere  etlected  against  damage  to 
aeroplanes  Avhich  occurred  through  their  flying. 
If  existing  offices  undertook  this  risk,  any  mistake 
in  the  rate  of  the  premium  Avould  not  be  serious, 
in  vieAv  of  the  relatively  small  part  of  such  insurance 
as  compared  Avith  the  total  transactions  of  the 
insuring  companies.  In  the  event  of  a number  of 
neAv  offices  being  formed  for  this  class  of  insurance, 
it  is  probable  that  at  first,  OAving  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  data,  there  Avould  be  considerable  variations 
in  the  rates ; and,  as  shown  by  the  outcome,  some 
Avould  prove  to  have  been  too  high  and  some  too 

lOAV. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  insurance  in 
practice  is  modified  by  the  conditions  under  Avhich 
the  event  insured  against  takes  place.  In  some 
cases  there  is  the  danger  that  this  event  may  be 
simulated.  Life  insurance  is  least  subject  to  this 
disadvantage.  In  fire  insurance,  fraud  may  take 
the  form  of  arson,  Avhere  the  insured  himself 
creates  the  conditions  insured  against,  Avith  a vieAv 
to  obtaining  the  proceeds  of  his  policy,  should  the 
crime  be  undetected.  In  marine  insurance  there  is 
the  possibility  of  ‘barratry’  in  order  to  defraud 
the  underAATriters.  Sickness  insurance  is  subject 
to  a greater  degree  of  difficulty,  in  so  far  as  illness 
may  be  feigned.  As  a general  rule,  those  risks 
commonly  insured  against  are  such  as  admit  of 
easy  proof  of  loss  by  the  claimant,  and  verification 
of  his  claim  by  the  insurer.  Outside  the  risks 
usually  insured  against  at  insurance  offices  there 
are  other  uncertainties  Avhich  are  similar  from  the 
point  of  A'ieAv  of  theory,  but  AA’hich  are  not  usually 
insured  against  in  this  Avay.  A business  may  not 
suffer  from  fire,  accidents,  or  losses  of  ships,  and 
yet  may  experience  most  serious  losses.  The 
reason  Avhy  the  latter  risk  is  not  undertaken  by 
insurance  companies  is  that  such  business  risks  are 
inseparably  connected  Avith  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  business ; and  thus  an  office  under- 
Avriting  them  would  in  effect  become  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  business  (A.  Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economics^,  London,  1898,  p.  470). 
At  the  same  time  fluctuations  in  profits,  due  to 
variations  in  trade,  enter  into  and  form  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  business,  and  thus  come  to  be  added 
to  the  prime  cost  of  its  products.  The  amount 
Avhich  it  is  necessary  to  charge  under  this  head 
represents  a species  of  premium  against  this  risk, 
and  attempts  are  made  to  reduce  it  by  the  making 
of,  or  the  dealing  in,  a number  of  commodities  the 
demands  for  which  are  subject  to  varying  con- 
ditions ; or,  again,  by  securing  access  to  different 
markets  for  the  same  commodity  in  Avhich  there  is 
some  chance  that  changes  in  demand  AviU  operate 
in  different  directions.  Again,  a manufacturer 
may  insure  his  machines  against  accident,  hut  he 
is  subject  to  the  further  risk  of  the  Avearing  out  of 
these  instruments  of  production,  against  which  he 
provides  by  a depreciation  fund  to  which  a sum  is 
contributed  each  year  that  with  compound  interest 
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will  replace  the  value  of  the  machines  by  the  time 
they  are  worn  out.  But  machines  suffer  not  only 
from  wear  and  tear,  but  from  the  risk  of  being 
superseded.  In  so  far  as  this  contingency  differs 
from  that  due  to  variations  in  trade,  a further 
provision  will  be  required,  and  depreciation  and  a 
contribution  towards  obsolescence  together  con- 
stitute a species  of  insurance  resembling  life 
insurance  as  applied  to  inanimate  things.  In  fact, 
this  analogy  has  been  so  fully  recognized  that  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  ‘the  life  of  a mine,’  and  the 
process  just  described  is  often  termed  ‘ amortization  ’ 
— i.e.  the  formation  of  a fund  which  will  make 
good  the  capital  outlay  when  the  source  of  income 
will  have  expired.  In  like  manner,  any  use  of 
capital  in  a business  which  is  subject  to  risk  may 
be  described  as  having  only  a limited  life.  The 
principle  of  the  spreading  of  risks  has  been  applied 
here,  partly  through  the  agency  of  the  joint-stock 
system,  whereby  the  investor,  instead  of  risking 
his  resources  in  one  enterprise  which  may  result  in 
a total  loss  of  his  capital,  distributes  his  funds  in 
several  investments,  and,  if  he  displays  equal 
judgment  in  each  case,  both  his  income  and  his 
capital  are  likely  to  fluctuate  less  on  a system  of 
dividing  the  risk.  The  same  result  is  attained 
by  Investment  Trust  companies,  where  the  stock- 
holder who  makes  only  a single  investment  has  the 
advantage  of  participating  in  the  united  results  of 
many  employments  of  capital.  In  addition  he 
should  gain  by  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
officials,  though  the  practice  of  forming  investment 
trusts  in  order  to  place  capital  in  a certain  country 
or  a certain  industry  may  lessen  the  full  gain  from 
a system  of  averaging.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  these 
instances,  the  method  adopted  is  an  application  of 
the  principles  of  insurance. 

If  one  asks,  ‘ Why  should  people  risk  their  capital 
in  enterprises  of  a hazardous  nature  ? ’ the  answer 
is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  A little  consideration  will  show  that  the 
gains  in  appreciation  of  investments  jnust  at  least 
balance  the  losses  in  depreciation,  afcer  allowance 
is  made  for  the  interest  which  would  have  been 
received  on  a first  class  security.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  uses  of  capital,  which  are  subject  to  business 
risks,  commonly  return  a higlier  rate  of  income 
per  cent  than  those  that  are  more  secure.  Accord- 
ingly, the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
on  a perfectly  secure  investment  (known  as  ‘ interest 
roper’  or  ‘economic  interest’)  and  that  returned 
y capital  employed  subject  to  hazard  constitutes 
a fund  as  against  depreciation  of  the  capital.  Tliis 
difference  is  known  as  ‘insurance  against  risk.’ 
Such  insurance,  it  should  be  noted,  is  only  a partial 
one.  It  may  be  supposed  to  suffice  to  make  good 
wastage  of  capital  (after  allowance  is  made  for 
increments  to  capital  value  of  otlier  investments) 
on  the  whole  and  over  long  periods.  Thus  it  is 
insurance  against  depreciation  of  trading  capital 
over  the  whole  communi  ty . B ut  this  is  not  insurance 
for  the  individual.  If  what  may  be  termed  the 
expectation  of  life  of  his  investment  at  the  time 
he  makes  it  is  exactly  borne  out  by  events,  even 
though  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  original  capital 
will  have  disappeared,  he  will  have  received  not 
onN  economic  interest  but,  in  excess  of  that,  a 
sufficient  amount  to  replace  at  least  the  amount  of 
his  first  investment.  ISucli  a phenomenon  is  rare  t 
the  prospects  of  undertakings  subject  to  business 
risks  change  from  day  to  day.  Even  though,  after 
the  investment  is  made,  these  become  less  favour- 
able, he  has  no  ojtportunity  of  increasing  his 
insurance  against  risk,  since  its  rate  is  determined, 
once  for  all,  by  tlie  price  paid  for  the  stock,  tlie 
dividend  then  paid,  and  the  rate  of  economic 
interest  at  that  time.  Tlie  decline  in  prosperity 
will  contract  the  estimated  sum  ai'ailable  for 
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insurance  against  risk  ; and,  if  ill  success  continues, 
a loss  of  capital  will  result.  The  converse  would 
apply  where  the  hbitoi’y  of  a company  wa.s  more 
favourable  than  had  been  expected  at  the  time 
when  the  investment  was  made  ; and  there  might 
well  be  an  appreciation  of  capital  altogether  in- 
dejiendent  of  the  provision  available  in  insurance 
against  risk. 

Insurance,  both  in  its  common  forms  and  in  its 
wider  signification,  has  important  advantages,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  community.  It 
lessens  the  dislocation  of  industry  which  would 
otherwise  arise  through  the  cessation  of  production 
by  some  firm  that  has  sustained  a sudden  calamity 
through  a lire  w'hich  destroyed  all  its  work--,  or  any 
other  similar  disaster.  In  fact,  in  so  far  a-  insur- 
ance tends  to  make  production  more  iinilonn,  it 
tends  to  augment  its  elficiency.  Simil.irly  it  make.-: 
labour  more  efficient  also,  since  it  relieves  all  those 
workers  who  have  persons  depending  on  their  earn- 
ings from  the  harrowing  anxiety  as  to  the  pecuniary 
position  of  those  persons  in  the  event  of  the  early 
death  of  the  earner  of  the  income.  Further,  the 
system  undoubtedly  prevents  cases  of  actual 
poverty  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen.  It 
is  thus  beneiicial  not  only  to  the  families  of  persons 
insured,  but  to  the  community.  Besides,  there  are 
important  psychological  effects.  The  necessity  of 
the  punctual  payment  of  premiums  tends  to  form 
habits  of  saving,  which  are  valuable  towards  the 
accumulation  of  capital  in  a countrj’.  For  these 
reasons  Governments  are  disposed  to  encourage  life 
insurance  as  well  as  certain  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance. The  encouragement  takes  various  forms, 
such  as  the  provision  of  statistical  material  aiul 
departmental  supervision.  In  Great  Britain  in- 
come ta.x  is  rebated  on  that  part  of  an  income, 
otherwise  subject  to  it,  which  is  employed  in  the 
payment  of  life  insurance  premiums.  These  aids 
are  of  the  nature  of  indirect  bounties  on  insurance, 
and  on  the  Continent  cases  occur  where  direct 
bounties  are  paid  bj'  the  State,  In  the  National 
Insurance  Act,  the  principle  of  a double  direct 
bounty  to  the  insured  (i.c.  in  the  contributions  of 
the  State  and  the  employer)  is  adopted,  reinforced 
by  compulsion.  The  latter  element  conflicts  with 
some  of  the  accessory  advantages  of  insurance,  c.g. 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  thrift.  At  the  same 
time,  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  life  insurance, 
while  the  person  wdio  insures  himself  is  free  in  law' 
to  discontinue  the  payment  of  his  premiums  aivd  to 
obtain  the  surrender  value  (if  any)  of  his  policy, 
once  a policy  has  been  begun,  in  the  great  m.ajority 
of  cases  there  is  a feeling  almost  amounting  to 
compulsion  towards  the  maintaining  of  tlic  insur- 
ance. The  problem  in  relation  to  the  insurance  of 
the  working  classes  is  in  re.ality.a  choice  of  the  lino 
of  least  disadvantage.  Bounties  would  maintain 
the  voluntary  principle,  and  would  extend  its  appli- 
cations under  a certain  artificial  stimulus.  Com- 
pulsion secures  at  once  that,  in  a i)roperly  devised 
scheme,  a greater  number  of  persons  obtain  tho 
benefits.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  conserve 
as  much  individual  action  as  is  possible,  within  a 
scheme  of  general  compulsion,  by  associating 
Friendly  Societies  with  the  actual  working  of  the 
Act. 

Finally,  the  tendency  to  the  more  exact  grada- 
tion and  valuation  of  general  business  risks  has 
important  social  effects.  Here,  too,  there  is  a 
development  in  averaging,  and  thus  the  luazard  of 
uncertainty  tends,  on  the  wliole,  to  bo  reduced. 
The  element  of  ‘ uncertainty-bearing’  in  production 
thus  becomes  more  efficient.  Hence,  on  the  w liqle, 
the  provision  required  for  insurance  against  risk 
can  bo  reduced  with  safety  ; and,  therefore,  pro 
tanto  there  is  an  economy  in  production.  Further, 
external  circumstances  co-operate  in  increasing  tho 
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saving.  Outside  the  risks  insured  by  underwriters, 
there  remain  many  uncertainties,  which  are  gradu- 
ally being  reduced  by  improvements  in  organiza- 
tion, by  increase  in  commercial  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  by  developments  in  communication. 
The  last  two  always  afibrd  increased  opportunities 
of  averaging,  Avhile  the  first  lessens  the  amount  of 
uncertainty,  and  in  favourable  circumstances  may 
remove  large  classes  of  transactions  from  this 
category  altogether. 

Litbratore. — A.  A.  Cournot,  Exposition  de  la  tMorie  des 
chances  et  des  probabiliUs,  Paris,  1843  ; F.  Y.  Edgeworth, 
Metritike,  or  the  Method  of  measuring  Probability  arid  Utility, 
London,  1887  ; J.  Venn,  The  Logic  of  Chance^,  do.  1888;  H. 
Westergaard,  Grundzuge  der  Theorie  der  Slatistik,  Jena,  1890  ; 
J.  Kozdk,  Gnindlehren  der  Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung,  ah 
Vorstufe  fur  das  Studium  der  Fehlerausgleichung,  Schiess- 
theorie,  und  Statistik,  Vienna,  1912 ; H.  Poincard,  Calcul  des 
probabiliUs,  Paris,  1912  ; L.  Bachelier,  Calcul  des  probabilihSs, 
do.  1912  ; A.  L.  Bowley,  Elements  of  Statistics,  London,  1907  ; 
H.  C.  Emery,  2'he  Place  of  the  Speculator  in  the  Theory  of 
Distribution  (Publications  of  American  Economic  Association, 
3rd  ser.,  vol.  i.  no.  1) ; A.  H.  Willett,  Economic  Theory  of  Risk 
and  Insurance,  New  York,  1901 ; J.  Haynes,  Risk  as  an  eco- 
nomic Factor,’  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  ix.  (Boston, 
1888) ; A.  C.  Pigou,  Wealth  and  Welfare,  London,  1912.  In 
addition  to  the  above  works,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
standard  works  on  the  theory  of  Political  Economy,  in  which 
references  to  insurance  against  risk  will  be  found" — e.g.,  the 
treatises  of  Bullock,  Chapman,  Ely,  Fetter,  Flux,  Gide,  Hadley, 
Marshall,  Nicholson,  Seager,  Seligman,  Taussig,  W'alker,  and 
Wicksteed.  "W.  li.  SCOTT. 

INTELLECT. — A.  Bain  says  : 

‘ Thought,  Intellect,  Intelligence,  or  Cognition  includes  the 
powers  known  as  Perception,  Memory',  Conception,  Abstraction, 
Reason,  Judgment,  and  Imagination.  It  is  analyzed,  as  will  be 
seen,  into  three  functions,  called  Discrimination  or  Conscious- 
ness of  Difference,  Similarity  or  Consciousness  of  Agreement, 
and  Retentiveness  or  Memory’  {Mental  and  Moral  Science^, 
London,  1884,  p.  2). 

Sully  {Human  Mind,  i.  64)  objects  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  retentiveness  among  the  functions  of  intel- 
lect, on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
phenomena  of  intellect,  but  underlies  the  processes 
of  feeling  and  willing  as  ivell ; that  the  representa- 
tion, like  the  sense-impression,  is  nothing  but  ma- 
terial for  the  process  of  intellection  ; and  that  the 
revival  of  past  impressions  takes  place  according 
to  laws  of  association  whicli  are  closely  connected 
with  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  integration. 
Sully  substitutes  for  retentiveness,  as  the  third 
function  of  intellect,  associative  integration  or  the 
connecting  of  a given  material  with  its  concomi- 
tants in  time  and  place. 

If  we  exclude  the  presentations  of  sense  and 
the  representations  of  memory  and  imagination, 

‘ intellect  ’ is  the  name  given  to  the  higher  cogni- 
tive powers  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  considered 
as  identical  with  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  called 
Tliought  Proper,  the  Faculty  of  Comparison,  and 
also  to  include  what  he  called  the  Regulative 
Faculty  — the  Faculty  of  Principles.  So  under- 
stood, it  includes  the  uovs  and  Sidvoia  of  the  Greeks, 
and  stands  opposed  to  merely  sensitive  knowledge, 
although  always  regarded  as  standing  in  close 
inter  connexion  with  the  latter. 

While  the  above  may  be  taken  as  roughly  de- 
scribing what  intellect  means  in  almost  any  system 
of  philosophy  or  psychology,  yet  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  the  description  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  intellect  is  conceived  to  stand  to  sensation, 
feeling,  will,  and  the  psychic  principle  itself. 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  soul  is,  so  to 
speak,  externally  related  to  the  body.  It  exists 
in  the  body  as  a detached  principle,  whicli  directs 
and  controls  it,  as  the  charioteer  the  chariot.  Al- 
though Plato  distinguishes  various  parts  of  the 
soul,  or  even  various  kinds  of  soul,  still  it  is  only 
through  the  soul  considered  as  intellect,  as  pure 
thought,  that  the  piassions  of  the  irrational  part 
are  known  (R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  Phmdo,  London, 
1883,  Introd.  p.  30).  The  same  holds  true  of  sensu- 
ous perception  (Archer-Hind,  Timccus,  London  and 


New  York,  1888,  p.  256,  note).  As  Beare  says 
{Greek  Theories  of  Elementary  Cognition,  p.  273), 

‘ It  may  help  us  to  understand  Plato’s  distribution  better  if, 
dietinguishing  aXae-gais  os  we  have  done  into  two  elements,  the 
element  of  feeling  and  the  clement  of  cognition,  we  refer  the 
latter  element  of  alaBricLs  uniformly  to  the  intellectual  soul, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  cranium.' 

Sensation,  therefore,  as  known,  is  an  affection  of 
the  pure  psychic  principle,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  something  sui  generis,  distinct  from  intellect. 
It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a phase  of  intellectual 
activity  itself — intellect  entering  into  relation  with 
phenomena. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  psychic  prin- 
ciple occupies  a dili'erent  position.  It  is  not  related 
to  the  body  as  agent  to  instrument,  but  as  form 
to  matter,  as  relatum  to  correlate,  as  entelechy, 
actualization  of  what  the  body  potentially  is.  It 
is  not,  in  itself,  purely  intellectual.  Not  only  do 
the  merely  vital  activities  proceed  from  the  same 
principle  which  exerts  the  cognitive  activities,  but 
the  latter  also,  at  least  those  which  belong  to  sense 
and  imagination,  stand  in  the  same  conditioning 
and  conditioned  relation  to  the  organism  in  which 
the  vital  activities  stand.  If  Aristotle  had  re- 
mained at  this  standpoint,  he  would  have  held  a 
position  substantially  identical  with  modern  Sen- 
sationism,  as  we  find  it,  for  example,  in  Bain, 
which  reduces  intellect  to  a mere  self-elaboration 
of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  sensation — assi- 
milation, discrimination,  retention — a system  in 
which  relations  of  similarity  and  difference  between 
sensations  are  conceived  to  become  the  conscious 
apprehension  of  resemblance  and  difference  as  such. 

Aristotle,  however,  did  not  remain  at  this  posi- 
tion. He  postulated  the  presence  of  a Divine  ele- 
ment in  the  human  soul — the  voos,  emanating  from 
the  Divine  vous,  and  constituting  the  really  im- 
mortal part  of  man.  It  enters  from  without.  Aris- 
totle’s doctrine  of  voOs  has  been  a problem  from  his 
day  until  now.  \Yhat  is  its  relation  to  sensitive 
knowledge  ? The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
tained in  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  active  and 
passive  roOs  — intellectus  agens  and  intellectus 
patiens.  The  active  intellect  is  that  which  illu- 
minates the  sensitive  phantasm  and  transmutes 
what  is  there  apprehended  into  the  intelligible 
form  which  is  then  received  by  the  passive  intel- 
lect. But  this  process  may  be  conceived  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Of  what  nature  is  the  transmuting 
Ijrocess?  On  the  one  hand,  the  active  intellect 
may  be  thought  to  create  the  form,  as  light  does 
colours  — in  other  words,  to  generate  it  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sensuous  phantasm,  so  that  the 
passive  intellect  does  not  really  receive  anything 
from  the  phantasmata  or  sensible  species,  but 
rather  an  entirely  new  creation  produced  from 
itself  by  the  active  intellect.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  maintained  that  no  material  agency  could  act 
on  this  immaterial  intellect,  nor  could  the  latter 
fabricate  intellectual  species  from  the  material 
phantasm  (cf.  Maher,  Psychology,  p.  308 ; and  Hamil- 
ton, Reid’s  Works'^,  p.  953  f.,  and  the  references 
there  given).  The  species  intelligibilis  impressa  is 
thus  elaborated  by  the  active  intellect,  and  received 
by  the  passive  intellect,  where,  together  with  the 
act  of  intellection,  it  constitutes  the  species  intelli- 
gihilis  expressa.  It  is  consonant  with  this  view 
that  the  active  intellect  and  the  passive  intellect 
should  be  regarded  as  two  powers  or  faculties,  as 
was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophers. On  the  other  hand,  the  active  intellect 
may  be  regarded  as  playing  a far  less  important 
r61e,  as  not  producing  the  intelligible  species,  but 
as  simply  supplying  the  illumination,  as  it  were, 
through  whicli  the  passive  intellect  receives  the 
intelligible  form  abstracted  from  the  sensuous 
phantasm.  From  this  point  of  view  the  passive 
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intellect  is  not  a distinct  principle,  but  simply  the 
recipient  phase  of  the  active  intellect. 

In  which  form  was  the  doctrine  of  the  active 
and  passive  intellects  held  by  Aristotle  himself  ? 
Intellect,  he  says,  is  ‘ a distinct  kind  of  soul  ’ 
alone  capable  of  separation  as  the  eternal  from 
the  perisliahle  [da  nima.  4 1 3'',  26).  1 n de  Anima , 

430%  10-25,  ho  ,says  ; 

‘ But,  since  in  all  Nature  there  is  something  which  is  the 
matter  to  each  kind  of  thing  and  is  all  those  things  potentially  ; 
and  another  something  which  is  the  cause  and  efficient  in  making 
them  all,  as  art  is  related  to  its  material,  it  is  necessary  that  in 
the  soul  also  these  differences  should  subsist.  The  intellect  is 
one  thing  because  it  becomes  all  things,  another  thing  con- 
sidered as  it  makes  all  things — as  an  effective  force  like  light ; 
for  in  a manner  light  makes  what  are  only  potentially  colours 
to  be  colours  actually.)  {And  this  intellect  is  separable  and  im- 
passive and  unmixed,  being  in  its  essence  activity ; for  the 
efficient  is  ever  held  more  in  honour  than  the  patient,  and  the 
principle  than  the  matter.  Knowledge  in  activity  is  identical 
with  the  thing ; potentially  it  is  prior  in  time  in  the  individual, 
but  universally  it  is  not  prior  in  time.  This  intellect  does  not 
at  one  time  think,  at  another  not  think.  When  separated, 
it  is  alone  what  it  is,  and  this  alone  is  immortal  and  eternal. 
But  we  do  not  remember  because  this  intellect  is  not  passive. 
The  passive  intellect  is,  however,  perishable,  and  thinks  nothing 
without  this.’ 

Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  regarded  not  only  the 
active  but  also  the  passive  intellect  as  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  sensuous  cognition. 

The  following  modern  interpretations  of  the  passive  intellect 
are  cited  by  Hicks  (de  Anima,  Introd.  Ixvii).  F.  A.  Trendelen- 
burg identifies  it  with  ‘ all  the  lower  faculties  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  active  intellect,’  E.  Zeller  with  ‘ the  sum  of  those 
faculties  of  representation  which  go  beyond  imagination  and 
sensible  perception  and  yet  fall  short  of  that  higher  Thought, 
which  has  found  peaco  in  perfect  unity  with  its  object,’  F. 
Eavaisson  with  ‘the  universal  potentiality  in  the  world  of 
ideas,’  F.  Brentano  with  ‘imagination,’  G.  Hertling  with  ‘this 
cognitive  faculty  of  the  sensitive  part,’  and  W.  A.  Hammond 
with  ‘the  life  of  sensation  as  a potentially  rational  mass,’  ‘the 
sum  of  the  deliverances  of  sense-perceptions  and  their  re-wrought 
form  in  memory  and  phantasy,  regarded  as  potentiality.’ 

These  various  interpretations,  with  tlie  e.xcep- 
tion  of  those  of  Zeller  and  Ravaisson,  really  iden- 
tify the  passive  intellect  with  sensitive  perception, 
imagination,  or  with  the  sensus  communis  ; that  is, 
with  something  which  is  not  intellect  at  all.  This 
view  has  been  ably  controverted  by  Hicks  : 

‘If  these  modern  interpreters  were  right  in  equating’  the 
intellect  which  becomes  with  one  or  other  of  the  lower  faculties 
or  with  the  sum  of  them,  then  the  function  of  these  faculties 
would  be  identical  with  the  function  of  thought,  so  far  as  the 
intellect  becomes  all  things.  But  the  lower  faculties,  sense  and 
imagination,  never  succeed  in  obtaining  an  object  which  is  a 
true  universal’  {pp.  cit.  Ixviii). 

If  both  the  active  and  passive  intellects  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  inferior  faculties  of  sense  and  imagi- 
nation, are  they  to  be  regarded  as  two  faculties,  or 
one  and  the  same  faculty  ? The  question  has  been 
debated  both  in  medimval  and  in  modern  times; 
The  answer  given  by  Wallace,  Hicks,  and  many 
schoolmen  seems  to  be  the  true  one.  They  are 
not  two  intellects,  but  only  two  different  modes  of 
viewing  the  same  intellect.  This  interpretation, 
as  pointed  out  above,  is  naturally  allied  to  that 
view  of  the  active  intellect  which  assigns  to  it  a 
very  unimportant  role — that  merely  of  illuminat- 
ing the  image.  As  Hicks  says,  ‘ tlie  functions  of 
the  latter  [the  active  intellect]  are  then  reduced 
within  the  narrowest  compass.’  Moreover,  it  is 
the  passive  intellect  which  cognizes,  and  which, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  conscious 
side.  It  was  precisely  one  of  the  difficulties  urged 
against  the  separation  of  the  active  and  passive 
intellects  that  it  seemed  to  make  of  the  former  a 
faculty  blindly  and  instinctively  operating.  The 
intellectus  agens,  if  distinct  and  viewed  as  creating 
the  intelligible  species,  has  no  perception  before- 
hand of  what  it  creates.  This  diiliculty  is  not 
confined  to  ancient  philosophy.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  E.  von  Hartmann  {Religion  dcs 
Geistes,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  146)  refuses  to  regard  the 
creative  idea  as  conscious.  In  relation  to  God, 
von  Hartmann  identifies  consciousness  not  with  a 
productive  ideal  archetype  of  the  world,  but  with  a 


receptive  ideal  ectype.  The  parallelism  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  active  and  passive  reason  to  the 
pure  Ego  and  the  empirical  .self  of  Fichte,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  consciousness  in  God  both 
in  Fichte’s  system  and  in  Hegel’s,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Hegelian  Left,  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Pringle  - Pattison  {Hegelianism  and  Personality, 
London,  1887,  )ip.  46,  226).  The  present  writer 
has  maintained  {Objectivity  of  Truth,  London, 
1884,  p.  106  f.)  that,  alike  in  the  human  and  the 
Divine  thinking,  the  two  aspects  coincide  and  are 
to  be  conceived  as  one.  Intellect  in  its  very  re- 
ceptiveness is  determinative,  and  receprjve  in  its 
determinativeness.  If  this  determinativeness  is 
regarded  as  a continuously  acting  timeless  activity, 
we  have,  perhaps,  the  true  conception  of  the  Aris- 
totelian active  intellect,  resembling  the  intuitus 
originarius  of  Kant.  An  opposite  view  is  taken 
by  A.  E.  Biedermann  {ChristlicheDogmatik-,  Berlin, 
1884-85,  §§698-717),  who  emphasizes  the  diametrical 
opposition  in  the  relation  of  the  Absolute  and  of 
the  finite  spirit  to  material  existence.  Cf.  Spinoza, 
Ethics,  i.  prop.  xvii.  schol. 

The  mention  of  Kant’s  iniuitus  originarius 
brings  before  us  another  great  problem  in  the 
interpretation  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lect which  we  have  deferred  till  now.  Is  the 
intellect  Divine  or  human  ? There  are  three  views 
possible.  (1)  The  active  intellect,  voOs  TroirjriKSs, 
may  be  identified  with  the  Deity  and  regarded 
as  communicating  itself  to  individual  men,  the 
passive  intellect,  intellectus  possibilis,  roOs  iraOrp-i- 
k6s,  helonging  merely  to  the  individual  .soul.  This 
view  was  held  by  Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  and 
by  Avicenna,  who,  however,  substitutes  for  the 
Deity  a lower  intelligence  that  has  proceeded  by  a 
series  of  emanations  from  Him  (Stockl,  Gesch.  der 
Philos,  dcs  Mittclalters,  ii.  1.  42).  (2)  Averroes 

separates  both  the  active  and  possible  or  material 
intellect  from  the  individual  soul,  and  reg.ards  it  as 
one  and  the  same  intellect  in  all  men,  identifying 
it,  however,  not  with  the  Deity  Himself,  but,  like 
Avicenna,  with  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  {ib. 
113).^  (3)  Aquinas  and  the  medireval  scholastics 

regard  the  intellect,  active  and  passive,  as  a 
faculty  of  the  individual  human  soul.  The  first 
of  these  interpretations  is  exposed  to  the  difficulty 
that  it  separates  the  active  and  passive  intellects 
so  that  they  cannot  act  together  (cf.  Aquinas, 
contra  Gent.  ii.  clxxvi.).  The  second  interpreta- 
tion makes  both  the  active  intellect  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  rational  concept  the  act  not  of 
the  human  intellect,  but  of  an  intellect  outside  the 
individual  human  being,  and  one  and  the  s.ame  in 
all  men.  Such  a concejffion  divorces  intellect  so 
completely  from  the  individual  soul  that  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  any  tie  remains  between  them. 
The  third  interpretation  is  exposed  to  great  diffi- 
culties. Unless  conceived  as  a distinct  faculty 
apart  from  the  passive  intellect,  it  becomes  little 
more  than  a phase  of  the  latter.  It  can  only  be 
regarded  as  illuminative  of  the  Divine  creative 
thought,  already  implicitly  present  in  the  phan- 
tasm. If  the  active  intellect  is  conceived  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  passive — and  Aquinas  did 
so  regard  it — it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
merely  human  faculty,  acting  instinctively  or 
blindly,  can  be  creative  of  an  intelligible  species 
which,  nevertheless,  has  an  ideal  community  or 
identity  with  the  independently  existing  phantasm. 
Lastly,  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  how  a 
human  intellectus  agens  should  be  in  perpetual 
activity,  still  more  a speculative  intellect  that 

1 In  mediffival  philosophy  tho  intelleHtts  possibilis  is,  in 
general,  identical  with  tlio  p;vssivo  intellect.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  soino  of  tho  Arabians,  hut',  ;vs  in  that  c;tse  tho 
passive  intellect  is  itlentified  with  some  of  the  niterpreta- 
tions  already  rejected,  a bare  mention  of  that  fact  is  sufneient 
here. 
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combines  both  active  and  passive  intellect  (see 
Hicks’  de,  Anima,  note  430,  a.  22). 

A solution  of  these  difficulties  in  Aristotle’s 
doctrine  may  possibly  be  found  if  we  view  him 
as  regarding  roOs  in  its  relation  to  the  human 
soul  as  a Divine-human  faculty  or  power — on  the 
human  side  active  and  passive  at  once,  on  the 
Divine  ever  active,  for  the  activity  of  intellect 
is  life.  This  agrees  with  the  language  of  the 
Nic.  Ethics  (x.  7),  that  yoOs  is  ‘something  Divine’ 
— ‘ the  true  self.’ 

‘ Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  wiseacres  have  it,  to  think  like  a 
man  because  one  is  a man,  or  to  tliink  like  a mortal  because  one 
is  a mortal,  but  one  ought  to  play  the  immortal,  as  far  as  in 
one  lies,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  live  up  to  the  highest  part 
in  one  ; for  even  if  it  be  small  in  bulk,  yet  in  power  and  precious- 
ness it  far  surpasses  all  things  ’ (Stock’s  tr.,  Oxford  and  London, 
1886,  p.  97). 

The  relation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  in- 
tellect to  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  depends  on  the  relation  in  which  intellect 
and  sense  are  conceived  to  stand  to  consciousness 
and  memory.  Hamilton  {Reid’s  JFoj-hs,  p.  878)  cites 
a passage  from  Aristotle  (Probl.  xi.  33)  which  he 
translates : ‘ To  divorce  Sensation  from  Under- 
standing, is  to  reduce  Sensation  to  an  insensible 
process  ; wherefore  it  has  been  said — Intellect  secs, 
and  Intellect  luears.’  This  would  lead  to  a Platonic 
view,  essentially  identifying  consciousness  with  the 
immaterial  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
lower  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  their  sen- 
suous life  implies  some  kind  of  consciousness. 
Balmes  was  consequently  led  to  attribute  to  them 
an  immaterial  self  and  some  sort  of  possible  im- 
mortality (Fundamental  Philosophy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2). 
That  the  mere  animal  soul  is  a simple  immaterial 
substance,  originating  and  perishing  with  the  body, 
was  held  by  S.  Tongiorgi,  and  opposed  by  Stocld, 
who  held  that  matter  was  the  substrate  of  the 
organic  life  of  brutes  (Lehrhuch  der  Philos.^ii.  168). 
Unless,  therefore,  intellect  and  sensibility  can  be 
regarded  as  still  united  in  some  common  root,  to 
use  Kant’s  expression,  the  separability  of  intellect 
from  the  body  seems  to  involve  the  division  of 
consciousness  itself.  The  doctrine  of  Aquinas 
regarding  memory  seems  to  involve  a similar 
division  of  that  faculty,  the  cognition  of  the  past 
object  in  itself  belonging  to  sense,  and  intellect 
preserving  only  the  intelligible  species,  yet  having, 
nevertheless,  in  relation  to  the  act  of  intellect, 
though  not  to  the  object,  a cognition  of  the  past 
as  such  (Summa,  I.  qu.  Ixxix.  art.  6).  The  real 
significance  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  the  intellect 
in  its  bearing  on  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  has  been  disputed  in  every  age.  W.  Archer 
Butler  says  : 

‘ It  it  not  sufficient  to  satisfj'  the  demands  of  human  anxiety 
on  this  subject,  that  an  eternity  should  be  pronounced  essential 
to  an  active  intellectual  principle,  which  itself  seems  described 
os  unable  to  exercise  anj"  conscious  energies  apart  from  the 
bodily  structure ; a quickening  essence  whose  very  existence 
retreats  into  nothingness  when  it  is  left  nothing  to  quicken’ 
(Lectures,  p.  658). 

The  changed  point  of  view  from  which  intellect 
is  regarded  in  modern  philosophy  appears  in 
Spinoza.  The  intellect,  whether  finite  or  in- 
finite, is  regarded  by  him  as  only  in  actuality, 
not  in  potentiality ; but  then  this  intellect  be- 
longs, not  to  active  but  to  passive  nature,  not  to 
natura  naturans  but  to  natura  naturata  (Ethics, 
I.  prop.  xxxi.).  Hence  it  does  not  represent  a 
power  standing  over  against  nature,  but  one 
which  is  identical  with  nature.  The  same  changed 
standpoint  shows  itself  in  Leibniz’s  addition  to 
the  scholastic  formula,  ‘ Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  fuerit  in  sensu,  nisi  intellectus  ipse.’ 
Intellect  or  reason  is  conceived  in  Leibniz  and 
Kant  as  possessing  a content  essentially  related  to 
the  objects  of  nature. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 


conception  of  intellect  which  we  find  in  the 
Association  school.  This  scliool  makes  feeling, 
sensation,  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  p.sy- 
chical  and  of  rational  life.  Intellect,  intelligence, 
is  only  the  development  of  the  most  fundamental 
features  of  sensation.  .Similarity,  discrimination, 
retention,  beget  by  means  of  the  continued  action 
of  association  the  cognitive  apprehension  of  objects 
distinct,  or  apparently  distinct,  from  sensations 
themselves.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  well- 
known  criticisms  to  which  this  doctrine  i.s  exposed. 
The  unity  of  consciousness,  through  which  simi- 
larity and  difference  are  recognized,  and  which 
imparts  significance  to  retention,  is  unexplained. 
In  general.  Association! sts  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  In  the  most  important  activities  of  mind, 
phenomena  are  associated  because  they  are  cog- 
nized as  related,  not  cognized  as  relat^  because 
certain  psychical  events  are  associated.  The  same 
applies  to  the  Herbartian  school.  As  Hoffdiug 
says,  ‘ Consciousness  is  not  merely  a platform  on 
which  ideas  carry  on  their  struggle  for  existence  ; 
it  acts  itself  in  and  through  the  individual  idea.s’ 
(Outlines  of  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1896, 
p.  144). 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  A.  Schopen- 
hauer and  F.  Nietz.sche,  a tendency  has  shown 
itself  in  recent  philosophy,  especially  in  Pragmat- 
ism, to  regard  intellect  no  longer  as  the  refined 
product  of  Association,  but  as  the  creature  and 
instrument  of  the  will. 

According  to  Schopenhauer,  ‘ nature  has  produced  the  intel- 
lect for  the  ser\’ice  of  an  individual  will : therefore  it  is  destined 
only  to  know  things  so  far  as  they  furnish  the  motives  of  such 
a will  but  not  to  fathom  them  or  apprehend  their  essence  in 
itself’  (n’erfce,  ed.  J.  Frauenstiidt,  Leipzig,  1877,  iii.  156).  To 
Nietzsche  ‘Reason  is  only  a tool’  (JenseiU  von  Gut  und  Biise, 
do.  1896,  p.  122). 

The  possibility  of  conceiving  the  force  in  nature 
as  will,  impulse,  does  not  directly  concern  us  here, 
but  the  possibility  of  so  conceiving  the  funda- 
mental principle  in  mind  does.  When  it  was 
thought  that  we  had  in  the  sense  of  effort  an 
immediate  consciousness  of  energy  expended,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  regard  the  consciousness 
of  effort  not  only  as  determinative  of  many  of  our 
most  intellectual  perceptions,  but  even  as  att’ording 
a glimpse  into  the  metaphysical  nature  of  reality. 
But,  now  that  the  existence  of  such  a feeling  is 
generally  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
stream  of  consciousness  merely  as  such  as  pre- 
senting a conative  aspect.  According  to  G.  F. 
Stout,  the  process  of  consciousness  is  in  part  self- 
determining.  There  is  in  it  a current,  a current 
which  it  feels,  a tendency  towards  an  end  (Manual 
of  Psychology-,  London,  1907,  p.  64  f.).  Through 
this  conativ’e  tendency  the  presentations  of  con- 
sciousness acquire  objective  meaning,  and  in 
general  through  conative  continuity  the  processes 
of  consciousness  acquire  meaning  and  significance. 
This  theory  seems  exposed  to  the  same  objections 
as  the  Association  theory.  Such  consciousness  of 
an  end,  however  vague,  implies  the  presence  of  an 
intellectual  power  which  already  differentiates  such 
end  from  the  current  tending  towards  it.  Only  so 
can  the  current  feel  itself  to  be  tending  towards 
an  end. 

A much  more  decidedly  voluntaristic  explanation 
of  intellect  is  involved  in  H.  Miinsterberg’s  ‘ Action 
Theory’  (Grundzuge  der  Psychologic,  Leipzig,  1900, 
i.  525).  According  to  that  theory,  the  liveliness 
of  a sensation  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
centrifugal  excitation  propagated  from  it.  Sen- 
sory excitation  is  not  in  itself  accompanied  by 
psychical  processes,  whether  the  excitation  pro- 
ceed from  the  periphery  or  from  associated  centres. 
The  afferent  process  is  thus  wholly  unconscious  ; 
only  in  its  passage  into  motor  discharge  does  it 
give  rise  to  consciousness.  The  cerebral  cortex. 
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which  is  the  seat  of  the  psycho-physical  processes, 
must,  in  order  to  produce  movements,  act  on  sub- 
cortical centres.  Every  sub-cortical  centre  stands 
always  in  connexion  with  an  opposite  centre,  viz. 
the  centre  which  carries  out  the  diametrically 
opposite  movement.  This  fact,  according  to  Mun- 
sterberg,  is  the  basis  not  only  of  all  motor  antago- 
nistic functions,  but  also  of  all  psychical  oppositions, 
even  such  as  are  jmrely  intellectual  and  logical. 
Opposition  of  beliefs  is  reducible  to  dillerence  of 
attitude  in  regard  to  our  activity  in  the  world. 
Upon  the  spatial  variations  in  the  discharge 
depend  the  varying  intellectual  values  of  the 
sensations.  This  theory  is  exposed  to  serious 
physiological  and  psychological  objections,  and 
its  application  in  detail  has  not  yet  been  given  by 
the  author.  It  is  necessary  only  to  mention  that, 
at  the  point  of  transition  to  motor  discharge,  the 
author  seems  to  postulate  the  action  of  a spiritual 
principle  which  determines  the  path  of  discharge 
and  the  consequent  attitude  of  the  agent  to  the 
world.  It  is  here  that  the  author’s  relation  to 
Fichte  comes  in,  whose  ethical  idealism  he  claims 
to  unite  with  the  physiological  psychology  of  our 
time.  The  voluntaristic  theory  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  practical  Reason  of  the  Scholastics. 
The  latter  refers  merely  to  the  application  of  reason 
to  the  harmony  of  action  with  nature  and  its  final 
end. 

The  voluntaristic  conception  of  intellect  appears 
in  an  interesting  form  in  the  writings  of  H.  L. 
Bergson.  To  Bergson  intellect  is  but  a special 
instrument  created  by  that  Han  vital  whicli  lies 
behind  the  whole  process  of  evolution.  This  in- 
strument reveals  not  truth,  but  utility.  It  acts 
not  by  unveiling  the  nature  of  things,  but  rather 
by  limiting  and  falsifying  the  larger  intuition  of 
reality  which  liows  through  the  vital  impulse  out 
of  which  consciousness  itsmf  issues.  The  falsilica- 
tion,  however,  works  ; it  is  useful  for  directing  our 
activities,  and  is  justified  by  its  results.  In  fact, 
it  is  these  activities  which  give  us  the  forms  of 
things.  It  is  with  inert  matter,  the  solid,  that 
our  intelligence  deals : the  fluid  in  the  real  escapes 
it  in  part.  Of  the  discontinuous  and  immobile 
alone  can  it  form  a clear  idea.  ‘ Intellect  is  char- 
acterized by  a natural  inability  to  comprehend  life  ’ 
(Bergson,  Creative  Evolution,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1912,  p.  174).  Intellect  and  matter  have  progress- 
ively adapted  themselves  one  to  the  other  ‘ because 
it  is  the  same  inversion  of  the  same  movement 
which  creates  at  once  the  intellectuality  of  mind 
and  the  materiality  of  things’  {ih.  217).  It  does 
not  appear  how  such  a movement,  even  if  it  ex- 
isted, could  explain  the  adaptation  of  intellect  to 
the  object.  Thought  may  in  determining  its  object 
be  determined  by  it  (Stokes,  Objectivity  of  Truth,  p. 
58  f.),  but,  except  in  the  individual,  this  reciprocal 
determination  does  not  take  place  as  a mere  process 
in  time. 

But,  just  as  much  as  the  psychological  theories 
we  have  considered,  does  Bergson’s  biological  theory 
of  the  origin  of  intellect  imply  intellect  itself  as 
already  existing.  He  postulates  a consciousness 
or  supra-consciousness  lying  behind  intellect.  The 
sympathetic  insight  by  which  we  penetrate  the 
mobility  of  things,  the  supra-  and  ultra-intellectual 
intuition  by  which  there  is  a taking  possession  of 
the  spirit  by  itself  — these  conceptions  are  but 
intellect  itself,  misconstrued  and  misunderstood. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  intellectus  agens  once 
again.  Philosophy  here  treads  the  same  ground 
which  the  followers  of  Aristotle  have  trod,  and 
meets  the  same  dilliculties. 

Grant,  however,  that  intellect  is  somehow  evolved 
out  of,  and  is  grappling  more  or  less  successfully, 
if  not  with  the  mystery,  at  any  rate  with  the 
practical  working  of  tilings.  What  does  this 


amount  to  ? It  means  at  least  that  the  key  fit.s 
the  lock,  and  that  the  lock  is  fitted  to  the  key. 
It  means  that  nature  in  its  working  is  relative, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  concepts  which  intellect 
has  framed ; therefore,  in  still  larger  measure 
to  the  intelligence  which  has  framed  these  con- 
cepts and  will  still  frame  others,  by  which  nature 
itself  will  be  better  understood — a process  which 
can  be  justified  only  on  the  jiresupposition,  which 
is  common  alike  to  Aristotelian  philosophy  and 
Absolute  Idealism,  that  nature  is  relative  to 
intelligence,  that  voOs  governs  all. 
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INTELLECTUALISM. — In  its  popular  and 
most  general  sense,  ‘ intellectualism  ’ means  the 
belief  in  the  supremacy  in  human  life  of  the 
intellect.  More  precise,  technical  meanings  of  the 
term  appear  in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  in  ethics, 
and  in  theology. 

1.  In  the  theory  of  knowledge,  intellectu.alism 
is  the  doctrine  which  derives  knowledge  chiefly, 
or  mainly,  from  the  intellect,  i.e.  from  pure  reason. 
Intellectualism  is  here  practically  synonymous  with 
rationalism  {q.v.),  and  stands  opposed  to  sensa- 
tionalism (q.v.).  Whereas  intellectualism  affirms 
that  reason  is  the  unique  or  the  principal  source 
of  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  so  derived  is 
independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  impressions 
received  from  the  outside  world  through  the  senses, 
sensationalism  affirms  that  general  ideas  arise  from 
sensations.  In  its  extreme  form,  sensationalism 
maintains  that  independently  of  sensation  the  mind 
is  a tabula  rasa,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind 
that  was  not  first  in  the  sense.  One  may  also 
oppose  to  intellectualism  the  systems  of  thought 
represented  by  Schopenhauer’s  pliilosophy,  in  which 
the  ‘will’  is  given  a dominant  r61e  in  the  deter- 
mination of  action  and  the  discovery  of  knowledge. 
German  philosophy  has  been  dominantly  of  tlie 
intellectualistic  type,  while  sensationatism  has 
found  its  most  numerous  exponents  in  France 
(Condorcet,  d’Alembert)  and  in  England  (Locke, 
Hume). 

The  method  pursued  in  the  search  for  knowledge 
will  differ  according  to  the  conception  formed  of 
its  source  or  sources.  The  pure  intellectiialist 
will  rely  altogether  upon  the  a priori,  deductive 
method,  the  pure  sensationalist  upon  an  empirical, 
inductive  method,  since  knowledge  comes,  accord- 
ing to  him,  through  sensory  experience. 

2.  In  ethics,  the  intellectualistic  doctrine  affirms 
that  knowledge  is  in  itself  sutticient  to  determine 
action.  Socrates  is  the  first  and  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  ethical  intellectualism.  According  to 
him,  no  one  does  wrong  knowingly.  Sin  is  error, 
i.e.  ignorance  ; for  no  man  pniqiosely  injures  him- 
self. This  doctrine  is  opjiosed  by  the  Stoics,  on  the 
ground  that  the  will  is  not  altogether  determined 
by  knowledge,  but  is,  at  least  in  some  degree,  self- 
determined.  Aristotle  differed  from  Socrates  in 
that  ho  held  it  possible  for  desires  arising  from 
insufficient  knowledge  to  be  stronger  than  those 
proceeding  from  full  knowledge.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  required  not 
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only  right  insight,  hut  a training  of  the  ■will,  by 
which  it  became  able  to  resist  tlie  stronger  allure- 
ment of  unenlightened  desire  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  reason.  Ethical  iutellectualism  re- 
^peared  in  the  modern  period,  particularly  in  the 
English  moralist,  S.  Clarke. 

3.  In  theology  and  in  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
the  intellectualistic  tendency  leads  to  a more  or 
less  complete  neglect  of  feeling  and  of  will,  im- 
pulses, and  desires,  in  favour  of  thought — this  both 
in  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  in  those  of  the 
nature  of  religion.  A consequence  of  this  tendency 
is  that  certain  ideas,  or  systems  of  ideas,  necessaiy 
to  religion  are  identified  with  religion,  or  are 
treated  as  if  they  constituted  the  whole  of  religion. 
Thus,  religion  is  defined  as  ‘ a department  of 
thought  having  for  its  object  a self-conscious  and 
intelligent  Being’  (G.  J.  Romanes,  Thoughts  on 
Religion,  London,  1895,  p.  41),  or  as  ‘an  attempt  to 
explain  human  experience  by  relating  it  to  invisible 
existence’  (G.  T.  Ladd,  Journ.  of  Phil.,  Psych., 
and  Scientific  Methods,  i.  [1904]  9).  Martineau’s 
definition  also  puts  the  emphasis  upon  a belief : 
‘ belief  in  an  ever  living  God,  that  is,  in  a Divine 
Mind  and  Will  ruling  the  Universe  and  holding 
moral  relations  with  mankind’  {A  Study  of  Re- 
ligion, Oxford,  1888,  i.  1). 

In  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  origin, 
intellectualism  leads  to  an  exclusive  concern  for 
the  genesis  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  existence 
of  religion  depends,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
aspects  of  religious  life,  in  particular  of  the  emo- 
tions and  of  the  ceremonial.  Intellectualism  is 
here  opposed  to  aft'ectivism  and  to  voluntarism. 
The  first  emphasizes  the  feeling  and  the  emotion  ; 
it  looks  upon  some  particular  feeling  as  being  the 
‘ essence  ’ or  the  ‘ vital  part  ’ of  religion.  Schleier- 
macher’s  standpoint  is  an  affectivism  mitigated  by 
an  explicit  recognition  that  feeling  and  activity  are 
inseparable,  though  distinct.  For  him  the  essence 
of  religion  consists  in  the  feeling  of  an  absolute 
dependence  upon  God.  In  voluntarism  a more 
comprehensive  point  of  view  displaces  both  intel- 
lectualism and  aliectivism.  It  recognizes  that 
religion  is  a mode  of  life,  and  that  it  involves 
necessarily — as  does  every  pulse  of  life — ideas  and 
feeling ; and,  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
psychology,  it  insists  that  these  exist  only  as  a 
part  of  a conative  act.  There  can  be  no  thinking 
and  no  feeling  without  desire  or  intention.  Religion 
comes,  thus,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a particular  type 
of  activity,  or  mode  of  behaviour  (J.  H.  Leuba, 
A Psychological  Stxidy  of  Religion,  London,  1912, 
pp.  35-45). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  this 
article,  see  the  articles  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
the  literature  appended  to  them.  J,  IJ.  LeUBA. 

INTELLECTUALISM  (Philosophical).  — i. 
Historical  survey.  — The  term  ‘intellectualism’ 
had  originally  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  ‘ ideal- 
ism,’ and  it  is  so  used,  e.g.,  by  Schelling.  As  the 
intellect  was  regarded  as  the  proper  representative 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  entirety,  the  word  ‘ intel- 
lectualism ’ seemed  to  be  the  most  fitting  designa- 
tion of  the  philosoj)hical  view  that  stands  opposed 
to  materialism.  It  is  only  within  recent  times  that 
the  word  has  acquired  a derogatory  sense,  and  has 
come  to  signify  a theory  whicli  exalts  the  mere 
intellect  at  the  expense  of  other  elements  of  the 
mind,  such  as  emotion  and  will. 

Ever  and  again,  in  the  course  of  historical  de- 
velopment, there  emerge  periods  in  which  the 
intellect — reflective  thought — usurps  the  place  of 
command,  and  these  periods  are  always  coincident 
with  an  advance  in  culture  and  a more  conscious 
mode  of  life— conditions  in  which  principles  hitherto 
assumed  to  be  self-  evident  begin  to  show  them- 


selves insecure.  A.s  a matter  of  fact,  the  intellect 
is  originally  by  no  means  tlie  decisive  factor  in  all 
aspects  of  civilized  life.  The  truth  Ls,  rather,  that 
all  primitive  culture  contains  a non-rational  and 
positive  element.  This  is  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  fact 
that  the  beginnings  of  human  knowledge  and  ac- 
tion are  at  first  traced  to  a divine  source.  Tillage, 
handicraft,  measures,  weights,  art,  language,  moral 
laws,  legal  systems,  and  political  constitutions  are 
all  believed  to  have  been  given  by  divine  revela- 
tion, and  anything  like  fundamental  criticism  of 
them  is  therefore  debarred.  Or  ancestral  custom 
and  immemorial  tradition  continue  to  rule  with 
an  authority  that  seems  self-evident.  Then  all  at 
once  the  hitherto  unchallenged  is  assailed  by  doubt. 
External  conditions  and  the  inner  life  have  alike 
undergone  a change.  Tlie  question  arises  why 
any  particular  institution  should  be  precisely  as 
it  IS  and  not  otherwise,  and  there  springs  up  a de- 
sire for  a rational  vindication  of  things.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  the  intellect  asserts  its  inde- 
pendent power.  In  what  had  previously  been 
received  simpliciter,  it  now  discovers  defects,  im- 
possibilities, contradictions.  Nothing  shall  count 
as  authoritative  that  has  not  stood  the  scrutiny 
of  the  intellect.  We  have  come  to  the  stage  ex- 
emplified in  the  Sophistic  movement  of  Greek 
philosophy. 

The  beginning  of  the  modem  period  shows  a no 
less  powerful  advance  of  the  intellectual  factor. 
The  unity  of  mediaeval  culture  was  broken  up  by 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  It  is  true 
that,  although  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion did  not  originate  in  purely  intellectual  con- 
siderations, they  availed  to  liberate  the  intellect 
by  setting  up,  alongside  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  other  institutions  having  equal 
claims.  For,  when  rival  forms  of  cultural  life 
thus  stand  side  by  side,  the  questions  arise  which 
of  them  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  its  existence, 
and  whether  some  other  form  is  not  possible ; 
and,  when  such  questions  arise,  it  is  in  reality 
the  intellect  that  is  called  upon  to  give  a decisive 
answer. 

This  is  clearly  shown  with  reference  to  the 
question  regarding  truth.  To  the  medimval  mind 
truth  was  really  tradition.  The  mediaeval  period 
was  not  one  of  rigid  repose.  It  had  its  own 
spiritual  movements  and  its  own  problems ; wit- 
ness the  controversy  between  the  Thomists  and 
the  Scotists.  While  Thomas  Aquinas  regards 
natural  knowledge  and  the  supernatural  truth  of 
revelation  as  combining  to  form  the  one  vast  and 
regularly  graded  kingdom  of  reason.  Duns  Scotus 
considers  the  truth  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  to  be 
something  totally  irrational.  But  these  antagon- 
istic views  are  both  at  one  in  assuming  that  the 
truth  is  actually  there  ; that  it  requires,  not  to  be 
discovered,  but  simply  to  be  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  Church  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  truth,  and  she  is  its  guardian.  The 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  brought  about 
a change — though  not,  indeed,  a radical  one,  inas- 
much as  the  intellect  as  such  was  not  yet  invested 
with  the  function  of  discovering  and  safeguarding 
the  truth.  The  Renaissance  itself  was  partly  in- 
volved in  a tradition,  though  not  so  much  in  that 
of  the  Church  as  in  that  of  classical  antiquity, 
while  for  the  Reformers  the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of 
God,  came  to  rank  as  the  foundation  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  But,  when  materially  diverse 
truths,  resting  on  different  grounds,  come  into  con- 
flict -uffth  one  another,  the  eventual  result  must 
be  that  the  intellect  acquires  a larger  measure  of 
independence.  The  various  truths  must  neces- 
sarily operate  and  dispute  with  the  same  principles 
of  reason,  and  hence  the  conviction  gradually  gains 
ground  that  the  credentials  of  truth  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  reason — in  the  intellect — and  nowhere 
else. 

But  these  movements  give  rise  to  great  incerti- 
tude. All  real,  as  apart  from  merely  formal,  truth 
is  reduced  to  an  unstable  condition.  In  all  things 
a new  foundation  must  be  laid,  a new  structure 
raised.  The  intellect  finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
a stupendous  task.  But  it  claims  the  right  to 
believe  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  is  within 
its  powers.  For  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge, 
viz.  mathematics,  upon  which  doubt  has  never  been 
able  to  lay  its  hand.  Now,  mathematics  is  without 
question  an  affair  of  the  reason  ; it  does  not  rest 
upon  divine  revelation,  or  uj)on  venerable  tradi- 
tion, but  is  entirely  a product  of  the  intellect.  If, 
therefore,  the  intellect  has  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  sjjhere,  why  should  it  not  prove  equally  suc- 
cessful elsewhere?  Mathematics  thus  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  knowledge,  and  a 
close  alliance  between  it  and  philosophy  is  the 
result.  The  powerful  iniluence  of  mathematics  is 
clearly  discernible  in  the  systems  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  and  Leibniz.  In  alliance  with  mathe- 
matics the  intellect  gains  a secure  standpoint  and 
a robust  self-confidence.  It  now  undertakes  the 
task  of  framing  clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  and 
of  exposing  to  view  the  ultimate  grounds  of  exist- 
ence. It  claims  that  the  essential  nature  of  the 
world,  the  fundamental  unifying  principle  of  all 
things,  and  thus  also  the  decisive  laws  that  regu- 
late the  life,  action,  and  conduct  of  human  beings, 
must  all  yield  their  secrets  to  thought  and  its 
methodical  j)i‘ocedure.  Nor  is  the  intellect  con- 
tent to  assert  its  supremacy  only  in  the  sphere 
of  scientilic  knowledge  ; it  extends  its  claim  of 
authority  also  to  morality,  law,  religion,  politics, 
economics,  and  art.  Men  are  fully  persuaded  that 
by  means  of  intellectual  action  in  all  departments 
of  human  life  obvious  principles  of  truth  can  actu- 
ally be  drawn  from  a state  of  affairs  which  has 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  is  incapable  of  justilica- 
tion,  and  thus  there  spring  up  a natural  juris- 
prudence, a natural  morality,  a natural  religion  ; 
political  constitutions  are  drafted,  rules  are  drawn 
up  for  economic  life,  laws  are  formulated  for  art. 
In  addition  to  the  philosophers  specially  noted 
above,  this  movement  is  associated  with  the  names 
of  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  Montesquieu,  Lessing, 
Adam  Smith,  and  many  others. 

The  intellectualistic  tendency  was  enormously 
reinforced  by  the  rise  of  modern  physical  science 
and  technical  craftsmanship.  As  in  mathematics, 
so  also  here,  we  find  an  indisputable  contribution 
of  the  intellect.  By  means  of  observation,  calcula- 
tion, and  skilfully  devised  experiments,  the  most 
amazing  results  have  been  achieved.  Intellectual- 
ism  continued  to  make  steady  advance  from  the 
17tli  cent.,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  oppos- 
ing tendencies,  it  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
the  19th  cent. — in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Great  as  was  the  reliance  placed  upon  the  in- 
tellect, however,  it  had  been  noted  that  its  special 
function  was  exercised  in  discovering  and  eluci- 
dating, not  in  creating.  In  all  that  it  had  achieved 
it  had  proceeded  upon  something  which  it  had  not 
itself  produced,  whicli  confronted  it  as  something 
given  and  already  existing.  Even  mathematics 
and  kinematics  were  seen  to  depend  ultimately  on 
space  and  time — on  entities,  that  is  to  say,  which 
the  intellect  could  not  evolve  from  itself,  but  must 
in  some  sense  recognize  as  given  to  it.  The  fact 
was  still  more  obvious  in  tlie  si)here  of  physical 
science,  where  the  intellect  could  not  advance  a 
single  step  except  in  contact  with  the  objective 
facts  of  perception.  But  in  other  spheres  as  well 
— in  ethics,  law,  religion,  politics,  economics,  art 
— intellectual  activity  encountered  ultinuate  ele- 
ments, such  as  God,  freedom,  immortality,  en- 


lightened self-interest,  the  struggle  of  each  agarns',; 
all,  etc.,  which  the  intellect  couh.  not  create  from 
its  own  resources,  but  could  only  expose  to  view. 
In  the  light  of  such  considerations,  however,  the 
entire  work  of  the  intellect  might  seem  to  become 
insecure.  For  the  question  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween thought  and  reality  might  be  answered  in 
such  a way  as  to  deny  that  the  intellect  was 
capable  of  comprehending  the  real  at  all.  In  puint 
of  fact  the  Kantian  philosophy  had  restricted  the 
function  of  the  intellect  to  the  logical  articula- 
tion of  phenomena.  It  was  tlien  surmised  chat 
the  intellect  could  without  dubiety  apprehend  the 
veritably  real  only  if  what  had  hitherto  been  n - 
yarded  as  given,  as  prior  to  experience,  was  itself 
in  the  last  resort  the  creation  ot  the  intellect.  To 
show  that  this  was  actually  the  case  was  the  task 
undertaken  by  Hegel.  On  the  Hegelian  theory 
all  reality  whatever  is  an  absolute  process  of 
thought,  a self-unfolding  of  the  absolute  idea,  the 
essential  nature  of  which  is  logical;  thought  and 
existence  are  identical.  Hegel  describes  how  the 
absolute  idea  externalizes  itself  and  so  becomes 
nature — the  world  of  space  and  time ; how  the 
Unite  spirit  issues  from  the  world,  and  how  in 
the  process  of  historical  development  it  realizes 
itself  in  its  essential  identity  with  the  absolute 
spirit.  The  entire  development  proceeds  with 
logical  necessity.  In  this  system,  accordinglj', 
the  intellect  assumed  the  position  of  absolute 
sovereignty,  and,  although  it  did  not  hold  that 
position  long — the  Hegelian  philosophy  being  soon 
superseded — yet  intellectualism  was  not  thereby 
set  aside.  It  still  continues  to  exercise  a power- 
ful influence,  as  maybe  clearly  seen,  c.g.,  in  the 
^stem  of  H.  Cohen,  whose  great  work,  Z)i> 
Logik  der  reinen  Erkenntnis,  Berlin,  1900,  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  thought  and  being  are  one, 
that  the  foundations  of  being  are  actually  created 
by  thought.  Whole  sections  of  this  work  are 
thoroughly  Hegelian  in  tone,  and,  in  fact,  Hegel's 
mode  of  tnought  has  in  our  own  time  experienced 
a revival  both  in  Britain  and  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  intellectualism  has  alwaj'S  en- 
countered a good  deal  of  opposition.  In  every 
delinite  theory  of  empiricism,  as  represented,  c.g., 
by  Locke  and  Hume — in  every  system,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  which  the  function  of  the  intel- 
lect is  one  of  mere  passive  receptivity — there  sub- 
sists also  an  anti-intellectualistic  spirit.  Beferenco 
has  already  been  made  to  Kant.  When  Fichte 
and  Schelhng  exalt  moral  volition  or  artistic  in- 
tuition above  the  intellect,  their  thought  really 
moves  on  anti-intellectualistic  lines.  Schopenhauer 
linds  the  ultimate  cosmic  force  in  a mysterious 
will,  and  in  this  connexion  mention  sliould  be 
made  also  of  von  Hartmann,  in  whose  system, 
however,  there  is  a Hegelian  strand.  But  the 
authority  of  intellectualism  has  been  challenged 
above  all  by  modern  psychology,  ^^'undt  has  en- 
deavoured in  his  great  works  to  win  recognition 
for  the  volitional  element  in  all  life,  so  tliat  his 
philosophical  theory  may  be  appositely  described 
as  voluntarism.  Heinrich  Maier,  in  a notable 
work  entitled  Psychologie  dcs  cmotionalcn  Dcnk- 
ens,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  besides 
‘ cognitive  ’ thought  there  is  also  an  ‘ emotional  ’ 
thought,  which,  while  it  contains  logical  elements, 
is  nevertheless  guided  by  feeling  and  will.  An 
extremely  anti-intellectualistic  position  is  taken 
also  by  pragmatism — a proiluct  of  British  and 
American  thought — of  which  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives are  W.  James,  J.  Dewey,  and  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller.  According  to  this  theory,  the  intellect 
is  per  se  incapable  of  deciding  what  truth  is.  Only 
that  which  justiiics  itself  to  living  experience  is 
to  bo  accounted  true,  so  that  the  intellect  is  here 
subordinated  to  life.  Koference  should  also  be 
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made  in  this  connexion  to  Vaihinger  and  liis  sig- 
nilicant  work,  Die  Philosophie  des  A Is  Ob.  On 
Vailiinger’s  theory  the  function  of  the  intellect  is 
not  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  the  pre-calculation 
of  occurrences  ^^•lhch  are  to  be  designated  as  sensa- 
tions [Empfindungen).  The  most  delicate  creations 
of  the  intellect — those  which  it  produces  for  that 
purpose  — are  not  reproductions  of  the  real,  but 
fictions. 

To  these  psychological  and  philosophical  move- 
ments a fresh  anti-intellectual  tendency  has  been 
added  by  the  recent  emergence  of  a new  msthetic 
culture.  The  inadequacy  of  purely  intellectual 
attainments  is  increasingly  being  felt  on  all  sides. 
The  over  - estimation  of  the  intellect,  with  its 
tendency  to  reduce  all  to  a uniform  level,  its  in- 
difference to  individual  qualities,  and  its  elimina- 
tion of  the  subjective  factor,  is  blamed  for  the 
impoverishment  of  the  inner  life  and  the  repression 
of  all  true  individuality  of  character,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  art,  with  its  eager 
interest  in  the  concrete,  its  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  individual  characteristics,  and  its  crea- 
tive force,  should  be  the  guide  to  a richer,  deeper, 
and  fuller  life.  These  considerations  have  brought 
about  a complete  revolution,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  educa- 
tional sphere.  Thus,  while  the  views  disseminated 
by  Herbart  — views  designed  above  all  things  to 
secure  intellectual  lucidity  in  education  — held 
until  quite  recently  a position  of  almost  unchal- 
lenged authority,  they  are  now  to  a very  great 
extent  discarded.  ‘Art  in  child  life’  has  become 
a widely  recognized  maxim  in  contemporary  peda- 
gogics. 

Yet  the  intellect,  in  spite  of  all  these  counter- 
movements, and  in  spite  of  the  active  depreciation 
•which  it  has  had  to  encounter,  still  continues  to 
assert  its  power  and  its  indispensability.  It  is 
obvious  that  mere  negation  will  not  answer  here, 
and  that  the  question  regarding  the  significance  of 
the  intellect  requires  further  investigation.  Of 
contemporary  thinkers,  Eucken,  in  particular,  has 
submitted  the  problem  to  searching  treatment. 
He,  too,  strives  earnestly  to  transcend  anything 
like  mere  intellectualism.  It  is  a fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  life  that 
the  spirit  of  man  involves  more  than  intellectual 
activity,  that  the  spirit  in  its  entirety  is  richer  than 
the  intellect,  but  also  that  the  intellect  belongs  to 
the  spirit,  and  that  the  proper  development  of  the 
spirit  is  impossible  ^^’ithout  intellectual  action.  He 
certainly  admits  that  the  intellect  cannot  of  itself 
alone  evolve  any  complete  reality.  It  can  act  only 
■when  it  has  something  else — something  that  does 
not  originate  in  itself — to  act  upon,  as  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science.  Here 
the  intellect,  however  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive its  activity,  is  forced  to  keep  in  touch 
from  first  to  last  with  given  facts,  with  the  world 
of  experience.  And  the  like  holds  good  in  every 
other  department  of  human  life.  Ethical  laws  and 
ideals,  religious  convictions,  and  aesthetic  intuitions 
are  not  products  of  the  purely  intellectual  function, 
but  have  their  rise  in  deeper  regions  of  the  spirit. 
If  the  intellect  relies  upon  itself  alone,  it  moves  in 
a realm  of  merely  formal  concepts  ; and  if,  never- 
theless, it  aspires  to  create  a reality,  yet  this 
reality  has,  in  point  of  fact,  come  to  it  from 
elsewhere — only  the  intellect  does  not  itself  realize 
this,  or  else  the  fact  is  screened  from  view.  In 
such  cases  the  sources  from  which  the  intellect  has 
surreptitiously  drawn  are  empirical  and  spiritual 
experience.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  conversely,  knowledge 
and  life,  whatsoever  their  nature  may  be,  can 
make  no  proper  progress  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  intellect.  The  intellect  sifts  and  combines  ; 
it  clarifies  and  moulds.  It  is  jnesent  in  all  exjieri- 


ence,  and  its  presence  is  unconditionally  necessary 
if  a completely  articulated  and  ordered  reality  is  to 
be  attained  at  all.  What  could  we  make  of  sensa- 
tions, which  to-day  are  often  held  to  be  the  truly 
real,  if  the  intellect  did  not  impart  itself  to  them? 
They  would  be  something  inert,  orderless,  chaotic, 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  absolutely  null.  Similarly, 
morality,  religion,  and  art  can  never  attain  lucidity 
apart  from  the  action  of  the  intellect.  Its  critical 
action  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the  very  possibility 
of  their  progressive  development  and  refinement. 
In  what  a rudimentary  condition  would  not  art 
have  been  doomed  to  remain  if  the  intellect  had 
not  taught  it  how  to  look  at  human  life  and  the 
surrounding  world  ? By  such  considerations  does 
Eucken  seek  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  intellect, 
yet  without  making  it  the  sole  authority  in  human 
life. 

AVe  arrive  at  results  similar  to  those  of  Eucken 
by  a consideration  of  the  fundamental  character  of 
reality.  That  fundamental  character  stands  in  a 
l)eeuliar  relation  to  the  tendencies  of  the  intellect. 
The  intellect  strives  to  rationalize  all  reality,  to 
bring  it  under  calculation,  to  view  it  as  necessary  ; 
and  its  ultimate  aim  is  to  construct  a formula 
which  will  embrace  all  that  occurs  in  the  world, 
and  which  is  capable  of  determining  the  actual 
condition  of  things  at  any  particular  moment.  To 
a large  extent,  moreover,  reality  submits  to  this 
procedure  of  the  intellect.  But  there  is  always  a 
point  at  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  intellect  must 
necessarily  fail.  The  great  instrument  of  the  in- 
tellect is  law — the  formula.  Law  and  formula, 
however,  are  necessarily  general  in  character,  and 
may  be  made  to  comprehend  as  many  particular 
instances  as  desired.  But  they  cannot  determine 
what  particular  instance  will  actually  emerge. 
Thus  the  formulce  of  the  law  of  gravitation  would 
hold  good  precisely  as  they  do  even  if  there  were 
more  or  fewer  planets  in  the  solar  system.  It  does 
not  follow  from  the  law  of  gravity  that  its  formulae 
shall  apply  to  that  particular  system,  and  no  other. 
In  a word,  laws  and  formulae  are  in  their  nature 
merely  general,  while  the  real  is  in  all  cases  special 
and  concrete,  and  accordingly  reality  refuses  to  be 
completely  rationalized.  The  real  might  be  de- 
scribed, indeed,  as  an  intermixture  of  the  rational 
and  the  irrational,  or  positive — an  intermixture  in 
which,  however,  the  latter  factor  predominates 
over  the  former,  since  the  rational  can  operate  only 
in  contact  -s^ith  a positively  given  object,  apart 
from  which  it  moves  in  a mere  vacuum,  and  ufith 
all  its  efforts  produces  nothing. 

This  is  true  not  merely  of  the  reality  which 
meets  us  in  our  external  experience,  but  also  of 
that  which  we  call  spiritual.  In  the  moral  sphere, 
for  instance,  we  are  confronted  by  various  alterna- 
tives : there  may  be  a morality  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  and  one  of  self-denial ; a morality  which 
affirms  and  one  which  negates  the  world ; a 
morality  of  rigid  justice  and  one  of  benevolence  ; 
a morality  of  natural  selection  and  one  of  religious 
ends.  The  intellect  cannot  claim  to  have  produced 
any  of  these,  nor  can  it  demonstrate  that  any  one 
of  them  is  exclusively  authoritative.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  employed  in  combating  or  defending  any 
of  them,  but  the  individual’s  acceptance  of  a 
particular  ethical  tendency  rests  ultimately  upon 
a personal  decision  which  is  incapable  of  logical 
explanation.  Once  the  decision  is  taken,  however, 
the  intellect  may  render  valuable  service  in  illumi- 
nating, elucidating,  and  developing  the  theory 
chosen. 

Every  genuine  work  of  art,  again,  is  an  abso- 
lutely individual  and  unique  creation.  To  inter- 
pret a M-ork  of  art  as  due  to  an  application  of 
unvarying  universal  rules  is  utterly  to  misunder- 
stand it;  thus  Richard  AA'^agner  was  undoubtedly 
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right  in  iirotesLiiig  against  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
work  of  art,  i.e.  a work  which  would  be  simply  the 
result  of  universal  laws  valid  for  all  time  and  under 
all  conditions.  To  desiderate  such  a work  would 
involve  the  establisliment  of  an  absolute  intel- 
lectualism  in  the  sphere  of  art.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  general  laws  of  art  are  mere  abstract 
deductions  from  existing  works  of  art  or  from  the 
achievements  of  a particular  period,  and  a new 
creation  or  a new  period  will  give  rise  to  new  laws. 
Such  laws  may  serve  as  a means  of  comprehending 
and  interpreting  what  already  exists,  but  they 
have  no  creative  power  of  their  own.  Thus  in 
ethics  and  art,  precisely  as  in  science,  mere  intel- 
lectualism  always  works  to  the  prejudice  of  reality, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  intellect 
is  not  only  valuable,  but  indispensable. 

2.  Inteilectualism  in  religion. — It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  refer  to  the  various  forms  of  religion  ; 
it  will  suffice  to  elucidate  the  relevant  facts  as  they 
appear  in  Christianity.  Christianity  in  its  original 
form  made  not  the  slightest  claim  to  serve  as  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  world ; the  love  of 
God,  the  expiatory  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  immortal  life,  and  eternal  salvation — all 
these  come  before  us  as  something  absolutely 
incomprehensible,  something  which  no  human 
reason  can  attain  to,  and  no  human  understanding 
excogitate,  which  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  That 
rational  proofs  are  of  no  avail  here  was  an  emphatic 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul.  Neverthe- 
less, inteilectualism  very  soon  found  its  way 
into  Christianity,  and,  indeed,  by  the  time  of 
the  early  apologists,  Christianity  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  philosophy.  In  Alexandria 
the  endeavour  of  Clement  and  Origen  to  reconcile 
their  religion  with  Greek  philosophy  served  to 
further  the  process  of  rationalization.  The  fact 
that  these  theologians  regard  yvwo-ts  as  the  highest 
attainment  possible  to  man,  and  that  yvGxn^,  as 
pertaining  to  the  perfect,  is  considered  to  be  un- 
equivocally superior  to  ttIcttis,  which  is  all  that  the 
ordinary  member  of  the  community  can  aspire  to, 
simply  implies  that  the  Christian  religion  had 
opened  the  door  to  inteilectualism.  The  conception 
of  the  Logos  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
rationalizing  process.  This  conception,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  in  every  respect  a product  of  scientific 
thought ; it  signified  the  cosmic  idea,  and  by  means 
of  it  the  world  was  to  be  made  intelligible,  to  be 
rationalized,  and  interpreted,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  used  in  tlie  Fourth  Gospel  to  enunciate 
the  eternal  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  although 
here  the  Logos  is  certainly  brought  into  relation 
with  the  world,  yet  the  conception  is  in  no  sense  a 
scientific  one,  but  purely  religious,  since  the  point 
in  question  is  not  the  possibility  of  a rational  inter- 
pretation of  the  world,  but  the  dignity  to  be  assigned 
to  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the  conception  served  in 
part  to  bring  various  types  of  thought  into  contact 
with  one  another,  and  even  to  fuse  tliem  together. 
Thus  arose  a disastrous  intermingling  of  ideas, 
bringing  great  perplexities  in  its  train.  For  one 
thing,  correct  knowledge  was  now  considered  to  be 
the  most  important  element  in  religion,  and,  on 
similar  grounds,  heresy  was  accounted  the  gravest 
of  sins,  while,  again,  this  position  was  constantly 
disputed  by  the  natural  conviction  that  religion 
is  concerned  with  something  else — something  more 
essential  than  mere  knowledge.  Religious  know- 
ledge, moreover,  could  not  even  attain  to  lucidity 
with  regard  to  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
regarded  as  being  of  the  same  nature  as  rational 
truth,  i.e.  the  type  of  cogitation  found  in  logic, 
metaphysics,  an(l  mathematics  ; on  the  other,  the 
feeling  that  religion  has  essentially  to  do  with  an 
entirely  diflerent  kind  of  truth,  with  a positive  and 


non-rational  truth,  could  never  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. A wavering  between  the  two  sides  runs 
through  the  entire  mediaeval  theology  ; and,  while 
Christianity  sought  to  defend  itself  against  intei- 
lectualism, it  was  never  able  actually  to  free  itself 
from  its  grasp. 

The  work  of  Luther,  in  virtue  of  which  faith 
was  once  more  invested  with  its  proper  prerogative, 
effected  an  emancipation  of  religion  from  inteilec- 
tualism. Faith  is  now  interpreted  a.s  trust  in  the 
grace  of  God  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus 
alike  in  its  character  and  in  its  object  is  no  mere 
matter  of  knowledge.  Trust  is  never  the  outcome 
of  purely  intellectual  rellexion,  while  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  is  something  that  transcends  all 
rational  credentials  and  intellectual  demonstration. 
Nevertheless,  inteilectualism  soon  re-asserted  it^ 
power  in  religious  things,  even  in  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation.  Faith  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  recognition  of  true  doctrine,  and  this  intel- 
lectualistic  interpretation  proved  most  detrimental 
to  religion,  and  long  stood  in  the  way  of  a better 
understanding  of  what  religion  really  signifies.  In 
orthodoxy,  in  the  Illumination,  in  rationalism  and 
supra-rationalism,  inteilectualism  held  unbroken 
sway.  The  substance  of  what  was  regarded  as 
religious  truth  was  certainly  of  a very  hetero- 
geneous character,  but  the  essential  interest  was  in 
all  cases  a kind  of  knowledge  which  is  accessible 
to  the  intellect  and  upon  which  the  intellect  can 
arbitrate.  The  views  of  Bayle,  who  emphasized 
the  non-rational  character  of  religion,  and  those  of 
Spinoza,  as  set  forth  in  the  Traefatus  Tlieologico- 
Puliticus,  were  of  a different  trend,  but  remained 
in  great  degree  inoperative.  Nor  was  the  distinc- 
tion which  thinkers  now  began  to  make  between 
religion  and  philosophy  able  as  yet  to  deliver  the 
former  from  the  bonds  of  inteilectualism,  though  it 
was  certainly  an  earnest  of  better  things. 

It  was  in  reality  Kant  who  first  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  supremacy  of  inteilectualism. 
By  drawing  a rigid  distinction  between  theoretical 
and  practical  reason,  by  limiting  the  action  of  the 
former  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  and  by  denying 
its  right  to  decide  any  question  regarding  religion 
or  its  object,  Kant  hud  the  foundation — we  cannot, 
indeed,  say  more — of  a truer  understanding  of 
religion.  He  himself  did  not  attain  to  a well- 
grounded  conception  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
religion,  inasmuch  as,  basing  it  upon  morality,  he 
virtually  treated  it  as  identical  therewith.  The 
first  to  see  in  religion  a sinritual  entity  with  a 
distinct  character  of  its  own  was  Schleiermacher, 
who  maintained  that  the  religious  sense  is  ^cr  sc 
neither  knowledge  nor  action,  but  a condition  of 
immediate  self-consciousness — the  feeling  of  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  God.  Whether  tliis  defini- 
tion is  in  all  respects  satisfactory  is  a question  for 
separate  discussion  ; but  at  all  events  the  merit 
of  having  recognized  the  specific  nature  of  religion, 
and  thus  of  making  it  secure  against  the  aggressions 
of  inteilectualism,  is  unquestionably  to  be  ascribed 
to  Schleiermacher. 

A glance  at  the  history  of  theology  since  Schleier- 
macher’s  day  shows  us,  however,  that  the  dangers 
of  inteilectualism  were  not  removed  all  at  once : 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  a struggle 
between  inteilectualism  and  anti-intellectiialism. 
Another  mighty  wave  of  inteilectualism  passed 
over  religion  as  a result  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 
The  influence  of  Hegel  operated  powerfully  upon 
many  theologians,  and  here  siieeial  mention  should 
be  made  of  F.  C.  Biederiuann,  who  sought  to  exi'iess 
the  essential  elements  of  religion  in  abstract  logical 
categories.  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  O. 
Plleiderer,  of  whom  it  may  bo  said  that  he  con- 
sidered the  proper  content  of  religion  to  be  ulti- 
mately a type  of  truth  cajiable  of  philosophical 
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proof.  This  new  endeavour  to  rationalize  religion 
was  challenged  by  the  Erlangen  theologians  and 
by  the  school  of  Eitschl,  of  whom  in  particular 
W.  Herrmann  has  fought  against  the  harmful 
influences  of  intellectualism  in  the  religious  sphere. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
danger  of  an  intellectual  interpretation  of  religion 
is  now  much  less  than  it  was.  This  is  due  variously 
to  the  insistent  appeal  of  Ititschl  and  his  followers 
to  the  Gospel  as  the  criterion  of  all  Christian  belief 
and  doctrine,  to  the  historical  investigation  of 
religion,  with  its  discovery  of  a vast  mass  of 
material  which  defies  all  rational  explanation,  and, 
finally,  to  religious  psychology,  which  serves  to 
bring  the  unique  character  of  religion  into  fuller 
relief.  It  is  not  thereby  implied,  of  course,  that 
the  history  and  psychology  of  religion  may  not  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  intellectualism,  as,  e.q., 
when  religion  is  repudiated  altogether.  In  that 
case  religious  history  may  simply  be  drawn  upon 
for  materials  to  illustrate  the  story  of  human 
error,  while  religious  psychology  really  becomes  a 
study  of  the  disorders  of  the  human  soul.  Quite 
recently  an  endeavour  to  preclude  this  application 
of  religious  psychology  hasbeenmade  by  Wobbermin 
(see  Lit.),  who  makes  a sharp  distinction  between 
the  psychology  of  religion  proper  and  the  psycho- 
logy which  is  concerned  with  religious  phenomena. 
The  former,  according  to  Wobbermin,  presupposes 
the  existence  of  religion  in  the  investigator  him- 
self ; the  latter  does  not.  It  is  only  the  former, 
however,  that  can  arrive  at  a true  understanding 
of  religion,  while  the  other,  dealing  with  religious 
phenomena,  is  concerned  merely  with  the  externals 
of  religion.  Religious  psychology  in  this  special 
sense  is  antipathetic  to  mere  intellectualism.  We 
are  therefore  justified  in  asserting  that  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  powerful  anti-intellectualistic 
forces  are  in  operation  at  the  present  day. 

3.  The  significance  of  the  intellect  in  the  re- 
ligious sphere. — It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  intellect 
is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  the  religious 
view  of  things.  A fundamental  element  in  every 
religious  conception  of  the  world  is  the  conviction 
that  God  infinitely  transcends  all  human  existence. 
This  involves  the  inscrutability  of  God,  and  thus 
also  negatives  the  claim  of  the  intellect  to  be 
supreme.  The  intellect  finds  itself  confronted 
here  by  an  absolute  limit,  since  the  inscrutable 
cannot  be  brought  within  its  capacities.  The  in- 
scrutability of  God  is  the  indispensable  pre-condition 
of  religion ; it  is  not  something  that  might  be 
surrendered  without  detriment  to  religion  ; on  the 
contrary,  religion  stands  or  falls  with  it.  God 
would  not  be  God  if  He  were  not  inscrutable.  Nor 
is  the  inscrutableness  of  God  merely  one  postulate 
of  religion  among  others  ; it  permeates  everything 
embraced  by  religion.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the 
central  element  of  Christianity  is  the  redeeming 
love  of  God  is  a blessed,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  incomprehensible,  mystery.  Of  every  genuine 
religious  utterance  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
that  it  breathes  the  conviction  that  God  is  incon- 
ceivable. In  religion  there  is  something  before 
which  the  intellect  must  abase  itself,  and  its  every 
claim  to  autocratic  authority  is  utterly  silenced. 

On  the  other  hand,  disparagement  of  the  intellect 
finds  no  justification  in  religion.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  regard  the  intellect  as  alone,  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  human  mind,  hostile  to  religion, 
and  to  assume  that  tlie  others  are  more  intimately 
allied  with  it.  Even  morality,  for  instance,  is  in 
itself  no  more  akin  to  the  divine  than  is  intellect. 
It  is  possible  to  have  a moralitjr  which  positively 
surpasses  the  intellect  itself  in  its  antagonism  to 
God  and  religion.  Religion,  moreover,  must  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  the  intellect  too  belongs  to  God  ; 
that  it  is  a gift  of  God  which  may  be  used  in  His 


service,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  so  u.sed.  Hence 
religion  itself  requires  that  a high  value  shall  be 
set  upon  the  intellect,  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  satisfied  with  a position  below  the  highest. 

Here,  however,  tlie  question  arises  whether  in  at 
least  one  particular  reference  the  last  word  does 
not  lie  with  the  intellect.  When  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  unavoidable  problem  regarding  the  truth 
of  religion,  is  it  not  the  intellect  alone  that  must 
decide?  To  what  other  competent  tribunal  can 
we  appeal  for  judgment?  Self-evident  as  the 
answers  to  these  questions  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  observed  that  the  intellect  would  be 
able  to  maintain  its  sovereignty  only  on  one  of  two 
conditions,  viz.  that  it  creates  religion,  or  else 
abolishes  it.  Hegel  undertook  the  task  of  evolving 
religion  from  the  intellect,  but  any  such  deduction 
must  inevitably  founder  upon  the  faet  that  religion 
has  to  do  with  the  inscrutable.  Were  it  on  any 
possibility  to  succeed,  it  would  bring  religion  itself 
to  naught.  To  derive  religion  from  the  intellect 
would  certainly  be  to  do  away  with  the  inscrutable, 
and  therefore  with  religion  too.  We  should  in 
that  case  have  only  the  second  alternative  to  con- 
sider, i.e.  the  abolition  of  religion  by  the  intellect. 
And,  indeed,  that  the  intellect  has  a right  to  assert 
its  power  in  this  way  seems  actually  to  be  conceded 
by  religion  itself — in  the  admission,  namely,  that 
all  its  affirmations  resolve  themselves  into  anti- 
nomies : God  is  immanent  and  transcendent ; He 
acts  from  necessity  and  in  freedom  ; He  is  inviolable 
justice  and  redeeming  love,  etc.  Thus,  as  Vaihinger 
seeks  to  make  out  (op.  cit.),  all  these  atlirmations 
must  be  regarded  as  fictions,  in  which  case,  again, 
they  would  be  divested  of  all  real  truth,  and  religion 
itself  would  fall  to  the  ground.  This  conclusion, 
however,  assumes  the  unconditional  validity  of  the 
proposition  that  whatever  involves  antinomies  is 
fictitious  and  unreal.  Yet  even  the  reality  given 
in  sensation,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  reality 
recognized  by  Vaihinger,  is  permeated  by  anti- 
nomies ; thus  every  sensation  is  at  once  limited 
and  unlimited ; related  to  other  perceptions  and 
yet  posited  absolutely.  On  Vailiiuger’s  theory, 
therefore,  sensation  itself,  and  in  fact  everything, 
would  be  illusory,  and  this  would  simply  imply 
that  the  term  ‘ fiction  ’ or  ‘ illusion  ’ had  lost  all 
meaning  whatever,  since  it  is  only  as  contrasted 
with  the  real  that  we  can  put  any  true  construction 
upon  the  term  at  all.  It  follows  from  these  con- 
siderations that  the  mere  presence  of  antinomies 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  we  are  work- 
ing Avith  fictions  or  not.  Accordingly,  the  question 
Avhether  the  intellect  can  abolish  religion  is  lifted 
out  of  the  intellectualistic  sphere  altogether.  The 
intellect  cannot  determine  the  matter  merely  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  here  discovered  antinomies. 
Once  more,  therefore,  we  find  that  in  religion,  as 
in  all  other  spheres  of  experience,  the  intellect 
encounters  a reality  Avhich  it  has  not  evolved  from 
itself,  and  that  even  in  the  question  regarding  the 
truth  of  religion  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  absolute 
authority.  The  decisive  thing  here  is  the  spiritual 
force  Avith  Avhich  religion  operates,  for  in  its 
energetic  action  it  transforms  the  antinomies  of 
thought  into  evidences  for  its  truth  by  showing 
that  they  constitute  the  most  pertinent  expression 
of  its  OAvn  peculiar  nature,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  permeated  through  and  through  by  the  inscrut- 
able. If  anywhere,  then  certainly  in  religion,  it 
holds  good  tliat,  as  Kierkegaard  has  said  (Efterladte 
Papirer,  v.  269),  it  is  not  our  reasons  that  support 
our  convictions,  but  our  convictions  that  support 
our  reasons. 

Literature. — R.  Eucken,  Die  Einheit  des  Geisteslebens  in 
Bewusstsein  und  That  der  Menschheit,  Leipzig,  1888,  Geistige 
Stromungen  der  Gegenwart*,  do.  1909,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912; 
K.  Heim,  Das  Gewissheitsproblem  in  der  systematischen 
Theologie  bis  zu  SchXeiermacher,  Leipzig,  1911 ; H.  Maier, 
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Psychologic  des  emotionalen  DcnkenSy  Tubingen,  1908 ; H. 
Vaihinger,  Die  Philosophic  des  Als  Berlin,  1913;  G. 
Wobbermin,  Die  religionspsychologische  Mcthode  in  Religions- 
wissenschaftundTheologie,  Leipzig,  1913 ; Soren  Kierkegaard, 
Afsluttcnde  uvidcnskabelig  tJ/terskrift,  Copenhagen,  1846, 
Germ,  tr.,  Abschliessende  unwisscnschaftliche  Nachschrift^ 
Jena,  1910.  PAUL  KaLWEIT. 

INTELLIGENCE.  — i.  Use  of  the  term. — 
Probably  no  term  in  psychology  is  used  witli  so 
many  different  shades  of  meaning  by  different 
writers  as  the  term  ‘intelligence.’  In  Thomas 
Aquinas,  from  whom  most  of  the  lienaissance 
and  modern  controversies  directly  or  indirectly 
originate,  intelligence  is  the  act  or  function  by 
which  the  soul  acquires  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
versal— it  is  the  spiritual  function  of  the  soul  as 
participating  in  tlie  divine  nature,  as  a direct 
creation  of  God,  and,  therefore,  immortal.  The 
universal  is  readied  by  an  extreme  process  of  ab- 
straction, abstracting  from  all  material  conditions 
of  objective  existence.  There  is  also  a lower  form  of 
abstraction  found  in  animals,  in  the  faculty  called 
mstimativa.  This  might  be  translated  ‘ practical 
judgment,’  the  power  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  objects  for  the  needs  of  life.  It  is  an  instinc- 
tive judgment,  a spontaneous  impulse,  implying 
choice,  but  not  deliberation,  an  implicit  general- 
izing, without  any  notion  of  the  universal ; there 
is  abstraction,  but  abstraction  only  from  condi- 
tions of  space  and  time,  not  from  matter  as  such. 
Animals,  therefore,  have  no  knowledge  of  general 
principles,  of  causation,  of  the  relation  of  means 
to  end,  etc.  In  the  development  of  man’s  natural 
faculties,  cestiniativa  becomes  cogitativa,  ‘ under- 
standing,’ particular  or  empirical  reasoning,  infer- 
ence from  particular  to  particular,  or  from  a series 
of  particulars  to  a new  case  of  the  same  kind,  still 
without  any  conception  of  general  principles,  or 
intuition  of  the  universal  and  necessary.  It  is 
only  when  the  intellect  or  reason  comes  into  action 
that  this  further  step  is  taken,  and  knowledge  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — ‘science’ — begins  (see 
A.  D.  Sertillanges,  S.  Thomas  d’Aquin,  Paris, 
1910,  vol.  ii.  bk.  v.  ch.  iii.  f.). 

In  the  long  and  still  unsettled  controversy  as  to 
the  relation  between  animal  and  human  soul  and 
intelligence,  the  question — theological  dogma  apart 
— has  turned  upon:  (1)  psychological  analysis;  is 
there  a difference  in  kind  between  the  functions 
referred  to,  as  Aquinas  supposes,  or  a difference 
only  of  degree  or  complexity?  (2)  observed  facts 
and  their  interpretation  ; do  animals  give  evidence 
of  behaviour  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  in 
ourselves  we  term  intelligent  ? Philosophical  and 
scientific  as  well  as  theological  bias  made  some- 
times the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  view  prevail ; 
but  at  the  present  day  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a large  majority  of  psychologists,  and  a still  larger 
majority  of  students  of  animal  behaviour,  would 
decide  for  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  between 
animal  and  human  intelligence. 

2.  Instinct,  intelligence,  reason.— In  the  ordinary 
usage,  an  animal  or  a child  is  called  ‘intelligent’ 
when  it  seems  to  appreciate  what  is  wanting  in  a 
given  situation  or  given  circumstances,  quickly 
adopts  some  method  of  supplying  the  want,  and, 
where  one  method  fails,  attempts  others.  Where 
such  a power,  however,  is  shown  to  be  present  with- 
out any  previous  experience  of  similar  situations,  it 
is  referred  either  to  instinct  or,  it  may  be,  to  reason. 

Instinctive  action  in  an  organism  is  the  product 
of  a special  structure,  provided  at  birth,  practically 
independent  of  experience,  adapted  to  a special 
class  of  situation,  and  to  that  only  ; the  reaction 
is,  therefore,  adequate,  if  not  always  perfect,  the 
first  time  of  asking  ; examples  are  the  different 
forms  of  nest-building  and  the  care  of  the  young, 
the  pursuit,  recognition,  and  method  of  capture 


of  prey,  the  recognition  and  avoidance  of  enemies, 
etc.  If  failure  occurs,  it  is  absolute,  except  that 
there  are  occasionally  alternative  reactions  pro- 
vided for  special  forms  of  a situation.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  reason,  it  is  said,  may  achieve  the 
same  efficiency  as  instinct,  with  the  same  im- 
mediacy, and  without  experience  of  similar  situa- 
tions, by  the  direct  perception  of  the  causal 
relations  involved ; it  is  a general  power,  adapted 
to  any  kind  of  situation,  and  not  tied  down,  as 
an  instinct  is,  to  a single  class.  In  most  cases, 
however,  when  a new  contingency  arises,  the  ac- 
tions of  an  animal  are  not  immediately  effective ; 
it  appears  to  act  blindly,  with  many  fruitless 
efforts,  until,  by  accident,  as  it  appears,  the  right 
action  may  be  hit  upon,  after  a longer  or  shorter 
series  of  trials  or  essays.  If  the  animal  is  again 
placed  in  the  same  predicament,  it  does  not  at 
once  adopt  the  method  by  which  it  previously  suc- 
ceeded, but  acts  somewhat  less  at  random,  and 
usually  lights  upon  the  correct  action  in  a shorter 
time  or  with  fewer  trials ; ultimately,  all  unneces- 
sary and  inappropriate  acts  are  omitted,  and  the 
one  effective  action  is  immediately  ado])ted.  This 
has  been  termed  the  ‘ method  of  trial  and  error,’ 
and  under  its  formula  all  individual  learning,  in 
man  as  well  as  in  animals,  may  be  brought. 
Animal  species,  and  individuals  in  the  same 
species,  differ  in  the  time  or  number  of  trials  re- 
uired  to  learn  the  same  action,  in  the  number  of 
ifferent  actions  they  may  learn,  in  the  complexity 
of  situation  they  can  meet,  in  the  extent  to  which 
previous  experience  is  applied  in  new  contingencies, 
and  the  like.  Man’s  reason  is  itself  an  extension 
of  the  same  process,  and  there  are  close  appro.xi- 
mations  to  it  in  the  apes  and  other  higher  animals. 
But,  while  there  is  no  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  reason  and  intelligence,  instinct  and  in- 
telligence must  be  regarded  as  different  in  kind. 
They  are  not  alternatives  to  each  other,  or  different 
ways  of  achieving  the  same  end,  or  ‘ lower  ’ and 
‘ higher  ’ forms  of  action,  or  the  like.  Instincts 
provide  the  material  on  which  intelligence  builds  ; 
the  intelligence  of  an  animal  is  always  limited 
and  conditioned  by  its  structure  and  habits,  i.e.  its 
instincts ; intelligence  develops  progressively  as 
the  instincts  become  more  numerous  and  more 
complicated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  species  of  animal  which  has  instinct  only, 
without  intelligence,  i.e.  without  any  capacitj'  to 
learn  by  experience.  The  method  of  trial  and 
error  has  been  found,  by  Jennings  and  others,  as 
low  as  the  protozoa.  In  the  development  of  the 
individual  also,  instinct  and  intelligence  are  con- 
current from  the  beginning,  but  intelligence  is 
progressive,  while  instinct  is  stationary : hence 
in  the  adult  of  the  higher  animal  species,  and 
especially  in  man,  the  primitive  instincts  are  so 
buried  beneath  the  accretions  of  intelligence  that 
the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  them  is  apt  to 
be  ignored. 

3.  Analysis  of  intelligence. — What  are  the  men- 
tal qualities  involved  in  learning  by  experience? 
If  we  take  the  classical  instance  of  the  burnt  child 
dreading  the  fire,  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  first  and  the  later  experiences  of  the  situation. 
In  the  first  an  object  is  perceived,  which  the 
child  instinctively  feels  to  oe  pleasing,  and  the 
instinctive  reaction  of  grasping  results;  (his  is 
immediately  followed  in  the  supiiosed  ease  by  a 
strong  sensation  of  pain,  for  which  a vefiex  or  in- 
stinctive withdrawal  of  the  hand  is  provided.  If 
there  were  no  intelligence,  the  same  series  of  im- 
pressions and  acts  would  be  rei'eated  as  often  as 
the  situation  arose,  with  damaging  results.  How 
does  any  change  take  place  through  intelligence? 
The  simplest  assumption,  that  the  child  sees  the 
lire  to  be  the  cause  of  the  jiain,  and  a\  oids  it  in 
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consequence,  is  ruled  out  for  numberless  instances 
of  such  learning,  although  it  may  occasionally 
hold  for  a given  child  or  animal  in  a given  case. 
Let  us  su^jpose,  then,  that  on  the  second  experi- 
ence the  sight  of  the  fire  leads  as  before  to  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hand,  that  this  assoeiatively 
calls  up  in  memory  the  painful  sensation  of  the 
burn,  and  this  in  turn  the  actual  drawing  back  of 
hand  and  arm,  the  net  result  being  that,  if  the 
association  is  rapid,  the  hand  is  drawn  back  almost 
before  it  begins  to  move.  For  this  to  be  possible 
we  require  initial  sensitiveness  and  mobility,  re- 
tentiveness of  the  impression,  and  associative 
recall,  but  above  all  intensity  and  unity  of  atten- 
tion ; the  experience  must  have  been  appreciated 
as  a single  whole,  otherwise  the  associative  current 
would  not  run  from  ‘ fire  ’ to  ‘ grasp,’  from  ‘ grasp  ’ 
to  ‘ pain,’  etc.,  but  might  be  turned  off  at  ‘ grasp  ’ 
to  any  other  of  the  hundreds  of  grasping  experi- 
ences. This  comprehensiveness  of  attention  is  the 
essential  thing  in  intelligence ; on  it  depends  the 
number  of  trials  required  in  the  trial  and  error 
method  before  success  is  achieved ; on  it  dejiends 
also  the  transition  from  concrete  to  abstract  im- 
agery and  thought.  Abstraction  is  the  power  of 
neglecting  the  irrelevant  and  concentrating  on 
the  important  features  of  a situation,  whether  in 
perception,  in  memory,  or  in  thought,  i.e.  it  is  a 
process  of  attention.  In  its  turn,  attention  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  quickness  of  reaction,  and,  at  higher 
levels,  his  retentiveness  and  the  strength  of  his 
interests,  instinctive  or  acquired.  It  may  be  said, 
in  short,  that  the  intelligence  of  an  individual  is 
the  degree  of  his  ability  to  learn,  and  to  apply 
what  he  has  learned,  and  that  this  depends  on  his 
whole  mental  endowment.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd 
to  ask  whether  animals  have  ‘intelligence.’  If 
they  have  any  form  of  mental  experience — sensa- 
tion, e.y.,  and  no  one  denies  this  even  of  the  lowest 
— then  they  have  also  intelligence.  The  task  of 
comparative  psychology  is  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  intelligent  adaptation  in  difierent  animals 
and  in  the  child,  to  reconstruct  the  scheme  of 
mental  evolution  and  development,  parallel  to 
the  scheme  of  physical  evolution  and  development 
which  biology  already  has  within  its  grasp. 

4.  Special  problems. — How  complex  the  nature 
of  ‘ intelligence’  is  may  be  seen  by  a perusal  of  the 
literature,  already  extensive,  on  two  very  modern 
problems — that  of  ‘ formal  discipline,’  and  that  of 
‘ tests  of  intelligence.’  The  former  is  the  question 
whether  intelligence  is  a general  power,  which  can 
be  turned  at  will  from  one  subject  to  another ; 
whether  high  ability  in  one  sphere  is  or  tends  to 
be  accompanied  by  high  ability  in  other  spheres  ; 
whether  improvement  in  any  kind  of  mental  ability 
carries  with  it  improvement  in  other  and  different 
mental  abilities,  etc.  ; the  probability  being  that 
intelligence  is  almost  as  specialized  as  memory, 
that  ability  in  one  subject  gives  no  ground  for 
inferring  ability  even  in  a closely  similar  subject, 
and  that  improvement  in  one  subject  carries  with 
it  improved  ability  in  others  only  so  far  as  these 
others  involve  the  same  forms  of  perception,  atten- 
tion, etc.  The  second  problem  is  that  of  finding  a 
scientific  and  tractable  substitute  for  the  teacher’s 
or  doctor’s  rough  classification  (.and  rougher  tests) 
of  children  in  regard  to  their  intelligence— ‘bright,’ 

‘ average,’  ‘ poor,’  ‘ dull,’  ‘ backward,’  ‘ defective,’ 

‘ feeble-minded,’  etc.  What  is  generally  agreed 
upon  is  that  the  most  objective  classification  of 
children  is  by  a comparison  of  the  ‘ mental  ’ with 
the  ‘ physical  ’ age  ; that  for  this  an  average  mental 
ability  for  each  physical  age  must  be  determinable ; 
that  the  tests  used  in  fixing  the  average,  and  in 
proving  each  child,  must  be  of  several  kinds  for 
each  age,  and  must  be  graded  for  different  ages. 


more  difficult  as  the  age  is  higher.  But  sex,  social 
rank  of  family,  school  training,  race,  country,  and 
many  other  factors  are  found  to  interfere  with  the 
projected  average  or  standard,  and  experimenters 
are  still  far  from  united  in  agreement  upon  the 
tests  suitable  for  each  age. 

Liteeatcre. — G.  J.  Romanes,  Animal  InteUigence^,  London, 
1895  (Ist  ed.  1882);  J.  Lubbock,  Anls,  Dun,  and  M'aspti*,  do. 
1893  (1st  ed.  1882);  G.  J.  Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in  Ani- 
mals, do.  1883;  j.  Lubbock,  Senses  ...  of  Animals,  do. 
1885;  W.  Wundt,  Leclureson  numan  and  Animal  Psycholnijy, 
Eng.  tr.,do.  1894;  E.  L.  Thorndike,  .47nm<i(  Intelligenu,  New 
York,  1911  (Ist  ed.l89y;  C.  lAoyiMoigasi,  Animal  Behaviour, 
London,  1900 ; L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Mind  in  Evolution,  do.  1901 ; 
E.  Wasmann,  Instinct  und  Inlelligem  im  Thierreichl,  Frei- 
burg, 1899,  Eng.  tr.,  St.  Louis,  1903;  H.  S.  Jennings,  Be- 
havior of  the  Lower  Organisms,  New  York,  1906 ; G.  Boffn, 
La  Naissance  de  I'inUlligenu,  Paris,  1909  ; H.  Pidron,  L'Eoo- 
Intion  de  la  mSmoire,  do.  1910 ; Margaret  F.  Washburn, 
The  Animal  Mind,  New  York,  1908  (containing  an  ample  biblio- 
graphy on  animal  psychology). 

On  the  questions  of  general  intelligence,  formal  discipline, 
transfer  of  improvement,  etc.  : E.  L.  Thorndike,  Educational 
J’sycholog]/^,  New  York,  1910;  papers  b.v  W.  H.  Winch,  B. 
Hart  and  C.  Spearman,  W.  S.  Sleight,  and  others  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Psychology,  London,  190811.  ; and  S.  S. 
Colvin,  The  Learning  Proeess,  New  York,  1912,  chs.  14-10. 

On  tests  of  intelligence,  papers  by  A.  Binet  and  T.  Simon, 
in  Annie  psychologiqtw,  Paris,  1905,  1908,  1911,  etc.  ; a sum- 
mary of  the  present  state  of  the  problem,  with  an  account  of 
the  literature,  in  E.  Meumann,  Archivf.  d.  gesamte  Psychol., 
xxUi.-xxv.  (Leipzig,  1912).  J.  L.  McInTYRE. 

INTEMPERANCE.— See  Drunkenness. 

INTENTION  (Theological). — A sacrament  in- 
volves some  action  of  a minister,  having  a special 
sigTiiticance  ; and,  since  the  significance  of  a human 
action  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  performed,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  the 
progress  of  theology  a question  should  be  raised 
whether  a proper  intention  in  the  minister  is  requi- 
site for  the  spiritual  validity  of  a sacrament ; if 
so,  the  nature  of  that  intention  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  this  question  has  been 
generally  avoided  ; a sacrament  is  regarded  as  an 
act  of  the  Church  at  large ; the  irpbdeais  of  which 
theologians  speak  is  the  purpose  or  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  appointed  rite,  and  the  minister’s  only 
function  is  to  exhibit  that  rite  integrally.  This 
applies  even  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  in 
which,  since  it  consists  materially  in  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties,  there  is  special  room, 
because  of  the  nature  of  a contract,  for  inquiry 
into  their  intention  and  the  genuineness  of  their 
consent.  Some  systems  of  law  wUl  annul  a mar- 
riage on  the  ground  of  defective  consent,  even 
when  all  formalities  have  been  ostensibly  fulfilled  ; 
but  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Eastern  Church  allows 
no  such  objection  to  be  raised  against  a marriage 
publicly  contracted  with  the  blessing  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Western  Church,  however,  a different 
theory  and  practice  followed  upon  the  final  rejec- 
tion of  St.  Cyprian’s  teaching  about  the  baptism 
of  heretics.  When  it  was  admitted  that  baptism 
administered  by  persons  separated  from  the  Church 
was  possibly  valid,  the  sacrament  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  exclusively  as  a public  act  of  the 
Church.  It  was  then  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
a particular  baptism  was  valid.  The  Easterns 
evade  the  difficulty  by  accepting  such  baptism 
KUT  olKovogiav,  in  which  case  the  consent  of  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  supply  whatever  may  have 
been  lacking;  but  the  trend  of  Western  theology 
and  practice  has  always  been  to  treat  such  baptism 
as  absolutely  valid  if  the  necessary  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  or  otherwise  as  absolutely  invalid.  In- 
quiry into  the  conditions  of  validity  was,  therefore, 
necessary,  and  the  practice  of  such  inquiry  spread 
from  baptism  to  other  sacraments. 

In  his  de  Baptismo  (vii.  53),  Augustine  con- 
siders several  questions  about  the  animus  with 
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which  baptism  is  received  as  affecting  the  validity 
of  the  sacrament ; and  more  incidentally,  as  though 
of  less  importance,  he  considers  the  animus  of 
the  minister  : ‘ Quid  enim  pi-osit  animus  veraciter 
dantis  fallaciter  accipienti  non  video.’  Taking  the 
case  where  both  alike  ‘ fallaciter  agunt  in  ipsa  imi- 
tate catholica,’ he  asks  ; ‘An  plus  valent  ad  con- 
firmandum  sacramentum  illi  veraces  inter  quos 
agitur,  quam  ad  frustrandum  illi  fallaces  a quibus 
agitur,  et  in  quibus  agitur  ? ’ In  reply,  he  appeals 
to  the  practice  of  the  Church  : ‘ Si  postea  prodatur, 
nemo  repetit,  sed  aut  excommunicando  punitur 
ilia  simulatio  aut  poenitendo  sanatur.’  His  own 
opinion  he  was  unwilling  to  give  where  there  was 
no  express  conciliar  decision ; but  in  council  lie 
would  be  disposed  to  support  the  proposition  : 
‘ Habere  eos  baptismum  qui  ubicunque  et  a qui- 
buscunque  illud  verbis  evangelicis  consecratum 
sine  sua  simulatione  et  cum  aliqua  fide  accepis- 
sent.’  This  seems  to  exclude  the  notion  that  the 
animus  dantis  can  affect  the  integrity  of  the  sacra- 
ment ; only  the  simulatio  of  the  recipient  or  his 
complete  lack  of  faith  can  mar  it  if  administered 
in  due  form  verbis  evangelicis. 

The  general  acceptance  ol  this  judgment  is  proved  by  the 
probably  fictitious  story  ol  the  actor  Genesius,  baptized  in 
mockery  on  the  stage.  Augustine  (Jtoe.  eit.)  glances  at  the 
currency  of  such  stories,  and  sliows  a curious  reluctance  to 
give  any  opinion  on  the  case  ‘ ubi  totum  ludicre  et  mimice  et 
loculariter  ageretur.’  The  story  told  by  Sozomen  (ii.  17)  ol 
Athanasius  baptizing  boys  in  play  is  less  to  the  point,  since  it 
is  implied  that  the  children,  though  in  play,  had  a more  or 
less  serious  intention  ol  doing  what  they  had  seen  done  in  the 
Church. 

The  judgment  of  Augustine  long  prevailed. 
Nicholas  I.  (858-07  ; Besp.  ad  Bulg.  104)  ruled  that 
persons  reported  to  have  been  baptized  by  a Jew, 

‘ si  in  nomine  sanctae  Trinitatis  vel  tantum  in 
Christi  nomine  . . . baptizati  sunt,’  are  validly 
baptized,  no  question  being  raised  about  the  inten- 
tion of  the  minister.  It  should  be  observed  that 
he  presses  (cap.  3)  the  necessity  of  consensiis  for  a 
valid  marriage,  but  without  any  indication  that  he 
would  allow  the  intention  underlying  a publicly 
expressed  consent  to  be  called  in  question.  In  the 
early  scholastics  of  the  12th  cent,  a contrary  opinion 
appears.  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  {Summ.  Sent.  v.  9) 
requires  ‘ ut  forma  sacramenti  servetur  et  intentio 
illud  celebrandi habeatur.’  Peter  Lombard  (iv.  6.  5) 
follows  him,  and  the  great  vogue  of  the  Lihri  Sen- 
tentiarum  made  the  doctrine  dominant.  The 
nature  of  the  requisite  intention,  however,  was 
not  yet  defined.  William  of  Auxerre  {In  iv.  Sent. 
iv.  7)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  the 

hrase  ‘ intentio  faciendi  quod  facit  ecclesia.’  Al- 

ertus  Magnus  (In  iv.  Sent.  iv.  6.  11)  limited  this 
by  adding  ‘licet  non  credat  hoc  aliquid  valere.’ 
He  held  that  the  intention  of  performing  the  rite 
of  the  Church,  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
form,  is  sufficient,  even  if  the  minister  does  not 
believe  the  rite  to  have  any  spiritual  efi'ect ; and 
he  used  this  to  meet  the  objection  that  the  minis- 
ter might  maliciously  withhold  his  intention,  and 
so  invalidate  the  sacrament.  Sinibaldo  Fieschi, 
afterwards  Innocent  iv.,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Decretals  (iii.  42.  2),  went  further : 

' Non  est  necesae  quod  baptizans  . . . gerat  in  mente  lacere 
quod  lacit  eccleaia,  imo  si  confcrarium  gereret  in  raente,  so.  non 
lacere  quod  lacit  ecclesia,  sed  tamen  laoit  quia  lormam  servat, 
nihilominus  baptizatus  est,  dummodo  baptizare  intendat  . . . 
licet  non  credat  ipaum  posse  aliquid  operari.’ 

He  denied  that  specialis  intentio  was  necessary, 
and  this  was  the  intention  to  produce  the  effect  of 
the  sacrament,  as  the  Compend.  theol.  veritatis, 
doubtfully  attributed  to  Innocent  V.,  has  it(vi.  9) : 
‘ ut  iste  baptizandus  mundetur.  ’ Thomas  Aquinas, 
however,  stitt'ened  the  requirement,  saying  (Opusc. 
iv.  de  Sacrum. ) : ‘ Si  minister  sacramenti  non  in- 
tendit  sacramentum  conficere,  non  perficitur  sacra- 
mentum,’ and  strengthening  the  current  formula 
into  ‘intentio  conferendi  et  faciendi  quod  facit 


eccle.sia.’  Elsewhere  he  further  defines  the  pur- 
port of  tlie  intention  ; Christ  is  the  ‘ principal 
agent’  in  the  sacramental  action,  and  the  mini -ter 
mu.st  act  as  the  representative  of  Christ ; therefore 
‘ requiritur  eius  intentio  qua  se  subiiciat  jirincifiali 
agenti,  ut  scilicet  intendat  facere  quod  facit  ChrLs- 
tus  et  ecclesia.’  But  to  the  objection  that  all  cer- 
tainty about  the  sacrament  is  thus  destroyed,  since 
no  man’s  intention  can  be  known,  he  replies  : 

‘ Minister  sacramenti  agit  in  persona  totius  ecclesiae,  cuius 
est  minister ; in  verbis  autem,  quae  prolert,  expriniitur  intentio 
ecclesiae,  quae  suflicit  ad  perlectionem  sacramenti,  nisi  con- 
trariura  exterius  exprimatur  ex  parte  ministri  vel  recipientis 
sacramentum  ’ (Summa  Theol.  iii.  64.  8). 

This  seems  to  deprive  of  all  importance  what  he 
calls  mentalis  intentio,  and  we  are  back  at  the 
position  of  Augustine,  except  tliat  a contrary 
intention  openly  expressed  by  the  minister  would 
invalidate  the  sacrament.  A merely  defective  in- 
tention would  do  no  harm  ; it  must  be  positive 
and  avowed.  A iocosa  intentio,  however,  ‘cum 
aliejuis  non  intendit  sacramentum  conferre,  sed 
derisorie  aliquid  agere,’  makes  no  sacrament ; lie 
adds,  ‘ praecipue  quando  suam  intentionem  exterius 
manifestat’  (ib.  10).  The  case  in  view  is  clearly 
a mimic  representation.  These  same  conclusions, 
supported  by  the  similar  teacliing  of  Bonaventura, 
became  dominant  in  the  schools  until  the  Kith 
century. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scholastic  doctrine  was 
finding  its  ivay  into  dogmatic  decrees.  In  the 
profession  of  faith  imposed  by  Innocent  III.  on 
converted  Waldensiaiis,  it  is  said  that  for  a valid 
Eucharist  is  required  ‘fidelis  intentio  proferentis’ 
(Denzinger,  Enchiridion^^ , Freiburg,  1911,  no.  424). 
In  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  4th  Lateraii, 
cap.  i.,  where  something  of  the  kind  might  be 
expected,  there  is  nothing.  At  the  Council  of 
Florence,  Eugenius  iv.,  in  liLs  Deer,  pro  Armcnis, 
adopted  the  language  of  the  Opusc.  iv.  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  almost  intact,  for  this  as  for  other  matter.-;. 

Luther  made  a brief  and  contemptuous  reference 
to  the  Scholastic  doctrine  in  the  treatise  de  Bab. 
Capt.  (ch.  ‘ de  Sacr.  Baptismi  ’),  citing  the  ‘ ex- 
emplum  de  quodam  miiuo  per  iocum  haptizato.  ’ 
Maintaining  the  position  that  the  sacraments  oper- 
ate as  visible  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  rousing  faith 
in  the  recipient,  so  that  ‘ non  in  conferentis  tantum 
quantum  in  suscipientis  fide  vel  usu  sita  est  virtus 
baptism!,’  he  brushed  aside  the  whole  discussion 
about  the  intention  of  the  minister.  His  bold 
treatment  of  iocosa  intentio  had  a large  place  in 
subsequent  controversy,  but  as  used  by  adversaries 
rather  than  as  developed  by  his  followers.  One  of 
the  propositions  extracted  from  his  writings  for 
condemnation  by  Leo  x.  was  : ‘ Si  per  imiiossibile 
confessus  non  esset  contritus,  aut  sacerdos  non 
serio,  sed  ioco  absolveret ; si  tamen  credat  se  abso- 
lutum,  verissime  est  absolutus.’  The  silence  on 
this  head  of  the  Augustana,  and  of  the  Saxon 
Confession  presented  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  is 
significant.  The  Gonf.  Helvetica  (ch.  xix.  sect. 
11),  however,  expressly  excludes  from  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  a valid  sacrament  administration 
‘ a consecrato,  et  qui  habeat  intentionem  conse- 
crandi.’  Calvin’s  austere  conception  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sacraments  as  exclusively  divine,  and 
resting  on  the  eternal  decrees,  left  no  room  for  any 
effect  to  flow  from  the  intention  of  the  minister. 

Ambrosius  Catharinus,  in  a treatise  de  Inf. 
Ministr.  Sacr.,  re-stated  the  Scholastic  doctrine 
with  an  important  difference.  Maint.aining  with 
Thomas  Aquinas  that  the  requisite  intention  is 
secured  positively  by  the  serious  use  of  the  ex- 
ternal forms  appointed  in  the  Church,  he  denied 
that  the  minister  could  by  any  individual  intention 
of  his  own,  however  contradictory,  destroy  the 
effect  of  those  forms.  Thus  he  excluded  from 
validity  only  a mimic  or  derisory  representation 
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of  a sacrament ; the  only  intention  required  of 
the  minister  is  the  intention  seriously  to  use  the 
appointed  rite.  Pallavicmo  (ix.  6)  asserts  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  repudiate  this  teach- 
ing, though  the  language  of  sess.  xiv.  G,  denying 
the  effect  of  absolution,  ‘ si . . . sacerdoti  animus 
serio  agendi  et  vcre  absolvendi  desit,’  seems  to  look 
that  way.  In  sess.  vii.  can.  11,  the  Council  con- 
demned the  opinion,  ‘ non  requiri  intentionem  sal- 
tern faciendi  quod  facit  ecclesia,’  without  further 
specification.  The  opinion  of  Catharinus,  however, 
carried  little  weight ; the  contrary  opinion,  exag- 
gerated by  controversy  so  as  to  lay  additional  stress 
on  the  internal  intention  of  the  minister,  had  more 
vogue,  running  at  length  to  its  extreme  statement 
in  the  words  of  J.  B.  Franzelin  {de  Sacr.  in  Gen., 
ed.  1888,  p.  225) : 

‘ Minister  extrinsecus  simulaiis  etiam  iocum,  adhibendo  tamen 
legitimam  inateriam  et  fomiam  cum  interna  intentione^  sacra- 
mentum  conficeret.’ 

Controversy  turned  chiefly  on  this  point,  it  being 
said  that  the  sacraments  were  thus  robbed  of  all 
assurance.  Jewel,  in  his  Reply  to  Harding  (Parker 
Soc.,  i.  [Cambridge,  1845]  139),  used  a phrase  which 
became  classic : 

‘ This  is  the  very  dungeon  of  uncertainty.  The  heart  of  man 
is  unsearchable.  If  we  stay  upon  the  intention  of  a mortal  man, 
we  may  stand  in  doubt  of  our  own  baptism.’ 

Hooker  (v.  58)  fell  back  upon  the  position  of 
Thomas,  quoting,  however,  by  preference  the 
canonist  Lancelot : 

‘ The  knovTi  intent  of  the  Church  generally  doth  suffice,  and, 
where  the  contrary  is  not  manifest,  we  may  presume  that  he 
which  outwardly  doth  the  work,  hath  inwardly  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  of  God.’ 

The  peril  indicated  by  Jewel  compelled  defenders 
of  the  doctrine  to  diminish  their  demands ; and 
Bellarmine  (c?e  Sacr.  in  Gen.  i.  27)  said  almost  the 
last  word  on  this  side  : 

‘ Non  est  opus  intendere  quod  facit  ecclesia  Roinana,  sed 
quod  facit  vera  ecclesia,  quaecumque  ilia  sit,  vel  quod  Christus 
instituit,  vel  quod  faciunt  Christiani.’ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  teaching 
of  Catharinus  was  once  more  brought  up.  There 
were  stories  current  of  a priest  who  declared  that 
he  had  habitually  perverted  his  interior  intention 
when  baptizing,  and  of  a bishop  who  had  done  the 
same  when  ordaining,  and  relief  was  sought  from 
the  implied  consequences.  This  relief  was  denied 
by  a decree  of  Alexander  viil.  in  1690,  condemning 
among  others  the  proposition  : 

‘ Valet  baptismus  collatus  a ministro,  qui  omnem  ritum  exter- 
num formamque  baptizandi  observat,  intus  vero  in  corde  suo 
apud  se  resolvit : Non  intendo  quod  facit  ecclesia.’ 

This  authoritative  locking  of  the  ‘dungeon  of 
uncertainty’  was  resisted  by  some  Thomist  theo- 
logians, notably  by  J.  H.  (Ambrosii  Catharini 
Vindicioe,  Patavium,  1727) ; but  the  more  exigent 
teaching  prevailed,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Benedict  XIV.  and  the  Jesuit  schools,  until  recent 
times.  Thomism  revived  under  the  encouragement 
of  Leo  XIII. , and  in  his  bull  Apostolicoe  Curas  that 
pontifl  laid  down  a principle  which  in  practical  effect 
differs  little  from  that  of  Catharinus  : 

‘ De  mente  vel  intentione,  utpote  quae  per  se  quiddain  est 
interius,  ecclesia  non  iudicat:  at  quatenus  extra  proditur, 
iudicare  de  ea  debet.  lamvero  cum  quis  ad  sacramentum 
conficiendum  et  conferendum  materiam  formamque  debitam 
serio  ac  rite  adhibuit,  eo  ipso  censetur  id  nimirum  facere 
intendisse  quod  facit  ecclesia.’ 

This  seems  to  bring  the  authentic  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Church  exactly  into  line  with  that  of 
Hooker  (see  above),  and  the  conclusion  may  be  held 
judicious. 

Literature.  — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
article.  T.  A.  LaCEY. 

INTERCESSION.  — i.  Connotation  of  the 
term. — The  word  is  now  usually  restricted  in  its 
application  to  (a)  pleading  for  others,  as  when  a 
favour  is  asked  for  another  from  a fellowman  ; 
(6)  praying  for  others,  as  when  blessings  are 
sought  for  another  from  God.  "When  it  is  used 


of  the  intercession  of  Christ,  it  has  a wider  sig- 
nificance, and  expresses  the  more  general  idea  of 
(c)  acting  for  others. 

On  the  varying  connotation  of  ‘intercession’ 
light  is  cast  by  its  derivation  and  by  the  history 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  of  which  it  is  the 
translation. 

(1)  Intercessio  (inter,  ‘lietwcen,’  and  cedere,  ‘to 
pass’  or  ‘to  go’)  denotes  (a)  a passing  between, 
as,  e.g.,  an  intervening  period  of  time.  Hence,  in 
16th  and  17tli  cent,  writers  ‘intercession’  is  equi- 
valent to  ‘intercessation’ — a meaning  now  obsolete. 
Latimer  could  write:  ‘We  must  call  upon  God 
without  intercession’  (OED  v.  386);  (b)  a going 
between,  as,  e.g.,  the  intervention  of  a mediatoi- 
who  strives  to  reconcile  tliose  who  are  at  variance. 
The  functions  of  a go-between  may,  liowever,  differ 
greatly.  The  right  of  veto  acquiii-d  by  the  !^man 
tribunes  of  the  people  was  known  a.s  intercessio. 
These  tribunes  could  forbid  the  carrying  out  lioth 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  senatus,  or  deliberative 
assembly,  and  of  the  decrees  of  the  comitia,  or 
legislative  assembly.  Referring  to  a statute  which 
the  senators  coul^  not  oppose  by  argument,  C. 
)Merivale  says : ‘ They  gained  one  of  the  tribunes 
to  intercede  against  it°  (Fall  of  the  llomnn  He- 
public,  London,  1853,  viii.  216).  The  connexion 
of  thought  must,  therefore,  determine  whether  the 
intervention  is  for  or  against.  But  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  tendency  to  limit  the  meaning  of  ‘ inter- 
cession’ to  an  appeal  for  a favour  that  in  Ro  li- 
the RV  reads  ‘ how  he  [Elijah]  pleadeth  with  God 
against  Israel,’  instead  of  ‘how  he  maketh  inter- 
cession,’ etc.  (AV). 

(2)  In  the  NT  ‘ intercession  ’ is  once  (1  Ti  2’)  the 
translation  of  tyreulis,  which  is  also  once  (1  Ti  4“) 
rendered  ‘ prayer.’  The  corresponding  verb  (ivrvy- 
xireiv,  ‘to  fall  in  with,’  ‘to  have  an  interview 
with’)  is  four  times  translated  ‘to  make  inter- 
cession’ (Ro  8^' He  7^).  In  Ro  IP  the 
rendering  is  ‘to  plead  with,’  and  in  Ac  25-'’  ‘to 
make  suit  to.’  In  his  note  on  the  last  cited  pas- 
sage, F.  Field  (Xotes  on  the  Translation  of  ths 
NT,  Cambridge,  1899,  p.  140  f.)  gives  quotations 
from  Greek  writers  which  show  that  frequently 
the  idea  of  a personal  interview  seems  to  be  re- 
quired. In  2 IMac  4®  the  RV  ‘ at  an  audience  ’ is 
an  improvement  upon  the  AV  ‘ by  intercession,’ 
for  the  reference  is  to  ‘a  confidential  inteiwiew, 
face  to  face,  between  Jason  and  Antiochus’  (cf. 
R.  C.  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  A’T^^  London, 
1890,  p.  190).  The  root  idea  of  tyreufis  is,  there- 
fore, not  prayer  for  others,  but  familiar  intercourse 
such  as  obtains  when  confidential  relationships  are 
established,  as  between  parent  and  child.  In  1 Ti 
4®  ‘ prayer  ’ is  the  only  possible  translation,  but  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  in  EV  ‘intercession’ is 
found  (Jer  27^®  36“)when  the  petition  has  no  refer- 
ence to  another’s  benefit.  It  is  by  a natural  and 
suggestive  transition  of  thought  that  ferev^is,  which 
means  prayer  regarded  as  personal  communion, 
familiar  heart  converse,  should  come  to  signify 
prayer  regarded  as  supplication  for  others.  The 
expression  of  this  aspect  of  prayer  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  this  word;  it  is  often  represented  by 
adding  qualifying  clauses  to  one  or  other  of  the 
synonyms  for  prayer. 

(3)  In  the  OT  the  subject  of  ‘ intercession  ’ has 
great  prominence,  though  the  English  word  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  EV.  (a)  The  Hebrew  verb  I’is 
is  translated  ‘ to  make  intercession’  in  Jer  7'®  27*® 
36^,  Is  53*^,  and  the  corresponding  noun  is  rendered 
‘intercessor’  in  Is  59*®.  This  verb  is  closely  re- 
lated in  meaning  to  evTiryxo-veiv  and  signifies  ‘ to 
encounter,’  hence  ‘ to  encounter  with  a request.’ 
In  two  passages  the  context  makes  it  plain  that 
the  meaning  is  ‘ to  pray  for  others  ’ (on  Jer  27*® 
36®®,  cf.  (2)  above).  In  Jer  7*®  ‘pray  not  for  this 
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people’  is  parallel  to,  and  synonymous  with, 
‘ neither  make  intercession  to  me  ’ ; in  Is  53'^  a 
defining  clause  is  added  : ‘ he  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.’  {b)  The  Hebrew  verb  most 
frequently  employed  to  express  the  idea  of  prayer 
for  others  is  ‘to  intervene.’  Typical  ex- 

amples of  its  use  are  found  in  passages  referring  to 
the  prayer  of  Abraham  for  Abimelech  (Gn  20’- 
of  Moses  for  Aaron  (Dt  9“),  of  Moses  for  the  people 
(Dt  9^®),  and  of  Job  for  his  friends  (Job  42“).  (c) 

Another  verb  which  sometimes  expresses  the  same 
idea  is  inj;.  Ey  most  modern  lexicographers  it  is 
connected  with  an  Arabic  root  signifying  ‘ to  sacri- 
fice,’ and  its  earliest  associations  are  with  sacred 
rites.  The  usual  rendering  is  ‘ to  entreat,’  and 
often  the  entreaty  is  for  others.  In  Ex  8®'-  9^ 

10*’  this  verb  is  six  times  used  of  the  ju  ayers  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  for  Pharaoh  ; in  Gn  25’*  it  refers 
to  Isaac’s  prayer  for  his  wife,  and  in  2 S 24’®  to 
David’s  prayer  for  Israel. 

2.  Intercessory  prayer. — When  ‘ intercession  ’ is 
defined  as  prayer  for  others,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the 
objections  raised  against  prayer  in  general  apjjly 
to  intercessory  prayer.  Indeed,  the  mystery  whicli 
attaches  to  prayer  of  all  kinds  reaches  its  climax 
in  prayer  for  another’s  blessing  (cf.  art.  Prayer). 
But  the  efficacy  of  intercession  has  been  generally 
admitted  by  theists.  Such  controversy  as  existed 
in  pre-Christian  times  was  rather  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  gods  than  as  to  the  propriety  of  invoking 
their  aid. 

‘ We  may  not  say  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  was  admitted  hy 
all  ancient  Theists,  but  it  does  seem  that  this  doctrine  was  not 
denied  by  any  whose  theology  rendered  its  admission  possible  ’ 
(J.  H.  Jellett,  2'Ac  Efficacy  of  Prayer  [Donnellan  Lectures], 
Dublin,  1878,  p.  xxi). 

It  is  held  to  be  a redxictio  ad  absurdum  of 
Epicureanism  that  it  rendered  prayer  nugatory 
(cf.  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  44).  In  Origen’s 
treatise  on  Prayer  (i.  18611’.,  Benedictine  ed.)  tlie 
denial  of  the  eificacy  of  prayer  by  later  sceptics 
is  represented  as  ‘a  necessary  result  of  their  funda- 
mental principles.’  In  all  ages  men  who  have  had 
knowledge  of  God  have  regarded  it  as  a reasonable 
inference  that  to  Him  they  might  ‘ lift  hands  of 
prayer  both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 
them  friend’  (Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur).  In  this 
respect  systems  of  religion  agree,  notwithstanding 
differences  in  many  important  particulars. 

‘ Pra3'er  is,  and  has  ever  been,  an  element  of  every  system  of 
Theism — of  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  no  less 
than  of  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews — of  the  religious  systems  of 
Zoroaster  and  of  Mahomet  no  less  than  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  The  spirit  of  prayer  breathes  through  the  hymns  to 
Indra  and  Varuna  no  less  really  than  through  the  Psalms  of 
David’  (Jellett,  87 f.). 

The  conception  of  intercessory  prayer,  like  the 
idea  of  pr.ayer  in  general,  presupposes  not  only  ii 
doctrine  of  God,  but  also  a doctrine  of  man  and  of 
his  relation  to  his  fellowmen.  Tliat  relation  is 
best  described  by  the  word  ‘ solidarity.’  An  inter- 
cessor is  one  with  those  for  whom  lie  pleads,  and 
yet  he  differs  from  them  in  that  lie  is  nearer  to 
God.  The  qualification  for  the  work  of  intercession 
is  twofold. 

‘The  more  eminent  the  g;reat  heroes  of  the  Bible  are  for 
holiness  of  life,  the  more  intensely  do  they  realise  their  oneness 
with  the  people  whose  pastors  and  priests  they  are,  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  their  nation’s  transgressions  and 
sins  * (Bersier,  Solidarity  of  Hamanity^  quoted  by  D.  W.  Simon, 
The  Redemption  of  A/an  2,  London,  1906,  p.  834). 

To  make  intercession  for  the  nation  was  alike 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  priests  of  Israel. 
Only  once  during  a priest’s  lifetime  coulil  it  fall 
to  his  lot  to  enter  the  holy  place  as  intercessor  for 
the  people.  The  incense  he  offered  there  was  the 
symbol  of  Israel’s  pr.ayors  pre.sented  with  his  own 
(Ex  40”,  Lk  P;  cf.  Ps  141*,  Rev  5“  7“'-).  Once  a 
year  also  the  high  priest  exercised  tlie  highest 
function  of  his  office  when  ho  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies  ; having  first  made  atonement  for  his 


own  sins,  he  became  the  people’s  representative, 
and  in  him  the  entire  nation  had  access  to  God 
(Lv  16'®). 

In  the  history  of  I.srael  it  i.>  the  prophets  who 
most  frequently  act  as  intercessors.  5lo.ses,  Aaron, 
and  Samuel  are  singled  out  as  pre-eminent  in  this 
regard  (Ps  99®,  .Ter  15').  So  intense  was  Samuel’s 
sense  of  obligation  that  he  described  neglect  of 
the  duty  of  praying  for  others  as  ‘sin  against  the 
Lord’  (1  S 12’®).  ‘Pray  for  us’  was  the  request 
made  to  Jeremiah  by  Zedekiah  (Jer  37®),  and  again 
by  ‘all  the  people’  (Jer  42’). 

‘ Practically  all  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  OT  are  offered 
either  by  prophets  or  by  men — such  as  Abrahr.ni  --id  Job— 
whom  later  ages  idealized  as  prophets.'  As  a rule  their  inter- 
cessions were  for  the  nation  they  loved,  but  o«  asionally  the 
petitions  have  a wider  range.  ‘ Jeremiah,  for  t-ximple,  urge-^ 
the  exiles  [Jer  29?]  U)  pray  to  Jeho-  .th  for  Babylon  .nd  to  seek 
her  welfare  . . . and  Darius,  in  his  decree  (Ect  6*  i,  d-  -ires  th* 
prayers  of  the  Jews  for  himself  and  hit  dynoj/*.  ’(J.  E.  Mt  1 .tdyen, 
The  Prayers  of  the  BibU^  London,  190(/,  p.  ff.). 

Intercessory  prayer  has  the  sanction  of  our 
Lord’s  example  during  His  earthly  ministry.  He 
‘continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God’  before 
selecting  the  twelve  Apostles  (Lk  6'’).  That  His 
lirayer  included  intercessions  is  a reasonable  in- 
ference, as  well  from  His  petitions  for  His  disciples 
on  the  eve  of  His  departure  from  the  world  as  from 
His  supplication  for  Peter  in  anticipation  of  the 
hour  when  that  disciple’s  faith  would  be  sifted 
(Lk  22”).  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  His  words  of 
thanksgiving  for  praj'er  heard  and  answered, 
according  to  the  Father’s  wont,  ])oint  to  a habit 
of  intercession  (.In  IH'*-),  such  as  niake.s  it  natural 
for  Him  to  use  almost  His  latest  breath  in  pr.aying 
for  His  enemies  (Lk  23®*).  The  command,  ‘ Pray 
for  them  that  desnitefully  use  you’  (Lk  6’®),  fall.' 
from  His  lips  with  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  l.ord  who  could  say  of  this  grace,  ns  of  all 
others,  ‘ 1 have  given  you  an  example  that  ye 
should  do  as  I have  done’  (Jn  13'®).  The  true  spirit 
of  intercession  breathes  in  the  jiattern  prayer  (Mt 
fi"'*'').  Our  Lord  teaches  His  disciples  that  they 

‘should  not  pray  as  atomistic  individuals,  not  “singly,”  but 
as  members  of  human  society,  of  the  bvlieving  Church,  of  the 
kingdom’  (H.  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics^  i.  [/ncfitn'dtia/J, 
Edinburgh,  I8S1,  p.  ISO). 

T.  von  Placring  rij;htly  linds  a sullicient  warrant 
for  intercession  in  the  'Our  Father’  of  the  Lord’s 
I’rayer : 

‘“Our”  and  “ us”  instead  of  the  natural  “my”  and  “me” 
is  for  the  Christian  a really  natural  utterance.  This  faith  in 
the  Father,  cannot  exist  without  love  to  the  brethren,  both 
to  those  who  really  are  so  and  to  tliose  who  may  presently 
become  so.  . . . Love  would  not  be  Christian  love  if  it  were 
not  true  of  it,  “I  am  responsible  in  God’s  sight  for  my  love.” 
When  intercessory  prayer  is  taken  in  this  obvious  way,  the 
objection  need  not  arise  , . . that  intercession  is  an 'inter- 
ference with  our  neigliboms'  freedom  and  with  God's  arrange- 
ments. The  Christian  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  wliioh  it 
is  the  purpose  of  its  Creator  and  Builder  to  build  by  earthly 
means,  transcends  these  objections.  The  tAsk  of  each  co- 
worker  with  God  (1  Co  32)  is  to  be  faithful  in  the  exercise  of 
his  influence  on  others  outside,  and  in  his  intercession  as 
the  motive  power  of  liis  work  for  them.  And  both  are  done 
in  humility’  {The  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1909,  p.  2SS). 

St.  Paul  has  the  mind  of  Christ  when  he  exhorts, 
‘first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men  ’ (1  Ti  2'). 
The  obligation  to  pray  for  others  does  not,  how- 
ever, depend  upon  the  single  word  ‘ intercessions.’ 
If  tyreti^eis  be  translated  ‘ petitions,’  the  clause 
‘for  all  men’  still  qualifies  tlio  four  synonyms 
for  prayer.  IManifold  as  are  the  kinds  of  prayer, 
all  men  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  them.  The 
prayers  of  St.  Paul  for  his  coin  erts  are  the  fervent 
outpourings  of  a heart  that  longed  to  share  with 
others  the  fullness  of  the  blessings  of  the  gosi<el 
of  Christ.  Surprise  has  been  ex]uessed  at  the 
absence  from  Ins  Epistles  of  allusions  to  prayer  for 
the  heathen  ; the  ox]ilanation  is  that 
‘ Such  prayers  arc  really  involved  in  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  the  gospel  and  in  his  requests  for  the  similar  prayers  of 
others ’(McFadyen,  ]>.  153). 
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not  at  first  arise,  liut  all  these  three  classes  of 
intercession  are  found  in  the  4th  century. 

[a)  The  diptyrhs  and  their  predecessors. — In  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord  the  priest,  chief  deacon,  and 
readers,  at  some  time  not  stated,  .sit  in  a siiecial 
place  to  write  down  the 

• names  of  the  offerers  of  tlie  oblations  and  of  those  for  whom 
they  have  offered  them,  so  that,  when  the  holy  things  are 
offered  hy  the  bishop  [i.c.  at  the  Eucharist],  the  reader  or  chief 
deacon  may  name  them  by  way  of  commemoration,  which  the 
priests  and  people  offer  for  them  with  supplication  ’ (i.  19). 

In  other  words,  the  names  of  those  who  made 
offerings,  and  those  for  whom  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  were  asked,  were  ‘commemorated’ 
at  the  Eucharist,  though  the  point  of  the  service  at 
Avhieh  this  was  done  is  uncertain  (in  this  manual 
‘ to  commemorate  ’ also  means  ‘ to  say  the  Litany  ’ 
[i.  35]).  In  the  Pilgrimage  of  Silvia  or  Etheria  (c. 
A.D.  380  ?,  though  some  have  suggested  a later  date) 
the  bishop  on  certain  occasions  ‘ commemorates  ’ 
the  names  of  persons  to  be  jirayed  for  ; but  this  is 
not  at  the  Eucharist.  In  the  middle  of  this  century 
we  find  a recital  of  the  names  of  the  departed  in 
the  Liturgy  of  Sarapion  (see  below).  At  the  end 
of  the  century  Jerome  says  that  the  names  of  those 
who  offered  for  the  Church  were  publicly  read  by 
the  deacon  (in  Jerem.  ii.  11,  in  Ezech.  vi.  18). 

Thus  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  cent,  there  is 
a regular  recital  of  names  ; and  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
custom,  at  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  Spain  (can. 
28  f . ) ; the  bishop  may  not  accept  the  oblation  of 
a non-communicant,  and  the  name  of  a demoniac 
is  not  to  be  recited  at  the  altar  ‘ cum  oblatione,’ 
i.e.  as  an  oft'erer  at  the  Eucharist.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a recital  of 
names  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  348)  nor  in  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions ; and  it  has  been  denied 
that  there  is  any,  except  in  the  case  of  martyrs 
and  deceased  bishops,  in  Augustine  (E.  Bishop,  in 
Connolly’s  Lit.  Horn,  of  Narsai,  p.  113  n. ; Srawley, 
Early  Hist,  of  Liturgy,  pp.  147,  215  ; on  the  other 
side  see  W.  C.  Bishop,  in  JThSt  yi\\\.  258 f.).  In 
view  of  these  facts  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  prac- 
tice was  universal  in  the  4th  century. 

In  the  5th  cent,  the  name  ‘ diptychs  ’ came  into 
common  use.  It  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  living  and  of  the  departed  respectively 
Avere  inscribed  on  two-leaved  tablets,  ‘ normally  ’ 
made  ‘of  ivory  like  the  consular  diptychs  inscribed 
with  the  consul’s  portrait  and  name,  distributed 
on  his  accession  ’ ; many  of  these  were  transferred 
to  ecclesiastical  use  (Brightman,  Litiirgies  Eastern 
and  Western,  p.  575).  The  reading  of  the  names 
of  the  dead  became  at  this  time  a test  of  orthodoxy. 
The  letters  that  passed  between  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  early  in  the 
century  describe  the  controversy  as  to  the  insertion 
of  St.  Chrysostom’s  name,  some  enthusiastically 
demanding  its  recital,  others  as  enthusiastically 
demanding  its  omission.  The  letters  show  that  the 
living  and  the  dead  were  at  thattime  commemorated 
in  two  separate  tables,  the  latter  arranged  in 
categories  ; and  that  the  diptychs  contained  a list 
of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  from  the  first. 
The  imblic  recitation  Avas  an  important  and  popular 
part  of  the  service,  and  the  inclusion  or  omission 
of  a name  might  lead  to  a riot  or  at  least  to 
very  serious  disturbance  among  the  congregation 
(Brightman,  p.  485,  n.  7 ; E.  Bishop,  p.  102  f. ; 
DCB  i.  208). 

The  diptychs  noAV  become  universal.  We  find 
them  inserted  in  the  Arabic  translation  (date 
uncertain)  of  the  I'est.  of  our  Lord ; they  Avere 
used  c.  A.D.  500  by  the  East  Syrians,  for  the  Lit. 
Horn,  of  Narsai  (ed.  Connolly,  pp.  10,  112)  attest 
the  recital  of  the  names  of  botli  the  living  and  the 
dead,  though  the  contemporary  pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita  mentions  only  the  names  of  the  dead. 


Edmund  Bishop  points  out  (op.  cit.  p.  101)  that  the 
evidence  tends  to  sIioav  a divergence  of  usage  in 
East  and  West;  and  that  the  recital  of  the  names 
of  the  offerers  was  early  abolished  in  the  East, 
those  of  the  departed  being  retained,  Avhile  in  the 
West  the  former  Avere  read  and  the  latter  not 
until  a later  period.’  In  Gaul  and  Spain  Ave  do  not 
read  of  the  names  of  the  dead  being  recited  till  the 
6th  cent.  ; Innocent  I.  mentions  (Ep.  to  Decentius, 
early  5th  cent.)  the  reading  of  the  names  of  the 
offerers,  but  not  of  the  departed.  The  commemora- 
tion of  names  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
Galilean  book,  the  Missale  Eichenoviensc,  thus : 
‘ Post  nornina.  Auditis  nominibus  ofierentum,’  etc. 
(C.  E.  Hammond,  Lit.  East,  and  JFest.,  Oxford, 
1878,  p.  Ixxxiii).  A similar  phrase  is  found  in 
many  later  Galilean  books. 

Theplace  of  the  diptj'chs  in  the  Eastern  liturgies  varies.  In 
the  Byzantine  rite  (Greek  and  Armen.),  they  come  during  or  in 
connexion  with  the  Great  Intercession  ; and  so  in  the  Egj-ptian 
rite  (Melkite,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopia,  including  the  Abyssinian 
Anaphora  of  our  Lord  derived  from  the  Testament),  and  in  the 
West  Syrian  (Greek)  rite.2  But  in  the  East  Syrian  or  Persian 
(Nestorian)  rite  they  came  during  or  before  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  in 
connexion  with  the  Offertory, 3 and  similarly  in  the  Gallican  rile 
as  given  by  Hammond  (p.  xxviii);  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  the  original  position.  The  names  were  connected  with  the 
Offertory,  as  including  those  of  the  offerers.  In  the  Greek 
St.  Mark  (Egyptian)  rite  there  is,  just  after  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
and  the  Creed,  a prayer  for  those  who  offer.  In  Narsai  and  in 
pseudo-Dionysius  the  diptychs  are  read  during  the  Kiss  of  Peace 
or  after  the  Offertory  and  the  Creed.  Thus  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  in  the  Byzantine  and  Egyptian 
rites  the  diptychs  have  been  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Offertory  to  that  of  the  Great  Intercession.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Sarapion’s  sacramentary  (c.  a.d.  850),  the  uiro/SoAij 
(recitation  of  names)  of  the  departed  comes  in  the  middle  of  the 
Great  Intercession. 

An  elaborate  Nestorian  example  of  diptj'chs 
may  be  seen  in  Brightman,  p.  275  fi’;  for  those 
of  Jerusalem  see  ib.  p.  501  ii’.  ; for  those  of  the 
StoAve  Missal  see  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship, 
Eng.  tr.^,  London,  1912,  p.  209  f. 

(5)  The  Litany. — The  intercessions  before  the 
Offertory  took,  at  least  in  some  places,  the  form  of 
a Avritten  litany  not  later  than  the  4th  cent.  ; but 
probably  before  that  they  Avere  tending  in  this 
direction. 

The  technical  names  of  this  form  of  devotion  seem  to  have 
been  invented  later.  In  Greek-speaking  countries  it  was  (and 
is)  usually  called  the  Ectene,  which  has  been  interpreted  as  ‘ the 
extended  prayer  ’(Brightman,  p.  696),  or,  perhaps  more  probably, 
as  ‘ the  fervent  prayer’  (Lightfoot,  Clement,  i.  385  ; note  how 
Clement  lays  stress  on  the  prayer  and  supplication  being  fervent, 
eKrevT]  [Cor.  59],  and  cf.  Ap.  Const,  viii.  6-10,  where  the  cate- 
chumens, the  penitents,  and  the  faithful  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  others  are  repeatedly  bidden  to  pray  ‘ fervently,’  iKTevas  ; 
see  also  Brightman,  loc.  cit.).  Other  names  are  the  Synaple,  or 
suffrages  ‘ linked  together,’  and  the  Eirenika  (Brightman,  pp. 
596,  602).  In  Syriac-speaking  countries  the  litany  is  called  the 
Karuzutha,  or  ‘ Proclamation.’ 

We  have  tAvo  Avritten  litanies  of  the  4th  cent, 
extant,  as  said  before  the  Offertory  in  the  liturgj’, 
one  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  and  one  in  the  Apost. 
Const. , both  being  of  the  same  form ; and  this 
form  has  survived  in  the  East  Avith  scarcely  any 
alteration  to  the  present  day.  The  deacon  asks 
the  prayers  of  the  people  for  various  jiersons  and 
objects;  e.g.,  ‘For  the  exalted  poAvers  [the  Em- 
peror] let  us  beseech,  that  the  Lord  may  grant 
them  prudence  and  the  fear  of  Him.’  No  response 
is  given  in  either  of  these  manuals  ; but  probably, 
as  in  Silvia  (above,  (a))  and  in  the  later  forms, 
the  people  answered  ‘ Kyrie  eleison  ’ to  each  peti- 
tion. But  in  Augustine  (if,  indeed,  he  refers  to  a 
litany  ; see  beloAv)  the  ansAver  is  simply  ‘ Amen  ’ ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  daily  litany  of  the 
East  Syrians  the  people  ansAV’er  ‘ Amen  ’ to  each 
suffrage,  not,  as  in  the  former  part,  ‘ Kyrie  eleison  ’ 
(Brightman,  p.  265). 

1 See  some  curious  facts  bearing  on  this  in  E.  G.  C.  F. 
Atchley’s  Ordo  Romanus  Primus,  p.  100. 

2 In  the  West  Syrian  (Jacobite)  rite  the  names  are  read  both 
before  the  Kiss  of  Peace  and  at  the  Great  Intercession  (Bright- 
man, pp.  83,  94). 

3 When  a memorial  is  made  of  persons  departed,  their  names 
are  read  at  the  Great  Intercession  (Brightman,  p.  286  n.). 
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In  the  Appendix  to  the  Arabic  Didascalia,  which 
contains  a Church  Order  based  on  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord,  and  which  describes  the  liturgy,  but 
does  not  give  it  in  full  (c.  A.D.  400?),  the  lections 
read  by  the  deacons  follow  the  Offertory  (?),  and 
the  deacons  then  pray  for  the  sick  and  travellers, 
for  those  in  necessity,  concerning  the  weather  and 
crops,  for  kings  and  those  in  authority,  for  the 
departed,  for  penitents,  for  benefactors  of  the 
Church,  for  catechumens,  for  the  universal  Church, 
for  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  for  the  assembled 
congi’egation.  Then  the  bishop  ‘ makes  the  liturgy  ’ 
within  the  veil  (F.  X.  Funk,  Didascalia  et  Const. 
Ap.,  Paderborn,  1905,  ii.  132;  Brightman,  p.  510). 
The  place  of  the  Offertory  before  the  lections  is 
very  curious  ; but  this  may  not  be  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  writer.  He  probably  intends  a litany 
by  his  description. 

In  the  Testament  and  Apost.  Const,  the  sulirages 
said  by  the  deacon  are  concluded  by  an  interces- 
sory prayer  said  by  the  bishop,  the  text  of  the 
prayer  being  given  in  the  latter  but  not  in  the 
former  manual,  where  it  was  probably  an  extem- 
poraneous utterance.  In  the  Apost.  Const,  there 
are  two  other  diaconal  litanies  (ii.  57,  viii.  13), 
much  shorter  than  that  described  above,  but  both 
concluded  by  the  bishop.  At  first,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  people  stood  throughout  these  interces- 
sory devotions,  as  in  Justin,  the  older  Didascalia 
(Funk,  i.  160),  and  probably  in  Apost.  Const,  ii.  57 
(ib.  p.  165);  but  in  bk.  viii.,  as  in  the  Testament, 
the  people  knelt  for  the  suffrages  and  stood  for  the 
concluding  prayer. 

The  further  development  of  the  intercession  on 
these  lines,  by  which,  and  by  its  conjunction  with 
the  Penitential  Procession,  the  modern  Western 
litany  arose,  does  not  belong  to  this  article  ; but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  ancient  place  of  the  litany, 
just  before  the  Offertory  and  after  the  lections,  is 
preserved  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
on  one  occasion  only — at  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop.  In  the  Roman  Church  it  was  said  at  the 
ordination  of  deacons  just  after  the  Epistle  and 
Gradual  (Atchley,  Ordo  Rom.  Prim.,  p.  37). 

It  has  been  doubted  if  there  is  other  evidence 
for  formal  litanies  in  the  4th  century.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  if  Silvia  was  written  at  the 
end  of  that  century,  that  at  Jerusalem  they  were 
then  in  use,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  Eucharist. 
The  description  in  Silvia  might  apply  to  a mere 
recital  of  names  ; hut  the  authoress  can  hardly 
mean  that  the  boys  cried  ‘ Kyrie  eleison  ’ after 
each  name.  If  she  refers  to  litanies,  it  follows  that 
they  were  used,  as  at  the  present  day  among  all 
Eastern  Christians,  at  the  daily  morning  and 
evening  services  ; also  that  at  Jerusalem,  while 
the  deacon  said  the  evening  litany,  the  bishop  said 
the  morning  one. 

In  some  other  countries  the  Eucharistic  intercessions  before 
the  Offertory  perhaps  did  not  take  a litany-form  so  soon  as  the 
4th  century.  No  litany  is  given  in  any  Egyptian  document  of 
that  period,  nor,  indeed,  are  any  fl.xed  intercessory  forms  found. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  mentions  no  intercessions  before  the  Offer- 
tory (see  below,  (c),  for  his  detailed  intercession  at  a later  stage). 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia  (c.  a.d.  380)  says  that  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents  three  prayers 
for  the  faithful  were  said,  one  in  silence  and  the  others  aloud, 
and  that  then  the  Kiss  of  Peace  was  given  and  the  oblation 
offered  (can.  19).  This  seems  to  exclude  the  litany,  at  any  rate 
at  this  point  in  the  service.  It  has  been  thought  that  in 
Augustine’s  writings  also  there  is  no  trace  of  a litany.  lie 
calls,  however,  the  intercession  ‘ common  prayer  ’ (communis 
matio),  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Justin  (above,  i),  would  seem  to 
imply  something  of  this  nature.  He  speaks  of  the  bishop 
(antistes)  praying  with  a loud  voice,  and  the  ‘ common  prayer  ’ 
being  repeated  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon  (Ep.  Iv.  34,  Ben.  [cxix] 
ad  inquis.  Januarii).  The  priest  prayed  for  the  heathen  : 
‘Thou  hearest  the  priest  of  God  at  the  altar  exhorting  the 
people  of  God  to  pray  for  the  unbelievers  that  God  may  convert 
them  to  the  faith  ’ (Ep.  eexvii.  ‘20,  Ben.  (cviij  ad  Vitalem  ; the 
people's  response  is  given  as  ‘Amen’).  Thus  Augustine’s  ruie 
about  not  ‘offering’  except  tor  the  faithful  (above,  i)  must  bo 
interpreted  as  meaning  only  that  private  indiviiluals  could  not 


be  prayed  for  by  name  at  the  Eucharist  unless  they  were  Chris- 
tians. Augustine  also  mentions  the  prayer  for  the  catechumens 
(Ep.  ccxvii.  2),  and  for  the  faithful  (ib.  and  de  Bono  persever- 
antiae,  63,  Ben.  [23),  where  again  the  response  is  given  as 
‘ Amen  ’).  For  a re-construction  of  the  African  liturgy  from 
Augustine’s  writings  see  Vi.  C.  Bishop  in  JThSt  xiiL  250,  and 
Atchley,  Ord.  Rom.  Prim.,  App.  iv.  p.  182. 

It  i.s  more  remarkable  that  the  Nestorian  Narsai  (e.  a.d.  500) 
mentions  no  litany,  though  he  refers  to  the  deacon’s  exhorta- 
tions. Brightman,  indeed,  says  (JThSt  xii.  325)  that  the  omis- 
sion is  due  only  to  Narsai’s  beginning  his  exposition  at  a point 
after  that  where  the  litany  would  occur.  Yet  the  description 
includes  the  expulsion  of  the  catechumens.  The  same  omission 
is  found  in  the  Monophysite  Jacob  of  Edessa  (7th  cent.),  who 
describes  the  liturgy  in  his  letter  to  the  presbyter  Thomas 
(Brightman,  p.  490  ff.).  After  the  Creed,  which  by  that  time  had 
become  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  come  three  prayers  of 
the  faithful  (cf.  Laodicea  above),  and  the  deacon  admonishes  the 
people  to  stand  in  becoming  order  for  the  Kiss  of  Peace.  Later 
on  .Jacob  uses  the  word  ‘ commemoration  ’ for  the  Great  Inter- 
cession, perhaps  meaning  that  the  diptychs  were  then  said. 

Tlie  conclusion  from  the  evidence  is  that  the 
formal  litany  was  known  in  tlie  4th  century,  in 
Syria,  as  the  Apost.  Const,  show  (this  Church 
Order  probably  does  not  emanate  from  Antioch 
itself  [.see  A.  J.  Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders, 
p.  150]),  and  in  the  countrj'  where  the  Testament 
of  our  Lord  was  written  (perhaps  Asia  Minor). 
At  least  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  a litany  was 
probably  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  century  at 
Jerusalem  and  in  North  Africa.  In  some  otlier 
countries  its  place  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
continuous  intercessory  prayers  (Phrygia  and  the 
fartlier  East),  but  we  must  guard  against  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  absence  of  evidence  of 
its  use  means  evidence  of  its  non-use.  At  a later 
period  the  formal  litany  in  the  Eucharistic  ser\  ice 
became  universal. 

(c)  The  Great  Intercession. — The  third  form  in 
which  the  prayers  for  all  men  developed  belongs 
entirely  to  the  4th  and  later  centuries,  and  was 
almost  certainly  not  in  use  before  that.  This  was 
the  ‘ Great  Intercession  ’ in  the  liturgy,  the  ‘ Prayer 
for  the  whole  state  of  Christ’s  Church.’  Tliis  has 
exactly  the  same  object  as  the  Ectene — to  inter- 
cede for  all  who  need  the  praj'ers  of  the  faithful. 
But  two  noteworthy  facts  show  that  it  came  into 
existence  after  the  rest  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  service  had  assumed  a written,  as  op- 
posed to  an  extemporaneous,  form.  Firstly,  the 
Great  Intercession  is  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  its  position  in  the  service ; and,  secondlj',  it  is 
not  found  at  all  in  the  two  earliest  liturgies  that 
we  know,  those  of  the  Ethiojdc  Church  Order 
(Brightman,  p.  189),  and  of  the  Verona  Fragments 
of  the  Didascalia,  etc.  (ed.  Hauler,  Leipzig,  1900, 
p.  107),  and  it  is  found  only  very  slightly  develoiied 
in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  and  in  Sarapion.  As  de- 
scribed in  Chrysostom’s  Antioch  writings,  it  is 
much  more  elaborate,  if  Brightman’s  re-construc- 
tion is  right  (p.  474,  and  notes  25,  ‘26  on  p.  480) ; 
and  in  the  Apost.  Const,  (viii.  12)  it  is  a long  one. 

Thus  this  feature  of  the  service  grew  only  gradu.-iUy  and 
slow!}'  in  the  4th  century.  Tliere  is,  liowever,  by  way  of  ex- 
ception, an  instance  of  carlj'  development  of  the  Great  Inter- 
cession in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (a.I).  34S).  This  is  one  out  of 
many  instances  in  whicli  Jerusalem  led  the  way  willi  regard 
to  liturgical  customs.  In  Cyril’s  description  (Cat.  x\iii.)  tlie 
Great  Intercession  jirays  ‘ for  the  common  peace  of  the  Church, 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  for  kings,  soldiers,  allies,  the 
sick  and  atilicted  and  all  who  need  succour ; then  we  com- 
memorate also  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  before  us ; first, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  that  at  their  pmyei'S 
and  intervention  God  would  receive  our  petition  ; afterwards 
also  on  behalf  of  the  holy  fathers  and  bisho]>s  who  have  fallen 
asleep  before  us,  and,  in  a word,  of  all  who  in  past  years  have 
fallen  asleep  among  us,  believing*  that  it  will  be  a very  great 
advantage  to  the  souls  for  whom  the  supplication  is  put 
while  that  holy  and  most  awful  sacrifice  is  presented.’  This 
intercession  is  expressly  said  by  Cyril  to  have  come  after  the 
Invocation,  and  ‘after  the  spiritual  sacrifice  is  perfected.’  But 
so  elaborate  an  intercession  in  this  piart  of  the  service  must  at 
that  date  have  been  exceptional. 

The  most  ancient  [ilace  of  (het^roat  Intercession 
would  appear  to  have  been  after  tlie  Invocation. 
It  is  found  there  in  the  only  4th  cent,  liturgies 
where  it  occurs  at  all — those  of  the  Testament^  of 
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the  Apost.  Const.,  and  of  Sarapion,  and  also  in 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem’s  description.  And  this  is  its 
place  also  in  the  Byzantine  (Greek  and  Armenian) 
and  West  Syrian  rites.  In  the  East  Syrian  rite, 
however,  it  comes  between  the  Commemoration  of 
Redemption  and  the  Epiclesis,  and  this  is  the  case 
as  early  as  Narsai  (c.  A.D.  500).  In  the  Egyptian 
rite  (Greek,  Coptic,  Ethiopic)  it  precedes  the  Com- 
memoration of  Redemption  ; and  so  in  the  Abys- 
sinian Anaphora  of  our  Lord  (see  art.  INVOCATION, 
[Liturgical],  below,  p.  411*',  note  1 ; for  a transla- 
tion see  J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  Test,  of  our 
Lord,  Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  24511’.),  where  there  is 
also  a shorter  intercession  after  the  Invocation,  as 
in  the  Testament  from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  the  Roman  rite  the  Great  Intercession  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  that  for  the  liviim,  with 
a commemoration  of  saints,  being  said  directly 
after  the  Sanctus,  and  that  for  the  departed,  with 
another  commemoration  of  saints,  following  the 
prayer  for  Divine  intervention  Supra  ^uae  and 
Suppliees  te  (see  art.  Invocation  [Liturgical],  § 6). 
The  Ambrosian  liturgy  has  the  same  feature.  In 
the  old  Galilean  and  Mozarabic,  the  Great  Inter- 
cession comes,  with  the  names  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  before  the  Kiss  of  Peace  (Duchesne,  p.  211). 
This  custom  was  reprehended  by  Innocent  i.  in 
A.D.  416  {PL  XX.  553  f.  ; see  Atchley,  Ordo  Rom. 
Prhn.,  p.  99). 

The  main  difference  between  the  Great  Inter- 
cession and  the  ‘ people’s  prayers  ’ at  the  earlier 

art  of  the  service  is  that  tlie  former  was  a prayer 

y the  priest,  the  peojile  answering  ‘ Amen  ’ at 
the  end,  while  the  latter  were  at  least  usually  re- 
sponsorial,  the  deacon  addressing  the  people  and 
bidding  their  prayers  a clause  at  a time,  and  the 
people  responding  to  each  clause,  usually  with  an 
ejaculation  addressed  to  God.  In  the  modern 
Coptic  rite  (Brightman,  p.  165)  the  people  respond 
‘ Kyrie  eleison  ’ in  the  Great  Intercession  also,  and 
the  deacon  interjects  some  short  exhortations. 

3.  Conclusion. — To  sum  up  the  evidence:  it 
appears  that  the  liturgical  intercessions  have  de- 
veloped in  three  directions,  into  the  diptychs,  the 
Ectene,  and  the  Great  Intercession.  These  devo- 
tions seem  not  to  have  taken  a fixed  or  written 
form  quite  so  soon  as  the  other  central  parts  of  the 
service.  The  development  went  on  in  parallel 
lines,  the  Ectene  keeping  the  form  of  a dialogue 
and  being  said  (as  in  Justin)  before  the  central 
act ; the  Great  Intercession  growing  into  a long 
prayer  of  the  celebrant ; while  the  diptychs,  which 
are  in  reality  the  essence  of  the  whole  intercession, 
became  in  time  a mere  list  of  somewhat  meaning- 
less names,  and  in  most  countries  have  fallen  into 
complete  desuetude. 
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Liturgical  Homilies  of  Narsai,  Cambridge,  1909  (on  the  dip- 
tychs and  litanies),  and  artt.  in  JThSt  xii.  [1910-11]  384,  xiv. 
[1912-13]  23  (‘Liturgical  Comments  and  Memoranda’);  F.  E. 
Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  Oxford,  1896,  i., 
and  art.  in  JThSt  xii.  319  (‘  Chronicle  : Liturgica  ’) ; W.  C. 
Bishop,  art.  ‘The  African  Rite,’  in  JThSt  xiii.  [19li-12]  250; 
R.  H.  (ionnolly,  art.  ‘ The  Book  of  Life’  in  JThSt  xiii.  680  (on 
the  diptychs) ; R.  Sinker,  art.  ‘ Diptychs  ’ in  DCA  i.  560 ; H.  J. 
Hotham,  art.  ‘ Litany  ’ in  DCA  ii.  999  (for  the  later  litanies) ; 
E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  The  People’s  Prayers,  London,  1906  (lor 
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A.  J.  Maclean. 

INTEREST.— See  Usury. 

INTERIM.  — Three  documents  bearing  the 
name  of  Interim  figured  in  the  Church  history 
of  the  South  of  Germany  during  the  troubled  de- 
cade in  the  16th  cent,  which  contained  the  death 
of  Martin  Luther.  They  were  drawn  up  as  bases 
of  reunion  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Re- 
formed factions  in  the  Empire.  The  unswerving 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v.  to  keep  the 


German  Church  one  and  in  communion  with  Rome, 
though  organized  in  a distinctive  fashion  of  its 
own,  sought  a solution  of  the  problem  in  tlie  im- 
position of  articles  of  compromise  upon  the  recal- 
citrant Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike. 
They  were  of  an  interim  or  provisional  character, 
meant  only  to  form  an  accommodation  or  modus 
vivendi  until  a free  General  Council  of  We-tern 
Christendom  should  determine  a final  .settlement 
of  the  matters  in  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government 
at  issue  within  the  Clwirch.  They  represent,  with- 
out any  genuine  constructive  or  reconstructive 
genius,  the  effort  of  the  imperial  authority,  all 
but  grown  desperate,  to  heal  in  a hurr}'  the  fresh 
schism  of  Christendom  and  to  close  the  Christian 
ranks  against  the  menacing  advance  of  Islam. 
Charles  V.,  anxious  though  he  was  to  check  tlie 
power  and  claims  of  the  jiapacy  whenever  it  crossed 
nis  own  imperial  jiath  of  ambition,  was  resolved 
that  no  one  else  should  thwart  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Even  when  his  own  envoys  were  demanding  that 
the  Tridentine  Council  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Bologna  and  from  Italian  or  Roman  dictation,  and 
in  his  name  (.Ian.  18,  1548)  declined  to  recognize 
its  decrees  until  it  had  returned  to  Trent,  he  had 
no  thought  of  undermining  the  papal  authority. 
It  was  his  fixed  conviction  that  in  the  hopelessly 
divided  and  exhausted  state  of  the  forces  of  Pro- 
testant Reform  a moderate  Catholic  Reform,  which 
should  allow  play  and  scope  for  the  German  na- 
tional genius,  could  be  trusted  to  appeal  in  the  long 
run  to  all  parties.  Alre.ady  in  154(1  and  1541  con- 
ferences had  taken  place  at  Hagenau,  at  Worms, 
and  at  Ratisbon  (Regensburg),  the  last  of  which 
made  some  real  progress  towards  a compromi.se. 
In  May  1548,  at  the  Imperial  Diet  which  met  at 
Augsburg,  the  principal  Interim  was  enacted,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Saxon  Diet,  met 
in  Leipzig,  passed  a similar  document  for  its  own 
territory.  There  are  thus  three  Interims,  that  of 
Ratisbon  in  1541,  that  of  Augsburg  in  1548,  and 
that  of  Leipzig  in  the  same  year.  Of  these  it  is 
the  second  which  is  familiar  to  history  as  ‘ the 
Interim.’ 

I.  Ratisbon  Interim. — The  Conference  at  Ratis- 
bon in  1541  could  not  vie  with  its  immediate 
predecessor  at  Worms  either  in  numbers  or  in 
talent.  The  earlier  gathering  included  Dlelanch- 
thon,  Brenz,  Capito,  Bucer,  and  Calvin  among 
the  eleven  who  formed  the  Reformed  side ; Eck, 
Gropper,  Malvenda,  Granvelle,  and  the  nuncio 
Morone  among  the  eleven  on  the  papal  side.  Its 
discussions  gave  little  promise  of  an  agreement  in 
favour  of  traditional  authority,  and  it  was  speedily 
terminated  by  adjournment  till  the  Diet  met  in 
the  Emperor’s  presence  at  Ratisbon.  At  Ratisbon, 
Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  again  presided,  this 
time  in  association  with  Frederick  the  Count- 
Palatine,  and  over  against  Eck,  Gropper,  and 
Julius  von  Pflug  were  set  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and 
Pistorius,  while  the  conciliatory  Contarini  repre- 
sented the  Vatican.  With  Melanchthon,  Bucer, 
Pflug,  and  Contarini  on  the  commission,  process 
was  speedily  made,  for  their  desire  to  reach  an 
understanding  was  sincere  and  intense.  Bucer 
had  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  communica- 
tion and  compromise,  and  had  taken  a considerable 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  23  articles  which 
formed  the  Regensburg  Book,  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion at  the  Conference.  Melanchthon  had  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
reconciliation  four  years  earlier,  when  the  Articles 
of  Schmalkald  were  drawn  up  by  Luther,  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  view  of  the 
promise  of  Pope  Paul  ill.  to  call  a General  Council 
to  meet  at  Mantua  in  1537.  It  was  natural  that 
articles  which  were  to  represent  Protestant  con- 
viction in  a far  from  sympathetic  gathering  should 
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be  militant ; but  Melanchthon,  who  furnished  them 
with  an  appendix  on  the  papacy,  did  not  hesitate 
to  qualify  his  subscription  to  tliem  with  tlie  clause  : 

‘ in  regard  to  the  Pope,  I hold  that,  if  he  would  admit 
the  Gospel,  we  mig’ht  also  permit  him  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
the  common  concord  of  Christendom  to  exercise  by  human 
right  his  present  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  who  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  under  his  authority.* 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the  first  four  subjects 
of  discussion,  which  concerned  man’s  original 
state,  free  will,  and  sin,  and  even  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  an  inhering  as  well  as  im- 
puted righteousness  being  aifirined  on  the  .strength 
of  Christ’s  merit.  But,  when  the  subjects  of  the 
Church,  the  sacraments,  and  the  papal  authority 
were  dealt  with,  it  became  clear  that  the  two  sides 
were  irreconcilable.  To  concede  the  cup  to  the 
laity  and  mairiage  to  the  clergy  of  Germany  was 
but  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  problem,  and  to  con- 
cede primacy  to  Rome  without  delimitation  of  its 
prerogative  was  merely  to  postpone  a settlement. 
Moreover,  when  the  results  of  the  discussion  were 
submitted  to  the  pope  and  to  Luther,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  each  was  profoundly  dissatisfied.  The 
Emperor  made  the  most  he  could  of  the  disappoint- 
ing situation.  Although  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the 
agi'eed  articles,  he  imposed  these  upon  the  Pro- 
testants as  the  substance  of  the  ‘ Ratisbon  Interim.’ 

2.  Augsburg  Interim. — Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Ratisbon  Colloquy  thus  virtually  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  antagonistic  interests  were  destined  never 
again  to  come  so  near  to  a settlement  of  their 
dili'erences,  the  Emperor  clung  to  his  project. 
Luther’s  death  in  1546  removed  one  obstacle.  The 
summoning  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545  re- 
moved another,  although  Charles  soon  charged 
the  pope  with  infringing  its  freedom,  and  thus 
defeating  its  purpose  of  promoting  reunion.  The 
Schmalkald  League  was  broken  uji.  The  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Saxon  Elector  John  Frederick, 
last  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  arms, 
at  Muhlberg  in  1547  left  the  Emperor,  for  the 
time  being,  master  of  the  political  situation  and 
gave  a new  opportunity  to  his  great  design.  De- 
spairing of  successful  action  by  the  Council,  he  set 
himself,  as  Lindsay  writes  (Historn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  389  f.), 

‘ to  bring  about  what  he  conceived  to  be  a reasonable  com- 
promise which  would  enable  all  Germany  to  remain  within  one 
National  Cliurch.  He  tried  at  first  to  induce  the  separate 
parties  to  work  it  out  among  themselves ; and,  when  this  was 
found  to  be  hopeless,  he,  like  a second  Justinian,  resolved  to 
construct  a creed  and  to  impose  it  by  force  upon  all,  especially 
upon  the  Lutherans.  To  begin  with,  he  had  to  defy  the  Pope 
and  slight  the  General  Council  for  which  he  had  been  mainly 
responsible.  He  formally  demanded  that  the  Council  should 
return  to  German  soil  (it  had  been  transferred  to  Bologna),  and, 
when  this  was  refused,  he  protested  against  its  existence  and, 
like  the  German  Protestants  he  was  coercing,  declared  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  its  decrees.  He  next  selected  three  theo- 
logians, Michael  Helding,  Julius  von  Pflug,  and  Agricola— a 
mediaevaliet,  an  Erasmian,  and  a very  conservative  Lutheran 
—to  construct  what  was  called  the  Augsburg  Interim.’ 

The  Interim  was  enacted  on  May  15,  1548,  and  was 
pub  in  force  by  the  Emperor  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, many  Lutheran  preachers  and  teachers,  c.r/. 
Brenz,  Osiander,  and  Bucer,  being  sent  into  exile 
for  refusing  to  submit.  But  it  was  vain  to  force 
it  on  Protestants  while  Roman  Catholics  declined 
it  and  had  to  be  furnished  with  a Formula  Rc- 
formationis  for  themselves.  Where  the  preachers 
were  banished  the  churches  stood  empty.  In  a 
short  time  the  Interim  was  a spent  force. 

The  document  is  an  example  of  what  Thomas 
Carlyle  calls  ‘concoctive  science.’ 

‘ Nothing  that  Charles  ever  undertook  proved  such  a dismal 
failure  as  this  patchwork  creed  made  from  snippets  from  two 
Confessions.  ...  It  is  a hopeless  task  to  construct  creeds  as  a 
tailor  shapes  and  stitches  coats  ’ (Lindsay,  i.  3f)0  f.). 

Its  propositions  are  cast  in  terms  of  studied  am- 
biguity. To  conciliate  the  j'arty  of  reform  it 
affirmed  a doctrine  of  justilication  by  faith,  con- 


ceded the  marriage  of  priests  and  the  use  of  the 
sacramental  cup  by  the  laity,  and  revised  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mass.  But  the  numtjer  of  the 
sacraments,  the  retention  of  ceremonies,  the  wor- 
ship and  invocation  of  Mary  and  the  -aints,  the 
doctrine  of  tran.substantiation,  and  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  pope  were  regularly  maintained 
in  favour  of  Rome. 

3.  Leipzig  Interim.  — In  Saxony  the  Elector 
Maurice,  assisted  by  Melanchthon,  whose  heart 
was  set  upon  the  restoration  of  his  beloved  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  after  the  war,  and  upon  the 
speedy  return  of  peace  to  his  distracted  countrj', 
imposed  upon  his  subjects  the  Leipzig  Interim,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Augsburg  settlement.  The 
policy  of  Melanchthon,  for  which  he  wa.'-  never 
wholly  forgiven  by  ardent  Lutherans,  was  to  yield 
to  Rome  and  the  Emperor  well-nigh  all  that  con- 
cerned ritual  and  usage  so  long  as  the  e-ssentials 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  in  particular  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  were  conserved.  Luther  hud  remon- 
strated again  and  again  with  his  scholar-colleague 
on  this  very  point,  but  Melanchthon  wtis  content 
at  this  time  of  ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  sacrifice  ceremonies  if  doctrines  were 
kept  pure.  Brenz,  Bucer,  and  Calvin  (see  Schatl, 
History  of  tlte  Creeds  of  Christendom'”,  p.  301!  all 
saw  deeper  into  the  perils  of  Melanchthon’s  ‘ adi- 
aphorism,’  and  deplored  his  attitude.  Not  till  the 
Formula  of  Concord  took  shape  in  1577  did  the 
controversy  thus  originated  reach  a termination. 
But  the  Interim  which  gave  rise  to  it  w.a.s  set 
aside  by  the  sudden  change  of  front  of  the  Eh  ctor 
Maurice,  and  the  dramatic  succe.'s  of  hi.-,  bohl 
stroke  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  he  ha<l  be- 
trayed, and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Pence  of 
Augsburg,  which  authorized  finally  the  profession 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

Cf.  art.  Confessions,  vol.  iii.  p.  S48L 

Literature.— T.  M.  Lindsay,  Ilistory  of  thr  Rff  nnation^ 
Kdinbureh,  1906 ; Church  Histories  of  J.  H.  Kurtz London, 
1S04,  ana  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  iv.,  New  York,  1SC2  (for  documenU) ; 
Cambridge  Modem  Uistoi^^  ii.,  Canibridj^e,  1903,  ‘The  Re- 
formation’ ; P.  SchafiF,  HiHory  of  the  Cr^vds  of  Chri.s(fr  > .!'.'m^, 
New  York,  18S7  ; S.  Issleib,  art.  ‘Interim,*  and  T.  Kolde,  art. 

‘ Re^^ensburgrer  Religions^esprach  * in  PRlyi  ix.  210  and  xvi, 
545  (both  with  very  full  biblio^^raphies). 

William  A.  Curtis. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.— See  St.ate  of 
THE  Dead. 

INTERNATIONALITY.  — The  term  ‘inter- 
nationality’  may  be  used  with  reference  to  both 
law  and  morality  in  their  international  aspects. 
In  its  leg.al  bearing,  it  can  apply  only  to  the 
relations  existing  between  those  States  which  are 
within  the  sphere  of  international  law.  This  circle 
of  States  includes  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
and  their  oHshoots  in  America,  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  Jajian — which  had  been  admitted 
even  before  the  Russo-Jap.anese  War.  China  and 
Persia,  too,  have  now  a recognized  international 
status  of  some  kind.  How  the  circle  comes 
to  be  so  restricted  may  be  explained  .os  follows. 
International  law.  according  to  a well-known 
authority  (W.  E.  Hall,  International  Law^,  pt.  i. 
ch.  i.),  primarily  governs  the  relations  of  those 
States  called  independent  States  which  voluntarily 
submit  themselves  to  it,  although  to  a limited 
extent  it  may  also  govern  the  relations  of  certain 
analogous  communities.  The  marks  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  are  : that  the  community  conslilnt- 
ing  it  is  permanently  established  for  a political 
end  ; that  it  possesses  a delinite  territory  ; and 
that  it  is  indc])endent  of  external  control.  But, 
as  international  law  is  .a  product  of  the  special 
civilization  of  modern  Europe,  and  forms  a more 
or  less  artificial  system,  such  States  only  can  bo 
presumed  to  be  subject  to  it  as  are  inheritors  of  that 
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civilization.  States  wliich  are  outside  European 
civilization  must  enter  in  a formal  way  into  the 
circle  of  those  goveimed  by  the  law,  althougli  an 
express  act  of  accession  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary.  When  a new  State  comes  into  exist- 
ence, its  position  is  determined  by  the  same  con- 
siderations ; and  its  origin  decides  whether  it  is 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  circle  or  not.  Recently, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  for  admitted  States 
to  conduct  their  relations  wth  States  which  are 
outside  the  circle,  so  far  as  the  case  permits,  in 
accordance  with  the  legal  standard  which  they 
have  themselves  set  up.  And  so  the  spirit  of 
international  law  is  making  itself  felt  all  over  the 
world. 

There  are  some  principles  of  State  action  which 
are,  as  it  were,  just  over  the  borders  of  the  law. 
For  example,  the  State’s  duty  to  exti'adite  crimi- 
nals is  said  on  good  authority  to  be  a moral  and 
not  a legal  one.  And  such  bordering  rights  and 
duties  are  supplemented  by  others  more  clearly 
moral,  and  by  many  duties  in  which  the  Statens 
relationship  is  not  so  clearly  extended  to  other 
States,  but  rather  to  masses  of  foreigners  or  to  the 
world  in  general.  Thus  the  duty  of  a State  to 
permit  intercourse  with  it  to  be  maintained  by 
foreign  nations  is  said  to  be  a moral  duty,  as 
opposed  to  a legal  one.  But,  whether  it  is  a moral 
or  a legal  one,  it  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
the  State  may  take  what  measures  of  precaution 
it  considers  needful  to  prevent  the  right  of  access 
and  intercourse  from  being  used  to  its  own  injury. 
And,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  laws  actually 
in  force  preventing  the  access  of  alien  vagabonds, 
destitute  persons,  and  so  forth,  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subject  lie  primarily  in  its  ethical 
and  economic  aspects,  and  not  in  its  strictly  inter- 
national bearing. 

Mention  must  also  he  made,  more  specifically,  of 
uncivilized  peoples.  Obviously  the  principles  by 
which  a civilized  State  is  to  regulate  its  conduct 
towards  the  people  of  less  highly  developed  races 
give  rise  to  many  burning  questions,  tliough  in  a 
legal  sense  such  problems  might  be  ruled  out  of 
discussion.  A civilized  country  possesses  in  its 
.army  and  navy  instruments  of  the  most  powerful 
kind  for  assuming  the  offensive.  In  treating  with 
a barbarous  people,  it  probably  knows  the  danger- 
ous fact  that,  whatever  be  the  soundness  of  its 
arguments,  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  wishes. 
And,  when  a civilized  nation  has  acquired  domi- 
nance over  an  uncivilized,  its  political  and  com- 
mercial organization  must  be  employed  with  due 
regard  for  the  inferior  race.  By  the  establishment 
of  protectorates.  States  frequently  acquire  rights 
over  countries  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  in  an 
uncivilized  condition ; and  the  States  are  then 
expected  to  see  that  a reasonable  measure  of 
security  is  afforded  both  to  their  own  subjects  and 
to  foreigners  who  are  members  of  other  States 
within  the  protectorate.  The  native  inhabitants 
must,  on  their  side,  be  protected  from  harm  to  a 
reasonable  extent ; and  there  must  be  some  pro- 
vision for  the  administration  of  justice  between 
man  and  man.  It  is  generally  not  possible  to 
administer  a European  law  -with  its  systematic 
completeness,  and  the  problem  of  justice  must  be 
solved  according  as  the  local  circumstances  dictate. 
Protectorates  of  this  newer  kind,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, ought  not  to  be  classed  with  those  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  A ‘ sphere  of  influence,’  again,  is 
a looser  and  vaguer  term  than  protectorate.  The 
State  here  assumes  a much  less  definite  responsi- 
bility ; but  it  is  expected  to  exercise  such  influence 
as  it  possesses  in  the  direction  of  good  order. 

Literature. — W.  E.  Hall,  A Treatise  on  International 
Law^,  Oxford,  1909 ; H.  S.  Maine,  International  law,  Lon- 
don, 1890  ; W.  Wundt,  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1901,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iv.  ; 


D.  W.  Forrest,  The  Authority  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1906, 
p.  272  ff.  (in  international  affairs) ; W.  A.  Watt,  A Study  of 
Social  Morality,  do.  WOl,  th.  \v.  W.  A.  WatT. 

INTERPRETATION.  — i.  Introduction.  — A 
sacred  book,  like  a legal  code,  calls  for  interpreta- 
tion, as  a means  of  bridging  the  chasm  which,  in 
religion  as  in  law,  exists  between  the  progressive 
development  of  life  and  the  fixed  letter.  The 
book  and  the  legal  code  do  not  supply  all  the 
information  that  may  be  required ; to  many 
questions  they  give  no  satisfactory  answer  ; while, 
again,  they  contain  much  that  can  no  longer  be 
used,  and  much  that  to  a more  advanced  .stage  of 
thought  seems  antiquated,  erroneous,  and  objection- 
able. Interpretation  thus  comes  to  be  a process 
partly  of  supplementing  the  original  record,  partly 
of  giving  it  a new  significance.  It  is  a feature  of 
all  book-religions,  and  appears  also  among  peoples 
who  invest  ancient  poetry  [e.g.  the  Vedas  in  India 
and  the  Homeric  epics  in  Greece)  with  canonical 
prestige — with  the  authority  of  a Bible.  Even 
rior  to  Buddha’s  time  Indian  scholars  had  compiled 
uge  commentaries  to  the  Vedas — the  so-called 
Brahmanas ; while  the  Stoics  built  their  philosophj’ 
very  largely  on  the  interpretation  of  Homer 
(Heraclitus  of  Pontus,  Qiiaestiones  Homericce  [ed. 
Leipzig,  1910] ; Comutus,  Theologioe  Graecce  com- 
pendium [ed.  C.  Lang,  do.  1881]). 

This  feature  appears  in  its  most  definite  form  in 
later  Judaism : the  Hdlakha  and  Haggadd  (see 
art.  Rabbinism),  the  one  practical,  the  other 
theoretical,  were  in  reality  such  supplements  to  or 
re-interpretations  of  the  OT ; and  this  feature  is 
equally  marked  in  Christianity,  which,  by  con- 
joining the  OT,  the  religious  document  of  the 
inferior  dispensation,  vdth  the  NT,  was  in  a special 
way  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  its 
OAvn  religious  convictions  into  harmony  with  the 
letter  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  the 
parables  of  Jesus  speak  in  the  same  homely 
language  to  people  of  all  ages,  and  that  the  Gospels 
tell  clearly  and  plainly  of  the  life  which  brought 
light  to  the  world.  But  what  was  the  Christian 
to  make  of  the  sacrificial  legislation  of  the  OT,  and 
of  what  use  was  the  history  of  Israel  to  him  ? The 
Prophets  contain  much  that  is  obscure,  and  even 
in  the  Psalms  there  are  many  things  that  cannot 
but  jar  upon  the  Christian  consciousness.  What 
had  become  a customary  procedure  in  the  case  of 
the  OT  was  soon  extended  also  to  the  NT,  and  all 
the  more  readily  as  the  latter  had  difficulties  of  its 
own,  and  especially  as  it  presented  much  that  was 
repugnant,  and  omitted  much  that  would  have 
proved  acceptable,  to  the  Greek  mind.  Along 
with  a sacred  book,  Christianity  found  current 
also  a method  of  exegesis  which  merely  needed  to 
be  developed  in  accordance  with  its  oAvn  peculiar 
character.  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  exegesis 
difl'er  from  one  another,  not  in  method,  but  in 
purpose : they  respectively  seek  to  elicit  philo- 
sophy, law,  and  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Development  of  exegetical  theory.  — The 
human  mind  endeavours  to  reduce  such  exegetical 
practice  to  rules,  to  a theory.  Rabbi  Hillel 
formulated  seven  rules  of  exegesis,  which  Rabbi 
Ishmael  further  extended  to  thirteen,  and  Rabbi 
Eliezer  to  thirty-two,  most  of  them  simply  showing 
how  to  foist  an  extrinsic  sense  into  the  text  by 
arbitrary  and  artificial  devices.  They  include  the 
argument  a minore  ad  maius,  the  analogy,  the 
combination  of  two  passages,  the  ndtdriqdn  (‘ab- 
breviation’) (e.g.  seldh=~i^n  nb  = ^ capo), 

g^rrvatrid  (‘numerical  value  of  letters’)  (cf.  Rev 
13*®),  the  Pmurdh  (‘  form,’  ‘ shape  ’)  (e.g.  Sheshachr= 
Babylon  [Jer  25^®]).  The  Greeks  went  more  deeply 
into'  the  subject.  What  writers  like  Aristotle 
(in  the  Organon),  pseudo-Demetrius  of  Phaleron, 
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Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  etc.,  include  in  wepl 
iptj.-qvda's  was  a subdivision  of  rhetoric,  dealing  witli 
the  formation  of  thought  or  judgment  in  word  and 
sentence,  i.e.  the  mode  of  expression  in  the  choice 
and  combination  of  words,  diction  in  the  gram- 
matical sense,  and,  finally,  style  in  the  rhetorical 
sense  (elocutio ; Arist.  With  this,  again, 

was  closely  allied  the  analysis  of  this  process  of 
thought  in  a single  writer  ; and,  just  as  the  terms 
ipp,riveveiv  and  interpretari  were  used  to  denote 
translation  into  another  language  (transferre),  so 
they  were  also  applied  to  the  explanation  of  a 
sentence  in  itself  obscure  (explicare).  The  latter 
sense  was  also  expressed  by  i^-pyuadaL,  a word 
originally  connected  with  the  sacred  mysteries. 

In  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  however,  it 
was  not  merely  the  thoughts  of  the  human  writers 
that  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ; the  idea 
of  inspiration,  along  with  the  notion  of  an  incom- 
prehensible and  mysterious  God,  required  men  to 
search  for  a more  profound  hidden  meaning  behind 
the  natural  sense.  Hence  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
the  Jewish  philosophical  theologian,  adopted  the 
‘ allegorical  method  ’ of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Christian 
theologians  followed  his  example.  As  he  assumed 
that  the  Biblical  history  was  not  in  the  real  sense 
history  at  all,  but  was  rather  eternal,  unchanging 
truth  under  a historical  veil,  so  they  maintained 
that  what  was  told  in  the  OT  about  Joseph,  David, 
or  Solomon  was  in  reality  the  story  of  Jesus.  The 
tabernacle  and  its  sacrificial  worship  stood  for  the 
Christian  Church  and  its  services.  If  the  true 
sense  was  to  be  discovered,  every  detail  must  be 
read  as  implying  something  else,  as  in  a pictorial 
enigma ; or,  to  put  it  more  precisely,  the  allegorical 
interpretation  was  something  given  in  its  entirety 
beforehand,  and  only  required  to  be  fitted  into  the 
text  as  a whole  in  such  a way  as  to  harmonize  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  details.  Sec,  further, 
art.  Allegory. 

But,  besides  the  allegorical  method,  which  was 
a product  of  the  Greek  spirit  and  had  an  inner  link 
of  connexion  with  Plato’s  theory  of  ideas,  there 
was  another  method — -more  congenial  to  the 
Semitic  mind,  and  also  more  just  to  the  idea 
of  historical  development — viz.  the  method  of 
‘ typology,’  which  recognized  the  historicity  of  the 
narrative,  but  in  its  system  of  prediction  and  fulfil- 
ment postulated  a kind  of  pre-established  harmony 
between  the  OT  and  the  NT  history.  Thus,  e.g., 
it  is  a historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  but  the  true  significance  of  the 
incident  is  its  being  a prefiguration  of  God’s  sacrifice 
in  Christ.  Typology,  no  less  than  allegory,  puts 
an  extrinsic  meaning  into  the  text ; but  it  looks 
at  the  relation  between  the  literal  and  the  added 
sense  in  a somewhat  different  way. 

The  allegory,  after  its  excessive  cultivation 
by  the  Gnostics,  found  a footing  chiefly  among 
the  Platonizing  theologians  of  Alexandria,  while 
typology,  to  which  Jewish  Christians  had  resorted 
from  the  outset,  was  brought  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  so-called  School  of  Antioch  (cf.  art. 
Antiochene  Theology).  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  connecting  the  difference  between  the  tAvo  Avith 
the  antagonism  betAveen  the  Alexandrian  and  tlie 
Pergamenian  schools  of  Hellenistic  philology.  It 
Avas  believed  by  the  ancient  scholars  that  the  tAVO 
methods  Avorked  quite  Avell  side  by  side. 

Of  the  Christian  theologians,  the  first  to  formulate 
a theory  of  interpretation  Avas  Origen  (Ile/ji  d/jx^v, 
bk.  iv. ) ; by  the  hypothesis  of  the  manifold  sense 
of  Scripture  (somatic,  psychic,  and  pneumatic,  i.e. 
verbal,  moral,  and  mystical)  he  shoAved  that  the 
several  modes  of  exegesis  Avere  all  valid  in  their 
oAvn  place.  This  Avas  expanded  by  the  Greek 
theologians  of  the  4th  cent,  into  the  theory  of  the 
‘fourfold’  sense  of  Scripture,  Avhich  Avas  in  turn 


adopted  in  the  West  by  Augustine,  and  then  fixed 
and  brought  to  maturity  by  the  Scholastics. 

Like  the  /cXcis  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  the  treatise  of 
Diodoras  ‘on  the  difference  betAveen  theory  and 
allegory’  and  that  of  Theodorus  ‘on  allegory  and 
history  ’ are  unfortunately  lost ; and  the  notes  of 
Isidore  of  Pelusium  [Ep.  iv.  117,  203  [PG  Ixxviii. 
1192f.,  1289-92])  and  Nilus  (Ep.  i.  118-127,  ii.  223, 
etc.  \_PG  Ixix.  133-137,  320]),  as  also  the  Insti- 
tuta  regularia  dvoinm  legis  of  Junilius  Africanus 
(A.D.  551  \_PL  Ixviii.  15-42;  also  ed.  H.  Kihn, 
Freiburg,  1880]),  Avhich  emanated  from  the  school 
of  Paul  of  Nisibis,  make  but  a poor  substitute  for 
them.  The  most  valuable  contribution,  here  as 
elsewhere,  Avas  made  by  Augustine,  Avho,  in  his 
de  Doctrina  ChrUtiana,  Avith  the  distinction  be- 
tAveen res  ajaAsignum  as  his  starting-point,  arrived 
at  an  almost  modern  theory  of  interpretation, 
although,  like  all  the  exegetes  of  the  ancient 
Church,  he  confined  himself  to  the  task  of  explain- 
ing difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 

The  other  extant  manuals  of  hermeneutics — the 
Liber  regularum  of  the  Donatist  Tychonius  (ed. 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  TS  iii.  1 [1894] ; its  seven  rules  Avere 
adopted  by  Augustine,  Isidore,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
etc.),  t\\Q  Forimdce  spiritalis  intelligentim  and  the 
Instructiones  of  Eucherius  of  Lyons  (ed.  K.  Wotke, 
CSEL  xxxi.  [1894]),  as  Avell  as  the  E/trayio-)'??  eh  ras 
Set'as  ypa<j>6.s  of  the  monk  Adrianos  (c.  A.D.  500; 
PG  xcviii.  1273-1312) — are  simply  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  allegoristic  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  treat  of  the  OT  and  the  NT  in  exactly  the 
same  Avay. 

Scarcely  any  further  advance  AA-as  made  by  the 
medioeval  Avriters  Cassioilorus  (avIio  merely  com- 
bined the  last-named  three  Avith  Augustine  and 
Junilius),  Isidore,  ^aAe(deSchematisettro]ns sacra; 
scripturce),  Notker  Balbulus  (Xotatio  de  inter- 
pretibns  divinarum  script  lira  r inn),  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor  (Prcenotatkincnlwdc.scripturisetscriptoribiis 
sacris),  or  the  Scholastics.  The  allegorical  method 
dominated  all  of  them,  and  Avas  systematized  as  the 
fourfold  sense  of  Scripture.  In  the  later  mediaeval 
period,  hoAvever,  a neAV  feature,  due  to  the  in- 
dependent thought  of  men  like  Roger  Bacon,  and 
also  to  a revived  knoAvledge  of  Rabbinical  inter- 
pretation, Avas  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical 
exegesis,  as  seen  in  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  (1270-1340) 
(Prologus  in  moralitates  biblim),  J.  Gerson  (1363- 
1429)  (Propositioncs  de  sensu  litcrali  sanctm  scrip- 
turce), and  others.  Santes  Pagninus  of  Lucca  (1470- 
1541)  reinstated  the  mystical  sense  in  his  Isagoga 
(Lyons,  1536),  and  Sixtus  of  Siena  (1520-69),  in  his 
Bibliotheca  sacra  (Venice,  1566),  collected  Avith 
vast  erudition  all  the  learning  of  the  past  that  Avas 
necessary  for  Biblical  exegesis.  The  neAV  and 
decisive  impulse,  hoAvever,  came  from  a dillerent 
quarter.  Humanism  revived  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  the  Reformation  made  that 
study  subservient  to  an  exegesis  that  centred  in 
the  plain  historical  sense.  But  the  real  turning- 
point  Avas  that,  Avhereas  the  entire  ancient  and 
medimval  theology  had  regarded  Scripture  as 
abstruse,  as  something  that  could  and  should  be 
interpreted  only  by  learned  men  Avith  the  help  of 
allegory  and  under  the  control  of  the  Church,  it 
Avas  noAV  asserted,  in  virtue  of  the  neAV  eA’angelical 
ideas  of  a reve.aled  God  and  the  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, that  Scripture  Avas  easy  to  understand  (its 
perspictiitas) : the  devout  re.ader  of  the  Bible,  once 
he  Avas  furnished  Avith  the  necessary  linguistic 
aids,  Avould  discoA'er  the  meaning  Avithout  difficulty. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  tlo  philological  Ars  critica 
of  G.  Scioppius  (1662),  J.  Clericus  (j  1736),  and  H. 
Valesius  (Amsterdam,  1740),  Ave  have  the  Clavri 
scriptural  .sacra',  of  Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus  (1567) 
and  the  Philologia.  sacra  of  Salomo  Glassius  (1623- 
36),  Avhich  .are  chielly  concerned  Avith  the  lexical 
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and  grammatical  material  required  to  bring  out 
the  verbal  sense  of  the  text. 

It  was  Biblical  exegesis,  and  not  classical  phil- 
ology, that — as  W.  DUthey  (see  Lit.)  also  holds — 
gave  rise  to  modern  hermeneutics.  The  term 
‘ hermeneutics  ’ (a  reminiscence  of  Plato,  Epinoniis, 
975  C ?)  first  occurs  in  a work  of  J.  C.  Dannhauer 
(Strassburg,  1654),  while  others  still  spoke  of  the  ars 
interpretandi{R\xAoxS,\lAl ; ‘ Auslegekunst,’ G.  F. 
Meyer,  Halle,  1756).  Through  the  renewed  study 
of  the  ancient  treatises  Ile/ji  epfMr]velas  a great  many 
topics  came  in  which  belonged  properly  to  rlietoric, 
and  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under  her- 
meneutics in  the  modern  sense.  In  the  18th  cent, 
hermeneutics  was  a favourite  study ; scarcely  a 
single  year  passed  without  the  issue  of  a handbook 
on  the  subject.  The  outstanding  theologians  of  all 
confessions  added  their  quota,  and  of  these  J.  A. 
Turretini  of  Geneva  (1728),  his  friend  S.  Werenfels 
of  Basel,  and  the  semi-Pietistic,  semi-Wolffian 
S.  J.  Baumgarten  of  Halle  (1742)  deserve  special 
mention.  The  most  influential  of  them  all  was 
J.  A.  Ernesti  of  Leipzig,  whose  Institutio  inter- 
pretis  (1762)  is  distinguished  by  its  philological 
sobriety  and  lucidity. 

The  necessity  of  a purely  historical  mode  of 
understanding  the  text,  however,  w’as  not  yet  fully 
realized.  In  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  exegesis,  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians of  the  Reformed  Churches,  notwithstand- 
ing their  maxim  ‘ scriptura  scripturae  interpres,’ 
substituted  the  authority  of  theii"  respective  creeds. 
The  Cartesians  found  the  standard  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation in  philosophy  (L.  Meyer,  Philosophia 
s.  Scripturm  interpres,  Amsterdam,  1666  ; J.  Amer- 
poel,  Cartesius  Mosaizans,  Leovardiae,  1669),  and 
the  champions  of  the  Enlightenment,  in  their 
desire  to  keep  their  exposition  of  Scripture  within 
the  bounds  of  reason,  did  the  same  thing  in  their 
own  fashion.  The  Pietists,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
the  mediaeval  mystics,  wished  to  use  the  Scriptures 
only  for  edification,  and  were  not  concerned  to 
understand  them  historically  (A.  H.  Fraucke, 
Maniiduetio  ad  leetionem  Scripturm  Sacrm,  Halle, 
1693,  -1700,  Prmlectioneshermeneuticm,  Halle,  1717) ; 
while  Kant  desired  to  have  them  expounded  with 
a view  to  moral  perfection.  The  infallibility  of 
the  divine  revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures  was 
assumed  by  all  these  writers,  and  they  were  thus 
impelled,  unwittingly,  to  find  extrinsic  meanings 
in  the  text. 

Apart  from  all  the  theologians  of  this  period 
stands  Baruch  Spinoza,  the  Jewish  philosopher, 
who,  in  his  Tractatus  theologico-politicus  (1670), 
first  ventured  to  question  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  all  previous  theology  and  Biblical  exegesis. 
What  Luther  had  intuitively  felt,  but  had  not 
consistently  carried  out,  viz.  that  the  value  of  the 
Bible  lies  simply  in  its  being  a religious  book,  was 
made  explicit  by  Spinoza,  who  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  a distinctively  religious  estimate  of  the 
contents  of  Scripture,  and  for  a historical  inter- 
pretation that  should  do  justice  to  the  different 
world-views  of  various  lines. 

The  pioneer  of  a fresh  movement  was  F.  D.  E. 
Schleiermacher,  in  whose  hands  hermeneutics  (cf. 
‘ Hermeneutik  und  Kritik,  mit  besonderer  Bezie- 
Jmng  auf  das  NT,’  Werlce,  I.  vii.,  ed.  F.  Liicke, 
Berlin,  1838),  which  had  hitherto  been  an  aggrega- 
tion of  knowledge  and  devices  needed  for  exposition, 
became  a philosophy  of  ‘ comprehension  ’ ( ‘ Philo- 
sophic des  Verstehens’).  While  Augustine  had 
analyzed  the  materials  to  be  understood,  Schleier- 
macher deals  with  the  process  of  understanding 
itself.  For  him  there  is  no  distinction  between 
difficult  and  simple  passages,  and  nothing  is  self- 
evident.  The  interpreter’s  task  is  to  understand 
the  religious  personality  of  the  writer  as  manifested 


in  every  single  word,  to  look  from  the  details  to 
the  whole,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  to 
set  the  details  in  their  true  light.  Accordingly, 
hermeneutics  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  literature, 
sacred  or  profane,  and  yet  it  assumes  a special 
character  for  each  individual  writer,  even  within 
the  Bible  itself.  Schleiermacher’s  views  were  main- 
tained by  his  pupils  F.  Liicke  (Grundriss  dcr  A’T 
Hermeneutik,  Gottingen,  1816)  and  H.  N.  Klausen 
[or  Clausen]  (Hermeneutik,  Leipzig,  1841). 

The  rehabilitation  of  orthodoxy  in  the  19tli 
cent.,  with  its  deepened  Christian  piety,  revived 
the  demand  for  an  exegesis  recognizing  a twofold 
.sense  of  Scripture  (II.  Olshansen,  Ein  Wort  ither 
tieferen  Schriftsinn,  Konigsberg,  1824  ; R.  E.  Slier, 
Andeutungen  fur  glduhiges  Schriftverstdndnis, 
1824),  for  a pneumatic  exposition  (J.  T.  Beck,  Zur 
theologischen  Auslegxing  der  Schrift,  1838;  J.  L.  S. 
Lutz,  Biblische  Hermeneutik,  Pforzheim,  1849),  and 
for  a believing,  i.e.  a doctrinally  correct,  exegesis 
(E.  W.  Hengstenberg) ; on  these,  again,  J.  C.  C. 
Hofmann’s  biblico-historical  principle  of  exegesis 
(Biblische  Hermeneutik,  ed.  M . Yolck,  Ndrdlingeii, 
1880)  certainly  marks  a distinct  advance.  Exegeti- 
cal  theology,  however,  refusing  to  be  led  astray  by 
these  ventures,  partly,  indeed,  in  sharp  conflict 
with  them,  and  moving  on  various  lines — from  the 
dogmatic  attitude  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  and  his 
continuator  B.  WeLss  of  Berlin,  through  the  so- 
called  mediating  theology  of  E.  Reuss,  F.  Bleek, 
and  others,  to  the  Tubingen  School  of  F.  C.  Baur — 
has,  with  constantly  increa.sing  emphasis  on  the 
historical  element  (H.  J.  Holtzmann,  C.  Weiz- 
siicker,  A.  Jiilicher),  striven  to  the  utmost  to  gain 
a grammatical  and  historical  comprehension  of 
Scripture.  Nevertheless,  it  has  failed  to  provide 
its  ever-expanding  industry  with  a proper  rationale 
in  a theoretic  discussion  of  the  hermeneutic  prob- 
lem. This  failure  is  now  beginning  to  bring  its 
retribution,  inasmuch  as  an  art  that  does  not  reflect 
upon  its  own  essential  function  readily  degenerates 
into  a mechanical  routine. 

3.  The  principles  of  exegesis. — (1)  Fundamental 
hermeneutics. — Hermeneutics  is  not  .simply  a con- 
geries of  practical  rules,  but  a science  built  upon  a 
theory  of  comprehension — just  as  logic  is  not  a 
mere  organon  (Aristotle),  but  a canon  (Galileo) ; it 
proposes  to  explain  why  a given  work  is  to  be 
understood  in  one  way  and  not  another.  Thinking, 
speaking,  and  MTiting  are  three  marvellous  gifts 
which  man  possesses.  They  are  acquisitions  whose 
discovery  we  cannot  associate  with  any  human 
name,  and  are,  as  the  ancients  believed,  gifts  of 
the  deity. 

To  these  three  productive  capacities  correspond 
three  reproductive,  idz. — to  give  them  in  the  reverse 
order — silent  reading,  reading  aloud,  and  interpret- 
ing. Binowledge  of  the  script,  whether  the  script 
be  ideographic  or  phonetic,  makes  reading  j)ossible, 
and  reading  attains  its  fiill  realization  in  reading 
aloud.  Even  silent  reading  involves  an  inward 
phonetic  element,  as,  e.g.,  in  accentuation,  group- 
ing of  words,  etc.,  and  the  special  difficulty  in 
reading  aloud  is  that  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage is  not  indicated  in  the  script ; certain  marks 
of  punctuation  are  but  a make-shift.  Thus,  epeware 
in  the  phi'ase  tpeware  ras  ypa<pds  (Jn  5*®)  may  mean 
either  ‘ you  search,’  or  ‘ do  you  search  ? ’ or  ‘ search,’ 
and,  moreover,  the  tone  of  the  indicative  form  may 
imply  approval  or  rejiroach.  It  is  only  when  the 
separate  signs  in  writing  and  speech,  and  also  the 
thought  as  a Avhole,  are  fully  understood— by  inter- 
pretation— that  reading  to  oneself  or  to  others  is 
brought  to  perfection.  It  is  a long  step  from  spell- 
ing out  a text  to  reading  fluently  to  others  ; inter- 
pretation is  usually  treated  as  something  that  comes 
of  itself  until  experience  has  shown  with  how  many 
possibilities  of  misconception  it  is  attended. 
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When  these  operations  are  applied  to  an  entire 
literary  document,  tliey  become  a process  of  com- 
prehension and  interpretation  ; i.c.,  the  thought 
expressed  in  word  and  script  is,  in  virtue  of  the 
general  laws  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing, 
apprehended  and  reproduced  by  another  mind  (and 
may  then  be  given  once  more  in  speech  and 
writing).  Modern  psycho-physics  has  shown  by 
observation  and  experiment  what  difficulties  have 
to  be  overcome  in  the  process,  even  under  normal 
conditions,  when  the  individual  possesses  the  ability 
to  hear,  to  see,  to  read,  to  think,  etc.  ; the  process 
demands  an  effort  of  the  will,  i.e.  attention.  Where 
there  is  congeniality  of  spirit,  no  doubt,  this  pro- 
cess often  takes  place  spontaneously,  like  the 
sympathetic  vibration  of  strings  tuned  alike.  The 
task  of  skilfully  understanding  the  text  is  a 
different  matter ; this  proceeds  by  rules,  and  is 
conscious  of  both  its  method  and  its  aim,  though 
here  also  affinity  of  spirit  and  sympathetic  intui- 
tion are  necessary.  The  work  of  comprehending 
culminates  in  exposition — i.e.  in  making  a thing 
comprehensible  to  others,  in  ‘ discovery  and  trans- 
mission of  the  sense’  (G.  Heinrici  in  PliE^  vii. 
718).  The  decisive  proof  of  one’s  having  understood 
is  the  ability  to  reproduce  with  clearness,  although 
we  must  here  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
practical  and  hortatory  element.  The  psychologi- 
cal laws  of  association  show — what  was  already 
noted  by  Augustine — how  necessary  a wide  know- 
ledge and  how  important  a good  memory  is  for  the 
expositor,  who,  in  order  to  grasp  the  pec\iliar 
significance  of  details,  must  assign  them  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  whole,  and  compare  them  with 
as  many  similar  facts  as  possible. 

The  final  test  of  exposition  is  in  the  free  repro- 
duction of  the  thought  expressed  in  the  text — in 
translation  and  paraphrase.  It  is  easy  to  repeat 
verbally  what  one  has  heard,  but  difficult  to  repro- 
duce it  in  its  true  sense  ; and  unless  every  detail  is 
brought  out  by  ample  paraphrase,*  something  will 
usually  be  lost.  Tlie  task  of  conveying  the  thought 
in  another  language  presents  special  diificulties ; a 
translation  must  not  be  slavishly  literal,  nor  yet 
merely  a free  rendering  of  the  sense,  but  must  be 
in  keeping  as  much  with  the  genius  of  the  original 
as  with  that  of  the  foreign  language.^ 

Exposition,  however,  is  more  than  a mere  repro- 
duction of  the  thought.  It  is  rightly  required  of 
the  expositor  that  he  shall  be  above  his  text,  i.e. 
that  he  shall  in  a sense  understand  its  thought 
better  than  the  original  writer,  so  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  criticize  the  thought  itself  as  well  as 
its  formulation.  Just  as  in  the  interpretation  of 
a law  it  is  an  acknowledged  duty  of  the  expositor 
to  elicit  and  make  good  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver, as  something  in  certain  circumstances  actu- 
ally oppo.sed  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  so  also  in 
literature  : what  the  autlior  intended  to  say  ; how 
he  ought  to  have  said  it ; whether  a particular 
thought  is  relevant  to  his  general  argument,  and 
whether  it  is  in  itself  a right  thought ; whether 
the  form  is  artistic  and  the  reasoning  sound — all 
these  questions  must  be  considered  by  the  exegete, 
so  that  the  exposition  really  resolves  itself  into  a 
criticism.  Here  again,  no  doubt,  a strong  subjec- 
tive element  emerges — certainly  a source  of  danger 
for  the  exegete,  yet  an  involuntary  expression  of 

1 M.  Kiihler’s  reproductions  of  tlie  thoug'lit  in  the  P.iuline 
Epistles  (Uebrderbrief,  Halle,  ISSO,  Dcr  Brief  des  Pauhis 
an  die  Galater,  do.  18S4,  and  Ver  sogenannte  Epheserbrief, 
do.  1894)  are  models  of  this  kind  of  paraphrase. 

® On  the  difficulties  of  translation  of.  the  Prologue  to  Sirach, 
and  lamhliohus,  de  Mysteriis,  vii.  6 (p.  267,  Parthey),  also  Jerome, 
Ep.  Ivii.  ad  Pammachium  de  optimo  genere  interpretandi 
(CSEL  liv.  [1912]  603-626) ; Luther,  ‘ Sendbrief  vom  Dohnet- 
schen  an  Wenceslaus  Linck,’  1530  (Erl.  ed.,  1850,  l.vv.  102-123); 
Schleiermacher,  ‘l)ber  die  verscliiedenen  Methoden  des  tiber- 
setzens,’  ABAW,  1813;  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  ‘ Was 
ist  Ubersetzen ? ' in  Euripides'  Ilippolytos,  lierlin,  1891. 


his  personal  interest  in  the  work  he  has  to  expound. 
From  this  point  a path  leads  directly  to  the  homily, 
which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  proper 
function  of  the  expositor,  but  for  which  the  critical 
exposition  is  an  indispensable  preparation. 

(2)  General  hcrmenentics. — This  science  of  com- 
prehension forms  the  groundwork  for  the  technique 
of  exegesis  proper,  or  general  hermeneutics,  which 
deals  with  the  following  topics,  (a)  The  fixing  of 
the  true  text. — There  is  often  a difficulty  even  in 
reading  an  autograph,  but  it  is  specially  difficult 
to  re-construct  a lost  autograph  from  copies  of 
various  grades  (Textual  Criticism),  as  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  not  only  to  the  genea- 
logical relations  of  the  derivative  documents,  but 
also  to  the  psychological  possibiliries  of  error.  (6) 
Words  and  sentences  as  the  vehicles  of  formulated 
thought. — For  the  sense  of  the  words  mere  ety- 
mology is  of  much  less  importance  than  statistics 
of  linguistic  usage  (Concordance),  variations  of 
meaning  (Lexicon),  and  comparison  with  similar 
words  (Synonymies).  Foreign  words,  poetical 
words,  and  archaisms  require  special  treatment ; 
the  construction  of  .sentences  must  be  studied  in 
connexion  with  historical  grammar,  (c)  Restraints 
upon  natural  expression,  i.e.  forms  of  composition, 
and  quotations. — This  is  of  great  importance  ; the 
non-literary  man  speaks  and  writes  as  he  thinks, 
but  the  orator  or  author  is  under  the  fiecessily  of 
making  his  productions  conform  to  certain  recog- 
nized forms  of  literature.  Poetry  differs  in  its 
structure  from  prose,  having  a peculiar  metrical 
form  conditioned  by  exigencies  of  rhythm,  rhyme, 
etc.  ; and  history  is  not  composed  in  the  same  way 
as  a speech.  Even  style  in  its  modern  sense,  i.t . 
as  denoting  the  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  an 
individual  writer,  involves  a certain  limitation. 
The  exegete,  moreover,  must  be  specially  careful 
in  passages  where  his  author  has  not  liimself  framed 
the  expression  of  his  thought,  but  has  borrowed  it, 
as,  e.g.,  where  there  is  imit.ation,  use  of  sources,  or 
quotation  ; here  it  will  often  be  neeessaiy  to  note 
three  distinct  things — the  author’s  own  thought, 
the  original  sense  of  the  passage  quoted,  and  the 
sense  in  which  the  author  uses  it.  (d)  The  ma- 
terials of  thought — terms  and  ideas. — As  a means 
of  understanding  the  matter  of  the  work  before 
him,  the  exegete  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
relevant  archaeology,  history,  geography,  etc., 
while,  in  order  to  grasp  the  ideas  and  judgments, 
he  must  make  himself  familiar  with  the  thinking 
of  the  age  from  which  the  document  dates ; here 
he  must  carefully  gu.ard  against  making  unwar- 
ranted additions  to,  and  jmtting  false  constructions 
upon,  the  original,  (e)  'I'lie  motives  of  the  utter- 
ance as  determined  by  the  general  character  of  the 
work  and  the  speci.al  purpose  of  the  passage. — The 
exegete  must  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  compo- 
sition in  its  entirety,  taking  account  of  every  sen- 
tence in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  and  tracing  out 
the  arrangement ; hence  the  practical  rule  that, 
before  entering  upon  a detailed  exegesis,  he  should 
try  to  gain  a general  survey  of  the  whole  by  a cur- 
sory reading  ; he  must  seek  to  understand  the  work 
from  the  position  of  the  author,  and  must,  above 
all,  be  cognizant  of  the  latter's  relations  to  his 
readers.  (/)  The  personality  of  the  writer. — It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  exegete  should 
by  painstaking  psychological  analysis  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  personality  of  his  author.  A literary 
work,  like  a work  of  art,  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
but  the  outward  manifestation  of  a creative  mind, 
and  even  the  exegesis  of  details  is  conditioned  by 
a knowledge  of  the  personality  behind  them  : ‘ si 
duo  dicunt  idem,  non  est  idem.’ 

The  fact  that  the  proper  understanding  of  details 
rests  necessarily  upon  information  whicli  the  orig- 
inal readers  could  siqiply  for  themselves,  but  which 
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could  subsequently  be  provided  by  exegesis  only, 
justifies  the  time-honoured  practice  of  prefacing  a 
literary  work  with  an  Introauction. 

(3)  Special  hermeneutics. — General  hermeneutics, 
when  applied  to  a special  field,  becomes  special  her- 
meneutics, i.e.,  in  the  present  case.  Biblical  hermen- 
eutics. It  is  not  thereby  implied,  however,  that 
the  Bible,  as  a book,  is  distinct  from  other  books, 
and,  in  virtue  of  its  inspiration,  above  the  ordinary 
hermeneutical  rules  ; but  the  particular  conditions 
in  which  it  took  shape,  its  peculiar  contents,  and 
our  special  interest  in  them  naturally  require  a 
specific  application  of  the  rules  in  question.  To 
leave  the  Heb.  text  of  tlie  OT  entirely  out  of  ac- 
count, it  is  not  every  classical  philologist  who  can 
deal  critically  with  the  original  text  of  the  NT, 
who  can  rightly  estimate  tlie  character  of  its  Greek, 
or  rightly  judge  the  style  of  what  is  essentially  a 
popular  literature ; while  the  explanation  of  the 
material  calls  for  special  knowledge,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  congeniality  demands  a receptivity  for 
religious  thinking,  though  this,  again,  must  not 
be  used  to  support  the  claim  for  a peculiar  theo- 
logical or  ‘ believing  ’ exegesis. 

(4)  Individual  hermeneutics. — The  conception  of 
special  hermeneutics  candes  us  still  further.  The 
Bible  is  not  a literajw  unity,  but  an  aggregation  ; 
and,  just  as  the  OT  and  the  NT  must,  in  the 
present  position  of  exegesis,  be  dealt  with  separ- 
ately, so  for  every  single  book  of  the  Bible  it  is 
necessary  to  institute  an  individual  hermeneutic, 
i.e.  to  determine  the  modifications  undergone  by 
the  general  rules  of  hermeneutics  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  problems  raised  by  the  individual 
book.  We  cannot  interpret  the  writings  of  the 
Synoptists,  Paul,  and  John  all  in  one  and  the  same 
way,  and  it  would  be  a crude  error  to  transfer 
thoughts  from  Paul  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  or 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  those  of  Paul 
or  John;  the  word  iraTrip  as  used  by  Jesus,  Paul, 
and  John  has  in  each  case  a different  meaning. 
The  Apocalypse  has  a hermeneutic  of  its  own. 
The  exegesis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  must  have 
regard  to  the  literary  problem  of  the  sources  ; that 
of  Paul  must  consider  the  epistolatory  style ; that 
of  Hebrews  the  rhetorical  form.  Everywhere  in 
the  NT  the  relation  to  the  OT  presents  peculiar 
difficulties,  and  this  is  specially  true  as  regards 
the  quotations ; moreover,  the  relation  varies  with 
each  NT  writer.  Individual  hermeneutics  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  history  of  inter- 
pretation for  every  single  book,  or,  at  least,  the 
exegetical  development  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

4.  The  history  of  exegesis. — The  exegesis  of 
earlier  times  is  now  of  almost  no  practical  im- 
portance. As  compared  with  the  work  of  recent 
years,  it  proceeded  upon  entirely  difierent  princi- 
ples and  worked  with  very  different  means.  It  is 
nevertheless  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  science, 
to  study  the  earlier  work  ; we  must  know  upon 
whose  shoulders  we  stand,  and  what  our  predeces- 
sors had  already  attained.  We  distinguish  here 
between  (1)  the  history  of  exegetes  and  (2)  the 
history  of  exegesis. 

(1)  The  biography  of  exegetes  forms  part  of  the 
general  history  of  Christian  literature.  It  deals 
with  many  outstanding  figures  in  the  life  of  the 
Church  who  were  engaged  in  practical  work  as 
well  as  in  other  kinds  of  literary  work,  and  only 
one  phase  of  whose  work  is  to  be  considered  here. 
It  is  also  concerned  with  many  whose  names  are 
all  but  forgotten,  and  whose  writings  have  been 
lost,  but  who  were  of  some  importance  in  their 
own  day,  and  had  an  influence  upon  later  writers ; 
such  names  appear  in  great  numbers  in  Eusebius, 
HE,  in  Jerome,  de  Viris  illustrihus  (copied  largely 
from  the  HE),  and  in  his  continuators  Gennadius, 
Isidore,  and  Ildefons.  A considerable  mass  of 


material  from  these  lost  works  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Catena;,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
disengage  and  restore  it — a task  which  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  H.  Lietzmann,  J.  Sickenberger, 
M.  Faulhaber,  and  others.  A great  deal  can  be 
recovered  from  quotations  in  extant  commentaries, 
and,  while  there  is  a difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the 
Fathers  in  their  polemical  remarks  seldom  give  the 
relevant  names,  careful  observation  enables  us  to 
assign  not  a little  to  the  original  writers;  e.g., 
portions  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  can  be  re- 
constructed from  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  The 
history  of  exegesis  ■would  present  a much  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  learned  discussions  of  the 
period  if  we  could  but  endow  these  anonymi  with 
distinct  personalities.  The  Latin  exegetes  of  that 
age  depend  as  much  upon  the  Greeks  as  Cicero 
and  his  contemporaries  on  Posidonius  and  others. 
Ambrose  might  almost  be  called  the  echo  of  Origen. 
From  a Latin  translation  Swete  has  been  able  to 
re-construct  a great  commentary  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (Theodori  episcopi  Mopsuestini  in  epis- 
tolas  beati  Pauli  comnientarii,  Cambridge,  1880- 
82).  How  the  work  of  the  earlier  Latin  exegetes 
may  be  recovered  from  the  later  has  been  shown  by 
A.  Souter,  A.  L.  Ramsay,  and  J.  Haussleiter  with 
regard  to  Pelagius,  Beatus  of  Libana,  and  Pi  imasius 
respectively.  A thorough  investigation  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  commentaries  would  assuredly  yield  as 
rich  materials  as  would  that  of  the  Greek  Catena. 

The  individual  exegetes  must  next  be  grouped 
in  schools.  The  Gnostics  (e.g.  Heracleon)  form 
a party  of  their  own,  while  Hippolytus  and 
Methodius  stand  apart  from  the  main  develop- 
ment. With  Origen  are  associated,  on  the  one 
hand,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  the  Cappadocians  ; 
on  the  other,  the  later  Alexandrians,  as,  e.g., 
Didymus  the  Blind,  and  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
To  Lucian  are  attached  the  so-called  Antiochenes 
(Theodore  of  Heraclea,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Diodore 
of  Tarsus,  John  Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusium, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus),  and 
the  Syrian  Nestorians,  e.g.  Iso'dadh.  Others, 
such  as  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  Hesychius  of 
Jerusalem  (t  433),  and  Severian  of  Gabala,  must 
be  more  thoroughly  examined  before  they  can  be 
classified.  Of  the  later  Byzantians,  Aretas,  (Eeu- 
menius,  and  Theophylact  are  mere  compilers ; 
Photius  is  more  independent.  There  is  no  such 
close  connexion  among  the  Latin  exegetes,  though 
those  of  Africa  (Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Tychonius, 
Augustine)  and  of  Spain  (Gregory  of  Elvira, 
Beatus  of  Libana,  Isidore)  had  in  each  case  a com- 
mon tradition.  The  Roman  Decimus  Hilarianus 
HUarius,  the  Roman  convert  Isaac  ex  Judaeo 
(probably  the  so-caUed  Ambrosiaster  and  at  the 
same  time  the  author  of  Quaestiones  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testamenti,  ed.  A.  Souter,  CSEL  1.  [1908]), 
the  British  Pelagius,  and  the  Arian  Opus  im- 
perfectum  in  Matthceum  (among  the  works  of 
Chrysostom,  PC,  Ivi.  611-946)  merit  special 
attention. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  Venerable 
Bede,  with  whom  as  leader  a number  of  less  inde- 
pendent Carlovingian  theologians,  such  as  Alcuin, 
Haymo,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  Paschasius  Radbertus, 
Angelomus  of  LuxeuU,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and 
— the  most  eminent  of  them  all — Christian  Druth- 
mar  of  Stavelot,  are  associated.  Walafrid  Strabo 
with  his  Glossa  Ordinaria  laid  a foundation  for 
the  succeeding  period,  in  which  Peter  Lombard, 
Hugh  of  St.  Caro,  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
Bonaventura  composed  their  great  scholastic  com- 
mentaries ; along  with  these  we  have  the  mystics, 
Rupert  of  Deutz,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Hugh  and 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  Herveus,  etc.  The  14th 
cent,  saw  the  production  of  the  comprehensive 
Moralitates  (Specidum  morale,  etc.)  of  Vitalis  a 
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Fiirno,  Peter  Berchorius,  and  Kobert  Holcott.  A 
new  beginning  was  made  by  Nicolas  of  Lyra 
(t  1340)  and  his  continuators  Paul  of  Burgos  and 
Matthias  Boring.  Of  the  Humanists,  besides 
Erasmus,  mention  should  be  made  of  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis,  Cajetan ; of  the  Reformers  of  various 
tendencies,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen, 
Justus  Jonas;  Zwingli,  Oecolarnpadius,  Pellican, 
Bullinger;  Bueer,  Capito;  Calvin,  Beza,  Marlorat. 
The  17th  century  was,  in  the  sphere  of  exegesis  as 
elsewhere,  the  century  of  polemics.  On  the  Roman 
Catholic  side  there  were,  in  addition  to  Maldonat 
and  Salmero,  N.  Serarius,  Escobar,  Cornelius 
a Lapide,  J.  Tirinus,  and  Menochius ; on  the 
Lutheran,  N.  Selnecker,  D.  Chytrieus,  ITunnius, 
Balduin,  Erasmus  Schmid,  Borsch,  Calovius,  and 
Sebastian  Schmidt ; on  the  Calvinistic,  Piscator, 
Pareus,  Amyraut,  Gomarus,  Heidegger ; on  the 
Socinian,  Faustus  Socinus,  Crell,  and  others.  Exe- 
gesis in  the  historical  spirit  begins  with  Hugo 
Grotius  (t  1645),  J.  Clericus  (t  1736),  and  J.  J. 
Wetstein  (1751).  Valuable  collections  are  [J. 
Pearson]  Critici  sacri,  London,  1660 ; M.  Poole, 
Synopsis  criticorum,  London,  1669-76 ; C.  Starke, 
Synopsis  Bibliothecce  exegeticce  in  Veins  et  Novum 
Testamentum,  Leipzig,  1733-41  (®1763).  The  work 
of  the  18th  cent,  is  for  the  most  part  embedded  in 
dissertations  ; but  commentaries  of  a more  general 
kind  were  written  by  J.  L.  von  Mosheim  (f  1755), 
J.  B.  Michaelis  (1769-1790),  S.  J.  Baumgarten 
(1757),  J.  S.  Semler  (1769  ft'.),  an<l,  somewhat  later, 
by  J.  G.  and  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuller,  and  H.  E. 

G.  Paulus,  of  Heidelberg  (tl851),  the  last  emi- 
nent representative  of  rationalism.  Of  19th  cent, 
exegetes  the  following  deserve  special  mention : 
Schleiermacher,  F.  Liicke,  W.  M.  L.  do  Wette ; 
A.  W.  Knobel,  F.  Hitzig,  O.  IC  Fritzsche,  L.  J. 
Ruekert,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  E.  Reuss,  H.  Ewald  ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  K.  C.  J.  Holsten ; F.  A.  G.  Tholuck, 
F.  L.  Godet,  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  J.  C.  K.  Hof- 
mann, T.  F.  K.  Keil,  Franz  Belitzsch,  J.  P.  Lange, 
J.  T.  Beck ; in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  ; A. 
Billmann,  F.  Baethgen,  C.  Siegfried,  O.  Zockler, 

H.  Strack,  J.  Wellhauson,  A.  Merx  ; B.  Weiss,  W. 
Beyschlag,  G.  Haupt,  T.  Zahn,  P.  Ewald,  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W.  Schmiedel, 
H.  von  Soden  ; J.  B.  Lightfoot,  B.  F.  Westcott, 
J.  M.  S.  Baljon  ; of  the  present  day : B.  Bnhm, 
H.  Gunkel,  K.  Marti,  W.  Nowack,  R.  Kittel,  C. 
Steuernagel,  G.  Heinrici,  A.  Jiilicher,  R.  Knopf, 

F.  Spitta,  J.  Weiss,  W.  Bousset,  W.  Heitmiiller, 
H.  Lietzmann,  E.  Klostermann,  M.  Bibelius, 
H.  Windisch,  E.  Riggenbach  ; S.  R.  Briver,  A. 
Plummer,  W.  Sunday,  H.  B.  Swete,  C.  A.  Briggs, 

G.  A.  Barton,  W.  R.  Harper,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  P. 
Smith,  B.  W.  Bacon,  E.  B.  Burton,  J.  E.  Frame, 
J.  H.  Ropes. 

(2)  The  history  of  exegesis,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
separable  from  the  history  of  exegetical  theory, 
can  deal  only  with  the  exegesis  of  single  books 
and,  more  specifically,  of  single  passages.  Where 
it  treats  of  single  books,  it  falls  most  conveniently 
under  the  so-called  individual  hermeneutics  (§  3 
(4)),  while,  where  it  is  concerned  with  special 
passages,  it  is  a study  as  interesting  as  it  is  profit- 
able, guarding  the  exegete  against  many  an  error. 
If  it  often  seems  a mere  labyrinth  of  aberr.ations, 
yet  it  frequently  exhibits  the  various  possible 
views  more  clearly  than  a purely  argumentative 
analysis  of  the  text  would  do.  Further,  it  shows 
which  views  have  already  been  refuted  and  may 
therefore  be  left  out  of  account,  and  it  thus  brings 
the  exegete  to  the  point  where  he  can  begin  to 
work  afresh  with  a prospect  of  success.  Many  of 
the  interpretations  proposed  from  time  to  time 
in  periodicals,  etc.,  would  never  see  the  light  if 
their  proposers  had  a knowledge  of  the  history  of 
exegesis. 


Thus,  while  J.  G.  B.  Winer  (Pauli  ad  Galaici 
Epistola,  1828,  p.  125)  speaks  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  interpretations  of  flal  3-”,  the  later  hi>t<>ry 
of  exegesis  shows  us  that  the  variation;-  fall  under 
two  main  types,  and  that  the  choice  of  the  exegete 
must  lie  between  these.  It  would  not  be  right, 
however,  to  take  account  of  modern  exegetes  only  ; 
in  many  cases  the  various  possible  theories  are 
found  from  the  veiy  outset,  and  thus  run  parallel 
to  one  another  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
exegesis.  The  Greek  exegetes,  slight  a.s  may  be 
the  value  of  their  theoretical  principles  for  us,  had 
the  immen.se  advantage  of  a living  knowledge  of 
Greek  (though  we  must  certainly  bear  in  mind  the 
linguistic  development  that  took  place  between 
the  Ist  and  the  4th  century,  and  the  difference 
between  the  popular  idiom  of  the  Bible  and  the 
literary  langu.age  of  the  Fathers),  and  the  ad- 
vantage also  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  details. 
With  reference  to  the  fourth  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  we  learn  more  from  Origen’s  statement 
that  ^7rioif(r(os  does  not  occur  elsewhere  than  from 
all  etymological  attempts  to  explain  it ; the  com- 
parison of  the  ancient  versions  gives  a sj-nopsis  of 
all  possible  renderings  of  the  word;  Augustine’s 
classification  in  de  Sermone  Domini  in  monte  (PL 
xxxiv.  1229)  shows  the  three  lines  on  which  all 
subsequent  exegesis  of  the  pitssage  proceeded — the 
natural,  the  spiritual,  and  the  sacramental ; while 
the  history  of  exegesis  since  the  Reformation  shows 
that  the  last  two  have  gradually  been  given  up,  so 
tliat  the  first  alone  is  possible  to-day.  As  regards 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  again,  a truly  historical  exe- 
gesis of  the  narratives  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
L.  J.  Riickeit  (1853).  All  previous  exegetes  had 
started  from  the  dogmatic  question,  ‘What  is  the 
Holy  Communion  ?’  in.stead  of  asking,  ‘ What  actu- 
ally took  place  at  the  last  meal  of  .lesus?’  It  is 
true  that  here  and  there  in  the  older  exegesis,  as 
in  Chry.sostom,  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin, 
we  find  glimpses  into  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
institution,  and  these  the  moilein  exegete  must 
also  take  into  account. 

Exegesis  is  an  art ; and  of  exegesis,  as  of  all  art, 
it  is  true  that  its  highest  merit  consists,  not  in 
originality,  but  in  the  sureness  with  which  the 
right  thing  is  seized  ; for,  however  often  the  right 
thing  has  been  thought  and  said  before,  it  still 
remains  both  true  and  new. 

Literature.  — H.  Steinthal,  Geschiehte  der  S/iradnrasi'n- 
schaft,  Iterlin,  1891;  W.  Dilthey,  ‘ Uie  Eiitstoliun^  iIot  Ih-r- 
inenentik  ’ in  Philosophische  Abhandt.  Chriiftoph  Sipirati 
ycTCufnu't,  Tiibingen,  1900  ; A.  Merx,  iiiiie  Itfde  roiii  Au'shyen 
iiishcsondcre  dcs  AT,  Halle,  1879;  H.  J.  Holtzm.ann,  ‘ i)as 
I’robleni  der  Geseb.  der  Auslegimg  ' (llcidi'lbfi  ncr  Fistschriit, 
1880) ; E.  Reuss,  Gench.  der  het'l,  Schr(t'te>i  des  ST'\  llnmswick, 
1887,  pp.  674-079;  G.  Heinrici,  art.  ‘ Hermeneutik  ’ in  /‘/iig 
vii.  718-750;  H.  Vollraer,  I'oia  Leseii  viid  Dciilen  heilbier 
Schriften  (RcligiotisgescliiclUl.  Folkabucber,  iii.  9),  Ilnlle,  19117 ; 
G.  H.  Gilbert,  Interpretation  of  the  lliblis : a Short  Ilirtorj/, 
New  York,  1908.  E.  V.  BOBSCHUTZ. 

INTERPRETATION  (Vedic  and  Avesta).— 
The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Bigveda  is  not 
without  value  in  its  implications  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  other  sacred  texts.  This  Veda  possesses 
an  elaborate  commentary  by  Silyana,  a Sonth- 
Indian  scholar  (latter  half  of  14tli  cent.  A.D.),  and 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  European  study  of  the  Veda 
it  was  believed  that  it  would  be  sullicient  to  trans- 
late the  text  according  to  this  commentary — a 
process  which  is  actually  exhibited  in  the  version 
by  H.  11.  Wilson  (London,  lS(!li-SS).  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  earlier  source  in  the  NiruLfa  of  Yaska,  who 
was  eighteen  centuries  prior  to  Say.ana,  ami  who 
not  merely  diverges  from  him,  but  declares  that  his 
own  predecessors,  whoso  works  are  no  longer  ex- 
tant, dift'ered  both  from  himself  and  from  each 
other.  In  other  words,  the  meaning  of  a large 
numher  of  Vedic  words  and  passages  was  lost  in 
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India.  This  fact,  together  with  the  many  con- 
tradictions found  in  Sayana’s  commentary,  led  R. 
Roth  to  urge  that  the  Rigveda  must  be  explained 
from  itself,  together  with  the  assistance  furnished 
by  comparative  philology  and  the  closely  cognate 
language  of  the  Avesta  iq.v.).  The  results  of  this 
method  are  admirably  presented  in  the  translation 
by  H.  Grassman  (Leipzig,  1876-77).  Yet,  if  the 
‘ traditional  ’ school  inclined  to  one  extreme,  the 
‘ linguistic  ’ school  went  to  the  other.  The  result 
was  a growing  conviction  that  the  golden  mean 
should  be  followed,  and  on  this  basis  A.  Ludwig 
re-translated  the  Rigveda  (Prague,  1876-88),  not 
disregarding  the  native  commentaries  of  Yaska 
and  Sayana,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  into 
account  the  data  afforded  by  comparative  phil- 
ology, etc.  Some  scholars,  however,  have  not 
been  satisfied  with  this  general  principle,  and  have 
sought  to  interpret  the  Rigveda  along  other  lines. 
Thus  A.  Bergaigne  explained  practically  the  entire 
text  allegorically  (cf.  his  Bdigion  vidique,  Paris, 
1878-83),  and  his  pupil,  P.  Regnaud  (Le  Rig-Vida, 
Paris,  1892),  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Avhole 
Rigveda  was  composed  for  the  sacrificial  ritual. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ‘ Indian  ’ school  arose, 
headed  by  R.  Pischel  and  K.  Geldner,  who,  in 
their  Vedische  Studien  (Stuttgart,  1889-1901), 
maintain  that  the  Veda  is  to  be  interpreted  from 
the  India  of  the  classical  period,  a round  mil- 
lennium later.  Both  the  ‘ritual’  and  the  ‘Indian’ 
schools  have  a certain  justification : some  Vedic 
verses  may  well  have  been  composed  for  the 
liturgy,  and,  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
ritual  use  of  Vedic  passages  may  assist  in  cast- 
ing light  upon  the  meaning  attributed  to  them 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  in  the  early  Brah- 
manic  period  ; and  for  the  ‘ Indianists  ’ it  must 
be  said  that  there  would  be — at  least  if  the  Rig- 
veda had  not  been  composed  under  very  different 
circumstances  and  views  of  life  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  classical  period — relatively  little 
change  in  the  course  of  a thousand  years  in  the 
East.  Curiously  enough,  comparative  religion  has 
thus  far  played  little  part  in  Vedic  interpretation, 
though  its  importance  has  been  recognized  by  H. 
Oldenberg  [Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  pp. 
33-38),  and  has  been  sanely  applied  by  L.  von 
Schroeder  in  his  Mysterium  und  Mimus  im  Rig- 
veda (Leipzig,  1908).  In  some  cases,  moreover, 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  religions  of 
modern  India  may  illuminate  some  of  the  problems 
of  Vedic  religion.  The  ideal  translation  of  the 
Rigveda,  which  shall  take  into  consideration  native 
tradition  and  the  sciences  of  comparative  philology 
and  comparative  religion,  the  liturgy  and  classical 
Indian  thought,  is  stUl  to  be  done. 

The  process  of  development  in  the  exegesis  of 
the  Avesta  has  not  been  dissimilar.  The  major 
portion  of  the  Avesta  possesses  an  elaborate  gloss 
in  Pahlavi,  with  a Sanskrit  version  by  Neriosangh 
(fl.  c.  A.D.  1200).  The  first  to  attempt  a transla- 
tion of  the  Avesta,  Anquetil  du  Perron  (Paris, 
1771),  was  naturally  restricted  to  the  native  Parsi 
tradition,  which  was  itself  based,  in  his  day,  on  an 
inadequate  knowledge  not  merely  of  Avesta,  but 
even  of  Pahlavi.  But  Roth  on  the  Vedic  side  had 
a counterpart  on  the  Avesta  in  E.  Burnouf  [Com- 
mentaire  sur  le  Yacna,  Paris,  1833-35),  and  a 
savage  controversy  now  broke  out  between  the 
‘traditionalists’  and  the  ‘linguists.’  The  ‘tradi- 
tional ’ school  was  represented  chiefly  by  F.  Spiegel 
(Avesta  uhersetzt,  Leipzig,  1852-63,  Gommentar  iiher 
das  Avesta,  do.  1864-68)  and  P.  Justi  (Handbiich 
der  Zendsprache,  do.  1864),  followed,  with  con- 
siderable reservation,  by  C.  de  Harlez  [Avesta 
traduif^,  Paris,  1881),  as  well  as  by  L.  H.  Mills 
[Gathas,  Leipzig,  1894-1913),  while  the  translation 
of  the  Avesta  by  J.  Darmesteter  [SEE  iv.^  [1895], 


xxiii.  [1883],  and  especially  Le  Zend-Avesta,  Paris, 
1892-93)  is  little  more  than  a reproduction  of  the 
Pahlavi  version.  Tlie  ‘linguistic’  school,  inspired 
largely  by  Rotli,  found  defenders  in  sucli  scholars 
as  H.  Huhschmann,  also  J.  and  T.  Baunack  [Stu- 
dien auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Griech.  und  der  arischen 
Sprachen,  i.,  Leipzig,  1886-88).  As  in  Vedic  exe- 
gesis, however,  the  best  method  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  combination  of  ‘ traditional  ’ and 
‘ linguistic  ’ metliods.  M.  Haug,  who  began  as  a 
pronounced  antagonist  of  traditionalism  [Fixnf 
Gathas,  Leipzig,  1858-60),  became  almost  a tradi- 
tionalist himself  after  residence  in  Bombay  [Essays 
on  ..  . the  P arsis*,  London,  1907) ; and  C.  Bar- 
tholomae,  who  in  his  Arische  Forsehungen  (Halle, 
1882-87)  was  pronouncedly  a ‘ linguist,’  now  gives 
full  credit  to  the  tradition,  weighing  both  sides 
impartially,  and  deciding  strictly  according  to  the 
merits  in  each  case  [Altiran.  Worterb.,  Strassburg, 
1904,  from  which  he  has  compiled  his  Gatha’s  des 
Awesta,  do.  1905,  and  his  pupil,  F.  Wolff,  his 
Avesta  . . . ubersetzt,  do.  1910).  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  religion  of  the  Avesta  it  is  not 
impossible  that  a new  stage  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  researches  of  J.  H.  Moulton  [Early  Zoro- 
astrianism, London,  1913),  who  holds  that  much 
that  has  hitherto  been  believed  to  be  Iranian  is 
Magian,  and  that  the  Magi  were  neither  Indo- 
germanic  nor  Semitic  (see  art.  Magi).  The  ‘ higher 
criticism  ’ of  both  Veda  and  Avesta  is  as  yet  only 
in  its  initial  stages,  though  a beginning  has  been 
made  by  H.  Oldenberg  [Die  Hymnen  des  Rigveda, 
i.,  Berlin,  1888)  and  E.  V.  Arnold  [Vcd.  Metre, 
Cambridge,  1905)  for  the  one,  and  by  K.  Geldner 
[tJber  die  Metrik  des  jungeren  Avesta,  Tubingen, 
1877)  for  the  other.  For  an  account  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Qur’an,  see  art.  Que’an. 

Literatcre. — H.  Oldenberg,  Veiaforschung,  Stuttgart,  1905  ; 
K.  Geldner,  GIrP  ii.  [1901]  10-53.  LOUIS  H.  GRAY. 

INTROSPECTION. — ‘ Introspection,’  briefly 
defined,  is  turning  the  mind  inward  upon  itself, 
and  is  thus  practically  synonymous  with  self-con- 
sciousness to  that  extent.  It  is  distinguished  from 
both  external  and  internal  events  considered  as 
a mere  stream  of  experiences  that  are  not  held 
in  the  field  of  attention  as  phenomena  of  self. 
External  events  may  occur  in  a series,  or  be  a 
stream  of  facts  in  a sequential  or  a causal  order, 
but  they  are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  nor  of  them- 
selves as  individual  events.  They  simply  occur 
and  do  not  know.  Ordinary  states  of  conscious- 
ness, such  as  sensations,  memories,  and  thoughts, 
occur  also  more  or  less  like  outer  events,  but  they 
also  represent  some  kind  of  knowledge.  In  one’s 
waking  states  one  is  continuously  conscious,  per- 
haps usually  conscious  only  of  what  is  going  on 
about  one.  One  may  not  be  inspecting  the  states 
themselves.  But,  at  any  moment  in  which  one 
may  wish  to  look  at  these  states  as  one’s  own,  one 
may  turn  the  mind’s  attention  to  these  internal 
events  and  distinguish  them  as  mind  and  not 
outer  facts.  This  is  an  act  of  introspection.  It  is 
identical  with  self-consciousness  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  awareness  of  one’s  own  states,  but  it  also 
inaplies  more  persistency  of  attention  than  is  neces- 
sary for  an  act  of  self-consciousness.  Hence  it  has 
come  to  denote  the  habit  of  the  reflective  psycholo- 
gist who  studies  or  examines  his  own  mental  states 
and  their  laws,  considered  as  such  and  apart  from 
their  causal  relation  to  external  events.  We  thus 
contemplate  our  own  action  and  its  relation  to  the 
‘ self,’  and  become  observers  of  our  mental  states  as 
they  pass,  whether  these  states  are  the  result  of 
external  stimuli  or  are  the  inner  and  spontaneous 
actions  of  the  mind. 

So  far  as  we  know  assuredly,  man  is  the  only 
being  that  practises  introspection,  and  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  one  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  It  is  the 
point  at  which  tlie  mind  arrests  its  native  tendency 
to  let  its  thoughts  take  their  own  course,  or  to  let 
the  will  express  the  passing  impirlses.  Without 
this  power  and  habit  of  introspection  man  would 
be  a mere  passive  spectator  of  outer  events,  and 
would  take  no  voluntary  part  in  his  own  develop- 
ment, but  would  be  the  blind  result  of  his  environ- 
ment. Introspection,  however,  shows  Ins  partial 
independence  of  this  environment,  and  his  capacity 
for  controlling  his  own  thoughts  and  interests. 

Locke  calls  this  power  of  introspection  the  ‘in- 
ternal sense,’  and  disting-uishes  it  from  sensation, 
which  he  regards  as  ‘external  sense.’  As  an  ‘in- 
ternal sense’  he  names  introspection  ‘rellexion,’ 
and  says  that  he  ‘would  be  understood  to  mean 
that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  opera- 
tions, and  the  manner  of  them,  by  reason  whereof 
there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the 
understanding.’  But  he  carries  his  discussion  of  it 
very  little  beyond  that  of  definition,  though  he 
means  to  include  in  it  all  those  functions  which  are 
related  to  the  body  of  our  subjective  knowledge. 
Locke  deliberately  compares  the  function  of  in- 
ternal sense  to  that  of  external  sense,  and  so  implies 
thereby  that  it  receives  its  ‘ ideas  ’ by  impression, 
though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  he  did 
not  intend  readers  to  suppose  this.  The  falsity  of 
the  implication  was  no  doubt  the  reason  that  later 
students  of  the  question  lay  no  stress  on  rellexion 
as  a distinct  faculty.  Leibniz  apparently  does  not 
mention  it,  save  to  accept  it  as  a functional  action 
of  importance  in  knowledge.  In  Hamilton  ‘ self- 
consciousness  ’ is  the  term  for  this  function,  and  he 
carefully  admits  that,  as  a function  of  knowledge, 
it  does  not  determine  the  basis  of  any  non-sensa- 
tional  philosophy.  But  he  regards  it  as  a presenta- 
tive  function  of  knowledge. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  too  often  forget 
what  it  is  that  makes  this  function  an  important 
one  in  the  economy  of  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment. This  is  its  relation  to  attention  {q.v.). 
However  else  we  may  regard  attention,  it  is  the 
movable  aspect  of  consciousness,  so  to  speak, 
and  enables  the  mind  to  arrest  its  interest  in  the 
panorama  of  events  naturally  passing  before  it, 
and  in  this  arrest  it  discovers  its  own  part  in  tlie 
drama  itself.  That  consciousness  is  a variable 
function  in  the  scene  becomes  thus  a factor  in  the 
total  product  of  observation,  and  the  attention 
can  seize  this  part  in  its  progress  and  make  it  a 
part  of  our  analyzed  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
phantasmagoria  ol  external  objects.  Introspection 
is  thus  the  means  of  arresting,  through  attention, 
the  purely  automatic  or  reflex  course  of  events  in 
the  natural  sensory  life. 

It  has  been  customary  on  the  part  of  a certain 
group  of  scientific  philosophers,  if  ‘scientific’  can 
apply  to  them,  to  ridicule  introspection  as  an 
organ  of  knowledge.  Possibly  this  attitude  of 
mind  was  due  to  the  habit  of  the  opposing  school 
of  trying  to  assert  certain  truths  which  were 
supposed  to  be  unanalyzable  and  unamenable  to 
scepticism.  But,  whatever  the  faults  of  a dogmatic 
method,  it  was  easy  to  show  that  the  very  critic  of 
introspection  could  not  make  any  contention  in  his 
own  favour  without  the  use  of  introspective  and 
analytic  habits  of  thought  and  reflexion.  Human 
intercourse  is  practically  impossible  without  that 
examination  of  our  own  ideas  and  conceptions 
which  enables  us  to  ascertain  and  understand  the 
mental  processes  in  beings  like  our  selves,  and  some 
agreement  must  exist  preliminary  to  all  mutual 
intercourse  in  such  matters.  Introspection  simply 
establishes  the  rationale  on  which  rest  all  social 
relations,  and  makes  possible  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  adjustment  of  our  moralities. 


Literatdee. — Locke,  Eseay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing,  ch.  i. ; W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1859,  Lect.  xxix. ; W.  James,  Principle  ■:  of  Fs\:  :hology, 
London,  1905-07,  i.  185 ; G.  T.  Ladd,  Psychology,  Leseriptiv* 
and  Explanatory,  do.  1894,  ch.  u. 

James  H.  Hyslop. 

INTUITIONALISM.— I.  Introductory.— The 
term  ‘ intuition  ’ (intueri,  ‘ to  look  upon  ’)  symbolizes 
the  conception  that  one  among  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge is  the  direct  and  immediate  apprehension  of 
truth.  It  opposes  the  notion  that  all  wisdom  is 
based,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  in- 
tellectual processes  and  reasoned  judgments. 

In  the  18th  and  early  19th  cent,  the  advocates  of 
intuitionalism  were  engaged  in  combating  the  view 
of  utilitarianism,  which  believed  that  the  ground- 
work of  moral  judgments  consists,  in  the  last 
analysis,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  that  of  hedonism,  which 
claims  that  the  source  of  moral  judgments  is  and 
should  be  in  the  determination  of  that  line  of 
conduct  which  will  bring,  in  the  long  run,  the 
highest  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  intuitional- 
ism claimed  that  there  is  that  within  us  which 
will,  independently  of  any  calculation  of  facts  or 
expediencies,  furnish  an  inviolable  criterion  of 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  true  and  false. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
the  chief  contention  of  intuitionalism  is  against 
empiricism,  which  reduces  all  rational  verities  and 
moral  and  religious  certainties  back  not  simply  to 
individual  and  tribal  experiences,  but  to  those  also 
of  the  race  which  have  been  harvested  throughout 
a long  stretch  of  biological  evolution  in  the  form 
of  instincts  and  the  predisposition  of  the  org.anism 
towards  right  behaviour. 

Intuitionalism  still  tries  to  make  the  distinction, 
as  Kant  did  in  The  Critique  of  Pure  Itcason  (1783), 
that  the  necessary  truths  of  morality  and  religion 
are  not  caused  and  produced  by  experience,  but 
conditioned  and  called  out  by  it.  Apriorism  has 
also  antagonized  the  point  of  view  of  empiricism. 
Intuitionalism  difl'ers  nom  apriorism  in  emphasizing 
usually  the  importance  of  ati'ection  rather  than,  or 
in  preference  to,  cognition  as  being  itself  a direct 
source  of  knowledge.  The  unlikeness  of  the  two 
is  represented,  c.g.,  in  the  fondness  of  apriorism 
for  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas — a point  of  view 
with  which  intuitionalism  has  latterly  little 
sympathy.  The  relationship  between  apriorism 
and  intuitionalism  is,  however,  often  a friendly 
one,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  intellectual  intuitionalism  of 
Plato  and  Fichte  and  in  the  claim  of  other  students 
that,  while  affection  is  fundamental  as  a source  of 
knowledge,  it  is  essential  that  the  content  of  the 
aftective  life  be  cognized  and  thus  organized  before 
it  can  constitute  knowledge  of  an  elfective  sort  or 
consciousness  of  a high  order. 

2.  Classification  of  intuitionalists. — It  is  custom- 
ary to  classify  intuitionalists  according  to  what 
they  regard  as  the  predominant  source — within 
consciousness  or  outside  of  it — of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  The  following  view-points  may  be  men- 
tioned : (1)  the  mythical  intuitionalists,  who  simply 
aliirm  that  conscience  and  the  love  of  righteousness 
are  the  voice  of  a Supreme  Euler  who  hovers  about 
and  dominates  the  personal  life ; (2)  the  juristic 
intuitionalists,  who  posit  God  as  the  Law-giver, 
who  speaks  to  the  heart  through  Church,  creed,  or 
revealed  word ; (3)  the  mystical  intuitionalists, 
who  have  a sense  of  the  rapport  between  the  per- 
sonal life  and  the  higher  porsoualitj"  who  operates 
as  indwelling  spirit ; (4)  the  rationalistic,  or  in- 
tellectual, intuitionalists  (Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Cudwoi'tli,  Clark,  Calderwooii),  who  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  reason  or  the  under- 
standing to  apprehend  tlie  unchangeable  truths  of 
moral  life,  and  who  sometimes  apjieal  by  way  of 
analogy  to  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  which  lliey 
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claim  to  be  finished  truths  that  could  not  have 
come  through  experience ; (5)  the  emotional  or 
jcstlietic  intuitionalists  (Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson, 
Rousseau,  Herbart,  Kant  in  his  later  years,  and 
Schleiermacher),  who  discover  finality  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  beauty  or  the  rectitude  of  certain  kinds 
of  thought  and  conduct  as  opposed  to  other  kinds  ; 
Herbart,  c.y.,  has  used  the  analogy  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  consonant  and  dissonant  notes  which  are 
universally  appreciated  as  such  without  the  neces- 
sity of  training  and  without  the  need  of  description 
or  analysis ; the  Hebrew  religionists  were  pre- 
dominantly of  this  type  and  were  fond  of  appealing 
to  the  heart  as  the  source  of  wisdom ; (6)  the 
perceptual  intuitionalists  (Butler,  Martineau,  W. 
E.  H.  Lecky,  and  Kant  during  his  middle  years), 
who  claim  that  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  is  never  mistaken  by  a normal  mind,  can  be 
compared  to  the  perception  of  colour  by  the  eye, 
extension  by  the  hand,  or  the  relationship  among 
discrete  objects  by  the  mind. 

Such  a classification,  while  convenient,  is  un- 
satisfactory. There  are  those  like  Locke  and 
Paley,  who,  while  claiming  to  be  consistent  em- 
piricists, naively  accept  as  ultimate  the  intuitions 
of  the  law  of  causality,  of  God,  and  of  the  axioms. 
Others,  of  whom  Descartes  is  typical,  make  a show 
of  e.xtrenie  intellectualism  and  at  the  same  time 
accept  the  non-rational  intuition  as  a starting-point 
and  constant  criterion  of  truth  (Meditations  ll., 
ct  al.).  In  like  manner,  Spinoza,  a strict  moral 
logician,  posits  ‘a  third  kind  of  knowledge’ — 
‘ scientific  intuition  ’ — which  transcends  the  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  things 
given  by  reason  and  arrives  at  the  apprehension  of 
the  essence  of  things  (Ethics,  Eng.  tr.^,  London, 
1894,  pt.  ii.  i)rop.  40,  scholium  2 ; pt.  v.  prop.  25, 
et  al.). 

We  find,  too,  an  rmclassifiable  type  of  intuitional- 
ism in  Plotinus  and  the  Mystics,  which  might  be 
termed  negative  intuitionalism.  The  reason  is 
constantly  defining  truth  in  order  to  be  able  to 
transcend  its  formulations.  The  classifications 
usually  suggested  do  violence  to  the  facts,  since  so 
many  of  the  writers  eultivate  a sort  of  eclecticism 
Avhich  would  recognize  the  value  of  essentially  all 
the  sources  of  wisdom.  Martineau,  in  letter  and 
spirit,  is  as  much  an  assthetic  as  he  is  a perceptual 
intuitionalist.  Price,  Reid,  Butler,  and  others  of 
the  ‘ common  sense  ’ school  accept  the  ultimate  the- 
istic  origin  of  the  moral  consciousness  and  at  the 
same  time  find  within  it  a rational  isrinciple  of 
action  alongside  of  the  natural  impulses,  instincts, 
and  appetites  which,  Avhen  normal,  are  useful. 

A valuable  instance  of  the  refusal  to  accept  a single  faculty 
or  function  as  the  source  of  wisdom  is  that  of  Fichte  (The 
Science  of  Ethics,  tr.  A.  E.  Kroeger,  London  and  New  York, 
1897,  p.  183) : ‘ Conscience  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
our  determined  duty.  . . . The  consciousness  of  a determined 
somewhat  is  never  immediate,  but  can  only  be  found  through 
an  act  of  thinking;  and  hence,  so  far  as  its  material  is  con- 
cerned, our  consciousness  of  duty  is  never  immediate ; but 
the  consciousness  that  this  determined  somewhat  is  duty,  is  an 
immediate  consciousness  as  soon  as  the  determined  is  given. 
The  consciousness  of  duty  is  formaliter  immediate ; and  this 
formal  part  of  consciousness  is  a mere  feeling.’ 

3.  History  of  theory. — The  19th  cent.,  parti- 
cularly the  latter  half  of  it,  has  witnessed  the 
falling  of  intuitionalism  into  disrepute.  ‘Pure’ 
intuitionalism,  which  assumes  a final,  though 
latent,  form  of  ethical  and  religious  consciousness, 
waiting  only  to  be  called  out  by  experience,  has 
had  almost  no  advocates.  The  Avhole  trend  of 
thought  has  been  inimical  to  such  a view.  Com- 
parative ethics  has  shoivn  that  the  moral  standards 
among  peoples  in  difl'erent  jiarts  of  the  earth  are 
as  diverse  as  are  the  social  customs  by  which  they 
are  governed  (e.g.,  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Morals  in 
Evolution,  London,  1906 ; E.  Westermarck,  MI, 
do.  1906).  Developmental  ethics  has  been  able  to 


trace  out  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  morality 
from  animal  and  tribal  life  to  its  higher  types 
(H.  R.  Marshall,  Instiwt  and  Reason,  Kew  York, 
1893  ; A.  Sutherland,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
the  Moral  Instinct,  London,  1898).  The  study  of 
instincts  and  their  evolution  has  seemed  to  account 
for  the  content  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  in 
terms  of  the  content  of  instinct  (T.  A.  Ribot,  The 
Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  London,  1897  ; W. 
McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology, 
do.  1908).  It  has  been  easy  to  describe  how  the 
laws  of  imitation  bind  humanity  together  so  closely 
that  the  ‘sanctions’  are  supremely  authoritative 
(G.  Tarde,  Les  Lois  de  limitation,  Paris,  1895 ; J. 
M.  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations, 
London  and  NeAv  York,  1906).  The  laws  of 
suggestion  have  been  so  well  described  that  one 
can  understand  how  social  judgments  can  per- 
petuate themselves  from  generation  to  generation 
through  ‘ social  heredity,’  and  how  they  can  become 
so  authoritative  that  they  assume  the  majesty  of 
a transcendental  authority  ; hence  also  the  sifting 
of  standards  in  the  same  tribe  or  people  until  there 
is  such  a unity,  time-wise  and  space-wise,  within 
the  united  group  that  the  social  judgments  (i.e. 
moral  precepts  as  felt  within  the  individual)  seem 
absolutely  universal,  necessary,  and  changeless. 
It  has  been  understood,  too,  how  in  the  lives  of 
growing  children  all  the  commands  of  those  in 
authority,  all  the  precepts,  and  all  the  emotional 
appeals  leave  their  traces  or  fringes  until  the  mind 
is  clothed  finally  with  a moral  ‘ atmosphere  ’ that 
is  irresistibly  impelling.  The  efleetof  the  environ- 
ment on  the  child  who  is  constantly  submerged 
within  the  social  complex  is  not  unlike  that  of 
hypnotic  suggestion,  Avhich  can  alone  and  of  itself 
l^roduce  effects  indistinguishable  from  moral  im- 
pulses. Indeed,  the  person  undergoing  the  sugges- 
tion Avill  not  believe  his  impulses  other  than  of 
subjective  origin,  personal  and  original  (cf.  hi.  J. 
Guyau,  Education  and  Heredity,  London,  1891). 
If  one  combines  in  his  thought  the  effect  of  all 
these  influences  upon  the  personal  consciousness, 
and  keeps  well  in  mind  the  accumulated  predis- 
positions towards  certain  types  of  thought  and 
sentiment  Avhich  are  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  share 
the  conviction  of  those  Avho  look  upon  conscience 
as  a refined  hereditary  memory.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  Avith  the  prevailing  passion  for 
the  deA'elopmental  explanation  of  all  things,  in- 
tuitionalism should  have  been  Avell  nigh  SAvept 
away. 

This  irresistible  evolutionary  habit  of  thinking 
has  recently  found  expression  in  the  tAvo  Avidely 
accepted  doctrines  of  radical  empiricism  and  prag- 
matism. It  Avould  seem  to  the  devotees  of  these 
schools  that  all  the  old  landmarks  of  thought — 
time,  space,  causality,  freedom,  God,  conscience, 
the  axioms — had  been  sAvept  from  their  base  and 
SAvalloAved  up  in  the  cunent  of  a changing  order. 
To  be  sure,  they  re-establish  themselves  as  postu- 
lates, perhaps  necessary  postulates,  of  thought. 
But,  even  so,  the  doctrine  of  intuitionalism  has 
seemed  to  suffer  a deluge  of  destruction,  for  it  has 
been  its  genius  to  claim  to  base  the  unsteady 
thought  and  Avavering  faith  of  mankind  upon 
foundations  that  are  changeless  and  eternal. 

What  is  there  left,  then,  of  intuitionalism  ? Very 
little,  indeed,  in  its  older  form,  except  to  those  Avho 
still  cling  to  a conception  of  a static  as  against  a 
plastic  and  changing  universe.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact,  hoAvever,  that  during  the  last  tAvo  or  three 
decades  the  tide  has  been  turning  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  There  has  been  a reA’iA'al  of  a 
modified  intuitionalism  as  lively  as  Avas  the  English 
ethical  intuitionalism  in  the  days  of  Hume.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  among  the  recent  students 
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of  tlie  origin,  development,  and  meaning  of  religion. 
It  lias  arisen  not  in  spite  of,  but  liy  reason  of,  the 
evolutionary  conception  of  the  world  and  of  morals 
and  religion.  The  point  of  departure  of  the  newer 
intuitionalism  is  tlie  study  of  instinct  and  feeling  ; 
its  method  of  procedure  is  the  description  of  the 
processes  of  consciousness  in  their  genetic  relations, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  nature  of  thinking ; and  its 
culmination  is  the  notion  that  intelligence  and 
reason  are  not  primary  and  controlling  facts  of 
consciousness,  but  secondary  functions  of  a con- 
sciousness which  is  fundamentally  of  a pulsing, 
energistic  kind,  for  the  sake  of  aiding  it  in  making 
finer  and  fuller  adjustments.  It  looks  as  if  the  life 
of  lower  animals  and  plants  is  essentially  dynamistic 
or  voluntaristic.  The  first  fact  of  organic  life  seems 
to  be  an  impulse  towards  action,  a want,  a need. 
Probably  in  its  early  stages  it  does  not  cognize, 
much  less  rationalize,  its  behaviour ; still  it  leads 
a relatively  happy  and  successful  career  of  delicately 
intuiting  the  situations  it  meets.  If  the  lower  and 
higher  kinds,  including  the  mind  of  man,  belong 
to  a single  order,  if  nature  makes  no  leaps,  but 
each  ‘new’  thing  is  but  the  variation  upon  and 
refinement  of  some  old  fact  or  function,  then  there 
is  no  difierence  in  kind  between  the  ‘ native 
reactions  ’ of  simpler  organisms  and  the  conscious 
behaviour  of  men,  between  the  instinctive  adjust- 
ments of  animals  and  the  logical  judgments  of  a 
scientist.  Genetic  logic  is  approximating  to  a 
satisfactory  description  of  the  relationship  between 
these  apparent  extremes.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  students  of  the  mental  life  to  speak  of  the  ‘ in- 
tellectual instinct.’  Genetic  psychology  is  making 
many  advances  towards  discovering  the  kinship 
between  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  animals  and  the 
refined  intuitions  of  cultivated  minds.  They  differ 
essentially  in  two  respects ; the  ability  of  higher 
creatures  to  ‘ fix  ’ more  definitely,  througli  cognition, 
ideation,  and  judgment,  their  states  and  processes  ; 
and  the  refinement,  from  within,  of  the  ‘ values  ’ 
that  accompany  conduct,  which  have  flowered  into 
the  inner  life  of  art,  morality,  and  religion.  If 
the  direct  source  of  the  wisdom  of  these  higher 
aspects  of  life  is  the  ‘ wisdom  ’ that  is  bound  up  in 
instinct,  and  if  there  has  been  an  evolution,  not 
simply  of  intelligence,  but  of  the  mech.anism  for 
the  immediate,  affective  interpretation  of  experience 
as  well,  then  we  should  seem  to  have  a basis  for  a 
confidence  in  the  Avorth  of  the  higher  intuitions. 
And  such  is  the  case — so  that  many  students  noAv 
believe  that  intuitionalism  has  gained  a more 
substantial  foundation  in  philosophy  than  it  has 
ever  enjoyed. 

The  history  of  intuitionalism  has  been,  indeed,  a 
record  of  the  knocking  out,  one  after  another,  of 
false  bottoms  in  the  theory  of  knowledge,  each 
time  accompanied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fear 
that  this  doctrine  had  permanently  collapsed,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  the  hojie  that  it  had  established 
itself  more  securely  upon  a permanent  basis. 
When  science,  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
was  destroying  the  conception  of  an  ‘ absentee  ’ 
God  who  sjjoke  and  operated  upon  the  heart,  the 
only  alternative  seemed  to  be  atlieism.  Rational- 
ism, however,  came  to  the  rescue  and  promised  to 
establish  intuitionalism  upon  the  surer  foundation 
of  truth,  a copy  of  which  is  somehow  reflected  in 
the  eternal  verities  of  the  understanding.  Em- 
piricism and  associationism  then  dissolved  the 
certainties  of  rationalism  by  showing  that  the 
axioms  and  conscience  are  built  up  out  of  experi- 
ence. The  impending  consequence  seemed  to  be 
pluralism  and  sensationalism;  but  the  ‘common 
sense’  philosophers  found  in  the  experiences  them- 
selves the  saving  grace  of  truth,  and  thought  that 
they  had  found  a more  substantial  ground  for 
morals  and  religion  in  the  common  experience  of 


common  men.  Since  latterly  the  dominant  way 
of  thinking  about  the  mental  life  Ls  in  terms  of 
evolutionary  psychology,  it  seemed  at  first  flush  a» 
if  nothing  were  left  but  ‘ pure  ’ experience,  or  even, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  facts  and  laws  of  ph5’sic6 
and  chemistry,  until  there  set  in  the  reaction 
already  mentioned. 

4.  Criticism. — At  every  stage  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  doctrine,  important  considerations  have  been 
overlooked.  It  is  as  if  the  mind  could  entertain 
but  one  impelling  conception  at  a time.  Atheism 
was  failing  to  entertain  a possibility  of  the  dix-ine 
immanence ; associationism,  a sort  of  ‘ mental 
chemistry,’  was  obtuse  to  the  simple  truth  thai 
the  blending  or  fusion  of  ‘ pure’  experiences  would 
be  the  summation  of  nothings  which  could  give 
only  nothing  as  a resultant.  This  carele.‘-'  think- 
ing has  persisted  through  two  centuries,  and  has 
begun  to  yield  at  last,  as  the  outcome  of  more 
highly  disciplined  judgment  and  a more  careful 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  pathology  and  of  ph3’sio- 
logical  and  experimental  psj’chology  (consult,  c.y., 
tAvo  articles  by  J.  Ward  on  ‘ Assimilation  and 
Association’  in  Mind,  iieAv  ser.,  ii.  [1893]  347-362, 
and  iii.  [1894]  509-532).  ‘Association  is  Avholly 
confined  to  ideas  that,  to  begin  Avith,  are  distinct 
and  to  the  end  are  separable  ’ (ib.  iii.  531).  Perhaps 
it  is  true,  as  Ladd,  BaldAvin,  and  other  psychologists 
contend,  that  apperception  is  found  in  everj’  sensa- 
tion. The  notion  of  pure  sen.sation  is  an  artificial 
abstraction.  No  less  false  is  the  abstraction  of 
the  ‘pure  experience’  of  evolution  and  the  sup- 
position of  radical  naturalism  that  consciousness 
can  be  built  up  out  of  ‘organic  memories,’  the 
fusion  of  original  chemical  elements,  and  of 
‘ behaviour’  that  is  void  of  any  abilitj’  to  evaluate 
the  quality  or  fitness  of  its  reactions.  Perhaps  it 
is  always  impossible  rightlj’  to  assume  that  some- 
thing can  come  out  of  nothing.  It  may  be  true 
that  an  organism  is  ahvays  doing  something  to  the 
environment  at  the  same  time  that  environment 
is  forming  consciousness.  If  so,  it  is  Avhollj' 
consistent  to  say  that,  Avhile  consciousness  is  con- 
structed out  of  experiences,  the  verj'  condition 
that  they  are  experiences  at  all  is  that  they  are, 
at  every  step  in  the  process,  parts  of  a personal 
consciousness.  Then  there  Avould  be  the  elements 
of  moral  and  religious  insight  resident  somehoAV 
AAuthin  all  experiences.  The  only  absurdity  of  such 
a belief  Avould  arise  in  the  thought  of  one  Avho 
holds  still  to  a static  and  finished,  as  against  a 
plastic  and  developing,  truth.  With  this  amend- 
ment the  old  question  assumes  a new  meaning. 

5.  Modern  statement  of  theory. — The  central 
problem  of  the  neAver  modified  intuitionalism, 
hoAvever,  is  this : are  the  hereditary'  moral  pre- 
dispositions harvested  up  solely  out  of  cognized 
experiences,  or  arc  there  other  of  the  higher 
athrmations  of  morality  and  religion  than  cogni- 
tion, intellection,  and  judgment  ? There  are 
several  lines  of  evidence  that  the  cognitive  life 
is  only  one  of  the  sources  of  such  Avisdom  ; that 
intuition  is,  in  a certain  sense,  sui  generic,  our 
present  intuitions  having  arisen  not  out  of  cog- 
nitions, but  out  of  other  intuitions ; and  that 
intuition  is  ahvays  more  or  less  successful  in  guid- 
ing life  into  making  ‘ Avise  ’ adjiistnients. 

(1)  It  is  clear  from  einbiyologj’,  comparative 
anatonij',  and  genetic  psj’chologj’  that  the  intel- 
lectual processes  are  not  priniarj'  in  biological 
evolution,  but  are  a later  ‘afterthought’  or  ‘ bj'- 
product,’  a specialized  mode  of  carrying  out  that 
Avhich  is  fundamental — behaviour.  Reason  has 
arisen  out  of  conduct,  and  exists  for  the  sake  of 
improving  it.  The  original  means  of  interpreting 
the  fitness  of  conduct  and  of  distiiiguishing-  right 
behaviour  from  AvrongAvas  through  the  affectiAe  life 
— immediate  intuitions,  Ave  niaj'  sajq  of  its  fitness. 
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(2)  There  has  been  a progressive  refinement  of 
the  mechanism  of  affection,  wliicli  has  kept  pace 
\vith  that  of  cognition.  The  latter  has  been  refined 
through  the  agency  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  logical 
functions.  The  former  has  developed  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
and  its  connexions  with  tlie  .special  senses,  the 
glands,  intestines,  and  the  circulatory  system,  as 
the  mechanism  for  the  immediate  evaluation  of 
higher  experiences  as  wholesome  or  unwholesome, 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  As  indicated  by  the 
generally  accepted  James-Lange  theory  of  the  emo- 
tions, the  organic  responses  often,  if  not  gener- 
ally, precede  the  cognitive  reactions,  and  do  much 
towards  determining  their  character.  The  higher 
instincts  and  sentiments  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  refinement  of  the  coarser,  simpler  instincts. 

(3)  There  is  ‘wisdom’ in  instinct.  Judging  by 
the  behaviour  of  animals,  this  wisdom  is  more 
like  intuition  than  cognition.  Low  organisms  will 
‘ learn  ’ how  to  meet  a novel  situation  successfully  ; 
a sea-anemone,  e.q.,  when  tricked  a few  times 
into  the  vain  attempt  of  assimilating  filter-paper 
saturated  with  beef- juice,  will  soon  refuse  the 
tempting  morsel.  Every  reaction  of  every  animal 
seems  to  carry  with  it  a tang  or  tone  or  flavour  of 
its  worth  or  value  to  the  organism,  and  the  ability 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  valuable  reactions  and  away  from  those  which 
bode  ill.  This  evaluating  quality  of  consciousness 
is  itself  probably  a primary  instinct.  Should  one 
care  to  give  it  a name,  it  might  be  designated 
‘ cosmoesthesia,’  a feeling  of  relation,  a sense  of 
fitness.  There  is  also  in  instinct  the  peculiarity, 
usually  overlooked,  of  feeling  after  the  conse- 
5iuences  of  a reaction  before  it  has  completed 
itself,  a dim  awareness  of  ends  about  to  he, 
attained.  It  might  be  useful  to  give  this  quality 
a name,  as,  for  example,  ‘ telsesthesia.  ’ This  pro- 
phetic quality  of  instinct  has  been  observed  by 
several  recent  writers. 

C.  S.  Mayer,  e.y.,  says  (‘  Instinct  and  Intelligence,’  BritUh 
Joiimalof  Psychology,  vol.  iv.  [1910]  210  f.):  ‘ But  there  is  even 
more  than  this  “ feeling  of  activity  ” at  the  very  first  perform- 
ance of  an  instinct.  There  is  another  element  which,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  has  hitherto  been  comijletelj'  ignored.  To  my 
mind  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  chick’s  first  peck 
or  the  duckling’s  first  swim,  the  bird  is  dimly,  of  course  very 
dimly,  conscious  of  the  way  it  is  about  to  act.’  G.  F.  Stout 
agrees  with  this  view,  and  adds:  ‘But  the  instinctive  equip- 
ment will  not,  in  my  view,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
animal’s  actual  beh.aviour.  . . . The  animal  will  be  on  the  alert 
to  mark  whatever  new  phases  the  developing  situation  brings 
with  it.  This  will  be  so  because  it  feels  interested  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  situation  as  having  a future.  It  will, 
accordingly,  show  more  or  less  initiative  in  watching  or  search- 
ing for  coming  experiences.  It  will,  so  to  speak,  go  to  meet 
them  ’ (i6.  p.  2-10  f.). 

The  developed  equivalent  of  these  two  endow- 
ments of  consciousness,  cosmsesthesia  and  teltes- 
thesia,  which  designate  the  essential  nature  of  the 
wisdom  of  instinct,  is  the  higher  wisdom  of  the 
heart,  much  of  which  cannot  be  cognized. 

(4)  There  is  always  operative  the  act  of  sub- 
conscious incubation,  which  presents  to  the  field 
of  clear  consciousness  new  and  unexpected  results. 
These  often  arise  from  lines  of  conveyance  among 
the  instincts,  impulses,  and  imperfect  ideations, 
whose  combined  effect  is  a ‘ revelation  ’ to  the  mind 
of  that  which  before  had  been  at  most  but  dimly 
felt.  The  study  of  the  subconscious,  indeed,  has 
robbed  intelligence  of  the  credit  it  had  claimed  for 
its  control  of  life,  and  for  our  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, and  aesthetic  heritage. 

(5)  The  analysis  of  the  processes  involved  in 
invention  and  discovery  shows  that  something  like 
intuition  has  played  a most  important  r61e  in  this 
sphere,  Avhere  clear  consciousness  is  supposed  to  be 
at  its  point  of  highest  efficiency  and  in  complete 
control  (consult  E.  Mach,  ‘ The  Part  Played  by 
Accident  in  Discovery  and  Inv'ention,’  Popular 
Scientific  Addresses,  Ciiicago,  1897). 


(6)  Clear  concise  judgments  are  often  derived 
from  the  summation  of  imperceptible  factors  in 
experience.  There  is  a vast  array  of  evidence 
from  p.sychological  experimentation  pointing  in 
this  direction,  and  much  that  proves  the  law  con- 
clusively. 

A case  in  point  is  the  work  of  A.  Bruckner  upon  touch  sensa- 
tions (ifeificAr. /ur  Physiol,  und  Psychol,  der  Sinnesorgane, 
xxvi.  [1901]  38  ff.).  Two  simultaneous  tactual  impressions,  each 
of  which  is  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  will  produce  a 
definite  perception  if  the  sum  of  the  two  is  above  the  threshold 
(see  also  G.  M.  Stratton,  Experimental  J'sychology  and  its  Bear- 
ing upon  Culture,  London,  1903,  ch.  iv.  f.). 

It  amounts  to  a turning-point  in  the  history  of 
thought  that  the  proof  is  forthcoming  that  even 
our  clear  conscious  judgments  are  based  upon 
evidences  that  must  be  felt  out  rather  than 
cognized. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  the  many  conspiring 
lines  of  evidence,  of  which  the  above  are  only 
typical,  of  the  fact  of  an  intuitive  source  of  know- 
ledge, there  should  recently  have  arisen  a pre- 
dilection for  belittling  the  value  of  intellection  as 
compared  with  that  of  intuition  (see  W.  James, 
Varieties  of  Peligious  Emerience,  London,  1903, 
ch.  on  ‘Philosophy’ ; H.  Bergson,  Creative  Evolu- 
tion, do.  1911).  The  genetic  view  of  conscious- 
ness hinted  above  would  tend  to  bring  the  two 
aspects  of  life  into  a satisfactory  harmony.  It 
would  suggest  the  validit3’  of  the  progressively 
enriching  content  of  the  moral,  aisthetic,  and  re- 
ligious life,  drawn  from  the  content  of  all  the 
instincts,  independently  of  conscious  description, 
and  mayhap  often  transcending  it.  It  would 
assume,  too,  that  reason  and  judgment  are  the 
articulated  organized  aspects  of  the  entire  stream 
of  processes,  not  different  in  kind  from  the  life  of 
instinct  and  intuition.  The  intellect,  being  but  a 
specialized  expression  of  the  rest  of  life  in  certain 
of  its  phases,  preseri'cs  as  its  own  content  the 
inner  life  of  the  instincts.  It  does  not  furnish 
‘ values  ’ to  life  because  of  its  formulations ; on 
the  contrary,  its  formulations  are  for  the  sake  of 
describing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  values  that  con- 
sciousness already  apprehends. 

It  is  likely  that  most  of  life  u-ill  remain  below 
and  above  the  reach  of  accurate  description  and 
formulation,  and  that  mankind  will  continue  to 
derive  much  of  its  truth  or  values  from  ‘ the 
recesses  of  feeling,  the  darker,  blinder  strata  of 
character,’  which  ‘ are  the  only  places  in  the  world 
in  which  we  catch  real  facts  in  the  making, 
and  directly  perceive  how  events  happen  and 
how  work  is  actually  done’  (James,  op.  cit.  p. 
501  f.). 

Litebatore. — In  addition  to  works  cited  in  the  article, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  following:  I.  Kant,  CTcber  die 
Deutliehkeit  der  Grundsatze  der  natiirlichen  Theologie  und 
Moral  (=lFerie,  ed.  G.  Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1867,  ii.  281-309)  ; 
W.  Hamilton,  Reid's  Works,  Cambridge,  1860 ; F.  W.  J. 
Schelling,  PhU.  Briefe  iiber  Dogmatistnus  und  Kriticismus, 
Stuttgart,  1856-58 ; M.  J.  Guyau,  A Sketch  of  Morality  in- 
dependent of  Obligations  and  Sanctions,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1898 ; H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics'!,  London,  1907 ; R. 
Flint,  Theism,  Edinburgh,  1877,  pp.  79-86 ; H.  Calderwood, 
Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,  London,  1872 ; T.  Reid,  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers,  Philadelphia,  1793; 
J.  McCosh,  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  London,  1860 ; C. 
Piat,  Insuffisance  des  philosophies  de  Vintuition,  Paris,  1908; 
J.  Dewey  and  J.  H.  Tufts,  Ethics,  London,  1909  ; art.  ‘ Intui- 
tion’in  CE-,  artt.  ‘Intuitional  Ethics’  and  ‘ Intuitionalism ’ in 
DPhP. 

Criticism  of  Intuitionalism:  James  Martinean,  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory,  Oxford,  1885,  pt.  ii.;  F.  Thilly,  Introduction  to 
Efftics,  New  York,  1900,  pp.  27  ff.,  85  ff.;  J.  Royce,  Sources  of 
Religious  Insight,  do.  1912.  EDWIN  D.  STAEBUCK. 

INVESTITURE  CONTROVERSY.— Inves- 
titure (from  vestire,  ‘ to  put  in  possession  ’)  was  the 
act  of  installation  by  which  the  vassal  in  the  feudal 
period  entered  into  possession  of  a property  or  an 
office,  and  acknowledged  that  he  held  it  on  condi- 
tion of  fulfilling  certain  duties  to  the  suzerain  who 
invested  him.  The  formal  acts  which  accompanied 
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investiture  were  symbolic  of  the  new  relation  into 
which  vassal  and  suzerain  entered.  The  vassal 
did  homage  and  tendered  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his 
liege-lord ; thereuison  the  suzerain  invested  him  by 
delivering  over  some  object  which  was  the  symbol 
of  his  new  rights.  The  object  might  be  a clod  of 
earth  to  symbolize  his  possession  of  the  land,  or  a 
sword,  which  at  once  symbolized  his  power  over 
those  beneath  him  and  the  nature  of  the  service 
he  must  render  to  his  superior.  Investiture,  there- 
fore, marked  how,  whenever  a man  entered  into 
possession  of  office  or  land,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
feudal  system,  and  enjoyed  certain  rights  on  con- 
dition of  rendering  certain  service. 

I.  In  the  Empire.  — The  controversy  which 
™rang  up  on  the  question  between  Church  and 
Empire,  and  which  bulks  so  largely  in  tlie  medi- 
eval period,  was  the  natural  re.sult  of  the  increased 
wealth  and  social  importance  of  the  clergy.  So 
long  as  the  Church  was  the  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  was  supported  by  their  gifts,  its 
clergy  were  elected  by  those  who  valued  their 
services,  and  owned  no  allegiance  save  to  the  flock 
whom  they  served.  They  were  chosen  in  view 
of  their  capacity  to  fulfil  spiritual  functions,  and 
were  invested  with  spiritual  authority  over  all  who 
owned  themselves  their  subjects.  The  ring  and 
crozier,  which  became  the  symbols  of  investiture 
of  the  higher  clergy,  were  symbols  of  spiritual 
authority.  The  ring  symbolized  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  Churchman  and  his  bishopric  or  monas- 
tery ; the  crozier  stood  for  the  cure  of  souls  wliich 
was  delivered  into  his  charge.  He  held  his  office 
from  the  Church  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Church  : 
he  was  the  Church’s  ‘ man.’ 

But  the  Church  came  into  possession  of  great 
donations  of  land,  and,  since  the  Church  never 
died,  it  rarely  surrendered  any  of  this  property. 
As  holders  of  land.  Churchmen  became  at  once 
involved  in  the  responsibilities  which,  according  to 
the  feudal  tenure  of  all  land,  attached  to  such  pos- 
sessions. They  became  incorporated  in  the  feudal 
sy.stem.  Bishops  and  abbots  became  secular  lords 
in  virtue  of  their  lands.  As  such,  they  held  their 
property  of  secular  lords  on  condition  that  they 
fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  suzerain.  Theybec.ame 
responsible  also  for  courts  of  justice  among  their 
own  vassals,  and  required  the  secular  service  of 
their  vassals.  The  king  of  France  was  vassal  to 
one  of  his  own  bishops  for  his  possessions  in  the 
Vexin.  The  bishop-counts  held  their  temporal 
possessions  as  the  king’s  men,  even  as  their  own 
vassals  in  turn  held  property  as  tlieir  men.  The 
system,  which  gave  Churchmen  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  connexion  with  their  temporal  possessions, 
could  be  safe  only  if  the  Churchmen  fulfilled  in 
turn  the  responsibilities  to  their  superiors  which 
the  possessions  implied.  But,  because  the  superior 
needed  the  service  of  the  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical 
property,  he  needed  also  some  guarantee  that  a 
new  holder  was  competent  to  fulfil  that  side  of  his 
duty.  He  interfered,  therefore,  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  not  out  of  wantonness,  but  from  the  natu- 
ral desire  to  have  <a  loyal  and  capable  vassal.  Hence 
there  was  a tendency  to  construe  the  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  not  as  a spiritual  office,  but  as  a feudal 
fief,  which,  like  every  other  feudal  fief,  involved 
allegiance  to  a secular  lord  and  conferred  on  him 
the  right  of  investiture.  The  suzerain  received 
homage  and  oath  of  fealty  from  the  Churchman, 
and  thereupon  invested  him  with  ring  and  crozier. 
W hile  the  claim  was  naturally  most  eagerly  pressed 
in  the  case  of  the  bishops,  the  situation  was  the 
same,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  connexion 
with  the  abbeys  and  the  majority  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  The  suzerain  could  say  that  he  only 
invested  the  beneficiary  into  the  temporalities,  but 
practically  it  was  his  fitness  to  hold  the  temporali- 
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ties  from  the  suzerain  that  determined  the  bene- 
ficiary’s election. 

The  reasons  which  caused  the  controversy  to 
break  out  in  an  acute  form  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Church  were  many.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  out  only  the  principal.  On  the  one  side,  the 
sacrosanct  character  which  attached  itself  in  men’s 
minds  to  the  Holy  Koman  Empire  had  enabled  the 
Emperors  to  go  further  than  other  rulers  in  claim- 
ing the  right  to  invest  Churchmen.  The  Emperor 
even  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  the  ptope  ; much 
more  could  he  invest  a bishop.  Since,  therefore, 
tlie  Emperor  had  gone  furthest  in  the  claim  to  in- 
vest, the  effect  of  the  claim  in  secularizing  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Church  was  most  patent  in 
the  Empire.  As  has  alreadj'  been  pointed  out,  the 
freedom  of  the  electors,  who  stood  for  the  faithful 
choosing  a spiritual  director,  was  overridden  by  the 
suzerain,  who  desired  a competent  vassal.  Further, 
since  during  a vacancy  the  suzerain  drew  largely 
on  the  revenues  of  a see,  it  was  in  Jus  intere.^t,  as 
it  was  in  his  power,  to  obstruct  the  efl'orts  of  the 
electors  in  choosing  a bishop.  But,  above  all,  the 
suzerain’s  power  stimulated  simony.  It  is  alwa5's 
easier  to  bribe  one  man  than  to  bribe  a court  of 
electors,  and  to  do  it  secretlj' ; men  bought  their 
sees  more  readily  when  the  court  of  electors  had 
become  an  individual. 

The  chronicles  and  acts  of  synods  during  the  11th  cent,  prove 
how  strong  the  custom  had  grown  in  the  Church.  In  1019,  at 
a synod  in  Reims,  the  three  bishops  of  Nevers,  Coutancc-,  and 
Nantes  acknowledged  that  they  had  purchased  their  prom.uion. 
The  bishop  of  Toulouse,  at  a synod  held  in  the  city  in  lie  u,  \\.i3 
accused  of  having  paid  100,000  solid!  for  his  see,  .ind  of  havim,' 
sold  the  holy  vessels  of  his  cathedral  to  buy  a bishopric  for  his 
brother. 

Tlie  increased  wealth  and  power  now  attaching 
to  Church  offices  were  sure  in  themselves  to  tempt 
men  to  use  any  method  of  attaining  them  ; but  the 
fact  that  those  who  could  confer  office  were  more 
open  to  bribery  increased  the  teinjitation.  AVhat 
added  to  the  temptation  was  that  the  Church  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  its  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  clerical  marriage.  Churchmen  had  chil- 
dren, and  were  not  yet  so  ashamed  of  them  as  to 
conceal  the  fact.  They  openly  scliemed  to  obtain 
their  offices  for  their  sons.  Manj’  abbeys  and 
churches  had  been  founded  by  men  who  stipulated 
that  the  right  of  appointiim  the  holders  of  the 
benefices  should  he  reserved  to  them  and  their 
heirs.  Hence  high  dignities  in  the  Church  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  ajipanages  of  great  families, 
and  the  means  of  providing  for  j’ounger  sons  and 
bastards.  IMen  who  owed  their  appointment  to 
such  claims  were  likely  to  regard  their  offices  as 
the  natural  property  of  their  children. 

The  connexion  of  clerical  marriage  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  rights  of  electors  who  stood  for  the  Christian  people  is  seen 
in  the  synod  of  l*avia,  1018,  which  was  largely  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  decrees  against  Churchmen  who,  living  with  wives 
and  children,  diverted  Cliurch  property  to  their  relatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  forced  the  question  to 
tlie  front  in  the  Empire  was  the  rising  tone  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  Roman  Church  became  more 
conscious  of  its  spiritual  functions,  and  at  once 
began  to  claim  the  power  to  govern  itself  with  the 
view  of  fulfilling  its  special  functions.  Laying 
weight  on  the  office  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  it 
insisted  that  a spiritual  function  could  he  conferred 
only  by  spiritual  men.  Churchmen  must  be  chosen 
by  the  Church  with  a view  to  their  religious  quali- 
fications, and  must  be  free  to  act  as  the  Church’s 
‘men,’  owning  only  one  allegiance.  Naturally, 
the  Church  failed  to  recognize  that  such  a change 
in  the  status  of  the  clergy  within  mediieval  society 
must  bring  witli  it  their  rcuuuciatiou  of  functions 
which  they  had  hitherto  fulfilled  and  dignities 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  No  kingdom 
dared  allow  the  establishment  in  its  midst  of  a 
body  of  men  who  enjoyed  all  the  privileges,  but 
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were  not  to  be  relied  on  to  fulfil  the  duties,  of  their 
temporal  possessions. 

The  rising  claim  for  autonomy  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  found  expression  in  the  Lateran  synod  of 
1059,  which,  in  its  sixth  decree,  forbade  clerics  to 
accept  any  spiritual  office  from  lay  hands  ; and  the 
claim  thus  made  in  Italy  was  echoed  by  the  synods 
of  Vienne  and  Toulouse  in  the  following  year.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  Hildebrand  became  Pope 
Gregory  vii.  that  the  battle  was  joined  with  in- 
creasing consciousness  of  all  that  was  involved  in 
the  issue. 

This  was  partly  due  to  the  uncompromising 
temper  of  the  new  pope,  but  still  more  was  it  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  knew  his  own  mind,  and  had 
no  hesitation  about  uttering  it.  He  saw,  with  the 
instinct  of  a born  ruler,  that  the  only  justification 
for  a government  is  that  it  should  take  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  risks  of  governing.  All  Christen- 
dom recognized  a certain  privilege  resting  in  Rome, 
but  practically  Christendom  was  going  on  in  its 
several  provinces  as  though  Rome  did  not  exist. 
Gregorj'  grasped  the  reins  and  actually  drove.  He 
saw  that  the  first  aim  to  be  sought  was  the  Church’s 
liberty  to  choose  its  servants.  He  reconstituted 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  with  the  sole  right  to 
elect  a pope ; the  Church,  not  the  Emperor,  must 
choose  its  head.  That  carried  with  it  the  free 
choice  of  the  bishops  by  their  chapters  and  their 
confirmation  by  the  pope ; no  archbishop  could 
assume  authority  till  he  had  received  his  isallium, 
the  symbol  of  his  authority,  from  Rome.  He  ex- 
tended the  practice  of  sending  legates  from  Rome 
in  order  to  bind  the  Church  into  unity  with  the 
head  that  it  itself  had  chosen.  His  attack  on 
simony  and  clerical  marriage  was  meant  to  free 
the  clergy  from  secular  control. 

The  key  to  the  situation  lay  in  investiture. 
Who  invested  a Churchman  with  his  authority? 
If  the  secular  power,  then  he  was  chosen  for  his 
fitness  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  that  power,  and,  as  its 
‘ man,’  must  take  its  orders  in  his  duties.  If  the 
Church,  then  his  qualification  was  a religious  one, 
and  he  must  throughout  serve  religious  ends.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  famous  Lenten  synod  of  1075, 
Gregory  denounced  the  married  clergy,  excom- 
municated fiv'e  of  Henry  IV. ’s  councillors  because 
they  had  obtained  their  ecclesiastical  offices  by 
simony,  and  forbade  every  layman  to  grant  inves- 
titure to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Empire  to  submit  to 
this  decision  simpliciter.  So  long  as  Churchmen 
held'  high  office  in  the  Empire  and  large  fiefs  in 
every  kingdom  in  Europe,  they  must  hold  these 
under  pledge  to  fulfil  the  duties  to  the  secular 
authorities  involved  in  their  dignities ; and  the 
secular  authorities  must  have  some  guarantee  at 
their  election  that  the  beneficiaries  were  loyal  sub- 
jects. The  revived  power  of  Rome  only  made  more 
intolerable  the  position  which  Gregory  claimed. 
So  long  as  the  practical  government  of  the  Church 
was  lodged  in  each  provincial  Church,  the  secular 
ruler  could  acknowledge  beneficiaries  who  were 
loyal  to  a Church  over  which  the  provincial 
government  held  some  control.  But,  when  Rome 
not  only  claimed  but  exercised  power  over  every 
section  of  the  Church,  the  admission  of  Gregory’s 
claim  meant  the  institution  in  every  kingdom  of  a 
body  of  men,  holding  large  secular  authority,  who 
were  liable  to  remain  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
a foreign  power.  The  only  terms  on  which  the 
newly  formulated  demands  of  the  Church  were  ad- 
missible in  their  full  scope  were  that  the  Church- 
men should  surrender  their  territorial  power  and 
secular  dignities,  and,  since  they  claimed  to  be 
free  to  exercise  spiritual  authority,  undertake  to 
fulfil  only  spiritual  duties.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle,  many  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 


Church  saw  that  this  was  involved  in  Gregory’s 
demand,  and  were  distinctly  lukewarm  in  their 
support  of  the  pope. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
struggle  between  Gregory  and  the  Emperor.  It 
is  enough  to  note  that  Henry’s  humiliation  at 
Canossa  in  1077  was  followed  in  1085  by  Gregory’s 
death  in  exile  ; and  that  the  sudden  and  dramatic 
changes  in  the  situation  prove  that  the  question 
iu  debate  was  not  ripe  for  settlement.  Church 
and  Empire  could  alternately  win  ; but  no  lasting 
settlement  had  been  arrived  at.  The  popes  who 
followed  Gregory  were  content  to  reiterate  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  Victor  III.  at  the  synod  of 
Benevento  in  1087,  Urban  II.  at  the  S3'nod  of 
Melli  in  1089.  Paschal  ii.,  however,  made  a sig- 
nificant admission.  At  Sutri  his  legates  in  1111 
met  Henry  v.  and  offered,  if  the  Emperor  would 
grant  freedom  of  election  and  the  abolition  of  lay 
investiture,  that  Paschal  was  prepared  to  surrender 
all  the  temporalities  which  the  clergy  had  received 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  But,  when  Henry 
arrived  at  Rome  to  be  crowned  on  tho.se  terms,  the 
bishops  present  entered  a strong  protest  against 
what  they  accounted  a surrender.  The  Church, 
apart  from  the  pope,  was  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  its  liberty. 

There  followed  more  than  ten  years  of  confused 
debate  and  straggle.  Paschal,  whom  Henry  had 
taken  prisoner  after  his  abortive  visit  to  Rome, 
was  eowed  or  persuaded  into  a renunciation  of  the 
right  of  investiture.  But  a Lateran  Council  (1112) 
rejected  the  pope’s  submission  on  the  ground  that 
Paschal  was  not  at  liberty  ; and  the  synod  of 
Vienne,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  renewed  the 
uncompromising  claim  of  the  Church.  Many  other 
factors  entered  to  complicate  the  quarrel  between 
tbe  Church  and  the  Empire,  but  the  main  principle 
which  divided  the  two  powers,  in  that  period  of 
antipopes  and  rival  Emperors,  was  stUl  the  question 
of  investiture. 

A compromise  between  the  conflicting  principles 
was  reached  by  Henry  V.  and  Calixtus  ii.  in  the 
Worms  Concordat  (1122),  to  which  the  Church  set 
its  seal  in  the  8th  and  9th  canons  of  the  Lateran 
Council  (1123).  The  election  of  bishops  and 
abbots  was  to  take  place  in  presence  of  imperial 
commissioners,  and  the  elected  dignitary  was  in- 
vested with  his  temporalities  by  the  Emperor. 
The  Church,  however,  retained  the  power  of  elect- 
ing, though  the  elected  must  be  accej)ted  by  the 
Empire,  and  the  Church  alone  could  confer  ring 
and  crozier,  the  emblems  of  spiritual  authority. 
The  worst  abuse  connected  with  lay  investiture 
thus  fell  away  at  once,  for  the  Emperor  -was  un- 
able to  keep  a benefice  vacant,  since  he  could  not 
prevent  the  electors  from  meeting.  Otherwise  the 
Concordat  is  a compromise,  and,  as  such,  theoreti- 
cally open  to  criticism.  The  Church  safeguarded 
the  claims  of  the  electors  to  whom  belonged  the 
right  of  declaring  who  was  a fitting  person  to  fulfil 
an  ecclesiastical  office  ; it  preserved  the  recognition 
of  every  church  dignitary  as  the  holder  of  a spiritual 
office,  since  he  was  invested  with  ring  and  crozier 
by  the  Church.  The  State  retained  the  power  to 
make  its  influence  felt  by  the  presence  of  its  com- 
missioners, and  the  Emperor  was  acknowledged  as 
feudal  suzerain  over  Church  fiefs  as  over  all  fiefs. 
Both  parties,  in  fact,  owned  that  the  situation 
needed  delicate  handling,  and  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  either  side  pressing  its  claims  to  their 
logical  issue.  The  practical  utility  of  the  Con- 
cordat was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  though  it  did 
not  and  could  not  prevent  encroachments  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  its  principles  regnlated  the  tenure 
of  church  dignities  in  the  Empire  till  its  dissolution 
in  1806.  Then  the  situation  was  wholly  changed, 
since  Christendom  no  longer  owned  only  one  Church ; 
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the  investiture  question  passed  into  tlie  issue  of 
Church  and  State. 

2.  In  France. — The  controversy  arose  in  France, 
but  there  its  course  was  difi'erent,  because  the 
Church  was  not  dealing,  as  in  the  Empire,  with 
one  centi’al  authority.  Tlie  settlement,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  difi'erent.  Tliere  could  be  no 
Concordat,  since  any  decision  at  whicli  the  king 
arrived  did  not  bind  the  great  nobles.  Hence,  for 
a full  statement  of  the  struggle  and  its  settlement, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  review  all  the  greater 
fiefs.  It  need  only  be  noted  that  by  the  Frag- 
uiatic  Sanction  under  Pa.sclial  ii.  the  king  aban- 
doned all  claim  to  hom.age  from  Cliurclinien  and 
the  right  of  investiture.  He  demanded,  however, 
an  oath  of  fealty  before  any  beneficiary  was  allowed 
to  enter  on  his  temporalities,  and  thus  retained 
suzerainty  over  church  dignities,  so  far  as  they 
were  fiefs.  The  agreement,  though  difierent  in  its 
terms,  shows  the  same  essential  and  inevitable 
features  of  compromise  as  the  Worms  Concordat. 
The  arrangements,  made  by  the  feudal  lords,  varied 
according  to  their  power  and  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  their  territories.  In  the  South  of  France, 
where  the  clergy  were  less  amenable  to  the  inllu- 
ence  of  Home,  homage  was  long  exacted  from 
bishops. 

3.  In  England. — In  England  the  controver.sy 
was  clearly  raised  by  Archbishop  Anselm  under 
Henry  i.  Anselm’s  conduct  in  the  matter  illus- 
trates vividly  the  service  which  the  monastic 
orders  rendered  to  the  Church  in  the  long  debate. 
Monks,  who  held  high  dignity,  were  inditrerent, 
to  a degree  that  the  more  secularized  Churchmen 
were  not,  to  the  emoluments  and  dignities  of  oHice 
and  were  specially  disciplined  to  obedience  to  the 
Church.  Anselm,  appealing  to  the  decrees  of 
Gregory  and  Urban,  refused  to  do  homage  for  his 
own  see  on  Henry’s  accession  (1100),  or  to  con- 
secrate bishops  who  had  done  such  homage.  The 
controversy  which  followed  was  sharp  and  decisive, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  two  men  who  were  in- 
telligent enough  to  respect  each  other’s  position. 
The  compromise  at  which  they  arrived  and  whicli 
Paschal  confirmed  (1106)  was  practic.ally  the  Worms 
Concordat.  It  came  to  be  embodied  in  Magna 
Charta. 

Cf.,  further,  art.  Concordat. 
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INVINCIBLE  IGNORANCE.— The  question 
as  to  how  far  ignorance  in  its  varions  degrees 
affects  the  voluntary  character  of  action  calls  for 
consideration  in  any  ethical  system  which  aims  at 
completeness.  Only  in  so  far  as  it  is  voluntary  is 
an  action  imputable.  In  the  moral  theology  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  a broad  distinction  is 
drawn  between  ‘invincible’  ignorance  and  ‘vin- 
cible’ ignorance.  A man  is  said  to  be  in  a state  of 
invincible  ignorance  if,  when  he  acts,  lie  is  alto- 
gether unaware  of  the  law  or  of  the  facts  of  the 


case,  and  hence  is  unconscious  of  the  obligation 
of  further  inquirj'  on  the  point;  or,  again,  if 
after  reasonable  effort  he  is  unable  to  arrive  at 
certain  knowledge.  fgnorauce  is  vincible  when 
a man  is  conscious  of  his  lack  of  knowlecige  and 
of  the  duty  of  making  some  further  inquirjq  and 
nevertheless  neglects  to  use  his  opportunities  of  so 
doing.  Vincible  ignorance  presents  several  varie- 
ties. A man  may  actually  fo.ster  his  own  ignorance 
for  fear  lest  the  obligation  should  become  known 
to  him  (ignorantia  affectata)  ; or,  while  not  de- 
liberately fo.stei  ing  ignorance,  he  may  neglect  all 
means  to  ac.(uire  knowledgt-  ugnorantia  cratsa  or 
supina) ; or  he  may  make  some  etfort.s,  bui  .such 
as  are  incommensurate  with  the  gravity  of  tiie 
matter  (ignonintia  pure  vhicibilis).  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  terms  ‘invincible’  and  ‘vincible’ 
ignorance  have  reference  to  tlie  state  of  mind  in 
wliicli  a particular  action  (or  series  of  action-) 
is  performed.  Invincible  ignorance  in  no  way 
signifies  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  further  en- 
lightenment on  the  subject.  New  infonuation 
may  transform  it  into  clear  knowledge.  As  re- 
g.ards  the  degree  of  effort  to  attain  knowledge  in 
default  of  which  ignorance  cannot  be  regarded 
as  invincible,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given. 
It  varies  with  the  gravity  of  the  matter  ana  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  Tliere  are 
certain  callings  (e.g.  that  of  a judge)  which  carry 
with  them  heavier  ohlig'ations  as  regards  tlie  ac- 
quisition of  jirofessional  knowledge  than  do  others. 
In  these,  invincible  ignorance  cannot  be  jdcaded 
as  an  explanation  of  errors  due  to  want  of  such 
knowledge,  unless  considerable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attain  it.  All  are  bound  to  make  very 
great  efforts  to  escajie  ignorance  in  matter.^  affect- 
ing the  salvation  of  their  own  souls  or  those  of 
others.  Yet  even  here  much  will  depend  on  the 
circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  [leis-on  con- 
cerned. What  would  be  invincible  ignorance  in 
the  case  of  the  uneducated  or  of  one  much  occupied 
with  duties  from  which  there  was  no  escape  would 
be  vincible  ignorance  in  those  less  unfavourably 
situated. 

Invincible  ignorance  excuses  from  all  culpa- 
bility. An  action  committed  in  ignorance  of  the 
law  prohibiting  it,  or  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  is 
not  a voluntary  act.  The  true  character  of  what 
he  is  doing  is  unknown  to  the  agent.  Such  is  the 
unanimous  teaching  of  Roman  Catholic  moral- 
ists. This  iiosition  was,  however,  traversed  by 
the  Reformers.  According  to  Luther,  invincible 
ignorance  renders  breaches  of  human  law  alone 
inculpable;  it  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  law  of 
God.  F'or  liere  our  ignorance  is  due  to  original 
sin,  and  is  itself  sinful.  It  cannot,  therefore,  in- 
vincible though  it  be,  be  [deaded  in  excuse. 

‘In  \)oliticis  nej^otiis  potest  esse  locus  invincibili  ignorantiae 
. , . sed  haec  atl  res  sacras  et  conscienliae  neg'otia  transferenda 
non  sunt.  Simius  eniin  nati  in  caecitate  poccati  oviginalis : id 
nialutn  invincibile  est  . . . sed  non  adeo  oxcusabile  est,  sicut 
Scholastici  invincibilein  ignorantiam  dixenint  exousabilem  * 
(Comment,  in  Gen.  xii.  17). 

Calvin  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
invincihlo  ignorance  as  regards  the  divine  law. 
Our  ignorance,  he  say.s,  is  always  vincible  ignor- 
ance of  the  crass  or  supine  sort. 

‘ Certum  est  ignorant’am  nosti'am  supinae  crassaeque  negli- 
gentiae  semper  esse  coinitem  ’ {in  Lucam,  xii.  47). 

Jaiiseiiius  on  this  point  follon  cil  the  teaching  of 
Lnther  (de  Staf.  nat.  laps,  ii.  (>) ; and,  even  after 
the  condemnation  of  the  live  propositions,  his  doc- 
trine on  this  subject  continued  to  be  upheld  by 
some  of  his  adherents.  In  101)0,  .Pope  Alexander 
Vlir.  authoritatively  condemned  the  proposition  : 

‘ Even  if  there  be  such  a thing  as  invincible  ignorance  as  to 
the  natural  law,  he  who  in  the  sl-ate  of  fallen  nature  aol-s  out 
of  such  ignorance,  Is  not  thereby  excused  from  formal  sin  ’ 
{‘Tametsi  detur  ignorantia  invincibilis  iuris  naturae,  haec  in 
statu  naturae  lapsae  operantem  ex  ipsa  non  excusat  a peccAto 
formali,’  Doezinger,  no.  1292), 
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This  thesis  had  been  maintained  by  the  Jan- 
senist  theologians  Jean  de  Witte  and  Macaire 
Havermans  (A.  Vacant,  Diet,  de  thiologie,  Paris, 
1903,  i.  752).  The  doctrine  that  invincible  ignor- 
ance excuses  from  sin  is,  indeed,  of  great  import- 
ance in  Roman  Catholic  theology.  It  renders  the 
seemingly  rigorous  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that 
communion  with  the  See  of  Peter  is  by  God’s 
ordinance  necessary  to  salvation,  compatible  with 
the  confident  hope  that  many  who  are  outside 
all  visible  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cl  lurch  will  enter  heaven.  This  point  was  clearly 
expressed  by  Pius  IX.  in  his  Encyclical  to  the 
bishops  of  Italy  (10th  Aug.  1863) : 

‘ It  is  knoivn  both  to  ourselves  and  to  you  (venerable 
brethren)  that  they  who  are  in  the  state  of  invincible  ignorance 
regarding  our  holy  religion,  and  who  carefully  observe  the 
natural  law  and  its  precepts  written  bv  God  Himself  on  the 
hearts  of  all  . . . can,  through  the  action  of  God’s  light  and 
grace,  attain  eternal  life,  since  God  . . . will  by  no  means 
suffer  any  to  perish  who  has  not  incurred  the  guilt  of  wilful 
sin  ’ (Denzinger,  no.  1677). 

On  the  other  hand,  vincible  ignorance  regarding 
those  matters  which  <a  man  is  under  obligation  to 
know  is  culpable.  Here  the  want  of  knowledge 
is  voluntary,  either  directly,  as  in  ignorantia  ctffec- 
tata,  or  indirectly,  as  in  ignorantia  crassa  or 
vincibilis.  And  no  man  is  justified  in  remaining 
voluntarily  ignorant  as  to  tlie  duties  of  his  state 
of  life  or  as  to  the  truths  essential  to  his  salvation. 
On  this  point  Roman  Catholic  moralists  find  them- 
selves at  issue  with  the  very  prevalent  opinion 
that  speculative  error  can  never  be  a breach  of  the 
Moral  Law.  Where  the  speculative  error  relates 
to  vital  matters  of  religion,  and  is  due  to  negli- 
gence, such  error,  they  hold,  is  gravely  culpable. 
Further,  since  vincible  ignorance  is  voluntary,  the 
responsibility  for  the  acts  resulting  from  it  re- 
mains vvith  the  agent.  The  guilt,  however,  of  sin 
due  to  this  cause  is  proportioned,  not  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  the  thing  done,  but  to  the 
degree  of  culpable  negligence  to  which  it  is  due. 
Moreover,  an  act  done  tlirough  ignorance,  even  if 
that  ignorance  be  crass  or  supine,  is  less  culpable 
than  an  act  done  with  clear  knowledge ; for  it  is 
less  fully  voluntary,  and,  therefore,  le.ss  imput- 
able. As  regards  the  ignorance  which  is  deliber- 
ately fostered,  there  is  a divergence  of  opinion 
among  moralists. 

How  far  can  invincible  ignorance  extend?  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it 
is  impossible.  There  are  certain  broad  principles 
of  the  natural  law  which  can  never  be  altogether 
obscured.  No  one,  e.g.,  can  be  invincibly  ignorant 
that  he  should  not  do  to  another  what  he  would 
be  unwilling  to  have  done  to  himself.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  pass  to  derivative  principles,  in- 
vincible ignorance  appears.  To  the  Christian 
moralist  it  is  evident  that  polygamj'^  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature.  Yet  many  a pagan  and 
Muhammadan  is  certainly  in  invincible  ignorance 
on  this  matter.  Duelling  provides  a case  in  which 
invincible  ignorance  prevails  in  certain  more  civil- 
ized countries.  A question  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  opinions  now  often  maintained  is  whether 
it  is  possible  for  a man  to  be  invincibly  ignorant 
regarding  the  existence  of  God.  The  general  reply 
of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  is  that,  even  if 
such  ignorance  be  possible,  it  is  altogether  ab- 
normal and  can  last  at  most  but  a short  time  : the 
evidences  for  God’s  existence  both  in  the  created 
world  and  in  the  human  conscience  are  so  manifest 
and  clear  that  it  is  impossible  for  ignorance  on  this 
point  to  remain  long  invincible  (J.  de  Lugo,  ‘ de 
Incam.,’  disp.  v.  n.  106,  in  Opera,  Paris,  1868,  ii. 
351).  It  is  plain  that  this  view  is  incompatible 
with  the  admission  that  any  one  can  continue  long 
to  be  a conscientious  agnostic.  Agnosticism  ap- 
pears as  vincible  ignorance  on  a question  as  to 


which  a man  is  under  the  gravest  obligation  to 
acquire  certain  knowledge  and  as  to  which  such 
knowledge  is  easy  of  attainment. 
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G.  H.  Joyce. 

INVISIBILITY. — The  attribute  of  invisibility 
is  one  which  is  shared  by  gods,  spirits,  demons,  the 
dead  and  the  region  of  the  dead,  or  the  world  of 
the  gods,  while  the  power  of  becoming  invisible 
belongs  to  those  beings  as  well  as  to  certain 
mortals.  Where  invisibility  was  ascribed  to  gods 
or  spirits,  one  simple  reason  probably  was  that  in 
the  case  of  most  of  them,  apart  from  animal-gods 
or  worshipful  parts  of  nature,  they  were  in  fact 
unseen.  When  man  begins  to  people  his  world 
with  sjiirits,  which,  as  many  savages  believe,  swarm 
eveiywhere,  so  that  one  cannot  move  without 
striking  against  them,  their  quality  of  invisibility 
is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  the  dead  it  was  more  a 
power  which  could  be  exercised  by  them  or  a 
property  hiding  them  from  bodily  eyes,  since  they 
could  be  seen  in  dreams,  and  it  was  then  considered 
that  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  had  been  with  the 
dead.  Gods  or  sjurits  are  not  always  invisible ; 
they  have  the  power  of  becoming  visible  or  in- 
visible at  will,  assuming  in  some  instances  a bodily 
form  for  the  former  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
favoured  mortals,  the  supposed  power  of  invisibility 
was  ascribed  to  or  claimed  by  them  because  it  was 
a desirable  thing.  What  men  wish  for  is  often 
what  they  think  they  or  others  possess.  Such  a 
supposed  power  might  easilj'  then  be  reflected  back 
upon  supernatural  beings,  otherwise  material  and 
visible.  It  should  be  observed  that  medicine-men 
often  claim  the  power  of  seeing  invisible  beings 
whom  ordinary  mortals  cannot  see.  In  some 
instances  it  is  thought  that,  formerly,  when  gods 
and  men  dwelt  together,  the  gods  were  visible  ; 
but,  now  that  separation  has  taken  place,  they  are 
no  longer  seen,  except  on  occasion.  Hence  perhaps 
one  reason  of  the  wide-spread  belief  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  see  a god  or  spirit,  when  he  takes  a 
visible  form. 

I.  Spirits  and  gods. — The  Andamans  believe 
that  their  high  god  Puluga  is  nowadays  invisible, 
even  when  he  descends  to  earth.  Ju-ru-win,  the 
evil  spirit  of  the  sea,  is  also  invisible,  and  so,  too, 
are  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  dead.^  In  general 
the  high  gods  of  Australian  blacks — Baiame, 
Daramulun,  etc. — are  invisible  and  unknown, 
though  they  may  be  heard.^  Codrington  writes  of 
the  "Melanesian  nopitu  that  they  come  invisibly 
and  possess  men.  Should  such  spirits  chance  to  be 
seen,  they  disappear  at  once.  Some  nuis  are  visible  ; 
others  are  not,  being  incorporeal.  There  is  a belief 
that,  if  the  latter  could  be  seen,  it  would  be  as  a 
grey  indistinct  something.®  In  Polynesia,  gods 
generally  were  invisible,  or  visible  only  in  so  far 
as  they  became  incarnate  (though  not  always  then) 
or  embodied  themselves  in  a visible  shape.  Such 
a god  as  Taaroa  (Leeward  Islands)  had  a body,  but 
was  invisible  to  mortals,  and  he  sustained  the 
world  by  his  invisible  power.  Men  lived  in  an 
invisible  world  of  spirits  and  ghosts,  which  might 
occasionally,  however,  make  themselves  seen.^ 

Among  the  savage  races  of  the  Malay  peninstila 
many  of  the  gods  (e.g.,  the  creator  Pirman  of  the 

1 E.  H.  Man,  JAI  xii.  [1883]  157 ff.,  162. 

2 W.  Ridley,  JAI  ii.  [1873]  2681. 

3 JAI  X.  [1881]  270,  275,  285. 

4 G.  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1884,  pp.  18,  63,  69,  282,  and 
passim ; \V.  Ellis,  Polynes.  Researches,  do.  1831,  i.  325,  336,  406 ; 
Waitz-Gerland,  Anthrop.  der  Naturvolker,  vi.  (Leipzig,  1871) 
315. 
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savage  Malays  of  Johor,  who  dwells  in  the  sky), 
spirits,  and  demons  are  invisible,  or,  if  seen, 
disappear  at  once.*  The  Dayaks  believe  that  gods 
are  invisible,  even  when  (as  with  many  gods  of 
other  races)  they  come  to  a house  to  feast.  Antus 
(spirits)  surround  men  invisibly,  though  they  may 
a.ssume  various  visible  forms.^  The  Araucanos 
believe  that  supernatural  beings  can  make  them- 
selves visible  or  invisible  at  will.  The^^iWi  (‘  other- 
self,’  ‘soul’)  of  men  can  leave  them  invisibly  in 
dreams,  but  they  are  visible  to  other  w'andering 
pilli,  as  are  also  the  dead,  though  these  are  in- 
visible to  bodily  eyes.®  The  Indians  of  G%iuma 
believe  in  countless  invisible  beings  surrounding 
them — a belief  common  to  most  savage  peoples  and 
others  more  advanced  in  civilization.'* 

The  gods  of  Babylon  ‘ constituted  a countless 
multitude  of  visible  and  invisible  beings,’  their 
bodies  of  a more  rarefied  substance  than  that  of 
mortals.  The  hosts  of  demons  were  invisible  and 
impalpable,  though  possessed  of  some  form,  and 
could  creep  into  houses  through  the  narrowest 
possible  openings.®  In  Greece  the  gods  had  powers 
of  invisibility  or  they  could  surround  themselves 
Avith  a mist,  but  they  could  also  make  themselves 
visible  to  mortals  in  various  forms.  They  would 
also  enshroud  their  favourites  in  darkness  or  a mist 
to  save  them  in  time  of  danger.® 

Early  Hindu  literature  shows  that  the  gods  were 
invisible,  yet  could  assume  any  visible  form  at  will 
to  favoured  worshippers.  They  did  not,  however, 
possess  a purely  spiritual  form.  Such  deities  as 
Vata,  the  wind,  are  naturally  regarded  as  invisible  : 
‘his  sound  is  heard,  but  not  his  form.’  Here  also 
we  find  the  belief  in  an  earlier  visible  intercourse 
of  gods  with  men,  broken  oil'  because  of  men’s 
solicitations  which  wearied  the  gods.  Formerly 
they  drank  with  men  visibly  ; now  they  do  so  un- 
seen.’ Holy  men  formerly  beheld  the  gods  and 
the  mighty  rsis.  Hosts  of  spirits  surrounded  men 
invisibly.®  In  modern  Hinduism,  while  invisi- 
bility is  an  attribute  of  gods,  as  well  as  of  most 
spirits  and  demons  which  surround  men,  the 
decidedly  anthropomorphic  forms  ascribed  to  them 
make  the  belief  in  their  visible  appearance  possible, 
as  does  also  the  conception  of  visible  incarnations. 
Thus  Rudra  ‘ by  himself  or  by  the  numberless 
spirits  whom  he  commands  is  omnipresent,  but  he 
manifests  himself  to  neatherds  and  water-carriers.’  ® 

The  numerous  gods  of  Northern  Buddhism  are 
invisible;  e.g.,  they  are  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  and  are  believed  to  arrive  unseen. 
Household  gods  occupy  various  parts  of  the  house 
unseen,  and  these  are  religiously  guarded  while  the 
god  is  in  possession.  The  earthly  Buddhas  have 
ethereal  and  invisible  counterparts  in  the  formless 
worlds  of  meditation.*®  In  Shintoism  the  invisi- 
bility of  gods  is  e.xplained  ‘ by  the  theory  that  since 
the  Age  of  the  Gods  they  have  removed  further 
from  the  earth,  so  that  they  are  now  be^mnd  the 
scope  of  human  vision.’** 

In  Celtic  belief  similar  views  must  have  been 
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entertained.  The  divine  sid-io\k  appeared  or  dis- 
appeared at  will,  often  from  or  into  a supernatural 
mist,  and  one  of  them  is  represented  as  saying,  ‘ We 
behold  and  are  not  beheld.’  They  may  be  seen  by 
favoured  persons,  but  not  by  others  present  at  the 
same  time,  and  some  of  the  gods  possess  objects 
which  cause  invisibility — e.g.,  Manannan's  magic 
cloak.  Of  him  it  is  said  that  he  makes  the  gods 
invisible  and  immortal.* 

The  narrative  of  Gu  3®^-  shows  that  in  early 
Hebrew  belief  the  idea  of  a time  when  God  vi.'ibly 
had  intercourse  with  man  was  prevalent.  In  later 
times  God  is  thought  to  be  more  withdrawn  ; and, 
though  certain  persons  see  Him  or  some  part  of 
Him  or  His  gloiy,^  or  theophauies  of  the  Angel  of 
. I ah  well  are  granted  to  certain  persons,®  or  God  is 
seen  in  visions,'*  or  He  appears  in  symbolic  form, 
e.g.  as  fire,  yet  the  idea  is  also  strongly  prevalent 
even  in  some  of  these  instances  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  see  Him.  Thus  ‘ no  man  shall  see  me  and  live.’® 
The  finest  e.xpression  of  God’s  invisibilitj*  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ivords  of  Job.®  That  God  is  invisible 
is  also  a doctrine  of  the  XT'*  and  is  linely  stated 
by  St.  John.®  God  in  Christ — the  Incarnation — is 
the  full  manifestation  of  the  invisible  God.  The 
idea  of  the  danger  of  seeing  God  is  found  in  the 
NT.®  Angelic  orders  of  beings  are  also  invisible,*® 
yet  they  appear  occasional! j'  to  men.** 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  God’s  invisibility  is  a 
natural  correlate  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  spirit, 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  God  does  not  mauile.^t 
Himself  as  in  the  Incarnation  and  already  in  other 
ways — ‘ the  invisible  things  of  Him  . . .are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  b^^  the  things  that  are 
made.’*®  The  vision  of  God  of  the  mystics,  Neo- 
Platonist  and  Christian,  is  entirely  a spiritual 
experience,  ‘not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  nor  of 
the  soul.’*®  But  the  vision  of  God  is  enjoyed  by 
angels,  and  is  the  reward  of  the  pure  in  heart.*'* 
The  invisibility  of  God  is  al.^o  a doctrine  of  Islam, 
and  here,  too,  it  is  held  that  such  supernatural 
beings  as  the  jinn  cixn  become  invisible  ‘ by  a rapid 
extension  or  rarefaction  of  the  particles  which 
compose  them,  or  suddenly  disajipear  in  the  earth 
or  air  or  through  a solid  wall.’  Tliey  can  manifest 
themselves  in  any  form  which  they  please.*® 

In  folk-belief  fairies,  elves,  dwarfs,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  invisibility,  often  by  wearing  a hat  or  garment,  or 
by  means,  e.g.,  of  fern-seed.  They  also  confer  their  power  on 
mortals.  By  a magical  salve  with  which  the  eyes  are  anointed 
it  is  possible  to  see  invisible  elves.is 

2.  Invisibility  of  the  dead. — That  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  are  invisible  is  a general  belief  among 
most  peoples.  This  is  obvious  when  we  consider 
how,  in  so  many  instances,  where  they  are  supposed 
to  haunt  the  grave,  or  their  former  abode,  or  some 
particular  locality,  they  are  not  usually  seen,  but 
their  presence  is  known  or  felt,  or  the}'  make 
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themselves  heard,  or,  as  in  INIanaliiki,  where  cer- 
tain grounds  were  occupied  by  ghosts,  those  spots 
were  known  by  their  repulsive  oJour.^  On  the 
other  hand,  they  can  be  seen  by  the  living — e.g.,  in 
dreams  or  trances — or  they  manifest  themselves  as 
apparitions,  more  or  less  imi)alpable,  or  they  can 
be  seen  or  communicated  with  by  wizards.  In 
many  instances  to  see  a ghost  is  dangerous  to  the 
percipient,  causing  death,  disease,  or  madness.  A 
few  instances  will  illustrate  the  general  belief  in 
the  invisibility  of  ghosts. 

According  to  the  Araucanos,  they  are  invisible,  but  may  be 
seen  by  the  i.e.  the  other  selves  of  dreaming  men. 2 The 
Andaman  islanders  believe  that  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  dead 
are  invisible  to  human  eyes,  yet  may  be  seen  by  dreamers  with 
supernatural  power  {dko-yai-ad)^  who  can  also  see  the  invisible 
powers  of  good  and  evil. 3 Ghosts  among  the  Melanesians  ‘ do 
not  appear  in  visible  form,  but  if  anything  is  seen  of  them  it  is 
as  fire  or  flames.*  The  Seynang  think  that  souls  of  the  dead 
are  visible  to  each  other,  but  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.5  At  the 
Dayak  feast  of  the  dead  the  spirits  are  present  invisibly — aji 
idea  which  is  constantly  found  in  connexion  with  all  sucli  feasts 
among*  savages  and  in  folk-snrvivals.6  In  Samon^  where  the 
soul  is  thought  to  have  the  same  form  as  tlie  body,  it  is  dreaded 
by  those  who  profess  to  see  it  after  death. 7 Men  lived  in  a 
world  of  invisible  spirits  of  the  dead  surrounding  them,  but  they 
might  be  seen  at  night.® 

In  most  cases,  as  Crooke  has  said,  ‘ the  dead  have  joined  an 
invisible  army.’  9 This  is  illustrated  by  the  storj*  told  by  Pro- 
copius ^0  of  the  fishermen  on  t)ie  coast  opposite  Brittia  who  were 
summoned  by  night  to  ferry  across  the  shades  of  the  dead,  who 
were  unseen  by  them. 

3.  Invisibility  of  the  Other-world. — The  Other- 
world,  or  the  world  of  the  gods,  being  a spiritual 
or  quasi-spiritual  region,  is  generally  held  to  be 
invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Bnt,  like 
the  dead,  it  may  be  seen  in  dreams  and  visions,  the 
soul  being  supposed  to  go  thither,  or  actual  visits 
are  paid  there  by  medicine-men  or  specially  favoured 
mortals. Examples  of  this  belief  are  found  in  the 
Polynesian  conception  of  Rohutu,  the  aerial  para- 
dise, invisible  save  to  spirits  ; in  the  idea  of  the 
Duke  of  York  Island  natives  regarding  the  place  of 
the  dead,  matana  nion,  that,  ‘ if  our  eyes  were 
turned  so  that  what  is  inside  the  head  Avere  now 
outside,  we  Avould  see  that  matana  nion  was  very 
near  to  us  and  not  far  away  at  all  ’ ; in  one  of  the 
Celtic  conceptions  of  Elysium  as  a mysterious  region 
on  the  same  plane  as  tins  world  or  entered  through 
a mist — a conception  also  entertained  in  later  times 
regarding  fairy-land  ; ’■*  and  in  the  Jewish  idea  that 
the  righteous  dead  ‘ will  behold  the  world  Avhich  is 
now  invisible  to  them.’  “ The  unseen  nature  of  the 
Other-world  is  a fact  of  ordinary  experience,  but  in 
all  ages  and  all  religions  it  has  been  visible  to  select 
persons  on  occasion. 

4.  Invisibility  as  a power. — InAusibility,  like 
shape-shifting,  is  a power  frequently  claimed  by 
medicine-men,  wizards,  and  witches,  or  various 
recipes  or  charms  exist  by  which  other  persons  can 
become  invisible,  or  invisibility  is  produced  by  some 
magical  means.  A native  told  Count  de  Gardi  that 
the  Ju-ju  priests  in  W.  Africa  could  make  them- 
selves invisible  so  quickly  that  one  could  not  tell 
Avhen  they  had  done  so.'**  Usually  the  means  em- 
2doyed  is  a spell  or  potion.  The  Sinhalese  think 
that  a number  of  ‘ medicines  ’ mixed  and  charmed 
in  a grave  less  than  seven  days  old  and  rubbed  on  the 
face  near  the  eyes  makes  one  invisible  at  night.’’ 
The  Hausa  priests  make  charms  which  give  the 
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wearer  the  power  of  invisibility.’  In  Dahomey 
potion  used  was  made  from  the  body  of  a male 
infant  pounded  in  a mortar.’  In  a Kashmir  tale 
collyrium  nibbed  on  the  eyes  causes  invisibility.* 
In  modern  folk-survivals  similar  powers  are  ascribed 
to  magic  potions.  According  to  a belief  current 
in  the  S.  Sporades,  a snake  sliould  be  killed  on  1st 
Dfay,  and  its  head  buried  with  a bean  in  its  mouth. 
When  the  beans  are  grown,  all  should  be  gathered 
and  placed  one  by  one  in  the  mouth  before  a mirror. 
As  soon  as  a bean  is  found  which  makes  the  face 
invisible,  this  jiarticular  bean  should  be  kept,  and, 
when  put  in  the  mouth,  ivill  make  one  invisible.* 
Witches  in  Long  Island  take  the  ear  of  a black  cat, 
boil  it  in  the  milk  of  a black  cow,  and  wear  it  on 
the  thumb  to  produce  invisibility.*  I'ern-seed, 
gathered  between  12  and  1 on  Midsummer  Eve, 
caused  one  to  walk  invisibly.®  The  ancient  Druids 
were  believed  to  jiossess  the  power  of  invisibility, 
either  by  means  of  a spell  or  by  producing  a magic 
mist.  This  spell,  the  faeth  fiadha,  was  also  used 
by  Christian  saints,  and  survives  in  one  form  as 
St.  Patrick’s  Lorka,  by  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  made  invisible  to  their  enemies,  or 
changed  into  deer — probably  a late  corruption  of 
the  earlier  story  through  a confu.sion  of  the  name 
with  fiadh,  ‘deer.’  The  charm  fithfath  is  still 
remembered  in  the  W.  Highlands.’  The  gods  of 
Greece  frequentlj’  made  their  favourites  invisible 
by  means  of  a magic  mist  Avhen  they  Avere  in 
danger  (see  above). 

A cap  of  invisibility  is  often  mentioned  in  Marchen — German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Kahnuk,  etc.8  This  corresponds  to  the  helmet 
of  Orcus  which  made  .\thene  invisible,  the  tamkappe  of  Alberich 
and  Siegfried — a Iiat  or  cloak,  which  is  also  a common  propert.v 
of  elves  and  dwarfs,  causing  their  inWsibility,  the  liulilhshjdlmr 
of  Norse  tales,  and  the  cap  of  Perseus. ‘J  Similar  invisiliiiity- 
producing  articles  are  the  ring  of  Gyges,  Manannan’s  cloak,  and 
many  others  mentioned  in  myth  and  legend.  The  cap  or  cloak 
of  invisibility  may  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  disguises  to 
which  clothes  lend  themselves  so  easily,  coupled  with  the  natural 
desire  of  becoming  invisible  as  a protection  against  danger. 

In  some  myths  of  the  Mandcean  religion,  Hibil 
ZiAva  descends  to  the  seven  loAver  Avorlds,  and 
remains  invisibly  in  them  for  long  periods,  acquir- 
ing their  mysteries.’®  Gnostic  de.scriptions  of  the 
descent  and  return  of  the  heavenly  jeon  Christ 
through  the  spheres  of  the  archons  sometimes  tell 
hoAv  it  was  accomplished  invisibly  to  them,  as  in 
the  Basilidean  system,  Avhere  He  probably  de- 
scended through  His  mystic  name  ‘ Calacau.’ 
Gnostic  souls,  ascending  through  these  spheres, 
Avere  inA-isible  to  their  rulers,  because  of  their 
baptism  or  initiation,  or  because  they  had  mastered 
the  Gnosis  and  kncAv  the  names  and  nature  of  the 
archons.” 

The  poAver  of  becoming  invisible  is  still  believed 
in  sporadically,  even  by  educated  people,  the  pro- 
cess suggested  being  perhaps  a kina  of  demateriali- 
zation of  the  body.” 

5.  Invisible  weapons. — As  sickness  or  death  is 
usually  ascribed  by  savages  to  inA-isihle  demons, 
so  they  are  often  supposed  to  effect  the  evil  by 
invisible  Aveapons.” 

Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  footnotes. 
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INVOCATION  (Liturgical).  — Invocation  or 
Epiclesis  is  the  technical  term  for  the  prayer  for 
Divine  intervention,  especially  in  the  consecration 
of  the  Eucharist,  but  also,  more  rarely,  at  Con- 
firmation. 

1.  The  Eucharistic  consecration  conceived  as 
effected  by  a prayer. — The  universal  practice  of 
the  Church  in  early  times  was  to  use  a prayer  for 
tlie  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  just  as  it  was 
the  practice  to  use  a prayer  rather  than  any  decla- 
ratory formula  for  Ordination.*  In  both  cases, 
however,  we  must  make  a distinction  between 
what  our  Lord  did  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Church  followed  His  example.  It  does  not  follow 
that,  if  our  Lord  used  a declaratory  form  in  conse- 
crating the  Eucharist,  or  in  ordaining,  the  Church 
would  think  it  right  to  do  the  same.  In  institut- 
ing the  Eucharist,  our  Lord  ‘blessed’  or  ‘gave 
thanks  ’ — with  what  words  we  do  not  know — and 
then  gave  the  sacrament  to  the  disciples  with  a 
declaratory  formula,  ‘This  is  my  body,’ etc.  We 
remark  that  the  ‘blessing’  (Mt  26“'*,  Mk  14““)  and 
‘giving  thanks  ’ (Mt  26““,  Mk  14““,  Lk  22*“-  *“)  over 
the  bread  and  wine  are  identical.  St.  Paul,  who 
uses  the  latter  phrase  in  1 Co  1 !“*'•,  speaks  in  1 Co 
10"*  of  ‘the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless’-,  and 
this  explains  why  the  form  used  in  consecrating  the 
Eucharist  was  in  after  ages  called  the  ‘ Thanks- 
giving,’ although  it  consisted  of  prayer  as  well  as 
giving  of  thanks  (cf.  1 Ti  4^*-  ‘ Every  creature  of 
God  is  good  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving, 
for  it  is  sanctified  through  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer’;  here  prayer  is  part  of  thanksgiving).  At 
a later  time  the  question  arose  whether  Jesus  con- 
secrated the  Eucharist  by  this  ‘blessing’  (‘thanks- 
giving ’)  or  merely  by  declaring  it  to  be  His  body 
and  blood.  The  medioeval  theologians  seem  gener- 
ally to  have  taken  the  latter  view  (and  so  perhaps 
Tertullian  ; see  below,  3)  ; yet  the  Council  of  Trent 
apparently  inclined  the  other  way,  for  it  says  (sess. 
13,  cap.  1) : 

‘ Our  Redeemer  instituted  this  wonderful  sacrament  at  the 
Last  Supper,  when,  after  the  hlessimj  of  the  bread  and  wine,  He 
testified  in  express  and  clear  words  that  He  was  giving  them 
His  own  body  and  His  blood.’ 

We  have,  however,  to  consider  what  the  early 
Christians  thought  to  be  the  essence  of  the  conse- 
cration as  celebrated  by  the  Church,  whether  the 
invocation  of  Divine  assistance,  or  the  declaratory 
words,  ‘ This  is  my  body,’  etc.  It  will  appear  from 
what  follows  that,  though  there  was  probably  some 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church  as  to  how 
our  Lord  consecrated  the  Eucharist  at  the  Last 
Supper,  yet  all  agreed  that  the  Church  could  con- 
secrate only  by  praying  God  that  what  was  done 
then  by  Jesus  might  be  done  at  each  Christian 
Eucharist.  To  use  a mere  declaratory  formula, 
whether  in  Holy  Communion  or  at  Ordination, 
would  have  appeared  to  the  early  Church  as  pre- 
sumptuous and  irreverent. 

2.  Early  period.  — No  clear  deduction  can  be 
made  from  the  Didache,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  prayers  there  given  were  used  for  consecrating 
the  Eucharist  or  not  (see  art.  Agape).  But  Justin 
Martyr  uses  language  which,  however  interpreted, 
shows  that  he  conceived  the  consecration  to  be 
effected  by  a prayer.  He  says  {Apol.  i.  66) : 

‘As  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  being  incarnate  by  the  Word  of 
God  [for  the  possible  confusion  here  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit, 
see  below,  8],  took  (eo-xev)  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salva- 
tion, so  we  have  been  taug^ht  that  \6yov  rov  nap' 

avTov  ev^apKxrrjQeiaap  Tpo(f>ijv  . . . are  both  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  that  incarnate  Jesus.’  For  our  purpose  the  words  left  un- 
translateil  are  the  important  ones;  but  they  are  very  obscure. 
They  might  be  rendered  ‘ the  food  which  has  been  j^iven  thanks 
over  [eucharistized,  consecrated]  by  the  formula  of  prayer  which 
comes  from  Him’  (so  Batilfol,  Etudes^  2nd  ser.,  p.  146).  Simi- 
larly G.  Gore  renders  Aoyov  by  ‘word  of  prayer’  {Body  of 

1 In  the  Church  Orders  of  the  4th  (or  possibly  6th)  cent., 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  ordained  simply  by  a single 
prayer,  with  laying  on  of  hands. 


Chriit,  London,  1901,  pp.  7,  289  f.).  Bri^htman  thinks  ‘ 
“word  of  prayer  that  is  from  Him  ” must  be  the  litur^l  i.- ' 
giving  derived  from  the  eux«^pc<rTT)(rfli?  of  the  In-ii'urib  !, 

Justin  proceeds  to  quote  ’ (<y77t8'f  i.  (IbOO-ll-  ' 

(in  Ante-Nic.  Chr.  Lib.  ii.,  Edinburgh,  l?7o,  p.  wh-'>,  ’ - 

ever,  translates  ‘prayer  of  His  word.’  The  difficulty  of  h 
explanations  is  that  there  iff  no  form  of  prayer  derived  fr  m. 
Lord,  and  that  they  an  unusual  order  of  the  wore..-.  .* 
others  it  has  been  proposed  to  translate  this  difficult  p v 
‘prayer  for  the  Word’ (cf.  Sarai»ion,  below,  8).  Swei*  ^ 

iii.  169f.)  takes  the  phrase  to  mean  the  Divine  conmi  O'd  ■ i 
into  operation  by  prayer;  he  paraphrases  the  senui.- * t . : 

‘As  our  Lord  was  made  Flesh  by  the  Divine  Word,  so  th*  •->  d 
which  issues  from  Him,  wlien  invoked  by  tf.e  pi  ; * r 
Church,  makes  the  Bread  and  Cup  to  be  His  FL  -!■ d I>i«  >d.' 

Now,  whatever  view  be  taki-n  of  Ju^  ii  - .an- 
guage,  it  is  clear  that  the  change  . of 

which  he  s])eaks  is  thought  of  e/ii  ' i'  d ■ a 
prayer  for  Divine  intervention,  or,  in  < ; .a-r 
by  an  invocation.  The  nature  of  that  inv‘  < a . an 
does  not  apj)ear  from  his  word.^.  In  li.u  t n i •■- 
scriptions  of  the  Eucharist  i.i  i.  65,  67  -L 
central  action  of  the  prc-lcnt  is  de'crii'  J 
‘prayers  and  thanksgiving.-^, ' and  tlie  cumin  : . 

of  the  people  is  called  a ' paiticipai  ion  of  the  ili.  q.  - 
over  which  thanks  have  been  given.’ 

3.  Second  period. — When  we  come  to  Irii  -u-, 
the  matter  is  clear.  This  Father  tell.s  1 i. 
xiii.  1,  2)  that  the  Gnostics  used  an  Epici. 
]\Iark  the  Valentinian,  who  came  from  A.sia  t*' 
Gaul,  used  (apjiarently  at  his  Euch.arist)  a cup  fuil 
of  wine  and  water  w)iich  wa.H  at  liivt  clear,  and 
continued  ‘the  word  of  invocation’  till  ihy  some 
conjuring  trick)  it  became  dark  piiride.  It  u.-'s 
pretended  tliat  tlie  mon  ‘Grace’  nii.xed  its  hi-.  . I 
with  the  wine  in  answer  to  the  invocation.  II  re 
we  see  a jiarody  of  the  Christian  Euchari.-I.  i '.c 
Orthodox  al.-^o  used  an  Epiclesis.  In  Il'-er.  iv. 
xviii.  5,  Irenams  saj’s  : 

‘Bread  from  tlie  earth  receiving  the  Epiclesis  (the  v. .■ 
of  tlie  printed  editions  seems  to  be  a mis-,  rim  I!  -i  n.  ■ . ■ 

V.  3,  l.eipzig,  ISlUU,  p.  .W))  of  God  is  no  kmvvr  coi  mm  ■■  d, 
blit  Eucharist.’  Tlie  bread  and  wine  ‘ rci-eii . tin  w.ird  m v i, 
and  the  Eucharist  becomes  the  Body  of  Christ ' (llaer.  v.  ii.  ,1. 

Here  tlie  ‘word  of  Cod’  iiiiiv  he  personal,  as 
perhajis  it  is  in  Sara]iion  (see  8.  below),  hut  more 
prohalily  it  is  imiiersoinil  ; it  iiia.y  iiiean  I lie  pi  .q.  .-r 
of  consecration  (so  Ilatitrol,  Etudes,  2iid  m-v.,  p. 
159),  or  may  have  exactly  tlie  same  force  as  J usi  in's 
phrase  Si  euxris  Xiyov.  Swete  ciintioiis  us  not  to 
assume  ‘ that  any  form  of  invocation  e.xisted  in  the 
time  of  Iremeus  ; the  eoxv  was  itself  the  iirinX-ijais 
ToO  ffeoD’  (JTliSf  iii.  171  n.). 

In  the  Gnostic  Acte  o'  Thomas  (2nd  or  3rd  cent.?)  tliere  is  an 
invocation  at  the  Eucharist.  ‘ O Jesus  Clirist,  Son  of  God.  v.  Iio 
didst  vonclisafe  to  make  us  vinrtakers  of  the  Em-harist  of  ihy 
holy  body  and  precious  blood,  lo,  we  make  bold  to  appi-.i.-.-h  ,i.y 
Eucharist  and  to  invoke  tliv  holy  name  ; come  now,  make  u.s 
jiartaksrs,  . . . come,  perfect  coiiipa.ssioii ; come  (h.ni  . ii 
kuowest  the  mysteries  of  Hie  chosen  one  ; . . . eoiui  Hn-i  tliat 
disclosest  secrets,  and  makest  iiiaiiitest  tilings  not  to  he  spoken  ; 
the  sacred  dove  which  hatli  bronglit  lorth  twin  young  , come 
thou  secret  mother,’  etc.  (§  4ti,  ed.  M.  Bonnet,  Leipzig,  U-u3, 
p.  35  f.  : Antc-Aic.  Chr.  Lib.  xvi.,  Kdiiihnrgli,  IS'tl.  p.  Hi'-,  .-r 
the  Ethiopic  zlcfs,  of  wliich  the  text  dilfors  somew  hat  ti-.-m  ' e 
uliove,  see  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Contrndintis  of  the  ApostL  .-^,  hoiul.m, 
1901,  ii.  -153).  Tills  invocation  is  iiotewortliy  as  being  advli-esM-d 
to  our  Lord;  it  sliows  also  some  apin-oach  to  a praiei  for  the 
Spirit.  The  Syriac  Acf.s- (given  in  \V.  Wright,  .-Ipi-.n-.  Arts  <\i  the 
Apostles,  London,  1871,  i,  258,  ii.  14011.)  name  llie  Holy  Spirit 
in  tlie  invocation  explicitli"  ; but  they  may  have  hcoii  revised 
by  an  orthodox  iuuid.  The  Gnostic  Hens  tf  Jtdtn  s.l,  ed. 
Bonnet,  1898)  has  no  Epiclesis;  the  work  is  earlier  iliaii  the 
Acts  of  7'homas. 

Terttilli.m  approaches  the  matter  from  a some- 
what ditt'ereut  iioiiit  of  view.  He  says  that  the 
Eucharist  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Chiist,  because 
our  Lord  distinctly  called  it  so  : 

‘ Acceptmn  inincm  etdistribntnm  di.scipnlis  corpus  ilhiiii  snmn 
fecit.  Hoc  est  corpus  memu  dicendo,  id  esl,  hgnra  corporis  mci  ’ 
(tnin.  Stare,  iv.  'Iti). 

This  passage  does  not,  indeed,  deny  that  Jesus 
used  words  of  blessing  or  thank.sgiving  to  conse- 
crate the  Eiichaiist  at  the  Last  iStipiicr,  and  it  need 
not  mean  iiuire  than  Unit  the  words  ‘ This  is  iny 
body,’  etc.,  were  those  by  which  our  Loril  made 
the  change  in  the  elements  known  to  the  disciples  ; 
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but  it  undoubtedly  gives  us  a fresli  point  of  view. 
Yet  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  usage  of  the  African 
Church  in  Tertullian’s  time. 

The  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Church  in  the  3rd 
eent.  may  indirectly  be  gathered  from  the  words 
of  Firmilian  in  a letter  to  Cyprian  (Cypr.  Ep.  l.xxiv. 

( =Ep.  Ixxv.  in  PL  iv.  426]  10).  He  says  that  a 
prophetess  in  Cappadocia  had  arisen  22  years  before, 
had  administered  the  sacraments,  and  in  consecrat- 
ing the  Eucharist  had  used  ‘ no  contemptible  invo- 
cation.’ Firmilian,  though  a Cappadocian  bishop, 
shows  no  knowledge  of  Cyprian’s  usage  being  other 
than  the  Asiatic  in  this  respect. 

The  Alexandrian  usage  of  that  time  was,  doubt- 
less, the  same,  for  Origen  (c.  Cds.  viii.  33)  speaks 
of  the  bread  becoming  ‘ a sacred  body  through  the 
prayer,’  and  (in  Mt  15'')  of  the  Eucharist  as  ‘ sanc- 
tified by  means  of  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer.’ 
In  his  comment  on  1 Co  7 he  speaks  of  the  Euchar- 
istic loaves  ‘over  which  the  name  of  God  and 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  invoked  ’ 

(iTnK^KXrjTat). 

The  Pistis  Sophia,  an  Ophite  work  of  Egyptian 
origin  {early  3rd  cent.,  perhaps  based  on  an  earlier 
work),  describes  a sort  of  Eucharist  with  bread  and 
wine  ; when  the  invocation  is  pronounced,  the  wine 
on  the  right  of  the  oblation  (dvala)  is  changed  into 
water  (Srawley,  Early  Hist,  of  Liturgy,  p.  43). 

The  older  Didascalia,  a work  of  the  3rd  cent., 
perhaps  testifies  to  an  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; but  the  text  is  not  quite  certain  (Srawley, 
p.  88  f.). 

These  quotations  show  that  an  invocation  of 
some  sort  was  in  general  use  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries,  but  give  us,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Gnostics,  very  little  idea  as  to  its  nature.  The 
Eucharistic  worshi2)  of  that  time  was  probably  in 
the  main  extemporaneous  ; the  invocatory  jjrayer 
had  no  fixed  form,  and  all  that  we  learn  is  that  a 
calling  down  of  Divine  jjower  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, universal. 

4.  Period  of  development. — When  we  come  to 
the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  a great  era  of  liturgy- 
making, we  have  quite  clear  evidence  as  to  the 
Ej^iclesis.  The  Hippolytean  Canons,  which  i^er- 
hajis  reiwesent  Egyjjtian  usage  in  the  3rd  cent., 
though  in  their  2Jresent  form  (allowing  for  some 
slight  additions  of  a later  period)  they  are  prob- 
ably of  the  4th  cent.  (Maclean,  Anc.  Ch.  Orders, 
p.  156  ff.),  when  describing  the  Eucharistic  service, 
say  that  the  priest,  after  the  Salutation  and  Sursum 
Corda,  ‘ recites  the  25rayer  and  finishes  the  Offering  ’ 
(can.  iii.  ; ed.  H.  Achelis,  TU  vi.  4,  Leipzig,  1891, 
§§  21-27).  The  Egyptian  Church  Order  (early  4th 
cent.  ? [Maclean,  p.  160  f.])  has  almost  exactly  the 
same  words.  But,  in  addition  to  descriptions  of 
the  service,  we  now  250ssess  five  4th  cent,  liturgies, 
of  which  at  least  the  central  ]iart  is  extant  in  full : 
those,  namely,  of  the  Ethiopia  Church  Order,  the 
Latin  Verona  Fragments  of  the  Didascalia,  etc. 
(these  two  are  almost  the  same,  so  far  as  they  run 
parallel),  the  Testament  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  and  that  of  Sara2non,  bishop  of 
Thmuis  in  the  Nile  Delta.  In  all  these,  after  the 
Sursum  Corda,  there  is  (in  some  cases  with  the 
Sanctus  added)  a Eucharistic  Thanksgiving,  giving 
thanks  for  our  redemption,  among  other  blessings, 
and,  in  doing  so,  introducing  the  narrative  of  the 
Last  Supper,  mentioning  more  or  less  fully  (see 
below)  our  Lord’s  words  and  actions  at  it.  Then 
come  the  Offering  of  the  elements  to  God  and  the 
Invocation,  asking  for  the  Divine  intervention  (see 
8,  below).  These  three  elements — narrative  with 
thanksgiving,  offering  of  the  elements,  and  prayer 
— will  be  found  to  be  the  essence  of  all  later  litur- 
gies, whatever  else  may  have  been  added. 

Before  dealing  with  the  comments  on  the  Euchar- 
istic liturgy  of  this  period,  it  will  be  convenient  to 


con.sider  the  omission  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  some 
authorities.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  348)  describes 
the  service  at  Jerusalem  (Cat.  Lect.  xxiii.  6 f.) ; he 
deals  fully  with  the  ‘ }jreface  ’ with  its  mention  of 
the  heaven,  earth,  sea,  the  angels  and  archangels, 
and  the  Sanctus,  and  yet  he  says  nothing  of  the 
commemoration  of  redemption,  or  of  our  Lord’s 
words,  ‘ This  is  my  body,’  etc.  Immediately  after 
mentioning  the  Sanctus  he  says : 

‘ Then  we  call  upon  God  to  send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  gifts  lying  before  Him,  that  He  may  make  the  bread  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ ; for  whatsoever 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  touched  is  sanctified  and  changed.’ 

This  is  what  strikes  him  as  the  es.sential  featuro 
of  the  .service.  So  in  xxi.  3 he  says  that  the  bread 
of  the  Eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  no  longer  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Words  of  our  Lord  in  the  Jerusalem  liturgy  of 
the  4th  cent.,  and  Cyril’s  silence  is  signilicaut  as 
showing  at  least  that  they  did  not  a2ipear  to  him 
to  be  the  principal  act  in  the  service.  He  com- 
ments on  them  elsewhere  (xxii.)  as  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  but  not  in  connexion  with  the  liturgy 
(Brightman,  indeed,  thinks  that  there  Ls  a litur- 
gical reminiscence  about  this  chapter,  just  as  the 
phrase  ‘ His  undeliled  hands  and  feet’  in  xx.  5 [On 
Ba2)tism'\  has  a parallel  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James, 
Greek  and  Syriac  [Lit.  East,  and  West.,  j).  469, 
n.  11]).  However  this  maybe,  half  of  the  ords 
of  our  Lord — those  over  the  cup— are  omitted  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Test,  of  our  Lord,  which  only 
alludes  to  them  ; and  so  in  the  Abyssinian  A ora 
of  our  Lord  (below,  § 7),  which  is  derived  from  the 
Testament,  and  which,  though  it  has  inserted  several 
later  features,  leaves  the  narrative  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  the  same  mutilated  state.  The  E^t 
Syrian  Lit.  of  the  Apostles  Adai  and  Mari,  which 
in  its  essential  features  is  probably  to  be  dated 
before  A.D.  431  (though  it  has  received  additions 
in  course  of  time),'  omits  the  words  entirely.  That 
this  was  not  regarded,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  cent.,  as  an  essential  omission,  however  un- 
usual, appears  from  the  curious  opinion  of  Gregoiy 
the  Great,  that 

‘ it  was  the  custom  of  the  Apostles  to  consecrate  the  sacrificial 
oblation  solely  with  [the  Lord’s]  prayer  ’ (Ep.  Lx.  12  [26)). 

He  contrasts  the  2'taj'er  in  use  in  his  day, 
‘com2)osed  by  some  scholar,’  with  our  Lord’s  own 
words  : 

‘ Inconveniens  visum  est  ut  precem  quam  schol^ticus  com- 
posuerit  super  oblatione  diceremus,  et  ipsam  traditionem  quam 
Redemptor  noster  composuit  super  ejus  corpus  et  sanguinem 
non  diceremus.’ 

He  ap2)oiuted  the  Lord’s  Prayer  to  be  said 
directly  after  the  Canon  for  this  reason.  There 
is  no  question  whether  Gregory’s  opinion  was 
right  or  wrong ; but  the  fact  that  he  held  it 
shows  that  he  did  not  consider  the  essence  of  the 
service  to  lie  in  the  declaratory  fornuila,  but 
thought  of  the  consecration  as  being  effected  by 
a prayer. 

5.  Patristic  comment  in  this  period. — Turning 
to  the  comments  of  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries,  we  find  the  same  conception  of  the 
consecration  by  a prayer.  Basil  (de  Spir.  Sanct. 
xxvii.  [66])  says : 

‘ Which  of  the  saints  has  left  us  in  writing  the  words  of  in- 
vocation at  the  making  (avadei^ei)  of  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist 
and  the  cup  of  blessing?’ 

This  shows  the  absence  of  any  fixed  form. 
Athanasius  (or  pseudo- Athanasius  ?),  in  a sermon 
to  the  newly -baptized  quoted  by  Eutychius  of 
Constantinople  in  the  6th  cent,  (de  Paschate  et  cle 
sacrosancta  Euch.  8 [Brightman,  p.  533,  n.  17 ; 
PG  Ixxxvi.  2401,  fr.  7]),  says  : 

1 Connolly  (Liturgical  Bom.  of  Narsai,  p.  ixiv)  more  cau- 
tiously says  that  the  extra-Anaphoral  part,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
represented  by  Narsai’s  description  of  the  Liturgy,  is  before 
A.D.  460.  But  we  may  probably  go  further  than  this. 
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‘When  the  great  prayers  and  holy  supplications  are  pro- 
nounced (6.i/aneij.<j>eSicn),  the  Word  descends  on  the  bread  and 
the  cup,  and  [the  bread]  becomes  His  body  ’ (xal  yiyerai  avroO 
o-upa  : cf.  Sarapion,  below,  8). 

Other  Alexandrian  writers  speak  of  prayer  for 
tlie  Spirit.  Thus,  Athanasius’s  successor,  Peter, 
says  that  at  the  altar  ‘ we  invoke  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost’  (Theodoret,  HE  iv.  19).  Optatus, 
a Numidian  bishop  (c.  A.d.  363)  speaks  (c. 
Parmenianum,  vi.  1)  of  Almiglity  God  being 
invoked,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  being  prayed  for 
(‘  postulatus  ’)  and  descending  (cf.  c.  Donat,  vi.  1). 

Jerome  (Ep.  ci.  [Ixxiii.  or  cxlvi.]  ‘ad  Evan- 
gelum  ’)  says : ‘ The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
made  (‘ conlicitur’)  at  the  prayer  of  the  priest.’ 
Ambrose  (de  Fide,  iv.  10  [125])  speaks  of  the  ‘ sacra- 
ment which  by  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  prayer 
is  transfigured  into  the  ilesh  and  blood.’  Elsewhere, 
if  (as  is  probable)  the  de  Mysteriis  is  his  authentic 
work,  Ambrose  uses  words  which  recall  Tertullian: 

‘[In  the  consecration]  the  very  words  of  the  Lord,  the 
Saviour,  operate ; for  that  sacrament  which  thou  receivest 
is  made  by  the  word  of  Christ.  . . . The  Lord  Jesus  Himself 
proclaims,  “This  is  ray  body.”  Before  the  blessing  of  the 
heavenly  words  another  nature  is  spoken  of,  after  the  con- 
secration the  body  is  signified,’  etc.  (de  Myal.  ix.  [52,  64]). 

If  these  two  passages  are  both  by  Ambrose,  we 
must  interpret  the  latter,  in  the  light  of  the  former, 
to  mean  that  our  Lord’s  command  operates  through 
the  prayer  of  the  priest  (cf.  Justin,  above,  2).  The 
de  Sacramentis,  which  is  almost  certainly  later 
than  Ambrose  (sec  below,  6),  has  a similar  passage, 
but  in  more  explicit  terms  (iv.  5). 

Chrysostom’s  evidence  goes  both  ways.  He  says 
that 

‘ the  priest  stanrls,  not  bringing  down  fire  [like  Elijah ; cf. 
§ 178],  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prays  at  length  . . , that  the 
grace  falling  on  the  sacrilicc  may  through  it  inflame  Hie  souls 
of  all  ’ (de  Saccrdoiioy  iii.  4 [179]) ; and  that  ‘ the  priest  stands 
before  the  table  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  heaven,  calling  on 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  come  and  touch  the  gifts  set  forth ' (Horn,  de 
Coemet.  3). 

Yet  elsewhere  he  says  : 

‘ It  is  not  man  who  makes  the  gifts  set  forth  to  become  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  . . . The  priest  stands  filling  a part  (crxiiMa 
jrArjpwv),  uttering  those  words  ; but  the  power  and  grace  arc  of 
God.  “This  is  my  body,”  saith  he.  This  saying  cliaiiges  the 
gifts  set  forth  ; and  as  the  word  which  said  Increase  and 
multiply”  . . . was  uttered  once,  but  gives  actual  power  to  our 
nature  to  beget  offspring  through  all  time,  so  this  word  once 
spoken  makes  the  sacrifice  perfect  at  every  table’  (de  Prod. 
JudaCy  Bom.  i.  G). 

The  last  passage,  like  that  quoted  above  from 
the  de  Mysteriis,  recalls  Tertullian,  but  it  stands 
alone  among  Eastern  writings.  It  certainly  sug- 
gests that  it  was  the  cu.stom  of  Chrysostom  to 
recite  the  words  of  our  Lord  at  the  Eucharist ; but 
that  these  words  as  uttered  by  the  priest  in  the 
narrative  form  found  in  all  liturgies  are  those 
which  consecrate  the  Eucharist,  he  does  not  say ; 
indeed,  he  would  seem  rather  by  implication  to 
deny  it.  He  thinks  of  our  Lord  as  consecrating 
the  bread  and  wine  at  the  last  Supjper  by  this 
declaration,  or  at  least  as  consummating  the  con- 
secration thereby  ; but  he  says  that  that  declara- 
tion, once  made  by  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper, 
consecrates  the  Eucharist  for  all  time.  Putting 
with  this  passage  those  quoted  immediately  before 
it,  we  may  take  Chrysostom  as  teaching  that  every 
Eucharist  is  consecrated  by  the  priest  praying  that 
our  Lord’s  declaration  at  tlie  Last  Supper  may 
make  ell'ectual  the  particular  act  on  which  he  and 
the  people  are  then  engaged.  There  is  not  in 
Chrysostom,  or  in  any  oilier  ancient  writer,  any 
approach  to  the  idea  that,  if  a priest  were  merely 
to  say  over  bread  and  wine  the  words  ‘ Tliis  is  my 
body  ’ and  ‘ This  is  my  blood  ’ with  a proper  in- 
tention, a valid  Eucharist  would  result. 

Augustine  in  one  jilace  (Serm.  ined.  vi. ; PL 
xlvi.  835 f.)  speaks  of  the  ‘ Word’  {Vcrhnm)  being 
added  to  the  bread  and  wine  and  of  their  be- 
coming thereby  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Word  : 

‘ Aececlente  verlio  fit  corjius  et  santfuis  Verb!  . . . [the  Salu- 
UUioii,  ‘Sursum  Corda'aiid  Thanksgiving  mentioned]  . . . et 


inde  jam  [euccedunt]  quae  aguntur  in  precibus  Eanci . . . ut 
accedente  verbo  fiat  corpus  et  sangmU  Chrisli  . . . adde 
verbum  et  fiet  Sacramentum.’ 

In  Serm.  227,  Ben.  {in  die  Paschae,  iv.j,  be  y- 
that  the  bread  and  cup  are  sanctified  ‘ pier  ve.  '.nun 
Lei.’  What  is  the  ‘word’  here?  inde  I'ri,-.  iii. 
4 [10],  Ben.  (A.D.  39G),  Augustine  speak.'-  of  tlie 
elements  being  consecrated  by  the  ‘ mystic  j>rayer,’ 
and  only  by  the  invisible  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  This  last  pa.ssage  seems,  e.specially  when 
taken  with  the  teaching  of  his  countrymen  Optatus 
(see  above)  and  Fulgeutius  (see  bclov.  ;,  to  slmw 
that  Augu.stine  used  an  invocation  of  the  H-Jy 
Ghost  at  the  EucharLt,  and  this  would  suit  ah'i 
the  first  piassage  about  ‘adding  the  vvni.;’;  tiie 
‘verbum  Lei’  in  the  second  juissage  wmihi  suit 
better  the  Livine  command  at  the  Last  Supi  cr, 
and,  if  so,  we  have  a concejitiun  very  like  that  of 
Chrysostom.  It  should  be  added  that  Nr.iwhy 
thinks  that  at  lIi[ipo  there  was  no  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  Augustine's  time  v p.  i it.  ji. 
150). 

The  Cajipadocian  Fathers  of  the  4th  cent,  attv  -t 
an  invocation  without  stating  its  exact  form.  For 
Basil,  see  above.  His  brother  Gregory  of  Xyssa 
speaks  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  as  sanefilied  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  prayer  (he  interprets  thi.s  I’auline 
phrase  personally),  and  of  the  virtue  of  the  bene- 
diction oy  which  the  change  is  accoiniilished 
37).  So  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  begs  Amjiliilocliius 
to  pray  for  him  in  his  illness  at  the  Eueliai  ist  and 
to  ‘ draw  down  the  Word  by  your  word  ’ (Eji.  171). 
On  the  usage  of  the  Cappadocian  Church  in  the  4ih 
cent,  see  below,  §8. 

That  the  Eucharist  is  consecrated  by  a prayer  is  an  idea  i ot 
confined  to  orthodox  circles.  Nestoriiis  hdievod  the  mii.v 
thing.  In  a fragment  of  his  (F.  A.  Loofs,  A^>^  rmiin,  Ihidr, 
1905,  p.  241)  we  rend:  ‘Christ  is  typically  crncifled  (in  ihe 
Eucharist],  being  slain  witli  the  sword  of  the  pric^Uy  pr::\cr.' 
And  wc  may  ad^  the  connuent  of  a distinguished  N«;*si-*ri.in  on 
the  subject.  The  newly  published  LiUinjical  x f 

Narsai  gives  us  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  in  K i^Urn 
books  at  so  early  a date  (c.  a.d.  500)  to  the  doctrine  of  whni  h is 
by  some  writers  been  called  ‘the  moment  of  consecration.’ 
After  saying  tliat  tlie  chosen  apostles  liuve  md  made  known 
to  us  what  our  Lord  said,  when  ‘ lie  gave  thanks  and  blessed  * 
at  the  Last  Supper,  and  after  describing  wlmt  is  reconled  in 
the  Gospels,  with  a traditional  comment  of  Theodore,  Narsai 
adils  that  to  this  effect  ‘ the  priest  gives  thanks  before  God,*  i.e. 
commemorates  the  Last  Supper;  then,  after  mentioning  the 
Great  Intercession  which  here,  in  East  Syrian  fashion,  follows, 
he  describes  the  Epiclesis : ‘The  priest  . . . sniumons  the 
Spirit  to  come  down  and  dwell  in  the  bread  and  wine  and 
make  them  the  Body  and  Blood  of  King  Hessiali.  To  the  Spirit 
lie  calls,  that  He  will  also  light  down  upon  the  assembled  con- 
gregation, that  by  His  gift  it  may  be  woriliy  to  receive  the 
Bo(Iy  and  Blood.  The  Spirit  descends  upon  the  oblation  witliout 
change  (of  place),  and  causes  the  power  of  His  Godlieail  to  dwcil 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  completes  the  mystery  of  our  Ijord’s 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  . . . Tlie  Spirit  comes  down  at 
the  request  of  the  priest,  be  he  never  so  great  a sinner,  and 
celebrates  the  Mysteries  by  the  mediation  of  the  jiricst  whom 
He  lias  consecrated.  . . . Then  tlie  herald  of  tlie  Church  [the 
deacon]  cries  in  that  hour  : “In  silence  aiul  fear  be  ye  standing  : 
peace  be  with  us.  Let  all  the  people  bo  in  fear  at  this  moment 
in  which  the  adorable  Mysteries  are  being  accomplished  by 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit’”  (cd.  Connolly,  pp.  tC-2i.’).  It  wiil 
be  noticed  that  even  here  there  is  no  cut-and-driod  theory 
of  a ‘moment  of  consecration,’  but  only  a statement  that  at 
the  li^piclesis  the  cojisei'.ration  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  is  completed.  A similar  proclamation  by  the 
deacon  is  still  on  some  occasions  used  in  this  i>lace  by  the  East 
Syrians. 

We  may  close  this  review  of  Patristic  conuuent 
by  two  quotations  from  Fathers  of  the  Oth  cent., 
which  tend  in  somewhat  dill'erent  directions.  Fnl- 
ffentius,  bishop  of  Ivuspe  in  North  Africa,  says 
(c.  A.D.  507): 

‘ The  Holy  Ghost  is  asked  of  the  Father  for  the  consecration 
of  the  sacrifice’  (ad  Bonimumy  ii.  7 ; cf.  10, 1‘2) ; so  the  fragment 
of  the  same  writer  c.  Fabiarntm,  25,  28. 

Ciesarius  of  Arles  in  A.D.  602  writes  ; 

* \\’hen  the  creatures  that  are  to  be  blessed  w ith  the  heavenly 
words  are  placed  on  the  sacred  altars,  before  they  are  conse- 
crated by  the  invocation  of  the  holy  name,  Uie  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  there,  hut  after  tlie  words  of  Christ  , Uie  hcnly 
and  blood  of  Christ’  (Bom.  v.  de  J\isch.  [l*Jj  Ixvii.  1050]). 
Oaisarius’s  Ihouglit  seems  to  run  on  the  same  lines  as  Chrysos- 
tom's, as  described  above. 
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6.  Place  of  the  Invocation. — Taking  first  the 
4tk  cent,  liturgies  of  the  Church  Orders  and  of 
Sarapion,  and  the  Great  Liturgies  of  the  four 
families  designated  by  Brightman  as  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  Persian  (i.e.  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian), 
and  Byzantine  (this  includes  the  Armenian),  and 
omitting  the  Great  Intercession,  which  varies  in 
position  (see  art.  Intercession  [Liturgical],  2 (c)), 
the  order  of  the  central  part  of  the  service  in  all 
(e.xcept  the  Egyptian  in  one  detail)  is  as  follows. 
After  the  Sursuin  Corda  (which  is  prefaced  by  a 
benediction  or  salutation)  comes  the  Eucharistic 
Thanksgiving,  with  a reference,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  work  of  creation  (cf.  Irenreus,  Haer.  IV.  xviii. 
4,  6,  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  oblations  being 
God’s  creatures),  and  in  all  to  that  of  redemption, 
introducing  (except  in  some  4th  cent,  forms)  ^ the 
Sanctus  in  reference  to  the  angelic  creation  (which 
seems  to  be  the  reason  of  its  occurrence  here),  and 
ending,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  (§  4), 
with  the  recitation  of  our  Lord’s  deeds  and  words 
at  the  Last  Supper.  Then  comes  the  oblation  of 
the  elements,  which  usually  takes  up  the  words, 
‘ Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,’  and  gives  them 
as  the  reason  for  the  act  (hence  this  is  often  called 
the  Anamnesis) ; and  after  it,  in  close  conjunction, 
comes  the  Invocation.  In  this  scheme  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  introduced  in  the  recital  of  what 
happened  at  the  Last  Supper  as  part  of  the  Com- 
memoration of  Redemption. 

Next  let  us  take  the  Roman  rite.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  how  the  Eircharist  was  cele- 
brated at  Rome  before  the  5th  century.  Extem- 
poraneous worship  may  have  lingered  there  much 
longer  than  elsewhere,  for  in  early  ages  it  was 
Jerusalem  that  ordinarily  led  the  way  with  regard 
to  liturgical  matters,  and  Rome  showed  the  most 
conservative  spirit.  When  w’e  first  meet  with  the 
Roman  rite,  there  are  two  ditlerences  in  detail 
from  the  scheme  given  above,  (a)  A prayer  is 
found  in  the  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving  before  the 
Commemoration  of  Redemption,  which  in  its 
earlie.st  known  form  (in  the  de  Sacramcntis,  iv. 
5 f.  \_PL  xvi.  463],  a North-Italian  work,  probably 
written  at  a place  where  the  Roman  and  Milanese 
uses  were  combined,  c.  a.d.  400 ; see  Duchesne, 
Chr.  Worship.,  p.  177)  runs  as  follows; 

‘Make  this  oblation  for  us  (nobis)  established  (ascriptani), 
valid,  reasonable,  acceptable,  for  it  is  the  figure  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  the  day  before  He  suffered, 
took  bread,’  etc. 

This  is  slightly  altered  in  the  present  Roman 
canon,  which  probably  goes  back,  at  least  in  its 
main  features,  as  far  as  Gregory  the  Great  (6th 
cent.),  to  the  following  : 

‘ Which  oblation  do  thou  vouchsafe  to  make  blessed,  estab- 
lished, valid,  reasonable,  and  acceptable,  that  it  may  become 
for  our  sakes  (nobis  . . . fiat)  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most 
beloved  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  the  day  before,’  etc. 
This  prayer,  the  Quam  oblationem,  was  developed  by  Cranmer 
in  the  First  English  Praj'er-Book  (1549),  and  afterwards  in  the 
Scottish  Liturg3'  of  1637,  into  a more  detailed  Epiclesis,  with 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(6)  After  the  Commemoration  of  Redemption  and 
the  oblation  of  the  elements  comes  a prayer  for 
tlie  Divine  intervention,  as  in  the  other  liturgies 
described  above.  It  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
Supra  quae  and  the  Supplices  te.  But,  instead  of 
asking  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  come  down  to  the 
earthly  altar,  it  asks  that  the  elements  may  be 
taken  up  by  God’s  holy  angel  to  the  heavenly 
altar.  The  two  conceptions,  though  differing  in 
form,  are  really  one,  and  are  both  justified  by  NT 
usage. 

A writer  in  CQR  (xxix.  [1890]  379)  remarks  that  ‘ the  same 
facts  of  grace  are  presented  in  two  forms : we  are  said  to  be 
raised  up  with  Christ  and  made  to  sit  with  Him  and  to  be  in 

f In  some  Abyssinian  Anaphoras  the  Sanctus  is  thrust  in 
without  any  connexion  with  the  context  (Brightman,  JThSt 
xii.  [1910-11]  325).  This  may  show  that  even  later  liturgies 
tacked  this  element. 


the  heavenly  places  (Eph  25f-  6f3) : and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  sent  forth  into  our  hearts,  and  is  in  us,  and  we 
are  strengthened  by  the  Spirit  so  that  Christ  comes  to  dwell  in 
our  hearts  (Gal  4®,  Jn  14'7,  Eph  3l6f  ).' 

The  earliest  form  of  the  prayers  Supra  quae  and 
Supplices  te  is  found  in  tlie  de  Sacranuntis  (loc. 
cit.).  After  the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  in 
the  liturgy  described  in  that  work  comes  the  obla- 
tion of  the  elements,  followed  by  the  words : 

‘ We  ask  and  pray  thee  to  take  up  this  oblation  on  thy  sublime 
altar  by  the  hands  of  thy  angels,  as  thou  didst  deign  to  take  up 
the  gift  of  thy  servant  just  Abel  and  the  sacrifice  of  our  fore- 
father Abraham  and  that  which  Jlelchizedek  the  high  priest 
offered  to  thee.’ 

The  present  Roman  canon  has  inverted  these 
clauses,  has  changed  ‘angels’  into  ‘angel,’  and  has 
made  some  additions ; notably  it  expresses  the 
purposes  of  the  prayer  : 

‘ that  all  we  who  receive  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  thy  Son 
. . . may  be  filled  with  every  he.avenh'  benediction  and  grace.’ 
For  the  meaning  of  these  passages  see  below,  9.  The  idea  of 
the  heavenly  altar  is  first  found  in  Irenseus  (Haer.  rv.  xviii.  6). 

We  may  next  take  the  Gallican  rite.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  rite  is  that  the  central  parts 
of  the  Eucharistic  service  vary  with  the  day  and 
season,  instead  of  being  fixed,  as  in  other  liturgies. 
Eastern  and  Western.  In  other  tvords,  the  Mass 
for  each  day  is  a distinct  liturgy.  The  only  part 
which  need  detain  us  is  that  which  coiTesponds  to 
the  Eastern  Epiclesis,  the  ‘Post  pridie,’  so  called 
because  it  conies  after  the  narrative  of  the  Last 
Supper  (‘Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur’).  On  some 
occasions  the  ‘ Post  pridie  ’ contains  an  explicit 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  others  it  does  not ; 
but  apparently  it  always  or  almost  always  asks 
for  the  Divine  intervention  in  the  mj’stery  (see 
examples  in  Scudamore,  Not.  Euch.^,  589,  594; 
Duchesne,  p.  217  f.  ; Gummey,  Cons,  of  the  Euch., 
334 fi‘.).  On  some  days,  also,  the  ‘Post  Sanctus’ 
(a  prayer  said  after  the  Sanctus  and  before  the 
Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper)  contained  an  invoca- 
tion, or  an  anticipation  or  the  invocation  (see  the 
‘ Post  Sanctus  ’ for  Easter  Even  in  the  Missale 
Gothicum  [Gummey,  p.  337]).  So  in  the  Mozarabic 
Elissal  we  find  anticipatory  invocations,  sometimes 
mentioning  the  Holy  Ghost  and  sometimes  not,  as 
well  as  invocations  in  the  ‘ Post  pridie  ’ (Gummey, 
pp.  339,  350  f.,  353,  358). 

The  Egyptian  rite  is  notewortlw  in  this  con- 
nexion as  having  an  anticipatory  Epiclesis  before 
the  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  in  addition  to  the 
normal  one  afterwards,  though  the  anticipatory 
one  is  not  usually  very  explicit.  The  words  of 
Sarapion,  ‘ Full  is  the  heaven,  full  also  is  the  earth 
of  thy  excellent  gloiy  ; Lord  of  hosts,  fill  also  this 
sacrifice  with  thy  power  and  thy  participation,’ 
are  taken  up  and  amplified  in  the  Greek  Liturgy 
of  St.  Mark  (Brightman,  p.  132)  and  in  the  Coptic 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Cyril  (p.  176).  The  latter  ampli- 
fies the  last  sentence  thus  : 

‘ Fill  this  also  thy  sacrifice,  O Lord,  with  thy  blessing  that 
is  from  thee,  through  the  descent  upon  it  of  thine  Holy  Spirit, 
and  in  blessing  bless  and  in  purifying  purify  these  thy  precious 
gifts  which  have  been  set  before  thy  face,  this  bread  and  this 
cup.* 

The  most  marked  development  of  this  invocation 
before  the  Narrative  is  in  a newly-discovered  frag- 
ment of  an  Egyptian  Anaphora,  perhaps  of  the  6th 
or  7th  cent.,  which  has : 

‘ Fill  US  also  with  the  glory  that  is  with  thee,  and  vouchsafe 
to  send  down  thy  Holy  Ghost  on  these  creatures,  and  make  the 
bread  the  bodj’  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
cup  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament.  For  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  in  the  night  in  which  Ha  was  betrayed  [the 
narrative  of  the  Institution  follows]  . . . ye  announce  my  death 
and  confess  my  resurrection.  We  announce  thy  death,  we  con- 
fess thy  resurrection,  and  pray  . . .’ ; here  the  fragment  ab- 
ruptly ends,  and  all  the  rest  is  wanting  (P.  de  Puniet,  Report  of 
the  Nineteenth  Euch.  Congress  [190S],  London,  1909,  p.  3S2f. ; 
Cabrol,  DACL  ii.  1882 ff.). 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  Anamnesis 
and  Epiclesis  did  not  follow,  as  in  the  other  Egyp- 
tian Anaphoras  wliich  have  an  anticipatory  invo- 
cation before  the  Narrative.  There  is  no  trace  of 
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any  snch  anticipatory  Epiclesis  in  the  liturgies  of 
the  Church  Orders,  ancl  from  the  evidence  given 
above  it  is  clear  that  the  invocation  in  this  frag- 
ment is  a development  (for  we  can  see  it  in  the 
process  of  growing)  and  not  the  survival  of  an 
antique  feature.  The  development  may  have  been 
due  to  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  rite.  A still 
more  striking  instance  of  an  anticipatory  Epiclesis 
may  be  seen  in  a prayer  to  the  Son  in  the  Coptic 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Cyril  and  in  the  present  Ethiopic 
Liturgy  (Brightman,  pp.  148,  204 ; E.  Renaudot, 
Lit.  Orient.  Coll.^,  Frankfort,  1847,  i.  2)  ; this  is 
said  when  the  elements  have  just  been  put  on  the 
altar,  before  the  lections  are  read,  and  is  called  in 
the  Coptic  the  ‘ prayer  of  (or  over)  the  Prothesis  ’ 
(see  Renaudot’s  note,  p.  168).  It  runs  thus: 

‘O  Master,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  . . . make  thy  face  to  shine 
on  this  bread  and  on  this  cup  which  we  have  set  on  this  thy 
priestly  table : bless,  sanctify,  and  hallow  them,  and  change 
them  that  this  bread  may  become  indeed  thy  holy  body,  and 
that  which  is  mixed  in  this  cup  indeed  thy  precious  blood  ; and 
may  they  become  to  us  all  for  participation  and  healing  and 
salvation  of  our  souls  and  bodies  and  spirits. 

On  these  anticipatory  invocations  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  however  puzzling  they  may  be  to  the 
more  logical  Western  mind,  to  the  more  subtle 
Eastern  mind  they  would  be  natural  enough.  In 
Divine  mysteries  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time, 
just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  space. 

7.  The  Person  or  Persons  addressed  in  the 
Invocation. — In  the  most  ancient  authorities  some- 
times the  Holy  Trinity  is  addressed,  sometimes 
the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  more  often  the 
Father.  Doubt  occasionally  arises  because  the 
phrase  ‘ invocation  of  a Person  ’ may  mean  a 
prayer  for  Him  to  come,  or  a prayer  addressed  to 
Him  ; but  an  ‘ invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ’ can 
only  mean  prayer  addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
In  the  2nd  cent.,  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  invocation 
of  God  or  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  4th  cent.,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  speaks  of  invoking  the  Father  in  the 
Eucharist  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost  {Cat.  Lect.  xxiii. 
7),  and  by  ‘invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost’  (xxi.  3) 
he  probably  means  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  xix.  7 he  speaks  of  the  ‘ holy 
invocation  of  the  adorable  Trinity  ’ to  consecrate 
the  Eucharist,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  ‘ invoca- 
tion of  unclean  spirits.’  This  can  only  mean  in- 
vocations addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  to 
unclean  spirits  respectively.  Thus  in  Cyril’s  time 
it  was  perhaps  the  custom  sometimes  to  address 
the  Father,  sometimes  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the 
liturgies  of  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order,  the  Verona 
Fragments,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  Sara- 
pion,  the  Father  is  addressed.  But  the  Oblation 
and  Invocation  (such  as  it  is)  in  the  Testament  of 
our  Lord  are  addressed  to  the  Holy  Trinity  (i.  23) : 

‘ We  offer  to  thee  this  thanksgiving.  Eternal  Trinity,  O Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  O Lord  the  Father  ...  0 Lord  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
we  have  brought  [this  is  the  best  reading]  this  drink  and  this 
food  to  [the  MSS  have  ‘ of  ’]  thy  holiness ; cause  that  it  may  be 
to  us  not  for  condemnation,’  etc. 

Just  before  this  our  Lord  had  been  addressed  : 

‘ Remembering  therefore  f Ay  death  and  resurrection,  we  offer 
to  thee  bread  and  the  cup,’  etc. 

It  was  perhaps  in  view  of  such  formula  that  the 
Council  of  Hippo  in  393  (can.  21  [C.  J.  Hefele, 
Councils,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1876,  ii.  398])  for- 
bade Eucharistic  invocations  to  be  addressed  to 
any  but  the  Father : 

‘ In  prayer  no  one  shall  address  the  Son  instead  of  the  Father, 
or  the  Father  instead  of  the  Son,  except  at  the  altar  when 
prayer  shall  always  be  addressed  to  the  Father.  No  one  shall 
make  use  of  strange  forms  of  prayer  without  having  first  con- 
sulted well-instructed  brethren.’ 

If  this  is  aimed  at  books  like  the  Testament,  the 
language  is  not  unsuitable,  for  the  Prayers  in  that 
manual  show  considerable  confusion  in  the  Persons 
addressed.  The  AWssinian  Anaphora  of  our  Lord, 
derived  from  the  Testament,  retains  the  peculiar 


features  (as  to  the  Oblation  and  Epicle.sis)  of  it , 
prototype ; but  before  the  address  to  the  H0I3' 
Trinity  (which  it  slightly  modifies)  it  inserts  an 
invocation  of  the  more  u.sual  type,  asking  for  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  addressed,  as  we  see  from  its 
wording,  to  the  Father,  though  from  what  had 
immediately  preceded  we  should  have  thought 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Son.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  clumsy  insertion  (this  Anaphora  is  given  in 
Cooper-Maclean,  Test,  of  our  Lord,  p.  245  ll'.).*  In 
the  Great  Liturgies  the  Invocation  is  addressed  to 
the  Father. 

8.  The  object  of  the  Invocation. — We  may  group 
Invocations  in  three  classes  : (a)  those  wliich  do 
not  explicitly  pray  for  the  Holy  Gho.st ; (b)  those 
in  which  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Gliost  is 
asked  for,  without  any  explicit  mention  of  a change 
in  the  elements  ; and  (e)  those  (the  great  majority) 
in  which  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
asked  for  that  He  may  change  the  elements  and 
make  them  to  be  our  Lord’s  body  and  blood. 

(a)  The  invocation  in  Sarajjion’s  sacramentary 
(c.  A.D.  350)  exhibits  some  confusion  between  the 
Word  and  the  Spirit,  and  prays  that  the  Word  may 
descend  (for  the  Gr.  text,  with  notes  by  Brightman, 
see  JThSt  i.  88  ft’.,  247  tt'.  ; for  .an  Eng.  tr.  see 
J.  Wordsworth’s  ed.,  London,  1899).  It  runs 
thus  : 

‘ O God  of  truth,  lot  thy  holy  Word  come  upon  this  brc.ad,  that 
the  bread  may  become  body  of  the  Word,  and  upon  this  cup 
that  the  cup  may  become  blood  of  the  Truth,  and  make  all  who 
communicate  to  receive  a medicine  of  life.  . . . For  we  have 
invoked  thee,  the  Uncreated,  in  [the]  Holy  Spirit.* 

It  is  possible  that  Xiyos  is  used  in  two  senses 
here,  the  first  time  as  the  Divine  command  (‘  thy 
holy  word’),  and  the  second  time,  by  a sort  of 
p.aronomasia,  as  the  Eternal  Word.  But  probably 
there  is  merely  a confusion  of  thought,  of  whicli 
we  find  some  instances  elsewhere  in  early  times 
(e.g.,  Tertullian,  adv.  Prax.  26,  ‘ hie  Spiritus  Dei, 
idem  erit  Sernio’;  cf.  also  Justin,  A}K)I.  i.  33,  66, 
Hernias,  Sini.  V.  vi.  511'.,  IX.  i.  1,  ps.-Clem.  J Cor. 
ix.  5,  xiv.  3,  5,  and  perhaps  Aristides,  Apol.  15). 
It  may  bo  permissible  to  conjecture  th.at  the  reason 
of  this  confusion  of  langoiago,  such  as  it  is,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  all  th.at  the  Eternal  Word  does 
for  us  is  done  through  the  Spirit.  He  is  with  us 
‘ alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ’ (Mt  28^'’), 
but  it  is  through  the  Comforter  that  He  comes  to 
us  (Jn  16“).  .Perhaps,  therefore,  before  the  Mace- 
donian controversy  arose,  it  seemed  immaterial  to 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  whether  they  pr.ayed  for 
the  Word  or  for  the  Spirit  to  come.  It  is  probable 
that  Athanasius’s  invocation  prayed  for  the  descent 
of  the  Word  (above,  5) ; this  was  perhaps  an 
Alexandrian  peculiarity  (for  Origen  see  3).  After 
Sarapiou  the  invocation  of  the  Word  disappears, 
though,  as  Swete  remarks  (Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Ancient  Church,  London,  1912,  p.  292),  ‘ the  thought 
of  the  Logos  descending  on  the  elements  was  not 
altogether  abandoned’  (see  passage  in  Eutychius 
given  above,  5).  But,  while  we  find  the  same 
thought  in  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  (above,  5), 
whose  literary  affinities  were  Alexandrian,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a Logos-invocation  in  Caiipadocia. 
Srawley  (op.  cit.  p.  126)  regards  it  as  practically 
cert.ain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  named  in  the 
invocation  of  th.at  Church. 

The  most  eminent  example  of  the  omission  of 
the  mention  (or,  .at  least,  direct  mention)  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Roman  liturgy.  Neither  the 
Quam  oblationem  nor  the  later  prayer  for  the 
Divine  intervention  (Supra  quae  and  ^uppliccs  te) 
mentions  the  Holy  Ghost ; the  latter  asks  th.at  the 

1 It  had  been  suggested  by  the  present  writer  (Test,  of  our 
Lord,  p.  167)  that  this  curious  Anaphor.a  was  a connecting  link 
between  the  Testament  and  tlie  modern  Abyssinian  liturgy. 
But  E.  Bishop  (JThSt  xii.  [1911]  p.  399)  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing tliat  it  is  ratlier  a version  of  the  Testament  liturgy  enriclied 
from  the  already  e.xisting  Abyssinian  rite. 
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elements  may  be  taken  up  by  ‘the  holy  angel 
to  the  heavenly  altar,  as  has  already  been  described 
(above,  6). 

(6)  The  implicit  form  is  that  found  in  the  Ethiopic 
Church  Order  (Brightman,  p.  190)  and  the  Verona 
Fragments  (ed.  E.  Hauler,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  107) : 

‘ Send  thy  Holy  Spirit  on  the  ohlation  of  this  Church  ; give  it 
together  unto  all  them  that  partake  [for]  sanctification  and 
[Ver.  Fra'j.  better ; all  saints  who  partake)  for  fulliliing  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,’  etc. 

The  liturgy  used  by  St.  Chrysostom  at  Antioch 
was  probably  similar  in  this  respect  (see  the  first 
two  quotations  from  his  writings  given  above,  5). 
The  Testament  of  our  Lord  is  even  less  explicit  in 
its  invocation  ; the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  directly 
asked  for,  though  He  is  named  in  the  address  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  only  the  blessing  to  the 
communicants  is  explicitly  mentioned  (above,  7). 
The  Nestorian  or  East  Syrian  Lit.  of  Adai  and 
Mari  (above,  4)  has  an  invocation  of  this  implicit 
form,  though  it  has  in  addition  a prayer  for  the 
blessing  and  hallowing  of  the  oblation  : 

‘May  thy  Holy  Spirit,  0 my  Lord,  come  and  rest  upon  this 
oblation  of  thy  servants,  and  may  He  bless  and  hallow  it,  and 
may  it  be  to  us,  O my  Lord,  for  pardon,’  etc. 

(c)  The  explicit  form  is  found  alread3’'  in  the  4th 
cent.  ; Cjwil  of  Jerusalem  has  it  (above,  4),  as  also 
have  the  Apost.  Constitutions  (viii.  12)  : 

‘We  implore  thee  ...  to  send  down  upon  this  sacrifice  thy 
Holy  Spirit  . . . that  He  may  show  (aTroifiyji^  2)  this  bread  as  the 
body  of  th}'  Christ,  and  this  cup  as  the  blood  of  thy  Christ,  that 
they  who  partake  thereof  may  be  strengthened  in  godliness,’ 
etc. 

SimUar  explicit  invocations  are  found  in  the 
Abyssinian  A wajoAom  of  our  Lord  (above,  7),  in  the 
Egyptian  Anaphora  described  in  the  Sahidic  Eceles. 
Canons,  § 66  (Brightman,  p.  462),  and  in  all  the 
Great  Liturgies  (except  Adai  and  Mari)  if  they 
have  an  express  invocation  of  the  Holj  Ghost  at 
all.  Sarapion  also  has  an  explicit  invocation, 
though  it  does  not  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  evidence  here  detailed 
that  the  implicit  type  of  invocation  is  somewhat 
older  than  the  explicit ; and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  former  to  be  evolved  out 
of  the  latter. 

9.  Interpretation  of  the  evidence. — If  we  ap- 
proach the  evidence  without  any  theory  as  to  what 
are  the  words  or  the  moment  of  the  Eucharistic 
consecration — and  to  deal  with  evidence  after  we 
have  made  our  theories  is  a fatal  mistake— we  shall 
be  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  however  much 
different  ages  and  different  countries  may  have 
used  divergent  details  in  their  Eucharistic  worship, 
the  general  scheme  of  the  service  was  one  and 
the  same  throughout  Christian  antiquity.  The 
Eucharist,  at  least  from  the  2nd  cent.,  was  conse- 
crated by  a prayer,  Avhether  the  praj'er  asked  for 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  for  the  Word,  or  for  neither 
explicitly.  But  how  are  we  to  regard  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? It  would  appear  that  before 
the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  controversy  about  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Third  Person  was  not  even  in  the 
East  always  mentioned  in  the  Eucharistic  Epi- 
clesis.  Indeed  (now  that  the  PfafEan  fragments 
of  Irenaeus  have  been  dismissed  as  modern  forgeries 
[Harnack,  TUv.  3]),  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  mentioned  in  the  invocations 
before  the  4th  cent.  ; the  evidence  is  only  conse- 
(juential,  and  E.  Bishop  (App.  to  Connolly’s  Lit. 
Horn,  of  Narsai,  p.  136  If.)  even  treats  the  kind  of 
Epiclesis  which  became  universal  in  the  East  and 
common  in  the  West  (see  the  Gallican  and  African 
evidence,  above,  5,  6)  as  an  invention  of  the  4th 
centuiy.  He  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  combating  the  Pneumatomachi,  the  Ortho- 

1 An  attractive  theory  identifies  the  angel  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  de  Puniet,  up.  cit.  p.  393) ; but  the  de  Sacramcntis 
has  the  plural  ‘angels.’ 

2 Of.  Basil’s  use  of  icoSeiJis,  above,  5.  For  other  parallels  see 
Srawley,  p.  105  n. 


dox  did  not  appeal  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  wliile  they  did  ap- 
peal to  His  work  in  baptism.  But  the  argument 
from  silence  here,  as  so  often,  is  precarious  ; for  at 
the  very  time  when  the  controversy  arose,  and 
when  it  is  said  that  the  sBence  of  the  Orthodox 
shows  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  an 
Epiclesis  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  Eucharist,  Me 
find  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  348)  and  the  liturgies 
of  the  Ethiopic  Church  Order  and  of  the  Vero>ia 
Fragments  (ivliich,  or  their  common  original,  must 
almost  certaml5^  be  dated  about  then)  attesting  its 
use,  and  (uiiat  is  important)  betraying  absolutely 
no  idea  that  it  M-as  a novelty.  It  Mill  be  remem- 
bered that  CyrU  and  Sarapion  M’ere  contemporaries. 
Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  extraordinarily  Mide- 
spreacl — almost  universal — use  of  tiie  custom  from 
that  time  fonvard,  Muthout  a protest  from  anyone, 
in  most  diverse  countries,  if  it  Mere  an  invention 
of  that  period  ? Is  it  not  much  more  probable  that 
the  prayer  for  the  Holj’  Ghost  goes  back  to  a much 
more  remote  time,  although  it  Mas  not  the  only 
form  in  use  ? It  M'ould  seem  that  in  this  matter, 
as  in  others,  the  rise  of  heresj'  had  indirectlj’  a 
beneficial  result ; it  forced  the  Church  to  think 
more  clearly  about  the  M-ork  of  the  Third  Person. 
In  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Me  have  an 
instance  of  the  experience  of  Christianitj’,  after 
various  trials,  showing  M-hat  M'ere  the  forms  most 
suitable  for  liturgical  use. 

Again,  if  M e start  M-ith  no  pre-conceived  theor5’, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  Mhy  the  invocation 
should  ahvays  be  in  the  same  place,  or  M'hy  there 
should  not  be  more  than  one  invocation  in  the  same 
service.  The  Egyptian  rite  has  a sort  of  invocation 
before  the  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper,  or  even 
in  the  preliminary  service,  and  a fuller  one  after 
the  Narrative  (see  above,  6).  The  Roman  rite 
has  the  same  feature.  But  there  is  no  reason 
for  denj’ing  that  both  prayers  are,  in  their  own 
way,  invocations.  No  doubt,  if  M'e  start  MUth  a 
theory  that  the  consecration  takes  place  at  a 
particular  moment,  as  M'hen  it  is  said  that  at  the 
M'ord  ‘ meum  ’ in  the  phrase  ‘ Hoc  est  enim  corpus 
meum,’  the  bread  is  transubstantiated,^  then  M-e 
shall  be  obliged  by  the  theory  to  hold  that  the 
Supra  quae  and  the  Supplices  te  in  the  Roman  rite 
are  merely  petitions  for  a blessing  on  the  com- 
municants ; but  this  is  a very  difficult  position. 
It  is,  indeed,  common  ground  that  almost  all  known 
liturgies  have,  at  the  place  M'here  these  prayers 
occur,  a petition  for  the  communicants ; the 
Epiclesis  states  this  as  the  reason  for  its  petition 
for  Divine  intervention.  But  that  is  a very  diS'erent 
thing  from  saying  that  the  Roman  prayers  in 
question  M'ere  designed  by  their  author  merely  to 
pray  for  this  blessing,  and  that  the  consecration 
Avas  conceived  as  having  already  taken  place. 
Several  considerations  make  such  a supposition 
improbable.  In  the  de  Sacramcntis  (iv.  6),  where 
these  prayers  are  first  found,  there  is  no  prayer  for 
a blessing  on  the  communicants.  And,  if  the 
prayers  have  only  this  meaning,  why  should  the 
elements  already  consecrated  be  taken  up  by 
the  angel  to  the  heavenly  altar  ? What  would  be 
the  significance  of  the  reference  to  the  oflerings  of 
Abel  and  Melchizedek  and  the  rest?  Further,  H 
a prayer  for  a blessing  is  all  that  is  meant,  it  is 
unnecessary,  as  such  a prayer  already  occurs  in  the 
Quam  oblationem  (‘nobis fiat  ’).  And  the  difference 
of  nomenclature  shows  that  these  praj’ers  Avere 
regarded  as  completing  the  consecration.  After 
the  narrative  of  the  Institution  the  oblation  is 
called  bread  (in  the  Unde  et  memores) ; but  after 
1 The  theory  that,  in  the  Eoman  rile,  by  the  time  the  M'ords 
of  our  Lord  have  been  uttered  the  consecration  is  complete  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing-  as  this,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  bind 
the  holder  of  it  to  the  idea  that  the  consecration  is  effected  only 
by  a declaratory  formula. 
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the  Supplices  ie  it  is  always  called  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord — e.g.,  at  the  commixture  (cf. 
Duchesne,  p.  182).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
interpretation  of  writers  of  tlie  school  of  Duchesne 
takes  a view  of  the  case  which  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts,  namely,  that  the  Supra  quae. 
and  Supplices  te  exactly  correspond  to  the  Epiclesis 
after  the  Narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  which  is 
found  in  the  Eastern  and  usually  in  the  Gallican 
liturgies,  and  are  intended  to  be  at  least  a part  of 
the  words  of  consecration. 

The  devout  Christian  need  not  ask  too  parti- 
cularly, nor  can  he  expect  to  know,  at  what 
moment  God  consecrates  tlie  elements  ; it  is  enougli 
for  him  to  be  assured  that,  when  all  has  been  said, 
the  consecration  has  been  completed. 

10.  Invocation  at  baptism  and  confirmation. — 
The  prayer  for  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gho.st  is  also 
in  some  early  authorities  called  an  Epiclesis.  The 
bishop,  in  normal  cases,  was  present  at  the  admini- 
stration of  baptism,  though  he  did  not  usually 
himself  baptize;  and  directly  after  the  immersion 
the  newly-baptized  were  brought  to  him,  and  he 
prayed  for  them  (either  before  or  at  the  laying  on 
of  hands)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  given  to 
them  (cf.  Ac  8^®'  ^’).  Tertullian,  who  mentions  the 
laying  on  of  hands  as  an  act  distinct  from  the 
anointing,  says : 

‘Having  coma  out  of  the  laver,  we  are  anointed  with  the 
blessed  unction.  . . . After  that,  a hand  is  imposed,  calling  on 
(advocans)  and  inviting  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a Dcnodiction  ’ (dt; 
Bapt.  7f.). 

In  the  Verona  Fragments  (cd.  Hauler,  p.  Ill) 
the  bishop,  after  the  newly-baptized  have  been 
anointed  by  a presbyter  and  clothed  and  bro>ight 
into  the  church,  lays  hands  (or  a hand)  on  them 
and  ‘invokes’;  the  prayer  is  given.  In  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord  the  same  thing  is  fouiul ; 
the  prayer  is  expressly  called  ‘ the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ’ which  the  bishop  ‘says  and  invokes 
over  them’  (ii.  9).  In  other  Church  Orders  a 
similar  prayer  is  given,  but  it  is  not  exju-essly  called 
an  invocation.  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  in 
the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Thomas  there  is  an  invocation 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  baptism, 
at  the  anointing  (ed.  Bonnet,  p.  68  ; Ante-Nic.  Chr. 
Lib.  xvi.  404). 

The  invocation  after  the  immersion  has  no  connexion  with 
the  invoking  of  the  Divine  name  at  the  immersion,  of  which  we 
read  in  Justin  {Apol.  i.  61 : ‘the  name  of  God,  the  Father  of  all, 
the  Lord,  is  named  upon  him  ’)  and  in  the  Apost.  Const,  (iii.  16  : 
‘ naming  the  Epiclesis  of  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  thou 
shalt  baptize  them  in  water’),  for  these  refer  only  to  the  woi'ds 
used  in  baptizing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  allusions  in 
Ac  1617  (from  Am  9i2)  and  Ja  2?  (‘the  honourable  name  which 
was  invoked  [€7n/cA.Tj0€VJ  upon  you  ’ ; cf.  Nu 

Literature. — L.  A.  Hoppe,  Die  Epiklesis.  Schaffhausen, 
1864;  W.  E.  Scudamore,  ifotitia  Eticharistica^,  London,  1876, 
pp.  672-594;  J.  Wordsworth,  llolp  Communion^,  Oxford, 
1910,  pp.  100-102;  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  Primitioe  Consecratioyi  of 
the  Eucharistic  Oblation,  London,  1886 ; F.  E.  Brightman, 
Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1896  [an  in- 
valuable mine  of  liturgical  material] ; H.  B.  Swete,  ‘ Eucharistic 
Belief  in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,’  in  JThSt  iii.  [1902J 
161  ff.;  J.  H.  Srawley,  The  Early  llistory  of  the  Liturgy, 
Cambridge,  1913;  J.  Cooper  and  A.  J.  Maclean,  The  Testa- 
ment of  our  Lord,  Edinburgh,  1902,  pp.  170-170,  219  f.;  L. 
Duchesne,  Origines  du  culte  chrHien  (Eng.  tr.,  Christian  H'or- 
ship,  its  OrigiTf  and  Evolution  ■*,  London,  1912),  chs.  ii.,  vi.,  vii. ; 
P.  Batiffol,  Etudes  d'histoire  et  de  th^ologie  positive,  2nd  ser., 
Paris,  1905,  pp.  137-178  ; H.  R.  Gummey,  The  Consecration  of 
Philadelphia,  1908;  R.  H.  Connolly,  ‘Liturgical 
Homilies  of  Narsai,’  with  appendix  by  E.  Bishop,  in  TS  vlii.  1 
(1909);  A.  J.  Maclean,  Ancieyit  Church  Orders,  Cambridge, 
1910;  G.  Horner, -SfaiMfeso/f/ie  London,  1904;  F.  A. 

Funk,  Didascali.a  et  Constitidiones  Aposiolonim,  Paderborn, 
1906 ; W.  C.  Bishop,  ‘ Primitive  Form  of  Consecration  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,’  in  CQR  Ixvi.  [1908]  385  If.  ; D.  Stone, 

‘ Eucharistic  Doctrine  and  the  Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass,’  in 
CQftbivii.  [180S]24ff.  A.  J.  MaCLKAN. 

INVOCATION  (Homan). — It  was  believed  by 
the  Romans  that,  if  a prayer  was  to  be  truly  ell'ec- 
tive,  it  must  be  directed  specially  to  the  deity 
within  whose  sphere  of  power  its  fullilment  lay, 


and  that  this  deity  must  be  invoked  by  ’lis  right 
name  ; so  Amobiu.s,  iii.  43  : 

‘ Usque  adeo  res  exi^t  propriatim  de-'-:  scire  ne-'  a . rc- 
dubitare  de  unius  cuiusque  vi  nomiiiis,  ne  si  al:  ii  . 
appellationibus  fuerint  invocati,  et  aiire,  ha  lean  sit . ' - 
piacuiis  nos  teueant  inexpUcabilibus  obligatos. ' 

To  know  the  right  name  of  the  competent  . 
was  to  po.ssess  a real  power  nf  l iimpui'ion  over  hi.  . 
(cf.  A.  Dieterich,  Fine  Mithr--  diturgic  -,  Leipzi;.  . 
1910,  p.  110 f.);  hence  the  names  of  the  ipeci.-.c 
tutelary  deities  of  Rome  were  kept  secret,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  used  for  evil  enei  l y t: 
enemies  of  the  State  iServ.  rEn.  ii.  351  : ‘ ii  ; , ; m 
tificum  cautum  e.st  ne  -ui-  nonv’nilm.'  dei  ..  : i 
appellarentur,  ne  exaugurari  p-  - nt  ’ ; cf. 

i.  498;  Plin.  7AY  xxviii.  IS;  id,  < r.  —y  i,;.  l<. 

3).  This  explains  also  wlij'  it  v.  re^e'.oed  ; - of 
the  utmost  imiiortance  to  invoke  the  _■  - in  ti  e 
proper  form,  and  why  every  prciauiiou  v..,-  t k-  a 
to  avoid  mistakes.  If  a .suppliant  wn- in  d'”:t  i - 
to  the  right  name  of  the  deily  be  d'-sired  to  :<  - ■ 

lie  either  uttered  a variety  of  naini-  for  i • . : 0 y 
to  choose  from  (.-o  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  20:  ‘ M-.  onii 
pater  sen  lane  libentius  audis’)  or  addi  d -naie 
such  formula  as  ‘ sive  quo  alio  nomine  fas  est  nonii- 
naro’  (Macr.  Sat.  iii.  9.  10;  cf.  Serv.  rEa.  ii.  351  ; 
Apul.  xi.  2;  CIL  xi.  1823)  or  ‘ quio  ui?- es  ’ 

{e.g.,  Verg.  Aiin.  iv.  577,  and  the  note  of  rvius  : 
‘“quisqtiis  es”  secundum  iiontilicum  moreni,  qui 
sic  jirecantur  : “ luppiter  omni]iotens  \ cl  quo  aiio 
te  nomine  appcdlari  volueris’”:  cf.  Ii.  .\o  o.  a, 
Agnostos  Thcos,  Berlin  and  Leipziy,  1913,  ja  1 14  t. 

If,  however,  the  suiqiliant  did  not  kia  vv  vliicli 
deity  was  concerned  with  the  malotr  in  laia..,  a 
variety  of  expedients  wtis  open  to  him.  ll.  ia'  lit 
omit  t)ie  divine  name  altogoilier,  and  suboitutc  loi 
it  a plirtisc  like  ‘Gciiio  urbis  Romae  sive  1110-  ii\  e 
femina’  (Serv.  rEii.  ii.  351  ; cf.  Macr.  .s  tii.  s.  3 ; 
Pint.  QiKcst.  Rom.  61)  or  ‘sive  deo  si\e  d' .a  in 
cuius  tutela  hie  Incus  locusve  est’ (so  aiiioiu  the 
Arval  Rrotliers  [C7L  vi.  2099,  ii.  3;  cf.  ti.  llen.  im, 
Actafratriim  Arraliiim,  Berlin,  1874,  jqi.  114-146  i 
— a dabitationis  cxccptio  (.\rnob.  iii.  S;  cl.  toll. 

ii.  28.  2f. ),  of  which  we  have  numerous  instances 
in  extant  formuke  of  jirayer  alike  in  literature 
(Cato,  de  Agric.  139;  Macr.  Sat.  iii.  9.  7)  and  in 
inscriptions  on  altars  (CIL  vi.  110  = 30701,  111; 
Ephemeri^  Epigrap/iica,  v.  1043,  ix.  60S) ; on  these 
cf.  C.  I’ascal,  iu  Eidl.  orchcol.  comun.  xxii.  [1894] 
188  if.  = Studi  di  antivhitil  e mitologia,  Milan, 
1896,  p.  85  11’.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  wor- 
shipper simply  applied  a new  name  to  the  deity. 
It  is  certain  that  luaiij' of  the  recognized  Roman 
deities  derived  their  origin  from  the  practice  of 
invoking  as  divine  things  lying  close  at  hand  [I'.g., 
in7ms,  ‘the  door,’  vesta,  ‘ the  hearth'),  or  of  using 
the  names  of  the  evils  which  the  praver  was  de- 
signed to  avert  {e.g.,  febris,  ‘ fever,’  iv'bigits,  ' mil- 
dew on  grain’),  or  of  the  virtues  and  conditions 
prayed  for  {e.g.,  fdc.s,  ‘ lidelity,’ coueorrfm,  ‘agroe- 
lueiit’)  as  the  names  of  divine  beings.  In  such 
cases  it  was  of  importance  to  define  clearly  the 
conception  of  the  higher  power  thus  invoked,  and 
to  express  its  connotation  fully.  Hence  the  gods 
frequently  received  double  names,  meant  to  indi- 
cate their  character  from  two  contrasted  points  of 
view,  as,  e.g.,  Anna  Perenna,  who  could  grant  .a 
favourable  year's  beginning  (aiinare)  and  voar's 
end  (pci'annare)  ; Genita  Mana,  who  prcsiderl  over 
birth  and  death  ; Patnleius  Clusivius,  the  god  of 
the  opening  and  shutting  (d  doors  or  gates,  etc. 
Again,  the  snppli.ant  might  break  up  the  action  for 
winch  he  songlit  ilivine  aid  into  its  several  com- 
ponent elements,  and  frame  for  each  of  these  an 
appropriate  di\ino  name.  Tims,  while  in  the 
sacrum  Ccriale  the  llaincn  oll'ercd  the  sacrifice  to 
the  goddes.ses  Tellns  and  Ceres,  ho  gave  definite 
expression  to  what  he  asked  of  them  by  invoking 
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twelve  names  which  covered  the  husbandman’s 
work  from  the  first  ploughing  to  the  delivery  of 
the  grain  from  the  granary,  viz.  Vervactor,  Reda- 
rator,  Imporcitor,  Insitor,  Obarator,  Occator,  Sar- 
ritor,  Subruncinator,  Messor,  Convector,  Conditor, 
Promitor  (Serv.  Georg,  i.  21),  and,  similarly,  the 
Arval  Brothers,  by  way  of  expiating  the  acts  of 
bringing  down,  cutting,  and  burning  a fig-tree  that 
had  grown  on  the  roof  of  their  temple,  ofi'ered  sacri- 
fice to  three  newly  created  deities,  viz.  Deferunda, 
Commolenda,  and  Adolenda,  while  on  another  occa- 
sion of  the  same  kind  they  sacrificed  to  Coinquenda 
and  Adolenda  (Henzen,  op.  cit.  147  f.).  In  the  case 
of  gods  whose  range  of  power  was  very  wide,  it  was 
necessary  to  specify  the  particular  matter  in  which 
their  help  was  required;  and  from  this  arose  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  personality  of  certain  deities 
and  investing  the  component  elements  with  distinct 
epithets,  of  which  quite  a number  might  appear  to- 
gether in  a single  prayer.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  Arval 
Brothers,  in  the  vow  wliich  they  made  for  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Trajan  from  the  Dacian  cam- 
paign in  A.D.  101  [OIL  vi.  2074,  i.  25  if.),  invoked 
not  only  Juppiter  Optimus  Maximus  and  Mars 
Pater,  but  also  Juppiter  Victor  and  Mars  Victor. 
In  the  case  of  so  multiform  a deity  as  Fortuna,  the 
suppliant  was  above  all  concerned  to  direct  his 
prayer  to  the  proper  quarter,  so  that,  if,  e.g.,  he 
prayed  for  the  favourable  issue  of  a battle,  he  ap- 
pealed to  ‘Fortuna  huiusce  diei,’i.e.  the  particular 
Fortuna  in  whose  hands  lay  the  destiny  of  the  day 
of  battle  (Wissowa,  Rel.  und  Kult.  der  Rdm.er’^, 
Munich,  1912,  p.  262).  Great  care  was  also  taken 
that  no  divine  power  who  had  a right  to  be  invoked 
should  be  passed  over.  Hence,  after  all  the  deities 
specially  concerned  had  been  duly  invoked  in  a 
prayer,  it  was  customary  to  add  a ‘ generalis  invo- 
catio’  which  should  include  all  the  others  : 

‘Post  specialem  invocationem  transit  ad  generalitatem,  ne 
quod  numen  praetereat,  more  pontificum,  per  quos  ritu  veteri 
in  omnibus  sacris  post  speciales  deos,  quos  ad  ipsum  sacrum 
quod  fiebat  necesse  erat  invocari,  generaliter  omnia  numina 
invocabantur  ’ (Serv.  Georg,  i.  21 ; of.  .rEn.  viii.  103,  Georg,  i.  10). 
This  practice  finds  parallels  in  Greek  prayers  (cr. 

0.  Crusius,  Untersuchungen  zu  den  Mimiamhen  des 
Herondas,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  80*** ; R.  Wiinsch,  in 
ARW  vii.  [1904]  100). 

In  forms  of  prayer  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
accordingly,  the  group  of  deities  addressed  is  very 
frequently  rounded  off  with  some  such  formula  as 
‘ di  deaeque  omnes,’  or,  more  definitely,  ‘ di  omnes 
coelestes  vosque  terrestres  vosque  inferni’  (Livy, 

1.  32.  10),  or  ‘ di  novensiles,  di  indigetes,  di  quibus 
est  potestas  nostrorum  hostiumque’  [ib.  viii.  9.  6). 
With  this  custom  is  connected  the  requirement 
that  in  every  prayer,  no  matter  to  what  god  it 
was  addressed,  Janus  and  Juppiter  should  be  in- 
voked first  of  all  (Macr.  Sat.  i.  16.  25 ; cf.  Cato, 
de  Agric.  141  [see  also  134] : ‘ lanura  lovera  vino 
praefamino  ’),  and  that  the  series  of  gods  invoked 
should  always  begin  with  Janus  and  end  with 
Vesta  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  67,  and  other  passages, 
as  cited  by  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  103). 

Literature. — G.  Appel,  De  Romanorum  precationibus  (Re- 
ligionsgesckichtl.  Versuche  und  Vorarbeiten,  vii.  2),  Giessen, 
1909,  p.  75  ff.;  G.  Wissowa,  Gesamm-elte  Abhandlungen  zur 
r'om.  Religions-  und  Stadtgesch.^  Munich,  1904,  p.  327  ff. 

G.  Wissowa. 

INWARD  LIGHT.— See  Experience  (Religi- 
ous) ; Friends,  Society  of. 

IONIC  PHILOSOPHY.— The  schools  of  phil- 
osophy that  arose  in  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  among  the  adjacent  islands,  during  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  are  above  all  remarkable  for  their 
originality  and  vigour.  With  them  begins  the 
great  march  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  even  their 
fragments  are  stimulating  to  this  day.  It  is  hard 
to  fix  precisely  the  limits  of  the  term  ‘Ionic.’  In 
so  active  a period  of  thought,  systems  gave  birth 


to  other  systems  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Pythagoras,  and  Anaxa- 
goras, all  of  them  bred  in  Ionia,  were  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  the  speculations  around  them.  All 
historians  would  agree,  however,  that  Thales, 
Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  the  earliest  in 
time,  form  to  some  extent  a class  apart,  and  most 
would  confine  the  distinctive  name  to  these  three 
and  their  immediate  disciples.  But  Xenophanes 
seems  to  come  nearer  to  them  than  to  their  great 
successors,  and  we  may  include  him  here,  especially 
as  he  gives  particular  expression  to  the  religious 
side  of  their  views.  Dominant  in  the  four  is  the 
recognition  of  matter,  motion,  and  ph3’sical  cau.sa- 
tion — i.e.  of  objects  extended  in  space,  and  orderlj' 
movements  and  changes  in  space — as  being  them- 
selves manifestations  of  the  Absolute  Reality. 
There  is  a marked  aversion  to  earlier  anthrojiu- 
morphic  ideas,  and  to  all  such  mythology  as  that 
in  which  a storm  at  sea  would  be  explained  simply 
as  due  to  the  incalculable  wrath  of  a Po.seidon. 
At  the  same  time  this  ‘ matter  ’ with  which  our 
philosophers  are  concerned  does  not  appear  to  be 
conceived  as  anything  apart  from  spirit.  They 
shrink  from  imagining  it  in  terms  of  mere  mechan- 
ism, but  do  not  ask  themselves  the  precise  distinc- 
tion between  mechanism  and  spirit,  or  the  precise 
connexion  between  them  — questions,  certainlj-, 
that  no  one  has  answered  yet.  But,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Xenophanes,  these  early 
thinkers  do  not  even  raise  such  questions,  at  least 
not  expressly  : in  Hegelian  language,  thej’  do  not 
ask  how  far  space  can  be  taken  as  an  adequate 
manifestation  of  the  Absolute  ; they  are  absorbed 
rather  in  the  simple  feeling  that  it  is  a manifesta- 
tion. They  feel  that  things  do  happen  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  and  phj^sical  ‘ causation,’  one  event 
in  space  and  time  being  followed  by  another  as  its 
necessary  ‘effect’;  that  a cloud,  e.g.,  is  formed 
and  will  be  formed  by  an  exhalation  from  the  sea, 
not  by  the  god  choosing  to  send  his  messenger 
wrapped  in  a magic  veil.  At  the  same  time,  they 
insist  that  these  phj'sical  processes  are,  in  some 
profound  sense  which  they  do  not  determine, 
bound  up  with  life,  mind,  and  dhdnity.  Thus 
they  have  been  called  ‘ hylozoists’  (C\j)  = ‘ matter,’ 
life’),  since  they  assert  a union,  though  an 
undefined  union,  between  the  two ; or,  rather, 
they  do  not  assert  it,  they  assume  it,  for  they  have 
hardly  reached  the  stage  of  distinguishing  the  two 
as  two.  Aristotle  sees  the  danger  of  this  inde- 
finiteness,  one  result  of  which  was  to  make  ex- 
tended things  and  movements  in  space  as  such 
appear  to  be  the  sole  causes  of  all  that  existed, 
including  the  movements  themselves  and  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  the  universe  (3Iet.  A 3,  983*’  6-984“  20). 
But  no  criticism  can  do  justice  to  these  pioneers 
that  does  not  recognize  the  immense  service  done 
to  thought  by  initiating  research  into  the  pro- 
perties of  space  and  the  phj'sical  qualities  of 
things,  and  connecting  Yutli  this,  rather  than  with 
mere  mythological  fancies,  the  search  for  the  ab- 
solute truth  about  the  universe  and  God.  Science 
and  mathematics  are  not  in  themselves  metaphysics 
and  theology,  but  there  will  never  be  a great  meta- 
physic  that  does  not  take  account  of  them,  and 
never  a great  theology  that  does  not  take  account 
of  metaphysic. 

I.  Thales. — It  is  significant  that  Thales,  the 
first  of  these  thinkers,  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  elements  of  geometry  to  Greece,  having  studied 
the  science  in  Egypt  and  made  discoveries  of  his 
own  (Ritter-Preller,  Hist.  Phil.  Grcecce,  9 E and 
reft’,  there).  But  how  far  it  was  a true  deductive 
science  and  not  a mere  collection  of  rules  learnt 
empirically,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Our  direct  in- 
formation for  Egypt  is  derived  from  a document 
written,  probably  about  1500  B.C.,  by  the  priest 
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Aahnies  (on  the  Ilhincl  papyrus  now  in  the  British 
Museum).  Mathematicians  who  have  studied  this 
treatise  state  that  it  refers  to  a rule  for  ‘deter- 
ininins  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  certain  angles  ’ 
(see  W.  Ball,  A Short  History  of  Mathematics, 
London,  1888,  p.  8fl'.),  hut  they  are  not  sure 
whether  this  rule  could  not  have  been  discovered 
by  mere  observation  of  special  instances,  without 
the  general  reason  being  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  Democritus,  writing  in  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.,  and  boasting  of  his  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics, asserts  that  he  has  not  found  himself  sur- 
passed even  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  construction 
of  diagrams  ‘ accompanied  by  demonstration  ’ (yuerd 
dTToSe^ios  [Bitter-Breller,  188]).  This  at  once  sug- 
gests that,  though  by  that  time  tlie  Greeks  had 
outstripped  the  Egyptians,  they  recognized  that 
demonstration  and  cleduction  were  present  from 
the  first  in  the  foreign  teaching.  This  agrees  M ith 
Aristotle’s  remark  that  mathematics  arose  first  in 
Egypt,  because  there  the  priests  had  leisure,  and 
leisure  is  necessary  for  all  the  liberal  studies  that 
go  beyond  utility  (Met.  A 1,  98D  20).  Thus  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  Proclus  had  good  founda- 
tion for  his  opinion  that  there  was  a true  ‘ general  ’ 
element  in  the  mathematics  of  Thales,  i.e.  a true 
element  of  deduction  (Proclus,  in  Euclid.  19 
[Ritter-Preller,  9 E]).  Proclus  is  writing  c.  A.D. 
450,  but  he  quotes  Eudemus  (c.  325  B.C.),  who  un- 
doubtedly thought  that  Thales  must  have  grasjied 
the  general  principle  that  a triangle  is  determined 
when  the  base  and  the  angles  at  the  base  are 
given;  for  otherwise,  Eudemus  held,  he  could  not 
have  measured  the  distances  of  ships  at  sea,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  done  (his  base,  apparently,  ‘ being 
a tower,  and  the  base  angles  being  obtained  by 
observation’  [Ball,  p.  14;  Proclus,  p.  352.  14]). 

Thus  we  may  see  in  Thales  the  first  beginnings 
of  that  insight  into  the  real  importance  of  mathe- 
matics both  for  science  and  for  metaphysics  which 
so  deeply  influenced  Greek  thought,  from  the  time 
when  the  Pythagoreans  believed  that  the  very 
essence  of  all  things  was  to  be  found  in  number 
down  to  the  days  of  Archimedes. 

Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  74)  that  Thales  foretold 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  war  between  the  Lydians  and 
the  Medes.  Incidentally  this  gives  us  a date  for 
Thales’  life,  since  astronomers  calculate  that  an 
eclipse  was  visible  in  Asia  Mkior  on  May  28,  585 
B.c.  (Ritter-Preller,  86).  We  cannot  suppose, 
without  authority,  that  Thales  had  discovered 
the  true  cause  of  eclipses,  but  we  know  from 
Assyrian  records  that  the  Babylonians  watched 
for  eclipses  at  fixed  dates  (Burnet,  Early  Greek 
Phil.'^  p.  42).  Thales  may  have  had  access  to  this 
knowledge  in  his  travels,  possibly  at  the  court  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  (Herod,  i.  29).  In  any  case 
we  can  understand  how  such  knowledge,  coupled 
with  his  mathematical  studies,  would  stimulate 
his  search  after  one  universal  ]>hysical  cause  for 
all  the  changes  in  the  world.  This,  he  held,  was 
water.  Aristotle,  our  nearest  authority,  suggests 
that  he  was  led  to  this  view  by  observing  that  the 
seed  of  all  living  things  is  moist,  and  also  the 
nutriment  of  all  things,  ‘ and  that  heat  itself  is 
generated  from  the  moist  and  kept  alive  by  it’ 
(Met.  A 3,  983*’  18).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
last  passage  refers  to  animal  heat  alone,  as  the 
context  certainly  suggests,  or,  as  later  writers 
thought,  to  the  belief  that  the  lire  of  the  sun  and 
the  stars  was  fed  by  exhalation  (Ritter-Preller, 
12 ; Pint.  Plac.  Phil.  i.  3 ; Diels,  Doxographi,  p. 
276).  It  is  quite  possible  that  Thales  had  both  in 
mind.  Aristotle  also  states  (de  Coclo,  ii.  13,  294“  28) 
that  he  believed  the  earth  to  float  on  water,  as  a 
iece  of  wood  might  float.  This  recalls  the  Semitic 
elief  of  the  waters  under  the  firmament. 


How  exactly  Thales  conceived  the  or  .'  i"  u u;.i- 
verse  to  be  evolved  from  this  fundamental  water 
is  quite  unknown  to  us.  Diog.  Laerr.  .-.arcs  (i. 
22)  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  i-:t 
nothing  written,  and  certainly  no  wiitl::,-  of  l is 
have  come  down  to  us.  Aristotle,  v.  d-  lur  L-r  lie 
refers  to  his  doctrines,  speaks  of  the.M  in  a r.-ne 
of  conjecture.  From  a passage  in  the  Pty  i <, 
however  (i.  4 init.  187“  12),  where  ArLtotle  i>  deal- 
ing with  those  early  thinkers  wlui  a-.sumeu  one 


definite  substance  underlying  all  the  foi.o.s  rli.it 
we  see,  it  may  he  inferred  that  Tlciles  belie^c-d  in 
a process  of  rarefaction  and  conileii.sation.  r-till, 
this  is  only  an  inference,  and  Siinjiliciu.-  -■  ■ o , i , 
have  held  that  Theo])hra.stu.s  (the  pupil  of  Aris- 
totle) considered  Anaximenes  the  fi:-t  ; • ■ o.- 

such  a theory  (Ritter-Preller,  26'-;  Diel.-,  p.  lul-o 


Perhaps  Anaximenes  was  the  first  to  slate  it  f .lly. 

Of  greater  interest  is  Aristoi  le’.--  remark  i:  ’ 
Thales  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  tlie  inavi!.  t 
had  a soul,  because  it  could  make  iron  move 
Anima,  i.  2,  405“  19  [Ritter-Preller,  It'o]).  As 
Aristotle  saw,  this  suggests  that  Thales  was  nci 
satisfied  with  mechanism  as  providing  an  ultimate 
explanation  for  the  cause  of  movement,  and  lu  hi 
that  in  some  fashion  (of.  Plat.  Laics,  S9ti  P> : Ct;, 
re  Kal  tliruis)  soul  tnu.st  he  that  cause,  and  mu.-t  he 
present  throughout  the  universe  ide  J inm-i.  41 1-*  7). 
This  feeling,  Aristotle  thinks,  may  be  the  >ource 
of  the  saying  ascribed  to  him  that  • all  things  were 
full  of  gods’  (ill.;  also  ascriued  to  Heraclitus 
[Ritter-Preller,  46ff ; Diog.  Lnerl.  ix.  71). 

It  is  plain,  however,  from  .\risiotle's  criticisms, 
both  here  and  in  Met.  A 3,  that  Thales  did  not 
attempt  to  work  out  any  relation  between  soul 
and  matter,  or  even  definitely  to  state  the  two  as 
distinct,  if  interconnected,  princij)les.  Hence  we 
c.annot  trust  a later  writer,  such  as  Stoisvus.  who 
attributes  to  him  a fully-formed  doctrine  ahmu 
the  ‘ mind  of  the  world  ’ being  God  (Eel.  i.  56 
[Ritter-Preller,  14  ; Diels,  p.  301]). 

Like  all  thinkers  of  Greece  in  the  great  )ioriod, 
Thales  showed  a deep  interest  in  matters  of  State. 
He  was  classed  with  Solon  among  the  Seven  Sages 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  42),  and  Herodotus  recognizes  the 
wisdom  of  the  advice  that  he  gave  the  lonians,  in 
view  of  their  danger  from  Persia,  to  form  a united 
confederation  among  themselves  (i.  170).  He  was 
certainly  a citizen  of  Miletus,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus  (loc.  cit.),  of  Phccnician  extraction,  but 
the  latter  statement  seems  far  from  certain  (see 
Burnet,  p.  39  tt'. ). 

2.  Anaximander.  — Anaximander,  also  a Mil- 
esian, and  probably  a pupil  of  Thales  (Hitter- 
Preller,  15),  astonishes  us  by  the  boldness  and 
subtlety  of  his  speculations.  According  to  Aris- 
totle, and  also,  api'arently,  to  a tradition  preserved 
in  Simplicius  (Arist.  hl'H.  A 2,  1060*’  18  ; Simpl. 
Phys.  24,  26  [Ritter-Preller,  16,  26]),  he  struck  out 
the  idea  of  one  primitive  substance,  infinite  in 
extent,  but  otherwise  undetermined  in  character, 
something  that  was  thus  none  of  the  things  we 
know,  but  something  that  was  capable  of  becom- 
ing all  things  and  manifesting  all  qualities.  That 
the  primitive  substance  was  thus  conceived  as 
indeterminate  has  been  disputed  (see  Burnet,  p. 
5711.),  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Aristotle  may 
have  read  into  his  predecessor  an  approximation 
to  his  own  theory  of  matter  as  something  that  is 
essentially  potentiality,  i.c.  something  with  the 
power  of  receiving  form  and  character,  though  not 
of  generating  it  by  its  own  force  alone.  But  there 
is  no  real  reason  why^  Aristotle  should  have  mis- 
represented his  forerunner,  whose  book  was  in 
existence  at  the  time,  and,  moreover,  we  must 
account  for  the  tradition  in  Simplicius.  If  wo 
accept  Aristotle’s  account,  we  have  a significant 
connexion  between  Anaximander  and  Heraclitus, 
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who  found  the  very  life  of  the  world  to  lie  in  the 
incessant  process  of  change,  everything  coming  to 
be  something  which  as  yet  it  was  not.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  word  direipov  (whirdi 
Anaximander  uses  to  describe  his  substance)  is 
not  conclusive,  meaning  simply  ‘limitless’;  and, 
though  this  certainly  may  imply  ‘ indefinite  in 
character’  as  well  as  ‘infinite  in  extent,’  we 
cannot  be  positive  that  it  does.  So  far  as  we  can 
follow  Anaximander’s  development  of  his  theory, 
we  seem  to  notice,  as  with  Thales,  an  uncritical 
union  of  mechanical  and  spiritual  conceptions, 
vaguely  grasped.  This  ‘ infinite-indefinite  ’ is  said 
to  ‘ surround  all  things  and  govern  all  things,’  to 
be  divine,  deathless,  and  indestructible  (Arist. 
Phys.  iii.  4,  203*’  7 [Ritter  - Preller,  17]).  But, 
when  we  come  to  ask  how  this  divine  government 
brings  the  diversified  world  into  being,  we  only 
learn  that  in  some  fashion  the,  opposites  are  sepa- 
rated out  from  the  primitive  source  (Arist.  Phys. 
i.  4,  187“  12  [Ritter-Preller,  16c]).  Now,  this  kind 
of  statement  can  be  taken  in  two  ways,  as  Aris- 
totle seems  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the  later 
theory  of  Anaxagoras,  who  conceived  a primi- 
tive state  in  which  all  physical  substances  were 
somehow  mingled  together  so  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable, a conception  which  has  interesting 
points  of  likeness  to  Anaximander’s  {Met.  A 8, 
089“  init.).  It  is  open  to  us  to  imagine 

‘ the  opposites’ — e.g.,  the  hot  element  and  the  cold 
— as  already  there  actually,  fully  developed,  but 
divided  into  such  small  amounts  that  we  do  not 
perceive  their  presence.  In  this  case  the  primitive 
substance  is  not  really  undefined  in  all  its  parts, 
and  we  must  admit  so  much  inconsistency  in  the 
theory.  It  then  becomes  natural  to  assume  the 
‘ separating  out  ’ as  a merely  mechanical  process 
due  to  the  sifting  action  of  a perpetual  motion, 
without  any  intrinsic  qualitative  change.  Such 
an  interpretation  for  Anaximander  is  suggested 
by  a passage  in  Simplicius : 

ovK  aWoioifxevov  toO  (Ttoix^Cov  ttjv  yevetriv  Trotet,  aW  aTtoKpivo- 
fieviov  rcou  evauTLiov  Sia  rrjs  dl’Stov  (J^hyS.  24,  13  D 

[Ritter-Preller,  16J). 

Or  else — and  this  other  interpretation  seems 
more  in  harmony  with  the  general  drift  both  of 
Anaximander  and  of  Anaxagoras — the  primitive 
quality  of  the  substance  is  throughout  indeter- 
minate, possessing  no  special  characteristic  any- 
where at  all ; and  then  we  are  almost  driven  to  seek 
some  further  cause,  other  than  the  substance  itself 
and  other  than  motion,  to  account  for  the  growth 
of  the  various  definite  characters  that  do  appear 
(cf.  Theophr.  ap.  Simplicius,  154.  24  D,  27.  17  B 
[Ritter-Preller,  16c  ; Diels,  p.  479]).  Now,  Anaxa- 
goras, whatever  his  view  of  the  process  in  detail, 
did  definitely  assert  that  mind  (voCs)  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  this  ordered  variety — a step  for  which 
Aristotle  puts  him  far  in  advance  of  his  predecessors 
(iMet.  A 3,  984*>  11-18).  This  step  Anaximander 
certainly  did  not  take,  but  the  affinity  between  the 
two  systems  is  real : each  assimies  a primitive 
matter  that  is  unformed,  either  relatively  or  abso- 
lutely, possessing  no  characteristics  that  are  dis- 
cernible, but  capable  of  changing,  under  the 
influence  of  something,  into  the  ordered  world 
which  we  know.  Anaxagoras  names  that  some- 
thing, Anaximander  does  not,  and  perhaps  he  has 
a still  neai-er  affinity  to  a modern  such  as  Tyndall, 
who  spoke  of  matter  as  endowed  with  ‘ the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  life,’  and  left  the  subject  there. 
Or  it  might  not  be  fanciful  to  say  that  he  conceives 
the  world  in  the  beginning  as  without  form  and 
void,  and,  though  he  thinks  of  the  spirit  of  God  as 
brooding  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  he  will  not  say 
so  definitely. 

Simplicius  adds  another  important  point,  illus- 
trated by  a direct  quotation  (Ritter-Preller,  16). 


The  generation  of  the  various  elements,  as  we 
know  them,  is  followed  by  their  dissolution  into 
the  primitive  substance,  and  this  re-absorption  is 
felt  to  be  right  and  seemly  {Kara  rh  xpcJiv) : 

‘ At  the  appointed  time  they  make  reparation  and  satisfaction  to 
one  another  for  their  injustice  ’ (tinrnet’s  tr.,  slightly  altered). 

Thus  Anaximander  seems  to  hold  that  the 
diversity  and  multiplicity  of  tlie  world  depend  on  a 
struggle  of  opposites  (e.g.,  of  warmth  against  cold, 
of  wet  against  dry),  and  that  tlie  definite  emerg- 
ence of  one  element  Ls  a wrong  done  to  the  other. 
Heraclitus  carries  on  this  idea  of  struggle,  but 
rejoices  in  it  and  justifies  it.  Anaximander  held 
ahso,  it  would  appear,  that  this  double  process  of 
generation  and  destruction  was  repeated  inces- 
santly : ‘ generation  could  never  fail,’  for  the 
infinite  fountain  was  always  there  (Arist.  Phys. 
iii.  8,  208“  8 [Ritter-Preller,  16'0).  Thus  Anaxi- 
mander may  really  have  reached  the  idea,  which 
later  writers  say  he  held,  of  innumerable  uni- 
verses, rising  and  passing  away  for  ever  (Ritter- 
Preller,  21).  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  think 
he  imagined  many  universes  in  existence  at  the 
same  time,  or  meant  that  they  followed  singly, 
one  after  the  other.  But  the  latter  is  sugge.sted 
by  the  coherent  system  which  he  conceived  for  the 
present  universe,  comprising  all  we  know,  earth 
and  sun  and  stars,  in  one  complete  whole.  He 
came  very  near  to  realizing  that  the  earth  was  a 
globe  : he  conceived  it,  apparently,  as  shaped  like 
a stumpy  cylinder,  with  a convex  lid,  in  dimensions 
three  times  as  broad  as  it  was  deep,  swinging  free 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by 
hollow  rings  of  compressed  air  (or  vapour)  which 
contained  the  fire  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies, 
the  rings  with  apertures  in  them  through  which 
the  fire  showed  (Ritter-Preller,  19,  20 ; Burnet, 
pp.  70,  71).  His  biological  speculations  were 
equally  bold,  and  in  many  ways  acute.  He  an- 
ticipated the  modem  theory  of  hereditary  con- 
nexion between  all  animals  by  his  suggestions  that 
the  earliest  living  creatures  were  of  the  nature  of 
fishes,  and  that  man  was  developed  from  these, 
supporting  his  view  by  the  sound  observation  that 
man  now  requires  a longer  period  of  nurture  than 
any  other  creature,  and  considering  that  it  was  hard 
to  imagine  how  he  could  have  survived  from  the  first 
if  this  had  been  always  so  (Ritter-Preller,  22). 

3.  Anaximenes. — Anaximenes,  his  successor, 
also  a Milesian  (ih.  23,  26),  was  a man  of  much 
tamer  intellect.  He  fell  back  to  the  old  idea  of 
the  earth  as  a flat  disk,  and  to  the  simpler,  clearer, 
but  less  profound  and  fruitful,  conception  of  the 
primitive  substance  as  one  of  the  recognizable 
elements.  This  was  air,  infinite  in  extent,  but 
definite  in  quality.  Rarefied,  air  became  fire  ; 
condensed,  it  appeared  successively  as  wind,  cloud, 
water,  earth,  and  stones.  Motion  existed  from  all 
eternity  and  was  the  cause  of  change,  but  no 
explanation  of  motion  itself  was  given  (ih.  24,  26, 
28).  Soul,  he  said  in  so  many  words,  was  air  : 

‘Just  as  our  soul,  beiu"  air,  holds  us  together,  so  do  breath 
and  air  encompass  the  %vhole  world  ’ (tr.  Burnet,  p.  77  ; Ritter- 
Preller,  2i). 

We  cannot  say,  however,  whether  he  meant  that 
the  air  encompassing  the  universe  was  conscious, 
as  it  is  in  man ; he  is  said  to  have  thought  it 
‘divine’  (Ritter-Preller,  28a),  nor  need  we  doubt 
that  he  did  ; but  he  is  unlikely  to  have  formulated 
the  conception  of  divinity  any  more  precisely  than 
his  predecessors.  There  is  little  new  in  his  thought, 
but  he  too  has  a claim  to  what  Hegel  regards  as 
the  great  merit  of  these  thinkers — that  they  were 
the  first  to  announce  that  the  bewildering  variety 
of  the  world  could  be  explained  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  one  principle,  a principle  that  was  in- 
destructible (Gesch.  der  Phil.,  i.  ‘ Griech.  Phil.’ 
A 1 [Thales],  p.  203).  The  theory  of  Anaximenes 
was  revived  a century  later  by  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
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Ionia,  whose  system,  however,  shows  the  mark 
of  other  inlhiences  (Zeller,  Pre-Socratic  Phil., 
i.  280  If.). 

4.  Xenophanes.  — In  Xenophanes  the  mental 
enthusiasm  of  the  time  seems  to  blaze  out  into  a 
sane  and  splendid  religious  fervour.  The  best 
introduction  to  him  is  still  the  brief  sentence  of 
Aristotle  {Met.  A,  986*’  21),  that  Xenophanes  was 
the  first  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  all  things  (cf. 
Plat.  Soph.  242  D : ‘ All  that  we  call  many  is  really 
one,’  an  Eleatic  tenet  derived  ‘ from  Xenophanes  ’). 
Not  that  Xenophanes  made  any  clear  statement, 
or  distinguished  what  was  one  in  matter  from  what 
was  one  in  principle  ; 

‘ he  simply  looked  up  at  the  whole  heaven  and  said  the  One 
existed,  and  was  God  ’ (a\\*  et$  toi^  oAop  ovpavov  ano^Keipa^  to  iv 
eXvai  ijiY^cri  tov  Ocdv,  Fov  airo^^enuiv  ct.  Hipp.  Ref.  i.  1,  aTTO^Kenuiv 
nph^  Thu  ovpavov Diels,  Dox.,  p.  655). 

We  may  compare  the  famous  passage  in  Sext. 
Emp.  (adv.  Phys.  ix.  26  f.),  wliich,  no  doubt, 
refers  to  Aristotle’s  opinion,  telling  how  some 
have  thought  that  the  first  conception  of  the 
providence  of  God  came  to  man  from  the  sight 
of  the  starry  heavens  : 

‘ The  men  who  first  looked  up  at  the  sky  (oi  irpSirov  ei?  ovpavhv 
avajSkeiliaj'Tes)  and  gazed  at  the  sun  running  ills  course  from  his 
rising  to  his  setting,  and  watched  the  ordered  dances  of  the 
stars,  these  men  set  themselves  to  discover  the  creator  of  so 
glorious  a harmony,  believing  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  by 
chance,  but  through  a mightier  and  immortal  power,  and  that 
this  power  was  God.’ 

Xenophanes  made  no  clear  statement  {ouSIp 
die(xa<j)ripi-<!'fp),  says  Ari.stotle,  cutting  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  his  trenchant  way  ; as  with  Xeno- 
phanes’ predecessors,  so  with  himself,  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  articulated  theory  of  the 
relation  between  space  and  spirit,  either  in  the 
universe  or  in  man.  But  his  fragments  are  in- 
stinct with  the  sense  that  these  two  conceptions 
are  of  ultimate  importance,  and  must  somehow  be 
brought  together.  How  to  bring  them  together  he 
does  not  know  ; one  is  tempted  to  say  that  he 
simply  claps  them  together,  but  he  has  got  hold  of 
what  neither  philosopliy  nor  religion  must  ever  let 
go  again.  He  will  have  nothing  of  the  old  anthro- 
pomorphic fancies  by  which  the  real  grandeur  and 
mystery  of  the  physical  universe  are  juggled  out 
of  sight : 

‘ Wliat  men  call  Iris  is  a cloud,  coloured  purple  and  scarlet 
and  green  ’ (Ritter-Preller,  103). 

But  that  does  not  make  him  write  the  rainbow 
‘ in  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things.’ 

If  ‘ all  things  come  from  the  earth  and  all  things  end  in  the 
earth’  (ib.  103a),  and  if  we  ourselves  and  all  living  things 
are  ‘ born  from  earth  and  water  ’ (103),  yet  also  everything 
that  he  sees  leads  him  back  ‘to  the  One’ (1016),  everything  is 
somehow  in  the  charge  of  ‘ one  God,  mightiest  among  gods  and 
men,  not  like  mortals  in  shape  or  mind  ’ (100).  Not  like  them 
in  mind — but  that  does  not  imply  that  He  is  without  mind,  rather 
He  is  the  mind  of  which  ours  is  but  a faint  reflex.  He  is  voeput- 
repov  fie  vrfijfia : ‘ more  intelligent  than  intelligence  ’ (10‘2a). 
God’s  thought  embraces  every  thing,  ‘ without  effort  Ho  rules 
all  things  by  the  thought  of  His  mind  ’ (1086).  There  is  a 
striking  enigmatic  line,  ovAov  6pa,  oSAo?  6^  voe?,  oilAo?  Srf  t 
oKovei  (ib.  102),  which  may  be  translated  variously : (1)  ‘ Ho 
is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  thought  ’ (Zeller,  Murray) ; (2)  ‘ The  whole 
sees,  the  whole  hears,  the  whole  thinks  ’ ; or  (S)  ‘ He  sees  all 
over,  thinks  all  over,  and  hears  all  over  ’ (Burnet). 

We  ask  ourselves  whether  Xenophanes  meant: 
(1)  tliat  in  the  divine  tliere  ivas  nothing  but  sight 
and  liearing  and  the  activity  of  thought ; or  (2) 
that  every  scrap  of  matter  ivas  somehoiv  linkeil 
up  into  a coherent  sy.stem,  ivhich  as  a whole, 
though  not  otlierwise,  ivas  instinct  with  the 
highest  powers  of  perception  and  thought ; or  (3) 
that  matter  throughout  the  universe  was  somehow 
conscious  in  every  part.  The  second  interpreta- 
tion seems  most  in  harmony  with  liis  conception 
of  ‘the  One,’  but  the  third  is  supported  by  pas- 
sages in  the  pseudo- Aristotelian  treatise  do  ]\lcHsso, 
Xenophane,  Gorqia  (Zenonc)  (clis.  3,  4 ; Bitter- 
Preller,  108),  and  the  line  may  express  Xenophanes’ 
belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  the  divine.  In  any 
case  it  is  a good  illustration  at  once  of  his  sug- 
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gestiveness  and  of  his  vagueness.  The  world  con- 
ceived as  a physical  whole  is,  in  his  view,  on 
a manifestation  of  one  God  whose  influence  ’ 
present  in  every  pjart,  and  who  has  the  atiri.  :.. 
of  reason  and  perception,  but  xve  do  not  under.-^tu-id 
how  it  is  such  a manifestation.  Does  hecontth  -.- 
it  to  stand  to  the  mind  of  God  as  body  to  .soul 
Or  is  space  the  first  appearance  to  us  of  something 
which,  in  its  ultimate  nature,  is  free  from  the 
limitations  of  space,  as  we  know  space?  Thi.s 
seems  perhaps  too  subtle  a theory  for  so  early  a 
period,  but  there  are  accounts  strongl}'  suggcHing 
something  of  the  kind.  Eor  instance,  Sim[)licius, 
on  the  autliority  of  Theophrastus,  the  scliolar  of 
Aristotle,  says  that  Xenopliane.’-  conceived  the 
One,  the  Unity  of  all  things  that  was  God,  a.*- 
neither  limited  nor  limitless,  neither  ai  motion  nor 
at  rest  (offre  Tr£irepa<r/j.lpov  oOre  iirttpov,  kt\.  [llitcer- 
Preller,  100a,  init.);  cf.  de  Melisso,  Xenophatf-' , 
Gorgia  [ib.  109,  110],  which  may,  however,  only 
be  derived  from  Theophrastus).  Again,  some- 
times Xenophanes  is  said  to  have  described  the 
One  as  spherical  in  form  and  limited  {irewepaa-pdvov 
di  Kal  acpaipoeiSls  [ib.  108,  1086]),  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  hear  that  he  spoke  of  ‘ the  limitless  roots 
of  the  earth’  (Arist.  de  Ccelo,  ii.  13,  294»  21  ; ct 
diretpop  aiTT]v  tppi^wcrOai ; Ritter-Preller,  1036) — all 
of  which  conflicting  statements  could  be  reconciled 
if  we  did  suppose  him  to  have  thought  that  God 
could  appear  to  us  in  one  aspect  as  spatially 
limited,  in  another  as  spatially  unlimited,  bui 
that  in  His  ultimate  nature  Ho  was  something 
that  was  above  either  (cf.  Ritter’s  interpret 3 1 ion 
of  ‘the  sj)here’  as  the  self-limited,  neither  limit- 
less nor  externally  limited,  quotecl  by  Zeller,  op. 
cit.  i.  548-).  All  this,  however,  is  very  doubtful, 
and  perhaps  Ave  ought  only  to  saj’  that  Xenophanes 
may  have  used  spatial  images  to  describe  hi>  Rod 
just  because  he  was  feeling  after,  but  had  not  yet 
grasped,  a conception  in  which  God  could  be  known 
to  be  as  much  the  source  of  space  as  of  mind  and 
spirit.  Certainly  the  desire  for  a vast  monotheism 
which  will  somehow  include  both  personality  and 
impersonality  seems  to  underlie  his  vivid  satires 
on  the  current  anthropomorphism  of  his  day. 

‘The  Ethiopians  inalco  their  gods  black-haired  and  flat-nosed, 
and  the  Thracians  make  theirs  red-haired  and  blue-eyed’ 
(Ritter-Preller,  1006).  ‘Yes,  and  if  the  beasts  had  hands' and 
could  paint  and  carve,  the  horses  would  make  tlieir  gods  like 
horses,  and  the  oxen  make  theira  like  oxen.’  ‘Men  think  the 
gods  are  begotten  as  they  are,  and  dress  os  they  do,  and  look 
and  speak  as  they  ’ (ift.  100). 

His  own  God  is  unbegotten,  uncreated,  and 
everlasting  {ib.  98),  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ‘immoral’  myths  invented  bj’^  the  poets. 

‘Homer  and  Hesiod  have  credited  the  gods  with  every  shame, 
thefts  and  adulteries  and  lies’  (ib.  OD). 

It  is  very  probable,  as  ^Murray  points  out,  that 
the  anthropomorphism  of  llomer  is  itself  super- 
imposed on  an  earlier,  less  personal,  mythology 
of  nature,  and  Xenophanes  might  almost  be  said 
to  lead  the  reaction.  Crude  anthropomorphism 
is  full  of  dangers,  and  not  the  least  arise  when 
symbols  of  the  great  generative  forces  in  the 
world  are  turned  into  tales  about  ‘ a god  of 
enormous  procreative  power  and  innumerable 
amours’  {Four  Stages  of  Gr.  Religion,  London, 
1912,  ch.  ii.  p.  89).  Not  that  Xenophanes  shows 
any  Avish  to  restore  older  mythologies,  if  such 
there  Avere,  any  more  than  he  sIioaa'S  sympathy 
for  the  transmigration  fancies  of  the  I’ytha- 
goreans.  His  way  lies  forward  along  the  path 
of  sober  thought  and  inquiry.  He  is  a.AAare  of 
our  ignorance,  and  does  not  hope  to  dispel  it 
entirely. 

‘No  man  has  ever  known,  nor  ever  will  know,  the  full  truth 
about  the  gods.  Though  he  should  utter  it,  jet  he  himself 
caniiotknow  that  it  is  true  ’ (Ritter-Preller,  lOt). 

But  this  does  not  involve,  for  Xenophanes,  a 
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sceptical  despair ; the  possibility  of  advance  towards 
knowledge  still  remains : 

‘The  gods  do  not  reveal  all  the  truth  at  once;  men  must 
search,  and  at  length  they  find  the  better  * (ib,  1046). 

The  greater  part  of  what  we  hear  about  his 
physical  speculation  is  neither  well  attested  nor 
of  much  interest.  It  was  his  revolt  against  a low 
mythology,  and  his  conception  that  all  things 
must  somehow  form  a unity,  that  had  the  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  results.  There  is  much 
in  both  Plato  and  Euripides  that  recalls  his 
attacks  on  the  ‘ Olympian  creed,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Parmenides,  whose  philosoijhy 
centres  in  the  conception  of  the  One,  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession  from  Xenophanes,  who 
thus  forms  the  link  between  the  Ionian  and 
Eleatic  schools.  Aristotle  says  in  so  many  Avords 
that  Parmenides  Avas  reported  to  have  been  his 
pupil  (ib,  101),  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Xeno- 
phanes, in  his  long  years  of  Avandering,  came  to 
Elea  in  Italy,  the  city  of  Parmenides  {ib.  97). 
His  oAvn  native  city  Avas  Colophon  in  Lydia,  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  left  it  Avhen  the 
Mede  appeared  {ib.  95).  The  date  given  by  Diog. 
Laert.  for  his  floruit  is  01.  lx.  (=540-536  B.c. 
[i6.  97]).  Besides  his  religious  Avritings  Ave  pos- 
sess some  charming  fragments,  half-lyrical,  half- 
didactic.  A very  lovable  nature  appears  in  them, 
typically  Creek  in  its  union  of  sunny  enjoyment 
Avith  self-control,  and  high  above  all  luxury, 
tyranny,  and  superstition.  His  picture  of  a 
drinking-feast  is  characteristic : the  clean  floor 
and  the  clean  cups  and  the  clean  hands  of  the 
guests,  the  floAvers  and  the  floAver-scented  Avine 
and  the  fresh  cool  Avater,  the  dance  and  the  song 
and  the  drinking,  but  such  drinking  that  a man 
needs  no  servant  to  help  him  home  after  it,  the 
feast  itself  beginning  Avith  prayer  to  the  gods 
‘ for  strength  to  do  right,’  and  ending  Avith  songs 
that  have  no  lies  in  them,  no  AA'orn-out  fancies 
about  gods  and  Titans  and  giants,  and  no  bitter- 
ness, no  rancorous  memories  of  party-strife  (Bergk 
and  Hiller,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  ‘Xenophanes,’  1 
and  2). 

Literature.  — H.  Ritter  and  L.  Preller,  Uistoria  Philosophic 
Greece^,  Gotlia,  1898  (indispensable  for  a conspectus  of  the 
leading  original  authorities);  H.  Diels,  Doxographi  Greed, 
Berlin,  1878  (the  standard  work  on  the  later  Greek  commen- 
tators); T.  Bergk,  Anthologia  Lyrica,  ed.  E.  Hiller  4,  Leipzig, 
1897  (for  Xenophanes'  poems) ; E.  Zeller,  Pre-Socratic  Philo- 
sophy, tr.  S.  F.  Alleyne,  London,  1881;  J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek 
Philosophy'^,  do.  1908;  T.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Eng.  tr., 
vol.  i.,  do.  1901;  J.  Adam,  The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece, 
Edinburgh,  1908 ; G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Gesch.  der  Philosophic, 
A'ol.  i.,  Berlin,  1833-36,  section  on  ‘Philosophie  der  lonier.’ 

F.  M.  Staavell. 

IRANIANS.  — I.  Iran,  the  modern  name  of 
Persia,  comes  from  the  adjective  seen  in  Avestan 
airyana,  used  generally  as  an  epithet  of  vaejah 
(of  uncertain  meaning)  to  describe  the  land  from 
Avhich  the  airya  folk  came  ; its  identification  has 
not  been  achieved.  Airya,  Old  Pers.  ariya  (ef. 
Gr.  “kpioL),  is  cognate  with  Skr.  arya  ; and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  name  by  Avhieh  the  undivided 
Aryan  people  called  themselves,  a race  of  invaders 
from  Europe,!  -who,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  millennium  B.C.,  occupied  Bactria  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  imposed  their  form  of 
Indo-European  speech  upon  the  inhabitants.  This 
admittedly  speculative  reading  of  the  facts  of  a 
dim  pre-history  seems  to  suit  best  the  evidence 
at  present  at  our  disposal.  Whether  the  term 
‘ Aryan  ’ may  be  accurately  used  of  a wider  unity, 
as  in  British  popular  phrase  (cf.  0.  Schrader’s  art. 
Aryan  [i.e.  Indo-European]  Religion,  vol.  i.  p. 

1 It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  S.'Feist  {Eultur,  Aushreit- 
ung  und  Herkunft  der  Indogermanen,  Berlin,  1913,  p.  51811.) 
is  strongly  inclined,  in  part  on  the  evidence  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered Tocharic  language,  to  revert  to  the  older  view  and  seek 
the  original  home  of  the  race  in  Asia,  more  specifically  in  Rus- 
sian Turkestan.  This  is  chronicled  without  suggesting  that  the 
writer  finds  himself  shaken  by  this  novel  and  able  argument. 


1 1 ff. ) need  not  be  discussed  here  ; for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  article  the  term  Avill  be  restricted  to 
the  Indo-lranian  branch  of  the  family.  Tlie  divi- 
.sion  of  the  branch  took  place  relatively  late,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Arj'an  Indians  migrating  into  the 
Panjab,  Avhere  Ave  find  them  in  the  Vedic  period, 
and  leaving  the  Iranians  in  possession  of  the  Avide 
belt  of  territory  from  Bactria  to  Media,  doAAn  to 
the  frontiers  of  India.  The  linguistic  tests  of 
Iranian  as  against  Indian  dialect  are  very  simple, 
the  tAvo  groups  lying  closer  together  tlian  any 
other  distinct  languages  in  the  Indo  - European 
family  ; it  is  as  close  a connexion  as  that  betAveen 
French  and  Italian.  In  Avestan  and  Old  Persian, 
for  instance,  Hindu  is  the  name  for  India,  ansAver- 
ing  to  the  Skr.  Sindhu.  This  illustrates  tAvo  char- 
acteristic Iranian  developments  — the  prevocalic 
change  of  s to  h,  and  the  loss  of  the  original  aspir- 
ates. The  application  of  a feAv  phonetic  laAvs  en- 
ables us  to  transform  the  oldest  extant  Sanskrit 
into  the  corresponding  Iranian  of  our  early  texts, 
and  vice  versa,  Avith  quite  a small  residuum  of  neAV 
developments  to  be  alloAved  for.  Apart  from  some 
linguistic  complications,  involving  certain  specula- 
tions on  pre-historic  movements  described  in  the 
present  AA’riter’s  ‘Notes  on  Iranian  Ethnography,’ 
our  material  enables  us  to  reconstruct  Avith  con- 
siderable fullness  the  cultural  conditions  of  the 
Aryan  people  before  the  Indian  trek.  We  restrict 
ourselves  here  to  matters  atlecting  religion. 

Our  evidence  is  collected  partly  from  the  comparative  treat- 
ment of  words,  names,  and  ideas  occurring  in  the  older  Indian 
and  Iranian  literature,  and  partly  from  historical  notices  of 
Iranian  tribes  found  in  ancient  writers,  of  whom  Herodotus  is 
the  most  important.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  term 
‘ Iranian  ’ properly  connotes  a language  only ; and  there  is  no 
reason  to  presuppose  racial  affinity  among  the  wild  nomad 
tribes  who  spoke,  or  may  have  spoken,  an  Iranian  dialect.  It  is, 
accordingly,  unsafe  to  depend  much  upon  customs  or  beliefs  of 
Massaget®  or  Scythians  in  framing  our  picture  of  proto-Iranian 
religion.  It  is  at  least  as  probable  that  such  traits  may  be 
purely  aboriginal. 

2.  Naturally  the  most  certain  elements  in  this 
reconstruction  are  those  Avhich  Ave  can  prove  to 
have  been  Aryan.  The  combination  of  \ edic  evi- 
dence AA'ith  that  of  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of 
the  popular  religion  of  Persia,  presents  us  Avith  a 
system  Avhich  agrees  closely  Avith  that  of  the  later 
Avesta  (excluding  the  later  prose  and  the  ritual 
parts).  Noav  these  Avestan  texts  represent  appar- 
ently a counter-reformation,  a relapse  from  the 
too  drastic  reform  of  Zarathushtra  into  the  old 
Iranian  nature-Avorship,  conformed  to  Zarathush- 
tra’s  most  emphatic  tenets,  but  mostly  in  phrase 
alone,  and  compounding  for  its  abandonment  of 
Zarathushtra’s  essential  teaching  by  an  apotheosis 
of  the  pfrophet  himself.  In  language  and  thought 
alike  Ave  find  the  Rigveda  closely  paralleled  by  the 
Yashts,  and  even  more  closely  by  the  ‘Gatha  of 
Seven  Chapters’  (prose),  Avhich  is  actually  com- 
posed in  the  archaic  dialect  of  Zarathushtra’s  OAvn 
verse  Gathas.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  religious 
standpoint,  that,  if  Ave  omitted  one  line  (F?.  xlii.  2, 
Avhich  offers  adoration  to  Zarathushtra  and  Ahura 
in  a breath),  Ave  might  plausibly  argue  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  reform.  The  religion  resulting  Avould 
be  practically  identical  Avith  that  of  the  Rigveda, 
alloAvance  being  made  for  the  small  compass  of  the 
Gatha.  We  should  have  to  provide  only  for  some 
innovations  like  the  cult  of  Indra  on  the  Vedic 
side,  and  that  of  Mazda  and  the  Holy  Immortals 
{Amesha  Spenta,  noAv  first  collectively  named  ; see 
art.  Amesha  Spentas)  on  the  Iranian. 

3.  Leaving  the  reform  of  Zarathushtra  and  the 
dualism  of  the  Magi  to  be  described  in  special  artt., 
we  may  delineate  here  the  religion  professed  by  the 
Iranian  people  Avhen  Zarathushtra  arose.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (i.  131),  the  Persians  sacrificed  on 
mountain-tops  Co  Zeus,  ‘ calling  the  Avhole  vault  of 
the  sky  Zeus.’  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
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traveller  records  the  native  name,  *DiyauS,  iden- 
tical with  Vedic  Dyaus,  Zeils,  Dies(piter).^  ‘ They 
sacrifice  also,’  he  proceeds,  ‘ to  Sun,  Moon,  Earth, 
Fire,  Water,  and  Winds.’  All  six  divinities  belong 
to  the  circle  of  the  ‘ heavenly  ones,’  Indo-European 
*deivos,  whose  name  declares  them  of  the  company 
of  Dyeus,  ‘ Heaven’  or  ‘ Sky.’  While  the  name  of 
their  chief  is  not  certainly  found  outside  the  South 
Indo-European  tribes,  the  general  term  is  universal 
in  our  speech  area  from  India  to  the  British  Isles  ; 
the  ‘ heavenly  ones  ’ disputed  with  the  ancestor 
spirits  the  primacy  in  Indo-European  religion.  So 
far,  accordingly,  we  have  set  down  only  what  the 
Iranians  still  observed  of  a cultus  common  not  to 
the  Aryans  alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  our  fainily. 
We  may  add  that  they  kept  plentiful  traces  of 
the  primitive  ancestor  - worship  as  well  (see  art. 
Frava.SHI).  In  Iran  the  manes  were  wholly  bene- 
ficent, and  the  darker  side  of  the  tendance  of  the 
dead  separated  itself  entirely  from  association  with 
them.  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Osir.  46)  tells  us  of 
Magian  libations  to  ‘ Hades  and  Darkne.ss,’  offered 
in  a sunless  place  with  the  blood  of  a wolf ; and 
Herodotus  (vii.  114)  records  the  sacrifice  of  Ames- 
tris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  to  the  god  who  is  said  to  dwell 
beneath  the  earth,  when  she  buried  alive  fourteen 
children  of  high  rank.  Out  of  this  primitive  prac- 
tice arose  the  Mitliraist  offering,  DEO  ARIMANIO. 
From  the  pre-Aryan  period  also  may  have  come 
other  elements  of  Iranian  religion,  as  is  suggested 
especially  by  comparisons  with  Roman  divinities 
and  cultus. 

4.  Aryan  religion  has  by  the  side  of  the  ‘ heavenly 
ones’  (Skr.  devds,  Av.  daeva)  another  term,  asura 
(Av.  ahura),  which  in  Veda  and  Avesta,  as  A.  A. 
Macdonell  remarks  ( Vedic  Mythology,  Strassbtrrg, 
1897,  p.  7),  ‘is  applied  to  the  highest  gods,  who  in 
both  are  conceived  as  mighty  kings,  drawn  thiough 
the  air  in  their  war  chariots  by  swift  steeds,  and 
in  character  benevolent,  almost  entirely  free  from 
guile  and  immoral  traits.’  The  similarity  of  these 
attributes  to  those  given  in  the  Avesta  to  the 
Fravashis,  who  are  largely  manes,  suggests  the 
otherwise  probable  inference  that,  if  Aryan  *daiva 
meant  an  elemental  deity,  *asura  originally  meant 
a ‘hero’  in  the  Greek  sense.  This  tits  very  well 
the  etymological  connexion  traced  by  Schrader 
(EBE  ii.  15)  between  asura  and  the  Germanic 
anses,  ‘semidei.’  From  the  first,  then,  the  two 
divine  names  denoted  different  classes  of  gods, 
whose  ultimate  rivalry  was  assured.  The  rivalry 
started  largely,  we  may  conjecture,  in  conditions 
differing  with  social  status.  Rude  elemental  powers 
were  likely  to  be  popular  deities,  adored  by  uncul- 
tured nomads  who  could  not  understand  gods  of 
shadowy  and  abstract  character.  The  latter,  espe- 
cially if  connected  closely  with  the  manes,  would 
appeal  to  the  nobles,  prone  everywhere  to  reverence 
ancestors  from  the  very  fact  that  they  knew  who 
they  were,  and  therein  showed  their  superiority  to 
the  common  people.  In  some  aristocracy  of  East- 
ern Iran,  it  would  seem,  one  Almira  — or  r.ather 
* Asura,  for  the  weakening  of  the  s had  not  yet  set 
in — was  elevated  above  other  such  powers  by  the 
epithet  *Mazdds,  ‘wise,’  or  ‘wisdom.’  Closely 
linked  with  him  were  some  important  Sonder- 
gotter,  abstractions  of  the  same  type  as  the  Roman 
Salus  or  Fides,  and  equally  primitive  in  origin,  or 
presiding  over  departments  like  the  sacred  fire,  the 
cattle,  or  the  plant  world.  So  conspicuous  did  this 
cultus  become,  as  early  perhaps  as  the  15th  cent. 
B.C.,  that  Assyrians  borrowed  the  name  as  Assam 
MazdS,  which  is  found  in  a catalogne  of  divinities 
during  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal,  associated  with 
the  Seven  Igigi.  This  as.sociation  shows  that  the 
conceptions  were  thoroughly  assimilated,  and  with 
the  very  primitive  form  of  the  name  proves  that 
1 See  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  p.  391  f. 


the  date  of  its  annexation  by  the  Semites  was  cen 
turies  earlier  than  the  time  at  wliich  it  i-  actually 
found.  This  discovery  (for  wliich  see  F.  Hommel 
in  PSDA  xxi.  [1899]  1.S2)  makes  it  nece.ssary  to 
date  the  name  Ahura  Mazdrdi  long  before  the  days 
of  Zarathushtra.  The  Reformer,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  was  a member  of  the  aristocratic  caste 
which  worshipped  this  deity  as  ‘ god  of  the  Aryans,’ 
by  which  title  he  is  known  in  one  of  the  Behistan 
Inscriptions  (Elamitic  version,  iii.  77,  79).  ‘ Aiyans’ 
here  will  mean  simply  ‘nobles.’  The  religious  milieu 
already  sketched  will  account  excellentlj-  for  the 
first  hints  which  Zarathushtra  improved  so  as  to 
make  the  system  underlying  the  Gatha.s. 

5.  Meanwliile  the  masses  were  wor.'hijiping  the 
daivds,  like  their  cousins  who  had  migrated  into 
India.  Chief  among  them  was  the  Light-god  sar 

Mithra.  His  later  history,  in  Zoroa=.trian- 
ism  and  in  Mithraism  (gq.v.),  involves  us  in  some 
complex  problems  which  maybe  left  to  the  articles 
concerned.  According  to  A.  Meillet  (JA  X.  [1907] 
143  ff.),  this  Aryan  deity  originated  in  an  ethical 
conception,  that  of  the  ‘compact’  {midra,  which 
occurs  as  a common  noun  in  theGathas).  IMithra’s 
Vedic  companion,  Varuna,  is  [ilausibly  traced  to  a 
similar  origin,  his  name  being  compared  with  Skr. 
vrata,  ‘ ordinance,’ Av.  urvata,ureaiti,  ‘contract,’ 
and  urvaOa,  ‘friend.’  The  present  writer  thinks 
it  probable  that  two  independent  conceptions  have 
been  united,  perhaps  by  the  aid  of  jiopular  ety- 
mology, in  the  history  of  Mithra.  A possible 
connexion  with  the  ‘waters  that  are  above  the 
firmament,’  explaining  his  later  association  with 
the  non-Aryan  river-genius  Anfihita*  (q.v.),  may 
have  been  taken  over  at  a very  early  date  from  a 
Semitic  source  during  a pre-historic  contact.  In 
any  case,  Mithra  is  essentially  the  lirmament  in 
the  early  Iranian  period,  and  his  title  fiecririjs  (Plu- 
tarch, loc.  ciL)  suits  the  physical  conception  of  that 
which  lies  between  high  heaven  and  the  earth — the 
5ios  aidhp  of  gEschylus.  From  this  elemental  char- 
acter came  the  development  of  the  purely  solar 
divinity  who  is  at  the  centre  of  Mithraism.  The 
total  absence  of  Mithra  from  the  Gathas  suggests 
that  Zarathushtra  knew  him  only  on  this  elemental 
side.  When  he  returns  to  prominence  in  the  Yashts, 
he  is  conspicuously  ethical,  the  god  of  compacts, 
combining  the  splendour  of  a god  of  the  bright  sky 
with  the  functions  of  a Sondergott  of  human  inter- 
course in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  Dins 
Fidius.  Probably  the  elemental  and  the  ethical 
conceptions  predominated  in  diflerent  parts  of  Iran, 
and  the  fusion  seen  in  the  later  Avesta  represents 
a compromise. 

6.  The  cult  of  the  nature-powers  in  the  list  of 
Herodotus  (above,  § 3)  calls  for  little  further 
comment.  Sun  and  IMoon  are  objects  of  worship 
in  the  Vedas  and  (to  a limited  extent)  in  the  later 
Avesta.  For  the  popular  cultus  in  Iran,  Herodotus’s 
notices  of  what  he  saw  in  Persia  are  much  better 
evidence  than  the  Avesta.  (We  might  cite  one 
striking  proof  that  the  historian  got  his  information 
among  the  jieople  and  not  only  in  Court  circles — 
his  note  [iii.  67]  that  the  Magian  usurper,  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  ‘was  lamented  by  all  in  Asia  except  the 
Persians  themselves.’)  The  worship  of  Earth,  as 
spouse  of  the  Sky,  is  seen  in  the  Indian  coupling 
of  Dyaus  aud  Prthi^■i,  and  on  Iranian  soil  among 
the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  59).  The  Aryan  genius 
Aramati  (Vedic;  Av.  Armaiti,  scanned  as  a 
imadrisyllable)  has  the  Earth  as  her  province  in 
the  Avesta  from  the  lirst ; and  on  the  evidence  of 
the  commentator  Sayana  (on  Rigveda  vii.  xxxvi.  8, 
VIII.  xlii.  3)  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this  was  an 
Indian  (and  therefore  proto-Aryan)  association  (see 
Moulton,  jElrtr'7yXoroos^ri'««(A’/«,  pi.  10).  Primarily, 
she  is  a Sondergott  of  piety,  or  proper  tendance  of 

1 Of.  Moulton,  op.  oil.,  pp.  69,  238. 
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the  gods ; and  her  connexion  mth  the  Earth  is 
possibly  another  case  of  popular  etymology.  (The 
detachment  of  later  Avestan  thought  from  the 
primitive  Iranian  in  this  matter  may  be  noted  in 
the  fact  that  Armaiti  was  daughter,  not  spouse, 
of  the  supreme  deity.)  The  AVaters — which  term, 
except  among  the  probably  non-Aryan  Magi,  did 
not  include  the  Sea — received  adoration  in  Indian 
and  Iranian  tribes  alike.  So  did  Fire,  which  in 
Aryan  cultus  was  the  messenger  that  called  the 
daivas  to  come  down  to  the  sacrilice.  The  special 
sanctity  of  the  house-fire  was  inherited  by  the 
Iranians  from  Indo-European  antiquity  (cf . , f urtlier, 
art.  Fire).  The  Indian  tribes  lost  this  naturally 
when  they  migrated  into  the  tropics.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  later  Parsi  manifestations  of 
reverence  for  Earth,  Fire,  and  AVater  were  not 
Iranian,  but  due  to  the  Magi.  Burial  certainly, 
cremation  probably — among  tlie  Indian  folk,  from 
the  earliest  known  period — were  practised  without 
any  thouglit  of  outraging  a sacred  element.  Indeed, 
Zarathu.shtra  even  connected  the  future  resurrection 
with  the  committal  of  a body  to  the  divine  Earth- 
spirit(see  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianism,  p.  163  f.). 
For  the  cult  of  AVinds,  tire  later  Avesta  sufficiently 
endorses  Herodotus.  Chief  among  daivas  which 
the  Greek  writer  does  not  mention  is  Haoma  (Skr. 
Soma),  who  is  indeed  even  excluded  by  the  remark 
(Herod,  i.  132)  that  in  worship  the  Persians  ‘used 
no  libation.’  The  statement  is  conjecturally  ex- 
plained (Moulton,  op.  cit.  p.  72  f. ) in  connexion  with 
the  change  of  character  apparent  in  Haoma  when 
he  returns  in  the  later  Avesta  from  a very  palpable 
exile.  Zarathusbtra  himself  both  knew  and  banned 
him  as  an  ‘intoxicant’  bringing  ‘pollution’  (Ys. 
xlviii.  10) ; the  Gathas  have  his  fixed  epithet, 
though  not  his  name  (Es.  xxxii.  14).  He  was, 
therefore,  in  Gathic  times  still  what  he  was  in 
A^edic.  But  the  Haoma  of  the  later  Avesta  has  no 
such  traits : he  is  a magical  drink,  but  seemingly 
harmless.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  (unknown) 
plant  from  the  juice  of  whose  crushed  stalk  the 
Aryan  ‘ drink  or  immortality  ’ was  fermented — a 
literal  eau  de  vie — had  failed  the  Aryan  tribes  in 
their  migrations.  The  Haoma  in  the  country  of 
the  later  Avesta  would  thus  be  a substitute,  while 
in  Persia  no  substitute  for  the  lost  drink  was 
attempted  (see  further,  art.  Haoma).  Other 
presumable  members  of  the  primitive  Iranian 
pantheon  need  not  be  catalogued  here.  The  equa- 
tion vrtraghna  (^\a:.)-=v6redraghna  (later  Av.), 
‘assault-repelling,’  makes  a Sondergott  like  SUrj 
certain  for  the  Aryan  period.  Of  chthonian  cult 
we  have  spoken  already  (§  3) ; and  for  the  two 
strains  of  ancestor- worship  and  external  soul  that 
meet  in  the  Fravashis  of  the  later  Avesta  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  article  on  that  subject. 

7.  For  Iranian  worship  we  can  follow  the  locus 
classicus  in  Herodotus  as  closely  as  we  followed  its 
list  of  Iranian  divinities.  That  it  was  strictly 
aniconic  and  without  temples  (in  the  Greek  sense) 
is  certain  (cf.  Schrader’s  account  of  Indo-European 
shrines  in  EBE  ii.  44-47).  The  worship  of  the  Sky 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains  is  there  paralleled  with 
Greek  cults.  AVhen  the  Persians  laid  the  strips  of 
sacrificial  llesli  upon  a ‘ carpet  of  tender  grass  ’ 
(Skr.  barhis),  and  invited  the  gods  by  an  incanta- 
tion to  come  and  partake  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  the  food,  they  were  doing  what  their  Indian  kin 
did  in  Vedic  times.  Probably  tbe  Yashts  and 
Vendidrul  are  quite  primitive  in  the  stress  they 
lay  on  the  tendance  of  lire.  The  Skr.  word 
holar,  Gathic  zaotur,  accordiiig  to  C.  Bartholomae 
(Altiran.  Wbrterlmch,  Strassburg,  1907,  col.  10.53), 
combine.s  the  iileas  of  two  separate  roots,  one  seen 
in  Skr.  jvh6li  (xl'F),  ‘l>our,’  the  other  in  hdvate, 
‘invoke’ — the  latter  snjiplying  the  passive  par- 
ticiple that  gives  us  the  Germanic  word  ‘God.’ 


The  sacred  formula,  which  lies  behind  the  important 
equation  of  Skr.  brahman  and  Lat.  Jldmen  (orig. 
neuter),*  is  thus  included  with  the  libation  in  the 
name  of  the  conductor  of  the  rite.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  on  Iranian  soil  that  such  priests 
held  hereditary  office ; but  we  may  recall  the 
combinations  of  Schrader  to  prove  that  traditional 
lore  was  handed  down  in  certain  families.  The 
Magi  succeeded  to  these  sacerdotal  functions  in 
Persia,  largely  because  of  their  influence  over  the 
non-Aryan  population,  which  had  more  or  less 
perfunctorily  adopted  the  forms  of  Iranian  worship 
and  a few  features  of  Zarathushtra’s  reform  (on 
this  subject  see  art.  Magi). 

Literatoee. — For  evidence  in  favour  of  several  statements 
briefly  made  above  reference  may  be  made  to  J.  H.  Moulton, 
‘ Notes  on  Iranian  Ethnography,’  in  Essays  and  Studies  prssentei 
to  William  Ridgeway,  Cambridge,  1913,  to  his  Hibbert  Lectures 
on  Early  Zoroastrianism,  London,  1913,  and  in  small  compass 
to  the  ‘Cambridge  Manual  ’ on  Early  Religious  Poetry  oj Persia, 
Cambridge,  1911.  F.  Spiegel,  Die  arisehe  Periods,  Leipzig, 
1887,  reconstructs  features  of  the  Aryan  unity.  Cf.  also  O. 
Schrader,  Reallex.  derindogerm.  Altertumskunde,StTa,ssbnrv^ 
1901,  passim,  and  art.  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11-57 ; A. 
V.  W.  Jackson,  ‘Iran.  Religion,’  in  GIrP  ii.  [1904]  612 ff.  ; 
H.  Oldenberg,  Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894. 

James  Hope  Moulton. 

IRISH.— See  Celts. 

IROQUOIS. — The  name  ‘Iroquois’  was  given 
by  the  French  settlers  in  Canada  to  the  great  con- 
federation of  the  Five  Nations — -Mohawk,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  to  which  was 
added,  after  1726,  the  Tuscarora,  thus  making  the 
famous  Six  Nations.  The  most  advanced  of  all 
American  Indians  in  statecraft  and  political  organi- 
zation, they  were  the  leading  members  of  a lin- 
guistic family  which  ranged  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  (the  Saguenay  on  the  north  bank,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  south)  through  south 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  the  greater  part  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  north-eastern  half  of 
Ohio,  with  an  exclave  running  south-west  through 
portions  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Excepting  the  exclave, 
they  were  entirely  surrounded  by  Indians  of  Al- 
gonqiiian  stock.  The  name  ‘ Iroquois  ’ is  itself 
Algonquian — Irir-aJchoiw,  ‘real  adders’  (with  the 
French  termination  -ois). 

The  chief  Iroquoian  tribes  were  the  Huron  (g.v. ) ; 
the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  People  (the  ‘ Nation  du 
Petun  ’ of  the  Jesuit  Relations),  who  lived  in  Grey 
and  Simcoe  counties,  Ont.,  and  who  combined  with 
the  Huron  to  form  the  modem  AVyandot ; the 
Attiwendaronk,  or  Neutrals  (so  called  because 
they  took  no  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Huron 
and  the  Iroquois),  living  north  of  Lake  Erie ; the 
Conestoga,  along  the  Susquehanna  River ; the 
Erie,  or  Cat  Nation  (in  allusion  to  the  panther  or 
wild-cat),  south  of  the  Neutrals ; the  Tuscarora 
in  North  Carolina;  theNottowayin  South-East  Vir- 
ginia ; the  Meherrin,  along  the  river  of  that  name, 
on  the  border  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina; and  the  Cherokee  (g.v.). 

I.  Government.  — Iroquoian  government  was 
essentially  a congeries  of  clans,  each  composed  of 
a number  of  gentes  or  families,  which  might,  in 
turn,  consist  of  several  firesides.  The  family 
(Mohawk  ohwachira)  was  matriarchal,  its  mem- 
bers being  the  male  and  female  ofi'spring  of  a 
woman  and  her  female  descendants  in  the  female 
line,  together  with  such  persons  as  had  been 
adopted  into  the  ohwachira.  The  head  of  an 
ohwachira  was  usually  its  oldest  woman,  and  each 
of  its  members  possessed  the  right  of  inheritance 
from  deceased  fellow-members,  and  of  participa- 
tion in  its  councils.  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, ohivachiras,  either  actually  or  theoretically 
akin,  tended  to  coalesce,  in  wliich  case  certain 

> This  equation  is  not,  however,  undisputed  (see  A.  Walde, 
Lat.  etymolog.  Wdrterb.\  Heidelberg,  1910,  p.  298). 
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ohwachiras  gained  the  custody  of  the  titles  of  chief 
and  sub-chief,  and  the  married  women  could,  ac- 
cordingly, take  the  initial  steps  not  only  in  choos- 
ing, but  also  in  deposing,  a chief  or  sub-chief — in 
both  cases  subject  to  confirmation  and  installation 
(or  dejiosition)  by  the  tribal  council.  The  strong 
matriarchate  of  the  ohwachira  also  appears  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  land  of  a family  was  exclusively 
owned  by  women.*  Each  ohwachira  possessed  its 
O'nm  tutelary  deities  (pyaron  or  ochinagenda), 
normally  in  charge  of  certain  wise  women,  specific 
songs  and  rites,  the  right  to  certain  personal 
names,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  shared  in  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  inherent  in  membership 
in  the  tribe  as  a whole.  The  clans  were  to  the 
ohiuachiras  what  the  latter  were  to  the  firesides 
(families  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  except  that  they 
were  matriarchal  instead  of  patriarchal) ; and  the 
clans  were  combined,  in  analogous  fashion,  into 
phratries,  two  of  which  normally  constituted  a 
tribe.-  The  clans  composing  a phratry  were 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  cousins  (or 
progenitors)  to  the  other  phratry.  Consequently, 
marriage  within  a phratry  was  originally  forbidden, 
though  later  only  the  clans  were  exogamous.^ 

2.  Family  life  and  culture. — As  would  be  self- 
evident  in  a matriarchal  society,  the  power  of 
women  was  in  many  respects  paramount  over  men. 
Woman’s  right  to  land  and  her  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  chiefs  have  already  been  noted.  Being 
the  somce  of  life,  she  alone  could  independently 
adopt  an  alien  (a  man  could  do  this  only  with  the 
expressed  or  implied  consent  of  his  wife) ; she  had 
the  primary  right  to  decide  whether  a captive 
should  be  put  to  death  or  adopted  ; and  she  might 
even  forbid  her  sons  to  go  on  the  warpath.  Chief- 
tainesses  elected  by  the  women  provided  the  food 
for  festivals,  etc.,  watched  over  the  treasury,  and, 
when  of  extraordinary  ability,  might  even,  in  case 
of  need,  act  as  substitute  during  the  vacancy  of 
a male  chieftainship.  The  penalty  for  killing  a 
woman  was  double  that  for  the  murder  of  a man 
(see  art.  Blood-feud  [Primitive],  vol.  ii.  p.  722'’). 

Yet,  although  a son  belonged  to  his  mother’s 
clan,  a husband  retained  his  own  clan,  as  the 
wife  retained  hers.  Their  offspring  had,  therefore, 
a relation  to  both  clans  ; and  the  father’s  elan  gave 
the  son  his  tutelary  [oyaron),  supplied  a prisoner  or 
a scalp  if  he  fell  in  battle  or  was  murdered,  and 
performed  the  sepulchral  rites  in  case  of  death  in 
his  wife’s  clan. 

The  principle  of  adoption  (q.v.)  was  one  of  prime 
importance  in  Iroquoian  organization.  As  among 
the  Huron  (see  ERE,  vol.  vi.  ja.  883  f.),  a captive 
might  be  adopted  to  replace  a fallen  warrior,  and, 
as  Hewitt  points  out  [HAI  i.  15),  to  restore  the 
orenda  (on  which  see  below)  lost  by  the  clan 
through  the  death  of  its  member.  Not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  entire  tribes,  might  be  adopted.  This 
was  notably  the  case  when,  about  1726,  the  Tusca- 
rora  were  adopted  by  the  Five  Nations,  through 
the  successive  stages  of  infant,  boy,  youth,  man, 
assistant  to  the  official  women-cooks,  warrior,  and 
peer.  The  Tuscarora  were  Iroquoian  ; but  Algon- 
quins  (Leni-lenape  and  Nanticoke)  and  Siouans 
(Saponi  and  Tutelo)  were  also  adopted. 

The  general  character  of  the  Iroquoians  has  been 
described  in  art.  Huron  ; but  that  their  reputed 
savagery  was  not  inherent  in  the  race  is  shown  by 
the  gentleness  of  the  Tuscarora,  who  suffered  from 

1 Aa  in  so  many  other  cosmologies,  the  earth  was  female  to 
the  Iroquoians. 

2 Hewitt  holds  {HAI  ii.  816f.)  that  the  number  of  the  phratries 
was  based  on  the  dualism  of  natural  sex. 

s When,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  Cayuga  of 
Oneniote  became  greatly  diminished  through  war  with  the 
Huron,  they  sent  to  the  Mohawk  for  men  to  wed  their  women 
(W.  M.  Beauchamp,  HAI  in  128 ; for  another  explanation  see 
Hewitt,  ib.  123). 


the  whites  the  cruellest  wrongs,  perhaps  the  least  of 
which  was  the  constant  kidnapping  of  both  men 
and  women  into  slavery  (Hewitt,  HAI  ii.  843  ff.). 

The  Iroquoian  dwellings  were  the  famous  ‘ long 
houses,’  often  over  100  ft.  in  length,  and  corre- 
spondingly wide,  the  framework  being  of  poles, 
which  were  covered  with  bark  (as  was  also  the 
roof),  usually  of  the  elm.  Within,  each  fireside 
had  its  own  apartment,  curtained  off,  while  through 
the  centre  ran  a passage  for  general  use  (cf.  HAI 
i.  555,  ii.  61,  126,  128).*  Among  the  Tuscarora, 
however,  the  round  bark  lodge  was  in  use  {ib.  ii. 
851).  In  war,  body-armour  of  twined  wooden  rods 
or  slats  was  used  (W.  Hough,  in  Rep.  U.S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1893,  p.  648  f.),  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
Indian  weapons,  blow-guns  were  frequently  em- 
ployed, while,  at  least  among  the  Erie,  poisoned 
arrows  were  not  unknown. 

3.  Religion. — The  underlying  concept  of  Iro- 
quoian religion  is  orenda,  a term  which  has 
passed  into  the  vocabulary  of  comparative  religion. 
Orenda  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Polynesian 
concept  of  mana  (q.v.),  and  denotes 

‘ the  Active  force,  principle,  or  magpie  power  which  was  assumed 
by  the  inchoate  reasoning  of  primitive  man  to  be  inherent  in 
every  body  and  being  of  nature  and  in  every  personified  attri- 
bute, property,  or  activity,  belonging  to  each  of  these  and  con- 
ceived to  be  the  active  cause  or  force,  or  dynamic  energy, 
involved  in  every  operation  or  phenomenon  of  nature,  in  any 
manner  affecting  or  controlling  the  welfare  of  man.  This  hypo- 
thetic principle  was  conceived  to  be  immaterial,  occult,  im- 
personal, mysterious  in  mode  of  action,  limited  in  function  and 
efficiency,  and  not  at  all  omnipotent,  local  and  not  omnipresent, 
and  ever  embodied  or  immanent  in  some  object,  although  it 
was  believed  that  it  could  be  transferred,  attracted,  acquired, 
increased,  suppressed,  or  enthralled  by  the  orenda  of  occult 
ritualistic  formulas  endowed  with  more  potency*  (Hewitt, 
HAI  ii.  147). 

The  object  of  sacrifice  is  to  secure  the  exercise,  in 
behalf  of  the  sacrificer,  of  the  orenda  possessed  by 
worshipful  beings ; and  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  simply  contests  between  ditterent  orenda. 
Orenda  may  be  beneficent  or  maleficent ; the  beings 
who  use  orenda  for  injurious  ends  are  called  otkon. 
The  chief  defence  of  the  individual  against  the 
otkon  is  the  oyaron,  or  tutelaries,  which  were  also 
possessed  by  tribes,  clans,  and  families.  Tlie 
normal  mode  of  acquiring  one’s  oyaron  is  detailed 
in  art.  COMMUNION  WITH  Deity  (American).  Like 
the  orenda,  the  oyaron  differed  in  potency  and  in 
character.  Those  possessed  of  powerful  and  benefi- 
cent oyaron,  and  hence  controlling  similar  orenda, 
were  the  wise  men  and  beneficent  magicians,  whose 
oyarow-revealed  knowledge  enabled  them  to  fore- 
tell the  future,  divine  remedies  for  disease,  interpret 
dreams,  and,  if  sufficiently  potent,  overcome  evil 
orenda,  otkon,  and  oyaron.  Those  whose  oyaron 
were  malignant  were  the  evil  wizards,  who  bore 
the  significant  name  agotkon  or  hohnatkon  (‘  he  is 
an  otkon’),  whereas  the  benignant  type  was  aren- 
diouanen  (‘his  orenda  is  powerful’),  sdiotkatta 
(Huron,  ‘ one  who  examines  another  by  seeing’),  etc. 
The  good  will  of  the  oyaron  must  be  retained  by 
feasts  and  sacrifices  to  keep  it  in  health  and 
strength,  or  it  would  turn  against  its  possessor  ; 
neither  could  its  dictates,  as  revealed  in  dreams, 
be  denied  without  most  serious  consequences  (for 
details  see  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  885  f.).  If  the  object 
manifested  as  the  oyaron  was  an  animal,  its  pos- 
sessor’s life  was  conditioned  by  that  of  the  living 
creature  in  question  ; but  in  any  case  the  material 
creature  or  object  was  not  the  oyaron  itself,  but 
merely 

‘ its  embodiment,  the  symboi  or  outward  sign  of  the  union 
subsisting  between  the  soul  and  its  tutelary  or  guardian  genius, 
through  the  guidance  and  potency  of  which  the  soul  must  know 
and  do  everything  ’ (Hewitt,  HAI  ii.  178). 


1 A ‘ council-house  ’ of  the  Iroquois  is  preserved  at  Portage, 
N.Y. , hut,  if  genuine,  is  a very  recent  development,  being  simply 
a log-cabin.  A similar  dilapidated  structure  e.xists  at  Conesus, 
N.Y.,  and  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  home  of  an  Indian  family 
at  the  time  of  Sullivan’s  destructive  invasion  in  1779. 
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The  personal  oyaron  was  carefully  carried  by 
warriors,  and  thus  served  as  a fetish.  A symbol 
or  representation  of  it  was  made  by  the  father’s 
clan  at  the  New  Year  ceremony  after  the  dream  of 
the  youth  who  was  to  bear  it  had  been  proi)erly 
interpreted.  In  tlie  oyarow-concept  lies  at  least 
one  of  the  bases  of  totemism  (q.v.). 

The  chief  deities  of  the  Iroquois  were  Teharon- 
hiawagon  and  Tawiskaron.  Tliey  were  twins,  and 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  one  being  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  life  and  the  other  the  deadly 
winter  god.  They  were  not,  however,  gods  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  ‘ man-beings  ’ (ohgwe), 
and  their  origin  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
cosmologic  myth  of  the  Iroquois. 

According  to  this  cosmology,  there  were  three  cosmic  periods. 
In  the  first  a race  of  man-beings — i.e.  superior  to  man  in  every 
way,  and  uncreated  and  eternal,  but  in  life  and  customs  entirely 
like  the  men  of  earth — dwelt  on  the  farther  side  of  the  visible 
sky.  In  course  of  time  one  of  these  man-beings  died  (an  event 
hithei-to  unknown),  and  his  posthumous  daughter,  Awfin'ha'i' 
(‘  mature  [fertile]  flowers  or  earth  ’),  continuing  to  converse  with 
her  dead  father,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  lodge  of  her  future 
husband,  the  chief  Haon'hw6ndjiawii’gr(‘  he  holds  the  earth  ’). 
After  performing  an  impossible  task,  her  husband  directed  her 
to  return  home,  speaking  to  no  one  who  might  address  her,  even 
as  she  had  been  silent  on  her  way  to  him.  At  the  bidding  of  her 
father,  she  went  back  to  her  husband’s  lodge.  On  her  first  visit 
she  had  become  pregnant  from  IIao'‘'hw6udiiawa,’gi'’3  breath, 
but,  not  knowing  this,  he  suspected  herfldelity.  Shegave  birth 
to  a daughter,  GaSnde'son'k  (‘gusts  of  wind’).  Later,  her  hus- 
band fell  ill  of  vexation,  and,  as  a result  of  his  dream-feast,  the 
great  tree  (the  only  source  of  light  at  that  time)  beside  his  lodge 
was  uprooted,  leaving  a vast  abyss.  Through  this  he  thrust  his 
wife,  who  fell  toward  the  world,  at  that  time  only  water.  Earth 
was  brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  by  the  musk-rat  and 
other  animals  and  placed  on  the  back  of  the  Great  Turtle,  and 
water-fowl  broke  the  tall  of  Awgn'hal'.  Her  daughter,  who  had 
been  re-incorporated  with  her  during  the  fall,  was  re-born.  In 
like  manner.  Corn,  Tobacco,  Deer,  Beaver,  and  other  man-beings 
transferred  their  kind  to  earth.  GaSnde'so“'k  became  pregnant 
by  a man-being,  wlio  passed  two  arrows  (one  flint-pointed)  over 
her  body,  and  was  delivered  of  twins,  one — Teharonhiawagon — 
being  born  in  the  normal  way,  and  the  other — Tawiskaron — 
coming  through  his  mother’s  armpit  and  killing  her.  After  the 
twins  grew  up,  the  benevolent  plans  of  Teharonhiawagon, 
counselled  by  his  father,  who  had  recovered  and  had  set  the 
tree  back  in  place,  were  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  his 
grandmother,  who  created  the  sun  from  Gaende'soa'k's  head, 
her  body  becoming  the  moon ; but  they  were  fixed  in  position, 
and  began  to  move  only  through  Teharonhiawagon  and  his 
allies,  the  motive  of  AwS'‘'hai'’s  anger  being  Tawiskaron’s  false 
charge  that  Teharonhiawagon  had  killed  his  mother  at  his  birth. 
Teharonhiawagon  created  all  things  for  men,  and  each  thing 
Tawiskaron  and  his  grandmother  sought  to  mar.  Thus  they 
imprisoned  the  beasts  in  a cave,  and,  though  Teharonhiawagon 
released  nearly  all,  some  were  re-imprisoned  and  became  otkon. 
Only  after  all  this  did  Teharonhiawagon  form  human  beings. l 

Among  the  most  beneficent  exploits  of  Teharonhiawagon  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind  were  his  victory  in  the  game  of  bowl  and 
plum-pit  (for  which  see  S.  Gulin,  ZiRBEW  [1907],  p.  105  ff.),  by 
which  he  won  the  government  over  all  living  things,  and  his 
conquest  of  the  deformed  Hadu’i’,  the  man-being  of  disease  and 
death,  who,  to  save  his  life,  promised  to  cure  the  diseases  arising 
from  his  infection  of  the  earth,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  society  of 
Mask-faces  who,  at  the  New  Year  ceremony,  endeavour  to 
exorcize  and  expel  disease  and  death  (see  W.  H.  Dali,  inS  KBEW 
[1884],  p.  144  f.). 

Among  the  other  divine  man  - beings  were 
Gafinde’s  (wind),  Hodonni’a'  (Aurora  Borealsi), 
Hadawinetha’  (fire  dragon  of  storm),  Hi’no**’ (thun- 
der), Daga'shwine'da’  (spring  wind),  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  man-beings  of  living  creatures  of  every  kind. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a war-god  Aireskoi 
(M.oha.w'k Aregwe»s'gwa,  ‘master  of  war’),towhom 
the  Mohawk  offered  human  sacrifice  (cf.  alsoEBE, 
vol.  vi.  p.  884  f. ).  Prisoners  of  war,  after  being 
tortured  to  death,  were  eaten,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  Huron  and  other  Iroquoians,  and  especially 
by  the  Mohawk,  whose  name  (cognate  with  Narra- 
gansett  MohowaiiucJc,  ‘ they  eat  [animate]  things  ’) 
exju’essly  implies  cannibalism,  though  tliey  termed 
themselves  Kuniengehaga,  ‘people  of  the  Hint 
place.’ 

In  addition  to  human  sacrifices,  which  might 
also  be  offered  in  honour  of  the  dead — as  when 
the  Onondaga  Aharihon  .sacrificed  forty  men  to 

1 Huron  cosmology  presents  a general  similarity.  For  an 
early  account  of  it  see  J.  de  Br^beuf,  in  P.  Le  Jeune,  Jes.  B.d. 
X.  127-129. 


show  his  esteem  for  his  brother — many  other  forms 
were  practised.  If  war  was  unsuccessful,  the 
Mohawk  offered  a bear  to  the  war-god  ; but  the 
most  characteristic  Iroquoiaii  sacrifice  was  that  of 
the  white  dog,  ivhich  was  the  centre  of  an  elaborate 
ritual  performed  at  the  New  Year  (late  in  January 
or  early  in  February). 

The  object  of  the  whole  rite  is  to  fulfil  the  dream-desire  of 
Teharonhiawagon,  and  thus  to  recruit  his  vigour,  that  he  may 
prove  victorious  over  Tawiskaron,  the  god  of  winter.'  Before 
the  sacrifice  proper,  all  old  fires  must  be  removed  and  the  new 
fire  must  be  lighted;  next  comes  the  ‘asperging  with  ashes’ 
(Huron  aoutaenhrohi ; cf.  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  885),  when  all  pass 
through  the  fire  to  escape  fevers  and  other  maladies  produced 
by  the  fire-god.  After  the  fire-rites,  which  occupy  three  days, 
comes  the  dream-rite  (mistakenly  described  in  the  Jes.  Rel. 
under  the  name  ononharoia  [see  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  886^]),  involv- 
ing a number  of  minor  rites  (summarized  by  Hewitt,  HAI  ii. 
942  f.),  and  also  taking  three  days.  The  next  rite  is  the  strang- 
ling of  a white  dog  (formerly  partially  burned  and  eaten),  which 
is  dressed,  adorned,  and  painted  to  represent  Teharonhiawagon, 
and,  placed  standing  on  the  song  bend),  is  addressed  with 
prayer  and  sacrifice  of  tobacco.  The  man-being  Teliaronhia- 
wagon  accepts  the  victim  and  the  tobacco,  but  rejects  a proffered 
bow  and  arrow.  Thus  the  dream-desire  of  Teharonhiawagon  is 
satisfied.  The  four  or  five  days  following  are  taken  up  by  the 
great  Feather  and  Drum  dances,  the  Personal  clan  chant,  and 
Great  Wager  (ceremonial  game  of  plum-pits).- 

The  other  great  Iroquoian  festivals  are  the  tapping 
of  the  maple  tree,  maple-gathering,  maize-planting, 
strawberry-gathering,  bean-gathering,  green-maize 
feast,  and  maize-gathering.  At  the  more  important 
of  these — White  Dog,  maize-planting,  green-maize, 
and  maize-gathering — confession  of  sins  is  one  of 
the  chief  rites ; and  all  festivals  are  accompanied 
by  ceremonial  games  and  dances. 

Belief  in  immortality  was  strong  among  all 
Iroquoian  peoples  (cf.  ERE,  vol.  vi.  p.  886'’) ; and 
they  attributed  to  animals  the  same  intelligence 
as  to  men,  so  that  in  hunting  they  killed  all  game 
that  they  could  find,  lest  the  survivors  should 
warn  their  fellows  that  they  were  being  pursued. 
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Voyages,  new  ed.,  Glasgow,  1903-05,  viii.  31911.,  and  W. 
Strachey,  Hist,  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia  (Hakluyt 
Soc.  Publications,  vi.,  London,  1849),  for  the  Nottoway;  J. 
Smith,  Generali  Hist,  of  Virginia,  etc.,  London,  1624  (new 
ed.,  Glasgow,  1907);  G.  Alsop,  ‘Character  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland,’  in  W.  Gowans,  Bihl.  Americana,  v..  New  York, 
1869,  and  Strachey,  op.  cit.,  for  the  Susquehanna  ; J.  Lawson, 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  London,  1714,  for  the  Tuscarora  and  Meherrin. 
For  the  totemistic  organization  of  the  Iroquois  see  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  iii.  3-29.  For  literature 
on  the  Iroquoian  dialects  see  J.  C.  Pilling,  Bibliography  of  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Washington,  1888  ( = Buff.  6 BE). 

Louis  H.  Gray. 

IRVING  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH.— I.  Life  of  Irving. — Edward 
Irving  was  born  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  4th  Aug. 
1792.  His  father,  Gavin,  was  a tanner  of  mode- 

1 The  Iroquoian  man-beings  were  subject  to  destiny,  and,  as 
was  the  case  in  Egypt,  the  divine  stood  in  need  of  human  aid 
(J.  G.  Muller,  Gcsch.  der  amerikan.  Xlrreligioncn'^,  Basel,  1867, 
p.  148  f.  ; Hewitt,  HAI  ii.  939  f.). 

2 The  White  Dog  Sacrifice  is  of  the  scapegoat  type  (J.  G. 
Frazer,  The  Scapegoat,  London,  1913,  pp.  209 f.,  233). 
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rate  substance  and  local  influence ; his  mother, 
Mary  Lowtlier,  came  of  a family  of  ‘ bonnet  lairds  ’ 
in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Dornock.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Established  Church,  which  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  was  much  influenced  by  traditions  of 
the  Covenanters.  His  education  was  received  at 
the  Academy  of  his  native  town  under  Adam 
Hope,  who  also  became  schoolmaster  to  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
matriculated  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  gave  no 
early  promise  of  his  subsequent  career  ; at  school 
his  only  distinction  was  that  of  an  athlete.  At 
the  University  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1809,  and, 
still  undistinguished,  entered  the  Divinity  Hall. 
Thereafter  he  followed  the  usual  course  prepara- 
tory to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
supporting  himself  meanwhile  by  teaching  in  the 
Mathematical  School  recently  established  in  Had- 
dington. With  this  work  he  combined  the  func- 
tion of  private  tutor  to  the  daughter  of  a medical 
practitioner  in  the  town,  Jane  Welsh,  the  future 
wife  of  his  friend  Carlyle.  Two  years  later,  whUe 
his  University  studies  were  still  incomplete,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  another  new 
Academy  at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire.  In  1815  he 
became  a Probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
being  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Kirkcaldy,  and  for  the  next  three  years  combined 
this  new  office  with  the  work  of  his  school.  In 
1818  he  resigned  his  mastership  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  until,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Thomas 
Chalmers  (q.v.)  at  St.  John’s,  Glasgow.  The  fame 
of  the  latter  was  too  great,  and  Irving’s  genius 
was  too  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  his  chief, 
to  allow  much  scope  to  the  younger  man,  and  his 
work  during  the  next  two  years,  though  dis- 
charged with  uninterrupted  loyalty  and  sufficient 
credit,  was  not  such  as  to  command  the  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  either  of  the  minister  or  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  John’s,  or  to  attract  the  notice 
of  those  who  could  further  his  interests.  But  his 
position  as  assistant  to  Chalmers  was  prominent 
enough  to  bring  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
Caledonian  Church  in  Hatton  Garden,  London,  a 
struggling  outpost  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
pastorate  of  which  had  little  to  commend  it  to  an  am- 
bitious man.  In  1822,  Irving  was  appointed  to  this 
charge,  and  at  last  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  re- 
ceived ordination  from  his  native  Presbytery  at 
Annan. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  his  popularity  was 
assured.  The  incident  usually  associated  with 
the  sudden  outburst  of  the  new  preacher  upon  the 
big  world  of  London  was  the  visit  of  Canning  to 
the  National  Scots  Church  at  the  instance  of  his 
colleague.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  a subse- 
quent speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  statesman  alluded  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  sermon  then  heard.  From  this 
moment  Irving  was  provided  with  the  opportunity 
best  suited  to  his  genius,  and  his  permanent 
congregation,  as  it  was  swelled  by  the  numbers 
drawn  from  every  religious  communion,  not  least 
from  the  Church  of  England,  gradually  lost  its 
peculiarly  Scottish  complexion  and  took  on  the 
characteristics  of  its  leader’s  expanding  thought 
and  feeling.  In  1823,  Irving  issued  his  first  publi- 
cations, both  of  which  were  based  on  his  pulpit 
discourses,  and  quickly  passed  through  several 
editions.  The  Orations  were  at  once  recognized 
as  affording  examples  of  a new  type  of  religious 
address  (the  title  itself  was  ambitious,  though 
justified  by  tbe  contents),  and  exhibit  the  claim 
and  intention  of  the  author  to  present  divine  truth 
to  the  public  mind  in  a form  alike  more  compre- 
hensive and  more  vital  than  the  conventional 
echoes  of  a narrow  and  moribund  evangelicalism 


to  which  the  ear  of  the  church-goer  had  become 
accustomed.  The  Argument  for  Judgment  to  come 
foreshadows  that  prophetical  teaching  which,  to- 
gether with  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  con- 
stitutes the  popular  conception  of  Irvingism. 
This  was  followed  in  two  years  by  Babylon  and 
Infidelity  Foredoomed  of  God,  a survey  of  con- 
temporary histoi-y  in  the  light  of  that  millennial 
principle  of  interpreting  Daniel  and  the  Revelation 
which  had  begun  to  be  revived  among  Protestant 
Christians  in  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  cent., 
and  of  which  Irving’s  mind  proved  readily  recep- 
tive. Another  influence,  which  approached  him 
from  a difi'erent  quarter,  was  that  of  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, to  whom  he  had  been  personally  introduced 
in  1823. 

The  year  1826  is  important  as  that  of  the  first  of 
the  Conferences  held  at  Albury  Park,  Surrey,  by 
invitation  of  Henry  Drummond,  M.P.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Hugh  MacNeil,  rector  of  the  parish 
and  subsequently  dean  of  Kipon.  Drummond  had 
already  been  brought  into  contact  with  Irving, 
and,  knowing  his  attitude  towards  the  study  of 
the  prophets,  ofi'ered  him  a seat  at  the  Conference, 
in  which  his  eminence  soon  gave  him  a leading 
place.  As  will  be  apparent,  the  Albury  Confer- 
ences were  not  the  product  of  Irving’s  ministry,  nor 
was  his  London  congregation  directly  concerned 
in  them,  though  Drummond,  by  whom  they  were 
organized,  afterwards  became  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  body  associated  with  his  name.  The 
movement  represented  by  them  is  still  active  in 
evangelical  circles,  and  in  Irvingism  it  became 
a formative  principle.  The  Morning  Watch,  a 
periodical  inaugurated  by  the  Conference,  virtu- 
ally became,  before  its  discontinuance  in  1833,  the 
organ  of  the  new  community. 

In  1827  the  church  in  Regent  Square  was 
opened  to  accommodate  the  crowds  for  which  the 
small  chapel  in  Hatton  Garden  was  totally  inade- 
quate. The  building  still  stands,  but  no  longer 
as  the  National  Scots  Church.  The  congregation, 
which  continued  to  use  it  after  Irving’s  extrusion, 
became  identified  in  1843  with  the  party  of  the 
Scottish  Disruption,  and  is  now  in  communion 
with  the  English  Presbyterians.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Irving  became  acquainted  with  John 
McLeod  Campbell  of  Row,  who  was  beginning  to 
re-state  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  on  lines 
similar  to  those  which  governed  his  own  theory 
of  the  Incarnation.  This  was  developed  in  three 
volumes  of  sermons  and  a book  on  the  Last  Days, 
published  in  1828.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say 
that  the  alleged  heresies  for  which  the  two  men 
were  severally  deposed  from  the  ministry  had  a 
single  source  in  the  mind  of  either.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  as  parallel  developments  of  a com- 
mon tendency.  It  is  significant  that  the  General 
Assembly  (1831)  which  condemned  Campbell  di- 
rected that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Irving  to 
exercise  his  ministry  in  Scotland  should  be  met  by 
the  Presbytery  concerned  with  an  inquiry  into  his 
writings  on  the  Incarnation.  It  was  the  sermons 
published  in  1828  that  contained  the  statements 
which  first  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  asserted  the  sinfulness  of  Christ’s  humanity. 
Action  had  actually  been  taken  the  previous  year 
(1830)  by  the  Presbytery  of  London,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  Irving  escaped  only  by  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  claiming  exemption  from 
their  jurisdiction,  alleging  that  the  trust-deeds  of 
the  National  Scots  Church  required  their  minister 
to  be  ordained  by  a Presbytery  in  Scotland.  His 
position,  though  anarchical,  was  practically  ten- 
able, because  he  was  unanimously  upheld  by  his 
own  Kirk  Session,  who  in  a few  months  were  them- 
selves to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  same  Presby- 
tery, when  on  a grave  matter  of  Church  discipline 
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they  found  themselves  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
the  pastor  whose  orthodoxy  they  had  stoutly 
maintained. 

Meanwhile  events  had  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
destined  to  precipitate  the  crisis  which  in  a few 
years  severed  Irving  from  the  communion  of  his 
native  Church.  An  old  friendship  existed  between 
himself  and  Robert  Story,  minister  of  Roseneath, 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  brought  him 
to  preach  on  the  Gareloch.  Here  he  met  Alexander 
Scott,  who,  coming  to  London  in  the  first  instance 
as  Irving’s  assistant,  received  a call  to  the  Scots 
congregation  at  Woolwich,  and  was  in  consequence 
involved  before  the  London  Presbytery  in  a charge 
of  heretical  teaching  concerning  our  Lord’s  human 
nature.  Sharing  Irving’s  view  of  the  Incarnation, 
he  insisted  that  the  exceptional  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
manifested  in  the  Apostolic  Chm'ch,  were  a perma- 
nent endowment  of  tlie  Body  of  Christ,  restrained 
only  by  the  faithlessness  of  later  Christians.  This 
teaching  he  disseminated,  among  other  places,  in 
his  old  home  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  At  Perni- 
carry  Farm,  in  Campbell’s  parish  of  Row,  lived 
Mary  Campbell,  a young  woman  of  exceptional 
piety  and  unusual  personality,  who  in  1830,  while 
apparently  a hopeless  invalid,  became  the  subject 
of  spiritual  manifestations  which  her  friends 
claimed  as  a reappearance  of  the  tongmes  spoken 
of  in  the  NT.  Shortly  afterwards  the  ‘ power,’  as 
it  came  to  be  called,  visited  a shipbuilding  family 
at  Port  Glasgow.  James  and  Margaret  Mac- 
donald, brother  and  sister,  spoke  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  the  latter  was  raised  from  sickness  at 
the  word  of  the  former.  James  then  proceeded  to 
inform  Mary  Campbell  by  letter  of  wnat  had  oc- 
curred, exhorting  her  to  a similar  act  of  faith, 
whereupon  she  too  rose  from  her  bed,  apparently 
fully  restored  to  health.  From  that  time  she  con- 
tinued, like  Margaret  Macdonald,  to  speak  with 
tongues,  Avith  which  was  associated  what  Avas 
claimed  as  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  married, 
and  became  a familiar  figure  among  the  friends  of 
the  neAv  movement  as  Mrs.  Caird.  A sympathetic 
but  not  unquestioning  account  of  these  proceed- 
ings has  been  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Robert 
Story,  published  (Cambridge,  1862)  by  his  son 
Herbert,  sometime  Principal  of  GlasgoAV  Univer- 
sity. Wide-spread  interest  in  the  phenomena  arose 
throughout  Scotland.  They  were  investigated  by 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  who  appears  to  have 
acknoAvledged  their  genuineness.  No  money  Avas 
made  out  of  them,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  im- 
posture. They  may,  perhaps,  be  classed  and 
judged  Avith  similar  manifestations  in  other  parts 
of  Christendom.  Irving,  predisposed  alike  by 
character  and  antecedents,  at  once  accepted  them 
as  a baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Fire. 

In  1831  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  prophecy  ap- 
peared, it  was  believed,  in  ansAver  to  fervent  prayer, 
among  the  members  of  Irving’s  congregation.  The 
gift  of  healing  Avas  also  claimed,  and  an  attitude 
toAvards  disease,  strikingly  allied  to  that  Avhich 
in  later  times  has  become  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  began  to  be  assumed  by  ‘ the  spiritual.’ 
But,  if  disease  Avas  spoken  of  among  them  as  sin, 
it  Avas  because  the  Spirit  must  uphold  and  conse- 
crate, not  negate  and  annihilate,  the  flesh.  It  Avas, 
hoAvever,  the  two  former  gifts  that  exercised  a 
determining  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Irving 
and  his  people,  by  being  ‘called  into  the  church.’ 
Irving  claimed  to  have  ‘tried  the  spirits’  of  the 
jirophets,  in  right  of  his  ministerial  commission  as 
angel  or  pastor,  and,  finding  them  to  be  true  spirits, 
made  provision  for  the  exercise  of  their  function 
in  the  Scots  Church.  This  involved  scenes  of  ex- 
citement, Avhich,  as  rumour  SAviftly  spread  and 
curious  croAvds  assembled,  degenerated  into  un- 
seemly confusion.  Remonstrance  proved  unavail- 


ing, and,  acting  on  legal  advice,  the  trustees,  Avho 
as  members  of  the  Kirk  Session  had  supported 
Irving  in  his  repudiation  of  the  Loudon  Presby- 
tery, noAV  appealed  to  it  under  the  trust-deed  of 
the  Regent  Square  Church.  The  facts  Avere  undis- 
puted. The  case  really  turned  upon  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  plenary  inspiration  claimed  by  the 
‘gifted,’ but  implicitly  rejected  alike  by  the  pro- 
secuting trustees  and  the  Presbytery.  The  vieAv 
of  the  latter  Avas  unexpectedly  strengthened  by 
the  repudiation  of  their  former  testimony  on  the 
part  of  one  or  two  of  the  prophets — notably  Robert 
Baxter,  Avho  subsequently  published  his  retracta- 
tion in  a Narrative  of  Facts  (Loudon,  1833). 
But  Irving,  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
prophets,  Avomen  as  Avell  as  men,  maintained  his 
conviction,  and  his  defence  became  an  arraign- 
ment of  his  judges.  The  result,  hoAvever,  was 
never  really  doubtful.  Such  evidence  as  they 
could  offer  Avas,  from  the  point  of  vieAv  of  the 
court,  mere  opinion  ; and  no  tribunal  to  Avhich  the 
matter  could  conceivably  have  been  submitted 
could  have  decided  that  an  offence  had  not  been 
committed  against  the  recognized  order  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  by  direction  of  the  Presby- 
tery, the  doors  Avere  locked  against  the  minister 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  miscellaneous  congre- 
gation, Avhich  ultimately  found  shelter  in  NeAvman 
Street.  These  proceedings  reAuved  the  charge  of 
heresy  which  had  already  been  levelled  at  Irving, 
and  in  1833  he  Avas  formally  indicted  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Annan,  Avhich  had  ordained  him, 
and  Avliich  now  deposed  him.  Though  Irving  con- 
sented to  defend  his  teaching  before  the  Presby- 
tery, he  never  appealed  against  the  judgment,  and 
accordingly  in  this  year  he  passed  out  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

2.  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church. — Hence- 
forAvard  the  personality  of  Irving  ceases  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  tne  movement,  Avhich  had 
already  begun  to  crystallize  into  a religious  society 
having  little  affinity  Avith  the  Presbyterianism 
amid  Avhich  it  took  its  rise.  Though  a congrega- 
tion of  several  hundred  members  or  communicants, 
together  Avith  an  indefinite  number  of  adherents, 
migrated  Avith  their  pastor  from  Regent  Square, 
the  minority  that  remained  Avere  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Avho  had  called  him  to  London 
ten  years  before.  The  more  influential  members 
of  Avhat  must  now  be  called  the  ncAv  body  Avere 
men  and  Avomen  coUected  from  various  quarters 
Avho  had  found  in  Irving  a rallying  point  for 
association  on  the  basis  of  millennial  expectation 
and  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts.  From  the 
moment  that  Irving  acknoAvledged  the  utterances 
of  the  prophets  as  the  authoritative  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  his  function  toAvards  the  society  practically 
ceased.  Making  no  claim  to  exceptional  endow- 
ments on  his  OAATi  behalf,  he  became  a follower 
rather  than  a leader.  The  neAV  authority,  Avhich 
had  begun  to  emerge  in  the  person  of  tAvo  apostles, 
Avho  had  been  appointed  by  prophecy,  already 
claimed  his  submission.  An  alleged  prophecy 
declared  that,  the  Church  of  Scotland  having 
AvithdraAvn  his  commission,  his  position  as  pastor 
or  angel  of  the  congregation  must  remain  in  abey- 
ance unless  duly  restored  by  the  Spirit.  When  at 
length  the  prophetic  voice  proclaimed  his  reinstate- 
ment, he  Avas  alloAved  to  resume  his  office  only  by 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  new  apostolate. 
Soon  afterAvards  another  prophetic  utterance  sent 
him  on  a mission  to  Scotland,  and,  reaching  Glas- 
gOAv  after  a circuitous  journey  through  England 
and  Wales,  he  died  in  that  city  on  7th  December 
1834,  and  Avas  buried  in  the  ciypt  of  its  ancient 
cathedral. 

The  religious  society  thus  brought  into  being 
still  exists,  but  it  has  had  little  or  no  public 
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history.  Popularly  called  Irvingite,  a name  only 
partially  justilied  by  facts,  it  is  officially  styled  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  due,  not  to  arrogant  assumption  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  but  to  the  mistake  of  a census  clerk, 
who  abstracted  it  from  a return,  in  which  a London 
householder  had  described  himself  as  belonging  to 
a ‘ congregation  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  worshipping  in  Newman  Street.’  Its 
organization  was  practically  completed  when  the 
college  of  apostles  was  increased  from  two  to 
twelve  in  obedience  to  a prophetic  message.  Pro- 
phets and  evangelists  being  already  in  existence, 
the  fourfold  ministry  was  completed  by  the  ordina- 
tion of  pastors  and  teachers — a local  priesthood — 
consisting,  in  the  case  of  each  congregation,  of  the 
bishop  or  angel  (cf.  the  ‘ angels  of  the  churches  ’ in 
the  Apocalypse),  or  chief  pastor,  with  the  elders 
and  deacons.  The  meetingmlace  in  Newman  Street 
has  been  replaced  by  a fine  Gothic  Church  in  Gordon 
Square,  and  there  are  churches  in  Edinburgh  and 
other  large  cities,  as  well  as  at  Albury.  Outside 
Britain  and  Germany  its  extension  has  been  limited. 
Its  forms  of  worship  have  been  assimilated  to  those 
of  ancient  Christendom,  and  its  ritual  is  elaborate. 
It  possesses  a liturgy  constructed  for  the  most 
part  on  Eastern  models.  These  changes,  which  were 
speedily  introduced,  may  be  traced  partly  to  the 
study  of  the  Apocalypse,  partly  to  the  eclecticism 
of  its  members.  Its  ministry  has  never  been  pro- 
fessional, being  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
persons  engaged  in  ordinary  occupations.  Many  of 
its  members  were,  and  still  are,  actively  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  and  as  individuals  take  a prominent 
part  in  works  of  general  utility  and  philanthropy. 
But  in  its  corporate  capacity  the  community  has 
lived  apart,  and,  except  for  the  sensation  caused  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  ‘ gifts,’  has  neither  courted  nor 
received  a place  in  popular  consideration.  This  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  theory  of  its  origin, 
which  also  accounts  for  its  apathy  in  respect  to 
missionary  work.  It  is  due,  not  to  the  cooling  of 
its  early  zeal,  but  to  its  expectation  of  a returning 
Lord.  The  appearance  of  the  gifts  was  regarded 
as  a sign  of  the  approach  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
apostolate  was  constituted  for  the  ‘ ingathering  of 
the  nations.’  Evangelists  were  at  first  sent  out 
into  the  highways ; apostolic  journeys  were  under- 
taken in  Europe  and  elsewhere ; but  their  object 
was  not  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  the  spirit  and 
on  the  method  of  the  great  missionary  societies, 
but  to  bear  final  testimony  before  nations  and 
kings  to  the  coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  The 
witnesses  had  no  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  but  for  its  preparation  as  a bride  adorned 
for  her  husband.  They  had  no  special  tenets  to 
proclaim  as  contrasted  with  the  received  teaching 
of  Christendom.  Their  exclusiveness  was  due  not 
to  what  they  conceived  as  the  false  teaching,  but 
to  the  apathy,  of  the  churches.  If  they  were  in  a 
peculiar  sense  God’s  people,  it  was  only  because 
they  were  aroused,  expectant,  waiting  for  the  final 
baptism.  The  new  Apostolic  ministry,  as  they 
conceived  it,  belonged  to  the  whole  Church.  Its 
establishment  was  not  the  construction  of  a new 
organ  of  evangelical  activity,  but  the  final  ordering 
of  the  household  before  the  return  of  the  Master. 
Their  testimony  given,  they  were  content  to  wait 
in  spiritual  readiness  for  the  rending  of  the 
heavens.  They  became  a church  within  the 
Church,  instituting  a rite  of  ‘sealing,’  or  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  which  those  who  received  the 
witness  of  the  last  times  were  set  apart  against  the 
final  Day  of  Eedemption.  But  ‘ the  sealed  ’ were 
not  necessarily  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
communion  of  other  Churches,  and  ‘ Irvingites  ’ 
have  always  been  found  communicating  and,  it  is 
said,  even  ministering  in  other  religious  bodies.  A 


special  affinity  with  those  Churches  which  retained 
the  order  of  bishojjs,  successors  of  the  ‘angels’ 
who  presided  over  the  apostolic  churches,  has 
always  been  recognized,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Irving  himself  had  been  a Presbyterian  minister, 
and  that  the  connexion  of  his  people  with  the 
Church  of  England  was  only  through  individuals 
who  had  abandoned  its  ministries.  The  last  of  the 
apostles  is  now  dead,  and  the  church  is  in  process 
of  readjustment  to  the  new  conditions  created  by 
the  lapse  of  the  college. 

Difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  apostolate 
has  led  to  a division  of  the  Irvingites  and  to  the 
formation  of  the  ‘New  Apostolic  Church.’  The 
latter  body  holds  that  the  number  of  the  apostles 
may  be  many  more  than  twelve,  and  traces  its 
origin  to  Germany,  where  Irvingism  had  been  in- 
troduced in  Bavaria  by  William  Caird  in  1841, 
centres  being  formed  at  Augsburg,  Berlin,  Kbnigs- 
berg,  and  Hamburg.  The  New  Apostolic  Church 
arose  from  the  endeavour  of  the  prophet  of  the 
Berlin  congregation,  Heinrich  Geyer,  to  have  new 
apostles  chosen.  Excommunicated  in  1863,  he 
joined  Schwartz,  the  bishop  at  Hamburg,  and 
formed  tbe  new  organization.  As  in  Holland 
under  the  direction  of  Schwartz,  so  in  Germany 
the  new  body  has  discarded  much  of  its  elaborate 
ritual,  and  lays  less  stress  on  the  expectation  of 
the  speedy  Second  Advent.  Their  main  centre  is 
Brunswick,  where  one  of  their  number,  F.  Krebs, 
gradually  rose  to  be  the  ‘ father  of  the  apostles.  ’ 
His  successor,  H.  Niehaus,  terms  himself  the 
‘ Stammapostel,’  and  it  is  even  believed  that  in  the 
‘ Stammapostel  ’ as  well  as  in  the  other  apostles 
Christ  is  incarnate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century  the  New  Apostolic  Church  has  suffered 
the  secession  of  the  ‘ Sceptre  of  Judah,’  which 
differs  little  except  that  it  lays  still  less  emphasis 
on  eschatological  hopes. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  no  exact  statistics 
are  available  for  the  Irvingites.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  number  about  5000  in  Great  Britain  and 
about  20,000  in  Germany  and  Switzerland ; the 
New  Apostolic  branch  estimated  their  adherents 
at  70,000  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  1909.  According 
to  the  last  religious  census  of  the  United  States 
(1906),  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  reported  11 
organizations,  with  a membership  of  2907  and  14 
ministers  ; the  New  Apostolic  Church,  13  organiza- 
tions, with  a membership  of  2020  and  19  ministers. 
Since  the  last  previous  religious  census  (1890)  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  had  increased  by  1 
organization  and  1513  members ; the  New  Apos- 
tolic Church  was  not  reported  in  America  in 
1890.  The  main  strength  of  both  bodies  is  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  States,  especially  in  New  York, 
which  has  7 out  of  the  total  number  of  24  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  Criticism. — Our  estimate  of  Irvingism  as  a 
religious  phenomenon  will  vary  according  as  we 
view  it  in  regard  to  the  particular  community  in 
which  its  principles  are  embodied  or  to  the  spiritual 
movement  of  the  19th  cent.,  to  which  it  is  vitally 
related.  The  lancet  window  above  the  great 
preacher’s  grave  has  been  filled  with  a figure  of 
John  the  Baptist  ‘ crying  in  the  wilderness,’  and  it 
is  probably  as  a similar  voice  that  his  true  charac- 
ter is  best  judged.  He  is  an  arresting  rather  than 
a constructive  power,  proplietic  of  the  needs  of  his 
time  rather  than  himself  supplying  them.  He  was 
able  to  recognize,  but  not  to  focus  and  apply,  the 
inffuences  which  were  destined  to  recover  a fuller 
Christianity  for  a widening  age. 

The  limitations  of  Irving’s  personality  and  the 
isolation  of  his  position  will  to  a large  extent 
explain  the  abortive  character  of  the  movement 
which  bears  his  name.  It  cannot  be  said  that  its 
failure  to  command  popular  sympathy  and  to  carry 
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with  it  the  reason  and  judgment  of  liis  contem- 
poraries is  itself  evidence  of  error,  for  tliis  would 
be  true  of  Christianity  itself  in  its  initial  stages. 
But  we  are  justilied  in  pointing  out  tlie  presump- 
tions against  a stable  and  progressive  work  which 
are  to  he  found  in  the  character  of  Irving’s  genius. 
His  sj^iritual  greatness  varied  almost  in  inverse 
proportion  to  his  intellectual  equipment.  Unlike 
the  Tractarians,  he  had  no  solid  basis  of  learning 
upon  which  to  ground  his  theology.  He  had  a 
vision  of  great  religious  ideas  rather  than  a com- 
prehensive theology.  This  is  the  true  criticism  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  An  adequate  in- 
heritance of  theological  thinking  would  have  kept 
him  from  those  clumsy  statements  of  our  Lord’s 
human  nature  which  exposed  him  to  the  assaults 
of  a criticism  equally  ill-equipped.  His  philosophy 
was  also  at  fault.  While,  therefore,  he  always 
maintained  Christ’s  immunity  from  actual  sin,  he 
invariably  insisted  that  the  humanity  which  the 
Son  of  God  assumed  was  sinful.  By  this  he  meant 
to  assert  that  God  became  flesh  under  the  con- 
ditions which  sin  had  imposed,  in  order  tliat  He 
might  redeem  what  He  took.  It  is,  tlierefore,  the 
Spirit  indwelling  ‘ the  creature  ’ which  lifts  the 
Body  of  Christ  and  all  its  members  above  sin. 
The  second  proposition,  whicli  was  the  practical 
conclusion  that  Irving  wished  to  reach,  is  genuine 
Nicene  theology,  and  this  a competent  theological 
tribunal  ought  to  have  recognized.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  first  proposition,  which  really  marked  a 
return  to  a fuller  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
than  the  formal  evangelicalism  of  his  contem- 
poraries, lies  in  the  false  psychology,  misled  by 
the  phrase  ‘ sinful  flesh,’  whicli  does  not  predicate 
sin  solely  of  the  will.  But  in  so  far  as  Irving’s 
teaching  was  a strong  assertion  of  the  identification 
of  Christ  with  human  nature  as  sin  has  made  it, 
not  excluding  its  guilt,  his  doctrine  cut  deeper  than 
that  of  his  accusers.  The  further  criticism,  which 
attempts  to  find  in  Irving’s  error  concerning  the 
peccability  of  Christ’s  manhood  the  secret  of  his 
attitude  towards  the  spiritual  ‘ gifts,’  and  to  dis- 
credit in  consequence  his  whole  system,  is  not 
consistent  with  facts.  In  so  far  as  the  expectation 
which  led  him  to  acknowledge  claims  disallowed 
by  others  sprang  out  of  his  theology,  rather  than 
out  of  his  reading  of  the  NT,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  his  strong  identification  of  believers  with  Him 
who  is  their  ‘ federal  Head.’  But  this  is  no  more 
than  is  involved  in  the  statement  of  Athanasius, 
that  ‘ God  became  Man  in  order  that  w’e  might  be 
made  divine  ’ (de,  Incarn.  Verbi,  liv.  3 [PG  xxv. 
192]).  This  language  is  admittedly  hyperbolical, 
but  it  is  intended  to  cover  no  more  than  the  ‘ grace 
of  unction,’  a phrase  by  which  Hooker,  a w'riter 
with  whom  Irving  acknowledged  his  own  sym- 
pathy, expressed  the  supernatural  powers  which 
human  nature  received  by  union  with  the  Godhead 
in  Christ. 

Again,  the  prophetic  element  in  Irving’s  per- 
sonality was  allowed  to  dull  his  intellectual 
appreciation.  He  had  the  Johannine  rather  than 
the  Pauline  temper,  but  in  the  form  which  appears 
in  the  Apocalypse  rather  than  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  He  was  the  mystic  in  fervent  action,  not 
in  calm  contemplation.  The  procession  of  events, 
and  not  the  eternal  silence,  fascinated  him.  God 
was  always  coming  forth  out  of  His  place  rather 
than  inhabiting  eternity.  His  own  impatience  of 
spirit  was  manifested  in  his  eager  desire  for  speech, 
and  in  his  readiness  to  w'elcome  divine  events  from 
day  to  day.  This  injured  his  sense  of  proportion, 
and  led  him  to  give  values  to  occurrences  within 
his  own  circle  which  at  once  endow'ed  them  with 
significance  in  the  march  of  history.  This  was 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  with  a difference. 
They  saw  in  their  immediate  social  experience 


types  of  God’s  judgments;  Irving  saw  in  the 
activities  of  Regent  Square  forces  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  shaking  of  worlds.  This  want  of 
juoportion  in  the  Irvinmte  movement  is  one  of  the 
features  that  most  readily  offer  themselves  to  the 
critic.  If  we  may  not  deny  tliat  the  Spirit  mani- 
fests Himself  in  unexpected  quarters,  and  pursues 
methods  that  are  ‘ foolishness  with  men,’  we  are 
yet  bound  to  judge  a phenomenon  in  relation  to  its 
environment,  and  to  estimate  its  value  in  some 
proportion  to  its  effectiveness. 

Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  must  be 
noted  Irving’s  lack  of  humour,  which  belongs  also 
to  the  whole  movement.  He  alwa5'S  takes  himself 
very  seriously.  Every  occasion  is  great,  every 
speech  an  utterance.  His  style  is  stilted,  often 
turgid,  never  delicate.  The  world  is  identified 
too  readily  with  Babylon.  There  is  none  of  that 
shrewd  observation  of  the  facts  of  society  which 
makes  the  prophet  caustic  and  the  seer  sympa- 
thetic. He  does  not  really  know  life  as  he  knows 
his  Bible.  It  follows  that  he  did  not  know  men, 
still  less  women.  He  took  every  one  at  his  own 
valuation,  mistook  cranks  for  persons  of  insight, 
and  became  the  tool  of  minds  smaller  than  his  own. 
It  is  a mistake  to  charge  him  with  conceit.  The 
movement  which  revolved  round  him  never  made 
him  its  centre  or  took  the  impress  of  his  person- 
ality. It  claimed  to  be  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
but  never  through  the  medium  of  himself.  No  one 
e.g.,  has  ever  ventured  to  claim  for  him  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  Montanus  in  the  primitive  schism 
with  which  Irvingisni  has  often  been  compared. 
Irvingites  resent  being  so  named,  not  merely  as 
unchristian,  but  as  wrong  in  fact.  The , secondary 
position  which  their  leader  assumed  without  com- 
plaint after  his  deposition  from  the  Scottish 
ministry  witnesses  alike  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
aims  and  the  humility  of  his  character.  His  the- 
ology was  his  own,  but  the  specific  millennial 
expectation  and  the  constructive  work,  of  which 
the  ‘ gifts  ’ were  the  instrument,  belonged  to 
others.  Drummond,  Cardale,  and  their  associ- 
ates, not  Irving,  were  the  builders  of  the  ‘ Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.’  Irving  had  no  constructive 
genius. 

His  ecclesiastical  isolation  is  another  fact  to 
which  due  weight  must  be  given.  In  Scotland  he 
could  make  no  headway.  With  the  standards  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  not  out  of  sym- 
pathy. On  the  contrary,  his  conception  of  the 
jjastoral  office  and  of  sacramental  grace  conformed 
more  closely  to  the  ideals  of  the  Confession  than 
the  theory  and  practice  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But  the  intellectual  ism  of  Scottish 
Christianity  met  with  an  imperfect  response  in 
him,  and  for  all  his  fervour  his  undisciplined 
mysticism  failed  to  impress  his  fellow-countrymen. 
London  emphasized  his  lonely  position.  Such  sup- 
port as  he  might  have  secured  from  the  fabric  of 
liis  own  national  Church  was  withdrawn,  and  he 
was,  of  course,  outside  the  life  and  traditions  both 
of  the  English  Church  and  of  English  Noncon- 
formity. Thus  he  became  emphatically  a vox 
clamantis.  What  was,  in  any  case,  his  true  func- 
tion had  to  be  exercised  outside  the  continuous 
life  of  an  existing  society.  There  was  nothing  for 
him  to  revivify  and  inspire.  He  could  but  make 
himself  the  rallying  point  for  units  drawn  from 
other  religious  societies.  In  this  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  the  Tractarians.  Like  them,  he  began 
with  a complete  distrust  of  the  progressive  liberal- 
ism of  the  19th  century.  Like  them,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  capture  the  new  forces  or  permeate  the 
new  society  with  Christian  principles.  But,  whOe 
the  Oxford  men  threw  back  their  disciples  upon 
the  ancient  deposit  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
inherent  powers  of  the  Christian  community, 
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Irving  exhorted  'his  hearers  to  prepare  tliemselves 
for  the  imminent  judgment  which  awaited  tlie 
world,  and  the  coming  glory  which  was  to  descend 
upon  the  Church.  For  him  history  virtually  dis- 
appeared, because  past  and  future  had  alike  lost 
their  importance  in  view  of  the  approaching  end 
of  the  age.  The  eclectic  Church  order,  worked  out 
by  the  miscellaneous  group  which  constituted  his 
‘ congregation  ’ after  the  rupture  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  made  no  pretence  of  continuity  with 
the  past,  and  did  not,  in  one  sense,  claim  to  super- 
sede existing  ministries.  They  were  not  fashioning 
an  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  mankind  ; they 
were  simply  setting  their  house  in  order  to  wait 
for  the  coming  King. 

There  is,  however,  one  criticism  often  levelled 
at  Irvingism  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
It  is  accused  of  adding  to  the  Christian  faith,  by 
supplementing  it  with  a revelation  of  its  own. 
This  is  not  the  case.  It  does  not  claim  to  add 
anything  to  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  the 
Person  and  Work  of  Christ.  Believing  themselves 
to  be  a part  of  the  universal  Church,  its  adherents 
claim  that,  as  the  Spirit  spoke  by  proj)hecy  in  the 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Corinth,  so  He  spoke  in 
their  congregation.  As  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
separated  for  the  work  of  evangelization  by  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets,  so  (they  hold)  a ministry 
was  set  apart  for  the  sealing  of  believers  in  the 
latter  day.  Our  attitude  towards  such  a claim 
may  involve  rejection,  but  not  on  the  ground  that 
it  adds  to  the  deposit  of  faith. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  flaw  in  the  movement  was 
its  unsympathetic  attitude  towards  the  progressive 
developments  of  the  early  19th  century.  Its  ad- 
herents had  not  the  jiower  of  discrimination  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  ele- 
ments in  the  liberalism  of  the  day.  They  saw  in 
it  nothing  but  the  final  apostasy,  a destructive 
eflbrt  of  Satan.  In  the  welter  of  change  they 
failed  to  detect  the  operation  of  forces  directed 
by  the  Spirit  and  prophetic  of  the  Kingdom.  In 
Glasgow,  Irving  had  shown  no  sympathy  with  the 
social  schemes  of  Chalmers,  whose  experiment  was 
in  full  operation  when  he  was  assistant  at  St. 
John’s.  So  far  as  he  was  a politician,  it  was  an 
unbending,  almost  a reactionary,  Toryism  that 
commended  itself  to  his  mind  and  expressed  itself 
in  his  personality.  His  leading  followers  in  London 
were  mainly  of  the  same  mould.  There  was  no 
sense  of  the  existence  in  society  of  problems  with 
which  Christianity  was  called  npon  to  deal.  The 
ethical,  like  the  missionary,  side  of  religion  was 
insufficiently  grasped.  In  this  there  is  a close 
parallel  to  Tractarianism.  Reaction  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  both  movements ; but  Oxford  had 
behind  it  a great,  historic  society,  belief  in  which 
it  set  out  to  rekindle,  and  in  consequence  its  limit- 
ations stood  to  be  corrected  by  the  work  of  other 
influences,  like  that  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  and 
the  reassertion  of  evangelical  enthusiasms  within 
the  English  Church,  the  whole  mingling  in  a pro- 
gressive stream,  greater  than  any  of  its  tributaries. 
Irving  met  the  same  situation  not  with  a revival 
of  church  consciousness,  but  with  the  voice  of 
prophecy,  which,  for  want  of  the  ethical  element 
conspicuous  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  quickly  de- 
generated into  a narrow  and  almost  mechanical 
apocalyptic.  This  may  account  for  the  air  of 
inwardness  and  mystery  which  has  always  associ- 
ated itself  with  Irvingism,  its  adherents  living  in 
the  midst  of  affairs  and  directing  their  conduct 
according  to  the  acce]ited  standards  of  the  hour, 
but  retiring  within  the  initiated  circle  to  contem- 
plate and  interpret  life  by  the  aid  of  a method  not 
intended  for  the  profane  eye. 

The  true  significance  of  Irvingism,  as  a pheno- 
menon capable  of  taking  its  place  in  the  general 


history  of  religion,  is  best  reached  by  regar<ling  it 
not  as  a movement  resnlting  in  the  formation  of 
a little-known  institution  called  the  ‘Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,’  which  appears  to  exercise  small 
influence  upon  contemporary  life  and  to  give  no 
great  promise  for  the  future,  but  as  part  of  those 
wider  changes  in  religious  thought  which  l)elong 
to  the  19th  century.  Irving  may  be  viewed  as  a 
pioneer  of  those  developments  in  religion  which 
were  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  age.  Evangelicalism  had  become  a sentiment 
and  a survival.  Its  theology  was  formal  and  anti- 
quated, its  philosophy  non-exLstent.  Following 
on  the  French  Revolution  a fresh  era  of  thought 
had  begun  for  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  shared 
in  the  new  ideas.  Physical  science  was  coming 
into  its  kingdom.  Discovery  and  invention  were 
introducing  a world  of  new  facts,  to  which  men 
were  occujjied  in  readjusting  their  minds.  Christi- 
anity, as  then  commonly  understood,  was  not  big 
enough  to  ileal  with  the  situation.  The  effective 
element  in  tlie  religion  of  men  like  Chalmers,  when 
first  they  went  forward  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions, was  theistic  rather  than  Christian.  The 
reaction,  which  [threw  Irving  back  uj)on  his  re- 
ligion, as  though  it  were  an  alternative  to  the 
ideas  of  secular  progress,  was  really  forging  the 
instrument  by  which  the  new  synthesis  was  to  be 
made.  This  was  a larger  and  more  vital  concep- 
tion of  the  Person  of  Christ,  leading  on  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a more  vivid 
apprehension  of  the  corporate  side  of  Christianity. 
Irving,  who  always  saw  great  ideas  ‘looming 
through  the  mist,’  taught  tliis  doctrine  in  a frag- 
mentary and  imperfect  way,  exposing  himself  to 
an  indictment  for  heresy,  but  anticipating  the 
work  of  tho.so  whose  better  theological  equipment 
and  seoirer  historical  position  enabled  them  to 
guard  and  systematize  their  teaching.  The  Trac- 
tarian  school,  corrected  by  the  more  philosophic 
and  liberal  thought  of  Maurice,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  more  scientific  Biblical  method  of  Light- 
foot  and  Westcott,  on  the  other,  accomplished  the 
work  of  which  Irving’s  preaching  was  a premoni- 
tory signal.  But  Irving  was  also  a witness  to 
other  sides  of  Christianity  which  have  since  been 
returning  to  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  religious 
thought.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  formal 
and  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
with  its  antiquarian  tendency  and  its  rigidity  of 
form,  was  absent  from  Irving’s  teaching.  He  was 
alwiiys  evangelical,  even  if  his  gospel  was  more 
vital  and  less  legal  than  that  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. And,  amid  much  that  was  fantastic  in 
the  methods  of  interpretation  current  among  those 
millennial  Christians  to  whose  speculations  Irving 
lent  the  authority  of  his  name,  he  emphasized  that 
expectation  of  the  Second  Coming'  which  the  study 
of  apocalyptic  literature  among  tlie  scientific  theo- 
logians and  Biblical  students  of  the  20th  cent, 
shows  to  have  been  an  integral  element  of  apos- 
tolic and  primitive  Christianity,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  as  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  Church 
is  necessary  to  a true  estimate  of  the  task  which 
confronts  it,  as  the  witness  among  all  nations  to 
a crucified,  exalted,  and  returning  Lord. 

LiTERATiiRK. — Tlic  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving,  6 
vols.,  ed.  Q.  Carlyle,  London,  ISlil-tiS;  27m  Prop/ietical  Works 
of  Edward  Irving,  ed.  Q.  Carlyle,  do.  1S67-70 ; Mrs.  O.  W. 
Oliphant,  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  do.  1802;  E.  A.  Rossteu- 
scher,  Atifhatt  dor  Kirclio  Chrhti  aiif  den  xtr.sjtrUnglichcn 
Oranalagen^,  Basel,  1880;  J.  N.  Kohler,  Ilet  Irvingi.tme,  Tho 
Hague,  1870 ; E.  Miller,  Uistorg  and  Doctrine  of  lrvingis7n, 
2 vols.,  London,  1878  ; G.  von  Richthofen,  Dioapostolischen  Oe- 
jncmdcji,  Augsburg,  i881;  K.  Handtmann,  Neu-I)wingianer'^, 
Qiitersloh,  1907 ; T.  Carfyle,  Ilcminisconces,  London,  1887,  ii. 
1-220 ; T.  Kolde,  artt.  ‘ Edward  Irving’  and  ‘Catholic  Apostolic 
Church’  in  Schaff-Ilerzog,  art.  ‘Irving’  in  PRE^-,  T.  B. 
Scannell,  art.  ‘Irvingiles’ in  CE]  W.  E.  Kohler,  art.  ‘ Irving 
und  Irvingianer  ’ in  Religion  in  Gcschichte  und  Gegenwart,  W\, 
[1912]  090-701 ; see  also  Roaso  Collection  in  Hrilish  Jluseuiu, 
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containing  about  70  works ; and  a collection  of  newspaper 
cuttings  relating  to  Irving  and  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
1S35-1905  (Brit,  llus.) ; Bureau  of  the  Census,  Special  Reports, 
‘Eeligious  Bodies,  1906,’  Washington,  1910,  ii.  179-183. 

J.  G.  Simpson. 

ISHTAR.  — Ishtar  was  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  form  of  the  divinity  who  was  worshipped 
in  Canaan  as  'Ashtart  ('Ashtoreth,  Astarte),  in 
Mesopotamia  as  'Attar,  in  Moab  as  'Ashtar,  in 
South  Arabia  as  'Athtar,  and  in  Abyssinia  as 
Astar  (see  Abyssinia,  Ashtart,  Atargatis, 
Sab^ans). 

I.  TBE  sources  of  INFORilATION.—ThQ  cult 
of  Ishtar  is  now  known  from  a multitude  of  original 
Bab.  and  Assyr.  records  : (1)  historical  inscriptions 
of  the  kings,  (2)  mythological  texts,  (3)  hymns  and 
prayers,  (4)  magical  texts,  (5)  omens,  (6)  boundary 
stones,  and  (7)  artistic  representations  in  statues, 
reliefs,  seals,  etc.  (see  literature  at  end  of  art. ). 

II.  The  origin  of  Ishtar.— In  the  art.  Ash- 
tart the  reasons  are  given  for  thinking  that  this 
goddess  was  not  a creation  of  the  Sumerians,  or  of 
the  Semitic  Babylonians,  but  a primitive  Semitic 
divinity.  She  was  a personification  of  the  force 
in  nature  that  showed  itself  in  the  gi'dng  and  the 
taking  of  life.  As  a glossator  of  Plautus  has  ajitly 
expressed  it  (Mercator,  iv.  vi.  825  f.),  she  was  ‘ Diva 
Astarte,  hominum  deorumque  vis,  vita,  salus  : rur- 
sus  eadem  quae  est  pernicies,  mors,  interitus.’  This 
conception  of  her  character,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  Semites,  was  brought  into  Babylonia  by  the 
first  Semitic  settlers,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
development  of  the  goddess  in  that  land. 

III.  The  identification  of  Ishtar  with 

OTHER  DIVINITIES. — The  Semites  who  entered 
Babylonia  found  on  the  ground  a number  of  local 
goddesses  of  the  aboriginal  Sumerian  population 
whom  they  proceeded  to  identify  with  their  mother- 
goddess.  These  old  goddesses  eventually  disap- 
peared in  Ishtar,  leaving  only  their  names  as  titles, 
and  some  of  their  functions  as  attributes.  Some  of 
these  absorbed  Sumerian  goddesses  are  as  follows. 

1.  Innanna,  or  Ishtar  of  Erech. — In  Sumerian 
inscriptions  of  the  Old  Bab.  period  the  most  con- 
spicuous goddess  is  the  one  whose  name  is  written 
with  an  ideogrjyph  which  the  Assyrians  sometimes 
reproduced  as  El  (R.  Briinnow,  A Classified  List 
of  Ideographs,  Leyden,  1889,  no.  2561),  which, 
according  to  the  syllabaries,  is  to  be  read  Innanna, 
Inninna,  Nand,  or  Ninni  (P.  Jensen,  KIB  iii.  [1892] 
1,  20).  The  chief  seat  of  her  worship  was  the 
temple  called  E-an-na  at  Erech  (Vorderasiatischc 
Bibliothek,^  i.  [1907]  1, 192  n. ).  For  her  cult  in  early 
times  see  VAB  i.  1,  265,  s.v.  ‘ Ninni.’  In  bilin- 
gual texts,  syllabaries,  and  historical  inscriptions, 
Innanna  is  repeatedly  equated  with  Ishtar  (e.g.. 
Gun.  Texts,  xxiv.  [1908]  pi.  41,  line  75 ; PSBA 
xxxi.  [1909]  20,  pi.  iii.  line  8 ; Code  of  'Qammurahi, 
iv.  60-65).  A large  number  of  hyiuns  originally 
addressed  to  Innanna  are  appropriated  to  Ishtar 
(e.g.,  PSBA  xxxi.  60).  For  this  reason,  Ishtar 
bears  the  titles  ‘ Queen  of  Eanna,’  ‘ Queen  of  the 
land  of  Erech  ’ (loc.  cit.). 

2.  Nina,  or  Ishtar  of  Lagash  and  Nineveh. — In 
the  Old  Bab.  inscriptions  the  goddess  mentioned 
most  frequently  after  Innanna  is  the  one  whose 
name  is  written  with  the  ideograph  generally  read 
Nind  (Briinnow,  4800).  This  sign  was  used  also  for 
a district  of  Lagash  and  for  the  city  of  Nind,  or 
Nineveh.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  sign  for  the 
goddess  and  the  district  of  Lagash  should  also  be 
read  N ind.  It  is  a plausible  con  j ecture  that  N ineveh 
was  founded  by  colonists  from  Lagash  (cf.  Gn  10'^), 
and  that  the  patron-goddess  of  Nineveh  was  origin- 
ally the  same  as  the  patron-goddess  of  the  old  city 
of  Nind  in  Babjdonia.  In  regard  to  her  worship 
in  the  Old  Bab.  period  see  VAB  i.  1,  262,  s.v. 
‘Nind.’  Eannatum  (c.  3200  B.c.)  distinguishes 

1 Hereafter  cited  as  VAB. 


Innanna  and  Nind  (VAB  i.  1,  18.  5®“'^);  so  also 
Gudea  (c.  2500  B.C.  [ib.  104.  14^'^]).  Hammurabi, 
on  the  contrary,  calls  the  goddess  of  Nineveh 
Innanna  (Code,  iv.  63),  and  the  Assjuians  always 
call  her  Ishtar.  This  shows  that  Nind  was  early 
identified  with  both  Innanna  and  Ishtar  (cf.  Briin- 
now, 3050).  The  earliest  Assyr.  mention  of  Ishtar 
of  Nineveh  is  in  a prayer  of  Ashurna-sirpal  ii.  (c. 
1100  B.c.  ; see  literature).  From  that  time  onward 
she  is  frequently  named  in  the  royal  inscriptions 
(see  Barton,  Hebraiea,  ix.  [1892-93]  131-155).  Her 
temjde  in  Nineveh  bore  the  name  of  E-mash-mash. 
Hence  she  is  described  as  ‘dwelling  in  E-mash- 
mash,’  and  Nineveh  is  called  ‘ beloved  of  Ishtar.’ 

3.  Anunit,  or  Ishtar  of  Akkad. — The  chief  god- 
dess of  the  N.  Bab.  city  called  Agade,  or  Akkad, 
was  Anunit.  The  name  of  her  temple  was  E-ul- 
mash.  For  her  worship  in  early  times  see  VAB 
i.  1,  242,  s.v.  ‘Anunitum’;  Code  of  djammurabi, 

iii.  54,  iv.  47  f.  There  is  no  record  that  the  Assj'rian 
kings  paid  her  any  special  attention,  but  she  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Neo-Bab.  king  Nabonidus, 
who  honoured  her  above  all  goddesses,  and  rebuilt 
her  ruined  temple  at  Akkad  ( VAB  iv.  [1912]  300, 
s.v.  ‘ Anunit  ’).  For  her  identification  with  Ishtar 
see  KIB  iii.  1,  102^^ ; Jastrow,  Eel.  Bab.  ii.  Ill; 
PSBA  xxxi.  67  ; H.  Zimmern,  Beitrdge,  Leipzij:, 
1896-1901,  p.  11 ; Barton,  Hebraiea,  x.  26 ; VAB 

iv.  170=,  246'^. 

4.  Nin-lil,  or  Ishtar  of  Nippur. — The  chief  god 
of  the  earliest  Bab.  pantheon  was  En-lU,  ‘ master 
of  the  wind,’  the  patron-deity  of  Nippur.  His  con- 
sort was  Nin-lil,  ‘ mistress  of  the  wind  ’ (see  B.\al, 
vol.  ii.  p.  295  tf.).  She  had  a temple  in  Nijipur 
known  as  E-shu-ib  (VAB  i.  1,  188).  -Numerous 
votive  inscriptions  in  her  honour  from  ancient  Bab. 
rulers  have  been  discovered  (ib.  265,  s.v.  ‘ Nin-lil  ’ ; 
H.  Winckler,  Untersuchungen,  Leipzig,  18S9,  p. 
141). 

One  of  the  titles  of  Nin-lil  was  Nin-har-sag, 
‘mistress  of  the  great  mountain  ’ (see  EEE  ii.  296). 
Under  this  name  she  was  worshipped  in  the  temple 
of  E-me-te-ur-sag  at  Kish,  and  in  Girsu,  a district 
of  Shirpurla  ( VAB  i.  1,  264,  s.v.  ‘ Ninharsag ’ ; Code 
of  Hammurabi,  ii.  59-65). 

Still  another  title  of  Nin-lil  was  Nin-mah,  ‘ ex- 
alted mistress,’  or  Mah,  ‘exalted’  (VAB  i.  1,  138, 
19-^,  237e;  Briinnow,  1050,  11008).  Under  this 
name  she  had  a temple  at  Babylon  called  E-mah 
(KIB  iii.  1,  150“;  VAB  iv..  Index,  s.v.  ‘Mah, 
Nin-mah’).  For  the  Semitic  settlers  in  Babylonia 
Nin-lil  was  the  Nin,  or  ‘ Mistress,’ par  excellence-, 
hence  they  called  her  Belit,  ‘ Mistress,’  just  as  they 
called  her  husband  Bel  (see  EEE  ii.  296 ; Briinnow, 
11046  fi.). 

Eannatum  (e.  3100  B.C.)  carefully  distinguishes 
Ninharsag,  Innanna,  and  Nini  ( VAB  i.  1,  18,  5“) ; 
so  also  Ur-Bau  (c.  2700  B.c.  [VAB  i.  1,  60,  3®]); 
but  Hammurabi  (c.  1950  B.c.)  calls  the  goddess  of 
Kish  Innanna  (Code,  ii.  59-65),  and  Kurigalzu  i. 
(c.  1350  B.C.)  gave  to  Nin-lil  of  Nippur  a tablet 
that  had  originally  been  dedicated  to  Innanna, 
which  shows  that  he  identified  the  goddesses 
(H.  V.  HUprecht,  Old  Bab.  Inscr.,  Philadelphia, 
1893,  i.  1,  nos.  15,  43).  The  Assyr.  kings  fre- 
quently identify  Nin-lil  = Belit  with  Ishtar  (Briin- 
now, 11046  ; KIBi.  [1889]  28®^ ; 'SYinckler,  Sargon, 
Leipzig,  1889,  p.  94,  xiv.  84 ; WAI  ii.  [1866]  66, 
no.  21 ; cf.  KIB  ii.  [1890]  230==-='i,  152i,  220®®) ; and 
in  one  copy  of  a prayer  of  Asliuibanipal  the  god- 
dess is  called  ‘Nin-mah,’  in  another  ‘Ishtar  of 
Babylon  ’ (Jastrow,  Eel.  Bab.  i.  418,  n.  6). 

5.  Zarpanit,  or  Ishtar  of  Babylon. — The  consort 
of  Marduk,  the  chief  god  of  Babylon,  was  Zar- 
panit, whose  name  in  Sumer,  seems  to  mean  ‘ sUver- 
shining,’  but  was  popularly  interpreted  by  the 
Semites  as  Zer-hanit,  ‘ seed-producing,’ with  allu- 
sion to  the  reproductive  function  of  the  goddess. 
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One  of  her  titles  was  Erha,  ‘ pregnant’  (C.  F.  Leh- 
mann, Shamashslmmukin,  Leipzig,  1892,  ii.  36). 
She  had  a chapel  called  Kadnglisug  in  Esagila,  the 
great  temple  of  Marduk  ( VAB  iv.  72^®'^“).  For 
references  to  her  cult  see  L.  W.  King,  Hammurabi, 
London,  1898-1900,  no.  101,  i.  41,  iii.  12 ; Code,  of 
Hammurabi,  xli.  43,  56 ; KIB  iii.  138  f.  ; Winckler, 
Jargon,  i.  180;  KIB  iv.  [1896]  307,  s.v.  ‘Zarpanit.’ 
When,  through  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Babylon, 
Marduk  became  the  chief  god  of  Babylonia,  he  was 
identified  with  Enlil  = B61,  the  ancient  chief  god 
{EBE  ii.  296  f . ).  The  logical  procedure  was  then 
to  identify  Zarpanit,  the  wife  of  Marduk,  with 
Ninlil  = BSlit,  the  wife  of  Enlil  = B51  ( VAB  iv. 
282®“ ; KIB  ii.  220®® ; J.  A.  Craig,  Bel.  Texts, 
Leipzig,  1895,  i.  pi.  1,  obv.  12-25  ; .Jastrow,  Bel. 
Bab.  i.  536).  Accordingly,  when  in  later  texts  we 
read  of  ‘ Islitar  of  Babylon,’  we  are  to  understand 
this  of  Zarpanit.  Herodotus  (i.  199)  calls  Zarpanit 
Aphrodite. 

6.  Ishtar  of  Ashshur. — At  Ashshur,  the  capital 
of  the  early  Assyr.  monarchy,  an  Ishtar  was  wor- 
shipped who  was  distinguished  by  the  name  Ishtar 
Ashshuritu,  or  ‘Ishtar  of  Ashshur’  (KIB  i.  4^®, 
28®®,  38®=;  L.  W.  King  and  E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria,  London,  1902,  i. 
159 ; KIB  158®= ; Beitr.  Assyr.  ii.  [1894]  587,  rev. 
33-37).  The  primitive  name  of  Ishtar  of  Ashshur 
and  the  peculiarities  of  her  cult  are  unknown. 

7.  Ishtar  of  Arbela. — At  Arbela  still  another 
Ishtar  was  worshipped  in  a temple  called  E-gashan- 
kalamma,  ‘ house  of  the  lady  of  the  world  ’ (FSB A 
xxxi.  68).  In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyr.  kings, 
from  Sennacherib  onwards,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  and 
Ishtar  of  Arbela  are  mentioned  as  though  they 
were  separate  goddesses  (KIB  ii.  106=',  124',  154*®). 
An  oracle  to  Esarhaddon  (WAIiv.  68,  col.  iii.  15) 
begins:  ‘I  am  Ishtar  of  Arbela.’  Ashurbanipal 
distinguished  sharply  between  Ishtar  of  Nineveh 
and  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  and  paid  more  honour  to  the 
latter  (KIB  ii.  178=-*“,  200®=-'“®,  248-255, 260).  Seve- 
ral astrological  reports  from  her  temple  are  known 
(WAI  iii.  [1870]  51,  no.  5 f.).  Although  she  is  not 
mentioned  before  Sennacherib,  it  is  probable  that 
she  was  an  ancient  local  divinity  of  Arbela.  The 
name  of  the  city  Arba-ilu  suggests  either  that 
four  divinities  were  united  there  or  else  that  the 
original  god  was  called  Arba  (cf.  Kirjath-Arba  in 
Palestine).  The  Sumer,  name  of  her  temple  E- 
gashan-kalamma  suggests  the  high  antiquity  of 
her  cult.  The  same  conclusion  is  demanded  by 
the  words  of  Ashurbanipal  in  connexion  with  the 
re-building  of  her  temple  : ‘ Whose  wall  from  of 
old  (ulla=Q^S]i)  was  not  built’  (KIB  ii.  260®). 

8.  Other  goddesses  identified  with  Ishtar. — The 
minor  goddesses  of  the  Old  Bab.  pantheon  came 
also  sooner  or  later  to  be  identified  with  Ishtar. 

Antu,  the  consort  of  Ann,  is  called  Ishtar  by  Sargon  (Winck- 
ler, Sargon,  i.  9482),  and  is  equated  with  Nin-shnr  and  Ishtar  by 
the  lists  (Cun.  Texts,  xxiv.  pi.  1 and  20,  lines  16  IT.,  22  ff. ; PSBA 
xxxi.  21).  Damkina,  the  consort  of  Ea,  is  identifled  with  Btlit 
= Ishtar  by  Sarpon  (loc.  cit.  line  84).  Nin-gal,  the  consort  of 
Sin,  has  the  attributes  of  Ishtar  in  a hymn  published  by  Craig 
(Rel.  Texts,  ii.  pi.  1-2)  and  translated  by  Jastrow  (Rel.  Bab.  i. 
647).  A,  the  consort  of  Shamash,  seems  to  have  had  a similar 
fate,  inasmuch  as  she  early  ceased  to  have  any  independent 
importance.  Bau  was  first  identified  with  Qatumdug  (ib.  i. 
68-60),  then  with  Gula,  and  finally  with  Ishtar  (i.  646) ; and 
Nin-tu,  an  ancient  goddess  of  Shirpurla,  is  equated  with  Bfilit 
= Ishtar  in  WAI  ii.  66,  16a. 

Several  goddesses  are  distinguished  from  Ishtar  in  the  Gil- 
garaesh  Epic,  but  these  also  are  subsequently  identified  with 
her.  One  of  these  is  Nin-sun,  the  mother  of  Gilgamesh  (KIB 
vi.  146).  Sin-gashid  of  Erech  says  that  she  dwells  in  Eanna,  i.e. 
is  the  same  as  Nank  (VAB  i.  1,  220.  xxi).  Another  such  god- 
dess is  Ishhara  (KIB  vi.  164).  She  is  distinguished  from  Ishtar 
in  the  curses  on  the  boundary  stones  (W.  J.  Hinke,  A New 
Boundary  Stone  of  Nebuchadrezzar  Philadelphia,  1907,  p. 
90  f.),  but  is  equated  with  her  in  a number  of  later  texts  (K'AT'-'*, 
432).  This  form  of  Ishtar  appears  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  as 
’A-sa-kh-ira  (Ward,  Seal  Cylinders.  268).  Still  another  goddess 
of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  is  Irnini  (KIB  vi.  160).  She  also  is  iden- 
tifled with  Ishtar  in  the  hymn  published  by  King  (Scrcn  Tablets 
of  Creation,  London,  1902,  ii.  pi,  76-84)  and  translated  by  Jas- 


trow (Rel.  Bab.  ii.  66,  68,  70).  In  his  quest  for  Eabani,  Gil- 
gamesh meets  the  goddess  Siduri  (KIB  vi.  210).  Siduri  is 
defined  in  a vocabulary  (WAI  ii.  32,  27c  d)  as  ‘ maiden,'  a title 
of  Ishtar.  In  an  old  Bab.  fragment  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  (ilVG 
vii.  [1902]  8)  she  appears  as  Sabitu,  which  Jensen  (KIB  i-i.  578  f.) 
connects  with  lit.  Sabu  or  Lebanon.  On  this  hypothesis, 
.Siduri-Sabitu  will  be  the  Phcenician  "Ashtart  of  Gebal.  In  the 
magical  text  Shurpu,  ii.  172  (Zimmem,  Beitrdge,  p.  10),  she  is 
called  ‘ Ishtar  of  wisdom.’ 

In  the  period  of  the  first  dynasty,  when  Babylonia  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Amorites,  the  West  Semitic  'Ashtart  became  known 
m Babylonia.  In  a tablet  published  in  PSBA  xi.  [1889]  174  ff. 
she  is  said  to  be  the  ‘ Ishtar  of  the  West.’  Her  s.vmbol,  the 
ashera,  or  conventional  tree,  was  treated  also  as  a goddess.  In 
a dedicatory  inscription  for  Hammurabi  (Winckler,  Forsch- 
ungen,  Leipzig,  1893,  i.  198),  Ashratu  receives  the  attributes  of 
Ishtar,  and  in  the  Amama  letters  the  name  of  the  Amorite 
chieftain  Abd-Ashirti  is  occasionally  written  with  the  ideogram 
for  Ishtar  (KAT^,  432 f.).  In  the  time  of  the  Illrd  dynasty 
Ishtar  was  identified  with  the  Kassite  goddess  Mirizir  (Jastrow, 
Rel.  Bab.  i.  180). 

Other  goddesses  identifled  with  Ishtar  are  Gushea,  a goddess 
of  vegetation  (ib.  i.  535,  ii.  67),  Mama,  or  Maroi,  a mother- 
goddess  (KAT',>,  430),  Aruru,  another  mother-goddess  (il.),  Suh, 
Sherfia,  and  Gamlat (Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  i.  247  f.),  and  Sh41a(i6.  ii. 
410).  A number  of  lists  have  come  down  to  us  that  arc  dev  oted 
to  nothing  else  than  the  names  and  titles  of  Ishtar.  Such  are 
Cun.  Texts,  xii.  pi.  ii. ; xxiv.  pi.  1, 20,  41 ; and  the  tablet  K.  21u9, 
published  by  Pinches  (PSBA  xxxi.  20  ff.).  One  of  these  (Cun. 
Texts,  xxiv.  pi.  41)  reads : ‘ Zanaru  is  Ishtar  of  the  lands, 
Karadun  is  Ishtar  of  the  strong,  Ulsiga  is  Ishtar  of  heaven  and 
earth,  Tiniru  is  Ishtar  of  . . .,  Shunnusibi  is  Ishtar  of  images, 
Tibanumma  is  Ishtar  of  fetters,  Menuannim  is  Ishtar  of  lamenta- 
tion, Labatu  is  Ishtar  of  wailing,  Alakalki  is  Ishtar  of  burning, 
Kashaia  is  Ishtar  of  howling.’  The  other  lists  are  similar,  and 
give  us  many  names  of  goddesses  and  temples  that  are  other- 
wise unknown.  The  magical  texts  are  fond  of  invoking  Ishtar 
under  a series  of  names,  all  of  them  doubtless  once  independent 
goddesses  (e.g.  Zimmern,  Beitrdge,  11).  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Hammurabi  iShtar  had  become  the  equiv.alent  of  iltu,  ‘ goddess.’ 
So  we  read  ‘the  gods  and  the  ishtars,’  ‘ his  god  and  his  ishtar,’ 
showing  how  completely  the  minor  goddesses  were  identifled 
with  the  great  mother. 

9.  The  male  Ishtar. — In  some  partsof  tlie  Semitic 
world,  as  society  passed  from  the  matriarchal  to 
the  patriarchal  organization,  'Ashtar  changed  her 
sex  (EBE  ii.  115f.).  The  beginnings  of  a move- 
ment in  this  direction  are  perhaps  to  be  seen  in 
Babylonia.  In  Sumer,  the  word  for  ‘ master  ’ is 
en  and  for  ‘mistress’  nin.  Gods  bear  such  names 
as  En-lil,  En-ki,  En-zu,  and  goddesses  such  names 
as  Nin-lil,  Nin-mah,  Nin-sun.  Some  male  deities, 
however,  are  called  nin — e.g.,  Nin-Girsu,  Nin-a- 
gal.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  in  these  instances 
primitive  goddesses  have  been  transformed  into 
gods  (EBE  ii.  295).  This  tendency  is  seen  in 
Nand,  the  goddess  of  Erech. 

In  an  inacription  of  Lugaltarsi,  king  of  Kish  (c.  3160  n.c.), 
Nanfl  is  apparently  addressed  as  ‘king  of  the  lands’  (Barton, 
J'AOSxxi.  i85ff. ; for  a different  but  less  natural  interpretation 
see  VAB  i.  1,  160.  3).  One  of  the  ancient  patesis  of  Susa 
addresses  Innana-erin,  or  Ishtar  of  the  cedar  forest  = Irnini  (see 
above,  8),  by  the  title  of  ‘king’  (Q.  A.  Barton,  A Sketch  of 
Semitic  Origins,  New  York  and  London,  1902,  p.  184  : I’.l/J  i. 
1,182a;  see  also  A.  H.  Sayce,  Rel.  Egypt  and  Bab.,  Edinburgh, 
1903,  p.  337).  Whatever  tendencies  of  this  sort  may  have 
existed  among  the  Sumerians,  they  exerted  no  influence  upon 
the  Semitic  conception  of  Ishtar.  For  the  Babylonians  ai\d 
Assyrians  she  remained  exclusively  feminine.  The  few  jvassa.ges 
in  which  she  receives  male  attributes  do  not  imply  that  she 
had  changed  her  sex  or  was  bisexual,  but  show  only  a sort  of 
henotheism,  in  which  for  the  moment  she  was  regarded  ns  the 
supreme  divinity.  Thus  in  the  hymn  published  by  llaupt 
(AJekad.  und  sum.  Keilschrifttexte,  126-131 ; Prince,  JAOS  xxiv. 
[1903]  103 ft.)  Ishtar  says  (obv.  22-24):  ‘I  am  En-lil  and  I am 
Nin-lil.’  The  astrological  tablet  (H'A/  iii.  63,  col.  ii.)  contains 
the  statement  that  ‘ Pilbat  (the  star  of  Ishtar)  is  a fem.ale  at 
sunset  and  becomes  a male  at  sunrise.’  A hymn  to  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh  (Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  7®)  reads  : ‘ Like  Ashur  she  is 
bearded  with  a beard.’  This  probably  refers  merely  to  the 
halo,  or  radiance,  that  surrounds  her  star  (see  Jastrow,  ilA 
xvii.  [1911]  271-298). 

IV.  The  character  of  Ishtar.— As.  a result 
of  the  syncretism  that  has  just  been  described, 
Ishtar  inherited  the  characteristics  of  many  earlier 
goddesses ; nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  process 
she  retained  all  the  traits  of  the  primitive  Semitic 
'Ashtar. 

I.  Water-goddess. — In  EBE  ii.  116“  it  is  shown 
that  the  primitive  'Ashtar  was  closely  connected 
with  springs  as  the  source  of  life  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  'liiis  character  she  retained  in  Baby- 
lonia. 
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The  sign  for  Nini,  ‘ fish-house,’  shows  that  she  was  originally 
a water-goddess  ; and  her  name  Nin-a  probably  means  ‘ mistress 
of  water.’  The  same  is  indicated  by  the  dedication  of  a spring 
to  heT{VAB  i.  1,  and  a boat  (ib.  92.  43,  104.  1423),  and 

by  the  fact  that  she  was  the  ‘ child  of  Eridu,’  i.e.  the  daughter 
of  Ea,  the  sea-god  (ib.  110.  20'®).  Offerings  of  fish  were  made 
to  her,  as  also  to  Innanna  (PSBA  xxvii.  71-79).  Ishljara, 
another  form  of  Ishtar,  is  often  called  ‘ Isliljara  of  the  sea.’ 
Archaic  representations  of  Nina,  or  some  other  form  of  Ishtar, 
on  seals  show  fish  and  other  sea  creatures  beneath  her  throne 
(Ward,  p.  155).  Similarly  fish  were  sacred  to  Atargatis,  the 
Syrian  Ashtar,  and  sea-water  was  brought  for  libations  in  her 
temple  (ERE  ii.  166 f.).  In  a hjnnn  to  Ninlil  (JAOS  xxiv.  114) 
the  goddess  says : ‘ At  the  mountain  spring  I fill  the  vessel,  at 
the  mountain  spring  of  Dihnun  I wash  my  head.’  Ishtar  is 
brought  up  from  Sheol  by  sprinkling  her  with  the  water  of  life 
(KIB  vi.  88»4). 

2.  Giver  of  vegetation. — As  tlie  goddess  of  springs 
Ishtar  was  naturally  connected  with  the  verdure 
that  they  caused. 

In  a hymn  (Reisner,  Ihjmnen,  no.  56,  rev.  49  f.)  she  says : ‘ In 
the  heavens  I take  my  place  and  send  rain,  in  the  earth  I take 
my  place  and  cause  the  green  to  spring  forth.’  In  another 
hymn  (Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  15-17)  she  is  called  ‘ Gushea  who 
gives  the  growth  of  plants.’  In  a lament  (Haupt,  Akkad,  und 
sum.  Keilschrifttextc,  p.  116  f.,  obv.  6)  she  is  called  ‘ the  one  who 
causes  verdure  to  spring  forth.’  In  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  she 
says  to  her  father  Anu  ; ‘ I have  heaped  up  grain  for  mankind, 
and  I have  produced  fodder  for  the  cattle ; if  there  shall  be 
seven  years  of  famine,  I have  gathered  grain  for  mankind  and 
have  made  the  fodder  great  for  the  cattle.’  In  this  capacity 
she  is  the  wife,  or  mother,  of  Tammuz,  the  personification  of 
vegetation,  who  dies  in  the  summer  heat  and  comes  to  life  again 
with  the  winter  rains  (see  T.vmmcz).  In  a lament  for  Tammuz 
(WAI  iv.  30,  no.  2,  lines  36-38)  we  read  : ‘ He  has  gone,  he  has 
gone  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the  dead  are  numerous  in 
the  land.  . . . How  long  shall  the  springing  of  verdure  be 
restrained?  How  long  shall  the  putting  forth  of  leaves  be  held 
back?’  To  bring  him  back  to  life  Ishtar  descends  to  Sheol 
(KIB  vi.  80-91).  Dumu-zi,  or  Tammuz,  appears  as  the  husband 
of  Innanna  in  the  earliest  Bab.  inscriptions  (see  VAB  i.  1,  246, 
S.V.).  As  the  goddess  of  verdure  Ishtar  bears  the  title  Urkittu, 
which  is  probably  derived  from  urku,  ‘ green,’  rather  than  from 
Uruk,  ‘ Erech  ’ (.Jastrow,  i.  443,  n.  6).  She  is  also  called  ‘ queen 
of  the  dust,  mistress  of  the  field.’  The  ashera,  or  post,  that 
was  sacred  to  Ishtar  seems  to  have  been  a conventional  re- 
presentation of  a living  tree.  According  to  Hommel,  the  sign 
for  Nana-Ishtar  (Briinnow,  143)  in  its  archaic  form  was  a 
picture  of  an  ashera  (ExpT  xi.  [1900]  190).  On  ancient  seals  a 
seated  goddess  is  represented  holding  sheaves  of  grain  (Ward, 
pp.  133-137).  This  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  Ishtar, 
perhaps  Bau-Gula. 

3.  Creatress  of  animals. — In  an  amulet  published 
in  Mitt,  der  dent.  Orient-Gesellsch.,  no.  9 (1901), 
p.  13,  and  translated  by  Jastrow  (i.  335 ff.),  Ishtar 
is  called  ‘ creatress  of  the  creatures.’  In  a hymn 
(Haujit,  Akkad,  und  sum.  Keilschrifttexte,  p.  116  f., 
obv.  8)  she  is  termed  ‘creatress  of  all  things.’ 
This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  in  the  park  of 
Atargatis  at  Hierapolis  all  sorts  of  wild  animals 
roamed  freely  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  28 f.,  39 ft'.). 

In  particular,  Ishtar  was  the  giver  of  the  increase  of  the  flocks 
and  the  herds.  She  promised  Gilgamesh  that,  if  he  would  love 
her,  his  sheep  and  his  cattle  should  bear  twins  (KIB  vi.  I68I8) ; 
cf.  the  Hebrew  usage  of  calling  the  young  of  the  flock  'asht^rotk 
(Dt  713  284. 18. 61).  On  account  of  this  connexion  with  the 
herds  Ishtar  herself  received  the  attributes  of  a cow.  In  Old 
Bab.  art  she  is  frequently  represented  with  horns.  As  Ninharsag 
she  has  the  same  horned  head-dress  as  the  Egjqjtian  cow- 
goddess  Hathor  (Ward,  p.  404).  On  the  boundary  stones  her 
symbol  is  the  cow.  When  the  early  kings  say  that  they  are 
‘ nourished  with  holj'  milk  by  Ninharsag,’  this  may  refer  to  her 
character  as  a cow-goddess  not  less  than  as  a mother-goddess 
(Boissier,  OLZ  xi.  col.  235,  551).  As  late  as  the  time  of 
Ashurbanipal,  Ishtar  of  Arbela  says  to  the  king : ‘ Of  the  four 
udders  that  are  put  to  thy  mouth  two  shall  suckle  thee,  and 
with  two  thou  Shalt  cov'er  thy  face  ’ (Jastrow,  i.  444).  With  this 
aspect  of  Ishtar  should  be  compared  the  Palestinian  ‘Ashtaroth- 
Kamaim,  or  two-horned  ’Ashtarts,  and  the  horned  ‘Ashtarts  on 
the  plaques  discovered  in  the  mounds  of  Canaan  (ERE  iii.  182). 
A figure  from  the  Merrill  Collection  in  the  Semitic  Museum  of 
Harvard  University  shows  a naked  woman  with  rays  round 
her  head  and  a crescent  under  her  feet,  with  one  foot  like  a 
fish’s  tail,  and  the  other  like  the  hoof  of  a cow  or  sheep  (B  IP 
xvii.  [1901]  447).  Beneath  it  is  the  inscription  in  Greek : 
‘Divine  producer  of  all.’  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  Palestinian  ’Ashcart.  Among  birds  the  dove  was  specially 
sacred  to  her,  probably  on  account  of  its  erotic  temperament. 
It  is  figured  with  her  on  seals  (Ward,  figs.  924,  926,  927).  An 
image  of  a dove  was  also  found  in  the  temple  of  Ninmah  at 
Babylon  (.Mitt,  der  deut.  Or.-Gesellsch.,  no.  5 [1900],  p.  3). 
Similarly  doves  were  sacred  to  Atargatis  (ERE  ii.  166  f.),  and 
the  swallow  is  mentioned  as  a sacred  bird  of  Ishtar  (Hd  T3,  431). 

4.  Goddess  of  sexual  love. — Ishtar  herself  was 
conceived  as  unrestrained  in  her  passion  for  her 
lovers.  In  the  Gilgamesh  Epic,  Gilgamesh  re- 


proaches her  for  her  fickleness.  First  she  loved 
Tammuz,  then  a bird,  then  a lion,  then  a horse, 
then  a shepherd,  then  a gardener,  and  finally 
himself  (KIB  vi.  168-171). 

In  a hymn  she  is  entitk-d  ‘the  glad-cjisl,  goddess  of  desire, 
goddess  of  sighing’  (PRBA  .xxxi.  22).  In  another  hymn  she  is 
called  ‘amorous  mother-goddess  at  whose  side  no  god  draweth 
near’  (S.  H.  Langdon,  Psalms,  Paris,  1909,  p.  257).  In  one 
hymn  she  says  of  herself : ‘ Beside  the  wine  when  I seat  myself, 
the  woman  for  the  devoted  man  am  I ’ (A.JSL  xxii.  [1906]  149). 
In  the  same  context  she  even  calls  herself  ‘ a loving  courtesan  ’ 
and  a ‘ temple-harlot  ’ (ib.  149,  150).  In  this  aspect  she  was 
depicted  in  art  as  a naked  woman  with  emphasized  sexual 
features  (Ward,  pp.  161  f.,  380),  or  as  lifting  her  robe  to  disclose 
her  charms  (ib.  pp.  296,  ^7).  She  was  the  awakener  of  sexual 
impulse  in  animals  and  in  men.  In  a hymn  she  says  : ‘ 1 turn 
the  male  to  the  female,  I turn  the  female  to  the  male  ; I am  she 
who  adorneth  the  male  for  the  female,  I am  she  who  adometh 
the  female  for  the  male’  (PSBA  xxxi.  34).  She  caused  the 
union  of  male  and  female  (JAO.x’ xxiv.  115).  When  she  descended 
to  Sheol,  copulation  ceased  in  men  and  animals  (KIB  vi.  86  f.). 
For  this  reason  prostitutes  were  attached  to  her  temples.  Such 
a woman  was  called  ishtarltu  after  the  goddess  herself ; or 
qadishtu,  ‘sacred,’  the  same  as  q^dlildid  in  the  OT,  apparently 
originally  a title  of  the  goddess  herself ; or  tjarimtu  from  the 
root  ram,  ‘devote’;  or  shaintjatu,  ‘joy-maiden’;  or  kizritu, 

' harlot.’  One  of  these  from  the  temple  in  Erech  was  sent  to 
ensnare  Eabani  (KIBvi.  122-127).  After  Gilgamesh  had  slain 
the  heavenly  bull,  Ishtar  gathered  the  harlots,  the  joy -maidens, 
and  the  hierodouloi  to  lament  (A'/B  vi.  177).  In  the  Ira  inj'th 
Erech  is  called  ‘the  dwelling  of  Anu  and  Ishtar,  the  city  of 
harlots,  joy-maidens,  and  hierodules’  (ib.  62).  An  omen  is 
interpreted  as  meaning:  ‘The  divine  mistress  will  cause  to 
bear  her  maidens  who  have  not  become  pregnant  ’ (Jastrow, 
ii.  387).  The  Code  of  .^ammuroti  contains  many  provisions  in 
regard  to  these  women  (see  Lyon,  ‘The  Consecrated  Women  of 
the  Hammurabi  Code,’  in  Studies  presented  to  C.  II.  Toy,  New 
York,  1912,  pp.  341-3W).  For  evidence  of  prostitution  in  her 
cult  in  later  times  see  Asiitaet,  vol.  ii.  p.  116“,  and  Hikrodooloi 
(Semitic  and  Eg.vptian),  voL  vi.  pp.  672-676. 

5.  Goddess  of  wedlock. — The  ideograpli  nin- 
dingir-ra  (Briinnow,  10999),  or  belit-ildni,  ‘mistress 
of  the  gods,’  is  also  used  for  hirtn,  ‘wife,’  which 
shows  that  Ishtar  was  regarded  as  the  ‘ ’ivife  ’ par 
excellence. 

In  a hymn  she  is  called  ‘ bride  of  Esagila  and  Ezida  ’ (Jastrow, 
i.  533).  In  another  hjTnn  she  is  termed  ‘bride  of  the  lands 
whose  fulness  is  luxuriance’  (PSBA  xxxi.  68).  Ishtar  is  called 
the  bride,  or  the  wife,  of  nearly  everj-  god  of  the  Bab.  pantheon. 
Still  more  strangely,  the  early  kings  designate  themselves  her 
husband — e.g.,  Eannatum(FAB  i.  1, 18),  Ur-Ninib(!6.  204),  Pur- 
Sin  (ib.  204),  Gimil-Sin  (ib.  200).  As  a bride  Ishtar  is  described 
in  poetry  and  represented  in  art  as  veiled  (cf.  Gn  24® : Jeremias, 
AT im  Lichte  desalt.  Orients",  p.  108 f. ; KIB  vi.  2104).  in  jhia 
capacity  she  was  praj'ed  to  bless  wedded  love.  One  such  prayer 
has  come  down  to  us  (PSBA  xxxi.  66)  in  which  a woman  en- 
treats Ishtar  that  her  absent  husband,  or  lover,  may  return 
safeh',  that  he  may  continue  to  love  her,  and  that  she  may  bear 
children. 

6.  Goddess  of  maternity. — As  Xinharsa",  or 
Ninlil,  she  tvas  the  ‘mother  of  the  gods’  (FAB 
i.  1,  60.  3®,  150.  3* ; and  frequently  in  the  later 
literature).  She  was  also  the  ‘ mother  of  men.’ 

Gudea  calls  her  ‘ mother  of  the  children  of  the  city  ’ (ib.  66). 
Samsuiluua  calls  her  ‘ the  mother  who  bare  me  ’ (Winckler, 
Untersuchungen,  p.  141).  A personal  name  of  the  Hammurabi 
period  is  Ishtar-ummiya,  ‘ Ishtar  is  my  mother  ’ (Jastrow,  i.  160). 
As  Aruru,  Ishtar  made  Eabani  of  clay  (KIB  vi.  121),  and  created 
all  men  and  animals  (ib.  40).  Sargon  speaks  of  B6Iit-ilani  = 
Ishtar  as  the  one  ‘ who  increases  the  offspring  ’ (Jastrow,  i.  246). 
In  the  hymns  she  is  frequently  described  as  ‘ creatress  of  man- 
kind, who  causeth  all  created  things  to  flourish.’  She  is 
identified  with  ErOa,  the  goddess  of  pregnancy  (ib.  i.  116).  In 
a prayer  she  is  called  ‘ she  who  loveth  reproduction  ’ (PSBA 
xxxi.  63).  In  a list  of  titles  she  is  termed  ‘ opener  of  the  loins, 
framer  of  the  foetus  ’ (ib.  21).  Herodotus  states  (i.  199)  that  at 
Babylon  she  was  called  Mylitta,  i.e.  Mu’allidtu,  ‘ she  who  causes 
to  bear.’  Under  the  name  Mama,  she  caused  the  birth  of 
second  children  (JAOS  xxxii.  22).  In  art,  Ishtar  was  most 
frequently  represented  as  a mother  suckling  a child  (Jeremias, 
AT  im  Lichte,  p.  107  ; Ward,  pp.  152-154,  375). 

As  a mother  Ishtar  was  believed  to  love  man- 
kind and  to  grieve  over  their  sorrows.  At  the 
deluge  she  cried  like  a woman  in  travail  over  the 
death  of  the  children  that  she  had  home  (KIB  vi. 
238).  Several  laments  have  been  preserved  in 
which  she  bewails  the  destruction  of  her  city 
Erech  by  the  Elamites  (see  literature).  In  a hymn 
she  is  described  as  ‘ she  who  loveth  all  men  ’ (PSBA 
xxxi.  63).  Another  hymn  says  : ‘ Thou  lookest 
mercifully  upon  the  sinner,  and  thou  correctest 
the  wrong-doer  daily’  (Jastrow,  ii.  67).  Still 
another  hymn  calls  her  ‘ the  mistress  of  heaven 
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and  earth,  who  hears  prayers,  who  listens  to  com- 
plaints, who  receives  petitions,  the  compassionate 
goddess,  who  loves  righteousness’  (ib.  ii.  112). 

7.  Giver  of  earthly  blessings. — On  account  of 
her  mother-love  for  men  slie  bestowed  life,  health, 
prosperity,  and  all  other  blessings  upon  them. 

Gudea  speaks  of  her  ‘ life-gpving  glance  ’(K.djS  i.  1, 75).  Kudur- 
mabuk  says  that  she  gave  him  a prosperous  reign  (ih.  220) ; 
Arad-Sin  declares  that  she  gave  him  long  life  {ib.  214).  Sargon 
says  that  she  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  prosper 
(Winckler,  Saryon,  i.  9482) ; and  Nebuchadrezzar  affinns  that 
she  gives  him  length  of  days  (VAB  iv.  1705).  An  old  hymn  to 
Nank  that  has  been  adapted  to  Ishtar  says : ‘ She  gives  irro- 
sperityto  the  man  with  whom  she  is  pleased  (?),  she  guards  his 
path.  . . . The  physician  is  skilful  with  whom  she  is  jileased  (?). 
Her  hand  is  with  the  manservant  and  the  maidservant.  Who 
can  do  anything  without  her?’  (Jastrow,  i.  533).  Another 
hymn  calls  her  ‘ Ishtar,  without  whom  none  possesses  peace  and 
joy  ’ {ib.  i.  347). 

She  was  regarded  as  tlie  mistress  of  magical  arts 
with  which  she  counteracted  the  wiles  of  the 
demons  (Zimmern,  Beitrdge,  p.  33  ; AJSL  xxiii. 
151).  Accordingly,  she  is  constantly  invoked  as  a 
helper  in  tlie  magical  exorcisms  (Jastrow,  i.  82, 
290,  292,  300,  315,  321).  Especially  is  she  a heli)er 
against  the  demon  Ti’u  (ib.  347),  and  against  ‘ the 
wicked  seven  ’ (ib.  361  If.). 

On  account  of  her  good-will  and  her  power, 
prayers  were  addressed  to  her  more  frequently 
than  to  any  other  deity.  Ashurbanipal  prayed 
her  for  long  life  for  himself  and  his  brother 
(Lehmann,  ShamashshumuJdn,  pi.  xxiii.-xxiv.). 
Nebuchadrezzar  prayed  Ishtar,  or  Ninmah,  for 
long  life,  posterity,  victory,  and  success.  A large 
number  of  prayers  and  penitential  psalms  to  Ishtar 
were  found  in  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal  (see 
literature  ; Jastrow,  ch.  xvii.  f.).  These  breathe  a 
noble  ethical  and  religious  spirit,  and  are  among 
the  finest  products  of  the  Bab.  religion.  In  one  of 
them  the  poet  expresses  the  joy  of  serving  his 
goddess  in  the  words  : ‘ Her  song  is  sweeter  than 
honey  and  wine,  sweeter  than  sprouts  ami  herbs, 
superior  indeed  to  pure  cream  ^ (cf.  Ps  19'“).  In 
many  of  the  prayers  Ishtar  is  asked  to  intercede 
with  her  father  Sin,  or  with  some  other  god,  on 
behalf  of  the  suppliant. 

8.  Moral  governor  of  men. — As  the  mother  of 
men,  who  loved  them  and  cared  for  their  well- 
being, she  was  naturally  concerned  with  the 
establishing  of  law  and  order. 

She  was  ‘queen  of  all  dwelling--places,’  ‘imparting  all  laws, 
wearing  the  ruler’s  crown,’  ‘who  executes  judgment  and  de- 
cision,’ ‘leader  of  mankind’  (King,  Seven  Tablets^  i.  222  f.), 
‘mistress  of  mankind’  (Jastrow,  ii.  75),  ‘creatress  of  wisdom’ 
{EAT^^  426),  ‘opposed  to  all  disorder ’ (Jastrow,  ii.  112),  ‘mis- 
tress of  justice  ’ {ib.  201).  In  a hymn  she  says  : ‘ In  the  dispute 
when  I take  part,  the  woman  who  understands  yiltuin  am  I. 
In  the  lawsuit  when  I take  part,  the  woman  who  understands 
law  am  I ’ {AJSL  xxiii.  149).  Like  Shainash,  she  was  the  judge 
of  men  (Jastrow,  i.  635).  As  the  ruler  of  the  world,  she  ap- 
pointed kings  to  execute  justice.  Tlie  Old  Lab.  kings  all 
acknowledge  that  she  has  called  them  to  the  throne  (IMJ?  i. 
1, 10.  524, 18.  550,  20.  25,  26g.  17,  66b.  211,  140.  i7a ; Code  of  IJam- 
murabi,  v.  13).  Nebuchadrezzar  says  that  ‘Anunit  called  his 
name  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  land,  and  placed  in  his  hand  the 
sceptre  over  all  peoples’  {VAB  iv.  24825). 

9.  Giver  of  revelations. — In  her  care  for  men,  it 
became  necessary  for  Ishtar  at  times  to  make 
special  communications  of  her  will.  Gudea  calls 
her  ‘ the  child  of  Eridu,  who  counsels  what  is  best, 
queenly  interpreter  of  the  gods  ’ ( VAB  i.  1,  90.  2’“). 
He  says  also  that  ‘ she  directed  her  attention  to 
the  oracles’  (ib.  110.  20’®).  Rim-Sin  calls  her 
‘ revealer  of  all  decisions,  who  causes  the  oracles 
of  the  land  to  remain  ’ (ib.  218e). 

Through  an  association  of  ideas  with  verdure,  green  colour  in 
liquids,  green  plants,  insects,  and  birds  were  regarded  as  omens 
sent  by  her  (Jastrow,  ii.  722,  802).  Many  omens  derived  from 
the  livers  of  victims  were  connected  with  her  {ib.  230,  261,  387, 
409  f.).  She  also  inspired  prophets  to  deliver  her  message.  In 
a prayer  of  Ashurna^irpal  {ib.  113)  tlie  king  jirays  : ‘ Grant  me 
a trustworthy  oracle.’  Similarly,  Sonmaclierib  asks  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh  and  Ishtar  of  Arbela  for  direction  {KIB  ii.  107).  A 
series  of  responses  of  Ishtar  of  Arbela  to  Esarhaddon  is  known 
(Banks,  AJSL  xiv.  [1898]  267-277),  also  a series  of  resjionses  to 
Ashurbanipal  (Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i.  20-27).  She  predicted  to  the 
latter  the  death  of  the  king  of  Manual  {KIB  ii.  178«).  She  sent 


a dream  to  encourage  the  troops  who  were  afraid  to  cross  a 
river  (ib.  200“7-f'h).  She  appeared  in  a vision  to  a seer  promising 
victory  over  Elam  {ib.  25050  '5).  she  commanded  .tshurbanipal 
through  an  oracle  to  bring  back  her  im-ige  from  Elam  {>’•. 
21(jii3-il5).  For  a full  discussion  of  this  subjt.-t  see  Jaitrow, 
ch.  xix. 

10.  Destroyer  of  life. — In  striking  contrast  to 
tlie  life-giving  beneficent  character  of  the  godde.ss 
that  ha.s  been  exhibited  thu.s  far  stands  her  other 
aspect  as  a destroyer  of  life.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  must  have  been  observed  that  life  and 
death  were  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  force, 
and  that  love  was  the  frequent  cause  of  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  strife. 

For  Tammuz,  the  lover  of  her  youth,  she  appointed  yearly 
death  {KIB  vi.  168).  With  him  dieil  the  vcgetvlion  that  she 
had  called  into  life.  On  his  account  she  herself  had  to  descend 
into  .Sheol,  and  he  alfiicted  there  with  all  tin  di>  %■  - I't,  'a>-91). 
IJamnmrahi  {Code,  ii.  26(1.)  say.s  that  he  ‘ deoki  1 wh  . green  the 
sepulchre  of  Malkat  (the  queen)  of  Sipi)ar.’  The  -ufl  rings  that 
she  endured  she  also  inflicted  upon  men.  E. ' mi  -I,.-  smote 
with  disease  and  death  (ff/i’ vi.  198).  She  sent  the  heavenly 
bull  to  destroy  Gilgamesh  (i5.  172),  ilen  prayed  iicras  the 
cause  of  sickness  and  suffering.  One  lament  - 1' s ; ‘In  thy 
descent  to  the  house  of  a man,  thou  art  as  the  jackal  which  hath 
been  caused  to  come  to  take  the  sliee]!,  thou  art  the  lion  which 
constantly  cometh  into  the  midst’  {I'.'iBA  xxxi.  .50).  When  she 
was  angry,  she  sent  a wicked  demon  called  Dilju  or  Ti’u  to 
afflict  men  (Jastrow,  i.  341  ff.).  A configuration  known  as  ‘ the 
hand  of  Ishtar’  in  a liver  denoted  the  deatli  of  a son  of  tlie 
family  {ib.  ii.  409).  A class  of  priests  endured  castration  in  her 
service,  ‘ whose  manhood,  in  order  to  terrify  the  jieople,  Ishtar 
turned  to  womanhood’  {KIB  vi.  02'8).  These  were  evidently 
similar  to  the  Galli  of  Atargatis  {ERE  ii.  166  f.)  and  to  the 
qedheshim  and  keldbhlui  of  the  OT. 

11.  Storm-goddess. — Either  as  a destroyer  or  as 
a sender  of  rain,  Ishlar  was  ocea.-iionally  deserihed 
as  a storm-goddess.  Slie  was  ‘ the  lofty  one  who 
causes  the  heavens  to  tremble,  tlie  earth  to  quake, 
the  lianiing  lire,  who  causes  the  hird-like  2u  (the 
storm  cloud)  to  lly  from  the  house,  wlio  casts 
down  the  mountains  like  dead  bodies  ’ (.-iJUL  xxiii. 
[1907]  150  f.,  164  f.).  In  her  character  as  storm- 
goddess  slie  waged  war  with  the  gods  of  the 
mountains  (J AUS  xxiv.  1 14).  In  art  she  ivas  often 
rejiresented  holding  a caduceus  of  two  serpents 
(Ward,  pp.  155,  405,  408).  This  is  apparently  a 
symbol  of  the  liglitning. 

12.  War  - goddess.  — The  primitive  Semitic 
mother  was  the  leader  of  her  elan  in  ivar,  and 
therefore  from  the  earliest  times  Ishtar  was  a wav- 
goddess  (ERE  ii.  116“). 

She  promised  Gilg'amesh  victory  over  all  lands  {KIB  vi.  1661G). 
She  brought  the  Elamites  upon  her  city  of  Erech  {ib.  272). 
Eannatum  speaks  of  casting  tlie  net  of  Ninharsag  over  llie 
people  of  Gish][)u(rAi>i.  1, 14.  IT^-')*  Gudea  dedicated  weapon- 
bearers,  warriors,  to  Innanna  {ib.  104.  14-4--t‘).  Hammurabi 
says  that  he  conquered  wUli  the  powerful  weapoirthat  Nana 
entrusted  to  him  {Code,  xl.  24).  In  a votive  tablet  for  Ham- 
murabi it  is  said  : ‘ Ishtar  has  given  thee  conflict  and  battle  ; 
what  more  canst  thou  hope? ’(Jastrow,  i.  398).  Agumkakrime 
calls  himself  ‘ might}'  hero  of  Ishtar,  the  warrior-goddess ' {KIB 

iii.  136).  Nebuchadrezzar  i.  says  that  ‘ at  I lie  command  of  Ishtar 
and  Adad,  the  gods  of  war,’  he  defeatetl  tlie  Elamites  {ib.  10(*4^‘). 
In  the  inscriiitions  of  tlie  Assyr.  kings,  IshtAr  appears  chiefly  as 
a war-goddess.  Tiglath  Pileser  i.  calls  her  ‘the  exalted  among 
the  gods,  mistress  of  warfare,  the  arranger  of  battle  *(ib.  u 16^sj. 
Ashurnasirpal  ii.  says  that  ‘ she  set  her^heart  upon  the  making 
of  battle  and  war  ’ {ib.  i.  ns-’^).  He  first  a^iplies  to  her  tlie  title 
‘ C^ueen  of  Kitmuru,’  i.r.  ‘Queen  of  Conflict ’ (Jastrow,  i.  215, 
243,  249).  Shalmaneser  ii.  calls  her  ‘ the  fli’st  born  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  is  perfect  in  bravery,  who  establishes  the  fates, 
who  enlarges  my  kingdom  ’ {KIB  i.  130^^),  ‘ queen  of  fight  and 
battle’  {fh.  152‘'^).  Sennacherib  says:  ‘I  prayed  unto  . , . 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  gods  w bom  I trust,  for 
the  capture  of  my  mighty  foes.’  Wlien  menaced  b}'  the  united 
forces  of  the  Babylonians  and  Elamites,  he  prayed  ‘ to  Ishtar  of 
Nineveh,  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  the  gods  wlinm  I trust,  for  victory 
oyer  the  miglity  enemy’  {ib.  ii.  10650-5:{).  Esarhaddon  sai’s*: 
‘ in  the  helpof . . . Ishtar  of  Nineveh.  Ishtarof  Arbela,  tlie  great 
goddesses,  my  mistresses,  1 ruled  from  tlie  cast  to  the  west  and 
found  no  rival  ’ {ib.  ii.  ■1247-y).  For  Ishtar’s  part  in  Ashurbani- 
pal’s  campaigns  see  above  under  g.  All  her  oracles  wore  given 
to  assist  luni  in  liis  wars.  When  she  appeared  to  his  seer,  she 
appeared  full-armed  in  flame  (<5.  ii.  25(K*--''0).  Nabonidus  calls 
her  ‘ Anunit,  the  mistress  of  battle,  who  carries  bow  and  quiver 
. . . wlio  overwhelms  the  enemy,  destroys  the  wicked '(1MI> 

iv.  2282-  -4).  he  warlike  character  of  Ishtar  is  greatly  empha- 
sized in  the  hymns.  One  meets  such  titles  as  ' warlike  daugliter 
of  Sin,’  ‘leader  in  battle,’  ‘mistress  of  battle,’  ‘perfect  in 
courage,’  ‘goddess  of  heroes,’  ‘shar})  dagger,’  ‘destroyer  of  llio 
land,’  ‘ mistress  of  countries.’  In  one  hymn  she  says  : * Beside 
my  father  in  battle  I take  my  place  ; beside  Bel  in  combat  and 
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battle  I stand.  During  battle  thread  I weave,  with  the  spindle 
I spin.  Into  battle  like  a swallow  I fly  ’ (Reisner,  Uymnen, 
no.  66,  rev.  39  ff.).  This  reminds  one  of  Atargatis  at  Hiera- 
polis  who  carried  a distaff  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  327),  and  also 
of  the  Greek  Parcae.  At  the  beginning  of  another  hymn  (Craig, 
Rel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  54-66)  she  is  described  as  marching  to  battle 
accompanied  by  musicians,  who  through  their  songs  seek  to 
win  her  favour.  Because  of  her  warlike  character  she  is  often 
compared  to  a lion,  a jackal,  an  angry  wild  ox,  and  other  ani- 
mals. Ishtar  as  a war-goddess  is  identified  in  art  by  the  relief 
of  Anubanini,  which  shows  her  armed  with  clubs,  leading 
prisoners  by  a cord  passed  through  the  lips  (Ward,  flg.  413).  In 
Old  Bab.  art  she  is  represented  seated,  armed  with  clubs  and 
scimitars.  In  Assyr.  art  she  is  depicted  standing,  armed  with 
bow,  arrows,  and  quiver  (Ward,  ch.  xxv.).  Closely  akin  to  the 
war-goddess  was  Ishtar’s  function  as  a goddess  of  hunting.  The 
inscriptions  WAI  i.  7=Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Lesestiicke's,  p.  121,  re- 
present Ashurbanipal  pouring  libations  over  dead  lions,  and  are 
accompanied  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Ishtar. 

13.  The  planet  Venus. — Utterly  unrelated  to 
the  characteristics  that  have  been  considered  thus 
far  was  the  identification  of  Ishtar  with  the  planet 
Venus.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  among  the  other 
Semites,  except  in  late  times  and  under  evident 
Bab.  influence  (see  EEE  ii.  116).  Even  in  B.aby- 
lonia  this  astral  character  cannot  be  traced  back 
into  the  Old  Bab.  period.  It  is  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  primitive  Semitic  (against  D. 
Nielsen,  ZDMG  Ixvi.  469-472).  No  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  identification  of  Ishtar  with  the 
planet  Venus  is  found  before  the  time  of 
Hammurabi. 

Gudea  (c.  2600  B.o.)  says  that  he  dedicated  a disk  to  Innanna 
(VAB  i.  1,  104.  1427),  but  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  a star- 
emblem  ; the  usual  star-emblems  had  rays.  Kudurmabuk  (c. 
2000  B.c.)  speaks  of  Nan6,  the  mistress,  who  is  like  the  sky  in 
gleaming  splendour  {ib.  220  f.),  but  this  also  is  not  certainly 
astral.  On  boundary  stones  of  the  Cassite  dynasty,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  B.o.,  the  four-  to  eight-pointed 
star  is  the  established  emblem  of  Ishtar  (Hinke,  Boundary 
Stone  of  Neb.  1.,  245).  In  seal-cylinders  of  the  same  period 
Ishtar  is  accompanied  with  a star  (Ward,  ch.  xxv.).  In  one 
of  these  (Ward,  flg.  412)  she  is  represented  wflth  wings,  rising 
above  the  mountains  along  with  the  sun.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  IJammurabi,  Ishtar  seems  to  have  formed  a triad  with  Sin, 
the  moon,  and  Shamash,  the  sun — which  implies  her  astral 
character  (Jastrow,  i.  153).  The  fact  that  Marduk,  the  chief 
god  of  Babylon,  is  identified  with  the  planet  Juppiter,  and 
Nebo,  the  god  of  the  adjacent  Borsippa,  with  Mercury,  indicates 
that  the  identification  of  the  great  gods  with  planets  did  not 
arise  before  the  unification  of  Babylonia  by  Igammurabi.  It 
was  part  of  the  system  of  religious  syncretism  by  which  this 
monarch  sought  to  consolidate  his  empire.  The  arithmetical 
sign  XV  for  Ishtar,  which  is  connected  with  her  astral  char- 
acter (the  sign  for  Sin  is  XXX),  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  period  of  Hammurabi.  As  to  the  reason  why  Ishtar  was 
identified  with”Veuus,  one  can  only  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  been  the  beauty  of  the  planet,  or  its  alternation  as 
morning  and  evening  star,  that  suggested  a connexion  with 
the  life-giving  and  destroying  functions  of  the  goddess. 
Possibly  the  fact  that  Ishtar  was  the  daughter  of  Sin,  the 
moon,  as  early  as  Arad-Sin,  led  to  her  identification  with  the 
planet. 

The  identity  of  Venus  as  morning  star  -with 
Venus  as  evening  star  was  known  in  the  Assyr. 
period,  and  probably  much  earlier.  There  are 
numerous  official  reports  of  the  astrologers  that 
speak  of  Ishtar  as  morning  and  evening  star 
(Jastrow,  ii.  612).  In  a hymn  she  says : ‘ Ishtar, 
the  goddess  of  the  morning,  and  Ishtar,  the  god- 
dess of  the  evening,  am  I’  {ib.  i.  531).  Nabonidus 
calls  her  ‘ Anunit,  who  at  sunrise  and  sunset  gives 
me  favourable  signs  ’ ( VAB  iv.  228^®,  229®®'^^).  As 
the  morning  star  she  was  called  Dilbat,  and  as  the 
evening  star  Zib  (P.  C.  A.  Jensen,  Kosmologie, 
Strassburg,  1890,  p.  117  f.).  The  difference  of 
names  shows  that  in  early  times  the  two  aspects 
of  the  planet  were  supposed  to  be  different  stars, 
but  the  list  WAI  ii.  48,  line  51a  6,  asserts  ‘Zib= 
Dilbat.’ 

These  aspects  of  the  planet  gave  rise  to  a variety  of  titles 
and  identifications.  Thus  the  list  WAI  iii.  63,  col.  ii.  line  36 
reads : ‘ Dilbat  at  sunrise  is  Ishtar  of  Agade,  Dilbat  at  sunset 
is  Ishtar  of  Erech,  Dilbat  at  sunrise  is  Ishtar  of  the  stars, 
Dilbat  at  sunset  is  Mistress  of  the  Gods’  (i.e.  Ninlil).  See  also 
the  list  of  names  of  Venus  published  by  Pinches  {PSBA  xxxi. 
25).  There  seems  to  be  evidence  also  that  the  synodical  period 
of  Venus  of  584  days  was  known  in  Babylonia  and  Elam  (F.  Bork, 
Memnon,  iv.  [1910]  83-105  ; E.  Weidner,  i6.  v.  [1911]  29-39  ; F. 
Hrozny,  ib.  v.  81-102). 

The  claim  has  often  been  made  that  in  the 


clear  atmosphere  of  Babylonia  the  phases  of 
Venus,  which  resemble  those  of  the  moon,  could 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  she  is  called  ‘daughter  of  Sin,’  is 
representea  with  horns  in  art,  ami  in  certain  texts 
bears  the  epithet  ‘horned’  (PSBA  xxxi  22-24). 
This  is  very  doubtful. 

At  the  time  of  greatest  brilliancy  Venus  has  a diameter  of 
only  40".  Two  points  must  be  about  60"  apart  to  be  recog- 
nized as  distinct  by  the  naked  eje  ; and  at  least  four  such 
points  are  needed  to  perceive  a crescent.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, physiologically  impossible  for  the  naked  eye  to  detect 
the  crescent  form  of  Venus,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Babylonians  possessed  lenses.  The  horns  of  Ishtar  are, 
accordingly,  to  be  connected  with  her  aspect  as  a cow-goddess 
rather  than  as  a planet,  and  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sin 
because  she  appears  in  the  sky  with  him,  and  not  because  she 
has  similar  phases. 

In  astrology,  Lshtar  plays  an  important  part 
along  with  JSnamash  and  Sin.  The  omens  that 
have  come  down  to  us  all  date  from  a late  period. 
A number  of  these  are  published  by  C.  Virolleaud, 
L’ Astrologie  chaldienne,  Paris,  1903-12,  ‘ Istar,’ 
no.  13  ; R.  C.  Thompson,  Reports  of  the  Magiciuns 
and  Astrologers,  London,  1900,  ii.  p.  Ixixf. ; .last- 
row,  ii.  612-638.  They  are  of  the  following  type  : 
‘ When  Venus  disappears  at  sunrise  in  Nisan  from 
the  first  to  the  thirtieth  day,  there  will  be  desola- 
tion.’ ‘When,  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  Venus  has 
a beard,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  will  bear  boys. 
In  that  year  the  market-price  will  be  low.’  In  the 
magical  texts  also  Ishtar  is  invoked  under  the  name 
‘ Ishtar  of  the  stars.’ 

The  astral  character  of  the  goddess  finds  frequent  expres- 
sion in  the  hymns.  She  is  called  ‘ the  light  of  heaven  and 
earth,’  ‘ flaming  torch  of  heaven  and  earth,’  ‘ glory  of  the  whole 
world,’  ‘queen  of  the  stars,’  ‘queen  of  heaven,’  ‘the  perfect, 
mighty  light,  ’ ‘brilliant  Ishtar  who  illumines  the  evening.’  In 
a hymn  published  by  Prince  (JAOS  xxx.  [19091  96)  the  poet 
says : ‘ With  her  gracious  aspect  Nink  speaketh.  In  her 
gracious  rising  verily  she  shineth  forth ; where  she  waxeth 
full,  her  procreative  power  is  mighty  of  aspect.’  In  another 
hymn  published  by  Reisner  {Hymnen,  no.  53,  pp.  96-99)  and 
translated  by  M.  i.  Hussey  (AJSL  xxiii.  [1907]  172  f.),  Ishtar 
says  : ‘ To  give  portents  in  fulness  I stand,  consummate  I stand. 
Beside  my  father  Sin,  to  give  portents  in  fulness  I stand,  con- 
summate I stand.  Beside  my  brother  Shamash,  to  give  portents 
in  fulness  I stand,  consummate  I stand.  As  for  me  my  father 
Nannaru  (the  moon)  has  established  me  ...  in  the  bright 
heavens.  . . . Amid  shouts  of  joy  I,  Ishtar,  the  goddess,  take 
my  exalted  way.  Ishtar,  goddess  of  the  evening,  am  I ; Ishtar, 
goddess  of  the  morning,  am  I ; Ishtar  who  opens  the  lock  of  the 
bright  heavens,  that  is  my  glory.’ 

14,  The  star  Sirius. — Less  frequently  Lshtar  is 
identified  with  the  Bow-star,  or  Sirius  (Jensen, 
Kosmologie,  pp.  52  f.,  149,  151).  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Assyrians  usually  depicted 
Ishtar  armed  ivith  a bow. 

15.  The  constellation  Virgo.— It  is  probable 
that  Ishtar  is  occasionally  identified  with  the 
zodiacal  constellation  Virgo  (Zimmern,  KAT^, 
427  f-).  These  different  identifications  show  that 
her  astral  character  is  secondary,  and  rests  upon 
late  priestly  speculation. 

From  the  foregoing  survey  it  appears  that  Ishtar 
was  the  most  important  divinity  of  the  Assyr. - 
Bab.  pantheon.  She  absorbed  so  many  other 
goddesses,  and  exercised  such  a variety  of  func- 
tions, that  she  came  near  to  being  the  supreme 
divinity.  Many  hymns  addressed  to  her  disclose 
a henotheism  that  approximates  to  monotheism. 

V.  Tre  cult  op  Ishtar. — In  regard  to  the 
rites  that  were  practised  in  the  worship  of  Ishtar 
our  information  is  less  complete  than  in  regard 
to  the  conception  of  her  character.  We  know 
that  temples  were  buUt  to  her  in  all  the  important 
cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  These  conteined 
images  (King,  Hammurabi,  no.  101,  col.  L 41 ; 
KIB  iii.  138®'^^ ; ib.  ii.  209'®’^"’^).  The  costume 
worn  by  the  goddess  may  be  inferred  from  the 
artistic  representations  and  from  the  articles  of 
dress  that  she  left  behind  when  she  went  down  to 
Sheol  (KIB  vi.  82-84) : tiara,  earrings,  necklace, 
pectoral,  girdle,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  tunic. 
Agumkakrime  expended  four  talents  of  gold  on 
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the  robes  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanit  {KIB  iii. 
24Q28-34j  gjjy  g_  throne  (VAB  i.  1,  227),  a bed 
(ib.  230'^),  and  a boat  (ib.  92,  104,  229'*).  Her 
priests  are  often  mentioned,  and  the  hierodouloi 
have  been  refeiTed  to  above  (IV.  4). 

Slaves  were  dedicated  to  her  temples  (OLZ  xii. 
110).  The  ancient  kings  record  with  special  fre- 
uency  that  they  made  her  oll'erings  of  lapis  lazuli, 
argon  states  that  he  gave  her  cedar,  and  cypress 
wood,  and  aromatic  herbs  (Winckler,  Hargon,  i. 
126*^**).  Nebuchadrezzar  gives  a long  list  of  the 
offerings  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  vegetables,  wine, 
and  oil  that  he  presented  to  Marduk  and  Zarpanit 
{VAB  iv.  154***'*'’).  For  the  olferings  made  by 
Esarhaddon  see  Jastrow,  ii.  170,  and  for  those  of 
Ashurbanipal,  ib.  ii.  107  if.  In  one  psalm  tlie 
offerer  says  : ‘ I have  given  to  thee  thy  great  gift, 
SL  salla  {^pudendum  ■inulicbre)  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
a multi  (similar  to  the  salla)  of  gold,  the  adorn- 
ment of  tliy  divinity  ’ (FSB A xxxi.  63  f. ).  The 
hymn  published  by  Craig  (Rel.  Texts,  i.  pi.  15, 
obv.  19  ff.)  says:  ‘I  prepared  for  thee  a pure 
offering  of  milk,  cakes,  salted  bread.  I presented 
to  thee  a vessel  for  libations,  hear  me  and  be 
gracious.  I slew  for  thee  a pure  lamb  without 
blemish  from  the  flock  of  the  field.  I presented 
a conserve  for  the  shepherdess  of  the  god  Tammuz.’ 
Sacrifice  of  infants,  whicli  was  so  common  in  tlie 
cult  of  'Ashtart  [EEE  ii.  117*'),  is  not  yet  proved  in 
the  cult  of  Ishtar.  For  supposed  evidences  of  it  see 
KAT^,  599.  E.  J.  Banks  (Bismya,  London,  1912,  p. 
380  f. ) reports  the  discovery  of  brick  stamps  men- 
tioning a temple  of  Ishtar,  numerous  small  houses 
containing  obscene  figures,  and  beneath  one  of  these 
eight  clay  coffins  containing  infant  bones.  These 
seem  similar  to  the  jar-burials  of  infants  in  the 
mounds  of  Palestine  (EliE  iii.  187“). 

The  fourth  month,  Tammuz  (June-July),  was 
celebrated  by  tlie  annual  wailing  for  Ishtar's  lover, 
whose  death  coincided  with  the  witliering  of  vege- 
tation in  the  summer  heat.  The  fifth  month,  Ab 
(July-August),  was  sacred  to  Ishtar,  and  in  it  was 
celebrated  her  descent  to  Sheol  to  bring  her  lover 
back  to  life.  Perhaps  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius 
in  this  month  may  explain  the  conne.xion  of  this 
star  with  Ishtar  (KAT'^,  426;  Langdon,  Psalms, 
xvi. ).  Ashurbanipal  records  : ‘ In  the  month  of 
Ab,  the  month  of  the  appearance  of  Sirius,  the 
festival  of  the  revered  queen,  the  daughter  of  Bel, 
I tarried  in  Arbela,  her  beloved  city,  to  worship 
her  great  divinity  ’ (KIB  ii.  248*‘''***).  Ashurbani- 
pal speaks  also  of  the  25th  of  Siwan  as  the  day  of 
the  procession  of  the  B61it  of  Babylon,  the  honoured 
among  the  great  gods  (KIB  ii.  220*’® ; cf.  VAB  iv. 
282*’*’). 

VI.  WORSUIP  OUTSIDE  OF  BABY LON IA.—KA- 
herents  of  the  Pan-Babylonian  school  of  Winckler, 
Zimmern,  Jensen,  and  Jereinias  hold  that  the 
Bab.  Ishtar  was  the  original  mother-goddess  of 
western  Asia,  and  that  all  the  other  local  forms 
were  derived  from  her.  As  remarked  above,  this 
theory  is  improbable ; 'Ashtar  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  a iirimitive  Semitic  divinity.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  time  of 
the  extension  of  Bab.  civilization  Ishtar  exerted 
a modifying  influence  upon  the  other  Semitic 
goddesses. 

I.  In  Elam  and  Persia. — The  worship  of  Innanna 
of  Erech  in  ancient  Elam  is  attested  by  the  in- 
scriptions of  a number  of  ancient  rulers  of  Susa 
(VAB  i.  1,  178e,  180.  3,  182.  4).  The  Assyrian 
records  show  that  it  persisted  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Assyr.  Empire.  After  the  conquest  of 
Elam  by  the  Indo-European  IMedcs  and  Persians 
the  old  goddess  was  identilicd  with  Anahita,  and 
under  this  name  enjoyed  extensive  homage  (see 
Anahita).  Her  ancient  name,  however,  was  not 
forgotten.  In  2 Mac  P**-*"  we  are  told  that  Anti- 
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ochus  Epifjhanes  was  killed  in  the  temple  of  Nanaia 
in  Persia. 

2.  In  Mesopotamia.— Bab.  and  Assyr.  influence 
was  exerted  in  Mesopotamia  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  cult  of  Ishtar  was  established  in 
all  the  important  cities.  Tiie  old  Aramaic  name 
'Attar  was  little  u.sed  except  in  the  compound 
Atargatis  (ERE  ii.  165),  and  instead  titles  derived 
from  the  astral  form  of  l.-^htar  were  employed, 
such  as  Kokahta,  ‘star’  ( = Bab.  kAikuhu),  Kokab- 
nugha,  ‘ star  of  splendour,’ or  Nugha,  ‘splendour.’ 
Even  the  Old  Bah.  name  S’anai  was  used  in  Syriac 
for  the  planet  Venus  (ZDMG  x.  [1869]  459)  along 
with  the  Sumer,  name  Dilbat  (Jensen,  Kusmohyi'- , 
p.  118).  Astara  and  BSlti  were  names  for  N’enus 
among  the  Mandseans  (ib.  p.  135).  For  survi\als 
of  Bab.  myths  concerning  Ishtar  in  Mesopotamia 
see  Baudissin,  ‘Tammuz  bei  den  Harinuern,' 
ZDMG  Ixvi.  17211'. 

3.  In  Arabia. — In  the  South  Arabian  inscrip- 
tions 'Athtar,  who  is  masculine,  is  represented  by  a 
star  with  eiglit  points,  and  forms  a triad  with  the 
sun  and  moon.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this 
is  due  to  direct  Bab.  influence.  In  North  Arabia 
the  original  name  of  the  goddess  was  displaced  by 
titles  such  as  al-Lat,  ‘the  goddess,’  or  al-'l’zza, 
‘the  strong’  (J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  arab.  Heiiln- 
turns'^,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  29-39).  She  w as  identified 
with  the  planet  Venus  and  called  al-Najm,  ‘ the 
star,’  par  excellence  (cf.  the  oath,  Quran,  liii.  1 : 
‘ By  the  star  when  it  setteth  ’ ; Ixxxvi.  1 If. ).  La.u- 
of  Antioch  (5th  cent.  A.D. ),  i.  210  (ed.  (I.  Bickell, 
Giessen,  1873-77),  identifies  al-'Uzza  with  Belt  is 
and  applies  to  her  the  Syriac  name  Kokahta, 
‘the  star’  (Wellhausen,  pp.  40-45).  This  a.-tral 
character  of  al-'Uzza  is  found  only  in  late  time.s 
in  the  regions  that  border  on  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ; and  the  same  names  are  used  that  are 
.applied  to  Ishtar  in  Me.sopotamia,  namelj',  ‘ star,’ 
‘star  of  sidendour,’  and  ‘splendour’  (Nielsen, 
ZDMG  Ixvi.  472) ; it  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
these  traits  are  due  to  borrowing  of  Bab.  ideas 
from  Mesopotamia. 

4.  In  Syria  and  Palestine.  — In  the  Amarna 
letters  the  Canaanite  'Ashtart  is  equated  with 
Ishtar,  and  Canaanite  artistic  representations 
often  conform  to  the  Bab.  type  (see  ERE  iii.  1S2“, 
183*’).  There  is  no  cle.ar  evidence  of  Ishtar  in  the 
early  writings  of  the  OT.  The  efforts  of  I’.  C.  A. 
Jensen  (Gilgamcscli-Epos,  Strassburg,  1906)  and  of 
Jereinias  (AT  im  Liclite  dcs  alt.  Orient.^)  to  Aww 
that  Sarah,  llehekah,  Tamar,  I’haraoh's  daughter, 
Jeplithah’s  daughter,  .and  most  of  the  other  female 
characters  of  the  t)  Tare  transformed  Islitar-myths 
cannot  be  jironounced  successful.  The  first  certain 
trace  of  Ishtar  in  the  OT  is  in  the  neo-Bab.  ]icriod 
in  Jer  7’®  4417-11'- 25^  where  she  is  called  ‘queen  of 
heaven.’  This  is  a specifically  Bab.  name  for 
Ishtar  in  her  astral  asjiect,  anil  the  knu'waii,  or 
‘ c.ake,’  th.at  the  Hebrew  women  baked  for  her  is 
the  same  as  the  kaicdnu-  that  was  presented  to 
Ishtar  (KAT^,  441  f.).  The  wailing  for  Taiiimiiz 
mentioned  in  F.zk  8*'*  is  closely  connected  with 
Ishtar  and  is  specifically  Babylonian.  At  the  time 
of  the  Bab.  suiireniacy  the  cult  of  Ishtar  must 
have  been  established  in  .lerusalem,  or  even  earlier 
under  Assyr.  rule  (2  K 21**).  The  name  Esther 
is  an  Aramaic  form  of  Ishtar,  and  the  Book  of 
Esther  shows  clear  knowledge  of  Bab.  Ishtar  myths 
(see  Baton,  ‘Esther’  in  ICG,  Edinburgh,  1908,  j'p. 
87-94).  In  Balinyra  the  Bab.  Ishtar  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  Belli  (ERE  ii.  ‘294),  and 
the  rites  of  the  Bha'iiician  ‘Ashtart  at^  Gebal,  as 
described  by  Lucian  (dc  Den  Syr.  6,  8),  were  evi- 
dently coloured  by  the  Bab.  inoui  iiing  for  Taiiimiiz. 
On  tlio  whole  suliject  of  the  Tammuz  cult  in  the 
West  see  Baudiskn,  Adonis  und  Esmun,  Leipzig, 
1911. 
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5.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  — During 
the  Juried  of  Seleucid  Greek  rule  the  religious  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  were  fused  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  and  under 
the  early  Roman  emperors  Bab.  astrology  became 
the  dominant  religion  of  the  day.  The  gods  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome  were  identified  with  the 
nearest  Bab.  counterparts,  and  thus  came  to  take 
on  astral  characteristics.  The  equations  that  re- 
sulted were  : Zeus  = Juppiter  = Bel-Marduk  = the 
planet  Juppiter;  Hermes  = Mercury  = Nabu  = the 
planet  Mercury ; Ares = Mars  = Nergal  = the  planet 
Mars  ; Chronos  = Saturn  = Ninib  = the  planet  Sa- 
turn ; Aphrodite  = Venus  = Ishtar  = tne  planet 
Venus.  To  these  identifications  are  due  the  names 
of  the  planets  in  all  modern  European  languages. 
Ishtar  thus  took  the  jilace  of  Aphrodite,  and  the 
mythology  of  the  Bab.  mother-goddess  was  grafted 
on  to  the  myths  of  the  ancient  local  Aphrodites 
and  Astartes.  Even  the  Sumer,  name  Dilbat  for 
the  planet  Venus  became  knowm  to  the  Greeks ; 
Hesychius  says : AeXStpar  6 rijs  ’ A<ppoSlT‘i]s  ierTT^p  vrb 
XaXdaliav  (see  F.  Cumont,  Les  Religions  orientates 
dans  le  paganisms  romain,  Paris,  1909  [Eng.  tr., 
Chicago,  1911],  ch.  v.,  Astrology  and  Religion 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  New  York, 
1912). 
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1912,  pp.  121-131.  (2)  Lament  of  Band  over  the  destruction 
of  Erech. — H.  C.  Rawlinson,  WAI  iv.2  19,  no.  8;  F.  Hom- 
mel,  Sem.  Vblker,  Leipzig,  1883,  p.  225;  P.  Haupt,  Akkad,  und 
sum.  Eeilschrifttexte,  do.  1882,  p.  179;  H.  Zimmem,  Bab.  Buss- 
psalmen,  do.  1885,  no.  6 ; T.  G.  Pinches,  BOR  i.  [1887]  21-22, 
and  RP,  new  ser.,  i.  [1888]  84  f. ; A.  H.  Sayce,  Rel.  of  the  Anc. 
Bab.s,  London,  1888,  p.  624 ; R.  F.  Harper,  Assyr.  and  Bab. 
Literature,  New  York,  1901,  p.  439ff. ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab., 
Giessen,  1906-12,  ii.  108  £f.  (3)  Prayer  to  Ishtar  of  Babylon. — 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  WAI  iv.2  21,  no.  2 ; P.  Haupt,  Akkad,  und 
sum.  Eeilschrifttexte,  116ff.  ; H.  Zimmem,  Busspsalmen,  no. 
33  ff.  ; G.  A.  Barton,  Hebraica,  x.  15  ff.  (i)  Penitential  psalm 
to  Ishtar. — H.  C.  Rawlinson,  WAI  iv.2  29“*,  no.  6;  P.  Haupt, 
Akkad,  und  sum.  Eeilschrifttexte,  no.  14,  p.  115 f.  ; F.  Hom- 
mel,  Sem.  Vblker,  321  f.  ; H.  Zimmem,  Bus^salmen,  no.  1,  and 
Alt.  Or.  vii.  [1905]  26;  A.  H.  Sayce.  Rel.  Anc.  Bab.  621; 
R.  F.  Harper,  Assyr.  and  Bab.  Literature,  433 ; J.  Hehn, 
SUnde  und  Erlbsung,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  12;  A.  Jeremias,  AT 
im  Lichte  des  alt.  Orients'^,  do.  1906,  p.  207  ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  I 


Bab.,  Giessen,  1905-12,  ii.  96-99.  (5)  Hymn  to  Bilit-ili.—Cun. 
Texts  in  Brit.  Mus.  xv.  [1900]  1-6;  P.  Dhorme,  RAssyr,  vii. 
[1909]  no.  1 ; F.  Martin,  OLZ  xii.  [1909]  429  ; F.  A.  Vander- 
burgh, JAOS  xxxU.  [1912]  21-32.  (6)  Lament  of  Band.— Cun. 
Texts,  XV.  7-9 ; S.  Langdon,  Sum.  and  Bab.  Psalms,  Paris, 
1909,  pp.  10-15.  (7)  Lameiit  of  Ishtar  for  Tammuz. — Cun. 

Texts,  XV.  18 ; H.  Zimmem,  Tamuzlied^,  Leipzig,  1909,  no. 
6 ; S.  Langdon,  Psalms,  Paris,  1909,  pp.  317-821.  (8)  Lament 
for  Tammuz. — Cun.  Texts,  xv.  19  ; H.  Zimmem,  Tamuzlieder, 
no.  6 ; S.  Langdon,  Psalms,  322-325.  (9)  Lament  of  Bau 

over  the  destruction  of  Shirpurla.—Cun.  Texts,  xv.  22 ; J.  D. 
Prince,  AJSL  xxiv.  [1907]  62-76;  S.  Langdon,  AJ.iL  xxiv. 
[1908]  282-285,  Psalms,  284-287.  (10)  Psalm  to  Baud.— Cun. 
Texts,  XV.  23;  S.  Langdon,  PscUms,  288  f.  (11)  Lament  of 
Band  over  the  destruction  of  Erech. — Cun.  Texts,  xv.  24  f.,  xv. 
7ff. ; P.  Haupt,  Akkad,  xmd  sum.  Eeilschrifttexte,  126-1.  I ; 
T.  G.  Pinches,  PSBA  xvii.  [1895]  64-74,  xxiv.  |1'.'  ,J 
307  f.;  G.  Reisner,  Sumerisch-bab.  Hymnen,  Berlin,  1896,  p. 
278;  J.  D.  Prince,  JAOS  xxiv.  [1903]  103-128;  P.  A. 
Schollmeyer,  MVG  xiiL  [1908]  206-230;  S.  Langdon,  Psalms, 
1-9;  M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  1.  630-541;  J.  D.  Prince,  JA<i.‘< 
xxxi.  395-402.  (12)  Penitential  psalms  to  Bin-lil. — P.  Haupt, 
Akkad,  und  sum.  Eeilschrifttexte,  no.  15,  p.  116f.  ; H.  Zim- 
mem, Busspsalmen,  no.  2,  and  Alt.  Or.  vii.  [1905]  3,  24  ; A.  H. 
Sayce,  Rel.  Anc.  Bab.,  621  f.;  R.  F.  Harper,  Assyr.  ajid  Bab. 
Literature,  434  ; P.  Haupt,  Akkad.  Soroche,  Leipzig,  1883, 
XXV  f. ; S.  Langdon,  Psalms,  255-259  ; M.  Jastrow,  JUl.  Ba''. 
ii.  75-79.  (13)  Hymn  to  the  planet  Venus.— p.  Delitzsch, 

Assyr.  LesestuckeS,  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  134  ff. ; F.  Hommel,  Sum. 
Lesesfucie,  Munich,  1894,  p.  125  ff.  ; G.  Reisner,  Hymnen,  no. 
63  ; E.  J.  Banks,  Sum.-Bab.  Hymnen,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  26-31  ; 
M.  I.  Hussey,  AJSL  xxiiL  [1907]  167-176;  M.  Jastrow,  Rel. 
Bab.  i.  630-532;  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cun.  Parallels,  New  York, 
1912,  pp.  161-164.  (14)  Hymn  to  Ishtar. — G.  Reisner,  Hymnen, 
no.  56 ; M.  I.  Hussey,  AJSL  xxiii.  162-167.  (16)  Hymn  to 
Ishtar. — G.  Reisner,  Hymnen,  no.  66;  M.  I.  Hussey,  AJSL 
xxiii.  142-176.  (16)  Oracle  of  Ishtar  to  Ashurbanipal. — J.  A. 
Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  Leipzig,  1895,  i.  6 ; S.  Langdon,  AJSL  ix. 
[1904]  259.  (17)  Hymn  of  Ashurbanipal  to  Ishtar. — J.  A. 

Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i.  7-8 ; F.  Martin,  Textes  religieuz,  Paris, 
1903,  pp.  86-40;  T.  J.  Meek,  AJSL  xxvi.  [1910]  156-161  ; M. 
Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  i.  644-555.  (18)  Hymn  to  Ishtar  and 

Tammuz. — J.  A.  Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  15-18 ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel. 
Bab.  i.  635  ; F.  Martm,  Textes  rel.  60-67 ; T.  G.  Pinches, 
PSBA  xxxL  62-65  ; H.  Zimmem,  Zum  Streit'um  die  ‘Chris- 
tusmythe,’  Berlin,  1910,  p.  62f. ; ZA  xxv.  [1911]  194-196.  (19) 
Oracle  of  Ishtar  to  Ashurbanipal. — J.  A.  Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  i. 
26-27  ; S.  A.  Strong,  Beitr.  Assyr.,  Leipzig,  1894,  ii.  633-645  ; 
V.  Scheil,  RHR  xxxvL  [1900]  206  f. ; F.  Martin,  Textes  rtl. 
100-105  ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  u.  170-172.  (20)  Hymn  to 

Band. — J.  A.  Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  L 64-55;  M.  Jastrow,  Rel. 
Bab.  i.  533-536.  (21)  Hymn  to  Bin-gal. — J.  A.  Craig,  Rel. 
Texts,  ii.  If.;  M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  i.  646 f.  (22)  Hymn  to 
Gula.—J.  A.  Craig,  Rel.  Texts,  ii.  16-18 ; F.  Martin,  Textes 
rel.,  appendix  ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  i.  645  f.  (23)  Prayer  to 
Ishtar. — L.  W.  King.Seren  Tablets  of  Creation,  London,  1902, 
i.  222-237,  ii.  75-84  ; H.  Zimmem,  Hymnen,  19  ff.,  and  Eeilin- 
schriften  und  Bibel,  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  35-38 ; P.  Dhorme,  Choix 
de  textes,  Paris,  1907,  p.  ^6ff.  ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  ii.  66- 
70 ; A.  Ungnad,  in  H.  Gressmann,  Allor.  Texte  und  Bilder, 
Tubingen,  1909,  i.  85ff.  ; R.  W.  Rogers,  Cun.  Parallels,  153- 
161.  (24)  Hymn  to  Ishtar  as  the  planet  Venus. — L.  W.  King, 
Bab.  Magic,  London,  1896,  no.  1 ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  i.  529. 
(25)  Penitential  psalm  to  Ishtar. — L.  W.  King,  Bah.  Magic, 
no.  8;  M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  L 628.  (26)  Prayer  of  Ashur- 
na.^irpal  to  Ishtar. — R.  Briiimow,  ZA  v.  [1890]  66-80;  G.  A. 
Barton,  Hebraica,  ix.  132-135  ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  ii.  111- 
116.  (27)  Hymn  to  Bin-lil. — V.  Scheil,  ZA  x.  [1895]  291-298; 
M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  642-544.  (28)  Hymn  to  Ishtar  and 

Tammuz. — V.  Scheil,  RAssyr,  \-iii.  [1911]  161-171.  (29)AsAur- 
banipaVs  lament  over  the  destruction  of  Arbela. — H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  B’A/  i.  [1861]  8,  no.  2 ; T.  G.  Pinches,  Texts, 
London,  1882,  p.  17  f.  ; M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  ii.  107  f. 

Lewis  Bayles  Paton. 

ISIS.— A nature-goddess  whose  cult  first  sprang 
into  prominence  in  Egypt  under  the  New  Empire 
(c.  1700-1100  B.C.),  became  universal  in  its  native 
land,  spread  throughout  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Roman  territory,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  an- 
tagonists of  Christianity.  According  to  Egyptian 
mythology,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Seb,  god  of 
the  earth,  and  Nut,  goddess  of  the  sky,  the  pair 
which,  with  sex  reversed,  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  Kronos  and  Rhea.  Other  children  of  the 
union  were  a daughter,  Nephthys,  and  three  sous, 
Horus  the  Elder,  Osiris,  and  Set.  Isis  was  the 
uife,  as  well  as  the  sister,  of  Osiris,  to  whom  she 
had  been  wedded  even  before  their  birth,  and  by 
whom  she  afterwards  became  the  mother  of  Horus, 
the  sun-god  in  whom  the  Greeks  saw  a parallel  to 
Apollo  (Eduard  Meyer,  in  Roscher,  s.v.  ‘Isis’). 
Horus  the  Elder  and  Horus  the  Child  (Harpocrates) 
are  different  conceptions  of  the  same  god  {ib.  s.v. 

‘ Horus  ’). 
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The  Isis-Osiris  myth  in  its  main  lines  is  as  follows : Osiris 
(Serapis),  known  and  loved  tor  his  benefactions  to  all  mankind, 
is  treacherously  slain  by  his  brother  Set,  who  encloses  him  in  a 
chest  and  throws  him  into  the  Nile,  which  bears  him  towards  the 
sea.  Isis,  after  much  wandering,  persecution,  and  sorrow,  dis- 
covers the  chest,  and  mourns  over  the  body  of  her  husband, 
accompanied  by  Nephthys,  her  sister,  who  is  also  the  wife  of  Set ; 
but  Set  again  gets  possession  of  the  body,  and  disperses  it  about 
Egypt  in  fourteen  parts.  Meanwhile  Isis  gives  birth  to  Horus, 
whom  she  secretly  rears  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta.  After 
long  searching,  she  succeeds  in  recovering  and  interring  the 
members  of  Osiris,  who,  restored  through  the  magic  formulae  of 
Thoth,  becomes  a judge  and  god  of  the  dead,  and  even  visits  the 
earth  to  appear  to  his  son  Horus.  The  latter  takes  vengeance 
upon  Set  for  the  slaying  of  his  father,  sparing  his  life,  however, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Isis  herself,  with  whom  he  is  for  this  reason 
so  angered  that  he  strikes  off  her  head-dress  (or  her  head),  whicli 
Thoth  restores  as  a cow’s-head  helmet  (or  cow’s  head).  Horus 
and  Set  then  appear  before  the  court  of  the  great  gods  of  Egypt, 
where  Horus,  through  the  support  of  Thoth,  is  victorious,  re- 
ceives the  crown  and  throne  of  his  father,  and  unites  both  parts 
of  the  land  under  him  (Plutarch,  de  la.  et  Oair. ; Budge, 
Egyptian  Religion,  ch.  ii.). 

Whether  the  Isis-Osiris  myth  is  founded  on  a 
primitive  attempt  to  explain  the  daily  vicissitudes 
of  the  sun,  or  is  the  outgrowth  of  a local  historical 
or  religious  legend  which  was  grafted  on  to  solar 
speculation,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  having 
possessed  a solar  significance  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  reflected  upon  religion.  Osiris  was  the  Sun, 
horn  of  Seb  and  Nut,  Earth  and  Heaven  ; Set  was 
Night ; Isis,  whose  name  signifies  ‘ seat  ’ or  ‘ throne,’ 
was  a deity  of  the  heavens,  and  esjiecially  of  the 
dawn,  who  restored  Osiris,  the  Sun,  after  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Night,  and  also  gave  birth  to  Horus, 
the  Sun,  who  took  vengeance  on  Set,  the  Night, 
and  won  back  his  father’s  throne;  Nephtliys,  the 
Western  Horizon,  or  Evening,  sister  of  Isis,  tlie 
Eastern  Horizon,  or  Dawn,  mourns  with  the  latter 
at  the  bier  of  Osiris,  and  is  also  the  mother,  by 
him,  of  Anubis,  god  of  the  realm  of  darkness  aiul 
the  dead.  Transferred  to  the  realm  of  morals,  the 
myth  symbolized  the  warfare  between  good  and 
evil.  It  also  symbolized  human  destiny,  the  re- 
birth of  man  in  his  children ; but  its  greatest 
significance  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients  was 
spiritual — the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resur- 
rection, the  universal  motherhood  of  Isis,  and  licr 
other-world  influence.  The  resurrection  of  Osiris 
through  the  eftbrts  of  Isis  symbolized  the  rebirth 
of  the  soul,  and  it  was  this  that  made  the  Isis  cult 
the  greatest  of  Egyptian  religions,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  had  attained  to  any  importance, 
or  was  even  in  existence,  before  the  New  Empire. 
Through  her  mysteries  the  worshipper  received 
the  gift  of  immortality,  which  her  magical  powers 
enabled  her  to  bestow.  Her  connexion  with  magic 
no  doubt  made  her  cult  stUl  more  popular.  Iti  a 
papyrus  of  as  early  as  1553  B.C.,  a physician  invokes 
her  aid,  beseeching  her  to  employ  in  his  interests 
the  same  arts  by  which  she  had  healed  the  wounds 
of  Set  and  Horus.  She  was  called  ‘ The  Mighty 
in  Magic.’  By  the  time  of  the  Saite  and  Greek 
periods  (from  663  on)  she  had  gradually  developed 
into  a universal  nature-goddess,  a beneficent,  ma- 
ternal deity  whose  hand  was  full  of  all  manner  of 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual.  She  was  ‘ The 
Great,’  ‘ The  Great  Mother,’  ‘ The  Mother  of  the 
Gods  ’ ; local  goddesses  wore  invested  with  her 
characteristics,  and  she  in  turn  took  on  theirs,  until 
the  distinction  between  them  and  her  was  little 
more  than  one  of  mere  name.  She  became  the 
great  prototype  of  all  goddesses.  Her  importanco 
in  the  cult  far  overshadowed  that  of  Osiris  ; she 
even  had  independent  shrines,  as,  for  e-xaiujile, 
the  temple  of  the  XXIst  dynasty  at  Gizeh,  called 
‘ the  temple  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Pyramids.’  Her 
most  important  seats  of  worship  in  Egyjit  were  at 
Memphis,  and  on  the  island  of  Phlhe,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  country,  where  her 
temple,  first  comiiloted  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebos 
(360-342),  remained  open  until  A.D.  560,  when  it 
was  closed  by  order  of  Justinian  (Meyer,  loc.  cit,). 


Outside  of  Egypt,  the  Isis-Osiris  cult  rose  to 
importance  nowhere  until  the  Helleni-tic  period 
(from  333  B.C.  on),  though  it  was  knottn  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  was  communicated  thence  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Evidences  of  it  are  abundant, 
however,  in  every  part  of  the  Helleni.stic  and 
Roman  world.  The  Greeks  saw  in  Isis  and  her 
mysteries  an  analogue  to  Demeter  and  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  identified  Osiri,-.  with  Dionysus, 
Horus  with  Apollo,  Seb  and  Nut  with  Kronos  and 
Rhea.  As  early  as  333  B.C.,  in  spite  of  Greek 
prejudice  against  foreign  culls,  the  ' leciion  of  a 
temple  at  Peira'us  was  jiermitted,  and  under  the 
Ptolemys  the  cult  was  received  at  Athens  itself, 
and  a temple  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropoli.--. 
The  use  of  the  word  ‘Isi.-’  in  the  comi  'sition  of 
citizens’  names — Isidoto.s,  l.siiloros,  vtc. — and  the 
numerous  reliefs  representing  Gre-k  h'.>;ii  s in  the 
character  of  Isis  afford  evidence  of  tlie  I'opularity 
of  the  cult.  There  were  two  temiiles  in  Corinth 
(Daremberg  - Saglio,  Dlctionnoirc  ^ 
grecques  et  romainea,  s.v.  ‘ Isis,  Ili.-toire’ ; Drexler, 
in  Roscher,  s.v.  ‘ Isis,’  373-391). 

The  success  of  the  cult  in  the  West  wa,'-  even 
more  pronounced.  Sardinia  had  receiveil  it  before 
the  Hellenistic  period,  probablj’  thr-ugh  the 
Phoenicians;  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy 
admitted  it  later.  Puteoli  was  an  inijioitanl 
centre  in  Campania,  while  the  cult  w.i-  aho 
strong  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Mabia-. 
The  Pompeian  temple  of  Isis,  of  which  the  remain- 
are  still  to  be  seen,  was  founded  between  floO  and 
80  B.C.,  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63. 
and  was  the  only  temple  in  the  city  which  had  b.  cn 
restored  when  the  final  catastrophe  occurred  in  79 
(H.  Nissen,  Poinpejan.  Stud.,  Leipzig,  1877.  i>p. 
671, 170  U'.).  Eirst  introduced  into  the  city  of  Uome 
in  the  time  of  Sulla,  though  jirobably  it  found  a 
place  in  Ostia  and  the  suburbs  before  this,  it  was 
the  object  of  so  much  distrust  on  the  part  i>f  the 
conservative  citizenship  of  Rome  that  in  58  B.C. 
its  altars  on  the  Capitoline,  and  its  chapels  (to  the 
number  of  fifty-three),  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Senate.  In  54,  50,  and  4S  similar  events 
occurred  ; in  43  the  triumvirs  decreed  a tenqde  to 
Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  cult  seemed  about  to 
gain  the  permanent  support  of  the  State ; but  in 
28  Augustus  excluded  the  worship  from  inside  the 
Pomerium,  or  augural  limit  of  the  city,  his  policy 
of  opposition  to  foreign  cults  having  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  tvar  with  Antony  and  t'leojiatra  : in 
21  Agrippa  forbade  the  erection  of  chapels  within 
a radius  of  seven  and  a half  stades  from  the 
limit ; and  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  19,  as  a result  of 
certain  scandals,  in  connexion  with  the  cult,  de- 
stroyed its  jilaces  of  worship  and  banished  its 
priests.  Under  Caligula,  however,  (he  cult  seems 
to  have  been  recognized  by  the  State,  though  it 
was  not  yet  in  jiossession  of  the  right  to  erect 
temples  within  the  I’onieriuin,  nor  supported  by  the 
public  funds.  It  grew,  nevertheless,  and  abundant 
evidence  of  its  strength  is  to  be  seen  in  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  Empire.  Under  Caracalla 
the  law  was  made  null  w Inch  had  kept  its  temples 
outside  the  Pomerium,  and  heneeforth  it  enjoyed 
jierfect  equality  of  rights  with  other  culls.  Its 
altars  and  shrines  of  minor  size  and  importance 
had  no  doubt  existed  in  the  city  from  the  first, 
and  it  had  been  strong  in  the  support  of  the  lower 
classes.  Besides  its  lesser  shrines  and  chapels,  its 
greatest  tenqiles  were  (hat  in  the  sixth  region 
erected  by  Caracalla,  that  on  theCadiau,  east  of 
the  Coliseum,  from  which  the  third  region  took  its 
name  (/.s/.s-  ct  Scni2)is),  and  the  gre:it  temple  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  east  of  the  raut  heon,  w hieh  was 
voted  ill  43  B.C.,  but  probably  not.  erected  until 
about  A.D.  39,  burned  in  SO,  and  restored  b\' 
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Domitian,  Alexander  Severus,  and  Diocletian 
(S.  B.  Platner,  Topoqrayliy  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Borne,  revised  ed.,  Boston,  1911,  piJ. 
62,  358).  From  the  2nd  cent,  onwards,  it  "was 
one  of  the  most  bitter  and  eli'ective  antagonists  of 
Christianity,  and,  when  the  final  struggle  occurred, 
numbered  among  its  adherents  many  of  the  first 
families  of  Koine.  Symniachus,  Vettius  Agorius 
Prsetextatus  and  his  wife,  and  Virius  Nicomachus 
Flavianus  were  its  ardent  defenders.  In  the  three 
months’  revival  of  pagan  religion  at  Rome  in 
A.D.  394,  when  Nicomachus  Flavianus  espoused 
the  cause  of  Eugenius  against  Theodosius,  Isis, 
Mithra,  and  the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods  were 
in  the  foreground,  as  they  were  throughout  the 
struggle  with  the  new  religion.  Tlie  festival  of 
Isis  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  this 
occasion  {Codex  Parisinus,  8084,  lines  98-101). 
With  the  fall  of  Eugenius  the  cult  passed  out  of 
history  at  Rome,  though  the  worship  persisted 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  world  until  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  (Wissowa,  ‘ Religion 
und  Kultus  der  Romer,’^  Muller’s  Handhuch,  v.  4, 
p.  95  if.  ; Drexler,  loc.  cit.  394-409).  The  fall  of 
the  famous  Serapeum  of  Alexandria  occurred  in 
397,  hut  the  temple  at  Phihe  was  not  closed  until 
560,  when  Justinian’s  general,  Narses,  took  its 
priests  captive  and  forbade  the  worship.  The 
vigour  and  long  life  of  the  religion  of  Isis,  as  well 
as  its  rise  and  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  universality 
of  the  character  of  the  goddess,  who  included  in 
herself  the  virtues  of  all  other  goddesses,  by  the 
attractiveness  of  her  ceremonies,  by  the  fascination 
of  her  mysteries,  and,  above  aU,  by  the  rewards 
which  she  could  oft'er  the  faithful  initiate — purifica- 
tion, forgiveness,  communion,  regeneration,  and 
immortality  of  soul ; in  short,  the  qualities  to 
which  it  owed  its  success  were  the  very  same 
which  existed  in  a fuller  and  less  artificial  form  in 
Christianity  itself.  While  the  antagonism  between 
the  two  religions  may  have  been  bitter,  and  reached 
a violent  stage  in  many  places,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  transition  to  Christianity  was  quite 
as  much  a process  of  blending  as  a violent  displace- 
ment. Isis  herself  was  identified  with  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Horus  with  Christ,  and  some  of  the  legends 
of  the  Saints  are  traceable  to  legends  of  the  Isis 
cult  (Drexler,  426-548  ; Lafaye,  ‘ Histqire  du  culte 
des  divinites  d’Alexandrie  hors  de  rEgvpte,’  pp. 
167-170). 

In  art,  Isis  is  represented  as  a matron,  standing, 
draped  in  a long  robe  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
mantle  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  crossing  the 
breast,  where  it  is  made  into  a large  and  very 
apparent  knot,  and  often  a veil,  symbolic  of 
secrecy.  In  her  right  hand  is  the  sistrum,  in  her 
left  a small  ewer.  Her  hair  is  abundant,  and 
on  her  forehead  rises  the  lotus,  emblem  of  the 
resurrection.  Stars  or  crescent  sometimes  figured 
in  the  representation,  in  token  of  her  astronomical 
significance ; Sirius  was  her  especial  star,  and  she 
is  sometimes  figured  sitting  on  the  back  of  a dog- 
representing  it.  As  a deity  of  agriculture,  like 
Demeter,  she  is  figured  with  torches,  heads  of 
wheat  and  poppies,  serpents,  the  mystic  chest,  or 
the  horn  of  plenty.  As  queen  of  the  lower  world, 
she  is  represented  in  black  marble  or  basalt.  In 
her  character  as  deity  of  the  sea,  she  often  appears 
on  coins  in  a boat  with  sail  raised,  with  symbols  of 
the  sea.  As  goddess  of  love  and  maternity,  she  is 
accompanied  by  the  infant  Horus,  or  Harpocrates, 
who  is  often  clasped  to  her  lireast  or  being  nursed. 
Sometimes  Osiris  comijletes  the  group,  which  forms 
a kind  of  holy  family  (Apuleius,  Metam.  xi.  3, 
4 ; Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  ‘ Isis,  Attributions  et 
images  ’). 

The  practices  of  the  Isis-Osiris  cult  in  Roman 


times  may  be  assumed  to  represent  with  more  or 
le.ss  accuracy  those  of  all  lands  in  wliich  the  religion 
found  favour.  Its  main  festival  occurred  on  the 
last  day  of  October  and  tlie  first  three  day.s  of 
November  (for  the  date  see  Wis.sowa,  ‘ Religion 
und  Kultus  der  Romer,’-  p.  354),  as  follows: 
October  31,  Heuresis  ; I.sis,  in  comi)any  with 
Nephthys  and  Anubis,  and  with  manifestations 
of  deepest  grief,  in  which  juiests  and  mystics 
participate,  searches  for  the  body  of  Osiris ; Nov- 
ember 1-3,  the  celebration  of  the  finding,  or 
resurrection,  of  Osiris,  with  unrestrained  expres- 
sions of  joy,  November  2 being  called  Ter  Novenu, 
perhaps  from  a chorus  consisting  of  three  times 
nine  participants,  and  Novemlier  3,  Hiluria,  from 
its  character,  which  was  like  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding festival  of  the  Great  Mother.  Another 
annual  festival  was  that  called  Isidis  Xavigiiun, 
which  occurred  on  March  5,  at  the  opening  of 
navigation.  A ship,  richly  equijiped,  and  laden 
with  .spices,  was  sent  to  sea  as  an  oli'ering  to  the 
goddess.  Apuleius  (Metam.  xi.  7-17)  describes 
this  festival  as  it  took  place  at  Cenchreai  near 
Corinth.  It  may  have  had  a jiarallel  at  Rome 
in  a ceremony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Two 
other  festivals,  tSacrum  Phnrive  and  Sarapia, 
mentioned  in  the  Menologia  Biistica,  the  first  on 
April  25  and  the  other  somewhat  earlier,  were  of 
less  importance.  The  Pciusia,  on  March  20,  was 
a festival  whose  motive  was  in  the  flooding  of  the 
Nile,  and  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  a late  date. 
Fasti  Philocali,  and  Lydus,  de  Mensibiis,  iv.  40,  arc 
the  first  evidences  of  it  (Wissowa,  ‘Religion  und 
Kultus,’ “ p.  354  f.). 

The  conduct  of  the  cult  was  in  the  hand.s  of 
priests  and  priestesses,  chosen  by  the  cult  a.ssoci- 
ations  for  various  terms.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a high  priest,  summus  sacerdos,  sacerdos 
maximus,  primarius,  proecipuus  (Ajml.  xi.  20,  17, 
21,  22),  who  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  propheta 
primarius  (ii.  28).  The  grammateus  was  another 
priest.  Each  association  was  officered  by  a pater, 
a quaestor,  or  treasurer,  and  decurions,  if  the 
membership  was  large.  Numerous  names  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  indicate  that  difl'erent  associ- 
ations performed  special  duties  in  the  processions. 
There  were  the  pastophoroi,  who  carried  little 
shrines  upon  litters  so  named  from  their 

pauses  at  certain  places  along  the  route  ; Anuhiaci 
and  Bubastiacw,  who  may  have  impersonated 
Anubis  and  Bubastis  ; etc.  Those  who  fulfilled  a 
priestly  office  were  obliged  to  keep  head  and  face 
clean  shaven,  to  wear  linen  garments,  and  to 
abstain  from  certain  things  (Wissowa,  357  f.  ; 
Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  ‘ Isis,  Les  associations,  Le 
sacredoce  ’). 

According  to  Apuleius,  there  were  three  degrees 
— one  of  Isis,  another  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  a 
third  of  actual  priestly  functions.  Accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  observances  through  which  the  mystic 
passed  in  his  rise  from  one  degree  to  another  is 
impossible  because  of  the  comparative  strictness 
with  which  ancient  writers  keep  the  rule  of  secrecy. 

The  account  of  Apuleius,  howeTer(J/cta)n..  jd.),  throws  general 
light  upon  both  the  public  and  the  private  character  of  the  cult, 
in  spite  of  the  author’s  reserve  regarding  the  secret  part  of  his 
experience.  Lucius,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  in  whose  character 
Apuleius  is  narrating  his  o-wn  experience,  determines  to  devote 
himself  to  Isis.  The  goddess  herself  has  so  directed  him  in  a 
vision  (xi.  5).  The  procession  of  the  following  day  was  that  of 
Isidis  Navigium.  First  came  a line  of  masqueraders,  strikingly- 
costumed — a soldier,  a hunter,  a gladiator,  etc.  At  the  head  of 
the  procession  proper  marched  women  clad  in  white,  with 
flowers  in  their  hair  and  hands.  Others  followed  bearing 
mirrors  behind  them,  held  up  to  the  face  of  the  advancing 
goddess,  so  that  she  might  see  the  members  of  the  procession 
coming,  as  it  were,  to  meet  her,  and  were  followed  bj'  still 
others  who  carried  ivory  combs  -n-hich  they  employed  in  the 
pantomime  of  dressing  the  deity’s  hair,  and  others  who 
sprinkled  the  streets  with  balsam  and  unguent.  Next  came 
a great  number  of  men  and  women  -vvith  waxen  tapers  and 
other  lights,  and  then  musicians  with  pipes  and  flutes,  in 
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whose  train  arlvanced  a chorus  ot  chosen  youths  clad  in 
snowy  white,  chanting  a hymn.  More  pipers  followed,  and 
heralds,  after  whom  marched  the  train  of  mystics,  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  luminous  in  pure  white, 
the  women  with  anointed  hair  covered  with  transparent  veils, 
and  the  men  with  smooth-shaven  shiny  heads ; and  all  were 
keeping  up  a shrill  jingling  with  bronze,  silver,  and  even 
golden  sistra.  Then  came  the  chief  ministers  in  shining  linen, 
bearing  insignia  of  the  mightiest  gods.  The  first  carried  a golden 
lamp ; tlie  second,  models  of  altars ; the  third,  a palm  tree  with 
golden  leaves  and  a golden  cad uceus ; the  fourth,  a left  hand, 
the  symbol  of  equity,  and  a golden  vessel  in  the  form  of  the 
female  breast,  from  which  ho  poured  libations  of  milk  on  the 

§ round ; the  fifth,  a golden  winnowing-fan  with  thick  golden 
ranches ; and  another,  an  amphora.  The  next  feature  of  the 
procession  was  a number  of  men  wlio  represented  various 
deities : Anubis,  the  messenger-deity,  bearing  in  his  left  hand 
the  caduceus  and  with  his  right  shaking  a green  palm  ; a cow, 
erect,  the  symbol  of  the  universal  parent-goddess ; etc.  These 
were  followed  by  one  who  bore  a chest  containing  secret 
paraphernalia  ; another  who  bore  the  effigy  of  a groat  divinity 
which  resembled  neither  beast  nor  bird,  nor  even  man ; and, 
finally,  by  a priest  witli  sistrum  and  crown  of  roses.  After  the 
sending  out  of  the  sacred  ship  the  mystics  returned  to  the 
temple,  deposited  the  holy  symbols,  were  formally  dismissed, 
and,  after  kissing  the  feet  of  the  silver  statue  of  the  goddess  on 
the  temple  steps,  went  home,  carrying  branches  of  olive, 
flowers,  and  herbs,  and  filled  with  joy  (iS.  8-17).  Lucius  then 
took  up  his  abode  within  the  temple  enclosure,  and  attended 
all  the  services  of  the  priests,  studying  and  meditating  until 
the  goddess  announced  in  a dream  that  the  time  for  his 
initiation  was  lat  hand.  He  was  first  bathed,  or  bajitized,  in 
public,  then  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  goddess  to  receive  secret 
instruction,  and  ordered,  before  the  world,  to  abstain  for  ten 
days  from  wine,  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  all  abundance  of 
food.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  evening  of  his  consecration 
arrived.  Having  been  favoured,  at  sunset,  with  many  presents 
from  the  multitude  ot  assembled  worshippers,  he  was  left  by 
the  throng,  and  in  the  night  conducted  by  the  priest  to  the 
inner  recess  of  the  temple,  where  ho  was  the  recipient  of 
revelations  and  the  witness  of  sights  such  as  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  divulge  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the  following 
suggestive  description : ‘I  approached  the  confines  of  deatli, 
trod  the  threshold  of  Proserpina,  and  returned  borne  through 
all  the  elements ; at  midnight  I saw  the  sun  gleaming  with 
bright  light ; the  gods  below  and  the  gods  above  I approaclied 
face  to  face,  and  adored  near  by  ’ (ib.  23).  The  next  morning 
he  appeared  before  the  people  dressed  in  twelve  stoles,  a 
beautifully  coloured  garment  of  linen,  and  a precious  scarf 
which  covered  his  back  from  neck  to  ankles,  all  of  these  articles 
being  decorated  with  paintings  of  animals  in  various  colours. 
With  a burning  taper  in  his  hand  and  a chapiet  ot  palm  leaves 
on  his  head,  he  was  suddenly  revealed  to  the  multitude  by 
the  drawing  of  the  sanctuary  curtains  (ib.  24).  He  then,  at 
the  admonition  ot  the  goddess,  spent  a year  in  Rome,  and  at 
the  end  ot  that  time  was  initiated  into  the  mysterie.s  ot  Osiris. 
A short  time  afterwards,  he  was  tor  the  third  time  directed  in  a 
vision  to  be  further  initiated.  This  he  did,  becoming  also 
a member  ot  the  college  of  Pastophoroi,  in  which  he  held  the 
office  of  Quinquennial  Uecurion  (ib.  26,  30). 

The  regular  services  in  a temple  of  Isis  comprised 
two  ceremonies  each  day.  The  lirst  occurred  at 
sunrise,  when  the  priest  opened  the  doors,  ‘ waked 
the  deity,’  and  after  several  moments  of  prayer, 
made  the  round  of  the  altars,  performing  the 
sacred  ceremonial  and  pouring  libations  at  each, 
after  which  rites  the  worshippers  loudly  announced 
the  first  hour  of  the  day  (Apul.  op.  cit.  20).  At  the 
second  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the  after- 
noon, the  priest  held  up  before  the  worshippers  a 
vase  of  consecrated  water,  which  they  venerated 
as  the  first  principle  of  all  things  (Martial,  x.  48.  1). 

Literature. — G.  Lafave,  ‘Histoire  du  culte  dee  divinit4a 
d’ Alexandria  hors  de  TEgypte  ’ (Bibl.  des  Scales  fran^aiscs 
d’ Atkinas  et  de  Rome,  xxxiii.),  Paris,  1884,  and  art.  ‘Isis’  in 
Dareinbery-Saglio  ; Eduard  Meyer,  in  Roscher,  s.v.  ‘ Isis’ ; W. 
Drexler,  xb. ; G.  Wissowa,  ‘ Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  ’2, 
in  Muller's  Uandbuch,  v.  4,  Munich,  1912,  pp.  301-369 ; E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  Egyptian  Religion,  London,  1900. 

Grant  Showerman. 

ISLAM. — Islam  is  the  name  peculiar  to  the 
religion  founded  by  Muhammad,  and  embraces  all 
the  ditl'erent  sects  which  are  now  found  among 
his  followers.  Thus,  a Shi'ite  and  a Sunnite  are 
both  Muslims.  Islam  is  the  infinitive  form  of 
aslama,  and  means  ‘ to  resign  oneself,’  to  profess 
Islam.  It  is  sometimes  looked  upon  by  European 
writers  as  expres.sing  complete  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  duty  ; but 
tbis  seems  to  be  too  wide  an  extension  of  the  term, 
for  Syed  Amir 'Ali  says  ; 

‘The  word  does  not  imply,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  absolute 
submission  to  God’s  will,  but  means,  on  tlio  contrary,  striving 
after  righteousness ’(A'pirif  of  Islam,  od.  1891,  p.  ’220). 


But  what  is  the  idea  of  righteousne‘^4  width  the 
term  ‘Islam’  exjjres.ses?  it  i.'  given  in  the  veise, 
‘ Whoso  is  a Muslim,  he  seeketh  after  tlie  right 
way’  (Qur.  Ixxii.  14).  Here,  again,  we  netJ  a defi- 
nition of  tlie  worths  ‘Muslim’  ami  ‘light  way.’ 
Muhammadan  commentators  explain  ilniii  thus: 
the  former  mean.s  ‘one  who  places  hi.-  m t ic  under 
the  order  of  God,’  ‘one  who  comes  under  tin  order,’ 
‘one  who  sincerely  acceids  the  dogma  of  the  Unity 
of  God  ’ ; the  other,  the  rashdd,  or  ‘ right  \.ay,’  i- 
the  ‘linding  of  the  reward  of  gi.od  work.-,'  the 
‘ desire  of  goodness.’ 

The  term  ‘ Islam  ’ occurs  twice  in  late  Meccan 
suras,  but  not  in  the  earlier  ones. 

‘That  man’s  breast  will  be  open  to  NI ....  ’ (vi.  125).  Who-, 
breast  God  has  opened  to  Islam’  (xssix.  t ■). 

In  Medlnite  stlras  it  occurs  in  the  following 
places : 

‘ The  true  religion  (din)  with  God  is  Islam  ’ (iii.  17).  ‘ UTioso 
desireth  any  other  religion  (din)  than  I.slam,  tli.it  riii.;i  :.n  sh.-Ul 
not  bo  accepted  from  him’  (iii.  7'J).  ‘It  is  iu\  p'.-  .-.ir.-  that 
Islam  lie  your  rtligion’(v.  5).  ‘ Who  is  more  impiou-  '.i.m  b.- 

who,  when  called  to  Islam,  deviseth  a falsehood  ■ i ing 
God?’ (Ixi.  7).  ‘ We  profess  Islam  ’ (xlix.  14).  ‘They  laui.i  tliLv 

with  having  embraced  Islam  ’ (xlix.  17). 

Some  parts  of  the  verb  exjiress  the  sense  of  em- 
bracing Islam,  but  they  are  chielly  found  in  late 
suras-,  xlix.  17,  ix.  75,  iii.  60,  xii.  101,  xxxiii.  35. 
It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  In 
a few  places  a more  general  idea  of  resignation 
seems  to  be  referred  to,  as  : 

‘ Tiiey  who  set  their  faces  with  resignation  Godward  (man 
aslama  wajhahu  lillahi),  and  do  thatwhich  is  right,  their  reward 
is  with  their  Lord ' (ii.  106),  and  ‘ I resign  myself  to  the  Lord  of 
the  worlds’  (aslamtu  lirabbi  l-'dlamlna)  Q.\.  12 j). 

But  these  have  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  meaning  attached  by  Muslim  commentators  to 
the  more  definite  ones. 

Muhammadan  theologians  draw  a sharp  distinc- 
tion between  ImCin  (‘faith’)  and  Islam,  and  base 
it  on  the  following  verse  : 

‘The  Arabs  say,  “ We  believe.”  .Say  thou,  “ Ye  believe  not 
say  rather,  “ Wo  profess  Islam  (asbinoni),”  for  the  faith  (...cm) 
hath  not  yet  found  its  way  into  your  hearts  ’ (.xlix.  14). 

Belief  with  the  heart  is  one  thing  ; the  profession 
of  Islam  is  another.  It  is  outward  obedience  to 
certain  rules,  and  it  is  only  when  sincerity  (tasdtq) 
is  joined  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  belief  in  God,  angels, 
divine  books,  prophets,  predestination,  and  the  last 
day,  that  a man  becomes  a true  believer.  Shahras- 
tanl,  in  the  Milal  wa’n-A'ilial  (ed.  London,  1846, 
p.  27),  draws  a distinction  between  Islam,  hiulii 
(‘faith’),  and  Uisdn  (‘devotion,’  ‘benevolence’)  in 
the  following  tradition : 

Gabriel  one  day  came  in  the  form  of  an  Arab  and  sat  near 
the  Prophet  and  said  : ‘O  Jlessenger  of  God,  what  is  Islam  V’ 
The  Prophet  replied:  ‘Islam  is  to  believe  in  God  and  His 
Pro])het,  to  say  the  prescribed  pr.ayers,  to  gi\e  alms,  to  observe 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  and  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.’ 
Gabriel  replied  that  lie  had  spoken  truth,  and  then  asked  the 
Prophet  what  Imdn  was.  He  replied  that  it  was  to  believe  in 
God,  angels,  books,  prophets,  the  last  day,  and  predestination. 
Again,  Gabriel  admitted  tlie  correctness  of  the  definition,  and 
inquired  what  ihsdix  meant.  The  Prophet  replied  : ‘ To  wor- 
ship  God  as  if  thou  seest  Him,  for  if  thou  seest  Him  not  He 
sees  thee.’ 

This  is  borne  out  by  tho  meaning  assigned  in 
Persian  commentaries  to  the  term  ‘ ISluslim,’  which 
is  said  to  designate  a man  who  is  a niiinqdd  and  a 
hukmbarddr,  words  which  mean  ‘submissive’  or 
‘obedient  to  orders.’  A Muslim,  then,  is  one  who 
carefully  keeps  the  outward  works  of  the  law,  but, 
when  he  adds  to  it  ihsdn,  or  devotion,  he  is  a m ii/ishi, 
a man  who  does  good  works  as  well  as  pa5's  atten- 
tion to  ceremonial  observances  ; when  to  these  he 
adds  sincerity  of  heart  and  exercises  faith  (Imdn), 
he  becomes  a mu'min,  or  ‘ believer.’ 

‘The  true  'boXiovoYS (al-Mu’minun)  are  only  those  who  lielievo 
in  Alliih  and  His  Apostle,  and  afterwards  doubt  not’  (xlix.  16). 

Tho  term  ‘ Islam  ’ emphasizes  the  llabbinical  lire- 
cejit  th.at  it  is  not  the  ‘ study  of  the  law  which  is 
most  iinjiorLant,  but  tho  practice  thereof,’ and  con- 
notes the  formal  iicrformanco  of  certain  outward 
duties.  It  is  doubtful  whether'  it  ever  had  on 
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ethical  meaning  attached  to  it.  The  commentators 
seem  to  be  unanimous  in  using  it  in  a mechanical 
sense.  That  agrees  with  the  omission  of  the  term 
in  the  earlier  suras  ; for  it  was  not  till  Muhammad 
formulated  his  religion  at  Medina  that  the  Arhln- 
ad-dln  (‘pillars  of  religion’),  the  five  obligatory 
duties  of  religion,  came  to  be  a formal  part  therein. 
Earlier,  the  word  Islam  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  common  u.se.  Thus,  Islam,  when  looked 
at  from  tlie  Muliammadan  standpoint,  loses  much 
of  the  beauty  which  has  gathered  round  the  ethical 
idea  of  complete  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
really  emphasizes  the  external  and  legal  side  of 
religion. 

For  the  religions  of  Islam  see  Muhammadanism. 

Literature. — Syed  Arair  'All,  Life  and.  TeachiTigs  of  Mo- 
Jiammed,  or  the  Spirit  of  Islam,  London,  1891 ; D.  B.  Mac- 
donald, Aspects  of  Islam,  New  York,  1911 ; F.  A.  Klein,  The 
Religion  of  Isldm,  London,  1906 ; T.  P.  Hughes,  Dl,  London, 
1895  ; Garcin  de  Tassy,  L’ 1 slamisme^,  Paris,  1874  ; Sbah- 
rastanl,  Al-Milal  wa’n-Nihal,  ed.  W.  Cureton,  London,  1846; 
T.  Ndldeke,  Sketches  from  Eastern  History,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 

1892.  Edward  Sell. 

ISOCRATES. — The  place  of  Isocrates  in  the 
history  of  Greek  oratory  and  the  evolution  of  prose 
style  is  definitely  described  in  Jebb’s  Attic  Orators 
and  his  art.  in  EBr  xiv.  877.  In  ethics,  Isocrates 
interests  the  student  of  to-day  chiefly  as  a measure 
of  the  altitude  by  which  Plato  towers  above  the 
flats  of  the  average  moral  sentiment  of  refined  and 
educated  Greeks  of  the  4th  cent.  B.c.  But  to 
Ascham,  Milton,  and  the  educators  of  the  Renais- 
sance generally,  he  was  a still  edifying  expositor  of 
the  great  commonplaces  of  morality  and  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Thomas  Elyot  says  of  him  ; 

‘ Isocrates,  concerning  the  lesson  of  oratours,  is  euerj'where 
wonderfull  profitable,  hauynge  almost  as  many  W3’se  sentences 
as  he  hath  wordes : and  with  that  is  so  swete  and  delectable 
to  rede,  that,  after  him,  almost  all  other  seme  unsauery  and 
tedious : and  in  persuadynge,  as  well  a prince,  as  a priuate 
persone,  to  vertue,  in  two  very  litle  and  compendious  warkes, 
wherof  he  made  the  one  to  kj-nge  Nicocles,  the  other  to  his 
frende  Demonicus,  wolde  be  perfectly  kanned,  and  had  in  con- 
tinual memorie’  (The  Boke  named  The  Gouemour,  London, 
1883,  i.  74). 

The  (probably  genuine)  ‘ protreptic  ’ or  parsenetic 
discourse  to  Demonicus  here  mentioned  is  the  ear- 
liest extant  specimen  of  a long  literary  succession 
which  in  modern  English  literature  extends  from 
Sir  Henry  Sidney’s  Letter  to  his  ‘ little  Philip  at 
school  at  Shrewsbury,’  Polonius’s  advice  to  Laer- 
tes, and  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Christian  Morals, 
through  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son,  down 
to  Hazlitt’s  Advice  to  a School-hoy,  Thackeray’s  Mr. 
Brown’s  Letters  to  his  Nephew,  and  their  numerous 
recent  imitators.  The  Demonicus  anticipates  many 
famous  sayings,  from  C.  Tourneur’s  ‘ Your  prede- 
cessors were  your  precedents’  (Atheist’s  Tragedy, 
I.  ii.)  to  ‘How  doth  the  little  busy  bee.’  in  its 
pages  the  appeal  to  the  secret  tribunal  of  con- 
science (i.  16)  and  the  Golden  Rule  (i.  14),  on 
which  Isocrates  twice  stumbles  elsewhere  (iii.  62 
and  iv.  81)  as  a happy  turn  of  Gorgian  rhetoric, 
stand  in  naive  juxtaposition  with  the  Chester- 
fieldian  recommendation  to  win  the  favour  of  men 
by  speaking  ‘ advantageously  of  them  behind  their 
backs  in  companies  who,  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, will  tell  them  again  ’ (i.  33). 

The  two  discourses  in  this  kind  that  bear  the 
name  of  Nicocles  contain  further  paraenetic  matter 
together  with  many  special  considerations  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  good  kings  and  loyal  subjects — 
the  theme  of  the  ^aaikiKhs  h&yos  of  post-Classical 
and  Renaissance  oratory.  They  also  discuss  the 
style  of  this  kind  of  writing,  which,  Isocrates  tells 
us,  is  appropriately  disjointed  and  aphoristic,  and 
its  matter,  which,  he  thinks,  demands  not  so  much 
originality  as  industry  in  the  collection  of  the  best 
things  already  said  by  Hesiod,  Phocylides,  Theog- 
nis,  and  otlier  moral  poets.  Isocrates  here  (ii.  44) 
and  elsewhere  deplores  the  perversity  of  mankind, 


who  prefer  the  pleasant  to  the  useful  and  the  fables 
of  mythology  to  the  profitable  admonitions  of  the 
gnomic  poets. 

The  Areopagiticus,  which  has  only  its  title  in 
common  with  Milton’s  famous  tract,  was  also  a 
favourite  with  Renaissance  moralists  because  of 
its  impressive  development  of  the  topics  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age,  the  licence  of  democracy, 
and  the  need  for  a restoration  of  the  salutary  dis- 
cipline of  the  good  old  times. 

The  main  ethical  interest  of  the  other  orations 
lies  in  their  resemblance  to,  yet  their  contrast  with, 
Plato.  Isocrates’  ethics  is  utilitarian,  not  in  any 
speculative  sense,  hut  in  its  prevailing  tone  and 
temper.  His  preaching  Ls  exactly  that  of  the  ex- 
cellent fathers  of  families  whose  prudential  philo- 
sophy fails  to  satisfy  Glaucon  and  Adimantus  in 
the  second  book  of  Plato’s  Eepublic.  He  cele- 
brates not  the  beauty,  not  the  absolute  worth  and 
intrinsic  sanctions,  but  the  profitableness  of  virtue. 
Honesty  is  and  ought  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  best 
policy  (xv.  283).  Isocrates  repeatedly  enforces  this 
lesson  Avith  illustrations  drawn  from  Greek  history, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  a 
selfish  policy  of  imperialism  on  the  true  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Athens  and  Sparta  (vi.  34,  viii. 
14,  25  ff. , xiv.  40).  But  even  this  empirical  coin- 
cidence of  happiness  and  righteousness  he  will  not 
affirm  absolutely  or  undertake  to  demonstrate  (xii. 
185  f. ; but  cf.  xiv.  25).  It  is  true,  ‘ for  the  most 
part,’  he  says  in  a phrase  made  tecimical  by  Aris- 
totle, and  the  wise  man  will  govern  his  conduct  by 
probabilities  and  the  general  rule  (-vdii.  35).  To 
this  he  adds  the  interesting  remark  that  the  law 
is  most  certain  of  verification  in  the  longer  life  of 
cities  and  States  (viii.  120,  vi.  34-38),  and  he  main- 
tains that  we  may  attribute  the  few  cases  of  its 
apparent  violation  to  the  neglect  of  the  gods  (xii. 
187),  an  expression  against  which  Plato  would  have 
protested.  As  Dryden  more  piously  puts  it ; 

‘I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  some  virtuous  persons  who  have 
ended  unfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtuous  nation  : Provi- 
dence is  engaged  too  deeplj',  when  the  cause  becomes  so  general  ’ 
(Preface  to  Annus  Mirabilis). 

But,  though  Isocrates  deprecates  (xii.  118)  or 
sneers  at  (x.  1,  xv.  84)  the  subtleties  and  the  para- 
doxes of  absolute  Platonic  ethics,  he  seems  to  have 
been  increasingly  moved  to  emulation  by  the  suc- 
cess and  the  moral  fervour  of  the  Gorgias  and  the 
Republic  (iii.  47,  59,  ii.  29,  vi.  59,  viii.  28).  Traces 
of  this  feeling  appear  in  the  passages  already  men- 
tioned on  the  verification  of  moral  law  in  history. 
It  is  still  more  apparent  in  certain  edifying  digres- 
sions on  the  true  meaning  of  those  ambiguous 
words,  ‘advantage’  and  ‘gain’  (n-heoveila,  iii.  2,  viii. 
7,  17,  xv.  275,  xii.  240 ; slpdos,  iii.  50).  All  men 
desire  their  own  advantage,  he  repeatedly  teUs  us, 
but  they  mistakenly  seek  it  in  taking  wrongful 
advantage  of  others.  All  men  desire  gain,  but 
they  know  not  in  what  true  gain  consists. 

In  addition  to  this,  Isocrates  has  many  ethical 
or  psychological  observations  that  recall  Plato  or 
anticipate  Aristotle.  Though  teaching  alone  will 
not  make  a'good  man  of  a bad  one  (xiii.  21),  he  is 
confident  that  ‘ virtue  ’ can  be  taught  (ii.  12  f. ),  as 
even  the  training  of  animals  proves  (xv.  213  f.). 
His  list  of  virtues  includes  the  Platonic  four  (ix. 
22  f.)  and  incidentally  others,  as  self-control  and 
magnificence  (ii.  19).  ‘ Great-souled  ’ is  one  of  his 

terms  of  praise.  He  emphasizes  the  idea  of  modera- 
tion and  the  mean,  and  anticipates  Aristotle  in  the 
remark  that  the  virtuous  mean  is  more  akin  to 
deficiency  than  to  excess  (ii.  33  f. ),  as  also  in  the 
affirmation  that  virtue  when  won  is  the  most  stable 
of  possessions  (i.  5 f. ; cf.  iii.  47).  The  three  motives 
of  human  action,  he  says,  are  gain,  honour,  and 
pleasure. 

His  conjectured  influence  upon  Greek  politics. 
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and  the  elements  of  political  theory  and  termino- 
logy scattered  through  his  writings,  lie  outside  of 
our  topic. 

His  religion  is  conventional  and  perfunctory, 
though  he  sometimes  develops  the  Euripidean  or 
anticipates  the  Platonic  censure  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic mythology,  which  attributes  human  fail- 
ings to  the  gods  (xi.  41).  Keferences  to  the  subject 
are  sometimes  introduced  by  the  phrase  : ‘ if  I may 
properly  speak  of  such  ancient  (or  old-fashioned) 
things’  (iii.  26,  iv.  30).  The  gods,  he  tells  us, 
govern  mankind  and  apportion  good  and  evil,  not 
by  direct  intervention,  but  by  the  thoughts  which 
they  inspire  in  men  (v.  150).  In  one  passage  he 
comes  very  near  to  the  Ovidian  ‘expedit  esse  deos 
et  ut  expedit  es.se  putemus  ’ (xi.  24  f. ).  He  alludes 
to  the  better  hope  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
initiated  (ii.  20,  iv.  28 ; cf.  viii.  35),  and  he  makes 
use  of  the  conventional  formula : ‘ if  any  percep- 
tion remains  to  the  dead’  (xiv.  61).  But  the  only 
immortality  which  he  really  expects  is  the  subjec- 
tive immortality  of  fame  (xii.  260). 

In  ethics  and  religion,  as  in  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence, he  cannot  bear  confrontation  with  his  two 
supreme  contemporaries ; but,  removed  from  the 
shadow  of  that  comparison,  he  appears  as  a worthy 
citizen,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  an  estimable 
writer,  whose  works,  if  no  longer  valued  for 
themselves,  are  indispensable  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  age  of  Plato 
and  Demosthenes. 

IjItbratdre. — Thera  is  very  little  literature  on  the  ethics  of 
Isocrates.  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alien  Qriechen,  Berlin, 
1882,  may  he  mentioned.  The  philological  literature  is  given 
in  EBriixKv.  881;  R.  C.  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  London,  1893; 
F.  Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsatnkeit  2,  Leipzig,  1887-98 ; and 
W.  Christ,  Gesch.  der  grieeh.  Lit.ti,  ed.  O.  Stiihlin  and  W. 
Schmid,  Munich,  1912  ff.  PAUL  SllOREY. 

ISRAEL.  — I.  Introduction.  — An  adequate 
treatment  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  name 
‘ Israel  ’ would  require  an  encyclopedia  to  itself. 
All  that  is  attempted  is  to  trace  the  religious  de- 
velopment which  has  given  pre-eminence  to  Israel 
among  the  spiritual  teachers  of  mankind.  The 
religion  of  Israel  cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied 
apart  from  the  external  history  of  the  race,  but 
account  will  here  be  taken  of  the  latter  only  in  so 
far  as  it  serves  to  elucidate  the  former.  An  inquiry 
into  the  historical  value  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  name  ‘ Israel  ’ 
we  understand  that  people  which,  though  not 
originally  homogeneons,  had  been  formed  into  a 
single  nation  in  Palestine  about  a millennium 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Of  this  nation  the  strictly  Israelite  element 
was  of  comparatively  recent  introdnetion,  the 
Israelites  before  their  conquest  of  the  Canaanites 
and  subsequent  mingling  with  them  having  occu- 
pied the  oases  in  the  wilderness  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  they  hail  entered  into  close  rela- 
tion with  the  Kenites  and  other  tribes  of  kindred 
stock  as  well  as  with  the  Midianites  further  east, 
from  whom,  perhaps,  they  learned  to  reverence 
Horeb,  the  holy  mountain.  They  regarded  them- 
selves as  closely  akin  to  the  Edomites,  who  seem 
to  have  gained  a permanent  settlement  in  the 
disti'ict  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  a somewhat 
earlier  date ; and  somewhat  less  closely  to  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  on  the  east.  The  belief 
that  their  ancestors  had  been  Aramceans  and  had 
once  lived  in  N.  W.  Mesopotamia  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  may  bo  duo  to 
the  fusion  with  Aram.'eau  settlers  which  took  place 
during  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  B.C.  It  was  com- 
monly believed  among  the  Israelites  that  before 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  their  ancestors  had  for 
some  time  sojourned  in  Egypt,  where  they  had 


been  compelled  to  do  taskwork,  from  which  they 
had  been  freed  by  Moses.  It  may  be  que.'^noned 
whether  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  ever  in  Egypt. 
The  early  legends  which  have  comedown  to  u-  h d 
taken  final  shape  at  a time  when  stress  was  b.-ii  g 
laid  on  the  national  unity  of  Israel,  and  doul.t.^  s 
this  unity  lias  in  many  cases  been  wrongly  ascribed 
to  the  past.^ 

2,  Tribal  division  and  conquest  of  Palestine. — 
The  twelve  tribes  of  which,  in  later  times,  Israel 
was  considered  to  be  composed  fall  into  four 
groups,  severally  connected  by  descent  from  four 
women  to  whom  they  traced  their  ancestry.  The 
Leah  group  included  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah, 
Is.sachar,  and  Zebulun  ; the  Rachel  group,  Joseph 
(subdivided  into  Ephraim  and  Mana-sseh)  and 
Benjamin.  To  Zilpah,  said  to  be  Leah’s  hand- 
maid (whereby  some  dependence  upon  the  Leah 
tribes  seems  to  be  indicated),  were  a.ssigne<i  t-  'd 
and  Asher;  to  Bilhah,  Rachel’s  handm.aid,  I'an 
and  Naphtali.^  We  need  not  suppose  that  all  the 
tribes  finally  incorporated  in  Israel  had  become 
confederatea  before  the  Exodus  or  even  before  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.  For  the  Egyptian  sojourn 
of  the  Rachel  tribes  at  least  we  have  the  witness  of 
Amos  (2‘"  3*) ; for  that  of  the  Leah  tribes  we  have 
no  early  evidence  apart  from  the  Pentateuch  ; but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  prominence  of 
Moses,  a Levite,  in  the  traditions  of  the  Exodus,  if 
only  the  Rachel  tribes  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  the 
tribes  which  are  represented  as  descended  from  ; he 
concubines  were  probably  of  mixed  origin,  mainly 
Canaanite,  and  were  incorporateil  in  Israel  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  In  addition  to 
these,  in  .ludali  at  least,  were  other  tribes,  such  as 
the  Calobites,  which,  however,  remained  more  or 
less  distinct  for  a long  time  after  their  inclusion  in 
Judah.  It  is  probable  that  these  clans  entered  upon 
their  inheritance  from  the  south  ; but,  since  Reuben, 
not  Judah,  is  reckoned  as  the  first-born  son  of  Li  ah, 
by  which  priority  of  settlement  is  probably  to  be 
understood,  and  since  IMoses  the  Levite  w!is  buried 
in  Reubenite  territory  east  of  the  Jordan, “ the 
Pentateuchal  tradition,  according  to  which  the 
land  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok  wa.s  first 
won  by  Israel,  and  W.  I’alestine  was  invaded  from 
this  region,  may  be  accepted  as  correct  for  both  the 
Leah  and  the  Rachel  tribes,  though  it  is  unlikely  that 
these  acted  together.  In  the  section  Jg  P'"  Simeon 
is  associated  w'ith  Judah,  but  the  writer  to  whom 
we  ow'e  this  section  in  its  ]>resent  form  has  prob- 
ably modified  an  early  tradition  of  Simeon’s  first 
invasion  of  Palestine  to  suit  the  fact  that  in  later 
times  Simeon  was  incorporated  with  .1  udah.  Bezek, 
which  is  reasonably  identified  with  the  modern 
Ibzik,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Shechem,  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Judah’s  operations  ; but  a Simeonite 
war  in  this  neighbourhood  is  perfeetly  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  in  Gn  34  (cf.  49)  Simeon  is  found 
with  Levi  in  central  I’alestine.  We  do  not  know 

1 We  must  guard  agaiiist  the  supposition  that  every  statement 
in  the  Pentateucli  and  tlie  historical  hooks  o(  tlie  OT  embodies 
a ‘ tradition.'  Hebrew  writers  were  as  capable  ol  dr.awing  in- 
ferences as  modern  commentators,  and  in  some  cases  they 
cannot  have  intended  their  statements  to  be  taken  literally.  In 
the  section  Gn  26i->  we  have  what  appears  to  be  a mere  literary 
device  to  show  in  genealogical  fashion  the  connexion  of  Israel 
with  Midian  and  other  tribes.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  section 
is  now  misplaced,  and  that  it  once  followed  the  account  of  the 
birth  of  Ishmael ; but  it  docs  not  harmonize  well  with  the  tone 
of  that  story,  and  in  any  case  the  editor  who  gave  it  its  present 
position  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  its  incongruit.v,  it 
taken  literally,  with  its  context.  In  the  OT  we  are  dealing  with 
writings  emanating  from  a people  whose  ideas  of  arrangement 
were  based  on  oral  rather  th.an  on  literary  methods. 

■2  Although  the  groui'ing  of  the  Leah  and  Itachel  tribes  is 
probably  pre-l’alestinian,  the  names  Leah  and  Rachel  may  be 
somewhat  later.  On  sucli  points  certainty  is  impossible. 

3 It  is  a signitleant  fact  that  On  SO'i’f-  evidently  implies  that 
the  tomb  of  Israel  was  oast  of  the  .Iordan.  The  burial  at  Mach- 
polah  belongs  to  the  later  and  exclusively  Judxan  modification 
of  tradition. 
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the  extent  of  the  area  occupied  by  these  tribes,  but 
it  is  probable  that,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
many  strongholds  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  five  Leah  ti’ibes  west  of  tlie 
Jordan  were  originally  contiguous,  Judah  being 
settled  in  the  south,  where  the  tribe  came  into 
contact  with  the  friendly  Calebites,  and  Issacliar 
and  Zebulun  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo  and  the 
district  to  the  north. 

The  permanent  etiect  of  this  invasion  of  W. 
Palestine  was  not  very  great.  Issacliar  and  Zebu- 
lun were  entirely  dominated  by  the  Canaanites  ; 
Simeon,  which,  next  to  Iteuben,  must  have  been 
originally  the  most  important  of  the  Leah  tribes, 
was  before  long  expelled  from  its  first  settlements, 
the  survivors  finding  a refuge  in  the  south  ; ^ at  tlie 
same  time  Levi  as  a territorial  tribe  ceased  to  e.xist. 
Since,  however,  in  view  of  Gn  34,  49,  it  can  hardly 
be  maintained  that  Levi  was  always  merely  a 
priestly  caste,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  tribe  of  Levi  once  had  a settlement  just  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  it,  viz.  between  Simeon 
and  Judah  ; and,  if  so,  we  may  hazard  the  guess 
that  Shiloh  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Levi, 
while  the  tribe  still  occupied  territory  in  central 
Palestine.^ 

The  Leah  tribes’  invasion  was  followed  by  a 
second,  undertaken  by  the  Rachel  tribes  under  the 
leadership  of  Joshua.  These  crossed  the  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  Avhich  they  took,  advancing  thence 
to  Ai  and  Bethel,  from  which  point  they  gradually 
extended  their  power  over  central  Palestine.*  For 
a long  time  many  Canaanite  fortresses  remained 
unsubdued,  but  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Leah  and 
Rachel)  were  able  by  degrees  to  consolidate  their 
position  and  to  exercise  some  sort  of  hegemony 
over  tribes  of  mixed  origin — the  sons  of  the  hand- 
maids. The  assignment  of  Gad  to  Leah’s  handmaid 
may  be  explained  by  the  position  of  the  tribe 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Reuben — Asher,  simi- 
larly assigned,  being  contiguous  to  Zebulun.  Dan, 
assigned  to  Rachel’s  handmaid,  lay  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  Rachel  tribes,  and  the  similar 
assignment  of  Naphtali  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  its  proximity  to  the  northern  Dan.  Ben- 
jamin, which  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
a subdivision  of  the  Joseph  tribes,^  gained  in  im- 
portance sufficiently  to  be  reckoned  as  a separate 
tribe,  and  colonists  from  Manasseh  re-crossed  the 
Jordan  and  settled  in  Bashan. 

3.  Union  of  the  tribes. — It  is  impossible  here  to 
do  more  than  indicate  briefly  the  process  by  which 
the  tribes  of  Israel  were  welded  together.  The 

1 Whether  the  expulsion  of  Simeon  was  due  to  the  Canaanites 
only,  or,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Rachel  tribes,  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is  noteworthj'  that  in  Gn  3430  (of.  495-3)  Israel 
repudiates  the  action  of  Simeon  and  Le\’i,  and  in  Gn  4224  Joseph 
imprisons  Simeon.  The  later  settlement  of  Simeonites  in  Judah 
proves  nothing-  as  to  their  earlier  home.  The  migration  of  the 
Danites  from  their  original  settlement  furnishes  an  exact  ana- 
logy. It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  those  Simeonites  who 
survived  the  Canaanite  onslaught  retained  their  original  settle- 
ment as  an  enclave  in  the  territory  of  the  house  of  Joseph  as  long 
as  the  N.  Israelite  kingdom  lasted,  perhaps  as  late  as  the  de- 
struction of  Shiloh,  mentioned  in  Jer  742-15.  xhe  earliest  evidence 
for  Simeon’s  connexion  with  Judah  is  in  Jg  11-2,  which  in  its 
present  form  is  not  earlier  than  the  Exile. 

2 The  history  of  Shiloh  presents  a most  difficult  problem.  The 
place  appears  to  have  possessed  a sanctuary  of  great  importance, 
which  contained  the  Ark.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Shiloh 
was  destroyed  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  the  surviving  priests 
fled  to  Nob ; but  the  only  ground  tor  connecting  the  priesthood 
of  Shiloh  with  that  of  Nob  is  the  awkward  statement  in  1 S 143. 
Moreover,  Jeremiah  (7i2)  implies  that  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh 
had  continued  until  fairly  recent  times  (cf.  Jg  21i9).  Its  destruc- 
tion perhaps  took  place  in  the  catastrophe  referred  to  in  Is  7®, 
i.e.  about  670  B.o.  If  the  cult  at  Shiloh  difiered  in  important 
particulars  from  that  of  other  sanctuaries  of  the  Rachel  tribes, 
we  can  understand  why  N.  Israelite  writers  should  ignore  it. 
It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  that  the  Ark  (q.v.)  was  connected 
with  the  early  religion  of  the  Rachel  tribes,  for,  had  this  been 
the  case,  a duplicate  would  probably  have  been  made. 

3 Jos  8-35-35  is  based  directly  on  Dt  27,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a ‘ tradition.’ 

4 Cf.  2 S 19’1»,  Am  56  06. 


cause  of  unity  was  tlie  coiiiinnn  danger  wliicb  for 
several  generations  threatened  the  tribe.‘i,  either 
from  the  original  inhaliitant-  nf  Canaan,  whom 
the.y  had  sought  to  dis|>os'es8,  or  from  other  in- 
vaders, such  as  the  Philistines,  who,  like  Isrstel, 
were  seeking  to  gain  po.‘-se-'ion  of  the  country. 
Thus  the  struggle  against  the  king  of  Hazor 
(Jos  11,  Jg  4)  probably  involved  not  only  Naphtali, 
but  also  the  neighbouring  tribe.s  ; the  jiower  of 
Sisera  and  the  fortified  towns  of  the  plains  of 
Megiddo  and  .Jezreel  threatened  both  the  Leah 
tribes,  Lssachar  and  Zebulun,  and  the  Rachel 
tribes  to  the  south  of  them.  From  time  to  time  a 
military  leader  who  had  lieen  succe.ssful  in  .--truggle.s 
of  this  kind  would  exercise  authority  a--  a king  in 
the  region  which  he  had  delivered.  Thu.s  Gideon 
was  elected  king  ^ over  some  portion  of  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim.  Somewhat  later,  apparently  towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  cent.  n.C.,  the  opposition  of 
Philistine  Ammonites  and  Amalekites  demon- 
strated the  need  of  concerted  action,  and  for  a 
time  united  the  Rachel  tribes  with  the  I.eah  tribes 
farther  south.  The  union  was  short-lived,  and 
was  broken  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboain  ; but  it  gave 
to  later  ages  an  ideal  of  what  Israel  should  Ire. 

An  exact  history  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David 
is  impossible.  The  longer  accounts  of  these  reigns 
— though  they  doubtless  embody  some  true  tradi- 
tions— are  inconsistent  with  the  short  summaries 
given  in  1 S 14^’'-  and  in  2 S 8.  These  sections, 
which  are  certainly  quite  independent,  show  that 
in  the  circles  in  which  they  originated  all  that  was 
definitely  known  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David 
was  that  certain  wars  had  been  waged  during  this 
period,  the  exploits  of  the  two  kings  not  being 
clearly  distinguished.* 

4.  Early  religion  of  Israel. — Of  the  religion  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  proper  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  we  have  no  direct  information  ; 
all  the  stories  relatin"  to  this  period  are  written 
for  the  edification  of  later  ages  and  are  coloured 
by  their  circumstances.  The  most  noteworthy 
passages  which  throw  any  light  on  the  subject 
are  Am  5“  and  Jer  7~.  If  in  both  the  8th  and  7th 
centuries  B.C.  it  could  be  asserted  that  Israel  had 
not  oflered  sacrifices  and  burnt-ofierings  during  the 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
throughout  the  Monarchy  there  still  existed  in 
some  circles  traditions  of  a religion  which  must 
have  been  very  different  from  -w  hat  is  presented  to 
us,  not  onl}'  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings,  but  even  in  the  earlier  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  in  the  early  days  sacrifice  was  altogether 
unknown,  but  we  shall  scarcely  do  justice  to  the 
plain  words  of  the  prophets  if  we  do  not  conclude 
that  it  was  a comparatively  infrequent  rite,  per- 
haps confined  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  The 
statements  of  Amos  and  J eremiah  are  also  in  har- 
mony with  the  fact  that  the  great  feasts  of  Israel 
were  mainly  agricultural,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  celebrated  by  such  people  as  the 
Rechabites  (q.v.),  who  were  loyal  worshippers  of 
the  national  God  of  Israel.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Rechabites  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  true  Israelite,  as  distinct  from  the 
Canaanite,  elements  in  Israel.  Presumably  before 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  Israelites  lived  mainly 
on  niUk,  as  do  theBahima  and  the  Todasin  modern 

1 That  Gideon,  or  Jerubbaal  (if  the  two  are  really  identical), 
was  king  is  evident  from  Jg  92.  The  account  of  Gideon’s  refusal 
of  the  kingship  (Jg  823)  evidently  proceeds  from  the  same  cleri- 
cal school  as  1 S 8 1012-19  12. 

2 Definiteness  is  no  proof  of  historicity.  Many  of  the  incidents 
recorded  may  be  historical,  though  they  are  not  necessarily 
ascribed  to  the  right  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Goliath  was  slain  by  somebody,  but  the  otheraise  unkno\vn 
Elhanan  (2  S 2119 ; of.  2321)  was  probably  the  hero  on  that  occa- 
sion, his  exploit  being  ascribed,  centuries  afterwards,  to  the 
better  known  Bethlehemite  David. 
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times,  though  the  eating  of  game  may  also  have 
been  allo\vecl.  We  may  accordingly  picture  the 
primitive  Israelites  as  a race  of  men  cruel,  fierce, 
and  barbarous  indeed,  but  preserved  by  their  ab- 
stinence from  agriculture  from  that  crude  nature- 
worship  with  which  agriculture  was  connected. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  great  prophetic  reformers 
of  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  B.c.  were  not  so  much 
innovators  as  champions  of  an  ancient  Israelite 
tradition  which  the  most  genuine  Israelite  families 
had  never  wholly  abandoned. 

The  provenance  of  the  name  of  the  national 
Israelite  God,  Jahweh  (Jehovah),'  is  as  yet  un- 
certain. Ex  3''*  (E)  rei)resents  it  as  revealed  to 
Moses  at  Horeb,  whereas  according  to  J the  name 
was  known  to  the  antediluvian  ancestors  of  Israel 
(Gn  4^“).  Ex  3,  as  is  shown  below,  reflects  the 
circumstances  of  a later  age,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Joshua  bears  a name  compounded  with  the 
Tetragrammaton,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  tribes 
of  Israel  were  united  in  the  worship  of  Jahweh 
before  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

Yet,  if  they  gave  to  the  God  whom  they  wor- 
shipped the  same  name,  they  at  all  events  repre- 
sented Him  by  dill'erent  symbols.  The  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  probably  all  the  Leah  tribes,  venerated 
a seraph,  or  winged  serpent ; the  Rachel  tribes,  a 
bull.  Tliey  seem  to  have  practised  circumcision — 
though  tlie  story  in  Ex  4'''‘-“  might  suggest  that 
the  rite  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  jirimitive 
ancestors  of  Israel — but  it  was  performed,  at  all 
events  normally,  not  in  infancy  but  in  adolescence 
or  manhood.^  This  fact  and  the  use  of  Hint  knives 
(Jos  5'''-,  Ex  4“)  show  that  the  rite  was  of  a bar- 
barous character,  as  among  the  modern  Zulus  and 
other  peoples.  In  the  earliest  times  Jahweh  would 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a Goil  of  war, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  the  tabus  to  whicli  wo 
find  warriors  subject  (cf.  1 S 21'‘'-  etc.)  date  from 
primitive  times. 

We  cannot  say  whether  other  features  of  Israel- 
ite religion  were  brought  by  Israel  into  Palestine 
or  were  there  acquired.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  the  observance  of  the  new  moon  and  the 
Sabbath  goes  back  to  the  earliest  period.  Simi- 
larly, we  have  no  exact  information  regarding  tlie 
ethical  ideas  current  in  Israel  in  pre- Palestinian 
days.  It  is  probable  that  then,  as  in  later  times, 
polygamy®  prevailed,  and  that,  though  adultery 
was  condemned,  concubinage  was  freely  allowed. 
Ideas  of  blood  vengeance  may  also  be  ascribed  to 
the  earliest  period. 

S-  Blending  of  Israelite  and  Canaanite  religious 
ideas  and  traditions. — It  was  not  long  before  the 
Israelite  conquerors,  with  the  excei)tion,  2)erhaps, 
of  some  families,  such  as  the  Rechabites,  became 
thoroughly  merged  with  the  conquered  Canaan- 
ites,  adopting  the  customs  and  consequently,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  religion  of  the  latter.  Canaanite 
.sanctuaries  continued  to  exist  as  sanctuaries  of 
the  mixed  race  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  con- 

1 There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pronunciation  ‘.Tehovali’  rests 
altogether  on  a misconception.  At  tlie  same  time  tlie  name,  in 
this  form,  has  so  long  been  lioimil  up  with  Uio  religious  ideas  of 
English-speaking  people  that  tlie  author  of  this  article  tliiiiks 
it  miglit  stand.  But  the  form  .ialuvcli,  liaving  lieeii  used 
throiigliout  tins  Encyelopiodia,  is  adopteil  in  tins  article  also. 

2 The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  to  he  found  in  the  note  in  Jos 
G't-T.  The  writer  seeks  to  excuse  the  nou-circumcisioii  of  the 
people  on  their  arrival  at  Gilgal  on  the  ground  that  during  the 
journey  circumcision  had  been  impossible.  No  one  could  have 
accepted  such  an  excuse,  if  the  circumcision  of  infants  had  been 
contemplated,  but  it  might  be  accepted  as  valid  in  the  case  of 
adults.  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  story  of  the  vicarious 
circumcision  of  Moses  that  the  rite  was  occasionally  pr.actised 
on  infants,  but  we  should  probably  infer  from  Jos  5 that  down 
to  the  Exile  the  normal  time  was  manhood  (see,  further,  art. 
CmouMCiBiON  [Semitic],  vol.  iii.  p.  G79f.). 

3 On  such  points  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely.  It  can- 
not be  maintained  that  polyandry  is  foniul  in  tiic  OT,  though 
some  Hebrew  customs  may  be  eui>posed  to  have  originated  in 
such  a state  of  things. 


querors  and  conquered.  At  the.«e  .kanctuarie- 
Israel  would  acquire  tlie  traditions  of  the  jmtri- 
arclial  lieroes  as.sociated  with  them.  Tlni-  v.  e may 
sujipo.se  that  at  Bethel  I>rael  Ic.amed  ihe  tradi- 
tions of  Jacob,  at  Ramali  of  Rachel,  .at  >ln-'  h'-m 
of  .lo.sejih,  and  so  forth  ; and  tin  -c,  1 -ing  now 
regarded  as  ance-stors  of  the  uniit-l  i>eojiie,  would 
have  deeds  assigned  to  them  which  in  iire-I.^radite 
times  had  not  been  toM  of  tlnmi.  The  trans- 
parently artilicial  clnun- ;<-r  of  .-omc  features  in 
the  genealogies  has  alre.ady  been  noticc-l,  and  we 
have  only  to  supiiose  rliat  ihi.s  fn  c treatment  of 
the  genealogical  style  wa-  fn  -sible  in  c.irly  times 
to  account  for  much  in  the  [miri-irch  1 torie.s 
which  is  otherwise  inexjilicable.  Br.!  .y  .b  seph 
was  at  first  revered  as  the  anci  -t.ir  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  di.-lrict  of  Shechem,  v.  !;.  .■■  w s hi- 
reiiuted  tomb;  Jacob  and  Rnchel  w-.  i;.!  l>e  simi. 
larly  honoured  in  the  di.striets  of  Il  .mah  ami 
Bethel,  Abraham  at  Hebron,  and  -o  f.-nh.  Wiih 
the  growing  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  m Bon,  tra- 
ditions originally  local  would  obtain  a v.  itler 
currency,  and  thus,  in  cour>e  of  tinii-,  the  rc]pu[t-J 
ancestors  of  clans  would  be  regar.b  d a- ancestors 
of  great  tribes,  or  even  of  the  whoh  nation.* 

I’erhaps  the  only  sanctuary  durin  . the  [period  of 
the  Judges  which  might  be  regaiil.  ,i  a-  genuinely 
Israelite  was  Shiloh.  It  is  not'-worthy  that  no 
theo[)hany  is  related  in  connexion  with  it  : no 
[latriarch  is  buried  there  : its  foundation  i^  a.-'oei- 
ated  w'ith  no  great  name;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a tradition  which,  though  |i.;rha[i>  consider- 
ably inodilied,  cannot  be  very  lat'-  U'cril".  - to  it 
the  [lossession  of  the  .\rk,  and  .leremiah  'l.ites 
fhat.lahweh  put  His  name  there  at  the  lir.-t.  If 
Shiloh  was  Israelite  rather  than  Canaanite,  we 
can  understand  why,  a--  the  ab.^eiue  of  |iro|l.i  ii,- 
references  shows,  it  was  not  [lojuilar  among  the 
mixed  [lojnilation.  .leremiah  (7'  certainly  itu- 
[dics  that  Shiloh  existed  as  a 'anetuary  long  after 
the  period  of  the.ludges,  and  .Ig  IS®',  whii-h  is  not 
at  all  early  in  its  iiresent  form,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  supposition.  Jeretniah  may  have  regarded 
Shiloh  as  the  sanctuarj'  whieh  most  nearly  re- 
sembled .Jerusalem.® 

That  the  religion  of  Israel  should  bo  very  greatly 
allected  by  that  of  Canaati  was  inevitable.  Since 
in  primitive  times  agriculture  was  bound  tiji  with 
religion,  so  that  agricultural  ofierations  might  al- 
most be  reckoned  as  rittial  observances,  a jia.storal 
[leople  iti  ado))tiug  agriculture  would,  almost  of 
necessity,  ado[)t  the  religion  of  the  tigrieulturists. 
Hence  Canaanite  feasts  became  Israelite  (see, 
further,  art.  Festivals  and  F.vsts  [Hebrew], 
vol.  v.  iq).  803-867),  and  the  name  (q.v.), 
by  which  the  Canaanites  denoted  their  god,  was 
aiijilicd  to  Jalnveh. 

ilousehold  gods  appear  to  have  been  eoiuiuou 
(1  S 1!)*®"-,  Gu  31'""-);  here  and  there  ,a  chieftain 
or  W'ealthy  man,  such  as  Gideon  or  Miiah,  would 
build  a sanctuary  for  an  idol  which  would  he 
reverenced  by  t he  family  or  t ribe. 

Of  the  aiipoai’iuioe  of  these  ulols  wo  liave  no  infovinatioii. 
Tlie  implication  lhat  Haviti's  teraiihim-  was  in  human  form  only 
proves  that  this  form  was  common  when  the  story  took  sliape. 
it  would  seem  that  the  idol  at  iShiloh  was  a bronze  seraph,'*^  and 


1 Wo  need  not  suppose  tliat  all  the  stories  ot  the  patriarchs 
can  be  explained  from  incidents  of  which  wc  liavc  precise  know- 
ledge. The  traditions  of  the  nation  5;rcnerally  Imvo  been  linally 
sliaped  in  the  south,  and  incident.s  true  with  roiiurd  to  .hulah, 
or  to  part  of  it,  may  have  been  referred  to  N.  Israel,  or  vice 
verm.  There  may  have  been,  at  least  for  some  of  the  tribes, 
other  periods  of  bondaijo  besides  that  in  Ks;*ypt.  Thus  llosea 
(121-)  seems  to  refer  to  a bondn^e'e  aiuon^ii'  the  Aramaeans,  result- 
ing' in  an  Aranueau  marriage  alliance. 

2 Wo  need  not  su})poso  that-  the  account  of  the  abuses  at 
Shiloh  represents  a i^ennlno  trailition.  The  motive  of  the  story 
is  to  exalt  the  priesthood  of  Zmlok,  and  the  abuses  described 
arc  probably  those  against  which  the  Zadokilos  protested. 

Kov  the  ONulcnce  of  this  sl^itement  see  art.  Ark,  vol.  v.  pp. 
701-7t>8. 
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that  the  image  made  by  Micah  and  stolen  by  the  Danites  was  in 
the  form  of  a bull  (see,  further,  art.  Images  and  Idols  [Hebrew 
and  CanaaniteJ,  above,  p.  138  ff.). 

Doubtless  some  cults  were  always  merely  local. 
In  the  Moloch  worship  which  called  forth  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  7th  cent,  prophets  we  may  recog- 
nize an  early  Canaanite  cult  of  which,  perhaps,  a 
faint  trace  remains  in  the  story  of  Melchizedek,  in 
which  the  first-born  children  were  sacrificed  to  the 
king  as  the  embodiment  of  the  god.*  High  places 
with  altars  (see  artt.  High  Place,  vol.  vi.  pp.  678- 
681,  Altar  [Semitic],  vol.  i.  pp.  350-354)  appear 
to  have  been  numerous,  and  there  were  not  a 
few  larger  sanctuaries  with  temples  and  idols. 
Whether  a priest  was  always  necessary  for  a 
sacrifice  it  is  difficult  to  say  (see  art.  Sacrifice 
[Hebrew]).  The  victim  could,  apparently,  be  slain 
by  the  offerer ; but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
it  was  competent  for  the  layman  to  burn  the  fat 
and  to  pour  out  the  blood  on  the  altar.  All  the 
more  important  sanctuaries  had  organized  priest- 
hoods in  which  the  priestly  office,  thougli  not 
necessarily  hereditary,  would  tend  to  become  so. 
The  priest  was  the  repository  of  religious  tradi- 
tion, and  where  there  was  an  idol  to  be  kept  he, 
or  a subordinate,  Avas  the  custodian  (see,  further, 
art.  Priest  [Hebrew]).  Most  important  of  all,  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  proper  way  of  obtaining 
an  oracle  by  means  of  the  sacred  lot,  and  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  paraphernalia.  A decision 
thus  reached  would,  in  matters  of  dispute,  become 
a precedent  for  the  future,  and  the  priests  would 
gradually  become  the  exponents  of  much  of  the 
common  law.  How  far  their  functions  ever  coin- 
cided Avith  those  of  the  ‘ sacred  men  ’ (Jfdhcshtm) 
cannot  be  determined.  Underlying  the  story  in 
1 S 2^  we  may  perhaps  discern  a state  of  things  in 
Avhich  the  priests  acted  as  k^dhesMni,  but  in  many 
cases,  at  any  rate,  the  office  was  distinct.  These 
‘sacred  men,’  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  the 
ancient  religion  of  Israel,  the  existence  of  Avhom 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  prophetic  antagonism 
to  the  high  places,  appear  to  have  been  Canaanite 
in  origin.  They  acted  as  the  surrogates  of  the 
god  in  stimulating  the  reproductive  poAvers  of 
nature.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  ideas  associated 
Avith  them  that  we  may  ascribe  that  other  great 
blot,  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born.  Since  the 
‘ opening  of  the  Avomb,’  the  fruitfulness  of  mar- 
riage, Avas  ascribed  to  the  union  Avuth  the  god 
acting  in  the  person  of  the  IfdhesMm,  the  first- 
born Avould  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  god  (cf.  also  art.  First-born  [HebreAv],  vol. 
vi.  p.  35 f.).  The  office  of  ‘sacred  Avomen’  (k‘dhe- 
sh6th)  may  have  been  simply  an  extension  of  the 
principle  implied  in  the  pdheshim,  or  may  have 
been  directly  derived  from  Ashtoreth  Avorship.^ 

In  addition  to  the  priests,  who  Avere  definitely 
attached  to  certain  sanctuaries,  and  Avho  ascer- 
tained the  divine  will  by  casting  lots  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  idol  with  sacrifice  and  due  formalities, 
there  Avere  also  diviners  {Ms^mim),  Avho  Avould  ap- 
pear, like  the  priests,  to  have  made  use  of  some 
method  of  casting  lots.  They  were  not,  hoAvever, 
attached  to  any  sanctuary,  and  their  divination 
required  neither  sanctuary  nor  sacrifice.  The 
references  in  Is  3^  and  Mic  S'*  show  that  the 
diviner  during  the  Monarchy  Avas  a prominent 
figure  in  Israelite  society.® 

Besides  the  priests  and  diviners  who  ascertained 
the  divine  will  by  mechanical  means,  there  Avere 
some  who  professed  to  possess  the  same  knoAvledge 

1 Cf.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris^,  London,  1907,  ch.  ii. 

2 For  the  whole  subject  see  Frazer  op.  cit.  iv.  § 5,  and  cl.  art. 
Hierodooloi  (Semitic  and  Egyptian),  vol.  vi.  pp.  672-076. 

3 It  is  impossible  here  to  take  account  of  classes  of  soothsayers 
such  as  those  who  interpreted  natural  phenomena,  or  dreams, 
or  of  those  who  professed  to  be  inspired  by  a familiar  spirit  or 
some  influence  other  than  that  of  the  god  (see,  further,  art. 
Divination  [Jewish],  vol.  iv.  pp.  806-614). 


through  intuition  or  inspiration.  These  fall  into 
tAvo  main  classes,  represented  respectively  by  the 
seer  and  the  prophet  (see,  further,  art.  Prophecy 
AND  Prophets  [Hebrew]).  These  were  in  their 
origin  q^uite  distinct,  although  they  -were  finally 
regarded  as  identical.  The  function  of  the  .seer  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  story  of  .Saul’s  application 
to  Samuel  concerning  his  father’s  lost  asses.  The 
prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  Avere  originally 
enthusiasts  banded  together,  Avliose  activities  ap- 
pear to  have  been  directed  in  early  times  chiefly 
towards  the  stirring  up  of  the  martial  spirit  in 
Israel.  Certainly  such  men  as  Isaiah  or  Jere- 
miah Avouhl  not  in  earlier  days  have  been  included 
among  the  prophets.  But  — perhaps  Avith  tlie 
coming  of  peace — the  prophets,  who.se  efforts  had 
been  directed  originally  to  the  setting  forth  of 
JahAveh’s  will  in  Avar,  tended  to  become  exponents 
of  His  AAull  in  other  matters,  and  thus,  to  some 
extent,  approximated  to  the  seers.  It  would  seem 
that  the  prophets  proper  lived  in  communities,* 
and  Avere  supported  largely  by  the  gifts  of  those 
to  whom  they  prophesied.  The  Nazirites  (g.v.),  of 
Avhom  Ave  have  a full  account  only  in  the  later 
legislation,  were  merely- persons  who  for  a greater 
or  less  period  Avere  bound  by  certain  tabus.  The 
term  seems  originally  to  have  included  the  conse- 
crated Avarrior  (cf.  Am  2***-). 

Of  the  religious  history  of  Israel  under  the  Mon- 
archy down  to  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  B.c.  we 
have  little  information.  We  hear  of  Saul’s  con- 
struction of  altars  (1  S 14*®),  of  David’s  bringing  of 
the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  and  institution  of  a sanctuary 
on  Mt.  Sion,  of  Solomon’s  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  of  the  adoption  of  Bethel  and  Dan  as  the 
national  sanctuaries  of  N.  Israel  and  as  a set-off 
against  Jerusalem.  But  the  motive  of  all  these 
stories  belongs  to  a much  later  period ; even  the 
extraordinarily  graphic  narratives  of  2 Samuel  can 
be  shoAvn  by  botli  literary  and  historical  criticism 
to  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  contemporary 
history.  It  is  only  here  and  there,  in  some  cases 
perhaps  through  the  inadvertence  of  later  editors, 
that  Ave  have  glimpses  of  the  primitive  type  of 
early  Israelite  religion.  The  hacking  to  pieces  of 
Agag  ‘before  JahAveh’  (1  S 15®®'-),  the  conception 
of  the  Ark  (evidently  regarded  as  JahAveh’s  actual 
dAvelling-place),  the  method  of  its  removal  in  a 
new  cart  drawn  by  homed  cattle  (2  S 6®®*-),®  David’s 
dance  before  it  (2  S fi****-),  and  the  mention  of 
k’dhesMm  in  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam,  Asa,  and 
jehoshaphat  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  for  a 
arallel  to  the  religion  of  the  average  Israelite 
uring  this  period,  Ave  must  look  to  modem  Uganda 
or  India  rather  than  to  modem  Judaism.  Doubt- 
less there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule ; and  some 
families,  such  as  the  Rechabites,  though  they  re- 
mained barbarous  and  uncivilized,  were  uncon- 
taminated by  the  grosser  po-llutions  of  Canaanite 
religion — the  true  salt  of  Israel,  Avhich  never  Avholly 
lost  its  savour. 

6.  Introduction  of  Baal-worship. — Israelite  re- 
ligious history  may  be  said  to  begin  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  Avhen  a new  danger 
for  the  religion  of  Jahweh  had  been  brought 
about  by  Omri’s  alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Tyre 
and  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ahab  AA-ith  Jezebel. 
Hitherto  JaliAveh,  at  least  in  name,  had  been  ac- 

1 Although  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  of  the 
canonical  prophets  were  members  of  such  communities  or,  to 
use  the  OT  phrase,  ‘the  sons  of  the  prophets,’  they  certainly  in 
many  cases  surrounded  themselves  AA-ith  bands  of  disciples,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their  teaching. 
The  collections  of  prophetic  sayings  have  had,  in  many  cases, 
an  origin  similar  to  the  collections  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord 
which  we  have  in  the  Gospels. 

2 That  this  method  of  carrying  the  Ark  was  not  due  to  clerical 
slovenliness  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Philis- 
tines, who  were  particularly  anxious  not  to  outrage  Jahweh’s 
holiness,  are  said  to  have  adopted  a similar  method  (1  S 6"fl^) 
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cepted.  as  the  sole  God  of  the  nation. ' But  now 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  wor.ship  of 
the  Tyrian  Baal — an  attempt  which  was  the  more 
dangerous  since,  many  elements  of  the  Canaanite 
religion  had  already  passed  over  into  that  of  Israel. 
The  new  movement,  which  set  forth  with  Tyrian 
gorgeousness  the  ideas  which  the  people  had  in- 
herited from  their  Canaanite  forbears,  was  natur- 
ally not  unpopular.  In  some  circles,  however,  it 
was  fiercely  resisted.  The  protagonist  in  the 
struggle  was  a Gileadite  prophet,  Elijah,  who  left 
to  his  successor,  Elisha,  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Jahweh  against  Baal.  It  seemed  for 
some  time  a forlorn  hope,  for  Omri  and  Ahab  were 
great  kings ; but  the  party  of  Elisha,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  indignation  against  the  royal  family 
caused  by  the  judicial  mur&r  of  Naboth,  at  last 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer Jehu,  in  overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  Omri, 
and  in  forcing  on  the  nation  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle : ‘ No  God  but  Jahweh  in  Jahweh’s 
land.’ 

It  was  in  N,  Israel  that  the  cult  of  the  Tyrian 
Baal  had  been  most  prominent ; but  Judah  was 
not  unaffected.  We  know' little  of  the  S.  kingdom 
during  this  period ; but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
under  Omri,  and  probably  from  the  time  of  Baasha, 
Judah  had  been  tributary  to  N.  Israel.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  statement  to  this  effect  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  pride  of  the  Judsean  editors 
to  whom  we  owe  the  OT  in  its  present  form,  for 
the  facts  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  in  any  other 
way.  That  Judah  remained  a separate  kingdom 
may  be  explained  from  the  common  practice  of 
ancient  Asiatic  conquerors,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  obtain  tribute,  and  who  were  content  to  leave 
the  collection  of  it  to  native  rulers. 

Whether  the  school  of  Elijah  attempted  any 
reforms  in  the  worship  ostensibly  paid  to  Jahweh 
we  cannot  say.  Certainly  the  times  were  not 
very  propitious,  for  Israel  was  engaged  in  a death- 
grapple  with  the  Arammans  of  JDamascus,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  half  a century  ; but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  requirements  of  the  religion  of  Jahweh 
were  now  formally  set  forth  in  the  ancient  Deca- 
logue, which  can  be  distinguished  in  both  of  the 
earliest  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  which 
was  probably  drawn  up  in  N.  Israel,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of 
Joash.  The  original  draft  of  this  Decalogue  was 
probably  engraved  on  two  stone  tablets  which  were 
preserved  at  Bethel,  and  the  Judsean  copy  on  two 
similar  tablets  which,  since  they  vindicated  Jah- 
weh’s rights  against  any  other  god,  might  well  be 
deposited  in  the  Ark,  which  had  probably  been 
originally  the  portable  shrine  of  Jahweh’s  image" 
(the  bronze  seraph),  and  which  perhaps  still  con- 
tained it.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  how  it  was 
that  the  Ark  came  to  be  called  ‘ the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.’ 

This  early  Decalogue  was  apparently  as  follows : 

‘(I.)  I am  Jahweh  thy  God,  thou  shalt  worship  no  other 
god.  (11.)  The  feast  of  unleavened  cakes  thou  shalt  keep : 
seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  cakes.  (III.)  All  that 
openeth  the  womb  is  mine ; and  all  thy  cattle  that  is  male,  the 
firstlings  of  ox  and  sheep.  (IV.)  My  sabbaths  shalt  thou  keep  ; 
six  days  shalt  thou  work,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest.  (V.)  The  feast  of  weeks  thou  shalt  celebrate,  even  the 
first-fruits  of  wheat  harvest.  (VI.)  The  feast  of  in-gathering 
thou  shalt  celebrate  at  the  end  of  tlie  year.  (VII.)  Thou  shalt 
not  sacrifice  my  sacrificial  blood  upon  leavened  bread.  (VIII.) 
The  fat  of  iny  feast  shall  not  remain  ail  nig-lit  until  the  morning. 
(IX.)  The  first  of  tlie  first-fruits  of  thy  ground  thou  slialt  bring 
into  the  house  of  Jahweh  thy  God.  (X.)  Thou  shalt  not  seethe 
a kid  in  its  mother’s  milk.’  3 


j The  statements  about  Solomon’s  introduction  of  foreign  wor- 
ship (1  K 111-8.  »3j  2 K 2313)  are  not  corroborated  by  any  early 
document. 

3 See  art.  Ark. 

3 Space  forbids  a fuller  discussion  here  of  this  most  important 
code  of  laws.  For  a fuller  account  see  the  present  writer’s 


It  speaks  volumes  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  reformation  was  carried  out  in  the  time 
of  Jehu  that,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  Ara- 
maeans into  Israel  during  the  9th  cent.,  the  labour-- 
of  the  8th  cent,  prophets,  Amos  and  Ho=ea,  ajipear 
to  be  directed  not  so  much  against  Aramaean  cult.- 
as  again.st  superstitions  which  went  back  to  pre- 
Aramaean  days.  There  is  no  evidence  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  8tli  cent.  B.c.  there  was  any  danger 
from  Aramaean  cults.^ 

7.  Reforming  movement  among  8th  cent,  pro- 
phets of  N.  Israel. — The  great  forward  movement 
in  the  religion  of  Israel  dates  from  about  the  mitldle 
of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Outwardly  things  looked 
prosperous.  The  horror  of  the  long  Arama?an  war 
was  now  over,  and  Jeroboam  ii.  had  been  able  to 
rectify  the  frontiers  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Israel.  There  was  now  no  doubt  that  Jahweh — 
whatever  ideas  were  associated  with  the  name — 
was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  Him  were  a.-cribed 
Israel’s  victories.  The  people  had  experienced  a 
‘ day  of  Jahweh  ’ in  His  activity  manifested  against 
the  Aramseans,  and  thronged  His  tempK--  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  Him  by  sacrifice  and  otl'erings  to 
give  yet  further  proof  of  His  love  for  Ills  own 
people  and  hatred  of  their  enemies.  In  this  religi- 
ons fervour,  ethical  considerations  were  entirely 
ignored.  The  commerce  which  the  dyn.a.sty  of 
(Jmri  had  laboured  to  develop,  and  which  had 
been  checked  by  the  Aramaean  wars,  hatl  begun 
to  flourish  again,  and,  though  it  had  produced  an 
increase  of  wealth  and  culture,  it  had  bronglit  in 
its  train  all  those  disadvantages  which  nuist  arise 
when  there  is  a sudden  growth  in  national  wealth. 
The  perverted  sense  of  religion  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  very  materials  of  the  sacrilicial  feasts 
were  frequently  the  outcome  of  extortion  and  rob- 
bery. There  were  some,  however,  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  old  Israelite  traditions.  In  their  eyes, 
that  which  passed  as  culture  and  progress  was  alto- 
gether anatiiema.  They  argued  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  continue  the  old  life  of  simplicitj’, 
better  never  to  have  ‘ eaten  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge,’ than  to  be  compelled  to  witness  the  shame 
and  honor  which  so-called  progress  had  brought 
with  it." 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
sacrilice  was  a prominent  feature  in  the  life  of 
Israel  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  limited  to  an  annual  oltering  o'f 
firstlings  (Passover).  In  the  8th  cent.,  however,  it 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  religion  of  Jahweh  as  it 
was  set  forth  at  all  the  high  places.  In  the  pastoral 
days  of  Israel,  when  the  people  had  subsisted  chiefly 
on  milk,  only  a very  solemn  occasion  would  have 
warranted  the  slaughter  of  one  of  the  flock,  and 
sacrifices  must  accordingly  have  been  infrequent. 
But  in  the  agricultural  and  commercial  phase  of 
Israelite  life,  thei’e  was  no  dilliculty  in  jtrocuring 
sacrilicial  victims,  and  the  wealthy'  could  gratify 
their  gluttony  at  sacrilicial  feasts,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  pro- 
pitiating Jalnveh. 

It  was  to  a people  whose  religious  ideas  were  of 
essay,  ‘ History  of  the  Jewish  Cinirch  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Alexander,'  in  Cambridtje  Biblical  Essaps,  London,  1000,  pp. 
95-99.  The  original  order  of  the  laws  caiinot  be  determined. 

1 Am  6-13  might  appear  to  disprove  this  statement,  since,  if  it 
is  genuino,  it  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  cults  which 
had  come  in  through  Aramivan  inHuence.  The  verso  is,  how- 
ever, ail  isolated  fragment  having  no  connexion  with  the  con- 
text ; and,  since  the  cults  mentioned  appear  to  bo  Assyrian 
rather  than  Aramaean,  it  is  more  likely  that  we  have  a fragment 
of  a 7th  cent,  prophecy. 

3 The  teaching  which  the  writer  of  On  3 seeks  to  set  forth  by 
the  present,  doubtless  greatly  modified,  form  of  the  very  primi- 
tive story  therein  contained  probably  expresses  to  a great  extent 
the  feeling  of  the  Kechabites  and  the  proifiiet’S  of  the  Sth 
cent. ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  story  was 
already  current  in  N.  Israel  at  this  time.  A very  good  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  ‘The  Tree  of  1*116  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil,’  by  E.  0.  Eiselen,  in  xxxvi.  (1910]  UU  ffl 
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this  type  that  Amos,  the  first  of  those  prophets 
whose  teaching  is  collected  in  separate  books,*  ad- 
dressed himself.  There  is  no  need  to  question  the 
statement  that  he  was  not  i>rought  up  as  a prophet, 
and  was  not  attached  to  any  school  or  gild  of  pro- 
phets. It  was  a common  belief  in  ancient  Israel, 
and  gave  tremendous  force  to  much  of  the  prophetic 
teaching,  that  calamity  of  any  sort  implied  divine 
displeasure.  The  impending  calamity  which  called 
forth  the  eloquence  of  Amos,  and  which  was,  strange 
to  say,  apparently  unperceived  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  was  the  threatened  subjugation  of  the 
Palestinian  States  by  the  growing  power  of  Assyria. 
Assyria  was  not  unknown,  at  least  to  the  govern- 
ing classes,  for  Jehu,  the  founder  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  had  sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by 
judicious  jiresents**  to  Shalmaneser  II.  Few  people, 
however,  perceived  that  the  independence  of  Israel 
was  seriously  menaced,  and  that  the  crqipling  of 
the  Araiufean  States,  while  it  removed  one  danger, 
must  bring  about  another  infinitely  greater.  By 
what  means  Amos  arrived  at  so  true  a percejition 
of  the  political  situation  it  is  hard  to  .say.  There 
is  much  likelihood  in  the  suggestion  that  for  the 
disposal  of  the  wool  which  his  flocks  produced  he 
must  have  attended  great  markets,  where  he  would 
learn  the  news  of  the  world.  The  greatness  of  the 
man  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  he  realized 
his  people’s  danger,  he  gave  up  all,^  that  he  might 
bring  them  to  a sense  of  their  position.  We  know 
that  he  preached  in  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  prob- 
ably on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  the  length  of  his  ministry. 

At  such  a place  as  Bethel  it  was  clear  that,  if 
sacrifice  was  what  Jahweh  chiefly  required,  there 
was  little  cause  for  His  threatened  displeasure. 
Amos,  accordingly,  regards  sacrifice  as  a misdirec- 
tion of  energy.  He  maintains  that  Jahweh  requires 
mercy  and  righteousness,  and  will  have  none  of 
sacrifice.  Israel’s  fathers  worshipped  without  sacri- 
fice ; why,  then,  should  it  now  be  imagined  that 
sacrifice  is  the  one  essential  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  man  who  shifted  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  religion  should  have  developed  a new  religious 
language.  In  his  insistence  on  the  ethical  rather  than  on  the 
physical  holiness  of  Jahweh,  Amos  naturally  gave  a fresh 
nuance  to  existing  terms.  ‘ The  day  of  Jahweh,’  i.e.  the  day  of 
Jahweh’s  activity,  which  was  commonly  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  the  divine  activity  against  Israel’s  foes,  was  used  hy 
Amos  to  denote  the  period  of  Jahweh’s  activity  manifested 
against  all  unrighteousness,  and,  therefore,  the  period  of  punish- 
ment.'i 

A short  time  after  the  appearance  of  Amos 
another  prophet  began  his  ministry  in  the  N.  king- 
dom, probably  at  Bethel,  but  possibly  at  Shechem 
or  in  some  other  district.  The  book  of  Hosea,  the 
text  of  which  is  very  corrupt,  is  fragmentary  and 
disjointed,  and  the  meaning  of  many  passages  is 
very  uncertain  ; but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
a varying  background,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
prophet’s  ministry,  which,  like  that  of  Amos,  began 
before  the  great  catastrophe,  was  prolonged  into 
the  time  of  horror  which  preceded  the  final  ruin  of 

1 There  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  that  Amos  himself 
wrote  down  his  prophecies  than  there  is  for  believing  that  our 
Lord  wrote  down  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  even  J eremiah  actually  dictated  his  prophecies. 
The  author  of  Jer  36  has  probably  made  Jeremiah’s  command 
to  Baruch  to  collect  his  prophecies  somewhat  more  definite  than 
is  warranted  by  an  analytical  study  of  the  book. 

2 It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  can  have  been  tribute  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  Statements  of  Assyrian  kings  must 
not  always  be  accepted  at  their  face  value. 

3 The  words,  ‘ the  Lord  took  me  from  following  the  flock  ’ 
(Am  7*6),  imply  the  permanent  giving  up  of  the  lucrative  occupa- 
tion of  a sheep-farmer  for  the  precarious  livelihood  of  a prophet 
(cf.  Ps  787"). 

4 The  book  of  Amos  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  written.  There  is  more  than  one  hiatus 
in  the  book  as  it  stands,  which  may  be  due  to  mutilation,  and 
considerable  additions  and  modifications  have  been  made,  in 
order  to  bring  the  teaching  up  to  date.  The  strange  absence  of 
any  direct  mention  of  Assyria  is,  perhaps,  not  a primitive 
feature. 


Israel.*  The  Ixiok  of  Hosea,  even  in  passages 
which  may  well  be  dated  before  the  anaichy  of 
the  closing  years  of  tlie  Israelite  M<man'liy,  pre- 
sents to  us  a much  darker  picture  of  iMaclite  re- 
ligion than  is  found  in  the  book  of  Amos.  In  the 
latter,  with  the  po.-sible  e.xccplion  of  one  very 
doubtful  clause  (2*),-  there  is,  strange  to  say,  no 
attack  on  the  religious  prostitution  jiractised  at 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  sanctuaries,  which,  Ijeing 
ostensibly  carried  on  in  Jahweh’s  name,  degradea 
Him  to  the  level  of  Baal.  Hosea,  however,  taught, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  sad  experiences  of  his  own 
domestic  life,  denounced  this  religious  prostitution 
as  subversive  of  all  morality.  Like  Amos,  he  is 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  sacrifice,  but  he  shows 
more  clearly  than  Amos  that  the  sanctuaries  are 
in  themselves  a cause  of  degradation  to  Israel. 
Covetousness  and  sensuality,  lust  and  cruelty,  are 
rife  among  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
profess  to  base  their  hope  on  Jahweh  who  ‘ will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.’  In  spite  of  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  mutilation  and  corruption 
of  the  text,  the  prophet  Hosea  stands  out  as  per- 
haps the  most  lovable  of  all  the  goodly  fellowship. 
He  had  experienced  the  sorrow  of  finding  that  one 
whom  he  most  tenderly  loved  was  incapable  of 
rising  above  degrading  superstition  and,  feeling 
that  Israel  had  behaved  towards  Jahweh  as  Gomer 
had  behaved  towards  himself,  he  credited  Jahweh 
with  a tenderness  towards  Israel  such  as  he  himself 
felt  towards  his  superstitious  wife.  He  thus  be- 
came the  preacher  not  only  of  Jahweh’s  justice, 
but  also  of  His  love. 

Hosea’s  opposition  to  the  superstitions  which 
had  originated  in  nature-worship  may  have  led 
him  also  to  attack  the  reverence  for  the  golden 
bull  at  Bethel,  since  the  bull  is  a fertility-god. 
The  present  book  of  Amos  contains  no  denunciation 
of  the  worship  of  idols,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Hosea  was  the  originator  of  the  movement  which, 
somewhat  later,  brought  about  the  introduction 
into  the  law  of  Israel  of  a prohibition  of  image- 
worship. 

Hosea’s  influence  must  have  been  great,  for 
Jeremiah  more  than  a century  afterwards  shows 
how  deeply  he  has  drunk  of  his  teaching.  But  the 
times  were  unpropitious  for  religious  reform,  and 
the  leaven  of  Hosea’s  spirituality  was  slow  in 
leavening  the  lump  of  Israelite  superstition.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  prophet’s  pre- 
dictions were  vindicated  by  the  course  of  events. 
In  Tiglath-Pileser’s  campaign  in  734  B.C.  Israel 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Assyria,  and  in  722  the 
kingdom  of  N.  Israel  came  to  an  end. 

8.  Continuance  of  the  worship  of  Jahweh  in 
Samaria  after  722  B.C. — It  has  been  a too  common 
mistake  to  treat  the  land  of  Israel  north  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  as  virtually  a vacuum  after  722  ; 
but  it  is  to  the  exigencies  of  this  district  that  we 
must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  Israelite  religion.  Thousands  of 
captives  were  deported  by  Tiglath-Pileser  and 
Sargon,  and  probably  by  Esar-haddon ; ’*  and  Esar- 

1 We  are  unable  to  determine  how  long  Hosea’s  ministrj- 
lasted.  The  minimum  time  is  fixed  by  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  prophet’s  three  children.  Since  Israelite  women,  like 
the  Baganda,  suckled  their  children  for  three  years  (cf.  2 Mac 
727),  at  least  a period  of  some  eight  years  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  birth  of  Jezreel  (presumably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prophet’s  ministry)  and  that  of  Lo-ammi. 

2 There  is  no  reason  for  understanding  Am  28a  as  a reference 
to  religious  prostitution ; i*,  according  to  the  more  correct 
translation,  shows  that  worshippers  came  to  the  sanctuary  the 
day  before  the  sacrifice. 

3 It  is  probable  that  the  fault  of  Gomer  was  not  adultery  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  that,  like  other  Israelite  women  of'her 
time,  she  considered  union  with  the  lecdheshtm  a religious  act. 
The  guess  may  be  hazarded  that  the  slavery  from  which  the 
prophet  finally  redeemed  her  was  at  some  sanctuary  ; in  other 
words,  that  she  had  become  a Ifdhesha. 

4 The  gloss  in  Is  78,  apparently  written  by  some  one  possess- 
ing an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history,  implies  that  about  65 
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haddoii  and  his  successor  (Ezr  introduced  in 

their  stead  a nuinher  of  colonists  from  N.W. 
Mesopotamia  and  other  parts  of  tlie  Assyrian 
Empire.  But  the  worship  of  Jahweh  was  not  ex- 
tinguished. Indeed,  it  is  not  improhahle  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  vindication  of  Hosea’s  teacliing 
against  idolatry  by  the  destruction  of  the  N. 
Israelite  sanctuaries  in  722  and  the  carrying  oil'  of 
their  idols  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  reformers, 
and  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  existing 
Decalogue  by  a law  forbidding  the  worsliij)  of 
images  (cf.  Ex  20^“*-) ; and,  on  the  other,  the  elforts 
on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  of  Jahweh  to  win 
over  the  heatlion  settlers  brought  about  a new  and 
important  development  in  religion. 

9.  Reforming  movement  in  Judah  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.— Of  the  religious 
history  of  Judah  we  know  practically  nothing  from 
the  reformation  under  Joash  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  co)nj)iler  of  the 
book  of  Kings  makes  two  assumptions  which  are 
of  first  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the  history 
which  he  relates.  Writing  from  the  standpoint  of 
Deuteronomy,  he  concludes  that  those  who  have 
been  worshippers  at  sanctuaries  other  than  Jeru- 
salem are  thereby  to  be  classified  among  those  who 
‘ have  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jahweh  ’ ; and, 
believing  that  disaster  is  the  chief  proof  of  wicked- 
ness, he  is  apt  to  infer  that  those  who  have  sutfered 
disaster  must  have  been  sinners  above  other  men. 
Having  regard,  then,  to  the  fact  (hat,  so  far  as  we 
arc  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  .scanty 
materials  available,  Judah  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  8th  cent.  B.C.  was  in  no  respect  in  advance  of 
N.  Israel,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  inferior,  it 
is  precarious  to  argue  that,  because  a particular 
superstition  is  not  mentioned  before  a certain  date, 
it  must  have  originated  later.  We  arc  certainly 
not  justified  in  atlirming  that  Ahaz  introdm^cd 
into  Judah  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  simply 
because  he  is  the  first  king  of  whom  such  a sacrilice 
is  recorded.  It  may  well  be  that  an  action  which 
in  the  days  of  the  earlier  kings  would  have  attracited 
no  attention,  because  it  was  the  universal  irractice, 
is  specially  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Ahaz,  because 
in  his  time  it  was  done  in  defiance  of  the  prophetic 
teaching.  If  more  of  Isaiah’s  discourses  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  should  probably  be  in  a position  to 
understand  the  verdict  passed  on  Ahaz  by  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Kings. 

Isaiah’s  most  important  contributions  to  the 
religious  thought  of  his  people  are  to  bo  found  in 
his  insistence  on  the  incompatibility  of  Jah web’s 
majesty  and  holiness  with  the  images  by  which 
He  was  represented,  and  in  his  dedaratlon  that 
the  Assyrian  has  been  the  scourge  in  the  hand  of 
Jahweh  to  chastise  Israel,  and  that,  this  being 
efiected,  Assyrian  ambition  and  cruelty  must  be 
punished.  Isaiah’s  attack  on  idolatry,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  inspired  to  some  e.xtent  by  the 
teaching  of  his  older  contemporary  Hosea,  dates 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry.  In  the 
allegory  of  extraordinary  force  and  majesty  in 
which  he  narrates  his  call  (Is  fi)  Isaiah  gave  ex- 
pression alike  to  a higher  conception  of  Jahweh 
and  to  hi.s  conviction  of  the  coming  ruin  of  the 
national  life  of  his  peo))le.  He  pictured  Jahweh 
enthroned  in  His  temple,  not  as  a seraph,^  but  in 
human  form,  clad  in  a gorgeous  robe  of  which  the 
train  covered  the  whole  of  the  temple  door,  .so  as 
to  leave  room  for  no  other  god.  As  though  to 
years  after  735  soiiicUiing  happened  to  N.  Israel  wliicli  deprived 
it  of  any  claim  to  he  still  eonsidered  a nation.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  Egypt,  for  sellish  ends,  had  induced  Samaria  to  rebel,  with 
the  result  that  Esar-haddon  crushed  resistance  once  tor  all. 

1 It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the  image  of  Jahweli  at 
Jerusalem  at  this  time  was  a bronze  seraph,  i.c.  a Hying  serpent 
(Nu  218,  2 K ISl ; cf.  Dt  S'e,  Is  14'^'  30«,  and  Herod,  ii.  76  f.). 
The  serpent  form  may  already  have  been  inodiHed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  human  features. 


show  .lahweh’s  superiority  to  the  popular  con- 
ception of  Him  which  found  expression  in  the 
bronze  serajih,  Isaiah  represented  Him  mini  r.^red 
to  by  seraphim,  wliose  form  he  modified,  the  more 
clearly  to  bring  out  their  inferiority,  thereby'  im- 
plying tliat  Jaliweh  was  a.s  far  above  the  popular 
views  of  Him  as  the  great  king  is  above  the 
ministers  who  dare  not  lift  their  eye.s  to  his  face. 

Tiie  course  of  events  whicli  led  to  Isaiah'-  pre- 
diction of  Jahweh's  judgment  on  the  A'-yrian 
oppressors  is  soniewhat  obscure.  The  ido.i.ction 
itself  and  the  prophet's  unwavering  faith  in 
Jahweh’s  jirotection  of  His  ]>eople  in  the  face  of 
Sennacherib’s  menace*  gave  him  a icnijiorary  in- 
lluence  in  .ludah  which  enabled  him  induce  'It 
king,  Hezekiah,  to  carry  oul  a dra^i  i-  leforii!.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  information  :us  to  the  yi-ar  of 
Ilezekiah’s  reign  when  this  wa--  done,  but  theie  .in 
indications  that  Isaiah  met  with  not  a little  opiKi- 
sition  during  the  greater  jiart  of  lii.i  mini.-try,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  jirobable  that  a reform  which  mu.-l 
have  been  intensely  distasteful  to  many  jieople 
was  not  carried  out  till  the  prophet’s  inliuence 
had  reached  its  climax.  At  the  beginning  <>f  hi.- 
activity  as  a prophet,  Isaiah  had  attacked  the 
crudity  of  thought  which  could  accept  the  bronze 
seraph  as  the  re]iresentation  of  .lahweh.  Hi.- 
teacliing  w.as  now  carried  into  eli'ecl,  and  the 
venerable  idol  was  destroyed  (2  K IS*),  rrolmblv 
at  the  same  time  the  ])rimitive  Heealogue,  whieii 
had  been  accepted  in  .ludah  since  the  tiiin-  of 
.loash,  was  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  a pro- 
hibition of  ‘ molten  gods’  (Ex  Jl''). 

The  jirecise  e.\tent  of  Hezekiiih's  reform  is  un- 
certain. We  are  told  that  the  ilshmt/i  (on  which 
see  art.  Poi.ES  [Hebrew]),  in  the  Temple  court — 
perhiips  iissoeitited  s])eci!illy  with  the  ht//i  '/c. 
and  hdheshuth — wjis  cut  ilown,  and  some  attemiit 
may  have  been  made  to  reform  the  high  iilacc-.'-^ 
Wo  may  wonder  that  a king  who  so  dared  to  wound 
the  religious  feelings  of  many  of  his  subjects  should 
have  ke)»t  his  throne.  Yet  in  the  last  years  of 
Hezekiah’s  reign  the  political  situation  wa.s  such 
that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  revolt ; for,  since 
Sennacherib  had  taken  from  Judah  and  had 
annexed  to  the  neighbouring  States  no  fewer  than 
forty-six  fortified  cities,  the  population  of  the 
remaining  districts,  cowed  by  the  horrors  of  the 
Assyrian  wars,  may  have  felt  compelled  to  accept 
the  king’s  action. 

10.  Reaction  against  the  reformers.— There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  reformers  had  gone  beyond 
that  which  commended  itself  to  the  jiopular  con- 
science. There  rvere  many  to  whom  llezekiah's 
iconoclasm  would  appear  to  be  a sin  crying  aloud 
for  vengeance,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when 
his  death  occurred  a few  years  later,  there  was  a 
violent  reaction.  Not  only  was  there  a recrudes- 
cence of  the  ancient  sui>erstitions,  but  new  cults 
were  introduced  by  Assyrian  ollicials  and  settlers  ; 
so  that  the  cause  of  a imre  monotheism  appeared, 
for  the  time,  to  be  lost  in  Judah. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supiiosed  that  Israelite 
religion  gained  nothing  from  foreign  inlhienccs 
during  this  period.  Worship  even  at  Jerusalem 
liad  been  very  barbarous,  and  contact  with  more 
highly  civilized  and  cultured  people  could  not  fail 
to  introduce  .some  much  needed  iinjnovcments  in 

1 In  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the  lUsaster  to  tlic  Assyrian 
army  hapiicncd  dnrinv-  a later  oainpaijin,  and  haiiira  royard  to 
the  obscurity  of  certain  details  in  Sennacherib's  own  aoconnt, 
the  year  701 11. a.  may  still  stand  ;vs  the  date  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance. 

'•I  In  2 K IS*  tliero  is,  as  J.  Wellhausen  has  pointed  out  (art. 
‘ Israel,’  i’Brl*  xiii.  413),  a oombination  of  the  general  and  (he 
particular  which  is  not  very  convincing:.  It  is,  needless  to  say, 
impossible  to  arn'iic  from  2 K 18"  that  the  reforms  had  preceded 
the  Assyrian  iiu  asion.  All  that  we  can  justly  deduce  from  the 
speech  'put  into  the  mouth  of  Kabsbakeh  is  that  it  was  written 
at  a time  when  there  was  considerable  indis'nation  in  Judah 
over  the  ilestrnction  of  the  hish  places. 
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this  direction.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
meeting  between  the  king  of  Judah  and  a king  of 
Assyria  resulted  in  an  imijortant  innovation  in  the 
ritual  at  Jerusalem  ; for  Ahaz,  when  he  had  been 
summoned  to  Damascus  in  732,  saw  there  a great 
stone  altar  more  suitable  for  sacrifice  on  a large 
scale  than  the  brazen  altar  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  use  in  the  Temple,  and  had  a copy  of  it 
erected  (2  K 16'"®^- )>  thereby  inaugurating  that 
increase  of  decency  in  sacrifice  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  a rite  so  savage  to  continue  for  centuries 
longer  the  rallying-point  of  Israel. 

II.  Religion  of  Jahweh  in  Samaria  during  the 
7th  cent.  B.C. — Though  in  Judah,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Manasseh,  reform  was  crushed  and  the 
religion  of  Jahweh  itself  appeared  to  be  in  jeo- 
pardy, in  the  north  the  religious  outlook  was  soon 
to  become  somewhat  bright^er.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  city  of  Samaria,  the  old  kingdom  of  N.  Israel 
had  been  governed  by  Assyrian  officials,  and  the 
name  Samaria  was  now  applied  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  lay  south  of  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  In 
consequence  of  the  deportation  of  Israelites  and 
importation  of  colonists  from  other  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  there  existed  in  the  province  of 
Samaria  at  the  end  of  Esar-haddon’s  reign — perhaps 
earlier  * — so  large  an  admixture  of  Aramaean  and 
other  settlers  that  the  religion  of  Jahweh  which 
still  survived  was  but  one  of  many  cults.  The 
great  sanctuary  of  BetheP  had  been  deprived  of 
its  priests,  and  for  a time  there  seemed  a ])ossibility 
that  not  only  the  work  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  but 
even  that  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  might  be  undone. 
But  there  were  still  prophets  in  the  land,  and  a 
plague  of  lions,  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  long 
war  and  the  partial  depopulation  of  the  country, 
gave  them  their  opportunity.  They  declared  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  to  be  the  neglect  of  the  cult  of 
the  God  of  the  land,  and  so  far  convinced  the  new 
settlers  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  allow  the  return  of  one  of  the  Israelite 
priests,  in  order  that  he  might  teach  the  cult  of 
Jahweh.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  Betliel 
was  reopened,  by  the  express  permission  of  a king 
of  Assyria,  as  a sanctuary  of  Jahweh  (2  K 17“®^-). 
It  is  probable  that,  if  other  sanctuaries  had  been 
closed,  they  were  reopened  at  the  same  time  ; but 
Bethel  was  of  particular  importance,  not  only  for 
its  traditions,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  proximity 
to  the  boundary  between  Samaria  and  Judah.  We 
may  well  believe  that  some  at  least  of  the  Judaean 
reformers  who  were  persecuted  by  Manasseh  would 
find  an  asylum  at  Bethel,  and  would  add  strength 
to  the  reforming  ideas  there  existing.  For  the 
present,  indeed,  there  was  no  thought  of  giving 
efi'ect  to  the  teaching  of  Amos  and  Hosea  concern- 
ing sacrifice.  The  influx  of  heathen  Aramaeans 
and  others  had  put  the  clock  back.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  persuade  them  at  the  same  time 
not  only  to  forsake  their  gods,  but  also  to  worship 
their  new  God  Jahweh  in  a way  entirely  strange  to 
them,  without  sacrifice.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of  Jahweh, 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary,  not  to 
take  away  His  high  places  and  altars,  but  rather 
to  encourage  the  building  of  them.®  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  Hosea’s  teaching  had  been  vindicated.  The 

1 Is  911-12  may  refer  to  the  rush  of  Philistines  and  Aramaeans 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  those  who  had  been  deported 
from  N.  Israel.  For  ‘ the  adversaries  of  Bezin  ’ we  should 
probably  read  ‘ his  adversaries.’ 

2 It  may  be  that  the  priests  of  other  N.  Israelite  sanctuaries 
were  deported  at  the  same  time.  There  was,  however,  a special 
reason  for  removing  the  Bethelite  priests,  since  Bethel  was  ‘ the 
king’s  sanctuary  ’ (Am  713),  and  its  priests  would  consequently 
be  more  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family. 

3 The  religious  exigencies  of  Samaria  at  this  period  will  explain 
the  presence  of  a law  enjoining  the  making  of  altars  ‘ in  every 
place  ’ specially  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jahweh  (Ex  2024f-). 
A similar  motive  underlies  the  statements  in  1 S 14®^,  1 K 1830 
1910.14. 


golden  bull  of  Betliel  no  longer  existed,  and  wor- 
ship without  idols  was  accepted  by  the  Bethelite 
priesthood,’  who  would  presumably  teach  ou  the 
basis  of  the  primitive  Decalogue,  now  amplified 
by  the  insertion  of  a law  forbidding  the  worship 
of  images. 

12.  Codification  of  law  for  Samaria. — The  new- 
comers in  Samaria  would  require  instruction  not 
only  in  the  Israelite  law  of  worshiji,  but  in  what 
may  be  described  as  the  common  law  of  Israel, 
which  may  perhaps  in  some  detail.s  have  been 
already  modified  by  Assyrian  influence.  The  old 
Decalogue  was,  therefore,  now  combined  with  a 
collection  of  laws  relating  to  slavery,  property,  and 
the  like,  in  order  that  the  population  of  Samaria 
might  be  united  by  identity  of  customs.®  This  law, 
which,  with  some  later  modifications,  is  now  found 
in  Ex  20®®-23,  was  probably  issued  originally  as  a 
separate  document. 

No  mere  code  of  laws  could  make  those  whose 
traditions  were  entirely  heathenish  whole-hearted 
worshippers  of  the  God  of  Israel.  They  required 
to  be  taught  the  traditions  of  Israel,  and  to  learn 
what  great  things  Jahweh  had  wrought  for  the 
ancestors  of  the  nation  in  which  they  were  now 
incorporated.  Hence  the  traditions  whicli  had 
been  current  at  the  great  sanctuaries  were  collected, 
and  worked  into  a continuous  narrative,  which 
embraced  legends  of  the  patriarchs,  the  story  of 
the  deliverance  from  Egj’pt,  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  by  Moses, 
which  was  identified  with  the  code  described  above. 
That  this  document,  wliich  we  know  as  the  work 
of  the  Elohist  (E),  was  originally  designed  for 
people  who  had  quite  recently  been  heathen  i.-^ 
evident  not  only  from  such  a statement  as  that  in 
Gn  35®’^,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  proper 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  is  represented  as  not 
originally  known  to  the  nation  as  a whole,  and  as 
specially  revealed  to  Moses.  It  may  also  be  in- 
ferred that  the  story  in  Ex  3’®"’®  was  intended  for 
people  of  Aramaean  stock,  since  the  Tetragram- 
maton  is  explained  as  being  identical  with  the 
Aramaic  word  meaning  ‘He  will  be.’®  How  long 

4  The  account  of  Moses’  destruction  of  the  ‘ golden  calf  ’ (Ex 
3220)  might  be  thought  to  be  suggested  by  what  had  actually 
taken  place  in  the  desecration  of  Bethel.  Idols  of  various  sorts, 
however,  must  have  remained  at  some  sanctuaries  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  the  method  of  destruction  ascribed  to  Moses 
may  be  based  on  what  was  actually  done  in  some  places. 

2'The  phrase  ‘to  come  near  unto  God’  (Ex  228f-  216)  will 
naturally  mean  ‘ to  come  to  the  nearest  sanctuary.’  It  doubt- 
less arose  when  there  were  images,  but  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  understand  the  term 
in  216  to  mean  ‘ household  gods.’  The  explanation  of  the  rite  is 
that,  according  to  primitive  thought,  there  can  be  no  exemption 
from  the  common  law  (which  in  Israel  forbade  perpetual  sen  i- 
tude)  except  for  the  gods.  By  being  attached  to  the  temple 
doorpost  the  slave  was  brought  into  peqjetual  servitude, 
theoretically,  to  Jahweh,  but,  since  Jahweh  did  not  claim  his 
serWce,  in  reality  to  the  master  from  whom  he  did  not  desire  to 
be  separated.  An  apparently  contrary  procedure,  but  based  on 
precisely  the  same  conception  of  the  gods  as  exempted  from 
common  law,  is  found  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  where  a slave,  in 
order  to  receive  his  freedom— the  manumission  of  slaves  being 
prohibited  by  the  common  law — was  made  over  to  the  god,  to 
whom  theoretically  he  belonged,  though  he  was  not  attached 
to  the  temple  service  (see  Dareraberg-Saglio,  i.  302  ff. ; C. 
L^crivain  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  iii.  1219  ; J.  E.  B.  Mayor  on 
Juv.  i.  104  f.).  This  parallel  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  argu- 
ment based  on  Ex  216  that  we  must  ascribe  the  origin  of  these 
laws  to  a period  when  household  gods  were  still  recognized. 

3 The  phrase  ‘ I wUl  be  what  I will  be  ’ (the  translation  ‘ I am,’ 
in  the  sense  of  is  impossible)  is  given  in  the  first  person, 
because  Jahweh  is  represented  as  speaking.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  v.i4  ‘ I will  be  ’ (EV  ‘ I am  ’)  is  a mistaken 
correction  for  an  original  Jahweh  (nw).  The  original  writer 
evidently  supposed  nin’  (Jahweh,  Jehovah)  to  be  related  to 
ninx  (chyeh),  ‘ I will  be,’  as  the  third  person  to  the  first.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  weakening  which  took 
place  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  the  third  person 
imperfect  of  the  verb  nn,  which,  according  to  the  Massoretic 
pronunciation,  would,  if  it  occurred,  be  pronounced  nipj 
(yehcweh),  must  in  earlier  times  have  been  pronounced 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  the  proper  name  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
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the  process  of  the  collection  and  redaction  of  tradi- 
tions lasted  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  It  may 
have  gone  on  at  more  than  one  centre,  but  we  shall 
not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  Bethel,  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  Samaria,  was  responsible  for  its  final 
shape. 

It  would  in  itself  be  unlikely  that  the  school  of 
men  who  produced  E would  have  ceased  from  their 
activity  at  its  publication.  We  may  suppose  that, 
shortly  afterwards,  a beginning  was  made  with  the 
work  of  collecting  the  various  traditions  as  to  tlie 
conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  tribes,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  judges,  kings,  and  prophets.  This 
does  not  mean  that  E itself  was  continued  down 
into  the  Monarchy,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  parts  of  the  existing  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  or  Kings  ever  formed  one  document  with 
it,  but  merely  that  the  writing  of  E provided  the 
stimulus  for  the  collection  of  other  N.  Israelite 
traditions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
collectors  had  a practical  purpose,  and  were  not 
actuated  by  antiquarian  interests.  Thus,  in  the 
story  of  Elijah,  Jahweh’s  protagonist  against 
foreign  cults,  we  have  precisely  the  teaching  which 
was  necessary  in  Samaria  in  the  7th  cent.  B.c. 
As  Ex  20^'*  encourages  the  building  of  altars  in 
places  consecrated  to  Jahweh,  so  Elijah  is  rejire- 
sented  as  repairing  the  altar  of  Jahweh  that  is 
broken  down,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
friendly  relations  with  heathen  outside  Jahweh’s 
land  (1  K 19^“*  17“"^-)-  Similarly  in  E itself  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Balaam  comes  from  ‘ Aram  . . . 
from  the  mountains  of  the  East  ’ (Nu  23'').  The 
story  of  an  Aramiean  prophet  who  was  constrained 
to  declare  the  superiority  of  Jahweh  and  Israel 
would  have  special  force  in  Samaria  in  the  7th 
cent.  B.C. 

13.  Prophetic  activity  under  Josiah. — Meanwhile 
in  Judah  the  violent  reaction  against  reform  which 
the  accession  of  Manasseh  had  brought  about  was 
spending  its  force.  Manasseh  died  about  641  B.C., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Anion,  who  died 
after  a short  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Josiah,  then  only  eight  years  old.  "We 
have  no  information  about  the  early  years  of 
Josiah’s  reign,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  subsequent 
course  of  events  that  the  antagonism  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  school  of  Isaiah  must  have  greatly 
moderated.  For  some  time  nothing  occurred  to 
give  the  necessary  impetus  to  a popular  reforma- 
tion ; but  about  the  year  626  news  of  the  havoc 
which  the  Scythians  were  working  in  the  districts 
north  of  Pa'lestine,  and  which  menaced  Judah 
itself,  caused  the  jirophets  to  preach  repentance, 
in  order  that  the  threatened  blow  might  be  averted. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent,  as  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest,  was  Jeremiah,  who  for  the 
next  forty  years  or  more  exercised  a profound 
influence  on  the  religious  development  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  though  comparatively  few  were  jiro- 
pared  to  accept  his  teaching  in  its  entirety.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Jeremiah  shows  few  signs  of  direct 
dependence  upon  his  great  predecessor  Isaiah,  while 
he  is  evidently  deeply  imbued  with  the  teaching  of 
Hosea — a fact  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  suggested  above,  viz.  that  during 
the  persecution  under  Manasseh,  Judtean  reformers 
found  an  asylum  in  Samaria,  especially  at  Bethel. 
The  evils  which  Jeremiah  believed  to  be  calling 
forth  the  wrath  of  Jahweh  are  to  a great  extent 
those  which  the  earlier  iirophets  had  denounced, 
but  in  addition  to  the.se  there  were  some  foreign 
cults  of  Aramrean  and  Assyrian  origin,  of  which 
there  had  been  an  influx  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh. 

About  five  years  after  the  beginning  of  J eremiah’s 
mission,  during  some  building  oi)erations  at  the 


Temple'  a book  was  found  which,  when  read  before 
the  king,  convinced  him  of  the  nci.d  "i  ii;form. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hi-ioiian  of 
2 K 22f.,  whose  account,  however,  can  scarcely  l>e 
held  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  event.-  re- 
corded,^ identified  this  book  with  Deuteronomy. 
But  this  identification  is  beset  with  difliculiie.-, 
even  if  the  book  read  to  Jo.siah  be  sujiposed  to 
have  included  only  chs.  12-26.  If  Deuteronomy  be 
anterior  to  621,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how,  at  a 
time  when  the  province  of  Samaria  was  governed  by 
an  Assyrian  oflicial  and  Judah  by  a native  king*- 
any  man  or  school  of  men  could  have  drawn  up  an 
entirely  new  code  of  law  for  all  Israel.  Men  of 
average  common  sense  do  not  legL-late  in  the  aii 
for  a situation  which  may  conceivably  arise  nobody 
knows  when,  but  for  one  which  i-  actually  present 
or  imminent.  Moreover,  the  ritual  law  of  Deutero- 
nomy with  respect  to  the  fat  and  the  blood  appear- 
to  be  in  substance  later  than  that  which  i-  found 
in  the  Laiv  of  Holiness  (Lv  17^'''),  and  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  represent  the  custom  in 
.Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  (cf.  Ezk  44'-  “). 
Further,  Jeremiah’s  emphatic  repudiation  of  the 
.sacrificial  law  which,  whenever  he  first  uttered  it, 
he  reiterated  as  late  as  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
is  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  Deutero- 
nomy became  virtually  canonical  Scripture  in621.'‘ 
There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  call  in  question  the 
main  incidents  of  the  linding  of  the  book.  It  is 
true  that,  although  in  the  Deuteronomic  period  the 
phrase,  ‘thebookoffAclaw’(5^er/iaf-tt//  ((/i),  would 
naturally  suggest  Deuteronomy,  the  mere  omis- 
sion of  the  definite  article  would  make  a wider 
application  possible.  ‘A  book  of  tSrdh’  might  be 
used  of  any  collection  of  projdietic  teaching  (cf. 
Is  8'®),  and  the  book  read  before  Josiah  may  have 
been  a roll  containing  sayings  of  Dlicah  (cf.  Jer 
26'®),  or  of  Isaiah,  or,  more  probably,  it  may  have 
been  a collection  of  llosea’s  iirophecie-  which 
had  been  brought  to  Jerusalem  from  Bethel  when 
the  persecution  under  Manasseh  had  come  to  an 
end. 

14.  Reformation  under  Josiah. — It  is  evident 
that  the  king  and  his  advisers  felt  the  necessity  of 
puttiirg-  a stop  to  the  superstitious  rites  practised 
at  Jucla'an  sairctuaries ; but  the  accomplishment 
of  this  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  for  the 
national  welfare  was  popularly  supposed  to  depend 
upon  them.  Mere  legislation  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  futile,  for  there  was  no  machinery  to 
enforce  such  legislation.  A solution  of  the  ilifii- 
culty  was  provided  by  what  had  hitherto  aiijteareil 
to  be  an  unmitigated  calamity,  viz.  Sennacherib’s 
curtailment  of  Judaean  territory  eighty  years  be- 
fore. No  king,  however  absolute  die  mav  be  in 
theory,  can  with  safety  shock  the  sensibilities  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  subjects,  but, 

^ The  description  of  ilie  work  (il  K 225f-)  apparentl.v  implies 
something:  more  than  mere  ‘ church  restoration.’  Tlic  Temple 
may  have  been  injured  in  some  atUck  on  Jerusalem  durim;-  the 
reign  of  Manasseh — for  the  account  in  2 Ch  may  nave 

some  basis  in  fact — or  even  in  the  early  years  of  Josiah.  >\’c 
mit»ht  in  this  way  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Ark. 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  very  long-  before  the  fourtli 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  if,  indeed,  Jer  Jh*  he  as  early  ns  this.  Hut 
possibly  the  Ark  was  taken  away  at  the  lime  of  Jehoiaohin’s 
cantivLty  (cf.  2 K 241^). 

^ In  an  aee  when  newspapers  did  not  exist,  events  would 
not  as  a rule  be  recorded  in  writing  immediately  after  their 
occurrence. 

8 It  is  true  that  the  section  2 K (cf.  •*^’)  implies  that 

Josiah  had  jurisdiction  in  Samaria,  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  not  only  that  the  cities  which  Sennacherib  had"  taken 
away  had  been  restored,  but  also  that  the  province  of  Samaria 
had  been  annexed  to  Judah.  This  section,  however,  is  cloaiiy 
a later  insertion,  for  v.8  describes  the  area  of  the  reformation 
as  extending-  from‘Geba  to  Heorsheba  ’ (cf.  2 K 2Jd* -• 
Moreover,  both  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  address  Judah  and  Ji  i u- 
Salem  ; Gedaliah  is  governor  over  the  cities  of  Jutliea  (Jer  JO'*), 
and  Zerubbabel  is  * governor  of  Judah.’ 

4 For  a fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  see  R.  11.  Kennetl, 
‘The  Date  of  Deuteronomy,'  in  JThSt  \ii.  IIOOG]  4S1-GOO. 
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thanks  to  Sennacherib,  the  kingdom  of  Judali 
liad  lost  most  of  its  important  towns,  and  Josiah 
reigned  over  a little  kingdom  comprising  country 
districts  with  small  towns  and  villages,  Jerusalem 
being  the  only  city  of  first-rate  imi)ortance.^  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  king  and  his  advisers 
shrank  from  causing  mortal  ofi'ence  to  Jerusalem  ; 
they  probably  considered,  however,  that,  if  a 
measure  of  reform  could  be  introduced  which  could 
be  accepted  by  Jerusalem,  the  oi)irosition  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  kingdom  would  be  a 
negligible  quantity.  Moreover,  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  an  annexe  of  the  royal  jjalace,  and 
Josiah  doubtless  supposed  that  he  Avould  be  able 
to  exercise  over  it  a supervision  which  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  country  sanctuaries. 
With  these  priucqdes  in  view,  the  king  and  his 
advisers  carried  out  a sweeping  reform.  The 
country  sanctuaries  were  destroyed  utterly;-  the 
k^dhcshtm,  who  had  quarters  even  in  the  Temple, 
were  put  to  death ; the  foreign  cults  recently 
introduced  were  abolished.  No  change  was  made 
in  regard  to  saerilice,  except  that  it  could  now  be 
celebrated  only  at  Jerusalem.  Needless  to  say, 
a change  so  tremendous  as  the  abolition  of  sanc- 
tuaries numerous  enough  to  be  described  in  the 
terms  ‘ upon  every  high  mountain  and  under 
every  spreading  tree’  (Jer  2-“  3"- 17^;  cf.  Dt  12-) 
for  a time  caused  many  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the 
country  priests,  the  Levites  as  they  were  called, 
who  were  now  thrown  out  of  employment,  for  the 
reformers  would  scarcely  have  dared,  had  they 
wished  to  do  so,  to  treat  them  as  they  had  treated 
the  Ifdhesldm.  Josiah  doubtless  supposed  that, 
since  the  number  of  worshippers  at  Jerusalem 
would  now  be  increased,  the  Temple  revenues  w'ould 
be  able  to  support  a more  numerous  priesthood, 
and  he  seems  to  have  intended  that  the  priests 
Avho  had  ministered  at  the  country  sanctuaries 
should  now  be  alloAved  to  become  members  of  the 
gild  of  Zadok  at  Jerusalem.  But  he  had  not  taken 
into  account  the  opposition  of  the  Zadokites  to 
such  a scheme,  and  in  effect  those  country  priests 
who  managed  to  gain  a footing  in  the  Temple  at 
all  Avere  placed  by  the  Zadokites  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, so  that  henceforward  the  Jerusalem  priests 
Avere  of  tAvo  ranks  {cf.  2 Iv  23®-  Ezk 

It  is  manifest  that  the  discontent  caused  by  the 
king’s  reforms  in  the  country  districts  must  have 
been  intense.  Even  in  Jerusalem  the  forbidden 
practices  Avent  on,  if  not  in  the  Temple,  at  all 
events  more  or  less  openly.  The  country  people 
had  good  cause  for  discontent,  for,  since  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  sacrificial  law,  and  the 
domestic  animals  could  be  slain  only  at  an  altar, 
it  had  become  illegal  to  hold  a feast  except  at 
Jerusalem.®  It  would  seem  that  some  inhabitants 
of  the  more  distant  districts,  having  no  altar 
near,  dispensed  Avith  one  altogether,  so  that  it 
noAV  became  necessary  to  urge  upon  them  the 
requirements  of  the  sacrificial  laAV.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that,  although 
the  original  impetus  to  reform  had  been  given 
by  prophets  avIio  repudiated  sacrifice  altogether, 
a school  of  prophets  arose  Avho  laid  stress  on 

1 The  supposition  that  it  was  Isaiah’s  teaching  that  gave 
to  Jerusalem  the  unique  position  afterwards  assigned  to  it 
rests  on  the  most  flimsy  basis.  Scanty  as  are  the  fragments 
of  Isaiah’s  teaching  whicli  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  their 
original  form,  it  is  clear  that  Isaiah  took  the  same  view  of 
sacrifice  as  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Jeremiah.  Isaiah’s  contemporary, 
Micah,  had  even  declared  that  Zion  should  be  ‘plowed  as  a 
field'  (Mic  312,  jer  2618). 

2 AVe  have  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  limits  of  Josiah’s  king- 
dom. It  is  not  improbable  that  some  sanctuaries,  which  were 
originally  Judean,  especially  in  the  southern  districts,  were  not 
at  this  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Judah,  and  thus  temporarily 
escaped  destruction. 

8 The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Rahshakeh  (2  K 1822) 
probably  reflect  the  discontent  caused  by  Josiah’s  reforms. 


the  necessity  of  performing  sacrificial  ordinances. 
Again.st  those  who,  becau.se  of  their  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  Avere  inclined  to  drop  sacrificial  wor- 
ship altogether,  or  to  slaughter  aome-tic  animals 
without  due  ritual,  the  obligation  of  ki-cning  the 
great  feasts,  Avhich  Avere,  indeed,  sjieciaily  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient  Decalogue,  was  insi.-tcd  on 
(Ex  34-’*-),  and  old  stories  of  tlie  building  of  altars 
and  of  solemn  sacrifice  by  the  patriarchs  were  again 
told.i  The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  Jahvistic 
document  of  the  Pentateuch  (.1),  the  idea  of  which 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  similar  document 
1-1,  Avhich  was,  perhaps,  still  taking  shajie  in  the 
jirovince  of  Samaria.  The  population  of  Judah 
was  homogeneous  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
that  of  Samaria,  and  it  Avas,  accordinglj’,  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  any  social  legislation  into  this 
document ; but  the  ancient  Decalogue,  Avhich  had 
ju-obably  been  somewhat  amplified  in  the  closing 
years  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  and  Avas  perha)>s  al- 
ready jiopularly  ascribed  to  .Moses,  was  cidarged 
by  hortatory  additions  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  situation. 

The  school  to  Avhich  Ave  owe  this  document,  and 
Avhich  may  he  considered  as  rcpre.sentative  among 
the  projihets  of  the  State  religion  of  the  jicriod, 
found  no  faA-our  in  the  eye-  of  Jeremiah.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Josiah's  reforms  given  in  2 K 22  f.  He 
remained  unshaken  in  his  conA  icli(jn  that  sacrifice 
Avas  unnecessary  and  disjileasing  to  Jahweh.  He 
gave  an  unqua'lified  denial  to  the  as.sertion  that 
Moses  had  commanded  it  (Jer  7--),  ami  declared, 
perhaps  of  the  JaliA-istic  document  itself,  that  ‘ the 
lying  pen  of  scribes  had  Avrought  falsely’  (8®). 

It  is  stated  (2  K 23®)  that  Josiah’s  reformation 
Avas  inaugurated  by  a solemn  covenant  to  keep  the 
laAv  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  people.  That 
there  AA'as  some  solemn  publication  of  Avhat  Avas 
henceforth  to  be  the  laAv  at  some  stage  of  the  re- 
formation is  likely  enough,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  did  not  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  but  Avhen  it  had  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress to  ensure  the  absence  of  any  very  violent 
opposition.  The  present  narrative  lias  a strongly 
Deuteronomic  colouring,  and  seems  to  have  been 
modified  since  it  Avas  first  Ai-ritten.®  The  code  now 
contained  in  Ex  34  may  AA-ell  represent  the  basis 
of  the  ‘ coA'enant  ’ determined  upon  by  Josiah  (note 
particularly  v.®^),  though  the  hortatory  introduc- 
tion is  probably  of  someAvhat  later  date. 

NotAvithstanding  the  deep  cleavage  betAveen 
Jeremiah  and  those  prophets  who  approved  of 
Josiah’s  compromise,  the  influence  of  .Jeremiah  must 
have  been  great.  He  attacked  unsparingly  the 
superstitions  Avhich  all  Josiah’s  zeal  had  been  un- 
able to  stamp  out,  as  well  as  the  moral  evils  from 
Avhich  even  the  reformed  Temple  Avas  by  no  means 
free.  It  Avas  doubtless  in  no  small  measure  0A\ing 
to  him  that,  at  the  disillusionment  caused  by  the 
troubles  Avhich  folloAved  the  death  of  Josiah,  there 
Avas  not  a far  greater  recrudescence  of  the  super- 
stitions Avhieh  that  king  had  put  down. 

The  false  hopes  raised  in  Judah  by  the  defeat 
of  Pharaoh  at  the  battle  of  Carchemish  again 

1 It  is  obvious  that,  after  the  limitation  of  sacrifice  to  the  one 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  a considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  before 
it  came  to  be  recogfnized  that  the  high  places  as  such  had  always 
been  displeasing  to  Jahweh. 

2 Thus,  whereas  according  to  2 K 22  the  book  that  is  found  is 
‘ the  book  of  the  law  ’ (fdrnft),  in  232  it  suddenly  becomes  ‘ the 
book  of  the  covenant  ’ (pertth),  though  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
said  about  any  covenant.  In  v.®  the  English  versions  tacitly 
follow  the  LXX  in  rendering  ‘ made  a covenant,’  and  this  prob- 
ably represents  the  correct  text,  for  the  reading  of  the  Jlasso- 
retic  text,  ‘ made  the  covenant,’  is  scarcely  possible.  The  words, 

‘ to  confirm  the  words  of  this  covenant  that  were  written  in  this 
book,’  are  probably  an  addition  by  a Deuteronomic  editor,  and 
this  addition  has  c.aused  the  modification  in  the  description  of 
the  newly  found  book  in  v.2,  and  the  consequent  alteration  of 
‘ a covenant’  into  ‘ the  covenant  ’ in  v.3. 
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called  forth  Jeremiah’s  activity.  His  earlier  an- 
ticipations of  Judah’s  ruin  at  the  hands  of  a foe 
from  the  north  liad  not  heen  realized  ; for,  though 
the  Scythians  had  come  very  near,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  ever  invaded  Judah,  iiut  now 
there  was  a prospect  of  the  domination  of  a far 
more  powerful  nation,  viz.  the  Chaldaean.s,  who  in 
Judah  would  not  unnaturally  be  regarded  as  com- 
ing from  the  north.  Accordingly,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (a.  604-603  E.C.),  Jeremiah 
directed  his  disciple  Baruch  to  write  down  a num- 
ber of  prophecies  which  he  had  composed  since  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  in  626,  with  the  object 
of  showing  that  the  judgment  then  threatened  liad 
been  merely  postponed  and  not  averted. 

15.  End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. — The  ill- 
advised  revolt  of  Jehoiakim,  three  years  after  he 
had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
brought  against  Jerusalem  an  army  of  Chaldajans 
which,  after  some  time,  was  joined  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  person.  Jehoiakim  appears  to  have  died 
during  the  siege.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jehoiachin,  who,  three  months  later,  surrendered 
to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jehoiachin  and  many  of  the 
royal  family  with  the  aristocracy  of  Judah,  includ- 
ing many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Zadokite  priests, 
were  carried  captive  to  Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar 
appointing  as  kingof  Judah  Mattaniah,  the  brother 
of  Jehoiakim  and  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  who  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Zedekiah. 

But  the  new  government  proved  no  better  than 
the  old.  The  Palestinian  States  had  not  yet  real- 
ized the  full  power  of  the  Chaldaeans,  while  Egypt 
continued  tlie  iiolicy,  which  she  had  followeil  for 
more  than  a century,  of  fomenting  revolts  in 
Palestine,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  which 
threatened  herself  from  the  great  W.  Asiatic  em- 
pire. In  spite  of  Jeremiah’s  earnest  warning, 
Zedekiah  was  induced  to  revolt,  with  the  inevit- 
able result.  After  a long  siege,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  in  the  year  586  B.C.  King  Zedekiah  was 
made  prisoner,  blinded,  .and  carried  to  Babylon  ; 
the  Temple  w.as  lirst  rilled  and  then,  together  with 
the  king’s  pal.aco  and  the  better  houses  in  Jeru- 
s.alem,  burnt ; the  city  w.alls  were  broken  down. 
For  the  second  time  a gre.at  number  of  the  in- 
habit.ants,  including  those  priests  who  had  been 
left  on  the  former  occasion,  were  transported  to 
Babylon. 

The  OT,  as  is  but  natural  from  the  place  and 
period  of  its  composition,  is  for  the  most  part 
written  from  an  aristocratic  point  of  view ; .and, 
accordingly,  since  the  upper  classes  were  taken 
into  exile,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  passages 
give  the  impression  that  the  whole  popul.ation  of 
Judah  except  the  very  poorest  were  transported. 
But,  although  the  whole  land  h.ad  sull'ered  greatly, 
it  was  Jerus.alem  only  that  h.ad  borne  the  brunt 
of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  wrath,  and  a not  inconsider- 
able population  rem.ained  in  the  land,  whose  num- 
bers were  augmented,  .as  soon  as  tlie  Chaldasan 
army  had  gone,  by  the  return  of  numerous  re- 
fugees, many  of  whom  were  doubtless  of  good 
family,  who  had  sought  .an  asylum  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Nebuchadnezzar,  although 
even  his  patience  was  exhausted  .as  far  .as  the 
house  of  David  was  concerned,  adhered  to  his 
former  policy  of  le.aving  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  a native,  and  appointed 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  governor  of  Judah. 

How  long  Gedaliah’s  governorship  lasted  c.annot 
be  determined  with  cert.ainty.  The  year  is  not 
given  in  Jer  4D  ||  2 K 25'-'’,  and  .an  interval  of  less 
than  three  months  seems  sc.arcely  sufficient  for  the 

' The  actual  numbers  carried  off  by  Nebuclm<Inezzar  .are 
doubtful ; but  Jer  62^-^0  ig  moro  trustworthy  than  2 K 24, 
as  is  shown  by  its  use  of  tlie  more  correct  form  of  the  name 
‘ Nebuchadrezzar.’ 
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events  recorded  in  2 K 25.  Since  .Jer  .52''-  m.-n- 
tions  a third  transportation  of  Jews  to  B h^'.-n 
live  years  after  the  second,  which,  ahhoa;.h  it  is 
d.ated  in  the  eighteenth  3’ear  of  N<.I.ucha..:iez/.ar, 
must  be  the  .same  as  that  which  E descril  ■ .1  in 
2 K 25",  we  may  perhaps  uppo.se  that  Ge.-uliali 
was  governor  for  about  five  y.  ars,  the  last  tran-- 
portation  being  the  result  of  his  murder  ;2  K 2.5’*-, 
.Jer  41-),  which  the  Chaldaeans  regarded  a.*-  an  act 
of  rebellion.  Thenceforward  Judah,  like  Samaria, 
appears  to  have  been  governed  by  a Babj-lonian 
oiiicial. 

Jn  the  certainty  that  the  Chalda-ans,  after  '..j 
murder  of  Gedaliah,  would  tend  a puniti.e  ■ x;  .1- 
tion  to  Judah,  a number  of  the  inlialjiiaii’s  Ik-d  t . 
Egypt,  which  had  probably  been  for  a con'id-  n.  .le 
period  a [jlaceof  refuge  for  thedi.-tre.'^scdinhabil  ms 
not  only  of  Judah,  but  also  of  Samaria.  Tin  i • ; h i- 
arose  a number  of  Jsr.aelite  communities  in  Eg;,  pr, 
which  were  destined  in  after  time.-  to  have  an  im- 
portant inlluence  on  Jsr.ael.  The  rcftigees  w.  uld 
n.aturally  be  representative  of  the  inedlej-  of  cull  ; 
which  existed  in  J’alestinein  theTth  cent.  B.c. ; but 
the  religion  of  Jahweh  nourished  among  them,  and 
in  the  time  of  C.ambyses— apparently  there  had  jirc- 
viously  been  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Egj'p'.iau 
priests,  perhaps  on  the  grouml  of  the  choice  of  .-ac- 
rilicial  animals — a tenude  for  sacrifice  was  built  to 
Jahweh  at  Elephantine. 

Of  the  last  years  and  death  of  .leremh.h,  who, 
after  the  muruer  of  Gedaliah,  w;rs  compelle  l hj- 
the  refugees  to  accompanj’  them  to  Egypt,  we  lu.ve 
no  information.  There  is  no  evidence  that  hi-  pre- 
sence exercised  anj-  iiermanent  inlluence  upon  ihe 
community'  in  Egj'pt.  He  maj'  have  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  died  there. 

It  had  been  Jeremiah’s  sad  office  ‘ to  pluck  up 
and  to  break  down,  and  to  overthrow  ami  to  de- 
stroy,’ .and  apparently  it  was  not  till  the  ch.--e  of 
his  miiustry  that  it  was  iierceived  that  he  had  al,-.i 
a mission  ‘to  build  and  to  plant’  (Jer  31'“’‘).  Al- 
though he  never  wavered  in  his  conviction  of  the 
futility  of  opposition  to  the  Chalda’ans,  there  can  be 
little  cloubt  that  to  those  who  believed  his  preaching 
he  turned  comforter.  Perhaps  the  individualism 
which  was  beginning  to  make  itself  heard  (cf.  Jer 
Sjzof.)  paitlj^  account  for  thi.-  jihase,  but  it  was 
jirobably  due  in  the  main  to  the  conviction  that 
Jahweh,  who  .all  through  Israel’s  sin  had  remem- 
bered the  love  of  her  espousal  (2*),  could  not  whollj- 
cast  her  oil'.  The  propliecy  in  23'’-®,  which  appeals 
worked  up  again  in  33‘'’'-,  though  we  do  not  possc.ss 
it  in  its  original  setting,  and  perhaps  not  quite  in 
its  original  form,  may  be  dated  witli  consiilerablo 
likelihood  in  the  period  of  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
after  the  c.apture  of  Zedekiah.  The  tree  of  David's 
dynasty  had  been  cut  down,  but  from  the  root* 
there  would  yet  spring  up  a shoot  ( wronglj'  rendered 
‘branch ’in  EV)  which  would  grow  again  into  as 
goodly  a tree.  This  restored  monarch^’,  unlike 
Zedekiah,  who  had  belied  his  name  of  ‘Jahweh  is 
righteousness,’  would  seek  its  ‘righteousness,’  i.r. 
wellbeing,  only  in  Jahweh,  and  the  restored  com- 
munity wouhi  enjoy  a ‘covenant’  witli  Jahweh 
which  would  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  His  teach- 
ing (tdrCih)  would  be  written  on  His  people’s  hearts 
(3P*'’'’).'*  'riie  prophecy  of  the  ‘Shoot’ is  the  ear- 

> Tlie  torni  ‘ David  ’ in  235  need  not  necess-vrily  be  undorst.-.od 
to  mean  orijrinally  the  actual  family  of  David,  init  merelj-  (liat 
Judaian  royalty  which  had  so  lon^  belonged  to  the  dynasty  of 
David.  In  22’i'i,  although,  strictly  interpreted,  only  Jehoiacliin's 
actual  descendants  are  e.xcluded'from  reigning,  Jeremiah  seems 
to  mean  the  royal  family  gonetally. 

2 Since  the  word  rendered  ‘covenant’  has  a much  wider  range 
of  meaning  in  Hebrew  than  the  English  rendering  would  imply,  it 
is  not  quite  certain  what  is  here  regardedas  the  former  ‘covenant.’ 
The  word  may  denote  merely  a state  of  peace  such  ns  that  which 
exists  between  two  parties  who  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
for  mutual  protection,  and  is  so  used,  e.ij.,  in  Hos  2's,  Job  5‘4i>. 
If  this  sense  be  adopted  here,  the  earlier  covenant  will  be  the 
loving  relation  between  .lahweh  and  Israel  described  in  Jer  2*f.. 
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liest  prediction  of  future  happiness  to  whicli  we 
find  subsequently  definite  reference  in  the  OT  (cf. 
Zee  3®  6'^),  and  )nay  he  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point  of  ‘ ISIessianic  ’ prophecy. 

i6.  Religion  in  Judah  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple. — The  deportation  of  the  priests  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  burning  of  the  Temple  had  not 
made  sacrifice  impossible,  for  the  great  stone  altar 
originally  erected  by  Ahaz  probably  remained,  and 
in  any  case  some  sort  of  altar  could  have  been  con- 
tinued on  its  site.  Eut  the  absence  of  a priesthood 
must  have  occasioned  many  difficulties,  for  sacred 
and  secular  life  were  hardly  distinguishable.  In 
this  respect  Samaria  was  now  better  off  than  J udah, 
for  Bethel  * had  been  reopened  by  special  permission 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  probably  Shechem  and 
other  sanctuaries  were  to  some  extent  flourishing. 
The  removal  of  the  dynasty  of  David  had  taken 
away  the  old  cause  of  jealousy  between  Samaria  and 
Judah ; and,  since  the  similarity  in  their  political 
situation  would  doubtless  draw  the  two  pro\’inces 
together,  there  was  now  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  combine  for  their  mutual  advantage.  The 
priesthood  at  Bethel,  which  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  Aaronite,"  represented  in  the  main  the 
ideas,  not  indeed  of  Jeremiah,  but  of  the  prophetic 
school  which  had  drawn  up  the  Jahvistic  document 
(J) ; and  it  is  probable  that  tlie  proximity  of  Bethel 
to  Jerusalem  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  latter  sanctuary  should 
serve  the  needs  of  those  who  had  hitherto  worship- 
ped at  the  former.  Bethel  for  its  part  suppl3’ing  the 
Ijriesthood.  That  by  some  means,  at  some  time, 
the  province  of  Samaria  was  for  religious  purposes 
united  with  Judah  is  evident.  The  -writer  of  Ezr  4'*- 
believed  that  such  a union  had  been  efiected  before 
the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the  .story  of  the  Samari- 
tan schism  and  subsequent  worship  at  Gerizim  is 
inexplicable  unless  the  Samaritans  had  previously 
accepted  the  principle  of  one  sanctuary  only.  The 
combination  of  the  N.  Israelite  and  Judaean  docu- 
ments E and  J also  presupposes  some  such  union, 
which  maj'  most  easilj’  be  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a voluntary  agreerrrent.  'We  rreed  not  dismiss 
the  account  given  in  2 K 23^^^  as  altogether  ficti- 
tious, for  it  is  extremely  rrnlikely  that  those  rr  ho 
had  Avorshipped  at  Bethel  rvould  be  rruanimously  in 
farmrrr  of  closing  that  sanctiraiy,  and  the  majority 
maj'  have  perpetrated  on  the  minority  the  horrors 
here  described  ; but  the  writer  can  scarcely  be  cor- 
rect in  ascribing  them  to  Josiah.  Probably  this  be- 
ginning of  reunion  afl'ected  at  first  only  Judah®  and 
the  district  hitherto  served  bj'  Bethel.  There  rvere, 
indeed,  many  problems  to  be  soB'ed  before  it  could 
haA’e  a Avider  scope.  In  particular,  there  Avas  the 
question  of  the  laAv-books,  or,  in  Hebrew  phrase- 
ology, the  ‘ covenant ’-books,  recognized  respectively 

AA’e  hear,  however,  of  a solemn  ratification  of  a covenant  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  (Jer  34>>.  15.  l8-20)_  though  we  are  not  told  the 
circumstances  ;iA’hich  led  up  to  it,  and  in  v.is  this  covenant  is 
assumed  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an  ordinance  dating  from  the 
Exodus.  But  ch.  34,  though  it  may  embody  some  of  Jeremiah’s 
phrases,  is  not  from  the  prophet’s  own  hand,  and  cannot  be  held 
to  prove  that  there  existed  in  Judah  at  this  time  a law 
relating  to  the  freeing  of  slaves  which  was  ascribed  to  the  period 
of  the  Exodus. 

1 It  is  inconceivable  that  the  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the 
account  of  Josiah’s  reforms  in  2 K 231-14,  if  he  had  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  Bethel  bj'  Josiah,  should  have  given  the  limits  of 
the  reform  as  ‘ from  Geba  to  Beersheba  ’ (v.S).  Bethel  laj'  out- 
side Josiah’s  kingdom.  2 K 2315-20  jg  from  the  same  hand  as 
1 K 13.  It  is  significant  that  2 K 17^4i_  which  is  post-Deutero- 
nomic,  and  was  written  at  least  as  late  as  the  third  generation 
from  the  time  of  Esar-haddon  (cf.  v.4l  and  Ezr  42),  ignores  this 
alleged  destruction  of  Bethel  and  of  the  high  places  of  Samaria. 

2 For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  point  see  Kennett,  ‘ The 
Origin  of  the  Aaronite  Priesthood,’  in  JThStvi.  [1905)  161-lSC. 

5 'The  exact  limits  of  Judah  at  this  period  are  not  known.  It 
is  possible  that,  when  Judah  ceased  to  be  a kingdom  and  was 
made  a province  governed  by  a Babylonian  official,  its  old 
limits  were  restored ; but  some  districts  which,  as  far  as  their 
population  was  concerned,  were  Judiean  may  even  yet  have 
remained  distinct  with  their  old  sanctuaries. 


at  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  The  Elohistic  docu- 
ment E Avas  probabh’  accepted  not  only  at  Bethel, 
but  also  at  other  sanctuaries  in  Sam.aria  ; Avhile  in 
Judah  the  .lahvistic  document  J,  in  .-^pite  of  the 
opposition  of  Jeremiali,  h:id  jirobablv  acqnireii, 
except  perhaps  in  Zadokit«  circle.'',  a qua-'i-canonical 
acceptance.  It  was  not  to  be  exin-ctcd  tliat  either 
community  should  abandon  it  - .'scripture!',  find  the 
diffieultj’  Avas  solved  by  the  combination  of  J and 
E into  JE,  the  code  of  J (Ex  34)  being  rejiresented 
as  given  to  replace  the  code  of  E,  Avhich  had  been 
broken  up  by  Mo.ses. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  those  Avho  cheri.^ihed 
anj'  nationalist  a'pirations  that  anj-thing  which 
tended  towards  centralization  and  union  Avas  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
Avhen  the  compact  lietAveen  Bethel  and  Jeru.salem 
had  had  time  to  juove  its  ailvantages,  a further 
extension  of  the  laAv  of  the  One  .Sanctuary  began 
to  be  mooted.  But  there  Avere  manj-  ditlieulties 
in  the  Avaj’.  The  imjKis.sibilitA'  of  .■'laughtering 
domestic  animals  except  at  Jerusalem  had  already 
been  found  a great  burden  in  the  more  di't;uit 
districts  of  Judah  ; it  Avas  futile  to  imagine  that 
still  more  distant  districts  in  N.  Samaria  or  Galilee 
Avould  tolerate  such  an  inconvenience.  Besides, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  the  n-st  of  the  countrj’ 
Avould  be  Avilling  to  accept  Jerusalem  as  a jdace  of 
sacrifice  in  lieu  of  other  sanctuaries,  there  Ava.s  the 
problem  of  the  mainten.ance  of  the  priests  Avho  hat! 
ministered  at  the.se,  Avhile  a state  of  societj’  in 
Avhich  thcA’cndetta  Avas  recognized  Avould  naturally 
shrink  from  abolishing  sanctuaries  Avhere  an  inno- 
cent homicide  might  find  a.S3-luni.  A further  diifi- 
cult3’  Avould  be  found  in  the  fact  that  reforming 
ideas  had  in  some  respects  made  greater  Avay  in 
Judah.  Thus,  e.g.,  Avhereas  those  avIio,  after  the 
introduction  of  heathen  settlers,  had  laboured  to 
maintain  the  religion  of  Jahweh  as  the  national 
religion  of  Samaria  had  perhaps  been  compelled  to 
content  themseB'es  AAdth  affirming  JaliAveh’s  e.xclu- 
sHe  right  to  AA'orship,  and,  Avhile  insisting  that  to 
Him  alone  belonged  the  first-born,  h.ad  apj)arently 
left  the  actual  sacrifice  of  these  stUl  permissible 
(Ex  22®®),*  Judah,  perhaps  in  response  to  Jeremiah’s 
vehement  teaching  on  the  subject,  had  made  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lirst-born  Olegal  and  their  redemp- 
tion compulsor3’  (Ex  34®“). 

Taught,  perhaps,  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
the  6th  cent,  reformers  adopted  a liberal  lAolicy. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  first-bom  Avas  absolutel3'  pro- 
liibited,  but  in  connexion  with  the  slaughter  of 
domestic  animals  a bold  and  far-reaching  innova- 
tion Avas  accepted.  The  internal  fat  and  the 
blood  had  hitherto  been  most  holy,  and  it  had  been 
obligatory  to  burn  the  one  and  to  pour  out  the 
other  upon  the  altar.  Xo  concession  Avas  made 
Avith  regard  to  the  eating  of  either,  but  all  that 
was  noAv  required  in  connexion  Avith  the  blood  was 
that  it  should  be  poured  out  upon  the  ground. 
This  modification  in  ritual  requirements  removed 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  law  of 
the  One  Sanctuary.  In  other  respects  also  the 
reformers  Avere  equally  liberal.  Josiah’s  policy  of 
throAving  open  the  priesthood  at  the  central  sanc- 
tuary to  the  priests  of  the  country  sanctuaries, 
Avhich  the  sons  of  Zadok  had  once  successfully 
thwarted,  Avas  noAv  adopted ; and  certain  sanctu- 
aries, although  they  ceased  to  be  places  of  sacri- 
fice, Avere  alloAved  to  keep  their  rights  of  as3dum 
(Dt  19*-*®  4**-*®  ; cf.  Jos  20). 

The  outcome  of  these  and  other  reforms  and 
concessions  AA'as  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  of 
Avhich  the  legal  code  (chs.  12-26)  is  evidently  the 

1 ’Die  utmost  that  can  be  maintainefi  of  the  teaching  of  Gii 
22  is  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  first-hom  is  not  insisted  on.  Cf. 
Jer  734  195.  Ezekiel  (2026)  recognizes  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
first-born  has  been  legal  in  the  past. 
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niicleus.  In  tlie  forefront  of  tliis  code  is  placed 
the  law  relating  to  sacrifice  at  the  one  altar/ 
specially  framed  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the 
law  to  all  Israel.  The  code  also  contains  rules  re- 
lating' to  the  celehration  of  the  great  feasts,  the 
maintenance  of  the  i)iiests,  and  the  like,  as  well 
as  a mimhcr  of  enactments  designed  to  put  a sto]) 
to  sujjerstitious  and  heathenish  luactices,  and 
ordinances  dealing  with  matters  of  common  life. 
These  last,  which  are  to  some  extent  based  upon 
the  code  of  the  Samaritan  hook  E,  appear  to  he 
intended  more  especially,  though  not  exclusively, 
for  the  instruction  of  tlie  non-Juda'an  districts  of 
the  land.  This  code  of  law,  although  it  is  directly 
at  variance  with  .Jeremiah  in  delinitely  ref^uir- 
ing  sacrifice— which  it  reju-esents  as  commanded 
by  Moses  himself — indirectly  did  much  to  further 
.Jeremiah’s  conception  of  religion.  In  time  past 
the  motive  of  sacrifice  had  frequently  been  ‘to  eat 
flesh’ — a fact  which  had  called  forth  the  scathing 
sarcasm  of  Jeremiah  (7^M;  but  now  those  whodesired 
to  fe.ast  could  do  so  at  home,  and  thus  sacrilice  w.as 
at  least  lifted  above  such  sordid  considerations. 

There  was,  indeed,  the  danger  that  the  infre- 
quency of  ritual  worship  might  bring  about  a 
forgetfulness  of  religion,  but  tliis  was  to  .a  great 
extent  guarded  ag.ainst  by  the  Deutcronomic  re- 
formers, who  based  obedience  to  the  common  law 
of  Israel  on  J.srael’s  relation  to  Jahweh,  and  sub- 
sequently prefixed  to  the  code  of  laws  sever, al 
prefaces  cast  into  the  form  of  hortatory  addresses 
by  Moses.  Yet  the  dilliculty  must  have  been  felt 
that  the  old  Decalogue,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  Jahweh’s  ‘covenant’  with  Israel,  being 
chiefly  concerned  with  ritual  ordin.ances,  had  been 
repudiated  by  the  school  of  Jeremiah,  and  that 
this  school,  which,  indeed,  had  greatly  leavened 
religious  thought,  would  never  accept  as  the  basis 
of  a divine  ‘covenant’  a code  which  required 
sacrilice  but  did  not  insist  on  justice,  mercy,  and 
truth.  Accordingly,  since  the  tradition  of  the 
laws  divinely  given  and  graven  uiion  two  tables 
of  stone  h.ad  gained  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
the  bold  step  was  taken  of  providing  a new  Deca- 
logue (Dt  5),  kee]jing  the  first  commandment  and 
that  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabb.ath,  as 
well  as  the  more  recently  introduced  prohibition 
of  images,  but  otherwise  based  on  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  gre.at  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah 
(see,  e./7.,  Jer  7“  9’’®  etc.). 

One  of  the  last  of  the  great  Samaritan  sanctu- 
aries to  fall  into  line  in  the  matter  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law  was  that  of  Shechem,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Joseph  (.los  24®-),  and 
which  possessed  ne.arits  altar  some  standing-stones 
supposed  to  have  been  pl.aced  there  by  Joshua  (Dt 
27  , Jos  8®®).  It  would  h.ave  been  strange  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem  h.ad  been  willing  to  destroy 
that  which  had  made  their  city  so  famous,  while 
without  Shechem  the  unity  of  Isr.acl  could  not 
have  been  attained.  A solemn  compact,  legalized 
by  an  appendix  to  the  earlier  law  of  Deuteronomy 
(cf.  27),  was  therefore  mado  with  the  Shecliemites, 
whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  accept  the  law  of  the 
One  Sanctuary.  This  compact  was  ratilied  with 
sacrifice  upon  the  old  altar  of  Shechem,  which  was 
.allowed  to  remain  on  condition  that  it  should  not 
again  be  u.sed  for  its  original  purpose,  while  the 
standing-stones  were  purged  of  any  heathenish  or 
schismatic  associations  by  being  plastered  over 
and  inscribed  with  the  jirovisions  of  the  new  l.aw.'-^ 

1 This  fact  alone  is  siidicient  to  ilisprovo  the  assertion  tliat 
Jereiniali  wna  acqnaintcd  witli  (ho  book  of  Deuteronomy,  .ami, 
indeed,  deeply  inllnenced  by  it.  Sacrillcial  laws  are  at  feast  as 
prominent  in  Deuteronomy  as  sacramental  prayers  and  rubrics 
in  tlie  lioolt  of  Oommon  I’rayer ; but  wlio  will  maintain  tliat 
the  latter  is  not  concerned  ivii.h  sacraments? 

I’robably  the  story  contained  in  Jos  22  had  its  origin  in  a 
Biinilur  concession  with  regard  to  some  altar  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Jordan. 


Advantage  was  taken  of  the  gathering  at  She- 
chem to  stimulate  the  national  'l■ntinu;nt.  Kepre- 
sentatives  of  the  twelve  trilie'- were  stationed,  I.v 
on  Ebal,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  >.'iiictn:.rv, 
anil  six  on  Oerizim,  w ho  l espoinli-d  re-i  i ctivi  iy 
when  tlie  Levite.s  proiioiinecd  cursi  - on  tliose  who 
should  tran.sgre.'.-',  and  blessing-  on  those  w h..* 
should  obey,  the  new  law. 

The  law  of  the  One  .Sanctuary  had  thus  iH-ci.me 
,a  rallying  point  for  the  national  life  of  Isrn.d,* 
.Jerusalem  being  accepted  a.s  the  only  h-gdiim  '.re 
place  of  sacrilice  by  the  whole  lamf  wliich  had 
once  formed  the  kingdom  of  H.txid.  No 
there  still  remained  some  heathen  commimi'J.  - in 
Samaria,  and  still  more  in  Galilee  and  t.ih;.  ; 
but  there  was  little  cohe.sion  between  them,  a;.  ■ 
such  national  sentiment  a.-  existed  wa-  Grsclii... 
So  greatly  had  the  sense  of  Israelite  unity  I-  n 
developed  by  the  centralization  of  wor.shiji  that 
the  reformers  had  considered  it  desirable  t-.iiii  iu- 
porate  in  their  new  law-book  le.tji.slaiion  for  a 
future  king  (Dt  17“"®").  The  provision  thni  -uch 
a king  must  be  of  Israelite  blood  may  iios-ibly  b.- 
aimed  .at  the  ambitious  schenie.s  of  some  coveroor 
apjiointed  by  the  ('lialdaains  to  get  himself  recig- 
nized  as  king  of  Palestine,  or  may  bo  intcnilcd 
merely  to  ensure  th.at  a king  of  Israel  should  not 
be  ,a  man  who  had  only  recently  acce]ited  the 
religion  of  .Jahweh,  but  one  w ho  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Isr.aelite  tradition,  while  in  the  warn- 
ing against  Egypt  and  against  horses  we  may  see 
the  fruits  of  the  teaching  of  the  gre.at  proplici-. 
It  is  imiiossible  to  give  a fi'i'/iii»i/v  ml  .y.i  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Deutcronomic  law,  but  it 
ni.ay  probably  be  dated  before  the  appoimment  of 
Zerubbabel. 

17.  Development  of  religion  among  the  Baby- 
lonian exiles.— Meanw  hile  a religious  development 
of  the  utmost  importance  was  going  on  among  the 
.Jewish  community  settled  in  Habylonia.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the.se  exiles,  like  their 
brethren  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  would 
have  erected  one  or  more  temples  to  ,1  ah  well,  and 
would  have  continued  the  exercise  of  their  own 
religion.  Hut,  whereas  the  refugees  in  I'l.gyid  had 
left  their  native  land  of  their  own  free  will,  the 
exiles  in  Babylonia  were  for  the  most  part  violently 
nationalist,  and  less  inclined  to  settle  down  in  a 
foreign  country;  indeed,  for  some  time  it  was  ilif- 
licult  to  ])ersuado  them  that  their  exile  would  be 
of  long  duration  (cf.  .Jer  28  f.). 

The  most  important  factor  in  shaiung  the  re- 
ligion of  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  was  the  presence 
among  them  of  the  Z.adokite  priests,  of  wlioiii  ihe 
majority  had  been  carried  oil'  with  .Jehoiachin  in 
597  B.C.  An  unforeseen  result  of  .losiah's  reforms 
was  that  these  priests  h.ad  been  placed  in  a uninue 
liosition  ; for,  since  they  had  retused  to  accept  on 
an  equality  the  priests  who  had  ministered  at 
the  country  sanctuaries  (Ezk  dJ"”’-),  they  were 
compelled  to  maintain  not  only  that  there  must 
bo  but  one  sanctuary,  but  also  that  that  one 
sanctuary  must  bo  at  Jerusalem.  'riiese  men, 
therefore,  could  not  have  acceded  to  a demand 
for  a temple  in  Babylonia — had  such  a demand 
been  made  — without  stultifying  their  nrevious 
action. 

Prominent  among  these  juicsts  was  a certain 
Ezekiel,  son  of  Buzi,  a man  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  traditions  of  the  reformed  Zailokite  priest- 
hood as  they  had  taken  shape  after  021.  Ezekiel 
felt  himself  called  to  be  a projihet  in  tlu'  lifth  year 
of  Johoiachin’s  cajitivity,  and  thenceforward  for 
twenty-two  years  ho  exercised  a powerfnl  inlluence 
on  his'  fellow-captives.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  w hy 
for  four  years  Ezekiel  was  silent : but  it  is  possible 
that  for  some  time  ho,  like  his  fellow  -captives,  did 
1 NoUoo  ospcoially  IH  2T''. 
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not  realize  that  the  exile  was  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration. 

Like  the  other  great  projihets,  Ezekiel  was  con- 
vinced that  the  disasters  which  had  come  upon  his 
})eople  were  due  to  sins,  but  his  priestly  training 
largely  modified  his  conception  of  what  those  sins 
had  been.  He  was  alive  to  the  social  evils,  but, 
in  his  opinion,  Israel’s  chief  sin  in  the  past  had 
consisted  in  idolatry  and  idolatrous  practices  in 
the  religion  of  Jahweh.  Unlike  Jeremiah,  he 
considered  sacrifice  a divine  institution,  and  his 
standpoint  is  throughout  sacerdotal  rather  than 
prophetic.  Himself  a man  of  intensely  strong 
convictions,  he  makes  no  .allowance  for  the  fact 
th.at  his  code  of  right  is  of  very  recent  origin. 
Thus  he  condemns  as  some  of  the  sins  which  liave 
caused  Israel’s  ruin  the  taking  of  a father’s  wives 
by  his  son  (Ezk  22’“),  as  well  as  the  marriage  of  a 
half-sister  on  the  father’s  side  (v.”),  though  such 
practices  had  been,  and  perhaps  in  Palestine  still 
were,  the  common  custom  in  Israel  (2  S 16”“'“  13'® ; 
cf.  Gn  20’=). 

That  Ezekiel,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself,  should  have  developed  an  indi- 
vidualism was  but  natural.  It  was  inevitable  that 
.some  of  the  exiles  should  be  merged  in  the  heathen- 
ism of  Babylonia  ; and  the  desire  to  keep  the  rest 
faithful  to  Jahweh  must  have  called  forth  a care 
for  individuals  which  had  not  been  required  of 
earlier  prophets,  so  that  Ezekiel  became  the  proto- 
type of  the  Christian  minister.  It  is  true  that 
individualism  of  a sort  was  already  ‘ in  the  air  ’ ; 
even  before  the  disaster  of  597,  men  had  asked  why, 
if  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes,  the  children’s 
teeth  should  be  set  on  edge  ( Jer  31=“).  To  a prophet 
who  felt  himself  bound  to  care  for  individual  souls 
such  a question  must  of  necessity  present  a problem 
which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  Ezekiel  (ch.  18) 
attempted  to  grapple  with  it.  The  thought  of  the 
age  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  a full 
discussion  of  the  problem  possible,  and  Ezekiel  was 
hampered  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  coupling 
together  sin  and  suffering  as  cause  and  effect ; but 
in  his  efforts  to  vindicate  Jahweh’s  justice  he  in- 
sisted on  Jahweh’s  relation  with  the  individual 
soul,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  later  and  fuller 
teaching. 

Ezekiel’s  great  achievement  was  the  forging  of 
the  weapon  by  which  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
finally  enabled  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  heathen- 
ism. Being  fully  convinced  of  the  sole  right  of  the 
Zadokites  to  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  a re- 
turn to  Jerusalem,  Ezekiel  set  himself  to  commit 
to  writing  the  priestly  traditions  of  the  Temple 
ritual,  freely  introducing,  however,  in  character- 
istic fashion,  modifications  and  innovations  which 
he  considered  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  old 
state  of  things,  and  insisting  on  the  permanent 
degradation  to  inferior  offices  in  the  Temple  of 
those  Levites  who  up  to  Josiah’s  reforms  had  min- 
istered at  the  country  sanctuaries.  He  claimed 
no  ancient  authority  for  this  new  ‘ecclesiastical 
polity  ’ ; but  the  school  which  he  founded  not  un- 
naturally concluded,  in  accordance  with  his  teach- 
ing, that  what  he  laid  down  ought  to  have  been 
practised  all  along,  and  this  in  itself  would  tend 
to  produce  the  impression  that  what  the  priestly 
scholars  in  Babylonia  agreed  to  be  right  must  have 
been  enjoined  at  the  Exodus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Zadokite  priests,  before  they  left  Jerusalem, 
knew  the  Jalivistic  document  J in  its  original  form, 
though  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have  accepted 
it  as  what  we  should  call  canonical ; or  perhaps, 
after  the  combination  of  J and  E into  JE,  the 
latter  document,  or  an  .account  of  it,  may  have 
reached  them  in  Babylonia,  and  may  thus  have 
provided  them  with  an  example  of  a framework 
in  which  to  place  their  legal  traditions.  The  codi- 


fication of  priestly  traditions  was  evidently  spread 
over  a considerable  time.  The  nucleus  of  the  collec- 
tion, which  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  Ezekiel’s 
writings,  is  contained  in  the  so-c.alled  Law  of  Holi- 
ness (Lv  17-26),  .and  presents  the  remarkable  feature 
that,  in  connexion  with  the  slaughter  of  domestic 
.animals,  it  requires  the  ofi'ering  of  the  blood  and 
fat  at  the  central  altar,  so  that  it  must  be  in  sub- 
st.ance  anterior  to  Deuteronomy. 

The  victories  of  Cyrus  and  the  threatened  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  caused  grave  disquiet  not  only 
to  the  exiles  themselves,  but  also,  on  their  behalf, 
to  their  brethren  in  Palestine.  The  situation  in 
Babylonia  called  forth  the  eloquence  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  canonical  prophets,  whose 
compositions,  however,  have  come  down  to  us  only 
in  a very  fragmentary  form,  and  modified  and 
interwoven  ■with  prophecies  of  a later  date.  In 
the  comin"  overthrow  of  Chaldsean  rule  he  fore- 
saw the  release  of  his  people  fronj  captivity,  and 
hailed  Cyrus  as  a deliverer.  Whether  his  antici- 
pations were  justified  by  the  event  is  very  doubtful. 
The  belief  that  Cyrus  gave  free  permission  to  the 
Jews  to  return  rests  only  on  the  statement  of  the 
Chronicler,  whose  trustworthiness  in  this  connexion 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  he  represents  (Ezr 
I’"’’)  Cyrus  as  restoring  the  vessels  of  the  Temple, 
which,  according  to  the  more  probable  statement 
in  2 K 24’®  (ef.  Jer  52’®),  Nebuchadnezzar  had  ‘ cut 
in  pieces’  forty-eight  years  before.  The  Cylinder 
Inscription  of  Cyrus  does  not  prove  that  all  the 
captive  population  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  were 
allow'ed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  there  is  no 
other  confirmation  of  the  Chronicler’s  statement. 
Neither  Haggai  nor  Zechariah  refers  to  any  such 
return  from  captivity,  and  neither  shows  the  least 
gratitude  towards  Persia.  Probably  during  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  province  of  Judah  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  Babylonian  official  whose 
name  appears  in  Ezr  1®  as  Sheshbazzar. 

i8.  Zerubbabel  appointed  governor  of  Judah; 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple. — Though  there  is  good 
reason  for  doubting  the  Chronicler’s  statement  as 
regards  Cyrus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius  (520-519  B.C.)  a memher  of  the  old 
royal  family  of  Judah,  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Sheal- 
tiel,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jttdah.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  David 
in  Babylonia  beyond  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin  had 
been  treated  with  consideration  by  Evil-merodach. 
Zerubbabel  may  have  commended  himself  to  Darius 
in  some  such  way  as  is  described  in  1 Es  3 f.,  or  he 
may  have  been  selected  for  the  governorship  of 
Judah  because  Darius,  in  the  troubles  which  beset 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  -wished  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants  of  that  province.  That  there 
was  any  return  of  exiles  on  a large  scale  at  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel’s  appointment  is  unlikely  ; but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  woiild  be  accompanied 
by  a retinue  of  his  own  people,  among  -wdiom  there 
would  be,  in  all  probability,  some  Zadokite 
priests. 

Hitherto  little  had  been  done  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  way  of  restoration.  Sacrifices  were  offered  at 
the  altar  (Hag  2’^) ; but  the  Temple  had  not  been 
rebuilt,  and,  apparently,  its  ruins  had  not  even 
been  cleared  away ; the  ■wall  of  Jerusalem  was 
still  broken  down,  and  the  community  generally 
was  poverty-stricken.  The  poverty,  however,  was 
not  universal,  and  a certain  number  of  people 
had  built  themselves  houses  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  prophet  Haggai,  were  unnecessarily  luxuri- 
ous. This  prophet,  of  whose  antecedents  we  know 
nothing,’  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  evoked 

1 We  are  not  in  a position  to  decide  whether  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  had  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  or  whether  they  had 
always  lived  in  Judah.  Zechariah 's  interest  centres  in  Judah, 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  belonged  to  the  more 
exclusive  Jews  of  Babylonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  province 
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by  Zerubbabel’s  appointment  to  urge  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple.  On  the  new-moon  festival 
(c.  1st  Sept.  520  B.C.)  he  addressed  the  people  on 
this  subject  with  such  success  that,  three  weeks 
later  (c.  24th  Sept. ),  work,  probably  in  the  clearing 
of  the  site,  was  actually  begun.  A month  later 
(c.  21st  Oct.),  the  work  was  so  far  advanced  that 
it  was  possible  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  with 
solemn  ceremony.  ^ Haggai  now  encouraged  those 
who  were  despondent  because  of  the  inferior  char- 
acter of  the  building  just  begun,  by  declaring  that 
the  outcome  of  the  shaking  of  the  world — referring 
probably  to  the  numerous  revolts  which  had  broken 
out  against  Darius  in  various  parts  of  the  Persian 
Empire — would  be  that  the  wealth  of  all  nations 
would  flow  into  the  Temple.  Two  months  later 
(c.  24th  Dec.),  Haggai  gave  expre.ssion  to  what  was, 
doubtless,  a general  hope — that  in  Zerubbabel  would 
be  seen  the  reversal  of  Jeremiah’s  judgment  on 
Jehoiachin  (Hag  2^,  Jer  22^'*). 

Haggai’s  liopes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Persian 
Empire  proved  illusory,  however,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Darius  would  hold  his  own.  The  dis- 
appointment thus  caused  in  Judah  was  combated 
by  Zechariah,  who  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the 
project  of  rebuilding  the  Temple.  Zechariah’s  pro- 
phecies, of  which  those  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  allegorical  form,  are  of 
unique  interest,  but  only  two  features  of  his  work 
can  here  be  mentioned.  As  the  work  at  the  Temple 

roceeded  successfully,  the  idea  was  mooted,  perhaps 

y Zerubbabel  himself,  of  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  Zechariah,  although  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  Zerubbabel  would  one  day  actually  be 
king  of  Judah,  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  such 
an  enterprise,  and  earnestly  dejjrecated  it  (2'"''). 
The  prophet  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  proposed  fortilication  of 
Jerusalem  naturally  aroused  the  suspicion  of  tlie 
Samaritans,  who  imagined  that  Zerubbabel  was 
aiming  at  making  himself  a second  Solomon,  and 
of  exacting  from  them  forced  labour  (Ezr  4'*-'').’“ 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  collision 
between  those  who  had  always  been  settled  in  Jeru- 
salem and  their  brethren  who  had  returned  from 
the  east.  The  chief  priest  at  Jerusalem  at  this 
time  was  a certain  Joshua,  son  of  Jehozadak, 
whose  genealogy  is  connected  by  the  Chronicler 
(1  Ch  G'^'*'*)  with  the  Zadokites  probably  by  the 
mere  combination  of  Jer  52-^  with  Hag  D but 
who  may  have  been  descended  from  the  Aaronite 
priests  who  had  formerly  ministered  at  Dethel. 
The  Zadokite  priests  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel 
would  naturally  regard  this  man  as  unqualilicd 
and  at  best  not  superior  to  the  country  Levites 
who  had  been  permanently  degraded  to  an  in- 
ferior position.'*  Joshua,  however,  found  a staunch 
champion  in  Zechariah,  who  declared  that  so  long 
as  he  should  be  loyal  to  Jahweh’s  law  he  should 
have  the  government  of  the  Temple.  Zerubbabel, 
Zechariah  maintained,  should  be  king  upon  his 
throne,  and  Joshua  priest  at  his  right  hand, and 

of  Samaria  was  probably  in  a more  iloiirisliing  condition,  as  it 
had  had  longer  time  to  recover  from  tlie  effects  of  the  Assyrian 
invasions. 

1 The  date  in  Hag  21**  is  a mistaken  insertion  from  v.l®.  Tlie 
discourse  in  22  S is  evidently  that  which  was  delivered  at  tlie 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone. 

2 The  exact  nature  of  tlie  appeal  to  Darius  is  not  stated,  but 
it  may  be  interred  from  the  suiisei|uent  appeal  said  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Artaxerxes  (Ezr  f''  a). 

That  Joshua’s  niisrortnne— wliicli  Zechariah  allegorically 
describes  os  an  accusation  by  Satan  (Zee  jn*’-) — was  attemiited 
deiiosition  from  the  jirieslilniod  is  clear  from  tlie  fact  that  lie  is 
represented  as  clad  m lilthy  garnients,  i.e.  garnients  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  tor  a priest  to  minister. 

■*  In  Zee  oa  for  'on  his  tlirone’  (the  second  time  of  tlie  occur- 
rence of  the  phrase)  the  L.\X  has  ‘ at  his  right  hand  ’ ; and,  since 
there  is  a reference  to  two  people  in  the  following  clause,  it  is 
evident  that  the  name  of  Joshua  has  been  oniil  ted  in  this  verse, 
while  it  has  been  wrongly  written  for  that  of  Zerubbabel  in  v.u. 


counsel  of  peace  should  be  between  the  two  of 
them.  By  his  championship  of  Joshua,  Zc* : ariah 
decided  that  the  riglit  of  the  prie.sihood  at  Jeru- 
salem belonged  to  the  sons  of  Aaron.  No  doubt 
he  was  perfectly  willing  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  the  .sons  of 
Zadok  should  also  be  allowed  to  minister  as  priests, 
but  the  con.sequence  of  giving  the  chief  position  at 
the  Tempile  to  an  Aaronite  would  be  that  any  Zadok- 
ites who  desired  to  mini.ster  as  priests  would  be 
compelled  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  gild  of  Aaron. 
Accordingly,  when  the  news  reached  Babylonia 
that  Zerubbabel,  whom  the  Jewish  exiic--  regarded 
as  their  legitimate  ruler,  had  recognized  the  gild 
of  Aaron  as  legitimate  prie.sts  at  Jeru.-alem,  the 
students  of  the  priestly  traditions  in  Baiylouia 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  this  recognition  .-t- 
final,  and  to  merge  the  Zadokites  in  the  Aaronil.  -. 
In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  otherwis'  inexplio 
able  fact  that,  whereas  in  Ezekiel  the  clergy  are 
divided  into  Zadokites  and  l.evites,  in  the  I’ric-lly 
Code  we  find  Aaronites  and  Levites. 

19.  Samaritan  jealousy  of  Judah. — Zechariah 's 
championship  of  Joshua  involved  far  greater  con- 
sequences than  the  mere  decision  between  .\aron 
and  Zadok.  The  religious  reunion  of  Samaria  and 
Judah  was  still  a very  recent  event,  and,  had  there 
been  a predominance  of  a Babj’lonian  (amt,  there- 
fore, exclusively  Judman)  party  at  this  time,  the 
links  which  united  the  two  provinces  must  have 
snapped,  and  the  religion  and  national  life  of 
Samaria  would  have  been  developed  on  quite  dis- 
tinct lines,  in  which  case  we  should  probably  have 
lost  all  history  of  the  northern  kingdom.  As  it 
was,  the  cleavage  between  those  whom  we  may  call 
the  Zerubbabel  iiarty  (/.-’.  those  w ho  had  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylonia),  who  would  natur- 
ally bo  strongest  in  Jeru.-alem  it.-clf,  and  the  rest 
of  the  population  was  never  entirely  healed.  The 
growing  jealousy  between  Samaria  and  Judah,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  Nehcmiah,  whose  feelings 
were  altogether  anti-Samaritan,  found  a following 
in  Jerusalem,  is  sullicient  proof  of  this;  but  the 
jealousy  appears  to  have  been  political  rather  than 
religious,  and  there  may  have  been  mingled  with  it 
the  rival  claims  of  the  families  of  Saul  aud  Dav  id, 
should  the  Monarchy  be  restored.' 

Happily,  these  jealousies  did  not  interfere  with 
the  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  Israel.  The  work 
of  collecting  the  ancient  traditions,  which  had 
already  {iroduced  the  documents  J and  E,  was  still 
continued.  Early  stories  of  the  conquest  of  I’ales- 
tine  by  the  various  tribes  and  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country  were  collected,  arranged, 
and  modilied,  in  order  to  insist  on  the  unity  of 
Israel.  INloreover,  since  the  influx  of  heat  hen  into 
the  land  still  continued,  and  the  religion  of  Jahweh 
was  but  lightly  held  by  many  who  professed  it,  a 
school  of  propliets,  who  had  already  jiroduced  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  laboured  unceasingly  to 
eradicate  idolatry,  using  as  the  basis  of  their  teach- 
ing the  stories  now  current  of  the  past.*'  'I'ho 
methods  of  the  ancient  prophets  who  had  taught 
by  hymns  which  could  be  learnt  by  heart  were  still 
emjfloycd  to  convey  warnings  against  idolatry  (e.j/., 
Dt  32),  and  to  set  forth  the  blessings  which  miglit 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  obedience  (c.g. , Dt  33). 
A collection  of  Jeremiah’s  inr)iihecies  had  been  in 
existence  for  some  time,  and  luobably  also  collec- 

1 The  proiniiieneo  given  in  Uio  existing  books  ot  Sanniol  to  tlio 
rejection  of  Saul  in  lavour  ot  l>a\  kl  wonM  suggest  timt  it  was 
claimed  by  some  in  Samaria  that  a king  who  slmnld  reign  over 
.all  Israel  sbonld  not  be  ot  tbe  bouse  of  l>a\  id.  There  is  no  dilli- 
culty  in  the  siuiposition  that  some  members  of  Saul's  family 
still  remained  at  Oibeah. 

A good  illustrat.ion  of  this  is  foumi  in  the  woixls  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Joshua  (Jos  24).  In  mentioning  the  j'eople  who  dw  elt 
bej  ond  tho  Euphrates  and  server!  other  gods,  the  w ritr'r  really 
has  in  view  tho  immediatu  ancestors  of  many  of  those  whom  he 
is  addressing'. 
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lions  of  the  sayings  of  Amos,  Ilosea,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Ze]jhajiiah,  Nalmm,  and  Habakkuk.^ 

The  ideals  of  tliose  whom  Zechariah  had  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  from  attempting  to  fortify 
Jerusalem  continued  to  be  cherished  by  many  in 
that  city.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the  wall  was 
probably  begun  in  515  15.  c.,  and  Tattenai  and 
Shethar-bozenai  appealed  against  it  successfully 
to  the  Persian  government.  According  to  Ezr  4“, 
an  appeal  was  m.ade  to  Xerxes  (Ahasuerus)  against 
the  Jews  aboiit  the  year  485  B.C.,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  was  then  another 
attempt  to  fortify  Jerusalem.  The  work  was  yet 
again  taken  in  hand  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  probably  between  460  and  455.^  On 
this  occasion  the  wall  appears  to  have  been  almost 
completed  when  Artaxerxes,  in  resj)onse  to  an 
earnest  appeal  from  Eehum  and  Shimshai,  who 
appear  to  have  been  respectively  governors  of 
Sam.aria  and  some  other  Palestinian  province, 
iillowed  these  men  to  raise  troops  in  the  country 
and  to  stop  the  Avork.  A force  composed  of 
Samaritans,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  others 
thereu])on  attacked  Jerusalem,  demolished  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  newly  built  Avail,  burned  the 
gates,  ami  carried  oil'  many  captives.®  The  Edom- 
ites, of  Avhom  large  numbers  had  for  more  than  a 
centui'y  been  pressing  nortlnvards  and  had  become 
incorporated  in  Judali,  may  haA^e  been  induced  by 
the  Samaritans  to  take  part  in  this  attack — an  act 
of  treachery  Avhich  the  Jerusalem  party  never 
forg.ave. 

20.  Appointment  of  Nehemiah ; rebuilding  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. — It  Avas  not  long  before  the 
tables  Avere  turned  on  those  Avho  had  attacked 
Jerusalem.  In448i5.C.  the  Syrian  satrap  Megabyzos 
revolted,  and  Samaria  seems  to  have  been  involved 
in  the  rebellion.  If  this  AA'ere  so,  the  JeAvs  Avould 
naturally  hold  aloof,  and  this  fact  might  be  adduced 
to  convince  Artaxerxes  of  their  loyalty.  But, 
Avhatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  Persian 
king’s  change  of  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  April  445  B.c.  a JeAv  named  Nehemiah,  an 
official  at  the  court  of  Susa,  Avho  had  some  months 
previously  received  a report  of  the  forlorn  condition 
of  Jerusalem,  obtained  leave  from  Artaxerxes  to 
visit  that  city  and  to  fortify  it. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Nehemiah,  after 
making  a secret  survey  of  the  Avail,  called  a meeting 
of  the  citizens  and  communicated  to  them  Avhat  he 
proposed  to  do.  Perhaps  the  recent  attack  on 
Jerusalem  had  alienated  from  the  Samaritans  the 
sympathies  of  some  Avlio  Avould  not  otheiAvise  have 
been  hostile  to  them.  Neliemiah’s  proposal  Avas 
enthusiastically  adopted,  and  in  lifty-tAvo  days  the 
repair  of  the  Avail  Avas  completed.  During  this 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  hoAvever,  Nehemiah  aiJjJears 
to  have  accomplished  little  else.  At  every  turn  he 
must  have  realized  hoAV  Avidely  his  OAvn  ideals, 
Avhich  Avere  shared  by  the  JeAvish  community  in 
the  east,  difl'ered  from  those  of  the  people  Avho  in 
Palestine  professed  to  be  Israelite.  The  radical 
difference  betAveen  the  religion  of  the  JeAvs  in 
Babylonia  and  that  of  the  heathen  among  Avhom 
they  lived  had  made  intermarriage  almost  an  im- 
possibility, and  the  JeAvs  had  remained  a com- 
munity apart.  In  Palestine,  to  Nehemiah’s  horror, 
there  Avas  no  .such  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
Those  Avho  in  Jerusalem  Avere  like-minded  Avith 
Nehemiah  Avere  in  a minority,  and  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  their  bemg  aide,  under  the 

1 This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  any  of  these  collections 
have  reached  vis  in  their  original  form.  They  have  all  been  more 
or  less  modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  later  ages. 

2 See  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  )i.  117. 

3 The  rendering  of  the  English  version  in  Neh  13,  ‘ the  remnant 
that  are  left  of  the  captivity,’  naturally  suggests  to  English 
readers  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  the  Hebrew  is  more 
naturally  understood  of  the  carrying  off  of  those  who  had  been 
recently  captured  in  war. 


existing  conditions,  to  indoctrinate  their  felloAV- 
countrymen.  Nehemiah  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reforms  Avhich  he  desired  could  not  Ikj 
carried  into  practice  unless  the  small  minority  Avho 
sympathized  Avith  him  Avere  reinforced  by  <a  mission 
from  Babylonia.  Upon  his  return  to  the  east  he 
obtained  permission  from  Artaxerxes  for  the  return 
to  Jerusalem  under  the  leadership  of  Ezra  * of  a 
number  of  JeAvs  (probably  carefully  selected)® 
then  living  in  the  east. 

21.  Mission  of  Ezra ; publication  of  the  Law. — 
Upon  their  arrival  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  svfjvarate 
JeAvs  from  non- Jews,  and  to  put  a stop  to  mixed 
marriages.  The  attempt  aroused  intense  oiijvosition 
and  little  Avas  eirected.  Ezra  must  indeed  have 
felt  himself  poAverless,  inasmuch  as  among  a people 
Avho  possessed  and  reverenced  Scriptures  he  had 
none  to  Avhich  he  could  ap]>eal  as  authority  for  the 
Avork  Avhich  he  jiroposevl  to  do.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  ]mblish  in  Jerusalem  the  hiAv  of  the 
Zadokite  lawyers  in  Babylonia ; and,  since  it  Avas 
impossible  to  expect  that  Palestine  Avould  give  up 
its  Scriptures,  he  decided  to  follow  the  precedent 
set  Avhen  the  Scriptures  of  Samaria  and  Judah  had 
been  combined  into  JE.  Probably  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  Avork,  Ezra  returned  to  the  east,  but 
on  this  point  Ave  have  no  information.  In  433, 
Nehemiah  got  Artaxerxes  to  appoint  him  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  returned  thither,  perhaps  ac- 
companied by  Ezra.  As  yet  little  ha<l  been  ac- 
complished in  the  matter  of  reform.  So  lax  Avere 
the  ideas  about  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple,  on 
Avhich  Ezekiel  had  laid  great  stress,  that  the  high 
priest  had  alloAved  Tobiah,  the  Ammonite  governor, 
to  have  a room  there  (Neh  13'’®'-).  The  singers  and 
Levites — iverhaps  those  Avho  hatl  but  recently 
returned  Avith  Ezra — had  not  found  a livelihood  at 
the  Temple,  and  had  left  to  seek  a living  elseAvhere 
(Neh  13W). 

‘Realizing  that  no  reform  could  be  permanent  which  did  not 
rest  on  a legal  basis,  Nehemiah  took  steps  to  secure  the  re- 
cognition of  the  law  in  tlie  shape  to  which  the  labours  of  Ezra 
and  his  fellow-workers  had  brought  it.  He  accordingly  induced 
the  leaders  of  the  people  to  enter  into  a solemn  compact  to 
observe  the  law.  A legal  document  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
leaders  both  of  clergy  and  laity  affixed  to  it  their  seals.  The 
law,  having  been  form.ally  accepted  bj'  the  leaders,  was  then 
promulgated  at  a general  assembly  of  the  people : whether  by 
Nehemiah  only,  or  by  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  together,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  certainty,  for  Nehemiah  viii.  shews  too 
many  signs  of  the  hand  of  a later  editor  to  allow  us  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  names  there  given.’  3 

The  LaAV  published  by  Neliemiah  and  Ezra  Avas 
probably  the  Avhole  Pentateuch,  that  is  to  say,  it 
con.sisted  of  the  documents  JE,  Deuteronomy  (D), 
and  the  Priestly  Code  (P),  including  the  LaAv  of 
Holiness  (H) ; it  must  not,  hoAvever,  be  supposed 
that  it  had  as  yet  attained  to  its  present  form. 
Those  Avho  Avorked  at  the  codification  of  the  Priestly 
Code  in  Babylonia  could  not  provide  for  all  the 
contingencies  Avhich  Avould  arise  Avhen  the  LaAv  had 
been  put  into  force  in  Palestine,  and  many  an 
amendment  and  addition  must  have  been  found 
necessary  after  433. 

22.  Final  breach  with  the  Samaritans. — From 
the  first  Nehemiah  had  shoAvn  himself  uncompro- 
mising in  his  Judrean  and  Zadokite  prejudices. 
Having  groAvn  up  as  a member  of  a race  Avhich  had 
perforce  been  separate  from  other  races  for  several 
generations,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  look 
upon  people  of  mixed  nationality  as  truly  Israelite. 
Although  those  Avho  accompanied  Ezra  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  as  representative  of  the  tweh'e 
tribes,  Nehemiah  soon  shoAved  that,  in  his  opinion, 

1 For  this  view-  of  the  relation  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  see 
Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  123  ff. 

2 At  first  there  were  no  Levites  among  the  returning  exiles, 
and  Ezra  made  a special  point  of  pirocuring  some  (Ezr  853-20). 
It  is  probable  that  from  the  deportation  of  the  Zadokites  till 
the  return  of  Ezra  the  clergy  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  all  of  one  rank. 

3 Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  125  f.  ; cf.  also  W.  H.  Kosters, 
art.  ‘ Ezra-Nehemiah  ’ in  EBi  ii.  14S7,  § 17  (c). 
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Judah  alone  was  f^enuhiely  Israelite.  The  Samari- 
tans he  scorned  and  hated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a hreacli  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable, 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  when  Neheiniah 
dismissed  the  grandson  of  the  liigh  priest  from 
office  at  the  Temple  on  the  grounil  that  he  had 
married  the  daugliter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor 
of  Samaria  (Neh  13^**),  the  la.st  straw  had  been  laid 
on  the  burden  of  Samaritan  patience.  Shecheni 
still  retained  ineinoriesof  itsonce  famous  sanctuary, 
and  the  dismissed  priest,  whose  name,  according 
to  Josephus  (.d  nt.  XI.  vii.  2,  viii.  2,  4),  was  Manasseh, 
was  soon  installed  there  as  priest  in  a new  temple.’ 
The  cleavage  seems  to  have  followed  political  lines,^ 
the  houndary  between  the  two  provinces  being 
also  the  boundary  between  the  areas  of  the  rival 
sanctuaries.  Ily  this  schism,  which  was,  indeed, 
the  culmination  of  Nehemiah’s  whole  ))olicy,  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  ami  its  vicinity  liecamc  as 
completely  separated  from  their  neighbours  in 
Palestine  as  their  hrethren  in  tlie  east  had  been 
from  the  heathen  po]mlation  of  Bahylonia.  The 
Jew  became  a man  apart,  and  a century  of  isolation 
gave  to  the  new  Judaism  sullicient  strength  to 
enahle  it  to  stand  against  the  Hood  of  new  ideas 
which  came  in  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

We  do  not  know  what  ell'ect  the  Samaritan 
schism  had  upon  Galilee.  The  mention  of  Kedesh 
as  a city  of  refuge  (Jos  20’)  implies  that  Galilee 
had,  at  least  to  some  extent,  accepted  the  law  of 
the  One  Sanctuary,  and  in  Maccaba;an  times  there 
were  not  a few  loyal  .Jews  in  the  district  (1  Mac 
5’'*'^’’).  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  load 
settled  in  the  north  since  332,  or  whether  the 
Israelites  of  Galilee  remained  loyal  throughout  the 
Samaritan  schism.  The  latter  supposition  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  for  Galilee  and  Samaria  formed 
different  provinces,  and  the  je.alousy  between 
Samaria  and  .ludah  was  almost  wholly  political. 

Since  the  deport.ation  of  .JeM'sby  Nehuchadnezzar, 
there  had  been  a real  danger  that  religion  might 
develoi)  on  such  different  lines  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west  as  to  c.ausc  a permanent  cleavage  in  the 
religion  of  Israel.  By  the  combination  of  the  law 
of  the  east  with  that  of  the  west,  Neheiniah  had 
averted  this  danger.  In  Egypt,  however,  the 
Israelite  .settlers  appear  to  have  known  nothing  of 
the  development  of  the  Law  at  home.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  possessed  any  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  practically  certain  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Priestly  Code. 

The  drastic  measures  adopted  by  Neheiniah  to 
get  rid  of  those  who  would  not  accept  the  new  Law, 
b.ased  as  this  was  entirely  on  religious  principles, 
inevitably  transformed  the  population  which  did 
accept  it  into  a church  rather  than  a nation,  and 
in  such  a state  of  things  the  luiests  were  naturally 
all-important,  and  the  high  priest  was  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  State.  It  would  seem,  liowevcr, 
that  the  national  spirit  was  not  wholly  dead,  and 
that  there  were  even  proposals  to  elect  a king — 
proposals  which  wore  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
clerical  aristocracy.’’ 

I Josephua  puts  tliia  schism  a coiitury  later,  hut  that  S.'uiballat 
was  governor  in  tlie  Bth  cent.  is.o.  is  proveil  hy  the  Elephantine 
pap.yri. 

- The  idea  that  the  kingdom  of  N.  Israel  was  composed  of  ten 
tribes  probably  arose  very  late.  Since  Simeon  was  absorbed  in 
.ludah,  and  hdvi  was  not  a territorial  tribe,  the  number  ten  can 
be  obt.ained  only  by  counting  llenjamin.  In  some  passages 
Judah  seems  to  ilenotc  the  kingdom  of  .Tudah,  .Ig  i>", 
1 K 12-",  and  is  dc.scrilied  as  ‘one  tribe,’  v.g.  in  t K I13'r.3i>, 
Eater  on,  iirobidily  in  conseeptenco  of  t he  presence  of  powertui 
lien  jam  ite  families  in  the  province  of  .ludah,  Judah  was  reckoned 
as  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Heiijamin,  Simeon  being  ignored,  and 
the  number  ten  was  obtained  simply  by  subtracting  two  from 
twelve. 

3 No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  tho  e.xtr.aordinary  statements 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Samuel  when  the  people  demand  a king, 
and  by  the  arrogant  way  in  which  the  (irophet  is  represented 
as  giving  his  orders  to  tho  king. 


23.  Institution  of  synagogues  and  rise  of  the 
scribes. — Nehemiah’s  efforts  to  etifi...  e the  L ‘ 
produced  one  result  of  inestimable  ao  . ant;  -c  f.-. 
the  develojiment  of  spiritual  religion — the  in-d 
tion  of  synagogue.s  with  the  consequent  ri.-e  ..f  i 
scribe.s.  Since  a Law  so  complex  as  that  < 'inininmi 
in  the  Pentateuch  could  not  hat  e been  h ; rnr  at 
one  hearing,  it  mu.'-t  have  been  necc-  -ary  i"  ] rov  ;■  <* 
for  regular  in.st ruction  in  it  ; and  tile  inforb. 
meetings  which  in  the  part  had  t iken  place  in  the 
prophets’  house.s  (cf.  2 K 4'''*  probably  sugge-rcc  a 
way  in  which  tlii.-.  coulil  be  effect.  .!,  ll.-iii  ■fortli 
those  who  wished  to  know  the  will  of  .1  -h..  !-!i  t 
took  themselves,  not  to  the  prophet..-  ho  luid  , 
according  to  their  own  intuition,  but  i . 

who  were  duly  in.-trucliJ  in  ihe  writ’en  I ,". 
Professional  prophets,  indeed,  long  conduii.i  t-. 
exist,  but  they  were  men  with  whom  pr.  ph.  * s 
merely  a livelihood.  The  noljh'r  . ..i  oi 

Jahweh’s  will  found  their  inspiration  for  he 
part  in  the  Scriptures,  though  projiho.  > v.;-.-  Ey  1,,, 
means  dead,  if  the  word  be  understoo.i  n-.i  ,,f  ho 
form,  but  of  the  substance  of  the  ines-dg..  .Icliv  uvd.* 

It  was  im])ossible  that  the  .lew-  diouhl 
among  so  highly  civilized  a peojde  as  the  Baby- 
lonians without  acquiring  a considerable  anion, u 
of  culture,  and  the  connexion  between  Pah  -tiue 
and  the  east  during  the  bth  and  5th  centuries  li,:d 
probably  brought  much  of  this  culture  to  Jerusahnn. 
Doubtless  a number  of  jiractices  of  which  K/r.i  neJ 
Nehemiah  would  have  disapjiroveil  lingi  i.  .!  on  or 
even  found  their  way  into  Jewish  religious  life, 
and  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  celebration  >if  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  were  found  to  have  t.iken  -0 
lirm  a hold  upon  the  people  that  ii  became  ip.  ees  -.-ry 
to  embody  them  in  the  Law.  There  can  Im  liti..j 
dotibt,  however,  that,  n.s  a whole,  the  devdopinenr 
in  religion  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  wa-  in  the 
direction  of  a higher  spirituality.  It  is  true  that 
the  priests  whom  hfalachi  had  rebuked  about  the 
middle  of  tho  5th  cent.,  and  who  Mere  then  far 
from  being  spiritual  leaders,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  better  after  Nehemiah’s  reforms,  but 
happily  the  spirituality  of  Israel  did  not  ilepend 
on  tho  Temple. 

From  the  Samaritan  schism  till  tho  coming  of 
Alexander  tho  history  of  Judah  is  almost  a blank. 
Josephus  tells  us  (Ant.  xi.  vii.  1)  of  a quarrel 
betM’oen  the  high  priest  Johanan  and  his  brother 
Jeshua,  and  of  the  murder  of  tho  latter,  Mhich 
was  punished  by  Bagoas,  m Iio  may  reasonably  be 
identilied  M’ith  the  Bagohi  who,  according  to  the 
Elephantine  papyri,  Mas  governor  of  Judah  in  40S. 
Perhaps  the  prophecy  of  Joel  in  its  original  form 
dates  from  the  period  betMcen  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander,  and  iloubtless  the  redaction  of  Ihe 
historical  bmdes  still  continued. 

24.  Condition  of  Judaism,  332-198  B.C. — M’ith 
tho  coining  of  Alexander  the  Great  a ikmv  era 
daM’iied  for  Palestine  and  for  .ludaism.  'I’hc 
Persians  had  been  most  unpoimlar  rulers,  and 
Alexander  promised  a large  measure  of  freedom. 
But  long  isolation  had  produecil,  at  least  in  the 
r.ank  and  iile  of  Judaism,  a shrinking  from  eontact 
M-ith  heathenism,  and  it  Mas  perhaiis  for  some  time 
doubtful  M'hether  the  little  community  of  JeMS  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  neighbouring'  districts  of  Judah 
would  g.aiu  any  advantage  from  the  opening  up  of 
tho  M'orld  M’hieh  had  resulted  from  Alexamler’s 
coiKjucsts.  1 1 is  probable  that  in  tho  book  of  J onah 
M'o  have  a,  rebuke  of  that  contemptuous  .altitude 
toM'ards  the  Gentiles  M'hieh  Mas  endangering  the 

1 Tills  is  clouhlloss  the  cxplaiiatioa  of  the  ilevolopmenti  of  the 
apocalyiitio.  as  ilistiiiet.  from  the  onrlior  prophetic  style,  which 
is  especially  cluiractci'istic  of  the  'Iiul  oeut.  11.0.  I’ro('hetie 
met.hoils  wore  then  iliseretlitoil  (Zeo  IJ'^h.).  Exhortations  hait 
lonjr  hefore  hoen  tint,  into  the  mouth  of  historical  characters, 
hut  now  itcscriptious  of  past  evouts  ami  of  their  still  future 
outcome  were  together  imt  into  tho  mouth  of  some  one  iu  tho 
past,  thus  leaching  a iilulosophy  of  history. 
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veiy  existence  of  the  nation.  The  -writer,  who, 
like  St.  Paul,  evidently  contrasts  ‘ Je-ws  by  nature’ 
witli  ‘sinners  of  tlie  Gentiles,’  maintains  that 
Israel  has  a message  for  the  -world,  and  it  M-as 
doubtless  due  to  liini,  and  to  those  -wdio  -were  like- 
minded,  that  Jews  loyal  to  their  religion  now  left 
the  narrow  district  to  which  they  had  been  re- 
stricted and  settled  not  only  further  culield  in 
Palestine,  but  also  in  more  remote  parts  of 
Alexander’s  dominions. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews  had  at  first 
anticipated  from  the  coming  of  Alexander  greater 
freedom  than  was  actually  given  them.  They 
must  have  felt  keenly  their  subjection  to  the 
Ptolemaic  rule,  although  that  rule  was  mild  com- 
pared with  Persian  methods  of  government.  A 
new  trouble  was,  however,  arising.  AVith  the 
advent  of  Hellenism  the  religion  of  Jahweh  had  to 
grapple  with  a more  dangerous  foe  than  it  had  as 
yet  encountered.  At  first  the  danger  was  scarcely 
realized,  but,  as  milder  government  made  it  in- 
creasingly possible  for  Jews  to  become  wealthy, 
the  attractions  of  Hellenism  became  more  serious. 
In  the  book  of  Proverbs  we  have  a picture  of  a 
fairly  well-to-do  community,  and  the  warnings 
against  foreign  vices  here  given  show  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  younger  Jews  especially  were 
exposed. 

25.  Struggle  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism. — 
When  Antiochus  the  Great  became  master  of 
Palestine  {198  B.C. ),  the  condition  of  Judaism  was 
outwardly  more  flourishing  than  had  been  the  case 
for  centuries.  The  work  which  Simon  the  son  of 
Onias  had  been  able  to  carry  out  at  the  Temple 
(Sir  50)  about  the  end  of  the  Srd  cent,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  there  was  a considerable  amount  of 
wealth  among  loyal  Jews.  Moreover,  there  had 
been  a great  expansion  of  Judaism,  and  Jewish 
communities  were  to  be  found  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  almost  exclusively  Jewish  districts  of 
Jud.Tea,  but  also  in  Galilee  and  Gilead,  as  well  as 
among  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and 
Philistines.  The  poorer  Jews,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  were  lojml  to  the  Law ; but 
among  the  -W’ealthier  classes,  particularly  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  social  disadvantages  of  customs  radically 
opposed  to  Hellenism  were  being  keenly  felt,  and 
there  were  not  a few  people  who  were  disposed  to 
live  in  a way  w'hich,  if  it  did  not  actually  imjdy 
the  abandonment  of  the  Law,  at  least  showed  a 
dangerous  inclination  to  coquette  with  Hellenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  here  in  detail  the 
widening  of  the  breach  between  those  who  were 
loyal  to  the  Law,  the  Hdsidim,  as  they  came  to  be 
ca!lled,  and  those  who  were  in  favour  of  adopting 
Hellenism  ; or  to  describe  the  events  which  led  to 
the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  make  an 
end  of  Judaism.  That  attempt  marks  the  greatest 
and  most  glorious  development  in  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Never  before  had  the  religion  of  Jahweh 
been  subjected  to  so  severe  a trial ; yet  it  not  only 
stood  the  test,  but  emerged  from  it  spiritualized 
and  glorified.  At  first  the  resistance  of  the 
Hdstdtm  was  passive  ; martyrdom  followed  martyr- 
dom and  massacre  massacre.  Hitherto  it  had  been 
the  received  teaching  that  compensation  for  suffer- 
ing would  be  given  to  the  righteous  before  death, 
but  now  old  theories  of  retribution,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  quite  recently  attacked  in  the  poem 
of  Job,  broke  down  utterly.  The  Hdstdim  asked, 
‘Why  standest  thou  so  far  off,  O Jahweh?,’  and 
from  many  a synagogue  there  went  up  the  cry, 
‘My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?’ 
Though  for  some  time  they  found  no  answer,  they 
were  yet  loyal.  Hunted  as  they  were  from  place 
to  place,  and  treated  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter, 
they  nevertheless  continued  to  meet,  and  to 
comfort  one  another.  Lessons  for  the  present 


distress  were  found  in  the  words  of  the  prophets 
whose  utterances  were  now  sometimes  modified  or 
amplified  to  suit  the  situation,  sometimes  uaitated. 
Several  j)assages  in  the  prophetical  books,  especially 
Isaiah,  as  these  have  come  down  to  us,  show  signs 
of  having  been  comj)osed  or  adaided  during  this 
period  of  storm  and  stress. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Maccabaean  struggle  and  of  the  successes  achieved 
by  the  Jews,  beginning  v ith  the  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  on  25th  Dec.  105  B.C.  and  culminating 
in  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  the  Jews  under 
Simon,  who  was  acceided  as  high  priest  in  141. 
The  tremendous  imjiortance  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment during  this  period  has  been  overlooked, 
l)artly  owing  to  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
iiistoiy  of  the  Canon  and  the  date  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  but  largely  owing  to  the  nuite  correct 
feeling  that  the  religion  of  the  I’salnis  and  the 
books  of  the  Prophets  is  on  a far  higher  jilanethan 
that  which  is  found  in  the  books  of  Maccabees. 
Yet,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  H 'i'.idin  and 
the  Maccabees  were  not  identical,  and  that,  whereas 
some  of  the  latter — c.g.  Jonathan  and  Simon  — 
Avere,  despite  their  personal  bravery,  stained  Avith 
vice,  of  the  former  the  Apostle  Avrites,  ‘ of  Avhom 
the  Avorld  Avas  not  Avorthy  ’ (He  1 1®*),  objections  to  a 
Maccabrean  date  on  this  score  Avill  have  little  force. 

Happily,  the  Maccabees  Avere  dc])endent  for  a 
time  on  the  help  of  the  Hdsidim,  and  to  this  cause 
Ave  may  attribute  the  fact  that,  in  the  Avork  of 
restoration  under  Simon,  the  Hdstdim  appear  to 
have  had  considerable  influence.  In  Jerusalem  and 
in  many  synagogues  the  Scriptures  had  been  burnt, 
defaceu,  or  defiled,  and  after  the  struggle  it  Avould 
probably  be  necessary  to  edit  the  prophetic  Avritings 
from  tattered  and  mutilated  fragments,  the  original 
Scriptures  and  later  compositions  based  upon  them 
being  in  many  cases  indistinguishable.  At  the 
same  time  the  synagogue  collections  of  I’salms, 
Avhich  had  noAV  become  an  integTal  part  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people,  AA’ould  be  combined  for 
the  use  of  the  Temple,  and  a beginning  Avould  thus 
be  made  of  the  last  section  of  the  HebreAv  Canon. 

In  the  Psalms  and  in  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  as 
they  finally  appear  after  the  Maccabaean  stniggle, 
Ave  see  hoAv  great  an  evolution  has  taken  place  in 
Israel.  The  crude  religion  of  Israel,  as  it  had 
existed  seven  hundred  years  before,  has  been  en- 
riched and  purified  ‘ by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners.’  The  crudities  often  remain,  but 
to  a great  extent  they  fail  to  obtrude  themselves, 
beeause  they  too  haA’e  been  riiade  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a spiritual  religion,  and  only  the  student 
of  comparative  religion  recognizes  their  original 
nature. 

The  climax  of  OT  revelation  was  achieved 
through  the  sufferings  of  the  Hdsidim.  Those 
sufferings,  AA’hich  had  once  tried  the  faith  of  the 
best  men  in  Israel  almost  to  breaking,  Avere  seen 
in  the  final  issue  not  only  to  have  preserved  the 
national  life  of  Israel,  but  to  have  established  a 
Church  AA’hich  attracted  the  best  elements  of  other 
nations.  At  last  the  meaning  of  martyrdom  was 
made  clear,  and  those  Avho  in  their  suffering  for 
the  right  had  proved  themselves  to  be  the  true 
Israel  Avere  vindicated.  To  this  Israel,  His  stead- 
fast servant  avIio  had  faith  to  discern  His  utterance, 
JaliAveh  had  spoken  in  no  uncertain  voice  : 

‘ It  is  too  light  a thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of 
Israel ; I will  also  give  thee  for  a light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  ’ (Is  496). 

Literature. — J.  -Wellhausen,  Tsraelitische  und  judiscTie  Ge- 
schichtc^,  Berlin,  1901;  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford- 
Battersby,  2'he  Hexateiuih,  London,  1902 ; S.  R.  Driver, 
IntrodiuAion  to  the  Literature  0/  the  OTt>,  Edinburgh,  1913; 
OT  artt.  in  JEBi  and  HDB.  E.  H.  KeNNETT. 
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ITALY  (ANCIENT).— I.  Introductory. — Tlie 
design  of  this  article  is  limited  to  recording  hriefly 
such  features  in  the  religious  belief  and  usage  of 
Ancient  Italy  during  the  last  six  centuries  B.c.  as 
ai'e  independent,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  both 
of  Etruscan  and  of  Roman  religion.  The  materials 
for  such  an  account  are,  of  course,  scanty.  They 
consist  mainly  of  ancient  inscriptions  or  archaeo- 
logical remains  from  the  areas  inhabited  by  tribes 
not  speaking  either  Latin  or  Etruscan,  combined 
with  what  meagre  records  survive,  in  Roman  and 
Greek  autliors,  of  the  customs  of  those  tribes. 
Tliis  record  is  often  still  difficult  to  interpret ; and 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  a particular  cult 
in  a particular  district  (say  in  the  3rd  or  later 
centuries  B.C.),  though  wearing  all  the  appearance 
of  native  usage,  may  really  liave  been  planted 
there  by  either  Etruscan  or  Greek  influence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  only  useful  method  is  to 
avoid  general  statements  relating  to  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  and  to  present  instead  a brief  outline 
of  the  salient  features  of  each  separate  tribal  area  ; 
so  that,  however  limited  our  progress  may  be,  there 
will  be  at  least  firm  ground  beneath  our  feet.  By 
comparison  of  the  details  given  here  with  the  artt. 
Roman  Religion  and  Etruscan  Religion,  the 
reader  will  easily  reach  such  general  conclusions  as 
may  at  present  safely  be  drawn. 

2.  Chronology. — The  period  which  is  mostly 
represented  by  the  statements  that  follow,  when 
no  more  precise  dates  are  given,  is  from  400-90  B.C. 
(or,  more  narrowly,  from  350-150).  After  tlie 
latter  year  there  were  not  many  parts  of  Italy  in 
which  Latin  was  not  commonly  understood  and 
spoken  ; and  after  89  B.c.,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Social  War,  what  remained  of  the  local  dialects 
rapidly  died  out.  So  soon  as  the  conquering  idiom 
has  established  itself  in  a locality,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  surviving 
elements  of  local  usage  from  the  jiredominant 
influence  of  Roman  custom.  The  beginning  of  the 
record  is  for  most  districts  safely  reckoned  at  400 
B.C.,  since  (with  the  possible  exception  of  a few 
Venetic  inscriptions  from  Padua,  and  some  in- 
teresting, but  as  yet  mainly  undeciphered  and 
almost  wholly  untranslated,  inscriptions  from  the 
Eastern  coast,  such  as  the  inscriptions  of  Cas- 
trignano  and  Grecchio)  there  are  no  dialectal 
inscriptions  which  can  be  referred  to  any  earlier 
date  than  400  B.C.,  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
Grajco  - Etruscan  alphabet  first  penetrated  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  centre,  through  their  con- 
tact with  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  Western  coa.st 
and  with  the  Etruscans.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  of  the  records  come  themselves 
pro^'ided  with  a considerable  history,  from  the 
analysis  of  which  we  can  glean  not  uninterest- 
ing particulars  of  the  beliefs  of  the  tribes  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  first  Gallic  invasion, 
though  in  no  case  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  the 
Etruscans. 

3.  Tribal  areas. — For  a description  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  dili'erent  tribes 
of  Ancient  Italy,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
other  sources — c.g.,  the  art.  ‘Italy’  in 

sect,  on  ‘Ancient  Languages  and  Peoples.’  It  will 
suffice  to  enumerate  hero  the  following  diflerent 
tribes  of  whose  religious  beliefs  we  have  some 
limited  knowledge  : (1)  the  Messapians  in  the 
South  Eastern  peninsula  ; (2)  the  Samnite  tribes 
occuiiying  roughly  the  southern  half  of  the  centre 
of  the  j)eninsula  ; (3)  their  kinsmen  who  settled  in 
the  Campanian  plain  between  440  and  400  B.C. , 
over-running  a partly  Italic  and  i)artly  Etruscan 
population,  esjiecially  in  the  great  city  of  Capua, 
which  they  held  until  it  was  destroyed  in  211  B.c.  ; 
(4)  their  kinsmen  to  the  North — a group  of  hardy 
mountaineers,  of  whom  the  Marsians  and  Padignians 


were  the  most  conspicuous ; (5)  the  Sabines,  the 
brothers  of  the  Roman  Patricians  and  the  ance^iors 
of  the  Samnites  ; (6)  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Latium,  probably  identical  with  the  Plebeians  at 
Rome ; (7)  the  Volscians,  a primitive  tribe  who 
occupied  the  marshes  on  the  coast  and  some  of  the 
hills  behind  them,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Campanians ; (8)  the  Llmbrian  inhabitants  of 
Iguvium,  the  authors  of  the  famous  Iguvinc 
Tables;  (9)  the  Vencti  in  the  plains  of  the  North 
East.  This  leaves  out  of  account  the  Bruttii  in  the 
extreme  South  Western  peninsula,  the  Ligurians  in 
the  North  West  (see  art.  Iagurian  Religion  t,  and 
the  Picentines  in  the  East ; no  very  substanti.al 
record  of  the  religion  of  any  of  the.se  at  this  pi  i'-  . 
has  been  as  yet  discovered.  For  the  usages  of  tin 
Celtic  invaders  of  Trans-Alpine  Gaul,  stc  a;t. 
Celts. 

(1)  Messapians. — In  the  scanty  and  difficult 
inscriptions  that  survive  from  this  jieoplc  (the 
tribe  from  which  the  Latin  poet  Ennius  sjirang)  no 
deities  have  been  recognized  except  such  as  are 
familiar  on  Greek  soil  ; and  the  only  divine  name 
that  occurs  frequently  enough  to  be  ideutilied 
without  hesitation  is  tliatof  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  a genuine  Messapian  form  (Aprodita),  whii  h is 
fairly  good  evidence  that  her  worship  was  estab- 
lished in  the  locality,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  goddess  Uamater  (Attic  Uemeter)  was  also  not 
unknown.  According  to  Festus  (p.  181  [ed.  C.  O. 
Muller,  Leipzig,  1839]),  the  Juiuter  to  whom  the 
Me.ssapian  Salcntini  sacriliced  a horse  had  the 
epithet  Menzana — a name  for  which  there  is  more 
than  one  possible  but  no  certain  etymology.  Even 
Mommsen’s  careful  collection  {Untcrilal.  Diah'lctc, 
l)p.  85-98)  of  the  evidence  from  ancient  writeis  con- 
tains hardly  anything  that  is  of  service  to  student>- 
of  religion. 

(2)  The  Samnite  tribes. — The  Samnite  trills  were 
in  origin  identical  with  the  Sabines,'  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  like  them,  they  shared  many  of 
the  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  Roman  official  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  doubt,  e.g.,  tliat  they  practised 
the  curious  institution  of  the  ver  sacrum,  by  which, 
under  pressure  of  some  public  calamity,  all  the 
creatures,  human  and  others,  born  in  a i>articulai 
spring  were  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  compelled  at 
a certain  age  to  leave  the  territory  of  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  and  seek  a home  elsewhere.  Such, 
according  to  a well-attested  tradition,  was  the 
origin  of  the  distinction  between  the  Samnites 
proper  and  the  Sabines  (see,  e.g.,  Festus,  p.  320  f., 
106  [Muller]).  In  the  intercourse  between  Romans 
and  Samnites  in  the  Samnite  AVars  they  n]>penr  to 
have  well  understood  the  fetial  ceremonies  prac- 
tised by  the  Romans  (see  Livy,  ix.  1-12),  and 
they  certainly  shared  the  body  of  early  Italic 
custom  which  the  Romans  originally  denoted  by 
the  term  ins  gentium,  hlore  ilelinile  information 
about  their  beliefs  is  all'orded  by  a well-preserved 
monument,  which  has  hardly  attracted  as  much 
notice  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a bronze  tablet,  now 
in  the  British  hluseum,  inscribed  on  both  sides, 
known  as  the  Tabula  Agnonensis,  from  the  name 
of  the  modern  village  (Agnone)  near  which  it  was 
found,  and  which  is  near  the  site  of  the  am  ient 
Bovianum.  This  table  enumerates  the  deities 
worshijqied  in  a sacred  grove  or  garden,  and  ]ire- 
sents  some  details  of  their  cult.  The  text  of  it  is 
typical  of  the  religion  of  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  Italy,  and  ■worth  quotation  in  full.  A (lucry  in 
the  translation  indicates  the  jioints  at.  whicli  the 
meaning  of  the  Gscau  is  still  subject  to  doubt.  It. 
should  be  explained  that  the  whole  grove  was 
.sacred  to  a (presumably  feminine)  deity  called 
Kerres,  who  certainly  stands  in  some  near  relation 
to  the  Latin  Ceres  ; and  most  of  the  various  deities 

1 Sec  (5)  below. 
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have  an  opitliet  sliowing  tlieir  subordination  to  or 
connexion  with  lier. 

‘ The  following  deities  are  jilaced  in  the  Garden  of  Kerrea.  A 
statue  to  the  goddess  of  Gestation  (?) ; to  the  Good-Humoured 
god  [Mercury] ; to  Kerres  ; to  the  Kerrcan  mother  ; to  the  god- 
dess Midwife ; to  the  Kerrean  Wet-Nurse ; to  the  Kerrean 
Streams  ; to  tlie  inmost-forest f-revealiug  (?)  goddess  ; to  the 
Kerrean  Rains;  to  the  Kerrean  Dawns;  to  Jove  the  Door- 
keeper (?)  ; to  Jove  tile  Ruler  ; to  the  Kerrean  Herculus  ; to  the 
faithful  goddess  of  Delivery  ; to  the  Divine  Creatress. 

On  the  altar  for  flre-sacrifloe  a sacred  offering  is  decreed  at 
every  alternate  festival. 

At  the  garden  the  statues  are  dedicated  to  the  following 
attendants  of  Flora.  To  the  Kerrean  Presentress  [t.e.  a goddess 
of  Birth  ?] ; to  the  Kerrean  Wet-Nurse  ; to  the  Kerrean  Flora  ; 
to  Father  (jood-Humour  [Mercury]. 

The  following  altars  belong  to  the  garden  : ’ 

[Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  tlie  deities  whose  statues  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  which  J upiter  the  Ruler  is  also  called 
Pius,  ‘ dutiful  ’ (as  son  or  father  ?) ; then  a repetition  of  the  rule 
for  the  fire-sacriflce,  and,  finally,  the  statement  that  the  garden 
‘ is  dedicated  to  the  Decumanii  ’ (deities  of  the  sacred  tithes?).] 

It  ■would  he  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  details  of 
this  interesting  list ; but  it  Avill  be  seen  at  once 
that  there  could  hardly  be  a better  illu.stration  of 
the  half-animistic  stage  tvhich  Warde  I’owler  has 
traced  in  his  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman 
People  (London,  1911),  p.  117.  Side  by  side  with 
fairly  complete  persons,  such  as  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
and  Ceres,  we  have  a number  of  shadotvy  figures 
representing  different  natural  operations  of  im- 
portance to  the  -worshipper  in  an  agricultural 
community,  and  their  conne.xion  Avith  the  supreme 
creative  force  represented  by  Kerres  is  expressed 
with  curious  faithfulness  by  the  continual  repeti- 
tion of  the  epithet  ‘ Kerrean.’ 

This  toAvn,  Bovianum,  Avas  the  chief  centre  of 
the  Samnites ; but  no  Samnite  inscriptions  have 
survived  connected  Avitli  anj^  buildings.  An  in- 
teresting characteristic,  hoAvever,  of  a large  temple 
Avhich  has  been  laid  bare  upon  the  site  (modern 
Calcatello,  near  Pietrabbondante)  is  that  the  hill 
on  Avhich  it  stood  slopes  towards  the  E.  ; and,  in 
order  that  the  Avorshipper  might  not  have  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  E.  in  addressing  the  statue  of 
the  god,  this  Avas  placed  on  the  N.  side  wall  of  the 
Celia,  similar  arrangements  being  made  Avith  the 
altars  outside.  The  temple  piresumably  belonged 
to  Apollo.  One  other  deity  Avho  should  be  men- 
tioned Avas  called  in  Samnite  form  Anagtia,  better 
knoAA'n  under  her  Marso-Latin  title  of  Angitia  (see 
beloAV,  §4). 

(3)  The  Campanians. — The  inscriptions  of  the 
prosperous  toAvns  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
Avhich  Avere  overwhelmed  in  a.d.  79,  include  many 
Avhich  go  back  to  the  Oscan  period,  and  vouch  for 
the  Avorship  of  Apollo,  Flora,  Venus,  and  Hercules, 
under  their  Oscan  titles  of  Apellu,  Eluusa,  Her- 
entas,  and  Hercolus.  To  Hercolus,  for  instance, 
Avas  dedicated  a spacious  temple  on  the  coniines  of 
Nola  and  Abella,  Avhose  administration  formed  the 
subject  of  a solemn  treaty  betAveen  the  tAvo  com- 
munities (R.  S.  ConAA'ay,  Italie  Dialeets,  no.  95). 

On  the  leaden  curses,  of  Avhich  several  have  been 
preserved,  having  been  originally  put  into  tombs 
in  order  to  be  conducted  by  the  dead  man  (avIio 
had  no  connexion  with  the  curse)  to  another  Avorld, 
we  find  the  deity  Kerres  Avith  an  epithet  arentiJea 
(supposed  to  mean  ‘ avenging  ’) ; and  also  a euphem- 
istic description  of  some  punitive  deities  as  ‘ the 
best  of  maidens’  [valaimas  puhlum),  Avho  Avith 
Kerres  are  besought  to  punish  the  victim  of  the 
curse  by  depriving  him  of  all  capacity  to  under- 
take any  operation  of  life,  as  Avell  as  by  A'arious 
species  of  torture  (see  the  curse  of  Vibia  [Coinvay, 
no.  130]).  Kerres  apparently  has  a ‘ legion  ’ of 
other  spirits  under  her  command ; and  the  object 
of  the  curse  is  to  secure  some  concession,  Avhich,  if 
made,  Avill  free  the  victim  from  it. 

The  most  interesting  phenomenon,  hoAvever,  in 

I The  epithet  liganalcdikei  would  be  in  Latin  form  ♦ ligndco- 
dex,  and  may  conceivably  mean  ‘ that  indicates  the  proper  trees 
to  be  hewn.’ 


the  religious  documents  of  ancient  Campania  is  the 
unique  group  of  inscriptions  Avhich  scholars  have 
agreed  to  call  Jovilae  (Osc.  iovilus).  These  are 
coats  of  arms  (generally,  though  not  alwaj’s,  con- 
taining a ])air  of  emblems)  Avhich  apjicar  to  have 
been  dedicated  either  at  graves  or  in  some  tenqde 
or  sacred  grove,  thotigh  the  only  deity  clearly 
mentioned  is  ‘Jupiter  *Elagius’ — to  Avrite  his 
name  in  Latin  form  (the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  ejiithet  are  uncertain).  The  object  of  the 
erection  of  the  J ovila  Avas  to  secure  the  performance 
of  some  regular  sacrifice,  presumably  in  honour  of 
the  ancestors  or  tutelar  deities  of  the  families  con- 
cerned, at  regular  dates  in  the  year,  such  as  the 
Ides  of  March.  They  are  commonly  cut  from 
stone  ; but  the  later  specimens  Avere  more  cheaiJy 
made  of  terra-cotta,  and  a pair  of  these  may  Isj 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  They  have  been 
discovered  hitherto  only  at  Cajiua  and  Cuimc.  The 
inscrijitions  regularly  mention  the  name  of  a gens, 
and  very  often  of  tAVO,  such  as  the  Tirentii  Magii. 
Fuller  details,  Avith  the  scanty  record  of  the  nearc.st 
)>arallels  to  this  usage  knoAvn  elsewhere  in  ancient 
Italy,  such  a.s  the  Stulloruni  Ferim  at  Rome, 
and  the  crests  of  families  at  Ileraclea,  may  be 
found  in  Coinvay,  p.  101  fl.  The  fact  that  they 
appear  noAvhere  but  in  or  near  a city  so  long  under 
Etruscan  influence  raises  the  question  how  far  Ave 
have  here  a genuine  Italic  usage  ; but  the  evidence, 
on  the  Avliole,  points  to  its  having  been  natural  to 
Italian  soil. 

(4)  North  Oscan  tribes  of  the  Airucsi.  — The 
Pmlignian  town  of  Corlinium,  though  far  from 
completely  excavated,  has  yielded  some  interest- 
ing records  of  the  local  institutions.  It  is  clear 
that  the  local  dialect  remained  in  full  use  in  these 
mountain  valleys  until  the  time  of  Cicero.  We 
have  several  epitaphs  in  honour  of  persons  bearing 
the  epithet  Kerria,  i.e.  ‘ (priestess)  of  Kerres’ ; and 
one  longer  and  interesting  inscription  describes  a 
lady  connected  Avith  tAvo  noble  gentes  as  ‘ shep- 
herdess of  the  sacred  flock  ’ and  ‘ priestess  of  tAvo 
(masculine)  gods  of  agriculture,’  the  Cerfi  semones 
— to  Latinize  their  names ; she  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  ‘ by  command  of  Urania’  (commonly  inter- 
preted as  Venus ; but  quite  possibly  denoting 
either  Demeter  or  Juno),  and  the  contents  of  the 
inscription  shoAv  that  she  had  been  married.  The 
goddesses  MinerA’a  and  Angitia  and  the  ‘ children 
of  JoA’e,’  presumably  Castor  and  Pollux,  Avere  also 
worshipped  in  this  district. 

One  other  characteristic  of  these  tribes  is  the 
comparative  frequency  of  dedications  to  geograph- 
ical deities,  such  as  the  River  Avernus,  Lake 
Fucinus,  and  Pater  Albensis,  probably  a deity 
connected  with  the  same  lake  near  Avhose  shores 
stood  the  toAvn  of  Alba  Fucens. 

A goddess  Vestina  Erinia  is  coupled  Avitb  Erinus 
or  Ero  Pater  on  one  inscription  of  the  Marsi ; and, 
as  Vestina  is  commonly  identified  AAdtli  Vesta,  her 
appearing  here  as  one  of  a di\’ine  couple  is  note- 
Avortliy.  The  goddesses  of  good  health  and  auc- 
tory  (Valetudo,  Victoria)  shoAV  the  same  abstract 
character  that  is  familiar  in  many  Roman  deities ; 
but  their  inscriptions  are  hardly  earlier  than  150 
B.C. 

A famous  temple  and  grove  belonging  to  the  god- 
dess Angitia  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Fucinus, 
and  she  Avas  Avidely  Avorshipped  in  this  mountain 
region  as  the  goddess  of  healing,  Avith  skill  to  cure 
by  charms  and  herbs  the  bites  of  the  serpents 
Avhich  abound  in  its  limestone  rocks.  The  name 
is  commonly  connected  AAith  the  Latin  angitis, 
‘ snake  ’ ; the  derivation  is  doubtful,  though  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knoAvledge  not  altogether  im- 
possible. In  one  inscription  the  name  appears  in 
the  plural,  so  that  there  Avere  apparently  sister 
deities.  The  Marsian  district  Avas  famous  for 
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witclies  in  classical  times,  and  i.s  still  counted  the 
home  of  witchcraft  in  Modern  Italy  (A.  de  Nino, 
Usi  e cosiund  ahruzzesi,  Florence,  1891,  passim, 
esp.  vol.  vi.). 

(5)  The  Sabines. — To  discuss  the  religion  of  the 
Sabines  would  he  to  examine  the  most  lofty  and 
austere  eleinencs  of  the  religion  of  the  primitive 
Patricians  at  Kome,  a system  whose  foundation 
tradition  ascribed  to  the  Sabine  king  Numa.  The 
Roman  writers  (like  Hoi'ace,  Odes,  III.  vi.  38) 
habitually  associate  with  the  Sabine  element  in 
the  Roman  stock  the  ideals  of  a simple  if  some- 
what stern  rustic  life — piety,  valour,  industry  in 
both  sexes,  in  agriculture  among  the  men,  in 
housewifery  and  spinning  among  the  women,  and 
domestic  purity ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  difference  in  feeling  between  the  two  orders 
at  Rome  was  largely  due  to  this  more  northern 
strain  of  ethics  in  tlie  Sabine  stock.  The  patria 
potestas,  with  the  marked  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  the  religious  form  of  marriage  known  as 
confarreatio,  were  associated  with  the  Patrician 
religion,  whereas  among  the  people  of  the  plain  of 
Latium  akin  to  the  Volscians  there  are  many  traces 
of  kinship  being  counted  only  through  the  mother 
{e.g.  Vergil,  Ain.  xi.  340f.);  and  the  other  less 
sacred  types  of  marriage,  which  have  been  plausibly 
ascribed  to  a non-Patrician  origin,  were  based 
either  on  the  primitive  custom  of  purchase  or  on 
usus,  i.e.  on  the  mere  fact  of  joint  life.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  indicate  this  important  distinction, 
and  the  sources  in  which  further  account  of  the 
evidence  can  be  found. 

The  artt.  ‘ Home  ’ (sect,  on  ‘Ancient  History’),  ‘Saliini,’  and 
‘Volsoi’  in  give  the  consideralde  linguistic  evidence. 

W.  Ridgeway’s  ‘Who  were  the  Homans?’  (I’roc.  of  the  llrit. 
Acad.,  vol.  iii.  [1907]),  coilecls  the  arcliajologioal  data,  wliich 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  important  criticism  of  Warde 
Fowler  in  his  Heligious  Experience  (ch.  v.  ; and  esp.  ]ip.  112, 
140),  though  his  general  standpoint  (see  p.  ‘243)  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  Ridgeway’s.  The  traces  of  descent  through  the 
female  line  in  the  Homan  legends  of  the  kings  are  collected  by 
J.  G.  Frazer  (Lectures  on  the  Earlp  Ilistorn  of  the  Kingship, 
London,  1906,  lent.  viii.).  Julius  Binder  (Die  I'lehs,  Leii)zig, 
1909)  also  maintains  Sehwegler's  view  of  a racial  distinction 
between  the  orders. 

Beyond  this  there  is  little  to  say  of  Sabine  re- 
ligious cults,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  practi- 
cally amalgamated  with  the  Romans  at  so  early 
a period ; the  legends  ascribe  the  fusion  to  the 
8th  cent.  B.c.  There  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
however,  a certain  number  of  divine  names  and 
religious  terms  from  the  Sabine  district,  mainly 
by  the  Augustan  scholar,  Varro,  who  was  himself 
a Sabine.  These  will  be  found  enumerated  in  Con- 
way, pp.  353-358. 

To  the  Sabines  arc  specifically  assigned  by  Latin 
authorities  the  deities  Juno,  Quirinus,  Mainers 
(Mars),  Minerva,  Vacuna,  and  other  more  shadowy 
figures,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned  the  pic- 
turesque name  of  Feronia,  tlic  goddess  of  wild 
creatures,  who  had  also  a great  temple  in  Faliscan 
territory,^  despoiled  by  Hannibal  in  215  B.c. 

The  FalLscans,  who  were  a half-Etruscanized 
Sabine  community,  especially  worshipped  the  god- 
desses Juno  and  Minerva,^  and  to  the  Faliscans 
is  attributed  also  the  curious  institution  of  iire- 
leaping  priests  (Hirpi).^ 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  oak-tree  and  its  connexion  in  many  jilaces 
with  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  The  evidence  for 
tliis  is  collected  by  A.  B.  Cook  (Clll  xviii.  [1904] 
36011’.);  and  of  this  wide  use  has  been  made  by 
J.  G.  Frazer  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Early  llistorii 
of  the  King.ship  (especially  in  lect.  vii.).  But  tlie 
criticism  of  Warde  Fowler  {Heligious  Experience, 
p.  143)  is  important. 

1 See  Conway,  pp.  353-368  ; and,  e.(].,  Vnri'O,  do  Ling.  Lat.  v. 
73  f.  ; Macrobius,  i.  ix.  10;  Livy,  xxvi.  xi.  Sf. 

2 See  Conway,  p.  370  H.,  and  tiio  authorities  there  cited. 

3 See  Varro,  ((uoted  by  Servius  on  ..liji.  xi.  787  and  786  ; also 
Pliny,  VII.  u.  19. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  oak  had  raanj  religious 
tions  in  central  Ancient  Italy  ; but  the  fird  [loint  to  d-  ‘-nDine 
is  whether  this  belief  belonged  to  the  Sabine  (Patrician]  or  the 
Volscian  (Latian  or  Plebeian)  stock,  or  to  both.  This  question 
is  ignored  by  Frazer,  who  attributes  it  equally  to  the  L.'ttian 
centre  of  Aricia  and  to  the  Sabine  Patricians.  In  one  intere.-t- 
ing  passage  which  Cook  cites  (Livy,  iii.  25),  on  Mount  .Mgidus, 
on  the  confines  of  Volscian,  Aequian,  and  Latian  territory,  then 
was  a sacred  oak  by  which  oaths  of  great  importance  had  to  Ije 
taken,  but  which,  it  is  clear  from  the  story,  was  regarded  with 
more  reverence  by  the  Roman  than  hy  the  Aequian  commander. 
The  Aequians,  it  should  be  noted,  belonged  to  the  Volscian 
side  of  the  tribal  division.  But  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
passage  that  the  oak  was  connected  with  any  one  particular 
god,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  light  of  lingmisUc  evidence 
which  has  accumulated  since  Cook's  paper  (see  Kidgew ..;  , ‘ Who 
were  the  Homans?’  p.  43)  that,  if  Cures  and  Quirinu=  an-  con- 
nected with  the  word  meaning  ’oak’(Lat.  qti.r:  ! ),  names 
are  more  probably  Latin  rather  than  .'iabine  in  origin.  On 
(Quirinus  see,  further,  Wissowa,  in  Hoschcr. 

(6)  Ancient  Latium. — To  atceiiiiit  to  .separate  the 
religion  of  the  1‘lebeian  or  Latian  ]iart  or  imrl-  of 
the  Roman  stock  is  imiioi-^sible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  The  evidence  for  tlicir  di.-tiuction 
from  the  Sabines  has  been  alreadj’ cited  ; but  men- 
tion should  be  made  here  of  the  famoti?.  cult  of  the 
Lake  of  Nemi  near  Aricia,  whicli  was  an  ancient 
centre  of  worsliip  in  Latium,  and  which  in  hi.-'tori- 
cal  times  was  connected  with  Diana.  Beside.--  tlie 
Vestal  Virgins  by  whom  the  worship  was  jiropcrly 
conducted,  tliere  was  a curious  and  very  ancient 
penson  called  Rex  Nemorensis,  who  is  de.scribed 
by  iStrabo  (V.  iii.  12 ; see  also  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  271). 

‘ lie  was  a runaway  slave,  who  succeeded  to  olBi  ,■  by  slaying 
his  predecessor,  and  he  held  it  only  so  long  as  he  could  make 
good  his  title  in  single  comb.at  against  all  assailants.  Any 
fugitive  slave  who  contrived  to  break  a branch  from  a certain 
tree  in  the  grove  had  the  right  to  light  the  jirii  st,  and  if  he 
killed  him  he  reigned  in  his  stead’  (J.  G.  Frazer,  ■ p.  rit.  p.  16). 

Tlicre  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  Ihi.s  is  a sur- 
vival of  a very  luimitive  belief  belonging  to,  or  at 
least  at  homo  in,  the  Latian  stock,  ami  Frazer’s 
collection  of  the  evidence  of  the  Uoman  and  Greek 
elements  which  ciiiue  in  the  end  to  be  attached 
to  the  cult  is  of  fascinating  interest,  although  the 
political  deductions  which  he  would  attach  to  his 
collection  still  need  confirmation. 

(7)  The  Volscian  district. — In  an  inscrijitiou 
(Conway,  no.  252)  from  the  Volscian  town  of  Veli- 
tr;e  (the  birtlqilace  of  Augustus),  ilating  from 
about  300  B.C.,  whose  language  shows  remarkable 
affinities  to  the  Umbrian  of  Iguvium,  we  have 
directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
any  profiination  of  the  temiile  of  a deity  called 
Declunus  or  Decluna  ; among  them  it  is  notable 
that,  in  order  to  repair  any  injury,  the  use  of  iron  is 
specifically  permitted,  showing  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  that  metal  would  be  tabu,  as  to  the  Flamen 
of  Jupiter  at  Rome. 

(8)  The  Umbrians. — The  most  famous  monument 
of  ancient  Italian  religion  outside  Rome  is  the 
Iguvine  Tables  (sometimes  erroneously  called 
Eugubine),  which  were  found  in  the  town  of 
Gubbio  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
its  Town  Hall.  They  are  seven  tables  of  bronze  of 
varying  sizes ; all  but  two  are  engraved  on  both 
sides.  They  arc  all  written  in  what  is  generally 
called  the  Umbrian  dialect,  though  in  different 
periods  of  the  language.  In  the  earlier  Tables,  i-\', 
the  Umbrian  alphabet,  which  is  a variety  of  the 
Etruscan,  is  used.  The  two  later  Tables,  vi  and 
vii,  with  the  last  paragraph  of  Table  v,  are  written 
in  the  Latin  aliduibet  of  about  UK)  B.C.  All  but 
Tables  iii  and  iv  can  now  be  interiueted  with 
approximate  eomjileteness,  and  even  of  iii  and  iv 
the  general  sense  is  tolerably  clear.  The  'Fables 
contain  the  liturgy  of  a s.aered  brotherhood,  the 
fratcer  a tiiedinr,  who  in  J iatin  shape  would  be  called 
the  Fratres  Aticdii,  toget  her  with  some  administra- 
tive resolutions  of  the  same  body.  Tables  vi  and 
vii  contain  a later  and  greatly  expanded  version  of 
the  liturgical  directions  containeil  in  'Fable  i,  both 
alike  regulating  the  solemn  lustration  of  the  town 
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of  Iguviuiii  and  an  assembly  of  the  people  closely 
connected  with  the  lustrum.  The  curse  which  they 
pronounce  on  the  enemies  of  Iguvium  denounces 
the  Etruscans  but  not  the  Gauls,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  first  composed  well  before  400  B.C., 
when  the  Gauls  appear  in  North  Italy  south  of  the 
Apennines  in  great  numbers. 

The  chief  item  in  the  expansion  is  that  the 
prayers  which  are  to  be  recited  by  the  priests, 
although  it  is  directed  that  they  are  to  be  recited 
in  a whisper  \taqez,  i.e.  tacitus\  are  now  written  out 
in  full  (see  below). 

Table  ii,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
been  engraved  at  the  earliest  date,  contains  re- 
gulations for  a sacrifice,  including  the  lustrum, 
which  is  absent  from  the  later  liturgy ; for  an 
optional  sacrifice  to  some  infernal  deity  Icnown  as 
Hontus  Jovius  (or  Honta  Jovia) ; and  also  for  the 
sacrificial  proceedings  at  a six-monthly  assembly 
of  deputies  {decuricc)  from  ten  towns  or  clans,  the 
deity  worshipped  in  this  case  being  none  but 
Jupiter  the  Holy.  Tables  iii  and  iv,  which  (though 
the  existing  copy  seems  later  than  ii)  contain,  on 
the  whole,  the  oldest  matter  of  all  of  the  seven, 
give  directions  for  sacrifices  to  be  offered  in  a 
particular  month  to  a number  of  deities:  (1) 
Jupiter;  (2)  Pomonus,  with  a doubtful  epithet 
(Pupdike  [dative]  = *Pubidicus  [‘the  decider,  or 
creator,  of  sex  ’]?),  and  (3)  Vesuna,  who  is  associated 
with  Pomonus  probably  as  consort,  since  offerings 
of  a peculiarly  feminine  character  are  made  to  her. 
Three  other  deities  also  receive  honour : Tursa, 
who  seems  to  be  a goddess  of  terror  ; and  Purtupita 
and  Hula  (or  Purtupitus  and  Hulus),  who  are  dis- 
missed somewhat  briefly.  Tursa  occurs  in  one  of 
the  other  Tables  as  an  associate,  or  originally 
perhaps  merely  as  a potency,  of  the  masculine  deity 
vnown  as  Cernus  Martins.  Part  of  the  ritual  pre- 
scribed in  Table  iii  seems  to  have  been  the  carrying 
round  of  the  victim  in  some  sort  of  a cage,  though 
the  meaning  of  the  lines  (10-20)  is  by  no  means 
certain.  If  this  view  of  the  meaning  is  correct,  it 
gives  a welcome  ground  for  assuming  some  his- 
torical connexion  between  the  ritual  of  the  Tables 
and  the  remarkable  ceremony  still  luactised  in 
Gubbio  every  year  on  15th  May,  the  date  of  the 
Roman  Ambarvalia.  A full  description  of  this 
modern  and  ancient  rite  with  admirable  photo- 
graphs and  a discussion  of  its  connexion  with  the 
Tables  will  be  found  in  H.  M.  Bower,  The  Eleva- 
tion and  Procession  of  the  Ceri  at  Guhbio  ( =:  Publi- 
cation xxxix.  of  Polk-Lore  Society),  London,  1897. 

The  following  paragraph  (Tab.  Iguv.  vi.  b,  19-36), 
taken  from  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  at  the 
Vehian  Gates,  will  illustrate  the  style  of  the  liturgy. 
The  two  deities  invoked  are  (1)  Grabovis,  who  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Roman  Gradivus,  with 
an  epithet  Vofio,  which  probably  means  ‘ Hearer 
of  Vows  ’ ; and  (2)  Tefer  Jovius,  the  first  title  being 
presumably  connected  with  Gr.  Tt<ppa,  ‘ ashes,’  and 
Oscan  tefurum,  ‘burnt-sacrifice.’  [For  the  sake  of 
conciseness,  the  rendering  that  follows  is  given  in 
the  2nd  person  ; but  the  original  is  in  the  3rd.] 

‘Before  the  Vehian  Gate  sacrifice  three  bulls  with  white 
foreheads  to  Grabovis,  the  Hearer  of  Vows,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fisian  hilt  and  the  city  of  Iguvium.  Offer  the  inward  parts  (?) 
with  the  sacrificial  knife  [or  upon  the  sacrificial  dish] ; make 
offering  either  with  wine  or  vinegar;  offer  the  corn,  pray 
silently.  Sprinkle  the  flat  cake  with  salt,  offer  it  with  the 
round  cake ; then  make  announcement  of  the  auguries  as  before 
the  Trebulan  Gate. 

After  passing  the  Vehian  Gate,  offer  three  lambs  (?)  to  Tefer, 
Son  (?)  of  Jove,  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of 
Iguvium.  Hake  the  offering  seated,  offer  the  meat  [?  or  bury 
the  remains] ; offer  the  corn  ; offer  the  vinegar  ; pray  silently. 
Over  the  severed  portions  present  the  sacred  cakes  of  two 
shapes,  then  announce  the  auguries  as  at  the  Trebulan  Gate. 
When  you  have  made  oblation  of  the  lambs  (?),  then  do  you,  the 
same  priest,  offer,  at  the  right  toot,  libation  and  the  image  of  a 
pig.  Make  a hollow  for  the  sacred  basin ; hold  it  in  the  left 
hand  until  you  have  completed  the  libation.  Set  the  sacred 
basin  in  its  place  and  at  the  left  foot  offer  the  blood  [or  (?)  the 


final  oblation].  Then  pray  thus  over  the  libation:  “Thus  I 
invoke  thee,  Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill  and 
the  city  of  Iguvium  for  the  folk  (?  or  name]  of  each  ; foster  and 
be  kind  to  the  hill  and  to  the  city,  to  the  folk  f?]  of  each.  I 
beseech  thee,  holy  one,  trusting  in  thy  holiness ; I beseech  thee, 
Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  b^'  this  thine  own  sacred  purifying  image  of 
a pig,  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill,  the  city  of  Iguvium,  and  the 
folk  of  each.  O Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  by  the  might  of  this  offer- 
ing, whatever  fire  has  broken  out  [?]  in  the  Fisian  hill,  whatever 
solemn  rites  have  been  neglected  in  the  city  of  Iguvium,  count 
it  as  not  having  happened.  0 Tefer,  Soii  of  Lve,  whatever 
part  of  thy  sacrifice  has  been  forgotten,  let  slip,  spoilt,  stolen, 
or  lost,  whatsoever  defect  there  be  in  thy  sacrifice,  seen  or  un- 
seen, O Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  in  so  far  as  it  be  lawful,  let  it  be 
made  pure  by  this  sacred  purifying  image  of  a pig.  O Tefer, 
Son  of  Jove,  make  pure  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of  Iguvium. 
0 Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  make  pure  the  folk,  the  nobles,  the  sacred 
rites,  the  persons  of  men  and  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Fisian 
hill  and  the  city  of  Iguvium  ; make  them  pure,  foster  and  be 
kind  with  thy  peace  towards  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of 
Iguvium,  and  to  the  folk  of  each.  O Tefer,  Son  of  Jove,  keep 
safe  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of  Iguvium.  O Tefer,  Son  of 
Jove,  keep  safe  the  folk,  the  nobles,  the  sacred  rites,  the  persons 
of  men  and  cattle  and  the  fruit  of  the  Fisian  hill  and  the  city  of 
Iguvium.  Keep  them  safe,  foster  and  be  kind  with  thy  p^ce 
toward  them.  O Tefer,  Sou  of  Jove,  thee  with  this  thine  own 
sacred  purifying  image  of  a pig  on  behalf  of  the  Fisian  hill  and 
the  city  of  Iguvium,  for  the  folk  of  each,  O Son  of  Jove,  I 
beseech  thee.”  In  the  middle  of  the  praj  er,  dance.' 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  here  that  Frazer  (op.  oil.  p. 
275)  accepts  without  criticism  a tradition  recorded  in  a frag- 
ment of  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Stobaus,  Florileg.  x.  70  = Fllti 
iii.  457)  to  the  effect  that  among  the  Umbrians,  whoever  may 
be  meant  by  that  description,  the  ordeal  by  personal  combat 
was  regular.  In  view  of  (1)  the  looseness  with  which  the  name 
Umbrians  is  used  by  many  Greek  writers  (see  Conway,  op.  ciL 
p.  395),  (2)  the  nearness  of  the  Umbrians  in  North  Italy  to  other 
nationalities,  such  as  the  Celts,  and  (3)  the  complete  absence  of 
any  other  evidence  of  such  a practice  among  the  Umbrians  of 
It£dy  proper,  the  statement  cannot  be  accept^  without  reserve. 

(9)  The  Veneti. — Of  tlie  religion  of  the  Veneti,  a 
people  speaking  an  Indo-European  tongue  which 
may  he  described  as  midway  between  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  inhabiting  the  lower  plain  of  the  Po  be- 
fore and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  we  learn 
most  from  the  inscriptions,  both  Venetic  and  Latin, 
of  the  district.  From  the  Latin  inscriptions  con- 
tained in  CIL,  vol.  V. , tve  find  a god  named  Belenus, 
occasionally  identified  with  Apollo  (e.g.,  741).  Un- 
der the  Empire  he  is  often  called  Augustus  (e.g., 
2143  and  2144).  He  was  extensively  •worshipped 
in  the  district,  and,  according  to  Tertullian  (Apol. 
24),  he  was  of  Norican  origin  (cf.  G.  Wissowa,  Rcl. 
und  Kultus  der  Romer^,  p.  297).  Another  deity 
who  should  be  mentioned  is  Bergimus,  whose  name 
must  be  connected  Avith  the  modern  town  of  Ber- 
gamo [e.g.,  CIL  4200). 

We  find  here  also  the  same  instinct  as  farther 
south,  of  Avorshipping  geographical  entities : an 
altar  to  Lacus  Benacus  [Lago  di  Garda]  (3998) ; 
and  to  the  Nymphoe  Augusti  et  Genius pagi  (3915). 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  mainlj'  to  the 
Latin  period,  i.e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
Colony  in  Aquileia  in  184  b.C. 

The  most  picturesque  figure  among  the  Venetic 
deities  of  Avhom  Ave  have  knoAvledge  is  the  goddess 
known  as  Rehtia,  to  Avhom  belonged  Avhat  must 
have  been  a popular  temple  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Ateste,  the  modern  Este,  Avhere  an  admirable 
Museum  contains  the  recently  excavated  traces  of 
her  cult  (some  account  of  these  Avas  given  by  the 
present  Avriter  to  the  British  Academy,  and  reported 
in  the  Times  of  25th  July  1908).  The  name  means 
‘ goddess  of  straightness  or  rectitude  ’ ; but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  enjoyed  the  attributes 
of  a goddess  of  fortune,  like  the  Tuscan  Nortia. 
Among  the  most  numerous  votive  objects  in  her 
temple  are  a number  of  long  bronze  nails  of  square 
sliape,  Avith  inscriptions  minutely  incised  along  the 
sides.  Attached  to  the  head  of  some  of  the  nails 
are  small  objects  Avhich  are  best  explained  as  re- 
presenting the  Avedges  of  necessity  [claui  trahales), 
Avhich  Horace  described  as  borne  by  the  goddess  of 
Fortune  ( I.  xxxv.  17).  The  inscriptions  are 
all  of  the  common  votive  type,  and  all  in  the 
Venetic  language,  save  that  the  specimens  in  Avhich 
the  Avorkmanship  of  the  nail  is  degraded  shoAV  also 
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a mere  make-believe  inscription — a string  of  zig-zag 
lines  and  crosses,  with  an  occasional  letter  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  formula.  Two  other  types  of 
votive  offering  are  common:  (1)  bronze  images  of 
race-horses,  of  which  little  is  left  except  the  heels 
of  their  hind  feet  embedded  in  the  pedestal  that 
bears  the  inscription,  and  (2)  bronze  alphabetic 
tablets,  which,  no  doubt,  served  the  same  magical 
purposes  as  similar  inscriptions  found  elsewhere  in 
Greece  and  Italy  (see  Etruscan  Religion,  § 28). 

There  is  at  present  no  complete  edition  of  the 
remains  of  these  people,  though  Carl  Pauli  in  Die 
Veneter  (Leipzig,  1894)  gave  the  best  account  then 
possible  of  the  inscriptions  so  far  discovered.  The 
present  writer  hopes  to  publish  ere  long  a more 
complete  collection. 

Literatdre. — W.  Warde  Fowler,  Religimis  Experience  of 
the  Roman  People^  London,  1911 ; T.  Mommsen,  Die  unter- 
italischen Dialekte^  Leipzig*,  1850;  C.  Pauli,  Die Feneicr, do. 1894 ; 
G.  Wissowa,  Reliaion  und  Kultus  der  Romer^y  Munich,  1912  ; 
R.  S.  Conway,  The  Italic  Dialects^  Cambridge,  1897 ; F. 
Biicheler,  Oslcische  Bleitafel^  Frankfort,  1878,  and  UmhHca, 
Bonn,  1883;  H.  M.  Bower,  Elevation  and  Procesaion  of  the 
Ceri^  London,  1897 ; J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Early  Uiztory  of  the  King^ 
shipy  do.  1906,  and  the  sections  relating  to  Italy  in  G-Z?^,  where 
the  evidence  of  ancient  Italic  usage  needs  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  assumptions  and  interpretations  with  which 
the  author  combines  them.  li.  S.  CONWAY. 

ITIHASA.  — The  word  itihasa,  formed  from 
iti  ha  dsa,  ‘so  in  truth  it  was,’  signifies  etymo- 
logically a piirdvi'tta  (cf.  Amara-koia,  I.  vi.  4), 
an  event  of  the  past.  In  the  later  Skr.  literature 
it  simply  means  ‘myth,’  ‘legend,’  ‘story,’  and 
is  frequently  used  in  conjunction  with,  and  as  a 
synonym  of,  such  common  equivalents  for  ‘ story  ’ 
as  dkhydna,  dkhydyikd,  kathd,  etc.*  But,  if  wo 
may  accept  a fuller  definition,  viz.  ‘ an  event  of 
olden  time,  conjoined  with  a tale  and  provided 
with  a demonstration  of  duty,  profit,  love,  and 
final  emancipation  [the  four  objects  of  human 
existence]  is  termed  itihasa,”^  the  itihasa  bore 
under  its  narrative  guise  a didactic  sense,  and  Skr. 
literature  affords  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  this  was  really  the  case.  According  to 
Aiv.  Gp.  S.  (IV.  vi.  6),  when  a person  dies,  the 
friends  should  sit  together,  reciting  the  histories 
of  famous  men,  while  the  salutary  itihdsas  anil 
furdnas  are  recited  to  them.®  Kautilya  regards 
the  hearing  of  itihdsas  as  part  of  the  daily  task  by 
means  of  which  the  prince  should  perfect  his  edu- 
cation (A  rf/iai.  i.  5 [10.  14  f.]),  while  itivrtta  and 
purdna  (which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  elements  of 
the  itihdsa]  are  recommended  to  the  minister  as 
the  means  whereby  he  may  bring  back  the  mis- 
guided king  into  the  right  way  {ArthaL  v.  6 
[255.  1]).^ 

The  Mahahharata  is  described  as  an  itihdsa 
mahdpunyah  (‘an  itihdsa  of  great  merit’ ; e.g.,  in 
Mahdbh.  I.  Ixii.  16  [2298]),  and  reference  is  fre- 
quently made  to  Ms  puny dh  (‘ meritorious 

tales  ’).  In  the  numerous  itihdsas  which  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  usually  quotes  with  the  formula  atrdpy 
uddharantimani  itihdsam  purdtanam  (‘right  here 
they  begin  this  ancient  itihdsa’-,  see  below),  the 
didactic  element  assumes  such  prominence  that 
the  historic.al  drapery  all  but  dis, appears.  Such 
passages  as  Mahdbh.  xii.  cccxli.  14  (13020) : ‘This 
doubt,  O sage,  is,  like  a dagger,  implanted  in  my 
heart ; tear  it  out  by  the  recital  of  itihdsas — that 
is  my  supreme  desire,’  may  also  be  recalled.® 

Kautilya,  in  the  first  of  the  two  passages  already 

' Of.  E.  Sieff,  Sagenstoffe  des  Bgveda,  Stuttgart,  1902,  i.  17  IT. 

-V.  S.  Apte,  Practical  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  Voowa, 
ISOO,  s.v.  ‘ Itihasa,’  but  without  giving  the  source  of  the  stanza. 

3 Gf.  K.  Qeldner,  Vedischc  Stvdien,  Stuttgart,  18S1-19U1,  i. 
290,  ii.  IBS,  note  1 ; also  the  parallel  passages  in  II.  Liidera, 
ZDMG  Iviii.  [1904]  707  ff. 

4 Cf.  H.  Jacobi,  ‘ Knltnr-,  Spraoh-  u.  Literarhistorisches  aus 
dera  Kantiliya’  in  SBA  IK,  1911,  p.  909. 

B Cf.  also  J.  Dahhnanti,  Das  Mahdhhdrata  als  Epos  n.  Rcclits- 
buck,  Berlin,  1895,  p.  282  f. 


cited  {ArthaS.  i.  5.  [10.  15]),  regards  itlbdsa  as  a 
collective  term  comprehending  the  six  groups, 
purdna,  itivptta,  dkhydyilcd,  ttddharana,  dharma- 
idstra,  and  arthaidstra — groups  regarding  whicli, 
it  is  true,  fresh  difficulties  arise,  in  so  far  as  we  do 
not  know  precisely  what  he  means  by  the  several 
categories. 

The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  Sauti’s 
question  to  the  Rsis  (Mahabh.  i.  i.  16) : ‘ What,  ye  twice-bom, 
shall  I tell  ? The  meritorious  tales  collected  in  the  Fhrapas, 
filled  with  precepts  of  duty  and  profit,  (or)  the  acts  {itirptta) 
of  princes  of  men  and  great-souled  seers?’ indicates  an  analo- 
gous conception  of  the  itihdsa,  as  it  refers  to  the  itiho  n,  the 
best  among  the  itihdsas,  i.e.  the  Hahubhdrata  (cf.,  e.g.,  i.  i.  19, 
49,  259,  ii.  36  [306],  iii.  85  [648],  l.x.  23  [2229],  I.\ii.  16  [229?],  xcv. 
88  [3840]),  which,  in  point  of  fact,  contains  all  the  component 
elements  of  the  itihasa  gpecifieii  by  Kautilya,  dharma-  and 
arthaiiislra  included. l To  the  category  of  the  purdna  may  be 
assigned  in  this  connexion— here  the  present  writer  agrees  with 
Jacobi  — the  legendary  (cf.  the  definition  in  itahdbh.  i.  v.  2 
[864]) ; to  that  of  the  itiaptta,  the  historical  (cf.  the  passage 
cited  above,  Mahdbh.  i.  i.  16);  to  that  of  the  dkhyi'y  'kd,  prose 
narratives  corresponding  to  the  later  dkhydyikl  .rnd  kathd-,’ 
and  to  that  of  the  uddharaga,  the  moral  instructions  (cf.  the 
pu-yydli  kathdh  [Mahdbh.  i.  i.  10]),  often  introduced  in  the 
Mahdhhdrata  the  verse  already  quoted,  ‘right  here  they 
begin,’  etc.  This  collective  sense  of  itihdsa  probably  also  ex- 
plains the  variety  of  designations  by  uhich  the  same  work  is 
known,  as  dkhydna,  updkhydna,  etc. 3 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the 
itihdsa  was  at  first  but  one  of  the  various  possible 
and  actually  occurring  forms  of  literary  composi- 
tion. The  Mahdbhdrata  itself  is  described  ns  the 
most  excellent  of  the  itihdsas  (I.  i.  266  [259],  etc.). 
Moreover,  there  are  positive  grounds  for  believing 
that  in  ancient  India  there  existed  a collection  of 
itihu.sas  under  the  title  of  Itihdsa,  or  Itihdsavcda. 

In  the  pdriplavam  dkhydnam,  a ten-days’ cycle  of  ritual  lie- 
longing  to  the  aScamedha  (g.v.),  and  repeated  throughoul  the 
entire  year  in  which  the  sacrificial  horse  was  permitted  to  roam 
at  large,!  every  day  a particular  class  of  beings,  together  with 
their  king,  was  scenically  presented,  and  instructed  by  a rei  ii.d 
performed  by  the  Aotf.®  On  the  1st  day  were  represcnteil  llanii 
Vaivasvata  as  the  king  and  human  beings  as  his  siibjeet.n,  and  a 
hymn  from  the  Rigveda  was  recited  ; on  the  2nd  day  there  were 
given,  in  the  respective  parts,  Yama  Vaivasvata,  the  pjlara^, 
and  a chapter  of  the  Vajurveda  ; on  the  3rd  day,  Varui.ia  Aditya, 
the  Gandharvas,  and  a parvan  of  the  Athari-dgah  ; on  the  4th 
day.  Soma  Vaispava,  the  Apsaras,  and  a parvan  of  the  .4  hgir- 
asah  ; on  the  6th  day,  Arbuda  Kadraveva,  the  serpents  (.sarjin), 
and' a parvan  of  the  Sarpavidyd  (or  Vifavidyd)-,  on  the  6th 
day,  Kubera  Vaiiravapa,  the  Rakjias,  and  a parvan  of  the 
Devajanacidyd  (or  Rak^ovidyd,  or  J'iidchaindyd)-,  on  the  7th 
day,  Asita  Dha,nva(na),  the  asuras,  and  a 7»dyd[or  astiravidyd); 
on  the  8th  day,  Jilatsya  Saihmada,  aquatic  beings,  and  an  itihd.sa 
of  the  Itihdsaveda  (cf.  Sankh.,  the  itihdsa  only  in  iSatap.  and 
Sdilkh. ; but  the  AJti.— with  the  same  characters— gives  a purdga 
of  the  Purdpavidyd,  assigning  the  itihdsa  to  the  following 
day) ; on  the  9th  day,  Tarkfya  Vaipa4yata,  tlie  birds,  and  a 
purd-ga  of  the  Purd-gaveda fci.  Sapkh.,  the  purdpa  only  in 
l^atap.  and  ^dhkh.  ; in  the  AJii.,  as  noted,  an  itihdsa);  on  the 
10th  day,  Dharma  Indra,  the  gods,  and  a decade  of  the 
Sdinaveaa. 

Here,  accordingly,  we  have  the  following  series : Rcah, 
Yajurhfi,  Atharvdjialf,  AiigirasaJ},  Sarpavidyd  (or  Yifaridyd), 
Devajanavidyd  (or  Raksovidyd,  or  Piidchavidyd),  Mdyd  (or 
Asuravidyd),  Itihasa,  Purdna  (or  these  two  in  reverse  order), 
and  Sdmdm.  Similar  lists  are  found  elsewhere  in  Vedio  texts  # 
—e.g.,  Satap.  xiv.  v.  4. 10  (i.e.  Bihaddraigyaka  Upanisad,  it.  iv. 
10  = IV.  1.  2),  XI.  V.  6 ; Taitt.  Ar.  ii.  9 ; ASv.  Gr.  S.  ill.  iii.  1 ; 
Atharvaveda,  xv.  vi.  St. 

In  these  ancient  lists  itihdsa  is  .always  fouiui 
side  by  side  with  purdna;  sometimes,  indeed,  the 
two  are  joined  together  to  form  a dvandva  (dual 
compound),  and  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the 
above  remarks,  to  doubt  their  close  relation  aiul 
affinity.  The  present  writer  has,  in  fact,  noted 
in  Vedic  texts  only  a single  occurrence  of  each 

1 Cf.  Jacobi,  op.  cit.,  p.  969. 

3 Stories  about  women,  perhaps  ; cf.  Sieg,  i.  32. 

3 Cf.  Sieg,  i.  ICf.,  22.  Many  of  these  terms  may,  of  course, 
mean  no  more  than  ‘story,’ and  this  may  be  the  case,  in  par- 
ticular, with  dkhydna  ; but  with  reference  to  the  Mahdbhdrata 
it  should  he  indicated  that  that  work  speaks  of  itself  (r.g..  i. 
ii.  383  [646]) also  as  arthaSdstra,  dharinamstra,  and  kdiiia.sdstra  ; 
ill  I.  Ixii.  10  (2298)  it  is  called  vtlamadt  }nirdgam  (‘last  or 
highest  purdya'). 

4 A.  Weber,  ‘Episches  im  vcdischcn  Ritual’  in  SR.i  IK,  1S91, 
p.  776. 

3 So  at  least  the  present  writer  interprets  the,  description 
given  in  Satap.  Rr.  xiii.  iv.  3.  2 IT.,  Sd.hkh.  6r.  S',  xvi.  ii.  ItV., 
and  ds‘i).  ^r.  S.  x.  vii.  1 It. 

set.  Sieg,  i.  21. 
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unaccompanied  by  the  other,  viz.  itihcisa  in  Satap. 

XI.  i.  6.  9,  and in  Atharvaveda,  XI.  vii.  24. 
It  is  also  of  imjjortance  to  note  the  po.sition  which 
the  two  terms  occupy  in  the  lists.  It  will  he  .seen 
that  in  many  case.s  they  come  immediately  after 
the  four  Vedas,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hy  no  means 
surprising  that  in  Chhund.  Up.  (Vii.  i.  2 and  4,  ii.  1, 
vii.  1)  the  Itihanupurdna  is  actually  spoken  of  as 
the  fifth  Veda  (ililidsapurdnali  paiidiamu  vcilundvi 
vcdah). 

To  these  indisputable  evidences  from  Vedic  texts, 
conclusively  attesting  the  existence  of  a eollection 
of  itiJidsas,  on purdnu.i,  entitled  Itihdsa  or  Purdna 
and  reckoned  among  the  Vedas,  there  has  recently 
been  added  a most  significant  datum  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Kautilya’s  Arthcddistra,  which  shows 
that  this  Itihdsavcda  was  still  extant  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.c.' 

The  relevant  passage  is  i.  3(7.  9 if.): 2 ‘The  tri.ad  Sama,  Rg, 
and  Yajur  Vedas,  the  Atharvaveda,  and  the  Itihasavcda  (arc) 
Vedas.’  In  this  conne.xion  we  may  call  attention  also  to  a pas- 
sage in  the  introduction  of  the  Mahahhasya,  viz.  i.  9.  21  ff. 
[ed.  F.  Kielhorn,  Bombay,  1892]:  ‘The  four  vedas  with  their 
ancillary  literature  and  esoterism[i.e.  the  f/>amsad«],  divided  in 
many  ways  . . . “ the  dialogue,”  “the  itihasa,”“  the  purana,” 
“the  healing  art,” — of  such  extent  is  the  scope  of  application  of 
word  (sound)’;  as  also  to  the  terms  aiUhfiBika  and  paurdnika 
applied  respectively  to  those  who  knew  or  studied  the  Itihdsa  or 
the  Purana.'^ 

Curiously  enough,  we  find  that  in  the  Itilmsa- 
purdna  par  excellence,  i.e.  the  Blahdhhdrata,  the 
title  of  the  ‘ fifth  Veda’  is  given  to  Akhydna,  while 
the  Mahdhhdrata  itself  becomes  the  representative 
of  this  fifth  Veda;^  efi,  e.g.,  ill.  Iviii.  9 (2247): 
‘all  four  vedas,  (and)  Akhydna  as  the  fifth,’  and 

XII.  cccxl.  21  (13027):  ‘the  Vedas  . . . the  Mahd- 
hhdrata  as  the  fifth.’  Nevertheless,  we  also  find 
in  the  Mahdbhdrata  numerous  references  to  Itihdsa 
and  Purdna  as  ancient  works  that  were  studied 
together  with  the  Vedas.® 

The  number  of  such  passages,  which,  of  course, 
are  far  from  having  all  the  same  historical  value — 
the  Mahdbhdrata  in  its  present  shape  having  been 
a growth  of  centuries — might  easily  be  increased  ; ® 
but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
ancient  Itihdsaveda  or  Itihdsapurdnaveda  has  left 
distinct  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  great  epic. 
The  Mahdbhdrata,  in  fact,  must  very  gradually 
have  come  to  take  the  place  of  that  ‘fifth  Veda,’ 
and  the  process  may  quite  readily  be  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Itihdsapurdna  literature 
was  to  a large  extent  incorporated  by  degrees  in 
the  epic.  The  source  of  these  stories  is  often  shown 
by  the  terms  itihdsa,  purdna,  itihdsapurdtana,  and 
the  like.'^ 

We  must  now  ask  what  connexion  exists  between 
the  extensive  Purdna  literature  still  extant  and 
the  ancient  Purdnaveda.  AVe  must  obviously 
assume  that  the  ancient  Purdna  was  the  precursor 
of  the  later  literary  group  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  that  much  of  its  subject-matter  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Purdnas  known  to  us.  The  latter 
assumption  will  be  especially  valid  in  the  case  of 
those  passages  in  which  the  Purdnas  agree  more  or 
less  verbally  with  one  another,  or  with  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata, and  probably  also  of  those  in  which  the 
laksanas  (characteristics)  belonghig,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  to  the  Purdna  find  expression 
in  the  extant  Purdnas.  This  occurs  very  sel- 

1 Cf.  Jacobi,  p.  954  If.,  and  ‘ liber  die  Echtheit  des  Kautiliya ’ 
inSBAIF,  1912,  p.  832ff. 

2 Ib.  p.  968. 

3 Vdrtt.  to  Paniui,  IV.  ii.  60 ; Mahdbhdsya,  ed.  Kielhorn,  ii. 
[1883]  284.  8 f . ; Sieg,  i.  30. 

4 Sieg,  i.  22. 

5 Cf.  Mahdhh.  i.  Ix.  3 (2210),  xii.  cox.  19  (7660),  coexxv.  24  f. 
(12210  f.),  ceexlii.  6 (13134),  xni.  xxii.  12  (1542),  xii.  ceexlii.  8f. 
(13136  f.),  I.  cix.  20(4355),  n.  v.  2(136).  Note  also  such  groups 
as  Mahdbh.  viii.  xxxiv.  44  ff.  (1490  ff.) : atharvdhgirasau,  fgvedah 
sdmavedas  cha,  piimnaih  clia,  itihdsayajuraedau. 

6 Sieg,  i.  22. 

" Sieg,  i.  24 ; M.  Winternitz,  Gesdi.  der  ind.  Litt.,  Leipzig, 
1908 ff.,  i.  442. 


dom,  however,  for  the  chief  characteristic  of  these 
Purdnas  is  their  sectarian  .sjiirit,  which  was  cer- 
tainly absent  from  the  ancient  Purdna.'^ 

The  jire.seiit  writer  Ls  of  opinion  that  remains  of 
the  ancient  Hilutsapurdna  can  be  trae<;<l  elsewhere 
in  iSkr.  literature.  Alateri.al.s  derived  from  that 
collection  must  be  recognized  above  all  in  the 
myths  and  legends  <jf  W\&  Brdhinunns.  especially  in 
.such  as  occur  in  the  A rthnvdda  (exp'anatory)  jiarts 
and  are  distinguished  by  form  and  mutter  alike 
from  the  general  context ; but  they  must  lie  re- 
cognized also  in  the  shorter  mythologico-liLstorical 
additions  of  the  lirdhmanas  designed  to  explain 
them.* 

From  Yaska’s  Niruktn  we  leam  that  there  was 
a Vedic  school  known  as  the  Aitiha.sikas — so  named 
because  its  members  made  u.se  of  ‘ the  Itihd.su  ' in 
expounding  the  mantras,^  and  to  certain  manirus 
(or  silktas)  Yaska  attaches  short  narrative  sujtide- 
ments.  which  he  designates  itihdsa  or  akhydna. 
Alike  in  their  subject-matter  and  in  the  formula; 
with  which  they  are  introduced,  these  remind  us 
of  the  additions  to  the  Brdhinunas  just  mentioned. 
Such  itihdsas  are  found,  further,  in  the  Brhad- 
dcuatd,  in  the  Annkrainani  to  the  Rigveda,  and  in 
t he  medifeval  commentaries — e.y.,thoseof  Devaraja, 
Ihirga,  Sadgurusisj-a,  and  especially  S;l\aua.'' 
Even  these  relatively  modern  texts  may  preserve, 
and,  as  the  present  writer  believes,  do  really  pre- 
serve, ancient  traditions,  for  it  wa-s  an  establLsIied 
[irinciple  in  the  exege.«is  of  the  mantras  that  the 
niddna  (primal  cause,  b.asis) — if  there  was  one — 
must  be  taught  first  in  order  to  bring  out  the  mean- 
ing, and  that  the  usual  verbal  explanation  could  be 
entered  upon  only  after  that  had  been  done.® 

It  is,  however,  quite  another  question  whether 
the  MTiters  of  the  Brdhmnnas  and  the  exegetes  of 
the  A^eda  made  a right  use  of  the  itihdsas,  and 
whether,  above  all,  they  applied  them  at  the  proper 
places,  in  the  exposition  of  mantras.  The  jiresent 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  can  be 
answered  onlj’  with  reference  to  each  individual 
case.  He  now  holds  the  view  that  the  ancient 
Itihdsapurdna  xvas  an  independent  collection  of 
legends  and  stories  not  specially  connected  with 
anj’  particular  A^eda.  Even  on  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  a general  correspondence  between  Itihdsa 
and  Veda  with  respect  to  mythological  views  and 
to  mythical  and  legendary  ideas,  the  sagas  of  the 
Itihdsapurdna  might  still  differ  very  essentially  in 
form  from  the  same  sagas  in  A’^edic  mantras,  and 
in  particular,  therefore,  from  those  in  the  Kigveda. 
In  such  cases  the  employment  of  an  itihdsa  in  the 
exposition  of  the  mantras  could  easOy  prove  a 
dangerous  procedure. 

We  may  here  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  two 
specially  prominent  cases.  The  story  of  Sunah4epa,<>  which 
the  hotf  had  to  relate  to  the  king  at  the  Rajasuya,  is  quite 
appropriately  introduced  into  the  Brdhmana  of  the  Rigveda, 
since  it  formed  the  arthavdda  tor  the  afljalisava  (rapid  prepara- 
tion of  Soma)  commonly  used  in  the  Rajasuya.l  But  the 
Brahmanyx  writer  certainly  erred  in  interweaving  this  saga  with 
all  the  songs  of  the  Rigveda  which  are  ascribed  to  ^unah^epa. 


1 Winternitz,  p.  443  f. ; Sieg,  i.  34.  2 Sieg,  i.  18  ff. 

3 Cf.  the  well-known  verse  in  Vdsis.  Dharm.  xxiii.  6,  Mahdbh. 
I.  i.  267  (260),  Vayu  Pur.  i.  181 : ‘ by  itihdsa  and  purdrui  one 
should  supplement  the  Veda ; the  Veda  feareth  a man  with 
scanty  [sacred]  learning,  lest  “this  may  injure  me”’ ; cf.  Sieg, 
i.  13  ff. 

4 Sieg,  i.  17  ff. 

5 Cf.  Durga  on  Nirukta,  i.  5 (ii.  58.  21  ff.) ; Sieg,  i.  36. 

6 SaunafBspam  dkhydnam ; nevertheless  a genuine  itihasa 
according  ’ to  Kautilya’s  definition ; cf . Ait.  Br.  vii.  13-18, 
&diikh.  Sr.  S.  xv.  17-27. 

1 At  the  royal  inaugural  sacrifice  the  original  victim  had  been 
a man,  who,  however,  was  released  from  the  stake  bj'  the  gods 
themselves;  and  the  consecration  was  thereafter  performed 
without  a victim  or  any  other  sacrifice,  i.e.  the  afijahsava  was 
resorted  to.  Cf.  Sieg,  i.  19,  note  2. , What  is  further  said  in 
the  saga  regarding  the  adoption  of  SunahSepa  by  Vi^vamitra 
(a  splendid  example  of  one  or  more  Itihdsasiiktas  with  connect- 
ing prose)  was  in  all  likelihood  designed  merely-  to  show  what 
became  of  the  liberated  victim. 
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since  the  story  of  l^unahiiepa’s  being  bound  to  and  delivered 
from  the  sacrificial  stake  is  only  very  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
Kigveda  (i.  xxiv.  12-13,  v.  ii.  7). 

Tlie  story  of  Pururavas  and  UrvaSii  is  quite  appropriately 
given  in  tlie  lirahmana  (cf.  Satup.  xr.  v.  1,  Kdllt.  i.  viii.  10, 
ilaitr.  I.  vi.  12)  as  the  arihaiuida  for  the  use  of  special  fire- 
sticks  in  the  Agnimanthana,^  but  the  legend  fits  here  oidy  it 
the  dialogue  between  the  lovers  has  a conciliatory  ending. 
According  to  the  version  of  the  story  in  the  Kigvedafx.  xcv.), 
the  dialogue  ended  tragically,  and  here  the  IlrOlmiarja  wriU-r 
took  the  proper  course  of  utilizing  the  lligveda  strophes  only 
so  far  as  they  fitted  in  with  his  ililidsa,  and  discarding  the 
rest.^ 

It  may  lie  ob.servetl,  finally,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  Vedic  sukla  and  the  ilihdsa  is  still  a 
subject  of  dispute  in  Vedic  philology.  E.  Windisch 
(Verhandl.  der  dreiunddreiasifisten  Philulof/enver- 
sammlung  in  Gera,  1870,  p.  23)  has  advanced  the 
conjecture  that  the  song  of  I’nruravas  and  TJrvasi 
(Rigv.  X.  xcx V. ) is  a fweni  detached  from  its  original 
narrative  context.  This  idea  was  further  develoneil 
by  H.  01denberg,‘‘  who  advocated  the  theory  that 
a number  of  lligveda  hymns  actually  po.stnlated  a 
prose  narrative  as  the  connecting  medium  of  the 
metrical  parts,  and  that  such  must  be  recognized 
as  a popfilar  tyiie  of  story  in  ancient  India — the 
type  in  which  verses  were  set  in  a prose  framework 
in  favourite  pa.ssages  of  a work,  and  esj)ecially  in 
passages  containing  speeches  and  the  rejoinders  to 
them.  For  the  systematic  transmission  of  such  a 
narrative — Oldenlierg  calls  it  dkhyuna,  on  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  ^aunaMepam  ukhydnam — it  snliiccd, 
he  liolds,  to  teach  and  learn  the  verse  parts  only, 
while  the  prose  matrix,  the  language  of  whidi  had 
never  been  fixed,  suffered  numberless  changes  at 
the  hands  of  succe.ssive  generations  of  narrators, 
or  else  was  lost  altogether.®  In  particnl.ar,  tlie 
prose  context  which  later  tradition  sujiplies  for  the 
dkhydna  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  is,  according  to 
Oldenberg,  mere  drivel — not  genuine  tradition  at 
all,  but  at  most  worthless  5"»n,«i-tradition.  Olden- 
berg’s  theory  of  the  dkhydna  has  long  enjoyed  an 
all  but  universal  acceptance.  I’ischel,  Gehlner,  and 
the  present  writer  have  all  exjiressed  their  agree- 
ment with  it,  except  that,  in  contrast  to  Oldenlierg, 
they  have  strongly  insisted  njioii  the  value  of  the 
Indian  itihdsa  tradition  for  the  Rigveda. 

On  the  other  hand,  S.  L6vi“  asserts  that  the 
majority  of  the  dialogue  hymns  in  the  Rigveda  are 
so  lucid  in  their  verse  that  they  cannot  have 
required  a story  to  link  the  single  strophes  together  ; 
the  mere  reading  of  them  calls  uji  some  sort  of 
dramatic  scene.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Max  Midler 
had  thought  of  a dramatic  action  in  connexion 
with  Rigv.  i.  165.'^ 

Independently  of  both,  J.  Ilertel  ® has  rejected 


the  dkhydna  theory ; he  reganls  all  the  sfi/„id>h 
hymns  of  the  Rigveda  asdramatic  rcspijn.«ive  song-, 
which  were  jierfornied  occasionally  at  icrilicia' 
festivals,  and  he  conjectures  that  we  have  in  iln  • 
the  germs  of  the  Indian  drama.  L.  von  'h  lir>.  oi  r - 
takes  the  further  step  of  explaining  all  (here 
hymns  as  ritual  dramas. 

Winternitz®  ad<q)t-  a middle  course  between  the 
two  view.s,  advocating  the  theory  that  the  dialogue 
.songs  of  the  Rigveda  are  not  all  to  l>e  exiplained  in 
the  same  way.  Some  of  them,  he  hold.-,  are  ballad-s, 
in  which  everything  i.s  told  in  versified  si>eechess, 
ami  for  which  a prose  introduction  wa,-  nici  --siiy 
only  in  certain  cases  ; some  are  ixietical  fragment  - 
of  narrative  composed  partlj'  of  verse  and  partly 
of  a prose  element  that  has  not  survived  ; while 
others  are  to  be  regarded  as  siroiihet  belonging  l<i 
ritual  dramas. ■* 

A.  15.  Keith  argues  that  it  i.-  impossible  to  obtain 
really  cogent  evidence  for  either  of  the  tln-iries.' 
He  says  that  in  the  ancient  Vedic  liter.ature  there 
i.s  no  trace  whatever  of  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
lu'ose-poetic  dkhydna  as  Oldenberg’s  theory  re- 
quires," but  there  is  likewise  no  trace  of  a know- 
ledge of  dramatic  responsive  songs  at  sacrilicial 
feasts,  or  of  ritual  dramas,  though,  were  the 
hyjiotheses  of  Ilertel  and  von  Schroeder  sound, 
both  types  would  certainly  occur  in  the  ritual  texts 
of  the  Vedas.  Keith’s  conclusion,  accordingly,  is 
that  no  exjilanation  yielding  a .solution  in  all 
respects  satisfactory  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  last  word  on  the  subject,  so  far,  has  been 
si)oken  hy  K.  F.  Gehlner,’  who,  thus  coming  near 
to  llertel’s  views,  has  tried  to  solve  the  jirnblcni 
by  regarding  the  hymns  in  question  as  ballads  in 
the  wider  .sense  in  which  Goethe  has  diliued  the 
halhul.  These  balhuls  require  no  connecting  iirosc, 
but  exjilain  themselves,  as  the  subject  u.sed  by  the 
poet  is  not  a free  invention,  but  is  taken  from  .some 
well-known  myth.  tJcldner’s  hyiiothesis  is  most 
attractive,  as  it  allows  the  exiilamition  of  the 
hymns  without  calling  for  connecting  jirose 
that,  in  fact,  does  not  exist.  Little,  however, 
is  changed  by  it  as  regards  the  chief  interesting 
point  in  this  connexion.  For  these  ballads,  like  a 
great  number  of  the  Rigvedic  mantras,  are  to  be 
understood  only  by  one  who  knows  the  old  myths, 
i.e.  the  old  itihdsas,  from  which  their  theme  is 
taken. 

laTRRATCRE. — Tins  has  been  siitficientl.v  indicated  in  the 
course  of  tlie  article.  L.  SlF.G. 

I-TSING.— See  under  Yuan  Cuwang. 
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JACOBITES.— See  Nkstoeians. 

JAGANNATH,  vulg.  JUGGERNAUT  (II. 
Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Hulison-Johsnn",  40011'.  ; 
Skr.  Jngnnndtha,  ‘lord  of  the  world,’  an  epithet  of 

I Of.  Geklner,  Ve-duche  Studinn,  i.  24IUt. 

“ Of.  rrtjn.sffa.  Satkh.  v.  2,  etc. 

II  J.  Ilertel’s  iiroposal  ( IKilA'jl/ xxiii.  [tfidO]  340)  to  delete  the 
strophe  Rigv.  x.  .xcv.  10  in  6alap.  xi.  v.  1.  to  as  an  interpolation 
seems  to  the  present  writer  a happy  solution. 

■>  See  ‘ Das  altindische  Akhyfina’  in  Zl)M(r  xxxvii.  [1SS3J  04  IT., 
‘ Akbyanahyinnen  iiu  Rgveda,’  ih.  xxxix.  [1886]  6211'.  ; of.  also 
the  same  writer.  Din  Diicratur  des  alien.  Indinii,  Stuttgart,  1003, 
p.  44  f.,  and  GGA,  1001),  p.  00 IT.,  1911,  p.  441  IT. 

D OGA,  1011,  p.  441  f. 

•1  Le  Tln’dlre  indi&n,  Pari.s,  1800,  )).  301  IT. 

7 Ilnmtis  In  III,:  Manila,  hondon,  1800,  )).  172 1. 

8 ‘ Der  Ursprnng  doa  indiscOicn  Dramas  u.  Kpos’  in  W'XKM 
xviii.  [1904]  69 IT.,  137 IT.,  ‘Der  Suparnadhyaya,  oin  vcdischos 
Mysteriiim,’ ft),  xxhi.  [1909] ‘273IT. 


Vi.snu  and  Krsna ; the  name  ‘is  really  nothing 
hnt  a misajjplied  ancient  e])ithet,  the  l';ili  Loka- 
natha  of  the  great  thinker  and  reformer  of  India  ’ 

1 Ilertel  believes  tliat  lie  can  also  iilentify  dramatic  mono- 
logues. 

^ Ml/alcrivmund  Mimas  im  Iliijvi'da,  Leipzig,  lOOS;  cf.  also 
WZKM  xxiii.  [1909]  1 IT. 

3 ‘ Dialog,  Aklivana  und  Drama  in  der  indisolien  Litoratnr,’  in 
WZKM  xxiii.  11909]  102  IT. 

1 Ml.  p.  130. 

D ‘Tlio  Vedic Akliyana and  the  Indian  Dranja’  in  .f/i.1.8',  1011, 
1>.  970ir.,  ‘The  Drigin  of  Tragedy  and  the  .\klivana,’  ill.  1012, 
p.  41111'.,  osp.  42011'. 

1'  lint  see  p.  40'2'>,  n.  7 ; thy'  nmttcw  sni>plied  hy  later  texts 
for  tlio  explanation  of  the  ‘Akhi/diia  h\nin.s’  Keith  is  at  one 
with  Oldenlierg  in  regarding  as  ‘siraiige  riibhisli,’  as  ‘bogus,' 
and  of  no  real  traditionary  \aine(.fA’.l.s',  lOlt.p.  087, 1912,  p.  103). 

7 ‘ Dio  indisoho  llalladendieblniig’  in  tlie  f'l  .'f.'Wirpf  der 
li'mi'ei-siUit  Marhnni  fiir  din  J'ltuolaijt'nivrsamiulnihi,  lOl.x, 
Marburg,  1913,  p.  9311'. 
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[Uuddha],  T.  W.  llliys  Davids,  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Red.  illustrated  by  Ind.  Buddhism  {HL,  1881], 
Londo!!,  1881,  p.  33). — The  most  famous  of  the 
Indian  temples  and  -sacred  places,  sit\iated  in  the 
town  of  Pni'i,  in  the  modern  jirovinces  of  llehar 
ami  Orissa,  on  the  shores  of  the  I5ay  of  Bengal, 
lat.  19°  48'  N.,  long.  85°  49'  E. 

Tlie  present  temple  was  Imilt  abont  A.D.  1100  liy 
Ananta  Chodagahga  (1076-1147),  the  most  notable 
king  of  the  E.  Gahga  dynasty  of  Kalinga  (V.  A. 
Smith,  Early  Hist.'^,  O.xford,  1908,  p.  428).  It 
stands  in  a square  enclosure,  652  ft.  long  by  630  ft. 
broad,  the  interior  being  carefully  guarded  from 
profane  intrusion  by  a massive  stone  wall,  20  ft. 
high.  Within  the  enclosure  stand  about  120 
temples,  including,  besides  those  dedicated  to 
Visnu  in  his  various  forms,  some  13  dedicated  to 
Siva,  and  several  to  his  consort,  thus  illustrating 
the  eclecticism  of  modern  Hinduism.  The  conical 
tower  of  Jagannath’s  temple  rises  to  a height  of 
192  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  mystic  wheel 
{chakra)  and  Hag  [dhvaja]  of  Visnu.  It  contains 
four  chambers : a hall  of  oll'erings,  where  the 
builder  oblations  are  made,  only  a small  quantity 
of  the  choicest  food  being  admitted  into  the  inner 
shrine ; a pillared  hall  for  musicians  and  dancing- 
girls  ; a hall  of  audience,  where  pilgrims  assemble  to 
gaze  upon  the  god  ; and,  lastly,  the  sanctuary  itself, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  tower.  The  image 
is  in  triple  form,  representing  Jagannath,  beside 
whom  sit  his  brother  Balabhadra,  or  Balarama,  and 
his  sister  Subhadra.  The  theory  that  this  triple 
image  is  a perversion  or  adaptation  of  the  Buddhist 
Triratna— Buddha,  the  Law  (Dharma),  and  the 
Congregation  (Sahgha) — is  due  to  A.  Cunning- 
ham {The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  London,  1879,  p.  112; 
cf.  F.  C.  Maisey,  Sdnchi  and  its  Remains,  do.  1892, 
p.  26  n.).  It  has  been  connected  by  other  author- 
ities with  the  triiula,  or  trident  symbol  (G. 
d’Alviella,  The  Migration  of  Symbols,  Westmin- 
ster, 1894,  p.  254 f.).  Waddell,  however,  remarks: 

‘"The  Three  Holy  Ones”  are  seldom,  if  ever,  concretely  re- 
presented in  Tibet  by  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sahg;ha  ; nor  have 
I found  such  a triad  fig^ured  in  Indian  Buddhism,  tliough  many 
writers  have  alleged  the  existence  of  them,  without,  however, 
bringing  forward  any  proof’  {Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895, 
p.  346;  but  see  H.  A.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nipal,  do.  1880, 
ii.  168 ff.,  with  a drawing  of  the  Triratna). 

The  legends  indicate  that,  under  Buddhist  and 
Hindu  influences,  a rude  local  ‘ fetish  ’ has  been 
adapted  to  represent  Visnu.  One  Basu,  a fowler, 
a servant  of  Jagannath,  is  said  to  have  found  the 
god,  in  the  form  of  a blue-stone  image,  at  the  foot 
of  a banyan  tree  (W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  i.  89  f.). 
According  to  another  account,  the  god  appeared  in 
a vision  to  King  Indradyumna,  and  showed  him 
his  image  in  a block  of  timber  thrown  up  on  the 
seashore  (cf.  Farnell,  CGS  v.  189  ; E.  Thurston, 
Castes  and  Tribes,  1909,  vi.  129).  The  workmen 
failed  to  fashion  the  block  into  an  image,  till  Visnu 
appeared  as  an  aged  carpenter,  whom  the  king 
shut  up  in  the  temple,  intending  to  keep  him  there 
for  one  and  twenty  days.  But  his  queen  per- 
suaded the  king  to  open  the  temple  doors  before 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  three  images  were 
found  fashioned  only  from  the  waist  upwards,  and 
without  hands  or  feet  (W.  Ward,  The  Hindoos, 
ii.  163).  The  king  was  much  disconcerted,  but 
prayed  to  Brahma,  and  he  promised  to  make  the 
image  famous  in  its  present  state — obviously  an 
oetiological  myth  to  explain  the  rudeness  or  incom- 
pleteness of  the  existing  images.  Another  remark- 
able legend  tells  that 

‘ when  two  new  moons  occur  in  Assur  [Asarh]  (part  of  June 
and  July),  which  is  said  to  happen  about  once  in  seventeen 
years,  a new  idol  is  always  made.  A Nim  tree  [Melia  azadir- 
achta]  is  sought  for  in  the  forest,  on  which  no  crow  or  carrion 
bird  has  ever  perched.  It  is  known  to  the  initiated  by  certain 
signs.  This  is  prepared  into  a proper  form  by  common  car- 
lienters,  and  is  then  intrusted  to  certain  priests  who  are  pro- 
tected from  all  intrusion  ; the  process  is  a great  mystery.  One 


man  is  selected  to  take  out  of  the  idol  a small  1k)x  containing 
tile  spirit,  which  is  conveyed  inside  the  new  ; and  the  man  who 
<loes  ttiis  is  always  removed  from  llie  world  before  the  end  of 
the  year' (Col.  I’hijjps,  Missinn  JUjistcr,  Dec.  IS’JI,  quoted  by 
A.  Sterling,  Orissu,  122). 

According  to  anolher  .account,  .a  lioy  is  selected 
to  take  otit  of  the  bicii.-^t  of  the  i lol  a .-'inall  box 
containing  quick.-^ilvci-,  said  to  be  the  sitirit,  wliicli 
he  transfers  to  the  new  image  ; the  noy  alwaj’.s 
dies  within  a year  (Brij  Ivishore  Ghose,  The  Hist, 
of  Poorce,  Cuttack,  1848,  p.  18).  In  .another  form 
of  the  legend  the  relics  enclosed  in  the  image  are 
said  to  be  the  bones  of  Krsna.  They  were  found 
in  the  forest  by  some  pious  jierson,  who  w.as 
directed  by  Visnu  to  form  an  image  of  Jagannatli, 
.and  to  place  the  bones  within  it. 

‘ Every  third  year  they  make  a new  image,  when  a Brahman 
removes  tlie  original  bones  of  Krishna  from  the  inside  of  the 
old  image  to  that  of  the  new  one  ; on  this  occasion  he  covers 
his  eyes,  lest  he  should  be  struck  dead  for  looking  on  sn.-h 
sacred  relics.  The  Rajah  of  Burdwan  expended  twelve  lakh  of 
rupees  in  a journey  to  Jugunat’hu,  including  two  lakh  paid  as 
a bribe  to  the  Brahmans  to  permit  him  to  see  these  bones  ; but 
he  died  six  months  alter  for  his  temerity ’(K.  I’arkes,  W'ayuUr. 
ings  of  a Bitgrim  in  Starch  of  the  Picturesque,  London,  1850, 
ii.  383  f. : cf.  W.  Ward,  op.  cit.  iL  103). 

Needless  to  say,  the  introduction  of  human  bones 
into  a Vaisnava  imago  is  opposed  to  the  rules  of 
that  sect  and  to  the  usages  of  Brahinanical  Hindu- 
ism. 'fhe  stories  are,  in  fact,  a tradition  from 
Buddhist  times,  when  relics  of  the  Teaclier  were 
collected  in  stupas  and  other  monuments. 

‘ The  pilgrimage,  the  image  procession,  the  suspension  of  caste 
prejudices,  everj-thing  in  fact  at  Puri,  is  redolent  of  Buddhism, 
i)ut  of  a Buddhism  so  degraded  as  hardly  to  be  recognizable  by 
those  who  know  that  faith  only  in  its  older  and  purer  form’ 
(J.  Fergusson,  Ind.  and  Bast.  Arch.,  Ixmdon,  1899,  p.  429). 

‘The  name  of  Jagannath  still  draws  tlie  faithful 
from  a hundred  provinces  of  India  to  the  I’uri 
sands,’  says  Hunter  (i.  137).  This  is  particularly 
the  case  since  the  abolition  of  the  Pilgrim  tax, 
the  collection  of  which  under  the  orders  of  a 
Christian  Government  aroused  active  controt-ersy, 
until  it  was  finally  discontinued  in  A.D.  18 ID. 
Hunter  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  touts  who 
wander  through  the  land  collecting  pilgrims,  of 
the  miseries  of  the  journey  before,  under  British 
rule,  railways  were  built,  sanit.ation  was  enforced, 
and  medical  treatment  was  provided.  The  s.ame 
writer  fully  describes  the  twenty-four  local  festivals, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Rath  Jutra, 
which  takes  place  in  June  or  July,  when  the 
images  are  placed  in  c.ars  and  dragged  to  the 
country  house  of  the  deities.  The  religious  suicides 
who  flung  themselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
idol  chariots  have  made  the  name  of  Jagannath 
famous  in  the  Western  world.  The  older  narra- 
tives were  distorted  and  exaggerated. 

‘ In  a closely-packed  eager  throng  of  a hundred  thousand  men 
and  women,  many  of  them  unaccustomed  to  exposure  or  hard 
labour,  and  all  of  them  tugging  and  straining  to  the  utmost 
under  the  blazing  tropical  sun,  deaths  must  occasionally  occur. 
There  have,  doubtless,  been  instances  of  pilgrims  throwing 
themselves  under  the  wheels  in  a frenzy  of  religious  excite- 
ment. But  such  instances  have  alwaj  s been  rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  At  one  time  several  unhappy  people  were  killed  or 
injured  every  year,  but  they  were  almost  invariably  cases  of 
accidental  trampling.  The  few  suicides  that  did  occur  were  for 
the  most  part  cases  of  diseased  and  miserable  objects  who  took 
this  means  to  put  themselves  out  of  pain.  The  official  returns 
now  place  this  beyond  doubt.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Vishnu-worship  than  self-immolation. 
Accidental  death  within  the  temple  renders  the  whole  place 
unclean.  Tire  ritual  suddenly  stops,  and  the  polluted  offerings 
are  hurried  away  from  the  sight  of  the  offended  god  ’ (Hunter, 
i.  133  f.). 

Only  the  lowest  and  most  impure  castes  are  now 
excluded  from  the  temple  {ib.  i.  135  f.).  The 
customs  regarding  the  consecrated  food  {mahd- 
prasad)  are  remarkable.  This  is  properly  the 
food  cooked  for  deity  or  dedicated  to  the  images. 
The  local  belief  as  recorded  in  the  temple  annals 
{Klretra  mahdtmya)  is  that  it  is  prepared  by  the 
goddess,  Malta  Laksmi,  who  gives  prosperity. 

‘lie  who  eats  it  is  absolved  from  the  four  cardinal  sins  of  the 
Hindu  faith  : killing  a cow,  killing  a brahmin,  drinking  spirits, 
and  committing  adultery  with  a female  of  a Guru  or  spiritual 
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pastor.  So  great  i.?  its  virtue  that  it  cannot  be  polluted  by  the 
toueli  of  tlie  very  lowest  caste,  aiul  tlie  leavings  even  of  a dog 
are  to  be  carefully  taken  up  and  used.  The  most  tremendous 
and  inexpiable  of  all  crimes  is  to  handie  and  eat  the  maha- 
prasad,  without  a proper  feeling  of  reverence’  (A.  Steriing, 
Orissa,  p.  121). 

Hence  there  is  at  Piui  a temporary  suspension 
of  the  rigid  talm  wliich  controls  the  use  of  food 
which  is  not  cooked  in  tlie  regular  way,  and  all 
castes  can  eat  the  sacred  food  with  impunity. 
Nowadays  the  priests  impress  upon  the  jiilgrims 
the  improjiriety  of  dressing  food  within  the  holy 
limits,  and  [irovide  them  from  the  temple  kitchen. 
This  is  so  sacred  that  none  can  he  thrown  away, 
and  it  is  often  consumed  in  a state  of  putrefaction, 
with  the  natural  result  that  it  causes  danger  to 
the  puhlic  health.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
licence  in  the  use  of  food  at  Purl,  Pandhar|)ur, 
and  other  holy  [daces  is  duo  to  the  spirit-scaring 
[lower  of  the  god  and  his  holy  [ilace ; hut  the 
fact  of  its  dedication  suHiciently  explains  the  feel- 
ing regarding  it  {JJO  xx.  [1884]  474).  Even  among 
a tribe  like  tlie  Kandlis  (q.v.),  friendship  is  sworn 
on  the  holy  rice  from  Purl  (Thurston,  iii.  409). 

In  1880  a remarkable  atteni[it  was  made  by  a 
[larty  of  fanatics  from  Samhal[iur,  known  as 
Kumhll[)atiri,  so  called  because  tlicy  wear  only  ropes 
made  of  the  leaves  {pul)  of  the  IciiiiMl  tree  (Cudc- 
losparmum  (jossijpliini),  to  destroy  the  images.  In 
the  affray  one  of  the  fanatics  was  killed  (L.  L.  8. 
O’Malley,  6'rt'in6rt?yihi'  liaz.,  Nag[)ur,  1909,  i.  5911'.). 

LiTiiRA'CURK. — The  most  recent  aiirt  best  account  of  the  goil, 
his  temple,  and  worsiiip  is  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  l.omlou, 
1872,  i.  8111.  ; .see  also  A.  Sterling:,  Orissa;  Us  (iengraphu. 
Statistics,  History,  liclifjion,  and  A ntiquitics,  do.  1840,  [>.  1 10  fl'.  ; 
Calcatia  Iteoicw,  x.  [1848]  20411,;  L.  Rousselet,  /ndia  and 
its  Native  I’rinces,  l.ondon,  1882,  p.  GUO II.,  witli  drawings  of 
the  images  and  their  car;  'W.  Ward,  A View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  Seramporc,  1815,  ii. 
1031.  ; AbuT-Fadl,  Aln-i-Akbart,  tr.  II.  lilochniann  and  If.  S. 
Jarrett,  Calcutta,'  1873-94,  ii.  127  ft.  ; for  the  cult  of  .lagaunath 
in  Benares,  M.  A.  Sherring,  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus, 
Ijondon,  1808,  |).  120  f.  ; many  (|uotations  from  older  writers  in 
H.  17016  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Hobson- Johson",  London,  1903, 
P-  iOO  fl.  W.  CuOOKli. 

JAHWEH.— See  Israel. 

JAINISM.  — I.  Introductory. — Jainism  is  a 
monastic  religion  which,  like  Puddhism,  denies 
the  authority  of  the  Veda,  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded hy  the  IJrahmans  as  heretical.  The  Jain 
church  consists  of  the  monastic  order  and  the  lay 
comnuinity.  It  is  divided  into  two  rival  sections, 
the  Svetamharas,  or  ‘ White-robes,’  and  the  Digam- 
baras,  or  ‘Sky-chid’  ; they  are  so  called  because 
the  monks  of  the  Svetambaras  wear  white  clothes, 
and  those  of  the  Digambaras  originally  went  about 
stark  naked,  until  tlie  Muhammadans  forced  tliem 
to  cover  their  privities.  The  dogmatic  dilferences 
between  the  two  sections  are  rather  trivial  (see  art. 
DigambARA)  ; they  dill'er  more  in  conduct,  as  will 
be  noticed  in  the  cour.se  of  the  article. 

The  interest  of  Jainism  to  the  student  of  religion 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  goes  back  to  a very  early 
period,  and  to  primitive  currents  of  religious  and 
metaplij^sical  speculation,  which  gave  rise  also  to 
the  oldest  Indian  philosophies — Sahkhya  and  Yoga 
(qq-V.) — and  to  Buddhism.  It  shares  in  the  theo- 
retical pe.ssimism  of  the.se  systems,  as  also  in  their 
practical  ideal — liberation.  Life  in  the  world, 
[lorpetuated  by  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  is 
e.ssentially  bad  and  painful ; therefore  it  must  be 
our  aim  to  [uit  an  end  to  the  Cycle  of  Births,  and 
this  enil  will  be  acconqilished  when  we  come  into 
possession  of  right  knowledge.'  In  tliis  general 
)irinci[ile  Jainism  agrees  with  Sahkhy.a,  Yoga,  and 
Buddhism  ; but  they  dill'er  in  Ihciv  methods  of 
realizing  it.  In  metaphysics  there  is  some  general 

I It  may  be  added  th,at,  wilh  the  exception  of  Yoya,  all  these 
ancient  s.vstems  are  strictly  atlieistic,  i.c.  they  do  not  admit  an 
absolute  Huiu-eme  God  ; even  in  Yoga,  the  Bv'ara  is  not  the  first 
and  only  cause  of  everything  existciiO. 
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likeness  between  Sahkhya  and  Yoga  on  i.ie  one 
hand,  and  .lainism  on  the  other.  For  in  all  tht.'u 
systems  a dualism  of  matter  and  -oui  is  acknow- 
ledged; the  souls  are  principally  all  alike  -ul  stamjcs 
(monads)  characterized  by  intelligence,  their  a tual 
dill'erence  being  caused  by  their  connexion  v,  1th 
matter  ; matter  is,  according  to  Jains  and  8ah- 
khyas,  of  indefinite  nature,  a something  that  i.iay 
become  anything.  These  general  metaphy  cal 
principles,  however,  are  worked  out  on  dilf'erent 
lines  by  the  Sahkhyas  and  Jains,*  the  •iilierence 
being  still  more  accentuated  by  the  dill'er.  nt  oiigin.s 
of  the.se  systems,  p'or  the  Sankhyas,  owing  .u  il>-gi- 
ance  to  tlie  Brahman.s,  have  adopi  ed  Br.ihniunii  1 
ideas  and  modes  of  thought,'-  while  tiie  .1:1;.-, 
being  distinctly  non-Brahmanical,  have  w.irk.-i 
upon  po[iular  notions  of  a,  more  iiriiiiiil.c  .-ud 
cruder  character,  e.r/.  animisiic  idea-.  Buf  tin’ 
metaphysical  [irinci[>le.s  of  Buddhism  an-  •,{  an 
entirely  different  character,  being  mouhle.i  b\  the 
fundamental  [)rinci[ile  of  Buddhism,  viz.  th.i!  there 
is  no  absolute  and  permanent  Being,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  all  things  are  transitory.  ■ Notwith- 
standing the  radical  diU'erence  in  their  [ihilo.so[.hie;,i 
notions.  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  being  originally 
both  orders  of  monks  outside  the  [uile  of  Brah- 
manism, present  some  resemblance  in  outu.ir.l 
a]ipearance,  so  that  even  Indian  writers  occasion- 
ally have  confounded  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  some  Euro[iean  schol.irs 
who  became  acquainted  with  Jainism  througli 
inadequate  samples  of  Jain  literature  e.asily  per- 
suaded themselves  that  it  was  an  otfshinii  of 
Buddhism. ■*  But  it  has  since  been  [.roved  beyoim 
doubt  that  their  theory  is  wrong,  and  that  Jainism 
is  at  least  .as  old  as  Buddhism.  For  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Buddhists  frequently  mention  the 
Jains  as  a rival  sect,  under  their  old  name  N'igantha 
{Ukr.  rant hri,  common  Prakrit  N'd/yrrut/fo'.  .■■nd 
their  Icaiier  in  Buddha’s  time,  N;ita]iutla  (Nata- 
or  Nati[iutta  being  an  epithet  of  the  last  pro[ihet 
of  the  Jains,  Vardhamana  Dlahavira),  and  they 
name  the  place  of  the  hitter’s  death  I’ava,  in  agree- 
ment with  Jain  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
c.anonical  books  of  the  Jains  mention  as  contem- 
[loraries  of  Mahilvira  the  same  kings  .as  reigned 
during  Buddha’s  career,  and  one  of  the  latter's 
rivals.  Thus  it  is  established  that  Maha\  ira  was 
a contemporary  of  Buddha,  and  probably  some- 
w'hat  older  than  the  hitter,  who  outlived  his  rival's 
ileceasc  at  I’ava. 

Mahavlra,  however,  unlike  Buddha,  was  most 
[.robably  not  the  founder  of  the  sect  m hich  reveres 
him  as  their  [>ro[)het,  nor  the  author  of  their 
religion.  According  to  the  unanimous  Buddhisi 
tradition,  Buddha  had,  under  the  Bodhi-tree,  dis- 
covered by  intuition  the  fundamental  truths  of  his 
religion  as  it  appears  throughout  his  [.ersonal 
work ; his  first  sermons  are  things  ever  to  be 
remembered  by  his  followers,  as  are  the  doctrines 
which  he  then  [ireaehed.  No  such  traditions  are 

* The  Sahkhyas  eiKle.avour  to  explain,  from  their  dnalistic 
princii.les,  puni^a  ami  prahfti,  the  devcloinuent  of  the  material 
world  as  well  as  that  of  living  being's  ; the  Jains,  however,  are 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  latter,  and  declare  that 
tlie  cause  of  t.ho  material  world  and  of  the  strnctnro  of  the 
universe  is  lohasthiti,  ‘ [.rimeval  disposition'  (Tattrdrthddhi- 
gama  sdtra,  iii.  0 com.).  Siihkhya,  probably  Ixused  on  cosmo- 
gonic theories  contained  in  the  Upanis;ids,  w.as  intended  as  a 
philosophic  system  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  the 
theoretical  toumlation  of  [lopular  religion.  But  .lainism  was, 
in  the  first  [.lace,  a religion,  ami  developed  a philosophy  of  its 
own  in  order  to  make  this  religion  a self-eonsisfent  system. 

- e.g.,  the  Sahkhya  prinoii'le  niahdn  means  iiiahnn  lifimi ; the 
three  are  suggested  by  the  trii  flkaraiia  of  Chhdndogya- 

Up.  vi.  3 f. ; and  prakfli  by  the  cosmical  brahma  of  the  earlier 
Opanisad  doctrine,  wl.ore'forc  in  tbe  Gaudapada^  Hha^ya  on 
Karikd  22  brahma  is  given  as  a synony  m of  prak-rti,  etc. 

3 The  fundamental  theories  of  Jainism,  0.1;.  thesyadrada,  their 
division  of  living  beings,  especially  the  elementary  lives,  are  not 
found  in  Buddliism. 

4 Sec  SHH  xlv.  [1896]  Introd.,  p>.  xviii  ft'. 
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reserved  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Jains  about 

lahavlra.  His  becoming  a monk,  and,  some  12 
years  later,  his  attainment  of  omniscience  (kevala), 
are,  of  course,  celebrated  events.  But  tradition  is 
silent  about  his  motives  for  renouncing  the  world, 
and  about  the  particular  truths  whose  discovery  led 
to  his  exalted  position.  At  any  rate,  Mahavira 
is  not  described  by  tradition  as  having  first  become 
a disciple  of  teachers  whose  doctrines  afterwards 
failed  to  satisfy  him,  as  we  are  told  of  Buddha ; 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  misgivings,  and  to  have 
known  Avhere  truth  was  to  be  had,'  and  thns  he 
became  a Jain  monk.  And  again,  when,  after 
many  years  of  austerities  such  as  are  practised  by 
other  ascetics  of  the  Jains,  he  reached  omniscience, 
we  are  not  given  to  understand  that  he  found  any 
new  truth,  or  a new  revelation,  as  Buddha  is  said 
to  have  received  ; nor  is  any  particular  doctrine  or 
philosophical  principle  mentioned  the  knowledge 
and  insight  of  which  then  occurred  to  him  for  the 
first  time.  But  he  is  represented  as  gaining,  at 
his  kevala,  perfect  Icnowledge  of  what  he  knew 
before  only  in  part  and  imperfectly.  Thus  Maha- 
vira appears  in  the  tradition  of  his  own  sect  as  one 
who,  from  the  beginning,  had  followed  a religion 
established  long  ago ; had  he  been  more,  had  he 
been  the  founder  of  Jainism,  tradition,  ever  eager 
to  extol  a prophet,  would  not  have  totally  repressed 
his  claims  to  reverence  as  such.  Nor  do  Buddhistic 
traditions  indicate  that  the  Niganthas  owed  their 
origin  to  Nataputta ; they  simply  speak  of  them 
as  of  a sect  existing  at  the  time  of  Buddha.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  without  doing  violence  to  tradi- 
tion, declare  Mahavira  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
Jainism.  But  he  is  without  doubt  the  last  prophet 
of  the  Jains,  the  last  Tirthakara.  His  predecessor, 
Parsva,  the  last  Tirthakara  but  one,  seems  to  have 
better  claims  to  the  title  of  founder  of  Jainism. 
His  death  is  placed  at  the  reasonable  interval  of 
250  years  before  that  of  Mahavira,  Avhile  Parsva’s 
predecessor  Aidstanemi  is  stated  to  have  died 
84,000  years  before  Mahavira’s  Nirvana.  Followers 
of  Parsva  are  mentioned  in  the  canonical  books ; 
and  a legend  in  the  Uttarddhyayana  sutra  xxiii. 
relates  a meeting  between  a disciple  of  Parsva  and 
a disciple  of  hlahavira  which  brought  about  the 
union  of  the  old  branch  of  the  Jain  church  and  the 
new  one.^  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Parsva  was 
a historical  person  ; but  in  the  absence  of  historical 
documents  we  cannot  venture  to  go  beyond  a con- 
jecture. 

2.  Jain  view  of  their  origin,  etc. —According 
to  the  belief  of  the  Jains  themselves,  Jain  religion 
is  eternal,  and  it  has  been  revealed  again  and 
again,  in  every  one  of  the  endless  succeeding 
periods  of  the  world,  by  innumerable  Tirthakaras. 
In  the  present  avasarpinl  period  (see  art.  Ages  of 
THE  WOELD  [Indian],  vol.  i.  p.  200  f.)  the  first 
Tirthakara  was  Ksabha,  and  the  last,  the  24th, 
Avas  Yardhamaua.  The  names,  signs,  and  colours 
of  the  24  Tirthakaras  Avere  as  folloAA’s  : 

(1)  Rsabha,(or  Vrsabha),  bull,  golden;  (2)  Ajita,  elephant, 
golden  ; (3)  Sambhava,  horse,  golden ; (4)  Abhinandana,  ape, 
golden  ; (5)  Sumati,  heron,  golden  ; (6)  Padmaprabha,  lotus- 
flower,  red  ; (7)  Supar4va,  the  svantika,  golden  ; (S)  Chandra- 
prabha,  moon,  white ; (9)  Suvidlii  (or  Pug)adanta),  dolphin, 
Avhite ; (10)  Sitala,  the  irivatsa,  golden ; (11)  Sreyamsa  (or 


1  A.  F.  E.  HoernXe,  Uvdsagadasdo,  tr.,  p.  5 f.,  note  (Calcutta, 
1S90),  sa)  s that  il.xhavira,  having  been  bom  in  Kollaga,  ‘ naturall.v, 
when  he  assumed  the  monk’s  vocation,  retired  (as  related  in 
Kalpasutra  115  f.)  to  the  che'iya  of  his  own  clan,  called  Duipalasa 
and  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kollaga.  Mahavira’s 

Sarents  (and  with  them  probably  their  whole  clan  of  Naya 
sattriyas)  are  said  to  have  been  followers  of  the  tenets  of 
Parivanatha  (see  Ayarafiga,  ii.  1»,  § 16).  As  such  they  would, 
no  doubt,  keep  up  a religious  establishment  ifihnya)  for  the 
accommodation  of  Parsva,  on  his  periodical  visits,  with  his  dis- 
ciples, to  Kundapura  or  Vesali.  Mahavira,  on  renouncing  the 
world,  would  probably  first  join  Par4va’s  sect,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  soon  became  a reformer  and  chief  himself.’ 

- aiiE  xlv.  Intr'od.  p.  xxif. 


Erevan),  rhinoceros,  golden  ; (12)  Vasupuji  a,  buffalo,  red  ; (13) 
Vimala,  hog,  golden  ; (14)  Ananta(or  An^ntajit),  falcon,  golden  ; 
(15)  llharma,  thunderbolt,  golden  ; (16)  Santi,  antelope,  golden  ; 
(17)  Kunthu,  goat,  golden  ; (lb)  Ara,  the  navdydvarta,  golden  ; 
(19)  Malli,  Jar,  blue ; (20)  Suvi-ata  (or  Munisui  rata^,  tortoise, 
black ; (21)  Kami,  blue  lotus,  golden  ; (22)  Nemi  (or  Ari^- 
tanemi),  conch  shell,  black ; (23)  Par4va,  snake,  blue ; (24) 
Vardhaimana,  lion,  golden.  All  Tirthakaras  were  KKitriyas ; 
Munisuvrata  and  Nemi  belonged  to  the  Uarivamia,  the  reiimin- 
ing  22  to  the  Ik^vaku  race.  Malli  was  a woman,  according  to 
the  Svetambaras ; but  this  the  Digambaras  deny,  as,  according 
to  them,  no  fenaale  can  reach  liberation.  The  interAal  in  years 
between  Mahavira  and  the  two  last  Tirthakaras  has  been  given 
above.  Kami  died  500,000  years  before  Nemi,  Munisuvrata 
1,100,000  years  before  Kami ; the  next  intervals  are  C,5oO,OUO, 
10,000,000,  or  a krore  ; the  following  intervals  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  definite  numbers  of  years,  but  are  given  in  palyj- 
pamag  and  sdgaropamag,  the  last  interval  being  one  krore  of 
krores  of  sdgaropainds.  The  length  of  the  life  and  the  height 
of  the  Tirthakaras  are  in  proportioti  to  the  length  of  the  int  -rval 
(see  art.  Aoes  ok  the  AVorld  [Indian]).  These  particulars  are 
here  given  according  to  the  Svetambaras. 

In  connexion  with  these  items  of  the  mythological  history  of 
the  Jains,  it  may  be  added  that  they  relate  the  legends  of  12  uni- 
versal monarchs  (Chakravartins),  of  9 Vasudcvtis,  U Ealadeva.s, 
and  9 Prativasudevas  who  lived  within  the  period  from  the  lir.-l 
to  the  22nd  Tirthakara.  Together  with  the  24  Tirthakaras  they 
are  the  03  great  personages  of  Jain  history  ; the  legends  of  their 
lives  form  the  subject  of  a great  epic  work  by  Hemachaiidra— 
the  TrigagtUaluJcapurugacharUa,  which  is  based  on  older  sour. 
probably  the  Vasudevahindi  (edited  in  Ehavnagar,  1906-09,  by 
the  Jainadharmaprasarakasabha). 

All  Tirthakaras  have  reached  Nirvana  at  their 
death.  Though,  being  released  from  the  Avorld, 
they  neither  care  for  nor  have  any  inlluence  on 
Avorldlj’  afiairs,  they  have  never! helc.-s  become 
the  object  of  worship  and  are  regarded  as  the 
‘gods’  (deva)  by  the  Jains  (see  art.  Atheis.M 
[Jain],  vol.  ii.  p.  186  f.);  temples  are  erected  to 
them  Avhere  their  idols  are  Avorshipjied.'  Tlie 
favourite  Tirthakaras  are  the  first  and  the  three 
last  ones,  but  temples  of  the  remaining  ones  are 
also  met  w'ith.  The  Avorship  of  the  idols  of  the 
Tirthakaras  is  already  mentioned  in  some  canonical 
books,  but  no  rules  for  their  Avorship  are  given  ; * 
it  Avas,  hoAvever,  already  in  full  SAvaj’  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  as  evidenced  by  the  Paiima- 
chariya,  the  oldest  Prakrit  kdvya  of  the  Jains,  and 
by  the  statues  of  Tirthakaras  found  in  ancient  sites 
— e.g.,  in  the  Kahkali  mound  at  ilathura  Avhich 
belongs  to  this  period.*  Some  ^cts,  especially  a 
rather  recent  section  of  the  Svetambaras,  the 
Dhuudhia  or  Sthanakavasins,  reject  this  kind  of 
Avorsiiip  altogether.^ 

It  goes  Avithout  saying  that  the  Tirthakaras, 
except  the  tAvo  last,  belong  to  mythology  rather 
than  to  history  ; the  22nd,  Aristanemi,  is  connected 
Avith  the  legend  of  Krsna  as  his  relative.  But  the 
details  of  Mahavira’s  life  as  related  in  the  can- 
onical books  may  be  regarded  on  the  Avhole  as 
historical  facts. 

He  was  a Ksatriya  of  the  Jnata  clan  and  a native  of  KupdUi- 
grama,  a suburb  of  the  town  Vaiiali  (the  modern  Basarh,  some 
27  miles  north  of  Patna).®  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
K^triya  Siddhartha  and  Trivia,  a highly  connected  lady. 
The  Svetambaras  maintein,  and  thus  it  is  stated  in  the  Achdr- 
dilgasutra^  the  Kalpasutra^  etc.,  that  the  soul  of  the  Tirthakara 
first  descended  into  the  womb  of  the  Brahmani  Devananda,  and 
was,  by  the  order  of  Indra,  removed  thence  to  the  womb  of 
Triisala.®  But  the  Digambaras  reject  this  story.  His  parents, 


1 For  im^es  and  idols  of  the  Jains  see  J.  Bui^ess,  ‘ Digambara 
Jain  Iconography^’ xxxii.  [1903]  459 ff.  ; G.  Biihler,  ‘Speci- 
mens of  Jaina  Sculptures  from  Mathura  ’ in  Epigraphia  Indiea, 
ii.  [1894]  311  ff. ; J.  Fergusson  and  J.  Burgess,  Care  Temples, 
London,  1S80,  p.  487  ff. 

2 Some  kind  of  worship,  however,  seems  to  be  implied  for  the 
oldest  times  by  the  mention  of  the  various  ch^ya  {chaitya),  or 
shrines,  in  the  sacred  books.  These  shrines  were  situated  in 
gardens  in  which  Mahavira  resided  during  his  \TSits  to  the  towns 
to  which  they  belonged.  Cf.  Hoernle,  U vasagadasax>,  tr.,  p.  2, 
note  4. 

3 Epigr.  Ind.  ii.  311  f. 

4 See  ‘Notes  on  the  non-ldolatrous  Shwetamhar  Jains,’  by 
‘Seeker.’  1911;  and  Margaret  Stevenson,  Notes  on  Ilodern 
J amism,  p,  IZf. 

5 Kupdaggama  and  Vauiyaggama,  both  suburbs  of  Vesali,  have 
been  identified  b\^  Hoernle  (loc.  cit.  p.  4,  note  8)  with  the  modem 
villages  Baniya  and  Basukuud. 

® Cf.  the  transfer  of  the  embryo  of  Baladeva  from  the  womb 
of  RohinT  to  that  of  Devaki,  whence  he  got  the  name  Saiiikar- 
sana,  still  retaining  the  metronymic  Rauhineya. 
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who  were  pious  Jains  and  worshippers  of  Parsva,  gave  him  the 
name  Vardhamana  (Vira  or  Mahavira  is  an  epithet  used  as  a 
name;  Arhat,  lihagavat,  Jina,  etc.,  are  titles  common  to  all 
Tirthakaras).  He  married  Ya6oda  and  by  her  had  a daughter 
Apojja.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  30  years  old,  and  his 
cider  brother  Nandivardhana  succeeded  his  father  in  whatever 
position  he  had  held.  With  the  permission  of  his  brother  and 
the  other  authorities,  he  carried  out  a long-cherished  resolve 
and  became  a monk  with  the  usual  Jain  rites.  Then  followed 

12  years  of  self-mortification  ; Mahavira  wandered  about  as  a 
mendicant  friar,  bearing  all  kinds  of  hardships  ; after  the  first 

13  months  he  even  discarded  clothes.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
dedicated  to  meditation,  he  reached  the  state  of  omniscience 
{keoala)t  corresponding  to  the  Bodhi  of  the  Buddhists.  He 
lived  for  42  years  more,  preaching  the  law  and  instructing  his 
11  disciples  (i/aTiac/Aam) : Indrabhuti,  Agnibhuti,  Vayubhuti, 
Arya  Vyakta,  Arya  Sudharman,  Manditaputra,  Mauryaputra, 
Akampita,  Achalabhratf,  Metilrya,  and  Prabhasa.  In  the  72nd 
year  of  his  life  he  died  at  Pava  and  reached  Nirvaija.  This 
event  took  place,  as  stated  above,  some  years  before  Buddha’s 
death,  and  may,  therefore,  be  placed  about  480  b.c.  The 
Svetarnbaras,  however,  place  the  Nirvar;a  of  Mahavira,  which  is 
the  initial  point  of  their  era,  470  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Vikrama  era,  or  in  627  B.o.i  The  Digambaras  place  the 
same  event  18  years  later. 

3.  Canonical  literature  of  the  Svetarnbaras. — 
The  canonical  books  of  the  Svetanibaras  (the  Dig- 
ambaras do  nob  admit  them  to  be  genuine)  are  not 
works  by  Mahavira  himself,  but  some  of  them  claim 
to  be  discourses  delivered  by  him  to  Indrahimti,  tlie 
Gautama,  which  his  disciple,  the  ganadhara  Su- 
dharman, related  to  his  own  disciple  Jambusvamin. 

Before  entering  on  details  about  the  existing  canon,  it  must  be 
stated  that,  according  to  the  Jains,  there  were  originally,  since 
the  time  of  the  first  Tirthakara,  two  kinds  of  sacred  books,  the 

14  purvas  and  the  11  afif/as  ; the  14  ;mrya6‘  were,  however, 
reckoned  to  make  up  a 12th  m'lga  under  the  name  of  Drs(.ivada, 
The  knowledge  of  the  14  purvas  continued  only  down  to 
Sthulabhadra,  the  8th  patriarch  after  Mahfivira ; the  next  7 
patriarchs  down  to  Vajra  knew  only  10  purvas^  and  after  that 
time  the  remaining  purvas  were  gradually  lost,  until,  at  the 
time  when  the  canon  was  written  down  in  books  (980  a.v.),  all 
the  purvas  had  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  12th  afiga 
too.  Such  is  the  Svetambara  tradition  regarding  the  purvas  ; 
that  of  the  Digambaras  is  similar  as  regards  the  final  loss  of  tlic 
pilryas,  differing,  however,  in  most  details;  but  they  contend 
that  the  afigas  also  were  lost  after  9 more  generations.^ 

The  11  ahgas  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  canon 
(siddhanta),  which  at  present  embraces  45  texts. 
Besides  the  11  aiigas,  there  are  12  tipahgas,  10 
pa/innas  (prakirnas),  6 chhedasutras,  Nandi  and 
Anuyogadvdra,  and  4 mula.mtras.  A list  of  these 
texts  according  to  the  usual  enumeration  follows.^ 

(1)  11  ai\gas : Achara,  Sutrakrta,  Sthana,  Samavaya,  Bhag- 
avatl,  JiiatadharmakalhilB,  UpasakadaiSas,  Antakrdda^as,  Anut- 
taraupapatikada^as,  Pi'a^navyakarana,  Vipaka  (D!'ftiv.ada,  no 
longer  extant) ; (2)  12  upaiigas : Aupapatika,  llajapra^niya, 
J ivabhigaina,  Prajnapana,  Jambudvipaprajnapti,  Chandraprajn- 
apti,  Suryaprajnapti,  Nirayavali  [or  Kalpika],  Kalpavataiiisika, 
Puspika,  Puspacliulika,  Vfsyida^as ; (3)  10  pairixias  (prakii-ifas) : 
Chatu^^arapa,  Saiustara,  Aturapratyakhyanain,  Bhiikta- 
parijnii,  Tapdulavaiyali,  Cbandavija,  Devendraatava,  Ganhdja, 
JIah.apratyakhyana,  Virastava ; (4)  6 chhedasutras : NiiSitha, 
MahaniSitha,  Vyavahara,  DaiSa^rutaskandha,  Bfliatkalpa,  Pan- 
chakalpa  ; (5)  2 sutras  without  a common  name : Nandi  and 
Anuyogadvara  ; (6)  4 malasutras  : Uttar.adhyayana,  AvaSyaka, 
Dafevaikalika,  and  Pipdaniryukti.  Most  of  tlie  canonioal 
books  have  been  edited  in  India,  some  with  commentaries. 
English  translations  have  been  published  of  the  Acharaiiga, 
Sutrakrtahga,  Up.a3akadasas,  Antakrddatls,  Anuttaraupapati- 
kada^as,  Uttaradhyayana,  and  two  Kalpasutras. 

The  redaction  of  the  canon  took  place  under 
Devarddhigani  in  980  after  the  Nirvana  (A.u.  454, 
according  to  the  common  reckoning,  actually  per- 
haps 60  years  later) ; before  that  time  the  sacred 
texts  were  handed  down  without  embodying  tliem 
in  written  books.  In  the  interval  between  the  eom- 
position  and  the  linal  redaction  of  the  texts,  and 

1 In  the  Preface  to  his  ed.  of  the  I’arisi^ta  Parvan  {Bihl. 
Iiid,,  Calcutta,  1891),  p.  4ff.,  the  i>resent  writer  criticizes  the 
Svetambara  tradition,  and,  by  combining  the  Jain  {late  of 
Ohandi-agupta’.s  aceossion  to  the  tlirono  in  ISK  after  tlio  Nirvana 
with  the  liistorieal  date  of  tlie  same  event  in  32]  or  322  ii.o., 
arrives  at  4T(i  or  477  n.o.  as  the  iirolialilo  date  of  Maliavira's 
Nirvana. 

2 For  details  see  A.  A.  Gudrinot,  Rt'.pertoire  d'ipinraphic 
jama,  Paris,  1908,  p.  3G. 

3 For  details  see  Weber,  ‘Sneered  Literature  of  the  .Tainas, 
winch  first  appeared  (in  German)  in  fndische  Stuilieu,  xvi. 
[1883],  and  xvii.  [1885],  and  was  translateil  inlA  xvii.  [lS8S]-xxi. 


even  afterwards,  they  have  undergone  many  alivia- 
tions — transposition  of  parts,  addilion.s,  etc. — traces 
of  which  can  still  he  pointed  out.'  Along  with 
these  alterations  tliere  seems  to  have  gone  on  a 
gradual  change  of  the  language  in  which  the  texts 
were  composed.  The  original  language,  according 
to  the  Jains,  was  ArdliamagadhI,  and  they  give  that 
name,  or  Magadhi,  to  tlie  language  of  the  present 
texts.  But  it  has,  most  ]irobably,  been  modernized 
during  the  process  of  oral  transmission.  Tlie  older 
parts  of  the  canon  contain  many  archaic  forms  for 
which  in  later  texts  distinct  .Mahara.stri  idioms  are 
substituted.  It  will  be  best  to  call  tlic  language 
of  the  sacred  texts  simply  Jain  I'rakrit,  and  that 
of  later  works  Jain  Maharastri. 

As  the  w'orks  belonging  to  the  canon  arc  of  dilfer- 
ent  origin  and  age,  they  dill'er  gresitly  in  character. 
Some  are  chielly  in  prose,  some  in  verse,  .some  in 
mixed  prose  and  verse.  Frequently  a work  com- 
prises distinctly  disparate  inirts  put  togetlier  w lien 
the  redaction  of  the  canon  took  place.  The  older 
prose  works  are  generally  very  dilliise  and  eontain 
endless  repetitions;  some,  however,  contain  suc- 
cinct rules,  some,  besides  lengthy  descrijitioiis, 
systematic  expositions  of  various  dogmatic  ques- 
tions ; in  others,  again,  the  systematic  teiuicney 
prevails  tliroughout.  A large  literature  of  glo.'sc' 
and  commentaries  has  grown  up  round  tlie  more 
important  texts.'*  Besides  the  sacred  literature  ami 
the  commentaries  belonging  to  it,  the  Jains  jiossc.-i^ 
separate  w'ork.s,  in  close  material  agreement  witli 
tlie  former,  which  contain  systematic  exposition.-, 
of  their  faith,  or  parts  of  it,  in  Prakrit  and  San- 
skrit. These  worlcs,  which  generally  jios&ess  the 
advantage  of  accuracy  and  clearness,  have  in  their 
turn  become  the  object  of  learned  labours  of 
commentators.  One  of  the  oiliest  is  Uiiiasvfiti's 
Taitvurt/uldhigamasutm,  a svetambara  work, 
wdiich,  however,  is  also  claimed  by  the  Digam- 
haras.**  A sort  of  encyclopiedia  of  Jainism  is  the 
Lokaprakdia'^  by  Tejajiala’s  son,  ^'iIUlya  vijuya 
(1652).  On  tlieso  and  similar  works  our  skotcli 
of  the  Jain  faitli  is  chielly  based. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Jains  also  possess  a secular 
literature  of  their  own,  in  poetry  and  prose,  hotli  SansKiit 
and  Prakrit.  Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  numerous  tales  in 
Priikrit  and  Sanskrit  with  whicli  authors  used  to  illustrate  dog- 
matical or  moral  problems.  They  have  also  attemptecl  more 
extensive  narratives,  some  in  a more  popular  style,  as  Hari- 
bhadra’s  Samaraichchakaha,  and  Siddliarsi’s  great  nllegorieul 
work  Upamitihhavaprapaheha  kathd  (hotli  edited  in  Bihl. 
Ind.,  Calcutta,  1901-14),  some  in  liiglily  artificial  Sanskrit, 
as  Somadeva’s  Yaiaslilaka  and  Dlianapala's  'IHIakamanjan 
(both  publislied  in  the  Kiiuyaiiuild,  Bombay,  1001-03,  1003). 
Their  oldest  Prakrit  poem (perlmps  of  the  3rd  cent,  a.d.),  the 
Paumachariya,  is  a Jain  version  of  tlie  Bthiimtaxia.  Sanskrit 
poems,  hotli  in  puranaand  in  kdi-ya  style,  and  liViims  in  I’rfikrit 
and  Sanskrit,  are  very  numerous  witli  the  ScetAmharas  as 
well  as  tlie  Dignmharas  ; tliere  arc  likewise  some  Jain  dramas. 
Jain  autliors  liave  also  contrihiited  many  works,  original 
treatises  as  well  as  comnionlaries,  to  tlie  scieiiUlii’  litcratnro  of 
India  in  its  various  brandies — grammar,  lexicograifiiy,  melrics, 
poetics,  pliilosoifiiy,  etc.  (of.  art.  llii,M.vcii.vXDUA),  vol.  vi.  p.  691. 

4.  The  doctrines  of  Jainism. — Jain  doctriiios 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  (i. ) pliilosophical  and 
(ii.)  inactical.  Jain  jiliilosophy  contains  ontology, 
metaphysics,  and  psycliology.  The  [uaetival  doc- 
trines are  concerned  witli  ethics  and  asceticism, 
monasticism,  and  the  life  of  the  laity. 

i.  {a)  Fhilosophg. — The  Arauyakas  and  Uiiani- 
sads  liad  maintiuued,  or  were  believed  to  maintain, 
that  Being  is  one,  permanent,  without  beginning, 
change,  or  end.  In  oiqiosition  to  this  view,  the 
Jains  declare  that  Being  is  not  of  a ]iersistont  and 
nnalterahle  nature  : Being,  they  say,  ‘is  joined  to 

1 Sco  Weber,  loo.  cU.  S. 

“The  (iuvolopmcnfc  of  Uiis  coinincntin”'  lili'rature  has  been 
studied  bv  1C.  Ijouiuaim,  ZDMG  xUi.  flSiVJJ  ;kS'i  lY. 

3 Thu  Sicr.  text  willi  a (lovnian  tr.  and  explanation  has  been 
published  by  the  present  writer  in  ZDMU  lx,  [lOOOJ  287 lY., 
612  ff.  ; text  and  bhd^ya  arc  coiiUuned  in  the  Uibl.  Ind.  edition 
(Calcutta,  1006). 

4 Edited  by  lliralala  llahisaraja,  3 \ols.,  Jamnagar,  1010. 
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production,  continuation,  and  destruction.’ ^ TliLs 
tlieory  tliey  call  the  theory  of  the  ‘ Indeliniteness  of 
Being  ’ {anelcantavuda) ; it  conies  to  this  : existing 
things  are  permanent  only  as  regards  their  sub- 
stance, but  their  accidents  or  qualities  originate 
and  perish.  To  explain  : any  material  thing  con- 
tinues for  ever  to  exist  as  matter ; this  matter, 
however,  may  assume  any  shape  and  quality. 
Thus,  clay  as  substance  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent, but  the  form  of  a jar  of  clay,  or  its  colour, 
may  come  into  existence  and  perish.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Brahmanical  speculations  are  concerned 
with  transcendental  Being,  while  the  Jain  view 
deals  with  Being  as  given  in  common  experience. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Indeliniteness  of  Being  is 
upheld  by  a very  .strange  dialectical  method  called 
Syadvdcla,  to  which  the  Jains  attach  so  much  im- 
portance that  this  name  frequently  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Jain  system  itself.  According 
to  this  doctrine  of  Syududda,  there  are  7 forms 
of  metaphysical  propositions,  and  all  contain  the 
wordsya^,  e.g.  sydd  asti  sarvam,  sydd  ndsti  sarvam. 
Sydt  means  ‘ may  be,’  and  is  exiilained  by  Icathnm- 
chit,  which  in  this  connexion  may  be  translated 
‘somehow.’  The  word  sydt  here  qualifies  the 
word  asti,  and  indicates  the  Indeliniteness  of 
Being  (or  astitmm).  For  example,  we  say  a jar 
is  somehow,  i.c.  it  exists,  if  rve  mean  thereby  that 
it  exists  as  a jar ; but  it  does  not  exist  somehow 
if  we  mean  that  it  exists  as  a cloth  or  the  like. 
The  purpose  of  these  seeming  truisms  is  to  guard 
against  the  assumption  of  the  Vedantins  that 
Being  is  one  without  a second,  the  same  in  all 
things.  Thus  we  have  the  correlative  predicates 
‘is’  {asti)  and  ‘is  not’  {ndsti).  A third  predicate 
is  ‘ inexpressible  ’ {avaktavya) ; for  existent  and 
non-existent  {sat  and  asat)  belong  to  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time,  and  .such  a co-existence  of 
mutually  contradictory  attributes  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  word  in  the  language.  The  three 
predicates  variously  combined  make  up  the  7 pro- 
positions, or  sapta  bhangas,  of  the  Syddvada. 

Supplementary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Syddvada, 
and,  in  a way,  the  logical  complement  to  it,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  nayas.'^  The  nayas  are  waj's  of 
expressing  the  nature  of  things  : all  these  ways  of 
judgment,  according  to  the  Jains,  are  one-sided, 
and  they  contain  but  a part  of  the  truth.  There 
are  7 nayas,  4 referring  to  concepts,  and  3 to 
words.  The  reason  for  this  variety  of  statement 
is  that  Being  is  not  simple,  as  the  Vedantins  con- 
tend, but  is  of  a complicated  nature ; therefore 
every  statement  and  every  denotation  of  a thing 
is  necessarily  incomplete  and  one-sided ; and,  if 
we  follow  one  way  only  of  expression  or  of  'dewing 
things,  we  are  bound  to  go  astray.  Hence  it  is 
usual  in  explaining  notions  to  state  what  the  thing 
under  discussion  is  with  reference  to  substance, 
place,  time,  and  state  of  being. 

{b)  Metaphysics. — All  things,  i.e.  substances 
{dravya),  are  divided  into  lifeless  things  {ajiva- 
kdya)  and  lives  or  souls  {jlva).  The  former  are 
again  divided  into  (1)  .space  {dkdsa) ; (2)  and  (3) 
two  subtle  substances  called  dharma  and  adharma, 
and  (4)  matter  {pudgala).  Sj^ace,  dharma,  and 
adharma  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  all  other  things,  viz.  souls  and  matter  ; 
space  affords  them  room  to  subsist ; dharma 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  move  or  to  be  moved  ; 
and  adharma,  to  rest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
function  of  space,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  by  the  Jains 
distributed  among  three  different  substances  ; this 
seems  highly  speculative,  and  rather  hyperlogical. 
But  the  conception  of  the  two  cosmical  substances 

1 See  H.  Jacobi,  ‘ The  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  of  the  Jainas,’ 
in  Trans,  of  the  Congress  for  the  Uist.  of  Religion,  0.vford,  1908, 
ii.  60. 

2 Ib.  61. 


dJuirnut  and  adharma,  which  occur  already,  in  the 
technical  meaning  just  given,  in  canonical  Ixioks, 
seems  to  bedevelo])ed  from  a more  iirimitive  notion. 
For,  as  their  names  umladlutrinn  indicate, 

they  seem  to  have  denoted,  in  primitive  .s]jecula- 
tion,  tho.se  invisible  ‘iluids’  wliich  by  contact 
cause  sin  and  merit.  The  Jains,  using  for  the 
latter  notions  the  terms  jidpa.  and  gninya,  were 
free  to  use  the  current  names  of  th>i>e  ‘Iluids’  in 
a new  sense  not  known  to  other  Indian  thinkers. 

Space  {dlcdia)  is  divided  into  that  ])art  of  sjKice 
which  Is  occupied  by  the  world  of  tilings  \Jakdl:di<t ), 
and  the  space  beyond  it  {ulokdkdia),  which  i.s 
absolutely  void  and  empty,  an  abyss  of  nothing. 
Dharma  and  adharma  are  co-extensive  with  the 
world  ; accordingly  no  soul  nor  any  particle  of 
matter  can  get  bej’ond  this  world  for  want  of  the 
substrates  of  motion  and  rest,  'i'imeis  recognized  liy 
some  as  a (luasi-substance  liesides  those  enumerated. 

Matter  (joudgala)  is  eternal  and  consists  of  atoms  ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  determined  in  its  nature,  but, 
as  is  already  im|ilied  by  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
deliniteness  of  Being,  it  is  .something  that  may 
become  anything,  as  earth,  water,  lire,  wind,  etc. 
Two  states  of  matter  arc  distinguished:  gross 
matter,  of  which  the  things  which  we  perceive 
consist,  and  subtle  matter,  which  is  bi’yond  the 
reach  of  our  senses.  Subtle  matter,  for  insUince, 
is  that  matter  which  is  transformcHl  into  the 
different  kinds  of  karma  (see  below).  All  material 
things  arc  ultimately  jiroduced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  atoims.  Two  atoms  form  a compound  when 
tlie  one  is  viscous  and  the  other  drj-,  or  both  are  of 
different  degrees  either  of  viscousness  or  dryneas. 
Such  compounds  combine  with  others,  and  .so  on. 
They  are,  however,  not  constant  in  their  nature, 
but  are  subject  to  change  or  develoimient  (//■'/  (- 
ndnm),  which  consists  in  the  assumption  of  qu.ali- 
ties  {gunas).  In  this  way  originate  also  the  bodies 
and  senses  of  living  beings.  The  elements — earth, 
water,  fire,  and  wind — are  bodies  of  souls  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  development,  and  are,  therefore, 
s]ioken  of  as  ‘earth-bodies,’  ‘water-bodies,’  etc. 
Here  we  meet  with  animistic  ideas  which,  in  this 
form,  are  peculiar  to  Jainism.  They  probably  go 
back  to  a remote  period,  and  must  have  prevailed 
in  classes  of  Indian  society  which  were  not  inllu- 
enced  by  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  the  Brahmans. 

Different  from  matter  and  material  things  are 
the  souls  {jiva,  lit.  ‘lives’).  There  is  an  infinite 
number  of  souls  ; the  whole  world  is  literally  filled 
with  them.  The  souls  are  substances,  and  as  such 
eternal ; but  they  are  not  of  a definite  size,  since 
they  contract  or  expand  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  body  in  which  they  are  incorporated 
for  the  time  being.  Their  characteristic  mark  is 
intelligence,  which  may  be  obscured  by  extrinsic 
causes,  but  never  destroyed. 

Souls  are  of  two  kinds:  mundane  {sanisdrin), 
and  liberated  {nmkta).  IMundane  souls  are  the 
embodied  souls  of  living  beings  in  the  world  and 
still  subject  to  the  Cycle  of  Birth  ; liberated  souls 
will  be  embodied  no  more  ; they  have  accomplished 
absolute  purity  ; they  dwell  in  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  universe,  and  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Avorldly  affairs  ; they  have  reached 
nirvana  {nirvfti,  or  mukti).  iletaphysically  the 
difference  between  the  mundane  and  the  liberated 
soul  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  is  entirely 
filled  by  subtle  matter,  as  a bag  is  filled  with 
sand,  while  the  latter  is  absolutely  pure  and  free 
from  any  material  alloy. 

The  defilement  of  the  soul  takes  place  in  the 
following  way.  Subtle  matter  ready  to  be  trans- 
formed into  'karma  pours  into  the  soul ; this  is 
called  ‘influx’  {dsrava).  In  the  usual  state  of 
things  a soul  harbours  passions  {kasdya)  which 
act  iike  a viscous  substance  and  retain  the  subtle 
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matter  coming  into  contact  with  the  soul ; the 
sulitle  matter  thus  caught  hy  the  soul  enters,  as 
it  were,  into  a chemical  combination  with  it ; this 
is  called  the  binding  (bamUui)  (of  /«<r//i,a-matter). 
The  subtle  matter  ‘ bound  ’ or  ainalgaiiiated  Ijy  tbe 
soul  is  transformed  into  the  8 kinds  of  knnna,  and 
forms  a kind  of  subtle  body  (kdniKinaiurlru)^ 
which  clings  to  the  soul  in  all  its  migrations  and 
future  births,  and  determines  the  indivulual  state 
and  lot  of  that  particular  soul.  For,  as  each 
particular  karma  has  been  caused  by  some  action, 
good,  bad,  or  indill'ercnt,  of  the  individual  being 
in  question,  so  this  karnm,  in  its  turn,  produces 
certain  painful,  or  ])leasant,  or  indifferent  condi- 
tions and  events  which  the  individual  in  question 
must  undergo.  Now,  when  a particular  karma 
has  produced  its  effect  in  the  way  described,  it 
(i.c.  the  particular  karma-mnXtQv)  is  discharged  or 
purged  from  the  soul.  This  juocess  of  ‘ purging 
off’  is  called  nirjard.  When  this  process  goes  on 
without  interruption,  all  /rar/?»a-matter  will,  in  the 
end,  be  discharged  from  the  .soul ; anil  the  latter, 
now  freed  from  the  weight  which  had  kept  it  down 
before  the  time  of  its  liberation  (for  matter  is 
heavy,  and  karma  is  material),  goes  up  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  top  of  the  universe  where  the 
liberated  souls  dwell.  But  in  the  usual  course  of 
things  the  purging  and  binding  processes  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  thereby  the  soul  is  forced  to 
continue  its  mundane  existence.  After  the  death 
of  an  individual,  his  soul,  together  with  its  kdr- 
mnnniarlra,  goes,  in  a few  moments,  to  the  place 
of  its  new  liirtli  and  there  assumes  a now  body, 
expanding  or  contracting  in  accordance  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  latter. 

Embodied  souls  are  living  beings,  the  classifica- 
tion of  which  is  a .subject  not  only  of  theoretical 
but  also  of  great  ])rnctical  interest  to  the  Jaiiss. 
As  their  higliest  duty  (paraiim  dharma)  is  not  to 
kill  any  living  beings  (ahimm),  it  becomes  incum- 
bent on  them  to  know  the  various  forms  which 
life  may  assume.  The  Jains  divide  living  beings 
according  to  the  number  of  sense-organs  which  they 
possess  : the  highest  (parmhendriya)  possess  all  live 
organs,  viz.  those  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  sight, 
and  hearing,  while  the  lowest  {ekendriya)  have 
only  the  organ  of  touch,  and  the  remaining  classes 
each  one  organ  more  than  the  preceding  one  in 
the  order  of  organs  given  above;  c.g.  worms,  etc., 
possess  the  organs  of  touch  and  taste ; ants,  etc. , 
possess,  in  addition,  smell ; bees,  etc.,  seeing.  The 
vertebrates  po.sse.ss  all  live  organs  of  sense  ; the 
higher  animals,  men,  denizens  of  hell,  and  gods 
possess  an  internal  organ  or  minil  {ma7ins),  and  are 
therefore  called  rational  (saaijn.in),  while  t he  lower 
anim.als  have  no  mind  (asantjnm).  The  notions  of 
the  Jains  about  beings  with  only  one  organ  arc, 
in  part,  peculiar  to  themselves  and  call  for  a more 
detailed  notice. 

It  Ima  already  been  stated  that  the  four  elements  arc  ani- 
mated by  souls;  i.c.,  particles  of  e.artb,  etc.,  are  the  body  of 
souls,  called  earth-lives,  etc.  Tliese  wo  may  call  elementary 
lives;  they  live  and  die  and  are  born  again,  in  tlic  same  or 
another  elementary  body.  These  elementary  lives  are  either 
gross  or  subtle  ; in  the  latter  case  they  are  invisible.  The  last 

I The  Jains  recognize  6 bodies  wbicli  an  individual  may  possess 
(though  not  all  simultaneously),  one  gross  and  1 subtle  ones, 
besides  tbe  kdrinniia^anra,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  karma 
and  has  no  bodily  functions,  tboro  are  (1)  the  transmutation 
body  (vaikriijaiarlra),  producing  the  wonderful  avipearanocs 
which  gods,  magicians,  etc.,  may  assume  ; (2)  the  transiocation 
body  {<) huraka^arira),  wbiidi  certain  sages  may  assume  for  a 
sb.ort  lime  in  order  to  constdt  a Tirtbakara  at  some  distance  ; 
(3)  the  igneous  body  {taijaraiarlra),  which  in  common  being.s 
causes  the  digestion  of  food,  but  in  [lersona  of  merit  gives  ettect 
to  their  curses  (that  they  burn  tlicir  olijects)  and  to  their  bene- 
dictions (Ibat  they  gladden  as  the  r.ays  of  the  moon),  etc.  This 
doctrine  of  the  subtle  bodies,  in  which,  however,  many  details 
are  subject  to  controvers.v',  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  very 
primitive  ideas  about  magic,  etc.,  which  tbe  .lains  attempted  to 
reduce  to  a rational  tlieory.  With  the  terms  vaikrii/a-  and 
laijasaiuriiu  may  lie  compared  tho  vaikdrika  and  taijasa 
ahaiiikdra  of  the  Saiikhyas. 


class  of  one-organed  lives  are  plant-;  o'  ; . p’-:  - • . n ;- 

the  body  of  one  soul  only,  but  of  otb-r  ; . - i-  . 

aggregation  of  embodied  -ouls  wb..;h  1 , • f ■ ' . 

as  respiration  and  iiutrilion,  in  < "Inn.  II.  i ...  ■.  . ■ - - 

souls  isaii  ojiinion  shared other  ln■b.»l.  pi.  I ; ; i 

Jains  have  developed  this  th'  .ry  in  .i  n i.  n . e . . i . - 

in  which  only  one  soul  i^  emb-  Me<l  are  -r  : t'  ■ ■ ' 

in  tbe  habitable  part  of  th'‘  v.  ,rld  *.nb  . It  .'  - i . - ■ f 

which  each  is  a eoloni  of  plaot-lii  s o 
invisible,  and  in  tbit  i . e liny  ai'  ■ ,]  . p ..p 

world.  These  subtle  pi  .nn  art  ■ .'.a  d . ■ ; 'I...,  .r.  *.  i- 

posed  of  an  inflnit<-  n : .i.er  of  - ,1s  on.d  .g  . i-r  ■:..  ,i| 

cluster,  have  respiration  and  n itri  ' -i  nm.  ‘t,  re.  : . > ; ri- 

ence  the  most  exijuisiti  fiaios.  Im  o .' i .■  ]■  . ■ f.  r a 

globule,  and  with  them  the ',b.  it  aj  ..  . f ■.  ev,  oVli  - ... 

jiacked,  like  a box  filled  v.iiir  .1.1.  r.  I'm  i.r- 

suiiply  of  souls  in  place  of  t .0,^  i.o  i.c.  r.  . !,.  : 

liut  an  infinitesimally  small  fi..  'ion  of  00.  - 1 : : .- 

sufficed  to  replace  the  . an' ,.  ■ ; ;-.d  in  • • , i 

nirvana  of  all  the  s-.iils  th..l  hav-  i • ■ a i,  1 .'  I !.  1 

beginninglcss  past  down  to  the  |ir<-'.nt  Ti.  1 ■ ■ . . ; 

that  tbe  isaiii.-mra  will  never  bo  in  j '.  of  li..:ig  ' ,i  ..'s  H ■ 

Lukaprakdia,  vi.  31  IT.). 

Fiom  another  point  of  view  iiininl.ine  in  ing-  are 
divided  into  four  grade.'i : deni/.ii:-  of  In  il.  a’.iimal', 
men,  and  god.s ; these  are  the  four  walk'  of  life 
(yati),  in  which  beings  are  l-orn  aecording  to  tin  ir 
meritsor  demerits.  For  detail.',  'Ceartt.  ImmuNs 
AND  .Si'ii:iT.s  (.Jain),  vol.  iv.  p.  onsir.,  ( 'ci.s.MciioxY 
ANO  CosMOi.OfiV  (Indian),  S 4.  vol.  iv.  p.  Iti'if., 
and  Agk.s  ok  Tiiii  World  (Indian),  \ol.  i.  p.  -JoO. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  the  '••nr-  em- 
bodiment is  the  presence  in  it  of  /./'/  nei-matter. 
The  theory  of /L.rrjvn<f  is  the  key  stone  of  the  .Iain 
system;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  explain  ihi> 
theory  in  more  detail.  Tho  nntural  qnalitic'  of 
soul  are  ])crfect  knowledge  (yVeOm),  intuition  or 
faith  (ffio'iVfPrt),  highest  hlis.s,  and  all  sorta  of  per- 
fections; hut  these  inhorn  (lualitio^  of  tlo'  --dil 
are  weakeneil  or  ohscured,  in  mviiulane  'ouls,  by 
the  iiresence  of  kai-ma.  From  thi.s  ]ioint  of  view 
the  ilivision  of  /. nrimt  will  he  undcr.'lood.  ^\■hon 
/.yo'pm-matter  has  penetrated  the  ^oiil.  it  is  tiaim- 
formed  into  S kinds  (prakiii)  of  kai  ina  singly  or 
severally,  which  form  the just  a- 
food  is,  by  digestion,  transformed  into  the  various 
Iluids  necessary  for  the  suiiport  and  growth  of  tho 
body.  The  8 kinds  of  karma  are  as  lollows. 

(l)  .flidndvaraviil/a,  that  wbich  obscures  the  inborn  right 
knowledge  (i.c.  omniscience)  of  tbe  soul  and  tbereln  prodiins 
diltereut  degrees  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance  ; ' (2)  dar.iai..i. 
varavii/a,  that  which  obscures  right  intuition,  ..a.  sleep;  (3) 
vedaniya,  that  which  obscures  tbe  bliss-iiature  of  the  soul  and 
thereby  produces  pleasure  and  pain';  (4)  mohaniya,  that  which 
disturbs  tbe  right  attitude  of  the  soul  with  regard  to  faith,  con- 
duct, passions,  and  otlier  emotions,  ami  iiroduces  doubt,  error, 
right  or  wrong  conduct,  passions,  and  \ arious  meut.al  states. 
The  following  4 kinds  of  karma  couocrn  more  tlie  iiidii  idual 
status  of  a being : (.I)  dyvfka,  that  wbicli  dctoriiiiucs  the  Iciiglli 
of  life  of  ail  individual  in  one  birth  a.s  bell-bciiig,  animal,  iii.aii, 
or  god;  (C)  ndma,  lliat  wbich  produces  tbe  \arioiis  cirouiii- 
staiices  or  elements  wbicli  collectively  make  up  an  individual 
existence,  I'.g.  tlio  peculiar  body  witii  its  general  and  spoi'ial 
ilualities,  faculties,  etc.;  (7);;(ifrn,  tliatwliicb  dcteriiiiiios  tbe 
nationality,  caste,  family,  social  standing,  etc.,  of  an  individual ; 
(8)  aiilardya,  that  wbicli  olistniets  the  iiilKirii  energy  of  tlic 
soul  and  tlicreby  prevents  tlio  iloing  of  a good  notion  when 
tlioro  is  a desire  to  do  it. 

Each  kind  of  karma  has  its  predestined  limits  in 
fimo  within  which  it.  must  take  etleet  ami  thereby 
be  imrged  oir.  Before  we  deal  with  the  operation 
of  karma,  however,  wo  must  mention  another  doe- 
trine  which  is  eonueeted  with  the  Zvi'jvmt-thoory. 
viz.  that  of  tho  six  Ic.h/ds.  'I'ho  totality  of  karma 
amalgamated  by  a soul  induees  on  it  a transcen- 
dental colour,  a kind  of  comploxion,  wbicli  cannot 
bo  iierceived  by  our  eyes  ; and  this  is  called /('.vh  .-i. 
Tlicro  arc  six  lc.h/ds : black,  blue,  grey  ; yellow, 
red,  and  white,  'i'bey  have  also,  find  prominently, 
a moral  bearing;  for  the  A'.w/d  indicates  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  who  owns  it.  The  lirst 
three  heloiig  to  bad  clmraeters,  the  last  three  to 
good  ebaraet  ers.''^ 

1 Tlie  Jains  ackiiowlcdgc  live  kinds  of  Knowledge  : (1)  oixliiiaiy 
cognition  (imUi),  (2)  testimony  (sriila),  (31  siipciiiainral  oogiii- 
tion  {avadid),  (4)  direct  knowledge  of  the  llioiiglits  of  otbers 
{manalipari/aya),  (h)  oiiiiiiseteiiee  (kn  ahx). 

'4  Tlio  lielief  in  colours  of  tbe  soul  seems  to  be  I'cry  old  aiui  to 
go  back  to  tho  time  when  expressions  like  'a  black  soul,'  ‘a 
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The  indivichial  state  of  tlie  soul  is  produced  by 
its  inborn  nattire  and  the  karma  witli  wliich  it  is 
vitiated;  this  is  tlie  developmental  or  pdrindmika 
state.  But  there  are  4 other  states  which  have 
reference  only  to  the  behaviour  of  the  karma.  In 
the  cominon  course  of  things  karma  takes  ellect 
and  produces  its  juoper  results  ; then  the  soul  is  in 
the  audayika  state.  By  proper  ell'orts  karma  may 
be  prevented,  for  some  time,  from  taking  ellect ; it 
is  neutralized  (tipaiaynita),  but  it  is  still  present, 
just  like  fire  covered  by  ashes ; then  the  soul  is 
in  the  axipakimika  state.  When  karma  is  not 
only  prevented  from  operating,  but  is  annihilated 
altogether  (ksapita),  then  the  soul  is  in  the  ksayika 
state,  which  is  necessary  for  reaching  nirvana. 
There  is  a fourth  state  of  the  soul,  Icsdiyopaiamiku, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
ones  ; in  this  state  some  karma  is  annihilated, 
some  is  neutralized,  and  some  is  active.  This  is 
the  state  of  ordinary  good  men,  but  the  ksayika 
and  aupaiamika  states  belong  to  holy  men,  especi- 
ally the  former’.  It  will  he  easily  understood  that 
the.se  distinctions  have  an  important  moral  bear- 
ing ; they  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  prac- 
tical ethics  of  the  Jains. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  a]>plication  of  the 
terwirt-theory  to  ethics.  The  highest  goal  is  to  get 
rid  of  all  karma  (nirjard)  and  meanwhile  to  acquire 
no  new  karma — technically  speaking,  to  stop  the  in- 
ttux  [dsrava)  of  karma,  M'hich  is  called  samvara,  or 
the  covering  of  the  channels  through  which  karma 
finds  entrance  into  the  soirl.  All  actions  produce 
karma,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  entail  on  the  doer 
continuance  of  worldly  existence  {sdmpardyika) ; 
but,  when  a man  is  free  from  passions  and  acts  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  right  conduct,  his 
actions  produce  karma  which  lasts  but  for  a moment 
and  is  then  annihilated  (Iryapatha).  Therefore  the 
whole  apparatirs  of  monastic  conduct  is  required  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  new  karma ; the  same 
purpose  is  served  by  austerities  (tapas),  which, 
moreover,  annihilate  the  old  kamna  more  speedily 
than  would  happen  in  the  common  course  of 
things. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  the 
ethics  and  ascetics  of  the  J.ains  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  logical  consequence  of  the  theory  of  karma. 
But  from  a historical  point  of  view  many  of  their 
ethical  principles,  monastic  institutions,  and  ascetic 
practices  have  been  inherited  from  older  religious 
classes  of  Indian  society,  since  Brahmanical  ascetics 
and  Buddhists  resemble  them  in  many  of  their 
precepts  and  institutions  (see  SBE  xxii.  [1884] 
Introd.,  p.  xxiitf.). 

ii.  Jain  ethics  has  for  its  end  the  realization 
of  nirvana,  or  moksa.  The  necessary  condition 
for  reaching  this  end  is  the  possession  of  right 
f.aith,  right  knowledge,  and  right  conduct.  These 
three  excellences  are  metaphorically  named  the 
‘three  jewels’ (^rira^nn),  an  expression  used  also 
by  the  Buddhist  but  in  a different  sense ; they 
.are  not  produced,  but  they  are  manifested  on 
the  removal  of  obstructing  or  obscuring  species  of 
karma.  To  effect  this,  the  rules  of  conduct  must 
be  observed  and  corresponding  virtues  must  be 
acquired.  Of  first  importance  are  the  five  vows, 
the  first  four  of  which  are  also  acknowledged  by 
Brahmans  and  Buddhists.  The  five  vows  (vratas) 
of  the  Jains  are  : (1)  not  to  kill ; (2)  not  to  lie  ; (3) 
not  to  steal ; (4)  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  ; 
(5)  to  renounce  all  interest  in  worldly  things, 
especially  to  keep  no  property.  These  vows  are  to 
be  strictly  observed  by  monks,  who  take  them  on 
entering  the  Order,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed, 
on  taking  dilesd.  In  their  case  the  vows  are  called 

bright  soul,’  were  understood  in  a literal  sense.  Traces  of  a 
similar  belief  have  also  been  found  elsewhere  (see  Mahdbhdrata, 
xii.  280.  33  f.,  291.  4ff. ; cf.  Togomtra,  iv.  7). 


the  five  great  vows  {mahdvrafa).  Lay  people,  how- 
ever, should  observe  these  vows  <o  f:ir  as  their  con- 
ditions admit ; the  five  vows  of  the  lay  people  are 
called  the  small  vows  {nnni'rntn).  To  explain  : not 
to  kill  any  living  lieings  requires  the  greatest 
caution  in  all  actions,  considering  that  nearly  every- 
thing is  believed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Kndless 
rules  have  been  laid  down  for  monks  which  aim  at 
preventing  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  any  living 
beings  whatever.  But  if  a layman  were  to  observe 
these  rules  he  could  not  go  about  his  business  ; he 
is,  therefore,  obliged  to  refrain  only  from  intention- 
ally killing  living  beings,  be  it  for  food,  pleasure, 
gain,  or  any  such  purpose.  And  so  it  is  al.«o  with  the 
remaining  vows  ; their  rigour  is  somewhat  abated 
in  the  case  of  laymen.  A layman,  however,  may, 
for  a limited  time,  follow  a more  rigorous  practice 
by  taking  one  of  the  following  particular  vows  or 
regulations  of  conduct  {Hlavrata) : (1)  digvirati; 
he  may  limit  the  distance  up  to  which  he  will  go 
in  this  or  that  direction  ; ;2)  anarthadandavirati ; 
he  may  abstain  from  engaging  in  anything  that 
does  not  strictly  concern  him  ; (3)  upahhogapari- 
hhogaparimdna  ; he  may  set  a measure  to  his  food, 
drink,  and  the  things  he  enjoys,  avoiding  besides 
gross  enjoyments.  (It  may  be  mentioned  in  j)ass- 
ing  that  certain  articles  of  food,  etc.,  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  all,  monks  and  laymen  alike,  e.g. 
roots,  honey,  and  spirits  ; and  likewise  no  food  may 
be  eaten  at  night.)  The  preceding  three  vows  are 
called  gunavrata ; the  next  four  are  the  disciplin.arj’ 
vows  (kihidvrata) : (4)  deAavirata,  reducing  t he  area 
in  which  one  will  move  ; (5)  sdmdyika  ; hj’  this  vow 
the  layman  undertakes  to  give  up,  at  stated  times, 
all  sinful  actions  by  sitting  down  motionle&s  ami 
meditating  on  holy  things;  (6)  pausadhopavdsa, 
to  live  as  a monk  on  the  8th,  14th,  or  15th  day 
of  the  lunar  fortnight,  at  least  once  a month  : (7) 
atithisamvihhdga,  lit.  to  give  a share  to  guests,  but 
it  is  understood  in  a less  literal  sense,  viz.  to  provide 
the  monks  with  what  they  want. 

Most  of  these  regulations  of  conduct  for  laymen 
are  intended  apparently  to  make  them  participate, 
in  a measure  and  for  some  time,  in  the  merits  and 
benefits  of  monastic  life  xvithout  obliging  them  to 
renounce  the  xvorld  altogether.  The  rules  for  a 
voluntary  death  have  a similar  end  in  view  (see  art. 
Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  [Jain],  vol.  iv. 
p.  484  f.).  It  is  evident  that  the  lay  part  of  the 
community  were  not  regarded  as  outsiders,  or  only 
as  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Order,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  early  Buddhism ; their 
position  xvas,  from  the  beginning,  well  defined  by 
religious  duties  and  privileges  ; the  bond  which 
united  them  to  the  Order  of  monks  was  an  effective 
one.  The  state  of  a layman  was  one  preliminary 
and,  in  many  cases,  preparatory  to  the  state  of  a 
monk  ; in  the  latter  respect,  however,  a change 
seems  to  have  come  about,  in  so  far  as  now  and  for 
some  time  past  the  Order  of  monks  is  recruited 
chiefly  from  novices  entering  it  at  an  early  age,  not 
from  laymen  in  general.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  close  union  between  la3Tnen  and  monks 
brought  about  by  the  similarity  of  their  religious 
duties,  differing  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  has 
enabled  .lainism  to  avoid  fundamental  changes 
within,  and  to  resist  dangers  from  without  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  while  Buddhism, 
being  less  exacting  as  regards  the  laymen, 
underwent  the  most  extraordinary  evolutions  and 
finally  disappeared  altogether  in  the  country  of 
its  origin. 

A monk  on  entering  the  Order  takes  the  five 
great  vows  stated  above ; if  they  are  strictly  kept,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  five  times  five  clauses,  or  bhdvands 
(SBE  xxii.  202  ff. ),  no  new  karma  can  form.  But,  to 
practise  them  effectually,  more  explicit  regulations 
are  required,  and  these  constitute  the  discipline 
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of  the  rnonlcR.  This  discipline  is  described  under 
seven  heads. 

(1)  Since  tlirough  tlie  activity  of  body,  speech, 
and  mind,  'wliich  is  teclinically  called  yoqu,  by  tlie 
Jains,  /crerma-inatter  pours  into  the  soul  (asrava) 
and  forms  new  karinn,  as  explained  above,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dsrnva  (or  to 
effect  samvarn),  to  regulate  those  activities  by 
keeping  body,  speech,  and  mind  in  strict  control : 
these  are  the  three  yuptis  [e.g.,  the  gupti  or  guard- 
ing of  the  mind  consists  in  not  thinking  or  desiring 
anything  bad;  having  only  good  thoughts,  etc.). 
(2)  Even  in  tliose  actions  wliich  are  inseparable 
from  the  duties  of  a inonk,  he  may  become  guilty 
of  sin  by  inadvertently  transgressing  the  great 
vows  (e.g.,  killing  living  beings).  To  avoid  such 
sins  he  must  observe  the  live  samitis,  i.e.  he  must 
be  cautious  in  walking,  speaking,  collecting  alms, 
taking  up  or  putting  down  things,  and  voiding  the 
body;  e.g.,  a monk  should  in  walking  look  before 
him  for  about  six  feet  of  ground  to  avoid  killing  or 
hurting  any  living  being;  he  should,  for  the  same 
reason,  inspect  and  sweep  the  ground  before  he 
puts  anything  on  it ; he  should  be  careful  not  to 
eat  anything  con-sidered  to  pos.sess  life,*  etc.  (3) 
Passion  being  the  cause  of  the  amalgamation  of 
/£ffl/*ma-matter  with  the  soul,  the  monk  should  ac- 
quire virtues.  The  4 cardinal  vices  (kasdya)  are 
anger,  pride,  illusion,  and  greed  ; their  opposite 
virtues  are  forbearance,  indulgence,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  purity.  Adding  to  them  the  follow- 
ing 6 virtues,  veracity,  restraint,  austerities,  free- 
dom from  attachment  to  anything,  poverty,  and 
chastity,  we  have  what  is  called  the  tenfold  highest 
law  of  the  monks  {uttamadharmn).'^  (4)  llcl[iful 
for  the  realization  of  the  sanctity  of  which  an  earnest 
searcdier  of  the  highest  good  stands  in  need  are 
the  12  rellexions  {amiprcksd  or  bhdvand)  on  the 
transi  tori  ness  of  all  things,  on  the  helplessness  of 
men,  on  the  misery  of  the  world,  .and  similar  topics, 
which  form  the  subject  of  endless  homilies  inserted 
in  their  works  by  Jain  authors.  (6)  Eurthermore, 
it  is  necessary  for  a monk,  in  order  to  keep  in  the 
right  path  to  perfection  .and  to  annihilate  his 
knrma,  to  bear  cheerfully  with  all  that  may  cause 
him  trouble  or  annoyance.  There  are  22  such 
‘troubles’  (parisaha)  which  a monk  must  endure 
without  flinching,  as  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
heat,  all  sorts  of  trying  occurrences,  illness,  ill 
treatment,  emotions,  etc.  Tf  we  consider  th.at  the 
conduct  of  the  monk  is  regulated  with  the  purpose 
of  denying  him  every  form  of  comfort  and  merely 
keeping  him  alive,  without,  however,  the  risk  of 
hurting  any  living  beings,  it  may  be  imagined  to 
what  practic.al  consequences  the  endur.ance  of  the 
parlsahas  must  lead.  (6)  Conduct  (chdritra)  con- 
sists in  control  .and  is  of  5 degrees  or  phases.  In 
the  lowest  phase  all  sinful  activities  are  avoided, 
and  the  highest  leads  to  the  annihilation  of  all 
karmn,  preliminary  to  final  libor.atioii.  (7)  The 
last  item  is  asceticism  or  austerities  {tapas),  which 
not  only  prevents  the  forming  of  new  karma  {sam- 
vara)  but  also  purges  oil' the  old  (nirjard),  provided 
that  it  be  undertaken  in  the  right  w.ay  and  with 
the  right  intention  ; for  there  are  also  the  ‘ austeri- 
ties of  fools  ’ (hdlatapns)  practised  by  other  religious 
sects,  through  which  temporary  merits,  such  as 
supernatural  powers,  birth  as  a god,  etc.,  can  be 
accomplished  hut  the  highest  good  will  never  be 
attained.  Tapas  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  .Tainism.  It  is  divided 
into  (a)  external  and  (h)  internal  tapas  ; the  former 
comprises  the  austerities  practised  by  the  .fains, 
the  latter  their  spiritual  exercises,  (n)  Among 
austerities  fasting  is  the  most  conspicuous ; t he 

1 The  second  part  of  the  Achdranga  sntra  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  cautions  to  he  taken  in  this  regard. 

2 Cf.  JIanu,  vi.  92. 


.Jains  have  developed  it  to  a kind  of  art,  and  reach 
a remarkable  proficiency  in  it.  The  u.mal  way  of 
fasting  is  to  eat  only  one  meal  everj-  second,  third, 
fourth  day,  and  so  on  down  to  half  a year.  Another 
form  of  fasting  is  starving  oneself  to  death  luidra- 
ndntikl  samlckhand  •,  see  ‘Voluntary  de.aih  or 
euthanasia’  in  the  art.  Death  and  Di.sPf  SAL  of 
THE  Dead  [.Jain]).  Other  kinds  of  abstinence  are 
distinguished  from  fasting  properly  so  called  : re- 
duction of  the  quantity  of  the  daily  food  ; restric- 
tions as  regards  the  "kind  of  food  selected  from 
what  one  has  obtained  by  beggdng  (for  monks  and 
nuns  must,  of  course,  l>eg  their  daily  meal  and 
must  not  eat  what  has  been  specially  prefiared 
for  them) ; rejection  of  all  attr.active  food.  I'u 
the  category  of  external  austerities  belong  also 
sitting  in  secluded  spots  to  meditate  there  and 
the  po.sttires  taken  up  during  meditation.  The 
latter  item  Jain  ascetics  have  in  common  vith 
Brahmanical  Yoga.  (6)  Internal  austerities  em- 
brace all  that  belongs  to  spiritual  discipline,  in- 
cluding contemplation — e.g.,  confessing  and  re- 
penting of  sins.  Transgressions  of  the  rules  of 
conduct  are  daily  expiated  by  the  ceremony  of 
pratikramana  ; greater  sins  must  be  confessed  to  a 
superior  (dlocluind)  and  repented  of.  The  usual 
penance  in  less  serious  cases  is  to  stand  erect  in  a 
certain  position  for  a given  time  (kdgot.sarga) ; but 
for  graver  transgressions  the  superior  prescribes 
other  penances— in  the  worst  cases  a new  ordination 
of  the  guilty  monk.  Other  kinds  of  internal 
a\istcrities  consist  in  modest  beha\  iour,  in  doing 
services  to  other  members  of  the  Order  or  laymen, 
in  the  <luty  of  studj'ing,  in  overcoming  all  tempta- 
tions. But  the  most  imj)ortant  of  all  spiritual 
exercises  is  contemidation  (dhgdnu).  Contempla- 
tion consists  in  the  concetitratiou  of  the  mind  on 
one  object ; it  cannot  be  [lersevered  in  for  longer 
than  one  muhurta  (4S  minutes),  and  is  permiitcd 
only  to  persons  of  a sound  constitution,  .tccording 
to  tlie  object  on  which  the  thoughts  are  concent  rated 
and  the  purpose  for  which  this  is  done,  contemplation 
may  be  bad  or  good,  and  will  lead  to  corresponding 
results.  'NVe  .are  here  concerned  only  with  good 
contemplation,  which  is  either  religious  (d/ianna\ 
or  pure  or  bright  {kitkla).  The  former  leads  to  the 
intuitive  cognition  of  things  hidden  to  common 
mortals,  es]ieci.ally  of  religious  truths.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  pretended  .accuracy  of 
information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  such  as  cosmo- 
graphy, astronomy,  geographj',  spiritual  processes, 
etc.,  wliich  tho  sacred  books  and  later  treatises 
contain  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  intuition  which 
the  ‘ religious  contemplation  ’ is  imagined  to  pro- 
duce. Higher  th.an  the  latter  is  the  ‘pure 'con- 
templation, which  leads  through  four  stages  to 
(inal  emancipation  : first,  single  objects  are  medi- 
tated upon,  then  only  one  object ; then  ihere  is  the 
stage  wiien  the  activities  of  the  body,  speech,  and 
mind  continue,  but  only  in  a subtle  form  without 
relapse.  At  this  stage,  w hen  the  worldly  existeneo 
rajiidly  draws  towards  its  end,  tho  reniainiug  kaniut 
may  be  suddenly  consumed  b}'  a kind  of  explosion 
called  samiidg/idfa.  Then,  in  the  last  sta^e  of 
contemplation,  all  karma  being  annihilated  and 
all  activities  having  ceased,  the  soul  leaves  tho 
body  and  goes  un  to  the  top  of  the  universe,  where 
theliberated  souls  stay  for  ever.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked  that  ‘pure  contennilation ’ is  not  by 
itself  a means  of  reaching  liberation,  but  that  it  is 
tho  last  link  of  a long  e^inin  of  preparatoiy  exer- 
tions. Even  its  first  two  stages  can  bo  realized 
only  by  those  in  whom  tho  passions  (kasdga) 
are  either  neutralized  or  annihilated  ; and  only  kc- 
vali»s,  i.e.  those  who  have  already  reached  omni- 
scionco,  can  enter  into  tho  last  two  stam's,  w Inch 
lead  directly  to  liberation.  On  the  other  baud, 
tho  rirrdna  is  uecessavily  preceded  by  1‘2  years  of 
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self-mortification  of  the  flesh,'  which  slionld  he 
the  closing  act  of  a monk’s  career,  though  it  no 
longer  leads  to  liberation,  for  Jambfisvamin,  tlie 
disciple  of  Mahavira’s  disciple  Sud barman,  rvas 
the  last  man  who  reached  Icevala,  or  omniscience, 
and  was  liberated  on  his  death  ^ (04  after  Malia  vira’s 
Nirvana) ; accordingly  during  the  rest  of  the  pres- 
ent Avasarpini  perioil  nobody  will  be  born  who 
reaches  nirvana  in  the  same  existence.  Neverthe- 
less these  speculations  j)ossess  a great  theoretical 
interest,  because  they  aflbrd  us  a deeper  insight 
into  the  Jain  system. 

In  this  connexion  rve  must  notice  a doctrine  to 
which  the  Jains  attach  much  importance,  viz.  the 
doctrine  of  the  14  gunasthdnas,  i.e.  the  14  steps 
which,  by  a gradual  increase  of  good  qualities  and 
decrease  of  karma,  lead  from  total  ignorance  and 
wrong  belief  to  absolute  purity  of  the  soul  and 
final  liberation. 

In  the  first  stage  {mithyUdxfti)  are  all  beings  from  the  nigodas 
upwards  to  those  men  who  do  not  know  or  do  not  believe  in 
the  trntlis  revealed  by  the  TIrthakaras ; they  are  swayed  by  the 
two  cardinal  passions,  love  and  hate  (mga  and  dcesa),  and  arc 
completely  tied  down  by  knrina.  In  the  following  stages,  as 
one  advances  by  degrees  in  true  knowledge,  in  firmness  of 
belief,  and  in  the  control  and  repression  of  passions,  different 
kinds  of  karma  are  got  rid  of  and  theirletfects  cease,  so  tliat  the 
being  in  question  becomes  purer  and  purer  in  e.ach  following 
stage.  In  all  stages  up  to  the  11th  (that  of  a upasdntakafdya- 
vltardgachchhadniastlia)  a relapse  may  take  place  and  a man 
ma3'  fall  even  down  to  the  first  stage.  But  as  soon  as  he  has 
reached  the  12th  stage,  in  which  the  first  four  kinds  of  karma 
are  annihilated  (that  of  a kinnakaxdyavltardgachclihadmastha), 
he  cannot  but  pass  through  the  last  two  sUiges,  in  which  omni- 
science is  reached;  in  the  13th  stage  (that  ot  a,  sayogikevalin) 
the  man  still  belongs  to  the  world,  and  ma.y  continue  in  it  for  a 
long  period  ; he  retains  some  activities  of  body,  speech,  and 
mind ; but,  w’hen  all  his  activities  cease,  he  enters  on  the  last 
stage  (that  of  an  ayogikevalin),  which  leads  immediately  to 
liberation,  when  the  last  remnant  of  karma  has  been  annihi- 
lated. 

A question  must  now  be  answered  wliicli  wUl 
jiresent  itself  to  every  critical  reader,  viz.  Is  the 
/r«nna-theory  as  explained  above  an  original  and 
integral  jiart  of  the  Jain  system  ? It  seems  so 
abstruse  and  highly  artificial  that  one  would 
readily  believe  it  a later  developed  metaphysical 
doctrine  which  was  grafted  on  an  originally  re- 
ligious system  based  on  animistic  notions  and 
intent  on  sparing  all  living  beings.  But  such  a 
hypothesis  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that 
this  /rariurt-theory,  if  not  in  all  details,  certainly 
in  the  main  outlines,  is  acknowledged  in  the  oldest 
piarts  of  the  canon  and  presupposed  by  many  ex- 
jiressions  and  technical  terms  occurring  in  them. 
Nor  can  we  assume  that  in  this  regard  the  canoni- 
cal books  represent  a later  dogmatic  development 
for  the  follo’rtdng  reason : the  terms  dny'ava, 
samvara,  nirjard,  etc.,  can  be  understood  only  on 
the  supposition  that  karma  is  a kind  of  subtle 
matter  flowing  or  pouring  into  the  soul  [asrava], 
tliat  this  influx  can  be  stopped  or  its  inlets  covered 
(sa/nvara),  and  that  the  l-«?’»f«-matter  received 
into  the  soul  is  consumed  or  digested,  as  it  were, 
by  it  [nirjard).  The  Jains  understand  these  terms 
in  their  literal  meaning,  and  use  them  in  exi^laining 
the  way  of  salvation  (the  samvara.  of  the  dsravas 
and  tlie  nirjard  lead  to  moksa).  Now  these  terms 
are  as  old  as  Jainism.  For  the  Buddhists  have 
borrowed  from  it  the  most  significant  term  asrava.  ; 
they  use  it  in  very  mucli  the  same  sense  as  the 
Jains,  but  not  in  its  literal  meaning,  since  they  do 
not  regard  the  karma  as  subtle  matter,  and  deny 
the  existence  of  a soul  into  which  the  karma  could 
have  an  ‘influx.’  Instead  of  samvara  they  say 
dsavakkhaya  (asrava ksay a),  ‘destruction  of  the 
dsravas,’  and  identify  it  with  onagga  (marga,, 

‘ path  ’).  It  is  obvious  that  with  them  dsrava  has 
lost  its  literal  meaning,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
must  have  borrowed  this  term  from  a sect  where  it 
liad  retained  its  original  significance,  or,  in  other 

1 See  Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Jain),  vol.  iv.  p.  484. 

2 PariSma  1‘arvan,  iv.  50 ff. 


words,  from  the  Jains.  The  Buddliists  also  use 
the  term  samvara,  e.g.  silasanicara,  ‘restraint 
under  the  moral  law,’ and  the  jiai  f icijile  .vo/hiviftf, 
‘controlled,’  word  - which  are  nol  used  in  this  sense 
by  Brahmariical  writers,  and  therefore  are  most 
urobably  adopted  from  .Jainism,  wheie  in  their 
literal  sense  they  adequately  e.xpress  the  idea  that 
they  denote.  Thus  the  same  argument  serves  to 
prove  at  the  same  time  that  the  /.v/iv/k» -theory  of 
the  Jains  is  an  original  and  integral  jiart  of  tlieir 
system,  and  that  Jainism  is  considerably  older 
than  the  origin  of  Buddhism. 

, 5-  Present  state  of  Jainism. — The  Jains,  both 
Svetambaras  and  Digambaras,  number,  according 
to  the  census  of  1901,  1,334,140  members,  i.e.  even 
less  than  J per  cent  of  the  whole  ]iopulation  of 
India.'  On  account  of  their  wealth  and  education 
the  Jains  are  of  greater  importance,  however,  than 
might  be  expected  from  their  numljer.  'I’here 
are  communities  of  Jains  in  most  towns  all  over 
India.  The  Digambaras  are  found  chiefly  in 
Southern  India,  in  Maisur  and  Kannada,  but  also 
in  the  North,  in  the  North-Western  )irovince.«. 
Eastern  Bajjiutana,  and  the  Banjab.  'I’lie  head- 
quarters of  the  Svetrinibaras  are  in  Oujarat  (whence 
(Jujaratl  has  become  the  common  language  of  the 
Svetambaras,  rather  than  Hindi)  and  Western 
Rajimtana,  but  thej^  are  to  be  found  also  all  over 
Northern  and  Central  India.  Very  much  the  same 
distribution  of  the  Jains  as  at  present  seems,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  to  have  jirevailed 
ever  since  the  4th  century.'-  hiplcndid  temiiles 
bear  testimony  to  the  wealth  and  zeal  of  the  s<'ct, 
some  of  which  rank  among  the  architectural 
wonders  of  India,  as  those  on_the  hills  of  Cirnar 
and  Satruhjaj'a,  on  Mount  Abu,  in  Ellora,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  outfit  of  a monk  is  restricted  to  b.are 
necessities,  and  these  he  must  beg:  clothes,  a 
blanket,  an  almsbowl,  a stick,  a broom  to  sweep  the 
ground,  a piece  of  cloth  to  cover  his  mouth  when 
speaking  lest  insects  should  enter  it.  The  nuns’ 
outfit  is  the  same  except  that  they  have  additional 
clothes.  The  Digambaras  have  a similar  outfit, 
but  keep  no  clothes  and  use  peacocks’  feathers  in- 
stead of  the  broom.  The  monks  shave  the  head, 
or  remo\'e  the  hair  by  plucking  it  out  (locha).  The 
latter  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  hair  is  to  be 
preferred  and  is  necessary  at  jiarticular  times ; it 
is  peculiar  to  the  Jains  and  is  regarded  by  them  as 
an  essential  rite. 

Originally  the  monks  had  to  lead  a wandering 
life  except  during  the  monsoon,  when  they  stayed 
in  one  place ; compare  the  vassa  of  the  Buddhist 
monks.  Thus  Mahavira  in  his  wandering  stayed 
for  one  day  only  in  a Aillage  and  five  days  in  a 
town.  But  this  habit  has  been  somewhat  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  convents  (npdsraya),  corre- 
sponding to  the  vihdt'as  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  updirayas  ‘ are  separate  buiklings  erected  bv  each  sect 
for  their  monks  or  nuns.  An  Up.asra.va  is  a large  bare  hall 
without  bath-rooms  and  cooking  places,  furnished  onl.v  with 
wooden  beds  ’ (M.  Stevenson,  Mod.  Jainism,  p.  3S). 

The  Svetambaras,  as  a rule,  go  only  to  those 
places  where  there  are  such  npdArayas ; and  now 
they  stay  as  long  as  a week  in  a village,  in  a town 
as  long  as  a month.  It  is  in  the  vpdhriya  that 
the  monks  preach  or  explain  sacred  texts  to  laymen 
who  come  to  visit  them.  The  daily  duties  of  a 
monk  are  rather  arduous  if  conscientiously  per- 
formed ; e.g. , he  should  sleep  only  three  hours  of 
the  night.  His  duties  consist  In  repenting  of  and 
expiating  sins,  meditating,  studying,  begging  alms 
(in  the  afternoon),  careful  inspection  of  his  clothes 
and  other  things  for  the  removal  of  insects,  for 

1 The  small  number  of  Jains  is  e.yplained  b.v  the  fact  that 
Jainism  is  not  a religion  of  the  uncultivated  masses,  but  rather 
of  the  upper  classes. 

2 See  Gu^rinot,  Repertoire  d’^pigraphie  jaina,  p.  24. 
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cleaning  them,  etc.  (for  details  see  lect.  xxvi.  of 
the  Ultarddliyayanu  sfdra  [SBE  xlv.  142(1'.]). 
There  are  various  monastic  degrees.  First  thci'e  is 
the  novice  (mikm),  who  is  not  yet  ordained.  When 
he  or  any  other  man  takes  the  vows  {oratddO.nu), 
he  renounces  the  world  {pravmjyu)  and  is  initiated 
or  takes  dtlcm.  The  most  important  ceremony  at 
that  time  is  the  shaving'  or  pulling  out  of  the  hair 
under  a tree.  From  a common  monk  he  may  rise 
to  the  rank  of  a teacher  and  superior  called 
upddhydya,  mhurya,  vuchrika,  yanin,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  degrees  and  occupations. 

Idle  religious  duties  of  the  laity  have,  to  some 
extent,  been  treated  above.  The  ideal  of  conduct 
is  that  of  the  monk,  which  a layman,  of  cour.sc, 
cannot  realize,  but  which  he  tries  to  approach  by 
taking  upon  himself  particular  vows.‘  lint  in 
practical  life  also,  apart  from  asceticism,  the  .Jains 
possess  a body  of  rules  composed  by  monks  which 
lay  out  a rational  course  of  life  for  laymen  and 
tend  to  improve  their  welfare  and  moral  standard.^ 
The  monks  have  also  to  provide  for  the  religious 
wants  of  the  laity  by  explaining  .sacred  texts  or 
religious  tre.atises  and  delivering  sermons  ; this  is 
done  in  the  updirayas  where  the  Laymen  visit 
them  ; similarly  the  nuns  are  visited  by,  or  visit, 
the  lay  women.  But  the  most  conspicuous  habit 
of  the  laity  is  attendance  in  temples,  and  worship 
of  the  Ththakar.as  and  the  deities  associated  with 
them.® 

We  must  now  advert  to  a peculiarity  of  the 
Jiiins  which  has  struck  all  observers  more  than  any 
other,  viz.  their  extreme  carefulness  not  to  destroy 
any  living  being,  a principle  which  is  carried  out 
to  its  very  last  consequences  in  monastic  life,  and 
has  shaped  the  conduct  of  the  laity  in  .a  great 
measure.  No  layman  will  intentionally  kill  any 
living  being,  not  even  .aTiy  insect,  however  trouble- 
some ; he  will  remove  it  carefully  without  hurting 
it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Jains  are 
strict  vegetarians.  This  inineiiile  of  not  hurting 
any  living  being  bars  them  from  some  professions, 
e.g.  agriculture,  and  ‘ has  thrust  them  into  com- 
merce, and  especially  into  its  least  eleviiting  branch 
of  money-lending.  Most  of  the  money-lending  in 
Western  India  is  in  the  hands  of  the  J.ains,  and 
this  accounts  in  a gre.at  measure  both  for  their 
unpopularity  and  for  their  wealth.  ’ ^ A remarkable 
institution  of  the  Jains,  due  to  their  tender  regard 
for  animal  life,  is  their  .asylums  for  old  and  diseased 
anim.als,  t\\Q  partjarapolas,  where  they  are  kept  and 
fed  till  they  die  n natural  de.ath. 

6.  History  of  Jaipism. — The  history  of  the  Jain 
church,  in  both  the  ovetambara  and  the  Digambara 
sections,  is  chiefly  contained  in  their  lists  of  patri- 
archs and  teachers  and  in  legends  concerning  them. 
The  olde.st  list  of  patriarchs  of  the  Svetamb.ar.as  is 
the  Sthnvirdvall  in  the  Kalpasiltra,  which  begins 
with  Mahfivira’s  di.scijjle  Sudh.arman  and  ends  u'ith 
the  .33rd  patri.arch  Saudilya  or  Skandila.  Of  most 

atriarehs  only  the  names  and  the  gutra  are  given  ; 

ut  there  is  .also  .an  exp.anded  list  from  the  Gth, 
Bhadrabahu,  down  to  the  14th,  V.ajrasena,  which 
adds  more  details,  viz.  the  names  of  the  disci]iles 
of  each  p.atriarch  .and  of  the  schools  .and  branches 
(grtna,  kiila,  and  idkhd)  founded  by,  or  originating 
with,  them.  As  some  of  the.se  det.ails  are  .also 

1 Mention  should  1)0  made  of  the  11  jjn Ji'inres  (Slcr.  pratraui), 
or  staiuiarils  of  asoctic  life,  wliioh  a Layman  may  take  upon 
himself,  especially  when  he  intends  to  end  his  life  by  starving 
(cf.  Hoernle,  U vdsagadasiio,  tr.,  p.  46,  n.  12  f.,  lA  xxxiii.  [1904] 
330). 

2 E.  Windisch,  Yogaiustm,  Germ,  tr.,  ZDMG  xxviii.  [1874]; 

L.  Snali,  yogabindu,  Ital.  tr.,  Giornalc  della  Socictd  Asiatica 
Italiana,  xxi.  [1008] ; Warren,  p.  04  ff. 

3 For  a descrii)tion  of  the  wor.sliip  of  the  dilterent  sections  of 

the  Jains  see  Stevenson,  Mod.  p.  86  IT.,  where  there  is 

also  a short  notice  of  the  Jain  festivals  and  fasts  (p.  107  ff. ; of. 
also  art.  FRaTivALS  and  Fasts  [Jain],  vol.  v.  p.  876 ff.). 

4 Stevenson,  41. 


mentioned  in  old  .Jain  in.scriptions  of  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.  found  at  Mathura,*  tlii-  i>.art  at  lea'-t  of  the 
.Jain  tradition  is  luoved  to  be  baseil  on  hL-torical 
facts.  Further,  the  more  detailed  li-t  of  patriarchs 
shows  that  after  the  Gth  patriarch  agieat  c\]jan- 
sioii  of  .Jaini.'^m  took  place  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of 
India.®  Beyond  tlie  details  mentioned,  we  have  no 
historical  records  .about  the  iiatriarchs ; but  such 
legends  as  were  known  alaout  them  down  to 
Vajr.asena  have  been  combined  in  Hemachandra’s 
Buri&ula  parvan  into  a kind  of  continuou.s  nar- 
rative.® For  later  times  there  are  IL-ts  of  teachers 
(gurvdvali,  pafldvetli)-'  of  sei)arate  schools,  called 
gnchchlia,  xvhich  give  .a  summary  accouni  from 
Mahiavira  down  to  the  founder  of  the  garhefiE’  in 
question,  and  then  a more  detailed  one  of  the  line 
of  de.scent  from  the  latter  downwanl,  with  .some 
particulars  of  subsequent  he.ads  of  the  g<>eh-hti-i 
called  Srl])ujya.  The  number  of  giirh,  hh"s,  which 
usually  dilJer  only  in  minute  det.ail- of  conduct,  is 
said  to  amount  to  84,  of  which  only  8 are  rei)re- 
sented  in  Gujarat,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  the  Kliar.atar.a  Gachchha,  which  has  sjJit 
into  many  minor  gnrkchhus,  the  Taj);!,  Anchala, 
.and  others.  Separate  mention  is  due  to  the 
Upakasa  Gaclichha,  whose  members  are  known  as 
the  Oswrd  .Tains  ; they  are  remarkable  for  begin- 
ning their  de.scent,  not  from  Maliavira,  l)ut  from 
his  [iredece.s.sor  I’ar.sva.  These  lists  of  teachers 
.seem,  as  a rule,  to  be  reliable  only  in  thai  jiart 
which  comes  after  the  founder  of  the  school  to 
which  they  belong  ; the  i)receding  jieriod  down  to 
about  the  9th  cent.  A.D.  is  one  of  great  uncer- 
tainty ; there  seems  to  be  a chronological  blank  of 
three  centuries  somewhere.® 

llecords  which  allude  to  contemiioraneous  secular 
history  are  scant ; such  as  we  have  in  inscri]>tions 
and  legends  refer  to  kings  who  had  favoured  the 
J.ains  or  were  helieved  to  have  embr.aced  .lainism. 
The  lirst  jiatron  king  of  the  Jains  is  said  to  have 
been  Sami)rati,  grandson  of  the  great  emperor 
Asok.a  ; but  this  is  very  doubtful  history.  A his- 
torical fact  of  the  greatest  iuqiortance  for  the 
history  of  Jainism  was  the  conversion  of  Kumara- 
pala,  king  of  Gujarat,  by  liemachaiulra  (see  art. 
Hemaciiandka). 

Finally,  we  must  mention  the  schisms  (nihnnva) 
that  h.aye  occurred  in  the  Jain  church.  According 
to  the  Svetambaras,  there  were  eight  schisms,  of 
which  the  lirst  was  originated  by  Mahrivira's  son- 
in-law,  Jamali  ; and  the  eighth,  occurring  in  009 
A.V.  or  A.D.  83,  gave  rise  to  the  Digambara  sect.® 
But  the  Digambaras  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
earlier  schisms  ; they  say  th.at  under  Bhadrabahu 
rose  the  sect  of  Artjhap'lialakas,  which  in  A.D.  SO 
developed  into  the  Svetambara  sect.*  It  is  jirob- 
.able  that  the  separation  of  the  sections  of  the  .laiii 
church  took  place  gradually,  an  individual  develo])- 
ment  going  on  in  both  grouits  living  at  a great 
distance  from  one  another,  ami  that  (hey  became 
aware  of  their  mutual  dili'erence  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.  But  the  dili'erence  is  small  in 
articles  of  faith  (see  art.  DiGAMiiAiiA). 

The  sources  for  t he  history  of  the  Digambaras  are 

* Sec  Biililer,  Jipigr.  2 ml.  i.  [1892]  371  ft.,  393  ff. 

- It  is,  however,  curious  that  auotlicr  tradition  states  : ' In 
India  .after  tlie  time  of  tlie  N.auda  kings  the  Daw  of  t lie  .Tinas 
will  become  scarce  ’ (raiimaehariya,  Ixxxix.  42).  IVrhaps  this 
refers  more  specially  to  Mag'.adha  and  the  ailjoining  countries, 
where,  under  the  reign  of  the  Manrj  as,  Buddhism  soon  attaineii 
the  position  of  a popular  religion,  ami  must  have  become  a 
fornud.ahle  rival  of  Jainism. 

3 See  the  contents  of  tin'  work  giv  en  in  the  introduction  to  the 
text  in  the  Bihl.  Ind.  edition. 

4 The  oldest  gteredeali  known  is  that  by  Mnnisnndara,  a.d. 
1419,  ed.  Benares,  1996. 

t A full  hihliography  of  this  sid)ject  is  contained  in  Gin'idnot, 
Ussai  de  bihliograpMe  jaiiia,  p.  379  9'.,  and  lii'peiioire  d'epi- 
graphic  jaina,  p.  69  tT. 

t See  E.  T.onnann,  in  Ind.  Sfitdieiij  xvii.  [1886  ] 91  IT. 

7 See  ZDMG  xxxviii.  [1884]  IIV. 
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of  a similar  kind  to  those  of  the  livetriniharas,  hut 
later  in  date.  The  Digambara  line  of  patriarclis 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  tlieir  rivals,  except 
that  they  agree  in  the  names  of  tlie  lirst  patriarcli, 
Jambu,  and  the  6tli,  J3hadi’abahu,  who,  according 
to  tlie  Digambaras,  emigrated  at  tlie  liead  of  the 
true  monks  towards  tlie  South.  From  Bhadrahrdiu 
dates  the  gradual  loss  of  their  sacred  literature, 
as  stated  .above.  The  inscriptions  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a necessarily  incomplete  history  of 
their  ancient  .schools  {(janas) ; but  they  do  not 
quite  agree  in  all  details  with  the  more  modern 
tradition  of  the  paitavalis.  According  to  the 
latter,  the  main  church  {miila-sahgha)  divided  into 
four  ganas,  Nandi,  Sena,  Siiiiha,  and  Deva,  about 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D. 

Litbrature. — Some  of  the  more  important  works  and 
treatises  have  been  cited  in  the  art.  ; a full  hibliographj’  has 
been  given  by  A.  Gii^rinot,  Essai  cle  biblingraphie  jaina,  Paris, 
1907,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  all  questions  of  detail. 
Of  new  monpjjraphs  on  the  subject  (besides  the  old  one  by 
G.  Biihler,  Uber  die  mdische  Secte  der  Jainas,  Vienna,  1887, 
tr.  J.  Burgess,  London,  1903)  the  followin"  will  be  found  useful : 
Margaret  Stevenson,  Notes  cm  Modern  Jainism,  Oxford,  1910 ; 
Herbert  Warren,  Jainism,  in  Western  Garb,  as  a Solution  to 
Life’s  great  Problems,  Madras,  1912  ; H.  L.  Jhaveri,  The  First 
Principles  of  the  Jain  Philosophy,  London,  1910.  For  transla- 
tions of  some  of  the  principal  texts  see  H.  Jacobi,  ‘ Jaina  Sfltras,’ 
SEE  xxii.,  xlv.  [1884,  1895J.  HERMANN  JACOBI. 

JALAL  AL-DiN  ROMI.— Muhammad  J.alal 
al-din,  commonly  known  .as  M.aulana  {‘  our  Master  ’) 
.J.alal  .al-din  RumT,  w.as  born  at  Balkh  in  eastern 
Persia  in  A.D.  1207  .and  died  in  1273  .at  Qoniya 
(Iconium)  in  Rum  (Asia  Minor) ; whence  the  epi- 
thet ‘ Rumi,’  which  he  sometimes  employs  as  a 
takhalhis,  or  pen-name,  in  his  lyrical  poems. 
When  J.alal  w.as  only  a few  years  old,  his  father, 
Muhammad  ibn  ljusain  al-Khatibi  al-Rakri, 
generally  called  Baha  al-din  Walad,  was  obliged 
to  leave  Balkh  in  consequence  of  a court  intrigue 
which  aroused  against  him  the  anger  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  'Ala  al-din  Muhammad  Khwarizm- 
sh.ah.  The  exiled  family,  after  long  wanderings, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  visited  Nishapur, 
Baghdad,  and  Mecca,  arrived  at  Malatya  (Melitene) 
on  the  upper  Euphrates,  and,  having  stayed  there 
four  years,  moved  fartlier  westward  to  Laranda 
(now  Qaraman)  in  Asia  Minor.  Fin.ally,  seven 
years  later,  Baha  al-din  was  invited  by  the  Seljuk 
prince,  'Ala  al-din  Kaiqub.dd,  to  Qoniya.  He 
died  here  in  A.D.  1231.  Jalal  had  already  m.arried 
a lady  named  Gauhar  Khatun,  daughter  of  Lala 
Sharaf  al-din  of  Sfimarkand,  who  bore  him  two 
sons.  One  of  these,  Sultan  Walad,  is  the  author 
of  a mystical  poem,  the  Rahahnama,  which,  though 
written  in  Persian,  contains  156  couplets  in  the 
Seljuk  dialect  of  Turkish — the  earliest  important 
specimen  of  West  Turkish  poetry  that  we  possess 
(see  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,  i. 
152). 

After  sever.al  years  of  study  at  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  Jalal  returned  to  Qoniya,  where  he 
was  appointed  professor  and  gained  a great  re- 
putation for  learning.  About  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  theosophy  under  the 
guidance  of  Burhan  al-din  of  Tirmidh,  one  of  his 
father’s  pupils ; but  the  crisis  of  his  spiritual  life 
w.as  his  meeting  with  Shams  al-din  of  Tabriz,  a 
wandering  dervish  who  came  to  Qoniya  in  A.D. 
1244  and  vanished  mysteriously — according  to  one 
legend,  he  was  killed  in  a riot— in  1246.  'This  illi- 
terate God-intoxicated  man  exerted  upon  Jalal  an 
extraordinary  personal  influence  almost  amount- 
ing to  possession,  which  was  bitterly  resented  by 
his  numerous  disciples  at  Qoniya.  To  escape  from 
their  persecution  Shams  al-din  left  the  city  and 
returned  only  a short  time  before  his  death. 
During  his  absence  Jalal  composed  part  of  the 
enormous  collection  of  mystical  odes  entitled 
Divan-i  Shams-i  Tabriz-,  the  rest  belongs  to  a 


later  period,  but  nearly  the  whole  work  is  written 
in  the  name  of  his  beloved  teacher  and  friend, 
.laird  founded — in  memory,  it  is  .s.ai<l,  of  .Shams  al- 
din — the  M.aulavi  order  of  dervishes  with  their 
peculiar  dress  and  whirling  dance;  and  some  of 
these  hymns,  lirst  uttered  in  moments  of  ecstatic 
r.ai)ture,  .are  still  chanted  by  (he  Maulavis,  whose 
headquarters  remain  at  (Qoniya  to  the  jiresent 
day.  In  the  iJloun  .Jalal’s  poetical  geiuus  Ls  not 
hampered  by  didactic  motives,  and  he  sings  out 
of  the  fullness  of  his  heart ; liere  he  very  often 
soars  on  the  wings  of  p.antheistic  enthusi.asni  to 
heights  that  few  Sufi  poets  have  been  able  to 
.ajiproach. 

Probably  about  A.D.  1260,  .at  tlie  instigation  of 
his  favourite  pupil,  l(Iasan  yusiim  al-din,  he  be- 
gan to  compose  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  mystical  poem  of  .any 
age,  the  Mathnavl-i  Mdnavi,  or  ‘ Spiritual  t'ou])- 
lets,’  in  six  hooks  containing  altogether  some 
27,000  ver.ses.  'The  Mathnavi  may  be  ilescribed 
as  a medley  of  anecdotes,  dialogues,  allegories, 
and  di.scursive  theosophical  speculations.  Each 
book,  however,  forms  an  independent  whole  and 
has  an  inw.ard,  though  not  always  obvious,  unity 
of  its  own.  Such  diliiculties  as  occur  are  generally 
due  to  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject ; the  nar- 
rative portions  are  written  in  a plain  style,  sinmi- 
larly  free  from  rhetorical  conceits.  Prolix,  dis- 
connected, and  sometimes  tedious  though  it  be, 
the  Mathnavi  stands  unriv.alled  .as  a comprehen- 
sive and  thoroughly  characteristic  exjiosition  of 
the  religious  philosophy  of  Persia — .an  exposition 
which  is  inspired  by  intense  moral  feeling  and 
illumin.ated  by  many  beautiful  and  profound 
thoughts. 

While  no  attempt  c.an  be  m.ade  to  describe  the 
author’s  doctrines  in  detail,  a few  salient  points 
may  be  noticed.  Jalal  al-din  is  a pantheist  in  the 
sense  th.at  he  identities  all  real  being  with  God 
and  reg.ards  the  world  of  phenomena  as  a mere 
image  of  the  divine  ideas  reflected  from  the  dark- 
ness of  not-being  : the  universe  in  itself  is  nothing, 
and  God  alone  really  exists.  Every  atom  of  the 
universe  retleets  some  attribute  of  God,  but  m.an 
is  the  microcosm  which  reflects  them  all.  In  him 
light  and  darkness  meet ; he  is  compounded  of 
.awe  .and  mercy,  hell  and  heaven,  and  in  virtue  of 
this  double  nature,  which  God  ottered  to  him  as  a 
trust  (amanat)  and  which  he  voluntarily  accejded 
{Qur'an  xxxiii.  72),  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions 
and  can  choose  good  or  evil.  Admitting  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  existence  of  evil,  the  poet  is 
careful  to  guard  himself  against  dualism  : he  holds 
that  evil  is  a negation  of  real  being,  or  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a positive  character,  it  tends  to  good. 
He  insists  repeatedly  on  the  supreme  value  of  love 
as  the  unitive  and  purifying  element  in  religion. 
'Those  who  love  God  will  discern  the  soul  of  good- 
ness everywhere  and  will  realize  the  unity  under- 
lying all  differences  of  creed  and  ritual ; not  only 
will  a moral  transformation  be  wrought  in  them 
by  grace  of  God,  but  they  will  pass  utterly  away 
from  selfhood  and  individuality,  A\hich  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  absorption  in  the  divine  life. 
Another  noteworthy  doctrine  is  that  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  soul  through  ascending  grades  of  being 
• — mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human,  angelic — be- 
fore its  final  return  to  the  source  whence  it  sprang. 
Besides  the  Divan  and  the  Mathnavi,  Jalal  al-din 
is  the  .author  of  a prose  treatise  bearing  the  title 
Flhi  md  fihi,  several  copies  of  which  are  preserved 
at  Constantinople. 

Literature. — i.  Life  and  doctrine. — The  most  authoritative 
Persian  biographj'  of  Jiilal  al-dm  is  contained  in  the  Mandqib 
al-'arifXn  by  Aflaki,  a pupil  of  the  poet's  grandson  Chalabi 
'Arif,  of  which  J.  Redhouse  has  translated  copious  extracts  (see 
below).  Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  translations 
of  the  Mathnavi  and  Divan  and  also  in  the  following  works : 
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E.  G.  Browne,  JAternry  History  of  P&rsia^  Loiulon,  1906,  ii. 
515-525;  H.  Eth6,  Moryejilaiullsclte  ShuJ.ien,  Leipzig,  1870, 
pp.  95-124,  and  in  Girl*  il.  (1890-1004)  287-292  ; E.  J.  W. 
Gibb,  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry^  liOndon,  1900,  i.  145-102. 

ii.  Mathnani. — The  Math7iaolha.8hcen  frequently  reprintedin 
iiie  Kafit  with  and  without  commentaries  in  I’ersian  or  Turkish. 
There  are  English  vernions  of  hk.  i.  by  J.  Redhouse,  Lon<!on, 
1881,  with  biographical  introduction  translated  from  tlie  work 
of  Aflaki ; and  of  bk.  ii.  by  C.  E.  Wilson,  London,  1910,  with  a 
full  commentary.  An  abstract  of  the  whole  poem,  to^dher 
with  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal  doctrines  by  E.  H. 
Whinfield,  was  published  in  1887  in  Trubner’s  Oriental  Series, 
and  a second  edition  appeared  in  1808. 

iii.  Divdn-i  ShamS‘%  Tabriz. — Complete  edition  in  Persian, 

Lucknow,  1884  ; selected  odes,  Tabriz,  1803,  and  Lucknow, 
1878.  Translations:  A.  von  Rosenzweigf,  Auswahl  aus  den 
Diwanen  Mewlana  Dschelaleddin  Rumi,  Persian  text  with 
German  verse  tr.,  Vienna,  1838;  R.  A.  Nicholson,  Selected 
Poems  from  the  Divdn-i  Shams-i  Taf/rlz,  Persian  text  with 
prose  tr.,  introduction,  and  notes,  Cambridge,  1898 ; W. 
Hastie,  The  Festival  of  Spring,  from  the  Divan  of  Jeldleddin, 
rendered  in  English  ghazels  after  Riickert's  versions,  Glasgow, 
1903.  Reynold  A.  Nicholson. 

JALANDHARA.  — Jalaiulliaia  (.Jullunder)  is 
the  name  of  a town  (lat.  31°  20'  N.,  long.  75°  35'  E.), 
district,  and  division  in  the  Pan  jab.  The  ‘ division  ’ 
includes  the  ‘districts’  of  Jalandliar  (.Jullunder), 
Hoshyarpur,  and  Kangra.  'I'he  ancient  kingdom, 
called  Trig.arta  by  the  Hindus  and  .Jalandliara  hy 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Yuan  Chwang) 
in  the  7th  cent.,  included,  like  the  modern  ‘divi- 
sion,’ both  the  hill  country  of  Kangra  and  the  plain 
of  Jalandhar.  The  latter  is  associated  in  Hindu 
mythology  with  an  eponymous  demon,  on  whose 
back  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  built,  and  the 
neighhonrhood  is  regarded  as  holy  ground,  pilgrim- 
ages to  which  are  meritorious.  'Idie  fort  of  Kangra 
(Nagarkbt),  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  India,  possesses  the  famous  Rrahmanical 
temple  of  Mata  Devi,  or  Vajreiv.ari  Devi,  thrice 
desecrated  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  mostly  de- 
stroyed by  tiie  earthquake  of  1905,  as  well  as  some 
Jain  shrines  and  images,  but  no  Jains  now  reside 
there.  At  Jualamiikhi  {‘flaming  mouth,’),  about 
20  miles  S.E.  of  Kangra,  a discharge  of  inllam- 
mable  gas  from  a fissure  at  the  base  of  a high 
range  of  hills  is  honoured  with  great  veneration 
and  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

The  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hiuen  Tsiang,  twice  visited 
Jalandhar  in  A.D.  634  and  643.  The  cai>ital  was 
then  described  as  being  ‘the  royal  city  of  Northern 
India,’  and  the  Raja  was  specially  selected  by  king 
Harsa  (S^iladitya),  the  paramount  sovereign,  to 
escort  the  ‘ Master  of  the  Law  ’ when  on  his  return 
journey  to  China.  An  earlier  unnamed  Riija  of 
uncertain  date,  who  had  become  a convert  to  Bud- 
dhism, is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  paramount 
power  ‘ sole  control  of  matters  relating  to  Bud- 
dhism in  all  India,’  and  to  have  been  vested,  in 
his  capacity  of  Protector  of  the  Faith,  with  jui'is- 
dictio)!  to  reward  and  punish  monks  impartially 
without  distinction  of  persons.  The  same  prince 
was  believed  to  have  travelled  all  through  India 
and  to  have  erected  stupas  (topes)  and  monasteries 
at  the  sacred  sites  ; but  no  record  conlirming  these 
statements  of  the  pilgrim  has  been  discovered. 
Although  Buddhism  was  decadent  in  most  parts 
of  N.  India  during  the  7th  cent.,  it  was  still  the 
dominant  religion  at  Jalandhar,  where  the  Buddhist 
monasteries,  served  by  more  than  2000  brethren, 
students  of  both  ‘ vehicles,’  exceeded  fifty  in  pum- 
ber,  while  the  Brahmanical  temples  of  the  Saiva 
sect  of  Pa^upati  were  only  three,  with  about  500 
votaries.  Probably  the  Buddhist  worship  survived 
until  the  Muhammadan  conquest  early  in  the  11th 
century.  The  armies  of  Islam  could  not  endure 
the  miiltitude  of  images  displayed  in  Buddhist 
establishments,  .and  made  an  end  of  monks  and 
monasteries  wherever  they  found  them.  The 
brethren  at  Jalandhar  made  a special  study  of  the 
A hhidharma,  or  metaphysical,  section  of  the  canon, 
and  Hiuen  'Tsiang  studied  an  Abhidharma  com- 


mentary for  four  months  in  634  under  the  gnidance 
of  a teacher  named  Chandravania.  The  comnila- 
tion  of  such  commentaries  is  recorded  to  have  been 
the  bu.sine.ss  of  the  Council  assembled  by  the  Ku.sfin 
monarch  Kaniska  iq.v.),  probably  in  or  alx)ut  .\.D. 
bjit.  But  in  the  opinion  of  theJapane.se  sclndar, 
'T.akakusn, 

‘all  argiinients  about  the  Council  and  its  works  will  be  value- 
less until  the  MaluiiiljlnJ.ii  — un  enc3cloii:cflia  of  BuddhUt 
philosophy — is  translated  into  one  of  the  European  langua^'es.' 
He  holds  that  the  Council  was  merely  an  assembly  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Hinayana  school  of  the  Sar\ a-llv'ciins 
1905,  p.  41.5). 

Hiuen  Tsiang  had  no  doubt  that  he  Council 
met  in  Kashmir,  presumably  at  the  capital,  and 
his  account  of  its  proceedings  forms  part  of  his 
description  of  the  valley.  He  tells  us  that  king 
Kaniska  proposed  that  the  sittings  should  be  held 
in  the  plains  of  Gandhara,  but  that  objection  was 
taken  to  the  heat  and  damp  there.  .V  suggestion 
to  assemble  at  R.ajagriha,  the  ancient  (.ipit.il  of 
M.agadha  (Bihar)  was  also  rejected,  and  ultimately 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Council  in  Kashmir. 
'The  commentaries  authorized  by  the  assembly  are 
said  to  have  been  engraved  on  cojiper-plates  and 
deposited  in  a stupa.  It  is  possible  that  ihey  maj' 
still  exist  among  the  now  insignilieant  ruins  of 
Pilndrethan,  Asoka’s  capital,  which  lie  to  the  south- 
east of  Srinagar,  or  Pravarasenapura,  founded  by 
a Raja  of  i^aiva  faith,  i)erliaps  during  the  6th  cen- 
tury. A rival  tradition  alleged  that  the  Council 
was  held  at  the  Kuvana  or  Tama-savana  mona.stery 
of  Jalandhar,  and  the  'Tibetan  historian  of  Bud- 
dhism, 'Taranatha,  writing  in  A.D.  1603,  was  of 
opinion  that  this  tradition  was  supported  by  the 
weight  of  lcarne<l  authority  (Schiefner,  Tdraiultfio , 
p.  60).  But  the  precise  testimony  of  llifien  Tsiang, 
ne.arly  a thousand  years  earlier  in  liate,  obviously 
is  entitled  to  more  credence,  and  the  fact  may  be 
accepted  that  most  of  the  sittings  of  the  Cofineil 
were  held  in  Kashmir.  It  is  possible  tliat  the 
assembly  m.ay  have  met  first  in  a monastery  at  or 
near  .lahandhar,  and  may  have  .adjourned  to  Kash- 
mir for  the  hot  season.  I’aranuirth.a  (490-569),  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Va.<tidyandhu,  fully  conlirms 
the  tradition  that  Kashmir  was  the  jdace  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  (JllAS,  1905,  pp.  38,  52). 

Literature. — A.  Cunningham,  .tiicient  Geograph)!  of  Iiulici, 
London,  1871,  Archcool.  Surv.  Jicp.  v.  (Calcutta,  1882);  Hiuen 
Tsiang  (Yuan  Chwang),  Traivls,  tr.  S.  Bent  (Boston,  lSS5)and 
T.  Watters  (London,  l'J04-05);  S.  Beal,  The  Life  of  Iliiioi 
Tsiang,  do.  1888  ; HdjalaraAgivl,  tr.  M.  A.  Stein,  Westminster, 
1900;  F.  A.  Schiefner,  Tclrandtha's  Gesch.,  St.  IVtersbnrg, 
1809;  JRAS,  1905;  art.  ‘.Jullunder  District’  in  IGl  xiv.  [lOtis) 
221-231.  Vincent  .V.  Smith. 

JAMBjUKES’WARAM  (Skr.  Jambulccirara,  a 
title  of  Siva,  ‘ Lord  of  the  jnmhu,  or  rose-apple 
tree,’  under  an  old  specimen  of  which,  much  vener- 
ated, the  symhol  of  the  god  is  ])lacod). — A famous 
Saiva  temple  in  ^rirangam  Island  (y.f.)  in  the 
Trichinopoli  District  of  tlie  Madras  Presidency. 
It  rivals  tito  more  fatuous  Vaisuava  temple  at 
Srirangam  in  .architectural  beauty,  interest,  ami 
possibly  in  antiquity.  'The  lihga  wbicli  is  tlie 
object  of  worship  is  one  of  the  live  known  as  ‘ ele- 
mental,’ (lie  ‘element’  being  in  tliiscase  water,  by 
ivliich  it  is  surronnded  (for  the  oilier  ‘elemental’ 
lihfjas  see  ALidras  ]\[anual  of  Adiniuisf ration, 
iii.  [1893]  429  f.).  According  to  Fergusson, 

‘ the  first  gateway  of  the  outer  onolosuro  is  not  largo,  lint  it 
leads  direct  to  the  centre  of  a liall  eontaining  some  400  i.illars. 
On  the  right  these  open  to  a tank  fed  hj-  a perpetual  spring 
which  is  one  of  tlie  wonders  of  the  jdace.  Tlie  corrcsiionding 
space  on  the  left  was  intended  to  he  occluded  by  the  liOO  columns 
requisite  to  make  up  tlic  1000,  but  was  never  coiupletcil.  (Tbore 
are,  in  reality,  .Oil  colnnms,  or,  in  all,  038,  it  the  142  round  tlie 
little  tank  which  adjoins  ttio  ball  lie  added,]  Between  the  two 
gopuras  (entrance  gates)  of  the  sceond  enelosnre  is  a very 
heautifut  portico  of  ciaudform  sbajie,  leading  to  tlie  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  which,  however,  makes  no  show  externally',  and 
access  to  its  interior  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  profiiiio’  {Hist,  of 
Ind.  and  liast.  .4  rcA.,  p.  306). 
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He  fixes  the  date  of  the  huilding  about  A.D. 
ICflO  ; one  insorijition,  liowever,  is  said  to  Ije  dated 
A.I).  1480.  Fornierly,  wlien  sectarian  jealousy  was 
less  intense,  the  image  of  Visnu  used  to  be  brouglit 
for  one  day  in  the  year  into  a coco-nut  grove  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  rival  temple,  hut  owing  to 
sectarian  disputes  this  practice  has  now  been  aban- 
doned. 

Literature. — J.  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Architecture,  London,  1870,  p.  365  ; IGI  xxiii.  [190S]  109  f. 

W.  Crooke. 

JAMNOTRI  (Skr.  Yaimina-avutdra-puri,  ‘ city 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Jumna’). — A sacred  place 
of  the  Hindus  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jumna  ; 
lat.  31°  1'  N.  ; long.  78°  28'  E. ; in  the  State  of  Garh- 
wal,  United  Provinces,  India.  The  river  rises  from 
the  group  of  mountains  known  as  Bandarpuheh, 
‘monkey’s  tail,’ the  height  of  which  is  30,731  ft., 
at  Janmotri,  at  an  elevation  of  10,549  ft.  above  sea 
level.  Close  to  the  source  of  the  river  from  a 
glacier  there  is  a hot  spring. 

‘From  a rock  which  projects  from  tiie  snow  a small  rill 
descends  during  tlie  day,  about  3 feet  wide  and  very  shallow, 
being  only  the  result  of  a shower  of  spray  produced  by  the 
snow  melting  under  the  sun’s  rays.  Below  this  the  snow-bed 
is  intersected  with  rifts  anil  chasms,  caused  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  snow  as  it  is  melted  by  the  steam  of  the  boiling  spring 
beneath  it.  The  rill  finds  its  way  through  crevices  formed  in 
the  snow-bed  to  the  ground  beneath,  out  of  which  gush  numer- 
ous springs  of  water  of  nearly  boiling  heat  [194-7°  Fahr.]  ; and  the 
steam  from  these  melts  the  mass  of  Ice  and  snow  abo\'e  them  so 
as  to  form  numerous  excavations  resembling  vaulted  roofs  of 
marble,  and  further  causes  a copious  shower,  which  affords  the 
principal  supply  to  the  Jumna’  (Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gaz. 
iii.  376). 

The  place  is  a resort  of  pilgrims,  hut  is  not  so 
popular  as  Gangotri  (q.v.),  the  source  of  the  Ganges. 

Literature.— E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  Alla- 
habad, 1882-84,  iii.  376 ; T.  Skinner,  Excursions  in  India, 
London,  1833,  i.  296 ff. ; IGI  xiv.  [1908]  61. 

W.  Crooke. 

JANSENISM. — Jansenism,  a religious  revival 
within  the  Church  of  Rome,  originated  in  the  17th 
cent,  and  is  hardly  yet  extinct.  Although  its 
history  is  connected  chieBy  with  France,  its  first 
home  was  the  Flemish  University  of  Louvain  ; and 
it  bears  the  name  of  its  chief  Flemish  apostle, 
Cornelius  Jansen,  bishoji  of  Ypres.  Jansen  (1585- 
1638)  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Accoy  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  educated  at  Louvain, 
where  he  formed  a momentous  friendship  with  a 
French  fellow-student,  Jean  du  Vergier  de  Hau- 
ranne  (1581-1643),  who  presently  introduced  his 
ideas  to  France.  Jansen  rose  to  be  tutor  and  pro- 
fessor at  Louvain  ; in  1636  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Ypres,  but  died  within  two  years  of  his  elevation. 
In  1640  his  executors  published  the  work  of  his  life- 
time : Augustinus,  seu  doctrina  S.  A2igustini  dc 
humance  naturce  wgritudine,  sanitate  et  medicina 
adversus  Pelagianos  et  Blassilienses.  This  bulky 
treatise  is  the  chief  monument  of  a controversy 
that  had  raged  at  Louvain  ever  since  its  great  pro- 
fessor Bains,  otherwise  Michael  de  Bay  (1513-89), 
had  revolted  against  the  traditional  Scholasticism 
of  the  college  lecture-rooms.  Medimval  theology 
boasted  itself  a Jldes  qucerens  intellectum,  making 
clear  to  reason  the  dogmas  that  faith  already  ac- 
cepted ; and  reason,  to  the  medifEval  mind,  meant 
the  categories  of  Aristotle.  With  their  lielp,  it 
was  thought  that  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  could 
be  translated  into  clear,  coherent  language ; and, 
in  pursuance  of  this  end,  the  Schoolmen  raised  a 
gigantie  monument  of  subtle  dialectic,  wherein 
they  claimed  that  every  article  in  the  creed  found 
its  precise  metaphysical  equivalent.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  the  world  grew  increasingly  dissatis- 
lied  with  their  performance.  Simple  souls  were 
bewildered.  They  felt  that  faith  and  grace  and 
love,  when  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  logical 
abstraction,  were  woefully  unlike  all  that  they 
mean  to  the  unsophisticated  human  heart.  Ac- 


cordingly they  accused  the  Church  of  hamng  over- 
intellectualized  religion  ; the  Flemish  Huguenots 
told  King  I’hili])  ii.  that  it  had  ‘brouille  la  sa]iience 
humaine  parmy  la  saidence  divine.’  Their  prote.st 
was  in  some  degree  su)i])ortcd  by  de  Bay  and  other 
moderate  Catholics,  who  were  in  fai’our  of  making 
all  reasonable  concessions  to  tlie  Reformation. 
They  felt  that  scholasticism,  in  its  enthusiasm  for 
logic,  had  let  theology  drift  out  of  touch  with 
Christian  feeling  and  experience.  ‘ Divines  talk  of 
.sin,’  wrote  de  Bay  (Linsenmann,  Mkhucl  Baius, 
]>.  75),  ‘as  though  it  were  a clever  puzzle  invented 
by  some  vi.sionary  dreamer,  which  must  be  pondered 
over  and  believed,  although  nobody  could  feel  or 
grasp  it.’  Under  his  leadership  an  anti-Scholastic 
tradition  grew  up  at  Louvain,  of  which  Jan.sen  lie- 
came  tlie  great  exponent.  In  the  preface  to  his 
Augustinus  he  declares  that  the  first  great  enemy 
of  God  is  Aristotle,  the  arch-logician.  His  pura, 
puta  philosophia  may  be  well  enough  suited  to  the 
investigation  of  physical  phenomena ; it  is  utterly 
out  of  place  in  a discussion  of  spiritual  things.  It 
engenders  a blind  trust  in  argument ; and  argument 
transforms  theology  intoa  kind  of  dialectical  tilting- 
match,  where  everything  is  open  to  question,  and 
nothing  is  held  sacred  or  assured.  ‘ What  is  held 
probable  to-day  will  be  considered  false  to-morrow, 
and  the  certainty  of  yesterday  becomes  the  paradox 
of  to-day.’  Thus  was  theology  become  ‘ a tower  of 
Babel  for  confusion,  and  a Cimmerian  region  for 
obscurity.’ 

Where  find  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things? 
Jansen  appealed  to  Augustine — raised  up  by  God’s 
Providence  to  be  the  eternal  and  victorious  foe  of 
Aristotle.  To  follow  him  was  to  escape  from  the 
frosty  intellectualism  of  the  Schoolmen ; for  Augus- 
tine, although  more  than  a match  in  logic  for  the 
doughtiest  Aristotelian  who  ever  lectured  in  the 
Schools,  had  never  hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  feelings  ; his  works  owed  even  more 
to  his  ‘ charity  ’ than  to  his  brain.  Again,  to  follow 
Augustine  was  to  escape  for  ever  from  the  insta- 
bility of  the  theologians.  He  had  always  taught 
that  faith  and  reason  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  Divine  truth  in  no  way  depends  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  human  mind ; it  is  detemiined 
solely  by  prescriptions  and  traditions  flowing 
straight  from  the  Fountainhead.  In  other  words, 
it  is  given  by  God — not  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 
And  what  is  true  of  faith  is  also  true  of  works. 
Left  to  ourselves,  we  can  neither  think  nor  act 
aright.  All  that  is  good  in  us  is  the  fruit  of  grace 
implanted  in  the  individual  heart  by  the  hand  of 
God  Himself.  Jansen’s  three  volumes  are  an  in- 
terminable elaboration  of  this  central  thesis.  The 
changes  are  incessantly  rung  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  grace,  on  the  blindness  of  the  human  in- 
tellect and  the  xveakness  of  the  human  will,  until 
commonplace  Catholics  began  to  rub  their  eyes, 
and  ask  whether  the  bishop  of  Ypres  Avas  anything 
better  than  a Calvinist  in  disguise.  They  Avere 
Avrong.  Strongly  as  Jansen  held  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine  of  individual  sanctification  by  the 
direct  personal  agency  of  God,  he  held  quite  as 
strongly  to  the  other  side  of  the  Augustinian  system 
— to  the  Civitas  Dei,  or  Visible  Church,  wherein  the 
Redeemer  becomes  perpetually  re-incarnate,  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Thus  communion  Avith  the 
Visible  Church— acceptance  of  its  dogmas,  partici- 
pation in  its  sacraments — Avas  absolutely  necessary 
for  salvation.  The  Church,  as  it  Avere,  proA’ided 
the  dry  bones  of  righteousness ; the  inAvard  AAutness 
of  the  Spirit  clothed  the  skeleton  AA’ith  flesh.  Hence, 
during  their  long  struggle  Avith  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, none  of  Jansen’s  folloAvers  dreamed  of  casting 
loose  from  Rome. 

Moreover,  all  their  surroundings  indisposed  them 
from  any  sympathy  with  the  Reformation.  Jansen 
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spent  most  of  his  life  at  Louvain,  the  frontier-citadel 
of  Kome  over  against  Presbyterian  Holland  ; there 
he  more  than  once  crossed  swords  with  the  great 
Calvinist  controversialist,  Voetius,  still  remembered 
for  his  attacks  on  Descartes.  And  he  probably 
owed  his  mitre  to  the  favour  with  which  the  Spanish 
Viceroy  at  Brussels  had  received  his  Mars  Gallicus 
(1635),  a liery  political  pamphlet  attacking  liOuis 
XIII.  of  France  for  having  allied  himself  with  the 
heretical  powers  of  Northern  Europe  during  his 
long  fight  with  Spain  and  Austria,  traditional 
champions  of  the  papacy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jansen,  like  de  Bay  before  him,  may  well  have 
dreamed  of  beating  the  Protestants  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  proving  that — given  a strong  infusion 
of  Augustinian  doctrine — Borne  could  be  as  truly 
evangelical  as  Wittenberg  or  Geneva.  Certainly 
this  idea  appealed  much  to  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  du  Vergier  do  Hauranne.  He  came  of  a 
wealthy  family  near  Bayonne,  and  was  educated  at 
Louvain,  where  he  made  Jansen’s  acquaintance. 
After  his  ordination  he  spent  some  years  as  con- 
iidential  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  I’oitiers  ; in  1620 
the  hishop  made  over  to  him  the  ‘ commendatory  ’ 
(or  sinecure)  abbacy  of  Saint  Cyran,  a Benedictine 
monastery  in  central  France.  Thenceforwaril  he 
was  generally  known  as  Monsieur  de  Saint  Cyran. 
At  Poitiers  he  was  often  brought  in  contact  'with 
the  Huguenots ; for  Touraine  was  the  centre  of 
French  Protestantism.  And  experience  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  their  reconciliation  with  the  Roman 
Church  was  impossible,  until  the  Church  set  its 
affairs  in  order.  Accordingly  he  settled  in  Paris, 
and  there  started  on  a vigorous  campaign  to  hring 
the  Church’s  disorders  to  an  end. 

The  disorders  in  question  were  fruits  of  the  Wars 
of  Religion  in  the  previous  century.  After  thirty 
years’  lighting  about  theology,  most  Frenclimen 
were  sick  of  the  very  name  of  dogma.  As  the  long 
struggle  had  ended  with  the  conversion  of  Henry 
IV.  to  Rome,  most  of  them  were  willing  enough  to 
call  themselves  C.atholics,  and  ‘ perform  the  ancient 
ceremonies  of  their  country  with  a decent  modera- 
tion,’ as  one  of  their  own  great  writers  enjoins. 
But  independent  spirits  were  drifting  away  from 
Christianity  altogether  to  a purely  natural  religion 
untainted  by  sectarian  bickerings  — a religion  of 
noble  self-respect  and  disinterested  love  of  duty, 
learnt  from  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus.  Such 
minds  felt  no  need  of  grace  or  redem])tion  : was 
not  the  wise  man  sufficient  unto  himself?  As  for 
the  frivolous  many,  they  were  frankly  weary  of 
religion  altogether ; and  the  Church’s  only  chance 
of  luring  them  back  within  its  fold  was  to  pitch  its 
standard  of  ‘ decent  moderation  ’ as  low  as  possible. 
This  view  soon  dawned  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  more 
worldly-wise  among  the  clergy.  They  argued  that 
severity  in  pulpit  and  confessional  only  scared  sin- 
ners away  altogether ; thereby  their  money  and 
influence  were  lost  to  the  Church,  and  their  .souls 
robbed  of  the  priceless  benelit  of  jiriestly  absolu- 
tion. Accordingly,  through  their  casuists — writers 
of  official  text-books  on  the  management  of  the 
confessional — they  entered  on  a vigorous  canqiaign 
to  force  priests  to  be  lax.  The  kiiul  of  question  that 
a confessor  might  ask  was  rigorously  defined.  Ho 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  merest  show  of  repent- 
ance. He  must  always  lean  towards  the  most 
‘ benign  ’ interpretation  of  the  law  ; and  for  his 
guidance  the  casuists  ran  many  an  ingenious 
coach-and-four  through  inconvenient  enactments. 
Not  that  they  went  as  far  as  some  of  their  Pro- 
testant critics  imagined.  They  did  not  legitimate 
grave  sins;  their  ohject  was  to  show  that  the 
Church’s  minimum  standard  was  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  man  or  woman  of  the  world. 
What  did  it  matter  if  this  level  was  miserably 
low  1 The  less  the  casuists  dareil  ask  of  the  sinner, 


the  more  they  trusted  to  the  miraculou.'-  Cli  -i*  y 
of  sacramental  grace.  By  hook  or  by  <■:'.•••  k ..-i 
him  to  the  confessional,  and  the  magic  1 
of  absolution  would  make  him  a ne'v  man. 

On  both  Jesuits  and  Neo-Stoic.s  Saini  Cyran 
waged  a relentless  war,  for  he  held  that  both  ^^‘-re 
infected  by  the  same  deadly  error  on  the  subject 
of  grace.  The  Stoics  ignored  it  altogether.  Their 
theory  set  before  man  a high  ideal,  and  left  him  to 
carry  it  out  by  himself  a.s  best  he  might ; and  Saint 
Cyran’s  criticisms  of  Stoic  practice  forc^tall  the 
famous  saying  of  Pascal  that  those  who  ■ t out 
to  be  angels  generally  end  among  the  le  a-;  'I'he 
Jesuits  certainly  did  not  ignore  the  nc  ' --ity  of 
■sacramental  grace.  But  they  said  that,  if  .i  man 
wLshed  for  it,  he  must  take  the  first  -t>-p  hlui'idf, 
and  merit  grace  hy  coming  to  confc  -'ioii.  For 
grace,  on  their  jirinciplcs,  never  took  the  h-  .d  ; it- 
business  was  to  complement  anti  continue  v hat 
human  nature  had  begun.  That  being  -o,  they 
argued  that  it  was  unju.st  to  a.sk  men  fur  more 
than  they  were  fully  capable  of  )ierf<irining  ; tlod 
must  perforce  be  satislied  with  whatever  the  casu- 
ists thought  it  fair  and  reasonahle  of  Him  to  expect. 
Saint  Cyran  brought  all  the  hatterie.s  of  .laiisen's 
theology  to  bear  on  this  position.  He  rcfu-id  to 
ask  what  a mati  could  do  simply  by  himself ; the 
question  xvas  how  much  he  could  do  when  borne 
u])  on  the  wings  of  grace.  .And  whether  he  w;is  so 
ujiborne  deiieiuled  in  no  way  on  himself;  Cml  diil 
not  ask  His  creatures  to  choose  whether  they  would 
a(Tept  grace  or  refuse  it.  The  mass  of  mankind 
He  left  to  perish  in  their  sins.  Gn  the  few  x\hom 
He  elected  to  save  grace  descended  like  a whirlwind 
— irresistibly,  unfailingly,  \ icttiriously.  There  were 
‘ thunder-clans  and  visible  upsets  ‘ — a sinhhm,  often 
violent,  awalcening.  ‘ In  every  true  conversion, 
wrote  Saint  Cyran  in  his  Sj'lrltual  i / v,  ‘tied 
sjieaks  at  least  once  to  the  soul  as  distinctly  as  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  He  .spoke  to  fSt.  Paul,  model 
of  all  iienitents.’  There  followed  a long  course  of 
internal  rejientance  ami  external  ]ienitential  di.sci- 
pline,  carried  out  ui\tler  expert  guidance  : was  not 
St.  Paul  himself  ‘directed’  by  .Ananias  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversion  ? At  last  the  sinner 
emerged  a new  creature,  living  only  for  religion. 
To  all  other  interests  he  was  detul.  Even  the  most 
innocent — art  and  literature,  family  ties,  civic  and 
juofessional  duties — might  prove  dangerous  rivals 
to  the  love  of  God,  and  were  therefore  better  away. 
But  for  such  a man  the  cloister  is  the  only  place, 
and  of  this  Saint  Cyran  was  xvell  aware.  .As  his 
first  biographer  says,  he  strove  hard  ‘haiqnly  to 
depeople  earth,  and  give  new  citizens  to  Heaven,’ 
hy  driving  most  of  his  hearers  into  convents. 

Hence  it  is  scarcely  suriuising  that  his  lirst  cele- 
brated disciple  should  have  been  a nun.  This  was 
Angelique  Arnauhl  (15tU-1661),  abbess  of  Port 
Royal  des  Champs,  a Cistercian  convent  near  A'er- 
sailles.  She  had  early  revolted  against  the  siuritual 
deadnoss  around  her,  and  embarked  on  \aiious 
schemes  of  reform.  But  all  her  ell'orts  had  been 
tentative  and  uncertain,  until  Saint  Cyran  appcareil 
to  give  her  the  precise  kind  of  guidance  t hat  she 
needed.  In  return,  she  furnished  his  doctrine  with 
a local  habitation  and  a name;  within  a very  few 
years  Port  Royal  became  the  headi|uartors  of  the 
Jansenist  party.  Angelique  enlisted  in  its  ser- 
vice her  large  and  inlluential  family — notably  her 
brother,  Antoine  (1612-!M),  one  of  the  most 
l)romising  young  divines  in  Franco.  Her  convent 
opened  in  the  ca|)ital  a daughter-house,  known 
as  Port  Royal  de  I’aris.  At.  the  abbey  gates  a 
liltlo  grou])  of  maseuliuc  adherents  formed  the 
‘ hermits  of  Port  Royal,’  who  lived  an  austere  semi- 
momistic  life,  although  bound  together  by  no  vow. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  they 
poured  forth  an  ever-increasing  llood  of  devotional 
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literature  remarkable  for  its  literary  style.  Both 
nuns  and  hermits  opened  ‘ little  schools  ’ for  the 
children  of  friends  of  the  movement ; Pascal’s 
sister,  Jacqueline,  was  a teacher  in  the  one,  and 
Kacine  a pupil  in  the  other.  So  successful  was 
the  party  that  it  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of 
llichelieu’s  police ; in  1638  Saint  Cyran  was  arrested 
as  a disturber  of  ecclesiastical  peace,  and  kept  in 
prison  till  the  Cardinal’s  death  (December  1642). 
Then  he  was  at  once  released  ; but  his  health  had 
been  broken  by  his  conlinement,  and  he  died  in 
October  1643. 

The  leadership  of  the  Jansenist  party  at  once 
devolved  on  Antoine  Arnauld,  who  had  just  pub- 
lished (August  1643)  a Traite  de  la  fHquente  com- 
munion, which  for  the  first  time  set  the  Jansenist 
case  before  the  general  reader.  The  Augustinus, 
written  in  Latin,  had  been  too  learned ; Saint 
Cyran’s  devotional  works  were  at  once  too  mon- 
astic and  too  inspirational — too  full  of  ‘ thunder- 
claps and  visible  upsets.’  Arnauld,  scion  of  a 
family  of  lawyers,  used  the  language  of  his  country, 
and  imported  into  theology  all  the  hard-headed 
caution  of  his  race.  He  dealt  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  confessional,  a subject  of  interest  to 
every  one.  And  he  dealt  with  it  in  a manner  in- 
telligible to  every  one.  The  casuistical  party 
maintained  that  Catholics  were  the  Chosen  People 
— members  of  the  One  True  Church — and  that 
God  showed  His  particular  favour  to  them  by 
giving  them  sacraments,  which  ‘met  their  eflbrts 
half-way,’ that  is,  made  them  holy  with  very  little 
trouble  on  their  part.  Arnauld’s  TraiU  directly 
challenged  this  position.  He  denied  that  the  mere 
fact  of  being  a Catholic  was  any  recommendation 
in  God’s  sight.  Religion  did  not  consist  in  believ- 
ing a particular  opinion,  or  conforming  to  a par- 
ticular mode  of  life ; it  meant  conversion,  becoming 
a new  creature.  But  conversion  was  no  afl'air  of 
a moment;  it  was  a slow  and  gradual  process,  in- 
volving a long  course  of  discipline,  internal  and 
external.  How  absurd  it  was  of  the  casuists  to 
give  absolution  easily — ‘ like  footmen,  rather  than 
judges  ’ — to  all  who  chose  to  ask  for  it.  How  could 
a muttered  absolution  make  a sinner  a new  man  ? 

The  casuistical  party  must  needs  take  up  so  open 
a challenge.  They  could  not  discredit  the  Traite 
directly,  for  it  had  been  very  favourably  received. 
So  they  concentrated  their  attacks  on  the  weakest 
point  in  Arnauld’s  position,  and  accused  the  A%igus- 
tinus  of  renewing  the  Predestinarian  heresies  of 
Calvin.  The  book  had  appeared  in  1640,  and  was 
promptly  censured  by  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  illegal  to  write  controversial  works  on 
the  subject  of  grace  without  special  leave  from 
Rome.  This  censure  was  confirmed  by  Urban  Viii. 
in  1642.  But  various  technical  objections  were 
raised  to  the  legality  of  this  condemnation,  and 
a lively  Mar  of  pamphlets  ensued.  In  July  1649 
seven  propositions  were  denounced  to  the  Sorbonne, 
or  Divinity  Faculty  of  Paris  University.  Tm'o  of 
these,  taken  from  the  Fr^quente  communion,  M'ere 
soon  dropped ; the  other  five  made  up  what  Bossuet 
called  the  soul  of  the  Augustinus,  though  only  the 
first  proposition  of  the  five  M'as  textually  extracted 
from  it.  They  run  as  follows  : 

(1)  There  are  commandments  which  good  men  cannot  obey, 
however  hard  they  try.  (2)  In  the  state  of  fallen  nature,  inter- 
nal grace  is  never  resisted.  (3)  To  make  actions  in  the  state  of 
fallen  nature  meritorious  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  requisite  that 
they  should  be  free  from  internal  necessitj',  but  only  from  ex- 
ternal constraint.  (4)  The  Semi-Pelagian  heresy  consisted  in 
teaching  that  men  can  choose  whether  they  will  accept  grace  or 
reject  it.  (.t)  It  is  a Semi-Pelagian  error  to  say  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men. 

These  five  I’ropositions  gave  rise  to  heated  debates 
in  the  Sorbonne,  until  Arnauld’s  sujijiorters,  find- 
ing themselves  in  a minority,  appealed  to  the  laM^- 
courts  on  a question  of  privilege,  and  the  whole 
question  was  referred  to  the  Assembly  of  the 


Clergy  meeting  in  the  folloMung  year.  But  the 
Assembly  also  M’as  divided  in  opinion.  In  Ajiril 
1651,  eighty-five  bishops  tvrote  to  Pope  Innocent  X., 
begging  him  to  condemn  the  Propositions ; eleven 
other  bishops  MTote  deprecating  the  action  of  their 
colleagues.  Innocent  appointed  a commission  forth- 
M'ith  to  examine  into  the  v liole  question,  M-ith  the 
help  of  advocates  on  both  sides.  Early  in  1653  the 
commission  reported ; and  on  the  strength  of  its 
findings  Innocent  declared  all  five  Propositions 
heretical. 

At  first  the  Jansenists  made  light  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  the  17th  cent.  feM’  Frenchmen  believed 
in  papal  infallibility.  Rome  M'as  looked  on  as  a 
country  where  diplomatic  intrigue  went  for  more 
than  theological  scholarship,  and  one  pontificate 
might  easily  undo  the  M'ork  of  another.  The 
Jesuits  might  manage  to  hoodM’ink  Innocent  X.  ; 
Port  Royal  could  aflord  to  M’ait  till  he  gave  place 
to  a pope  less  amenable  to  their  influence.  Accord- 
mgly  Arnauld  temporized.  He  began  by  denying 
that  Jansen  Mas  touched  by  the  censure  at  all. 
Only  one  of  the  five  Propositions  M-as  a literal 
extract  from  the  Augustinus-,  and  that  one, 
though  liable  to  Calvinistic  misconstruction.  Mas 
also  capable  of  being  read  in  the  orthodox  Catho- 
lic sense  given  it  by  Augustine,  Jansen’s  master. 
Hence,  to  condemn  the  disciple  was  to  condemn 
the  Doctor  of  grace.  The  bishops  replied  that 
Innocent  had  condemned  the  Propositions  in  the 
precise  sense  intended  by  Jansen  ; and  their  a,sser- 
tion  was  conlirmed  by  Innocent’s  successor,  Alex- 
ander VII.,  in  October  1656.  Arnauld  had  already 
been  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne,  in  spite  of  Pascal's 
Provincial  Letters  (Jan.  1656-lMarch  1657),  begun 
in  an  attempt  to  save  him.  Early  in  1657  the 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  imposed  on  every  priest, 
monk,  and  nun  in  France  a ‘ Formulary,’  or  decla- 
ration, that  the  Propositions  really  M-ere  in  J ansen’s 
book.  For  a while,  hoM^ever,  the  Formularj'  hung 
lire.  Although  in  a small  minority,  the  Jansenists 
had  powerful  backers  among  both  bishops  and 
judges.  Public  opinion  M'as  impressed  by  the 
Provincial  Letters,  and  still  more  by  the  so-called 
‘miracle  of  the  Holy  Thom’  (March  24,  1656), 
when  Pascal’s  little  niece,  IMarguerite  P6rier,  M as 
suddenly  cured  of  an  ulcerated  eye  by  touching  a 
relic  from  the  CroM’n  of  Thoms  in  the  convent 
chapel  at  Port  Royal.  But  the  respite  M'as  short ; 
for  in  1660  a new  and  most  powerful  enemy  entered 
the  lists.  Louis  XIV.  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  OM'n  hands ; and  this  great  fanatic  for  uni- 
formity M'as  the  last  man  in  the  M'orld  to  tolerate 
a handful  of  eccentric  recluses  who  believed  them- 
selves to  be  in  special  touch  M'ith  Heaven,  and 
therefore  might  at  any  moment  set  their  conscience 
up  against  the  laM'.  In  1661  he  stirred  up  the 
bishops  to  enforce  signature  of  the  Formulary;  and, 
when  the  Jansenists  objected  that  mere  bishops  had 
no  right  to  impose  it,  he  got  a new  Formulary 
drafted  by  the  pope  (1664). 

At  last  the  Jansenists  found  themselves  betM'een 
two  fires.  W ere  they  to  sign,  or  M'ere  they  not  to 
sig'n  ? A feM'  of  the  most  consistent  M’ere  for  a 
blank  refusal.  Just  before  his  death  (1662)  Pascal 
had  declared  that  the  Augustinus  M'as  absolutely 
in  the  right,  and  the  pope  absolutely  in  the  M rong. 
Hence  to  sign  the  Formulary,  without  expressly 
excepting  Jansen’s  name  from  censure  of  every 
kind,  M'as  to  act  in  a way  ‘ abominable  before  God, 
craven  in  the  sight  of  man,  and  of  no  use  M'hatso- 
ever  to  those  already  marked  out  for  destruction.’ 
But  the  mass  of  the  party  folloM'ed  Arnauld  in  his 
temporizing  tactics.  He  said  that  the  Formulary 
might  be  signed  by  any  one  m Iio  bore  in  mind  the 
common  distinction  of  law  and  fact.  In  abstract 
matters  of  dogma  the  Church  was  certainly  infal- 
lible. But  this  infallibility  ceased  so  soon  as  it 
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approached  concrete  cases  of  fact ; and  it  knew  no 
more  than  any  one  else  what  was  in  a particular 
autlior’s  mind  when  he  wrote  a certain  passage  in 
his  book.  Properly  speaking,  it  had  no  right  to 
pronounce  on  such  questions  at  all ; if  it  insisted 
on  doing  so,  the  most  that  its  decisions  could  expect 
was  the  ‘respectful  silence’  that  involves  external 
conformity,  but  no  inward  acquiescence.  Tacitly 
connived  at  by  many  bisliops,  this  position  was 
openly  accepted  by  four — those  of  Alet,  Angers, 
Beauvais,  and  Pamiers.  The  pope  and  Louis  were 
furious,  and  there  was  talk  of  bringing  the  oli'eud- 
ing  prelates  to  trial.  But  all  sorts  of  legal  difficul- 
ties arose  as  to  who  should  try  them  ; for  the 
Galilean  Church  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  any 
interference  from  liotiie.  While  the  question  was 
still  pending.  Pope  Alexander  died.  The  peace- 
makers at  once  stepped  in,  and  persuaded  the  four 
bishops  to  make  a very  ambiguous  submission  to 
Rome.  With  this  the  new  and  very  pacific  pope, 
Clement  IX.,  declared  himself  satisfied  (1669) ; and 
Louis’s  ministers,  who  were  utterly  weary  of  the 
whole  quarrel,  induced  him  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  admitting  the  Jansenists  generally  to  grace. 
Public  opinion  followed  his  lead.  The  nuns  of  Port 
Royal  suddenly  found  themselves  national  hero- 
ines ; and  Arnauld  ended  twenty  years  of  hiding 
by  a triumphant  entry  into  Paris. 

Jansenist  writers  treat  this  ‘ Peace  of  ClemeTit 
IX.’  as  a victory  ; really  it  was  the  beginning  of  their 
downfall.  They  had  set  out  to  reform  the  Church  ; 
they  ended  by  having  to  fight  hard  for  a doubtful 
footing  within  it.  And  under  Arnauld’s  leadership 
the  party  itself  had  gone  down-hill ; a controversial, 
argumentative  impulse  was  shouldering  out  the 
evangelical.  The  world  admired  Arnauld’s  talents  ; 
but,  in  admiring,  it  agreed  with  Bossuet,  who  said 
that  Arnauld  was  inexcusable  for  having  wasted 
his  great  abilities  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
Jansen  had  not  been  condemned.  Besides,  Louis 
never  forgot,  and  never  forgave ; and  an  incident 
very  soon  occurred  that  fanned  his  wrath  to  a 
flame.  For  a long  while  a sullen  contest  had 
smouldered  between  the  Government  and  the 
bishops  over  the  rigala — the  royal  prerogative  of 
enjoying  the  temporalities  of  a vacant  bishopric, 
Avhich  the  Crown  lawyers  had  gradually  extended 
into  a most  vexatious  burden.  The  explosion  came 
in  1673,  when  Louis  tried  to  enforce  it  on  the  few 
dioceses  which  had  been  hitherto  exempt.  Loud 
protests  were  raised  by  the  bishops  of  Alet  and 
Pamiers — both  well  known  for  their  Jansenist 
sympathies,  and  both  strong  opponents  of  the 
Formulary.  Their  action  raised  a violent  storm, 
and  led  directly  to  Louis’s  quarrel  with  Innocent 
XI.  and  the  Gallican  Declaration  of  1682.  It  also 
determined  Louis  to  make  an  end  for  ever  of  the 
obnoxious  sect.  He  stayed  his  hand  during  the 
life  of  his  cousin,  Madame  de  Longueville — once 
the  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  and  now  the  great  patron 
of  Port  Royal.  On  her  death  (1679)  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  sharp  measures.  The  nuns  of  Port 
Royal  were  again  subjected  to  persecution  ; and 
Arnauld  fled  from  France,  never  to  return. 

Still,  to  strike  at  the  leaders  was  one  thing  ; to 
crush  their  followers  was  quite  another.  What 
was  known  as  ‘mitigated  Jansenism’ — a doctrine 
that  just  managed  to  keep  within  the  four  corners 
of  orthodoxy — found  many  adherents  among  the 
clergy.  And  in  lay  homes  the  sjiirit  of  Port  Royal 
was  kept  alive  by  a book,  which  played  in  the 
later  history  of  Jansenism  almost  as  large  a part 
as  the  Augustinus  itself.  This  was  Lc  Nouveau 
Testament  en  franqais,  avec  des  inflexions  morales 
sur  chnque  verset,  pour  cn  rendre  la  lecture  ct  la 
miditat ion  plus  faciles  d ceux  qui  commencent  a s’g 
appliquer  ; it  was  popularly  known  as  Les  Reflex- 
ions morales,  and  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Ora- 


torian,  Pasquier  Quesnel  (1634-1719).  In  variom? 
forms  and  under  various  titles  it  went  through  a 
number  of  editions  between  1668  and  1692,  without 
incurring  any  official  cen.-ure.  Indeed,  it  was 
formally  approved  by  Noailles,  bishop  of  Chalons, 
afterwards  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  although 
Quesnel’s  opinions  were  well  known.  In  1685  he 
had  gone  to  share  Arnauld's  exile  in  Brussels ; and 
on  Arnauld’s  death  (1694)  he  succeeded  to  the 
leadership  of  the  i)arty.  Meanwhile  the  sale  of 
his  Reflexions  morales  continued  to  increase,  and 
it  became  the  target  of  an  ever-growing  hail  of 
Jesuit  bullets.  At  last  the  more  sanguine  Jausen- 
ists  determined  to  take  the  oflensive  themselves. 
In  1701  they  consulted  the  Sorboune  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  enough  to  receive  the  condemnation  of 
Jansen  in  ‘ respectful  silence.’  The  question  stirred 
the  lires  of  fifty  years  before  ; and  .soon  ecclesiasti- 
cal France  was  in  a blaze.  In  1703  Louis  wrote  to 
Clement  XI.,  suggesting  that  thej'  should  take  con- 
certed action  to  put  an  end  to  Jansenism  for  ever. 
Clement  replied  with  the  bull  Vincam  Domini, 
condemning  respectful  silence  outright  (1705).  The 
bull  only  whetted  Louis’s  api)etite.  The  older  he 
grew,  and  the  thicker  the  disasters  of  the  War  of 
Spanish  tSuccessiou  rained  upon  him,  the  more  the 
ugly  superstitious  side  of  his  character  awoke. 
He  became  frenziedly  anxious  to  propitiate  his 
Maker,  and  save  himself  another  Blenheim  or 
Malplaquet  by  exterminating  the  enemies  of  the 
Church.  As  the  few  old  ladies  left  at  Port  Royal 
refused  to  accept  the  Vineam  Domini,  their  com- 
munity was  broken  up  (1709) ; their  cemetery  was 
violated,  and  the  abbey-buildings  destroyed.  The 
king  next  proj)Osed  to  Clement  to  condemn  the 
Reflexions  morales  in  the  most  solemn  possible 
form.  For  some  time  Clement,  a pacific  diplomat, 
hung  back  ; but  at  last  he  yielded,  and  juit  forth 
the  hull  Unigenilus  (1713).  This  was  a censure 
not  only  of  all  that  Jansenism  said,  but  of  all  that 
it  had  tried  to  say.  Even  Fenelon,  although  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  bull,  admits  that  public 
opinion  credited  it  with  having  coinlemned  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Paul,  and  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
It  went  altogether  beyond  the  technical  questions 
raised  by  the  Augustinus — notably  when  it  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  practice  of  popular  Bible-reading 
lately  sprung  up  among  French  Catholics.  Hence 
its  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a popular  outcry  ; 
even  about  fifteen  bishops  supimrted  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  in  refusing  to  accept  it.  The  next  two 
years  were  spent  by  the  Court  in  a feverish  en- 
deavour to  thrust  it  down  their  throats  ; Noailles 
was  saved  from  deposition  only  by  the  ileath  of 
the  king  in  1715. 

On  the  accession  of  the  regent  Orleans,  bigotry 
at  once  gave  place  to  cynical  indill'ereiice.  Oneans 
was  a free-thinker,  and  all  he  cared  for  was  to 
keep  the  clergy  qniet ; hence  he  always  sided  with 
the  stronger  party,  in  the  hoi)e  of  crushing  out  the 
weaker.  As  the  bull  was  generally  unpopular,  he 
began  by  taking  the  side  of  its  opponents,  and 
apjjointed  Noailles  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  to 
the  Court.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  under- 
rated the  strength  of  the  Const  it  iitionna  ires — the 
thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  hull.  Besides,  its 
o]iponents  were  divided  among  themseh  es.  >8ome 
rejected  the  Unigenitus  altogether  ; others  were 
willing  to  accept  it  with  various  modifications.  At 
last  the  stalwarts  of  the  party  lost  patience  with 
its  trimmers.  In  1717  four  bishops — those  of 
Boulogne,  Mirepoix,  Montpellier,  and  Senez — 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  a general  Council  ; they 
were  supported  by  Noailles  and  a number  of  others. 
The  pojie  replied  that  any  one  who  rejected  the 
bull  tnereby  cut  himself  oil'  from  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  (1718).  The  Court,  foreseeing 
serious  risk  of  a definite  breach  with  Rome,  called 
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in  the  services  of  a committee  of  moderate  bishops, 
among  them  being  Massillon  of  Clermont,  the 
famous  i)ulpit  orator.  The  committee  jiroduced 
two  documents.  One — the  Corps  de  doctrine— wah 
a commentary  on  the  bull,  explaining  away  every- 
thing in  its  provisions  tliat  miglit  stick  in  the  gorge 
of  an  ‘ appellant.’  The  second  document  was  a 
letter  accepting  the  Unigcnitiis  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  iiope — which,  as  the  indignant  Clement 
pointed  out,  was  often  very  ditl'erent  from  the  sense 
laid  down  in  the  Corps  de  doctrine — and  at  the  same 
time  condemning  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
utterances  of  the  bull’s  extreme  supporters.  The 
two  documents  made  up  what  was  known  as  an 
accommodement,  or  compromise  ; and  the  Govern- 
ment decreed  that  any  one  who  signed  the  com- 
promise should  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  tlie 
bull,  and  be  free  from  further  molestation.  After 
some  wavering,  Noailles  and  most  of  the  appellant 
bishops  accepted  the  Government’s  terms  (17UU)  ; 
and  Jansenism  came  to  an  end  as  an  organized 
political  force. 

Not  that  it  was  by  any  means  dead.  The  four 
original  aiipcllants  refused  the  comiu'omise,  and 
‘ re-appealed  ’ to  a general  Council.  Tlie  tolerant 
Eegent  let  tliem  alone  ; but  after  his  death  (1723) 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fleury,  foi’iner 
tutor  to  the  young  king,  and  an  ardent  aspirant 
to  a cardinal’s  hat.  He  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  the  most  recalcitrant  appellant.  Bishop 
Soanen  of  Senez.  This  old  man  of  over  eighty  was 
deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and  exiled  to  a remote 
monastery  in  Auvergne.  Noailles  protested  against 
his  treatment ; but  shortly  afterwards  he  died 
(1729),  just  after  having  made  a humble  submission 
to  Rome.  He  was  hardly  in  his  gTave  before  Jan- 
senism burst  out  again  in  a new  form.  Persecution 
generally  begets  hysteria  in  its  victims,  more  espe- 
cially when  they  already  accept  a strong  doctrine 
of  conversion.  Belief  in  material  miracles  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  belief  in  moral ; and  even  in  its 
great  days  Port  Royal  could  furnish  a long  list  of 
special  ])rovideuces  and  portents,  like  the  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Thorn.  Now  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  these  were  multi- 
plied a hundredfold.  About  1728  the  ‘ miracles  of 
St.  Medard  ’ became  the  talk  of  Paris.  These  were 
a series  of  astonishing  cures — mostly  of  nervous 
diseases — effected  at  the  tomb  of  Fran9ois  de  Pdris 
(1690-1727),  a young  Jansenist  cleric  of  singularly 
holy  life,  and  a perfervid  opponent  of  the  Uni- 
qenitus.  In  1732  the  Government  closed  the 
cemetery,  and  gave  rise  to  the  famous  epigram  : 

‘ De  par  le  Roi,  defense  i Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu.’ 

From  mere  miracles  it  was  but  a step  to  apocalyptic 
prophecy  and  speaking  with  tongues.  The  so- 
called  Conmdsionnaires  worked  themselves  up,  by 
means  of  frightful  self-torture,  into  a state  of 
ecstasy,  in  which  they  prophesied  and  cured 
diseases.  They  were  speedily  disowned  by  the 
serious  Jansenists,  but  they  dragged  on  a disreput- 
able existence  for  many  years.  In  1772  they  were 
still  important  enough  for  Diderot  to  take  the  field 
against  them.  A curious  law-suit  revealed  that 
they  had  a regular  organization,  ■with  elective 
olHcers  and  a common  treasury,  known  as  the 
boUe  u Perrette  (‘Perrette’s  money-box’),  from 
the  name  of  the  old  lady  who  was  its  original 
custodian. 

Meanwhile  Cardinal  Fleury  was  having  much 
ado  to  enforce  tlie  Unigenitus  on  the  clergy  gener- 
ally. The  French  judges  were  enthusiastically 
Galilean  ; and  they  liated  the  bull,  because  it  was 
a triumph  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Je.suits 
and  the  pope.  Hence  they  put  every  possible 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  Under  their 
fostering  care,  a belief  sprang  up  that  to  call  one- 


self a ‘.Jansenist,’  and  almse  tlie  U nigenit ns,  was 
to  show  oneself  a lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
And,  as  the  Jesuits  grew  more  and  more  unpopular, 
the  word  ‘ .Jansenist’  came  to  mean  everything  that 
they  were  not ; it  stooil  for  a sterling,  upright 
character,  and  a manly  hatred  of  double-dealing 
and  shams.  Thus  the  historian  Sismondi,  who  was 
born  in  1773,  remembered  an  old  gentleman  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  was  an  atheist,  but  one  of  the 
Jansenist  sort.  Men  of  this  type  had  much  to  do 
with  the  eventual  supiiression  of  the  Jesuits  (1773), 
and  not  a little  with  the  French  Revolution.  Hci  >- 
political  .J.ansenism  joincil  hands  with  religious  in 
the  remarkable  figure  of  the  Abbe  Henri  (iregoire 
(1750-1831),  sometimeconstitutional  bishojiof  Blois. 
For  religious  .lanscnism  was  not  dead.  The  old 
spiritof  I’ort  Royal  still  survived  in  manj'  a country 
p.arsonage  and  convent,  and  led  throughout  the  18th 
cent,  to  chronic  conllicts  with  authority.  Often 
the  causes  of  ipiarrel  were  trumpery  enough  ; and 
.Jansen’s  hittcr-day  descendants  did  not  always 
show  themselves  reasonable  or  bro.ad-mimled.  Still, 
in  their  dim  fashion  they  upheld  the  great  jirinciple 
of  their  school — that  religion  begins  and  ends  as  an 
inward  ‘touch  of  the  .Sjiirit,’ and  over  (he  move- 
ments of  that  .Spirit  no  Church  has  jurisdiction. 

Outside  France  also  during  the  18th  cent,  much 
was  heard  of  Jansenism,  though  the  word  was 
loosely  used  to  cover  a great  number  of  different 
meanings.  Any  one  who  wished  to  reform  abuses 
— more  especially  abuses  prolitable  to  the  Court  of 
Rome — was  at  once  set  down  as  a .Jansenist.  So 
was  any  jiriest  in  any  country  who  tried  to  keep  a 
strict  hand  over  his  Hock.  In  Ireland,  down  to 
quite  modern  times,  Jansenism  meant  little  more 
than  a conscientious  objection  to  dancing  on  Sun- 
day. IMuch  the  same  is  true  of  Italy,  though  here 
something  of  the  true  spirit  of  Port  Royal  inspireil 
the  efforts  of  Bishop  Scipione  de’  Ricci  (1741-1810), 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  ill-fated  .sj-nod  of  Pistoia 
(1786).  But  the  most  direct  heir  of  Port  Royal  was 
Jansen’s  native  country  of  Holland.  Here,  ever  since 
Jansen’s  own  day.  Catholic  ecclesia.stical  affairs  liad 
been  in  a great  tangle.  The  Dutch  priests  dun"  to 
their  ancient  right  of  electing  their  own  archbishop 
of  Utrecht — or,  rather,  since  the  archbishopric  had 
lapsed  at  the  Reformation,  they  wished  to  choose 
their  acting  bishop,  or  vicar-general.  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  wanted  to  assimilate  Holland  to 
other  Protestant  countries,  where  the  chief  ecclesi- 
astical officer  was  a \T.car-apostolic,  chosen  by  the 
pope  and  directly  under  his  orders.  The  question 
was  all  the  more  burning,  since  in  Holland,  as  in 
the  England  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  bitter  quarrels 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  parochial  clergy. 
The  Jesuits  wanted  a papal  nominee  ; the  seculars 
°lield  tightly  to  their  local  independence.  Jansen 
had  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  the  seculars, 
while  he  was  still  a professor  at  Louvain ; Saint 
Cyran  and  Antoine  Arnauld  had  followed  him,  and 
ever  since  Port  Royal  had  been  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  Utrecht.  The  fact  was  not  forgotten 
at  Rome.  In  1702  the  Vicar-General  Codde  was 
deposed  by  the  pope  on  a charge  of  Jansenism.  A 
section  of  the  Dutch  parish  priests  refused  to 
recognize  his  deposition,  and  were  supported  by 
a number  of  French  ‘appellant’  refugees,  who 
streamed  into  Holland  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Unigenitus.  Codde  himself  acquiesced,  under 
protest,  in  his  deposition  ; but  his  supporters  were 
not  so  meek  as  he,  and  eventually  organized  them- 
selves into  a separate  community.  In  1723  Cor- 
nelius Steenoven  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Utrecht  by  Dominique  Yarlet,  a French  missionary 
bishop,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Rome  as  a 
suspected  Jansenist ; and  suffragan  sees  were 
afterwards  founded  at  Haarlem  and  Deventer. 
Poiiularly  the  community  has  always  been  knoum 
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as  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Utrecht;  officially  it 
rejects  the  name  of  Jansenist,  and  calls  itself  the 
Old  Roman  Catholic  Church — ‘ De  Oud-roomsch- 
katholieke  Kerk.’  Necessarily,  however,  its  theo- 
logy wears  a strongly  Jansenist  complexion.  It 
regards  Arnauld’s  interpretation  of  Jansen  as 
perfectly  orthodox  ; and  it  rejects  the  Unu/enittcs 
and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  In  all  other 
respects  it  adheres  strictly  to  Catholic  beliefs  and 
practices — the  practices  of  two  hundred  years  ago  ; 
for  it  is  rigidly  conservative,  and  boasts  that  it 
does  not  move  with  the  times.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  shaken  off’  something  of  its  immo- 
bility. Since  1872  it  has  been  in  communion  with 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  although  it  by 
no  means  approves  all  their  departures  from 
established  Catholic  usage.  More  recently  it  has 
established  a mission  in  Paris — the  ‘ Eglise  galli- 
cane’ — and  has  consecrated  a bishop  to  supervise 
the  Old  Catholics  of  England.  And,  if  there  is 
any  future  for  free  Catholic  Churches  in  Western 
Europe,  Utrecht  will  undoubtedly  be  their  natural 
starting-point  and  centre. 

Literature. — For  the  contemporary  works  see  Gustave 
Lanson,  Manuel  hibliographiejue  de  la  Uttirature  franfaise 
moderne,  ii.,  Paris,  1910  ; see  also  the  hibliography  to  ch.  iv.  of 
voL  V.  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  Uistory.  The  principal  modern 
works  are  : C.  A.  Sainte  Beuve,  Port-RoyaH,  0 vols.  and  imlex, 
Paris,  18S2;  A.  K.  H.,  Angelique  of  Port-Royal,  London,  1905  ; 
A.  Le  Roy,  La  Prance  et  Roma  de  1700  d 171S,  Paris,  1892 ; 
A.  Gazier,  Une  Suite  d I'histoire  de  Port-Royal,  do.  1900; 
L.  Seche,  Les  derniers  Jamsinistes,  3 vols.,  do.  1891.  Theo- 
logical studies  are  : F.  X.  Linsenmann,  Michael Baius,  mid  die 
Grundlegmig  dee  Jansenismus,  Tubingen,  1807 ; J.  Paquier,  Le 
Jansdnisme,  Paris,  1909.  For  tlie  Church  of  Utrecht  see  J.  A. 
Gerth  van  Wijk,  art.  ‘ Jansenistenkirohe,’  PRE'i  viii.  699. 

St.  Cvres. 

JAPAN.  — The  country  of  Japan  (exclu.sive  of 
Korea  [y.w.])  consists  of  more  than  40  islands  and 
a great  number  of  islets,  lying  between  50°  56'  and 
21"  45'  N.  and  156°  32'  and  122°  6'  E.,  and  having 
an  area  of  more  than  173,786  sq.  miles.  Of  these 
islands  Honshu  is  the  largest,  containing  nearly 
two-lifths  of  the  total  area  ; and  it  has  been,  .and 
is  likely  to  remain,  the  chief  seat  of  n.ational  life. 
But  Kyushu,  to  the  south-west  of  Honshu,  is  his- 
torically of  far  greater  importance,  having  been  for 
centuries  one  of  the  main  channels  through  which 
Asiatic  and  European  influences  reached  Japan. 

A remarkable  feature  of  Jap.an  is  the  high  ratio 
of  coast-line  to  land  area,  this  being  estimated  at 
1 : 3J,  whereas  in  Greece  and  Norway,  which  have 
the  longest  coast-lines  in  Europe,  the  ratio  is  1 : 5. 
The  south  coast  of  Honshu  and  the  west  coast  of 
Kyushu  have  the  greatest  number  of  bays  and  inlets 
— which  explains  the  historical  fact  that  theciviliza- 
tion  of  Japan  first  began  in  those  islands. 

I.  Ethnology.  — What  racial  components 
entered  into  the  making  of  the  Japanese  people 
properly  so  called  cannot  be  determined  with  ac- 
curacy. It  seems  to  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
Manchu-Korean,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Malayan 
types  medominate.  This  is  the  view  propoumled 
by  E.  Baelz,  who  made  the  most  exhaustive  study 
of  the  question,  particularly  on  the  physiological 
.side  (Mitt,  der  deutschen  Gesellsch.  fur  Natur-  und 
Volkerlcunde  Ostasiens,  no.  28  [1883]).  It  is  his- 
torically evident  that  great  numbers  of  Koreans 
constantly  migrated  to  Japan  in  ancient  times ; and 
the  oldest  annals  of  Japan  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
the  pre-historic  ages  there  was  between  her  islands 
and  the  Asiatic  continent,  particularly  S.  China,  an 
almost  constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  peoijles 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  Manchu-Korean 
characteristics  in  the  physique  of  the  Japanese  are 
the  tall,  slender  figure,  somewhat  narrow,  oval  face, 
with  no  special  projection  of  cheek  bones,  a straight 
or  aquiline  nose,  more  or  less  si, anting  eyes,  and 
small  hands  with  long,  delicate  fingers,  teoplo  of 
this  type  were  probably  the  first  settlers  on  the 
north  coast  of  Honshu,  the  province  then  known 
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by  the  name  of  Idzumo.  Mongol  charaeteri-; '■  = 
are  a broad  face,  prominent  cheek  bones,  oliL'pie 
eyes,  and  a flat  no.se.  The  Malaj’ans  a.e  salt  t- 
have  contributed  the  most  important  element. -3  to 
the  .Japanese  race.  Their  physical  charu'.  i cri-  i s 
are  the  square-built,  well-developed  body,  g-  n . - 
ally  short  in  stature,  and  the  round  face  w .f.i  a 
consjiicuous  tendency  to  prognathism.  They  are 
found  la  S.  China,  in  the  south-western  paits  of 
Korea,  and  in  all  the  islands  along  the  ea.-t.  n 
coasts  of  the  Asiatic  continent ; and  is  pn.'  • 
that  at  the  dawn  of  .Japanese  bi-s  wy  they  bu  ’ 
in  Kyushu  and  thence  pushed  rheir  way  lu.v  1 
until  they  finally  conquered  the  Mancliu-Kov  - n 
settlers  in  Idzumo.  These  three  ' are  now  ^o 
blended  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  trace  ;.ny  bi-ie 
one  distinctlv  and  exclusively  in  ti.e  ft-  'ure.s  of 
particular  individuals.  Every  J.apanese  i.-^  a com- 
posite, each  differing  from  the  rest  only  in  the 
matter  of  proportion. 

There  is,  however,  a group  of  people  in  Jap  tn 
who  have  preserved  their  racial  distinctness  until 
this  day.  They  are  the  Ainus,  the  people  who 
now  inhabit  the  islands  north  of  the  T.suguru 
Strait.  It  still  remains  an  unsolved  question 
whether  they  were  the  aborigines  of  Japan.  Some 
assert  that  a primitive  people  known  as  tlio 
‘Koropokgul’  inhabited  the  Japanese  islands 
previous  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Ainus.  In  any 
case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  latter  once  occupi.  u 
the  whole  land,  but  were  gradually  driven  out  of 
Kyushu  and  the  main  island  by  later  inmulcr' 
from  the  Asiatic  continent  or  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Historical  records  show  that  the  Ainus  were  once 
fierce,  bravo  fighters,  making  strong  oppo  iti.m  to 
the  central  government,  and  not  infrequently 
becoming  a men.aco  to  its  security.  There  we--, 
however,  a distinct  portion  of  the  Ainus.  who  we-e 
called  the  nic-rjiso,  the  ‘ naturalizeil  ’ Ainus,  in 
contrast  to  the  ara-ytxo,  the ‘wild’  Ainus.  This 
tends  to  show  that  Ainu  blood  is  flowing  in  the 
veins  of  the  Japanese.  The  Ainu  people,  unlike 
the  Manchu-Koreans  or  the  Mongols,  have  .a  very 
close  resemblance  to  some  Europeans  in  physical 
characteristics.  They  are  rather  short  and  thickly 
built ; they  have  prominent  foreheads  with  di  cp- 
set  eyes,  bushy  eyebrows,  often  overhanging  the 
eyes,  and,  unlike  their  Manchu-Korean  neigh botirs, 
wavy  hair  with  heavy  beards,  and,  remarkably 
enough,  long  divergent  eyelaslies.  There  is,  ac- 
cordingly, good  reason  for  J.  Batchelor,  probably 
the  best  authority  upon  the  Ainus,  to  hold  that 
they  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race.  He  maintains 
also  that  the  ‘Ainu  language  is  Aryan,  with  the 
marks  common  to  the  languages  of  the  six  great 
Aryan  peoples’  (cf.  AV.  E.  Griffis,  The  Jap.  Eathm 
in  Evolution , p.  5;  see,  further,  art.  AiXUS,  vol. 
i.  p.  23911’.).  B.  H.  Chamberlain  is  opposed  to  this 
view,  princip.ally  on  the  ground  that  the  flattening 
of  the  shin  bone  differentiates  the  Ainus  from  t he 
Aryans  (The Language,  Mythology,  and  Geographi- 
cal Nomenclature  of  Japan  viewed  in  the  Light 
of  Aino  Studies, ’LoraXon,  1895,  p.  lOf.).  This  in- 
volves the  question  whether  there  is  an  Aiyau 
element  in  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
the  Japanese  race. 

J.  J.  Rein  declares  tli.at  ‘ Japanese  society  exhibits  a siirpris- 
ingly  large  variety  and  mutability  in  feature  and  complexion. 
The  latter,  though,  generally  speaking,  much  d.arkor  than 
among  Caucasiaiis,  approximates  in  obcasional  instances  to 
even  the  fair,  clear  complexion  of  the  Germanic  peoples. 
Not  unfrcquently  the  symmetry  and  tho  regularity  of  featuro 
are  so  great  and  so  discrepant  from  the  prevailing  llongolian 
tj'pe  that  we  imagine  we  are  in  tho  presence  of  a’welhformed 
European’ (ernpaii,  London,  ISSf,  ch.  on  ‘Ethnography’).  It 
sliould,  however,  bo  added,  that  Rein  thought  tho  Japanese 
anything  but  beautiful. 

More  recently,  Griffis  (op.  cif.  pp.  3-47)  h.as  affirmed 
that  he  witnessed,  to  his  surprise,  many  ‘ evidences,’ 
including  physical  features  and  mental  character- 
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istics,  of  tlie  Japanese  being  descended  from 
Iranian,  Caucasian,  or  Aryan  ancestry.  It  is  a 
fact  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  country — e.g.,  in 
considerable  portions  of  Kyushu,  Chugoku,  and 
Hokuriku — the  inhabitants  liave  at  least  phj’sical 
excellencies  both  in  form  and  strength  that  dis- 
tinguish  them  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Japanese, 
in  spite  of  their  having  adopted  the  culture,  and 
particularly  the  literature,  of  the  Chinese,  have 
preserved  their  language,  which  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  their  continental  neighbours.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  language  is  peculiarly  isolated, 
and  no  congener  to  it  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

II.  Religious  history. — It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  Japanese  culture  takes  its  origin  from 
above  and  from  abroad.  The  genius  of  the  people 
so  far  has  been  shown  not  so  much  in  original 
creation  as  in  adaptation.  The  religious  history 
of  Japan  shows  no  exception  ; it  depicts  a continual 
influx  of  foreign  influences  and  the  constant  adjust- 
ment of  them  to  Japanese  temperament  and  needs. 

I.  Early  period. — The  religion  of  ancient  Japan 
presents  no  definitely  systematized  forms  of  worship 
or  belief.  It  was  animistic  or  spiritistic.  The 
term  Icanii,  which  signilies  ‘ deity,’  was  applied 
indiscriminately  to  any  object  or  natural  pheno- 
menon that  might  arouse  the  feelings  of  wonder, 
awe,  or  reverence.  Men,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  seas, 
mountains,  rivers,  winds,  and  storms,  in  which  the 
people  believed  some  supernatural  spirit  dwelt, 
■were  worshipped  (see,  further,  art.  God  [Japanese], 
vol.  vi.  p.  294  f.).  Belief  in  divine  and  demoniacal 
possession  was  common.  Divination  and  augury 
of  various  kinds  were  practised.  Magic  and  charms 
were  employed  to  avert  evil.  The  introduction  of 
Confucianism  (see  art.  CONFUCIAN  Eeligion,  vol. 
iv.  p.  12tf.)  in  A.D.  285,  and  of  Buddhism  in  A.D. 
538,  produced  no  change  in  these  primitive  practices, 
which  it  only  refined  outwardly. 

The  mythological  accounts  contained  in  the 
Kojild  [Record  of  Ancient  Events,  compiled  A.D. 
712)  and  the  Nihongi  [Chronicle,  compiled  A.D. 
720),  however,  seem  to  represent  those  ancient 
beliefs  and  practices  in  the  light  of  an  age  in  which 
a more  or  less  definite  form  of  ancestor-worship 
had  been  developed  (see,  however,  art.  Ancestor- 
■\V0R.SHIP  [Japanese],  vol.  i.  p.  455  ff.).  The  racial 
blending  and  political  unification  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  islands,  -which  took  place  at  a time 
which  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  must  have 
brought  about  a type  of  religion  which,  in  subse- 
quent ages,  took  the  name  of  Shinto  [g.v.).  The 
imperial  thanksgiving  festivals,  such  as  the  Daijo6 
(Great  Rite  of  the  First  Rice),  the  Shinjoi  (Annual 
Rite  of  the  First  Rice),  and  the  Kannamesai 
(Thanksgiving  Offering  to  the  Ancestor-God),  are 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  handed  do-wn 
from  time  immemorial.  All  the  mythological 
narratives  contained  in  the  ancient  annals  show 
the  fundamental  importance  attached  to  the 
common  ancestry  of  all  the  Japanese  people  ; and 
this  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  religious 
rites  in  which  the  ancestor-gods  were  invoked  were 
regarded  as  a function  of  government,  both  rites 
and  government  having  the  same  name,  matsurigoto. 
In  primitive  Japan,  a tax  was  le-vied  to  maintain 
those  religious  rites.  A system  of  ancestor- worship 
implies  a conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  this  belief  was  held  by  the  ancient  Japanese. 
Death  was  called  ‘ disappearing,’  ‘ going  away,’  or 
‘concealing  one’s  person.’  Distinction  was  made 
between  the  two  kinds  of  soul  existing  in  each 
distinguished  person.  The  one  was  the  nigitama, 
gentle,  peaceful,  and  benevolent ; the  other  the 
aratama,  rough,  strong,  and  brave.  A medium 
known  as  kamiko  (‘child  of  the  god’)  was  on 
emergency  caUed  to  discover  the  'wiU  of  a departed 


ancestor.  The  idea  of  transmigration  seems  also 
to  have  been  present.  Closely  connected  with 
ancestor-worship  are  the  rites  of  purification,  which 
were  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  Shinto  ritual. 
There  were  two  principal  forms,  one  of  which  was 
harai,  wind-purification  (wliicli  often  consisted  in 
paying  a penalty  or  fine),  tlie  other  rnisogi,  water- 
purification.  To  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Japanese, 
cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness.  Any  defilement, 
sanitary,  moral,  or  ritual,  received  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  Prayers,  called  noritu,  are  more  of 
the  nature  of  praise  than  of  supplication. 

2.  550-1200. — Borne  on  the  current  of  the  conti- 
nental civilization  which  brought  various  forms  of 
art  and  culture  to  Japan,  Buddhism  came  through 
Korea  to  the  island-empire  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  Cth  century.  This  was  the  century  of  great 
Buddhist  propaganda  in  China  (cf.  art.  CniXA 
[Buddhism  in],  vol.  iii.  p.  55211.).  Many  of  her 
immigrants,  who  were  coming  in  great  numbers, 
seem  to  have  been  devoted  missionaries.  In  A.D. 
538,  through  the  agency  of  the  king  of  Kudara  in 
Korea,  a royal  gift,  consisting  of  a statue  of 
Buddha,  siitras,  and  banners,  was  presented  to  the 
.Japanese  Court,  accompanied  with  the  message  that 
the  Buddhist  Dharnia,  the  most  excellent  of  all 
Laws,  which  would  bring  immeasurable  benefit  to 
its  believers,  had  been  accepted  in  all  lands  lying 
between  India  and  Korea.  The  question  whether 
the  new  faith  should  be  accepted  was  taken  up  by 
two  hostile  Court  parties  struggling  for  political 
supremacy.  The  new  religion  was  in  the  mean- 
time being  continually  reinforced  by  the  importa- 
tion of  missionaries,  magicians,  artisans,  siitras, 
and  objects  of  ritual.  It  first  received  Court 
sanction  when  Prince  Umayado  or  Shotoku  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  anti-Buddhistic  Mononobd 
famil}’’,  and  became  regent  to  Empress  Suiko  in 
A.D.  593.  He  drew  up  Japan’s  first  ‘ Constitution,’ 
proclaiming  the  ‘ Triune  Treasure,’  i.e.  the  Buddha, 
the  Law,  and  the  Sangha,  to  be  the  ultimate  object 
of  faitb,  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  it  the 
fundamental  factor  of  an  upright  life.  At  the 
public  expense  he  built  Buddhist  temples,  pagodas, 
seminaries,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  asylums  for 
the  aged  and  the  helpless.  He  sent  students 
directly  to  China  to  study  Buddhist  doctrines. 
The  new  faith  made  headway  among  both  the 
higher  and  the  low’er  classes.  In  the  year  624, 
less  than  70  years  after  the  first  introduction  of 
the  sutras,  the  temples  numbered  46,  the  priests 
816,  and  the  nuns  569.  From  this  time  the  influ- 
ence of  Buddhism  continued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  close  of  the  Tokugawa  regime  (1868). 
During  the  Nara  period  (708-794),  successive 
Emperors  fostered  the  faith.  It  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Court,  and  the  security  of  the  cro-wn 
and  the  peace  of  the  land  were  thought  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  continuous  favour  of  Buddha  and  his 
saints.  The  cenobites,  as  his  followers,  were  re- 
lieved from  the  public  service  required  from  all 
others.  Under  the  Emperor  Shomu,  a Buddhist 
temple  was  built  in  each  pro-vince,  and  the  Todai 
temple  in  Nara,  the  metropolis  of  that  time,  was 
the  central  shrine  (741),  dedicated  to  Vairochana 
(the  universe  personalized  as  Buddha),  whose 
colossal  bronze  image,  53  ft.  in  height,  was  cast  a 
few  years  later.  The  beautiful  consort  of  Shomu, 
Empress  Komyo,  who  had  great  influence  uffth 
him,  was  a zealous  Buddhist.  Shomu  and  Komyo 
called  themselves  ‘ servants  of  the  Triune  Treasure,’ 
and  on  one  occasion  prostrated  themselves  before 
Buddha’s  image.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  religion  should  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  politicians. 
In  the  time  of  Empress  Koken  (749-769),  the 
ecclesiastical  body  had  groivn  into  a political  power 
■which  almost  overshadowed  the  Imperial  authority. 
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Yug6-no-Dokyo,  a notorious  bonze,  became  Im- 
perial abbot  and  prime  minister,  and  would  have 
usurped  the  Imperial  tlirone  but  for  tlie  heroic 
opposition  of  Wak6-no-Kiyoinaro,  a devoted  royal- 
ist. At  the  same  time  a syncretistic  movement 
was  going  on.  Natural  calamities  and  plagues, 
which  frequently  afllicted  the  people,  disturbed 
their  belief  in  Buddha’s  protection,  and  tended  to 
drive  them  to  the  worship  of  the  old  himi,  and  the 
Emperors  themselves  had  a dread  that  the  forsaken 
deities  might  be  avenging  themselves.  A religious 
compromise  was  arranged  by  the  priest  Gyoki, 
when  the  colossal  image  of  Buddha,  already  men- 
tioned, was  cast  after  he  had  secured  an  oracle 
at  tlie  Shinto  temple  of  Ib6  to  the  cU'ect  that 
Amatcirasu,  the  ancestor-goddess,  was  a manifesta- 
tion of  Vairochana.  This  example  of  combining 
the  worship  of  native  deities  with  that  of  Buddha 
and  his  saints  was  followed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  to  the  advantage  of  Buddhism.  This 
syncretistic  movement  was  brought  to  completion 
by  Kukai,  who  appeared  about  fifty  years  later. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Buddhism  of  the 
Nara  period,  it  made  an  unparalleled  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  religious  arts. 

The  Heian  period  (beginning  794)  is  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  difierent  divisions  of  Buddhism. 
The  sect  called  Tendai-shu  in  Japan  was  inaugur- 
ated by  Saicho  (posthumously  Dengyo,  707-822),  a 
pre-eminent  Buddhist  of  this  period,  who  went  to 
China  and  studied  the  doctrine  of  Tendai,  which 
he  rearranged  and  remoulded  into  something  almost 
new.  Saicho’s  doctrine  is  based  upon  the  teaching- 
known  as  the  ‘Lotus  of  the  True  Law.’  Buddha, 
the  historical  revealer  of  truth,  is  hero  viewed  as 
the  full  enlightenment.  Realization  of  such 
Buddhahood  in  one’s  consciousness  is  the  supreme 
object  of  all  mysteries,  virtues,  and  wisdom. 
Saicho’s  system  combined  ilili'erent  aspects  of  the 
Buddhist  doctrine  which  received  emphasis  in  difier- 
ent proportion  at  the  hands  of  later  Buddhists,  and 
thus  became  the  fountain-head  of  dillerent  branches 
of  Japanese  Buddhism.  Breadth  of  learning  and 
purity  of  character  made  Saicho  influential  with 
the  Court,  and  he  built  a monastery  on  Mount 
Hiei  (788),  which  was  for  several  centuries  one  of 
the  greatest  centres  of  Buddhist  learning  as  well 
as  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

Another  division  called  Shwffon-shu  Sect  of 
True  Word’)  was  introduced  in  the  Nara  period, 
and  became  a power  under  Kukai  (posthumously 
Kobo,  774-835).  He  began  his  teaching  by  classi- 
fying various  forms  of  religious  life  in  ten  grades 
of  development,  the  last  and  highest  being  that  of 
Shingon.  It  is  the  state  in  which  full  blessedness 
of  Buddhahood  is  realized.  According  to  Kukai, 
the  entire  universe,  including  all  spiritual  exist- 
ence, is  made  up  of  the  six  elements  which  again 
may  be  grouped  as  two,  mental  and  material.  The 
two  are,  however,  inseparably  blended.  Matter 
contains  mind,  and  mind  incorporates  itself  in 
matter.  The  two  are  one,  and  the  one  is  two. 
Every  particle  of  matter  is,  therefore,  pervaded  by 
the  divine  presence  of  Buddhahood.  The  universe 
is  but  Buddha  externalized.  The  Buddha  within 
us  may  be  called  forth  by  practice  of  the  ‘ mystery  ’ 
in  conduct,  speech,  and  heart.  This  doctrine  of 
Kukai  naturally  lent  support,  especially  on  the 
theoretical  side,  to  the  syncretistic  movement  of 
Buddhism  that  had  been  inaugurated  by  Gyoki. 
The  propagator  of  the  Shingon  sect  thus  became 
also  the  originator  of  Ryobu,  namely  Buddhistic 
Shinto,  proclaiming  that  the  Imperial  custom  of 
/OTmi-worship  is,  in  reality,  but  disguised  adoration 
of  Buddha.  Kukai  had  far  greater  influence  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  versatile  genius,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  work  of  engineering  and  the 
arts  of  writing  and  carving,  his  untiring  energy. 


and  his  practical  resourcefulness  combined  to  make 
him  a great  power  both  in  the  t'<iurt  circle  and 
among  the  common  people.  He  built  a mona-tery 
on  Mount  Koya,  which  became  the  hea>iquan*-i.- 
of  his  denomination,  and  eventually  overshadov,  cd 
the  inlluence  of  the  hill-monastery  on  Hici.  We 
may  here  note  a remarkable  change  that  took 
place  in  the  religious  atmosphere.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period,  worldly  blessin  such 
as  health,  good  harvest,  prosperity,  anu  jieace, 
were  the  reward  sought  in  tlie  wor.-lup  of  the  h’.ni, 
or  Buddhist  deities  ; and  gorgeou-s  ritual.-  and  the 
mystery  practices  pertaining  to  the  Shin;. on  -i-'-t 
made  it  attractive,  especially  in  Court  circh  -. 
Later,  however,  as  the  Eujiwara  family  declin  ■! 
and  one  civil  war  occurred  after  another,  l.i.th  the 
nobles  and  the  common  people  felt  the  evanescence 
of  this  world  ; the  yearning  after  supramiinoane 
bliss  became  imperative,  while  pc.-.simism  pre- 
vailed. 

3.  1200-1600. — For  half  a century  or  more 
previous  to  Yoritomo’s  founding  of  the  Bakufu 
(military  government)  at  Kamakura  (1192),  clan 
struggles  involved  the  country  in  constant  war- 
fare. Bloody  combat,  exhaustion,  death,  and  the 
treachery  of  fortune,  all  of  which  were  but  common 
occurrences,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a pessimistic 
temperament.  Elaborate  rituals  and  theological 
distinctions  oll'ered  no  attraction.  The  religion 
which  could  point  out  a haven  of  security,  undis- 
turbed by  the  storms  of  life,  was  in  urgent  demand. 
To  meet  such  a need  Honen  (1133-1212)  and  tshinran 
(1173-1262)  appeared. 

(a)  Jodo  and  Hh'ui  sects'. — Honen,  formerly  a 
student  of  the  Tendai  doctrine  at  the  monasterj’- 
school  on  Hiei,  renounced  all  its  philosophy  as 
ell'ete,  and  disowned  the  mystery  practice-  aiul  the 
discipline  of  conduct  as  useless.  He  preached  the 
doctrine  of  SukhavatT,  the  Japanese  ‘Jodo,’  or  the 
‘ M’'estern  I’ure  I/and,’  according  to  which  any 
man,  ignorant  or  wi.se,  high  or  low,  could  be 
saved  by  faith  in  the  boundless  grace  of  .Vmitabha. 
Saintly  character,  profound  piety,  and  sincere  con- 
viction, with  his  doctrine  of  the  future  redemption, 
made  Honen  the  greatest  religious  influence  with 
the  Court  and  common  people,  until  the  jealousy 
of  his  religious  rivals  caused  him  to  be  exiled  and 
some  of  his  disciples  to  be  put  to  death.  The  faith 
which  he  once  preached,  however,  did  not  cease  to 
bo  a powerful  inlluence.  Honen  had  many  capable 
followers,  the  most  eminent  of  w horn  was  Shinran, 
who  carried  his  master’s  teaching  to  its  logical 
consequence.  He  unhesitatingly  abandoned  the 
repeated  invocation  of  Amitablia’s  name  which 
constit\ited  an  important  part  in  Honon's  doctrine, 
jiroclaiming  a simple,  undoubting  trust  in  the 
Deliverer  as  the  solo  condition  of  sMvation.  With 
a bold  stroke  of  genius,  he  abolished  Ihe  iirohibi- 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  bonzes,  practically  re- 
moving the  distinction  between  the  secular  and 
the  sacred.  He  was  married  himself,  and  he  called 
himself  the  gutoku,  the  ‘ tonsured  ignoramus,’ 
putting  himself  on  the  same  level  as  common 
people.  Thus  the  Shin  sect  was  founded  by 
Shinran,  whose  doctrine  and  inlluence  have  sur- 
vived all  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  are  perpetuated 
to  this  day  in  the  Hongwanji,  the  two  greatest 
shrines  in  Japan. 

(b)  Zen  sect. — While  religious  revivals  were  thus 
going  on  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  a doctrine 
peculiarly  adapteil  to  the  military  class  was  intro- 
duced by  Eisai  (1141-1215)  and  'Dogen  (1200-53), 
tho  respective  founders  of  the  Riiizai  and  Sodo 
divisions  of  the  Zen  sect.  The  doctrine  of  zen,  or 
dhydna,  maintains  that  the  state  of  enlightenment 
attained  by  Buddha  cannot  bo  conveyed  by  any 
external  means.  All  doctrinal  learning  and  rit  uals, 
therefore,  are  useless,  and  meditation  or  a con- 
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centrated  reflexion  upon  one’s  essential  nature  is 
the  only  way  to  realize  Buddhahood  in  one’s  self. 
A complete  disregard  of  the  letter  and  of  ritual 
pageantry  made  the  Zen  doctrine  exceedingly 
popular  among  military  men,  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  extreme  simplicity  of  life.  The  Dhyana 
doctrine  also  helped  them  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
stoical  indifl'erence  to  hardship  and  the  habit  of 
resoluteness  in  conduct.  Many  Shoguns  became 
adherents  of  this  doctrine. 

(c)  Nichiren  sect. — In  the  meantime  there  arose 
an  extreme  form  of  bibliolatry.  Nichiren  (1222- 
82),  after  the  teaching  of  Saicho,  based  his  teach- 
ing upon  the  Saddharmapundarika  (‘  Lotus  of  the 
True  Law’).  His  principal  tenet  consisted  in 
adoration  of  Buddha^s  Truth  by  repeatedly  utter- 
ing the  title  of  that  scripture  in  which  alone,  he 
held,  the  genuine  and,  indeed,  the  only  true 
doctrines  of  Gautama  are  set  forth.  Persecuted, 
exiled,  almost  put  to  death,  he  ever  grew  bolder 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  faithless  age,  holding  to 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  was  the  heaven-sent 
Bodhisattva  (q.v.)  whose  coming  in  the  ‘ latter  age  ’ 
had  been  predicted  by  Gautama. 

The  religious  leaders  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned had  in  every  case  many  able  disciples,  who 
perpetuated  and  developed  the  movements  which 
their  teachers  had  begun.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
Tendai  and  Shingon  sects  held  influence  among  the 
nobles ; the  Zen  among  the  warrior  class ; Jodo 
and  Shinshu  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  In 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  an  age  agam  involved 
in  wars  and  political  disorder,  these  religious  bodies 
often  became  militant,  and  interfered  with  politics. 
The  Zen  sect,  being  that  of  the  military  aristocrats, 
became  influential  through  its  monasteries  in  edu- 
cational work  and  literary  culture.  It  was  an 
age  of  religious  fermentation,  and  a great  number 
of  minor  sects  arose,  finding  more  or  less  of  a 
following. 

(d)  Shinto. — Shinto  also  awoke  from  the  dog- 
matic slumber  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  the 
name  of  Ryobu  Shinto,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
systematize  itself.  Kitabatak6  Chikafusa  (1339) 
tried  to  show  the  divine  descent  of  the  Imperial 
sovereigns,  and  vindicate  ^ami--\vorship  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  national  order.  In  this 
teaching,  he  became  a forerunner  of  the  royal 
Shintoists  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  15th  cent. 
Yoshida  Kan6tomo,  borrowing  his  method  largely 
from  the  Tendai  doctrine,  proclaimed  Unitarian 
Shinto  (Yuiitsu  Shinto),  which  stood  in  contrast 
with  Ryobu  (syncretistic  Shinto).  Shinto  did  not 
become  a great  social  factor,  however,  until  the 
18th  century. 

(e)  Roman  Cadholics.  — In  the  16th  cent,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  began  operations  in  Kyushu 
and  extended  them  to  Kyoto,  where  their  message 
was  welcomed  by  Nobunaga,  the  ruling  Shogun, 
who,  at  their  instance,  opened  a theological  semi- 
nary at  Azuchi,  Omi,  and  also  built  a cathedral  in 
the  Imperial  capital.  Their  propaganda,  often 
accompanied  wdth  gifts  of  musical  instruments, 
clocks,  glasses,  and  even  distribution  of  rice  among 
the  poor,  found  great  success  among  both  the  popu- 
lace and  the  feudal  nobles,  especially  in  Kyushu 
and  Nagato.  Thirty  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  their  work  the  number  of  converts  is 
estimated  to  have  been  300,000.  Their  influence 
began  to  fail  after  the  assassination  of  Nobunaga 
(1582),  and  under  Hid6yoshi  and  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns,  patrons  of  Buddhism,  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  was  prohibited.  Tlie  suppres.sion  of  the  in- 
surgents at  Shimabara,  Kyushu,  in  1638  marks  the 
dorvnfall  of  the  ‘ Kirischitan  ’ as  a political  factor. 

4.  1600-1868. — The  Tokugawa  government 
adopted  a definitely  centralizing  policy,  designed 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  anv  political  or  social  factor 


to  unmanageable  magnitude.  Religious  of  any 
potency  were,  therefore,  either  paralyzed  by  gener- 
ous patronage  or  put  under  proscription.  The 
aggressive  movement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ( 'hris- 
tians  was  completely  checked  in  1638  ; and  the 
government  tried  to  exterminate  individual  Chris- 
tians by  charging  the  Buddhist  priests  with  tiie 
office  of  taking  a religious  census.  The  nation  as 
a whole  was  compelled  to  be  Buddhist,  at  least  in 
outward  form.  At  the  same  time.  Buddhism  under 
the  Shogun’s  patronage  fell  into  spiritual  decay, 
although  to  its  credit  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  and  literary  productions  were 
put  into  print.  The  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  each  of  the  Buddhist  sects  were  .systema- 
tized. Takuan  (t  1645),  Hakuin  (t  1786),  and  Jiun 
(t  1804)  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  priests 
of  this  age.  The  oppressive  policy  of  the  Shogunate 
government  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  religious  and 
spiritual  lassitude  on  the  one  hand ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  produced  a strong  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  adherents  of  those  religions  which  the 
government  had  neglected  and  overlooked.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  ShintSists.  Since  the  time 
of  Dengyo  and  Kukai,  Shinto  had  lost  its  pristine 
purity  and  preserved  a merely  nominal  existence 
under  the  shadow  of  Buddhism.  Now  Hayashi 
Rasan  (t  1657),  officially  a Confucianist,  made  an 
attempt  to  free  Shinto  from  the  ‘ defilement  ’ of 
Buddhism  ; but  the  Shinto  taught  was  strongly 
tinged  with  Confucian  philosophies. 

It  was  Hirata  Atsutand  ( 1843)  who  claimed  Shinto 
as  the  only  true  religion,  asserting  that  Japan  and 
her  Imperial  household,  as  standing  in.  a right  re- 
lation to  the  Creator  and  the  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
were  the  special  objects  of  divine  favour.  All  other 
religions  he  denounced  as  false  or  deteriorated. 
He  had  a large  following,  especially  among  the 
samurai,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Imperial  government. 

In  the  19th  cent,  religious  beliefs  aro.se  which 
claimed  the  name  of  Shinto,  but  which  really  had 
little  connexion  with  the  ancient  system  of  that 
name.  Probably  the  best  known  and  most  worthy 
leader  was  Kurozumi,  who  preached  on  the  four 
themes  of  divine  revelation,  prayer,  providence, 
and  honesty.  He  proclaimed  also  that  the  goddess 
Amat6rasu  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  life,  and 
that  man  must  be  in  constant  communion  with  her. 
Many  other  systems,  such  as  Konko,  Tenri,  and 
Remmon,  are  but  old  superstitious  practices  under 
the  guise  of  Shinto  worship. 

5.  After  1868. — The  Restoration  of  1868  brought 
Shinto  into  prominence,  at  least  temporarily,  since 
it  was  regarded  as  representing  the  ‘way’  of 
the  national  gods  or  ancestors.  The  first  act  of 
the  Jingi  Jimukyoku  (‘Bureau  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs’),  established  in  1868,  was  to  effect  a 
complete  separation  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  the 
former  of  which  had  been  practically  absorbed  in 
the  latter  ever  since  the  time  of  Gyogi  (t  822)  and 
Kukai  (t  835).  Political  leaders  in  the  government, 
regarding  Shinto  as  the  foundation  of  national  mo- 
rality, instituted  it  as  a sort  of  State  religion,  giv- 
ing Shinto  priests  official  rank,  whereas  Buddhism 
was  subjected  by  them  to  iconoclastic  measures. 
Buddhist  images  were  destroyed,  the  temples  dilap- 
idated, and  the  bonzes  advised  to  return  to  the 
‘right  kind  of  life.’  This  continued  until  1872, 
when  the  Kyobusho  (‘Ecclesiastic  Department’) 
was  established,  and  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests 
were  equally  recognized  as  Kyodoshoku  (official 
moral  instructors).  The  Shinto  revival  subsided, 
and  Buddhism  continued  in  its  inertness  until 
Christianity  quickened  it  into  renewed  activity. 

Christianity,  at  first  proscribed,  and  yet  secretly 
and  perseveringly  working  its  way  through  all  ad- 
versities since  1859,  formed  in  the  seventies  several 
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centres  of  influence  througli  the  agency  of  mission 
workers  and  teachers,  of  whom  G.  H.  F.  Verheck, 
David  Thompson,  VV.  S.  Clark,  S.  R.  Brown, 
W.  E.  Grifiis,  George  Cochran,  James  Ballagh, 
Captain  Janes,  and  D.  C.  Greene  are  the  best 
known.  Of  the  Jajianese  Christian  leaders, 
Niishima  (f  1890)  and  Honda  (Bishop  of  the  Japan 
Methodist  Churcli,  i'  1912)  exercised  wide  influence. 
The  mighty  current  of  ‘Europeanization’  wliich 
swept  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  eighties  gave 
an  opportunity  for  Christian  propaganda  to  make 
rapid  progress.  In  1889  the  Imperial  constitution 
was  promulgated,  and  confirmed  tlie  riglit  of  the 
Christians  to  maintain  tlieir  faith.  Indeed,  the 
placards  proliibiting  the  Christian  faith  had  been 
removed  in  1875,  but  it  had  continued  to  be  a pro- 
scribed religion.  Early  in  the  nineties  an  extreme 
counter-current  of  Nationalism  set  in.  The  problem 
of  Treaty  Revision  had  aroused  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing, and  Christianity,  being  regarded  as  an  ‘ alien 
faith,’  suliered.  The  faith  was  attacked  as  detri- 
mental to  educational  interests ; the  doors  of  the 
Government  schools  were  closed  against  it,  and 
Christian  education  became  an  impossibility. 
Moreover,  the  European  culture  which  had  flooded 
the  nation  brought  with  it  some  ideas  that  appa- 
rently were  hostile  to  Christian  doctrine  as  it  was 
presented  at  that  time.  Not  only  Bentham  and 
Mill,  but  also  Spencer  and  Darwin,  were  welcomed. 
All  this,  however,  presented  no  serious  difficulty  to 
progressive  Christians. 

The  Buddhists  now  started  a movement  which 
they  called  the  ‘Royalistic  Buddhist  Union,’  and 
stirred  up  all  Japanese  to  join  their  anti-Christian 
campaign.  The  Shintoists  eombined  with  them 
once  more.  The  Imperial  Rescript  on  Education 
was  promulgated  in  1889,  with  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting up  a national  standard  of  morality,  and  this 
document  was  employed  by  conservatives  as  a basis 
of  argument  against  Christianity. 

The  war  with  China  in  1894-95  had  two  opposite 
effects.  On  the  one  hand,  it  awoke  the  whole 
nation  to  a consciousness  of  her  own  resources, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  which  led  some  to 
believe  that  Japan  required  no  other  religion  than 
those  which  she  had  had  from  olden  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  gratifying  of  a long- 
cherished  political  aspiration  led  the  people  to  feel 
the  need  of  a higher  and  deeper  nature  which  mere 
material  or  political  glory  could  not  satisfy.  Here 
and  there,  amidst  the  blaze  of  the  national  exulta- 
tion, a dark,  cold  stream  of  pessimism  flowed. 
From  hanmon  ( ‘ spiritual  distress  ’)  not  a few  young- 
men  took  refuge  in  suicide.  Christianity,  now 
more  ‘naturalized’  or  ‘Japanized’  and  stronger 
after  many  years  of  struggle,  renewed  her  activity. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  all  Protestant 
denominations  (22  in  number),  except  a few  ex- 
tremely conservative  ones,  joined  in  an  evangeliz- 
ing campaign  which  was  carried  on  at  strategic 
points  in  the  Empire.  Buddhism  also,  perceiving 
the  spii'itual  crisis  now  pressing  upon  the  nation, 
made  an  attempt  to  promote  religious  interests 
instead  of  wasting  its  energy  in  attacking  Chris- 
tianity ; and  a body  of  Buddhist  scholars,  mostly 
of  the  Shin  sect,  started  a pietistic  movement 
called  ‘ New  Buddhism.’  The  old  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  other  forms  of  religion  passed. 
A new  alternative  of  choice  presented  itself — re- 
ligion or  irreligion ; and  the  craving  for  a new 
spiritual  power  became  intense.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  war  of  1904-05  marked  a short  period  of 
suspense  in  this  general  tendency.  The  victory 
gave  the  nationalists  one  more  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  traditional  princi|)le  of  morality — 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  filial  dutifulness. 
Yet  the  younger  generation  seems  to  crave  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  fundamental.  Eucken  and 


Bergson  are  now  claiming  their  attention,  and 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  are  expected  to  develoj) 
newer  and  more  exalted  aspects  of  power  than  they 
have  hitherto  revealed. 

HI.  Ethical  development.  — i.  Earliest 
period  to  the  6th  century.— The  history  of  Japaia-  • 
ethics  reveals  a composite  character  in  the  teinjiera- 
ment  of  the  people.  We  find  in  it,  even  from 
ancient  times,  a combination  of  what  may  be 
called  Hellenic  and  Hebraic  tendencies,  varying 
only  in  proportion  izi  different  ages.  Clear  sky, 
crystal  waters,  lune-clad  mountain.-!,  am  tlic  blue 
transparent  seas  surrounding  the  v.-hole  la. id  all 
tended  to  develop  a moral  concejKion  in  which 
ideas  fundamentally  ethical  blended  with  a -thetic 
ideas.  In  ancient  times,  good  and  bad  de.si'  ■■■-  were 
expressed  in  terms  designating  oiitical  -on-aiions, 
such  as  alcai  (red,  clear),  7curoi  (dark,  black),  /.-/yoi 
(clear,  clean)  und  kitanai  (turbid,  impure,  unclean). 
Even  to-day  these  terms,  used  in  proper  context, 
may  convey  a purely  spiritual  signilication.  To 
the  Japanese  ear  sekishin,  ‘red  heart’  (i.c.  single- 
heartedness),  and  harcujuroi,  ‘ black-abdomen’  (i.c. 
black-heartedness),  do  not  sound  strange.  The 
conception  of  tsumi,  ‘offence,’  therefore,  was  not 
purely  ethical.  The  idea  is  better  expressed  by  the 
term  ‘evil,’  or,  more  strictly,  ‘foulness.’  Among 
amatsu-tsumi  (offences  against  the  heavenly  gods), 
the  ‘ sin  ’ of  flaying  a beast,  or  that  of  deliliim  the 
court  set  apart  for  religious  functions,  received  the 
same  treatment  as  certain  crimes  that  might  be 
committed  in  an  agricultural  community.  .Vmong 
kunitsu-tsumi  (oll'ences  among  the  aborigines), 
lejirosy  and  similar  skin-diseases  are  mentioned 
side  by  side  with  incest  and  manslaughter.  The 
most  characteristic  way  of  correcting  any  ‘ offence,’ 
therefore,  consisted  in  puriticatorj'  rites  (cf.  above, 
p.  482'-). 

Patriarchal  morality  was  the  one  dominating 
feature  among  the  ancient  Jaiiancse  which  has, 
with  some  modifications,  persisted  to  the  present 
time.  In  early  times,  Japan  consisted  of  numerous 
tribes,  the  bravest  and  the  most  intelligent  of 
which  previiiled  over  the  rest.  Trades  and  profes- 
sions were  all  hereditary.  The  land  and  the  peoi'lc 
belonged  to  the  tribal  chief  who  happened  to  take 
possession  of  them.  The  Japanese  community  is 
simply  the  development  and  coalition  of  these 
\’arious  tribes.  The  national  characteristics  of  the 
Japane.se  people,  therefore,  were  develoiied  through 
the  welding  of  a great  number  of  tribes  or  families 
into  one  united  people  through  the  pressure  of 
political  and  social  struggle.  The  account,  in  tlie 
Nihongi,  of  early  Emperors  invoking  the  heavenly 
gods  on  behalf  of  the  people  may  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  parallel  records  in  Chinese  history,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  existed  between  the  chief 
and  his  tribesmen  a relationship  similar  to  that 
between  father  and  son.  The  spirit  of  loyalty, 
which  played  a great  part  in  later  ages,  is  but  the 
development  of  filial  obedience.  The  ritual  in  which 
the  celestial  gods  or  ancestors  were  invoked  is  the 
religious  expression  of  the  filial  sentiment.  Numeri- 
cal growth  frequently  has  a d econtralizing  effect,  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  clan  struggles  in  later 
periods.  Only  by  cajiable  Emperors  or  military  rulers 
was  a national  unification  brought  about.  So  far  as 
the  official  record  goes,  the  Coufucian  A nalects  were 
introduced  in  A.D.  285,  and  I’rince  Wakairatsuko 
studied  the  Chinese  classics  ; but  it  is  doublfu! 
whether  this  event  produced  any  remarkable 
change  in  the  moral  life  of  the  Japanese. 

2.  550-1200. — With  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
in  the  6th  cent.  Japan  entered  upon  a new  phase 
of  culture  and  moral  life.  I’rinco  Umayado  or 
Shotoku,  the  first  to  bring  the  now  faitli  to  promi- 
nence, drew  up  the  celebrated  ‘ Constitudou,’  con- 
sisting of  17  articles  relative  to  the  duties  of  rulers 
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and  officials.  He  included  many  injunctions  which 
were  lluddhistic  and  Confucian  in  spirit,  and, 
therefore,  theoretically  speaking,  opposed  to 
certain  moral  principles  which  arose  under  the 
patriarchal  form  of  society.  Loyal  obedience  to 
the  sovereign,  for  instance,  is  enjoined,  not  because 
lie  is  the  family  head  of  the  Japanese  people,  but 
because  he  is  so  appointed  by  heaven,  it  being  jire- 
supposed  that  the  ruler’s  position  may  be  occupied 
by  any  one  best  fitted  for  it.  The  general  welfare 
of  the  community  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  while  loyalty  to  the  clan  receives  no 
attention  whatever.  Further,  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  adoring  the  ‘Triune 
Treasure  ’ may  be  interpreted  as  involving  Bud- 
dhistic universalism,  which  is  essentially  subversive 
of  patriarchal  morality.  All  this,  however,  maj' 
be  due  to  the  effort  of  the  Prince  to  check  those 
evils  which  the  ever  grow'ing  clannisni  of  that 
period  had  developed.  In  fact,  the  Taikwa  Refor- 
mation (A.D.  645)  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
Soga  family.  The  ethical  history  of  Japan  may 
in  one  sense  be  regarded  as  a struggle  between  the 
patriarchal  morality  (family  or  clan  morality) 
indigenous  to  the  country  and  the  universal 
morality  introduced  from  abroad,  a combination 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  late  development  of 
Bushidd  (the  spirit  of  the  samurai,  i.e.  feudal 
retainers).  The  introduction  of  Buddhism 
awakened  the  humanitarian  sentiment,  particu- 
larly among  the  Court  nobles  and  members  of  the 
Imperial  household,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  establish- 
ment of  asylums  for  the  poor,  in  the  building  of 
disjjensaries,  and  in  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  animal  life.  It  also  encouraMd  an 
ascetic  disposition,  inducing  some  to  w’ithdraw' 
from  the  W’orld.  In  the  sphere  of  practical  morality, 
the  Confucian  system  seems  to  have  had  greater 
and  perhaps  more  salutary  effects  than  Buddhism. 
In  the  Nara  period  (708-794),  w’hen  the  culture  of 
the  Tang  dynasty  in  China  was  transferred  bodily 
to  the  Japanese  Imperial  Court,  the  names  of  men 
and  W’omen  were  placarded,  after  the  Chinese 
fashion,  for  their  dutifulness  to  their  parents,  and 
those  who  committed  the  ‘ sin  ’ of  filial  disobedience 
were  exiled  to  distant  provinces.  Believing  the 
practice  of  filial  obedience  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  virtues,  the  Empress  Koken  (749-758),  earnest 
Buddhist  though  she  w'as,  ordered  each  household 
to  keep  a copy  of  Kohyd  ( ‘ IJoctrine  of  Filial  Dutiful- 
ness’), a Confucian  classic,  and  to  study  it  closely. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Heian  period  (794)  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Fujiwara  family  (the  middle 
of  the  11th  cent.)  there  was  a remarkable  develop- 
ment of  literary  culture,  and  the  classical  revival 
under  the  Tang  dynasty  in  China  was  reproduced 
in  Japan.  The  State  university  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  W’ere  established  at  public  expense, 
and  poets  and  prose-writers  arose  in  great  numbers. 
Yet  all  these  seem  to  have  contributed  nothing  to 
the  ethical  culture  of  the  nation ; nor  did  Buddhism 
bring  any  perceptibly  wholesome  results.  The 
deeper  and  more  exalted  aspects  of  the  spiritual 
life  were  left  untouched.  The  tendency  was  to  en- 
courage superstitious  practices  such  as  magic  and 
incantation,  rather  than  to  elevate  the  moral  tone. 
Unrestricted  admission  into  monasteries  often 
turned  them  into  institutions  which  menaced  the 
peace  of  the  community.  Confucianism  also  seems 
to  have  done  little  to  deliver  the  populace  from 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Teachings  of  the 
/-  Kmg  (‘ Book  of  Change’)  tended  to  encourage  a 
fatalistic  belief,  which  had,  no  doubt,  a morally 
])aralj'zing  effect.  In  the  Court  circle,  particularly, 
luxiiry,  effeminacy,  and  corruption  stood  in  striking 
contrast  to  splendid  achievements  in  literature. 

3.  1200-1600. — The  rise  of  the  military  class  at 
the  close  of  the  12th  cent,  had  a purifying  effect 


somewhat  similar  to  the  occupation  of  Europe  by 
the  Northern  barbarians  in  the  5th  century.  The 
splendour  and  corru|)tion  of  the  Ileian  period  were 
swept  away  with  the  fall  of  the  Fujiwara  family, 
and  the  establLhment  by  Yoritomo  of  the  military 
government  became  an  occa.sion  for  the  rise  of  a 
new  type  of  moralitj%  Bushido  (the  way  of  the 
samurai).  It  was  a moral  spirit  or  tcmi)erament, 
prevalent  among  the  samurai,  characterized  by 
austere  simplicity  of  life,  defiant  endurance  of 
hard.ship,  love  of  truthfulness,  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  one’s  lord.  It  was  a product  jieculiar 
to  an  age  in  which  fighters  were  the  preservers 
of  social  order.  It  included,  therefore,  physical 
and  mental,  as  well  as  moral,  training.  Skill  in 
military  arts,  adroitness  of  motion,  capacity  for 
endurance,  quickness  of  perception,  and  mental 
alertness  were  essential  parts  of  samurai  education. 
Intellectual  culture  received  little  attention  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  Ashikaga  period  (the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent.).  Among  moral  virtues,  valour 
naturally  occupied  the  central  position.  It  had 
value  by  itself  irrespective  of  the  results  which  it 
brought,  and  the  verdict  of  cowardice  was  more 
hated  than  loss  of  life.  Courage,  however,  had  to 
be  accompanied  by  a sense  of  propriety  {reigi),  even 
in  the  midst  of  fighting.  Apart  from  the  latter, 
valour  itself  was  aes  wortliless  as  the  ‘ recklessness 
of  a wild  boar.’  A custom  was  thus  developed 
according  to  which  hostile  combatants  declared 
their  names  and  rank  before  they  crossed  swords. 
Again,  truthfulness,  especially  fidelity  toapromi.se, 
was  emphasized  equally  with  honour.  ‘ The  Bushi 
has  no  double  tongue’  and  ‘A  gentleman  never 
trifles  with  words’  were  sayings  which  became 
proverbial.  The  principle  of  ‘ fair  play  ’ became  a 
maxim.  The  use  of  any  base  or  cowardly  means 
in  war  was  desiiised  and  often  involved  destruction 
for  its  perpetrator.  Chugi,  or  the  principle  of 
loyalty,  however,  was  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
all  military  virtues.  It  was  the  organizing  principle 
by  which  the  samurai  belonging  to  the  same  elan 
were  united  into  one  solid  body  which  lived  and 
died  for  the  cause  of  its  common  master.  As  has 
already  been  observed  (p.  484),  Bushido  found  a 
good  ally  in  the  Zen  scnool  of  Buddhism  which 
arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  other 
branches  of  Buddhism  also  had  some  influence. 
Exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  fortune  in  a warlike 
age,  the  samurai  felt  the  need  of  some  superhuman 
power  upon  which  to  rely.  It  became  more  or 
less  a fashion  among  them,  when  they  went  to  the 
front,  to  put  a tiny  Buddhist  image  in  their  tuft  of 
hair,  or  a prayer-leaflet  in  the  pocket  of  their 
armour.  Their  religious  faith,  however,  sometimes 
differed  from  that  of  other  classes  in  that  they 
believed  that  the  deities  whom  they  worshipped 
favoured  only  the  cause  of  the  good  and  the  right- 
eous : ‘ If  thy  heart  be  upright,  the  gods  will 
protect  thee,  though  thou  mayest  not  invoke 
them.’  Compared  with  that  of  the  Heian  period, 
the  religious  faith  of  the  samurai  was  more  free 
from  superstition.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  Bushido  became  more  comprehensive,  and 
took  a form  that  might  well  serve  as  a moral 
code  for  the  people  in  general.  Some  injunctions 
relative  to  economic  and  other  practical  lines  of 
conduct,  based  upon  Confucian  teachings,  were 
introduced  in  the  written  codes  of  certain  feudal 
families.  Popular  education,  so  far  as  it  existed, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Buddhist  priests.  Text-books 
were  cominled  by  them  in  which  were  expounded 
theories  of  filial  duty  and  family  morality,  based 
on  Confucian  as  well  as  Buddhist  doctrines. 

4.  1600-1868.  — The  Tokugawa  policy  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  daimyo  from  political  to 
literary  pursuits  introduced  a period  of  marvellous 
culture.  Classical  scholars  were  elevated  to  the 
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rank  of  official  instructors,  and  numerous  schools 
and  lihraries  were  established,  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  movement,  the  lord  of  the  province  of 
Bizen  devoted  one-third  of  his  total  revenue  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Confucianism  blossomed  in  full  splendour,  tliough 
Buddhism  withered  under  the  blighting  shadow  of 
the  Shogun’s  patronage.  Philological  and  loyal 
historical  interest  caused  a revival  of  Shinto. 
Bushido,  which  drew  its  strength  from  all  these 
systems,  burst  forth  after  some  vicissitudes  into 
a political  movement  which  brought  about  the 
Restoration  of  1868.  Side  by  side  with  all  this, 
the  Shingakuha  (‘  heart  culture’)  movement  arose 
for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  uneducated  (see 
below,  {cl}). 

(a)  Confucianism. — Of  the  different  divisions  of 
Confucianism,  that  of  the  Shuslii  School  (named 
after  its  Chinese  founder,  Chu-Iii)  was  the  earliest 
to  appear,  and  became  the  ])ioneer  of  learning  in 
this  period.  Its  most  prominent  representatives 
were  Pujiwara  Seikwa  (1561-1619),  Hayashi  Rasan 
(1583-1657),  Muro  Kyii.so  (1658-1743),  Kaibara 
Ekiken  (1630-1714),  and,  later,  Sato  Issai(  1772-1859) 
and  Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832).  Sanyo’s  historical 
work,  Nippon  Gwaishi,  is  said  to  have  inspired  the 
samurai  to  the  political  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  Restoration.  The  first  two  in  the  list 
became  personal  teachers  of  Iy6yasu  ; and  of  these 
Rasan,  erudite,  versatile,  and  scarcely  equalled  by 
his  eon  temporaries  in  literary  talent,  took  an  active 
part  in  framing  the  legislative  and  administrative 
systems  of  the  Shogun’s  government.  His  ollice 
of  instructor  and  counsellor  was  made  hereditary, 
and  assigned  to  his  descendants  until  the  close  of 
the  Shogunate.  The  doctrine  of  the  school  became 
the  orthodox  and  only  authorized  teaching.  Indeed, 
towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cent.,  an  edict  was 
issued  prohibiting  all  contrary  doctrines.  Accord- 
ing to  this  school,  the  taikyolca,  inlinitc,  eternal, 
and  absolute  Essence,  is  the  ri  (reason,  or  logos), 
and  the  source  from  which  emanate  tlie  m and  yo 
(passive  and  active,  or  negative  and  positive) 
principles,  which  togetlier  may  bo  called  the  ki 
(spirit,  temperament,  or  inclination).  The  manner 
in  which  the  ri  and  the  ki  interact  and  thereby 
generate  all  things  is  called  the  michi  (way  or 
truth),  which  should  be  practically  ai)plied  and 
observed.  The  ri,  or  reason,  is  the  controlling 
and  directing  princi])le  of  the  universe,  and  veri- 
tably dwells  in  man’s  original  nature,  from  which 
spring  the  live  cardinal  virtues : benevolence, 
justice,  propriety,  wisdom,  and  truth.  Ho  who 
applies  these  virtues  to  his  family  and  social  rela- 
tions is  in  accord  with  the  ‘ way,’  the  Will  of 
Heaven.  The  ‘ way  ’ is  not  far  from  one,  but  is  in 
the  heart.  This  doctrine  often  led  scholars  to 
adopt  a speculative  method,  yet  the  Milo  School, 
which  was  founded  by  the  lord  of  Mito  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  a political  history  of  Japan, 
consisted  of  scholars  of  the  Shushi  School,  and  its 
influence  became  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate  government. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  tliere  arose  the 
Yomei  School  (named  after  Wang-Yang-Ming,  a 
Chinese  scholar  of  the  Ming  dyiiasty),  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  dualistic  system  of  Chu-Hi, 
taught  a distinctively  monistic,  idealistic  doctrine. 
Its  earliest  Japanese  ex|ionent  was  Naka6  Toju 
(1608-78),  who  declared  tlie  alleged  difference  be- 
tween the  ri  and  the  ki  to  be  only  nominal,  both 
being  different  phases  of  the  same  Being.  All  is 
One,  One  is  All.  The  ryochi  (conscience  in  the 
broadest  application  of  the  term)  is  embedded  in 
man’s  original  nature,  and  isat  the  same  time  the  real 
entity  which  constitutes  the  universe.  The  nature 
of  man  and  the  universe  are  at  bottom  one  and  the 


same,  i.e.  spiritual  and  personal.  Here  his  -tand- 
point  may  be  called  religious.  Following  Wang- 
Yang-Ming,  he  taught  the  identitj'  of  know  iedge 
(or,  more  properly,  moral  perception)  and  conduct. 
True  to  the  spirit  of  the  school,  he  praoti.sed  what 
he  taught,  and  became  the  centre  of  great  influent 
in  the  district  where  he  lived.  The  people  ■•aih  n 
him  Omi-Seijin  (‘ Sage  of  the  Province  of  Omi  ';, 
and,  after  liis  death,  dedicated  a temple  l-i  his 
memory,  which  stands  to  this  day.  Of  his  pupils 
the  mo.st  distinguished  was  Kumasawa  Banzan, 
who  combined  a fine  talent  of  -tate.^manship  with 
scholarly  genius.  During  his  -ervice  to  the  lonl 
of  Bizen,  he  did  much  for  the  advance!).,  ni  of 
culture  in  that  district.  The  celebrat.  J sch.  ' r 
and  revolutionist  Oshio  Heiliacliiro  !l793-ls;>7,i 
was  also  a member  of  this  school. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent,  another  -cho.  1 
appeared  wliich  took  tlie  name  of  Ki  y >'■:  ha, 

‘ Classical  School.’  It  denounced  the  “dn.lai  - of  the 
Shushi  School  as  corrupting  the  original  leachiug 
of  Confucius  by  introducing  extraneou.'  elements. 
Its  central  tlieme  was  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
mediated connexion  with  the  teaching  as  it  came 
directly  from  Confucius.  Yamag.a  Soko  (1622-85) 
was  the  founder  of  the  school.  Upon  tlie  publica- 
tion of  his  Seikyo-Yoroku  (‘Compendium  of  Con- 
fucianism ’),  in  which  he  boldly  denounced  the 
standjioint  of  the  Shushi  School,  lie  was  driven  out 
of  Y6do  (Tokyo),  put  under  the  custody  of  .-\sano, 
the  daimyo  of  Akao  in  the  province  of  Harima,  and 
his  work  confiscated.  But  his  influence  with  the 
retainers  of  Asano  was  powerful,  one  of  the  re.siilt-' 
being  the  celebrated  deeds  of  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  ‘forty-seven  runins.’  liis  interest  was 
practical,  and  he  declared  the  principles  of  and 
yi  (benevolence  and  justice)  to  be  the  o-.  n.  e of 
Confucianism.  In  fact,  ho  rendered  greater -ervice 
in  iiromoting  the  spirit  of  Bushido  than  in  any 
theoretical  sphere.  Mtorking  iiideiiendcntly  of 
Soko,  yet  advocating  essentially  the  same  doctrine 
and  aiipearing  at  the  same  time,  Ito  Jinsai  opened 
a school  ill  Kyoto.  In  opposition  to  the  view-  of 
the  Shushi  Scliool,  he  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
striving  for  a complete  development  of  one’s 
natural  capacities,  and  for  a realization  of  the 
virtue  of  benevolence  inherent  in  one’s  original 
nature.  His  doctrine  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  modern  perfectionist.  His  exalted  iiersonality 
and  profound  learning  drew  some  3000  students 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  praise  from  the  li|)s  of  his  theoretical 
opponents.  Ogiu  Sorai  (1666-1728)  is  generally 
regarded  as  of  the  Classical  School  ; but  his 
interest  w’as  philological  and  etymological.  He 
regarded  Confucius  as  a sago  whose  virtue  is  en- 
tirely beyond  human  reach. 

(d)  Shinto. — This  cult,  which  heretofore  had 
never  been  an  ethical  factor  of  much  influence, 
now  appeared  against  a Confucian  background. 
An  expounder  of  the  type  of  ShintC)  whiih  was 
called  Siiika-ltya  was  Yamasaki  Ansai  (1618-82), 
who  took  the  doctrine  of  Chu-lli  almost  bodily 
and  interpreted  it  in  Shinto  terms.  He  held  it 
man’s  supreme  duty  to  niaintain  and  cultivate  the 
original  purity  of  liis  nature,  and  to  regulate  his 
conduct  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  right- 
eousness. Bodily  purilieation,  jirayer,  and  medita- 
tion received  strong  emiiliasis  in  his  system. 
Rigoristic  as  ho  w’as,  he  was  criticized  as  narrow 
and  exclusive  ; but  his  intense  zeal  and  sincerity 
awakened  among  his  conteniporaries  a patriotic, 
royalistic  sentiment  which  contributed  not  a little 
to  the  accoiiiplishinent  of  the  luilitical  transforma- 
tion of  1868. 

Shinto  as  a religious  system,  however,  like  its 
politically  disinherited  Imperial  representative, 
absorbed'  and  forgotten  in  prosperous  Buddhism, 
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would  never  have  regained  its  ascendancy  but  for 
the  tidal  wave  of  royalism  which  began  to  swell 
early  in  the  18th  century.  Kada  Azumamaro 
(1660-1733),  Motoori  Norinaga  (1730-1801),  and 
Hirata  Atsutand  (1775-1843)  appeared  one  after 
anotlier  and  proclaimed  Shinto  as  the  only  system 
original  and  indigenous  to  Japan,  and,  therefore, 
naturally  adapted  to  her  people.  Shinto  in  its 
purity  they  held  to  he  the  kamunagara-no-miehi, 
the  ‘ way  ’ ordained  by  Am6-no-Minakanushi,  the 
supreme  Deity,  the  ‘ way  ’ developed  among  the 
ancestor-gods  of  Japan,  tlie  only  way  to  be  rever- 
ently and  unreservedly  followed.  According  to 
them,  Confucian  teaching  is  exotic,  mechanical, 
and  artificial ; the  Emperor,  as  descended  directly 
from  the  goddess  Amatdrasu,  is  alone  worthy  of 
absolute  respect;  and  the  laws  of  the  Japanese 
State,  being  the  embodiment  of  the  divine  will, 
are  to  be  observed  with  the  utmost  devotion.  Of 
those  Shintoists  Hirata  Atsutand,  though  of  broad 
learning,  held  extremely  nationalistic  views,  which 
he  based  upon  his  cosmology.  Japan  he  held  to  be 
the  first  created  of  all  nations,  guided  by  the 
constant  presence  of  the  spirit  of  the  goddess 
Amatdrasu,  to  be  cherished  and  strengthened  by 
all  Japanese  endowed  with  the  divine  spirit.  His 
royalistic  zeal  was  contagious,  and  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  the  Restoration. 

(c)  Bushido. — During  the  centuries  of  peace 
under  the  Shoguuate,  the  samurai  gradually  lost 
the  rugged  strength  which  had  formerly  character- 
ized them,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  samurai 
spirit,  with  its  characteristic  chivalry  and  its 
passionate  devotion  to  personal  honour  and  dignity, 
ever  fearless  of  privation  and  death  in  any  worthy 
cause,  was  cherished  and  nurtured  by  the  various 
forms  of  Confucian  and  Shinto  teaching  until  it 
burst  forth  in  the  political  activity  that  resulted 
in  the  Restoration  of  the  Imperial  government. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  requirement  of  periodical 
residence  of  the  feudal  lords  and  their  retainers  in 
Y6do,  while  it  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  ronins  (masterless  samurai),  occasioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent.,  the  rise  of  a peculiar 
type  of  chivalry  among  the  commoners  resident  in 
tile  metropolis,  which  was  Icnown  by  the  name  of 
otolcodate  ( ‘ vindication  of  one’s  manhood  ’).  There 
arose  numerous  communities  consisting  of  these 
knights,  who  were  characterized  by  a peculiar 
style  of  dress  and  coiffure,  a bold,  defiant  atti- 
tude towards  authority,  and  a passionate  love 
for  bravery,  in  which  they  often  went  too  far. 

{d)  Shingakuha. — In  the  direction  of  extending 
moral  culture  to  the  masses  of  the  people  which 
had  heretofore  been  excluded  from  that  privilege, 
a movement  called  Shingakuha  (‘heart  culture’) 
arose  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  Ishida  Baigen  and 
his  followers.  Their  method  was  characterized  by 
a free  use  of  everyday  language  and  humorous 
illustration,  and,  with  a practical  purpose  in  view, 
they  derived  their  teaching  from  any  source  what- 
ever, Confucian,  Buddhist,  or  Shintoist,  which 
seemed  adapted  to  their  use. 

[e)  Buddhism. — Reduced  to  a servile  position 
under  the  Shogunate,  Buddhism  in  this  period  fell 
into  slumber  both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice, 
although  it  did  some  service  in  carrying  on  popular 
education.  Buddhists  also  included  among  their 
number  men  of  eminent  character  and  scholarship, 
such  as  Takuan,  Hakuin,  and  Jiun.  They  were 
very  practical,  and  showed  a remarkable  tendency 
towards  compromise  in  their  teachings.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  like  some  professed  Con- 
fucianists,  that  chu  (‘loyalty’)  and  ko  (‘filial 
fidelity’)  were  the  weightiest  matters  in  life. 

5.  The  Meiji  era. — The  Restoration  of  1868, 
viewed  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  was  a reaffir- 


mation in  politics  of  the  samurai  spirit  of  loyalty, 
moved  by  an  indomitable  aspiration  for  a new 
order  of  things.  The  new  era  ojiened  with  the 
interjilay  of  two  opposing  tendencies  which  were 
forced  into  united  action  by  the  pressure  of  political 
need,  but  which  had  to  undergo  radical  transforma- 
tion before  they  could  be  organically  combined  ; 
the  nationalistic,  conservative,  Bushido  spirit  on 
the  one  hand,  the  progressive,  Europeanizing 
tendency  on  the  other.  It  was  but  natural,  then, 
that  the  leading  samurai  of  the  Restoration,  who 
had  clamorously  condemned  the  Shogun’s  policy  of 
opening  the  ports,  eagerly  sought,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, to  adopt  European  methods.  The  Re.stora- 
tion  meant  a revolution  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
Japan.  Under  the  new  government  Buddhism 
was  deprived  of  its  political  prestige,  and  the 
bonzes  became  objects  of  unsparing  taunt.  Con- 
fucianism was  consigned  to  the  hands  of  classical 
exegetes.  Shinto  itself,  now  that  it  had  achieved 
what  it  had  long  sought,  was  left  to  sink  back  into 
its  old  inertness.  All  moral  doctrinists  disappeared. 
Finally,  Bushido  itself,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Re- 
storation, was  rendered  discorjiorate  and  temporarily 
effete  when  class-di.stinctions  were  abolished  ; but, 
charged  with  the  best  that  all  the  past  «’^tems 
could  impart,  it  continued  to  exert  its  influence, 
now  expressed  in  the  nationalistic  movement,  in 
co-operation  with  the  progressive  Westernizing 
tencfency.  The  tendency  of  the  time  was  rejirc- 
sented  by  two  personages  entirely  different  in 
temperament  and  in  ethical  faith.  One  was  Fuku- 
sawa  Yukichi,  founder  of  Keio-gijiku,  a pioneer 
importer  of  occidental  learning.  Standing  upon 
utilitarian  ground,  which  he  adopted  after  serious 
investigation,  he  startled  his  contemporaries  by 
pouring  sarcasm  upon  the  principle  of  royal  fidelity. 
He  held  the  establishment  of  one’s  self  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  to  be  the  supreme 
objects  to  be  pursued.  Adopting  the  tenets  of 
Rousseau,  he  declared  that  State  sovereignty  is 
simply  a power  delegated  by  the  people,  implicitly 
denying  the  doctrine  of  its  divine  origin.  He 
rightly  ascribed  the  spiritless  and  socially  inefficient 
attitude  of  the  commoners  to  the  state  of  political 
dependence  to  which  they  had  long  been  reduced. 
Thus  he  became  a champion  of  democratic  and 
individualistic  principles  of  morality,  which,  he 
held,  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  aristocratic 
and  militaristic  tendency  of  the  time.  Salutary  as 
his  influence  was  in  that  respect,  his  teaching 
tended  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  material  success 
at  the  expense  of  spiritual  dignity. 

The  other  was  Niishima  Jo.  Born  and  bred  a 
samurai,  and,  while  in  New  England,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  he  combined 
the  essence  of  Bushido  and  Cliristianity.  He  was 
no  theorist ; but  he  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
moral  power  which  makes  a man  glad  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  whatsoever  means  spiritual  progress 
and  the  enhancement  of  personal  worth.  In  this 
he  represented  the  general  disposition  of  leading 
Christians  who,  while  holding  to  no  particular 
system-bound  ethical  doctrines,  aimed  at  the  moral 
and  spiritual  transformation  of  the  community. 
Having  embraced  the  religion  that  had  been 
tempered  by  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  individual- 
ism, the  Japanese  Christians  were  fundamentally 
no  less  revolutionary  than  the  disciples  of  Rousseau 
or  Bentham.  Their  persecution  by  the  nationalists, 
especially  among  government  educationists,  was 
not  altogether  unreasonable,  at  least  from  the 
nationalist  standpoint.  Indirectly,  but  none  the 
less  effectively,  the  Christians  brought  home  a 
truth  that  was  bound  to  undermine  the  traditional 
forms  of  politics  and  society.  Significantly  enough, 
a considerable  number  of  the  leading  politicians 
who  advocated  the  cause  of  representative  govern- 
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inent  were  Christians.  Equally  interesting  is  the 
fact  that,  in  the  minds  of  many,  Christians  and 
Socialists,  or  men  of  ‘ dangerous  ideas,’  were  associ- 
ated. But  profounder  and  more  subtle  in  its  effect 
tlian  any  other  ethical  system  that  ever  impressed 
the  Japanese,  the  Christian  influence  was,  and  is, 
felt  in  the  secret  recesses  of  tlie  heart.  Its  social 
effectiveness  is  being  shown  in  all  virtues  resulting 
from  faith  in  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  individual, 
such  as  sexual  purity,  regularity  in  matrimonial  re- 
lations, the  elevation  of  women,  business  honesty, 
cleanliness  of  habit,  temperance,  etc. 

A conservative,  nationalistic  reaction  set  in  at 
the  close  of  the  nineties.  The  cry  of  ‘ Nipponism,’ 
with  its  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the 
nation’s  coming  to  a consciousness  of  its  inborn 
privilege  and  power,  was  raised  in  a somewhat 
extravagant  fashion.  The  movement  was  not  alto- 
gether unwholesome,  and  it  gave  ex])ression  to  a 
legitimate  and  noble  aspiration.  The  Imperial 
Kescript  on  education,  which  was  issued  in  1889, 
expressed  the  broadest  and  most  ideal  aspect  of 
that  movement.  It  was  clearly  the  nationalistic, 
l)atriotic  energy  embodied  in  the  Rescript  that  con- 
ducted the  nation  safely  through  the  critical  move- 
ments of  war  in  1894-95  and  1904-05.  The  con- 
servative, chauvinistic  aspect  fast  subsided  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  later  war.  The  beginning  of  the 
new  century  brought  the  younger  generation  into 
contact  with  a spiritual  atmosjihere  which  was 
hitherto  unknown  in  Japan.  Nietzsche  and 
Tolstoi  have  each  found  their  ardent  exponents. 
Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  Strindberg  have  gained  a con- 
siderable number  of  admirers.  Even  a sceptical, 
rebellious,  moinentaristic  temper  has  not  altogether 
been  wanting.  Yet  this  is  simply  an  indication  of 
the  great  spiritual  struggle  which  new  Japan  is 
undergoing.  Froman  ethical  standpoint.  Buddhism 
is  ineffectual ; but  it  still  has  immeasurable  re- 
sources. Christianity  is  as  yet  insignificant  in 
numerical  and  material  respects,  but  it  is  ever 
growing  and  achieving.  Which  will  be  the  com- 
manding authority  in  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
realm  is  as  yet  an  open  question  ; but  tliat  there 
will  be  one  seems  assured. 
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JAT  (fern.  Jatni ; Panjabi  Ja(i,  fern.  Ja(ii). — 
The  Jilts  are  found  all  over  N.W.  India,  in  the 
I’anjiib,  Sind,  United  Provinces,  and  the  northern 
piirts  of  Raj  j)u tana,  esi)ecially  Bhartpur,  but 
hardly  in  Kashmir  or  tlie  Himalayas  to  the  east 


of  that  State.  West  of  the  Indus  they  are  found 
in  the  N.W.  Frontier  Province,  esp'  eiall3'  in  its 
southern  districts,  but  not  in  Afghanistan  or  in 
Balochistan,  though  they  aj>]»ear  to  have  once 
occupied  the  latter  territory.  The  Balochi  term  for 
a Jat  is  Jagdal  or  Jaghdal,  and  one  of  the  Baloch 
tribes  traces  its  descent  from  ‘a  Jatt,  a Jagdhal,  a 
nobody,’  ivlio  on  account  of  a woman,  i.e.  by  marry- 
ing a Baloch  bride,  becnme  a Baloch.  I'he  Jatoi 
trihe  of  the  Baloch  may  also  be  of  Jat  origin. 

The  term  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  I."'  i > garded 
as  ethnic,  nor  i-  it  easy  to  draw  any  h.ti  d and  fasi 
line  between  the  Jats  and  Rr'j'  ai-  in  the  N.Y'. 
Panjab.  The  traditions  of  many  Jat  u ii)e.‘-  declari 
that  they  are  by  origin  socially  deba.'-'' I Ihijput-. 
whose  fathers,  by  nuirrj'ing  Jai  wives  or  espnusing 
widows,  lost  their  liajput  rank  and  sank  to  the 
status  of  Jats,  or  j’eomen.  Other  Jat  tribes  are  of 
undoubted  Brahman  origin.  But,  while  many 
thus  claim  to  he  of  gentle  (Rajnui)  extrrc  tion  or 
priestly  (Brahman)  origin,  few  will  admit  that  they 
have  risen  in  the  social  scale.  Nevei  thcle."--  it  i> 
possible  that  the  Sailisi  tribe  of  the  Jat.--  is  akin  t>' 
the  criminal  tribe  of  that  name,  though  it  jiroduced 
the  greatest  of  the  Jats  in  the  per.son  of  Malniraja 
Ranjit  Singh,  the  famous  Sikh  ruler  of  the  Panjilb. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Jats  in  historj’  occurs 
in  Ibn  Khurdadba,  before  A.D.  912.  He  describes 
the  Zats  (Jats)  as  keeping  watch  over  the  countrj- 
between  Kirman  and  Mansura.  The  Mujmil  ut- 
TawCirikh  observes  that  by  tlie  Arabs  the  Hindus 
are  called  Jats  ; they  and  the  Meds,  a Sind  tribe, 
are  descendants  of  Ham.  The  Arabs  apjiear  to 
have  found  Jats  at  Ghazni  as  welt  as  in  Sind,  Imt 
the  Muslims  who  later  invaded  the  Panjab  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  to  have  found  them  in  that 
Province,  and  it  is  not  until  Timur’s  invasion,  in 
1398,  that  we  have  any  indubitable  n fereiice  to  Jats 
as  settled  to  the  nortli  of  Uclhi.  'While,  then,  it  !.- 
credible  that  there  is  a Scythic  element  in  the  Jat', 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  tliem  as  identifiable  with 
the  ‘wintry  Getae,’  the  Massagetai,  or  the  Goths. 

That  the  Jats  are  not  a pure  ‘caste’  or  race  is 
indeed  apparent  from  the  rules  which  they  observe 
in  marriage.  While  marriage  within  the  caste,  to 
use  a convenient,  but  not  a scientifically  .accurate 
or  definable,  term,  is  the  rule,  marri.age  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  caste  is  not  invalid,  though 
mixed  unions  are  rare  in  a true  Jat  count rj’,  such 
as  that  which  centres  round  Rolitak  near  llelhi, 
and  public  opinion  reprobates  them.’ 

The  popul.ar  derivation  of  the  term  Jat  is  closely 
associated  with  its  religious  traditions.  I(  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  hair  [jni)  of  the  god  l^i\  a, 
.and  the  Man,  Her,  and  Bhullar,  which  are  re- 
puted to  be  the  ohlest  .la(  tribes  and  to  form  a 
kind  of  nucleus  of  the  caste,  in  iKirticular  claim 
this  ancestry.  In  the  S.E.  Panjab  the  Jats  are 
divided  into  two  endogamous  grouiis  — one,  the 
Sivgotvi,  who  s:ij'  that  their  forefather  was  created 
from  the  matted  hair  of  Siva  and  so  named  Jat 
Budhra,  and  the  other,  the  Kfisabgot  ra,  who  claim 
connexion  with  the  Rajputs  and  are  so  mimed  after 
Brahnirfs  sou  Kasab.  It  may  be  perniissihle  to 
reg.ard  the  oivgotri  as  autoclithones,  Siva  being 
tlie  earth-god,  and  the  K'risabgolri  as  later  accre- 
tions to  the  caste. 

The  Jats  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  hai  e any 
distinctive  religion  or  code  of  ethics.  In  the 
Central  Panjitb  they  are  imainly  Sikhs,  hnt  to  the 
south-east  they  have  retained  their  original  Hindu- 
ism, and  to  thewest  the  vast  majority  Inive  embraced 

' Risloy’s statement,  liowever.  Hint  KaJpfUs  .md  .lals  occasion- 
ally intermarry  even  now,  tlie  Riijputs  takinir  wives  from  the 
Jajs  but  refusing-  to  give  their  own  maidons  in  return  {People 
of  India,  Calcutta,  1008,  j).  48),  must  not  bo  taken  us  meaning- 
that  there  is  any  regular  hyporgninous  relation  between  the  two 
groups,  but  merely  that  a Rajput  inaj-  even  nowadays  espouse 
n Jat  wife,  though  such  a union  would  he  looked  down  upon. 
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Islam,  whole  tribes  not  only  professing  that  faith  but 
setting  u]3  pedigrees  which  would  make  them  Arabs 
or  >Sayyids  by  descent.  Indeed,  the  hluhammadan 
Talilms  are  not  impossibly  Ansari  Quraish  by 
origin  and  descended  from  Tamin,  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  tliey  are  the  Dahima,  some  of 
whom  beyame  Brahmans,  and  worshippers  of  the 
goddess  Sri  Dadhimati  Mataji.  Tod  mentions 
the  Dahima  as  an  extinct  Rajput  race. 

Another  tribe,  the  Arbi,  certainly  appears  to  be 
Arab.  But  so  many  genealogies  can  be  almost 
proved  to  have  been  invented  on  conversion  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  etymologies  corrobor- 
ated by  pedigrees. 

The  tribes  of  tlie  Jats  probably  number  more  than 
a thousand,  and  among  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  they 
are  spoken  of  as  gots,  a corruption  of  the  Skr.  gotra. 

Some  of  these  tribes  bear  names  which  suggest  a totemistic 
origin.  Such  are  the  Jun  (‘louse’),  Goraya  (‘blue-cow’),  Eoja, 
or  Eojh  (same  meaning),  Karir  (‘the  wild  caper,’  Capparis 
aphylla),  Waihri(‘  heifer  ’),  Bandar  (‘  monkey’),  Gidar  (‘  ^ckal '), 
Pipla  (from  pipal,  Ficus  religiosa),  Jantjia  (from  Prosopis 
spicigera),  Mor  (‘  peacock  ’),  Kohar  (‘  hatchet  ’),  and  Gandasia 
(from  gandcisa,  ‘axe’).  But  no  reverence  is  paid  to  any  of 
these  things.  The  Pankhal  tribe  is  so  called  because  a Jat  girl 
married  to  a Eajput  fell  out  with  him,  and  so  he  massacred  all 
its  members  save  those  who  had  placed  ‘ peacock’s  feathers’  on 
their  heads.  The  Mors’  ancestor  was  protected  by  a peacock 
from  a snake.  The  Jaria  (from  jora,  ‘ twins  ’)  is  said  to  have 
five  branches,  or  apparently  subsepts,  all  named  after  parts  of 
the  ber  tree  (Zizyphus  jujuba),  viz.  Eangi  (from  rafig,  ‘bark’), 
Jaria  (from  yar,  ‘root’),  Beria  (from  the  plum  or  fruit),  Jhapi 
(‘seedling’),  and  Khichar  (‘bud’).  It  is  also  very  common  to 
find  a tribe  named  from  some  event  at  an  ancestor’s  birth. 
Thus  the  Garewal  is  so  called  because  its  ancestress  was  suddenly' 
confined  near  a ‘ hay-stack,’  and  the  Sibi  or  Siwi  tribe  derives 
its  name  from  siroa,  a funeral  pile,  because  its  ancestress  gave 
birth  to  a sou  when  about  to  commit  sati.  But  such  tales  are 
told  of  countless  tribes  which  are  not  Jats,  and  folk-etymology 
is  probably  responsible  for  most  of  them. 

Though  nominally  adherents  of  the  great  ortho- 
dox religions,  the  Jats  are  often  devotees  of  some 
sect,  or  devotees  of  a tribal  or  personal  ctilt,  as 
well.  Thus  in  Hissar,  a District  near  Delhi,  large 
numbers  are  Bishnois,  a Vaisnavite  sect,  AvhUe  in 
Karnal,  a District  on  the  Jamna,  many  of  them 
are  Sadhs,  or  ‘ Pure  ’ saints,  belonging  to  a sect, 
founded  about  200  years  ago,  which  affects  great 
personal  cleanliness,  forbids  smoking,  and  adores 
only  the  one  God  under  the  title  of  Sat,  or  the 
‘ True  One.’  Other  Jats  do  not  eat  or  marry  with 
them.  Another  cult  very  popular  among  the  Jats 
is  that  of  the  ‘ generous  ’ Sakhi  Sarwar,  the  Sultan, 
tlie  ‘giver  of  lakhs'  (Lakhdata),  ‘he  of  Nigaha’ 
(Nigahia),  the  earth-god — probably  Siva — ^taken 
over  by  Islam  and  transformed  into  the  cult  of  a 
Muhammadan  saint  (and  his  descendants)  with 
Paphian  elements.  The  fertility  which  is  the 
object  of  the  worship  naturally  appeals  to  a landed 
peasantry. 

Thus  a Jat  may  be  by  birth  and  education  a 
Hindu  or  Muslim,  by  choice  or  conviction  a Sikh, 
a Sultani,  or  a sectary  who  has  throrvn  in  his  lot 
with  one  of  the  countless  sects  old  and  new  to  be 
found  in  India.  He  can  even  become  a Christian. 
But  under  or  alongside  of  his  religion  and  his  sect 
is  a mass  of  usage  partly  social,  partly  religious, 
and  wholly  based  on  custom,  not  on  belief,  to 
which  he  clings  with  a tenacity  all  the  greater 
because  it  is  irrational.  In  the  northern  and 
central  Districts  of  the  Pan  jab  these  usages  centre 
round  the  worship  of  forefathers  (jatheras),  but  in 
the  S.W.  of  that  Province  they  cluster  round  the 
godling  of  the  village  [khera)  rather  than  the  tribal 
ancestor.  This  change  in  the  religious  system  is 
congruous  with  the  evolution  from  the  tribal  system 
of  the  tracts  towards  the  N.W.  frontier  to  the 
‘ village  community  ’ organization  of  the  long- 
civilized  territories  round  Delhi.  The  jathera  is 
usually  styled  Bawa  (‘master  ’)  or  Siddh  (‘perfect  ’) 
and  bears  some  conventional  name  which  shows 
that  his  real  name  has  been  forgotten.  His  tomb 
is  sometimes  called  bakhuh&n  (pi.),  and  consists  of 


three  or  four  pits  with  pillars  formed  of  earth  dug 
out  of  them.  He  is  usually  worshipped  at 
marriage. 

A typical  Jat  wedding  according  to  the  rites  in 
vogue  in  the  sub-montane  districts  which  lie  under 
the  Himalayas  in  the  N.  Panjab  is  thus  described: 

About  five  days  before  the  wedding  a lump  of  coarse  sugar  is 
given  to  the  barber  (in  his  capacity  of  village  go-between)  and 
he  brings  in  return  a twig  of  theyaad.i  This  twig  is  placed  in 
a heap  of  wheat  weighing  about  42  sere  (84  lb.),  and  by  it  are  put 
21  sers  of  coarse  sugar.  A lamp  is  lit  and  placed  on  the  ground  ; 
to  it  all  the  females  of  the  family  and  the  bridegroom  do  obeis- 
ance. The  bridegroom  cuts  the  twig  with  a knife  or  sword 
and  the  grain  and  sugar  are  divided,  half  going  to  the  Brahman 
and  half  to  the  mirdsi  (genealogist).  The  latter  then  brings 
a ram  (chatra,  whence  the  name  of  the  rite  itself),  cuts  its  ear, 
and  with  his  thumb  imprints  a mark  ((ifcd)  of  its  blood  on  the 
youth’s  forehead,  and  on  those  of  all  present.^  He  gets  the  ram 
and  a rupee  as  his  vail.  The  youth  then  bathes,  and  boiled 
wheat  is  distributed.  He  is  oiled,  and  a red  tape  is  tied  round 
his  forehead.  Thenceforward  he  must  keep  a knife  or  sword  in 
his  hand  till  the  wedding  day.  On  that  day  he  bathes  again, 
breaks  earthen  vessels,  and  dons  new  clothes.  His  kinsmen 
offer  their  presents,  and  the  menials  get  their  dues.  The  bride 
is  then  brought  home,  and  the  newly-wedded  pair,  with  all  the 
females  of  the  family,  go  to  the  temple  of  Bawa  .Manga,  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe,  offer  him  a double  cloth  and  a cake  (the 
priest’s  perquisite),  and  bow  their  heads  in  worshi|>.  This  com- 
pletes the  wedding  ceremony  among  the  Bajwa  Jats,  an  im- 
portant Jaf}  tribe  akin  to  the  Baju  Eajputs  of  the  Bajwat. 
Bawa  Manga’s  shrine  is  at  Pasrur,  a town  of  some  antiquity,  in 
Sialkot. 

With  some  modifications  similar  rites  are  ob- 
served by  other  J at  tribes  of  that  part. 

In  one  tribe — the  Dtiariwal — the  pair  circumambulate  the 
Siddh’s  temple  seven  times.  The  Eandhawa  tribe  employs  a 
Brahman  to  fetch  the  twig,  the  ram’s  blood  is  smeared  only  on 
the  foreheads  of  bachelors,  and  after  the  wedding,  when  the 
Siddh’s  temple  is  visited,  the  bride  and  other  females  take  clay 
out  of  an  adjacent  pond.  Very  often  the  boy  cuts  a twig  from 
the  japcf  tree  himself,  and  a few  tribes,  e.g.  the  Ghummau,  cut 
it  from  a ber,  or  plum,  tree  {Zizyphus  jujuba),  and  that  tribe 
offer  two  lumps  of  sugar,  one  to  the  saint  Lakhdata,  the  other 
to  his  priest  the  drummer  (Bharai),  who  is  styled  Shaikh,  and 
apnear  to  ignore  its  jafhera  Siddh  Dulchi.  The  ram  is 
frequently  replaced  by  a he-goat  and  often  sacrificed,  its  flesh 
being  distributed  in  various  ways.  The  Wirk  assemble,  men 
and  women,  at  a ber  tree,  wash  the  ram,  and,  if  it  shakes  its 
head,  regard  this  as  a token  that  their  ancestor  is  pleased.  The 
Sarai  perform  the  chatra  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  lunar 
month  before  the  wedding.  This  rite  is,  however,  unknown  in 
the  south-east  of  the  Panjab,  as  it  involves  animal  sacrifice,  and 
in  the  central  districts  the  ram  is  never  killed,  though  its  ear 
may  be  cut. 

In  the  south-east,  Avlien  a ne'sv  village  is  founded, 
before  any  house  is  built,  a mound  of  earth  is 
raised  near  the  site  proposed  for  the  village  and  a 
jand  planted  on  it.  Houses  may  then  be  built, 
and  the  first  man  to  die  in  the  village,  ■whatever 
his  caste  may  be,  is  burned  or  buried  in  this  mound, 
and  on  it  is  built  a masonry  shrine  named  after 
him.  He  is  thus  deified  as  the  Bhumia,  or  Earth- 
god.  Whatever  ill  befall,  his  shrine  is  the  first 
place  to  ■which  the  Jats  resort  in  time  of  trouble. 
But  a tribe  may  have  a tribal  Siddh  as  ivell  as  a 
Bhumia  in  each  village.  The  Bhumia  too  is  often 
called  Khera,  and  some  tribes  even  style  their 
jathera  Khera-Bhumia.  Possibly  the  custom  of 
deifying  the  first  man  to  die  in  a new  village  is 
akin  to  the  custom  of  killing  a man  and  building 
him  in  when  a new  structure  is  raised  (cf.  Foun- 
dation, vol.  vi.  p.  10) — he  then  becomes  its 
dwarapala,  or  ‘gate-keeper.’  The  jathera,  how- 

1 Or  jatp^l.  The  Prosopis  spicigera  is  so  called  in  the  central 
Panjab,  but  in  Jhelum  the  name  is  applied  to  Zizyphus 
nummularia  and  in  the  JuUimdur  Doab  to  Acacia  leucophlaea. 
Offerings  are  made  to  this  tree  by  the  relatives  of  Hindus 
suffering  from  smaUpox. 

2 This  is  said  to  be  a survival  of  an  older  rite  in  which  the 
Hindu  Triad,  the  nine  planets,  the  four  Vedas,  Fire,  ’Water, 
and  the  Pole-Star  were  all  invoked  as  witnesses  of  the  marri^e- 
rite.  The  bridal  pair  walk  four  times  round  the  hawan,  into 
which  leaves  of  the  jaiuj  used  to  be  thrown,  and  these  had  to  be 
cut  by  the  hridegrooni  and  carried  to  the  bride’s  house  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  mantra  in  debased  Sanskrit,  which  is  still 
recited,  shows.  The  leaves  are  no  longer  thrown  into  the  hawan, 
or  sacrificial  fire,  but  the  tree  continues  to  be  cut. 

8 The  {fifed  is  also  called  tilak,  though,  strictly  speaking,  tikd 
is  the  mark,  while  tilak  appears  to  be  the  act  of  marking.  As 
a mantra  in  debased  Sanskrit  shows,  it  is  done  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate ancestors,  and  in  the  hope  that  divine  recognition,  help, 
and  protection  w'Ul  follow  from  it. 
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ever,  does  nofc  appear  to  be  thus  chosen  or  regarded. 
He  is  often  a martyr,  or  shahid,  wlio  fell  fighting 
with  dacoits  or  in  an  affray  with  a neighbouring 
village.  But  he  may  be,  it  would  seem,  a Jogi, 
a Bairagi,  a Gosaiii,  or  a Naga,  though  in  such  a 
case  the  priest  regarded  as  the  jai/tem  would 
appear  to  be  a dim  embodiment  of  the  god  Siva  or 
Visnu.  Barely issaii-worshipfoundamongthe  date, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  they  allow  widow 
re-marriage,  but  the  Dhindsa  affect  a salt’s  shrine 
called  the  Ichangdh,  or  monasteiy,  of  Sataoti. 

Literature. — D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Punjab  Ethnography, 
Calcutta,  1883,  is  the  classical  authority.  See  also  Maclagan, 
Punjab  Census  Report,  1892,  H.  A.  Rose,  Glossary  of  the  Tribes 
and  Castes  of  the  Punjab  and  N.  IV.  Frontier  Province,  Lahore, 
1911,  s.v.  ‘ JSA,’  and  W.  Croolce,  TG  iii.  26,  s.v.  ‘ .Jit.’  For  the 
possible  connexion  of  the  Zatt  or  Zutt,  an  Arabized  form  of  .Jat, 
with  the  Gypsies  see  Woolner,  ‘ The  Indian  Origin  of  the  Gypsies 
in  Europe,’  in  Journ.  of  Punjab  Hist.  Soe.  ii.  ii.  (1914). 

H.  A.  Bose. 

JATAKA.  — I.  Meaning  of  the  word. — A 

jdtaka  (in  Buddhist  dogmatics  and  literature)  is 
a story  in  which  the  Bodhisattva  iq.v.),  i.e.  the 
Buddha  in  one  of  his  former  births,  plays  some 
part,  either  that  of  the  hero  or  of  some  other 
character,  or  sometimes  only  that  of  a looker-on. 
Hence  the  word  might  be  translated  ‘ Bodhisattva 
story,’  or  ‘ story  of  a Bodhisattva.’  But  the  current 
rendering  oi  jatalca  is  ‘ (Buddhist)  birth  story.’ 

‘Jdtakam,  birth,  nativity;  a birth  or  existence  in  the  IJud- 
dhist  sense  ; a jatalca,  or  story  of  one  of  the  former  births  of  a 
Buddha’  (R.  0.  Childers,  Dictionary  of  the  Pali  Language, 
London,  1876,  s.v.).  This  is  the  generally  accepted  explanation, 
the  word  being  derived  from  Skr.jdta  in  the  sense  of  ‘birth.’ 
Another  explanation  of  the  word  has  been  proi>osed  by  11. 
Kern  (Der  Buddhismus,  Leipzig,  1882-84,  i.  328),  and  adopted 
by  J.  S.  Speyer  (J atakamdld,  London,  1895  [=SBP>  i.],  p.  xxii), 
who  derive  the  word  fromydta  in  the  sense  of  ‘ what  has  become, 
what  has  happened,’  and  would  translate  it  by  ‘ Oeschichtehen, 
tale,  story.’ 

jdtaka  originally  means  only  a single  ‘birth 
story,’  but  it  is  also  used  as  the  title  of  tlie  Collec- 
tion of  Jdtakas,  in  the  Tvpitaka,  and  in  the  Jdtaka 
Commentary  (see  below). 

2.  Origin  and  purpose  of  the  jatakas. — We  read 
in  the  Saddharmapundarlka,  v.  (SBE  xxi.  [1884] 
120),  that  the  Buddha,  knowing  the  differences  in 
faculties  and  energy  of  his  numerous  hearers, 
preaches  in  many  different  ways,  ‘ tells  many 
tales,  amusing,  agreeable,  both  instructive  and 
pleasant,  tales  by  means  of  which  all  beings  not 
only  become  pleased  with  the  law  in  this  present 
life,  but  also  after  death  will  reach  happy  states  ’ ; 
and  in  the  same  book  it  is  stated  (ii.  44  {SBE  xxi. 
44 f.])  that  the  Buddha  teaches  both  by  sutras  and 
stanzas  and  by  legends  and  jdtakas.  It  is,  indeed, 
likely  enough  that  Gautama  Buddha  himself  made 
use  of  popular  tales  in  preaching  to  the  people.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Buddhist  monks  and  preachers 
did  so.  In  fact,  we  know  that  the  preachers  of  all 
religious  sects  in  India  always  took  advantage  of 
the  Hindu  passion  for  story-hearing  and  story- 
telling, and  made  extensive  use  of  stories  in  preach- 
ing to  the  people,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Chris- 
tian preachers  in  the  Middle  Ages  introduced 
‘examples’  into  their  sermons  to  attract  the 
attention  of  their  hearers.*  They  sometimes  in- 
vented pious  legends,  but  more  frequently  they 
took  fables,  fairy  tales,  and  amusing  anecdotes 
from  the  rich  storehouse  of  popular  talcs  or  from 
secular  literature,  altering  and  adapting  them  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  propaganda.^*  'I’he  Bodlii- 
sattva  dogma  (see  art.  Bodhisattva),  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrines  of  rebirth  and  karma 
(q.v.),  was  an  excellent  expedient  for  turning  any 
popular  or  literary  tale  into  a Buddhist  legend. 

1 Of.  such  works  as  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  or  A.  Wesselskl’s 
Mdnchslatein,  Leipziff,  1909. 

2 In  the  Jdlaica  Commentary  (see  below)  every  jdtaka  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Buddlia  as  a dhammadrsana,  i.e.  ‘re- 
ligious instruction’  or  ‘sermon.’  On  the  jdtakas  as  homilies 
see  also  F.  Max  Miiller,  SRB  i.  [1896]  p.  xiii,  and  J.  S.  Speyer, 
ib.  p.  xxiv  f. 


In  his  numerous  existences,  before  he  came  to  be 
born  as  Sakyamuni  who  was  to  be  the  Buddha, 
the  Bodhisattva  had  been  born,  according  to  his 
karma,  sometimes  as  a god,  sometimes  as  a king, 
or  a mercliant,  or  a nobleman,  or  an  out-ca.ste,  or  an 
elephant,  or  some  other  man  or  animal  (see  ERE 
ii.  74.3,  note  §).  It  was  thus  only  necessary  to 
identify  the  hero  or  any  character  of  a story  with 
the  Bodhisattva,  in  order  to  turn  any  tale,  however 
secular  or  even  frivolous,  into  o.jd.talM. 

Hence  the  jdtakas  regularly  begin  with  such  words  as  : ‘ On.  •. 
upon  a time,  when  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  in  Benares,  tli 
Bodhisatta  (Skr.  Bodhisattva)  was  reborn  in  the  woj.  '■  of  h - 
ebief  queen’;  or  ‘Once  upon  a time,  when  Brahmri  ! .'.'.a  w,  - 
reigning  in  Benares,  the  Bodhisatta  was  reborn  into  the  fan;  :;, 
of  a forester';  or  ‘Once  upon  a time  . . . the  Bodhi-ii'..  ..  .’s 
an  ox  called  Mahalohita  (the  Big  Red  One)’ ; or  ‘Once  upoi.  a 
time  . . . the  Bodhisatta  was  reboni  in  the  womb  of  a cro  a ’ ; 
or  ‘Once  upon  a time  . . . the  Bodhisatta  was  S,Tkk.i,  king  of 
the  gods,’  etc.  In  many  of  his  existences  the  Bodhisatta,  , .ord- 
ing  to  the  jdtakas,  was  a god,  a king,  a Brahmapa,  a minister, 
an  ascetic,  a merchant,  but  be  also  was  a gardener,  a musician, 
a physician,  a barber,  a robber,  a gambler,  an  elephant,  a lion, 
an  ape,  a dog,  a frog,  some  bird,  etc.  (see  the  list  in  A.  Grtin- 
wedel,  Mythologie  des  Buddhismus,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  197 f.). 

3.  The  jatakas  in  the  Pfili  Tipitaka. — Some  of 
the  stories  which  were  afterwards  turned  into 
jdtakas  are  told  in  the  Suttas  as  simple  tales, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Bodhisatta.'  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  real  jdtakas  included 
in  the  Suttas  — e.g.,  the  Kutadantasutta  and 
Mahasudassanasuita  in  thu  Digha  Nikdya  and  the 
Mahddevasutta  in  the  Majjhima  Nikdya.  That 
the  jdtakas  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Buddhist 
canon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  included 
in  the  list  of  nine  ahgas  (twelve  Dharmapravn- 
chanas  in  the  Sanskrit  canon)  into  which  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  were  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  subject-matter,  as  the  7th  ahga  (the 
9th  Dharmapravachana). 

The  Book  of  Jdtakas,  however,  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  collections  of  texts  forming  the  Khuddaka- 
nikdya  (‘Collection  of  Smaller  Texts’)  of  the 
Tipitaka.^  This  Jdtaka  Book  consists  of  gdthds 
or  stanzas  only,  and  is  divided  into  22  sections 
(nipdta),  which  are  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  stanzas  belonging  to  or  forming  a 
jdtaka.  The  first  section  is  supposed  to  contain 
150  jdtakas,  each  verse  belonging  to  a separate 
story  ; the  second,  jdtakas,  with  two  verses  each; 
the  third,  50  jdtakas,  with  three  verses  each,  and  so 
on,  each  successive  nipdta  having  a larger  number 
of  stanzas  and  a smaller  number  of  jdtakas.  This 
Book  of  Jdtaka  Gdthds  has  not  yet  been  published," 
and  MSS  of  it  are  rare.  In  many  cases  these 
gdthds  are  poetic  tales,  ballads,  or  epic  iioems ; 
but  very  often,  more  especially  in  the  lirst  sections, 
they  are  quite  unintelligible  by  themselves,  and 
must  be  understood  as  belonging  to  some  prose 
tale.  Why  these  prose  stories  did  not  attain  to 
canonical  aignity  we  do  not  know.  Probably  they 
were  supposed  to  be  well  known,  and,  therefore, 
left  to  tlie  improvisation  of  the  preacliers.  It  is 
only  in  a more  or  less  contaminated  form  that  the 
prose  parts  of  the  jdtakas  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Commentary  (see  below)  that  was  composed 
or  compiled  at  some  later  period,  after  the  final 
redaction  of  the  canon. 

J.  Hertel  (2 DM6  Ixiv.  [1910]  68  fl.,  and  ll'ZffJII  xxiv.  [1010] 
121  ff.),  pointinpT  out  that  there  are  certain  Paiichatanty'a  and 
Uitopade&a  MSS  containing  onlj'  the  verses,  has  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  collection  of  jdtaka  (jdthds  in  tlie  Tipitaka 
is  nothing  but  an  extract  from  an  older  MS  which  contained 
both  the  verses  and  the  pi'oso  parts  of  the  jdtakas.  But  the 


1 Of.  Ckullavaggat  vi.  vi.  3,  with  the  TittCnjdtaka  (no.  87) ; or 
Mahdvagga’t  x.  ii.  3,  with  the  Dighiti>Kosalajataka  (no.  371). 

3 It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  according  to  the  Sin^ialese 
chronicle  Dlpavai)isa  (v.  87),  there  was  a scuiool  of  monks,  the 
Mah^aihgitikas,  who  rejected  some  portions  (we  are  unfortun* 
ately  not  told  which)  of  the  Jdtaka  Book  as  non-caiioiiical. 
The  Dharnmguptas  had  also  a Jdtaka  Book  in  their  canon  (see 
M.  Anesaki,  ‘The  Four  Buddhist  Agamas  in  Chinese,'  TASJ 
XXXV.  [1908]  pt.  ill.  p.  8. 

It  is  not  found  in  the  King  of  Siam’s  edition  of  the  Tipitaka, 
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relation  between  prose  and  verse  in  works  like  the  PatUha- 
tantra  is  quite  dilYereut  from  that  between  the  jdtaka  gdthds 
and  the  prose  of  the  Jdtaka  Commcntari/.  Besides,  the  ydthds 
differ  from  the  prose  in  language  also,  and,  above  all,  there  are 
majiy  jdtakas  that  do  not  need  any  prose  at  all. 

E.  Otto  Franke  {WZKM  xx.  [1906]  318)  says:  ‘Die  Masse 
der  Jataka-Gathas  als  ganzes  betrachtet  ist  ein  persbnliches 
Erzeugnis  eines  cinzigen  Autors,  d.h.  dieser  Autor  hat  sie  nicht 
nur  zusammengestellt,  sondern  viele  selbst  gedichtet  und  um- 
gedichtet  Oder  ausgefiickt  und  alles  in  allem  ihrer  Gesamtheit 
seinen  persbnliohen  Stempel  aufgedriickt.  Er  hat  aber  auf  der 
anderen  Seite  vorhandene  Gathas  in  sein  Werk  mit  eingebaut.’ 
Tlie  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The  bulk  of  jdtaka  gdthds  is  the 
work  of  many,  chiefly  non-Buddhist,  authors,  though  one  editor 
or  compiler  (not  ‘author’)  may,  in  recasting  the  whole,  have 
altered  and  even  added  verses  here  and  there. 

4.  The  Jataka  Commentary. — What  has  become 
known  by  the  edition  and  translations  to  be  men- 
tioned below  is  not  the  canonical  Book  of  J utaka 
Gathas,  but  a huge  Prose  Commentary  in  which 
the  gdthds  are  embedded.  This  commentary,  or 
Jdtakatthavannanu,  as  it  is  called,  is  a recast  of  an 
older  Jdtakattliakathd.  The  latter  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Sinhalese,  only  the  verses  being  left 
in  the  originai  Pali.  Afterwards  the  Sinh.alese 
version  was  retranslated,  or  rather  recast,'  into 
Pali.  In  our  Jdtakatthavannand  every  number - 
consists  of  the  following  parts  : (1)  the  ‘ story  of  the 
juesent’  (pachchuppanna-vatthu),  in  which  some 
incident  is  related  that  prompted  the  Buddha  to  tell 
jdtaka;  (2)  the  ‘ story  of  the  past’ 
which  is  the  real  jdtaka  ; (3)  the  gdthds,  or  stanzas, 
forming,  as  a rule,  part  of  the  ‘ story  of  the  i)ast,’ 
but  sometimes  also  of  the  ‘ story  of  the  present  ’ ; 
(4)  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical  comment 
(veyydkarana)  on  the  gdthds  ; and  (5)  the  ‘joining 
together  ’ {samodhana)  of  the  two  stories  by  identi- 
fying the  characters  of  the  ‘ story  of  the  past  ’ with 
their  rebirths  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gdthds,  which  alone 
can  claim  canonical  authority,  the  Avhole  Com- 
mentary, including  the  ‘ stories  of  the  present,’ 
the  ‘ stories  of  the  past,’  and  the  ‘ joining  together,’ 
must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  author.®  As 
to  when  this  Commentary  was  compiled,  trans- 
lated, and  retranslated,  or  recast,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding.  There  is  a tradition*  that 
makes  the  famous  Buddhaghosa  (g'.v.)  the  author  of 
the  Jdtakatthavannand,  but  this  is  very  doubtful.® 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  recasting  of  the  Com- 
mentary may  have  taken  place  shortly  after 
Buddhaghosa’s  time  (5th  cent.),  but  it  may  as  well 
have  been  a century  later.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  its  late  date,  the  Com- 
mentary has  made  use  of  very  old  materials.  At 
any  rate,  it  can  be  proved  that  already  in  the  3rd 
or  2nd  cent.  B.c.  some  of  the  jdtalca  stories  were 
told  just  as  we  find  them  in  our  Jdtaka  Com- 
mentary. There  are  representations  on  the  rail- 
ings round  the  stupas  of  Bliarliut  and  Sanchi  of 
scenes  from  jdtakas  ; and  not  only  do  they  include 
scenes  from  the  gdthds,  but  also  some  that  are  re- 
lated only  in  the  prose  Commentary.  And,  as  the 
titles  of  the  jdtakas  are  inscribed  over  some  of  the 
carvings,  these  famous  bas-reliefs  prove  that  these 
stories  were  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  termed 
^jdtakas  ’ and  considered  as  sacred  lore. 

Up  to  the  present  29  jdtakas  have  been  identified  on  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  slwpa  of  Bharhut  (see  T.  \V.  Ehj-s  Davids, 

1 It  is  said  in  the  Niddnakathd  (Jdtaka,  ed.  V.  Fausbbll,  i. 
62)  that  other  commentaries  (atfhakathds)  were  used  for  the 
Jdtakatthava'n.ridnd  besides  the  Jatakatpiakathd. 

2 There  are  548  numbers.  As,  however,  some  of  these  numbers 
include  several  stories,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
jdtakas  occur  in  different  versions  under  several  numbers,  the 
actual  number  of  stories  may  be  somewhat  more  or  less  than 
546.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  complete  number  of  jdtakas 
extant.  Ttiere  are  some  jdtakas  in  other  Buddhist  works,  both 
Pali  and  Sanskrit,  which  have  not  been  included  in  tlie  Pali 
collection  (see  L.  Peer  in  JA  vii.  v.  [1876]  417ff.,  vi.  244 ff.). 

3 Only  the  Veyydkaran.a  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a still  later 
commentator ; see  R.  O.  Franke  in  Bezzenhergers  Beitr.  xxii. 
[1897]  289  ff.  ; E.  S6nart  in  JA  ix.  xvii.  [1901]  406. 

4 Gandhavazhsa,  ed.  J.  P.  Minayeff,  in  JPTS,  1886,  p.  69. 

t See  T.  W.  Ehys  Davids,  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  p.  Ixiiiff. 


Buddhist  India,  Dondon,  1903,  p.  209,  and  E.  Ilultzsch,  JliAS, 
1912,  p.  4(.ij).  The  titles  of  the  jdtakas  arc  taken  from  the  hero 
of  the  story,  from  some  other  character,  from  some  important 
incident,  or  from  the  first  words  of  the  fiist  stanza.  Hence  one 
and  the  same  jdtaka  may  be  called  by  different  titles  (see  D. 
Andersen  in  Jdtaka,  ed.  Fausbbll,  voL  vii.  p.  xv). 

5.  Place  of  the  Jataka  Book  in  Indian  literature. 
— Though  it  is  no  longer  pos.sible  to  say  that  the 
Jdtaka  Book  {i.e.  the  Jdtaka  Commentary)  ‘is  the 
oldest,  most  complete,  and  mo.st  imifortant  Collec- 
tion of  Folk-lore  extant’  (T.  M'.  Bhy.s  Davids, 
Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  p.  iv),  it  remains  true  that 
it  is  a very  old  and  highly  important  collection  not 
only  of  folk-tales,  but  also  of  literary  productions 
of  the  most  varied  kinds. 

As  regards  ‘ the  stories  of  the  present,’  thej-  are 
of  little  value,  being  either  very  silly  inventions  of 
the  commentator  or  borrowing.s  from  other  texts, 
such  as  the  Vinayapitaka,  Suttanipdta,  or  /I//". 
ddna,  or  from  other  commentaries.  But  in  the 
‘stories  of  the  past’  with  the  canonical  gdthds, 
all  kinds  of  literary  productions  are  reiucsented. 
As  to  their  literary  form,  we  may  distinguish  : 

(1)  tales  in  prose  in  which  only  one  or  two  or  a few 
verses,  containing  the  moral  or  the  gist  of  the  talc, 
are  inserted  (in  these  cases  the  Commentary  has 
preserved  good  old  prose  traditions) ; (2)  hallos  in 
the  form  of  (a)  dialogues,  or  (b)  a mixture  of 
dialogue  and  narrative  verses'  (in  these  ca.ses  the 
prose  of  the  Conimentary  is  quite  superlhious, 
often  rather  insipid,  and  sometimes  even  at  vari- 
ance with  the  gdthds) ; (3)  long  tales  partly  in 
prose,  partly  in  verse  "(here  the  prose  Commentary’ 
is  an  expansion,  often  very  dilluse,  of  the  original 
prose  text) ; (4)  strings  of  moral  maxims  on  some 
one  topic ; and  (5)  regular  epics  or  epic  fragments  (in 
the  last  two  cases  the  prose  Commentary  is  super- 
fluous).® The  contents  of  tX\e  jdtakas  are  : (1)  fables, 

(2)  Mdrchen  (fairy  tales,  many  of  them  tales  of 
animals),  (3)  anecdotes  and  comic  tales,  (4)  tales  of 
adventure  and  romance,  (5)  moral  tales,  (6)  moral 
maxims,  and  (7)  legends.  More  than  half  of  the 
jdtakas  are  of  non-Buddhist  origin.  Even  the 
moral  tales  and  legends  belong  partly  to  the 
general  Hindu  ascetic  poetry,  though  most  of 
them  show  a strong  Buddhist  tendency. 

The  jdtakas  varj-  also  in  length.  We  find  short  stories  of 
hardly  a page  by  the  side  of  long  romances  or  ejiic  poems 
covering  more  than  a hundred  pages  in  our  printed  edition. 

Many  of  the  stories  found  in  our  Jdtaka  Book 
occur  also  in  the  Panchatantra,  Kaihdsaritsdgara, 
and  other  Indian  story  books,  and  are  important 
for  the  history  of  Indian  fiction.  Some  of  the 
tales  have  parallels  in  the  Makdbhdrata  and  in  the 
Bdmdyana,  and  many  others  in  Jain  literature. 

A great  many  jdtakas  have  also  parallels  in  the  literatures  of 
the  West.  Thus,  the  fable  of  the  peacock  that  lost  his  bride 
through  his  shameless  dance  (Jdtaka,  no.  32,  represented  on 
the  stupa  of  Bharhut)  was  known  to  Herodotus  (vi.  130),  who 
tells  us  the  stoiy  of  Eippokleides.  The  stories  of  the  grateful 
animals  and  the  ungrateful  man  (Jdt.,  no.  73,  also  482  and  616), 
of  the  ungrateful  wife  (no.  193),  and  man}’  others,  are  wide- 
spread in  Eastern  and  Western  literatures.  A version  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon  is  found  in  the  SI ahd-Vmmagga- Jdtaka 
(no.  646),  which  is  also  important  on  account  of  its  parallels  to 
the  stories  of  the  wise  Ahiqar  (q.v.).  See  also  T.  Zachariae, 
WZKM xxvi.  [1912]  418 ff.,  and  Vmmagga  Jdtaka(‘ The  Stxnyot 
the  ‘Tunnel’),  tr.  from  Sinhalese  by  T.  B.  Tatawara,  London, 
1912.  Many  jdtakas  are  well  knou-n  from  their  parallels  in 
..Esop’s  Fables  (e.g.,  ‘The  Ass  in  the  Lion’s  Skin’  [see  art. 
Fable]),  in  La  Fontaine’s  Fables,  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  in 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  and  elsewhere.  On  supposed 
parallels  of  Christian  legends  in  the  Jdtaka  Book  see  E.  Garbe, 
Contributions  of  Buddhism  to  Christianity,  Chicago,  1911, 
pp.  13,  30  ff.,  and  M.  Wintemitz,  Gcschichte  der  indischen 
Litteratur,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1913)  282,  106.  Though  in  many  cases 

1 These  narrative  verses  are  called  Abhisambuddhagdthds, 
i.e.  stanzas  told  by  Buddha  (not  as  the  Bodhisattva,  but)  after 
his  enlightenment  (see  Sbnart,  JA  ix.  xvii.  385  ff.). 

2 This  is  a different  type  from  the  first,  for  here  the  verses  are 
not  inserted  for  any  special  purpose,  but  the  tale  itself  is  alter- 
nately related  in  prose  and  verse.  See  also  art.  Fiction,  vol. 
vi.  p.  2 f. 

3 Some  kind  of  prose  was,  of  course,  always  necessary  to  turn 
the  ballad,  etc.,  into  a,  jdtaka,  and  make  it  part  of  a homil.\'. 
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it  is  probable  that  these  stories  migrated  from  India  to  the 
West,  it  is  in  other  cases  more  probable  that  Western  motives 
were  brought  to  India. 

The  Jutaka  Book  is  not  only  important  for  the 
history  of  Indian  and,  indeed,  all  literature,  but  it 
is  also  invaluable  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
the  social  life  and  the  manners  and  customs  in 
ancient  India. 

The  accounts  of  Indian  civilization  ^ven  by  E.  Pick,  Die 
soeiale  Gliederung  im  nordostlichen  Indien  zu  Buddha’e  Zeit, 
Kiel,  1897,  T.  W.  Khys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  p.  201  ff.,  and 
O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  ‘ Notes  on  Early  Economic  Conditions  in 
Northern  India,’  JRAS,  1901,  p.  859  if.,  are  chiefly  based  on 
the  jdtakas.  Valuable  as  these  accounts  are,  they  cannot  be 
taken  (as  these  scholars  thought)  as  pictures  of  life  in  India  at 
the  time  of  Gautama  Buddha,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  prose  stories  in  the  Commentary  are  as  iate  as  the  6lh 
or  6th  cent,  a.d.,  though  they  may  contain  much  earlier 
traditions. 

Literature. — The  standard  edition  of  the  Jutaka  Book  is  that 
of  V.  Fausbbll,  The  Jcltaka,  together  with  its  Commentarg, 
being  Tales  of  the  Anterior  Births  of  Gotama  Buddha,  7 vols. 
(vol.  vii.  containing  the  Index  by  Dines  Andersen),  London, 
1877-9’?.  Translations  are : T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist 
Birth  Stories;  or  Jataka  Tales,  London,  1880  (contains  .Jatakas 
1-40  only);  The  Jataka,  or  Stories  of  the  Buddha’s  Former 
Births,  tr.  from  the  Pali  by  various  hands,  ed.  E.  B.  Cowell, 
vols.  i.-vii.,  Cambridge,  1895-1913  (the  translators  are  E. 
Chalmers,  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  H.  T.  Francis,  R.  A.  Neil,  and 
Cewell  himself ; the  last  vol.  contains  the  Index) ; a German  tr. 
by  Julius  Dutoit,  Leipzig,  1908 ff.,  is  still  in  progress.  Selected 
jdtakas  have  been  translated  by  R.  Morris  in  FLJ  ii.  [1884] 
304,  832,  370,  iii.  [1885]  66,  121,  242,  328,  iv.  [1886]  46,  168. 

On  the  Jataka  Book  see : Leon  Peer,  JA  vii.  v.  [1875] 
367fl.,  vi.  243ff.,  VII.  xi.  [1878]  360 ff.,  VIII.  xx.  [1892]  185ff., 
IX.  V.  [1895]  31  fl.,  189  ff.,  IX.  ix.  [1897]  288 if. ; S.  d'Oldenburg, 
JRAS,  1893,  p.  301ff. ; R.  O.  Franke,  in  Bezzenbergers 
Beitrdge,  xxii.  [1897]  289ff.,  and  WZKM  xx.  [1906]  317  ff.  ; H. 
Liiders,  Nachrichten  der  kbnigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Gottingen,",  philol.-hist.  Kl.,  1897,  p.  40fl.  and 
ZDilG  Iviii.  [1904]  689  ff.,  Ixi.  [1907]  041  ff.  ; J.  Hertel,  ZDMG 
lx.  [1906]  399ff. ; J.  Charpentier,  ZDMG  Ixii.  [1908]  726 ff., 
Ixiii.  [1909]  171ff.,  Ixvii.  [1912]  41  f.,  and  WZKM  xxvii.  [1013] 
94 ; A.  Foucher,  in  Milanges  d'indianisme  offerts  d M.  Syleain 
Livij  Paris,  1911,  p.  231  ff. ; T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist 
India,  London,  1903,  p.  189  ff.,  and  in  Album  Kem,  Leyden, 
1903,  p.  13  ff.  ; H.  Ofdenberg,  Literatur  des  alien  Indien, 
Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  103-129,  and  Nachrichten  der 
kbnigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gbttingcn,  philol.- 
hist.  Kl.,  1911,  p.  441  ff.,  1912,  pp.  18311.,  214 ff.;  and  M.  Winter- 
nitz,  Geschichte  der  indischen  Litteratur,  ii.  89-127. 

6.  The  Chariyapitaka. — This  is  the  last  book  in 
the  Khuddakanikaya  of  the  Tipitaka,  and  it  is  a 
collection  of  35  jdtakas  in  verse.  The  jmrpose  of 
the  work  is  to  show  in  which  of  his  former  births 
the  Bodhisattva  had  attained  the  ten  pdrnmitds, 
or  ‘perfections.’  The  fir.st  two  pdramitds,  gener- 
osity and  goodness,  are  illustrated  by  ten  stories 
each,  while  fifteen  stories  refer  to  the  other  eight 
‘perfections,’  viz.  renunciation,  wisdom,  energy, 
patience,  truthfulness,  resolution,  kindness  to  all 
beings,  and  equanimity.  The  stories  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Gautama  himself.  They  have  no 
literary  merit  whatever,  all  stress  being  laid  on 
the  moral,  while  the  story  itself  is  given  in  bare 
outline. 

A different  redaction  of  the  ChaTiyapi^akd  from  that  found 
in  the  Tipitaka  is  included  and  commented  on  in  the  first 
secrionofthe  Niddnakathd.  J.  Charpentier  has  tried 
xxiv.  [1910]  351  ff.)  to  reconstruct  an  ‘ Ur-Chariyiipitaka  ’ on  tlie 
basis  of  these  two  redactions,  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 
Jdtakamdld  (see  below),  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing.' 

Literaturb.— The  Ckariydpi^aka  has  been  edited  by  R. 
Morris,  London,  PTS^  1882 ; see  also  M.  Winternitz, 
Geschichte  der  indischen  Litteratur^  ii.  181--134,  and  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  in  JRAS,  1913,  p.  482  f. 

7.  The  Nidanakatha. — From  the  orthodox  Bud- 
dhist point  of  view,  all  the  jdtakas  may  bo  re- 
garded as  autobiographical  accounts  of  (jautama 
Buddha  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  an  account  of  Gautama’s  career  in  his  last 
existence,  the  Nidanakatha,  i.e.  ‘the  story  of  the 
beginnings,’  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Jataka 
Commentary.  As  the  Pali  canon  contains  only 
incidental  references  to  the  most  important  events 
in  the  career  of  the  Buddha,  and  no  connected  bio- 
graphy, the  Nidanakatha  is  the  first  Life  of  the 
Buddha  in  Pali  literature.  It  consists  of  three 
sections:  (1)  the  story  of  ‘the  beginnings  in  the 


distant  past’  {durenidiina),  narrating  the  life  -if 
the  future  Buddha  as  Sumedha  in  the  time  of  the 
Buddha  Dipankara  down  to  his  rebirth  in  the 
heaven  of  the  Tusita  gods,  tliis  section  being  a 
kind  of  commentary  on  the  Buddhavaihsa  an.! 
the  Chariyapitaka ; (2)  the  story  of  ‘ the  be- 
ginnings in  the  less  distant  pa<^t’  (avi-i >i i-.ynirluna 
beginning  rvith  the  descent  of  the  Buddha  from  the 
Tusita  heaven,  and  ending  with  his  attainment  of 
the  Bodhi  {perfect  enlightenment  or  Buddhaship) ; 
(3)  the  story  ‘ of  the  beginnings  in  the  proximate 
{santikeniddna),  relating  the  inei'leiit-  from 
the  Bodhi  down  to  the  story  of  Anathe-pindika’s 
great  gift  of  the  Jetavana  (see  art.  Buddha,  vol. 
ii.  p.  883). 

Literature. —The  text  of  the  Nidnnakathd  will  be  foainl  In 
Fausbbll,  Jataka,  1.  1-94,  the  trainltMon  in  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  iiji.  l-133j  II  first  tivo 
sections  also  in  H.  C.  Warren,  Buddhimt  in  Ti  iml jtiont, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896,  pp.  6-83. 

8.  Jatakas  in  the  non-canonical  Pali  literature. 
— In  the  later  books  of  tlie  Milinda/.aid,‘>  (which 
are  missing  in  the  Chinese  translation,  made 
between  a.d.  317  and  420)  the  jdtakas  are  fre- 
quently quoted.  The  author  of  bk.  iv.  makes  no 
difference  between  the  Bodhisatta  of  tlie  jdtakas 
and  the  Buddlia.  He,  therefore,  troubles  himself 
to  excuse  the  Bodhisatta  from  any  transgressions 
that  he  may  have  committed  in  any  of  his  previous 
births,  as  related  in  i\\&  jdtakas  •,  and  he  tries  to 
solve  all  kinds  of  dilemmas  that  arise  by  comparing 
incidents  in  the  jdtakas  with  utterances  of  the 
Tathagata  in  any  of  the  canonical  texts.  Every 
word  in  the  jutalca  yathas,  even  in  mere  folklore 
verses  occurring  in  some  fable  or  fairy  tale,  is 
treated  as  the  authoritative  ‘ word  of  Buddha  ’ tliat 
as  such  must  be  true.  In  bk.  vii.  also  the Jdf<<’. 
gdthds  are  ([noted  with  gre.at  roveicnce.  Jatnk  . 
occur  also  in  the  Bhamniapada  Ct-muicntury.  a 
work  that  closely  resembles  tlie  Jataka  t\- 
mentary  and  may  almost  be  considered  a suiqde- 
ment  to  it. 

Literature. — As  to  the  Milindajianha  see  art.  Litkr.mi  ic 
(Buddhist),  and  M.  Winternitz, LVscA.  derind.  Lilt.,  ii.  97  n., 
142,  146.  Tlie  author  of  bk.  iv.  ilitfers  in  many  points  from  our 
Jataka  Commentan/.  See  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  SB£  xxw . 
[1890]  pp.  -xlif.,  216,  211  f..  280  f.,  2S4  ff.,  203  n.,  294  ff.,  S(.>3  i., 
xxxvi.  [1894]  0, 10 ff.,  140,  201, 306,  310, 341,  344,  340.  A dilemma 
of  the  Sivi  Jataka  is  discussed  ib.  .\xxv.  17911.  ; discussions 
on  the  Vessantara  Jataka,  ib.  p.  170 ff.,  .x.xxvi.  114 ff.  ‘Re- 
peaters of  the  Jatakas  ’ are  mentioned  by  tlie  side  of  ‘ Repeaters  ’ 
of  other  canonical  texts  in  Milinda,  v.  22  (SBK  xxxvi.  231). 

Fertile  Dhammapada  Commentarg  see  E.  W.  Burlingame, 

‘ Buddhaghosa’s  Dhamniajiada  Connnontary,’  Proceedings  of  U- 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  xlv.  no.  20  [1910] 
p.  469. 

9.  Jatakas  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature. — (n) 
Many  jdtakas  occur  in  the  Mahnvasta  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  in  ‘ mixed  Sanskrit.’  Some  of 
them  are  variants  of  the  Pali  jdtakas,  others  are 
not  found  in  the  Pali  collection. 

(b)  Closely  related  to  the  jdiaka.s  are  the  ava- 
ddnas  (see  art.  Apadana),  which  belong  partly  to 
the  literature  of  the  Sarvastivadins  (see  art.  Skcts 
[Buddhist]),  partly  to  the  Mahay.ana  literature. 
Avaddnas  are  edifjdng  ‘ tales  of  glorious  deeds’  of 
saints,  illustrating  the  law  of  karma  (q.i\),  i.c. 
showing  that  ‘black  deeds  hear  black  fruits  and 
white  deeds  white  fruits.’  The  difference  between 
avaddnas  .and  jdtakas  consists  in  (Ids,  (hat  in  a 
jataka  the  Bodliis.attva  is  always  ei(  her  (he  hero  or 
one  of  the  characters  occurring  in  (lie  story,  whiU' 
any  saint  may  play  a part  in  an  araddna.  But 
there  are  many  omiftiimsin  whieh  (he  Bodhisattva 
is  the  hero.  'J'hese  are  called  Bodhisi’/tvavaddiias. 
and  may  as  well  bo  called ynfo/.vrx.  Many  ydi’aZvix 
known  fiom  the  Pali  collection  arc  also  found  in 
the  Avaddna  collections  (Avadunaiataka,  Dirya- 
vaddna). 

(c)  Bodhisatfvdvaddnamdld,  or  ‘ G.arland  of 
Bodhisattva  talc.s,’  is  another  title  of  (he  work 
better  known  as  Jdtakamdld,  a Sanskrit  poem  of 
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higji  poetienl  merit,  composed  by  the  poet  AryaSura 
or  Sura.  There  have  been  several  Jdtakamdlus,  or 
‘Garlands  of_Ja<akas,’  i.e.  poetical  selections  of 
jutakas,  but  Aryasilra’s  wort  is  best  known.  It 
is  a florilegium  of  M jdtakas,  mostly  known  from 
the  Pali  collection,  but  told  in  the  flowery  style  of 
Sanskrit  court  poetry,  elaborate  prose  alternating 
v'ith  verse.  As  in  the  Chariy&pitaka  (see  above), 
so  also  in  the  Jdtakamdlu  the  jdtakas  serve  as 
illustrations  of  the  pdramitds,  especially  those  of 
generosity  and  kindness  towards  all  creatures. 
Thus  the  first  story  (not  occurring  in  the  Pali 
collection)  is  that  of  the  Bodhisattva  throwing 
himself  before  a starving  tigress  that  is  about  to 
devour  her  offspring.  Most  stories  occur  also  in 
Gie  Jdtaka  Book  and  twelve  in  the  Chariydpitukn . 
Aryasura  probably  flourished  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D. 
Stanzas  of  the  Jdtakamdld  are  inscribed  on  frescoes 
found  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta,  and  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  I-tsing  mentions  the  Jdtakamdlu  among 
the  works  that  in  his  time  were  very  popular  in 
India. 

{d)  Jdtakas  and  avaddnas  are  .also  found  in 
Asvaghosa’s  Sutrdlanikdra  (called  Alamkdra  in 
.art.  A6vagiiosa),  and  in  Ksemendra’s  Avaddna- 
knlpalatd  ; .and  50  jdtakas  are  mentioned  in  the 
M ahdydnasutra  lidstrapdlaprcchd. 

Literature. — On  (a)  see  S.  d’Ofdenburgr,  in  JRAS,  1893,  p. 
336  ff.  ; A.  Barth,  in  Journal  des  Savants,  1899,  p.  625  £E.  ; J. 
Charpentier,  Paccekabuddhageschichten,  Upsala,  1908,  pp. 
2ft.,12fl.,25ff.,andlVZii.l/xxvii.[1913]94f.  ; M.  Wintemitz, 
Gesck.  d.  ind.  Litt.,  ii.  190 fl. 

(b)  See  Ldon  Peer  in  the  Introd.  to  his  tr.  of  the  Avaddna- 
Sataka,  AMG  xviii.,  Paris,  1891,  and  J.  S.  Speyer  in  his  ed.  of 
the  same  work  {Bibliotheca  Buddhica,  iii.,  St.  Petersburg:, 
1902-09),  vol.  ii.,  preface,  p.  iv  ff. ; also  Winternitz,  Gesch.  der 
ind.  Litt.,  ii.  215 ff. 

(c)  The  Jdtakamdld  has  been  edited  by  H.  Kern  (Harvard 
Oriental  Series,  i.,  Cambridge,  Mass^,  1891)  and  translated  by 
J.  S.  Speyer,  SBB  i.,  London,  iS95.  Aryadurahas  worked  on  the 
same  (or  a similar)  collection  of  jaf  Ads  as  we  have  in  the  Tipitaka-, 
see  Speyer’s  Synoptical  Table  in  his  tr. , pp.  337-340.  See  also 
Kern,  in  Festgruss  an  Otto  vnnBdhtlingk,Stnttga,Tt,  1888,  p.  60  f.; 
S.  d’Oldenburg,  in  JRAS,  1893,  p.  308fl. ; A.  Barth,  in  RHR 
xxviii.  [1893]  260;  K.  Watanabe,  in  JPTS,  1909,  p.  263ff.  ; 
I-tsing,  A Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  tr.  J.  Takakusu, 
Oxford,  1896,  p.  162  f.  ; H.  Liiders,  in  Nachrichten  der  konigl. 
Gescllschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  philol.-hist.  Kl., 
1902,  p.  758  ff. ; F.  W.  Thomas,  in  Album  Kern,p.  405  ff.  ; and 
Winternitz,  Gcsch.  der  ind.  Litt.,  ii.  212-214.  As  to  the  Chinese 
tr.  see  A.  O.  Ivanovski,  in  RHR  xlvii.  [1903]  298  ff. 

((/)See  Sutrdlafnkdra,  Fr.  tr.  from  the  Chinese  of  Kumarajiva 
by  E.  Huber,  Paris,  1908;  L.  Finot,  ‘ Rastrapalaprccha,  Sutra 
du  Jlahayana,’  in  Bibl.  Buddhica,  ii.,  St.  Petersburg,  1901 ; and 
Winternitz,  Gesch.  derind.  Litt.,  ii.  208 ff.,  229,  246. 

10.  The  jatakas  and  popular  Buddhism. — The 
jdtakas  are  highly  important  for  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  as  they  give  us  an  insight  into  popular 
Buddhism.  The  whole  system  of  relating  jdtakas 
is  based  on  the  most  popular  dogma  of  karma,  and 
the  ethical  ideal  of  this  religion  is  not  the  Arhat 
{q.v.)  who  has  attained  to  nirvana,^  but  the  Bodhi- 
sattva who,  in  all  his  former  existences,  has  shown 
one  or  more  of  the  great  virtues  by  which  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  becoming  the  future  Buddha. 
However  high  or  low  he  may  have  been  born,  in 
every  jdtaka  he  is  either  helpful,  kind,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  or  brave,  clever,  and  even  possessing 
supernatural  wisdom.  Jdtakas  like  those  of  King 
Sivi  (no.  499),  who  gave  away  his  eyes  as  a gift,  or 
of  Prince  Vessantara  (no.  547),  who  even  gave 
away  his  own  children  as  a gift  to  the  wicked 
Brahman,  are  standard  texts  for  this  ideal  of  ethics. 
It  may  easily  be  understood  how  the  theory  of  the 
pdramitds,  which  has  become  important  in  the 
Maliayana  Buddhism,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  Jdtaka  Gdthds,  but  only  in  the  Btiddhavanisa, 
Chariydpitaka,  and  the  Jdtaka  Commentary,  was 
already  latent  in  the  jdtaka  theory.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  jdtakas  belong  as  much  to  the 
1 This  is  true,  though  the  commentator  sometimes  says  that 
the  Master  delivered  his  sermon  (dhammadesana)  in  such  a way 
as  to  lead  up  to  Arhatship  {e.g.,  Jdtaka,  ed.  Fausholl,  i.  114, 
276) ; but  the  moral  taught  in  the  jdtakas  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  monastic  ideal. 


Mahayana  as  to  the  Hinayana  Buddhism.  TTiey 
are  indeed  the  common  property  of  all  Bud<lhist 
sects  in  all  Buddliist  countries.  They  were  the 
chief  vehicle  of  Buddhi.-^t  propaganda,  and  are  the 
chief  witnesses  of  popular  Buddhism. 

As  to  the  popularity  of  the  jdtakas,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
the  words  of  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Budhism  4,  London, 
1880,  p.  103 ; ‘ The  Singhalese  will  listen  tlie  night  through  to 
recitations  from  this  work,  without  any  apparent  weariness  ; 
and  a great  number  of  the  Jatakas  are  familiar  even  to  the 
women.’  On  their  popularity  in  Burma  see  Mabel  H.  Bode, 
Pali  Literature  of  Bunna,  London,  1909,  p.  81.  The  Jdtaka 
Book  was  the  source  from  which  Buddliist  poets  in  Burma  drew 
their  inspiration  for  centuries  (i6.  pp.  43  f.,  53). 

Literatore. — Numerous  jdtakas  (and  avaddnas)  have  been 
translated  into  Tibetan  and  Chinese.  See  A Schiefner, 

‘ Indische  Erzahlungen,’  Melanges  asiatiqurs  tiris  du  bull' tin 
de  I’cucadimic  imp,  rials  des  sciences  de  St.  Pitersbourg,  vii.  and 
viii.,  1876  and  1877,  and  ‘ Mahkk&tyAyana  und  Kbnig  Tschapda- 
I’radyota,  ein  ZykJus  buddhistischcr  Erzahlungen  ‘ {.ilrmolres 
de  I'acadtmie  imp.  des  sciences  de  St.  Pitersbourg,  ls7.5); 
W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Tibetan  Tales  derir,  ,!  from  Indian  Sources, 
London,  1882 ; W.  W.  Rockhill,  ‘ Tibetan  Buddhist  Birth 
Stories,  Extracts  and  Translations  from  the  Kandjur,'  JAOS 
xviii.  [1897]  1 ff. ; E.  Chavannes,  Cinq  cents  conteri  et  apologues, 
extraits  du  tripitaka  chinois  el  traduits  en  fran^is,  i.-iii., 
Paris,  1910-11. 

II.  Jatakas  in  Buddhist  art. — The  enormous 
popularity  of  t\iG  jdtahus  is  also  proved  by  the  fact 
tliat  rejiresentations  from  tliese  stories  are  among 
the  earliest  productions  of  Indian  art,  and  they 
have  remained  the  favourite  topics  for  sculpture 
and  paintings  through  all  the  centuries  in  all 
Buddhist  countries.  In  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  b.c. 
we  find  them  in  India  in  Bliarhut  and  Sanchi  (see 
above),  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  in  Amaravati,  and 
later  on  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta.  The  Cliine.se 
pilgrim  Fa-hian,  when  visiting  Ceylon  in  A.D.  412, 
saw  at  Abhayagiri  ‘representations  of  the  500 
bodily  forms  which  the  Bodhisatta  assumed  during 
his  successive  births  ’ ; and  Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions 
stupas  erected  in  honour  of  the  Bodhisattvas  whose 
deeds  were  related  in  jdtakas.  The  famous  temples 
of  Boro-Budur  in  Java  (9th  cent.  A.D.),  of  Pagan 
in  Burma  (13tli  cent.  A.D.)  and  of  Sukhodaya  in 
Siam  (14th  cent.  A.D.)  are  decorated  with  hundreds 
of  bas-reliefs  representing  scenes  ixom  jdtakas. 

Literature. — The  bas-reliefs  of  Bharhut  have  been  described 
by  A.  Cunningham,  The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  London,  1S79  (for 
the  inscriptions  see  E.  Hultzsch  in  ZDMG  xl.  [18^]  58  ff.  ; 
I A xxi.  [1892]  225  ff.;  and  JRAS,  1912,  p.  399  ff.).  For  the 
Sanchi  reliefs  see  the  plates  in  F.  C.  Maisey,  Sanehi  and  its 
Remains,  London,  1892.  A list  of  all  the  jdtakas  represented  in 
Bharhut,  Ajanta,  and  Boro-Budur  is  given  by  S.  d'Oldenburg 
in  JRAS,  1896,  p.  623ff.,  and  JAOS  xviU.  [1897]  183ff.  See 
also  A.  (jriinwedel,  Buddhistische  Kunst  in  Indien'^,  Berlin, 
1900,  pp.  38 f.,  69;  A.  Foucher,  L’Art  grico-bouddhique  du 
Gandhdra,  L,  Paris,  1905,  p.  270  ff.,  and  Bulletin  de  Vicole 
frangaise  d'Extrime  Orient,  ix.  [1909]  Iff.;  J.  GriflSths,  The 
Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave-Temples  of  Ajanta,  London, 
1896-97 ; C.  'Leemans, B6r6-Boudour dansHilede  Java,  Leyden, 
1874;  L.  Fournereau,  Le  Siam  ancien,  pt.  2,  AMG,  Paris, 
1908.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Pagan  have  been  de- 
scribed by  A.  Griinwedel,  Buddhistische  Studien,  L {Ferbffent- 
lichungen  ausdem  konigl.  Museum  fur  V6lkerkunde,v.,  BerUn, 
1897),  who  also  gives  translations  or  abstracts  of  55  jatakas. 

M.  WiNTEENITZ. 

JAUNPUR. — A city  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  District  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  India ; lat.  25°  45'  N.  ; long.  82°  41'  E. 
Muhammadans  derive  the  name  from  Ulugh  Khan 
Junan,  afterwards  Muhammad  Shah  n.  ibn 
Tughlaq,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  place  by  his  cousin  Firuz  Shah,  the  founder  ; 
Hindus  derive  it  from  Jamadagnipura,  after  the 
saint  Jamadagni,  or  from  Yavanapura,  ‘city  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks  or  foreigners.’  Before  the  city 
was  founded  by  the  Muhammadans,  there  was  a 
local  cult  of  Kerarbir,  a demon  slain  by  the  demi- 
god Rama.  He  is  now  represented  by  a shapeless 
stone  smeared  with  red  lead  and  turmeric,  probably 
representing  the  blood  of  a sacrifice.  It  stands 
near  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort ; and,  when 
this  was  blown  up  by  British  engineers  after  the 
Mutiny,  the  stone  escaped  uninjured,  a fact  which 
greatly  increased  the  respect  paid  to  it  [NINQ  ii. 
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[1892]  2 ; Cunningham,  Arch.  Rep.  xi.  103  f.).  The 
foundation  of  the  present  city  was  laid  by  Firuz 
Tughla(][  on  his  return  from  an  exjiedition  into 
Bengal  in  A.D.  1360.  Sub.sequently  under  Khwaja 
Jahan,  who  was  viceroy  of  the  Emperor  Mahmud 
Tughlaq,  in  1394  during  the  invasion  of  Timur,  it 
became  independent ; and  for  nearly  a century  the 
Sharqi,  or  eastern  dynasty,  continued  powerful 
rivals  of  the  Delhi  kings,  and  formed  one  of  the 
richest  States  in  N.  India.  Finally  they  were 
overthrown  by  the  Emperor  Bahlul  Lodi  in  A.D. 
1487.  The  religious  buildings  still  in  existence 
consist  of  mosques  and  tombs,  the  work  of  these 
Sharqi  princes.  They  are  the  linest  example  of 
what  has  erroneously  been  called  the  ‘ Fathan  ’ 
style,  which  is  really  Persian,  but  executed  and 
modified  by  the  native  architects  whom  the  con- 
querors were  forced  to  employ.  So  beautiful  was 
the  city  that  it  became  known  as  the  Shiraz  of 
India.  The  oldest  of  the  mosques,  that  in  the  fort, 
dates  from  A.D.  1377.  The  three  great  rnosque.s 
are  in  the  city.  The  Atala  mosque,  so  called 
because  it  stands  on  the  site  of  a temple  dedicated 
to  the  Hindu  goddess  Atela  Devi,  ‘ the  perma- 
nently fixed  one,’  was  the  first  erected  by  King 
Ibrahim  Shah  (1401-40),  and  was  finished  in  1408. 
This  is  the  most  ornate  and  beautiful  of  the  series, 
and  Fergusson  regarded  the  interior  domes  and 
roofs  as  superior  to  any  other  specimen  of  Muham- 
madan architecture  of  so  early  an  age  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  The  second,  the  Jilmi'  Masjid, 
or  Cathedral  Mosque,  of  Rusain  Shfili,  is  the  largest 
in  Jaunpur.  It  is  distinguished  by  a majestic  gate 
pyramid  or  propylon,  of  outline  and  mass  almost 
Egyptian,  supplying  the  place  of  a minaret,  a 
feature  as  little  known  at  the  time  in  Jaunpur  as 
it  was  in  Delhi.  It  was  completed  in  1478.  The 
third  great  city  mosque,  known  as  that  of  Bibi 
Raji,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Lai  Darwazah, 

‘ the  red  gate,’  was  founded  by  Bib!  Raji,  (jueen  of 
Mahmud  Shah  (A.D.  1440-58). 

‘ It  is  in  the  same  stylo  as  tlie  others,  and  its  propylon  dis- 
plays not  only  the  bold  massiveness  with  which  these  mosques 
were  erected,  hut  shows  also  that  strange  mixture  of  Hindu 
and  Mahomodan  architecture  which  pervaded  the  style  duriTig 
the  whole  period  of  its  continuance  ’ (Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Ind. 
and  East.  Arch. , p.  620). 

With  the  fall  of  the  local  rulers  the  religious 
history  of  Jaunpur  came  to  an  end. 

Literature. — A.  Fiihrer,  The  Sharqi  Architecture  of  Jaun- 
pur, Calcutta,  1889,  and  Monumental  Antiquities  and  Inscrip- 
llons'inthe  North-West  Provinces,  Allahabad,  1891,  p.  17811'.; 
A.  Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey  Reports,  xi.  [1880] 
102  ff.;  J.  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Archi- 
tecture, London,  1876,  p.  620  ff.  W.  CROOKE. 

JAVA,  BALI,  AND  SUMATRA  (Buddhism 
in).*- — The  Indian  name  of  Java,  known  to  the 
geographer  Ptolemy  (vil.  ii.  29)  as  labadiu  (S 
apfialveL  Kpidrjs  vijeros),  is  a sulficient  proof  that  the 
intercourse  between  India  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago dates  from  before  the  2ud  cent,  of  our  era. 
A passage  in  the  Ramayana  (IV.  xl.  30),  mentioning 
‘ Yava-dvipa,  adorned  by  seven  kingdoms,  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Island,  rich  in  gold  mines,’ apparently 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  name  had  a wider  ap- 
plication, embracing  both  Java  proper  and  Sumatra, 
as  in  later  times  with  the  Arabs.  It  is  certain 
that  Indian  civilization  had  made  progi'ess,  at 
least  in  Java,  before  A.D.  400,  for  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  Fa-Hian,  who  stayed  for  five  months  in 
the  country  (A.D.  412),  says  that  ‘various  forms  of 
error  and  Brahmanism  are  there  flourishing,  while 
Buddhism  in  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of.’“  As  to 
Sumatra  we  are  wholly  left  in  the  dark,  and  it  is 
not  until  far  in  the  7th  cent,  that  the  writings  of 

1 For  the  nninhatio  religion  soo  nrt.  iNnONKsiANS. 

2 See  II.  Yule  and  A.  0.  Burnell,  Hobson- Johson^,  London, 
1903,  p.  465. 

3 J.  Legge,  A Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  Oxford,  1880, 
p.  113. 


another  Chinese  traveller,  l-t  iing,  unable  us  t'l  ge'. 
insight  into  the  condition  of  Buddhi.sm  at  Siiiihoja, 
the  caiiital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bhoja,  or  .Malajm, 
and  situated  near  the  present  epy  of  P.-ib-in  iang.’ 
I-tsing  went  twice  (A.D.  671  and  68-^  •>  ISril.ln.ja, 

and  stayed  there  some  seven  j’<-ar.-  •i'-'-  695;, 

studying  and  translating  Sanskrii  sacred  texi-i. 
He  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Bhoja — whose  name 
he  does  not  mention — and  the  ruler.'  of  the 
neighbouring  i.slands  were  adherent'  of  BuddhDni, 
and  that  the  capital  was  a centre  of  h-arning, 
where  more  than  1000  [triests  investig  'teil  and 
studied  all  the  subjects  that  were  taugh  in  India. 
The  great  majority  of  the  I5uddhi't'  both  in  Bhoja 
and  in  other  Lslands  belong  d to  the  -i  ct  of  tlu- 
Mula-.sarvastivadins,  though  occc'ionally  oine  had 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  SammitTj'n-,  . herea- 
two  other  sects  had  newly  been  introtluci  j.  All 
these  sects  belonged  to  the  great  division  known 
under  the  name  of  llinayana.  There  ’cere  in 
Malayu  only  a few  Mahayanists. 

It  is  a matter  of  evidence  that  Buddhi.sm  must 
hav4  been  introduced  into  Sumatra  and  adjacent 
isles  long  before  the  time  of  I-tsing,  and  that  the 
first  propagandists  belonged  to  one  or  more  sects 
of  the  Northern  llinayana.  Yet  we  see  that  in 
his  days  Mahayinists  were  already  making  their 
appearance  in  Malayu.  There  is  a notice  in  Tara- 
niitha’s  History  of  Buddhmn  that  Dharmapiila,  the 
celebrated  Mahayanist  Professor  in  the  College  of 
Nalanda  before  Iliuen  Tsiang  was  staying  there, 
went  to  Suvarna-dvipa  in  his  old  age.- 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  value  of  I-tsing’s 
statement  about  the  prevalence  of  the  llinayana  in 
his  own  days,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  8th  omt.  the 
Mahayana  liad  acquired  a firm  footing  in  .lava. 
A Sanskrit  inscription  found  between  Kali. - in  ;ind 
Pramb.anan,  not  far  from  Yogyakart.o,  commemor- 
ates the  erection  of  a statue  and  .sanctiniry  of  the 
goddess  Arya  Tfira  (the  female  counterpart  or 
iakti  oi  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesv.ara),  together 
with  .an  abode  for  monks  versed  in  the  rules  of  dis- 
cipline (Vinaya)  of  tlie  Mahayana.  The  diite  of 
tlie  inscription  is  700  6aka  (A.D.  778) ; the  donor  is 
a king  of  the  Sailendra  dynasty,  who,  as  a further 
mark  of  his  favour  to  Ins  spiritual  teacher,  who 
had  moved  him  to  his  pious  work,  granted  to  the 
Sangha  the  village  of  Kalasa.^  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  inscription  shows  .a  kind  of  writing  usual 
in  Northern  India,  whereas  most  of  the  other 
Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  Java  are  in  the  common 
Old  Javanese  characters  which  have  their  origin  in 
Southern  India.  The  inscription  of  700  !§aka  is, 
therefore,  a sufficient  proof  that  the  Mahav;lnists 
who  enjoyed  the  king’s  favour  came  from  Hindu- 
stan proper  or  the  Western  parts  of  Bengal.  The 
remains  of  the  sanctuary  dediiated  to  Tara  have 
been  recognized  in  what  nowadays  is  known  as 
Chandi  Bening  or  Chandi  Kalasan.^ 

All  the  splendid  monuments  of  architecture  and 
decorative  art  which  arose  in  .lava  after  the  Sth 
cent,  bear  the  unequivocal  stamp  of  Mahilyanism, 
except,  of  course,  those  which  are  the  works  of 
Brahmauists,  more  especially  Saivites.  The  JMaha- 
yanistic  character  shows  itself  unmistakably  in  the 
images  of  the  honoured  Dhyanibuddhas  or  .linas, 
as  they  .are  commonly  called  in  Tibet  and  Java, 
and  of  the  Bodhisattvas  along  n ith  their  .sahtis. 

1 A Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion,  tr.  .1.  Takakusu,  Oxford, 
1896,  pp.  xl-xivi. 

2 T.aninatlm,  Geschichte  dcs  Buddhismus,  tr.  F.  A.  Schiofiier, 
St.  Petersburg,  1869,  p.  161;  of.  Max  Miillcr,  India,  Loiulon, 
1883,  p.  310.  I-tsing  onoo  calls  Sumatra  Cliin-ohou.  ' Gold  Isle,' 
a literal  translation  of  Skr.  Suvari.ia-dvipa  (tr.  Takakusu,  p.  xlil. 

2 J.  Braudes,  ‘Een  Nilgari-oi>solirift  gevonden  tnsschen  Kala- 
san  en  Prambanan,'  Tijdschr.  voor  Imh  taal-,  latid-  en  volken- 
kundc,  xxxi.  [1886]  241). 

4 Explored  .and  described  by  .1.  W.  Yzerman,  Beschrijvingder 
ottdhcden  nabij  dc  grens  dcr  Rcsidenlies  Soerakarta  en  Djog- 
d/dfcarfa,  Tho  Hague,  1891. 
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The  most  renowned  and  best  explored  monu- 
ments and  groups  of  religious  buildings,  besides 
the  sanctuary  at  Kalasan,  are  the  so-called  Chandi 
Sari,  Chandi  Sewn,  and  Chandi  Plaosan ; * the 
gorgeous  sanctuary  of  Boro-Budur ; - the  beautiful 
shrine  at  Mendut  and  Chandi  Jago.'* 

There  were  in  Java  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  two,  so  to  speak,  recognized  State 
religions  ; Saivism  and  Mahayauism.  At  all  great 
solemnities  — the  inauguration  of  kings,  royal 
princes,  chief  commanders  of  the  army — both  re- 
ligious communities  were  represented  by  their 
priesthood,  the  ^aivas  and  Saugatas.  The  relation 
between  the  two  confessions  was  marked  by  a 
sinrit  of  tolerance  and  friendliness,  so  much  so  that 
in  course  of  time  there  sprang  up  a kind  of  mixed 
religion,  in  which  the  objects  of  worshij)  originally 
belonging  to  either  sect  found  their  place.  It  is 
a significant  fact  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a 
certain  sacred  building  at  Usana,  tlm  lower  part  of 
which  was  devoted  to  the  cult  of  Siva,  the  upper 
part  being  a Buddhist  shrine,  the  former  adorned 
with  an  image  of  the  god  6iva,  the  latter  with  a 
statue  of  the  Dhyanibuddha  Aksobhya.  This 
building  had  been  erected  by  the  King  Krtanagara, 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  poet 
Prapaiicha,  was  a ,pious  Buddhist  when  living,  but 
after  his  death  (Saka  1214)  was  known  by  the 
posthumous  name  of  6iva-Buddha.  In  the  sepul- 
chral shrine  where  his  remains  were  interred  stood 
a Buddha  image  with  the  traits  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  and  another  statue  representing  Ardha- 
narisvara  with  the  traits  of  the  same  and  his  queen.® 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Mahayanists  of 
Java,  far  from  being  exclusive  in  their  religious 
views,  showed  a tendency  to  syncretism.  A strik- 
ing illustration  of  it  is  afforded  by  a passage  in  the 
poem  Sutasoma  by  Tantular,  where  it  is  explicitly 
stated  that  6iva  and  Buddha  are  essentially  one 
and  the  same.®  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  is 
taken  from  the  Sutasoma  J dtaka,  well  known  from 
its  Sanskrit  and  Pali  versions,  but  the  manner  of 
treatment  and  the  spirit  of  the  ivhole  in  the  Old 
Javanese  poem  are  quite  different.  Among  the 
works  of  mediseval  Javanese  literature  which  have 
come  down  to  us  there  are  comparatively  few  treat- 
ing of  subjects  connected  ivith  Buddhism.  Yet 
Buddhist  authors  were  not  lacking  in  activity,  con- 
tributing to  the  store  of  literature  by  composing 
poems  on  subjects  taken  from  Brahmanical  lore.  A 
thoroughly  Mahayanistic  production  is  the  legend 
of  Kunjarakarna.’  A kind  of  compendium  of  the 
Mahay  ana  system  in  Old  Javanese,  interspersed 
with  Sanskrit  verses,  is  the  Kamahdydnilcan,^ 
in  which  are  treated  the  division  of  the  Buddhas 
in  past,  present,  and  future  Tathagatas ; the  six 
Paramitas  : dana,  ilia,  etc.,  ivell  known  from  other 
sources ; and  then  the  four  Paramitas : maitrl, 
karund,  mudita,  and  upcksd,  the  first  being  called 
the  essence  {tattva)  of  Lochana,  the  second  of 
Mamaki,  the  third  of  Pandaravasini  (more  com- 
monly called  Pandara),  the  fourth  of  Tara.  The 
compendium  further  treats  of  the  five  attachments 
{yogas) ; the  four  bhdvanas ; the  four  dryasatydni ; 

1 Yzennan,  op.  cit.,  and  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  Kon.  Ah. 
V.  Wetenschappen,  iii.  iv.  (1887);  see  for  the  literature  R.  D.  M. 
Verbeek,  Oudheden  van  Java,  Batavia,  1891,  pp.  177,  186. 

2 The  chief  work  on  it  is  by  C.  Leemans,  Boro-Boedoer  op  het 
eiland  Java,  Leyden,  1874.  A new  description  of  the  monument 
with  a complete  reproduction  of  the  sculptures  is  in  preparation. 
For  the  literature  see  Verbeek. 

3 H.  Yule,  JASBe  xxxi.  (1862);  J.  Fergusson,  History  of 
Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture"^,  London,  1910 ; P.  J.  Veth, 
Java"^,  Haarlem,  1896-1903.  For  literature  see  Verbeek. 

4 Archceologisch  Onderzoek  op  Java  en  Madura,  i.  (1904). 

5 Nagarahi'tdgama,  cantos  xliii.  and  hi. 

t>  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  Eon.  Ah.  v.  Wetenschappen,  iii. 
V.  [1887]8ff. 

t Published  in  text  and  translation  in  Verhandelingen  Kon. 
Ah.  V.  Wetenschappen,  new  ser.  iii.  (1901). 

8 ed.  J.  Kats,  under  the  title  Sanghyang  Eamahaydnikan, 
The  Hague,  1910. 


tlien  follows  a description  of  the  viudrds  (attitudes 
of  fingers)  of  Sakyamuni,  and  an  enumeration  of 
the  live  skandhns,  which  are  brought  iiitu  connexion 
with  the  five  (Dhyaui)  Tatlifigutas.  also  liud 

an  enumeration  of  theiW.fw  of  those  T:ali:igata.s, 
and,  finally,  precepts  on  the  treatment  of  corpses. 

The  worship  of  the  five  Dhyauiliuddlias  and 
their  female  counterparts,  or  iaktis,  as  taught  in 
the  Kamahdydnikan,  mu.st  have  been  very  popular 
in  Java,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  images  of 
those  supernatural  beings  discovered  in  or  near 
sacred  buildings. 

During  the  whole  period  in  which  Buddhi-m  wa.s 
flourishing  in  Java,  it  found  favour  with  king.s 
and  royal  families.  The  earliest  document  bearing 
witness  to  marked  favour  is  the  inscription  of 
Kalasan  mentioned  above.  We  know  also  from 
a copper  grant,  dated  801  Saka  (A.D.  949-5U),  that 
the  King  Mpu  Sindok,  otherwise  called  by  his 
title  Sri  Isana  Vijaya  Dharmottunga  Deva,  con- 
fessed Buddhism.*  llis  daughter,  who  reippied 
after  him  under  the  title  of  Sri  Isfina  Tuhga  Vijaya, 
was  likeivise  a pious  votary  of  Buddhism.-  The 
King  Krtanagara,  who  reigned  from  1194  to  1214 
Saka  (A.D.  1272-92),  is  glorified  by  the  court  poet 
Prapaucha  as  being  a most  devout  Saugata,®  though 
his  posthumous  name  of  Siva-Buddha  wouM  seem 
to  point  to  his  being  a latitudinarian.*  lie  calls 
himself,  however,  in  a Sanskrit  votive  inscription 
an  updsaka  of  the  Mahayana.  The  inscription,  in 
more  than  one  copy,  has  been  discovered  near 
Chandi Jago.®  Krtanagara’s  granddaughter,Tribhu- 
vanattungadevi,  who  ruled  as  sovereign  over  the 
whole  of  Java  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
the  famous  Hayam  Wuruk,  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  cent,  of  our  era,  was  of  the  same  persuasion 
as  her  grandfather;  likewise  her  consort,  the 
Prince  Krtavardhana  of  Singhasari,  her  sister,  and 
the  consort  of  the  latter.®  The  (jueen  Dowager 
of  the  King  Krtarajesa,  the  founder  of  Majapahit, 
is  described  as  an  energetic  woman,  and  so  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  Buddha  that  in  her  old 
age  she  became  a nun. 

Apart  from  all  documentary  evidence  in  writings, 
the  remains  of  splendid  buildings  destined  for  the 
worship  or  use  of  Buddhists  cannot  fail  to  leave 
the  impression  that  those  architectural  monuments 
must  have  been  erected  by  the  highest  classes  of 
society.  The  majority  of  the  more  gorgeous 
Chandis  on  Javanese  soil  are  undoubtedly  Bud- 
dhistic, whereas  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  literature 
and  inscriptions  on  stone  or  copper  few  have  any 
connexion  with  Buddhism.  To  explain  this  fact 
it  may  be  assuqied  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  were  Sai\’ites.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  Middle' Ages,  before  the  irruption  of  Muham- 
madanism, Javanese  society  was  based  upon  the 
caste  system,  just  as  in  India,  and  that  in  civil  and 
criminal  law  the  Code  of  Manu  was  the  chief 
authority.  The  present  state  of  things  in  Bali, 
where  such  Javanese  as  remained  faithful  to  their 
religion  have  found  a refuge  after  the  fall  of 
Majapahit  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent., 
tendg  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  numerically 
the  Saivites,  or,  more  generally,  the  Brahmanists, 
had  the  superiority.  For  the  great  majority  of 
the  Balinese  confess  Saivism,  with  an  admixture 
of  practices  surviving  from  an  ancient  animistic 
religion.  It  appears  from  a notice  in  the  Ndgara- 
krtagama’’  that  in  the  14th  cent,  there  were 
ekatlished  two  communities  or  sects  of  Buddhists 

1 Eawi  Oorkonden,  xxii.  (1876). 

2 Insor.  in  Bijdragen  Eon.  InstituxU,  rv.  x.  [1886]  9. 

3 See  above. 

4 N dgarakxtdgama,  canto  xlii. 

5 J.  S.  Speyer,  ‘ Eene  Buddhistische  inscriptie,’  VersL  en 
Meded.  Eon.  Ak.  iv.  vi.  [1904]  138,  253. 

6 Nagarakrtdgama,  cantos  iii.  and  iv. 

7 Canto  Ixxx 
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in  Bali,  one  consisting  of  followers  of  the  Vinaya, 
i.e.  the  regular  clergy,  the  other  of  the  so-called 
Vajradharas,  evidently  identical  with  the  Vajra- 
charyas  in  Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  consequently 
Tantrists.  There  are  sulticient  proofs  of  Tantri.srn 
having  had  its  votaries  also  in  Java.  Nowadays 
the  number  of  Buddhists  of  any  de.scription  in  Bali 
is  insignificant. 

As  to  Sumatra,  there  is  a blank  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  Buddhism  from  the  days  of 
I-tsing  down  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.,  the 
time  when  the  King  Adityavarman  was  ruler  of 
Middle  Sumatra.  It  is  known  from  sundry  in- 
scriptions, ranging  from  126.5  to  1278  Saka  (A.D. 
1342-56),  that  Adityavarman  was  a staunch 
Mahayanist,*  and  that  he  was  the  donor  of  a statue 
of  the  Bodhisattva  Mafiju.sri  in  a temple  in  Java, 
the  queen  of  which  island  was  a relative  of  bis.“ 
An  inscription  on  the  back  of  a statue  of  the  Jina 
Amoghapasa,  discovered  at  Padang  Chandi  in 
Sumatra,  informs  us  that  it  was  dedicated  by  order 
of  the  same  king.^  As  Amoghapfisa  is  a I'antric 
form  of  Avalokite^vara,  the  inscription  is  an  indica- 
tion of  Tan  trism  having  its  votaries  in_  Sumatra. 
In  an  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Aditjavar- 
man  he  is  glorified  as  an  avatar  a of  Lokesvara.'* 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  San.skrit  of  the 
Sumatran  inscriptions,  contrary  to  what  we  find 
in  Java,  is  most  barbarous. 

In  the  days  of  Adityavarman  the  northern  part 
of  Sumatra  had  already  been  Islamized,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a short  time  after  bis  reign 
Muhammadanism  triumphantly  spread  in  Middle 
Sumatra.  Besides  the  inscriptions  of  Aditya- 
varman, the  statue  of  Amoghapasa,  an  image  of 
the  Bodhisattva  Lokesvara,  and  some  architectural 
remains  of  a doubtful  character,  nothing  now 
remains  of  Buddhism.  Traces  of  Indian  influence 
however,  are  not  wanting  : the  religious  notions 
of  the  Bataks  and  their  astrological  superstitions 
are  largely  tinged  with  Brahmanistic  or  at  least 
non-Biuldhistic  ideas  and  practices. 

Litbraturis. — This  is  full}'  given  in  the  footnotes. 

H.  Kern. 

JEALOUSY.— See  Envy. 

JEROME.— I.  Life.  — Jerome  was  horn  at 
Stridon,  a town  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia  [de,  Vir.  Illust.  135).  According  to  F. 
Bulic,'’  the  ancient  Stridon,  which  was  demoli.shed 
bj^  the  Goths  in  A.D.  378,  may  now  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Grahovo  Polje.  The  birth  of 
Jerome  is  assigned  by  Prosper"  to  A.D.  331,  but 
various  statements  from  his  own  pen  seem  rather 
to  point  to  a later  date — somewhere  between  340 
and  350.’  He  was  born  of  Christian  parents ; his 
father  was  named  Eusebius,  and  was  evidently 
well-to-do.  He  received  his  elementary  education 
in  his  own  home  at  Stridon,  and  then,  together 
with  his  friend  Bonosus,  went  to  Rome  in  order  to 
study  grammar  and  the  rhetorical  philosophy.  He 
became  a pupil  of  the  renowned  grammarian 
Donatus,®  and  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  classics,  especially  of  Cicero  and  Vergil." 

1 Bijdmgen  Kon.  Instituut,  iii.  vii.  [1S71]  289,  viii.  [1872]  10, 
IV.  i.  [1877]  159. 

2 Archoiologisch  Onderzock  op  Java  cn  Madura,  ii.  [1909]  101. 

3 Tijdsch.  Bat.  Gen.  Ixix.  [1907]  169-170. 

1 Bijdragen  Kon.  Instituut,  1912,  p.  401. 

5 ‘ Wo  lag  Sti'icloii,  die  Ileimat  des  lieil.  Hieronymus?’  in 
Pestschr.  filr  Otto  Benndorf,  Vienna,  1898  ; the  older  literature 
is  given  very  fully  in  this  work. 

^ Chronicon,  in  T.  Mommsen,  Chronica  minora,  Berlin,  1891- 
98,  I.  ii.  451. 

' Cl.  G.  Griitzmacher,  Hieronymus,  i.  45-48. 

“ F.  Lammert,  De  Hicronymn,  Donati  discipulo,  Leipzig,  1912. 

8 A.  Luebeck,  Hieronymvs  quos  nouerit  scriptorcs  ct  cx  quibus 
/lauserit,  Leipzig,  1872 ; C.  Paucker,  De  Latinitata  bcati 
Ilieronymi  ohservationcs  ad  nominum  oerhorumqve  usuni 
pertinentes^,  Berlin,  1880,  ‘ Boitriige  zur  Latinitiit  dcs  Hierony- 
mus’in  Zeitschr.  fur  die  osterrcich.  Gymnasiev,  xxxi.  IlSsli], 
‘De  partioularum  quarnndam  in  Latinitate  Hieronyiui  usu 
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His  teacher  in  rhetoric  was  not,  as  wa.s  forraerlj- 
supposed,  the  veteran  rhetorician  C.  Marin- 
Victorinus.’  He  did  not  study  Greek  during  hi- 
early  residence  in  Rome,  but  jiresumably  learned 
it  later  in  Antioch. 

He  was  bajitized  in  his  early  manhood  by  Bishop 
Liberius  (f  366)  in  Rome  (hp.  xv.  D.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  fell  for  a time  into  serious 
moral  errors  (Ep.  iv.  2),  but  thereafter  mani- 
fested once  more  an  enthusiastic  piety,  visiting 
the  graves  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  in  the 
Catacombs  (C'c/min.  in  Ezech.  xii.  40).  From  Itonie 
he  travelled,  in  the  company  of  Bonosus,  to  Gaul, 
and  stayed  for  a while  in  the  still  .semi-barbaric 
district  of  llie  Rhine  (Ep.  iii.  5).  While  in  Tre\e.s 
he  began  to  busy  himself  with  theological  work, 
copying,  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Itufinus,  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  and  the  de  Stjni’dis  of 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  (Ep.  v.).  He  then  went  to 
Aquileia,  where  he  connected  himself  with  an 
earnest-minded  group  of  men,  including  Chrom- 
atius,  subsequentlj'  uishop  of  Aquileia,  and  his 
friend  Rulinus,  a native  of  the  to-wn.  It  was  in 
Aquileia  that  he  took  a decisive  step  towards 
carrying  out  a resolution  that  he  had  already 
formed  in  Trbves,  viz.  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ascetic  life.  All  at  once,  from  reasons  that  we  do 
not  know,  he  set  out  with  a few  friends  uimn  a 
journey  to  the  East  (A.D.  373).  Having  reached 
Antioch,  he  lingered  there  for  some  time,  and  at- 
tended the  prelections  of  the  celebrated  Antiochene 
theologian  Apollinaris  of  Laodicca  (Ep.  l.\x.\iv.  3). 
It  was  during  this  period  of  indecision  as  to  whether 
he  should  become  a hermit  or  not  that  he  had  the 
experience,  known  as  his  ‘ anti-Ciceronian  vision’ 
(Ep.  xxii.  30),  in  which  Christ  aiqieared  to  him, 
asked  him  regarding  his  religious  juofession,  and, 
in  answer  to  Jerome’s  claim  to  be  a Christian,  saiil : 
‘ Thou  speakest  falselj’ ; thou  art  a Ciceronian,  not 
a Christian  ; for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thj- 
heart  also.’  For  a considerable  time  afterwards 
Jerome  renounced  the  study  of  the  classics  (Comm, 
in  Gal.  iii.  juu’f. );  but  at  a later  date,  in  the 
monastery  at  Bethlehem,  we  lind  him  engaged  in 
instructing  youths  in  Vergil  and  Cicero  (Rulinus, 
contra  Hicron.  i.  28).  Very  soon  after  his  vision 
he  went  to  live  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis  as  an 
eremite,  and  there,  amid  severe  self-castigations, 
he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a coni  erted 
Jew  (Ep.  exxv.  12),  while  he  was  also  involved  in 
the  dogmatic  conilicts  that  divided  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  into  various  parties.  Being,  as  a native 
of  the  West,  quite  unable  to  decide  between  the 
older  Nicrean  and  the  younger  Orthodox  groups 
who  were  here  at  feud  with  each  other,  he  ajipealed 
to  Pope  Damasus  for  advice  as  to  which  party  he 
should  join.  Subsequently  he  attached  himself  to 
the  anti-Meletian  bishop,  Pauliiuis  of  Antioch,  by 
vvhom  he  was  ordained  a presbyter,  though  on  the 
understanding  that  he  might  still  remain  a monk, 
i.e.  that  he  should  not  bo  compelled  to  uiidertako 
the  cure  of  souls  (contra  Jolt.  Hicrosoli/m.  41). 

Jerome  then  went  to  Constantinople,  whore  he 
came  into  close  touch  with  the  great  Cappadocian, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  .at  that  time  bishop  of  the 
Eastern  capital.  Gregory  drew  his  attention  to 
the  theology  of  Origen.  On  the  invitation  of 
Damasus,  Jerome  returned  in  382  to  Rome,  whore 
a synod,  called  that  year,  was  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  Antiochene  schism  (Ep.  cxxvii. 
7).  Without  any  clearly  delined  function  or  any 
distinct  charge,"  but  rather  in  a conlidential 
position  to  which  no  responsibility  attached,  he 

observatioiies/  in  lihcin.  Mn-s.  xxwii.  [ISS‘2] ; H.  Goclzcr, 
lUudc  texicotjraphiqiie  et  granimalicalc  de  la  laiinxtc  dc  S. 
Ji'rOme,  1‘aris,  1884. 

^ Cf.  Oriitzuiacher,  i.  118. 

It  was  on  (bis  groiiiKi  (bat  later  tradition  made  Jerome  a 
cardinal  ; cf.  Griitzmacher,  i.  oStf. 
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assisted  the  Roman  bishop  in  the  composition  of 
official  papers  (Ep.  cxxiii.  10).  Moreover,  during 
his  residence  at  Rome  (382-385)  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Damasus  to  revise  tlie  Latin  NT  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  Greek  text ; and  this,  again,  proved 
to  be  the  initiative  to  his  greatest  literary  acliieve- 
ment — his  translation  of  the  OT  from  the  Hebrew. 
In  Rome  he  gathered  around  him  a baud  of  women 
of  high  rank,  to  whom  he  expounded  the  Scriptures, 
and  whom  he  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
ascetic  ideal.  The  more  eminent  personalities  in 
this  group  were  Marcella  and  Paula,  both  widows, 
and  the  two  daughters  of  tlie  latter,  BlaesUla  and 
Eustochium.  By  his  mordant  criticisms  of  the 
Roman  secular  clergy  he  alienated  the  sympathies 
which  at  tlie  outset  he  had  won,  and  which,  he 
ambitiously  hoped,  would  secure  for  liim  at  the 
death  of  Damasus  (A.D.  384)  the  succession  to  the 
See  (Ep.  xlv.  3).  In  August  385  he  left  the  un- 
grateful city  in  the  company  of  his  brother 
Paulinian  and  his  friend  Vincentius,  in  order  that 
he  might  return  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ep. 
xlv.  6).  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium 
followed  them  shortly  afterwards.  In  order  to 
give  no  occasion  for  scandal,  the  two  parties  had 
arranged  to  make  the  journey  separately,  but  they 
met  again  in  Antioch.  From  this  point  they 
started  on  a pilgrimage  through  the  Holy  Land, 
visiting,  first  of  all,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
then  the  South  of  Palestine,  and,  finally,  the 
sacred  sites  of  Galilee — Nazareth,  Cana,  Caper- 
naum, and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (Ep.  cviii. ).  Some- 
what later  they  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  stayed  a 
month  in  Alexandria,  where  Jerome  attended  the 
lectures  of  Didymus  the  Blind,  the  head  of  the 
long-renowned  catechetical  school  (Rufinus,  contra 
Hieron.  ii.  12).  Thence  they  visited  also  the 
Nitrian  monastic  colony— the  ‘city  of  the  Lord,’ 
as  Jerome  calls  it — and  then,  in  the  late  summer 
of  386,  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  they  settled 
permanently.  Here  they  had  to  be  content  with 
somewhat  cramj^ed  quarters  for  three  years — until, 
in  fact,  the  monastic  buildings  for  tne  lodgment 
of  monks  and  nuns  were  quite  complete.  The 
monastic  houses  built  at  Paula’s  expense  were  four 
in  number — one  for  monks,  and  three  for  nuns — 
while  in  addition  to  these  a hospice  was  erected  for 
the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  period  of  Jerome’s  stay  in  the  monaste^  at 
Bethlehem — the  last  thirty-four  years  of  his  life — 
Avas  by  far  the  most  fertile  in  literary  work.  His 
manner  of  life  at  this  time  is  described  by  Sulpicius 
Severus  (Dial.  i.  9)  from  information  supplied  by 
a monk  named  Postumianus,  who  had  spent  six 
months  in  Bethlehem  : 

‘ He  is  ever  occupied  with  reading,  with  books ; he  takes  no 
rest  hy  day  or  night ; he  is  always  either  reading  or  writing.' 

Yet  Jerome  did  not  find  in  his  cloister  the  peace 
he  had  come  to  seek.  His  passionate  nature  led 
him  to  take  part  in  all  the  conflicts  that  tvere 
agitating  the  Church.  In  392  his  controversy  with 
the  Roman  ascetic  Jovinian  brought  him  once 
more  into  touch  Avith  the  capital.  He  Avas  subse- 
quently draAvn  into  the  Origenistic  controversies — 
in  conflict,  first,  Avith  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  then  with  his  former  friend,  but  noAv  embittered 
enemy,  Rufinus.  ToAvards  the  close  of  his  life  Ave 
find  liim  issuing  biting  pamphlets  against  the 
Spanish  priest  Vigilantius  and  the  Pelagians. 
Among  the  events  of  the  Avorld-politics  of  the  daj', 
the  sack  of  Rome  at  the  hands  of  Alaric  in  410 
afl'ected  him  profoundly  (Comm,  in  Jer.  vii.  2,  Ep. 
cxxviii.  5).  Paula  had  died  in  404  ; in  410  Marcella 
also  passed  aAvay  (Ep.  cxxvii.).  In  416  the  re- 
ligious houses  at  Bethlehem  were  assailed  by  a 
band  of  Pelagians,  and  Jerome  Avas  able  to  save 
his  life  only  by  a hurried  flight  to  a stronghold. 


his  monastery  being  demolished  (Ep.  cxxxviii. ). 
Then  came  the  death  of  Eustochium,  his  most 
devoted  adherent,  and  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
30th  of  September  420,  Jerome  himself,  noAV  old, 
lonely,  and  weary  of  life,  passed  away  at  Bethlehem 
(Prosper,  Chronicon,  ed.  hlouimsen,  Chron.  min.  i. 
469). 

2.  Writings. — Jerome  left  behind  liim  a large 
and  varied  mass  of  literary  work,  which  may  be 
classified  as  follows. 

(1)  Letters. — These  form  the  most  valuable 
source  of  information  regarding  his  life.^  They 
are  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant  productions 
of  his  fertile  brain,  and  furnish  a richly  detailed 
picture  of  contemporary  life  and  culture.  They 
reflect  his  personality  in  the  most  vh-id  v ay.  They 
date  variously  from  the  interval  betAveeu  373  (Ep. 

i.  ) and  420  (Ep.  cxliv.),  and  their  contents  shoAv  a 
great  varietj',  letters  treating  of  matters  of  scholar- 
ship, and,  in  particular,  of  exegesis,  appearing 
among  purely  personal  communications.  Jerome 
corresponded  Avith  most  of  the  outstanding  people 
of  his  time — e.g..  Pope  Damasus  (Epp.  xv.,  xvi., 
xix.,  xxi.,  xxxvi.),  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
(Epp.  Ixiii.,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxvi.,  Ixxxviii.,  xeix.,  cxiy.), 
Augustine  (Epp.  cii.,  ciiL,  cv.,  cxii.,  cxv.,  cxxxiv., 
cxli.-cxliii.,  possibly  the  most  interesting  group  of 
the  whole  series,  exhibiting,  as  they  do,  the  diverse 
characters  of  the  tAvo  greatest  Fathers  of  the 
Western  Church  “),  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Epp.  liii., 
Iviii. ),  and  Pammachius,  the  Roman  senator  avIio 
became  a monkfA^js.  xhiii.,  xlix.,  Ivii.,  Ixvi.).  He 
Avrites  Avith  unusual  fullness  wben  he  seeks  to 
instruct  his  correspondents  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  ascetic  life — e.g.,  in  Ep.  xxii.,  to  Eustochium, 
on  the  preservation  of  virgin  chastity  ; Ep.  xiv.  to 
Heliodorus,  on  the  glory  of  the  hermit’s  life ; Ep. 
evii.,  to  Laeta,  on  the  training  of  her  daughter ; Ep. 
liv.,  to  Furia,  and  cxxiii.,  to  Ageruchia,  on  main- 
taining the  condition  of  widoAvhood  ; Ep.  lii.,  to 
Nepotianus,  on  the  life  of  clergy  and  monks. 
Engaging  portraits  of  his  associates  are  given  in 
his  obituary  notices  of  Nepotianus (A^^.  lx.),  Fabiola 
(IxxA'ii.),  Paula  (cviii.),  and  Marcella  (cxxvii.). 

Ep.  xxxiii.,  to  Paula,  on  the  Avritings  of  Varro 
and  Origen,  Avhich  Vallarsi  (see  Lit.)  Avas  able  to 
give  only  in  a fragmentary  form,  Avas  first  pub- 
lished in  full  by  F.  G.  Ritschl,  Die  Schriftstellerei 
des  M.  Terentius  Varro  und  die  des  Origenes,  nach 
dem  ungedruckten  Kataloge  des  Hieronymus,  Bonn, 
1847.*  Quite  recently  D.  de  Bruyne  published 
four  unquestionably  genuine  letters  of  Jerome,  from 
MSS  in  the  Escurial,  in  the  Revue  htnidictine, 
xxvii.  [1910]  1-11,  viz.  two  to  the  presbyter  Riparius 
(to  Avhoni  Avere  addressed  nos.  cix.  and  cxxxA'iii.  of 
the  traditional  collection),  one  to  Bishop  Boniface, 
and  one  to  a certain  Donatus.  These  newly  dis- 
covered letters  date  from  418  and  419,  and  all  alike 
deal  Avith  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Tavo  letters 
included  by  Vallarsi,  viz.  cxhffii.,  ‘ad  Celantiam 
matronam,  ’ and  cxlix. , ‘de  Sollemnitatibus  Paschae,  ’ 
are  certainly  spirrious,  AvhUe  the  present  Avriter  is 
of  opinion  that  the  autlieuticity  of  the  tAvo  ‘ ad 
aniicum  aegrotum,’  ^ and  of  that  ‘ ad  Praesidium  de 
cereo  paschali,’  * has  not  been  proved. 

(2)  Theological  polemics.^ — The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  Altercatio  Luciferiani  et  Orthodoxi  (Vallarsi, 

ii.  17111’.),  Avhich  aaus  formerly  supposed’  to  haAre 

1 On  the  chronologj'  of  the  letters  cf.  Griitzuiacher,  i.  40-100. 

2 Griitzinacher,  iii.  114-137. 

3 Cf.  also  J.  B.  Pitra,  Spicilerf.  Solesmense,  iii.,  Paris,  1856  ; 
E.  Klostermann,  SBAW,  1897,  pp.  855-870. 

4 See  0.  Pauoker,  Zeitsc.hr.  fiir  die  osterreich.  Gymnasien, 
xxxi.  [1880]  881-896^ 

3 G.  Morin,  ‘ Un  Ecrit  mteonnu  de  S.  Jerome  ’ in  Rev.  bini- 
dictine,  viii.  [1891]  20-27. 

6 Of.  J.  Brochet,  S.  Jirdme  et  ses  ennemis,  Paris,  1906 ; T. 
Trzoinski,  Die  dogmatische  Schriften  des  heU.  Eieronymus, 
Posen,  1912. 

7 So  still  Trzoinski,  p.  33  fif. 
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been  written  in  Antioch  in  379,  but,  as  the  present 
writer  tliinks,^  falls  rather  within  the  years  of 
Jerome’s  stay  in  Rome  (382-385).  In  this  work, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  he  assails  the 
opinions  of  those  who  followed  Lucifer  of  Calaris, 
and  especially  their  non-recognition  of  heretical 
baptism.  To  382-384  must  likewise  be  assigned  the 
treatise  a&v.  Helvidium  de  perjpetua  virginitate  B. 
Mariw,  in  which — in  opposition  to  Helvidius,  a 
resident  in  Rome — Jerome  supports  the  doctrine  of 
Mary’s  perpetual  virginity,  asserting  that  the 
Lord’s  brethren  were  in  fact  his  cousins.  The 
adv.  Jovinianum  libri  II.  was  composed  in  Beth- 
lehem (392-393).  Jovinian,  the  Roman  ascetic,  had 
asserted  that  the  state  of  celibacy  was  in  no  way 
superior  to  that  of  widowhood  or  marriage,  that 
the  regenerate  were  essentially  without  sin,  that 
fasting  was  of  no  peculiar  merit,  and  that  all  the 
regenerate  would  attain  the  heavenly  reward  in 
equal  degree.  Jerome  assailed  the  positions  of 
Jovinian  with  great  acerbity,  awaking  a resent- 
ment that  forced  him  to  vindicate  himself  in  Ep. 
xlviii.,  the  Apologeticus  ad  Pammachiumpro  libris 
contra  Jovinianum,  in  which  he  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  severity  of  his  strictures  upon  marriage  in 
the  adv.  Jovinianum.  In  399,  amid  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  he  wrote 
the  unfinished  work  contra  Johannem  Ilierosoly- 
mitanum,  (John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem).  In  402  he 
composed  his  Apologia  adv.  Bujimim  in  two  books, 
to  which  he  added  a third  in  the  following  year. 
These,  together  with  the  Apology  (two  books)  of 
Rufinus  against  Jerome,  form  our  most  valuable 
authorities  for  the  Origenistic  controversy,  in  the 
course  of  which  Jerome  renounced  the  heresies  of 
Origen.  The  short  but  extremely  bitter  pami)hlct 
against  the  Spanish  presbyter  Vigilantius,  in  which 
Jerome  defends  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics, 
the  keeping  of  vigils,  and  the  monastic  life,  dates 
from  406.  Finally,  in  415,  he  wrote  the  Dialogus 
adv.  Pelagianos  in  three  books — a work  in  masterly 
form,  in  which  he  seeks  to  controvert  the  views 
of  Pelagius  from  the  standpomt  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  current  in  his  day. 

(3)  Historical  works. — The  most  extensive  his- 
torical work  from  Jerome’s  pen  is  the  Chronicon 
omnimodm  historice  {de  Vir.  Illust.  135),  a transla- 
tion of  the  second  part,  i.c.  the  chronological  tables, 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea."  He 
followed  the  original  as  far  as  it  went  (A.D.  325), 
making  additional  notes,  and  then  wrote  a supple- 
ment covering  the  period  between  325  and  378.  In 
spite  of  many  errors  and  oversights,  the  work  is  a 
mine  of  information  for  that  period. 

We  have  from  Jerome’s  hand  also  three  bio- 
graphies of  monks.  The  Vita  Pauli  eremitae  was 
written  between  374  and  379,  and  its  matter  was  in 
all  likelihood  drawn  from  the  monastic  traditions 
of  Egypt,®  though  fancy  plays  a large  part  in  its 
composition.  The  Vita  Malchi  monachi  captivi, 
based  upon  information  given  to  him  by  the  aged 
Malchus  himself  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis,'*  and 
the  Vita  Ililarionis  (the  founder  of  monasticism  in 
Southern  Palestine)  ^ date  from  the  early  years  of 

1 ‘ Die  Abfassuiig’szeit  der  Altercatio  ’ in  ZKG  xxii.  [1901]  1-8. 

2 Ed.  A.  Schoene,  Eusehi  chronicorum  canomcm  qitce  stiper- 
sunt,  Berlin,  1807  (with  the  Qucestiones  Hienmyniiavce  as  a 
preface) ; see  also  the  critical  supplements  in  i,2,  Berlin,  1876  ; 
further,  the  same  writer’s  Die  \Veltchronik  des  Eusebius  in 
ihrer  Bearbeitung  durch  UieronyinuSt  Berlin,  1900. 

3 Of.  C.  Butler,  ‘ The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  ’ in  2'S  vi.  ii. 
(Cambridge,  1898)  231  ff. 

4 Paul  van  den  Yen,  S.J&r&me  et  la  vie  du  moine  Malchus  le 
captif^  Louvain,  1901,  in  opposition  to  J.  Kunze,  ‘Marcus 
Eremita  und  Hieronymus  ’ in  Theologisches  Literaturhlatty  xix. 
L1898]  391-398. 

5 O.  Zdckler,  ‘ Hilarion  von  Qaza,  eine  Rettung  der  Geschicht* 
lichkeit’  in  Neu£.  Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  Theologies  iii,  [1894] 
146-178,  in  opposition  to  \v’.  Israel,  ‘Die  Vita  S.  Hilarionis  des 
Hieronymus  als  Quelle  fiir  die  Anfange  des  Monchtums  kritisch 
untersucht  ’ in  ZwT  xxiii.  [1880]  129-166. 


Jerome’s  residence  in  Bethlehem  (c.  386-391).  All 
three  are  characteristic  examples  of  tlie  monastic 
literary  genre. 

The  most  important  of  Jerome’s  historical  writ- 
ings, however,  is  his  de  Viris  Illustribus.^  This 
once  higlily  extolled  work  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
gross  instance  of  his  literary  methods  ; ^ it  is  virtu- 
ally taken  piecemeal  from  Eusebius,  HE.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  deny  Jerome  the  distinction 
of  having  in  tliis  work  made  the  first  attempt 
to  compose  a history  of  Christian  literature — a 
task  in  which  lie  had  many  successors.  The 
little  book  was  translated  into  Greek  by  his  friend 
Sophronius.® 

(4)  Exegeticalworlcs. — (a)  Under  this  head  come, 
first  of  all,  three  works  dating  from  386-391,  viz. 
de  Situ  et  nominibus  locorum  Hebraicorum — in 
reality  a translation  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius 
of  Cusarea,'*  and  for  modern  scholars  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  topography  of  Palestine;  Inter- 
pretationes  hebraicorum  nominwn,^  a work  based, 
according  to  the  preface,  upion  a now  lost  treatise 
of  Philo,  which  Origen  extended  by  adding  the  NT 
proper  names  ; and  Qucestiones  hebraicae  in  libro 
Geneseos,^  an  aphoristic  commentary  on  Genesis, 
the  value  of  which  lies  in  the  interpretations  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  Haggada  and  communicated 
to  Jerome  by  the  Rabbis — interpretations  such  as 
he  uses  also  in  his  other  OT  commentaries.' 

(b)  The  OT  commentaries. — In  389-390  Jerome 
composed  his  commentary  on  Eccle.siastes ; in  392 
those  on  the  Minor  Prophets  Nahum,  Micah, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  and  Ilabakkuk  ; in  395-396,  on 
Jonah  and  Obadiah  ; and  in  398  on  the  ten  visions 
of  Isaiah  13-26.  During  the  period  between  392 
and  402  he  wrote  his  Commentarioli  in  Psalmos.* 
In  406  came  his  exposition  of  Ilosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi ; between  406  and  408, 
that  of  Daniel ; 408-^10,  Isaiah  ; 410-415,  Ezekiel ; 
between  415  and  his  death  in  420,  Jeremiah. 
Jerome’s  work  on  the  last-named  book  was  inter- 
rupted by  bis  death,  no  more  than  the  first  thirty- 
two  chapters  having  been  dealt  with.  These  com- 
mentaries show  a certain  vacillation  between  the 
historical  and  allegorical  methods,  and  are  specially 
valuable  because  of  the  Jewish  exegesis  which  they 
have  brought  down  to  us.  In  the  exposition  of 
Daniel,  Jerome  makes  concessions  to  Poiqdiyrj'. 

(c)  The  NT  commentaries. — In  386-387  Jerome 
wrote  expositions  of  Philemon,  Galatians,  Ej)he- 
sians,  and  Titus,  in  all  of  which  he  was  specially 
indebted  to  the  now  lost  commentaries  of  Origen. 
In  398  he  composed  his  commentary  on  Matthew — 
valuable  by  reason  of  its  e.xtracts  from  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hebrews.  His  translations  of  that  Gospel 
into  Greek  and  Latin  are  lost.  We  are  unable  to 
determine  the  date  of  his  e.xposition  of  Revelation, 
which  is  in  no  sense  an  independent  v\  ork,  but  an 
adaptation  of  the  commentary  of  Yictorinus  of 
Pettau  (t  303),  and  in  which  the  chiliastic  inter- 
pretation of  Victorinus  is  superseded  by  a spiritual- 
istic one.® 

1 Critical  ed.,  0.  A.  Bernoulli,  Uieronymus  und  Gcnnadius, 
de  viris  illustribuSs  Freiburg,  1896. 

2 S.  von  Sychowski,  Hieronymus  als  Littcrarhistorikc)\  Mini- 
ster,  1894 ; 0.  A.  Bernoulli,  Der  Schiiftstcllcrkatulog  des 
Hieronymus,  Freiburg,  1896. 

3 G.  Weutzel,  ‘ Die  ^riechische  Ubersetzung  der  viri  illust.  des 
Hieronymus,’  TU  xiii.  8 (Leipzig,  1896), 

4 Critical  ed.,  P.  de  Lagarue,  Onomastiea  iacra'^,  Gottingen, 
1887,  pp.  117-190. 

3 Critical  ed.,  ib.  pp.  26-116. 

3 Critical  ed.,  P.  de  Lagarde,  Leipzig,  1868. 

7 Cf.  M.  Rabmer,  Die  hebrdischen  'Tradltioncn  in  den 
Werken  des  Hieronyrmes,  pt.  i.  (Breslau,  1861) ; pt.  ii.  in  MG]\'J 
xivfl.  (186611.). 

8 Re-discovered  in  the  pseudo-Hieronyiuian  Breviarium  in 
Psalmos,  and  published  in  the  Anecdota  Maredsolana,  iii.  1, 
Maredsous,  1896,  by  G.  Morin. 

3 J.  Haussleiter,  ‘ Die  Koinineutare  des  Victorinus,  Ticiionius 
und  Hieronymus  zur  Apokalypse’  in  ZKWL  vii.  [18861;  also 
‘Der  chiliastische  Schlussubschnitt  im  echten  Apokalypj*eu- 
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(5)  Translations. — A number  of  the  works  men- 
tioned above  are  in  part  mere  translations.  But 
Jerome’s  renderings  of  Origen’s  Homilies — fourteen 
on  Jeremiah,  fourteen  on  Ezekiel,  and  nine  on 
Isaiah — are  translations  pure  and  simple,  and  were 
finished  between  379  and  381.^  Between  382  and 
384  he  translated  two  Homilies  of  Origen  on  the 
Song  of  Songs  ; between  386  and  391  the  de  Spiritu 
Sancto  of  Didynius ; between  388  and  391  thirty- 
nine  Homilies  of  Origen  on  Luke ; and  in  404 
the  Monastic  Rules  of  Pachomius,  Theodore,  and 
Orsisius,  and  also  their  Letters  and  their  Verha 
mystica  designed  for  Paula’s  monasteries.  Of  his 
literal  translation  of  Origen’s  chief  systematic 
work,  de  Princynis,  which  he  executed  (399)  with 
the  intention  of  crushing  out  the  very  incorrect 
version  of  Rulinus,  only  a few  fragments  remain  in 
Ep.  exxiv.,  ‘ad  Avitum.’^ 

Jerome’s  most  outstanding  achievement  in  trans- 
lation, however,  is  his  version  of  the  Bible,  to 
which  he  devoted  some  twenty  years  of  intense 
industry,  and  in  which — in  spite  of  many  defects — 
he  exercised  an  almost  unique  gift  as  a translator. 
In  the  NT  his  work  is  merely  a revision  of  the  Old 
Latin  text.  He  worked  at  the  four  Gospels  from 
382  to  384,  at  the  Pauline  Epistles  till  385,  and 
at  the  remaining  books  till  398.®  In  the  OT  he 
began  with  a revision  (384)  of  the  Old  Latin  Psalter 
from  the  LXX  version — the  so-caUed  Psalterium 
Romanum ; and  between  386  and  391  he  made  a 
second  revision,  from  the  Hexaplar  (Theodotion’s) 
version  of  the  LXX — the  Psalterium  Gallicanum. 
He  likewise  revised  the  Latin  text  of  other  OT 
books  from  the  Hexapla,  but  of  these  only  his 
revision  of  Job"*  and  his  prefaces  to  the  Solomonic 
books  (Vallarsi,  x.  435)  and  Chronicles  ( ib.  433) 
survive. 

Jerome  began  his  translation  of  the  OT  from 
Hebrew — the  veritas  Hebraiea — into  Latin  before 
392.  He  translated,  first  of  all,  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  and  the  two  of  Kings,  but  issued  before- 
hand the  famous  Prologus  Gadeatus  (Vallarsi,  ix. 
453 IF.),  in  Avhich  he  accepts  the  Hebrew  canon, 
enumerating  twenty-two  canonical  books,  and  ex- 
cluding the  Apocrypha.  By  393  he  had  completed 
the  sixteen  Prophets  (including  Daniel)  and  the 
Psalms,®  Job  followed  in  393,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
before  395,  Chronicles  in  396,  the  Solomonic  Books 
in  398,  the  Pentateuch  in  398-404,  Esther  in  404, 
and  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  in  404-5.  He  like- 
wise made  a most  perfunctory  translation  of 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  Judith  and  Tobit  from 
the  Aramaic,  but  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  date 
of  these  versions.  In  spite  of  numerous  errors, 
J erome’s  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a most  praise- 
worthy achievement,  inasmuch  as,  taken  all  in  all, 
it  maintains  a sort  of  middle  course  between  an 
extreme  literality  on  one  hand  and  an  extreme 
freedom  on  the  other.® 

(6)  Finally,  a number  of  Jerome’s  discourses  on 
kommentar  dea  Bischof a Victorinua  von  Pettau  ’ in  Theologisches 
Liieraturblatt,  xvi.  [1895]  193-199 ; cf.  also  Griitzniacher,  iii. 
235-240. 

1 The  authenticity  of  the  version  of  the  Homilies  on  Isaiah 
was  questioned  by  Vallarsi,  with  whom  O.  Zockler  agrees. 
The  present  writer  (i.  18)  regards  the  translation  as  indubitably 
Jerome’s. 

2 Vallarsi,  i.  916-922. 

3 Critical  ed. , Novum  Testamentum  . . . Latine  secundum 
editionem  S.  Hieronymi.  Ad  codicum  manuscriptorum  fidem 
recensnit  J.  V'ordsworth  . . . adsumto  H.  J.  White,  O.vford, 
1889-98  (only  the  four  Gospels  published  as  yet). 

4 P.  de  Lagarde,  ‘ Des  Hieronymus  Ubertragung  der  grieoh- 

ischen  Xlbersetzung  des  Hiob,’  Mitteilungen,  ii.  [Gottingen,  1887] 
180-237  ; C.  P.  Caspar!,  Das  Such  Hiob  in  Hieronymus' 

ifbersetzung  aus  der  alexandrinischen  Version  nach  einer  St. 
Gallener  Handschrift  soec.  viii.,  Christiania,  1893. 

5 P.  de  Lagarde,  Psalterium  iuxta  Hebrceos  Hieromjmi, 
Leipzig,  1874 ; II.  Ehrensberger,  Psalterium  vetus  und  die 
Psalterien  des  heil.  Hieronymus,  Tauberbischofsheim,  1837. 

e W.  Nowack,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Hieronymus  fiir  die  alttest. 
Textkritik,  Gottingen,  1875 ; G.  Hoberg,  De  S.  Hieronymi 
ratiojie  interprelaiidi,  Bonn,  1886. 


texts  from  the  Psalms,  Mark,  and  other  books  of 
Scripture  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were 
preached  between  392  and  401  to  the  inmates  of 
his  monastery,  and  were  afterwards  committed  to 
writing  by  them.' 

3.  Significance. — Jerome  was  no  great  creative 
spirit,  as  was  Augustine,  but  he  was  certainly  the 
most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  Not  only  was 
he  equipped  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  pro- 
fane and  sacred  literature,  but  he  surpassed  .all 
the  Fathers  in  his  mastery  of  Hebrew.  His  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  fact  that  lie  stands  supreme 
among  those  who  mediated  the  religious  heritage  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  antiquity  to  the  Latin  world. 
His  personality  was  not  of  the  most  attractive 
kind,  although  the  strictures  passed  upon  him  in 
this  respect — e.q.,  by  Luther — are  often  unduly 
severe.  He  hail  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
scholar,  but  his  work  is  frequently  imiiaired  by 
lack  of  thoroughness.  He  was  passionate  and 
sensuous,  yet  he  was  the  chamiiion  of  the  mo.st 
rigid  asceticism.  Full  of  petty  vanity  and  learned 
rivalry,  he  was  self-assertive  and  unjast  towards 
his  opponents ; and,  though  destitute  of  the  con- 
structive theologian’s  gift,  he  liked  to  pose  as  a 
pillar  of  orthodoxy.  By  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  Church  and  its  theology  in 
succeeding  centuries,  and  in  that  work  he  pro- 
duced what  must  be  numbered  among  the  supreme 
achievements  of  the  Christian  mind  in  any  age. 

Literature. — Books  dealing  with  special  parte  or  aspects  of 
Jerome’s  work  have  been  fully  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  Here  we  note  further  : — 

i.  Complete  edd.  of  ins  works. — D.  Erasmus,  9 vols.,  Basel, 
1516-20  ; Marianus  Victorius,  Bishop  of  Rieti,  9 vols..  Rome, 
1565-72  ; J.  llartianay  and  A.  Pouget,  6 vols.,  Paris,  1693-171'G  ; 
Dominicus  Vallarsi,  11  vols.,  Verona,  1734-42,  and  11  vols., 
Venice,  1766-72,  the  latter  reprinted  in  Migue,  PL  xxii.-xxx. ; 
CSEL,  Vienna,  containing  so  far  Ep.  L-lxx.  (vol.  liv.),  and  Ep. 
Ixxi.-cxx.  (vol.  Iv.),  ed.  J.  Hilberg,  1910  and  1912,  and  In 
Hiercmiam  prophetam  libri  sex  (vol.  lix.),  ed.  S.  Reiter,  1913. 

ii.  Biographies. — S.  L.  de  TUlemont,  M&moires  pour  sercir  d 

f’ftiSf.  eccto.,  xii.,  Paris,  1707;  D.  Vallarsi,  Vita  Hieronymi,  in 
Opera,  xi.,  Verona,  1742 ; J.  Stilting,  in  AS,  Sept.  viiL  [1865] 
418-688 ; L.  Engelstoft,  Hieronymus  Stridonejisis  interpres, 
criticus,  exegeta,  historicus,  doctor,  monaehus,  Copenhagen, 
1797  ; F.  Z.  CoUombet,  Hist,  de  S.  Jdrdme,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1844  ; 
O.  Zockler,  Hieronymus,  sein  Lebcn  und  Wirken  aus  seinen 
Sekriften  dargestellt,  Gotha,  1865 ; A.  Thierry,  S.  J&r6me,  la 
socUti  chritienne  d Borne  et  Vemigration  romaine  cn  Terre- 
Sainte,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1867,  21875;  G.  Griitzmacher,  Hierony- 
mus, eine  biographische  Studie  zur  alien  Eirchengeschichte 
3 vols.,  Berlin,  1901-08.  G.  GRUTZMACHER. 

JESUITS. — I.  Orig'Ln. — The  Jesuits,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are  technically  an 
institute  of  ‘ Clerks  Regular,’  men  devoted  especi- 
ally to  the  cure  of  souls  and  to  the  works  of  mercy 
spiritual  and  corporal,  like  the  Theatines,  e.g.,  or 
the  Bamabites  (q.v.),  both  of  which  are  slightly 
older  in  date.  The  Society  is  not  a sect  nor  even 
a theological  school,  but  simply  a religious  Order 
(that  is  to  say,  a body  of  men  living  under  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience),  which,  though 
difiFering  in  many  respects  from  the  old  monastic 
ideal,  has  its  recognized  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  accordance 
with  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  term  ‘Jesuitism,’ 
which,  almost  as  much  as  the  word  ‘Jesuitry,’ 
originated  with  critics  who  attribute  to  the  Order 
a certain  distinctive  spirit  independent  of,  and 
more  or  less  in  conflict  with,  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  to  which  it  belongs,  would  be  deprecated 
by  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesuits,  in  so  far  as 
it  implies  the  existence  of  a doctrine,  system, 
policy,  or  line  of  conduct  peculiar  to  them.  Let 
it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  was  certainly  not 
the  object  of  the  founder  to  create  such  a spirit. 
Nothing  would  have  been  more  abhorrent  to  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  than  the  erection  of  an  imperium 

1 These  sermons  were  re-discovered  by  G.  llorin  and  published 
by  him  in  the  Anecdota  Maredsolana,  iii.  2 (1897),  3 (1900). 
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in  imperio  either  in  the  domain  of  external  discip- 
line or  in  the  domain  of  ideas.  At  a crisis  when 
many  were  falling  away,  his  one  aim  was  to  provide 
a company  of  devoted  priests  wholly  subservient  to 
the  needs  of  the  Church,  ready  for  any  form  of 
service,  and  for  greater  expedition  made  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
pontili’.  The  spirit  of  his  Society  was  to  l)e  excep- 
tional only  in  tnis,  that  its  members,  as  the  result 
of  a religious  training  unusually  protracted  and 
severe,  were  to  be  men  formed  upon  the  model  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  full  of  zeal,  detachment, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  of  a virtue  so  highly  tem- 
pered that  they  might  safely  be  exposed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary strain.  This  was  the  founder’s  conception, 
and  it  was  realized  by  many  of  his  followers,  especi- 
ally in  Iris  o^vn  lifetime  and  in  the  first  century  or 
two  after  his  death.  To  admit  that  with  the  lapse 
of  years  some  relaxation  of  these  high  ideals  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  Order  is  only  to  admit  that 
the  work  of  Ignatius  was  a human  work  and  was 
carried  out  by  human  means. 

Ignatius  Loyola  (q.v.),  converted  from  a careless, 
if  not  a sinful,  life  during  the  long  convalescence 
which  followed  a wound  received  in  battle  (1521), 
determined  to  fit  himself  for  an  apostolic  vocation 
by  the  study  of  theology.  Passing  from  Alcaic  to 
Salamanca  and  from  Salamanca  to  Paris,  he  there 
(1528-35)  gathered  a handful  of  companions  around 
him,  who  in  1534  took  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity 
together,  and,  placing  themselves  shortly  after- 
wards at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  See,  were  form- 
ally approved  as  a religious  Order  by  Pope  Paul 
III.,  27  Sept.  1540.  Although  it  may  be  said  that 
Loyola  felt  his  way  only  by  degrees  to  the  complete 
organization  of  the  Society  wliich  he  founded,  one 
dominant  idea  is  discernible  in  all  his  projects. 
From  the  first,  as  might  be  expected  of  an  okl 
soldier,  his  conception  was  a military  one.  Tlie 
Spanish  name  of  the  Order,  Compania  de  Jesus, 
though  it  may  be  correctly  translated  ‘ Society  of 
Jesus,’  is  at  least  patient  of  a military  interpreta- 
tion. It  probably  first  conveyed  the  idea  of  a 
‘ company,’  i.e.  a band  commanded  by  a captain. 
The  term  Jesrrit  (Jesuita),  let  us  note  parentheti- 
cally, was  not  chosen  by  the  founder.  It  appears 
first  in  1544,  and  was  then  used  by  opponents  as 
a nickname  (see  Astrain,  Hist.  i.  183),  but  eventu- 
ally was  tacitly  acquiesced  in  even  by  members  of 
the  Order.  The  military  conception  is  specially 
emphasized  in  the  fundamental  meditations  of  the 
‘Spiritual  Exercises,’  that  manual  of  ascetical 
training  devised  by  Loyola  and  communicated  to 
liis  followers,  to  be  used  first  of  all  in  securing  their 
own  progress  in  virtue,  and  afterwards  for  the 
salvation  of  their  neighbours.  The  characteristic 
meditations  known  as  the  ‘Kingdom  of  Christ’ 
and  the  ‘ Two  Standards  ’ are  parables  of  human 
warfare.  In  the  first  J esus  Christ  is  set  before  us 
as  a leader  appealing  for  volunteers  in  a crusade 
against  the  infidel.  In  view  of  His  promise  tliat 
in  all  hardships  He  wUl  share  alike  with  His  men 
and  that  they  shall  share  with  Him  the  fruits  of 
victory,  the  conclusion  is  pressed  home  tliat  no 
right-minded  Christian  wlio  possesses  a spark  of 
knightly  courage  can  remain  deaf  to  such  a call. 
In  the  ‘Two  Standards’  the  character  of  the 
spiritual  campaign  is  more  closely  studied.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  tactics  of  tlie  enemy  Satan 
are  to  enchain  mankind  and  drag  them  down  by 
love  of  money,  worldliness,  and  pride.  From  this 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  only  effective 
combatant  on  the  side  of  Clirist  is  the  man  who 
has  bound  himself  to  a life  of  actual  poverty  and 
humiliation  after  the  example  of  the  leader  Him- 
self. It  is  plain  that  all  this  makes  appeal  to  two 
of  the  strongest  instincts  of  human  nature,  in- 
stincts deeply  rooted  in  the  Spaniards  of  Loyola’s 


day,  viz.  loyalty  to  the  feudal  chieftain,  and  the 
spirit  of  generous  fortitude. 

Now,  it  is  this  military  ideal  which  above  all 
supplies  justification  for  the  ‘blind’  obedience 
which  Ignatius  desired  to  be  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  his  followers. 

‘ Jfore  easily,’  he  wrote  in  his  famous  letter  on  obedience, 
‘may  we  suffer  ourselves  to  he  suqiassed  by  other  religious 
Orders  in  fasting,  watching,  and  other  austerities  of  diet  and 
clothing  which  they  practise  according  to  their  rule,  but  in  true 
and  perfect  obedience  and  the  abneg:  lion  of  our  will  and  judg- 
ment, 1 greatly  desire,  most  dear  brethren,  that  those  whostiwe 
God  in  this  Society  should  be  conspicuous.’ 

Insubordination  is  the  soldier’s  most  unforgiv- 
able crime,  disciidine  a virtue  which,  so  far  as 
great  bodies  of  men  are  concerned,  comes  even 
before  courage.  Consequently,  in  the  military’ 
organization  of  his  Com|iafn'a,  Ignatius  insi.-'cd  on 
obedience  most  of  all.  ‘ Theirs  not  to  make  renly, 
theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  or  die,’ 
must  be  the  soldierly  ideal  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts.  And  this  was  especially  true  of  such  a force 
as  the  Spanish  knight  had  conceived,  a lightly- 
equipped  force  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a moment’s 
notice  in  any  forlorn  hope,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  service  required  of  them.  The  blind  obedience 
of  the  Jesuits  has  often  been  made  a matter  of 
reproach,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  never  meant 
by  the  founder  to  be  an  entirely-  blind  obedience. 
It  was  ‘caeca  quaedam  obedientia’  even  to  him, 
and  in  almost  every  context  when  sjieakin^  of 
obedience  he  limited  its  scope  to  things  which 
were  not  sinful.  For  example,  he  says  {Sum- 
marium,  cap.  31)  that  his  di.sciples 
‘ must  endeavour  to  be  resigned  interiorly  . . . conforming 
tlieir  wili  and  judgment  wholly  to  tlie  Superior’s  will  and  juilg- 
ment  in  ail  things  in  which  no  sin  is  perceptible’  (‘  in  omnibus 
ubi’peccatum  non  cerneretur’X 

The  charge  that  St.  Ignatius  in  the  very  text 
of  his  Constitutions  (lib.  vi.  cap.  5)  emiiowers  a 
superior  to  bind  his  subjects  to  obedience  even 
though  compliance  rvith  the  order  involves  the 
commission  of  a grievous  sin — the  famous  obligatio 
ad  pcccaium — is  based  on  a ridiculous  misinter- 
pretation of  a formula  well  known  to  the  earlier 
canonists  (see  Duhr,  Jesuitcn-Fabeln,  p.  51511’.,  and 
Monod’s  preface  to  Boehmer,  Lcs  J6suites).  iMany 
writers,  like  L.  von  Ranke,  John  Addington 
Symonds,  J.  N.  Figgis,  and  others,  who  have  at 
first  made  this  accusation  upon  inadequate  evi- 
dence, have  afterwards  withdrawn  it  when  they 
have  given  themselves  time  to  consider  the  texts 
at  leisure.  Always  regarding  the  priests  of  his 
Order  as  a corps  d'dite  likely  to  be  called  upon  for 
special  service,  Loyola  saw  the  necessity  of,  besides 
perfect  obedience,  eijuipment  by  an  extremely 
severe  training.  Instead  of  a single  year  of  novice- 
ship, as  in  the  older  Orders,  two  years,  abounding 
in  tests  of  the  most  varied  kind,  were  imposeil 
upon  every  candidate  before  he  was  permitted  to 
take  vows.  Even  then  the  vows  were  ‘ simple,’ 
not  solemn.  The  recruit  was  bound  to  the  Society, 
but  not  the  Society  to  the  recruit,  and  the  Father 
General  might  still  at  any  time  dismiss  him  if  he 
proved  unsuitable.  Practically  speaking,  a state 
of  things  soon  resulted  in  which  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  could  not  be  conferred  much  before  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  the  public  vows,  which  finally- 
marked  a recruit’s  acceptance  as  a ‘ formed  ’ mem- 
ber of  the  body-,  were  even  then  permitted  only- 
after  a sort  of  second  noviceship,  known  as  the 
‘ third  year  of  probation.’  Thus,  ap.art  from  a few 
exceptional  cases,  the  fully-  Hedged  Jesuit  was  and 
is  bound  to  be  a man  well  over  thirty,  who  for  at 
least  a dozen  years  has  been  going  through  a 
jirocess  of  formation  under  strict  control,  a large 
jiart  of  the  time  having  been  spent  in  study-,  three 
years  in  purely  spiritual  ilisciidine,  and,  ordinarily- 
speaking,  another  long  period  in  the  teaching  or 
moral  supervision  of  youth.  Such  a system  seems 
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well  calculated  in  itself  to  produce  a type  of 
ecclesiastic  fitted  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  of  an  apostolic  life.  It  stands,  at  any 
rate,  in  acute  contrast  to  tlie  haste  with  which  the 
earlier  monastic  and  mendicant  Orders  often  bound 
their  members  by  solemn  and  irrevocable  vows 
before  they  were  well  out  of  their  teens.  In  its 
devotional  aspects  the  training  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  is  based  entirely  upon  the  book  of 
‘ Spiritual  Exercises  ’ compiled  by  their  founder. 
Every  year  for  eight  days,  and  twice  in  early  life 
for  a period  of  a month  continuously,  each  Jesuit, 
leaving  all  other  occupations,  devotes  himself  to 
‘ making  the  Exercises,’  thus  to  renew  the  memory 
of  the  principles  upon  Avhich  his  choice  of  a voca- 
tion is  founded.  It  was  an  extension  of  this 
practice  in  a modified  form  to  select  bodies  of  the 
clergy,  students,  sodalities,  and  whole  parishes 
which  first  brought  into  vogue  the  system  of  re- 
treats and  missions  which  has  found  universal 
favour  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  of  late 
years  become  prevalent  among  the  more  advanced 
type  of  Anglicans. 

2.  Organization. — As  regards  the  organization 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  not  much  need  be  said. 
The  Constitutions,  by  which  the  Order  is  still 
governed,  were  drawn  up  by  Loyola  himself,  but 
tardily  and  with  some  reluctance.  His  first  idea 
had  been  that  too  many  rules  would  hamper  that 
adaptability  to  every  apostolic  purpose  which  was 
what  he  most  desired  to  see  in  the  institute  that 
he  had  founded.  A brief  outline  of  the  conception 
and  purpose  of  the  new  Order  is  incorporated  in 
the  first  papal  bull  of  approbation,  Begimini  mili- 
tantis  ecclesice,  27  Sept.  1540,  but  the  Constitu- 
tions themselves  were  not  compiled  until  towards 
the  close  of  Ignatius’s  life,  and  were  only  approved 
by  the  General  Congregation  which  met  in  1558 
after  his  death  to  elect  his  successor.  Still,  they 
were  entirely  the  Saint’s  own  work,  as  the  fac- 
simile edition  of  the  Spanish  text  (Rome,  1908), 
corrected  and  annotated  in  his  own  handwriting, 
plainly  shows.  The  story  that  Laynez,  the  second 
General,  introduced  important  modifications  is 
quite  untrue.  The  military  character  of  the 
Society  appears  in  its  very  autocratic  government. 
The  bull  of  Gregory  XIV.,  Ecclesiae  Catholicae, 
approving  the  Constitutions  in  every  detail,  calls 
the  government  frankly  ‘ monarchical  and  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  a single  superior.’  The 
General  is  elected  for  life  and  his  authority  is 
supreme,  though  his  power  is  in  some  measure 
controlled  by  an  ‘ admonitor  ’ and  a small  council 
of  ‘assistants’  representing  groups  of  ‘provinces.’ 
At  present  there  are  five  assistancies — those  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  The  organization  of  the  whole 
Order  in  ‘provinces,’  each  governed  by  a ‘provin- 
cial,’ is  a matter  of  convenient  administration, 
but  every  ‘ provincial  ’ and  ‘ rector,’  the  last  being 
the  title  given  to  the  superiors  of  the  more  im- 
portant colleges  and  residences,  is  appointed  by 
the  General  himself,  not  nominated  by  any  inter- 
mediate official  or  elected  by  the  votes  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. In  a certain  more  strict  sense  only 
those  who  have  taken  their  final  public  vows,  viz. 
the  ‘ professed  fathers  ’ and  ‘ formed  coadjutors,’ 
are,  properly  speaking,  members  of  the  Order. 
The  scholastics  preparing  for  ordination,  and  also 
the  novices,  are  indeed  accounted  as  belonging  to 
the  body  and  share  in  its  privileges,  but  their  con- 
nexion with  it  is  probationary  and  terminable. 
To  the  existence  of  these  different  categories  (the 
technicalities  of  which,  often  borrowed  from  the 
older  canonists,  are  not  readily  understood  by  the 
ordinary  reader)  is  probably  due  the  wide-spread 
fiction  that  there  exist  among  the  Jesuits  various 
degrees  of  initiation  like  those  of  the  Freemasons, 


This  idea,  as  well  as  that  of  .an  organization  of 
crypto-Jesuits  and  secret  emissaries,  has  been 
largely  fostered  by  romance  writers  of  the  type  of 
Dumas  pin  and  still  more  seriously  by  the  dis- 
semination of  the  notorious  Monita  Sccreta,  a 
supposed  .Jesuit  code  of  secret  instructions,  the 
apocryphal  character  of  which  is  now  universally 
recognized  (on  this  see  Duhr,  Jesuitcn-Fabdn,  ch. 
5 ; Broil,  Les  Jisuites  de  In  ligende,  i.  275-301  ; 
andMonod’s  Introduction  to  Boehmer,  LesJis^iitcs, 
pp.  Ixii-lxx).  One  circumstance  which  probably 
helped  to  render  these  and  many  similar  fables 
more  credible  was  the  air  of  mystery  which  long 
enshrouded  the  Constitutions,  the  papal  privileges, 
and  even  the  ‘ Spiritual  Exercises  ’ of  the  Societj’. 
All  such  documents  were  duly  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority 
(see,  e.q.,  the  bulls  Quanto  fructuosius  and  Asccn- 
dente  Domino,  published  by  Gregory  xiil.  in  1583 
and  1584).  The  text  was  also  printed  at  an  early 
date — that  of  the  Exercises  in  1548,  the  Constitu- 
tions in  1558-59  and  repeatedly  afterwards — but 
these  copies  were  only  for  private  use  and  were 
not  sold  to  the  public.  Members  of  the  Order 
were  further  distinctly  forbidden  to  lend  or  show 
such  documents  to  outsiders.  Two  reasons  seem 
to  have  weighed  with  Ignatius  in  issuing  this  jiro- 
hibition.  First,  the  organization  of  the  Society 
departed  in  many  notable  respects  from  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  older  religious  Orders.  He  did  not 
want  uselessly  to  awaken  attention,  challenge 
criticism,  and  probably  provoke  jealousy  by  pro- 
claiming these  differences  to  all  the  world.  They 
were,  after  all,  of  no  concern  to  anybody  but 
the  members  of  the  Order.  Further,  in  many  of 
these  innovations,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  ‘Spiritual  Exercises,’  the  written  text,  when 
taken  apart  from  oral  tradition,  might  easily  be 
misinterpreted  and  misrepresented.  The  giving 
of  the  Exercises  was  held  to  be  a special  art.  They 
formed,  in  fact,  a spiritual  pharmacopoeia  which, 
like  the  dispensing  of  bodily  medicines,  ought  not 
to  be  committed  to  inexperienced  hands.  One 
thing  at  any  rate  is  obvious.  These  same  Consti- 
tutions, privileges,  and  secret  instructions  which 
the  Society  has  been  accused  of  guarding  so  jeal- 
ously from  profane  eyes  are  now  to  be  found  in 
every  public  libr.ary.^  On  the  many  occasions 
when  the  Order  has  been  expelled  from  the  diti'er- 
ent  cities  and  States  of  Europe,  even  apart  from 
the  general  suppression  of  1773,  their  books,  MSS, 
and  most  secret  papers  have  over  and  over  again 
been  seized.  JMany  public  collections  contain 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  such  impounded  papers. 
The  Jesuits  must  have  been  clever  indeed,  and 
their  assailants  the  most  bungling  of  police  agents, 
if  they  always  succeeded  in  destroying  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  inner  circle  of  initiates  con- 
spiring against  the  political  and  moral  order  of  the 
world.  The  Geschichte  der  Moralstreitigkeiten, 
published  by  Dollinger  and  Reusch  in  1888-89,  is 
a work  which  is  almost  entirely  based  upon  papers 
of  the  J esuits  seized  at  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Society  ; but,  despite  the  strong  anti-Jesuit 
feeling  of  the  editors,  those  who  go  to  this  work 
in  search  of  startling  revelations  of  moral  deprav- 
ity will  surely  be  much  disappointed. 

3.  Criticisms. — Perhaps  the  charge  which  has 
most  seriously  weighed  upon  the  Order,  and  which 
has  at  any  rate  entailed  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences in  rendering  them  obnoxious  to  anti-cleri- 
cal governments,  is  the  accusation  of  teaching  the 
lawfulness  of  tyrannicide.  That  Juan  Mariana 
(t  1624)  and  some  of  the  earlier  moralists  of  the 
Society  did,  though  with  many  safeguards  and 

1 e.g.,  two  copies  of  the  first  ed.  of  the  Constitutions,  1558-59, 
are  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
editions. 
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qualifications,  admit  the  view  may  readily  be 
granted,  but  in  this  they  were  simply  echoing  the 
doctrine  of  many  highly  respected  mediaeval 
moralists,  beginning  with  John  of  Salisbury — a 
doctrine,  moreover,  cordially  endorsed  by  not  a 
few  of  the  reformers,  e.f/.  by  John  Ponet  and  John 
Knox.  Attempts,  of  course,  are  repeatedly  made 
to  connect  such  outrages  as  the  assassination  of 
Henry  ill.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  of  William 
the  Silent,  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  etc., 
or,  again,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  with  the  teaching 
and  influence  of  the  .lesuits.  The  weakness  of 
the  evidence  on  which  such  charges  are  based 
cannot  be  adequately  illustrated  hero,  but  it  niay 
be  pointed  out  tliat  refutations  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  Jesuit  side  in  such  books  .as  the 
Jemiten-Faheln  of  Duhr  .and  the  similar  French 
work  of  Brou.  Nor  are  there  wanting  indepen- 
dent writers  (see,  e.g.,  A.  Marks,  Who  Killed  Sir 
Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  ?,  London,  1905)  who 
range  themselves  on  the  Jesuit  side. 

The  much-abused  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  stands 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  their  alleged 
advocacy  of  tyrannicide.  To  begin  with,  they  did 
not  create  this  br.anoh  of  theological  study.  The 
casuists  of  the  Society  from  the  first  based  their 
conclusions  entirely  upon  the  similar  though  less 
methodical  speculations  of  the  mediieval  doctors 
and  canonists,  such  men,  e.g.,  as  St.  Thomas 
Aquin.as  and  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence.  The  same 
reproaches  which  are  u.sually  levelled  against 
Jesuit  casuistry  might  be  directed  with  equal 
justice,  or  lack  of  justice,  against  the  casuistry  of 
their  contemporaries  who  were  not  Jesuits,  and 
indeed  against  the  moral  teaching  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits  have  drawn  the  fire 
of  opposing  critics  simply  because  their  text-books 
were  the  most  widely  appealed  to  and  most  com- 
monly used.  No  one  really  conversant  with  the 
subject  will  maintain  th.at  the  Jesuits  either  now 
form  or  formed  in  the  past  a school  of  ethics 
marked  off  from  that  of  the  Dominic.ans,  or  th.at  of 
St.  Sulpice,  or  even  th.at  of  the  Redemptorists,  by 
its  disedifying  laxity.  The  famous  ‘ Probabilism  ’ 
of  the  Society  is  based  upon  a very  simple  maxim, 
lex  duhia  non  ohligat,  which  in  ordinary  life  is 
acted  upon  as  the  dictate  of  simple  common  sense 
(see  the  book  Quos  ego,  by  ‘ Pilatus’  [Viktor  Naii- 
niann],  a non-Catholic  writer,  published  in  1903  in 
answer  to  the  attacks  of  von  Hoensbroech).  So, 
again,  the  principle  that  ‘ the  end  justifies  the 
means,’  while  in  certain  texts  it  may  obviously 
bear  a quite  innocent  meaning,  has  always  been 
repudiated  by  the  Society  in  its  absolute  and  im- 
moral signification.  (This  charge  has  also  been 
copiously  dealt  with  by  Duhr,  Brou,  and  many 
other  writers.)  No  doubt  much  of  the  disfavour 
which  attaches  to  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits  is 
due  to  the  Lettres  provinciales  of  Pascal.  The 
Jansenist  champion  in  these  brilliant  satires  dealt 
a heavier  blow  than  he  foresaw  or  probably  in- 
tended. He  himself  knew  enough  of  the  Jesuits  to 
be  aware  that  a sort  of  cynical  indifference  to 
right  .and  wrong  could  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
He  also  knew  that  the  cultured  audience  whom  he 
first  addressed  were  equally  f.ar  from  believing  that 
the  religious  brethren  of  St.  Francois  R6gis,  and 
such  men  as  Maunoir,  Binet,  Suffren,  ana  before 
long  Bourd.aloue,  were  so  many  Ma(diiavellis.  But 
both  he  and  his  readers  found  it  most  entertaining 
to  see  them  cleverly  travestied  in  that  ch.ar.acter. 
The  humour  of  tlie  letters  was  at  first  more  that 
of  a caricature  th.an  of  a satire,  and  it  is  here  prob- 
ably that  we  shall  find  an  excuse  for  the  trunc.ated 
.and  unfair  quotations  from  .Jesuit  moralists  that 
the  letters  contaiii.  Tt  was  only  at  .a  later  stage 
that  Pascal  pledged  himself  to  the  accuracy  which 
would  be  expected  in  serious  polemics.  His  work, 


published  anonymously,  was  primarily  a/ew  K esprit. 
But,  as  time  went  on,  thanks  partly  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  .Jansenist  controversy,  and  partly  to 
the  pardonable  indignation  and  recrimination;,  in 
deadly  earnest  of  the  victims  themselves,  the  aitack 
was  understood  much  more  seriously,  and  it  is  now 
quite  commonly  treated  as  if  it  were  a protest  of 
outraged  virtue  against  a corruption  which  threat- 
ened all  the  moral  standards.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  technicalities  and  extreme  positions  dealt 
with  in  the  folios  of  the  casuists  debating  hypo- 
thetical problems  from  their  closets  have  as  Tittle  in- 
fluence upon  general  conduct  as  such  constitutional 
maxims  as  ‘the  King  can  do  no  wrong,’  etc.,  have 
upon  practical  politics.  If  the  Jesuits  were  the 
unprincipled  teachers  of  lax  morality  that  their 
opponents  contend  they  were,  the  laxity  might  be 
expected  to  show  itself  first  in  their  own  lii  es  ; but 
even  the  most  prejudiced  admit  that  the  standard 
of  person.al  conduct  in  the  Society  has  been  a high 
one. 

4.  Aims  and  development.  — Although  the 
development  of  the  .Jesuit  Order  and  the  work  of 
the  Counter-Reformation  went  hand  in  hand,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  Ignatius  insti- 
tuted his  Comp.afifa  witli  the  definite  purpose  of 
combating  l^rotest.antism.  If  its  best  energies 
were  expended  in  this  service,  the  fact  was  due 
to  influence  from  outside.  As  already  indicat'd, 
Loyola’s  conception  of  a troop  highly  trained  anil 
lightly  equipped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency, 
contemplated  dispassionately  every  form  of  work 
which  was  ‘.ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.’  For  this 
reason  the  letters  A.M.D.G.  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  in  some  sense  the  badge  of  the  Society. 
But  in  the  very  earliest  draft  of  the  institute  three 
dilierent  fields  of  labour  w’ere  singled  out  as  especi- 
ally proper  to  its  members.  These  were  to  teach 
the  young,  to  preach  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
heathen,  and  to  guide  Christians  to  perfection. 
The  last  of  those  ends  was  to  be  attained  by  hear- 
ing confessions  and  giving  the  Exercises.  The 
second  was  held  of  such  importance  that  the  pro- 
fessed Fathers,  the  tlite  of  the  Society,  .added  to  the 
three  solemn  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence a fourth  vow,  pledging  them  to  start  upon  .any 
mission  at  home  or  abroad  when  desired  bj'  the 
.sovereign  pontill',  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  .and  even 
if  they  had  to  beg  their  way  to  their  destination. 
The  catechetical  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or, 
as  it  was  commonly  c.alled,  the  teaching  of  the 
‘doctrina  Christiana,’  was  closely  related  to  this 
missionary  idea.  The  founder  insisted  that  such 
employments  should  be  recognizeil  as  not  beneath 
the  dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  proper 
work,  of  even  the  most  learned  members  of  the 
Order. 

In  the  field  of  missionaiy  enterprise  the  .achieve- 
ments of  the  Society  have  been  remark.able. 
Beginning  with  the  wonderful  career  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  India  and  Japan  (l.‘)4 1-5*2),  we 
might  pass  to  the  labours,  partly  apostolic,  partly 
scientific,  of  M.  Ricci,  J.  A.  Schall  von  Bell,  .and 
F.  Verbiest  in  China  (1600-89),  or  to  the  heroic 
cour.age  shown  by  the  French  Fathers,  e.g.  J.  de 
Br6beuf,  C.  Lalemant,  I.  Jogues,  J.  Marquette, 
etc.,  between  1632  and  1685  among  the  American 
Indians.  See  for  all  this  the  impartial  testimony 
of  F.  Parkman  in  his  Jesuits  in  Nm'th  America^', 
London,  1885.  Even  more  famous  were  the  ‘ re- 
ductions ’ established  among  the  In di.ans  of  Para- 
guay ; nor  does  the  splendid  work  accomplished  here 
fail  to  make  itself  felt  even  in  such  lively  pages  .as 
those  of  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Grah.am’s  A Vanished 
Arcadia,  London,  1901.  But  there  ishardly  any  part 
of  the  earth’s  surface  in  which  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries have  not  laboured.  Five  Fathers  went  to  the 
Congo  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Portugal  as 
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early  as  1547.  Five  sailed  for  Brazil  in  1549,  where 
the  labours  of  Father  Joseph  Anchieta  in  particular 
w'ere  soon  to  make  him  known  as  the  apostle  of  all 
that  vast  region.  In  1559  ten  Jesuits  started  for 
Abyssinia,  founding  a mission  whose  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a long  series  of  volumes  now  being 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  government, 
by  C.  Beccari.  In  the  same  year,  1559,  three  other 
priests  began  to  labour  among  the  Kafirs  of  South 
Africa,  and  a couple  of  years  later  two  others 
reached  Memphis  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  1568  a great 
missionary  work  was  inaugurated  by  the  arrival  of 
Portillo  and  eight  companions  in  Peru.  Before 
fifty  years  had  expired,  the  Peruvian  Jesuits 
were  divided  into  two  separate  ‘ provinces,’  while 
a hardly  less  thriving  centre  had  been  established 
in  Mexico,  whither  thirteen  Jesuits  sailed  for  the 
first  time  in  1572.  In  1615,  St.  Peter  Claver  began 
his  extraordinary  apostolate  among  the  N egro  slaves 
of  Carthagena  (see  M.  D.  Petre,  Aithiojmm  Servus, 
London,  1895).  A mission  was  sent  to  the  Tatars  of 
the  Black  Sea  region  in  1603.  In  1624  A.  de  Rhodes 
opened  up  a new  field  of  labour  in  Tongking,  and 
in  the  same  year  Antonio  de  Andrade  reached 
the  heart  of  Tibet.  But  the  record  is  endless.  Of 
course  there  were  many  reverses.  A Church  which 
before  long  numbered  over  300,000  converts  had  been 
founded  by  Xavier  in  Japan,  but  between  1600  and 
1640  every  missionary  was  killed  or  deported,  and 
Christianity  was  exterminated  W fire  and  sword 
(see  M.  Steichen,  The  Christian  Daimyos,  Tokyo, 
1903).  In  most  other  countries,  despite  contradic- 
tions, and  in  particular  the  domestic  troubles 
originated  by  the  controversy  over  the  lawfulness 
of  the  ‘ Chinese  rites,’  the  missions  maintained  a 
vigorous  growth  until  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  in  1773. 

The  third  special  work  of  the  Order  was  the 
education  of  youth  ; and  here  also,  as  soon  as  the 
Jesuits  began  to  set  up  colleges  of  their  own,  their 
success  was  remarkable.  A more  or  less  uniform 
method  and  arrangement  of  studies  was  contem- 
plated from  the  first.  But  the  rough  draft  de 
Studiis  Societatis  Jesu,  outlined  by  Jerome  Nadal 
between  1548  and  1552,  reached  its  full  development 
only  after  much  discussion  and  experiment  in  the 
Ratio  atque  Institutio  Studiorum  S.J.  of  1599. 
(Important  collections  of  documents  relating  to 
the  Society’s  educational  methods  and  aims  may 
be  found  in  the  four  volumes  contributed  by  G. 
M.  Pachtler  to  the  Monumenta  Germanim  Pmda- 
yogica,  Berlin,  1887  IF.,  and  in  the  volume  of 
Monumenta  Pmdagogica  published  by  the  Madrid 
Fathers,  Madrid,  1901. ) Perhaps  no  more  eonvine- 
ing  tribute  can  be  found  to  the  educational  success 
of  the  Jesuits  than  the  fact  that  in  1605  Bacon  in 
England  could  write  of  them  as  follows  ; 

‘ Education  : which  excellent  part  of  ancient  discipline  hath 
been  in  some  sort  revived  of  late  times  by  the  colleges  of  the 
Jesuits ; of  whom,  although  in  regard  of  their  superstition  I 
may  say  Quo  meliores,  eo  deteriores,  yet  in  regard  of  this,  and 
some  other  points  concerning  human  learning  and  moral  matters, 

I may  say,  as  Agesilaus  said  to  his  enemy  Pharnabazus,  Talis 
quum  sis,  utinam  noster  esses ' (Advancement  of  Learning,  bk. 
i). 

In  1584  the  Collegio  Romano  had  2108  students. 
At  Rouen  the  attendance  averaged  2000.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  17th  cent,  the  scholars  at  the 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris,  varied  from  1800 
to  3000.  In  1615  the  Society  had  373  colleges  and 
seminaries  under  its  direction.  In  1706  the  number 
of  collegiate  and  university  establishments  had 
risen  to  769.  Schwickerath  computes  that,  when 
the  Order,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cent.,  was 
at  the  height  of  its  educational  fame,  the  number 
of  students  attending  its  classes  at  any  one  time 
must  have  amounted  to  a total  of  200,000.  As 
regards  the  growth  of  the  Jesuit  body  itself  we 
may  note  that,  while  at  the  death  of  St.  Ignatius 


in  1556  there  were  12  provinces  and  1000  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  all  tohl,  tliese  numl)ers  at 
the  death  of  Laynez,  the  second  General,  nine 
years  later,  had  increased  to  18  provinces  and  3500 
Jesuits.  In  1615,  at  the  death  of  Acquaviva,  the 
fifth  General,  there  were  32  provinces  and  13,112 
members,  and  in  1770  just  before  the  suppression 
42  provinces  and  23,000  members.  No  Jesuit  has 
ever  been  elected  pope,  and  comparatively  few 
have  been  created  cardinals  or  raised  to  higli  ofiice 
in  the  Church,  but  it  must  lie  rememlK;red  that  all 
professed  Fathers  take  a vow  to  accept  no  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  and  from  this  vow  they  can  be 
released  only  by  the  express  command  of  the  Holy 
See. 

The  Jesuit  Order,  in  virtue  of  its  monarchical 
government,  its  centralization,  and  its  special  vow 
of  obedience  to  the  pope,  has  alwaj's  inclined  to  an 
extreme  ultr.ainontanism.  This  has  constantly 
brought  it  into  conflict  with  nationalist  movements, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  independence  of 
episcopal  control  and  its  claims,  whether  justified 
or  not,  to  figure  as  a corps  d’dlite  have  often  mmle 
the  secular  clergy  somewhat  lukewarm  in  its 
defence.  Add  to  this  the  bitter  attacks  ami 
calumnies  of  its  avowed  enemies,  the  free-tliinkers. 
Evangelicals,  Jansenists,  etc.,  and  we  have  prob- 
ably sufficient  explanation,  even  apart  from  the 
prayer  of  the  founder  that  persecuuon  should  be 
their  lot,  for  the  numerous  clecrces  of  banislnuent 
of  wliich  they  have  been  the  object.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  cent,  tlie  spread  of  infidelity  and 
corruption  of  morals,  especially  in  France,  together 
with  the  political  intrigues  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  led  to  a combined  attack  upon 
the  very  existence  of  the  Society.  Pretexts  were 
naturally  found  in  the  indiscretions  or  alleged 
misconduct  of  some  individual  members  of  the 
Order — the  bankruptcy  of  Father  A.  Lavalette  in 
certain  commerci.al  transactions  connected  with  the 
missions  being  the  most  serious  of  these.  As  a 
result  the  Jesuits  were  banished  and  their  property 
was  confiscated  in  Portugal  (1759),  France  (1765), 
Spain  and  its  dependencies  (1767),  and,  finally, 
Naples  (1767).  A few  years  later  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  Pope  Clement  Xiv.  was  so 
great  that  he  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  in  1773 
published  a brief  suppressing  the  Society  altogether. 
Strangely  enough,  in  White  Russia  the  autocrat 
Empress  Catherine  would  not  allow  the  decree  of 
suppression  to  be  promulgated,  and  a few  Jesuits 
still  held  together.  After  the  French  Revolution, 
Pope  Pius  VII.  approved  their  corporate  existence 
and  eventually,  in  1814,  restored  the  Society  by 
the  bull  SoUicitudo  omnium  ecclesiarum.  Since 
then  the  Order,  though  vuth  many  vicissitudes, 
has  again  established  itself  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, in  N.  and  S.  America,  and  in  many  of  the  old 
mission  fields ; it  has  resumed  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ; and  at  present  it  numbers  in  all  some  17,000 
members. 

Literattoe. — The'literature  relating  to  the  Jesuits  is  vast, 
and  for  a relatively  complete  bibliography  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  some  such  work  as  that  of  Max  Heimbucher, 
Die  Orden  und  Koiigregationen  der  kathol.  Eircke  Paderbom, 
1908,  iii.  1-258,  esp.  1-12,  or  to  the  art.  ‘Society  of  Jesus’  in 
CE  xiv.  81.  The  ten  volumes  of  C.  Sommervogel  and  A.  de 
Backer,  Bihliothique  de  la  Compagnie  de  JtsusS,  Paris, 
1890-1909,  not  only  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books 
and  editions  published  by  the  Jesuits,  but  also,  in  vol.  x.,  an 
elaborate  classification  of  subjects — e.g.,  on  pp.  1010-1020  we 
have  a list  of  apologetic  works  written  by  Jesuits  in  defence  of 
the  Society  in  reply  to  such  assailants  as  Pascal  and  Quinet. 
Bibliographies  compiled  from  a more  or  less  antagonistic  point 
of  view  maybe  found  in  PRE'i  viii.  742ff.,  and  in  G.  Monod 
and  H.  Boehmer,  Lcs  Jisuites,  Paris,  1910,  pp.  295-301. 

The  more  important  MS  sources  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Order  are  all  being  critically  edited  by  the  Jesuits  of  Madrid  in 
the  series  of  Monumenta  Historica  Societatis  Jesu.  These 
include  a very  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius  as 
also  of  documents  emanating  from  nearly  all  the  companions  of 
the  founder,  notably  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Laynez,  Blessed  Peter 
Faber,  St.  Pkancis  Borgia,  etc.  Another  remarkable  collection 
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is  that  of  O.  Braunsberger,  Petri  Canisii  cimtvlre  et  acta, 
Freiburg,  1896  ff.,  of  which  six  voiumcs  have  now  appeared. 

Many  documents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France  have  been  published  by  A.  Carayon,  Documents  in6dits 
concernant  la  Comparjnie  de  J<iSU8,  23  vols.,  Poitiers,  1803-80, 
and  J.  M.  Prat,  liecherches  historiques,  5 vols.,  Lyons,  1875- 
79.  For  Great  llritain,  Henry  Foley  has  edited  Records  of 
the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  7 vols.,  London, 
1875-83,  and  John  Morris,  The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic  ForC’ 
fathers,  3 vols.,  do.  1872-77,  as  also  The  Condition  of  Catholics 
under  James  l.^,  do.  1872,  and  other  works.  Much  original 
material  concerning  Scottish  Jesuits  may  be  found  in  W. 
Forbes  Leith,  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics,  do.  1885,  and 
Memoirs  of  Scottish  Catholics,  2 vols.,  do.  1900.  With  regard 
to  the  foreign  missions,  collections  of  letters  from  Japan,  China, 
North  America,  etc.,  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail, 
but  prominence  may  be  given  to  the  great  American  under- 
taking of  R.  G.  Thwaites,  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied 
Documents,  73  vols.,  Cleveland,  1890-1001,  and  to  the  Lettres 
Mifiantes  et  curieuses,  of  which  the  first  edition,  prepared  by 
C.  Le Gobien  and  others,  appeared  in  34  vols.  at  Paris  in  1702 £E. 

Of  general  histories  of  the  Jesuits  the  best  known  is  that 
of  J.  Crdtineau-Joly,  Uistoire  religicusc,  politique  et  liti&raire 
de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus^,  6 vols.,  Paris,  1851.  It  has  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  and  an  abridgment  has  been 
published  in  English  by  13.  N[eave],  The  Jesuits,  their  Foun- 
dation  and  History,  2 vols.,  London,  1870.  It  is  admitted  by 
all,  however,  that  Cr6tineau-Joly’s  work  is  uncritical  and  ex- 
travagantly eulogistic.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  histories 
written  professedly  from  a hostile  standpoint— c.ry.,  those  of  T. 
Griesiiiger,  The  Jesuits"^,  do.  1885;  G.  B.  Nicolini,  llisL  of 
Jesuits,  do.  1854  ; W.  H.  Rule,  Celebrated  Jesuits,  2 vols.,  do. 
1853,  and  even  that  published  quite  recently  by  J.  McCabe 
(A  Candid  History  of  the  Jesuits,  do.  1013) — are  mere  caricatures 
and  quite  untrustworthy.  More  sober  accounts  are  given  by 
Steitz-Zockler  in  PRE’’^  wWi.  742-784,  and  by  Monod-Boehmer, 
op.  cit. ; but  these  are,  of  course,  only  summaries.  A detailed 
Latin  chronicle,  Historice  Societatis  Jesu,  of  which  the  first 
volume,  by  N.  Orlandini,  was  published  in  1614,  was  carried  on 
by  F.  Sacchino,  J.  Jouvancy,  and  J.  C.  Corclara,  down  to  tlie 
year  1633.  It  occupies  six  folio  volumes,  bat  is  never  likely  to 
be  continued.  In  place  of  this  a history  on  much  more  modern 
and  scientific  lines  was  organij^cd  by  the  late  General  of  the 
Society,  Louis  Martin.  According  to  this  scheme,  each  ‘ Assist- 
ancy  * is  to  publish  its  own  history  in  its  own  language,  and  we 
have  at  present : A.  Astrain,  Hist,  de  la  Comp,  de  Jlisns  en  la 
asistencia  de  Espafla,  Madrid,  1902 ff.— so  far  8 vols.;  H. 
Fouqueray,  Hist,  de  la  Comp,  de  J^sus  cn  France,  Paris,  1900  If. 
— so  far  2 vols. ; B.  Duhr,  uesch.  der  Jesuifen  in  den  Jjdndcm 
deutscher  Zunqe,  Freiburg,  1907  fT. — so  far  2 vols.;  P.  Tacchi- 
Venturi,  Storia  della  Comp,  di  Qesu  in  Italia,  Home,  1910— so 
far  1 vol. ; T.  Hughes,  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
North  America:  Colonial  and  Federal,  London,  1008 IT. — so  far 
3 vols.  The  history  of  tlie  English  AssistanejS  going  hack  to 
the  days  of  R.  Parsons  and  E.  Campion  under  Elizabeth,  is 
being  prepared  by  J.  H.  Pollen,  who  has  already  published 
valuable  contriliiitions  in  The.  Month,  especially  for  1902-03, 
and  in  the  publications  of  the  Catholic  Record  Society. 

With  regard  to  what  maybe  called  the  ‘ Apologetic  * of  the 
Jesuits,  we  may  number  among  the  more  serious  assailants  of 
the  Order:  P.  von  Hoensbroech,  Vierzchn  Jahre  Jes^tit, 
Leipzig,  1910  (Eng.  tr.  by  II.  Zimmern,  London,  1911);  J. 
Huber,  Dcr  Jesuiten-Orden,  Berlin,  1873;  H.  Miiller,  Les 
Origines  de  la  Comp,  de  J6sus,  Paris,  1898;  F.  H.  Reusch, 
Bei'triigezur  Oesch.  des  Jesuitenordens,  Munich,  1894;  J.  J.  I. 
Ddllinger  and  F.  H.  Reusch,  Gesch.  der  Moralstreitigkciien, 
licipzig,  1888-89;  E.  L.  Taunton,  Hist,  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England,  1580-177S,  London,  1901;  Walter  Walsh,  The 
Jesuits  in  Great  Britain,  do.  1903 ; E.  Gothein,  Ignatius  v. 
Loyola  und  die  Gegenreformation,  Halle,  1895.  Of  works 
written  in  answer  wo  may  name  among  the  more  comprehensive  : 
B.  Duhr,  Jesuiten-Fabeln-^,  Freiburg,  1004;  A.  Brou,  Les 
J^suites  de  la  Ugende,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1900;  M.  U.  Maynard, 
Les  Provineialcs  et  leiir  rtfutation,  do.  1861-62;  M.  Keich- 
mann,  Der  Z-wcek  heiligt  die  Mittel,  Freiburg,  1903 ; also  the 
two  books  of  ‘Pilatus’  (Viktor  Naumann),  Quos  ego,  Regens- 
burg, 1904,  and  Der  Jesuitismus,  do.  1905,  largely  dealing  with 
the  attacks  of  von  Hoensbroech.  On  the  matter  of  education 
see  R.  Schwickerath,  Jesuit  Education,  St.  Louis,  1903 ; K. 
A.  Schmid,  Gesch.  dcr  Erzlehung,  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1901. 

The  olficial  documents  of  the  Society — Coustihitions,  Rules, 
Decrees  of  General  Congregations,  Spiritual  Exorcises,  Ratio 
Studiorum,  Bulls,  etc. — will  all  be  found  collected  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  Inst i.h( turn  Socktaf  is  Jesu,  especially  in  the  last 
edition,  Rome,  180911.  More  critical  editions  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tions, Spiritual  Exercises,  Ratio  Studiorum;  etc.,  have  been 
issued  separately  within  the  last  few  years. 

Herbert  Thurston. 


JESUS  CHRIST. 

[W.  Douglas  Mackenzie.] 

I.  The  personal  founders  of  religion.— 
I.  Introductory. — Jesus  Christ  is  to  bo  described 
in  this  .article  as  the  founder  of  Cliristi.anity.  In 
doing  this  it  must  bo  reiuembored  that  Christianity 


is  one  phase  of  the  reiigiou.s  liLstory  of  mankind, 
and  its  founder  is  not  tlie  only  or.e  v.  iio  has  founded 
a religion.  Whatev^er  < Ia.ssitication  of  ilie  religion^ 
of  the  world  we  may  aelopt,  the  Cliii->lian  re-ligion 
nimst  he  descrihed  as  positive,  jier.-oiuil,  and  uni- 
versal. In  the  po3se.‘-don  of  all  throe  eliaraeier- 
istics  it  can  he  compared  only  with  Duddhi.'iu  and 
Islam.  One  historic  person  i.s  recogni.c  d in  each 
of  these  great  religions  as  its  ‘ founder.’  Bj’  Ids 
own  experience,  teaching,  and  deliberate  policy  he 
has  formed  a group  of  primary  disciples  and  has 
estahlLshed  through  his  iiilluence  upon  them  it'^ 
positive  history,  its  j.eciiliar  characl'  ri-tics,  and 
its  claims  to  universal  authority.  Hdlf'ling  has 
said  (FJiilos.  of  IL  L,  En;'.  tr.,  ItriC,  p.  119),  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  dillcronca  s wliii  h occur  in 
tlio  nature  alike  of  relig'ious  fi  iCi  and  of  religdoii^ 
feeling,  that  they  are  condilioimd  ‘ liy  dili'orences 
of  value  and  of  motives  of  evaluatimi,  'oy  diii'crem  es 
of  knowledge  of  reality,  and  by  dii;'  rcn>  es  in  the 
energy  with  which  value  and  reality  are  hronglit 
together  and  compared.’  We  may  put  the  same 
tidng  in  more  familiar  words  liy  saying  that 
three  elements  enter  into  the  nature  ot  every  re- 
ligion. The  iirst  is  the  sense  of  some  human  need, 
or  the  de.sire  for  some  form  of  good,  pliysic.al. 
moral,  or  spiril  nal  ; tlie  second  is  the  conce|ition  of 
some  object,  divine  .and  snperlmman,  wlm  satislie.s 
this  need  ; tlie  third  is  the  atiitude  and  conduct  of 
man,  by  means  of  which  it  is  hclii'ved  that  tlie 
desire  for  gootl  is  met  by  the  God  who  is  conceived 
of  as  its  possessor  and  dispenser.  TheinlUience  of 
the  personal  founder  of  a religion  must  be  measured 
in  relation  to  each  of  those  elements  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  if  we  would  rightly  gras)>  the  ]'l.aee 
which  he  occunies  in  the  history  of  religion  and  the 
jilacc  of  his  religion  among  the  other  religions  of 
the  world. 

2.  Brief  comparison  of  three  founded  religions. — 
Any  description  of  the  nature  of  a founded  religion 
must  involve  a statement  of  the  work  of  its  foniuler 
with  respect  to  these  essential  elements.  But  it 
will  be  convenient  in  view  of  tlie  peculiar  nature 
of  sucli  a religion  to  consider  the  material  in  close 
relation  to  himself. 

(1)  The  human  need  to  be  sati.'tfcd  or  form  of 
good  to  be  bestowed. — This  may  be  viewed  nega- 
tively, in  relation  to  evil,  as  deliverance  from 
suH'ering,  sin,  and  de.ath  ; and  positively,  in  relation 
to  good,  as  tlie  attainment  of  a blessed  and  eternal 
life  in  union  with  God.  Buddhism  is  seriously 
defective  on  both  sides.  It  conceives  of  evil  almost 
wholly  in  terms  of  sullering,  .and  of  deliverance 
as  a process  of  individu.al  moral  and  spiritual  self- 
culture. The  end  is  dosciihed  as  Nirvana,  whicli, 
whether  it  implies  conscious  iiiiniortality  or  not,  is 
at  any  rate  conceived  of  mainly  in  negative  terms. 
Buddlia,  weary  of  Hindu  abstractions  and  subtle- 
ties, was  content  with  agnosticism  in  regard  to  the 
divine.  Islam  is  also  defective  through  .an  im- 
perfect conception  of  siii  and  an  nnspiritiial  view 
of  the  realm  of  bliss,  while  its  view  of  God  as 
absolute,  unconditioned  Will,  though  marking  a 
great  advance  ii|Hm  Buddhism,  prevents  a joyous 
faith  in  Him  as  the  Saviour  and  Ericnd  even  of  His 
own  people.  IMiihaniniad  was  ohvioiislj'  faulty  in 
moral  character  and  iinahlo  to  jivoclaim  a gospel  of 
faith.  Christianity  even  in  the  NT,  Imt  with  great 
v.ariety  of  expression  and  personal  emphasis  in 
dill'eront  phases  of  its  history,  conceives  of  this 
wliolo  matter  with  .singular  richness  and  fullness. 
Whether  wo  call  it  salvation,  or  etoinal  life,  or 
glory,  or  union  with  God  and  the  niyslical  vision, 
this  religion  ])resents  a view  of  sin  and  holinoss,  of 
deliverance  and  perfection,  of  man’s  present  rela- 
tion to  nature  and  the  life  to  come,  which  obviously 
surpasses  the  other  two,  coned iiig,  supplement- 
ing, .and  subliiiiatiiig  them  from  point  to  point.  It 
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is  important  to  notice,  what  must  be  more  fully 
considered  later  in  this  article  in  relation  to 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  that  the  moral 
<and  spiritual  history  of  each  of  the  three  personal 
founders  threw  peculiar  light  upon  the  liehl  of 
need,  so  that  his  followers  discovered  or  interpreted 
their  needs  through  that  history. 

(2)  The  special  function  or  ‘office’  of  the  founder. 
—Here  three  ideas  must  be  recognized  as  essential. 
The  personality  must  ultimately  be  viewed  as 
exemplar,  or  prophet,  or  redeemer,  or  as  a combina- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  these.  Yet,  when  the 
central  idea  of  each  of  these  functions  is  thoroughly 
conceived,  it  will  be  found  to  involve  the  others. 
Buddhism  in  its  first  stages  knew  its  founder 
primar'ily  as  exemplar  of  the  process  of  enlighten- 
ment. His  teaching  function  arose  from  and  was 
based  upon  his  personal  experience  of  salvation. 
But  later  Buddhism  showed  powerful  tendencies  to 
enlarge  his  authority  into  that  of  a prophet  and 
his  experience  into  that  of  a redeemer.  The  founder 
of  Islam  was  conceived  of  primarily  as  a prophet, 
inspired  with  definite  and  direct  messages  from 
God.  As  in  Buddhism  the  prophetic,  so  here  the 
exemplary,  function  of  the  founder  was  obscured. 
And  yet,  of  course,  the  personal  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  Prophet  has  inevitably  moulded  the 
ethics  of  his  rmigion.  The  ‘imitation’  of  Mu- 
hammad is  confined  to  the  ‘copying  of  external 
acts  ’ ( D.  B.  Macdonald,  Aspects  of  Islam,  New 
York,  1911,  p.  103),  but  the  influence  of  his  spirit 
and  personal  life  lias  gone  deeper.  Christianity 
views  Jesus  Christ  as  the  perfect  exemplar  of  the 
character  of  God  the  Father,  as  the  full  revealer  of 
religious  truth,  and  also  as  the  redeemer,  whose 
personal  experience,  interpreted  as  His  ‘ work,’ 
changed  the  moral  relations  of  God  and  men. 

(3)  The  person  of  the  founder. — Though  the 
Buddha  himself,  according  to  the  tradition,  assumed 
an  agnostic  position  as  to  the  Absolute  Being,  and 
was  wholly  concerned  with  a system  of  ethical 
culture  for  the  attainment  of  deliverance,  his 
followers  in  after  generations  came  to  think  of  him 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  So  also 
some  of  the  followers  of  Muhammad  gradually 
worked  out  a doctrine  of  his  person  resembling 
the  Arian  doctrine  of  Christ,  though  this  has  not 
become  a characteristic  element  of  that  faith.  Chris- 
tianity from  the  first  viewed  its  founder  as  a super- 
human being,  as  one  wbo  had  become  incarnate, 
who  as  thus  an  incarnate,  divine  personality  exer- 
cised all  the  functions  of  exemplar,  revealer,  and 
redeemer,  distinctly  and  with  ideal  completeness, 
and  who  met  the  fundamental  needs  of  man  for 
moral  harmony  with  God,  for  victory  over  all  evil, 
and  for  eternal  life. 

3.  The  field  of  practical  decision. — It  is  obvious 
from  this  brief  comparison  that  in  certain  matters 
a modified  parallelism  exists  between  the  three 
great  ‘ founded  ’ religions.  Hence  their  founders 
are  often  compared  with  one  another  or  named 
together  in  current  literature.  And  one  result  of 
this  modern  spirit  is  the  energetic  challenge  as  to 
why  one  should  be  accepted  as  final  in  preference 
to  either  of  the  others;  e.g.,  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
after  comparing  the  ‘ exaltation  ’ of  Gautama  with 
that  of  Jesus,  addresses  Christendom  thus;  ‘In 
each  case  the  belief  is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  ex- 
perience. Why  is  the  one  to  be  repudiated,  while 
the  other  is  allowed  ? ’ (in  Jesus  or  Christ  ? London, 
1909,  p.  247).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of 
these  great  personalities  has  proved  to  be  a most 
powerful  dynamic  in  the  history  of  man ; each 
has  contributed  rich  material  to  man’s  religious 
experience  ; each  has  exercised  profound  influence 
upon  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  civilization  of 
great  masses  of  humanity ; each  personality  has 
become  more  or  less  directly  bound  up  with  that 


interpretation  of  God  and  the  world  which  on  the 
whole  is  the  distinguishing  property  of  the  religion 
and  the  form  of  civilization  associated  with  hisnanie. 
ft  is  not  the  aim  of  this  article  to  c.-irry  out  the  com- 
parison any  further.  That  comi)arison  is  being 
carried  out  in  one  way  by  this  Encyclopaidia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  and  indeed  by  every  scientific 
contribution  to  the  history  and  science  of  religion. 
For  every  serious  and  extensive  study  of  any  re- 
ligion raises  the  question  whether  a really  universal 
and  final  religion  is  necessary  or  possible,  and,  if 
so,  what  that  final  religion  may  be.  But  the  com- 
parison is  being  carried  out  in  another  and  still 
more  potent  way,  to  which  indeed  each  scientific 
piece  of  work  is  subordinate,  on  every  mission  field 
where  the  heralds  of  the  personal  founders  confront 
one  another.  There  each  system  faces  what  is  aft  it 
all  the  final  test  of  the  final  religion,  namely,  its 
adequacy  to  meet  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human 
soul. 

II.  The  coysciousNEss  of  Jesus  Christ.— 
i.  The  rise  of  the  problem. — The  investigation 
of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  19th  cent,  and  the  whole 
trend  of  modern  thought  have  combined  to  set  in 
a new  light  the  problem  of  His  Person.  One  of  the 
most  vital  elements  in  that  problem  is  stated  in 
the  phrase  ‘the  consciousness  of  Jesus.’  As  soon 
as  the  epoch-making  Leben  Jesu  of  Strauss  began 
to  be  considered,  this  subject  came  to  view.  The 
change  appeared  at  once  on  the  orthodox  side  in 
Neander’s  Leben  Jesu  (S.a.mhnr^,  1837).  Itwasalso 
signalized  in  the  successive  editions  of  Ullmann’s 
Die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesu  (Eng.  tr..  The  Sinlessncss  of 
Jesus).  Strauss’s  method  of  attack  compelled  men 
to  think  more  seriously  even  than  he  did  himself  of 
that  which  lay  behind  all  the  separate  utterances 
of  Jesus,  namely  that  consciousness  of  Himself 
from  which  His  whole  attitude,  action,  purpose, 
and  speech  arose.  Hence  in  that  work  of  Neander 
we  have  the  first  earnest  dealing  with  His  con- 
sciousness and  its  historical  development.  Parallel 
with  the  development  of  the  sense  of  history  and 
contributing  to  the  same  result  was  the  movement 
of  thought  which  sprang  mainly  from  Schleier- 
macher.  His  very  definition  of  religion  as  ‘ the 
feeling  of  dependence  ’ and  Ids  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  religious  consciousness  compelled  men  to 
apply  to  the  founder  of  Christianity  the- same  tests 
of  reality  which  they  were  learning  to  apply  to  the 
whole  range  of  religious  inquiry.  From  the  days 
of  Strauss  and  Neander  the  volume  of  inquiry 
grew  steadily.  The  historians  like  Schenkel  and 
Keim,  Hase  and  Weiss,  and  a dogmatician  like 
Gess  {Christi  Person  und  Werk,  vol.  i.)  found  this 
to  be  the  central  question — What  was  the  form 
and  content  and  history  of  the  self-consciousness  of 
J esus  ? In  English  the  first  use  of  the  phrase  is  to 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  John  Young’s  The  Christ  of 
History  (1857),  in  which  we  have  a discussion  of 
‘ His  OMTi  Idea  of  His  Public  Life  ’ (bk.  ii.  pt.  i. ) and 
‘The  Forms  of  His  Consciousness’  (bk.  id.  pt.  ii.). 
In  H.  P.  Liddon’s  Bampton  Lectures,  The  Divinity 
of  our  Lord,  we  find  the  Fourth  Lecture  entitled 
‘ Our  Lord’s  Divinity  as  witnessed  by  His  Con- 
sciousness.’ But  it  was  only  gnadually  that  the 
subject  won  a large  place  in  tlie  theology  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  that  mainly  through 
the  writings  of  three  men,  A.  B.  Bruce  {The  Train- 
ing of  the  Twelve,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ  [Lect. 
vi.].  The  Kingdom  of  God),  A.  M.  Fairbairn 
(Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  The  Place  of  Christ 
in  Modern  Theology),  and  C.  Gore  (Essay  in  Lux 
Mundi,  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  Dissertations).  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  for  a brief  period  strong  objections  were  felt 
to  the  investigation  of  the  consciousness  of  our 
Lord.  For  exan^le,  W.  Sanday  in  his  article  on 
‘Jesus  Christ’  (Hastings’  DB  ii.  603)  said  : ‘On 
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the  Christian  hypothesis,  frankly  held,  any  such 
grasp  [i.e.  ‘ of  the  consciousness  to  be  investigated  ’] 
would  seem  to  be  excluded,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  could  hardly  be  made  without  irreverence.’ 
The  difference  between  that  position  and  the  bold 
speculations  on  this  very  topic  by  the  same  author 
in  his  Christologies  Ancient  and  Modern  marks  the 
increasing  range,  confidence,  and  reverent  courage 
with  which  this  absolutely  unique  historical  prob- 
lem has  been  explored  by  English  and  American 
theologians  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 

ii.  The  nature  of  the  problem. — There  is 
still  much  uncertainty  among  those  who  discuss 
this  subject  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  question 
before  them.  And  the  uncertainty  leads  to  as- 
sumptions which  limit  the  inquiry  or  determine  its 
dogmatic  conclusions  in  advance. 

(1)  The  Christian  hypothesis. — If  Jesus  is  con- 
ceived of  primarily  and  definitely  as  a prophet  or 
as  an  abnormal  religious  enthusiast,  or  even  as  the 
sanest  and  deepest  religious  spirit  in  human  his- 
tory, the  question  of  His  consciousness  will  be 
classed  wholly  with  the  study  of  religious  geniuses, 
or,  at  most,  of  inspired  messengers  of  God.  And 
then  the  phenomena  of  OT  prophecy,  of  religious 
devotion  and  insight  among  religious  leaders  of 
various  races  and  ages,  will  be  relevant  to  the 
interpretation  of  His  case.  Through  what  stages 
and  with  what  inheritance  the  normal  human  mind 
and  will  did  attain  such  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
eminence as  His  will  be  the  main  matter  of  investi- 
gation. But  on  the  Christian  hypothesis  we  are 
here  concerned  with  something  more,  something 
quite  unique  and  raised  beyond  the  level  even  of 
the  highest  religious  experience  known  to  history. 
The  NT  and  the  vast  mass  of  Christian  believers, 
as  well  as  the  main  course  of  theology,  present  us 
with  a new  idea,  namely  that  of  a superhuman 
conscious  will  which  has  entered  for  definite  moral 
ends  into  the  conditions  of  human  experience.  It 
asserts  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  a unique  type 
of  personality.  It  is  at  once  human  because  it  is 
conscious  will,  and  yet  more  than  human  because 
it  has  invaded  the  course  of  human  life  from  a 
range  of  conscious  being  and  life  above  tlie  human. 
The  neglect  to  take  this  matter  seriously  has  led 
to  such  amazing  confusions  of  thought  and  fact  as 
infest,  for  example,  so  brilliant  a work  as  that  of 
Wernle  (Die  Anfdngo  unserer  Beliaion).  That 
author  repeatedly  insists  that  in  tne  Messianic 
consciousness  of  Jesus  we  have  something  super- 
human, and  this  he  calls  ‘ the  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  Christianity.’  And  he  then  insists  that  tliis 
superhuman,  more  than  prophetic,  consciousness 
was  capable  of  the  most  astounding  blunders  ; e.g., 
he  asserts  boldly  that  the  choice  by  Jesus  of  the  three 
titles,  Messiah,  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man,  ‘ from 
the  first  turned  out  to  be  the  misfortune  of  the  new 
religion’  (p.  38  [2nd  ed.]).  A misfortune  thus 
central  to  the  history  of  the  religion  which  He 
founded  ought  to  be  scarcely  conceivable  if  we  take 
the  idea  of  the  superhuman  consciousness  of  Jesus 
seriously  and  thoroughly.  Even  Ritsehl  insists 
that  ‘ beyond  all  doubt  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  relation  to  God,  and 
said  so  to  His  disciples’  (Justification  and  Recon- 
ciliation, Eng.  tr.,  p.  386). 

(2)  The  ^vord' consciousness’. — It  is  in  the  interests 
of  sound  thinking  about  this  ‘ unique  historic  con- 
sciousness’ to  recall  the  fact  that  modern  science 
and  philosophy  have  combined  to  clear  and  also 
vastly  to  extend  the  use  of  that  word  ‘consciousness.’ 
We  recognize  now  every  where  that  there  are  various 
grades  of  consciousness.  It  exists  in  many  kinds, 
between  all  of  which  there  are  definite  unities  as 
well  as  diversities.  Thus  so  calm  and  careful  a 
thiTiker  as  C.  A.  Strong  ( Why  the  Blind  has  a Body, 
New  York,  1908)  says  that  ‘ the  origin  of  conscious- 


ness can  be  explained,  if  at  all,  only  out  of  anteced- 
ent realities  of  the  same  order  ’ (p.  268;,  and,  again, 
‘consciousness  has  arisen  out  of  sinqiler  menr  I 
facts.’  No  one  except  a materiaiL't  believes  tha; 
this  world  contains  all  the  forms  of  consch  u 
beings  that  exist.  There  may  be  many  kinds  auu 
grades  of  consciousness  above,  as  there  are,  in  oui 
own  world,  many  helow  the  human.  Nor  would  is 
be  quite  ‘modern’  to  hold  dogmatically  that  the 
human  consciousness  is  shut  off'  from  contact  with 
all  forms  of  consciousness  except  those  that  are 
alive  at  any  one  time  upon  this  earth.  Now  the 
Christian  hypothesis  has  hitherto  been  this,  that 
in  Jesus  Clirist  a superhuman  conscious  will  ha.s 
taken  its  place  in  history,  manifesting  ihroughoui 
all  its  ranges  of  expression  at  once  it  - alliance  with 
and  its  difference  from  the  ordinary  tj’pe  of  human 
consciousness.  Upon  that  difference  in  unity  the 
whole  peculiar  religious  value  of  the  hisi-uy  cf 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  made  to  rest  from  the  Ap-'- 
tolic  days  down  to  the  world-wide  promnlgaiion  uf 
the  Christian  message  in  our  own  day. 

(%)  Elements  involved  in  the  investigation. — The 
investigation  of  the  consciousne.'s  of  the  historic 
Christ  must  contain  difficulties  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  subject.  As  to  its  modes  of  action,  its 
development,  its  content,  its  relation  to  the  divine 
purpose  with  humanity,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
meaning  of  human  life  and  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
such  a consciousness  must  present  unique  fenturi  > 
to  the  student  of  history  and  religion.  Thc.-c 
peculiarities  must  have  affected  the  course  of  His 
relations  with  the  men  about  Him,  their  e.-tim.ale 
of  Him,  their  appreciation  and  tlieir  mein.uy  of 
His  words  and  deeds.  If  the  natural  and  inevitable 
confusion  of  mind  is  rellected  in  their  records,  if 
these  records  show  that  their  estimate  of  Him 
varied  and  grew,  and  that  their  very  memory  of 
His  earlier  words  and  deeds  became  colourcil  by 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  later  days — all  this  will 
.add  to  the  perplexity  even  of  that  historian  who 
believes  most  profoundlj^  that  in  Jesus  Christ  .a 
more  than  human  self  manifested  its  conscious  will, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  seeks  accuracy  of 
historical  statement,  and  clearness  in  the  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  experience.  And  here  we  are 
facing  the  supreme  problem.  If  Christ  was  divine 
.and  His  history  on  earth  was  and  is  essential  to 
the  perfecting  of  mankind,  then  His  consciousness 
in  its  self-manifestations  was  and  is  one  of  the 
basal  facts  of  human  existence.  And  consciousness 
has  this  wonderful  property,  that  in  it  knowledge 
and  being  are  made  one.  My  existence  is  not 
dependent  on  my  thought,  nor  my  thought  on  my 
existence.  The  self-conscious  thing  exists  only  in 
being  conscious  .and  is  conscious  only  in  existing. 
Hence  we  do  not  merely  argue  from  the  words 
and  acts  of  a human  consciousness  to  a human 
being  behind  or  .above  them.  In  those  words 
and  acts  the  self  is  revealed.  The  conscious  will 
is  the  ultimate  fact,  the  real  and  inmost  nature 
of  it. 

iii.  Factors  in  the  solution  of  the  rror- 
LEM.— A.  The  religion  of  Jesus. — Any  study 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  must  begin  with  the 
qualities  of  His  own  religious  life.  And  there  we 
must  take  note  both  (1)  of  what  He  inherited  and 
retained  in  mature  life  from  His  Jewish  ancestry 
and  from  the  religious  life  of  His  environment,  and 
(2)  of  what  there  was  of  difference  between  His 
personal  outlook  and  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  He  livoil. 

i.  The  mixed  atmosphere  of  His  day. — It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  (hat  among  the  Jews  of  His  d.ay 
religion  was  everything.  The  circles  that  wefe 
influenced  by  their  conquerors  during  the  Greek 
and  Roman  occupations,  and  strove  to  ape  Homan 
fashions  or  pursue  Greek  culture,  were  disowned  by 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  relation  of  Israel 
to  God  and  the  purpose  of  God  with  Israel  remained 
as  the  supreme  subjects  of  thought  and  discussion. 
In  the  synagogue  Jesus  heard  the  Law  read  and 
expounded  from  tender  years.  To  the  Temple  He 
was  taken  in  due  course  for  the  performance  of 
His  inherited  duties  there.  His  o^vn  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  must  have  been  deep,  since  His  teaching 
is  saturated  by  quotations  and  illuminated  by  fresh 
interpretations  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  OT,  and 
especially  of  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  Im- 
portant references  to  the  Pentateuch  occur,  which 
He  used  and  cited  without  question  as  to  authorship 
or  historicity.  For  Him  the  OT  remained  as  the 
true  revelation  of  God  Himself.  God  is  the  creator 
and  sustainer  of  nature  and  of  man,  the  ruler  of 
history.  God  is  the  Father  of  the  people  (Mk  7^, 
Mt  and  they  are  ‘ sons  of  the  kingdom  ’ (Mt 
8’^).  He  has  promulgated  His  law  of  righteousness 
through  Moses  (Mk  7®'^®),  and  liasannounced  through 
the  propliets  the  day  of  the  Messiah  when  His  King- 
dom shall  be  established  in  the  earth  (Mt  5”,  Lk 
410-22J  These  things  He  had  been  taught,  and  He 
lield  them  true.  And  He  takes  for  granted  that  His 
liearers  know  and  believe  them.  But,  as  Balden- 
sperger  has  pointed  out  (Das  Selbsthewusstsein 
Jesu^,  p.  72  ff.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  54  tf.),  there  was  felt  at 
that  time  a deep  pathetic  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
Temple  woi'ship,  and  at  the  same  time  a strained 
and  passionate  concentration  upon  the  application 
of  the  law  to  the  details  of  daily  conduct.  God  in 
His  transcendent  holiness  seemed  to  have  vanished 
from  the  sin-stained  land.  The  voice  of  prophecy 
had  long  ceased,  the  Temple  had  been  repeatedly 
defiled  by  Gentile  conquerors,  the  holy  city  was 
under  foreign  rule.  The  sense  of  fellowship  with 
J ah  well  was  broken.  Y et  His  Law  and  promise  were 
there  in  written  form.  In  three  directions  relief 
was  sought : first,  by  filling  up  the  interspace  be- 
tween God  and  man  with  heavenly  hierarchies  ; 
second,  by  the  formation  of  quietist  circles  like 
the  Essenes,  who  sought,  away  from  the  clash  of 
the  world’s  warfare,  the  lost  secret  of  the  ancient 
fellowship  with  Jahweh  ; and  third,  by  the  cherish- 
ing of  apocalyptic  dreams,  in  which  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  was  seen  as  the  sheer  and  sudden  act  of  God 
breaking  in  upon  the  course  of  history.  Not  with 
earthly  armies  but  by  supernatural  agencies  did 
many  now  look  for  the  appearing  of  that  hour  when 
the  ancient  promises  would  be  fulfilled,  and  Israel 
once  more  vindicated,  justified,  as  the  chosen  and 
supreme  people  of  God.  In  such  a mixed  atmo- 
sphere at  once  of  stubborn  faith  and  of  spiritual 
bitterness,  of  national  humiliation  and  legalistic 
pride,  of  religious  fervour  and  moral  blindness,  of 
political  defeat  and  apocalyjjtic  hope,  Jesus  grew 
up.  In  some  measm'e  all  these  elements  can  be 
found  in  the  men  of  His  day,  and  in  Him.  But  in 
Him  appear  new  and  distinctive  characteristics. 

2.  Elements  in  the  religious  consciousness  of 
Jesus. — Through  what  processes  of  experience  and 
thought  His  youth  and  early  manhood  passed,  we 
do  not  know.  When  He  stands  before  us  in  the 
Gospels,  He  has  already  attained  maturity.  His 
self-consciousness  is  fully  developed.  All  attempts 
to  prove  that  after  His  baptism  He  obviously 
changed  His  mind,  or  received  entirely  new  revela- 
tions of  His  office  in  the  world,  have  as  yet  failed 
to  mn  general  consent.  The  utmost  that  has  been 
done  is  to  mark  out  more  clearly  the  manner  in 
which  His  central  self-consciousness  adapted  itself 
to  the  conditions  which  were  unfolded  in  the  lives 
of  those  with  whom  He  came  in  contact.  His  will 
was  indeed  conditioned  by  the  wills  of  others  in  its 
progressive  operation,  and  His  method  of  dealing 
with  them  developed  itself  appropriately  from  stage 
to  stage.  Various  fresh  phases  of  His  task  no  doubt 
did  appear  as  these  stages  were  passed  through.  But 


from  first  to  last  His  own  religious  consciousness 
remained  consistent  and  unchanged,  and  it  implied 
from  the  beginning  the  fundamental  elements  of 
His  work.  Of  His  religious  consciousness  we  shall 
here  name  four  principal  elements. 

(а)  Secret  of  divine  fellowship.  — He  found  the 
secret  of  fellowship  with  God  in  the  condition  of 
the  heart.  At  one  stroke  He  lays  aside  the  burdens 
of  the  external  law  and  their  elaboration  by  tr.adi- 
tion.  Even  the  doctrine  of  righteousness,  as  an  act 
and  gift  of  grace  at  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom,  is 
deeply  modified.  Righteousness  before  God,  the 
‘ blessedness’  of  the  divine  fellowship,  rests  on  wliat 
a man  is  ‘inwardly,’  at  the  inmost  sources  of 
thought  and  volition.  ‘ Out  of  the  heart  proceed  ’ 
all  evil  things  (Mk  7®“’'-)-  In  Ids  ‘heart’  a man 
may  commit  the  vilest  sin,  and  there,  before  God, 
it  is  a completed  deed  (Mt  5®*).  It  is  the  pure  in 
‘ heart’  that  shall  receive  the  vision  of  God  at  that 
day.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  outer  life  ha.s  no 
significance.  No  one  can  insist  more  relentlessly 
upon  full  and  literal  obedience  to  the  known  will 
of  God  (Mt  12®*  and  1|,  Mt  7‘®'*’,  Lk6*“^-);  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  sacrifice  which  jnirity  of  heart 
demands  ^Mk  ; the  slightest  deeds  that  come 
from  the  intent  of  faith  and  love  have  infinite 
meaning  for  God  (Mt  10'“  25**®-) ; and  the  woes  im- 
plied in  the  parables  of  judgment  against  unfaith- 
ful lives  are  unmitigated.  For  Jesus,  the  supreme 
law  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  (Lk  ID*®"*’).  But, 
as  love  to  man  Is  conditioned  by  the  circumstances 
of  men,  so  love  to  God  is  conditioned  by  its  object. 
It  manifests  itself  in  faith,  which  should  know  no 
bounds,  in  obedience  at  all  costs,  and  in  prayer, 
which  should  be  frank,  confident,  energetic,  per- 
sistent, and  unostentatious.  These  and  other  im- 
portant features  are  not  new  when  taken  singly. 
Parallels  can  be  found  in  many  quarters.  But  in 
the  teaching  of  .Jesus  they  acquire  unique  signifi- 
cance from  three  facts : first,  from  their  being 
unified  in  the  thought  of  one  mind,  as  they  are  no- 
where else;  second,  from  the  exclusion  of  anyalloyof 
formalism,  worldliness,  superstition,  or  mere  cere- 
monialism ; third,  from  the  fact  that  they  evidently 
express,  and  find  their  unity  and  power  in.  His  own 
religious  experience  and  moral  character.  He  is 
not  dealing  with  the  results  of  abstract  speculation 
or  with  the  scattered  ‘insights’  of  a moral  genius. 
He  is  describing  what  life  is  to  Him,  as  He  con- 
fronts man  and  walks  with  God.  The  Beatitudes, 
even  though  interpreted  eschatologically,  describe 
His  oum  working  ideal.  His  own  confidence  in  the 
result.  His  owm  actual  blessedness.  Men  feel  as 
they  read,  they  must  have  felt  as  they  heard,  these 
utterances  that  what  He  commanded  and  promised 
He  Himself  realized  in  His  own  soul. 

(б)  Conception  of  God. — This  applies  in  the  fullest 

manner  to  that  which  is  the  centre  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  its  conception  of  God.  And  here 
it  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  change  which 
Jesus  wrought  in  human  history.  He  assumed  that 
God  is  holy  and  supreme.  All  man’s  awe  of  God, 
his  sense  of  the  majesty,  wisdom,  and  purity  of 
Jahweh  of  Israel  is  for  Him  indisputably  justilied. 
But  Jesus  with  one  word  transmuted  the  whole. 
He  taught  men  to  think  of  God  as  the  Father.  Not 
one  attribute  of  reverence  was  cancelled,  but  a new 
meaning  was,  as  it  were,  shot  through  the  whole 
true  picture  of  God,  and  every  attribute  stood  in  a 
new  relation  to  the  others  and  all  stood  in  a new 
light  for  man.  It  is  true  that,  founding  on  Ex  4^, 
Dt  32*-  Hos  11^  etc.,  the  Jews  spoke  of  God  as 

the  Father  of  Israel,  and  references  to  Him  as  Father 
of  the  individual  Israelite  are  not  unknown  (see  G. 
Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  150 ff.); 
yet  Jesus  did  make  the  name  central  and  supreme  in 
an  entirely  new  way,  while  avoiding,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  other  Jewish  titles  for  God.  He  nowhere 
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speaks  of  God  as  the  Father  of  mankind  ; ratlier  do 
men  need  to  become  His  sons  (Mt  5'*^,  Lk  ; cf.  Mt. 
5“).  Tlie  pronouns  which  He  uses  are  ‘ my  Fatlier,’ 
‘ your  Father,’  ‘ thy  Father,’  and  once  ‘ our  Fatlier  ’ 
(in  the  Lord’s  Prayer),  and  occasionally  He  speaks 
of  ‘the  Father.’  His  use  of  the  word  and  the 
promises  bound  up  with  it  always  presuppose  faith 
and  obedience  in  those  addressed.  But,  for  them, 
‘the  Father’  who  is  ‘in  heaven’  is  tlie  God  of 
nature  (Mt  5“  6^®-  10^“),  who  cares  for  them  with 

individual  solicitude  (Mt  6®-  “),  who  demands 
righteousness  (Mt  6‘-  hears  prayer  (Mt  6“), 
forgives  sin  (Mt  6'^),  and  at  last  receives  them  to 
glory  (Mt  13^®).  There  is  then  no  le.ssening  of  awe 
or  reverence  before  God  in  the  use  of  this  name. 
Rather  it  corresponds  to  that  demand  for  ‘ inward- 
ness’in  the  religious  life  of  men.  It  is  a search- 
ing, penetrating  demand  which  He  makes,  that 
men  shall  treat  God  as  their  Father.  Its  correlative 
as  He  speaks  of  men  is  pounXela — the  Kingshiji  of 
God.  The  very  power  as  well  as  love,  the 
righteousness  as  well  as  mercy,  of  the  Father  com- 
bine to  set  up  a moral  standard  the  most  searching 
and  the  most  severe  of  which  the  world  has  heard. 

‘ Your  righteousness  shall  exceed’ — the  most  exact- 
ing system  of  law  known  to  history. 

This  teaching  also  came  out  of  the  inner  consci- 
ousness of  Jesus.  As  we  shall  see  later.  He  knew 
Himself  as  Son  of  God  in  a unique  Sonship.  But 
its  uniqueness  neither  removed  it  from  analogy 
with  that  of  believing  men  nor  made  the  moral 
demand  on  Jesus  less,  but  inlinitely  more,  penetrat- 
ing. His  own  Sonship  raised  questions  of  self- 
adaptation,  of  self-denial,  demanded  wisdom  and 
grace,  sympathetic  insight  and  brooding  patience, 
whose  range  and  quality  we  can  but  faintly  discern 
as  we  see  Him  training  the  twelve,  dealing  with  His 
foes,  moving  to  the  Cross.  It  was  out  of  the  disci- 
pline as  well  as  the  joy,  the  surrender  as  well  as  the 
confidence,  in  His  experience  of  God  that  Ilis  use 
of  the  word  Father  arose,  which  changed  the  face 
of  God  for  the  hearts  of  men. 

(c)  The  sinless  conscience. — We  come  to  a point 
at  which  the  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus  sur- 
passes that  of  mankind  always  and  everywhere  in  an 
incomparable  manner.  Whereas  the  whole  religious 
history  of  the  races  assumes  and  proceeds  from  the 
sense  of  moral  failure,  that  of  Jesus  was  character- 
ized by  the  continuous  sense  of  moral  harmony  with 
the  will  of  the  Father.  Put  in  the  negative  form, 
this  means  ‘ the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.’ 

(a)  The  witness  of  His  disciples  ought  not  to  be 
undervalued.  Their  evidence  for  the  fact  does  not 
rest  upon  their  inability  to  find  and  record  definite 
moral  or  religious  failures  in  His  character.  Their 
belief  in  the  unheard  of  fact  could  arise  only  from 
two  sources,  viz.  the  impression  made  by  His 
whole  personal  bearing,  and  the  definite  tasks 
ivhich  he  undertook  and  accomplished.  Hence  we 
find  that  his  sinlessness  is  not  a deduction  from, 
but  a fundamental  presupposition  of,  the  essential 
Ghristian  doctrines.  It  is  as  such  referred  to  ex- 
plicitly in  a few  passages  (e.q.,  2 Co  6-*,  Ilo  1'"*,  He 
41572(5-28^  1 P 2®^,  1 Jn  2^  3“).  But  they  are  not 
needed.  The  whole  apostolic  conception  of  .fesus 
as  Risen  Saviour  and  Lord  was  utterl3'  inconsistent 
with  any  thought  of  His  own  guilt  and  need  of 
])ardon  or  redemption.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  more 
definite  on  this,  as  on  other  elements  of  His  con- 
sciousness. But  even  the  words  ‘ I have  gloriJicd 
thee,’  ‘I  have  manifested  thy  name’  (Jn  I?'*’  ®),  do 
not  surpass  in  their  inner  meaning  the  saying  of  Mt 
1126ff.  (even  when  abbreviated  by  Harnack  in  his 
search  for  the  original  form  of  Q [The  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  London,  1908,  Excursus  1]),  nor  the 
self-defence  of  Lk  15,  where  He  openly  represents 
Himself  as  acting  for  and  revealing  God  in  that  very 
conduct  which  severe  and  superficial  moralists  con- 


demned. That  chapter  practically  says,  ‘ He  tliat 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.’ 

(/3)  It  has  been  the  custom  to  discover  the 
quality  of  His  moral  consciousness  from  t'n-  v ay 
in  which  Jesus  dealt  with  sin.  He  not  only  ex- 
jiosed  and  rebuked  it  with  prophetic  energj-,  but 
He  even  went  the  length  of  pronouncing  tin-  for- 
giveness of  sin  upon  individuals  (Mk  2’-’'’,  Lk 
740-50),  jjj  manner  .so  authoritative  that 

He  was  accused  of  blasphemy.  Furthermore,  He 
demands  of  all  who  would  enter  the  King4,.)ni  of 
God  that  they  should  pass  through  a great  moral 
renewal  (Mk  1’‘‘- Mt  18'"-,  Jn  3®).  But,  on  the 
other  hand.  He  deqiarts  from  the  method  of  all 
other  moral  leaders  in  that  He  nowhere  inanifi  t- 
the  consciousness  that  He  Himself  had  j-ri  -ed  or 
needed  to  p.ass  through  such  a change  of  mind  and 
heart  and  faith.  He  seems  never  to  have  rej'eni.-d 
ox  become  as  a little  child  or  ((leaded  for  p.ar  lon. 
As  Harnack  in  a powerful  pas-eige  ha.s  ai-'crti’d: 
‘There  lie  behind  the  period  of  the  public  mini.-try 
of  Jesus  no  powerful  crises  and  tumuli  ',  no  break 
with  his  past.’  He  carried  no  ‘ scars  of  a frightful 
struggle’  (Das  Wesen  des  Christ  cut  urns,  p.  21). 
These  facts,  if  we  are  to  estimate  their  meaning 
aright,  must  be  kept  in  close  relation  with  what 
was  said  above  about  His  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
sin  and  the  searching  quality  of  His  dneliine  >>f 
God  as  Father.  His  penetrating  and  sensitivt'  view 
of  inward  sin  must  have  made  an_y  con  .-iou'  llaw 
in  His  own  moral  character  an  intolerable  agoii^'. 
But  His  recorded  agonies  have  a verj-  dillcrcat 
source. 

(7)  But  arguments  like  these  are  subordinate  to 
those  central  facts  which  recent  discu''ions  of  the 
eschatological  element  in  His  teaching  have 
emphasized  with  fresh  power.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  now  that  Jesus,  in  calling  Himself  the  Son 
of  Man  or  the  Man  (see  below),  asserted  that  He 
was  a superhuman  being,  and  tliat  as  such  He  had 
appeared  to  act  as  King  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as 
the  Sufi'ering  Servant  (cf.  Is  53)  working  redenqi- 
tion,  and  that  He  would  Himself  appear  as  Judge 
of  the  human  race.  These  self-assertions  were 
the  result  either  of  moral  blindness  or  of  a sinless 
consciousness.  The^"^  were  evidences  cither  of  a 
self-seeking  spirit  which  His  whole  teaching  ruth- 
lessly rebukes  or  of  a self-manifestation  which  was 
compatible  only  with  frankness,  humility,  and 
utter  purity  of  soul.  It  seems  impossible  to 
picture  any  combination  of  ideas  umler  which  He 
should  bo  admitted  to  have  undertaken  the  (asks 
of  a personal  Revealer  of  the  Father,  of  a sacrilicial 
Redeemer  of  men,  of  the  real  Head  (Prinzip)  of 
the  new  moral  order,  and  yet  to  have  carried  in 
His  bosom  the  sense  of  personal  guilt.  The  sense 
of  a personally  needed  redemption  and  (he  claim 
to  be  an  atoning  Redeemer  or  the  supreme  Judge  of 
mankind  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  nurtured 
sincerelJ^  intelligently,  and  }>iously  in  (he  same 
heart.  The  kind  of  vocation  on  which  Jesus 
entered  at  His  baptism  presupposes  the  conscious- 
ness that  Ho  had  ‘ fullilled  all  righteousness,’  even 
including  that  rite  prescribed  bj-  fresh  prophelic 
authority  (Mt  3'“),  and  that  the  God  whom  He 
rein'esented  in  His  minisliywas  mirrored  alwaj-s 
in  the  placid,  teeming  deptlis  of  His  own  soul. 

(S)  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect 
moral  harmony  of  Jesus  with  the  most  searching 
will  of  the  Father  have  been  founded  on  certain 
incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  : 

(ff)  on  His  relations  with  luiinan  heinu’s,  allej^cd  disobedience 
in^  boyhood  (Lk  alle^'ed  unkindness  to  a woman  (Mk 

alleji'ed  impationco  with  disciples  (Mk  alleii'ed  dis- 
loyalty to  ilis  inothor(Mk  ; cf.  -In  alleged  lawlessness 
as  to  the  destruction  of  swine  (iMk  alleiicd  passionateness 

in  the  Temple  (Mk  towards  scribes  ami  rharisoes,  etc. 

(Mt  23);  (b)  on  Ilis  relations  with  Clod,  alleg'cd  sense  of  dis- 
harmony in  Octhsomano  (Mk  Lb’--'*-),  on  the  Cross  (Mk  15''*), 
and  in  Ilia  famous  treatincnt  of  the  tille  ‘ good ' (Mk  lOHi*.), 
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In  all  these  citations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  guilt  is  not  proved.  Without  suggesting  that 
there  are  two  standards  of  righteousness,  it  must 
he  insisted  on  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
duty,  and  that  tlie  same  act  can  he  in  one  man 
tainted  and  in  another  man  absolutely  pure.  In 
all  such  cases,  especially  when  dealing  with  a 
spirit  at  once  sincere  and  gifted  with  penetrating 
moral  insight,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  conscience 
of  the  man  himself  and  to  the  actual  circle  of  his 
relations  and  responsibilities.  ‘ The  real  and  final 
answer  is  that  He  stood  self-vindicated ; that  the 
memory  of  these  incidents  brought  Him  no  tremor 
of  regret  in  later  hours’  (D.  W.  Forrest,  The  Christ  of 
History  and  of  Experience’’,  Edinb.,  1914,  pp.  31  f., 
37).  As  to  the  passage  concerning  the  ‘good’  man, 
which  has  been  used  to  the  utmost  by  deniers  of  the 
sinlessness  of  Jesus,  it  is  well  to  note  the  varied 
cautious  forms  of  statement.  Strauss  (New  Life  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  283  ; cf.  273)  says  that  He  ‘dis- 
claimed the  predicate  of  good  ’ ; Martineau  (Seat 
of  Aiithority^,  London,  1891,  p.  651)  that  ‘his  self- 
judgment  felt  hurt  by  the  epithet’;  Wernle  (Die 
Anfdnge,  etc.,  p.  113),  more  bluntly,  that  ‘he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  called  good.’  The  following 
points  apj)ear  to  be  decisive  : 

(a)  It  is  not  well  to  suggest,  as  some  have  done  on  the  con- 
servative side,  either  that  Jesus  really  claims  here  to  be  God  or 
that  ‘ what  Jesus  disclaims,  rather,  is  God’s  perfect  goodness  ’ 
(n.  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  37),  as  if  the 
young  ruler  had  attributed  that  to  Him ; (6)  this  inquirer, 
while  making  a most  earnest  and  moving  appeal,  had  used  the 
words  ‘good  master’  in  a merely  conventional  manner.  And 
Jesus  makes  that  the  occasion  for  giving  him  a deeper  appre- 
hension of  what  ‘ goodness  ’ — which  is  essential  to  eternal  life — 
really  is;  (c)  Jesus  elsewhere  uses  the  word  ‘good’  exactly  in 
the  conventional  manner  which  He  seems  here  to  condemn  in 
the  utterance  of  the  young  ruler  (Mt  615  1235  [Lk  ; cf. 
Mt  2015  2521) ; (d)  Jesus  goes  on  to  teach  the  young  man 
that  self-satisfied  legalism  is  not  enough  ; it  is  sacrifice, 
humility,  and  complete  self-devotion  which  alone  qualify  for 
eternal  life  ; (e)  His  disclaimer  of  ‘ good  ’ is  not  direct,  but 
deduced  from  His  assertion  that  Goil  alone  is  ‘good,’  which 
really  implies  that  goodness  is  from  Him  alone ; (/)  the  saying 
reveals,  not  His  sense  of  sin,  but  the  measure  of  His  personal 
sense  of  direct  and  complete  dependence  upon  God  for  chai-acter. 
And  that  is  goodness,  as  He  conceives  of  it.  If  His  dependence, 
His  faith,  is  completely  realized.  His  goodness  must  be  without 
flaw.  That  He  does  not  disclaim. 

(e)  We  are  left  to  speculatiou  wlien  considering 
bow  this  unstained  moral  consciousness  conditioned 
the  growth  of  His  Messianic  consciousness.  It 
must  have  influenced  very  early  the  thought  of  one 
so  meditative,  so  clearly  aware  of  the  deeper  side 
of  God’s  Kingship  and  the  deeper  meanings  of 
prophecy.  Could  He  repeat  the  51st  Psalm  with- 
out a sense  of  difference  ? Could  He  listen  in  the 
synagogue  service  to  the  32nd  Psalm,  and  not  be 
aware  of  a felicity  in  His  own  soul  quite  other 
than  that  of  the  man  ‘ whose  transgressions  are 
pardoned’?  Could  He  even  as  a youth  hear  the 
discussions  of  the  Messianic  hope  and  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  desire  for  a ‘ warrior  Christ,’  or  the 
current  descriptions  of  a Son  of  Man  from  heaven, 
without  criticism  and  re-interpretation  ? When 
did  He  begin  to  think  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
Isaiah  in  connexion  with  Himself  ? To  say  that  as 
boy  and  youth  He  could  not  have  cherished  these 
topics  without  conceit  is  sheer  nonsense.  A man 
of  honour  can  distinguish  himself  from  the  habitual 
liar  without  putting  a speck  upon  his  own  modesty. 
So  could  Jesus  feel  very  early  that  His  humble  and 
modest  yet  absolute  dependence  on  God,  which  is 
the  real  root  of  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart, 
was  not  marred,  but  even  deepened,  by  seeing  tlie 
difference  between  that  and  the  ‘ little  faith  ’ of 
those  around  Him.  To  say  that  His  mind  faced 
these  problems  only  after  the  Baptism  is  psycho- 
logically incredible.  The  Temptation,  distinctive 
as  it  was,  cannot  have  been  unprepared  for.  No 
such  complete  victory  as  He  won  in  the  wilderness 
could  have  been  sudden,  and  unrelated  to  His 
brooding  years  at  Nazareth.  That  crisis  was  the 


natural  culmination  of  a long  history,  whose 
dee[)est  elements  were  to  be  found  in  the  opening 
of  His  mind,  by  praj'er,  obedience,  and  faitli,  to 
the  meaning  of  this  immeasurable  difference  be- 
tween a moral  consciou.sness  which  could  not  doubt 
the  inner  presence  of  the  Father,  or  a-sk  from  Him 
the  forgiveness  of  any  sin,  and  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  all  other  souls.  His  very  great  love 
for  man  was  boni  into  an  active,  sacriiicial  pa.ssion 
out  of  those  crowded  hours  of  unshadowed  com- 
munion with  God,  before  His  baptism. 

This,  then,  is  the  religion  of  Jesus.  He  suri)a.sse8 
.all  others  in  His  insistence  upon  man’s  dejiendence 
on  the  Father  for  all  things,  temporal  and  .-luritual, 
raiment  for  the  body  and  goodness  for  the  will. 
This  penetrating  insight  and  faith  apjdied  to  Him- 
self discovered  His  perfect  Sonship,  His  qualilica- 
tion  for  being  the  Saviour,  Lord,  and  Judge  of  the 
human  race.  It  was  that  religious  consciousness 
of  His  which,  though  in  such  unity  with  ours,  yet 
created  and  discovered  those  transcendent  differ- 
ences which  have  made  the  Christian  consciousness 
possible. 

B.  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.— Even 
though  the  phrase  ‘ Kingdom  of  God  ’ seldom 
occurs  in  the  NT  Epistles,  and  its  use  has  been 
exaggerated  in  some  phases  of  modern  theology, 
yet  no  true  description  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  can  fail  to  give  it  a jdace  of  fundamental 
importance.  No  less  constant  was  the  word 
‘ kingdom  ’ than  the  word  ‘ Father  ’ upon  His  lips. 

1.  Jahweh  as  King. — The  phrase  was  not  un- 
known in  Jewish  cirmes.  The  OT  is  pervaded  by 
the  idea  that  Jahweh  is  to  Israel  what  kings  are 
to  other  peoples.  Even  when  Saul  was  made  king, 
there  was  a sense,  preserved  in  one  tradition,  of  a 
new  departure  in  religious  as  well  as  in  political 
consciousness  through  that  event.  The  successive 
dynasties  of  Israel  were  raised  up  and  cast  down, 
the  successive  kings  accepted  or  rejected  by 
Jahweh.  The  prophets  were  His  spokesmen, 
exercising  at  times  more  than  kingly  power,  just 
because  they  represented  and  interpreted  the  will 
of  Israel’s  true  King.  In  Daniel  (see  ch.  4)  the 
conception  of  this  Kingship  comes  to  fullest  ex- 
pression, and  that  in  close  connexion  with  the 
perception  that  God,  who  is  Creator  and  Lord  ol 
all,  must  control  the  history  of  all  kingdoms  towards 
the  day  when  He  shall  reign  directly,  alone  and 
for  ever.  And  the  apocalyptists,  to  whom  it 
seemed  as  if  God’s  power  were  in  abe3’ance,  and 
the  powers  of  evil  in  possession  of  this  world, 
pictured  the  day  when  suddenly  the  might  of  God 
M'ould  reveal  its  shattering  power,  when  the 
present  evil  order  would  coUapse  and  ‘a  new 
heaven  and  a new  earth’  would  vindicate  the 
doubted  righteousness  of  God.  But  J esus  lifted  the 
phrase  into  new  and  rich  significance. 

2,  Jesus  and  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom. — 
(a)  The  eschatological  problem.  — ^Yith  extra- 
ordinary conviction  and  energy,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  His  public  career.  He  affirmed  the  immi- 
nence of  that  Kingdom  (Mk  H^-).  Certain  of  His 
words,  uttered  at  great  crises  of  His  work  and 
experience,  imply,  and  many  think  that  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  literal  and  concrete  fulfilment  of 
apocalyptic  hopes  and  pictures  would  take  place 
immediately  (Mt  10^,  Mk  9'  14®^).  The  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  recent  days  bears  upon  the  two 
subjects  of  form  and  time  : What  did  Jesus  really 
expect  the  Kingdom  to  be?  How  far  was  His 
language  deliberately  pictorial?  In  what  sense 
and  measure  did  He  expect  to  see  it  established  in 
that  generation  ? According  to  the  extremists  in 
one  direction,  Jesus  thought  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  an  inward  spiritual  and  ethical  state  of  man’s 
mind  and  heart  in  which,  by  communion  with  God 
and  the  development  of  a holy  character,  he  shall 
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fullil  the  divine  will,  and  embody  the  divine  spirit 
in  all  his  social  relations.  This  ideal  is  being  pro- 
gressively approached  as  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  win  wider  and  deeper  influence  over  the 
life  of  man.  According  to  the  extreme  eschatolo- 
gists,  Jesus  held  the  strict  apocalyptic  view.  He 
expected  outwaj'd  miraculous  and  portentous 
physical  events  as  the  instruments  of  the  vindica- 
tion of  God.  The  Son  of  Man  would  appear  in  the 
clouds,  the  order  of  nature  would  be  convulsed, 
the  rulers  of  this  world  would  be  overwhelmed. 
(J.  Weiss  {Die  Predig t Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes'^, 
Gottingen,  1900,  p.  12.3  f.]  even  attributes  to  Him 
a regard  for  the  political  side  in  the  overthrow  of 
Homan  domination.)  All  this  must  happen  in  that 
generation,  might  happen  any  day  or  hour,  though 
on  that  point  He  would  not  commit  Himself  to 
definite  prophecy.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
detailed  reckoning  with  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  these  hostile  views.  We  must  try  in  a brief 
statement  to  do  justice  to  both  elements  in  His 
sayings  that  we  may  grasp  more  fully  His  marvel- 
lous self-consciousness. 

(b)  The  phrase  ‘ Kingdom  of  God  ’ {ij  ^aa-iXeta  toO 
Oeou). — This  phrase  does  not  primarily  refer  to  the 
organized  community  over  wliich  God  reigns,  but 
to  His  ‘Kingship’  itself  (Dalman,  Worte  Jesu^, 
75  ff.).  It  is  the  active,  personal,  effective  reign  of 
God  over  human  life,  displacing  the  present,  active 
power  of  Satan,  that  is  announced  when  His 
‘Kingship’  is  said  to  be  ‘at  hand’  or  to  have 
‘ come  upon  ’ that  generation  (ijyyiKev,  Mt  10’ ; 
iefiOaffev,  Mt  12’®).  Jesus  announces  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Kingship  as  an  act  of  God.  It  is  ‘ the 
kingdom  of  heaven,’  probably  so  called  by  Him 
(for,  whatever  motives  the  other  evangelists  may 
have  had  for  avoiding  it,  Matthew  can  hardly  have 
used  the  phrase  so  consistently  unless  it  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus)  because  in  heaven  that 
Kingship  is  already  complete,  and  from  heaven 
the  forces  come  which  are  to  establish  it  on  earth 
(Mt  6'°).  In  acts  of  overwhelming  power  and 
glory  it  shall  appear  and  be  seen  of  all  men,  for 
their  weal  or  woe  (Mk  9*,  Lk  17’‘,  Mk  IS’'*”-).  Here 
Jesus  uses  language  which  echoes  that  of  apoca- 
lypse from  Daniel  to  ‘ Enoch,’  though  Daniel  is 
the  only  one  actually  quoted  by  Him  (Mk  14“’  = 
Dn  7“). 

(c)  Tra  nsformation  of  current  conceptions. — The 
Jews  of  that  day  held  certain  eschatological  ideas 
which  Jesus  did  not  openly  attack,  though  the 
effect  of  His  whole  teacliing  and  personal  history 
changed  them  all  as  they  passed  into  the  Christian 
faith.  They  believed  in  what  we  may  call  certain 
‘existences’  : in  Hades  with  its  division  into  parts 
including  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  evil  spirits  with 
Satan  (apparently)  in  command,  and  in  angels  of 
various  grades  and  functions  in  the  service  of  God. 
They  believed  also  in  certain  events:  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  final  and  universal  judg- 
ment and  the  allotment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. The  eschatological  elements  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  concerned  with  all  of  these.  But  it  is 
remarkable  how  those  ideas  are  all  rearranged  and 
subordinated  under  the  force  of  His  own  Person 
and  His  deeper  conception  of  God  and  God’s  re- 
lations to  the  world.  The  difference  of  tone  be- 
tween His  references  to  these  ideas  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled  by  others  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  In  the  lirst  place.  His  consciousness 
of  a direct,  personal,  superhuman  relation  to  all 
these  matters  changes  everything.  What  is  to  be 
in  the  future  is  for  Him  very  different  from  what 
it  is  for  aiiocalyptic  dreamers.  They  are  dreaming 
of  tliat  wliich  God  may  or  shall  do  through  others  ; 
He  is  speaking  of  what  is  being  done  and  to  be 
done  through  Himself.  The  ‘ escliatological  ’ facts 
are  present  not  merely  to  His  pious  imagination, 


but  actually  in  His  own  effective  will  (cf.  Lk  4*’'’- 
17“,  Mk  1”-”  4«  142^,  Mt  10’=^  11’-^^  12-'-!’-‘  20-"-’® 

25’*  etc.).  The  act  of  God  in  the  establishment  of 
His  Kingdom  has  for  its  fundamental  and  essential 
element  the  ‘sending’  of  Jesu.--.  In  the  second 
place,  we  must  recognize  the  difficulty  of  .-^e-parat- 
ing  between  the  pictorial  and  the  literal  elements 
in  His  words.  The  story  of  the  Temptation  and  the 
references  to  the  binding  of  the  strong  man  (Mt 
12”-Lk  lightning  from  heaven 

(Lk  10*®)  cannot  be  taken  literally,  ny  any  stretch 
of  the  historic  imagination.  These  are  proofs  that, 
when  He  referred  to  the  clouds  of  In-.-tven  (Mk 
etc.).  He  was  again  speaking  pictoriaily  and  not 
describing  what  He  literally  expected  on  the  phy- 
sical side.  That  such  utterances  spring  from  an 
intense  inward  experience — which  may  conceivably 
have  taken  the  form  of  a vision  or  physical  hallu- 
cination (see  J.  Weiss,  Reich  Go(tes‘,  p.  92  f.) — 
is  possible  ; that  they  are  bound  uji  inextricably 
both  with  His  own  religious  consciousness  and  with 
the  current  conceptions  of  the  universe  is  indubit- 
able. But  the  undeniable  presence  of  the  i)ictorial 
element — so  congenial  to  the  Oriental,  so  confusing 
to  the  Western,  mind — and  the  general  elevation  of 
His  thought  about  God  and  the  universe  above  all 
preceding  conceptions  make  it  unwise  to  say  that 
the  movement  of  His  mind  must  be  wholly  con- 
fined within  the  ‘world  view’  of  the  Jewish 
eschatology  of  His  day. 

(d)  But  there  is  also  positive  evidence,  in  spite 
of  Schweitzer,  ‘ that  Jesus’  conception  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  had  a double  character,  that  the 
eschatological  and  spiritual  elements  were  equally 
represented  in  it  and  mutually  conditioned  one 
another’  (A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest  of  th<  llistorictd 
Jesus,  p.  234).  The  view  that  in  His  mind  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  as  it  were  ‘all  or  nothing,' 
tliat  it  could  not  yet  be  real  on  earth  for  Him  or 
His  disciples  because  it  was  not /«//'/ realized  for 
all,  that  llis  Messiahshiii  was  a postponed  function 
to  be  entered  on  only  with  the  outward  cal.i--tropbcs 
of  the  ‘ last  day  ’ and  knowing  no  stages  of  fullil- 
ment,  that  this  eschatological  faitli  served  for  Him 
and  His  disciples  as  an  illusion  of  faith  to  preserve 
conlidence  in  His  words  until  they  should  have 
taken  permanent  roots  in  a new  soil,  to  spring  up 
independently  of  eschatology,  is  a view  which  does 
violence  at  too  many  points  to  the  method  and 
words  of  Jesus.  The  evidence  of  the  Sviioptists 
proves  that  even  for  His  own  mind  the  kingdom 
was  not  only  future  but  present,  not  only  imminent 
and  rushing  in  but  also  hindered  ami  tarrying. 

(a)  llis  own  religious  consciousness  contained 
the  sense  of  ipresent  fellowship  with  His  Eatlier. 
From  this  all  His  teaching  llowed,  and  this  He 
constantly  revealed  to  His  disciples  as  the  suiu  cme 
good.  If  this  was  not  so,  then  the  whole  religious 
value  even  of  His  eschatological  sayings  disa]  pe:irs 
into  mere  unethical  superstition.  In  fact  it  is  llis 
idea  of  God  that  must  be  used  to  discover  His 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  not  vice  versa. 
His  passionate  call  to  repentance  had  its  root  not 
mermy  in  a prophetic  vision  of  doom  for  the  im- 
penitent, but  in  a vision  of  the  present  evil  of  sin 
and  the  present  blessedness  of  faith  and  the 
suiireme  wonder  of  a present  fellowship  with  the 
Father.  His  urgency  about  doing  the  will  of  God 
does  not  merely  take  the  ‘ eschatological  ’ form,  ‘ as 
in  heaven  so  in  earth,’  but  a ‘ siuritual  ’ form  (Mk 
J®**',  Mt  25®***').  The  argument  against  anxiety, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Slount,  is  essentially  a 
‘ spiritual  ’ argument,  since  it  urges  faith  in  the 
Father  not  as  the  Father  at  the  end  of  time,  but 
as  the  Father  whose  sjtirit  and  methods  are  seen 
now  in  nature  and  providence.  It  may  be  hard 
for  certain  modern  tyjics  of  mind  to  conceive  id' 
‘eschatological’  ideas  in  unity  with  the  ‘ spiritual,' 
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but  they  were  both  present  with  apparently  equal 
force  aiid  value  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus. 

(/3)  Furtlier,  it  is  clear  indeed  that  Jesus  views 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  as  an  act  of 
grace,  a miraculous  <and  overwhelming  revelation 
of  God’s  power  and  glory,  most  certain  and  most 
real.  Yet  He  also  sees  that  God’s  act  is  not 
arbitrary,  undetermined  as  to  form  and  date  by 
anything  on  the  human  side,  a predestined  event 
which  is  unrelated  to  man’s  conduct.  On  the  con- 
trary, J esus  views  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  as 
conditioned  by  human  historical  events  and  acts. 

(a)  It  is  a central  idea  in  the  parables  of  growth  that  the 
‘ consummation  of  the  age  ’ (cf.  W.  C.  Allen  on  Mt  1339)  presup- 
poses the  conditions  of  harvest.  ‘When  the  fruit  is  ripe,’ the 
hour  of  the  siolde  has  come.  The  meaning  of  the  ‘ mustard  seed  ’ 
and  the  ‘ leaven  ’ parables  cannot  be  reasonably  confined  to  the 
contr.ast  between  the  small  beginnings  and  the  great  result, 
with  J.  Weiss,  or  to  ‘the  n)iraculous  character  of  such  occur- 
rences,’ withlSohweitzer.  When  these  are  compared  with  the 
other  parables  of  seed  (Mt  1318-33.  24-30^  jUj;  420-23)_  the  two 
elements  of  time  and  growth  must  be  said  to  have  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  Master  in  uttering  them,  as  conditions  of  the  result. 
(6)  .Jesus  taught  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  must  be 
preceded  and  conditioned  by  various  events.  Among  these 
must  be  named  the  conquest  of  the  powers  of  evil,  on  which  He 
speaks  rarely  and  with  a reserve  which  distinguishes  Him  from 
His  contemporaries.  But  the  Kingdom’s  presence  in  the  world 
is  proved  bjf  the  fact  that  by  Himself,  who  has  bound  the  strong 
one,  the  demons  are  cast  out  (cf.  O.  Pfleiderer,  Philos,  and  De- 
velopment of  Bel.,  Edinburgh,  1894,  ii.  83-89).  The  establishment 
of  that  Kingdom  is  conditioned  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
(Mt  ll'i)  even  in  His  own  ministry.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  universal  scope  of  this 
work  after  His  death  should  be  treated  as  unauthentic  (Mt  8ii, 
Mk  148f.  1391'-).  If  w'e  contrast  this  idea  of  a work  which  must 
occupy  much  time  with  the  words  of  Mt  1023,  we  face  just  that 
antinomy  which  penetrates  all  His  teaching,  and  whose  solution 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annihilation  of  either  statement,  but  in 
a conscious  will  tor  which  each  is  essential  truth  because  that 
will  is  directively  dealing  with  a contused  situation,  (c)  'This 
preaching  is  to  be  accompanied  by  prayer,  and  Jesus  does  not 
look  on  prayer  as  a pious  formality  nor  on  repentance  as  a 
violent  spasm,  because  the  end  is  in  sight  (cf.  J.  Moffatt,  Theology 
of  the  Gospels,  London,  1912,  p.  68  f.).  His  whole  rich  teaching 
about  prayer  in  precept  (e.g.  Mt  93“-,  Mk  1124f.)  and  parable 
(Lk  lls-13  181-8)  rests  on  the  conviction  that  prayer,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  human  will,  conditions  the  operation  of  the  divine 
will.  Behind  prayer  lies  the  principle  of  faith,  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  religion,  is  made  primary  and  funda- 
mental to  man’s  relations  with  God  by  Jesus.  Can  we  imagine 
Jesus  thinking  of  a Kingdom  established  by  force,  without 
faith?  (d)  Further,  when'He  speaks  of  the  Judgment  which  is 
to  characterize  that  dajq  there  is  none  of  the  uncertainty  of 
sheer,  abstract  predestinarianism  which  later  appeared  in 
Muhammadanism.  The  judgment  of  God  is  a judgment  and  an 
estimate  by  a will  which  deals  with  facts  ; and  the  relevant  facts 
are  to  be  found  in  human  character  as  it  is  revealed  in  conduct. 
(e)  We  must  here  note  also  that  in  His  view  His  own  death  and 
resurrection  must  precede  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom — a fact 
which  must  be  remembered  in  the  interpretation  of  Mt  1023. 
For,  if,  as  we  shall  see  later.  His  own  death  is  considered  by  Him 
in  the  light  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  passages  in  Isaiah  (especi- 
ally Is  42  and  53),  an  element  is  introduced  which  must  react 
upon  the  whole  meaning  of  eschatology  tor  His  consciousness. 
The  will  that  plans  to  redeem  by  vicarious  suffering  tor  human- 
ity must  view  history  otherwise  than  the  apocalyptists.  A 
moral  element  is  introduced  into  history  which,  like  a new 
chemical  constituent,  changes  the  whole.  (,f)  In  addition  to  the 
teaching  which  implies  the  immediacy  of  the  Kingdom,  there 
is  another  strain  which  suggests  delay  and  urges  men  to  be 
faithful  in  spite  of  it.  The  parable  of  the  tares  deals  with 
the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Kingdom  (VV.  C.  Allen,  St. 
Matthew,  p.  Ixx) ; the  conduct  of  the  ‘evil  servant ’ (Mt  2445-51) 
was  based  on  thq  fact  that  his  lord  tarried  longer*  than  was 
expected ; in  the  parable  of  the  talents  (Mb  25l4ff-)  the  point  is 
that  ‘ after  a long  time  ’ the  master  returned.  It  is  therefore 
not  merely  the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  that  coming  of  the 
Lord,  but  also  the  apparent  continued  procrastination  that 
gives  meaning  and  vehemence  to  the  repeated  command  to 
‘ watch  ’ (Mk  1328-37).  This  appears  very  distinctly  if  we  assume 
that  Lk  181-8  rightly  follows  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  nowhere  does  the  ‘art ’ of  His  teaching 
appear  more  wonderful  than  in  that  fusion  of  the  ‘ eschato- 
logical’ and  the  ‘ progressive  ’ which  characterizes  the  parables 
of  the  Kingdom.  (gO  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jesus 
explicitl.v  disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  time  of  that  consumma- 
tion in  the  well-known  words  ; ‘ But  of  that  day  or  that  hour 
knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father  ’ (Mk  1332).  This  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
words  reported  in  the  same  paragraph,  ‘ Veril.v  I say  unto  j'ou. 
This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  until  all  these  things  be 
accomplished  ’ (Mk  1330),  by  the  idea  that  He  meant  by  ‘ that  day 
or  that  hour  ’ the  literal  day  and  even  time  of  day(cf.  J.  Denney, 
Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  p.  35.5  n.).  It  is  coming  to  be  widely 
accepted  that  the  reports  of  the  eschatological  sayings  of  Jesus 
in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  24,  Mk  13,  Lk  21)  have  been  confused  by 


the  inability  of  His  disciples  to  grasp  their  meaning.  The  fact 
is  that  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  (containing  within  it  the  will 
of  the  Messiah,  which  superhumanly  actson  history)  dealt  with 
the  ordinary  eschatological  conceptions  from  a i>oint  of  view 
above  that  of  mere  prophecy,  and  that  only  graduall.\'  could  the 
minds  of  His  g'reatest  disciples  realize  that  all  things,  even 
eschatology,  had  been  made  new  by  His  presence  in  the  world. 
The  conscious  creator  of  history  must  speak,  if  he  would  sav 
anything  of  the  future,  in  a manner  which  reflects  at  once  the 
successive  unfoldings  of  His  ‘ programme’  to  Himself,  and  His 
effort  to  make  it  real  to  those  in  whose  unique  experience  it 
must  first  take  effect  (cf.  ‘ Son  of  Man,’  below,  p.  510). 

3.  Conclusion. — For  .Jesus  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
wliicli  means  His  active,  direct  rule  of  Imiiian  life, 
on  earth  as  in  heaven,  is  to  be  established  by  act.s 
of  God  ■which  Jesus  does  not  describe  in  current 
apocalyptic  terms,  except  in  Ilis  reference  to  tlie 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  lieaven, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  discourse  reported  in 
Mk  13  (some  jiarts  of  ivhich  may  not  be  authentic). 
He  avoids  (cf.  Lk  17^“^')  all  attempts  to  involve  Him 
in  trivial  disputes  about  the  date  of  tho.se  events 
(cf.  J.  Weiss,  Reich  Gottes,  p.  86  f.).  This  Kingdom 
is  not  ‘ spiritual  ’ in  the  sense  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  physical  universe,  nor  is  it  ‘ eschato- 
logical’ in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  established 
merely  by  means  of  cosmic  catastrophes.  For  His 
consciousness  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  are 
elements  of  one  .system,  organized  by  the  one  will 
of  God  the  L'ather,  and  His  language  describes 
events  and  processes  in  both  elements.  Hence  the 
Kingdom  appears  in  works  of  healin.g  and  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  cosmi<  transactions 
and  in  moral  judgments,  in  the  conquest  of  Satan 
and  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  warnings  of  the 
future  day  and  in  revelation  of  the  Father  for  this 
day’s  faith  andbbedience.  That  gospel  of  the  King- 
dom is  the  declaration  not  merely  of  its  imminence, 
but  also  of  its  nature  and  conditions.  And  for 
Jesus  these  conditions  involve  knowledge  both  of 
what  God  w’ill  do  and  of  what  man  ought  to  do. 
The  religious  and  the  ethical  are  for  Him  as  com- 
pletely one  as  the  physical  and  the  spiritual. 
Conduct  towards  man  and  towards  God  is  character- 
ized by  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  love 
and  trust.  7\jid  yet  after  all  it  is  astounding  to 
remember  that  what  God  will  do  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  Kingdom  is  never  set  forth  by  Him  as 
an  objective  list  of  future  acts.  The  future  is 
absorbed  in  the  consciousness  of  His  own  functions 
as  the  Messiah.  In  and  through  Himself  the 
supreme  acts  of  God  are  being  performed,  in  which 
the  coming  of  that  Kingship  is  to  be  realized. 

C.  The  FUNCTIONS  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  in 
RELATION  TO  THE  lUNGDOM.  — I.  The  tone  of 
supreme  authority.- — We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  a remarkable  difference  between  Jesus’ 
conception  of  the  Kingdom  and  that  of  all  others 
before  and  after  Him.  Even  His  forecasts  of  its 
coming,  when  He  echoes  the  language  of  prophets 
before  Him,  contain  significant  changes  and  carry 
in  them  a tone  -which  the  greatest  of  His  followers 
could  not  repeat.  For  others  He  prescribes  repent- 
ance, watching,  service  of  an  absent  lord,  waiting 
for  a dateless  event,  but  He  never  associates  Him- 
self with  His  disciples  in  these  experiences  and 
spiritual  efforts.  He  never  sjoeaks  or  acts  as  if  He 
were,  or  expected  to  be,  a subject  in  that  coming 
Kingdom,  a recijiient  of  its  mercy  and  glory.  His 
consciousness  is  of  another  kind  and  rises  out  of  a 
relation  of  a superhuman  order,  w'hich  we  must 
now  consider.  And  for  this  not  merely  His  words, 
but  His  whole  bearing  and  indeed  His  influence 
upon  those  ivho  lived  in  the  presence  of  that  unique 
will,  must  be  taken  into  account.  A writer  in 
Christus  (ed.  J.  Huby,  Paris,  1912,  p.  704)  has 
well  said,  ‘S’il  est  un  trait  caracteristique  de  la 
physionomie  du  Christ,  e’est  qu’il  s’impose.’  His 
authority,  His  consciousness  of  something  more 
than  knowing  the  truth,  namely,  of  the  right  to 
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declare  and  even  to  enforce  the  ultimate  laws  of 
human  existence,  is  an  ineradicable  element  of  tlie 
gospel  story.  It  is  no  less  evident  in  the  Synoptics 
than  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  Mark’s  Gosjtel  this 
pervasive  tone  is  to  bo  found  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  exercises  power  or  authority  {i^ova-la)  in 
His  teaching  over  unclean  spirits  (1^’),  to  for- 
give sin  (2^"),  even  to  communicate  power  to  His 
disciples  (3^°).  All  great  religious  leaders  have  won 
a nameless  spell  over  their  followers,  and  their 
allegiance  even  unto  death.  But  the  range  and 
quality  of  His  authority  are  presented  in  the 
Synoptics  as  having  peculiar  elements. 

2.  Messiah-King. — He  is  dealing  with  the  final 
fact — the  Kingship  of  God — through  which  human 
nature  is  to  reach  its  consummation.  Yet  it  is  He 
who  has  received  ‘ Kingship  ’ and  can  speak  of  ‘ niy 
kingdom  ’ (Lk  ; cf.  Mt  13^^,  Mk  9'),  or  accept 
the  tribute  from  others  (Mt  20^^,  where  for  ‘ king- 
dom ’ Mk  10^’  reads  ‘ glory  ’ — the  substance  is  the 
same).  In  His  mind  and  that  of  His  followers  the 
sovereignty  of  Jahweh  over  Israel  was  directed 
towards  a great  consummation,  with  which  the 
prophets  were  much  concerned.  The  end  to  which 
they  looked  forward  is  felt  by  Jesus  to  be  attained 
in  Himself  (Mt  13“'- )•  Hut  the  end  must  surpass 
the  stages  which  lead  to  it ; hence  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  set  His  mission  above  all  the  glories  of 
the  OT  story  and  Himself  over  all  predecessors. 
It  would  be  enough  to  I’efer  to  the  passages  found 
in  the  document  now  known  as  Q which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Lirke,  to 
show  that  this  feature  of  His  consciousness  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  minds  of  His  disciples  ; e.g., 
take  ‘more  than  ’ Jonah,  or  Solomon  (Mt  12^^-  || 
Lk  Ipu.y  p)i0  same  idea  in  an  even  more  august 
form  appears  in  the  saying  attributed  to  Him  by 
Matthew  (12“),  ‘ Something  greater  than  the  temple 
is  here.’  It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted 
that  Jesus  knew  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  that 
persoTial  representative  of  Jahweh  for  whom  Israel 
waited  and  for  the  signs  of  whose  appearing  they 
searched  heaven  and  earth.  But  opinions  still 
difler  widely  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
Jesus  discovered  His  Messiahship,  interpreted  the 
details  of  its  task,  and  made  it  known  to  His 
disciples.  The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  OT  as  a 
personal  name,  but  came  to  be  used  in  Jewish 
times  of  that  One  through  whom  they  hoped  for 
deliverance  from  the  foreign  yoke,  and  imperial 
supremacy  for  the  Israel  of  Jahweh.  That  He 
would  be  an  invincible  king  and  sum  up  in  Himself 
the  ideal  qualities  of  royalty  (cf.  2 S Ps  72, 
etc.),  that  He  would  be  the  Son  of  David,  that  He 
would  usher  in  the  Day  of  Jahweh,  that  He  would 
be  the  Christ  or  Anointed  One  of  Jahweh  (Lk  2-®), 
the  Holy  One  of  God  (Mk  1'-^  ; cf.  Mk  l^'*,  Lk  4'**) — 
all  these  ideas  were  found  among  the  peoj)le  who 
came  in  contact  with  Jesus.  That  the  ‘ political  ’ 
aspect  was  prominent  is  plain  from  the  fact  that, 
when  He  confessed  Himself  to  be  the  ‘ Christ  ’ at 
His  trial.  His  enemies  at  once  made  that  the  basis 
of  the  accusation  before  Pilate  that  He  claimed  to 
be  king,  and  that  this  title  ‘ King  of  the  Jews  ’ 
was  set  upon  His  cross  (see  below).  It  is  this  fact 
that  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  His  avoidance 
of  the  title.  His  open  acceptance  of  it  from  the 
disciples  only  after  they  had  learned  something  of 
His  transformation  of  its  meaning.  To  have  used 
that  title  promiscuously  earlier  would  have  been, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  His  day,  to  misrepresent  com.- 
pletely  His  interpretation  ol  prophecy  and  His  own 
consciousness  of  His  functions.  To  have  disowned 
it  explicitly  would  have  also  been  to  misrepresent 
Himself  and  His  mission.  For  He  knew'  Himself 
to  be  the  One  in  whom  prophecy  terminated,  who 
had  come  to  fulfil  the  best  hopes  of  Israel,  to 
establish  over  all  mankind,  ‘ beginning  at  Jerusa- 
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lem,’  the  Kingship  of  God.  It  was  His  supremely 
delicate  task  to  claim  the  substance  and  di-own  the 
I)opular  form  of  Messiahship.  Hence  wliai  we  fiml 
Him  doing  is  to  fulfil  the  sublime  functions  of  tlnit 
office  without  formal  announcement  of  HLs  relation 
to  it.  The  difficulty  of  His  position  is  made  plain 
by  the  misunderstandings  of  His  disciples  which 
are  recorded  with  such  astonishing  faithfulness  in 
the  documents  which  are  ultimately  derived  from 
themselves  and  their  immediate  friends  and  fol- 
lowers. So  deeply  were  the  old  ideas  engrained, 
so  strange  and  superhuman  wa:.  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  Kingship  and  its  fundamental 
principles,  that  not  even  the  Death  and  liesuirec- 
tion  of  their  accepted  Messiah  could  at  once  reveal 
the  new  moral  and  spiritual  universe  to  the  minds 
of  His  disciples.  It  required  the  successive  events 
described  in  the  Acts  and  the  appearing  of  Paul  to 
interpret  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  those  disciples, 
as  He  fulfilled  it. 

3.  Elements  in  His  will  as  Messiah.— When  we 
come  to  His  own  concrete  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  of  Messiah  by  Jesus,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a will  greater  than  that 
which  any  prophet  or  saint  of  the  OT  bad  desired 
or  foreseen.  Their  partial  glimpses  into  human 
need  and  divine  fullness  are  united  and  then  sur- 
passed in  that  which  He  essays  to  accomplish.  His 
functions  at  once  interpret  and  elevate,  gather  and 
reorganize,  the  scattered  spiritual  principles  of  O'l’ 
religion. 

(a)  Bevealer  of  God. — He  acts  as  the  Bevealer  of 
God.  The  OT  liad  taught  the  Jews  to  hope  for  a 
full  knowledge  of  Jahweh  in  the  day  of  His  appear- 
ing to  judge  the  nations.  But  the  nature  ami 
medium  of  that  knowledge  had  been  left  vague. 
Jesus  in  the  great  p.assage,  Mt  asserts  this  a- 
His  function,  to  reveal  the  Father.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a mystical  element  involved  in  this  work 
of  revelation,  but  no  less  clearly  is  there  a natural 
and  concrete  element  which  is  the  only  security 
for  its  historical  permanence  and  continuous  de- 
velopment. Thus  His  very  words  about  God  throw 
welcome  light  upon  His  will  and  spirit,  and  He 
uses  the  definite  and  vivid  name  of  Father  to 
describe  Him.  Further,  He  does  not  shrink,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  assuming  that  His  own  conduct 
is  a revelation  of  the  character  and  will  of  God 
(Lk  15).  This  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in  those 
passages  in  which,  while  citing  OT  Messianic  say- 
ings, He  sets  Himself  in  the  place  of  Jahweh — c.g., 
MtlD'-  = Is35“  6D,Lk-TT=Is  61''- ; Lk7-''  = Mal3b 
This  whole  matter  is  fully  expounded  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  cf.  especially  the  striking  language  to 
Thomas  and  Philip  (Jn  14°"^').  (6)  Bower  over 

demons. — The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  worhl 
of  evil  spirits  must  be  taken  just  as  it  is  set  forth, 
if  we  would  understand  the  range  of  His  conscious 
will.  He  has  met  .and  conquered  the  prince  of 
demons  (Mt  4*''i  12-‘'-‘’),  and  hence  has  power  over 
all  lesser  spirits  of  evil.  He  therefore  accepts  as 
true  to  fact  the  testimony  of  the  evil  spirits 
themselves  (Mk  S'*'-),  Jis  well  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  superhuman  power  by  the  people 
who  saw  His  works,  (c)  Miracles. — The  earlier 
r.ationalism  strove  to  extrude  from  the  story  of 
Jesus  all  the  miracles.  They  were  either  pure  in- 
ventions or  legendary  growths  arising  from  the 
desire  to  illustrate  His  teaching  or  defend  His 
sujierhuman  claims.  'I’ho  later  rationalism  draws 
a tlistinction  between  the  miracles  of  healing  for 
which  analogies  can  bo  found  elsewhere,  and  the 
‘ nature  miracles  ’ — such  as  multiplying  the  loaves, 
raising  the  dead,  walking  on  the  se.a,  etc.  The 
former,  or  some  of  them,  are  retained  as  well 
attested  and  historical ; the  latter  are  rejected. 
The  dilemma  is  a peculiar  one.  For,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  the  same  records  preserve  both  classes  of 
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works  with  the  same  simplicity,  directness,  and 
relevance ; on  the  other  hand,  the  supposed  dis- 
tinction is  not  f,aounded  on  objective  science,  hut 
has  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  gospel  story.  Science  has  not  yet  drawn 
any  such  line  as  this  imaginary  one,  and  the  theo- 
logical writers  who  advocate  it  use  only  vague 
and  unscientific  language  to  suggest  it  (cf.  E.  A. 
Abbott,  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,  London,  1886  ; 
P.  Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica,  do.,  1899). 
In  that  central  passage  of  Q (Mt  ll'*'®,  Lk  7^^)  Jesus 
mentions  the  healing  of  lepers  and  the  raising  of 
the  dead  as  works  which  He  performed.  His 
eonsciousness  held  Him  in  a relation  to  natural 
processes  above  that  of  other  men.  And  this  is 
necessary  to  the  unity  of  that  consciousness  ; it 
corresponds  with  other  aspects  of  the  range  of  that 
will.  We  must  not  confuse  the  issue  by  assuming 
that  such  a will  is  impossible.  It  is  our  simple 
scientific  duty  to  discover  whetlier  such  a conscious- 
ness moved  in  history,  and  whether  its  operation  in 
the  whole  round  of  its  life  presents  a consistent 
unity.  For  Jesus  the  distinction  above  referred  to 
did  not  e.xist.  He  was  conscious  of  power  to  direct 
the  forces  of  nature  as  clearly  as  to  reveal  God,  to 
announce  the  eternal  conditions  of  blessedness,  to 
conquer  Satan,  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  the  race, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  (d)  Lawgiver. — While 
He  has  come  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
(Mt  5^’’),  He  yet  speaks  as  Himself  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  ‘ Sermon  on  the  Mount’  reflects 
this  consciousness  of  sujrreme  authority  in  the 
most  impressive  manner.  For  there  He  speaks  in 
criticism  of  the  noblest  ethical  code  of  antiquity, 
much  of  which  He  would  acknowledge  to  have 
been  announced  by  God  through  Moses.  But,  in 
passing  behind  those  prescriptions  to  reveal  the 
inner  25rinciples  of  human  character,  He  deliber- 
ately and  repeatedly  uses  the  form  ‘ I say  unto  you,’ 
speaking  as  no  prophet  spoke,  in  His  own  name 
and  authority.  What  aijpears  formally  in  that 
place  is  in  substance  irresent  throughout  His  teach- 
ing. He  is  everywhere  laying  down  the  laws  of 
eternal  righteousness  for  the  citizens  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  (e)  Administrator  of  law. — He  not 
only  announces  but  administers  those  laws.  It  is 
significant  that  Judaism  had  not  attained  to  the 
view  that  the  Messiah  would  act  as  Judge  (though 
that  office  is  assigned  to  ‘ the  Son  of  man  ’ in  the 
‘ Similitudes’  of  Enoch),  and  the  matter  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins  was  inevitably  reserved  for  God  Himself. 
Even  if  they  could  have  conceived  of  such  a judge- 
ship,  the  scrutiny  of  conduct  and  the  award  of 
appropriate  rewards  and  penalties  as  delegated  by 
God  to  a representative,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  ‘ Who  can  forgive  sins  but  one,  even  God  ? ’ 
(Mk  2^).  But  Jesus  not  only  asserted  that  He 
would  act  as  Judge  of  mankind ; He  even  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sin  (cf.  C.  W.  Votaw, 
art.  ‘ Sermon  on  the  Mount  ’ in  HDB,  vol.  v.  p.  29). 
This  is  Messianism  of  a type  which  men  had  not 
dared  to  fashion  in  their  hearts.  (/)  The  xvill  to  die. 
—Up  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  Jews  did  not  expect 
their  Messiah  to  die.  For  them  as  for  Peter  (Mk 
8®^*‘ ),  that  would  have  been  almost  a contradiction 
in  terms.  It  was  only  in  the  Talmudic  times  that 
the  idea  was  tolerated,  and  even  then  the  Messiah’s 
death  was  looked  on  as  a dark  and  mysterious  fate 
which  He  shared  with  His  people.  But  with  Jesus 
a new  view  has  taken  hold  of  history,  viz.  that 
His  death  is  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  salva- 
tion, a weapon  of  the  divine  Kingship.  Whether 
He  contemj)lated  His  death  from  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  is  much  in  dispute.  Certain  passages 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  will  to  offer  Himself 
was  in  His  mind  from  the  time  of  the  baptism.  The 
words  which  He  heard  at  the  baptism,  ‘ Thou  art 
my  Son,  the  Beloved,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased  ’ 


(Mt  3”  ; cf.  12'®'^’),  contain  iJirases  from  Ps  2’  and 
Is  42b  from  which  it  Ls  clear  that  He  had  in  His 
mind  the  Isaianic  picture  of  the  Servant  of  J ah  well, 
and  that  He  ajqjlied  it  to  His  own  mission.  The 
story  of  the  Temptation  shows  that  renunciation 
was  from  the  lirst  an  essential  feature  of  that 
mission.  The  sayings  about  persecution  (Mt  5“ 
20IO- '-ii- 25j  and  the  rejection  of  prophets  iMk  6‘, 
Lk  4-b  Mt  13”  23”)  indicate  that  He  expected 
relentless  opposition  which  He  could  not  avoid  and 
others  would  not  abate.  Hence  the  saying  about 
the  Bridegroom  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  His 
general  outlook  at  that  early  period  (Mt  9’®). 
Moreover,  when  He  does  speak  more  definitely  of 
His  death.  He  does  not  treat  it  as  a new  factor  or 
as  a surprise.  It  is  the  complete  fulfilment  of  that 
service  to  which  He  stands  committed  from  the 
beginning  (Mk  10“).  He  describes  it  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Kingdom  that  a man  should 
lose  his  life.  Hence  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  with  Baldensperger  {Sclbstbcwusstsoui  Jestd) 
that,  after  the  crisis  near  Ca-sarea  Philippi,  when 
His  death  becomes  clear  as  an  inevitable  event. 
He  passes  through  a ‘ Messianic  re-birth.’  But  un- 
doubtedly in  the  latter  part  of  the  ministry  the 
will  to  die  became  more  defined  in  relation  to 
gathering  circumstances,  and  hence  occupied  a 
eentral  place  in  His  teaching  (Mk  8”  ||  9'®  [Mt  17^] 

930-32,  2033-m  II  39.  45  iQur.  14  passlm). 

From  these  passages  we  learn  : (a)  that  His  death  was  to  be 
inflicted,  and  consummate  Uis  rejection  by  Israel ; (b)  that  it 
was  also  the  will  of  His  Father  (Jlk  1438) ; (c)  that  He  looked  on 
it  in  the  light  of  Is  53,  and  therefore  could  call  it  a ‘ ransom  for 
the  many  ’ (Mk  1045,  Is  535-  6. 12),  and  as  appropriate  to  the  Son  of 
Man  who  is  supreme  in  authority  over  the  Kingdom  ; He  would 
suffer  as  Messiah  not  merely  with,  but /or  His  own ; (d)  that  He 
deliberately  and  solemnly  set  it  forth  at  the  Last  Supper  as  a 
means  of  redemption,  as  the  ratifying  of  new  relations  between 
God  and  man  (‘  blood  of  the  Covenant  ’) ; (e)  that  He  faced  this 
death  with  peculiar  agony  of  soul,  but  endured  its  approach,  its 
accompaniments,  its  outer  shame  and  inner  horror,  with  stead- 
fast will  as  the  sacrifice  without  which  He  could  not  establish 
the  Kingship  of  God  over  ‘ the  many.’ 

ig)  The  expectation  of  death. — This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  either  the  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment or  the  detailed  and  successive  steps  through 
which  His  consciousness  jiassed.  Suffice  it  on  the 
latter  point  to  say  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels  are  best  explained  if  we  keep  two  sets  of 
facts  before  us.  (i.)  A great  mind  can  hold  a great 
purpose  in  view  and  see  its  general  outlmes  without 
allowing  itself  to  be  prematurely  concerned  with  all 
the  particulars.  A great  mind  further  can  foresee 
and  yet  hold  off  the  agony  of  a coming  sorrow.  The 
serenity  wliich  some  peojile  see  in  the  earlier  days 
of  His  ministry  is  a witness  not  to  His  ignorance 
that  only  death  could  win  that  Kingshiji,  but  to 
the  greatness  and  soundness,  amounting  in  His 
case  to  majesty,  of  self-direction,  self-estimate,  and 
self-control.  To  say  that  He  could  not  have  pre- 
served a calm  consciousness  in  view  of  that  event 
is  to  belittle  Him  absurdly,  below  the  standard  of 
many  brave  men  and  women.  ‘For  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him  he  endured’  is  not  a psycho- 
logical blunder  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  (12^). 
(ii. ) Much  must  be  allowed  for  His  ‘ paideutic  ’ 
method.  Not  only  did  His  task  unfold  itself 
to  His  own  mind  in  successive  steps,  from  great 
principles  and  a supreme  purpose  which  was 
already  formed  and  firmly  held  when  He  entered 
on  His  Messianic  functions,  but  He  had  also  to  com- 
municate these  princijiles  and  their  practical  issues 
in  like  (but  not  always  parallel)  steps  to  His  dis- 
ciples. The  sudden  clear  teaching  that  He  must 
suffer  and  die  (Mk  8”  and  ||)  is  undoubtedly 
made  possible  by  their  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.  To  announce  His  inevitable  death  before 
that  would  have  hindered  the  growth  of  their  in- 
sight, but  after  that  insight  had  reached  a certain 
clarity  and  steadfastness  the  shock  of  that  other 
revelation  must  be  given.  And  their  whole  bearing 
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justified  His  method.  (A)  Besurreetion. — That 
Je.sus  spoke  not  only  of  His  deatli,  but  also,  though 
with  significant  reserve,  of  His  resurrection,  was  at 
one  time  much  questioned.  But  the  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  eschatological  elements  of  His  teaching 
sets  that  dispute  at  an  end.  He  who  announced 
both  His  death  and  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  as  ‘Son  of  man’  did  foresee  a resurrection 
of  some  kind.  The  Synoptics  agree  (with  only  a 
verbal  variation  [Mk  8®^  ‘ after  three  days  ’])  that 
He  prophesied  His  resurrection  as  they  afterwards 
record  it,  implying  the  idea  of  a physical  resurrec- 
tion. It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Jesus  carried 
in  His  consciouisness  something  more  tlian  tlie 
human  hope  of  a future  life.  It  entered  into  His 
will,  it  modified  the  scope  and  method  of  His  work, 
it  qualified  His  whole  conception  both  of  the  King- 
dom as  a future  event  and  of  His  relation  to  it  as 
its  Ruler.  No  doubt,  as  Strauss  saw  with  charac- 
teristic clearness,  ‘ this  (continuous)  certainty  must 
have  been  as  supernatural  as  the  event  itself  ’ (Neiv 
Ufa  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  45).  But  that  need  not 
trouble  us  nowadays.  We  are  manifestly  in  the 
liresence  of  a consciousness  which  contains  elements 
that  must  be  frankly  conceded  to  be  superhuman. 
One  of  these  is  a programme  of  personal  inlluence 
which  includes  the  life  after  death.  It  is  not  at 
all  inappropriate  to  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  this 
aspect  of  eternal  life  radiating  from  its  wonderful 
picture  of  His  historic  consciousness.  When  He 
says  to  Martha,  ‘ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,’ 
He  utters  in  mystical  phrase  what  is  implied  in  the 
assertion  that  after  death  He  will  come  in  glory 
and  receive  the  faithful  to  the  rewards  of  the 
Kingdom. 

4.  His  demands  on  the  disciples. — It  is  a natural 
coellicient  of  all  these  forces  in  His  consciousness 
that  He  as  Messiah-King  should  make  supreme 
demands  of  His  subjects,  (a)  He  imposes  on  them 
the  law  of  faith,  a faith  in  Himself  which  He  no- 
where discriminates  from  faith  in  God.  It  is  this 
attitude  of  trust  that  produces  His  miracles  of 
healing  and  His  words  of  forgiveness,  {h)  He  im- 
poses the  law  of  complete  surrender  even  to  death 
‘ for  my  sake.’  The  varied  Greek  equivalents  for 
ivdKiv  i/j-oO  may  go  back  to  one  Aramaic  form,  but 
the  freedom  of  translation  and  tradition  is  a wit- 
ness to  the  frequency  and  the  penetrating  quality 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  this  regard.  This  phrase, 
uttered  in  respect  of  persecution  and  of  death, 
throws  light  upon  such  an  incident  as  the  command 
to  the  young  ruler  to  sell  his  possessions  and  follow 
Jesus,  and  upon  the  completeness  of  that  devotion 
which  He  demanded  of  the  twelve,  (c)  He  imposes 
a still  more  searching  test — a test  of  character — 
when  He  speaks  of  those  who  are  ‘ worthy  ’ of  Him. 
To  be  worthy  of  Him  (cf.  Mt  and  Harnack’s 

searching  analysis  [Saymtjs  of  Jesus,  pp.  86-90]) 
is  tacitly  assumed  to  prove  that  a man  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  The  idea  must  not 
be  treated  superficially,  as  if  any  distinguished 
leader  might  determine  who  are  worthy  followers. 
It  must  be  connected  with  the  other  ideas  in 
which  Jesus  seems  to  be  constantly  revealing 
Himself  to  His  disciples  as  an  object  of  religious 
regard.  The  worthiness  here  referred  to  must, 
therefore,  be  compared  wdth  the  whole  standard  of 
personal  worth  which  is  presented  in  the  Gospels. 
That  standard  has  various  phases  and  elements. 
It  demands  unlimited  inw'ard  purity,  unlimited  out- 
ward devotion  to  the  known  will  of  God,  love  for 
God  which  absorbs  the  wdiole  personality,  and  love 
for  one’s  neighbour  which  is  equivalent  to  the  love 
of  one’s  own  life  ; it  sets  up  the  character  of  God 
as  something  known,  in  His  righteousness  and  His 
love,  and  demands  that  men  shall  aim  at  that  per- 
fection ; it  lifts  the  whole  iiroblem  from  local, 
national,  external  tests  to  those  which  are  uni- 


versal, supreme,  eternal,  inevitable.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  this  system  of  ideas,  even  in  the  course  of  i^ s 
unfolding,  that  the  character,  will,  teaching,  and 
very  I’erson  of  Jesus  emerge  as  an  unexpected  and 
yet  essential  part  of  it.  M'earenm  conceraed  wiiii 
the  question  how  the  historical  could  thus  be  allied 
with  the  eternal,  how  one  person  in  time  could  de- 
termine the  moral  standing  of  all  others  through 
their  deliberate  valuation  of  Him  ; that  is  a later 
question.  The  matter  before  us  is  one  01  fact.  It 
would  seem  that,  according  to  the  earlii  ‘ ‘:radition, 
Jesus  did  without  formality  of  claim,  but  con- 
stantly, on  all  sides  of  His  self-expressinn,  in  word 
and  act,  draw  to  Himself  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  His  disciples  and  j)resent  Himself  to  them  as 
the  standard  of  moral  worth — in  fact,  became  to 
them  the  object  of  a religious  regard.  The  effort 
to  prove  that  this  worship  of  Christ  arose  onlj'  after 
His  death  and  is  rellected  into  the  story  of  His 
ministry  has  been  prolonged,  painstaking,  and 
futile.  The  fact  is  too  deeply  and  subtly  involvi-d 
in  the  whole  presentation  of  His  per.somditj',  even 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  to  have  been  added  and 
merely  rellected  from  laterand  baseless  enthusiasm. 
The  vast  majority  of  modern  scholars— even  in- 
cluding many  like  Wernle  and  Harnacic,  who  are 
reckoned  to  the  so-called  ‘ Liberal  ’ po.sition — admit 
that  there  are  here  in  the  Gospels  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  consciousness  of  Jes>is  contained 
elements  not  inventcil  by  the  apostles,  yet  not 
native  to  the  human  mind  as  known  everywhere 
else  in  history.  These  elements,  as  v.  e have  sur- 
veyed them  thus  far,  appeared  in  the  kind  of  things 
He  undertook  to  do  among  men,  in  the  manner  of 
His  self-expression.  They  go  deep  into  the  inmost 
workings  of  His  mind,  into  the  found.-' t ions  of  His 
character,  into  the  substance  of  His  purpose.  Con- 
ceive them  as  possessed  by  a man — a son  of  the  race 
— and  they  become  a confusion  and  a folly.  But 
the  Church  has  conceived  them  as  the  supremely 
natural  revealings  of  a superhuman  conscious  will, 
and  they  have  been  lifted  into  harmony  and  divine 
power  (see,  further,  under  111.). 

D.  The  special  titles. — i.  The  Son  of  God.— 
The  NT  contains  material  for  tracing  in  part  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  meaning  of  this 
great  title.  In  view  of  the  arbitrariness  of  his 
critical  method,  we  shall  assume  that  N.  Schmidt 
(EBi  iv.  4690  ff.,  and  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth) 
occupies  an  impossible  position  when  lie  maintains 
‘ that  Jesus  never  called  Himself  “ the  Son  of  God,” 
and  never  was  addressed  by  that  title  ’ (EBi  iv.  4701 , 
where  the  last  clause,  strictly  taken,  may  be  true, 
but  is  irrelevant). 

(a)  Two  tcriiiini. — The  terminus  a quo  in  NT 
usage  is  rellected  not  only  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
bub  even  in  the  Fourth,  where  we  find  in  certain 
passages  what  appears  to  have  been  the  current 
Jewish  use  of  the  phrase.  Its  history  goes  back  to 
Ps  2’'-,  where  the  twin  ideas  of  Messiahship  and 
Sonship  are  brought  together.  The  well-known 
Hebrew  way  of  conceiving  of  Israel  as  God’s  Son  by 
making  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  the  birthday  of 
the  people  (Ex  4-^,  Hos  IH  etc.)  was  followed  up  by 
an  equally  careful  avoidance  of  the  ide.a  that  any 
King  of  Israel  was  His  offspring.  The  idea  of  Son- 
ship  expressed  in  Nathan’s  words  (2  S ?'■*)  is  quite 
evidently  religious  and  ethical,  and  that  passage 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  language  of  Ps  2.  In 
the  Jewish  period,  outside  the  Gospels,  no  certain 
cases  are  found  in  which  the  IMcssiah  is  spoken  of 
as  ‘ Son  of  God.’  But  in  the  Gospels,  though  the 
evidence  is  confused,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
occasionally  the  jihrase  was  employed  as  a honorific 
title  for  the  anointed  one;  cf.  Dlk  3“  5’  (Mt  8-“), 
Mt  14*^  (wanting  in  IMk),  Mt  16*''  (dill'erent  in 
Mk  S'-*",  TJe  9"“),  iVIt  26'»  (different  in  Mk  14'**,  Lk 
22"'*“-),  Mt  27'*'*  (different  in  Lk  23"**,  wanting  in 
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Mk),  Lk  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  words  of 
Nathanael  (1“®)  and  Martha  (11-’’)  sound  like  faith- 
ful echoes  of  tliis  early  period  when  the  Messiali 
was  spoken  of  as  Son  of  God  in  a manner  similar 
to  Israel,  Ephraim,  and  David,  who  were  uniquely 
loved,  chosen,  and  endowed  by  God.  The  title  as 
so  used  did  not,  of  course,  involve  any  reference 
either  to  the  pre-existence  or  to  the  mode  of  birth  of 
the  Messiah.  The  terminus  ad  quern  in  the  NT 
literature  is  seen  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
quite  as  clearly  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There 
the  Son  is  conceived  of  as  a divine  being  (He  I*"-) 
who  partook  of  human  life  by  a sublime  act  of  His 
own  gracious  will  (2*'^). 

(h)  The  source  of  the  later  use. — That  which  came 
historically  between  these  extremes  and  made 
possible  the  passage  from  the  earlier  vague  mean- 
ing of  this  title  to  the  later  exalted  meaning  Avas 
the  consciousness  and  self-manifestation  of  Jesus. 
As  we  have  seen.  He  spoke  of  God  as  His  Father 
with  a note  Avhich  ditl'erentiated  His  relationship 
from  that  of  all  other  men.  He  avoided  the  almost 
unavoidable  phrase  ‘ Our  Father  ’ except  Avhen  He 
taught  His  disciples  how  they  should  pray.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Synoptics,  He  rather  took  this  Sonship 
as  a fundamental  fact,  not  to  be  discussed,  Avhile 
the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  it  as  an  open  claim 
which  caused  much  controversy  betAveen  Him  and 
the  JeAvish  theologians  and  nearly  brought  Him 
to  death  (Jn  lO-®"®®).  And  it  is  of  the  utmost 
signilicance  that  John  in  these  tAvo  passages  re- 
presents this  claim  to  a unique  and  divine  Sonship 
to  have  been  found  by  His  enemies  simply  in  His 
peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  Avoids  ‘ My  Father.’ 
If  this  is  true  to  fact,  then  certain  passages  in  the 
Synoptics  must  have  conveyed  the  same  idea  to  His 
disciples.  In  the  Synojities  reference  must  be  made 
to  Mk  (Mt  21^^®-,  Lk  20“®-),  Avhere  He  by  im- 
plication describes  Himself  as  ‘ Son  ’ as  compared 
Avith  the  prophets  and  others,  Avho  are  ‘servants,’ 
to  Mt  17^  (see  Dalnian,  JFoj'te  Jesu^,  p.  231),  and 
to  Mk  13®",  of  Avhich  H.  J.  Holtzmann  [Die  Synop- 
tilcer^,  Tubingen,  1901,  p.  170)  says  that  it  is  the 
only  place  in  Avhich  ‘ The  Son  of  God  ’ appears  to 
have  a metaphysical  value.  In  the  light  of  such 
passages,  the  repeated  emphasis  upon  ‘ Son  of  God  ’ 
in  the  story  of  the  Temptation— especially  if  that 
story  came  from  His  OAvn  lips — must  not  be  referred 
to  the  popuLar,  but  to  His  oaati  characteristic,  under- 
standing of  the  term. 

(c)  A central  passage, — One  of  the  central  pas- 
sages is  Mt  11-®'®^,  Lk  10®'*-  (from  Q),  concerning 
which  it  is  clear  : (i. ) that  He  reveals  a conscious- 
ness beyond  that  of  all  jirophets  and  saints  in  a 
‘ sonship  ’ Avhich  is  the  basis  of  mutual  knoAidedge 
betAveen  Himself  and  ‘the  Father’;  (ii.)  that  He 
recognizes  that  ‘ all  things’  have  been  ‘delivered’ 
unto  Him.  Wellhausen  (on  Mt  11-5-3“)  points  out 
that  all  doctrine  and  knoAvledge  is  among  the  JeAvs 
■rrapdSoa-it.  But  ‘ the  Trapddo<ris  of  Jesus  springs  im- 
mediately from  God,  not  from  men.’  It  is  very 
common  to  restrict  this  phrase  to  matters  of  knoAV- 
ledge  and  teaching  (so  Harnack,  Wellhausen, 
Denney).  And  yet,  if  Ave  read  the  passage  in  its 
Matthsean  context,  it  would  seem  that  ‘ all  things  ’ 
must  include  at  least  the  Messianic  functions  to 
Avhich  He  refers  in  His  reply  to  John’s  messengers 
(Mt  11®*-),  and  Avhich  ought  to  have  brought  to 
repentance  the  cities  Avhere  His  mighty  Avorks 
Avere  done  (Mt  11®“).  To  some  it  still  seems  jejune 
and  entirely  untrue  to  the  range  of  His  conscious- 
ness and  the  type  of  His  Messiahship  to  restrict  the 
‘ all  things  ’ to  His  ‘ doctrine  ’ (see  Harnack’s  argu- 
ment in  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  297  ff. ).  The  revelation 
to  Avhich  He  refers  in  the  next  clause,  even  though 
He  does  mention  the  <jo<pol,  must  mean  more  than 
‘ a revelation  of  a knoAvledge.’  Was  He  not  speak- 
ing Avith  the  (ro(t>ol  Avhen  they  rejected  His  revelation 


of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  His  Avorks  in  Mt  12®“®-  ? 
Did  He  exclude  that  kind  of  revelation  Avhen  He 
thought  of  the  ‘all  things’?  And  further,  if  it 
is  ‘teaching’  that  con.stitutes  the  Avhole  of  His 
‘yoke’  (Mt  11®“),  Avherein  does  th.at  dili'er  from  the 
‘burdens’  Avhich  He  deplores?  If  t.lie  itaragraph 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  thi;,  .celling,  the  b^t 
place  to  put  it  Avould  be  after  the  death  of  sacrifice 
had  come  fully  into  Anew.  Then  the  true  meaning 
of  ‘ all  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  ’ Avould 
appear  clearly  as  a reference  to  the  functions  of 
the  Messiahship.  The  Avords  can  only  express  the 
consciousness  that  everything  nece.‘sary  for  estab- 
lishing the  Kingship  of  God  Avas  noAv  committed 
to  His  Avill,  and  that,  as  Ave  knoA\-,  included  far 
more  than  teachings. 

(rf)  The  origin  of  this  Sonship. — The  idea  that 
the  term  ‘ Son  of  God  ’ Avas  only  equivalent  to  the 
term  ‘ Messiah  ’ having  been  discredited,  some 
scholars  tried  to  proA'e  that  Jesus  first  conceived 
of  His  Messiahship  and  from  tli.-it  pas.sed  on  to  His 
unique  Sonship.  That  theory  in  turn  seems  to  Ije 
doomed.  It  is  clear  that  His  Messiahshii)  arose 
out  of  a religious  backgi-ound,  but  that  religious 
background  had  nothing  greater  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  ‘the  Father’  in  His  relation  to  ‘the 
Son.’  But,  if  this  filial  relationship  Avith  God  is 
the  basis  of  His  consciousness,  and  if  it  is  unique, 
incommunicable  save  in  a secondary  though  still 
glorious  sense  (Jn  1*®,  Ro  8®- *'*■**’,  Avhere  the  use 
of  rlsva  for  viol  is  significant),  is  it  also  true  that 
we  get  from  Himself  no  hint  as  to  its  origin  ? 
That  it  is  more  than  merely  religio-ethical  is  CA-i- 
dent(see  Dalman,  JForte  Jesu^,  p.  235).  He  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted  that  men  Avould  consider 
it  to  he  supra-temporal  and  assume  that  He  had 
‘ come  ’ or  ‘ been  sent  ’ in  a higher  sense  than  can 
be  used  of  the  sending  or  coming  of  a prophet. 
Hence  it  is  that  A\’e  find  in  MattheAv  (5”  10®^-  ■“ 
1125-27)  series  of  aorists  Avhich  seem  clearly  to  refer 
to  pre-temporal  acts  of  God.  To  these  W.  C.  Allen 
Avould  add,  as  significant  of  the  same  idea  of  pre- 
existence,  Mt  S'®  9*®  11*®  15®®  (see  his  St.  Matthew, 
pp.  46,  122,  123).  But  that  eternal  Sonship  wldch 
seems  to  be  behind  so  many  of  His  references  to 
His  mission,  and  Avhich  Avas  for  others  an  inference 
from  His  self-reA-elation,  naturally  became  in  their 
minds  a pre-condition  when  they  came  to  tell  the 
story  of  His  Messiahship.  Then  they  accounted 
for  His  unique  Sonship  either  by  the  unique  birth 
(Lk  1®5)  or  by  His  pre-existence  as  the  Logos  and 
His  manifestation  in  the  flesh  (Jn  1*-  *®). 

2.  The  Son  of  Man. — (a)  Origin  of  the  term. — 
Controversy  has  long  raged  around  this  great  title. 
Until  about  tAventy  years  ago,  it  Avas  generally 
accepted  as  a historical  fact  that  Jesus  used  the 
phrase,  and  ingenuity  was  spent  upon  discoA^ering 
Avhat  He  meant  by  it  and  why  He  seems  to  haA'e 
preferred  it  to  any  other.  (For  fAiU  accounts  of 
the  varieties  of  opinion  see  the  summaries  sub 
voce  of  S.  R.  Driver  in  HDB,  and  of  N.  Schmidt 
in  EBi.)  A sudden  change  was  Avrought  Avhen 
some  German  scholars,  especially  Lietzmann, 
Wellhausen,  and  Fiebig,  raised  the  question,  on 
purely  philological  grounds,  whether  Jesus  could 
have  used  the  phrase  at  all.  Assuming  that  He 
spoke  Aramaic,  it  Avas  pointed  out  that  the  Aramaic 
equiA'alent  of  6 ulos  toD  dvBpuirov  could  only  be 
Barnash  or  Barnasha,  and  that  this  was  the 
ordinary  Aramaic  Avord  for  ‘ a man  ’ in  the  indefinite 
sense,  and  had  come  to  be  used  as  an  indefinite 
personal  pronoun  for  ‘one.’  The  conclusion  Avas 
reached  by  some  (Wellhausen,  Schmidt,  etc.)  that 
a sheer  misunderstanding  of  certain  (authentic) 
sayings  (especially  Mk  2'®-  ®”-),  where  Jesus  spoke 
of  ‘man,’  had  led  early  Greek  translators  from  the 
Aramaic  to  use  the  unnatural  Greek  phrase,  and 
that  by  a natural  process  this  Avas  extended  to  other 
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autlientic  passages,  and  also  to  some  new  ones  wliicli 
theological  conceptions  of  His  Person  led  them  to 
attribute  to  Jesus.  The  discussion  of  this  problem 
must  be  left  to  the  linguistic  specialists.  But  a sur- 
vey of  the  controversy  yields  tlie  following  points. 

(1)  Much  depends  on  tlie  date  ascribed  to  the  first  documents 
in  which  it  occurs.  Now  the  authors  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
found  this  phrase  in  tliat  document  Q which  gave  them  so  many 
of  the  words  of  Jesus.  If  they  independently  got  hold  of  Q in 
Greek,  and  if,  as  Harnack  liolds,  it  was  composed  before  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  must  be  dated  in  the  lifetime  of  many  of 
the  first  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  fact  will  go  far  to  prove  that 
‘ Mark  ’ found  the  phrase  in  his  independent  matei'ial,  which  also 
must  have  existed  before  A.n.  70.  Xiie  double  process  of  mis- 
understanding the  Aramaic  phrase  and  using  it  for  theological 
ends,  by  which  N.  Schmidt  accounts  tor  its  place  in  the  Gospels, 
is  then  thrown  back  to  the  lifetime  of  the  primary  apostles. 
This  seems  incredible  among  people  who  spoke  both  Aramaic 
and  Greek.  (2)  Those  who  believe  that  Jesus  used  some  word 
to  express  this  idea  agree  that  He  therein  referred  directly  to 
Dn  and  did  so  most  distinctly  at  Ills  trial  (Mk  1462).  ft, 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  He  could  not  have  made  this 
reference  in  that  form,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Lietzinaiin  insists, 
the  title  Son  of  Man  ‘ did  not,  and  for  linguistic  reasons  could 
not,  exist  in  Aramaic’ — an  extreme  which  Dalman  refuses  to 
accept  (WortelJesu^,  p.  193  f.).  As  a matter  of  fact,  when 
the  Greek  Gospels  were  translated  (in  the  lectionary  known  as 
the  Evanrjeliarium  Uicrosol!/mita?tum)mto  an  Aramaic  dialect 
which  ‘may,  perhaps,  bear  a close  resemblance  to  that  in  which 
Jesus  simke  to  His  disciples  ’ (E.  Nestle,  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
Greek  NT,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901,  p.  103),  two  forms  were  used, 
clumsy  as  they  were,  as  equivalents  tor  the  Greek  for  ‘ Son  of 
Man’  (N.  Schmidt,  BCi  iv.  4714).  The  phrase  is  indeed,  and 
admittedly,  uncouth  in  any  and  every  language.  But  its  very 
strangeness  may  have  lent  it  value  lor  the  purpose  of  Jesus. 
Those  who  believe  with  It.  H.  Charles  that  Jesus  adopted  the 
phrase  from  the  ‘Similitudes’  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  have  less 
trouble,  of  course,  with  its  presence  in  the  Gospels,  but  throw 
the  philological  puzzle  back  to  its  origin  in  ‘ Enoch.’  On  the 
other  hand,  E.  A.  Abbott  holds  that  Jesus  derived  the  term  from 
Ezekiel,  where  vie  avSptuTrov  appears  scores  of  times  in  LXX  as  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  bea  'ddlulm.  As  to  the  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  latter,  which  would  be  given  in  the  synagogues, 
he  points  out  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  (2nd  cent.)  calls 
Ezekiel  iar’ddAam,  and  this  may  have  been  the  phrase  familiar 
to  Jesus.  If  this  were  the  phrase  He  used,  which  Abbott  seems 
to  hold  as  possible,  the  reference  to  Dn  7i3  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded. His  whole  manner  of  revealing  His  consciousness  in- 
volved the  constant  use  of  many  OT  ideas  and  passages,  hitherto 
unharmonized  or  superficially  interpreted.  His  consciousness 
extracted  their  inner  unitj'  as  the  reflexion  of  itself,  and  their 
variety  as  the  prophetic  voices  of  God.  (3)  The  avoidance  of 
the  title  by  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  except  when  they  attri- 
bute its  use  to  Jesus,  arose  from  their  recognition  of  its  strange- 
ness, and  their  reverence  tor  His  purpose  in  its  adoption. 
Moreover,  the  titles  which  they  use  are  either  religious  or 
prophetic  in  their  meaning,  but  ‘ Son  of  Man  ’ does  not  imme- 
diately suggest  a religious  idea  like  ‘the  Lord,’ nor  link  Him 
directly  and  openlyfwith  canonical  prophecy  like  ‘ the  Clirist,’ 
nor  immediately  with  the  Father,'  like  ‘ Son  of  God.'  It ' is 
colourless  in  these  respects,  and  even  in  our  own  day  is  useii 
only  when  men  wish  to  emphasize  one  of  the  aspects  of  His 
Person,  namely,  His  humanity.  But  that  was  not  what  the 
earliest  disciples  needed  to  emphasize  by  means  of  a title ; and 
probably  it  was  not  what  Jesus  intended  by  it.  Its  avoidance 
in  the  Epistles  is  due  obviously  to  the  fact  that  to  Gentiles  it 
could  have  had  no  meaning  at  all.  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
significant  that  the  Gentile  Synoptic  (Luke),  who  avoids  so 
much  that  is  peculiarly  Jewish,  retains  it  so  freely  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  and  preserves  several  instances  of  its  use  which  are 
l)eouliar  to  his  Gospel  (see  below).  (4)  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
when  Jesus  used  the  Aramaic  form.  His  emphasis  on  it  carried 
the  meaning  ‘the  Man,’  but  that,  for  reasons  partially  suggested 
by  Dalman  (fip.  eit.,  p.  196  f.),  the  only  Greek  form  free  from 
embarrassment  was  not  6 avOpuiiros,  but  6 vlhs  tov  avOpthwov. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  conclusively  proved  that  Jesus  could  not, 
even  in  Aramaic,  use  a phrase,  however  peculiar,  for  which  those 
Greek  words  were,  in  the  minds  of  men  who  knew  and  read  and 
wrote  both  languages,  the  best  equivalent.  Burkitt  holds  that 
‘the  Son  of  Man’  is  a literal  translation  of  the  Aramaic  for 
‘ the  human  being,’  ‘ the  Man,’  and  that,  when  Jesus  used  it, 
the  effect  would  be  ‘ the  Man — ^you  know  of  whom  I speak,’  and 
that  at  His  trial  the  reference  to  Dn  7hi  became  quite  clear 
(Earliest  Sources  for  the  Lifeof  Jesus,  p.  60). 

(6)  Use  of  the  term  by  Jesus. — It  must  help  u.s  to 
understand  His  consciousness  if  we  try  to  discover 
why  and  how  He  used  this  strange  title. 

(1)  We  must  remember  that  the  term  ‘ Messiah  ’ 
did  not  occur  as  a personal  noun  until  Jewish 
times,  and  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it  hy  us 
as  an  equivalent  for  other  terms  may  and  does  lead 
to  inaccuracy.  Some  word  must,  indeed,  be  found 
to  cover  all  the  ijhenomena  of  the  strange  alluring- 
hope  which  held  the  eyes  of  that  race  directed 
upon  God  and  the  future  with  passionate  confi- 


dence ; and  ‘ Me.ssiah  ’ ha.s  become  fixed  for  us  in 
that  usage.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  many 
descriptions  of  their  hope  even  in  the  OT  contain 
ifo  allusion  to  a personal  Messiah.  The  Avord 
‘ Mes.siah  ’ in  late  Jewish  literature — ‘mine  (or 
‘the’)  anointed  one’ — is  u.sed  mo.si.  frequently 
where  the  mind  of  the  seer  is  fixed  upon  the  cla.sri 
of  nations,  Avhen  he  thinks  of  dj-nasty  succeeding 
dynasty  and  empire  overthrov.  ing  empire.  Then 
he  conceives  of  the  Anointed  One,  generally-  as  the 
‘ Son  of  David,’  as  api^earing  to  overcome  all  foe.s. 
From  this  it  becomes  pl.-dn  that  in  the  day-  of 
Jesus — whether  false  hs  had  alreadiy  ap- 

peared or  not — the  word  Messiah  would  incviiahly 
suggest  a powerful  historical  king,  a xvarrior,  an 
army,  a sudden  and  resistle.-->  revolution.  But,  if 
we  take  Enoch  .‘IT-TO  to  be  jjre-Chri-'.i.-in,  anoiher 
conception  of  the  great  deliverance  had  ari-en. 
Developing  the  central  idea  in  i L:  7‘“,  the  eye  of 
faith  saw  one  appear,  Avho  coinc.s  do  ,-,  n upon  the 
plane  of  history  from  above,  wholly  ‘ .supernatural,’ 
for  whom  a nexv  name  must  be  found.  ( He  is  very 
rarely  called  ‘the  Anointed.’)  He,  ‘the  Son  of 
Man,’  shall  execute  judgment  on  men  and  angels 
alike.  His  sphere  is  evidently  other  than  that 
usually  associated  with  the  picture  of  the  anointed 
king,  of  David’s  lineage. 

The  dillerence  betiveen  the  ideals  led  to  a difler- 
ence  in  theefl’ect  of  the  names  principally  associated 
with  each.  This  comes  out  in  a startling  tvay  in 
the  trial  scene.  When  Jesus  is  asked  whether  He 
is  ‘ the  Christ,’  He  not  only  assents,  but  immediately, 
as  if  still  avoiding  a misunderstanding,  makes  the 
statement  that  they  Avill  see  ‘the  Son  of  Man ’at 
the  right  hand  of  power  and  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Now,  it  Avas  no  blasphemy,  as  ha-  often  been 
pointed  out,  for  .a  man  to  claim  to  be  Messiah  ; 
hut  the  claim  to  be  ‘ the  Son  of  Man,’  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  Avitiiesses,  was  taken  as  a 
blasjdiemous  claim  at  once.  Yet,  stnuige  to  say, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  the  JeAvish  judges  did 
not  lay  before  Pilate  the  religious  (Son  of  Man) 
but  the  political  (Messiah)  charge,  that  He  claimed 
‘ to  be  king’  (Mk  15^).  Luke  tells  us  (‘22"'>)  that  it 
Avas  the  claim  to  be  Son  of  Man  that  led  to  the 
further  question,  ‘Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?’ 
— Avhere  ‘ Son  of  God  ’ cannot  be  a mere  repetition 
of  the  original  question,  ‘If  thou  art  the  Christ, 
tell  us  ’ (v.6’),  but  suggests  that  the  term  ‘ Son  of 
Man  ’ carried  to  their  minds  higher  jiersonal  im- 
plications th.an  ‘Messiah.’  Ex.actly  the  same  suc- 
cession of  ideas  appears  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
where  Pilate  is  evidently  first  told  that  Jesus 
claimed  to  be  king  of  the  Jews(Ju  ; though, 
strangely  enough,  both  here  and  in  the  Synoptics 
the  exact  language  of  the  first  accusation  as  re- 
ported from  the  Jeivish  judges  to  Pilate  is  not  pre- 
served). When  I’ilate  seems  unimpressed  by  that 
apparently  foolish  idea,  they  then  pass  to  a neiv 
(religious)  accusation  (19’)  based  on  their  LaAv,  viz. 
‘he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.’  Such  facts 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  term  Messiah  carried 
with  it  too  much  of  a ‘ political  ’ meaning,  and  for 
that  reason  Jesus  avoided  its  use  or  acceptance, 
except  among  the  inner  circle  of  disciples  (Mt  lO"’"') 
or  at  the  final  trial,  Avhereas  the  term  Son  of  Man 
Avas  so  instinct,  for  those  Avho  understood  it  at  all, 
Avith  Avhat  Ave  call  ‘ suj)crnatural  ’ connotation  that 
it  suggested  the  attitude  of  expectant  Avaiting  upon 
God’s  mighty  act  rather  than  the  readiness  of  a 
subject  people  for  revolution.  Ho  therefore  could 
feel  secure  that  those  Avho  grasped  anything  of  its 
meaning,  and  they  may  have  been  foAv,  Avould  not 
be  as  the  dangerous  zealots,  Avhile  those  Avho  did 
not  understand  it  Avmihl  inquire  (Jn  PJ-'-*). 

(2)  Jesus  used  this  title  from  an  early'  perioil  in 
His  ministry  doAvn  to  the  very  end,  and  in  many' 
connexions,  in  relation  to  His  functions  as  the 
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founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Some 
of  these  correspond  with  the  functions  assigned  to 
the  Son  of  Man  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  hut  many 
are  profoundly  dilferent. 

(i. ) Before  the  critical  passage  describing  His 
appearance  to  His  disciples  near  Caesarea  Philippi, 
He  had  already  used  it,  according  to  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels,  twice  (Mk  2‘“  2^  and  ||) ; accord- 
ing to  Q,  four  times  in  Matthew’s  arrangement, 
and  twice  in  Luke’s  arrangement  (Mt  IP®  12®®- 
and  II) ; according  to  Luke  alone,  once  more  (6®®, 
where  Mt  5“  reads  ‘for  my  sake’).  Of  these 
the  most  significant  are  that  the  Son  of  Man  has 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  and  is  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  latter  is  not  a strange  claim,  as 
Wellhausen  and  others  maintain,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Sabbath  was  a Jewish  institution, 
and  that  the  saying  is  jDarallel,  therefore,  to  His 
assumption  of  authority  over  other  institutions, 
such  as  ‘ the  Law  ’ in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Temple  (Mt  12“,  cf.  Mk  IP®"’®),  and  even  the 
Covenant  itself  (Mk  14®^). 

(ii.)  He  uses  the  title  ‘Son  of  Man’  when  He 
begins  to  teach  His  disciples  about  His  death 
(Mk  8®’  9’®).  And  part  of  their  distress  and 
dismay  must  have  been  due  to  this  most  astonish- 
ing collocation  of  ideas.  For,  if  He  had  already 
uttered  the  words  of  Mt  10®®  IP®  12®-  ®®  13®’- 
He  had  suggested  to  them  a personal  power  and 
authority  with  which  death  seemed  utterly  incon- 
sistent. According  to  the  Sjmoptics,  the  teaching 
about  His  death  immediately  followed  the  confes- 
sion of  Peter  at  Caesarea.  Now,  it  is  essential  to 
a conception  of  His  method  to  see  that  Matthew  is 
right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord’s  question,  ‘ Who  do  men  say  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is?’  (16’®;  cf.  Mk  827,  Lk  9’®).  He  had 
already  spoken  of  Himself  as  ‘ the  Son  of  Man,’ 
but  that  name  of  itself  had  for  them  no  definite- 
ness, and  needed  interpretation ; so  the  problem 
was  whether  the  disciples  had  yet  ‘placed’  Him  in 
their  scheme  of  things.  Hence  the  joy  when  He 
found  that  they  saw  in  Him  the  Messiah.  But 
this  insight  of  theirs  made  it  urgent  that  they 
should  not  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  earthly  views 
of  the  Messiah.  They  must  learn  that  the  Son  of 
Man  is  not  only  the  Messiah  of  their  familiar 
hopes,  but  also  the  ‘Sutfering  Servant,’  and  must 
die.  Hence  this  is  the  title  which  He  uses  when 
describing  the  purpose  and  effect  of  that  death  on 
the  relations  of  man  and  God  (Mk  10^  14®®*-).  In 
and  for  His  own  consciousness,  the  union  of  ‘ the 
Son  of  Man  ’ with  the  ‘ Suffering  Servant  of 
Jahweh’  had  already  taken  place.  That  which 
was  incongruous  for  His  disciples  had  long  been 
central  for  Him.  That  which  to  them  is  a moral 
impossibility  shines  before  Him  even  through  lurid 
glory  as  the  crown  of  the  moral  universe.  In  His 
blood  the  relations  of  God  and  man  are  re-con- 
structed. He  who  serves  the  race  rmto  death,  if 
He  be  the  Son  of  Man,  ipso  facto  becomes  the  Lord 
of  its  destiny.  But  His  Lordship  is  for  His  con- 
sciousness equivalent  to  the  Kingship  of  God. 
Here  then  the  new  and  transcendent  fact  is 
attained,  first  in  His  insight  and  will,  and  then  in 
the  experience  of  those  upon  whom  the  new  re- 
lationship, the  actual  Kingship  of  the  Father,  takes 
effect.  Not  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  as  their  Rabbis  taught,  not  even 
their  repentance  at  the  call  of  a prophet,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  not  the  abstract  announcement  by 
Jesus  that  God  is  the  Father,  nor  even  the  ex- 
emplification of  it  in  His  treatment  of  the  sinful 
and  the  suffering,  opens  the  new  era  in  the  creative 
relations  of  God  and  man.  The  foundations  of  the 
world  have  been  changed.  That  new  era  is  pro- 
duced by  the  will  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  offer  Him- 
self as  in  some  real  sense  a ransom,  a sacrifice  in 


death.  But  this  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  due 
ultimately  to  the  M ill  of  God  (see  use  of  irapaSldufx.i 
in  Mk  9®’  10®®  14^’ ; cf.  Jn  10’®  12®”-).  It  is  in- 
trinsic to  the  very  nature  of  that  process  by  M-hich 
God  is  to  establish  the  perfect  Kingship  of  His  holy 
love  and  holy  M’ill  among  men.  This  is  perhajis 
tlie  most  startling  feature  of  the  re-interpretation 
(referred  to  above)  of  the  functions  of  the  deliverer, 
whether  called  Messiah  or  Son  of  Man.  Histori- 
cally, it  is  rooted  in  the  Ebhed-.JaliM'eh  of  Isaiah  ; 
actually  it  was  present  to  the  consciousness  an<l 
Mill  of  Jesus  as  a living  purjiose;  and  its  effect  is 
seen  in  that  ncM'  form  of  religious  consciousness 
whose  intelligible,  not  to  say  intelligent,  history 
began  M-hen  the  primary  apostles  discovered  that 
the  Cross  M-as  the  instrument  of  the  Christ  for  their 
reconciliation  with  God.  Almost  all  the  NT  litera- 
ture finds  there  the  secret  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  has  been  established  in  sacrifice,  in  a deed  M’hose 
superhuman  quality  is  seen  in  its  transcendent 
moral  beauty  and  poM-er  (1  Co  I®*®-).  St.  Paul  it 
M-as  M'ho  saM’  so  deeply  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
secured  that  vindication  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  some  of  the  greatest  prophets  and  seers 
had  foreseen  as  a necessary  condition  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingship  of  God. 

(iii. ) The  title  ‘ Son  of  Man  ’ is  used  also  and  most 
frequently  in  the  eschatological,  including  the 
apocalyptic,  parts  of  the  M'ords  of  J esus.  He  speaks 
to  His  discij)les  (according  to  Lk  17®®-  ®'‘-  ®®-  ®‘')  of 
‘the  days  ot  the  Son  of  Man,’  M'hich  may  have 
reminded  them  of  the  JeM-ish  M-ay  of  speaking  of 
‘ the  days  of  the  Messiah.’  (The  peculiarly  JcM-ish 
colouring  of  this  phrase  shoM-s  that  Luke,  M'ho 
avoids  that  kind  of  thing  when  he  can,  found  it  in 
some  document  not  used  by  MattheM-  and  Marie.) 
He  M’ill  appear  in  power  and  glory  (Mk  8®*  13®®  14®®) 
and  M’ill  then  enter  upon  the  supreme  task  of  judg- 
ment (Mk  8®®=Mt  16®®,  Mt  25®’).  That  appearing 
M'ill  not  be  confined  to  Judaea,  but  have  universal 
effect  (Lk  17®^= Mt  24®’).  In  these  and  similar 
passages  Jesus  uses  language  M’hich,  M’hile  remind- 
ing His  hearers  of  passages  in  Daniel,  yet  presents 
in  its  total  effect  an  entirely  neM’  vieM’  of  the  con- 
summation. It  is  not  true  to  His  consciousness  to 
say,  as  recent  ‘ eschatologists  ’ have  been  insisting, 
that  He  shared  in  the  crude  catastrophic  view  of 
the  last  things.  His  consciousness  has  MTOught  a 
revolution  for  His  disciples  M’hich  their  minds  only 
gradually  realized  ; and  their  confusion  is  reflected 
in  the  reports  of  His  last  discourses,  and  indeed  in 
the  rest  of  the  NT.  He  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  with  poM’er  and  ‘M’ith’  or  ‘on’  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  What  that  means/or  Him  must  be  set 
beside  the  fact  that  He  has  already  come.  We 
cannot  understand  Him  by  supposing,  as  ScliM’eitzer 
does,  that  Jesus  expected  to  become  Messiah  and 
Son  of  Man  only  after  death.  Such  a violent  con- 
ception of  a consciousness  that  only  lives  on  what 
it  is  going  to  be  and  is  not  yet,  is  incredible.  The 
Son  of  Man  had  already  come.  The  miracle  that 
is  foretold  must  be  compared  M’ith  the  miracle 
already  done.  His  consciousness  even  as  He  speaks 
— so  ‘ naturally  ’ ! — embraces  the  human  and  the 
superhuman,  the  conscious  will  that  ‘ came  ’ and 
the  conscious  M'ill  that  shall  ‘ come  ’ again.  It  is  as 
untrue  to  the  nature  of  His  consciousness  to  confine 
it  M’holly  M'ithin  the  limits  of  the  imagination  of 
His  disciples,  as  they  looked  forward  to  His  coming, 
as  it  M'ould  be  to  insist  that  His  mind  held  the 
successive  details  of  that  future  already  in  their 
actual  form.  The  essential  difference,  and  the  key 
to  our  further  understanding  of  Him,  lies  in  that 
consciousness  that  He,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  pre- 
existent and  superhuman,  had  come  and  therefore 
must  and  M'ould  come  again.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  pictorial  element  is  undoubtedly 
present  in  His  eschatological  sayings,  and  that  will 
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add  to  the  conviction  tliat  we  must  not  attribute 
to  Him  the  crude  ‘miraculism’  tliat  His  disciples 
saw  ill  the  form  of  His  sayings.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  take  refuge,  with  the  timidity 
of  the  modern  mind  before  the  word  ‘miracle,’  in 
the  notion  that  He  possessed  and  claimed  no  super- 
human power  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
‘ purely  spiritual  ’ view  of  His  relation  to  history, 
whatever  tliat  may  mean,  was  His  as  little  as  it 
was  His  disciples’  view.  It  is  the  higher  concep- 
tion of  evolution  (not  the  naturalistic,  mechanical) 
that  gives  to  our  day  better  than  to  His  own  or 
any  other  generation  the  means  of  interpreting 
His  consciousness  at  these  points.  That  view  is 
that  the  history  of  our  world  has  been  carried 
upward  and  enriched  by  the  appearance  and  opera- 
tion of  new  factors.  For  it  is  a crude  evolutionism 
which  holds  that  the  simple  produced  the  complex 
or  the  lower  caused  the  higher  to  exist.  To  say 
that  the  higher  was  in  the  lower,  when  tliere  is  no 
sign  of  its  presence,  does  not  enlighten  us.  It  is 
best  to  say  that,  when  the  conditions  were  ready, 
life  or  thought  appeared,  whence  we  know  not, 
and  became  a self-multiplying  power  in  history. 
The  new  factors  are  ‘ from  above,’  they  have 
‘come,’  and  they  have  laid  hold  of  the  material 
prepared  for  them,  with  a strange  power  and  for 
ends  whose  nature  the  former  things  could  not 
suggest.  The  Son  of  Man  was  conscious  of  being 
such  a new  factor  in  history,  and  hence  of  a re- 
lation to  nature  which  was  both  human  and  more 
than  human.  He  came  eating  and  drinking.  He 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  He  had  to  face  the 
conditions  of  human  history  even  in  temptation  of 
the  devil,  in  hostility  and  betrayal  by  those  whom 
He  loved,  in  death,  because  He  was  a son  of  man. 
But,  being  the  Son  of  Man,  He  could  do  these 
mighty  works  among  the  forces  of  nature  and  even 
rise  from  the  dead.  And  He  would  come,  soon  or 
late  (His  words  leave  room  for  both),  with  power 
and  the  clouds  of  heaven  for  a universal  reign  over 
the  human  race  in  the  name  of  God. 

(3)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel. — The  use  of  the  title 
‘Son  of  Man’  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  it 
occurs  12  times,  is  characteristically  different  from, 
and  yet  fundamentally  the  same  as,  its  use  in  the 
Synoptics,  (a)  The  peculiar  use  of  the  3rd  pers.  in 
connexion  with  this  title  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  in  this  Gospel  He  uses  the  1st  pers.  so  freely — 
‘ I am  ’ light,  bread,  good  shepherd,  etc.  Only  at 
936f.  (jf  reading  hndpiiwov  for  8eoD)  does  He  seem  to 
say,  and  that  indirectly,  ‘I  am  the  Son  of  Man.’ 
(6)  Further,  we  find  that  the  title  produces  the 
same  confusion  in  the  minds  of  others  as  it  does 
according  to  the  Synoptics.  His  claim  to  be 
Messiah,  and  speculation  whether  He  be  the 
Messiah,  are  darkened  by  His  deliberate  association 
of  that  apocalyptic  and  less  familiar  title  ‘ Son  of 
Man  ’ (if  familiar  at  all  to  any  but  the  docti)  with 
death  and  with  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His 
blood  (6®*).  ‘ His  disciples  ’ are  discouraged  (6®“- '''') 

just  as  Peter  was,  according  to  the  Synoptists. 
The  Jews  and  the  multitude  likewise  are  perplexed 
(6®^),  and  ask,  ‘Who  is  this  Son  of  Man?’  (12®'*). 
(c)  It  is  in  answer  to  a perplexed  mind  that  in  two 
cases  Jesus  uses  the  title  in  an  apocalyptic  con- 
nexion (3'®  6®^),  where  ‘ ascending  ’ and  ‘ descend- 
ing ’ express  His  consciousness  of  superhuman 
relations  with  heaven  and  earth  (cf.  P*).  (d)  A 

peculiar  colouring  is  given  to  the  references  to  His 
death  by  the  strange  use  of  two  words  : ‘ lifted  up  ’ 
(if6o})  is  here  (3^'*  12®“-  ®‘‘)  used  of  physical  events 

(crucifixion  and  ascension),  whereas  in  the  Synoptics 
it  is  always  used  in  an  ethical  sense  ; and  ‘ glorify  ’ 
(SofJfu)  (12^  13®')  is  here  used  of  His  death  in  an 
ethical  sense,  whereas  the  idea  is  applied  to  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Synoptists  in  a way  which 
implies  a glory  apparent  to  the  senses,  (e)  The 


essential  identity  of  this  consciousness  with  that 
described  in  the  Synoptics  is  evident.  The  differ- 
ence of  colouring  is  not  wholly  explained  by  saying 
that  with  John  ‘the  name  . . . has  reference  not  to 
the  higher  claims  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  fact  of  His 
manhood’  (E.  F.  Scott,  T/te  Fourth  Gospel,  184). 
Rather  is  it  due  to  the  constant  effort  in  this 
Gospel  to  present  the  historic  consciousness  of 
Jesus  as  the  perfect  union  of  the  supernatural  with 
the  natural.  He  who  both  wept  at  the  grave  and 
immediately  raised  the  dead  was  not  living  in  a 
double  consciousness,  now  human  and  now  divine  ; 
nor,  for  this  author,  was  it  primarily  ‘a  human 
nature  united  with  the  divine’  (ib.  p.  18G)  for  M hich 
the  title  was  used.  The  em]ihasis  in  these  pas.sages 
is  still  on  the  divine  which  has  become  human, 
on  the  supernatural  in  the  natural.  Even  in  5-'', 
if  we  translate  ‘ a son  of  man  ’ (but  cf.  the  anar- 
throus title  in  lO®"  19’  and  Mt  14®®),  the  change  from 
‘ Son  of  God  ’ in  v.“  involves  a kind  of  ‘ play  ’ u])on 
the  words  ‘ Son  of  Man,’  and  means  that  He  has 
authority  on  earth  (Mk  2"’)  to  forgive  sins,  as  being 
also  ‘a  son  of  man.’  It  is  the  fact  of  incarnation,  vast 
in  its  meaning,  that  contains  this  power.  The 
power  alike  to  reveal  (3'®'-),  to  redeem  (3"  T2®"  ®‘), 
to  nourish  with  divine  life  (6®®),  and  to  judge  (5'-'') 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  history,  as  a man.  He 
yet  stands  as  Son  of  Man.  And  the  context  of 
these  passages  shows  it  to  be  no  less  true  that,  for 
the  Johannine  interpreter  of  His  consciousness, 
these  functions  rest  upon  the  fact  that  in  history, 
as  a man.  He  yet  stands  as  Son  of  God,  the  Logos 
who  became  flesh. 

III.  Jesus  Christ  as  Creator  of  the 
Church. — We  have  in  the  NT  the  record  not 
merely  of  the  conscious  will  of  the  historic  Jesus, 
but  of  the  ett'ect  which  that  will  ])roduced  in  the 
experience  of  man,  in  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Some  account  of  that  matter  is  herewith 
given  in  its  two  principal  stages. 

i.  The  experience  oe  the  disciples  before 
THE  Crucifixion. — The  attention  of  students  of 
the  Gospels  has  been  fastened  mainly  upon  two 
subjects,  viz.  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  traces  of  later  thought  in  those 
records,  such  as  the  apologetic  purpose  revealed  in 
Matthew  and  John,  or  the  personal  views  of  His 
Person  held  by  each  of  the  four  evangelists.  There 
is  another  somewhat  neglected  field  of  study,  viz. 
that  change  which  Jesus  wrought  in  the  religious 
life  of  His  disciples.  This  is  in  a sense  only  the 
reverse  side  of  the  whole  fact  of  which  the  obverse 
has  been  presented  in  the  description  of  His  con- 
scious will.  But  it  must  also  be  considered  if  wo 
are  to  realize  vividly  the  process  by  which  He 
became  the  founder  of  Christianity.  The  neglect 
of  this  topic  is  one  fruitful  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
but  superficial  view  that  Jesus  was  a teacher, 
whose  disciples  after  His  death  exaggerated  Him 
into  a Redeemer  and  a Divine  Person. 

I.  Jesus  and  Israel. — The  first  disciples  came  to 
Jesus  from  those  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
message  of  John  the  Baptist.  His  iinnouncement 
of  the  approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  was 
bound  up  with  the  announcement  that  the  King 
Himself  would  appear,  through  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  enter  into  the  life  of  the  people  (Mk 
P-8,  Mt  3'-'®,  Lk  3'-®»,  Jn  1'®-®’).  They  understood, 
of  course,  that  He  would  come  to  Israel  and  some- 
how assert  His  supreme  authority  over  the  people 
of  God.  But  they  did  not  and  could  not  anticipate 
the  entirely  new  manner  in  which  that  assertion 
would  be  made,  the  new  type  of  kingship  which 
He  would  establish.  Even  their  prophets  had  not 
foreseen  it  (Mt  11'). 

(a)  His  appeal  to  the  Jews.— Jesus  did  make  His 
appeal  steadily  and  unweariedly  to  Israel  as  tho 
people  of  God.  He  preached  throughout  tho 
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synagogues  of  Galilee  (Mk  1®")-  On  each  visit  to 
Jerusalem  He  went  to  the  Temple  and  dealt 
directly  with  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Jewish 
religious  community.  And  not  only  John  but  the 
Synoptists  represent  Him  as  aware  that  His  rejec- 
tion or  acceptance  by  them  determined  the  question 
whether  ‘ His  own’  had  received  Him  or  not  (e.17., 
Jn  1“  (14.  66  843  941^  2133-45  23«-38).  When  He 

sent  out  His  disciples  to  preach  in  His  name  (alike 
the  twelve  and  the  seventy),  He  commanded  them 
to  address  ‘ the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ’ 
(Mt  10“)  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  His  own  preach- 
ing among  them  (Lk  10^).  The  last  great  struggle 
culminating  in  His  death  arose  from  His  unbroken 
will  to  bring  Israel  to  repentance  and  into  sub- 
mission to  Himself. 

(&)  The  disciples  and  this  appeal. — His  disciples 
accompanied  Him  through  the  whole  series  of 
events.  They  heard,  and  helped  to  extend.  His 
call  to  repentance  ; and  they  knew  that  this  alone 
had  not  caused  His  death,  for  the  rulers  feared  to 
kill  one  popularly  known  to  he  a prophet  (Mt  21-®). 
They  heard  His  announcement  of  a higher  code  of 
morals ; that  did  not  cause  His  death.  They  heard 
Him  accused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath ; that  also, 
though  more  grave,  did  not  directly  enter  into  His 
final  condemnation.  They  knew  that  even  the 
desire  to  be  a revolutionary  Messiah  would  not 
have  procured  His  formal  indictment  and  execu- 
tion ; patriotism  would  have  kept  his  enemies 
silent,  if  not  enthusiastic.  On  the  other  hand, 
xd  watched  his  passionate  desire  to  save  His 
in  His  oxxoi  way  and  on  His  oum  terms, 
lad  heard  his  patient  arguments  with  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  His  protests  against  their 
accusation  of  Him  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  His 
warnings  against  their  rejection  of  Him  as  leading 
to  their  oxvn  downfall.  His  terrific  denunciations 
when  their  hatred  of  Him  revealed  them,  not  as 
ignorant  or  sensual,  but  as  hypocrites.  They  saw 
His  very  tears  over  Jerusalem,  when  He  knew  her 
decision  to  be  made  and  her  doom  chosen  out  of 
hatred  for  the  real  Spirit  of  God  and  for  the  real 
Kingship  of  God  as  revealed  in  Himself  (cf.  Mt  11^ 
1228-30  23®^'®®,  Mk  12*-  2,  Lk  13^'“).  Burkitt  explains 
what  he  calls  ‘the  quarrel’  between  Jesus  and  the 
authorities  by  the  difference  between  ‘ erudition,’ 
on  which  they  depended,  and  ‘ intuition,’  ■which  was 
the  supreme  quality  of  His  Spirit  {The  Gospel 
History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  174).  The  dis- 
ciples have  a deeper  account  of  the  matter  than 
that,  so  much  deeper  that  the  word  ‘quarrel’  is 
not  the  adequate  term  for  it.  It  was  in  their  view 
a warfare  between  the  true  King  of  Israel  and  the 
sons  of  the  Kingdom.  The  resistance  to  one  who 
claims  regal  authority  is  either  rebellion  or  patriotic 
rectitude.  The  records  show  that  even  before  His 
death  His  disciples  had  begun  to  understand  it  as 
rebellion. 

(c)  Persistenee  of  the  appeal. — Moreover,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Jesus  cut  Himself  oft’  from 
Israel.  His  appeals  never  ceased.  Even  in  the 
Johannine  account  of  His  controversy  this  element 
of  grace  never  altogether  faOs.  His  urgency.  His 
condemnation.  His  denunciation,  are  the  weapons 
of  His  mercy  {e.g.,  8'®'®®  10®^'-),  and  on  the 

cross  He  prays  for  the  pardon  of  those  who  have 
rejected  His  Kingship.  To  the  very  end  He  is 
seeking  the  lost,  manifesting  the  Father’s  grace  in 
His  own  attitude  and  action  tow.ards  them. 

2.  The  new  Israel. — ‘ The  whole  Jewish  thought 
may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  as  surely  as  there  is 
only  one  God,  so  surely  is  there  only  one  sacred  com- 
munity (Gemeinde)’  (A.  Schlatter,  NT  Theologie, 
Calw,  1909-10,  i.  175).  Nowhere  is  the  majesty  of  the 
conscious  will  of  Jesus  more  apparent  than  in  this, 
that,  as  the  people  reject  Him,  He  begins  to  create 
the  new  community  of  God.  The  disciples  preserve 
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this  fact  as  fully  and  clearly  as  they  do  HLs  words 
of  an  eschatologic.al  character.  And  their  under- 
standing of  His  self-estimate  was  rooted  here,  and 
not  merely  in  His  words  of  prophecy.  The  Gospels 
prove  on  every  page  that  Jesus  deliberately  set 
Himself  to  establish  the  Church  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Whether  He  actually 
u.sed  the  word  ‘ Cliurch  ’ (Mt  18*’)  or  not  is  a minor 
matter  ; and  it  may  be  even  irrelevant.  The  fact 
is  that,  as  He  found  individuals  responsive  to  His 
call,  repenting  of  sin,  as  He  saw  reixentant  men 
(Lk  5®)  readj'  to  rise  up  and  follow  Him  ai  all  costs, 
waiting  upon  His  will  as  upon  that  of  a king,  He 
saw  in  them  the  members  of  the  nt  w community 
of  God.  He  speaks  of  them  as  ‘.-^alt  of  the  earth,’ 
‘light  of  the  world’  (Mt  5*®'-),  and  distinguishes 
their  kind  of  righteousness  from  that  of  the 
Pharisees  (5®®).  He  sees  publicans  and  harlots, 
who  repent  and  follow  Him  (as  m.an}’-  of  them  liad 
believed  John  the  Baptist  in  his  day),  going  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mt21®*).  He  takes  ilic  faith 
of  the  centurion  in  Himself  as  the  harbinger  of 
that  multitude  of  Gentiles  who  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  the  west  while  the  sons  of  the 
Kingdom  are  cast  out  (Mt  S"'-)-  The  idea  that 
Jesus  was  primarilj'  a teacher,  and  a personal 
revealer  only  so  far  as  He  went  about  doing  good, 
just  as  He  expected  others  to  do,  and  for  the  rest 
pictured  to  Himself,  and  to  others,  certain  tran- 
scendent acts  of  God  lying  yet  for  Him  wholly  in 
the  future,  through  which  tlie  Kingdom  would  be 
established  out  of  heaven,  is  one  which  leaves 
out  the  central  fact  in  the  Gospels.  That  central 
fact  is  that  He  created,  consciously,  deliberately, 
patiently,  the  new  nation,  the  community  in  which 
God’s  Kingship  was  being  realized.  Harnaek 
(Ne%ie  Untersuchungen,  etc.,  p.  97)  names  it  as  one 
of  the  ‘developments’  in  Matthew  that  Jesus  is 
pictured  as  addressing  a definite  community  (‘eine 
geschlossene  Gemeinde’).  But,  if  we  subtract  a 
slight  element  of  exaggeration  in  the  ixhrase,  the 
fact  is  not  less  true  of  Mark.  In  the  latter  His 
movements  are  affected  by  consideration  of  three 
groups — the  multitude,  the  officials  and  their  re- 
presentatives, and  the  disciples.  The  last  named, 
even  when  limited  to  the  twelve  (though  not  always 
so  limited),  form  a definite  community,  which  even 
in  Mark  is  looked  upon  as  the  nucleus  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  (1*®-  2*®-®®  3’-*®'’-  4'®-®^*  10®®*- 

12®  13®®-®®-  ®’  [Oi  ^KXeKTOt]). 

M'hat  is  the  evidence  in  the  Gospels  that  His 
discixftes  experienced  the  force  of  that  creative  will 
during  His  earthly  ministry?  On  the  outward 
side  the  answer  is  easy.  For  it  is  clear  that  .Jesus, 
as  we  have  seen,  gathered  His  followers  arounci 
Him,  as  individuals  who  became  a more  or  less 
definite  body,  through  their  willingness  to  accept 
His  teaching,  obey  His  behests,  and  put  their  hope 
in  His  power.  We  do  not  know  how  large  this 
body  was.  It  appears  indistinctly  as  varying  in 
number,  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm.  That 
crowds  folloAved  Him  so  much  as  to  endanger  His 
work  is  made  very  clear  in  Mark’s  Gospel,  where 
He  is  represented  as  repeatedly  eluding  them  and 
their  superficial  and  earthly  desires.  All  the 
Gospels  describe  Him  as  selecting  twelve  men  on 
whom  He  concentrated  His  attention  (IMk  Fs-so-— 
Mt  41®-®®;  cf.  Lk  5*-**,  Mk  3*®-i®=Lk  6*®'*®,  MtlO®-^ 
jjj  p5-53  067.  70t.  . seeE.  Haupt,  Z\im  Verstdndnis  des 
Apostolats  im  N^T,  Halle,  1896).  As  Mark  shows 
Hinx  escaping  from  the  multitudes,  Matthew  most 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  positive 
work  of  close  and  intimate  instruction  of  the 
twelve  (cf.  Mt  16*®-  ®*  17*-  ®-  *®-  ®’‘-  ®®  IS*-  ®*  19*“-  ®®  20*’ 
241-25.  4G  26*®-). 

3.  The  ‘ liberal  view.’ — It  is  usual  and  important 
to  point  out  that  Jesus,  in  giving  to  His  disciples 
the  secret  of  fellowship  xvith  God,  did  not  teach 
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them  any  rules  or  provide  them  with  institutional 
machinery.  He  has  no  technique  of  penitence, 
tliough  lie  demands  penitence.  He  has  no  ex- 
ternal rules  of  worship,  though  He  expects  them  to 
worship.  He  would  have  men  pray,  hut  teaches 
only  one  brief  and  general  form.  He  insists  re- 
lentlessly on  doing  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  He 
has  no  list  of  commandments.  He  ma.kes  love  to 
God  and  man  a universal  fundamental  law  that 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  men  before  and  above  all 
else,  but  where  and  how  they  shall  begin  He  does 
not  say.  All  the  helps  by  way  of  rules,  ceremonies, 
symbols,  and  creeds  which  other  religious  teachers 
and  directors  have  used  for  the  guidance  of  their 
followers  are  absent  from  the  story  of  our  Lord’s 
dealings  with  His  disciples.  These  facts  raise  in 
an  ru-gent  way  the  question,  What  then  did  Jesus 
do  with  His  disciples  that  was  sufficient  to  create 
the  Church  and  open  the  Christian  era?  The 
answer  to  this  question  which  the  so-called  ‘ liberal  ’ 
theology  has  made  familiar  to  this  generation  con- 
sists mainly  in  this,  that  Jesus,  first  by  His  teaching 
about  God  as  Father  and  about  the  Kingdom  as  the 
re-organization  of  society  on  the  basis  of  righteous- 
ness and  love,  further  by  His  own  example  in 
which  faith  in  the  Father  and  love  to  man  were  so 
fully  exemplified,  awoke  in  His  disciples’  hearts  a 
like  faith  in  their  own  sonship  towards  God,  and 
that  ‘enthusiasm  of  humanity’  from  which  all 
ett'ective  reforms  of  society  must  spring.  His 
jirimary  message  was  about  the  Father  and  man’s 
direct  apijroach  to  Him,  not  about  Himself  as 
Mediator  of  that  Father’s  love,  not  even  about 
Himself  as  exemplar  of  the  Father’s  spirit.  It 
was  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  disciples 
that  clothed  Him  with  the  categories  of  Messiah 
and  Redeemer,  drawn  partly  from  Jewish  and 
partly  from  Hellenistic  life  and  thought,  and 
in  time  added  the  remoter  conceptions  of  pre- 
existence, deity,  atoning  sacrifice,  and  universal 
authority. 

This  position  is  capable  of  many  modifications. 
There  are  those  who  reduce  the  personal  function 
of  Jesus  to  little  more  than  that  of  a superlative 
teacher  who  was  also  a man  of  deep  religious  ex- 
perience (fi.g.,  Bousset,  Jesus-,  J.  Weiss,  Christus, 
Halle,  1909).  There  are  those  who  recognize  in 
His  exemplary  power  a fact  of  transcendent  value 
for  all  time,  a form  of  religious  experience  which 
sm-passes  all  others,  and  makes  Him  Leader  and 
Master  of  all  who  would  know  the  power  of  faith 
and  realize  in  their  liearts  the  love  of  God  («.(/., 
N.  Schmidt,  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth).  But  there 
are  those  whom  it  is  hard  to  classify,  men  w’ho 
seem,  under  the  spell  of  ‘ the  modern  mind,’  to 
reduce  His  significance,  and  then,  under  a vision  of 
His  real  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, to  exalt  Him  to  superhuman  rank  and 
authority.  Such  an  one  is  Wernle  (Die  Anfdnge 
nnserer  llc.ligion  ; very  clearly  also  in  Die  Qucllen 
dcs  Lehens  Jesu).  But  we  may  here  take  as  our 
example  Harnack,  in  wdiose  various  writings  the 
two  points  of  view’  (or  the  influence  of  these  two 
impulses)  apjjear  repeatedly.  For  example,  in  The 
Sayings  of  Jesus  he  says  that  Q gives  us  ‘ that 
which  formed  the  central  theme  of  the  message  of 
our  Lord — that  is,  the  revelation  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  moral  call  to  repent  and  to  believe, 
to  renounce  the  world  and  to  gain  heaven  — this 
and  nothing  else’  (ii.  251).  A few  pages  earlier, 
however  (wdiile  dealing  with  the  content  of  Q),  he 
says,  ‘ It  is  obvious  that  our  Lord’s  consciousness 
of  Sonshijy  must  have  preceded  in  time  His  con- 
sciousness of  Messiahship,  must  indeed  have  formed 
a stepping-stone  to  the  latter’  (p.  245  n.);  again  in 
an  often  quoted  sentence  in  Das  PFesendes  Christen- 
tums,  ‘Not  the  Son,  but  only  the  Father  is  con- 
tained in  the  gospel  as  Jesus  proclaimed  it  ’ (p.  91). 


Yet  in  the  next  paragraphs  he  goes  on  to  show  from 
the  very  w’ords  of  Jesus  that  ‘He  lea’^  them  to 
God,  not  only  through  His  word,  but  even  more 
through  that  which  He  is  and  does  and  finally 
through  that  which  He  suffers,’  and  concludes  by 
asserting  ‘that  Jesus  Himself  became  for  His 
disciples  the  power  of  the  Go.spel  ’ (p.  92).  There 
is  evidently  a situation  here  which  ne^s  to  be 
cleared  up.  It  has  been  urged  that  Harnack  in 
that  sentence  means  to  speak  strictly  as  a hi.^  torian 
when  he  says  that  the  gospel  as  .lesus  preached  it 
contained  only  ‘ the  Father  and  not  the  .Son,’  and 
that  he  does  admit  the  right  of  the  di.'ciples  after- 
wards to  introduce  Jesus  Himself  into  their  form 
of  the  gospel  (so  Schlatter).  The  questiun  is  partly 
whether  Harnack  is  right  in  excluding  from  con- 
sideration the  great  passages  (cited  earlier  in  this 
article)  in  which  the  conscious  will  of  Jesus  is 
represented  as  determining  the  destiny  of  men. 
But  it  is  not  a question  to  be  decided  merely  by 
quoting  utterances  which  explicitlj-  and  formally 
put  Him  into  the  gospel  as  He  preached  it,  or  by 
refusing  to  accept  them  as  authentic.  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  have  proof  that  Jesus 
became  to  His  disciples  a ‘religious  object’  during 
His  earthly  life,  and  w’hether  their  experience  in 
that  matter  was  the  efi'ect  of  His  conscious  will  as 
He  by  teaching,  miracle,  example,  and  direct 
moulding  of  their  life  formed  them  into  the  nucleus 
of  that  community  in  which  He  intended  the 
Kingship  of  God  to  be  realized.  Have  we  any 
right  to  limit  ‘His  gospel’  to  His  recorded  words 
of  formal  teaching,  addressed  to  the  multitudes,  if 
we  find  that  the  whole  ctl'ect  of  His  ‘training  of 
the  twelve’  was  to  replace  their  Jewish  religion 
with  a religious  attitude  towards  God  which 
depended  upon  their  attitude  towards  Him  ? 

4.  The  method  of  Jesus. — Tiiis,  which  is  a purely 
historical  as  well  as  a vital  religious  inquiry,  we 
inust  now  deal  with.  It  will  be  best  to  do  so  by 
considering  the  matter  in  relation  to  the  three 
functions  of  personal  founders  described  in  the 
opening  section  of  this  article.  The  appearance  of 
repetition,  when  the  following  statements  are  com- 
pared with  the  discussion  of  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus,  will  be  lessened  if  it  be  remembered,  as 
already  explained,  that  we  are  here  considering 
the  otiier  side  of  the  central  fact  (the  founding  of 
the  Christian  religion),  viz.  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  We  must  see  the 
experience  through  which  the  first  disciples  jnvssed 
as  the  conscious  will  of  Jesus  took  effect  upon 
their  relations  with  God,  if  we  would  understand 
the  method  of  the  founder. 

(1)  The  sense  of  need. — Each  j)ersonal  founder 
has  dealt  with  the  human  sense  of  need.  He  has 
interpreted  it,  intensified  it,  and  sought  to  sati.-^fy 
it.  He  has  revealed  what  he  saw  to  be  the  true 
and  supremo  values  of  human  experience,  glorified 
them,  and  sought  to  make  them  the  actual  pos- 
session of  his  followers.  Y'hat  did  His  disciples 
receive  from  Jesus  in  this  way? 

(a)  They  came  to  Him  from  a race  for  which,  as 
a whole,  the  religious  was  the  supremo  view  of 
life.  Moreover,  they  came  with  minds  and  hearts 
aflame  from  the  stern,  passionate,  convinced,  and 
convincing  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  His 
announcement  of  the  approaching  Kingdom  |'ve- 
pared  them  for  the  King.  In  Jesus  they  found 
another  who,  like  John,  was  a.bsorbed  wliolly  in 
the  thought  of  that  supreme  crisis,  and  He  too 
announced  the  Kingdom.  But  they  found  many 
great  dill'erences  in  His  method  and  outlook. 
These  dilleronces  are  not  exhausted  bj^  speaking 
of  His  geniality,  breadth,  sympathy,  social  in- 
terest, and  so  forth.  For  lie  was  also  stern, 
definite,  authoritative,  exacting.  His  discii)les 
found  themselves  involved  by  their  disciploship  in 
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new  personal  relations  with  the  living,  present, 
and  insistent  will  of  God.  Jesus  did  not,  like  the 
Baptist,  postpone  that  Kingship  to  an  outer  catas- 
trophic event.  He  makes  them  feel  that  they 
have  to  do  with  God  now,  as  He  is  dealing  with 
them  now.  This  lies  at  the  heart  even  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  every  clause  of  which  involves  the 
idea  of  God’s  present  action  in  our  liuinan  life, 
even  though  it  may  have  an  escliatological  back- 
ground. The  presence  of  God  is  involved  in  all 
that  He  says  about  prayer,  against  an.xiety,  con- 
cerning the  Father’s  love,  in  the  call  to  repent- 
ance, to  faith,  to  self-sacrifice.  In  spite  of  the 
eschatological  element  in  His  sayings,  through 
which  He  taught  them  to  cherish  the  expectation 
of  the  future  acts  of  God,  we  must  see  in  these 
records  their  memory  of  the  awe,  the  humility, 
the  confidence  towards  God,  the  sense  of  His 
actual  Kingship  which  Jesus  awoke  in  their  souls. 

(6)  Jesus  also  took  up  the  Baptist’s  call  to  re- 
pentance. But  His  disciples  foimd  that  with  Him 
this  meant  a change  more  profound  than  any 
prophet  had  ever  sought  to  effect,  for  no  prophet 
had  ever  learned  it  as  they  did  from  the  Messiah 
Himself  (cf.  Mt  13*''-)-  This  repentance  was  some- 
thing which  He  wrought  in  them  by  His  whole 
continuous  treatment  of  them  as  well  as  by  an 
explicit  preliminary  call.  They  learned  from  Him 
the  depth  and  subtlety  of  their  sin.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  lessons  about  outward  sin,  which 
He  rather  assumed  that  they  already  knew  from 
the  Law  (Mk  they  were  taught  to  see  dead- 

liest guilt  in  self-righteousness  and  self-seeking 
and  unbelief.  On  these  matters  they  received, 
and  have  preserved  in  these  records,  the  most 
penetrating  and  heart-breaking  experiences.  For 
His  words  created  the  Christian  world  by  first 
making  history  in  their  own  souls.  The  teachings 
gathered  together  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
were  addressed  to  them  as  disciples,  and  cannot  be 
understood  if  viewed  as  spoken  to  all  and  sundry 
— a drifting,  excited  crowd  (Mt  5^).  Not  only  was 
Peter  first  encouraged  to  become  a permanent  fol- 
lower in  an  hour  of  moral  agony  (Lk  but  he 
was  repeatedly  compelled  to  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  distance  of  his  heart  from  the  ideal  of  his 
Master  (Mt  Ijsi  16^  202«r. 

[cf.  Lk  22^1*-]  26^^-  ^“).  The  sto:^  of  continuous 
moral  training  revealed  in  that  series  of  passages  ex- 
pressed  only  in  part  the  effect  which  Jesus  produced 
upon  the  disciples  when  He  thus  proved  to  them 
liow  searching  is  that  spirit  of  penitence  to  which 
He  summoned  them.  In  the  conversions  of  Levi 
the  publican,  of  Zacchteus,  of  the  woman  that  was 
a sinner,  there  must  have  been  powerful  emotional 
crises.  And  the  disciples  were  witnesses  of  these, 
and  learners  from  them.  They  saw  and  felt  the 
extending  effect  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  upon 
the  moral  consciousness  of  susceptible  souls.  On 
the  positive  side,  we  may  note  that  He  taught 
them  to  repent,  and  got  them  to  repent,  by  de- 
manding the  attitude  of  a little  child  (Mt  18“^-), 
by  measuring  their  sin  with  the  most  terrible  of 
ail  standards,  the  principle  of  absolute  mercy 
(Mt  6“*-  18^^'®®),  by  insisting  that  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  Kingdom  in  which  they  now  began  to 
live  was  that  of  service,  unshrinking,  unselfish, 
and  complete  (Mt  20^“"^),  which  cannot  be  rendered 
except  by  the  penitent.  He  confronted  them  with 
the  call  to  love  as  God  loves  the  unworthy  and 
uncongenial  (Mt  5^’''*).  He  even  taught  them 
that  this  inner  moral  revolution  must  be  carried 
in  upon  the  deepest  impulses  and  apparently  most 
natural  and  prevalent  desires  of  human  nature 
(Mt  24-26j_  j(;  is  impossible  to  measure  the 

work  of  Jesus  in  founding  the  new  and  final 
religion  unless  we  see  in  these  mere  excerpts  from 
the  wealth  of  material  in  aU  four  Gospels,  not  the 


quiet,  placid  teaching  of  a Kabbi,  but  the  active 
l)enetrating  spirit,  the  conscious  will,  of  tlieir 
Lord  bearing  the  idea  of  repentance  persistently 
and  insistently,  deeper  and  deeper,  into  the  heart, 
conscience,  and  will  of  the  disciples.  And  they 
were  thus  actually  taught,  or  the  world  could  never 
have  heard  of  them  or  Him.  They  learned  from 
Him  that  the  fundamental  need  of  man  is  not 
primarily  a God  who  can  give  His  people  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  happiness,  but  this — a new 
moral  relation  with  the  holy  will  of  the  actual  and 
living  God.  And  Jesus  made  them  feci  that  need 
while  He  was  there  in  the  liesh,  or  they  eouhl  not 
have  seen  or  felt  His  meaning  and  power  when  He 
came  to  them  in  the  Spirit. 

(2)  Hoiv  the  need  was  satisfied.  — The  second 
matter  of  inquiry  as  to  a personal  founder  is  this 
— What  function  did  He  exercise  in  meeting  the 
need  which  He  revealed  in  so  intense  a light  ? iJid 
He  actually  give  them  the  new  relation  with  God 
for  which  penitence  is  at  once  the  preparation  and 
the  passionate  outcry  V It  is  plain  from  the  Syn- 
optics alone  that  thej'  saw  in  Him  a sujierhuman 
Alan  (see  above  on  His  consciousness).  He  was 
the  Son  of  Man,  He  worked  miracles  of  healing. 
He  overcame  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  even 
bound  the  strong  man,  the  devil  himself.  He 
spoke  on  things  human  and  divine  with  authority 
unmistakable,  and  announced  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  religious  results  were  not 
what  they  came  to  be  after  the  Resurrection,  but 
they  were  in  kind  the  same.  They  found  Him 
to  be  a fountain  of  the  grace  of  God.  No  doubt 
the  idea  of  saving  the  lost  (Lk  19’“  ||  Mt  18”  [un- 
certain text])  may  have  eschatological  implicates, 
as  the  word  ‘ salvation  ’ continues  to  have  even  in 
Paul’s  Epistles.  But  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost 
coin,  and  the  prodigal  son  Jesus  described  His  own 
present  conduct  as  He  pursued  and  received  those 
who  became  His  disciples.  The  fact  that  the  re- 
corded words  of  explicit  forgiveness  were  addressed 
to  strangers  (Mk  2“-  “ and  1|,  Lk  must  not 

obscure  the  underlying  fact  that  aU  ■who  became 
associated  with  Him  entered  into  that  state  of  for- 
giveness. It  is  true  that  He  glowingly  describes 
the  willingness  of  the  Father  to  receive,  and  the 
supreme  joy  in  heaven  over,  the  repentant.  But 
His  own  disciples  had  that  grace  of  heaven  mani- 
fested to  them  in  the  will  of  Jesus  towards  them. 
He  treated  those  as  penitent  who  followed  Him, 
and  His  follow'ers  He  treated  as  under  the  King- 
ship  of  God,  enjoying  the  love  of  the  Father  be- 
cause they  were  under  His  own  will  and  objects  of 
His  owm  love.  This  comes  out  more  clearly  if 
we  recall,  in  its  significance  for  their  religious  ex- 
perience, the  kind  and  extent  of  submission  which 
He  exacted  and  they  yielded  to  Him.  The  very 
symbols  and  metaphors  employed  to  describe  their 
relations  to  Him  and  His  functions  to'wards  them 
are  significant.  Thus  He  is  the  Shepherd  and 
they  His  flock  (Mt  10’“  25““,  Lk  15^  12““,  Jn  10”-  ”), 
and  therein  encourages  them  to  remember  the 
OT  conception  of  Jahweh  as  Shepherd  (Ps  23’ 
80’,  Is  40”,  Ezk  34”"  ““).  He  is  the  builder  of  the 
new  temple,  i.e.  the  community  which  shall  take 
Israel’s  place  (Mt  16’®,  Jn  2’“),  for  He  is  ‘more 
than  the  temp)le  ’ (Mt  12“).  He  is  the  sower,  and 
the  souls  whom  He  gathers  to  Himself  are  the 
harvest  of  God  (Mt  13“-“;  cf.  9“^’-)-  I”  all  these 
metaphors  we  must  note  the  gulf  between  shepherd 
and  sheep,  builder  and  house,  so'wer  and  grain,  as 
if  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  this  difference 
lies  between  Him  and  them,  and  yet  that  it  is  His 
love.  His  wisdom.  His  powerful  care  and  control, 
that  is  their  supreme  hope.  He  does  for  them 
what  the  moral  insight  of  a true  penitent  would 
ask  from  God.  Even  more  strikingly.  He  is  the 
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Lord  who  ai)i)oints  to  every  man  his  task,  as  a 
slave-owner  deals  with  the  slaves  who  are  his  pro- 
perty (Mt  19'-^  25''‘),  wlio  returns  to  judge 

them,  and  for  whose  return  as  the  consummation 
of  human  destiny  the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  wait 
in  eagerness,  faithfulness,  and  faith.  These  meta- 
phors are  added  to  the  positive  fundamental  asser- 
tions of  Messiah-King,  Son  of  Man,  final  Judge, 
mysterious  Servant  of  Jahweh  doomed  to  death, 
whose  tremendous  force  is  felt  with  increasing 
awe  as  they  watch  Him  move  along  His  strange 
and  unexpected  patli  to  His  death.  But,  while 
the  latter  grouj)  of  ideas  are  present  to  their 
minds,  now  as  startling  enigmas  and  anon  as  more 
startling  ex))Ianatious  of  Jesus,  the  former  group 
are  those  which  describe  His  actual  will  as  it  takes 
etfect  upon  their  present  experience.  Therefore, 
they  have  given  up  all  for  His  sake  (Mt  19^),  are 
ready,  as  He  assumed,  to  meet  persecution  and 
even  death  for  His  sake  (Mt  [cf.  Gess,  Chriati 
Person  imd  Work,  i.  15  f.],  Mt  20^).  They  le.arn 
to  believe  in  Him  as  the  Messiah-King  (Mt 
and,  when  they  reach  this  measure  of  insight, 
Jesus  rejoices  because  He  sees  noAv  the  new  com- 
munity established  through  which  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  made  actual  on  the  earth.  He  sees  in 
that  confession  of  Him  the  work  of  God’s  grace 
(‘  my  Father’)  in  their  hearts.  Then  it  is  that  the 
deeper  teaching  not  only  about  His  death,  but 
about  their  relation  to  Him,  begins  to  find  expres- 
sion (Mk  (Much  of  the  material  in  Mt  10 

probably  belongs  to  this  later  period.)  Now  it 
begins  to  appe.ar  that  their  devotion  to  Him  is  a 
matter  of  which  even  disciples  may  be  tenuited  to 
be  ashamed  (Mk  S*®,  Mt  li®  26»»,  Ko  H“). 

Now  there  is  a gospel  which  they  may  begin  to 
preach  even  at  the  cost  of  life  (Mk  8®'').  Now 
Jesus  begins  to  speak  of  a cross  (Mk  S’*^,  Mt  16-'', 
Lk  9^®)  which  they  may  be  called  on  to  carry  to 
their  own  execution.  (It  is  obvious  that  this 
language  cannot  be  reflexion  from  a later  date, 
for  then  the  minds  of  Christians  were  absorbed  in 
another  view  of  the  cross  and  spoke  of  being  ‘ cruci- 
fied with’  Christ  [Gal  2™],  and  of  dying  with  Him, 
not  of  bearing  each  an  independent  cross.)  And 
He  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  His  drawing  the  M'orld 
to  Himself  by  being  ‘ lifted  up  ’ (Jn  12®^). 

(3)  Their  inchoate  thought  of  His  Person. — We 
nowhere  find  in  the  Gospels  an  explicit  statement 
regarding  the  personal  religious  experience  of  the 
disciples.  All  that  fullness  of  the  inner  life  which 
created  the  rest  of  the  NT  writings  (and  in  a sense 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  too)  is  absent  from  the  story 
of  their  intercourse  with  Him  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  They  have  preserved  the  records  of  their 
unbelief,  their  quarrelling,  their  selfish  ambition, 
their  blindness  to  His  meaning,  their  readiness  to 
forsake  or  deny  Him  when  the  supreme  stress 
came.  But  they  do  not  speak  of  their  joy  or  peace 
or  hope.  It  is  evident  that  those  ■were  transition 
days  from  the  arid,  hungering  life  of  the  Jewish 
world  of  that  time  to  the  exultant  hearts  that 
rvere  later  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  |u-esence  of 
the  Risen  Christ  and  of  God  in  Him.  They  do  not 
make  clear  how  they  thought  of  the  Father  as 
Jesus  taught  them,  nor  what  that  dawn  of  forgive- 
ness and  peace  was  as  they  walked  with  eyes  of 
trust  and  awe  fastened  upon  this  imperio\is  yet 
tender  Master  of  their  souls.  But  certainly  they 
had  begun  to  feel  a religious  joy  in  His  fellowshi]i, 
a religious  reverence  for  His  mighty  will  displayed 
in  deeds  and  words  of  superhuman  power  (Mt  ll^u-ao 
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I512-16]) . and,  as  we  have  seen,  we  must  assume 
that  His  continuous  and  ever  deepening  instruction 
in  the  nature  of  the  penitent,  consecrated,  and 
faithful  life  did  seize  their  wills  and  change  their 
hearts.  The  story  of  Peter’s  contrition  at  the 


beginning  and  end  of  the  record  (Lk  5®,  IMk  14^) 
presents  one  side.  The  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  16'“) 
indicate  that  in  His  view’  the  recognition  of  II is 
Messiahship  was  a religious  experience  of  the 
highest  character,  in  which  Peter  had  been  brought 
into  relation  -with  the  Father.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  entered  into  the  new  life  of  prayer,  or 
w'e  could  never  have  received  their  record  of  His 
many  teachings  on  that  central  matter.  No  less 
certain  is  it  that,  as  they  thus  sought  communion 
with  the  Father,  the  constant  presence,  the  search- 
ing spirit,  the  authoritative  commands  (Mt  7'-^*^), 
and  the  whole  personal  atmosphere  of  the  .Messiah 
and  Son  of  God  conditioned  in  the  deepest  way 
their  thought  of  God  and  their  endeavours  after  a 
realized  fellowship  with  Him.  The  vagueness  of 
the  matter  at  this  point  is  obviouslj'  natural  on 
the  orthodox  view'.  For,  if  the  gospel  must,  in 
Christ’s  own  view,  contain  Himself  as  essential 
to  it,  it  was  inevitable  that  this  should  not  become 
clear  to  His  disciples,  nor  the  form  of  religious 
exi^erience  which  He  alone  could  make  possible 
become  realized,  until  His  relations  witli  them 
had  passed  through  all  stages  and  reached  that 
climax  at  which  alone  the  full  situation  could 
come  into  view'.  It  is  those  who  hold  that  the 
personal  religion  of  Jesus  llim-self  was  meant  by 
Him  to  become  the  religion  of  every  man,  and  that 
He  did  not  think  of  entering  into  their  religious 
consciousness  except  as  an  inspiring  teacher  and 
example,  who  cannot  explain  the  absence  from  the 
Gospels  of  any  proof  that  the  disciples  felt,  then 
and  there,  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom,  the  full 
force  of  the  new  life  and  its  joy.  For  this  His 
martyr  death  wa.s  not  necessary.  That  event 
could  only  add  a glow  of  pathos — but  why  not  of 
despair? — to  a picture  of  perfect  relations  with 
God  which  life  alone  could  reveal  and  death  could 
only  blot  out. 

ii'.  The  experience  of  the  disciples  after 
THE  Resurrection. — This  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  a history  of  the  apostolic  Church.  Our 
task  is  to  set  forth  as  brielly  as  possible  some  of 
those  elements,  described  in  the  apostolic  literature, 
which  constituted  the  Church  as  a community, 
whose  existence  is  founded  on  conscious  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  conscious  possession  of  His  Spirit, 
and  that  through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
Son  of  God. 

I.  The  Resurrection  faith. — It  is  universally 
admitted  that  tlie  inchoate  cojumunity  left  by 
Jesus  at  His  crucifixion  had  no  basis  in  their  brief 
intercourse  with  Jesus  for  continuance  as  a com- 
munity. They  w’ere  not  organized  for  political 
action.  Nor  was  their  religious  experience  definite 
and  strong  enough  to  give  them  a distinct  con- 
sciousness or  place  within  the  system  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Their  later  conduct  tow'ards  a universal 
gosjiel  proves  this.  As  an  experience  it  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  real,  but  bound  up  with  and  depen- 
dent upon  the  presence  of  Jesus  with  them,  and  un- 
released from  Jewish  bonds.  When  Ho  lay  dead, 
their  faith  was  ready  to  die.  They  allowed  out- 
siders to  bury  Him  (Joseph  of  Arimathea  [Jlk 
IS"*®] ; Jn  19®®  adds  Nicodemus).  The  story  of  two 
of  them,  according  to  Lk  24'®’®'*,  gives  a vivid  and 
realistic  picture  of  their  attitude  of  mind,  as 
persons  who  retained  a gracious  memory  of  Jesus 
without  hope.  The  grief  which  all  the  Gospels 
depict,  the  .story  of  Thomas,  the  moral  perplexity 
of  Peter,  the  e^■ident  preparation  for  a permanent 
biu'ial,  combine  to  illustrate  a situation  which  the 
whole  history  of  human  experience  w'ould  compel 
us  to  expect  as  the  only  natural  one.  Moreover, 
there  was  a i)articular  religious  view  of  the  situation 
which  must  have  stained  even  t he  inevitable  des])air 
with  shame  aiul  dismay.  For  an  ancient  law  which 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  them,  and  which,  indeed, 
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made  all  crucifixion  a matter  of  peculiar  horror  to 
the  Jewish  imagination,  asserted  that  a man  who 
was  executed,  or  exposed  in  death,  on  a cross  was 
proved  by  that  very  event  to  have  been  accursed  of 
God  (Dt‘2Gs,  Ac  Gal  3^3;  cf.  1 Co  ‘a 
INIessiah  crucified  ! ’)•  These  facts  are  named  here 
not  for  an  apologetic  purpose,  but  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  practically  all  scholars,  from  Strauss 
onward,  have  held  that  the  Christian  Church  could 
have  risen  only  when  the  disciples  came  to  have 
the  Eesurrection  faith.  What  produced  that  faith 
is  the  matter  in  disjjute,  a discussion  of  which  would 
involve  critieul  details  and  a philosophy  of  miracle 
too  prolonged  for  this  article.  But  itwas  this  sudden 
conviction  that  God  had  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead 
that  thrilled  the  despairing  disciples  Avith  new  life. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit. — Another  event  occurred  in 
the  experience  of  the  community  which  is  Icnown 
as  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whether  the 
matter  is  accui'ately  described  in  Ac  2 or  not  (cf. 
Jn  20-),  something  happened  early  in  the  history 
of  the  disciples  which  made  the  language  of  Paul 
about  the  Spirit  intelligible  ; and  the  Book  of  Acts 
is  pervaded  by  the  atmosphere  and  psychological 
effects  of  it.  The  coming  of  the  Spirit  meant  that 
the  poAver  of  God  had  come  upon  them.  This 
poAver  Avas  manifested  in  various  Avays,  some  of 
them  noAv  obscure.  ilLracles  and  other  forms  of 
endoAvment  (xapto'/xara)  were  the  result  of  His 
presence  (see  H.  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  he.il. 
GeiMes^,  Gottingen,  1909;  I.  F.  Wood,  The  Spirit 
of  God  in  Bib.  Lit.,  London,  1904).  It  aa'us natural, 
and  the  records  show  it,  that  at  first  there  should 
be  much  confusion  of  mind  among  the  disciples  on 
a subject  so  new  and  startling  as  the  conscious 
indweUing  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  a human  com- 
munity. But  it  rapidly  became  clear  that  this 
experience  meant  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  Avas 
still  in  living  contact  AA’ith  them.  They  Avere — to 
use  William  James’s  striking  AA’ord — ‘ co-conscious’ 
Avith  Him  in  this  overwhelming  suffusion  of  their 
hearts  AA'ith  a superhuman  divine  poAver. 

3.  Christ  of  history  and  of  experience. — The 

disciples  had  no  intellectual  difficulty  about  the 
transition  from  ‘ the  Christ  of  history  to  the  Christ 
of  experience,’  Asith  Avhich  modern  thought  has 
concerned  itself  so  deeply.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
believed  that  the  same  Jesus  AAffioni  they  had 
knoAvn  in  the  flesh  had  appeared  to  them  after  His 
death,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  Spirit’s 
l)OAver  Avas  the  fulfilment  of  His  ijromise  (Ac  1® 
2®*,  Jn  14“  16’^),  and  therefore  the  proof  in  their 
oAvn  life  that  they  AA'ere  imder  control  of  the  same 
conscious  Avill  that  dominated  them  in  His  earthly 
days.  Even  Paul,  Avhen  he  defends  his  authority 
as  an  apostle,  claims  to  have  ‘ seen  Jesus  ’ (1  Co  9^ ; 
cf.  15®).  For  him  this  conscious  avUI  (God,  the 
spirit  of  God,  Christ,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  Bo  8^"'^) 
that  rules  him  is  the  Avill  of  the  historical  person- 
ality Avhoni  they  all  kncAV  as  Jesus.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  seem  to  have  assumed  that  there 
Avas  a continuity  in  the'course  and  nature  of  their 
religious  experience  itself.  It  is  a strange  feature 
of  the  early  addresses  of  Peter,  and  true  to  this 
vieAv  of  the  situation,  that  he  does  not  represent 
the  primary  disciples,  all  of  Avhom  had  been  Avith 
Jesus  (Ac  25),  as  having  noAv  for  the  first 

time  received  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ; and  there  is 
no  record  of  their  having  been  baptized  at  this 
time.  Repentance,  baptism,  forgiveness,  are  pro- 
claimed to  others  (Ac  2®®'-  3’®-  “),  but  are  presup- 
posed as  already  characteidstics  of  ‘the  disciples.’ 
Thi>  can  only  mean  that  they  cannot  deny  or 
ignore  tlie  past  bles-sings  Avhich  they  had  enjoyed 
in  Ilis  outAvard  presence.  Wliat  Avas  obscure  has 
been  made  clear,  Avliat  Avas  inchoate  is  fulfilled. 
Tlie  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  now  openly  established 
by  transcendent  acts  of  God  on  Him  and  in  them. 


It  has  been  made  a difficulty  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  of  Avhich  Jesus  spoke  so  much  seems  to  dis- 
appear from  their  vocabulary.  But  the  fact  remains 
and  is  noAV  reflected  in  their  use  of  the  term  ‘ Lord  ’ 
as  applied  to  Jesus.  His  Lordship  over  them,  so 
real  and  potent  and  glad,  is  the  Kingship  of  God  ! 
In  Paul’s  language  the  term  ‘ salvation  ’ takes  the 
place  of  ‘ kingdom  ’ (Ac  28“,  Ro  1^®) — or  ‘ grace  ’ 
(Ro  5-],  or  ‘ life,’  ‘ eternal  life ’ (Ro  21).  The  iire- 
A'ailing  Johannine  term  is  ‘ eternal  life.’  They  are 
all  used  noAv  in  a presential  and  noAv  in  an  eschato- 
logical sense. 

4.  The  experience  of  union  with  God. — William 
James  said  : 

‘ We  have  in  the  fact  that  the  conscious  person  is  continuous 
urith  a wider  self  through  which  saving  experiences  coine,  a 
positive  content  of  religious  experience  Avhich,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  literally  and  objectively  true  as  far  as  it  goes’  (The  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience,  London,  i902,  p.  515). 

This  may  be  set  beside  the  still  more  penetrating 
statement  of  another  American  thinker  : 

‘ That  Avhich  can  happen  only  AA’ith  the  consciousness  of  God 
is  an  act  of  God’  (AV.  E.  Hocking,  The  Meaning  of  God  in 
Human  Experience,  Loudon,  191’2,  p.  440). 

These  assertions  may  be  held  true  of  religion  at 
every  g-rade  of  its  development.  But  they  receive 
their  full  illustration,  and,  indeed,  have  been  made 
possible,  only  by  their  complete  fulfilment  in  the 
experience  of  the  community  founded  by  Christ. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  distinguish  the  higher 
from  the  loAver  types  of  religious  experiences  by 
the  mere  intensity  of  subjective  emotional  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  historical  setting  and  moral 
qualities  of  that  experience  that  make  one  re- 
ligion greater  than  another,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ  the  supreme  fact  which  it  is.  . The  im- 
measurable force  of  the  apostles’  witness  in  the 
history  of  the  world  arises  from  the  folloAA’ing 
among  other  facts. 

(a)  The  greatness  of  it. — The  ‘AA’ider  Self’  Avith 

Avhom  the  believers  Avere  in  contact  AA’as  conceived 
in  terms  Avhich  had  not  been  attained  before  and 
haA'e  not  been  surpassed.  The  living  God,  Creator, 
Sustainer,  Father,  is  described  in  a series  of  mag- 
nificent statements  of  Paul  (Ac  17“'“,  Ro  H®*- 
1133-S6,  J20  less  clearly  though 

less  elaborately  by  other  writers  (Jn  He  1^*). 
Throughout  the  apostolic  literature  it  is  assumed 
that  He  is  personal,  holy,  and  righteous,  Avhose 
hatred  of  sin  is  absolute  (Ro  l-3“),  and  Avhose 
purpose  Avith  man  is  glorious.  Those  conceptions 
were  not  scientific  or  theological  in  form  or  origin. 
They  Avere  derHed  from  the  past  life  and  thought 
of  the  JcAA-ish  people.  They  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  they  Avere  noAv  driven 
deep  into  the  human  consciousness  by  the  im- 
measurable poAver  of  the  neAA’  range  of  experience. 
Every  Avord  and  phrase  by  Avhich  they  describe  the 
new  life  is  a AAutuess  to  some  new  form  of  the 
divine  action  upon  human  nature,  Avhich  trans- 
formed everything.  Hence  we  hear  of  it  as  a neAv 
bii’tli  (Jn  3®,  1 Jn  3®),  as  a neAv  creation  (2  Co  5^'^, 
Gal  6‘®),  as  dying  to  the  past  life  of  sin,  Aveakness, 
fear  (Ro  6®*’,  Col  3^*^-,  Gal  2“  6^'*),  as  entering  into 
light  after  darkness  (1  Jn  1®  2“,  Eph  5®®^-),  liberty 
after  bondage  (Gal  4®*  ’ 5^),  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
change  is  often  described  in  terms  Avhich  are 
used  for  the  vital  and  fundamental  conditions  of 
human  existence.  Men  Avho  are  convicted  of  sin 
are  yet  living  in  the  conscious  felloAvship  and  peace 
of  tiie  living  and  personal  God. 

(b)  The  divine  power  as  conditioned. — This  ueAV 
form  of  religious  consciousness  can  be  fully  under- 
stood only  in  and  tlirough  its  ethical  qualities. 
The  mystical  experience  is  there,  indeed,  for  no- 
Avhere  in  religious  literature  is  the  emotional  ele- 
ment more  intense  than  in  the  NT.  It  is  a diA’ine 
power,  it  is  divine  life,  it  is  the  divine  spirit, 
Avhich  has  come  upon  them  and  SAvept  them  into 
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ecstasies  of  joy  and  rapture.  There  are  signs  that 
many  of  them  (even  Paul  [2  Co  12“'^-])  were  carried 
into  abnormal  psychic  conditions.  The  scenes 
said  to  have  occurred  at  Pentecost  (Ac  2),  many 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  demons  (e.y.,  Ac 
as  well  as  Paul’s  discoursing  of  ‘tongues’ 
and  other  phenomena  (1  Co  12^^),  prove  this  abun- 
dantly enough.  For  these  things  many  parallels 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  religious 
experience.  The  new  thing,  or  the  excellent  thing, 
in  the  NT  religion  is  that  the  experience  of  the 
universal  presence  and  power  of  God  (the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  spirit  of  God,  Ro  8'"“,  Jn  14-16)  is 
conditioned  rationally,  ethically,  and  historically. 
This  was  no  mere  inflow  of  inexplicable  energy 
from  an  unknown  source,  no  afflatus  which  breathes 
upon  the  soul  from  mystical  ‘caves  of  the  winds.’ 
Yet  nothing  is  taken  from  its  mystery,  its  serious- 
ness, its  intensity,  its  solemn  awe.  These  qualities 
are  simply  relieved  of  their  ‘ blindness,’  their  mere 
inscrutability,  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mystic  union  with  God  is  realized.  Mysticism  is 
delivered  from  its  sheer  darloiess  and  filled  with 
real  meaning.  For  the  wOi'k  of  God  in  the  soul  is 
led  up  to  by  the  word  of  the  gospel  which  is  ad- 
dressed at  once  to  the  understanding,  the  conscience, 
and  the  heart.  There  is  no  demand  for  asceticism 
or  for  prolonged  technical  self-discipline,  such  as 
the  mystery-religions,  especially  in  the  following 
century,  demanded.  It  is  assumed  that  all  men 
must  think,  indeed,  to  become  Christian  ; but  the 
simplest  man  may  think  well  enough  to  understand 
the  personal  relations  into  which  a personal  God 
is  calling  him.  And  then  he  will  find,  as  Paul 
showed  the  untutored  Galatians  as  well  as  the 
philosophers  of  the  University  of  Athens,  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  righteousness  and  love,  repent- 
ance and  faith,  are  those  under  which  the  divine 
will  deals  with  the  human,  and  the  human  must 
deal  with  the  divine.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Paul  speaks  in  Romans  of  the 

righteousness  of  God  as  an  effective  fact,  a living 
force,  in  human  experience ; just  as  the  same 
apostle  no  less  than  John  (1  Jn  4™)  speaks  of  love 
— for  God,  who  is  working  in  us  and  begetting  His 
children  among  us,  has  commended  His  love  towards 
us  and  has  proved  that  He  is  love. 

(c)  The  historic  Christ  as  related  to  these  condi- 
tions.— The  whole  effect  of  that  word  of  the  gospel 
is  to  teach  men  that  it  is  God  who  is  now  invading 
the  individual  life,  that  the  divine  is  pressing  in  a 
new  way  and  under  purely  moral  conditions  upon 
the  human.  The  gospel  is  an  appeal  to  men,  not 
to  scale  the  heights  of  God,  but  to  submit  to  the 
influence  of  God’s  grace  which  is  His  very  spirit  and 
presence,  an  experienced  force,  in  the  inner  depths 
of  the  soul.  But  this  new  religious  attitude  and 
experience,  constituting  the  substance  of  the  new 
religion,  has  been  intelligible,  and  therefore  is 
possible  as  a programme  of  spiritual  history,  be- 
cause it  is  organically  connected  with  the  fact  that 
in  Christ  the  divine  has  invaded  man’s  history, 
personally,  definitely.  Every  phase  of  the  gospel 
of  divine  grace  is  linked  with  His  name.  It  is  the 
deeds  of  God  in  Him,  in  His  historic  consciousness 
and  experience,  that  form  at  once  the  revelation  of 
the  quality  of  God’s  will  and  the  moral  ground  of 
His  new  and  supreme  appeal  to  man’s  reason,  con- 
science, and  heart.  For  the  primary  disciples  this 
sense  of  union  mth  God  could  be  explained  only  by 
the  continuance  of  the  power  of  Jesus,  now  exalted 
as  Christ,  to  exert  His  supreme  influence  irpon 
human  nature.  And  the  Church  has  never  been 
content  -ndth  any  other  explanation. 

{d)  Universalis'm  and  Parousia. — The  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  of  this  nature,  was  inherently 
a universal  religion.  It  required  a great  struggle 
in  the  primitive  Church  before  the  full  meaning  of 


this  fact  was  grasped  and  its  consequences  were 
accepted.  Into  that  story  we  need  not  enter  here. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  iioiut  out  in  a 
few  words  that  the  eschatological  view,  which  ex- 
pected the  speedy  manifestation  (Parousia)  of  Christ, 
did  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  universal- 
istic  view  of  the  gospel.  The  former  was  a view  of 
the  future,  the  latter  was  made  an  exxserience  in  the 
present.  The  old  antinomy,  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  Himself,  was 
now  present  to  the  faith  of  His  Church.  It  is  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  religious  and  ethical  effect  of  tlie 
eager  waiting  for  the  return  of  Christ,  the  coming 
of  the  Man  from  heaven.  Potent  as  that  hope  was, 
it  did  not  destroy  the  diligence  of  a man  like  Paul 
or  hinder  (rather  it  greatly  helped)  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  new  religion.  Yet  we  see  in  Paul’s  later 
epistles  (when  his  own  death  drew  near)  how  a 
world  programme  seemed  to  open  before  him,  whose 
outlines  could  not  be  filled  in  within  a brief  space 
of  time  (Christ  the  Head  of  the  Church,  1 Co  12, 
Eph,  Col).  And  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as 
1 John,  represents  an  eflbrt  not  to  forsake  that 
hope,  but  to  see  it  through  the  medium  of  an  experi- 
ence which  means  that  Christ  is  here  and  His  i^eople 
already  live  in  Him.  Just  as,  in  the  Gospels,  He  is 
confessed  as  Messiah,  and  accepts  the  confession  as 
springing  from  God,  yet  was  not  declared  as  Messiah 
in  fullness  of  power;  just  as  He  spoke  also  of  the  Son 
of  Man  as  there  where  He  forgave  sins  and  sought 
the  lost,  yet  announced  that  the  Son  of  Man  would 
be  seen  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; just  as  in 
some  jjarables  He  spoke  as  if  the  kingdom  were 
there,  and  in  others  as  if  it  were  still  to  come ; so  did 
His  apostles  afterwards  struggle  with  the  same 
double  view,  now  raised  to  a higher  plane  of  experi- 
ence. Having  seen  Him  after  death,  declared  as 
Messiah,  and  having  received  ample  proof  that  He 
was  now  in  the  spirit,  the  true  Lord,  the  actual 
energy  of  their  lives  (Gal  2^“,  Eph  3'''^-)j  they  yet 
still  waited  for  His  appearing  (Ph  3-“) ; He  was 
manifested  and  is  yet  to  be  manifested  (1  Jn  I'®- 
3^"®).  Perhaps  this  principle  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  moral  and  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race 
could  proceed. 

IV.  Jesus  Christ  and  the  moral  re- 
generation OF  MAN.—i.  The  Christian  Church 
as  a moral  agency. — No  one  can  reasonably 
dispute  the  statement  that  Christianity  has 
proved  itself  the  highest  ethical  force  in  the 
history  of  man.  Other  religions  have  exercised 
their  own  measure  of  noble  influence,  but  their 
positive  contributions  have  been  less  broad  and  pure 
and  elevating,  and  they  have  adopted  as  inherent 
elements  certain  principles  which  have  sadly  limited 
their  moral  beneficence — e.g.,  the  pessimism  of 
karma  as  retained  by  Buddhism  and  its  insistence 
on  unlimited  asceticism  as  essential ; also  the  ab- 
sence of  an  assured  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  fatalistic  element,  as  well  as  the  moral 
insufficiency  of  Muhammad’s  personal  character,  in 
Islam.  These  defects  are  alike  fundamental  and 
fatal  to  those  systems.  The  Christian  Church, 
as  an  organized  historical  institution,  has  failed  to 
prove  itself  an  ideally  perfect  moral  agency.  It  has 
often  been  ruled  by  the  earthly  mind  ; it  has  often 
misinterpreted  its  moral  task  in  the  world  ; its 
officials  have  often  adopted  the  methods  of  Satan 
for  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Y et  it  has  done 
more  than  any  other  organization  in  history  to  hold 
before  the  conscience  of  mankind  the  ideal  of 
human  character  and  destiny.  It  has  carried  in  its 
memory  of  Christ,  in  its  very  ritual  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  its  permanent  forms  of  wor- 
ship, in  its  great  and  vital  principle  of  an  ai)jieal 
through  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  Christ  as  revealed 
to  and  in  the  apostolic  consciousness,  the  perma- 
nent motives  and  standards  of  self-criticism,  con- 
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trition,  and  reformation.  This  means  tliat  Jesus 
Christ  remains  in  the  life  of  the  Cluirch  not  as  a far- 
off  memory  growing  more  dim  and  less  effective 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  Church  and  mankind,  as 
time  flows,  hut  as  a living  judge  and  unexhausted 
source  of  moral  propulsion.  Let  us  consider  Him 
as  the  supreme  personal  force  in  the  moral  history 
of  man. 

2.  The  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus. — The  first 

ajjpeal  is  naturally  made  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
which  have  been  explored  with  extraordinary 
minuteness  to  discover  their  personal  and  social 
application.  Two  things  have  gradually  become 
clear  which  modify  the  nature  of  that  appeal.  (1) 
The  first  is  that  He  abolished  all  dependence  on 
outward  ceremony  as  a means  of  salvation.  Jesus 
revealed  the  ethical  nature  of  man’s  religdous  rela- 
tions. The  same  principles  of  faith  and  love  unite 
men  with  one  another  and  with  God.  Even  wor- 
ship of  God  is  a moral  act,  and  God’s  readiness  to 
answer  is  compared  with  the  attitude  of  good  par- 
ents to  their  children  (Mt  7“  ; cf.  Lk 

18'"®,  Jn  4®®'-).  (2)  The  second  is  that  Jesus  did 
not,  except  for  illustration,  deal  with  the  concrete 
details  of  life,  and  that  He  did  not  announce  an 
organized  system  of  laws.  The  only  matter  in  M'hich 
He  approached  the  method  of  statutory  legislation 
was  that  of  marriage  (Mk  lO'"’®,  Mt  19®''-*) — a fact 
which  is  of  the  utmost  significance  for  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  that  institution  in  His  community. 
His  teachings  are  occasional,  fragmentary.  They 
penetrate  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  con- 
duct, rather  to  the  inner  spirit,  the  secret  self- 
determinations  of  man.  For  example,  take  His 
words  about  love  (Mt  5^'^®,  Mk  12^'®',  Mt  22®''"^“), 
purity  of  motive  (Mt  5®-  25®^'®’,  Mk  7®®'®®). 

service  (Mk  10^®““®,  Mt  25®^'^),  forgiveness  (Mt6’^'- 
1815-35),  faithfulness  (Mt  24^®'®*  25*^'®“),  sacrifice  (Mk 
834-37  942-48  iQi’-so)^  jjg  uges  provei'bs,  parables, 
paradoxes,  or  mere  simple  illustrations,  as  well  as 
direct  commands,  to  state  these  principles,  to  make 
them  distinct  and  impressive,  to  startle  His  hearers 
from  the  moral  somnolence  induced  by  their  tradi- 
tional habits  of  thought  and  evasions  of  severe 
moral  issues,  to  show  His  principles  at  work  in  con- 
crete social  relations.  In  all  this  we  note  a certain 
finality  which  makes  His  principles  inevitable  for 
the  human  conscience  of  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
a certain  urgency  which  makes  them  impressive, 
solemn  ; and  He  binds  them  as  ethical  statements  to 
religion  as  their  final  explanation,  justification,  and 
sanction.  He  takes  the  great  principle  of  reward 
and  punishment  to  the  heart  of  all  His  teaching. 
But  He  makes  it  appear  that  these  are  not  acci- 
dental, external,  and  confusing  to  the  conscience. 
The  reward  and  penalty  come  from  God  and  are 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  The  moral  order  of  the  universe  is  at 
once  established  and  revealed  through  them. 

3.  His  personal  character. — In  addition  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  we  must  take  account  of  His 
personal  character  as  a moral  force.  It  is  true  that 
the  direct  appeals  to  that  character  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  in  apostolic  literature  are  few  (cf. 
Ac  10®®,  2 Co  10^,  1 P 2®'®-).  But  on  every  page  we 
see  its  searching  and  inexpressible  influence.  The 
picture  of  that  holy  and  merciful  life  is  ever  before 
their  eyes  and  is  cherished  in  their  hearts.  In  the 
Gospels  it  is  preserved  for  us  simply,' directly,  vutli 
such  unity  of  spirit  in  its  apparently  divergent  el- 
even contradictory  elements  that  it  has  won  for  it- 
self a position  of  majesty,  a strange  and  irresistible 
authority  over  the  imagination,  if  not  yet  over  the 
will,  of  the  human  race.  He  stands  before  the 
world  as  harmonizing  in  His  own  will  with  the 
perfection  of  self-mastery — for  He  was  tenifited  to 
the  utmost,  yet  sinless — such  contrasts  as  these  : 
(1)  the  consciousness  of  high  and  even  superhuman  I 


station  united  witli  the  will  to  obey  unto  death, 
unresisting  and  unafraid;  (2)  the  nobilify  and 
dignity  of  a great  min  1 1 and  j)owerful  will  iinited 
with  simplicity  and  lo  .s  line>--;  of  life  ; (d)  .sevci  ity  of 
the  utmost  in  His  purity,  Ii.-uiknes.--  of  the  least 
compromising  in  His  truth,  united  with  tenderness, 
pity,  and  comprehending  sympathy  ; (4)  the  clear, 
relentless  perception,  exposure,  and  hat  red  of  man’s 
sin  ruiited  with  the  unfaltering  resolution  to  be 
Himself  the  Saviour  of  man.  Such  a character  was 
itself  a revelation  of  the  ideal  humanity,  and  has 
since  these  Gospels  were  written  ruled  the  liearts  of 
men  with  royal  supremacy. 

4.  His  character  measured  by  His  divinity.— 
But  there  was  more  than  His  teacliing  and  more 
than  His  character  as  a perfect  man.  It  might 
have  seemed  impossible  that  a character  formed 
from  such  a consciousness  as  His  should  be  of  any 
avail  for  blind,  selfish,  earthly-minded,  inii)ulsive 
men.  For  His  superhuman  consciousness  and  11  is 
native  sinlessness  would  open  up  a gulf  between 
His  achievement  of  moral  glory  and  man's  con- 
tinuous and  dismal  failure  which  no  man  could 
cross,  the  very  sight  of  which  would  crush  all  faith 
and  hope  with  the  weight  of  personal  despair.  But 
the  picture  of  Christ’smoral  quality  is  set  before  us 
in  the  light  of  His  Incarnation  and  His  redeeming 
purpose  in  life  and  in  death.  Passages  like  2 Co  8® 
and  Ph  2®“-  show  that  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
was  not  for  the  apostles  what  certain  Kitschlians 
have  too  often  represented  it  to  be — an  empty  and 
unethical  idea.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  eternal 
will  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  ‘ grace,’  His  ‘ mind,’ 
that  are  revealed  in  His  self-emptying  and  im- 
poverishment. It  is  not  the  limited  though  noble 
sacrifice  of  a man  that  is  seen  in  Him  by  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  movement  of  His  will  from  the  throne  to  the 
cross.  When  the  Word  became  flesh.  His  glory 
was  beheld,  the  glory  of  grace  and  truth  (Jn  H^),  and, 
when  He  was  seen  and  handled,  it  was  the  Word 
of  life  that  stood  revealed  (1  Jn  When  the 

author  of  Hebrews  refers  to  the  Incarnation  (2’*''®), 
we  cannot  miss  the  effect  of  contemplating  the  Son 
of  God  as  He  chose  to  partake  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  in  which  all  the  children  share,  and  to  become 
in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren.  When  in 
1 Peter  we  read  of  the  lamb  without  blemish  (1*®), 
of  His  patient  endurance  of  shame  and  pain  (2®^'®®), 
of  the  purpose  of  His  suffering  once  for  all  (3*®),  we 
cannot  but  realize  that  the  writer  is  thinking 
not  of  a man,  but  of  the  divine  being  wbo  entered 
into  human  life  in  His  own  full  and  holy  will  of 
love.  When  in  Paul’s  writings  we  read  of  Him 
‘ who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  me  ’ 
(Gal  2®“),  of  his  own  desire  to  know  the  fellowship 
of  His  sufl’erings  (Pli  3®®),  of  Christ’s  love  which 
constrained  him  (2  Co  5®-'),  from  which  no  pang  or 
shame  can  separate  him  (Ro  8®®),  we  realize  all  the 
time  that  this  is  the  love  of  a divine  being.  The 
whole  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  shows  that 
the  inner  secret  of  that  spell  which  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  cast  upon  man’s  heart  lies  in  this 
view  of  His  character  as  that  of  one  whose  eternal 
holiness  and  love  became  active  among  men  and 
for  men.  IMany  good  men  have  suffered  for  their 
feUow-men.  Patriotism  and  friendship,  stem  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  a certain  royal  self-respect,  have 
produced  their  myriad  martyrs  of  varied  degrees  of 
worth.  But  they  are  men  entangled  without  their 
will  in  human  relations,  and  rising  worthily  to  their 
task.  Here  is  the  picture  of  one  whose  sinless  life, 
whose  love,  whose  will  to  serve  and  even  to  die,  is 
more  than  human,  and  who  is,  of  His  oum  will,  set 
into  the  entanglements  of  man’s  moral  situation  for 
man’s  deliverance.  His  very  difference  from  us 
gives  moral  sublimity  to  His  deliberate  and  merci- 
ful self -union  with  us. 
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5.  The  will  of  God  revealed  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  moral  ideals. — The  ethical  value  and 
force  of  the  story  of  Christ  is  not  yet  fully  stated. 
Another  element,  the  greatest  and  most  potent  of 
all,  is  involved  in  it. 

(a)  A permanent  i)rohlem  in  the  history  of 
morality. — That  we  may  estimate  aright  its  true 
significance,  let  us  recall  one  of  the  central  problems 
of  the  higher  ethical  systems  of  different  ages,  which 
have  often  penetrated  far  into  the  heart  of  virtue 
and  have  tried  to  picture  the  perfect  man.  Aristotle 
did  so,  and  discovered  that  the  virtuous  man  is 
alone  capable  of  true  happiness.  But  he  was  ap- 
parently baffled  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be 
pictured  as  attaining  the  ideal  in  our  world  because 
the  environment  proves  hostile.  There  ought  to  be 
a relation  of  ‘perfect  virtue’  and  ‘perfect  life.’ 
But  tlie  latter  fails  even  the  best  of  men,  either 
through  misfortune  in  life  or  through  the  close  of 
life  itself  in  death.  The  Stoics  faced  the  same 
situation,  and  their  very  name  means  for  us  in  Eng- 
lish wliat  it  does  because  they  girded  themselves 
to  meet  it  not  merely  in  speculation  but  in  practical 
life,  by  tlie  discipline  not  merely  of  the  mind  but  of 
the  will.  They  sought  their  sure  guide  to  virtue  and 
peace  in  an  appeal  to  the  lleasoji  which  informs  the 
universe  as  a whole.  Yet,  just  because  their  vision 
of  this  Reason  was  won  only  by  the  severe  labour 
of  elect  souls,  and  they  had  no  objective  ground, 
but  only  an  inner  and  therefore  indemonstrable 
conviction,  their  virtue  lacked  joy.  It  could  not  and 
did  not  become  a social  good,  a wide  and  permanent 
force  in  history.  In  Kant,  again,  the  same  opposition 
between  a very  high  conception  of  the  gooil  will 
and  of  duty  and  the  actual  situation  of  man  a])pears. 
For  he  too  saw — and  more  clearly,  as  the  heir  of 
Christian  culture — that  in  the  end  virtue  must  lind 
its  justilication  in  a universe  made  to  harmonize 
with  it.  His  solution  lay  in  what  from  the  meta- 
physician’s point  of  view  must  always  .appear  as  a 
violent  use  of  the  idea  of  a Deus  ex  machina.  God 
must  be  conceived  of  as  somehow  and  somewhere 
creating  the  perfect  environment  for  the  good  will, 
that  the  need  of  happiness  m.ay  be  enjoyed. 
Hbfiding,  from  a narrower  vision  and  in  the 
language  of  recent  thought,  puts  the  same  problem 
when  he  says,  ‘the  conservation  of  v.alue  is  the 
characteristic  .axiom  of  religion,’  and  adds  that, 
therefore,  ‘ the  religious  problem  also  is  concerned 
with  the  continuity  of  existence,  although  from  a 
special  point  of  view  ’ (Philosophy  of  Religion,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1908,  p25.  10,  13).  The  same  principle 
or  problem  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in 
the  terms  of  practical  religion.  It  created  the 
drama  of  Job.  It  even  produced  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  The  Psalms  ring  with  its  passion 
and  wail.  For  Isr.ael  was  confronted  with  the  f.act 
that  the  m.an  who  w.as  righteous,  who  was  conscious 
of  integrity  before  the  will  of  Jainveh,  was  yet  left 
to  tlie  mischances  of  life  and  the  doom  of  the  grave, 
just  like  the  virtuous  man  of  Aristotle.  Man  needs 
for  his  clear  and  sure  grasp  of  the  idea  of  goodness, 
and  for  its  social  fulfilment  on  a large  scale,  the 
assurance  not  only  that  the  universe  is  ultimately 
in  accord  with  it,  but  more  definitely  that  the  Will 
which  rules  history  confirms  and  secures  it  finally 
and  for  ever. 

(h)  Its  solution  in  God’s  will  eonecrning  Christ. 
— According  to  the  NT  and  the  continuous  f,aith 
of  the  Church  since  then,  this  sinireme  problem 
was  solved  in  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the 
whole  ‘ fact  of  Christ  ’ is  viewed  steadily  as  an  act 
of  God  (Jn  3'®,  Gal  d'*,  He  H'^).  Outwardly  this  is 
depicted  for  us  in  the  stories  of  His  birth  .and 
His  resurrection.  Inw.ardly  it  is  made  certain  (n) 
in  His  own  consciousness  of  union  with  the  will 
of  God.  That  is  not  viewed  either  in  the  NT  or 
in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  it  was  not  viewed  by 


Je.sus  Himself,  as  the  jiroduct  of  a pure  human  v.  ill 
(Mk  10’®,  Mt  11’’^).  It  was  the  m-  dnct  in  Him  of 
the  spirit  of  holiness,  which  hi  ame  ir.c;  r.  ■ e in 
Him  (Ro  !“’•),  of  the  Logos  incan.r  ce  in  H;  Jn 
1’^),  of  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  in  Him  iR..  ' . 1.., 
the  will  of  God.  (h)  In  His  sacriQce  on  the  Cross. 
For  that  event  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  descri  i)ed 
as  the  will  and  deed  of  God.  Je.sus  Rim.-df  so 
regarded  it  when  He  spoke  of  being  ‘ deliveii  d up 
into  the  hands  of  men  ’ (Mk  9®’),  of  the  Sun  of  Man 
having  come — being  sent — to  give  His  life  a.^  a 
ransom  (Mk  10'*®  O®' ; cf.  Ac  2''*®),  of  His  blu.;'i 
being  shed  to  establish  the  new  covenant  of  God 
with  man  (Mk  Id’’*),  and  in  the  Agony  (,Mk  Id’  ; 
cf.  Jn  10’®).  The  a]>ostolic  li'crature  is  full  of  thi.- 
f.act  (Ro  5®  8®,  Gal  d®,  2 Co  Ph  2®,  1 Jn  d’  etc.). 
The  supreme  passage  is  Ro  where  God  is 

described  as  having  ‘ set  fm  th  Jesus  Chri.s: ,’  on 
the  Cross,  as  .a  propitiation,  wl;ereby  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  became  .a  realized  .and  living  force  in 
history,  (c)  In  His  Resurrection,  which  is  viewed 
always  as  the  seal  set  by  God  Himself,  in  an  act  of 
transcendent  power,  upon  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ,  and  as  the  revelation  to  all  men  of  the 
destiny  of  the  sons  of  God  (Ac  2'’*'’'-  3’®^-  lO'* 
Ro  1*,  1 Co  15,  Eph  I’®--®,  Ph  3’»'-).  The  Risen 
Christ  is  the  full  revelation  of  the  ideal  man.  of 
the  jrredestined  triumiih  of  believing  humanity 
(He  2®-”’,  1 Co  15'*®"”).  In  the  Book  of  Revelation 
the  conception  of  the  glory  and  power  .-f  Him  who 
was  dead  and  is  alive  for  eveimore  lills  he  sui  c(  -- 
sive  scenes  with  their  apocjilyiitie  spleml.mr.  Ail 
these  events,  in  their  meaning  for  Chrisi  ian  faiih, 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  charged  with  cn  ativo 
moral  energy,  and  have  entered  duej)  into  the  elhic.-il 
history  of  Christendom.  In  them  the  very  character 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe  stands  revealetl,  and 
His  will  concerning  m.an  is  seen  in  action.  In  all 
of  them  Ills  holiness  ami  what  holiness  means,  llis 
love  and  what  love  means,  His  mercy  :ind  it.-- 
n.ature.  His  iinal  juirpose  with  man,  are  made 
known.  The  suggestions  of  nature,  the  premoni- 
tions of  con.«cicnce,  the  yearnings  of  the  sjiirit  of 
m.an,  have  been  insuHicient  guides.  Bui  the  deeds 
of  God  in  Christ  hav^e  for  a believing  Church  so 
revealed  the  righteousness  .and  the  love  of  God,  in 
action  upon  the  believing  man,  that  the  nature  of 
righteousness  and  love  stands  clear,  and  the  will  of 
the  Creator  is  proved  to  be  concerned  supremely 
with  a realm  of  s^jiritual  beings  in  whom  these 
shall  be  completely  realized.  All  the  risks  and 
s.acrifices  of  the  virtuous  man,  all  his  implicit  faith 
in  a moral  miiverse,  are  confirmed  by  tlie  work  of 
God  in  Christ. 

6.  The  moral  foundations  of  the  Church. — 
We  h.ave  alre.ady  seen  that,  in  gathering  His 
disciples  into  the  nucleus  of  the  new  community  of 
God  upon  earth,  Jesus  united  them  with  Himself 
by  the  ethical  bonds  of  I'enitence,  trust,  obedience, 
and  hoiie.  The  ajiostolic  communities  grew  uji 
in  various  jiarts  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  same 
foundation  (Mt  10’®,  I Co  3”).  These  new  social 
groups  are  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  a divine 
indwelling  (1  Co  3’®,  Ac  2’®'®®,  Ro  S’®'-,  Col  P”, 
.In  14-l(i)  which  they  describe  under  the  three 
names  of  God,  Christ,  and  Spirit.  They  live  in 
new  ethical  relations  with  God,  and  accordingly  all 
human  relationships  .appear  in  a new  light.  -V  new 
form  of  moral  consciousness  has  taken  its  place  in 
human  history.  It  was  destined  to  pass  through 
many  outward  jdiases,  to  wax  and  wane  in  .alternate 
periods  of  clearness  .and  confusion,  of  clVective 
energy  and  feebleness.  But,  having  (he  secret  of 
renewal  within  its  own  nature  and  in  its  connexion 
with  the  history  of  its  origin  and  type,  which  is  God 
in  Chri.st,  it  has  proved  itself  an  ine.xhaustible  source 
of  light  and  power  for  all  periods  of  cullure  and  all 
races  of  man.  In  pro^Hirtion  as  the  religious  life 
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feeds  itself  directly  upon  the  deeds  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  upon  Christ’s  character,  word,  and  work,  as  the 
embodiment  and  manifestation  of  those  deeds,  it 
becomes  aware  again  of  its  moral  ideals  and  becomes 
charged  afresh  with  faith  and  passion  for  their  ful- 
filment. A few  words  only  can  be  ased  here  upon 
the  social  influence  of  the  Church  as  amoral  organ- 
ism. As  a social  group  its  outward  moral  in- 
fluence on  the  State  and  on  all  other  social  groups 
and  institutions  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  its 
own  organization.  Those  principles  are  faith,  love, 
obedience  towards  God,  and  mutual  love  and  ser- 
vice towards  one  another.  The  Church  as  a dis- 
tinct institution  is  created  by  these.  The  measure 
of  the  intensity  with  wliicli  they  are  practised  by 
the  Church  has  always  been  the  measure  of  the 
Church’s  moral  influence  on  society.  Not  its  mere 
teachings,  but  its  actual  rules  of  combination  and 
co-operation  have  proved  to  be  the  most  potent 
revolutionary  forces.  The  meaning  of  these  rules, 
their  inner  logic,  has  not  yet  been  all  read  off  into 
the  continual  flux  and  change  even  of  its  own  life. 
But  the  humanizing  of  man’s  heart,  the  democra- 
tizing of  his  governments,  the  socialization  of  his 
possessions  and  all  ‘ values  ’ are  the  laboured,  slow, 
and  never  completed  effort  to  translate  the  ideals 
or  principles  which  give  the  Church  its  own  being 
into  the  organization  of  the  whole  world.  And  that 
process  is  slow  and  laboured,  because  the  Church, 
being  composed  of  only  partially  enlightened  human 
hearts,  has  found  it  so  hard  to  understand  itself, 
as  well  as  because  the  ‘ kingdoms  of  this  world  ’ 
fight  for  the  hostile  principles  on  which  they  are  so 
widely  and  firmly  established  (Mt  20^^'®'-,  Eo  13*'’). 
From  this  aspect  we  can  see  the  ethical  meaning 
of  the  fight  of  Paul  for  the  universality  of  the 
gospel  against  the  Judaizers.  It  was  a movement 
of  the  Spirit  by  which  the  will  of  Jesus  in  relation 
to  the  Kingdom,  and  the  moral  value  of  God’s 
deeds  in  Him,  rvere  translated  into  human  action, 
and  into  the  very  organization  of  the  Church. 
That  all  races,  both  sexes,  every  grade  of  social 
life,  every  quality  of  mind,  should  be  baptized  into 
Christ  and  become  one  body  in  Him,  on  the  same 
ethical  terms,  was  necessary  to  make  the  practice 
of  righteousness  and  love,  as  He  taught  them  (and, 
in  His  own  work,  fulfilled  them),  possible  to  the 
whole  human  family.  The  great  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  could  arise,  so  as  to  become 
a historic  force,  only  in  communities  which  had 
begun  to  practise  it  across  all  these  gulfs  Avhich 
cut  the  race  into  unsympathetic  groups.  The  hope 
of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  mercifully  hid  from 
the  imagination  of  the  first  Christians  the  length 
and  breadth  and  heiglit  and  depth  of  the  task  of 
the  Church  as  the  embodiment  and  promulgator  of 
the  Avill  of  God  in  Christ  for  the  re-organization  of 
society.  But  they  did  their  work  no  less  effectively. 
It  is  not  the  possession  of  any  theory  as  to  the  ideal 
form  of  general  society,  whether  politically  or  eco- 
nomically considered,  that  has  given  the  Church 
its  power.  Where  it  has  attempted  to  dictate  such 
a form  it  has  always  incurred  disaster.  Its  supreme 
function  and  poAver  have  come  from  the  possession 
of  those  deepest  principles  of  control  by  Avhich  the 
ambitions,  passions,  appetites,  and  convictions 
of  men — out  of  these  the  forms  of  government 
and  society  groAv — are  themselves  regulated  and 
directed  Avithin  its  own  life.  Tliese  principles  of 
control  lie  in  its  continuous  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  living  Christ  and  its  continuous  dependence 
upon  the  manifestation  of  His  wiU  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  his  earthly  life. 

7.  Eschatology  and  morals.— The  attempt  of 
some  recent  eschatologists  to  prove  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  contains  an  Interimscthik — a Auew 
of  conduct  dictated  by  the  expectation  of  the 
speedy  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 


which  the  whole  conditions  of  life  Avould  undergo 
a catastrophic  change— deserve.s  a few  words. 
There  is  no  teaching  of  Jesus  which  relieves  men 
from  the  regular  duties  of  life.  No  reasonable 
man  so  interprets  the  words  alsjut  hating  one’s 
family  (Lk  14-'' ; cf.  Mt  Kf”),  or  applies  to  all  men 
the  demand  made  on  the  rich  ruler  (Mk  1(F'),  or 
imderstands  that  the  forbidding  of  an.xiety  aliout 
clothing  and  food  (Mt  is  the  bid<ling  of  idle- 
ness, even  for  a season.  Jesus  could  not  have  seen 
less  clearly  than  I’aul  did  that  dishonour  lies  in 
the  refusal  to  Avork  (2  Th  3®"'“).  The  deep  moral 
and  religious  principles  underlying  the  commands 
about  the  laying  up  of  treasure  (Mt  G'**-),  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  (Mt  13'-’^),  are  frittered  away 
by  the  idea  that  they  Avere  based  upon  an  excited 
vieAv  of  the  imminence  of  the  last  dav.  The 
teaching  about  eunuchs  (Mt  19'®"“)  is  fikeAvise 
misunderstood  and  loAvered  in  its  tone  if  it  is 
taken  to  mean  that  men  .should  not  marry  be- 
cause the  day  of  heaven  is  near  when  there  shall 
be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage.  On  the 
contrary,  our  Lord  assumes  that  men  Avill  have 
money  to  use  for  their  almsgiving  (Mt  G*'^ 
25“'-,  Lk  IG*'*®),  while  such  a passage  as  Lk  14'^- 
(Avith  every  mark  of  authenticity)  assumes  a con- 
dition of  society  in  Avhich  money  is  still  pos.sessed 
by  those  Avhom  He  Avould  instruct.  His  deepest 
teaching  about  love  of  enemies,  service  as  the  true 
gi'ound  of  personal  distinction  and  the  basis  of 
divine  rcAvards,  the  nature  of  lust,  .'superiority  to 
the  joys  of  mere  Avealth,  are  not  intelligible  if  read 
in  relation  to  an  unimaginable  state  of  life  folloAv- 
ing  the  great  catastrophe,  and  far  surpass  the 
pur\deAV  of  a mere  emergency  legislation.  They 
presuppose,  and  are  relevant  to,  a continuation  of 
human  nature  and  of  its  social  foundations,  as  Ave 
have  them  noAv.  On  the  other  hand,  Ave  must 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  in  a certain  sense 
all  Christian  ethics  must  be  Interimscthik.  The 
pilgrim  spirit  is  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  linal 
facts  (rd  iaxa-ra)  are  ahvays  present  to  its  conscious- 
ness. Death  and  judgment,  the  transitoriness  of 
this  Avorld  and  the  ideal  life  of  complete  holiness 
and  blessedness  for  the  race  in  the  imseen  universe, 
the  brief  life  of  the  individual  and  his  eternal 
destiny — these  facts  make  all  the  possessions  and 
relations  of  society  on  their  earthly  side  temporary, 
limited  in  their  positive  value,  dangerous  in  their 
misuse,  good  only  m their  subjection  to  the  ends 
of  the  soul  and  the  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  antinomy  that  lay  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus,  as  we  have  seen,  concerning  the  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  and  His  OAvn  relations  to  the 
events  in  time  is  reflected  also  in  His  ethical 
teacliing  concerning  the  duties  and  the  spirit  of 
His  true  disciples ; and  it  has  passed  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  which  also  must  Ih-e 
as  if  the  Lord  Avere  at  hand,  and  yet  face  the  fact 
of  His  tarrying.  It  is  hard  to  see  hoAv  the  matter 
of  the  moral  evolution  of  the  race  could  be  dealt 
with  otherAvise.  For  that  evolution  is  inconceiv- 
able on  the  assumption  either  that  the  earthly  life 
is  all  and  to  be  pursued  for  its  OAvn  sole  sake  or 
that  the  ‘ day  of  the  Lord  ’ is  so  near  and  so  de- 
structive of  the  present  constitution  of  man  and 
nation  that  the  earthly  life  has  no  value  at  all. 
The  element  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  which  looks 
like  Interimsethik  is  not  contradictory  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  as  Schweitzer  and  others 
suppose,  but  actually  essential  to  its  application 
in  the  moral  history  of  man.  For  the  evolution  of 
a rational  moral  Avill  in  humanity  is  possible  only 
Avhen  the  reality  and  imminence  of  the  eternal  fiEs 
him  with  a sense  of  solemn  urgency  and  makes  the 
joys  of  earth  seem  by  comparison  meagre  and 
incomplete,  and ' AA’hen,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reality  and  definiteness  of  the  holy  Avill  and  the 
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loving  mercy  of  God,  apprehended  now  and  here, 
make  tlie  earthly  task  seem  noble.  Christ’s  own 
character,  and  even  His  work  of  redemption,  was 
evolved  from  the  appeal  to  His  will  of  these  two 
aspects  of  the  human  situation.  And  His  di.s- 
ci pies  were  taught  by  word  and  example,  and  His 
Church  l)y  His  spirit,  to  cherish  both  the  urgency 
and  the  calm,  the  dis.satisfaction  and  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  eager  waiting  for  a Saviour  and  the 
determined  devotion  to  the  present  opportunity, 
out  of  which  the  loftiest  morality  has  arisen,  and 
through  which  alone  the  perfect  civilization  can 
be  evolved. 

V.  Avohtolio  CnnisTOWGY.—\.  The  Chris- 
TOLOOY  OF  Haul  THE  Ai'o.stle. — I.  His  religious 
experience. — All  attempts  to  explain  Haul’s  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Herson  of  Christ  exiA'pt 
through  his  contact  with  the  iirimitive  Christian 
community,  and  through  his  faith  in  the  lisen 
Christ,  have  utterly  faileil.  A profound  experi- 
ence was  the  beginning  of  his  Christology.  Not 
merely  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  but  in  his  own 
letters  the  evblence  on  this  matter  is  as  direct  and 
conclu.sive  as  possible.  Many  writers  from  Baur 
onwards  have  treateil  him  as  primarily  a specu- 
lative theologian  whoso  opinions  about  Jesus  have 
the  value  only  of  deductions  from  Jewish  Messi- 
anism  and  of  attcnipts  to  reconcile  these  with 
Alexandrian  philosophy.  But  all  such  views  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  central  things  in  the  self- 
revelation of  his  own  letters. 

(а)  As  a Jow. — It  is  abundantly  proved,  lirst, 
that  his  original  and  dee])e.st  interest  was  in 
practical  religion.  He  was  ‘ exceedingly  zealous’ 
for  the  traditional  faith  of  his  race  (Cal  H'"-).  It 
would  seem  that  he  had  given  years  to  the  earnest 
study  of  the  Jewish  religious  system,  ami  tliat  he 
had  given  himself  with  great  eiiergy  to  the  practical 
side  (Hli  3°'’).  The  intensity  of  his  love  for  his  race 
never  abated,  and  proves  that,  while  it  was  lired 
by  a deeply  contemplative  habit  of  mind,  it  was  no 
less  active  and  practical  in  the  demands  which  it 
made  upon  his  will  (2  Co  1H‘'-,  Ho  S''-  0-11).  His 
ardour  for  the  fiillilment  of  the  Law  carried  him 
apparently  to  all  lengths.  His  contemporaries  saw 
him  ‘ advanced  ’ beyond  them  all  and  ‘ excessive  ’ 
in  his  zeal  (Gal  cf.  Ac  22’')  ; they  found  him 
‘blameless’  (Hh  S'*  cfgegTrros ; cf.  IJghtfoot,  in  loc.) 
in  the  details  of  legal  observance.  According  to 
Ac  26'*  he  could  ajipeal  before  Agrippa  to  the 
reputation  -which  he  had  won  as  a Jew  for  strict- 
ness in  practical  religion. 

(б)  As  a foe  of  Chrislianifi/. — His  intensely 
practical  nature  made  him  the  bitter  and  most 
pow’erful  enemy  of  the  gospel.  He  refers  to  this 
period  with  shame  (1  Co  15'' ; cf.  E[)h  3^,  1 Ti  C), 
in  proof  of  his  Jewish  orthodo.xy  (Gal  1***,  I’h  J"),  ami 
as  proof  also  of  the  power  of  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  Christ.  The  grounds  of  that  lierce  hatred  of 
‘the  Way,’  and  ot  Jesus,  may  be  .surmised  to  have 
included  tlie  usual  prejudices  of  others,  hi.s  fellow- 
persecutors.  Ho  led  in  the  attack  on  Stciihen, 
who  W'as  condemned  for  teaching  the  abolition  of 
Temple-w'orship  and  the  Law  (Ac  6'®),  and  for  blas- 
phemy in  ascribing  a divine  exaltation  to  Jesus 
the  Crucilied  as  ‘ Son  of  Man  ’ (Ac  7““').  It  would 
seem  that  Haul  must  have  felt  a |)eculiar  horror  at 
the  idea  that  the  crucilied  and  accursed  Jesus 
should  have  been  made  the  Messiah  and  Saviour 
of  the  world  (Gal  J'") ; and  he  ever  after  realized 
that  this  constituted  a peculiar  obstacle  to  all  Jews 
(1  Co  H'*).  It  is  accepted,  therefore,  by  most 
scholars  who  are  not  exploiting  some  private 
method  of  a])proach  that  Haul  before  his  conversion 
knew  what  the  disciples  believed  Him  to  be,  and 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  his  hatred  of  them.  To 
make  them  curse  Jesus  was  for  him  a rcligiotis  act, 
a service  of  Jahwch  which  he  must  render  with  his 
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whole  soul;  and  that  implie.s  at  least  a g.h-i.l 
knowledge  of  their  claims  concerning  .]■  -u-. 

(c)  The  f/i'ace  of  God. — When  this  man  i ' c 
a believer  in  the  gospel,  he  attributed  the  ci.;  • 
not  to  the  processes  of  his  own  mind,  but  to  be 
gracious  act  of  God  (Gal  1*^'-,  Epli  V etc. j.  'i.,e 
revealing  act  was  .so  direct,  vivid,  personal, 
objective,  that  he  never  after  had  a momeui's 
doubt  that  he  had  .seen  .Je.siLs  even  as  the  other 
apostles  (I  Co  9*  15'*,  Gal  1"*).  His  heart  v.  a- 
changed,  ami  all  his  letter.^  pulsate  with  th light 
and  joy  and  love  and  power  from  the  very  spirit 
of  God,  which  henci-foith  lillcil  hi.-  lono  iouMi — . 
It  is  at  this  point  that  some  wriiti-,  like  IVi'  V 
Gardner  (The  lldigious  E.cj/cri'.  - <f  <t.  i ■ 7, 
London,  Hjll),  pass  too  hastily  t..  a pp"-ed  [iie- 
jiaratiou  of  the  Apo.stle’s  mind  in  hi-  pi-  -(  l i.--  ... 
days  for  his  distinctive  Chri'loh,;j_v . to- 

on ly  attributes  to  him  a ren-om-l  Jewish  con- - p- 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  and  know.-  it-  outline-,  1 u 
credits  him  Avith  a conception  already  illuminixl 
and  expanded  by  Alexandrian  philo.sophy  • j-p.  26, 
80).  Against  this  must  be  set  two  fact-.  Hirst, 
the  ‘hints’  of  Haul’s  familiarity  with  Greek 
speculation  before  his  conver.-ion  are  ob-curc  ai.d 
precarious.  The  elements  in  hU  Chrirt-Jogy 
which  ally  themselves  with  the  Greek  w-  rld  arc 
found  in  his  later  Epistles,  after  he  had  -p-.-nl 
years  in  direct  missionary  work  and  contr->\<  i-y 
in  A.sia  Minor  and  Achaia.  tscor-  - of  modern 
mi.ssioiiaries  can  parallel  this  ex]ii  rience,  -aen  a- 
late  in  life  as  he.  .Secondly,  it  is  ch-ar  thai  tlic 
cd’ect  of  his  conversion  was  to  make  him  rci<  ive 
Jesus  as  the  ])rimary  apo.-tles  declared  Him.  I'h  - 
dill'erences  which  devclopeil  later  between  some  --f 
th.at  lirst  group  and  him.self  were  never  coiui  rm -1 
with  the  Herson  of  Christ,  but  with  the  contra -i 
between  the  act  of  faith  on  which  the  Church  w a- 
foundeil  and  the  act  of  circumcision  on  wliich  tin- 
Jewish  system  was  bn-cil,  or  with  the  work  --f 
divine  grace  in  Christ  as  over  against  the  principle 
of  legalism.  There  is  no  sign  tliat  he  had  any  con- 
troversy with  the  original  group  in  the  li-  Id  of 
Christology. 

2.  Three  stages  in  his  Christology.— 1(  wa.- 
natural  and  inovitablo  that  a mind  so  keen  and 
powerful  should  seek  to  interpret  the  Herson  and 
Work  of  Jesus,  and  on  this  three  distinct  strata  of 
thought  are  discernible  in  his  letters. 

(«)  Data  from  earlier  believers. — He  received 
from  the  primitive  Church,  as  coiilirmed  in  hi.-  own 
experience,  the  fact  that  Jesus  must  be  called 
Messiah  (Christ),  Son  of  God,  and  Lord  (Kigios). 
Of  course  these  are  not  mere  titles  of  honour. 
They  are  so  closely  descriptive  of  His  very  being 
and  of  His  functions  in  tho  salvation  of  men  that 
they  are  used  by  Haul  ns  lU'oper  names,  ^lore- 
over,  as  proper  names  tho3'  are  applied  to  that  ono 
historical  Herson  who  is  known  to  him  as  -lesus,  of 
w horn  Heter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  sjmke  in 
Jerusalem,  and  who  is  described  in  every  paragraph 
of  the  Sj'iioptic  Gospels.  Hence  Haul  is  free  to 
use  these  terms,  whatever  stains  he  is  thinking  of. 
It  was  ‘ Christ’  who  existed  eternall.y  in  tho  nature 
of  God  (Hh  2")  ; it  was  ‘Christ’  who  was  crucilied 
(I  Co  !*''•“*,  Gal  2'-"),  who  died  for  our  sins  (1  t’o 
16'''),  wdio  w'as  raised  from  the  dead  (I  Co  lo'’*),  w ho 
is  cx.alted  and  ever  livclli  (Hh  ‘2**,  Ho  8"*),  who  is 
tho  linal  judge  (2  Co  5'*’).  It  was  tho  ‘Sou  of 
God’  who  Avas  sent  forth  (Gal  H,  Ho  S'*),  who 
gave  Himself  up  (Gal  ‘2"'’),  avIioso  nature  as  Son  A\as 
delinitely  marked  out  in  tho  Kesurrection  (Ho  H), 
in  Avhom  tho  universe  has  its  origin,  its  order,  and 
its  meaning  (Col  1 "*■*''*).  ItAvas'ihe  Lord’Avhom 
men  must  see  and  confe.ss  in  -lesus  (Bo  UH),  Avho 
was  betrayed  (I  Co  11'-'*),  A\ho  is  reeeived  as  tho 
Si'irit  (2  Co  ;>''*•),  Avho  conlrids  human  experit'uco 
(2  Co  12’*'*-).  To  confess  Him  as  Lord  absolutely  is 
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not,  like  the  worship  of  lieathen  gods,  to  detract 
from,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  manifest  and 
magnify,  the  very  glory  of  God  (Pli  2**).  And  this 
Lordship  extends  over  the  created  universe  (Ro  14“, 
Ph  2*^).  All  three  original  titles  are  brought  to- 
gether by  Paul  into  one  full-hearted  and  glorious 
description  of  this  Person  when  he  says  : ‘ Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’ 
(2  Co  1®,  Eph  P- 

(b)  Two  elements  from  Jewish  f/iowy/tf.— At  least 
two  new  elements  appear  in  the  Apostle’s  thought 
which  indicate  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
consider  the  relations  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer 
from  man’s  racial  sin  and  the  Lord  of  man’s 
destiny,  to  mankind  and  to  God  respectively. 

(a)  The  man  from  heaven. — In  two  passages  of 
great  difficulty  Paul  draws  a parallel  between  the 
relation  of  Adam  to  the  race  and  that  of  Christ. 
In  Ro  he  discusses  the  fact  that  sin  and  death 
entered  into  history  through  Adam,  whereas 
righteousness  and  life  have  entered  and  shall  yet 
‘ reign  ’ through  Christ.  In  1 Co  -is-ia  jjj^g 

comjjarison  appears  again,  without  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  of  sin,  in  presence,  however,  of  the 
facts  of  death  and  resurrection.  Some  theologians 
have  made  much  of  these  passages.  (The  fullest 
discussion  in  English  is  that  of  David  Somerville, 
St.  Paul’s  Coneeption  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1897.) 
It  is  asserted  that  Paul  conceived  of  Christ  pri- 
marily and  definitely  as  ‘ the  heavenly  man,’  ‘ the 
archetype  of  humanity,’  and  that  we  must  connect 
with  this,  as  his  fundamental  conception,  the  dis- 
cussion of  His  redemptive  work.  His  mystical 
union  with  humanity  in  the  Church,  and  even  His 
cosmic  relations.  There  is  some  exaggeration  here, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle’s 
mind  did  strive  to  institute  a certain  parallelism 
between  the  ‘ natural  ’ and  the  ‘ spiritual  ’ heads 
of  the  race.  For  him  the  moral  dualism  in  human 
(Christian)  experience  (Ro  5*^-  is  fully  ex- 
plained onljr  when  a double  ‘law’  operating  in 
human  life  is  related  with  two  separate  origins, 
viz.  Adam  and  ‘the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,’ and 
with  two  s^arate  destinies,  viz.  death  and  eternal 
life.  And  Christ  is  called  ‘ the  last  Adam  ’ because 
‘ at  his  coming  ’ (1  Co  15^-  ^’)  the  new  and  final 

order  of  humanity  will  be  established,  in  which 
righteousness  shall  reign  (Ro  6’®),  and  whose 
members  shall  be  united  with  Christ  as  the  ‘ life- 
making spirit,’  and  bear  in  their  own  perfected 
nature  the  image  of  Him  in  His  Resun-ection  glory. 
So  far  as  Paul  refers  in  these  passages  to  Christ  as 
head  of  a neAV  race,  his  mind  is  moving  in  the 
eschatological  field.  The  Man  ‘from  heaven  ’ 
(1  Co  15'*'^)  is  not  the  pre-incarnate  Logos  (the 
opposite  view  is  taken  by  J.  Weiss,  Christus, 
p.  37  ff.),  but  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  at  His  coming 
all  shall  be  made  alive  (v.^^ ; cf.  Ro  5^’)  and  receive 
‘the  \'ictory’  (v.®'^).  The  recognition  of  the 
eschatological  atmosphere  in  these  passages  under- 
mines much  of  the  speculation  regarding  the 
central,  organizing  value  of  ‘the  heavenly  Man’ 
conception,  and  it  gives  more  probability  to  the 
thought  that  Paul  is  here  indebted  to  the  title 
‘ Son  of  Man  ’ or  ‘ the  Man  ’ as  Jesus  used  it  at  His 
trial,  and  has  simply  (some  would  say,  more  cor- 
rectly) translated  it  into  ‘the  man  from  heaven’ 
(cf.  Jn  3’®).  It  is  less  likely  that  reflexion  upon 
the  origin  of  sin  (Ro  5)  led  to  the  idea  of  the 
Spu'itual  Man  who  is  to  found  the  new  order  at 
His  appearing  (1  Co  15)  than  that  reflexion  upon 
the  latter  idea,  as  given  to  him  in  the  disciples’ 
accounts  of  J esus  and  His  words,  led  him  to  carry 
the  parallel  back  to  the  former.  J.  Weiss  in  his 
Christus,  p.  42  f.,  traces  Paul’s  coneeption  to  the 
influence  of  Ps  8,  Dn  7“,  and  the  ‘Similitudes’  of 
Enoch  without  the  mediation  of  the  words  of 
Jesus. 


(jS)  Relation  to  the  Spirit  of  God. — In  the  mind 
of  Paul  the  supreme  term  for  Christ  is  ‘ Son  of 
God,’  and  the  greatest  and  most  complete  name 
which  he  can  give  to  God  is  ‘ the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  But  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  God  is  also  stated  in  a very  difl'ereut  way, 
through  the  use  of  the  term  ‘Spirit.’  Paul  identities 
this  Spirit  as  an  eternal  element  of  the  very  being 
or  life  of  God  Himself  (1  Co  2‘®®-),  and  a.s  the  form 
under  which  God  enters  and  operates  in  the  lieart 
of  man.  And  the  same  Spirit  is  also  spoken  of  in 
a distinctive  way,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is 
going  too  far  perhaps  to  say  with  some  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  essence  or  basis  of  His  personality  ; 
even  Ro  D (cf.  1 Co  15'“)  will  hardly  carry  us  so 
far.  The  famous  passage  in  2 Co  3*''-  does  indeed 
seem  to  carry  the  identification  through  to  the  end 
— ‘ The  Lord  is  the  Siiirit,’  ‘ even  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit.’  But  this  must  be  conij)ared  with  the 
elaborate  interchange  of  names  in  Ro  8*'**,  where 
this  identification  is  deliberately  avoided.  And 
yet  a form  of  unity  is  even  there  implied  which  Ls 
supra-temporal.  The  Siiirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  the  experienced  pre.sence  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  believing  man  is  at  once  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  Christ. 

The  two  main  practical  aspects  of  this  conception  for  Paul 
are  these ; 

(a)  The  Holy  Spirit  reprodace=  in  men  the  divine  relnlions 

and  qualities  of  Christ  iliniself,  especially  sonship,  hohness, 
and  victory  over  death.  The  love  of  God  for  His  Son,  which  is 
presupposed  as  the  fountainhead  of  all  grace  (Col  iu>),  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (llo  5^),  and  awakens  in 
us  the  sense  of  divine  sonship  which  He  sets  forth  in  divine 
majesty  (Ro  It  is  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesu.-  i bat 

gives  men  freedom  (Ro  812),  and  becomes  the  principle  or 
source  of  their  life  (vv.^-  s ; cf.  Ejih  8f6t)  and  consuniniates 
His  work  by  reproducing  in  them  the  supreme  wonder  of  tliv 
Resurrection  of  Christ  (Ro  S'l-  f" ; cf.  Ph  321).  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
then  for  the  mind  of  Paul  that  principle  or  energy  whose  power 
in  the  Christian  community  has  opened  a new  order  of  human 
experience  (Gal  32-6).  its  operation  is  viewed  by  the  Apostle  in 
the  most  concrete  and  vivid  way  as  a living  force  manifested  in 
many  forms,  in  xapitriuiTo.  of  many  kinds  (1  Co  12i-)i). 

(b)  Here  the  second  practical  aspect  appears.  For  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  viewed,  not  as  a formless  and  unknown  energy, 
but  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  becomes  available  as  a true 
test  of  the  soundness  of  those  varied  and  sometimes  dangerous 
workings  which  manifested  themselves  so  profusely  in  the 
enthusiastic  life  of  those  days,  as  well  as  in  corresponding 
crises  in  other  days  down  to  our  own.  The  true  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Gal  5^2)  is  the  reproduction  in  men  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  Christ.  All  spiritual  ‘ gifts  ’ must  be  tested  by  the 
attitude  of  those  who  possess  them  towards  Jesus  (1  Co  122) 
and  subjection  of  life  to  His  Lordship.  It  is  the  Spirit  which 
inhered  in  His  character,  as  the  ‘ Spirit  of  holiness  ’ and  as  the 
miraculous  energy  through  which  He  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
for  which  His  disciples  must  pray  and  hope.  As  He  cannot  be 
fully  conceived  apart  from  the  Spirit,  so  the  Spirit  cannot  be 
experienced  by  us  except  as  the  manifestation  of  Him  in  our 
hearts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember,  this  is  the 
‘ Spirit  of  God  ’ no  less  truly’  essential  henceforth  to  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Father  than  to  that  of  the  Son.  Inherent  in  the  very 
being  of  God,  organ  of  the  divine  intelligence  and  power  (1  Co 
24, 10.  lij  Ro  811-  27),  He  is  j-et  spoken  of  as  having  a distinction, 
or  form  of  reality,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  or  made 
merely  subjective  to  the  reality  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son. 
Inherent  in  the  life  of  God  and  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  is  yet  a co- 
ordinate name  with  these,  and  must  be  specially  named  in  a 
full  statement  of  the  God  in  whom  Christians  believe  and  whom 
they’  worship  (2  Co  13i-i). 

(7)  Antieijmtions  of  this  doctrine. — Once  more 
we  must  be  careful,  while  allowing  for  the  origin- 
ality and  power  of  the  Apostle’s  mind,  to  recognize 
that  in  this  magnificent  doctrine  he  bases  himself 
upon  the  common  experience  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. For  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of  the  supreme 
revelations  of  Christianity.  All  earlier  references 
to  that  divine  power,  even  in  the  OT,  fall  far  short 
of  the  sudden,  definite,  dazzling  conception  which 
opens  upon  us  in  the  NT,  where  the  mbreaking  of 
the  divine  life  upon  the  human,  as  an  abiding 
presence  and  experienced  energy,  is  attributed  by 
all  yv’riters  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  Paul  did  not 
invent  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  also  he  was 
not  the  first  to  connect  it  with  the  Person  of  Christ. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  explicitly  traces  the  main 
features  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  to  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  Jesus  (Jn  P-'-  14-16),  who  promised  tliis 
supreme  gift  to  His  Churcli  (cf.  20^^). 

Even  in  the  Synoptics  we  find  that : (a)  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
described  in  the  accounts  of  the  Virgin  Birth  as  the  energy  which 
caused  the  new  being  to  live  in  the  womb  of  His  mother  (Mt 
118. 20^  185) ; (ft)  John  the  Baptist  named  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 

as  a distinctive  feature  of  the  Messianic  day  (Mk  18,  Mt  3ii,  Lk 
3I8  ; cf.  Jn  133) ; (o)  the  four  Gospels  also  name  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  as  the  hour  of  the  coming  upon  Him  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  His  anointing  to  the  active  work  of  Messiahship  (Mk  l^*^,  Mt 
3I6,  Lk  322,  Jn  I32f. ; cf.  Mt  1218,  Lk  4^8) ; (d)  it  is  asserted  in 
these  Synoptic  passages  that  He  went  to  the  desert  to  face  His 
trial  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit ; (e)  Jesus  claims  that  He  does 
Ilis  works  or  wonder  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Mt  12’^-  3if-,  Mk  328*80) ; 
(/)  He  asserts  that  His  disciples  will  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
their  service  of  Him  (Mk  13H,  Mt  1020;  cf.  Lk  1113). 

The  extraordinary  fullness  of  reference  to  the 
presence  and  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hook  of 
Acts  can  only  be  accounted  for  ultimately  through 
some  communal  experience  which  was,  in  their 
minds,  at  once  a manifestation  of  God’s  presence 
and  power  and  also  connected  directly  with  Jesus 
and  their  past  experience  of  Him.  That  whole 
situation  is  needed  to  explain  the  significant  fact 
that  Paul  everywhere  assumes  that  his  readers 
must  understand  his  references  to  the  Spirit  in  re- 
lation to  Christ  and  to  the  Church  life.  Here  as 
throughout  His  central  teachings,  even  as  to  what 
he  calls  ‘my  gospel,’  he  appeals  steadily  and  even 
passionately,  not  to  his  speculative  presuppositions 
as  a theologian,  but  to  the  real  and  characteristic 
experience  of  every  Cliristian  community. 

(c)  The  influence,  of  Greek  thought.  — There  is 
yet  another  range  of  Pauline  thought  concerning 
Christ,  that,  namely,  which  comes  to  expression  in 
Colossians  and  Ephesians.  There  are  evidences  in 
nearly  all  his  Epistles  that  Paul  in  his  mission 
work  strove  to  make  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
modes  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  people  whom  he 
taught  (cf.  Ac  and  W.  Eamsay,  Galatiana, 

London,  1899).  Much  controversy  has  been  waged 
in  recent  years  as  to  the  extent  and  content  of 
his  indebtedness  as  a theologian  to  the  mystery- 
religions,  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  and  even  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  which  were  popular  at  the  great  centres 
where  his  work  lay.  It  has  not  been  proved  that 
anything  e.ssentially  new  was  added  to  bis  Chris- 
tology  from  any  of  these  sources.  But  it  has  become 
very  clear  that  he  did  set  himself  to  make  Christ 
intelligible  to  minds  saturated  with  Gnostic  inter- 
pretations of  life  and  attractive  to  souls  absorbed 
in  practices  of  religious  fervour.  As  it  is  ridiculous 
to  argue  from  Ph  P**-  {fie/xvijixai)  that  he  had  person- 
ally passed  through  a form  of  mystic  initiation  or 
that  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  /xvaHipiov  conlirms 
this  notion,  so  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he 
learned  to  think  of  ‘the  cosmic  Christ’ from  the 
Philonic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  some  Asiatic 
reflexion  of  it.  That  ho  was  compelled,  as  a 
missionary  is  often  compelled  nowadays,  to  relate 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  intellectual  concepts 
of  his  field  of  labour,  and  that  this  led  to  tlie  use 
of  new  terminologies,  is  obvious.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  while  the  term  ‘ Logos  ’ occurs  in  the 
‘ Pauline  ’ Epistles  about  eighty  times  and  occasion- 
ally in  meanings  verging  on  the  technical  philo- 
sophical use  of  it,  there  is  not  one  occasion  when  he 
does  use  it  in  the  Philonic  sense.  In  the  critical 
passage  of  this  kind  (Col.  p®--o)  he  nndoubtedlj' 
addresses  men  who  have  cherished  some  phase  of 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Logos  (loctrine. 
And  the  result  is  a setting  forth  of  the  eternal 
being  .and  tlie  pre-eminence  of  Christ  which  is  more 
elaborate  philosophically  than  wo  find  in  any  other 
jdace,  e.xcept  Jn  and  He  P‘'‘.  But  the  exposi- 
tion is  intended  deliberately  to  exclude  all  com- 
parison of  Christ  with  other  angelic  beings,  or 
lieavenly  powers  (v.'“),  which  Gnostic  philosophers 
described  as  emanations  from  the  absolute  anil 
controllers  of  the  world.  He  does  not  borrow  their 
categories  to  add  some  new  and  unthought  of 


quality  or  dignity  to  the  glory  of  Clirist,  but  ii. 
reveal  to  them  in  their  own  language  that  which 
He  is  essentially  for  the  Christian  cunsciousuess. 
The  result  Ls  that  Chri.stology  begins  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  Greek  world  that  which  it  has 
already  uttered  in  the  forms  of  Jewish  thought. 
Thus  (a)  it  is  ‘the  Son  of  his  love’  who  is  ‘the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all 
creation.’  In  Him  the  attributes  of  Gi  d are  con- 
centrated, and  He  has  His  being  before  ‘ all  crear ion  ’ 
(v.^®),  ‘before  all  things  ’ (v.'').  ifl)  In  spite  of  J. 
Wei.ss’s  argument  for  adoption  of  the  idea  that  the 
clause  ‘ in  him  were  all  thing:  created  ’ metms  that 
the  universe  had  its  existence  ‘in  Him’  befi  vc  it> 
actu.al  objective  creation  iChr^^fn^,  p.  4r,  f. ,,  we 
must  hold  to  the  more  common  interjiretatiou  th;  l 
iKTlaSi],  when  used  of  the  a'  liial  elements  "f  liie 
universe,  refers  to  their  definite  creation  as  sucli, 
and  not  to  their  existence  ‘in  idea’  in  Him.  T!  c 
statement  is  repeated  (with  the  peifitt  tense 
iKTUTTai)  that  all  things  have  been  created  through 
Him  (cf.  1 Co  8^  Bo  11^).  (7)  The  words  iv  atrip 

mean  more  than  Si’  aCrroC,  implying  that  He  is  not 
a mere  instrument  but  a continuous,  abiding,  con- 
ditioning cause.  This  is  made  explicit  in  ihe 
further  statement  that  all  things  ‘ stand  together,’ 
receive  their  organic  unity,  through  their  con- 
tinuous dependence  upon  Him.  (5)  In  addition  lo 
origin  and  continuity,  we  have  here  applied  to 
Christ  the  third  great  metaphysical  conception  of 
end  or  final  cause.  ‘All  thing-  have  b.  ■.  n creat.'.l 
. . . unto  Him.’  The  idea  is  repeated  by  describ- 
ing this  tAos  in  concrete  terms.  He  i-  to  be 
supreme  over  all  things,  as  the  head  over  the  luMy, 
that  the  divine  fullness  (rd  wX-tipupia)  may  dwell  m 
Him,  that  all  things  ma^  be  gathered  back  from 
alienation  to  their  pristine  unity  (arx*;!  in  Him. 

Lest  the  simplicity  of  faith  should  seem  t<'  have 
been  betrayed  in  this  use  of  i>hilosopbical  cate- 
gories (are  they  not  after  all  very  human  categories, 
the  Stull’ of  ‘common  sense,’  and  inherent  in  all 
rational  life?),  the  Apostle  keeps  the  reader’s  mind 
close  to  the  fact  that  he  is  describing — the  functions 
of  an  actual  personal  being.  He  probably  avoiilcd 
the  use  of  the  term  Logos,  for  the  reason  that  the 
conceptions  named  above  are  not  found  in  that 
philosophy  alone,  though  brought  to  exceptional 
clarity  there.  They  are  embedded  even  in  the 
OT,  as  in  Pr  8,  which  c.annot  have  been  absent 
from  his  mind.  He  may  also  have  instinctively 
avoided  the  obvious  accusation,  now  levelled  at 
him  by  some  modern  scholars,  that  he  derived  his 
Christology  primarily  from  the  Logos  speculations 
and  clothed  with  them  the  ‘ pure-human ' ligurc 
of  Jesus,  hidiiic-  His  winsome  Self  in  a cloud  of 
abstractions.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  extra- 
ordLnary  pains  in  this  \ery  passage  to  avoid  this 
reproach.  He  is  dealing  from  tirst  to  last  with 
a personal  being,  who  has  appeared  in  history,  who 
has  shed  Ilis  blood,  in  the  body  of  His  llesh  (w.-'’-  --), 
been  raised  from  the  dead  (v.'**),  drawn  the  Church 
by  His  living  iiersonal  force  (vv.^’--*)  under  His 
control.  This  is  not  abstract  idealism  of  the. 
Philonic  or  the  Hegelian  type.  It  is  'i>crsonal 
idealism’  which  assumes  that  personal,  lonseious 
will  is  the  ultimate  seat  of  reality,  fountain  of 
history,  secret  of  destiny. 

ii.  CiiKtSTOi.OGY  IN  John  anp  the  .Epistle  to 
THE  Hehuhws. — It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
Christology  of  the  Johannine  writings  and  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  substance  identical 
with  t hat  V hieti  we  have  found  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles. 

I.  Characteristics  common  to  both. — In  the  t wo 
great  inissages  Jn  H'*-  and  Ho  I'"*  a terminology  is 
enqiloyed  which  is  drawn  from  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  the  Logos  doctrine.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  carefully  noted  that  these  writers  move 
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with  individnal  freedom  in  that  atmosphere.  They 
do  not  directly  derive  their  thouglit  any  more  than 
they  draw  their  language  from  I’aui’s  writings. 
Rather  do  they  reveal  a common  necessity  felt  by 
all  prominent  Christian  teachers  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  culture  of  the  Greek  world. 
Each  writer  chooses  his  own  language  to  describe 
the  fundamental  facts  which  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God  presents  to  them  all  (cf.  the 
difi'erence  in  language  in  Jn  1'"^  lie  P,  Col  P*'"'®). 
Further,  we  must  note  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental feature  common  to  all — that  the  one  com- 
mon term  in  all  their  descriptions  is  ‘Son  of  God.’ 
Their  real  unity  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  their 
philosophical  terminology,  which  is  very  dillerent 
in  each  case,  or  in  a common  metaphysical  theory, 
su23posed  to  be  in  the  background  but  which  we 
have  no  real  means  of  dhscovering.  Their  unity  is 
found  in  this,  that  they  are  describing  the  eternal 
and  cosmic  relations  of  a concrete  ])ersonality,  who 
is  identical  at  once  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
with  this  divine  Sj^irit  which  fills  the  Church. 
But  the  signilicance  of  the  matter  is  not  seen  until 
we  emphasize  again  the  one  point  which  is  most 
generally  ignored  in  our  day — that  as  a mere 
matter  of  fact  these  writers  all  feel  that  their 
whole  view  is  based  originally  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  historic  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  entire  meaning  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  lies  here.  It  is  an  eflbrt  to 
show  the  Logos,  Avho  is  thoroughly  conceived  of 
in  the  prologue  as  an  eternal,  living,  puri)osive, 
rational  being,  as  He  appeared  in  flesh,  as  He 
moved  a man  among  men.  It  is  a profound  study 
of  the  consciousness  of  J esus  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  Son  of  God  living  under  the  conditions  of 
human  experience.  Incidents  and  discourses  are 
recalled,  interpreted,  re-stated,  and  recorded,  as 
they  revmal  that  ‘ glory  ’ which  shone  through  the 
veil  of  flesh  into  His  disciples’  hearts,  full  of  grace 
and  truth  ( J n !’■*).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  whether 
the  author  be  John  the  Apostle  or  some  other 
mind  working  upon  material  which  must  be  traced 
back  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Lord’s  immediate 
disciples,  that  he  believes  he  is  describing  the 
actual  consciousness  of  the  historic  Jesus.  He  is 
not  inventing ; nor  is  he  using  what  he  knows  to 
be  the  inventions  of  a Pauline  group,  but  what  lie 
knows  or  believes  to  be  a true  account  of  what 
Jesus  said  and  did.  If,  as  seems  certain,  he  had 
at  least  Mark  and  Luke  before  him,  then  it  is  im- 
possible, without  impugning  his  honesty  in  the 
most  serious  manner,  to  doubt  that  he  held  that 
Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  This 
it  is  that  accounts  most  reasonably  for  the  well- 
known  and  fundamental  features  which  distinguisli 
his  few  but  penetrating  words  about  the  Logos 
from  the  doctrine  of  Philo.  He  has  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent metaphy.sician  discovered  the  defects  of 
Philo,  and  then  clothed  the  name  of  Jesus  with  the 
eternal  attributes.  Rather  has  he  begun  with  a 
magnificent  grasp  of  the  idea  of  divine  Sonship  and 
read  that  back  into  the  iihilosopher’s  idea  of  the 
Logos.  His  work  is  therefore  as  truly  a criticism 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Logos  doctrine  as  Paul’s 
exposition  of  the  same  idea  of  Sonshiji  in  the  same 
philoso)ihic  atmosphere  (Col  1 as  above),  Avhich 
was  intended  to  be  at  once  a condemnation  and 
transcendence  of  the  Musdom  of  the  Greeks. 

3.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — The  same  facts 
appear  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  great  opening  sentence  the  meta- 
physical terminology  is  more  closely  involved  with 
the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  a definite  and 
personal  being,  than  apjiears  to  be  the  case  in  Jn 
1'"®.  In  literary  manner  it  is  more  akin  to  Paul’s 
passage  in  Col  1’®"'®.  But  we  must  remember  that 
John  in  later  verses  deliberately  re-states  in 


relation  to  Je.-^u.'-  tlie  whole  of  tlie  ideas  wliicli  are 
set  forth  in  vv.*'®  in  relation  to  tlie  Logos.  It 
is  these  later  verses  that  are  the  true  parallel  to 
the  jiassages  in  Colossians  and  Hebrew.^.  In  like 
manner,  then,  for  the  author  of  Hebrews,  the  Son 
of  God  is  a su[ira-tem]ioral  personal  being,  who  in 
His  own  nature  realizes  and  reflects  the  attributes 
and  shows  the  eternal  iiower.-^  of  God.  Yet  not  even 
the  Fourth  Gosjiel  realize  - with  more  clearnes.s  and 
vigour  that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Son  of 
God  that  ajipears  in  the  consciousne.-s.  and  re- 
ceives the  experience  of  mankind  in  the  historical 
form,  of  Jesus.  It  was  He  who  tasted  death  and 
is  crowned  with  glory  .and  honour  (2®),  was  made 
jierfect  through  sutferings  (2’“  5®),  He  who,  having 
partaken  of  flesh  and  blood  {2''*),  w;is  teiniited  in 
His  sufierings  (2'®),  and  that  most  humanly  (4*"'), 
who  struggled  with  the  fact  of  death  (5"),  and,  sin- 
less (4‘®  7^  9’^),  oll'ered  Himself  uji  to  God  (7''’ 
O*'*- “)  in  death.  But  this  author  more  fully  than 
any  other,  though  not  more  cm])hatie.all}',  insists 
that  after  death,  in  the  unseen  world,  the  .same 
conscious  will,  the  same  heart  of  lo\  e and  mercy, 
carries  on  a high  and  momentous  ministry  on 
behalf  of  men,  in  a priesthood  unchangeable  {T‘* 
13®;  cf.  chs.  8-10,  passim). 

iii.  Coxci.USiON. — It  is  in  the  interest  not  of 
apologetics  but  of  actual  histtuy  that  we  may  in 
jiresence  of  these  facts  agree  with  J.  MoHatt  : 

‘ tVe  cannot  exjilain  primitive  Christianity  eitlivr  as  tie  trai:i>- 
formation  of  the  Ji  sus  of  history  into  the  Chri-t  ol  faith,  or  a- 
the  evolution  of  a Jesus-cult  out  of  a current  si.riesof  chrislo- 
logical  doctrines’  (Theology  of  the  Gospele,  London,  1912,  p. 
174n.). 

But  the  same  historical  interest  must  prevent  us 
from  using,  as  wholly  true  to  these  facts,  a certain 
form  of  expression  which  is  quite  popular  in  our 
day  of  jisychological  ajiproach  to  every  iiroblem  of 
history.  For  ex.ample,  we  may  take  the  following 
from  J.  Weiss : 

‘The  total  impression  is  that  early  Christianity  has  used 
current,  ready-made  forms  and  conceptions  in  order  to  e-vjiress 
in  generally  understood  language,  .tnd  yet  in  an  absolute  and 
supreme  manner,  the  overwhelming  impression  ma<le  by  the 
Person  of  Christ,  lien  sought  out  predicates  wherewith  to 
announce  that  the  Ideal  and  the  highest  religious  values  are  in 
Him  ’ (Christtts,  p.  87). 

The  imperfection  of  such  a summary  aiipears  in 
the  succeeding  paragraphs,  wdiere  it  apjiears  that 
these  ancient  ^medicates,  even  that  of  Deity 
(‘ Gottheit’),  are  for  us  ‘strange  and  unfamiliar’ 
(Wernle  says  ‘strange  and  bizarre’).  Hence  our 
task  must  be,  it  is  urged,  to  go  back  to  the  Person 
of  Jesus  and  win  from  Him  for  ourselves  that 
original  impression  and  clothe  it  in  the  jiredicates 
of  our  ow’n  day.  This  task,  to  which  we  are  elo- 
quently and  earnestly  summoned,  must,  however, 
take  account  of  the  nature  of  that  original  im- 
jiression.  The  historical  fact  which  criticism  h.as 
not  destroyed  is  this,  that  the  ‘ impression  ’ made 
by  Jesus,  which  created  the  whole  joy  and  energy 
of  the  Church,  w^as  not  produced  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  serene’  and  lofty  fellow’shijj  of  one 
suiireme  religious  genius  wfith  God.  It  was  jiro- 
duced  by  the  conscious  will,  the  authoritative 
energy,  the  deliberate  self -revelation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man.  He  gave  them 
the  ‘predicates’  and  the  ‘ imiiression ’ together. 
No  historian  describes  the  historical  facts  accur- 
ately ivho  ignores  this,  the  essential  element  in  the 
religion  of  the  NT.  The  apostles  individually  and 
as  a community  viewed  their  exiierience  as  the 
reflexion  of  His  wall,  and  His  titles  as  well  as  His 
commands  are  operations  of  that  ivill.  They  did 
not  labour  to  interpret  a blind  impression  by  predi- 
c<ates  of  their  own  discovery.  He  revealed  Himself 
to  them,  and  in  doing  that  changed  their  conscious 
relations  Avith  God  ; and  all  their  thought,  all 
their  iiredicates,  started  wdth  His  own  wmrds,  the 
outflashings  of  His  consciousness.  It  is  for  the 
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apologist  and  the  denier  of  tlie  deity  of  Christ  to 
war  over  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  will  to  wear 
these  titles  was  madness  or  miracle,  delusion  or 
divinity.  But  these  are  the  pre-conditions,  the 
facts  which  constitute  the  Held  of  battle. 

VI.  CnitlSrOLOGY  IN  TILE  EARLY  C'UIJliCJI.— 
i.  Introductory. — i.  Logic  and  community  life. 
— The  necessity  for  a Christology  lies  in  the  nature 
of  all  human  social  organizations.  All  groups  that 
are  formed  for  definite  ends  arc  compelled  to  work 
out,  not  only  those  ends,  hut  the  princiitles  of 
organization  and  methods  of  pursuit.  This  must 
he  done  actually,  whether  it  is  done  formally  or 
informally.  The  history  of  every  social  group  in 
the  world,  from  a private  cluh  to  a national  govern- 
ment, includes  the  working  out  of  the  logic  of  its 
inherent  principles.  Moreover,  the  group  history 
is  always  more  logical  than  the  development  of  the 
individual  memhers  of  it,  for  in  the  individual  the 
emotions  play  upon  the  course  of  the  will,  confuse 
the  logical  powers,  and  make  the  individual’s  life 
an  imperfect  rellexion  of  the  inner  logic  of  the 
principles  which  he  professes  to  have  adopted. 
But,  for  the  group  life,  juivate  emotions  are  can- 
celled in  the  clash  of  wills  and  in  the  course  of 
controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ends,  the 
principles,  and  the  methods  which  inhere  in  the 
constitution  of  the  group.  For  this  reason  it  is 
that  the  history  of  a group,  of  an  institution,  of  a 
government,  of  a political  party,  of  a church,  is 
often  severely  logical.  It  is  the  reading  oil  into 
active  life  of  the  rational  im|dicates  of  tho.se  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded.  This  process  of 
unfolding  the  logic  of  its  adopted  rules  is  aided  in 
every  institution  by  the  challenge  of  the  environ- 
ment. For  each  organized  group  lives  in  a world 
of  institutions,  ami  its  own  principles  come  into 
collision  or  co-operation  with  theirs.  Controversy 
arises,  and  that  is,  iTi  all  important  and  continuing 
cases,  pushed  further  and  further,  until  the  full 
inner  meaning  of  each  inter] uetation  is  revealed. 
Acceptance  and  rejection  of  tlio  institution  and  it.s 
ends,  the  loosening  or  confirming  of  conviction, 
the  desertion  of  an  inellective  or  untrue  principle, 
the  deeper  unfolding  of  the  power  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples, even  the  gradual  death  of  an  institution, 
are  the  consequences  of  this  criticism  without  ami 
this  controversy  within. 

2.  Christ  inherent  in  the  new  community. — The 
theology  of  the  Church  in  its  technical  form  and 
including  all  its  departments  and  phases  of  history 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  this  process. 
As  far  as  Christology  is  concerned,  it  is  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  central  fac.t  that  Je.sus  Christ  is 
from  the  lirst  acceided  by  the  Church  as  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  the  redeemer  of  man  by  the  Cross, 
the  ruler  of  our  experience  hy  Ilis  Sjiirit.  The 
institution  that  was  organized  on  that  basis  must 
work  out  to  the  very  end  all  the  imidications,  the 
inner  logic,  of  the  conviction  which  gave  it  being 
and  power.  It  M'ould  ho  impossible  to  relate  here 
the  i)articular  stages  and  various  adventures  of  the 
human  spirit  in  this  great  undertaking.  We  must 
ho  content  to  give  a mere  outline  of  the  logical 
process  by  which  the  Church,  through  all  natural 
confusions  of  controversy,  sought  to  deline  and 
defend  its  faith  and  worship  of  Christ.  For  that 
faith  and  worshij)  of  Christ  created  the  Church. 
It  seiiarated,  not  without  pain  and  surprise  and 
alarm,  the  jirimary  disciples  from  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  attracted  hy  its  meaning  and  power 
individuals  from  all  classes  and  races  as  the 
message  of  retlemption  through  Him  and  of  conlrol 
hy  Him  was  carried  from  phi(-o  to  ])lace.  The 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  rcvealer  of  God  and 
redeemer  of  man  was  the  foundation  of  the  new 
community.  This  princijilo  tirought  it  at  once 
into  conflict  with  tlie  monotheism  of  the  Jews 


and  the  polytheism  of  the  Gentiles.  Among  cul- 
tured classes  it  was  confronted  hj’  the  Gnostics 
with  their  conlident  speculations  about  the  deity 
and  His  invisible  hierarchies  of  creative  agencie.-^, 
and  by  the  practical  Agnostici.sm  of  viust  numbers 
for  whom  neither  idolatry,  nor  Gnostici.sm,  nor 
mystery-religions  contained  any  solution  of  life's 
enigma.  Collision  with  those  forces  was  felt  from 
the  beginning,  as  the  NT  proves.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  the  warf.arc  became  more  definite  and 
more  keen,  e.-iiccially  as  the  number  of  Christian 
adherents  increased  and  varieties  of  culture,  of 
intellectual  equipment,  of  moral  and  sjurinial  in- 
sight and  intensitj',  took  their  place  within  tic- 
growing  host  of  the  bajdized. 

ii.  Tiir:  fir.st  .st.vok  in  Ciii:i.stoi.ogy.  — During 
the  suh-.\])03tolic  period,  and  through  that  of  the 
apologists  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  Christological  inquiry  had  hardlj'  begun  on 
the  Christian  basis.  .Such  < ruder  jihases  ns  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Ebioni.sm  and  Docetism 
started  from  conceptions  of  God  and  the  world 
which  themselves  were  anti-Christian.  Thus  Ebi- 
onism,  obscure  in  its  history  and  teaching,  while 
it  atlirmed  Jesus  as  Messiaii,  shrank  from  seeing 
in  Him  the  actual  presence  of  God.  .lewish  pre- 
judice against  believing  that  God  could  come  into 
such  close  relations  witli  the  material  world  as  are 
implied  in  the  birth  and  crueilixion  of  tlie  Son  of 
God  held  that  view  in  abhorrence.  The  Sjiirit 
came  upon  Him  at  baptism  and  made  Him  the 
supreme  teacher;  the  death  was  :in  inscrutable 
horror,  but  Ho  would  come  again  in  jiower  and 
glory  to  make  all  things  new.  Docetism,  on  the 
other  hand,  rose  from  or  was  ailojited  by  various 
l)hases  of  Gnosticism.  Even  .lustiu  Martyr  bears 
witness  that  many  Gnostics  were  in  the  Church 
and  must  he  reckoned  as  Christians.  But  the 
basis  of  their  thought  lay  in  non-Christian  .'iiecu- 
lations  about  the  nature  of  God  aiul  His  remote- 
ness from  all  contact  with  the  evil  inherent  in  the 
material  universe.  The  best  examples  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  such  a mixture  of  dogmatic  specula- 
tion on  the  origins  of  God  and  the  universe  with 
reverence  for  Jesus,  as  a member  of  the  super- 
natural forms  of  existence  from  which  the  history 
of  our  universe  has  arisen,  as  was  attributed  to 
B,asilides  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  : 
and  in  such  a union  of  Christian  faith  with  luirely 
mythological  accounts  of  creation  and  salvation  as 
]>roccoded  from  the  poetic  mind  of  A’alentinus  a 
little  later.  FTom  such  sources,  in  the  main, 
arose  the  Docetic  view  of  the  Inearnation,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  divine  element  in  Christ  w.os  the 
only  real  and  iiermanent  element,  and  it  assumed, 
in  this  way  or  that,  the  (t/iin’iirawr.  of  a man,  but 
did  not  jiartake  of  actiial  llesC  and  blood.  (Logi- 
cally it  was  inevitable  that  the  Ehionite  aTid  Docetic 
po.sitions  should  aiqiear  as  barely  iiossible.  as  at 
least  conceivable,  explanations  ot  Christ,  the  one 
denying  the  reality  of  the  divine,  the  other  deny- 
ing the  reality  of  the  human  nature  in  Him.  Actu- 
ally these  views  nuule  in  their  original  and  cruder 
forms  less  disturbance  among  the  general  mass  of 
Christians  and  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  Christian 
teachers  than  other  interpretations  of  His  jicrson 
which  ajipeared  later.)  'I'hroughout  this  period  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  tlie  .Ipologists,  the 
apostolic  positions  were  maintained,  often  in  their 
own  language  of  eoncrete  and  i>osi(ive  allirmalion, 
often  by  means  of  carefully  chosen  eiiuivalents  for 
their  words  and  (vlirases,  'I'lius  Clement  of  Home 
s)teaks  of  ‘Gur  l.ord  .lesus  Christ,  the  seeiitre  of 
the  majesty  of  God  ' (Cor.  10).  In  anedher  passage 
(ch.  2,  whether  or  not  with  Light  foot  and  Harnaek 
we  read  ‘God’  instead  of  ‘Christ’  as  subject  of 
the  clause  ‘ His  sull'erings  were  before  your  eyes'), 
the  dependence  upon  Christ  as  at  ouee  revealer  of 
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truth,  redeemer  from  sin,  and  living  Lord  is 
vividly  and  passionately  expressed.  In  the  Episih 
of  Barnabas  He  is  .spoken  of  repeatedly  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  Lord  of  the  World.  As  lilaker  of  the 
Sun  hefore  wliich  our  eyes  quail,  how  jiiuch  more 
glorious  must  He  be ; His  Incarnation  was  the 
veiling  of  His  dazzling  radiance.  For  I’olycarp,  in 
his  E2)istle,  Christ’s  work  as  redeemer  is  the  fascin- 
ating centre  of  thought.  He  is  Lord  and  Saviour 
(chs.  1,  G),  Son  of  God  (eh.  12),  and  His  name  is 
associated  with  that  of  God  as  supreme  object  of 
faith  (chs.  5,  12)  and  the  fountain  of  mercy  (ch.  1). 
Ignatius  is  more  full  and  varied  in  his  forms  of 
expression.  He  uses  the  so-called  Trinitarian 
formula  hut  naming  Christ  lirst,  ‘ in  the  Son  and 
in  the  Father  and  in  the  Spirit,’  or  ‘ to  Christ  and 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Spirit  ’ (ad.  Magn.  xiii.  1). 
He  speaks  of  Christ  outright  as  ‘ our  God  ’ and  ‘ my 
God,’  asserts  His  pre-existence  (ib.  vii.,  ad  fin.), 
and  uses  the  striking  mystical  expression  ‘Who 
is  his  word  {\6yos)  proceeding  forth  from  Silence  ’ 
(Siyi))  (ib.  viii.).  Eclioes  of  controversy  with  Doce- 
tism  appear  in  his  repeated  use  of  the  adverb 
dXrjdQs  (ad  Eph.  xvii.  2)  when  referring  to  the  In- 
carnation and  Death.  But  the  double  being  of 
Christ  is  stated  in  terms  which  were  possible  only 
before  the  rise  of  the  great  discussions  of  His 
Person  ; e.g.,  he  says  in  one  place  ; 

‘ He  is  at  once  flesh  and  spirit,  begotten  and  unbegolten,  God 
come  in  the  flesh,  the  real  life,  both  from  Mary  and  from  God, 
at  first  passible  and  then  impassible  ’ (ad  Eph.  vii.  2 ; cf.  xviii. 
2,  ad  Smyrn.  i.  1,  iii,  1). 

By  these  and  other  such  writers  (e.g.,  Epistle  to 
Diognetus)  we  are  kept  in  the  atmosphere  of  apos- 
tolic language.  The  Church  is  still  in  the  glow  of 
its  first  enthusiasm,  eager  in  its  missionary  labours, 
absorbed  in  the  joy  of  fellowship  with  God  through 
the  risen  Christ,  that  conqueror  of  death  and  giver 
of  the  Spirit,  and  concerned  with  the  continuous 
fight  against  heathen  vices  and  the  inculcation  of 
the  new  law  of  love  and  kindness  and  meek  loyalty 
of  soul.  They  were  building  on  the  foundation 
without  inquiry  as  to  its  material  and  mode  of 
construction. 

iii.  The  second  stage  in  Christology.— i. 
The  rise  of  Greek  Christology. — A new  race  of 
thinkers  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Church  Muth 
Justin  Martyr,  the  race  of  men  who  before  or  after 
their  conversion  were  saturated  Yuth  Greek  culture 
and  yet  avoided  the  dogmatic  wildness  of  the 
Gnostics,  men  like  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  many  others.  But  whether 
or  not  they  took  Justin’s  motto,  ‘Whatever  is 
rightly  said  among  all  men  belongs  to  us  Chris- 
tians,’ they  began  the  long  and  delicate  task  of 
determining  what  was  ‘ rightly  said  ’ by  tests  found 
within  the  Christian  system  itself.  Thus  opened 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  of  the  nature  of 
Christ.  Given  the  reality  of  the  pre-existent  Son 
or  Logos  and  the  reality  of  the  man  Jesus,  the 
double  being  of  Christ,  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  was  meant  by  and  how  much  was  contained 
in  those  respective  realities.  At  this  point  it  is 
that  a modern  powerful  school  of  thought  has 
found  the  chief  disaster  of  Christianity  (see  A. 
Ritschl,  Die  Entstehzmg  der  altkathol.  Kirehe^, 
Bonn,  1859;  A.  Harnack,  Dogmengeseh.,  Eng.  tr.. 
Hist,  of  Dogma,  London,  1894-99 ; E.  Hatch,  In- 
fluenceof  Gr.  Ideas  and  Usages  lipon  the  Chr.  Church 
\HL,  1888],  London,  1890).  For  such  rvriters  it 
appears  evident  that  the  inquiry  into  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  and  especially  the  use  of  the 
Logos  idea,  with  the  resulting  minute  discussions 
about  the  modus  of  the  Incarnation,  diverted  faith 
from  its  true  object  and  the  Christian  religion 
from  its  true  and  only  source  of  inspiration.  For 
them  the  gospel  lies  simply  and  directly  in  the  ex- 
perience of  God’s  Fatherhood  by  the  soul  of  Jesus 


and  the  practical  teaching  which  flows  from  that 
(cf.  W.  Herrmann,  Der  Verke.hr  des  Christen  mit 
Gate,  Stuttgart,  1903,  Eng.  tr..  Communion  of  the 
(Jhrisiianwith  God,  London,  1906  ; A.  Harnack,  Dns 
IVe.sen  des  Christen fums^,  Leipzig,  19tMj,  Eng.  tr.. 
What  is  Christianitg  London,  1904).  Tlie  efl'ort 
to  treat  His  Person  .os  a mctanhysic.'il  ami  psj'cho- 
logical  problem  led  inevitably  to  the  idea  tliat 
salvation  depends  on  the  riglit  solution  of  that 
problem,  and  so  to  the  .substitiition  of  an  orthodox 
creed  for  a historical  and  personal  revelation  of 
God  as  the  true  object  of  .saving  faith.  A full  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  is  out  of  place  here,  but,  as 
the  centre  of  the  controversy  has  been  the  Person 
of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  a few  facts  on  the 
other  side  must  be  briefly  stated.  (1)  From  the 
beginning  the  Christian  con.sciousness,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  been  determined  in  its  form  and  content 
by  a definite  conception  of  Christ  a.s  superhuman 
-Alessiah  and  incarnate  Son  of  God.  This  concep- 
tion was  not  invented  for  Him,  but  given  forth 
from  His  own  consciousness  and  involved  in  His 
actual  power  and  in  the  new  consciousness  of  His 
Church  in  relation  to  God.  (2)  The  results  of 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  His  Person 
could  have  been  avoided  only  by  a universal  con- 
sent not  to  investigate  intellectually  the  ultimate 
facts  of  the  religious  life.  (3)  Given  the  right  to 
think,  the  alleged  disaster,  attributed  to  gradual 
definition  of  orthodoxy,  must  be  compared  with 
the  efl'ects  which  would  have  been  i)rouuced  upon 
the  religious  consciousness  in  that  age  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  opposite  theories,  if  these 
were  treated  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  community,  or  if  treated  as  of  equal 
value  to  its  life  with  any  others,  or  even  if  treated 
as  matters  of  indifference.  History  seems  to  prove 
that  any  intellectual  definition  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  Messianic  function,  if  sincerely 
used,  produces  characteristic  ellects  in  the  further 
spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  community  which 
adopts  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  ‘ Liberal  ’ picture  of  Jesus  in  our  time 
has  put  its  o%vn  colour  upon  wide  circles  of  religious 
life.  (4)  The  real  and  vital  problem  for  the  Church, 
in  preserving  its  true  relation  to  its  divine  founder, 
is  as  to  the  right  use  of  its  conclusions  in  any  con- 
troversy about  His  Person.  The  ancient  Church, 
especially  under  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  turned 
its  conclusions  (ddyfiara)  into  weapons  of  discipline 
wielded  by  a centralized  authority.  This  the 
modern  Church  cannot  do.  It  was  at  this  point, 
and  in  this  way,  that  disaster  entered. 

2.  The  first  phase  : the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
— Assuming  that  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God  has 
appeared  as  a man,  the  problem  arose  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  the  Son  of  God  or  Logos.  How  is  He 
related  to  God  ? This  question  was  not  forced  by 
the  metaphysical,  but  by  a very  practical,  interest. 
For  the  worship  of  Christ  was  the  life  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  inevitably  raised  the 
retort  from  heathenism  that  Christians  themselves 
had  two  or,  counting  the  Spirit,  three  Gods.  It 
was  the  effort  to  meet  this  condemnation  that  drove 
men  to  define  how  Christ,  a man,  could  become  an 
object  of  worship  for  avowed  and  sincere  mono- 
theists. 

(a)  Monarchianism. — The  first  answer  came  from 
those  who  are  called  Monarcluans.  They  were 
of  various  kinds.  Some  evolved  an  easily  refuted 
Unitarianism  not  unlike  Ebionism.  But  those 
who  made  history  took  a higher  road.  Their  chief 
rejiresentative  was  one  Sabellius,  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  3rd  century.  God  in  Himself  was 
said  to  be  without  distinction  (ip  i/TroKeipepov),  in- 
scrutable, unknowable.  As  He  acts  outwards  upon 
the  universe.  He  assumes  aspects  (Trpba-onra)  for 
which  various  names  are  needed.  The  three  names 
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Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  appropriate  to  describe 
Him  as  Creator  of  tiie  universe,  Redeemer  (in 
Christ,  from  Birth  to  Ascension),  and  Life  of  tlie 
Cliurch.  But  these  names  should  be  used  only  in 
relation  to  that  phase  of  the  divine  action  to  which 
they  exclusively  refer.  Much  ingenuity  was  ap- 
parently used  by  Sabellius  to  emphasize  and  illus- 
trate this  inviolable  unity  of  God.  Thus  He  may 
be  called  vioir&Toip,  to  abolish  the  idea  that  in  Him 
any  distinction  exists,  though  we  rightly  name 
Him  Father  and  Son,  according  to  that  aspect  of 
His  activity  which  we  contemplate  ; and  He  is 
like  the  sun  ‘ having  tliree  energies  in  one  hypos- 
tasis,’ as  ‘ light-giver,  heat  and  the  very  form  of 
a circumference.’  There  was  not  much  of  distinc- 
tive statement  in  his  writings,  apparently,  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  tlie  Incarnation.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  school  was  inevitably  towards 
Docetism,  and  Dorner  says,  ‘ No  passage  can  be 
pointed  out  in  which  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  ’ (Person  of  Christ, 
div.  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  167  f.).  Monarchianism  was  not 
easily  overcome.  Through  its  emphasis  upon  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  difficulty  of  delining  the 
nature  of  the  eternal  distinctions  within  that  unity, 
it  tended  to  reappearin  unexpected  quarters.  Vari- 
ous thinkers  in  our  own  day,  especially  those  who 
are  of  the  idealistic  school  in  metaphysics,  have 
been  accused  of  succumbing  to  its  subtle  influence. 
Wherever  the  pantheistic  view  attracts,  Monarchi- 
anism is  at  hand. 

(b)  Arianism. — At  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Monarchianism  is  the  powerful  movement  known 
as  Arianism.  It  represents  in  the  4th  cent. , and 
in  many  forms  since,  a reaction  from  the  tendency 
to  make  Christ  an  abstract  being,  remote  from 
human  interest,  and  so  to  detract  from  the  direct 
religious  value  of  the  human  iigure  of  Jesus.  It 
involved,  of  course,  a direct  attack  upon  the  con- 
temporary theology.  Monarchianism  had  en- 
dangered the  reality  of  the  revelation  of  God  and 
made  the  very  conception  of  Him  vague  and  un- 
certain. Hence  Arius  insists  strongly  on  what  we 
moderns  would  call  the  Personality  of  God.  He  is 
the  eternal,  active,  and  rational  Creator  of  all,  for 
the  Logos  as  diiva/xis  is  immanent  in  Him.  He 
became  the  Father  in  the  creation  of  the  Son,  to 
whom  He  gave  a share  in  that  diivapis.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  Son  was  created  in  time,  for  He  is  the 
first  of  all  creatures,  and  with  Him  time  begins. 
But  fjv  TTore  Sre  ovK  fjv,  ' there  was  when  He  was 
not  ’ — in  flat  contradiction  of  Origen.  Hence  wo 
must  not  ascribe  to  Him  any  attribute  of  deity 
itself.  He  is  not  the  unbegotten  as  God  is,  nor  is 
He  a part  of  the  unbegotten,  nor  did  He  arise  from 
the  essence  of  God.  He  is  the  first  creature  of  the 
divine  Will,  only-begotten,  fully  divine  (ir'K-fiprjs 
de6s ; cf.  Jn  1^),  and  the  medium  through  whom  the 
Creator  henceforth  produced  and  ruled  His  universe. 
But  the  inherent  and  fatal  Agnosticism  of  Arius  is 
revealed  in  the  repeated  statement  that  even  the 
Son  does  not  directly  know  God.  He  is  known 
under  many  conceptions  (Mvota),  indicating  His 
great  glory.  And  j^et  ‘ God  is  inefl'able  to  Ilis  Son,’ 
for  it  is  plain  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  whieli 
hath  a beginning  to  conceive  how  the  wnbegun  is, 
or  to  grasp  tlie  idea.  The  Son  became  incarnate 
in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  simple  and  obvious  sense  of 
entering  into  a human  body.  There  was  no  need 
for  another  human  soul  in  that  body,  save  the  Son 
of  God  Himself.  He  is  worthy  to  bo  worshipiied 
both  as  the  medium  of  Creation  and  as  the  glorilied 
Clirist.  On  the  surface  this  view  makes  a fair 
show.  It  seems  to  avoid  some  dangers  of  Mon- 
archianism, with  its  tendency  to  Patripassio.nism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Pantheism  on  the  otlier,  and 
yet  in  its  deepest  principle  Arianism  is  Monarchian. 
Over  against  the  dominant  Origenistio  theology  it 


escapes  the  difficult  idea  of  ‘eternal  gener.  ' 
and  the  tendency  to  make  the  earthly  life  o;  Jc-us 
an  unreal  thing  for  imagination  auad  f uth.  L . . 
Arianism  as  a religion  was  too  close  to  heath' 
and  too  far  from  the  centre  of  Christian  faith  to 
live.  In  reducing  mysteries  it  lost  tlie  supreme 
realities  of  revelation  and  redemption,  for  its  God 
is  too  remote  and  abstract  to  oe  known  or  to 
appear  in  time.  And,  worse  still,  it  made  a dis- 
tinct approximation  to  idolatry  in  its  arguments 
for  the  worship  of  Christ  as  a creature  whom  the 
divine  complacency  summoned  to  divine  honou.-. 
Its  solution  of  the  problem  was  too  ea-y.  The 
Christian  view  of  Christ  had  always  implied  i ■ loser 
and  more  mysterious  relation  of  God  Hun.-ielf  o the 
cradle  and  the  cross.  The  awe  and  tlie  ji  y ox 
faith  in  Christ  arose  from  the  presence  of  i i in 
Him  and  in  His  deeds  of  redemption.  The  AC  m 
Christ,  mighty  as  He  could  be  depicted,  w.i^ 
than  the  Chri,- 1 who  was  the  personal  raaniii  -t  , iuii 
of  God,  and  in  whose  death  the  righteou^nc->  ana 
love  of  God  Himself  were  directly  realized,  and 
made  effective  in  the  actual  history  of  man. 

(c)  The  Nicene  Christology. — The  third  possibiliiy 
regarding  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  tiod  to  the 
Father  was  that  which  won  the  da}’  at  Nica?a  i \.i>. 
325).  Constantine  took  the  portentous  >u-p  of 
summonin"  the  Council,  and,  for  spiritual  rcli.  '.on, 
the  baneful  step  of  using  the  fleshly  arm  to  enior. e 
its  conclusions.  It  must  be  remembered  thai  iucm- 
acts  of  Constantine  introduced  a new  princii'le  in;  > 
the  organized  life  of  the  Church,  of  so  poU'.!  a 
character  that  it  took  long  centuries  to  unfold  i ■- 
inner  logic.  Trust  in  the  State  and  trust  in  il.c 
ruling  Spirit  of  Christ  are  principles  whose  rtv  ;- 
ciliation  is  not  yet  achieved  cither  at  Home  or  . c 
Berlin.  iMore  tiian  half  a century  of  .\rian  s'j;..' 
and  shameful  confusions  oi  statecraft  .si  ictolud 
before  the  unforeseeing  Church  after  Isicaa.  llui 
in  the  conclave  itself  there  were  men  of  profound 
Christian  conviction  and  powerful  intellect  v\h.> 
saw  that  in  this  controversy  the  apostolic  fniih 
itself  was  at  stake,  and  the  defensive  creed  which 
they  formulated  became  a living  force  in  the  Church 
from  that  day  to  this. 

(a)  The  Nicene  theology,  as  stich,  really  bi  g ui 
with  Origen  (t  A.D.  254).  Against  Monarchiaiii-m 
he  aftirmed  the  Personality  of  God,  teaching  that 
He  is  the  intelligent  Spirit  from  whom  all  intelli- 
gences, and,  for  the  use  of  tainted  souls,  the 
material  universe,  have  arisen.  He  even  decides 
that  God  is  above  substance,  a position  which  must 
be  considered  by  those  who  imagine  that  the  cate- 
gory of  substance  was  supreme  in  ancient  theology 
(cf.  W.  Temple,  in  Foundations,  London,  1912,  )>. 
21111'.).  Origen  platonizes  very  thoroughly,  but 
seeks  to  preserve  this  conception  of  the  living  in- 
telligent Will  of  God  as  the  supreme  source  oi'  all. 
And  he  lifts  his  conception  high  above  Plato  and 
Philo  by  insisting  always  on  the  ethical  principle 
that  this  eternal  '\Vill  is  a Will  of  love.  It  is  love 
in  God  that  is  the  fountainhead  of  the  created  uni- 
verse of  souls.  Further,  1 he  Son  of  God,  who  is  also 
conceived  of  as  a personal  being,  is  derived  from  I ho 
Father.  But,  afraid  of  heathenism  on  the  one 
hand,  as  of  Monarchianism  on  the  other,  ho  jn'o- 
pouuds  the  great  doctrine — del  6 Trarijp  riv  t l6r. 

The  Son  is  indeed  subordinate  to  the  Father,  but 
not  as  a creature,  for  this  ‘ begetting  ’ is  a process 
in  the  divine  nature  independent  ot  time,  an  act 
of  the  eternal  Will — ts  toO  fie\->)p.aTOs  toO  Trarpds.  The 
distinction  of  Father  and  Son  is  not  that  of  separate 
individuals,  for  they  partake  of  one  essential  being. 
And  yet  the  Son  is  not  an  emanation  of  the  Gnostic 
tvpe.  How  thou  does  Ho  stand  related  to  the 
iVtlier  ? It  is  hero  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos  aids 
the  imagination  (well  illustrated  in  Athan.  Oiaf. 
iv,  1-6).  For  we  can  apprehend  the  unity  of  Logos 
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with  the  pure,  personal  Spirit,  of  -wliith  it  is  the 
self-expression,  better  tlian  the  unity  of  a Son  with 
a Father,  while  we  can  apprehend  the  distinct 
hypostasis  of  each  more  easily  through  the  latter 
terms  than  through  the  more  abstract.  Each  set 
of  terms  is  used  to  describe  now  the  unity  and  now 
the  difference,  but  always  the  eternal  reality,  of 
God  tlie  Father  and  the  Son  (on  the  danger  of 
deriving  the  Son  from  the  'Will,  and  not  from  tlie 
essence,  of  the  Father,  see  Athan.  de  Syn.  35  f. ). 

(j3)  In  this  substance  of  it  the  theology  of  Origen 
became  that  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  When  the 
Arians  and  many  even  of  the  sincerely  ortliodox 
desired  to  be  content  with  the  assertion  that  tlie 
Son  is  of  ‘ like  substance  ’ {oyoioOffiot),  tlie  course  of 
debate  disclosed  the  ambiguity  of  a word  \\  liich 
contented  Athanasius  and  Arius  alike  as  the 
crucial  point  of  the  whole  problem.  When  the 
orthodox  pressed  their  understanding  of  the  word 
as  iiiipljdng  an  eternal  and  unbroken  inherence  of 
the  Son  in  the  essence  [ouaia)  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Arians,  it  is  said  through  Eusebius  of  Niconiedia, 
reproached  them  with  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
ofioovirla,  or  identity  of  being,  which,  though  held  by 
Origen,  had  been  hitherto  associated  mainly  with 
Monarchianisni  and  treated  therefore  as  dangerous 
by  both  parties.  That  very  word,  however,  from 
that  hour,  and  inevitably,  became  the  touchstone 
of  the  difference  between  the  parties  and  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Creed.  The  Son  is  ‘ from  the  essence  ’ 
{oucria)  of  the  Father,  and  hence  ‘of  the  same  sub- 
stance.’ But  the  term  was  admitted  even  by 
Athanasius  unwillingly  and  under  stress  of  the 
controversy ; and,  indeed,  it  was  afterwards  used 
by  him  sparingly,  except  when  it  was  the  direct 
subject  of  exposition  and  defence.  He  defended 
its  use  in  part  by  showing  that  the  Arians  had 
used  manj'  un-Biblical  terms  to  state  their  own 
positions.  The  fear  of  IMonarchianism  which  it 
had  suggested  to  many  minds  was  allayed  by  the 
fact  that  the  approach  to  the  term  was  not  made 
from  the  sjieculative,  but  from  the  religious,  side. 
The  whole  discussion,  as  conducted  by  Athanasius, 
was  concerned  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  histoiical 
and  jiersonal  being,  whose  permanent  reality  was 
assumed  as  essential  to  the  very  life  of  faith.  To 
affirm  of  such  a being  the  oyoova-ia  with  God  could 
not  abolish  the  difference  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  while  it  secured  their  eternal  and  essential 
unity.  It  is  not  an  outside  matter  of  creation  or 
adoption,  but  (so  to  speak)  an  organic  relation 
inside  that  nature.  The  Father  is  no  more  God 
without  the  Son  than  the  Son  is  God  without  the 
Father  (see  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism^). 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  both  here 
and  in  later  discussions  of  the  Incarnation  itself 
the  category  of  substance,  or  rather  ‘ essence  ’ 
[oia-la],  had  a powerful  influence  upon  the  course  of 
thought.  But  two  things  must  be  observed  in 
weighing  the  significance  of  that  fact.  In  the  first 
place,  a word  like  ‘ substance  ’ carried  a varied 
content  for  the  imagination  and  speculative  thought 
of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  world.  To 
pin  it  down  to  the  idea  of  matter,  or  accuse  them 
all  of  being  ultimately  materialists,  is  too  gross  a 
misrepresentation,  though  it  is  so  common.  To 
say  even  that  they  set  it  above  the  category  of 
personality  is  not  true  to  the  facts.  For,  in  the 
second  place,  the  very  discussions  with  which  the 
Church  was  concerned  drove  its  great  minds  like 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Apol- 
linaris  to  be  concerned  with  the  nature  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  to  face,  not  the  impersonal,  but  the 
personal,  as  the  supreme  element  in  man  and  God. 
When  Gregory  of  Nyssa  deals  with  human  nature 
he  can  be  seen  struggling  to  say  that  the  essence 
of  man,  though  distributed  throughout  his  body,  is 
not  something  ‘spatial,’  as  we  would  so  naturally 


put  it.  And,  when  he  would  .-tate  the  dilference 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature,  he  linds 
it  to  reside  ultimately  not  in  a dilference  of  sub- 
stance, but  in  this,  that  God  is  the  Creator  and 
man  wholly  dependent  on  Him  (On  tJie  Making  of 
Man,  xvi.  12).  There  we  are  in  the  region  of  voli- 
tion and  ethics,  and  religiou.s  insight.  The  craas 
view  of  substance  is  suliordinate  to  a higher  view 
of  spiritual  nature.  And  we  have  already  seen  that 
for  Origen  the  sui)reme  fact.«  in  the  being  of  God 
are  will,  intelligence,  and  love.  The  reluct.ance 
with  which  Athanasiu.s  ami  others  engaged  in  the 
discussions  which  involved  the  use  of  oiirfa.  iVc- 
oTturts,  etc.,  is  a witness  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  liuman  mind 
when  apjilied  to  the  mystery  of  God'.s  nature.  These 
terms  were  used  in  the  Ni<'ene  Creed  (in  the 
‘ Anathema ’1  onlj’  that  the  dogmas  of  Arianism 
and  Monarehianism  might  be  denied,  and  that  the 
.substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  rests  in  the 
fact  that  God  was  in  Christ  and  that  Christ  is 
‘ eternally  one  with  God,’  ‘might  not  perish  from 
the  earth.’ 

3.  Second  phase  : the  humanity  of  Christ. — The 
ofticial  victory  of  Trinitarianism,  the  affirmation  of 
the  jiroper  deity  of  Christ,  led  naturally  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  next  problem,  viz.  the  question  of  His 
humanity.  The  supreme  emphasis  of  orthodoxy  on 
the  deity  of  Christ  seemed  to  endanger  the  reality 
of  His  appearance  in  the  flesh.  Even  in  NT  times 
this  tendency  was  felt(cf.  1 Jn  1*  ‘2''^  He  2*"**^),  and 
the  reproach  of  Docetism  has  been  uttered  against 
m.any  writers  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  who 
were  yet  counted  orthodox.  Indeed,  Harnack  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
•Ith  cent,  ‘no  smgle  outstanding  church  teacher 
really  accepted  the  humanity  in  a perfectly  un- 
qualified way  ’ (Hist,  of  Dogma,  iv.  129).  Origen 
used  his  daring  genius  on  the  problem.  Believing 
that  all  souls  of  men  have  pre-existence,  and  become 
incarnate  because  of  evil  taint,  he  held  that  the 
one  unsullied  soul  became  united  with  the  divine 
Logos  and  then  by  an  act  of  will,  and  love,  became 
incarnate  as  the  soul  of  Jesus.  This  theory  did 
not  deeply  influence  the  history  of  the  subject, 
though  Arius  owes  something  to  it.  It  was  Apol- 
linaris  who  first  dealt  with  it  in  a more  sober  and 
suggestive  manner.  That  he  was  true  to  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption  is  evident  from  such  words  as : 

‘ He  is  both  God  and  man  : it  Christ  is  only  man  he  did  not 
save  the  world,  and  if  only  God,  he  did  not  save  through  suffer- 
ing. If  Christ  was  only  man,  or  if  only  God,  he  was  not  a 
mediator  between  man  and  God.’ 

But  Apollinaris  was  equally  clear  that, 

‘ if  a perfect  God  were  united  with  a perfect  man,  there  would 
be  two,  one  by  nature  Son  of  God,  and  the  other  by  adoption  ’ 
(Athanasius,  i.  Apoll.  i.  2). 

He  solved  the  problem  partly  by  falling  back  on 
the  Aristotelian  view  of  man's  nature  as  tripartite 
and  buttressing  that  with  1 Th  5'^  (‘May  your 
spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  entire,’  etc.). 
He  finds  the  essential  features  of  human  nature  in 
distinction  from  God  to  be  body  and  soul,  while  in 
mind  or  spirit  (fovs,  ^I'xv  i'oepd,'TryeCya)  man  is  of  one 
type  with  the  divine  Logos.  Hence  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  must  be  found  in  this, 
that  the  Logos  became  the  vovs  (or  TryePya)  of  the 
man  Jesus  by  becoming  united  with  the  body  and 
soul  in  the  womb  of  His  mother.  Thus  we  have  a 
mind  in  Jesus  ‘unaffected  by  psychical  and  fleshly 
experiences,  and  controlling  the  flesh  and  fleshly 
motives  in  a divine  fashion,  sinless,  therefore,  and 
not  subject  to  death,  but  conquering  death  ’ (K. 
Seeberg,  Dogmcngeschichte,  i.  199).  Apollinaris 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  of  course,  as  at  Jn  1“, 
Bo  8^  to  show  that  they  do  not  speak  of  His  becom- 
ing a man,  but  ‘ becoming  flesh.’  He  weakened  his 
position  by  his  free  admission  that  his  theory  pre- 
sented a new  kind  of  being,  something  neither  (3od 
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nor  man  ; and  liis  ojtponents  liave  ever  since  made 
the  most  of  tliat  concession.  The  hostile  arguments 
were  based  on  the  idea  that  this  affirmed  a muti- 
lated humanity,  and  thus  left  it  unredeemed  at  its 
highest  point.  For,  while  Apollinaris  (Greg.  Nyss. 
adv.  Apoll.  li.)  insisted  tliat  ‘ the  death  of  man  does 
not  abolish  death,’  the  ojiponents  answered  tliat 
the  death  of  the  divine  Logos  (if  that  were  possible) 
would  not  redeem  the  yovs  of  man.  What  was 
required  for  redemption  w.as  a redeeming  manliood 
in  all  the  content  of  that  conception,  that  body 
might  redeem  body,  soul  redeem  soul,  and  mind 
redeem  mind.  What  was  not  assumed  was  not 
redeemed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Apollinaris  urged 
his  two  strongest  jiositions,  that  only  the  divine 
can  redeem  the  human,  and  that,  since  the  (<005  is 
the  seat  of  personality,  to  conceive  of  Christ  as 
possessed  of  all  the.se  human  elements  is  to  conceive 
of  Him  as  a true  human  individual,  and  make  the 
Incarnation  inconceivable.  He  was  not  himself 
released  from  the  realistic  (some  would  say,  magical) 
view  of  redemption,  and  could  not  rebut  the  strong 
argument  made  against  him  on  that  basis.  The  very 
conception  of  personality  which  his  own  specula- 
tions were  helping  to  clarify  was  still  so  far  con- 
fused with  that  of  substance  that  his  vision  of  the 
incarnate  was  held  in  alien  bonds.  That  in  God 
there  is  a human  element ; that  the  divine  Logos 
and  the  human  mind  are  of  a type  so  that  the 
former  can  act  for  or  as  the  latter  ; that  the  seat 
of  personalit.y  is  here  ; that  it  is  fatal  to  faith  and 
reason  alike  to  see  in  the  incarnate  Chri.st  two 
distinct  personalities  with  an  indelinite  form  of 
unity — these  are  positions  of  great  power,  which 
account  for  the  fact  that  ‘ Apoll inarism  ’ reajipears 
persistently  in  later  ages,  and  in  our  day  is  more 
wide-spread  in  princiine  than  is  often  imagined. 
Huthewashimself  hindered,  by  ameagre psychology 
and  by  the  remainder  in  his  mind  of  the  tendency  to 
define  human  nature  in  mutually  exclusive  ‘jiarts,’ 
from  doing  full  justice  to  his  primary  assumption. 
Hence  Apollinarism  was  explicitly  condemned  in 
the  first  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381),  at  which  the  Niceno  Creed  was  revised, 
developed,  and  reaffirmed.  In  the  Decree  of 
Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  elaborate  care  was  taken  H) 
rule  it  out  completely.  Christ  is  ‘ at  once  God 
truly  and  man  truly  of  a reasonable  soul  and  body  ’ 
{4k  \oyLKfjs  Kal  (rc6/raros)  ; He  is  ‘ of  the  same 

substance  (ogooifo-ios)  with  us  according  to  his  man- 
hood.’ The  conclusion  of  the  Church  was  therefore 
officially  announced  in  the  doctrine  that  ‘ perfect 
manhood,’  in  the  sense  of  all  the  iiarts  of  an  in- 
dividual man,  must  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ. 

iv.  The  thikd  stade  in  Cmristology. — The 
third  stage  in  the  development  of  Christology  was 
now  reached.  With  its  insistence  upon  the  full 
deity  of  the  Logos  (Son  of  God)  and  the  full 
humanity  of  Jesus,  the  Church  was  driven  to  con- 
sider more  deeply  the  mode  of  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  one  life.  The  matter  had  not 
been  ignored  indeed.  Origen,  as  we  have  seen, 
confronted  the  problem  from  the  speculative  side  ; 
Athanasius  had  dealt  with  it  in  close  adherence 
to  Scripture.  The  latter  held  that  the  Ijogos  in 
assuming  human  nature  did  not  merely  unite  Him- 
self with  an  individual  man,  biit  became  the  true 
subject  of  the  human  life  of  Jesus.  At  the  same 
time  He  retained  His  functiojis  as  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  did,  indeed,  as  man  experience  growth 
(Lk  2),  and  even  confessed  ignorance  (Mk  13),  but 
in  such  as])ects  of  His  incarnate  life  the  Logos 
restrained  His  powers.  This  double  consciousness 
is  the  very  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  For  our 
sakes  the  same  subject  now  shows  His  divine  glory 
and  now  veils  it,  in  the  limits  of  a man’s  mind  and 
body,  lint  the  chief  tlillicully  with  this  position 
is  the  uncertainty,  the  api)arcnt  discontinuity,  of 


the  subject  in  the  self-expre  ions  of  the  incamau/ 
state.  The  doctrine  of  a continuous  self-limit-  lion 
wa;  not  yet  attained.  The  Cappad- ' irm  ihi  >- 
logians  likewise,  vith  their  intense  ho-iility  to 
Ajiollinai  i m,  while  holding  the  unity  of  ; he  Ferson, 
yet  insi:-ted  very  strongly  also  tluo  each  ‘nature' 
was  perfect;  the  union  wo-  effici<i.  by  an  inde- 
scribable ‘commingling.’  ApoHin  i.-  ii-.l,  how- 
ever, raised  the  qui-ti<jn  to  nc’-  .1L--Iinctnes3  and 
importance,  and  the.se  uncertain  views  v.cre  sub- 
jected to  fresh  and  clo-cr  .-cruiini . 

(«)  Firxf  phafir : Xestori mism. — On  the  one  hand 
arose  the  so-called  Neslorian.s,  win.  w.-,.  jjrt-pr-^'ei. 
for  by  the  famous  school  of  Antioch  a:  iong  ooni 

the  name  of  Theodore  of  Mop-u.  -tic.  1 o it  a.- 

a brilliant  expounder  of  tlo  Scii  nun  . >■.  ith  a 

keen  scn.se  of  the  historical,  he  ajipr  ' I.-  t the 
problem  as  one  who  wa.‘  lilletl  with  tin  rc;  iiiy  on 
power  of  the  life  of  Jem.--.  But  he  v ■ - al  a 
vigorous  defender  of  the  Nicene  t'rei-d  an  . . - 
ous  an  opponent  of  the  Apollinarian  ( Jiris;oiogy, 
and  therefore  faced  tlie  problem  of  the 
between  a comiiletc  divine  nature  and  a < .mii'lci.- 
human  nature.  This  he  found  in  tin-  Will  of  i.<«l 
the  Word,  who.  Himself  begidien  from  the  Fatlier, 
united  the  man  Jesus  Chri;:  wiih  llin.  ;elf.  Hence 
Christ  is  rightly  called  ‘Son,’  bec.-e.se  bfyi.no  all 
men  He  posses.sed  the  adoption  of  a son  t hr..ugli 
that  union  (Com.  on  Gal  4').  But  it  was  Ne.sloi  i\is 
who  carried  thi.s  doctrine  to  it.-  full  is  aie."^  in  the 
controversy  which  led  up  through  the  third  i l u- 
menical  Council  at  Fphesus  (A.D.  131  to  he  louith 
Council  at  t halceilon  i.v.D.  4.‘i|).  Bejo.  line  ' he 
use  of  the  term  OiordKos  (‘Mother  of  to  t ' as 
ajiplied  to  Mary  the  \'iigin  (which  w.  s defeimei; 
with  great  energy  by  Cyril  of  Alexainlri:'),  he  .ds... 
like  Theodore,  set  tlie  union  of  the  human  m.c.uic 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  l.ogos  in  ihe  rtgion  of 
will.  It  was  the  grace  of  God  that  bound  this 
sinless  man  in  an  inell'able  oneness  with  llinisidf 
as  Logos.  The  general  term  <n>'.  t‘ moral 
union’)  was  used  as  over  against  the  tpucis  ; 
(‘real  union’)  with  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
sought  to  express  the  higher  view.  In  a series  of 
mutual  ‘ anathematisms  ’ these  two  protagonists 
delined  their  hostile  positions,  which  lay  in  a region 
that  philosophy  was  only  beginning  to  explore. 
Nestorius  insisted  that,  as  Jesus  pitssesseil  a 
‘rational  soul,’  He  was  a complete  hum.an  in- 
dividual, while  Cyril  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
‘ rational  soul  ’ but  insisted  that  ‘ the  ^\  ord  having 
personally  united  to  himself  tlesh  aniniatod  by  a 
rational  soul,’  the  result  w.as  a true  union  in  ‘one 
Christ  and  one  !Son.’  Cyril,  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained that  the  Word  diil  not  unite  Himself  with  a 
human  iiulividual,  but  united  the  two  natures  in 
one  (el's).  For  the  result,  for  the  basis  of  their 
oneness,  he  could  find  no  technical  term. 

Fifiris  (natura)  and  i'Trda-raais  ‘sub- 

stance’) were  still  applied  as  a rule  to  the  total 
content  of  t he  Iniman  and  divine  elements  in  their 
respective  and  distinct  reality,  and  Cyril’s  use  of 
TTpScrwirov  in  the  so-called  Creed  of  F^nion  (.\.D.  433) 
is  not  as  yet  distinct  enough  to  deline  their  ba>is 
of  unity.  But  this  school  came  near  Docetism  in 
maintaining  that  the  liOgos  appcnri  d,  for  our  sakes, 
to  be  ignorant,  weary,  etc.,  but  that  these  o;innot 
be  ascribed  as  real  exi'oriences  to  the  Logos  incar- 
nate. Nevertheless,  Cyril  and  his  j'arty,  in  spite 
of  their  own  difficulties  of  construction,  made  it 
clear  that  the  Nestorian  position  excluded  a real 
Incarnation.  A union  which  consisted  only  in 
complete  sympathy,  in  co-operant  wills,  in  a moral 
harmony,  between  two  natures  vhich  are  con- 
ceived of  as  distinct  and  complete  must  always 
appear  incidental  because  not  organic,  insecure 
because  m>t  grounded  in  an  objectixe  and  indis- 
soluble fact.  Gn  the  other  hand,  if  Cyril,  even  in 
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his  carefully  drawn  anatheniatisms,  failed,  it  is 
because  in  his  fear  of  Apollinarism  (of  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  accused)  he  shrank  from  taking  tlie 
full  consequences  of  making  the  Logos  the  persoTial 
basis  of  the  Incarnate  One.  Striving  to  maintain 
the  completeness  of  the  humanity  for  .soteriological 
reasons — and  this  with  great  earnestness  and  in- 
sight— he  yet  failed  to  deiine,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
Nestorians,  how  the  human  can  remain  human  if 
it  has  for  its  basis,  not  indeed  the  divine  ‘ nature,’ 
but  the  divine  Logos.  Nestorius  had  a curious 
trick  in  his  anathematisms  of  describing  his  op- 
ponents’ language  about  the  incarnate  Christ,  in 
His  unity,  as  if  they  applied  it  to  the  one  ‘ nature’ 
or  the  otlier  as  Nestorius  conceived  of  these  ; e.y., 
in  the  eleventh  he  accuses  them  of  maintaining 
‘ that  the  flesh  which  is  united  with  God  the  Word 
is  by  the  power  of  its  own  nature  life-giving’ — 
an  incredible  misrepresentation,  and  possible  only 
bec.ause  Nestorius  was  so  possessed  of  his  own 
vision  of  the  facts  that  he  could  not  read  the 
words  of  others  as  they  meant  them.  He  could 
not  see  their  vision. 

(b)  Second  phase:  Eutychianism. — From  this 
strong  insistence  by  the  orthodox  party  upon  the 
Logos  as  the  true  basis  of  the  one  Christ  lomcal 
experimentation  pursued  its  natural  course.  If  Nes- 
torianism  failed  when  starting  from  the  integrity  of 
the  human,  as  though  that  were  primary  in  their 
interest,  how  would  it  be  if  the  start  were  made 
from  the  integrity  of  the  divine  in  the  Incarnate 
One  ? Eutyches  dared  this  task  and  fell  over  the 
ever-narrowing  edge  of  definitions  into  another 
‘ heresy.’  For  him  it  was  clear  that  the  Incarnate 
One  had  but  one  nature,  as  indeed  Cyril  insisted. 
But  Eutyches  urged  that  in  that  case  the  body 
itself  must  have  been  changed  in  its  very  substance 
by  union  with  deity.  The  hinnanity  is  absorbed 
into  the  divinity  (cf.  Origen’s  approach  to  this 
view,  c.  Cels.  iii.  4).  This  was  condemned,  of  course, 
as  docetic  in  its  ultimate  efiect,  and  as  ‘ confusing  ’ 
(crilyxi'o'is)  the  natures. 

(c)  The  Decree  of  Chalcedon. — At  Chalcedon  the 
matter  was  brought  to  a conclusion.  Subsequent 
councils  dealing  with  further  developments  of  the 
matter  (Monopliysitism  and  Monothelitism)  could 
only  insist  on  rigid  maintenance  of  the  Decree  of 
Chalcedon.  Theological  speculation  had  passed 
beyond  the  attainments  of  metaphysics  and  psycho- 
logy in  that  age,  and  could  only  be  restrained  by 
repeating  the  formula}  which  marked  the  utmost 
boundary  of  knowledge  and  safe  reasoning.  This 
famous  Decree,  which  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
high-water  mark  of  ancient  Christology,  has  in 
recent  times  become  the  object  of  serious  criticism. 
Theologians  pour  contempt  upon  it  as  a mere 
assertion  of  logical  contradictions.  Historians 
(Harnack  especially,  who  does  less  than  justice  to 
Cyril)  strive  to  prove  that  its  terms  were  a miser- 
able compromise  which,  to  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  the  West  (led  by  Pope  Leo,  author  of  the  famous 
letter  to  Flavian  known  as  ‘ Leo’s  Tome,’  on  which 
the  Decree  was  founded),  obscured  the  real  issues 
by  asserting  the  ‘ two  natures  in  one  person,’  and 
made  impossible  the  true  development  of  the 
Athanasian  Christology,  which  sought  to  assert 
that  the  result  of  the  Incarnation  was  ‘ the  One 
incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos.’  In  spite  of 
Harnack’s  vehement  pages,  the  view  will  probably 
continue  to  prevail  that  the  Decree  actually  saved 
the  fundamental  Athanasian  position.  Moreover, 
a protest  should  be  entered  against  the  frequent 
yet  absurd  suggestion  that  the  ‘ two-nature  hypo- 
thesis ’ first  arose  at  or  just  before  Chalcedon. 
The  very  idea  of  an  incarnation  involves  that  of 
two  natures  somehow  made  into  one  life.  The 
idea  dates  back  to  the  NT,  to  the  combination  of 
‘Son  of  God’  and  ‘Son  of  Man,’  of  ‘existing  in 


the  form  of  God  ’ and  ‘ found  in  Lashion  as  a m.an.’ 
And  the  entire  course  of  Christological  speculation 
presupposed  this  hypothesis  from  tlie  beginning. 
There  is,  however,  much  diflerence  of  opinion  us 
to  the  real  effect  of  the  Decree  at  the  critical  point. 
The  following  are  its  main  [joints  for  our  puiijo.se  : 
(1)  each  nature,  the  humanity  .and  the  Godhead  of 
‘our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’  is  ‘perfect’;  (2)  He  is 
consubstantial  (byooiaios)  with  the  Father  and  con- 
substantial  ‘ with  us’ ; (3)  the  ‘ [woperty  ’ (iSi6Tr]i  = 
proprietas)  of  each  nature  is  retained  and  concurs 
in  one  person  {TvpbawTrov^persona)  and  one  substance 
(\jTr6aTa.<Ti.s=substantia)-,  (4)  the  famousfour adverbs 
(without  confusion,  change,  division,  separation) 
condemn  Eutychianism,  Apollinarism,  and  Nes- 
torianism.  The  main  difficulty  about  the  inter- 
pretation arises  from  the  fact  that  the  crucial 
clause  starts  with  the  different  natures,  defining 
each  in  its  distinctness  and  completeness,  and  tlicn 
speaks  indefinitely  of  ‘ tlie  property  of  each  nature  ’ 
as  ‘ being  preserved  and  concurring  in  one  person 
and  suljstance.’  This  is  not  the  waj’  of  .Scripture 
or  of  the  Apologists  or  of  Greek  theology  .as  a 
whole,  which  was  to  view  the  Incarnation  ste.adily 
downwards,  as  it  were,  from  the  side  of  the  Glory 
of  God  as  a living  and  personal  act  of  comlescension. 
Hence  it  has  led  some  (Dorner  espechilly)  to  main- 
tain that,  according  to  the  Decree,  the  ‘ Person  or 
substance  ’ is  the  resultant  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  and  not  that  the  Person  or  .substance  of 
the  Son  of  God,  having  already  a divine  nature  as 
the  instrument  of  action,  assumed  also  a human 
nature  as  a parallel  and  distinct  means  of  action. 
Hamack  seems  to  agree  with  this : 

‘In  Leo’s  \iew  the  “Person"  is  no  longer  entirely  the  one 
subject  with  two  “ properties,”  but  the  union  ol  two  hypostatic 
natures’  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  iv.  205  f.). 

But  this  interpretation  is  not  borne  out  by  Leo's 
Tome  itself.  In  the  veiy  sentence  of  that  famous 
letter  from  which  this  clause  in  the  Decree  is  taken, 
the  pope  says : ‘ Lowliness  was  assumed  by  majesty,’ 
etc.  Leo  even  uses  the  Apollinaristic  phrase  ‘ whicli 
(the  flesh)  he  (Logos)  animated  with  the  Spirit  of 
rational  life.’  And  again  he  speaks  of  the  unity  of 
Person  in  the  tavo  natures,  and  of  the  one  Person 
of  God  and  man. 

If  that  clause,  which  has  curiously  absorbed 
attention  to  its  method,  as  over  against  the  method 
of  earlier  clauses,  is  read  from  the  point  of  view 
which  tends  to  proceed,  as  it  were,  from  differences 
to  their  unity,  Dorner’s  interpretation  may  result ; 
but,  if  read  from  another  point  of  view  which  moves 
from  unity  to  difl'erence,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
earlier  clauses,  it  must  be  held  that  the  fo7'7n  of  the 
statement  (in  that  clause),  being  dictated  by  current 
controversies,  does  not  represent  truly  the  real 
inner  meaning  of  the  Decree  as  a whole.  For  after 
all  it  must  be  not  the  two  concurrent  natures  but 
the  Logos  with  whom  the  Incarnation  begins,  and 
who,  as  eternal  inrbaTaa-is,  adds  to  His  possession  of 
the  Godhead,  or  divine  ‘nature,’  a manhood  or 
human  ‘nature.’  There  is  no  use  of  proving,  as 
some  have  done,  that  the  technical  terms  (esp. 
(pvens  and  iirboTao-is)  mean  elsewhere  something 
which  makes  nonsense  of  them  as  used  here. 
These  ancient  terms  were  developed  in  these  very 
controversies,  and  their  occurrence  here  actually 
marks  a new  stage  in  their  history.  (1)  A new 
difference  is  drawn  between  ^vtris  and  irgbawwov 
(and  bTroa-Taa-ts).  (2)  The  last  two  terms  are  not 
merely  interchangeable.  The  one  (vpbaonrov)  is 
beginning  to  assume  the  meaning  of  personality, 
and  the  other  (vw6<jTa<Tis)  preserves  the  idea  of  in- 
defeasible substantiality.  But  the  imperfections 
of  the  Decree  are  found  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
end  controversy.  Its  outward  form,  especially  in 
the  crucial  clause  beginning  with  and  insisting  on 
the  distinct  and  complete  natures,  gave  power  and 
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victory  to  orthodoxy  against  the  persistent  teachers 
of  Monophysitisin  and  Monothelitism  ; hut  its  inner 
and  real  meaning,  that  the  Logos  heeame  the  Ego 
of  the  human  nature,  encouraged  persistent  specu- 
lation as  to  how  much  is  included  in  a conscious 
Ego  {now  = Trp6crojwov),  and  in  what  sense  hum.in 
nature  retains  all  its  ‘ parts,’  when  it  is  said  to  he 
assumed  hy  the  Son  of  Goil.  It  is  that  question 
which  has  dominated  modern  Christology. 

It  is  clear  from  this  hrief  survey  that  Christo- 
logical  speculation  in  the  early  Church  tended 
towards  mere  intellectualism,  that  the  problems 
grew  more  and  more  remote  from  the  held  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  the  great  living  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Founder  and  Lord  of  Christianity,  was 
in  danger  of  being  evaporated  in  technicalities  and 
metaphysical  abstractions.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
almost  an  offence  to  faith  to  follow  the  details  of 
some  of  these  controversies.  All  the  more  neces- 
sary is  it,  in  trying  to  grasp  the  permanent  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Christian  religion, 
to  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  very  midst  of  such 
controversies  the  Church  was  carrying  on  against 
tremendous  diliicirlties  its  missionary,  philan- 
thropic, and  sanctifying  work.  Many  of  the 
greatest  Christological  tlieologians  were  men  of 
supreme  devotion  to  His  Person,  profound  be- 
lievers in  the  redemption  which  He  had  brought, 
men  of  prayer  and  of  saintly  life.  The  ardour  of 
their  love  for  Him,  and  their  profound  grasp  upon 
the  idea  that  in  Him  the  destiny  of  the  individual 
and  the  race  is  determined,  were  the  main  forces 
which  sustained  their  undying  and  even  passionate 
engagement  in  these  prolonged  and  laborious  dis- 
cussions of  the  mystery  of  His  divine  Person. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
fact  that  thus  early,  and  still  more  in  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  a split  took  place  between  the  intellectual 
interest  in  the  primary  Christian  facts  and  their 
spiritual,  practical  valuation  and  use  by  pious 
souls. 

VII.  Christology  in  the  modern  Church. 
— i.  Introductory  : the  modern  mind. — i. 
The  reformation  of  religion.— The  history  of 
Christology  in  modern  times  is  bound  up  ex- 
clusively with  the  development  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  here  mere  ecclesiasticism  has  played  but  a 
minor  part.  The  broken  condition  of  the  Protes- 
tant communions  has  prevented  anything  like  the 
calling  of  General  Councils,  the  action  of  individual 
denominations  having  authority  only  for  them- 
selves. Hence  such  terms  as  ‘ heresiarch  ’ are 
applied  only  by  a certain  limited  class  of  historians 
to  certain  thinkers  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is 
universally  thought  to  be  inappropriate  under 
modern  circumstances  to  use  sucli  a term  of  any 
modern  theologian.  Modern  Christology  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  modern  religious 
and  intellectual  life  as  a whole  than  with  that  of 
the  ancient  world,  for  in  the  civilization  which  Ave 
call  Graeco-Koman  it  appeared  as  in  many  respects 
an  exotic.  But  modern  civilization  is  deeply 
moulded  by  Christian  principles,  and  its  defects 
are  to  be  corrected  only  by  a fuller  measure  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  Indeed,  some  of  the  ideas  which 
have  seemed  most  hostile  to  the  Faith  have  been 
nourished  and  ultimately  sust.ained  by  lier  own 
supreme  teachings.  With  the  Keformation  came 
a new  conception  of  the  Christian  life.  Martin 
Luther  was  not  so  much  the  discoverer  as  the  chief 
exemplar  of  this  phase  of  religious  experience. 
His  power,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  movement, 
is  due  not  only  to  the  nature  of  his  experience,  but 
to  the  fact  that  it  c.an  prove  itself  identical  in  its 
fundamental  elements  with  that  of  the  primitive 
Church  as  revealed  in  the  NT.  Luther  discovered 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  a living  force  which  has 
entered  history  in  Christ  and  which  lays  hold  of 


the  individual  directly  without  any  essenti.al ' n :.i.  n 
mediation  save  that  of  the  pv- ached  woro,  lie 
gospel.  On  the  human  side  it  i pciJi  r.’  a;iM 
f.aith  that  apprelv-nd  the  grace  of  Go  1 a: 
the  means  through  which  tl.at  grace  a:  pi.  dm 
the  liuman  soul.  Luther  and  die  other  gre: 
reformers  maintained  thai.  ti,ey  were  loyal 
the  Councils  of  the  early  Ghurcli.  The  Decree  i f 
Chalcedon  .stood  forth  for  them  alt  as  the  supren.e 
Christological  utterance  of  tlie  t'hurch.  But  tins 
loyalty  to  the  Councils  was  conditionei!  by  the  idea 
that  the  Councils  simply  e.x  .jlained  >cripture,  and 
were  authoritative  only  in  so  far  as  Scripture  -up- 
ported  them.  The  reformers  completely  disownul 
the  notion  that  the  official  Church  ha  1 power  to 
develop  and  enforce  an  authoritative  tlieology. 
The  central  fact  for  the  reformers  is  that  ihe 
Christian  faith  is  a living  experience,  made  possible 
by  the  full  revelation  of  God  in  the  hisioric  ChrL-t. 
Apart  from  Him  there  is  no  saving  knowledge  of 
God.  Through  varying  phases  this  characteristic 
evangelical  view  of  Christianity  has  persisted  in 
the  reformed  Churches.  In  periods  when  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  doctrinal  definition  rather  than 
upon  personal  experience,  and  a new  intellectual 
formalism  arose  instead  of  the  appeal  to  conscience, 
the  Protestant  communions  have  felt  an  arrest 
upon  their  spiritual  life  and  dieir  world  influence. 
Every  fresh  spiritual  movement— such  .os  that 
known  in  Germ.iny  as  the  Pietist  movement,  or  the 
Puritan  movement  in  England,  or  the  Moravian 
and  Wesleyan  movements  buJi  in  Europ.-  and  in 
America — has  always  arisen  from  a fic.sh  in-ight 
into  the  fundamental  nature  of  ‘ reformed  ’ and 
apostolic  Christianity.  In  the  19th  < ent.  the  extra- 
ordinary expansion  of  Chric^tianity  through  the 
foreign  missionary  movement  has  borne  an  ampler 
and  more  impressive  witness  to  the  reality  and 
power  of  the  Christian  faith  as  thus  re-apprehended 
and  proclaimed.  It  must  be  observed  that  iu 
Christianity  thus  defined  and  thus  operative  the 
Person  of  Christ  always  stands  forth  as  unique, 
supreme,  divine,  redemptive,  and  directive.  ‘ I'bi 
Christus,  ibi  Ecclesia.’  And  no  less  true  is  it  that, 
where  Christ  is,  the  presence  of  tlie  living,  eternal 
God  is  immediately  realized.  The  historic  founder 
is  believed,  and  His  followers  insist  that  He  is  irre- 
sistibly proved,  to  be  the  invisible,  spiritual,  divine 
power  or  will  which  is  directing  man  to  his  true 
goal. 

2.  Modern  thought. — [a)  The  trend  of  philosoplnj. 
— Europe  experienced  an  amazing  revival  of  in- 
tellectual life  in  the  same  general  period  in  which 
the  rejuvenescence  of  Christianity  took  place.  In 
part  this  renaissance  of  the  mind  was  due  to  fiesh 
contact  with  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  but  it 
had  its  roots  also  in  tho  long  labours  and  deep  in- 
tellectual influences  of  the  Christian  Church.  For 
example,  even  in  its  darkest  days  that  Church  bore 
in  upon  tho  mind  of  Europe  the  conception  that 
there  is  but  one  living  God,  who  has  cre.ated  the 
entire  universe  for  enils  worthy  of  His  own  ch.ar- 
acter.  This  great  conception  consecrated  nature 
and  abolished  the  crude  ancient  dualism.  Modern 
science  has  arisen  from,  and  still  depends  upon, 
certain  principles  which  Christianity  first  enforced 
upon  the  human  mind,  especially  those  of  the  unity 
and  order  and  sanctitj''  of  the  natur.al  universe. 
Hence  the  investigation  of  nature  must  now  be 
considered  as  a religious  act,  though  the  officials 
of  the  Church  learned  this  with  difficulty  and 
dismay.  Modern  philosophy  began,  it  is  agreed, 
with  Descartes.  From  his  day  onwards  there  has 
been  a deepening  investigation  of  the  rich  and 
complicated  process  of  knowledge,  and  into  the 
nature  of  the  human  consciousness,  which  has  come 
to  be  conceived  of  as  a living  organism.  Mankind 
began  by  thinking  of  tho  outer  physical  world  as 
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the  basis  of  all  reality.  Only  gradually  has  this 
conception  been  transcended.  But  now  for  all  heirs 
of  Christian  civilization  the  universe  of  conscious- 
ness and  conscious  beings  has  come  into  view  as 
the  true  source  and  seat  of  reality.  Through  this 
mighty  process  of  cliange  certain  facts  have  emerged 
which  must  be  briefly  stated.  And  in  stating 
them  we  may  assume  that  for  Christian  thought 
the  purely  mechanistic  view  of  the  universe  must 
be  held  as  false.  First  we  must  note  the  emergence 
of  personality  as  the  ideal  centre  of  consciousness. 
In  personality  the  conscious  intelligent  will  is  re- 
cognized as  the  supreme  fact.  As  yet  the  human 
mind  can  conceive  of  nothing  higher  which  can  be 
named  as  the  ultimate  form  of  reality.  If  it  is 
ultimate,  it  must  be  also  fontal,  and  every  other 
form  of  the  actual  must  irroceed  from  and  depend 
upon  it.  Next,  there  is  the  emergence  of  the  idea 
of  experience  as  the  most  general  term  M’hich  can 
be  applied  to  all  that  which  exists  for  personality. 
The  material  universe  seems  to  be  undergoing,  not 
merely  throughphilosophieal  reasoning,  but  through 
scientiflc  investigation,  a complete  transformation, 
in  virtue  of  which  all  its  elements  are  seen  to  be 
symbols  and  instruments  of  a spiritual  universe. 
Hence  ancient  words  like  ‘nature,’  ‘substance,’ 
‘ body,’  ‘ essence,’  even  ‘ humanity  ’ and  ‘ parts  of 
humanity,’  require  to  be  thought  through  afresh. 
Much  of  what  they  meant  in  the  Christological 
controversies  of  the  early  Church  has  simply  fallen 
away  from  them  for  the  modern  mind. 

(5)  The  spirit  of  science. — Further,  we  must  note 
the  emergence  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit.  It 
has  learned  through  long  and  painful  processes  of 
discipline  that  truth  concerning  the  natural  universe 
and  the  history  of  man  can  be  discovered  only  by 
patient  and  disinterested  investigation  of  fact.  A 
new  conscience  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  and  the  interpretation  of 
life.  For,  if  nature  and  history  be  together  a divine 
process,  the  seeker  after  truth  must  seek  it  there  ; 
and  to  find  it  there  he  must  wait  upon  nature  and 
history  with  a spirit  of  utter  sincerity  and  patience, 
and  with  the  calmness  of  trust  in  his  methods  of 
investigation  and  their  sure  result.  Through  the 
labours  of  science  and  philosophy  combined  there 
has  emerged  the  great  conception  of  evolution. 
The  very  idea  is  itself  undergoing  a process  of  de- 
velopment. We  have  seen  it  in  two  generations 
pass  from  the  cruder  forms  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  science  by  such  men  as  Spencer  and  Darwin 
to  the  more  spiritual  conceptions  which  begin  to 
guide  the  thought  of  our  day.  But  common  to 
them  all  is  the  idea  that  there  is  a unity  in  tlie 
history  of  nature  and  of  men,  and  that  tliis  vast 
unified  process  must  be  read  in  terms  of  reason 
and  of  will. 

(c)  Certain  assumptions  of  Christian  thought. — 
In  the  main,  it  may  be  said  without  much  risk 
that  the  following  constitute  some  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  prevalent  modern  thought, 
(a)  What  reason  can  explain  is  rational : what  is 
rational  must  be  derived  from  reason.  (/3)  What 
exists  in  relation  to  consciousness  exists  for  a 
conscious  being  or  beings ; and  what  exists  for 
conscious  beings,  having  its  raison  d’itre  there, 
must  be  derived  from  a conscious  source.  (7)  If 
there  is  a universe  of  life  and  of  conscioxrs  beings, 
they  may  or  must  exist  in  various  grades  as  to 
structure,  power,  and  meaning.  (5)  If  there  is  a 
universe  of  rational,  conscious  beings,  they  must 
be  capable  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  such  inter- 
course niay  depend  upon  the  existence  of  media 
through  which  they  become  aware  of  and  act  upon 
each  other,  (e)  These  media  of  intercommunication 
constitute  the  world  or  universe  of  nature,  which 
must  be  also  conceived  of  as  an  ultimately  unified 
•sj^stem  of  facts.  The  trend  of  philosophy  in  all  its 


chief  forms  to-day  is  controlled  by  the  varying  in- 
fluences allowed  by  dillerent  classes  of  thinkers  to 
theseand  such-like  fundamental  concept  ions.  With 
the  giadual  extinction  of  mere  materialism  these 
have  emergc-d  as  in  some  way  the  common  property 
of  the  main  groups  of  thinkers.  Even  natural 
science,  througli  its  ifliysics,  biology,  and  psycho- 
logy, is  gradually  approaching  a statement  of  its 
actual  discoveries  and  provisional  inferences  re- 
garding material  substance,  life,  and  mind,  which 
is  bringing  it  into  close  correspondence  with  these 
general  assumptions  of  philosophy.  Over  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge  and  its  processes,  of  philosophy 
and  its  assumptions,  one  can  see  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  fundamental  and  characteristic 
Christian  doctrines  concerning  God  as  Creator  and 
Lordbf  All,  concerning  man  as  (irimarily  a moral 
and  spiritual  being,  concerning  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse as  at  once  the  source,  explanation,  and  end 
of  human  history.  For  the  Christian  Church  the 
conviction  remains  that  for  these  ideas,  however 
reason  may  strive  to  support  and  illumine  and 
systematize  them,  the  one  indefe.asible  guarantee 
of  their  truth,  in  the  field  of  objective  reality,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  historic  consciousness  and  the 
permanent  spiritual  presence  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

As  Troeltsch  has  put  the  matter : ‘ . . . the  image  of  Jesus 
will  always  remain  inseparable  from  all  etti'  Hcious  Christian 
belief  in  God.  A Christian  mysticism  . . . will  always  remain 
the  central  point  of  true  and  genuine  Christianity  as  long  as  it 
exists.  Without  this,  the  personai'-tic  belief  in  God  would 
itselfpineaway  anddie’(A'epor<o/  Fifth  I ntematiuiuU  Congrese 
of  Free  Christiamty,  London,  1910,  p.  238 !.). 

jModern  Christology,  with  a longer  history  of 
the  Church  behind  it  and  a wider  if  not  a deeper 
religious  experience  to  correct  or  confirm  it,  is  the 
inevitable  effort  of  the  modern  Christian  mind  to 
verify  afresh  for  itself  the  concejition  of  the  fotmder 
of  Christianity  as  the  personal  self-revelation  of 
God,  the  personal  interpreter  of  human  nature, 
the  personal  director  of  human  destiny. 

ii.  Fikst  thase  : Absolute  iDEALiSii.— Christ- 
ology received  its  greatest  modern  developments 
in  the  19th  cent.,  and  most  of  these  arose  in  the 
midst  of  the  unparalleled  intellectual  life  of  the 
German  universities.  There  philosophy  and  his- 
torical research  combined  to  produce  a complete 
re-casting  of  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine  by 
concentrating  attention  upon  two  supreme  subjects 
— the  idea  of  God  in  relation  to  the  universe,  and 
the  place  of  Christ  in  history.  The  giants  of 
philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  both  features  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Out  of  that  period,  whether  by  direct  derivation 
or  by  reaction  against  the  prevalent  philosophies, 
arose  three  main  views  of  Christianity,  and  hence 
three  main  forms  of  Christology. 

1.  Hegel’s  Christology.— In  the  first  place  Abso- 
lute Idealism  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  has  made 
the  modern  mind  familiar  with  the  theory  that 
God  is  an  immanent  principle,  generating  the 
history  of  the  entire  universe.  But,  as  Hegel 
works  the  subject  out  on  his  vast  canvas,  God 
must  not  be  conceived  of  as  above  or  before  the 
process.  He  is  the  Idea  realizing  itself  in  the  two 
successive  forms  of  nature  (object)  and  man  (sub- 
ject, spirit),  and  coming  to  consciousness  only  in 
the  latter.  God  became  personal  in  humanity.  At 
some  point  in  hiuuan  history  the  Spirit  which  has 
struggled  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  nature, 
and  to  rest  in  a perfected  self-consciousness,  must 
come  to  the  full  realization  of  that  climax.  That 
full  incarnation  of  the  Idea  in  the  form  of  conscious 
S[iirit  was  achieved  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  supreme  appearance  ‘ in  the  sensuous  form  ap- 
propriate to  history  ’ of  the  unity  of  man  with  God. 
But  in  Christ  the  Spirit  appeared  in  fullness,  that 
from  Him  the  whole  of  hvmianity  might  be  set  free 
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and  made  conscious  of  itself  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  divine.  In  .spite  of  its  vivid  insiglit  into 
some  deeper  meanings  of  Christianity,  Hegelianism 
remains  abstract,  elusive.  Its  conception  of  God, 
as  it  lias  been  said,  appears  as  an  ingenious  apotlic- 
osis  of  Hegel’s  own  dialectic.  Again,  in  spite  of 
its  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  tlie  Trinity  and  many 
illuminating  expositions  of  it,  it  gives  no  real  grip 
of  the  facts  to  his  Christology.  Tor  his  Clirist  is 
not  true  to  tlie  jiicture  in  the  Gosjiels  nor  to  tlie 
faith  of  the  Cliurcii.  His  early  .studies  in  tlie  Life 
of  Christ  (see  Gunther,  Lehre  von  der  Ferson  Christi, 
p.  97  ir.)  had  not  brought  Hegel  close  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  knew  Himself  distinctively  as  Sou  of 
God,  and  that  God  is  a Heing  with  whom  men 
must  deal  in  the  lofty  regions  of  personal  relation- 
ship. Sin  is  for  him  a stage  in  the  jiroce.ss  of  man’s 
movement  towards  the  divine  self-consciousness ; 
and  grace  therefore  i.s  not  the  mercy  that  forgives, 
but  the  .sense  of  unity  with  the  immanent  God 
achieved  in  Christ. 

2.  Its  influence. — Nevertheless  the  marvellous 
energy  of  Hegel’s  expositions  and  the  vast  sweep 
of  his  .system,  its  sublime  confidence  in  the  power 
of  reason  to  unlock  the  ultimate  secrets  of  being, 
and  its  complete  subordination  of  the  physical  to 
the  meanings  of  the  spiritual  universe  have  had  a 
permanent  and  deep  effect  upon  the  whole  course 
of  modern  theology.  The  exaggerated  emphasis 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  in  more 
recent  pojiular  Christology  in  England  and  America 
is  due  to  him.  That  theological  pha.se  sometimes 
called  the  ‘ New  Theology  ’ has  api)calcd  to  natural 
science  as  teaching  the  unity  of  all  things  in  its 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  to  idealism  as  teaching 
the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  entire  2irocess  of  time. 
From  these  two  po.sitions  it  has  drawn  its  doctrine 
that  in  all  men  the  divine  is  in  some  measure 
inherent,  while  in  Christ  manhood  has  been  lilled 
with  the  divine  to  its  utmost  capacity.  These  arc, 
sometimes  distant  and  unconscious,  inheritances 
from  Hegel.  In  Germany  the  Hegelian  inlluenco 
showed  itself  in  many  ways.  It  gave  Baur  his 
method  of  conceiving  tlie  development  of  Christian 
dogma  amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  early  Church. 
For  a time  it  seemed  to  give  Strauss  a resting-jilace 
for  his  faith  after  the  destructive  work  done  ujion 
the  story  of  the  Gospels.  It  gave  the  clue  by  which 
men  like  Biedermann,  for  whom  likewise  the  suiicr- 
natural  (in  the  old  sense)  had  fallen  from  Chris- 
tianity, sought  to  secure  the  permanent  essence  of 
that  faith  while  its  historical  setting  was  discarded, 
as  the  husk  of  mere  circumstance  is  remoi'ed  from 
the  kernel  of  truth.  But  everywhere  it  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Christian  consciousness.  That  con- 
sciousness cannot  deduce  history  from  ideas,  hut 
rather  derives  its  ideas  from  history.  It  cannot 
persuade  itself  of  man’s  power  to  see  God  through 
reason,  and  then  prove  that  what  it  has  seen  inde- 
pendently was  also  discovered  in  the  Christ  of 
history.  Hence,  as  Fairbairn  (The  Place  of  Christ 
in  Mod.  Theol.,  London,  1893, p.  213  ff'. ) insisted  with 
such  force,  Hegel’s  view  of  Christ  endeavoured 
to  translate  into  his  own  terminology  what  the 
Church  has  held  ; but  the  whole  reality  and  value 
of  the  Church’s  faith  consisted  in  the  fact  th.at  the 
human  mind  had  come  to  think  and  to  believe  in 
this  way  and  thus  found  its  unity  with  God.  ‘ The 
remarkable  thing  is  the  relation  of  the  faith  to  the 
Person  rather  than  the  Person  to  the  faith  ’ (p.  221). 
The  reality  of  Christ’s  personal  consciousness  of 
union  with  God  as  the  objective  and  real  object  and 
ground  of  faith  is  not  ju’csent  to  his  miml.  This 
element  in  the  Hegelian  method,  which  is  not 
lieculiar  to  this  stage  in  his  system,  has  pervaded 
modern  thought  very  deeply,  as  we  shall  see. 

hi.  Second  phase -.  B'omanticism.  — i.  The 
man  who  ‘ rejuvenated  theology.’ — The  second 


great  movement  was  that  which  ^jirang  fr  m the 
remarkable  per.sonal  gifts,  the  spiritual  life,  and 
the  distinctive  theological  metho<i  of  bb-ier- 
macher.  Many  elements  which  seem  to  Id-  riti 
and  even  to  his  admirers,  utterly  incon.si-ieiii  v.  itii 
one  another  h.ad  their  unit}'  for  him  through  hi- 
deej)  my.stic.al  tyjie  of  religious  life,  his  iK»etic  an-i 
daring  imagination,  and  his  great  gift  of  analytic 
thought.  This  remarkable  comijination  lairie'i 
him  in  distaste  away  from  the  ab.'-tr.act  and  unreal 
dogmatism  of  Absolute  IdealLsm.  It  carried  him 
(hrough  the  .strong  and  powerful  tempt.tiioi.'  o. 
hisjieriodof  surrender  to  the  Bonninticisui  domino  ;,L 
in  Berlin  society,  without  delivering  him  from  lie 
intellectual  inlluenceof  tliat  spirit.  IlE  vast  r< : 
ing  made  him  sensitive  to  the  rcalitie-  i f hi  t'-iy 
and  to  the  suiireme  signilicance  ol  a fclloi.  -hip  likr 
that  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  Iherefo.c 
forth  with  convincing  and  almuat  revolution:  ; 
jiower  the  absolutene.s.s  of  religion.  It  has  it  - -e.et 
in  exjierience,  i.e.  in  the  living,  feeling  con.-:ciou-- 
ness  of  man.  In  that  consciousness  m.an  liuo- 
himself  dependent  on  the  Inlinite,  on  God,  for  his 
very  being  and  for  all  the  true  meaning.^  of  his 
existence.  Beligion,  which  rises  out  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  deiiendence,  and  also  nourishes  ir  a> 
a feeling  which  has  inlinite  wortli,  is  for  thai 
reason  independent  of  :tny  philosophic  - . u in,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  rcsir.iiiied  as  .a 
mere  deiiartment  of  soei:il  ethics.  Tim  jiour  -!.ir\  e- 
liug  which  Kant  knew  .as  religion,  an 
Ic^is,  is  repulsive  to  the  richer  soul  of  .sjehleii  i- 
macher. 

2.  His  idea  of  God.  — In  his  coiieepuon  of  God, 
Schleierniaelier,  while  dclining  Chiisii.aniiy  a-  ‘a 
teleological  monotheism,'  yet  f;dls  to  get  riii  of  ibe 
p:intheistic  trend  inherent  in  the  ‘ romanlie’  \ii  w 
of  the  universe.  The  sense  of  its  unity,  its  v;i'i 
life,  its  mystery,  its  moral  beauty,  nmde  it  un- 
natural for  him  to  insist  on  the  iieisoinilii y of  Goil 
;ind  hard  to  defend  or  deline  that  coneeiuion.  God 
is  immediately  given  in  the  univers:il,  iiersistent, 
and  suiuemc  feeling  of  our  absolute  dejiendenee  on 
the  Inlinite.  It  can  he  accounted  for  oidy  by  tluit 
which  is  also  its  very  essence,  viz.  that  it  is  a feel- 
ing produced  by  Goil.  He  and  not  the  self  is  its 
‘ Whence  ’ (‘das  Woher’).  Similarly  the  fact  of  sin 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  and  that  appe.ars  in  the  univers;il  experiences 
of  failure,  of  incomiileteness,  and  self-reproach. 
We  are  guilty  because  we  feel  guilty.  As  God  is 
not  to  be  ju'oved  by  reasons  which  lie  outside  the 
God-consciousness,  so  sin  must  not  be  traced  to 
any  source  outside  the  universal  human  feeling 
that  ‘ there  is  something  wrong.' 

3.  His  view  of  Christ. — It  w ill  always  seem  an 
intellectual  inconsistency  tluit  Schleiermacher.  in 
spite  of  this  vieiv  of  Goil  and  man,  affirmed  with 
unconquerable  conviction  that  in  one  historic  con- 
sciousness, that  of  Jesus  Christ,  wo  lind  a new 
dejrarture  in  human  history.  Christ  was  and  is 
the  redeemer  of  mankind.  This  fact  is  found  by 
us  in  the  continuous  existence  of  the  Church,  as 
that  body  of  human  fellowship  which,  in  sj'ite  of 
all  imperfection,  i>osscsses  the  sense  of  the  grace  of 
tlod,  the  feeling  tluit  dependence  on  Him  extends 
even  to  the  moral  issues  and  the  destiny  of  man. 
The  Church  siirang  from  Christ  and  depends  on 
Christ,  and  holds  in  its  ow  n spirit  and  life  the 
future  of  man’s  religions  history.  And  ‘there  is 
no  other  tvay  of  having  p:irt  in  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship than  through  faith  in  .lesus  as  Bedcemer’ 
(‘Erldser’).  Schloiermticher,  though  he  worked 
directly  on  the  Gosjiels,  did  not  go  into  a close 
examination  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ  in  the 
construction  of  his  theological  system.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  in  Christ,  through  the  faith 
of  His  origin:il  community  in  Him,  we  have  an 
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assurance  of  God’s  perfect  union  witli  a human  life. 
In  Him  that  union  was  a new,  original  act  of  God, 
inscrutable  hut  indubitable.  He  is  the  archetype 
of  the  new  life  of  which  He  is  the  fountainhead. 
But  He  is  not  to  be  interpreted  through  any  doc- 
trine of  pre-existence,  or  miraculous  birth,  or  even 
of  the  liesurrection.  These  are  reflexions  of  that 
divine  impression  of  unique  and  perfect  union  with 
God  which  He  made  upon  His  disciples,  and  through 
which  He  welded  them  into  a communion  animated 
by  His  own  life  and  henceforth  controlled  by  His 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  conclusions 
of  the  ancient  Councils  he  lays  on  one  side.  Their 
whole  aim  was  irrelevant.  The  idea  of  two  natures 
in  one  Person  is  illogical.  God  has  no  ‘ nature,’ 
and  the  inherence  of  a divine  Person  in  human 
nature  must  inevitably  annul  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  latter.  Yet  God  was  uniquely  in 
Christ,  constituting  Him  the  object  of  universal 
faith  and  the  permanent  life  of  His  Church.  In 
sanctification  others  may  go  far  towards  the  heights 
of  peace  and  holiness,  but  only  and  always  in  their 
confessed  dependence  upon  Him  and  the  nourish- 
ing qualities  of  the  Church  M'hich  He  created.  To 
lose  faith  in  Him  would  mean  the  collapse  of  the 
Church  and  the  return  of  man  to  the  unrelieved 
consciousness  of  guilt. 

4.  Criticism. — In  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
main  positions  of  Schleiermacher,  certain  facts  are 
clear  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  (a) 
Schleiermacher,  by  his  bold  appeal  to  experience  of 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  religion,  sought  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  dependence  on  either  metaphysical  or 
theological  dogmas  as  the  sources  and  defences  of 
faith.  His  passionate  appeal  to  the  human  con- 
sciousness itself  in  its  feelings  of  dependence,  sin, 
and  reconciliation  revealed  the  depth,  power,  and 
reality  of  that  consciousness  in  its  religious,  and 
above  all  in  its  Christian,  manifestation.  Yet  he 
failed  even  in  his  acute  analysis  of  the  process  of 
consciousness  to  find  the  personality  which  is  con- 
scious. His  account  of  experience  on  both  the 
objective  (Godward)  and  the  subjective  (manward) 
side  is  left  as  a stream  with  no  containing  banks,  a 
system  of  real  and  beautiful  clouds  with  no  sense 
of  solidity  or  guarantee  of  continuance.  (6)  His 
welcome  emphasis  on  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  and 
on  the  fact  that  His  image  and  spirit  are  preserved 
for  us  in  the  abiding  faith  and  life  of  the  Church, 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  movement  which  in  Germany 
blossomed  at  last  into  Ritschlianism  in  its  various 
phases.  It  is  Christ-in-His-value-for-faith,  in  His 
total  impression  on  His  followers,  that  constitutes 
Christianity.  Again  the  problem  of  personality  is 
avoided,  llis  consciousness  as  a reflexion  in  the 
hearts  of  others,  not  as  the  seat  and  definite  mani- 
festation of  His  own  will  and  thought  about  Him- 
self, is  the  object  of  faith,  (c)  By  this  subtle  and 
persuasive  method  of  winning  man  to  a sense  of 
the  divine  power  of  Christ,  attention  was  diverted 
from  all  questions  about  His  origin  and  His  miracles. 
The  miracles  may  have  helped  the  first  disciples, 
but  they  are  remote  from  our  experience.  The 
mystery  of  His  being  is  lost  where  the  mystery  of 
our  own  disappears,  not  to  be  discovered  by  meta- 
physics, in  the  origin  of  all  things. 

As  J.  Kaftan  urges,  ‘ his  formula  is  ambiguous  (‘  missver- 
standlich  ’)  since  it  does  not  clearly  enough  assert  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  a gift  from  above,  and  not  with  the  outworking 
merely  of  something  implanted  once  for  all  in  the  creation 
{DogmatikS  Tubingen,  1901,  p.  450). 

The  breath  of  Pantheism  (for  Schleiermacher  was 
an  intense  admirer  of  Spinoza),  tvith  its  strange 
obliteration  of  the  fundamental  realia,  lies  over 
all  his  thouglit.  But  many  of  his  successors  and 
debtors  have  not  that  reason  for  assuming  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  metajjhysical  and  the  miraculous. 

iv.  TiniiD  pha.se  : Agnostic  philosophy  and 
PO.SITIVIST  THEOLOGY.  —I.  Ritschl’s  Christology. 


— («)  His  connexions. — Albrecht  Kitschl,  though 
not  so  powerful  a personality  as  Schleiermacher, 
founded  a school  or  ‘ movement  ’ in  theology  whose 
members  have  been  identified  with  much  of  the 
best  work  done  in  Germany  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Ritschl  owes  what  is  most  valuable  in  his 
thought  to  the  earlier  thinker,  but  he  set  it  forth 
in  a more  definite  manner,  and  in  a generation 
prepared  by  prolonged  discussion  of  the  history 
of  early  Christianity  to  welcome  a system  which 
made  it  seem  jiossible  to  worship  Jesu.s  Christ 
ivliile  saturated  with  scepticism  as  to  the  sujier- 
natural  on  the  one  hand,  and  despair  as  to  the  his- 
torical on  the  other.  He  justified  tlie  scepticism 
by  accepting  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge,  as 
it  was  reinterpreted  by  his  colleague  at  Gottingen, 
Hermann  Lotze.  Or  that  which  is  above  the 
flienomena  of  experience  we  can  have  no  real  know- 
edge.  Hence  it  is  vain  to  investigate  liie  problem 
of  the  Trinity,  or  to  attempt  a Chri.sLologv  in  the 
sense  of  tlie  early  Churcli.  Our  experience  i> 
built  up  of  judgments  of  fact  and  judgments  of 
value.  The  former  deal  with  the  material  of  the 
senses,  and  form  the  field  of  natural  science.  The 
latter  deal  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements 
of  experience.  All  religious  conceptions  are  in  their 
essence  value  judgments.  They  arise  out  of  our  view 
of  the  world  in  relation  to  our  human,  moral,  spiritual 
interests.  The  conception  of  God  had  thus  taken 
form  in  the  mind  of  man  through  his  felt  need  of 
superhuman  siiiidtual  powers  to  supplement  his  own 
ill  his  unequal  struggle  with  the  natural  world. 
The  existence  of  God  is  unquestionable,  ‘for  the 
activity  of  God  becomes  to  us  a matter  of  convic- 
tion through  the  attitude  we  take  uji  to  the  world 
as  religious  men  ’ {Bechtfertigunq  und  Versbhnung, 
Bonn,  1870-74,  Eng.  tr.,  Jxistif cation  and  Re- 
conciliation, Edinburgh,  1900,  p.  218). 

[b)  His  view  of  Christ. — For  the  Christian  Church 
God,  thus  assumed  to  exist,  has  been  actually  re- 
vealed in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  founded  the  com- 
munity in  which  this  revelation  was  first  realized, 
and  through  wliich  it  is  perceived  as  the  perfect 
form  of  religious  conviction  and  life.  Jesus  Christ 
became  aware  of  His  vocation  as  the  bearer  of  this 
revelation  through  His  own  perfect  religious  know- 
ledge of  the  Father,  which  included  the  assurance 
of  God’s  purpose  to  found  the  Kingdom  of  God 
through  Him.  This  task  He  undertook  with  flaw- 
less devotion.  He  made  knoivn  the  Father  by 
word  and  deed  and  by  the  majesty  of  His  unshak- 
able faith  in  face  of  sin,  hostility,  and  death.  So 
completely  did  He  absorb  the  divine  will  and  the 
end  of  God’s  governance  of  the  world  in  the  interest 
of  His  Kingdom,  that  in  Him,  His  faith,  His  obedi- 
ence, His  love,  we  see  the  love,  the  grace,  of  God 
towards  us.  Thus  Christ,  in  the  famous  phrase, 
has  for  us  ‘ the  value  of  God.’  In  the  mind  of  God 
and  in  our  faith,  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  the 
founder  or  source  of  the  organization  of  men  accord- 
ing to  God’s  idea  of  their  destiny.  His  end  with 
them  is  made  known  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and 
Christ  is  the  type  after  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
formed. The  doctrine  of  His  actual  Godhead  is 
translated  into  this  eternal  purpose  of  God  concern- 
ing man  which  was  ever  bound  up  with  the  Son  ‘ as 
object  of  the  divine  Mind  and  Will,’  and  ‘ sharer  of 
God’s  attribute  as  end  of  creation.’  Concerning 
His  actual  pre-existence  ive  can  say  nothing.  It 
lies  as  completely  beyond  the  range  of  our  know- 
ledge as  His  post-existence,  and  is  unnecessary  to 
our  faith  in  Him.  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  His 
exaltation  otherwise  than  as  the  experience  of 
the  abiding  influence  of  His  historical  manifesta- 
tion. Of  His  origin  it  is  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing. All  we  need  and  all  we  are  given  is  the 
assurance  that  in  His  holy  will,  in  His  limit- 
less love,  and  in  His  invincible  faith  we  see  the 
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purpose  of  God  and  His  love  for  the  community 
wliich  Jesus  took  to  His  heart  and  in  whose  service 
He  died.  However,  ‘ tlie  right  appreciation  of  the 
completeness  of  the  revelation  of  God  througli 
Christ  is  assured  by  the  predicate  of  His  Godhood.’ 

(c)  His  influence. — Tliis  Christology  has  held 
sway  over  many  powerful  minds.  Its  virtues  are 
negative  and  positive.  On  the  negative  side  it  has 
seemed  to  give  the  Christian  faith  a position  wliere 
the  terrors  of  natural  science  could  not  assail  it. 
Miracle  is  not  an  inherent  element  in  this  view  of 
Clirist.  The  supernatural  is  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  moral  influences  and  spiritual  cognitions  whicli 
the  categories  of  tlie  scientific  understanding 
cannot  penetrate.  Also,  as  especially  with  Herr- 
mann, it  has  seemed  to  make  faith  independent  of 
the  results  of  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels. 
Enough  is  given  when  we  have  insight  into  the 
invincible  assurance  of  Jesus  Himself  concerning 
the  love  of  God  His  Father,  and  His  complete 
surrender  to  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  ends. 
But  some  have  gone  further  even  than  that.  They 
are  so  sure  that  the  ideas  of  God’s  Fatherhood  and 
His  gracious  jjroTiiise  of  life  eternal  are  confirmed 
in  the  long  and  deep  experience  of  the  Church  that, 
they  surmise,  Christianity  will  survive  even  though 
Jesus  fade  from  among  the  facts  of  history.  And 
with  them  the  rcduetio  ad  ahsurdum  of  this  sub- 
jective view  of  reality  is  attained.  On  the  positive 
side  the  Ritschlian  position  has  gained  through  its 
valuable  insistence  upon  the  ‘fact  of  Christ’  as  the 
essential  object  of  any  living  and  communal  faith 
in  God.  If  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  which  like 
all  Agno.sticism  is  in  essence  sceptical,  leaves  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  foundations  of  the  i)henoniena 
of  all  history,  yet  within  that  history  and  among 
its  undeniable  influences  it  places  Christ  as  supreme. 
This  very  view  drove  liitschl’s  followers  into  the 
deeper  study  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  some 
of  whose  results  we  have  already  considered  above. 

2.  Herrmann’s  Christology. — («)  Contents  of  the 
Christian  consciousness. — Like  all  greatmovements, 
the  Ritschlian  has  broken  into  several  directions. 
One  is  represented  more  comjdetely  by  W.  Herr- 
mann than  by  any  one  else.  He  se])arates  even 
more  trenchantly  than  Ritschl  between  meta- 
physics and  religion,  and  holds  that  in  religious 
experience  we  move  in  a sphere  which  no  use  of 
the  logical  understanding  can  construct  into  an 
objective  universe.  Nor  can  we  reconcile  the  uni- 
verse which  science  investigates,  and  which  meta- 
physics tries  to  interpret  as  ‘ one,’  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  contents  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. The  following  jioints  may  be  taken  as 
summarizing  Herrmann’s  view  of  these  contents. 
(a)  We  are,  as  human  beings,  conscious  of  our 
dependence  on  an  infinite  power.  (/3)  We  are  as 
Christians  conscious  of  moral  reconciliation  with 
God  when  we  understand  ‘ the  personal  life  of 
Jesus.’  For  it  is  in  the  historical  Christ  Himself 
that  we  see  God  revealed  as  Father.  This  positive 
vision  of  God  in  Christ  awakens  in  us  the  moral 
impulse  to  deny  self,  and  in  that  we  find  ourselves 
released  from  the  tyranny  of  the  world.  We  must 
not  so  define  Christ  as  <a  mediator  that  we  may 
seem  to  get  past  Him  to  God,  or  find  a greater  gooil 
in  God  than  in  Him.  That  is  the  way  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a merely  relative  and  perhaps 
vanishing  form  of  religion.  ‘ It  is  true  to  say  that 
we  find  in  God  Himself  nothing  but  Christ.’  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  nothing  of  God  except  as 
He  becomes  revealed  in  Christ.  (7)  Hence  we 
must  not  make  true  faith  depend  on  a theory  of 
His  Person,  or  a system  of  doctrines  about  Him 
and  His  work.  True  faith  arises  only  when  the 
individual  heart  faces  Jesus  for  itself  and  yields 
itself  to  the  vision  of  God  in  Him.  Hence  Herr- 
mann has  the  daring  to  say,  ‘We  must  get  p.ast 


the  old  dogma  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  i^.  a hi;_iier 
conception  of  Christ’  (Der  Verkehr  des  Cl.  ' ; '■ 

GotC,  Eng.  tr..  Communion  of  thz  Ch.l  I '"'" 

God,  j).  34).  The  higher  conceidion  01  which  h- 
speaks  is  not  a higher  metaphy.sical  theo;y,  bui 
a higher  worldng  conception,  one  which  cnn>I-!- 
in  realizing  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowin^ 
God  apart  from,  or  beyond,  or  above  the  his- 
torical Christ.  How  Christ  knew  God  and  lived 
in  Him  is  Hi.-  secret.  All  that  we  can  know  is  tin 
redemption  of  Christ  which  biinc  i :o  righf 
relation  with  God.  We  cannot  dca!  with  (hih; 
except  in  Jesus.  (6)  Herrm;inn  insist-  further  that 
we  must  not  seek  to  image  for  our.selvet  a living 
Christ  of  to-day  with  whom  we  can  get  into  i)er- 
sonal  contact.  That  image  will  again  aboli-h  the 
historical  Jesus  and  seem  to  make  u.s  indei  endent 
of  Him.  The  supreme  secret  of  Christi.iviity  i» 
this  linking  of  the  past  with  the  prc-cni,  this 
perennial  flow  of  living  water  from  the  hc.ut  of 
the  historical  Jesus.  When  we  turn  our  eyes 
away  from  Him  to  a theory  of  His  PeiMin,  or  to  a 
picture  of  His  present  exaltation,  we  dejart  from 
the  real  faith  of  Cliristianitj'.  It  is  only  a-s  we 
g.aze  upon  Him  in  His,  however  far  oil',  historical 
reality  and  see  God  disclosed  in  Him  that  we  enter 
into  a sense  that  God  is  here  with  us.  Vci  even 
in  that  instant  recognition  of  His  jiresence  and 
power  in  us  we  dare  not  separate  Him  from  the 
vision  of  Him  in  that  historic  Jesus,  (e)  It  is  tr\ie 
that  we  must  have  many  and  great  conception.--  of 
Christ.  But  they  do  not  precede  faith  or  produce 
faith.  They  are  themselves  the  fruits  of  f.iith 
(‘ Glaubensgedanken ’).  The  resurrection,  e.xalta- 
tion,  and  mediation  of  Christ  are  conclusions  drawn 
from  faith,  and  in  which  it  delights,  but  thc_\  arc 
not  faith’s  presu])positions.  and  cannot  create  the 
saving  attitude  of  trust.  Herrmann  discusses  with 
unwearied  care  the  difl'erence,  which  seems  to  him 
immense,  between  the  view  that  the  deity  of  Christ 
must  be  taught  in  a dogmatic  form  in  order  that 
men  may  come  to  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  so 
find  God  in  Him,  and  the  view  that  men  nnist  come 
straight  to  Him  in  history  and  receive  from  Him 
that  overwhelming  impression  (‘Eindruck’)  of  the 
redeeming  grace  of  God  which  compels  them  to  see 
the  very  presence  of  God  in  His  personality  and  so 
to  confess  His  deity. 

(5)  Estimate. — There  is  no  better  witness  to  the 
intellectual  perplexities  of  the  Christian  theologian 
to-day  than  the  appearance  of  such  a view  as  Herr- 
mann’s. His  writings  have  from  the  lirsl  revealed 
a most  earnest  and  most  Christian  sjiirit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  his  own  heart  he  has  had 
an  ex])erience,  intense  and  vital,  which  he  has 
spent  his  life  in  making  as  real  as  possible  to 
others.  But  our  minds  stubbornly  demand  that  a 
man  shall  bo  placed  in  our  intellectual  map.  And 
Herrmann  seems  to  elude  us.  He  seems  a mystic, 
but  denounces  mj'sticism.  He  seems  a subjective 
idealist,  and  argues  for  an  objective  ground  of  faith. 
He  is  not  a romanticist,  closely  as  he  adheres  to 
])art  of  Schleiermaclier’s  jiosition,  nor  a jaintheist, 
for  he  will  utter  no  word  that  does  not  s]ieak  of 
God  as  a personal  Father.  His  Christology,  with 
its  mingling  of  deep  loyalty  to  the  deity  of  Christ 
as  given  in  experience,  with  a stern  refusal  to 
define  His  I’crson  or  even  His  work,  e.xceiit  in 
passionate  repetitions  of  the  redeeming  power  of 
His  historic  personality,  is  possible  only  in  an  age 
when  the  war  of  philosophic  systems  has  created  in 
certain  minds  a.  deep  ‘ philosojihic  doubt,’  and  when 
the  triumphs  of  science  ha  ve  seemed  for  a while  to 
imprison  the  imagination  in  a physical  universe, 
closed  and  impervious,  for  our  intellect,  to  the 
spiritual.  The  refuge  of  such  minds  throughout 
tlie  Itlth  cent,  was  in  the  great  fact  of  thcreligiom. 
consciousness  of  maukiml.  There  wc  find  a con- 
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tinuous  and  universal  human  experience  which  has 
its  own  rights  and  its  unquestionable  reality  (see 
H.  Schultz,  Christliche,  Apologetilc,  Gottingen, 
1894).  Tliere  faith,  the  soul’s  organ  for  sight  into 
the  spiritual  and  moral  universe,  reigns  beyond  the 
assaults  of  science  or  metapliysics.  And  human 
faith,  in  the  historic  Jesus,  reached  such  heights 
of  power,  such  intensity  of  moral  and  spiritual 
illumination  for  other  souls,  that  it  has  ever  since 
produced  faith  in  Him  aiwl  in  that  grace  of  God 
which,  concentrated  with  inlinite  force  in  Him, 
breaks  out  from  Him  as  the  very  glory  of  God’s 
own  face  upon  all  susceptible  souls.  This  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a refuge  and  fortress  for  many 
individual  minds.  But  it  has  not  been  fruitful, 
either  practically  or  theologically.  Its  psychology 
is  faulty  when  it  deals  with  the  relation  of  dogma 
to  individual  experience,  and  again  when  it 
attempts  to  picture  the  Church,  living  and  growing, 
conquering  and  thinking,  over  wider  horizons  of 
human  experience,  without  making  its  explanation 
of  the  objects  of  its  faith  credible,  veriliable,  and 
authoritative  for  its  own  life  and  in  its  appeals  to 
the  world. 

3.  Kaftan. — The  Ritschlian  movement,  while 
carried  to  this  extreme  in  so  noble  a way  by  Herr- 
mann, has  in  another  direction  tended  tow.ards  a 
closer  affiliation  with  historic  theology.  In  Kaftan 
1901)  we  find  a less  strict  use  of  the 
epistemology  espoused  by  Kitschl.  While  the 
latter  seemed,  at  any  rate,  to  say  that  the  religious 
view  of  the  world  consisted  only  in  value-judg- 
ments, Kaftan  holds  that  it  consists  much  rather 
in  judgments  of  facts  (‘ Sein.surteile ’)  which  are 
reached  through  judgments  of  value.  It  is  real 
knowledge  (e.g.,  that  God  is  and  what  God  is), 
although  it  does  not  arise  from  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  natural  world.  But 
Kaftan,  no  less  than  Ritschl  and  Herrmann,  carries 
on  the  magnificent  emphasis  of  the  whole  move- 
ment upon  the  nature  and  royal  significance  of 
faith.  He  holds  that  the  ‘ two-nature  theory  ’ 
which  underlies  the  whole  Christology  of  the  early 
Church,  was  due  to  the  conception  of  salvation 
which  was  then  held.  The  reformed  Church,  and 
that  in  the  life  of  the  whole  modern  world,  has 
another  view  of  salvation,  which  consists  neither 
in  the  magical  communication  of  life  (as  in  the 
early  Church)  nor  in  the  transactional  soteriology 
which  arose  with  Anselm.  We  have  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  His  coming  into  our  world.  His  historical 
character  and  work.  His  triumph  and  exaltation 
as  the  Risen  Lord  of  the  Church’s  faith,  an  act  of 
God  through  which  His  forgiveness  is  assured  to  us, 
and  we  are  made  partakers  of  His  Spirit  and  life. 
The  Church  thinks  of  Him  first  and  directly  as  the 
exalted  Lord,  and  as  such  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  that  exalted  Lord  cannot  be  conceived  except 
by  reference  to  the  historical  Jesus.  It  is  the 
spiritual  content  of  His  Person  on  which  we  depend, 
and  that  is  known  to  us  only  in  the  story  of  His 
life  in  the  flesh,  for  there  the  central  fact  is  that 
the  development  of  His  self-consciousness  as  a man 
proceeds  from  His  consciousness  of  oneness  wfith 
God.  That  unique  and  supreme  historical  self 
shared  in  the  divine  attribute  of  omnipotence  in 
its  etliical  aspect.  This  omnipotence  is  no  mere 
logical  inference  from  abstract  speculative  pre- 
misses. It  appears  in  His  actual  life.  His  inde- 
pendence of  the  world.  His  complete  control  of  all 
things  and  relations  (‘  alle  Hinge  und  Verhaltnisse  ’) 
for  the  fulfilment  of  His  task.  But  this  fact  of 
moral  omnipotence  proves  that  the  human  life  in 
which  it  was  manifested  had  a unique  origin,  arose 
from  a special,  unparalleled,  and  unrepeatable 
act  of  God.  Kaftan  agrees  with  Schleiermacher 
that  God  prepared  human  nature  for  the  great 
event  of  His  own  manifestation  in  and  through  it, 


but  refuses  to  consider  this  event  only  in  terms  of 
an  immanential  process.  Tliere  is  in  it  a definite 
impartation  from  God.  Christ  therefore,  while 
wholly  and  truly  man,  is  also  the  manifestation 
under  human  conditions  of  God  Him.self.  Tlie 
Church  therefore  will  and  mu.st  always  consider 
Jesus  Christ  as  eternal.  He  is  more  than  a divine 
ideal  (as  Harnack  and  others  before  him  have 
maintained).  But  Kaftan  will  only  say  ‘Yes  and 
No’  to  the  pre-existence  hypothesi.s.  The  defini- 
tion of  that  pre-existence  through  such  a conception 
as  the  Logos  meant  and  means  the  introduction  of 
a speculative  and  really  unknown  factor  which 
disturbs  the  concrete  object  of  Christian  faith. 
All  that  we  can  properly  assert  is  that  ‘ the  coming 
of  Jesus  into  the  world  (‘das  Werden  Jesu  in  der 
Welt’)  absolutely  surpasses  the  conditions  of 
ordinaiy  human  development.  God  sent  and  God 
gave  Him.’ 

4.  Other  representatives. — Among  those  who 
are  reckoned  as  of  the  Ritschlian  school,  Harnack 
must  be  mentioned,  not  as  having  made  any  re- 
markable contribution  to  Christology,  but  as  one 
whose  historical  investigations  have  dene  so  much 
to  refresh  interest  in  the  long  history  of  its  con- 
troversies. We  have  .seen  above  (p.  521)  that  he 
seems  to  utter  inconsistent  ideas  concerning  the 
place  of  Christ  in  the  gospel.  Perhaps  the  real 
cause  of  this  is  that  within  the  vigour  of  the  scien- 
tific historian  he  carries  the  spirit  of  the  romanti- 
cist, who  makes  ‘feeling  and  inner  vivacity  the 
measure  of  truth  ’ (see  a keen  estimate  of  Harnack’s 
position  by  J.  Baumann,  Griindf  rage  der  Religion, 
Stuttgart,  1895,  pp.  23-41,  ■which  is  still  applicable). 
G.  Wobbermin,  while  serving  himself-  heir  to  the 
Ritschlian  doctrine,  modifies  it  even  further  than 
Kaftan.  He  warns  us  that  we  must  not  confuse 
metaphysical  realities  with  the  metaphysical 
method.  That  ■we  can  know  metaphysical  reali- 
ties Kaftan  admits,  and  Ritschl  ought  to  have  ad- 
mitted, for  without  that  the  whole  groundwork 
of  religion  disappears  in  a mere  succession  of  feel- 
ings. But  we  must  not  set  these  metaphysical 
realities  before  us  as  discoveries  of  the  rational 
understanding  and  objects  of  a priori  speculation. 
Our  knowledge  of  them  is  limited  to  and  by  the 
very  means  and  conditions  through  which  we  be- 
come certain  of  their  existence  and  of  some  aspect 
of  their  nature  (cf.  G.  Wobbermin,  Theologie  und 
Metaphysik,  Berlin,  1901,  pp.  26-40,  and  Der 
christliche  Gottesglauhe,  do.  1902).  The  school  of 
Ritschl  includes  a large  number  of  the  leading 
theologians  of  the  past  and  present  generation  in 
Germany.  A full  account  would  have  to  include 
the  names  of  Hermann  Schultz,  H.  H.  Wendt,  J. 
Haring,  W.  Bornemann,  and  M.  Reischle.  None 
of  these  has  made  any  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  problem.  They  differ  mainly  in  their  emphasis 
upon  the  essential  relation  of  the  historical  Jesus 
to  the  gospel,  upon  the  form  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  Him,  upon  the  distinctness  with  which  He 
is  to  be  conceived  of  as  the  exalted  Lord  in  living 
relation  with  the  Church.  They  are  all  character- 
ized by  the  effort  to  disown  any  adhesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  His  two  natui'es,  with  its  Trinitarian 
background  and  its  permanent  puzzle  regarding 
the  presence  of  the  divine  subject  in  the  conscious 
life  of  the  man  Jesus.  They  all  insist  on  the  faith 
of  the  first  disciples  (‘die  Gemeinde’)  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  as  forming  the  original  soui'ce  and  type 
of  the  conception  ■which  must  permanently  rule 
the  mind  of  the  Church. 

V.  Fourth  phase:  the  kenotic  Chris- 
tology.— I.  Its  origins.— Parallel  mth  the  move- 
ment which  arose  with  Schleiermacher  and  con- 
tinued through  Ritschl,  there  ran  in  the  19th 
cent,  another  known  as  the  Kenotic  Christology 
(from  the  phrase  eavrbv  iKivoiffev,  Ph  2’).  This 
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theory  avoids  tlie  pantheistic  tendencies  of  Abso- 
lute Idealism  or  of  such  a man  as  Schleierniacher. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  rejects  the  philosophical 
Agnosticism  which  rules  the  movements  derived 
from  Kant.  However  closely  it  may  approach 
any  of  these,  it  holds  true  to  the  idea  of  a Personal 
God,  and  as  a rule  develops  a definite  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  It  had  various  roots  in  the  thought 
world  of  Germany,  connecting  it  with  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Communicatio  idiomatuni  and  its 
emphasis  on  the  majesty  of  the  pre-existent  Christ, 
and  with  the  Keformed  doctrine  of  the  exinanition 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  and  experience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
Its  formulation  was  hastened  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere  by  the  efforts  to  bring  about  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  On  the 
side  of  religion  it  was  connected  with  Pietism  and 
the  interest  in  Evangelism,  which  have  always 
been  most  intense  where  the  23ersonal  participation 
of  God  in  human  experience,  for  revelation  and  re- 
demption, has  been  most  vividly  realized. 

‘ It  seemed  as  if  dogma  and  piety,  dogma  and  gospel,  were 
again  united  more  closeiy  than  ever’  (Gunther,  Lehre  von  dor 
Person  Christi,  p.  191). 

Further,  it  was  the  direct  fruit  of  the  modern 
emphasis  upon  consciousness  and  will  as  the  seat 
of  reality,  which  has  undermined  the  ancient  con- 
ceptions of  matter,  substance,  and  nature  as  ob- 
jective and  independent  realities.  Accepting  the 
‘ two-nature  ’ view  of  the  Incarnation,  on  which 
the  ancient  Christology  was  founded,  the  Kenoti- 
cists  have  set  themselves  to  translate  its  terms, 
and  also  to  analyze  as  a living  process  that  act  by 
which  the  ‘ one  person  or  substance  ’ united  with 
Himself  the  human  nature  and  therein  lived  as 
the  Gospels  depict  Him.  Giinther  {op.  cit.  §§  22- 
28)  has  traced  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
first  full  statement  of  the  idea  by  Thomasius  was 
prepared  for. 

2.  Its  full  statement. — («)  G.  Thomasius. — In 
this  theologian  the  theory  received  its  first  com- 
plete and  systematic  exposition  {Christi  Person 
und  Werlc,  Erlangen,  1853  ff.).  According  to 
Thomasius,  the  Incarnation  is  an  act  by  which 
the  Logos,  Son  of  God,  laid  aside  the  so-called 
‘ relative  ’ attributes  of  omnipresence,  omnipotence, 
and  omniscience,  whose  exercise  was  inconsistent 
with  the  limits  of  human  nature.  The  essential 
ethical  attributes  of  love  and  holiness  He  retained 
in  His  assumption  of  that  nature.  Thus  the  Son 
of  God  is  the  only  subject,  the  Ego,  of  this  ^ler- 
sonal  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  see  human 
nature  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of 
God  limiting  Himself  to  human  conditions  through 
that  very  act.  To  say  that  such  an  act  is  im- 
possible is  to  limit  the  power  of  God’s  will.  Given 
the  possibility  of  this  act  of  infinite  love,  we  see 
its  fruits  in  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thoroughly 
human  in  the  forms  of  His  consciousness.  He  yet 
manifests  the  essential  qualities  of  God  in  His 
perfect  love  and  sinless  life.  Though  we  must 
call  Him  ‘ the  man  who  is  God,’  we  must  recognize 
the  reality  of  His  human  consciousness.  Hence 
He  is  the  image  of  God,  and  as  such  the  perfect 
ideal  of  human  nature.  Other  theologians,  like 
Luthardt  and  Ebrard,  adopted  the  Kenotic  theory 
with  variations  of  their  own. 

{b)  Gess. — But  it  was  AV.  F.  Gess  {Christi  Person 
und  Werk,  Basel,  1870  )who  made  the  most  import- 
ant stage  in  its  development.  The  first  volume 
of  his  work  deals  directly  witli  the  consciousness 
(‘  Selbstzeugniss’)  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
NT.  In  his  constructive  theory  he  shrinks  from  no 
implication  of  the  idea  of  a ‘self-emiitying’  of  the 
Son  of  God.  By  a sinireme  act  of  will  He  deprived 
Himself  even  of  His  self-consciousness  as  Logos. 
He  entered  into  that  night  of  unconsciousness  in 
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which  our  life  begins.  Adopting  the  ‘ Creation- 
ist’ hypothesis  that  each  human  soul  is  a fresh 
creation  of  God,  Gess  found  in  that  an  obvious 
way  of  accounting  for  the  union  of  the  Logos  with 
the  human  body  of  Jesus.  In  the  earthly  life  the 
Logos  gradually  attained  knowledge  of  Himself 
through  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  develop- 
ment. But  we  may  well  suppose  that  in  His 
unique  case  there  would  be  operative  a deep  in- 
stinct (the  ‘instinct  of  kind’)  by  which  HLs  mind 
would  be  guided,  so  that  He  would  recognize 
through  the  teachings  of  the  OT  His  own  kinship 
with  the  Father.  Gess  allows  us  to  suppose  that 
at  times  there  would  be  outflashes,  ‘ uprushes,’  of 
His  true  essence  into  the  field  of  consciousness — a 
thought  curiously  suggestive  of  certain  passages 
in  W.  Sanday’s  interesting  speculation  concerning 
the  subconscious  as  the  locus  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  recovery  of  His  divine  self-consciousness, 
which  reached  higher  stages  in  His  baptism  and  in 
the  course  of  His  active  ministry,  was  conditioned 
ethically  by  His  faith  and  His  love.  It  was  love 
that  released  the  slumbering  consciousness  of 
superhuman  power  when  distress  and  disease 
made  their  appeal  to  His  sympathy.  At  and  after 
the  Resurrection  the  full  divine  self-consciousness 
was  assumed.  Gess  weakened  the  force  of  his 
theory  when,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  speculate  regarding  the  change 
wrought  by  the  Kenosis  in  the  Trinity  both  during 
the  Incarnation  and  as  the  result  of  carrying  the 
human  glorified  body  of  the  Risen  Christ  into  the 
life  of  God. 

Criticisms  of  the  Kenotic  theory  as  thus  pre- 
sented by  its  German  expounder  have  covered 
three  main  points:  (1)  (speculative)  it  endangers 
the  doctrine,  held  to  be  fundamental,  of  the  un- 
changeableuess  of  God  (Dorner) ; (2)  it  is,  says 
Ritschl,  ‘pure  mythology’  {op.  cit.  p.  411);  it 
describes  events  and  processes  in  the  eternal  life 
of  God  for  which  we  have  no  ground  or  luoof  but 
the  same  imagination  that  produced  all  the  ancient 
pictures  of  transactions  among  divine  beings  ; (3) 
the  ‘ Kenotic  ’ Christ  is  neither  the  genuinely 
human  being  of  the  Gospels  nor  the  franklj’-  super- 
natural being  of  the  ancient  Christology.  All 
that  He  says  and  does  is  to  be  accounted  for  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  humanity  He  has  assumed. 
The  fiesh,  in  conditioning  the  Logos  so  completely, 
quenches  any  special  significance  which  is  attri- 
buted to  it  through  the  vague  and  occult  inherence 
of  an  inoperative  divine  self. 

(c)  Godet  and  some  British  Kcnoticists. — In  the 
English-siieaking  world  the  Kenotic  theory  has 
had  more  vogue  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  than 
on  the  Continent.  In  Great  Britain  it  was  first 
made  widely  known  by  the  important  work  of  A. 
B.  Bruce  {The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  1870),  and 
more  directly  by  translations  of  the  works  of  H. 
Martensen  {Christliche  Dogmatik,  Berlin,  1850, 
Eng.  tr.,  Christian  Dogmatics,  Edinburgh,  1866) 
and  F.  Godet. 

Godet’s  best  account  of  his  theory  is  not  in  his 
Comm,  on  St.  John  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1876-77). 
but  in  his  Biblical  Studies  (O.xford  1875),  where 
he  gives  a characteristically  brilliant  exposition. 
His  two  chief  jiresuppositions  are  ‘ the  absolute 
freedom  of  God  ’ and  ‘ the  absolute  perfectibility 
of  man’  (p.  136).  ‘If  this  miracle  is  not  possible, 
God  is  not  free  ’ (p.  139).  His  account  of  the  self- 
discovery  of  Jesus  has  some  interesting  points. 
‘That  wltich  he  felt  to  be  behind  Him,  when  He 
searched  into  the  profound  depths  of  His  being, 
was  not,  as  it  is  with  us,  the  vacuum  of  {U'e-exist- 
ence,  but  the  plenitude  of  Divine  Life’  (p.  129). 
That  this  is  not  mere  rhetoric  is  clear  from  the 
manner  in  which  that  ‘search’  is  described.  Jesus 
recognized  His  moral  and  religious  differences 
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from  other  men,  as  He  read  in  the  OT  tlie 
Messianic  propliecies  and  faced  the  question  of  His 
own  life-work.  He  could  not  Init  be  forced  to  ask, 
‘ Who  am  I ?’  The  persistent  enigmas  of  His  con- 
sciousness are  answered  at  His  baptism,  ‘ Thou 
art  my  Son.’  Another  interesting  statement  of 
the  Kenotic  view  was  given  by  J.  B.  Heard  in  Old 
and  Neio  Theology  (London,  1884),  ch.  vi.  ‘The 
Person  of  Christ.’ 

But  tlie  leading  champion  was  A.  M.  Fairbairn 
(Place  of  Christ  in  Mod.  Theol.,  London,  1893),  who 
boldly  went  back  to  the  Thomasian  distinction  be- 
tween the  external  or  physical  attributes  of  God — 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence — and  the 
internal  or  ethical — truth  and  love.  The  former 
are  ‘under  the  command  of  the  internal.’  The 
Son  surrendered  the  physical  attributes  which  are 
‘ the  less  ’ in  order  to  realize  in  human  conditions 
‘ the  more  Godlike  qualities.’  Fairbairn  made  the 
suggestive  statement  that  the  problem  of  the  union 
of  God  with  human  nature  is  only  a part  or  pliase 
of  the  wider  question  how  God  can  be  related  to  a 
universe  which  is  not  identical  with  Himself.  C. 
Gore  (The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  London, 
1891,  Dissertcdions,  do.  1895)  deliberately  leaves 
some  of  the  chief  difficulties  as  insoluble,  while 
accejiting  a modified  form  of  the  Kenotic  theory. 
He,  like  Fairbairn,  deals  directl_y  with  the  histori- 
cal material.  It  is  in  tlie  Gospel  records  that  we 
lind  both  the  divine  and  the  human  in  one  con- 
sciousness, and  that  manifested  consciousness  is 
characterized  by  such  holiness  and  love  as  can 
only  be  the  working  of  a divine  Will.  He  finds 
in  Augustine  a recognition  of  God’s  self-limitation 
in  the  act  of  creating  a universe  imder  law.  The 
Incarnation  is  a further  ste^)  in  this  process  of  self- 
humiliation,  and  it  was  prompted  wholly  by  grace. 
Therein  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  made  a ‘ real 
surrender.’  We  do  not  know  a priori  what  of  the 
divine  attributes  could  be  retained  in  exercise  or 
abandoned ; ‘ but  the  record  seems  to  assure  ns 
that  our  Lord  in  His  mortal  life  was  not  habitually 
living  in  the  exercise  of  omniscience.’  Nor  can 
we  decide  anything  as  to  how  this  self-emptying 
affected  ‘ the  cosmic  functions  of  the  Son.’  Among 
all  the  British  Kenoticists  (D.  W.  Forrest,  W.  L. 
W'^alker,  P.  T.  Forsyth,  etc.)  the  same  points  ap- 
pear with  varying  emphasis  and  thoroughness  of 
treatment : (a)  they  see  in  the  Incarnation  a deeper 
form  of  the  same  divine  self-limitation  which  -was 
evident  in  the  creation  ; (/3)  it  is  an  act  springiug 
from  the  love  of  God  for  humanity — with  redemp- 
tion as  its  end ; (7)  they  all  exercise  a certain 
reserve  in  reference  both  to  the  metaphysical 
(Trinitarian)  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  the 
conception. 

A singTilarly  wise  review  of  the  movement  is 
given  by  H.  E-.  Mackintosh  (The  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1912),  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  it.  He  admits  that  the  difficulties 
are  ‘ very  grave,’  but  adds  that  ‘ they  are  such  as 
no  bold  construction  can  avoid.’  There  are  four 
positions  which  he  says  are  ‘ implicit  in  the  com- 
pletely Christian  view  of  Jesus’  (p.  469 f.). 

These  are : (1)  ‘ Christ  is  now  Divine,  as  being  the  object  of 
faith  and  worship.’  (2)  ‘ In  some  personal  sense  His  Divinity 
is  eternal,  not  the  fruit  of  time.  . . . His  pre-mundane  being  is 
real,  not  ideal  merely.’  (3)  ‘His  life  on  earth  was  unequivo- 
c.'iUj'  human.’  (i)  ‘ We  cannot  predicate  of  Him  two  conscious- 
nesses or  two  wills.  . . . The  unity  of  His  personal  life  is  axio- 
matic.’ ‘It  has  never  yet  been  proved  . . . that  there  are 
two  streams  ’ of  consciousness  in  the  personality  of  Jesus. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  that  we  must  throw  the 
ethical  back  more  vividly  into  the  life  of  God  than 
the  Agnostic  position  makes  possible.  In  God’s 
holj’  love  the  pre-conditions  lie  for  all  His  cosmic 
relations,  and  these  find  their  consummation  in  His 
complete  self-relation  with  personal  human  experi- 
ence in  a human  being.  Mackintosh  rejects  both 


the  division  of  the  attributes  of  Thomasius  and  the 
complete  self-renunciation  propounded  by  Gess. 
lie  suggests,  agreeing  with  For.sytli,  what  lie  calls 
the  ‘ transjjosition  of  attributes,’  which  must  result 
from  the  change  of  the  consciousness  in  the  spliere 
of  its  action.  The  intelligence  that  in  the  eternal 
state  is  ‘ intuitive  and  coiiijilete ' mu.st,  if  it  .submits 
to  tlie  conditions  of  time,  become  ‘discursive  and 
progressive.’  So  omniscience  becomes  in  the 
temporal  state  a sure  exercise  of  ‘ perfect  human 
faculty.’  Mackintosh  sturdily  rejects  the  .scorn  of 
Kitschl  for  the  Kenotic  theory,  and  insists  that,  on 
this  theory,  Jesus  did  not  become  G<id,  nor  was 
the  significance  of  the  divine  in  Him  quenched  by 
assumption  of  the  flesh.  There  is  all  through  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  a ‘potentiality,’  which  does 
not  mean  that  the  divine  was  not  in  action,  but 
that  it  was  in  subdued  action.  In  His  conscious- 
ness of  the  Father,  and  ‘ Spiritual  omniscience  ’ in 
relation  to  Him,  we  have  the  proof  of  the  divine 
self  active  in  Him. 

Mackintosh  confesses  warm  S3’m))athy  with  the 
very  powerful  setting  which  this  point  of  view  has 
received  in  P.  T.  Forsyth’s  work  (The  Person  and 
Place  of  Jesus  Christ,  London,  1909).  The  jire- 
existence  of  Christ  is  a necessary  postulate  of 
Christology,  because  it  is  a necessary  implication 
of  the  Church’s  faith  in  its  Lord,  who  is  not  only 
Reconciler  and  Redeemer,  but  also  Sanctifier.  For 
sanctification  is  creative  work  and  possible  only  to 
a divine  being.  Our  faith  implies  the  eternal 
reality  of  both  Father  and  Son — ‘both  being 
equally  personal  and  divine.’  The  ](0.ssibilit}’  of 
the  Kenosis  is  found  in  the  ‘ infinitude  ’ which 
some  suppose  to  preclude  it.  ‘ If  the  infinite  God 
was  so  constituted  that  He  could  not  live  also  as  a 
liniteman,thenHewasnotinfinite’(p.  315).  Thefact 
of  the  Incarnation  sprang  from  the  holy  love  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  God,  ‘ the  object  for  which 
all  God’s  omnipotence  exists.’  The  limitation  of 
His  power  was  ‘ His intensest concentration  ’ on  ‘ His 
fixed  purpose  with  the  world  ’ (p.  316).  Implicit  in 
the  kenosis,  or  self-emptj'ing,  is  a jdcrosis,  or  self- 
fulfilment,  of  Christ.  The  one  process  is  the  ine.ans 
to  the  other ; and  the  second,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
God’s  ideal  of  self-relation  with  human  nature, 
involves  His  winning  of  the  humanity  He  has  re- 
deemed into  ideal  union  with  Him  in  the  Spirit. 

Strenuous  opposition  to  the  Kenotic  theology 
has  come  mainly  from  Anglican  theologians.  The 
exegetical  basis  has  been  examined  by  E.  H.  Gitibrd. 
Criticism  from  a stubborn  though  intelligent  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  creeds  is  given  by  F.  J.  Hall 
(The  Kenotic  Theory,  New  York,  1898),  and  H.  C. 
Powell  (The  Principle  of  the  Incarnation,  Loudon, 
1896)  gives  a thorough  examination  of  the  theorj’’s 
psj’chological  as  well  as  Trinitarian  implications. 
But  his  o^vn  statement  of  the  ancient  position, 
where  the  ego  is  treated  as  operating  within  two 
minds,  is  not  argued  out  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychology. 

See  also  art.  Kenosis. 

vi.  The  present  situation.  — It  is  possible 
only  to  say  a few  things,  in  concluding  this  article, 
regarding  the  principal  features  of  the  Christo- 
logical  problem  at  the  present  hour.  The  situation 
is  full  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  for  aU  minds 
which  lay  themselves  open  to  the  forces  of  their 
own  day.  And  no  one  can  write  without  prejudice 
on  a question  which  at  every  point  is  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  life  and  with  the 
ever  passionate,  ever  sensitive,  ever  varied  and 
complex  life  of  the  Church. 

I.  The  ‘Life  of  Christ’  movement. — Albrecht 
Schweitzer  has  not  exaggerated  when  he  says,  and 
that  with  emphatic  reiterations,  in  his  now  famous 
book.  Von  Reimarus  zu  Wrede  (Eng.  tr.,  The  Quest 
of  the  Historical  Jesxts,  1910) : 
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‘ It  ig  impoggible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  what  German 
research  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus  has  accomplished.  It  is  a 
uniquely  great  expression  of  sincerity,  one  of  tlie  most  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  whole  mental  and  spiritual  life  of  humanity  ’ 
(Eng.  tr.,  p.  3fl7). 

(а)  The  logic  of  a ‘circle.’ — We  have  more  than 
once  referred  to  the  logic  tliat  cliaraeterizes  the 
course  of  an  intelligent  community  life.  Such  a 
community,  informal  and  of  varying  boundaries, 
has  existed  in  the  theologians  of  the  (German  uni- 
versities. They  are,  for  good  or  ill,  a class  by 
themselves.  Within  that  class  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  circles  have  been  formed,  whose  members 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  each  other’s  infliience, 
whose  eyes  are  mainly  directed  u]Jon  the  work  of 
those  who  are  like  - minded  with  themselves. 
Through  the  means  of  inter-communication  which 
they  have  created,  they  lead  a life  of  unsurpassed 
intellectual  intensity  (see  on  this  J.  T.  Merz, 
History  of  European  Thought  in  the  19th  Century, 
Edinburgh,  1896-1912,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.),  and  are  con- 
scious of  spending  it,  though  separated  geographi- 
cally, as  in  each  other’s  presence.  Any  principles 
which  are  adopted,  as  points  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  common  interest,  in  one  of  these  circles  (in 
science  or  history,  philosophy  or  theology)  must 
have  their  inner  logic  worked  out  to  the  end  in  the 
process  of  time. 

(б)  Schweitzer’s  history  of  it. — In  relation  to 
the  Life  of  Christ,  Schweitzer’s  book  is  a brilliant 
exposition  of  this  process.  A powerful  circle 
has  existed  within  the  theological  faculties  for  a 
hundred  years,  whose  untiring  and  minute  and 
amazingly  resourceful  researches  into  that  subject 
have  proceeded  from  two  negative  principles,  viz. 
that  the  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
occurrence  of  miracles  are  impossible.  With  the 
exclusion  of  these  two  features  of  the  NT  picture  of 
the  Lord,  the  problem  before  this  quasi-community 
of  ardent  intellectual  life  has  been,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  recover  an  exact  picture  of  the  actual 
historical  Jesus,  and,  on  the  other,  to  measure  Ills 
religious  value.  Schweitzer  gives  scant  notice  of 
the  men,  sometimes  of  equally  great  erudition, 
who  have  written  Lives  of  Jesus  from  which  the 
two  elements  named  above  are  not  violently  ex- 
cluded. They  have  not  made  the  history  of  the 
circle  which  he  is  describing,  and  their  names  and 
works,  for  the  most  part,  constitute  a pathetic 
streamlet  at  the  foot  of  his  pages. 

(c)  The  ‘ liberal  ’ Jesus. — Through  the  process 
of  exhaustive  intellectual  experimentation  there 
gradually  emerged  before  the  circle  of  ‘ liberal  ’ 
theologians  the  figure  of  Jesus  as  a prophet  and 
reformer,  who  made  no  divine  claims,  whose  words 
were  confu.sedly  preserved  in  tradition  and  recorded 
in  successive  documents  out  of  which  at  last  the 
present  Gospels  were  fashioned.  Jesus  used  the 
current  Jewish  religious  conceptions,  but  shaped 
them  to  be  instruments  of  His  own  clear  insight 
into  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  His  strong  grasp 
on  the  true  moral  principles  which  must  guide  men 
in  religious  and  social  conduct.  This  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  ‘ liberal  concejdion  of  Jesus.’  It 
varies  from  one  scholar  to  another  in  many  features. 
Some  would  assign  more  of  religious  suj>remacy 
to  Him  than  others.  Some,  like  Wernlc,  would 
confess  that  He  possessed  a superhuman  conscious- 
ness, but  decline  to  define  it  further,  and  hold  that 
its  presence  was  not  inconsistent  with  grave  errors. 
But  others,  like  N.  Schmidt  (The  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, and  artt.  ‘ Son  of  God  ’ and  ‘ Son  of  Man  ’ in 
EBi),  would  know  Him  only  as  a prophet  whose 
character  of  pure  self-sacriiice  and  faith  in  God 
has  proved  to  be  the  highest  source  of  inspiration 
down  to  this  day  (cf.  also  G.  B.  Foster,  The  Finality 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  Loudon,  1906,  who  writes 
as  if  J.  Weiss,  Wernle,  Bousset,  and  others  had 
said  the  last  word  on  NT  criticism,  on  whose 


.scientific  certainty  all  further  thought  must  rest). 
It  has  become  quite  clear,  however,  that  ihc  Jesu.s 
whom  the  ‘lilierals’  depict  never  existed.  Few, 
says  F.  C.  Burkitt,  in  his  Preface  to  Schweitzer’s 
Quest,  except  professed  students  know  what  a 
protean  and  kaleidoscopic  iigure  this  ‘Jesus  of 
History  ’ is.  The  stubborn  facts  reiuain  that  Jesus 
knew  Himself  as  Messiah,  as  unique  Son  of  God 
and  head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the 
Christian  Church  sprang  from  the  disciples  who 
by  His  own  self-manifestation  in  these  suiierhuman 
relations  passed  into  a new  range  of  experience  in 
a new  consciousness  of  the  power  of  Goil. 

But  another  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  the  ‘liberal  picture’  of  .lesus  is 
untrue  to  history.  With  the  help  of  the  religions- 
geschichtliche  Methode  men  have  sought  to  prove 
that  Christianity  arose  as  a syncretistic  religion 
(Gunkel).  This  again  has  been  pu.«hed  to  the 
extreme  of  maintaining  that  Jesus  never  existed  as 
a historical  person,  that  the  gospel  stories  aro.se 
to  illustrate  and  justify  the  faith  in  an  ideal  Christ 
as  the  revelation  of  God  (cf.  Drews  and  W.  B. 
Smith).  (In  addition  to  Schweitzer’s  expose  of  the 
failure  of  the  ‘liberal’  Lives  of  Jesus  [o/>.  cit.,  ch. 
xiv.],  see  the  hostile  and  severe  but  not  unjust 
pamphlet  by  B.  H.  Griitzmacher,  l.st  das  libcrale 
Jesusbild  modern  ?,  Grosslichterfclde,  1 907. ) 

(d)  The  eschatological  Jesus. — The  reaction  from 
the  radical  and  destructive  view  has  been  power- 
fully aided  by  the  rise  of  the  eschatological  view. 
It  had  been  held  incon.sistent  with  the  two  primary 
assumptions  of  the  learned  ‘ciiale’  that  the  his- 
torical Jesus  should  have  taught  a strictly  super- 
natural view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  What  He 
held  must  have  been  the  view  that  the  Kingship  of 
God  the  Father  over  human  souls  is  to  be  conceived 
and  realized  wholly  within  the  conditions  of  this 
life.  If  He  spoke  any  words  about  a future  life. 
He  must  have  spoken  as  all  human  beiugs  speak  of 
that  matter,  in  terms  of  faith  and  hope,  without 
any  peculiar  authority  arising  from  a su))erhum,an 
consciousness.  But  the  eschatologists  (led  bj-  J. 
Weiss  in  the  work  often  cited  above)  proved  beyond 
a doubt  that  the  eschatologic.al  sayings  of  Jesus 
are  of  assured  authenticity.  Moreover,  thej^  arc 
not  occasional  utterances  peculiar  to  ecstatic 
moments  and  really  foreign  to  His  main  principles. 
Rather  can  it  be  proved  that  they  underlie  the 
whole  course  of  His  consciousness  and  penetrate 
His  whole  view  of  the  Kingdom.  Hence  even 
His  ethics  flows  from  a mind  which  sees  all  human 
conditions  and  conduct  in  the  light  of  eschatological 
events  and  superhuman  forces  (intcrimsethik). 
When  He  conceives  of  Himself  as  INIessiah  and  Son 
of  Man,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  near  at  hand. 
He  is  thinking  of  a catastrophic,  supernatural  act 
of  God,  in  which  Ho  will  share  as  its  supreme 
organ  and  controller,  by  which  the  natural  life  of 
man  will  be  submerged  and  a new  universe  be 
established.  The  eschatologists  to  whom  we  refer 
do  not  even  yet  break  away  from  their  ‘ circle.’ 
Their  primary  negative  presuppositions  hold  them 
still  eagerly  experimenting  with  new  ways  of  ac- 
counting for  this  as  an  illusionary  element  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  yet  as  one  through 
which  a divine  spirit  has  seized  iqion  the  course  of 
human  history  and  given  men  the  assurance  of 
God’s  love.  The  noblest  proof  of  the  reality  and 
sincerity  with  which  men  may  give  themselves  to 
this  as  a compelling  religions  force  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Schweitzer  (at  the  behest  of  his 
Master,  as  he  believes  and  s.ays)  has  diverted  his 
own  career  from  th.at  of  a distinguished  and 
brilliant  German  scholar  to  that  of  a humble 
medical  missionary  in  West  Africa.  The  radical 
school  has  put  fort  li  no  higher  proof  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  within  reach  of  its  view  of , lesus. 
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2,  The  special  influence  of  the  sciences. — There 
are  signs  tiiat  the  two  great  sciences  which  deal 
with  the  highest  forms  of  phenomenal  liistory,  viz. 
biology  and  psychology,  will  yet  exert  powerful 
influence  on  Chnstology  as  well  as  on  other  sides 
of  theology. 

(a)  Biology. — At  present  biology  is  itself  embar- 
rassed by  two  phases  of  discussion— that  concerning 
the  nature  of  life  (energism — vitalism)  and  that 
concerning  the  process  of  evolution  (mechanical, 
teleological).  It  is  only  as  the  meaning  of  vitalism, 
and  of  teleological  evolution,  becomes  clear  to 
their  advocates  that  ethics  and  theology  can  be 
enriched  with  new  aids  to  the  interpretation  of 
their  own  fields.  But  some  earnest  efforts  have 
already  been  made  by  British  theologians  to  use 
these  biological  discussions  in  Christology  [e.g., 
D.  W.  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation, 
London,  1898  ; W.  L.  Walker,  The  Spirit  and  the 
Incarnation,  Edinburgh,  1901,  and  other  works ; 
W.  D.  McLaren,  Our  Groiuing  Creed,  do.  1912 ; 
A.  Morris  Stewart,  The  Croiun  of  Science,  London, 
1902).  Such  writers  usually  adopt  some  phase 
of  Kenoticism. 

(b)  Psychology. — Psychology  has  proved  more 
fruitful  of  suggestion  already.  That  science  is  in 
the  full  flush  of  early  and  enthusiastic  manhood, 
and  many  of  its  fruits  are  most  valuable,  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  religious  experience.  Its  in- 
fluence on  our  present  subject  is  seen,  partly  in 
the  more  careful  and  thoughtful  work  of  the 
Kenoticists,  partly  in  the  firmness  with  which  the 
Ritschlians  describe  the  conditions  under  which 
they  view  the  consciousness  of  Christ  (cf . T.  Haring, 
Der  christliche  Glaube,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1906, 
Eng.  tr..  The  Christian  Faith,  London,  1913).  But 
chiefly  its  influence  is  seen  in  the  ‘ Voluntarism  ’ of 
men  like  R.  Seeberg  (Die  Grundwahrheiten  der 
christlichcn  Religion'^,  Leipzig,  1906,  Eng.  tr. , 
The  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion*, 
London,  1908)  and  A.  Schlatter  (Das  christliche 
Dogma,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  191 1).  W.  Temple  in 
Foundations  may  also  be  named  here.  The  position 
of  Seeberg  (op.  cit.  p.  222  ff.)  is  stated  as  follows  : 
‘ The  God-will  that  guides  the  history  of  mankind 
to  salvation  entered  into  history  in  Jesus,  became 
man  in  Him,  and  worked  after  the  method  of 
human  history  in  His  words  and  deeds.’  By  this 
‘ personal  God-will,’  Seeberg,  who  has  disowned 
the  conclusions  of  ancient  theology,  does  not  mean 
a mere  operative  force  such  as  proceeds  from  God 
actively  elsewhere,  but  the  divine  Person  Himself. 
For  ‘a  person  is  nothing  else  than  conscious  will.’ 
Hence  this  divine  Person  worked  in  the  human  life  of 
Jesus  so  that  ‘ He  could  not  look  upon  His  thoughts 
otherwise  than  as  God’s  thoughts.  He  could  not 
will,  without  the  consciousness  that  God  willed.’ 
‘ His  divine  personal  will  or  His  divine  personality 
was  for  His  own  consciousness  the  eternal  Son  of 
the  Father  in  heaven.’  Schlatter  (op.  cit.  § 87, 
‘ Die  Ewigkeit  Jesu’)  goes  further  in  his  estimate  of 
the  eternal  natirre  of  Jesus.  The  words  of  Jesus 
and  the  Epistles  do  not  set  His  deity  and  humanity 
beside  each  other  as  two  static  objects  (‘ruhende 
Dinge’),  but  speak  of  a volitional  bond  (‘Willens- 
verband  ’).  He  approaches  the  biological  point  of 
view  when  he  says  further:  ‘In  that  the  Word 
became  flesh  the  humanity  of  Jesus  was  begotten 
(‘erzeugt’)  through  the  l)ivine  word  and  serves, 
therefore,  as  its  seat  and  organ  ’ (p.  362).  Hence 
the  Incarnation  is  not  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a 
process  (as  with  Horner  in  his  famous  exposition. 
System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Edinburgh,  1882, 
vol.  iii.)  but  as  an  act  of  God  which  irnderlay  the 
whole  process  of  growth.  This  appeal  to  the  idea 
of  will  is  not,  however,  completely  worked  out  by 
any  Christologist.  Tlie  fact  is  that  neither  for 
ethics  nor  for  Christology  have  the  psychological 


data  of  our  day  been  thoroughly  explored.  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  word  ‘consciousness’  is\inder- 
going  a portentous  change.  Tlie  very  question  of 
the  subconscious,  a region  sliadowy  and  unexiilored, 
to  which  Sanday  (Christologies  Ancient  and. 
Modern)  has  gone  for  lielp,  is  complicated  by  tlie 
almost  terrifying  phenomena  of  dissociated  person- 
alities (see  IMorton  Prince,  The  Dissociation  of  a 
Personality,  New  York,  1906).  There  we  have  a 
demonstration  of  the  most  astounding  kind  as  to 
the  complex  nature  of  tlie  human  consciousness. 
It  has  its  various  centres  and  its  intricate  interplay 
among  these.  Even  though  the  actual  phenomena 
and  hidden  processes  come  to  light  only  in  abnormal 
conditions,  they  prove  that  in  the  normal  con- 
sciousness something  has  power  over  them  to  reduce 
them  to  unity  and  harmony.  But  all  this  is  cited 
here  not  as  giving  us  any  sure  clue,  but  to  prove 
that,  when  henceforth  we  speak  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  as  carrying  with  it  the  divine  and 
the  human,  and  as  manifesting  a range  and  rich- 
ness of  power  above  that  of  our  ordinary  human 
life,  modern  investigation  of  our  consciousness 
encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  are  not  speaking 
in  mere  contradictions.  The  idea  that  conscious- 
ness means  a stream  or  series  of  events  is  dead, 
and  the  other  idea  that  a will  can  operate  at  only 
one  ‘ centre  of  consciousness  ’ must  die  too. 

In  view  of  these  facts  as  to  our  confused  situation, 
it  may  seem  more  than  daring  that  any  one  should 
offer  a direct  and  constructive  statement  on  the 
Christological  problem.  Butit  would  be  inconclusive 
not  to  sum  up  vari  ous  suggestions  made  in  the  course 
of  this  article  in  a brief  and  practical  manner. 
The  present  writer  believes  that  the  ‘ double-aspect  ’ 
theory — to  use  a psychological  terminus  technicus 
— of  the  Ritschlians  is  only  an  inadequate  piece 
of  homage  to  the  perplexities  of  the  hour.  The 
Church  has  always  held  that  its  Christ  is  a divine 
being  Avho  entered  the  conditions  of  man’s  experi- 
ence, and  as  the  mediator  between  God  and  man. 

‘ God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  ’ is  a word 
which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  gospel.  The 
realistic,  as  opposed  to  the  Romanticist,  Agnostic,  or 
hlonistic  view,  is  the  one  with  which  Christianity 
arose,  and  by  which  alone,  it  would  seem,  it  can 
move  and  win  the  world’s  conscience  and  heart  to 
God. 

vii.  A POSITIVE  STATEMENT.— I.  A double  pre- 
supposition.— We  assume  that  we  must  conceive  of 
God  in  terms  of  personality  as  self-conscious  Will. 
We  cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  absolute 
personality  unless  Ave  see  that  the  finite  personal 
nature  of  man  contains  elements  which  act  only, 
even  Avithin  our  limits,  in  virtue  of  their  capacity 
for,  or  tendency  towards,  an  infinite  content. 
Reason,  feeling,  and  Avill  have  each  their  infinite 
or  absolute  side.  Itwas  the  supreme  gift  of  Kant 
to  modern  thought  to  make  this  clear  through  his 
three  Critiques.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  specu- 
lative ground  for  an  Incarnation  must  once  for  all 
be  laid. 

2.  The  historic  consciousness.— (a)  A unique 
form  of  consciousness. — That  Avhich  we  find  in  the 
Person  of  the  historic  Christ  is  neither  a conscious- 
ness Avorking  Avholly  Avithin  human  limits,  nor  a con- 
sciousness possessed  of  actually  infinite  knoAvledge 
and  power  (or  of  the  sense  of  actual  achievement  and 
victory),  nor  a life  in  Avhich  there  is  a constant 
oscillation  betAveen  the  finitude  of  the  human  and 
the  infinitude  of  the  divine,  as  if  they  Avere  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  It  is  a type  of  conscious  Avill  which 
is  apparently  consistent  Avith  itself,  and  able  to 
enter  into  real  relations  with  us,  ‘ full  of  grace  and 
truth,’  possessed  at  once  of  human  and  superhuman 
knoAvledge,  purity,  and  poAvei’.  The  Christian  con- 
sciousness has  never  rested  itself  on  His  mere  and 
complete  identity  with  us.  For  mankind  has  had 
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many  geniuses,  many  saints,  many  prophets,  and 
they  are  all  dead.  It  is  the  inhnite  difference  of 
Christ  from  us  that  lias  made  an  infinite  difference 
for  us.  It  is  what  is  more  thanliumanin  Him,  even 
in  His  sympathy,  that  has  transformed  the  meaning 
of  life  from  despair  to  a glorious  hope  in  God.  But 
the  ‘ more  than  human  ’ is  human.  And  this  must 
he  possible  if  God  and  man  are  spiritual,  conscious 
beings. 

(6)  The  superhuman  ‘ aspect  ’ or  ‘ element,'' — That 
which  we  see  is  a consciousness  which  is  funda- 
mentally of  the  same  type  as  the  human,  and  yet 
working  in  a range  more  than  human.  Human  it 
is  in  that  (1)  He  qraw  in  knowledge,  knew  what 
it  is  to  face  the  coming  task  and  wrestle  with 
actual  problems  of  His  owm  life;  (2)  He  depended 
on  God,  found  Himself,  as  all  men  do,  resting  on 
the  invisible  Controller  of  all ; (.3)  He  was  open 
to  all  the  physical  experiences  of  mankind. 
Sujierhuman  it  is  in  that  (1)  He  possesses  direct 
superhuman  knowlege  of  God,  and  that  not  by  pro- 
phetic inspiration  but  in  virtue  of  a Sonship  rela- 
tion, whatever  that  maybe  (Mt  lH“r-);  (2)  He  is 
conscious  of  the  flawless  will — of  perfect  moral 
harmony  with  God  ; (3)  He  reveals  Himself  as  in  a 
unique,  supreme,  redemptive  relation  with  the 
whole  race  of  mankind ; (4)  He,  in  claiming  Mes- 
siahship  and  universal  Lordship,  was  conscious  of 
a future  relationship  to  mankind,  i.e.  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  control  of  history  after  His  own 
death,  and  of  His  supremacy  over  nature. 

(c)  The  problem  of  every  human  birth  and  this 
problem. — In  solving  the  problem  of  this  Person  it 
is  much  more  important  than  theologians  realize 
to  remember  that  we  have  not  yet  explained  the 
ordinary  human  individual.  How  does  the  new 
human  individual  arise  ? By  what  inocess  is,  not 
only  the  physical,  but  the  physico-spiritual,  nature 
constituted  ? Is  there  a universe  of  life  distinct 
from  the  physical,  as  0.  Lodge  supposes  V Is  there 
a universe  and  an  evolution  of  mental  facts  or 
natures  distinct  again  from  impersonal  life  as  well 
as  from  the  physical?  Is  there  a iinity  of  the 
universe  of  mental  or  spiritual  facts  such  that  there 
the  facts  which  become  fulfilled  as  human  person- 
alities are  already  of  various  grades  within  that 
unity  ? If,  out  of  that  non-physical  universe  of 
mental  living  facts,  one  of  a unique  kind,  but 
identical  in  type  with  the  human,  should  enter  into 
the  stream  of  human  life,  evidently  the  history  of 
the  resulting  individual  must  manifest  at  least 
some  of  the  very  characteristics  which  we  have 
enumerated  above.  If,  then,  the  question  is  asked 
how  this  self-conscious  fact  is  related  to  that  of  the 
parents  (or  parent),  we  must  answer  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  that  is  possible  till  we  know  how  the 
self-conscious  fact  in  the  ordinary  human  babe  is 
related  to  the  self-conscious  nature  of  the  father 
and  mother  respectively.  What  is  it,  if  anything, 
that  enters  from  the  mental  structure  of  the 
parents  into  that  of  their  child  ? What  is  evident 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  is  that  through  the  processes 
of  human  birth  an  individual  has  arisen  whose 
self-conscious  nature  manifests  itself  as  of  a new 
type.  The  basis  of  His  being  as  a Man  must  have 
some  difference  in  it,  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  His  active  consciousness. 

[d)  A new  kind  of  historic  self. — The  question  of 
the  ancient  Church,  whether  this  new  individual 
has  all  the  ‘parts’  of  human  nature,  such  as  body 
or  soul  or  spirit,  is  entirely  irrelevant  here  and  for 
us.  And  we  shall  make  no  headway  till  we  see 
that  irrelevancy.  Human  nature  is  not  composed 
of  ‘parts’  peculiar  to  itself  (in  that  ancient  sense); 
e.g.,  it  shares  its  physical  history  and  nature 
with  the  lower  animals.  It  slnires  its  mental 
and  spiritual  nature,  perhai)s,  with  innumerable 
orders  of  beings,  whether  below  or  above  its  own 


peculiar  structure  and  capacity,  v.hich  are  at 
any  rate  different  in  their  present  siffiere  and  mode 
of  action.  This  individual,  Jesus,  is  not  just 
‘ Inimanity,’  whatever  that  is,  plus  some  element 
that  is  not  human.  This  is  not  a human  person- 
ality of  the  ordinary  type  with  another  non-human 
personality  tied  to  him  by  some  inconceivable 
nexus,  any  more  than  it  is  simply  a man  of  unusual 
mystical  piety  living  close  to  God.  This  is  a new 
type  of  personality  which  has  arisen  within  the 
processes  of  human  life.  It  is  human,  yet  more 
than  human,  somewhat  as  man  is  truly  animal  and 
more  than  animal,  yet  not  a ‘ monster.’  This  ir.  w 
type  of  personality  manifests  all  the  fundamental 
traits  of  human  nature.  Dependence  and  growth, 
instinct,  intuition  and  reasoning,  moral  insight 
and  love,  are  all  manifested  in  tlie  life  of  Jesus. 
His  life  employs  the  fundamental  categories  of  the 
human  understanding.  Yet  there  is  a strange 
quality  and  intensity,  and  a range,  in  hit-  us  • of 
those  powers  which  the  Christian  Church,  even 
from  the  first  group  of  disciples,  always  recognized 
as  more  than  merely  human.  The  aljsente  of  sin 
alone  reveals  the  inhabitant  of  another  moral  uni- 
verse than  ours.  The  sense  of  authority  over  all 
men  for  time  and  eternity  puts  Him  in  a different 
relation  with  time  and  eternity.  And  this,  we  may 
assume  now,  is  no  mere  exaggeration  of  human 
amhitions  or  wildness  of  apostolic  devotion.  It  is 
the  very  revelation  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
and  reality  of  the  will  of  God.  And  yet  again  it  is 
just  because  that  which  is  superhuman  in  this  new 
and  wondrous  type  of  personality  is  so  human  that 
it  breaks  and  makes  again  our  broken  hearts.  It 
is  the  vision  of  the  capacity  and  tendency  of  our 
human  personality  as  fulfilled  in  this  unique  per- 
sonality that  at  once  rebukes  and  inspires  our 
conscience  and  our  will.  It  is  not  a man  raised  to 
the  degree  of  a Christ,  but  another  mind  and  will 
than  ours,  and  yet  ours  in  type,  that  has  entered 
into  all  the  fundamental  conditions  and  processes 
of  our  human  life,  for  love  of  man  and  with  the 
heart  of  a redeemer  beating  in  His  breast.  The 
vice  of  Apollinarism  was  not  that  it  sought  to 
discover  a deeper  and  organic  basis  for  the  unity 
of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  but  that, 
after  asserting  the  essential  identity  in  type  of 
the  divine  and  human,  it  then  set  them  over 
against  one  another  in  its  analysis  of  human  nature 
into  three  ‘ parts  ’ and  its  subtraction  of  one  of 
them  to  make  place  for  the  Logos. 

3.  Three  questions. — But  we  must  now  approach 
the  matter  from  the  other  side  and  ask  omselves 
{a)  What  or  who  was  this  self-conscious  mental 
being  or  fact?  (6)  How  did  He  enter  into  this  new 
relation  with  human  life?  (c)  What  difference  did 
this  new  relation  make  to  Him  ? 

(«)  In  answer  to  the  first  qiiestion,  we  must 
note  the  following  facts,  (a)  Theology  does  not 
say  without  careful  discrimination  that  God  be- 
came man.  The  Johannine  thought  distinguishes 
the  Logos  as  an  element  in  the  being  of  God,  and 
the  Logos  is  a form  of  conscious  will,  for  He  is  the 
eternal  Son.  ‘ He  became  ffesli.’  The  Pauline  con- 
ception likewise  distinguishes  tlio  Son  from  the 
Pather  and  speaks  of  God  ‘sending  His  Son,’  of 
Christ  ‘emptying  Himself’  of  the  ‘form  of  God’ 
in  which  He  existed. 

(jS)  We  must  never  conceive  of  this  union  of 
God  and  man  in  Christ  either  so  as  to  make  it 
merely  mechanical  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  a piece  of  human  sentimental  idealism. 
It  is  God  through  His  Son,  or  the  I.ogos  in  (ho 
name  of  and  for  the  whole  nature  of  God,  entering 
into  the  conditions  of  human  life.  Hence  we  must 
carry  through  the  fundamental  idea  of  Apollinaris 
more  vigorously  than  he  did,  and  so  escape  his 
fatal  error.  For  the  NT  and  indeed  the  mind  of 
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the  ordinary,  Iiealtliy-ruinded,  non-theological  be- 
liever have  always  assumed  that  the  mind  and  will 
of  Jesus  were  more  than  human,  just  as  they  have 
always  assumed  that  the  mind  and  will  of  God  are 
mind  and  will,  and  therefore  of  one  type  with 
mind  and  will  in  us.  The  self-conscious  being, 
the  pre-existent  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  entered 
as  an  individual,  vital,  and  mental  organism  into 
the  process  of  physical,  organic  history  in  the 
womb  of  His  earthly  mother,  and  grew  up  among 
men  as  a new  type  of  human  personality.  To 
nickname  the  resultant  person  a ‘ monster,’  ‘ neither 
God  nor  man,’  etc.,  would  be  in  our  day  and  in  our 
richer  and  more  complicated  universe  a mere  out- 
rage of  careless  thought.  The  principal  point  is 
that  there  must  be  some  analogy  between  the 
manner  of  this  supreme  Incarnation  and  the 
manner  of  that  other  kind  of  incarnation  which 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  every  self-conscious  per- 
sonality that  is  born  into  our  world.  But  we  can- 
not identify  or  discuss  that  analogy  until  natural 
science  and  psychology  have  combined  to  tell  us  the 
manner  in  which  the  ordinary  being  is  fashioned  in 
one  person  out  of  spirit,  or  living  mind,  and  flesh. 

(h)  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  we  must 
make  the  followdng  observations,  (a)  This  is  not 
a completely  new  problem  for  theology.  In  prin- 
ciple tlie  same  problem  is  presented  by  the  very 
fact  of  creation,  and  of  creation  in  all  its  grades, 
and  of  these  gjrades  in  all  the  stages  of  their  evolu- 
tion or  co-ordination  in  the  process  of  time.  How 
is  God  inwardly  and  actively  related  to  anything 
that  is  not  God  ? This  is  the  battle-ground  of 
pantheism  and  theism.  How  is  His  mind  related 
to  any  other  mind  ? That  is  the  battle-ground  of 
idealism  and  its  doctrine  of  knowdedge.  How'  is 
His  will  related  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  ? 
That  is  the  battle-ground  of  determinism  and  the 
doctrine  of  moral  responsibility.  Now  this  great 
problem,  how'  the  divine  and  eternal  One  could 
clothe  Himself  with  the  forms  and  conditions  of 
human  experience,  so  far  even  as  to  ‘ taste  death  ’ 
Himself,  is  as  a problem  the  climax  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding problems.  They,  as  it  w'ere,  lead  up  to  it. 
The  question.  How  does  the  divine  mind  ■work  in 
relation  to  any  process  in  time  and  space  ? is  simply 
the  vestibule  of  this  grander  irrobiem — how  the 
divine  mind,  ■which  must  have  its  distinctive  ex- 
perience of  time  and  space,  clothed  itself  in  the 
conditions  of  human,  temporal,  and  spatial  experi- 
ence in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(/3)  The  answmr  must  be  found  in  either  of  twm 
forms  of  statement,  if  we  once  decline  to  rest  either 
in  the  unreasoned  but  not  unreasonable  positivism 
of  communal  faith  or  in  the  reasoned  positivism  of 
the  agnostic. 

(1)  The  Son  of  God  did  by  a supreme  act  of  will  as  it  -were 
withdraw  the  range  of  action  of  His  powers,  and  by  the  same 
act  did  enter  through  a human  birth  into  the  organic  physical 
conditions  and  thus  into  the  relations  of  a dependent  being  in 
the  midst  of  human  society. 

(2)  The  Son  of  God  did  by  an  act  of  His  divine  will  add  to  the 
relations  or  range  of  action  of  His  will  and  mind  the  historic 
e^erienoe  of  a human  being.  While  active  ever  in  all  other 
directions,  He  resolved  in  one  direction,  i.e.  in  His  conscious 
relations  with  mankind,  as  it  were,  to  bind  the  organic  process 
of  man’s  life  in  a new  relation  to  Himself,  i.e.  to  quicken  into 
organic  action,  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  the  principle  of  life 
and  consciousness  which  ripened  into  the  man  Jesus,  so  that 
through  that  definite  and  restricted,  or  rather  definite  and 
newly  opened,  channel  of  communication  with  the  inner  side 
of  man’s  life  he  should  receive  into  His  eternal  conscious  self  the 
very  experience  of  a human  being  (this  view  is  partially  worked 
out  by  Frank  Weston,  The  One  Christ,  London,  1907).  The 
difficulty  that  this  suggests  two  centres  of  consciousness  in  the 
life  of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  so  heavy  nowadays.  The  modern 
view  of  the  complexity,  the  varied  centres  and  elements,  of  our 
own  human  consciousness  is  making  us  less  confident  that  two 
or  more  centres  of  consciousness  are  inconceivable.  And 
Sanday’s  suggestion  concerning  the  subconscious  as  the  locus  of 
the  Incarnation,  when  more  thoroughly  worked  out,  may  prove 
valuable  to  this  theory. 

(c)  This  has  led  up  to  the  third  question : For 


what  did  the  Incarnation  take  place  V Gan  we 
dare  to  say  what  dillerence  this  new  relation  of 
God  and  man  made  for  God?  It  seems  obvious 
that,  if  it  has  made  an  infinite  dillerence  for  man, 
that  result  must  rest  upon  a corresponding  diller- 
ence  it  has  made  for  God  (doctrine  of  Atonement). 
The  essential  thing  regarding  the  general  idea  or 
form  of  that  diflerence  may  be  pre-ented  in  this 
way.  (a)  The  idea  of  the  identity  of  original  type 
between  the  divine  and  human  natures  must  not 
make  us  imagine  that  the  ^If  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creation  is  aboliHied,  or  bridged,  or  even 
lessened.  Still  the  separation  of  the  creation  from 
the  Creator  is  infinite  both  in  idea  and  fundamental 
fact.  (/3)  Now  there  must  be  a meaning  to  that 
dillerence  on  each  side  of  the  gulf — which  is  peculiar 
to  that  side.  It  is  quite  evident  that  man  can 
never  come  to  experience  the  reality  of  that  self- 
dependence  which  belongs  anil  can  belong  alone  to 
God.  Man’s  ellbrt  to  taste  it  is  the  root  in  each 
man’s  life  of  his  most  dismal  and  destructive  .sin. 
He  cannot  cross  the  gulf  and  feel  and  act  as  God. 
But  does  the  same  restriction  apply  to  God  ? All 
else  in  His  creation  lies  open  perfectly  to  His  mind 
and  will.  There  is  no  secret  in  the  nature  or  action 
of  matter,  in  the  insen.sate  life  of  the  plants,  or  in 
the  blind  impulse  of  the  animal,  which  does  not  lie 
completely  open  to  His  mind.  There  is  nothing  there 
to  experience.  In  these  facts  a finite  content  unfolds 
itself  fully  and  in  all  its  beauty  to  the  divine  mind 
which  willed  it  all. 

But  in  man  is  it  so?  Here  all  the  reality  of 
creaturehood  is  gathered  up  with  the  infinitude  of 
a subjective,  rational,  moral,  con.scious  experience  ; 
dependence  — or  creaturehood  — is  felt,  thought, 
realized  through  all  the  range  of  human  activity  in 
a unique  and  supreme  manner.  There  is  something 
here  that  not  even  a divine  observer  possesses  or 
realizes  by  observing.  His  sympathy  is  wondrous, 
but  yet  it  is  sympathy  across  the  gulf.  His  deep, 
infinitely  deep,  observation  of  man’s  experience 
can  never  be  a substitute  or  full  equivalent  for  that 
experience.  To  see  and  understand  dependence  is 
not  the  same  as  to  live  by  its  virtue ; to  create, 
trace,  and  watch  growth  is  not  the  same  as  to  grow  ; 
to  measure  the  sorrow  of  that  other  creaturely 
heart  even  to  the  last  quiver  of  its  subtlest  and 
deepest  thrill  of  pain  is  yet  not  to  know  it  as  the 
subject  of  it.  Even  to  taste  God’s  pain  is  different 
from  tasting  man’s.  Now  the  Incarnation  means 
that  there  is  this  one  final  fact  in  His  universe  with 
which  God  would  completely  identify  Himself,  one 
fact  not  yet  made  His  own  which  could  become 
His  own  only  in  one  way.  Can  He  cross  the  gulf  ? 
Can  He,  the  eternal  divine  Will,  who  has  tasted 
what  it  is  to  be  a Creator,  and  to  rule,  and  inform, 
and  bear  the  conscious  burden  of  all  the  universe 
of  dependent  beings,  can  He  yet  put  our  o%vn 
peculiar  cup  to  His  lips  and  taste  even  that  human 
dependence  itself — on  the  human  side — in  its  very 
essence  ? The  Babe  at  Bethlehem,  the  tired 
Physician  in  Galilee,  the  praying  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  the  Man  on  the  Cross  with  the  broken 
heart — what  if  all  that  means  that  He  has  tasted 
what  it  is  to  be  a man  ? And,  in  love. 

Litbeatcre. — The  immense  range  of  literature  on  this  subject 
makes  any  selection  seem  meagre  and  arbitrary.  The  following 
list  includes  some  already  named  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

i.  On  the  Lives  op  Christ. — A.  Schweitzer,  Von  Reimanis 
zu  Wrede,  Tubingen,  1906,  Eng.  tr..  The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus,  London,  1910  (gives  a very  large  list  of  titles);  H. 
■Weinel,  Jesus  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert,  Tubingen,  1903- 
04  ; ’W.  Sunday,  The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research,  Oxford, 
1907  ; E.  Digges  La  Touche,  The  Person  of  Christ  in  Modem 
Thought,  Loudon,  1912.  See  also  artt.  s.v.  in  HDB  (W. 
Sunday),  SDR  (W.  P.  Paterson),  EBi  (A.  B.  Bruce),  DCG 
(many  artt. ; valuable  series  in  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  p.  849),  Die  Re- 
ligiem  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenxeart  (VV.  Heitmiiller  and  O. 
Baumgarten),  and  PRE  (O.  Zbckler). 

ii.  On  the  sources. — (1)  Introductions  to  NT.— S.  Davidson^, 
Loudon,  1894;  F.  Godet,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1894-99;  C. 
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Salmon^,  London,  1897  ; T.  Zahn^,  Eng*,  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1909  ; 
B.  W.  Bacon,  New  York,  1900;  A.  S.  Peake,  London,  1909; 
W.  C.  Allen  and  L.  W.  Grensted,  Edinburgh,  1913.  (2)  The 
Gospels. — B.  F.  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospclst^  Cambridge,  1888 ; A.  Wright,  The  Composition  of  the 
Four  GospelSj  London,  1890;  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horce  Synopilcce^ 
Oxford,  1899 ; E.  de  W.  Burton,  Some  Principles  of  JAterary 
Criticism  and  their  Application  to  the  Synoptic  Prohlem^ 
Chicago,  1903 ; J.  Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  die  drei  ersten 
Evanyelien,  Berlin,  1905  ; P.  Wernle,  Die  Quellen  des  Lehens 
JesUj  Halle,  1901;  A.  Harnack,  NeiLC  Untersuchungeny  etc., 
Leipzig,  1911 ; F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  its 
Transmission,  Edinburgli,  1900,  Earliest  Sources  for  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  Boston  ami  New  York,  1910.  (3)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — 
B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate, 
London,  1910;  W.  Sanday,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Oxford,  1005;  J.  Drummond,  The  Character  and  Authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  London,  1003;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth 
Gospel:  its  Purpose  and  Theology,  Edinl)urgh,  1900. 

hi.  Tiik  msTOiticrry  or  Jehus. — A.  Kalthoff,  Das  CkristuS’ 
Problem,  Leipzig,  1902  ; A.  Drews,  Die  Christusmythe,  Jena, 
1911;  W.  B.  Smith,  Der  vorchristliche  Jesus,  do.  1000,  Ecce 
Deus,  do.  1911 ; S.  J.  Case,  The  Historicity  of  Jesus,  Chicago, 
1912 ; T.  J.  Thorburn,  Jesus  the  Christ : Historical  or  Mythical  1 
Edinburgli,  1912;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  The  Historical  Christ, 
London, 1914. 

iv.  The  consciousness  or  Jesus.— Practically  all  recent  ex- 
tended studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  include  this  topic.  Among 
important  titles  are  these  : W.  Baldensperger,  has  Selbstbe- 
'wusstsein  Jesuit,  Strassburg,  1003  ; J.  Denney,  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel,  London,  1008  ; W.  Bousset,  Jesus,  Halle,  1904  ; N. 
Schmidt,  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  New  York,  1905  ; W.  P. 
DuBose,  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels,  London  and  New  York, 
1906;  C.  F.  Nolloth,  The  J*erson  of  our  Lord  and  Recent 
Thought,  London,  1008;  A.  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christen- 
turns''^,  Leipzig,  1900,  Eng.  tr.,  What  is  Christianity^,  London, 
1004 ; P.VVernle,DieAnfungeunscrerReligion,'Xilh\n^on‘^,  1904, 
Eng.  tr.,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  London,  1004  ; W. 
Wrede,  Das  Messiasgeheimnis  in  den  Evangclien,  Gottingen, 
1001;  H.  von  Sodeii,  Die  wichtigsten  Fragenvm  LehenJesu, 
Berlin,  1904;  C.  Ullmann,  Die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesxii,  Gotha, 
1808,  Eng.  tr.,  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus't,  Edinburgh,  1901;  C. 
Hennemann,  Die  Heiligkeit  Jesu  als  Bcweis  seiner  Gottheit, 
Wiirzliurg,  1898  ; T.  Adamson,  Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ, 
Edinburgh,  1898  ; A.  E.  Garvie,  Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of 
Jesus,  London,  1907. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. — (1)  Collections  of 
the  Creeds. — A.  Hahn,  Bibliothek  der  Symhole.  und  Glaubens- 
regeln  der  alien  Kirche^,  ed.  G.  L.  Haim,  Breslau,  1807  ; P. 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  3 vols.,  London,  1877.  (2) 
Histories  of  the  doctrine. — I.  A.  Dorner,  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr.,  6 vols., 
Edinburgh,  1863  ; general  Histories  of  Doctrine:  A.  Harnack, 
Eng.  tr.,  7 vols.,  London,  1894-09  ; G.  P.  Fisher,  Eilinlmrgli, 
1896;  R.  Seeberg,  2 vols.,  Leipzig,  1808  ; F.  Loofs,  Lt'iY/aden 
Halle,  1893.  (3)  Modern  Christology. — E.  Gunther,  Die  Entwick- 
lung  der  Lchre  von  der  Person  Christi  im  xix.  Jahrhundert, 
Tubingen, '1911 ; A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ'^,  Edin- 
burgh, 1881;  W.  Sanday,  Christologies  Ancient  and  Modern, 
Oxford,  1910;  R.  L.  Ottley,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
2 vols.,  London,  1896  ; H.  K.  Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1012.  (4)  Some  spet'iai  dis- 
cussions.— H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism'^,  Cambridge, 
1900 ; H.  Schultz,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Gottheit  Christi,  Gotha, 
1881 ; A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  London, 
1881,  Philosophy  oftheChristian l\eligio7i,do.  1902 ; C.  A.  Briggs, 
The  Messiah  of  theGospels,  Edinburgh,  1804,  The  Messiah  of  the 
Apostles,  do.  1895  ; Ecce  Ilomd^,  London  and  Cambridge,  1866. 

W.  Douglas  Mackenzik. 

JESUS  CHRIST  IN  JUDAISM.— The  re- 
lations between  Judaism  and  Christianity  have 
seldom  been  friendly.  The  early  Church  soon  dis- 
carded its  Jewish  element;  and,  in  the  centuries 
during  which  Christianity  had  the  power  to  perse- 
cute, the  Jewish  people  were  thought  of,  not  as 
the  natural  kindred  of  Jesus,  hut  as  those  who 
had  rejected  and  killed  Him.  There  was  seldom  a 
good  word  for  the  Jews,  except  from  those  who 
were  not  Christians.  Jews,  on  their  side,  had  no 
reason  to  love  the  Christians,  or  to  say  any  good 
of  them.  The  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  had 
perhajis  hroiight  blessing  to  tlie  Centiles  ; hut  lo 
Israel  it  w.as  the  herald  of  suircriiig,  more  severe 
and  more  ju’olonged  than  any  which  had  been 
endured  iiv  ( he  earlier  ages. 

It  would  not  be  uurcasonahle  to  expect  that  the 
Jews,  in  their  liter, aturc,  should  he  most  bitter 
against  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
being  the  primary  source  of  .all  their  misery  ; yet 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  remarkable  fact  about 
the  Jewish  literature,  whether  of  the  Talmudic 
period,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  our  own  day, 
is  the  infrequency  of  any  refcience  to  Christ  Him- 


self. There  is  plenty  of  polemic  again.st  < i;;  i ans 
mainly  in  regard  to  doctrine.  The  J"..  - ' re 

never  at  a loss  to  defend  their  religion,  in  :a.  i;- 
length  and  breadth,  against  Chri  tian  all.T-ck  : i.i. 
they  said  very  little  about  .Jesus.  The  main  r^ 
was  that  they  had  very  little  to  my.  No  <:  • ihi, 
the  knowledge  that  anything  that  they  mi;:hi  y 
about  Him  would  he  unfavourably  judg  al  im..’.o 
them  reticent  in  times  when  persecution  was  lo  h • 
feared.  But,  apart  from  that,  tin-,  really  ki.e.'. 
very  little  about  Him,  am;  had  no  imere.-;  in 
knowing  more.  Only  in  recent  th..es  h;,-  tie  .e 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  •, Miters,  a re  il 
desire  for  fuller  knowleiige  of  the  hi.  t'iiieal 
concerning  Him,  ami  a rei  o^nition  th:  i ih.  i 
something  to  he  learned  which  Israel  would  he  lie- 
better  for  knowing. 

The  period  covered  by  the  Talmud  incdmle-s  the 
birth  of  .Jesus  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian  i.'hurch. 
In  the  Talmud,  accordingly,  and  the  t iieiiale  lit.  . 
ture  will  he  found  whatever  the  Judaism  of  the 
lirst  live  centuries  after  Christ  lia'  to  .-ay  alout 
Him.  Something  is  said  ; but  the  amount  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  statements  are  .-i  dom  of 
any  ini[Jortance.  There  is  enough  to  show  iliai  iie 
person  mentioned  in  the  tradition  of  the  -el  ' ..i-' 
under  the  names  of  Ben  Pandira,  Ben  Stai'n.  and 
.J®shu-ha-Nosri,  w.as  certaiidy  the  historical  Jesus  : 
hut  the  tradition  about  Him  is  very  scanty,  ami 
adds  nothing  to  what  is  known  from  the  (lospcls. 

When  collected  together,  the  relerciici-s  to  .K  sus 
in  the  Hahhinical  literature  may  seem  m>t  im  .m- 
siderable  in  quantity  and  contents,  ami  the  rca...  r 
may  get  the  im])ression  tliat  they  li.rm  a mme 
important  element  in  that  literature'  tiiaii  they  ■ o. 
It  is,  however,  a complete  mistake  to  supii-'sc  d:i.,i 
in  that  literature  there  is  aii  uudcrcuriciii  ..t 
hostility  to  Christianity  or  to  its  toumlor.  i ha 
Babhis  were  thinking  of  their  own  religion,  not  -t 
any  other  ; and  w lien,  in  a passing  allusion,  a 
chance  remark  here  and  there,  they  did  refer  lo 
Jesus,  it  was  only  by  wtiy  of  ,a  marginal  note,  so 
to  speak,  illustrating  their  argument ; it  wim  not 
for  any  intrinsic  importaiiee  of  the  subject.  Tliere 
does  not  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
the  Talnmdic  Rabbis,  a recognition  of  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus.  He  was  remembered,  so  far  as  He 
rvas  remembered  at  all,  as  the  man  w ho  had  chielly 
brought  dissension  to  Israel,  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a deliiied  opinion  about  Him  in  the 
Talmud  is  the  statement  (Bab.  Sank.  1075)  that  ■ lie 
luaetised  magic  and  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel.' 
Round  tli.at  statement  there  gradually  gathered 
stray  hits  of  gossip  about  Him,  coarse  allusions  to 
His  birth,  reminiscences  of  His  trial,  and  the  like, 
having  sullicient  resemhiaucc  to  the  gospel  nar- 
rative to  show  who  is  referred  to,  hut  not  enough 
lirecision  to  he  of  any  value  as  imlepeiuloiit 
evidence.  It  is  more  likely  Hint  they  were  based 
on  what  was  learned  from  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tians than  that  the  Rabbis  themselves  read  the 
Gospels.  But  the  point  at  jneseut  is  that  Jesus 
was  of  very  small  account  in  tho  range  of  ideas 
expressed  in  the  Rahhiuical  literature  of  tho  lirst 
live  centuries.  Ho  belonged  to  Chiistianitv  ; and 
Judaism  went  its  own  way,  earing  nothing  for 
Him  or  for  tho  religion  that  He  founded. 

The  'I’almudic  iieriod  was  one  of  much  hardship 
for  Israel,  hut  not  specially  on  account  of  Cln  istiau 
ojipression.  Indeed,  the  Talmud  does  not  seem  to 
mention  Christian  oiiinessiou  of  the  Jews.  It  does 
refer  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  tho  religion 
of  the  empire,  hut  does  not  connei^t  thercw  itli  any 
especial  display  of  hostility  towards  Israel.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  Christians 
sought  to  oppress  (ho  Jews,  and  tho  attitude  of  the 
latter  towards  Christianity  .and  its  founder  nalur- 
ally  underwent  a change.  They  were  put  on  (heir 
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defence  when  charged  with  holding  false  doctrine, 
and  especially  with  speaking  blasphemy  against 
Jesus.  Converted  Jews  were  able  to  tell  tlieir 
Christian  brethren  of  the  unseemly  passages  in  the 
Talmud  which  referred  to  Him,  and  the  Christian 
controversialists  eagerly  caught  up  the  weapon. 
What  use  they  made  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Piigio  Fidei  of  Raymundus  Martinus  (13th  cent.  ; 
ed.  Paris,  1651).  The  defenders  of  Judaism  met 
the  attack,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Jesus,  by  assert- 
ing that  the  person  referred  to  in  the  abusive 
passages  of  the  Talmud  was  not  the  Jesus  who 
founded  Christianity,  but  another  Jesus,  who  had 
lived  nearly  a century  earlier ; and  a good  deal  of 
attention  was  given  by  mediaeval  Jewish  writers 
to  the  chronological  argument  by  which  this  asser- 
tion was  supported.* 

But  the  attack  was  directed  not  against  the 
Talmud  alone.  The  hook  just  mentioned,  the 
Piigio  Fidei,  reproduced  the  whole  (so  far  as  known 
to  the  writer)  of  an  anonymous  lampoon  upon 
Jesus,  bearing  the  title  of  T6l^dC>th  Y‘shu  (ed., 
e.g.,  E.  Bischoff,  Leipzig,  1895).  Traces  of  this 
book  can  be  found  as  early  as  the  9th  cent.,  and  it 
was  probably  of  German  origin.  It  is  a connected 
story,  based  on  the  Talmudic  references  to  Jesus, 
and  amplified  in  a manner  which  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  be  witty,  but  is  now  very  dull.  The 
coarse  allusions  in  the  Talmud  are  made  the  most 
of ; and  the  whole  book  is  disagreeable.  Editions 
of  it  are  still  published  in  our  own  day,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  it  is  representative 
of  Jewish  thought  about  Jesus.  It  rejiresents  the 
miserable  revenge  of  the  persecuted  Jew  of  the 
baser  sort  for  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  at  the 
hand  of  Christians  ; but  it  has  never  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  leaders  of  Judaism  as  anything  more 
than  an  unseemly  satire.  Judaism  has  borne  its 
martyrdom  in  a nobler  spirit  than  that  which  pro- 
duced the  T6Vd6th  ; and  the  attitude  of  mediocval 
Jews  is  defined  with  far  greater  accuracy  in  the 
polemic  which  disclaimed  any  intention  of  dis- 
courtesy towards  Him  than  in  the  petty  malice 
which  made  a burlesque  of  Him.  In  other  words, 
the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  left  Him 
alone,  if  they  had  not  been  compelled  to  speak  of 
Him  in  self-defence. 

Coming  to  modern  times,  we  find  a change  in 
the  attitude  of  Jews  towards  Jesus,  not  indeed 
shown  by  all  Jews,  but  exemplified  in  some  of 
their  most  eminent  writers.  Probably  it  is  true  of 
the  great  mass  of  J ews,  Avhose  circumstances  have 
kept  away  from  them  the  influences  of  modern 
thought,  that  they  have  no  idea  about  Jesus  at 
all,  except  as  of  one  who  did  harm  to  Israel  long 
ago ; but,  where  increasing  security  and  libertj’' 
allowed  Jewish  scholarship  to  profit  by  modern 
methods  of  research,  there  has  been  a breaking 
away  from  the  old  position  of  silent  hostility  to, 
or  unwilling  mention  of,  Jesus.  The  first  to  lead 
the  way  in  this  new  direction  was  I.  M.  Jost,  who 
wrote  with  warm  indignation  of  the  way  in  rvhich 
the  saint  and  martyr  of  Nazareth  was  treated 
(Gesch.  des  Jiidentums,  Leipzig,  1857-59,  i.  398- 
409). 

The  line  thus  opened  up  by  Jost  rvas  followed 
by  Graetz,  whose  History  of  the  Jews  [Gesch.  der 
Juden,  ed.  1863,  iii.  222-252)  would  be  memorable 
for  its  treatment  of  Christianity,  if  for  nothing 
else.  Graetz  boldly  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Jesus,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  Essene,  misrepre- 
sented no  less  by  the  flattery  of  his  followers  than 
by  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  The  sketch  of 

1 The  theory  is  worked  out  by  David  Gans,  ZemaJi  Dawid, 
ed.  1785,  pt.  ii.  p.  125;  Abarbanel,  Majane  Jeshua,  Ferrara, 
1551,  p.  67» ; Salman  Zebi,  Judisclier  Theriah  (cited  by  J.  A. 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judentum,  abridged  ed.,  Dresden, 
1892-93,  i.  231);  Abraham  Perissol,  Maggen  Abraham,  pt.  in  cb. 
59  (cited  by  Eisenmenger,  i.  250  £.). 


Jesus  given  by  Graetz  is  no  doubt  open  to  much 
criticism ; but  the  point  is  that  it  was  seriously 
meant  as  a jjortrait,  and  was  an  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  Jesus  from  the  side  of  Judai.-m.  Natur- 
ally, the  Jewish  historian  does  not  see  in  Him 
w hat  most  Christians  see.  He  describes  a i>urely 
human  Jesus,  and  does  not  admit  into  his  portrait 
by  any  means  all  that  Christians  wouhl  include  in 
the  humanity  of  Jesus.  But,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, Graetz’s  account  of  J esus  is  far  alx)ve  any- 
thing that  Judaism  had  ever  said  on  the  subject  up 
till  then. 

Neither  Graetz  nor  Jost  wavered  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  his  loyalty  to  Judaism,  but  both  showed 
themselves  able  to  rise  high  above  the  barriers  of 
religious  dilicrence,  and  to  express  as  well  as  to 
feel  a real  admir.ation  for  the  founder  of  that 
religion  which  had  wrought  such  evil  for  Israel. 
The  examjde  of  Graetz  and  Jo.st  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  Jewish  writers,  even  of  more  conserva- 
tive tendencies,  to  revert  to  the  former  attitude 
towards  Jesus.  1.  11.  Weiss  is  one  of  the  more 
conservative  scholars;  but  in  hi-  Dor  Dor  we- 
Dorshaw  (5  vols.,  Vienna,  1871-91),  i.  232-234,  he 
writes  of  Jesus  with  rc.sjject,  though  not  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  JE  contains  a long  article  on  Jesus,  besides 
many  incidental  references  to  Him  in  other  articles  ; 
and  in  all  of  these,  notably  in  that  e.'-iieci.aliy 
concerned  with  Him,  there  is  a free  and  candid 
recognition  of  the  nobility  of  character  of  Jesus. 
Naturally,  the  writers  press  the  likeness  between 
His  teaching  and  that  of  the  Rabbis  of  the 
Talmudie  period,  and  are  somewhat  unwilling  to 
admit  His  originality  ; but  they  frankly  own  that 
He  must  have  been  a great  man,  raised  iiii  by  God 
for  the  wmrk  that  He  did.  A Jew  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  further  than  that. 

The  extreme  limit  hitherto  reached  in  Jewish 
appreciation  of  Jesus  is  seen  in  the  writings  of 
C.  G.  Montefiore,  notably  in  his  Synoptic  Gospels 
(London,  1909).  That  a Jew  should  write  such  a 
book  at  all  would  have  been  thought  impos.sible 
only  a few  years  ago,  and  perhajis  Montefiore  is 
the  only  one  who  could  do  so  even  now.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  dificrent  from 
that  which  a Christian  would  applj' ; there  is  a 
frankness  of  criticism  in  regard  to  Jesus  from 
which  most  Christians  would  shrink,  or  for  which 
they  would  see  no  necessity.  But  there  is  also  a 
whole-hearted  admiration  and  even  reverence  for 
Jesus  which  is  all  the  more  striking  because  it  is 
entirely  free  from  theological  convention.  Juda- 
ism can  scarcely  get  nearer  to  Jesus  without 
ceasing  to  be  Judaism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
from  the  side  of  J udaism  that  there  has  come  this 
latest  and  fullest  recognition  of  the  greatness  of 
Jesus,  as  seen  by  other  than  Christian  eyes.  And, 
in  giving  it,  Judaism  has  made  a noble  return  for 
what  has  been  done  to  her  in  the  name  and  by  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ. 

LiTERATimB.— H.  Laible,  J esus  Christus  im  Thalmud,  Leipzig, 
1891;  S.  Krauss,  Das  LebenJesu  nach  jiid.  Quellen,  Berlin, 
1902;  R.  T.  Herford,  Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
London,  1903',  }.  Jacobs,  As  Others  saw  Sim,  do.  1895;  H.  L. 
Strack,  Jesus,  die  Sdretiker  und  die  Christen,  Leipzig,  1910. 

R.  Travers  Herford. 

JESUS  CHRIST  IN  MUHAMMADAN- 
ISM.—See  Qur’an. 

JESUS  CHRIST  IN  ZOROASTRIANISM. 

— Christianity  attained  to  considerable  importance 
in  Sasanian  Persia  (cf.  J.  Labourt,  Christianmne 
dans  Vempire  perse  sous  la  dynastie  sassanide, 
Paris,  1904),  and,  though  it  is  true  that_  the 
Christians  never  reached  a,  high  proportional 
number,  their  religion  became  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  warrant  Zoroastrian  theologians  in  attack- 
ing it.  In  their  polemic  the  figure  of  the  founder 
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of  Cliristianifcy  was  not  spared,  especially  in 
iJdtistdn-i-Dmllc,  xxxvii.  90-92,  and  Bilcand-gmn- 
unllc  Vijur,  xv.,  both  documents  dating  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  9th  century.  The  former  pa.ssage, 
in  condemning  ‘ the  compiled  sayings  of  the  Abra- 
ham of  the  Christians,  which  are  the  Avord  of  him 
who  is  also  called  their  Messiah,’  criticizes  the 
declaration  that  Christ  has  died  and  yet  is  not  dead. 

The  important  passage  is  the  second.  This 
begins  by  assailing  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth, 
Avhich  is  declared  to  rest  merely  on  the  assertion  of 
a woman  ‘ who  was  known  for  incapacity  ’ (a  term 
which  the  Skr.  version  takes  to  mean  ‘miscon- 
duct’). If  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Cod,  He,  ‘through 
son  ship  to  the  sacred  being,  is  not  otherwise  than 
the  meaner  creatures  which  the  sacred  being  pro- 
duced and  created’ ; and,  if  He  was  born.  He  must 
die  like  all  other  creatures.  To  the  author,  Martan- 
farux,  it  was  incredible  that,  if  Christ  was  identical 
with  God,  God  would  descend  ‘ into  the  Avomb  of  a 
Avoman  Avho  Avas  a Jew,’  and,  finally,  be  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.  The  Crucifixion  is  attacked 
for  tAvo  reasons  : if  it  were  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  might  have  been 
jiroved  in  some  other  Avay  unless  the  divine  know- 
ledge is  finite ; if  it  Avere  ‘ accepted  by  him,  as  a 
yoke  of  a ricAv  description,  through  his  OAvn  Avill,’ 
the  executioners  should  not  have  been  cursed  by 
Ciirist  (based  on  a distorted  reminiscence  of  Mt 

2329.  84-38^  L1.J 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  also  assailed. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  the  Cliristian  statement : 

‘ that  the  fatlier  and  son  and  pure  spirit  are  three  names  whicli 
are  not  separate  one  from  the  other,  nor  is  one  foremost,  and 
this,  too,  tliat,  thouyii  a son,  he  is  not  less  than  the  father,  but 
in  every  knowledge  equal  to  the  father,  why  now  is  one  to  call 
him  by  a different  name?’  (Sik.-giim.  Vij.  xv.  40). 

Again,  the  equality  of  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity 
is  assailed,  and  it  is  alleged,  on  the  basis  of  Mk 
13'*-  that  the  Son  cannot  be  equal  to  the  Father 
in  knoAvledge.  It  is  further  argued  that  the  Jews 
slew  Christ  at  the  Avill  of  the  Father,  Avhenee,  Avith 
an  allu.sion  to  Mt  10^®,  ground  is  sought  for  an 
attack  upon  the  tenet  of  the  freedom  of  the  Avill ; 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that,  Avhereas 
Christ  declared  that  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil,  the  laAV  and  the  prophets  (Mt  5”),  ‘ all  his 
sayings  and  commands  Avere  those  that  are  dissi- 
paters  and  afllictivc  for  the  rules  and  laAvs  of  Moses.’ 

Perhaps  the  most  noteAVorthy  philosophical  argu- 
ment advanced,  in  AueAV  of  the  strongly  dualistic 
trend  of  later  Zoroastrianism  (see  art.  Dualism 
[Iranian],  vol.  v.  p.  Ill  f.),  is  that  the  author  of  the 
‘Doubt-Dispelling  Explanation’ assumes  through- 
out his  polemic  that  Christianity  holds  that  God  is 
the  sole  Creator,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  source  of  evil  as  Avell  as  of  good,  Avhereas  the 
NT  plainly  sIioavs  a belief  in  a sej)arate  poAver  of 
evil  (cf.  §§  18-24,  63-70,  77-89,  97-151). 

The  precise  source  from  Avliich  the  polemist  drcAV 
is  yet  to  be  discovered,  but,  as  one  of  the  proper 
names  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  treatise  betrays 
a Syriac  origin  (West,  SBE  xxiv.  j).  xxviii),  it  Avas 
probably  derived  from  faulty  reading  of  a Syriac 
version — or  a translation  from  a Syri.ac  text — com- 
bined Avith  reminiscences  of  Christian  doctrine 
current  in  Persia. 

luTKRATURis.— E.  W.  Wcst,  SUIE  xviii.  [18S2]  1071.,  xxiv. 
HBbOJ  22Q-243.  LOUIS  H.  Gl!AY. 

JESUS,  SOCIETY  OF,— See  Jesuits. 

JEWEL  (Buddliist). — The  ‘ jeAvel  ’ (I’ali  ratana, 
Skr.  ratna,  also  viani)  plays  a prominent  part  in 
the  cult  and  terminology  of  Buddhism,  throughout 
all  sections  of  that  religion.  This  conspicuousnoss 
of  its  symbolism  in  pracUcal  Buddhism  i.s,  avo  shall 
show,  oAving  to  the  fact,  not  hitherto  recognized, 
tliat  this  symbolism  incorporates  the  deeply  rooted 


archaic  belief  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  fabulouh 
Avish-granting  gem  as  the  mean.s  of  pr-.curing  long 
life  and  immortality.  Our  inquiry  into  the  source  of 
this  symbolism  sheds  much  new  interesting  ano  im- 
portaut  light  upon  the  question  of  Buddhist  origins. 

1.  Prevalence.— The  epithet  of  ‘ jeAvel  ’ is  applied 
to  Buddha  not  only  as  the  first  member  of  the 
‘ Buddhist  Triad  ’ or  ‘ Three  JeAvels’  (Tri-ralna)  in 
Avhom  ev'ery  profe.ssing  Buddhist  must  take  his  or 
her  ‘refuge’  {iaranam),  but  also  indepem:cntl3-. 
For  that  saint  is  described  in  the  earliest  Pali 
canon'  as  the  possessor  of  ‘the  seven  jewels’ 
{saptaratim),  Avhich  are  essenfiallj'  the  atlriimt- 
of  the  highest  Brahmanical  dciij'  as  ‘mon.Mch  of 
the  universe’  (Chakravartin  ; -see  also  i.eloAv  i. 
and  are,  Ave  find,  traceable  to  remote  jire-V'edic 
antiquity.  The  sacred  texts  expic-sing  this 
‘jcAvel’  symbolism  are  in  universal  u.se,  through- 
out Buddhistdom,  both  ‘north’  and  ‘south,'  a- 
prayers  and  luck-compelling  magical  .spells. 

2.  Origin  of  the  symbolism. — In  attempting  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  ‘jewel’  symbolism  of  Bud- 
dhism, Ave  find  that  originally  the  term  ratna  in 
the  Vedic  age  (e.  1200-400  II.C.),  including  Buddha’s 
day,  denoted  a ‘treasure’  rather  than  a ‘jewel,’ 
such  as  it  came  to  mean  in  post-A’edic  India; "so 
that  it  embraced  living  personages  as  Avell  as  gems 
())roperly  muni).  In  tAVO  early  hymns  of  the 
Rigveda  (V.  i.  5,  and  VI.  Ixxiv.  1 f.)  the  deil.y  Avho 
is  henotheistically  the  supreme  god  of  the  universe, 
in  the  form  respectively  of  Agni  (Fire)  and  .Somu- 
Budra,^  is  the  po.ssessor  of  ‘the  seven  treasures’ 
{saptarat7ia).  He  is  invoked  in  both  cases  Avith 
the  identical  Avoids  (put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
mythical  lire-priest  Atri,  in  the  lirst  instance): 

‘Ucstow  the  seven  treasures  ou  every  liouse,  be  a b!.  -^ing  to 
our  two-footed,  and  a blessing  to  our  four-foot^  [cn  .r.  s] ! '< 

Ujion  the  number  ‘seven’  in  this  stanza  Mac- 
donell  Avrites®  that  ‘the  sapta  has  jirobabl^’  no 
specific  significance  here;  but  is  simjily  a vague 
expression  equivalent  to  “all,”  as  so  often  it  is  in 
the  Iligveda  in  connection  Avith  maiqy  other  words 
besides  ratna.’  IloAvever  this  maj’  liaA'e  been  at 
the  period  Avhen  these  h.A'mns  Avere  composed 
(c.  1000  13.C.),  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the 
"Vedic  commentary,  the  Bvhad-Dcvatd  (c.  400  B.c.),' 
the  expression  had  become  literallj'  restricted  to 
the  number  ‘ seven  ’ and  formed  a definite  categoiy. 
For  that  commentary  exjilains  this  jiarticular  verse 
as  referring  to  ‘the  seven  treasures  of  all  Chakra- 
A'artins,’  and  it  sjiecilies  them  as  ‘the  Avheel,  car 
(ratlia),  joAvel,  Avife  (5/i«)7/(t  = esi>ou.sed  Avife),  terri- 
tory (bhiimi),  horse,  and  elephant. The  evidence 
of  this  earlj'  commenlator  is  against  the  view  that 
terrestrial  treasure,  such  as  gold,  silver,  etc.,  Avas 
intended.^  This  appears  to  be  the  first  detailed 
list  of  the  divine  treasures  ; and  it  must  take  I'lc- 
cedence  over  the  list  in  the  Buddliist  Pilli  canon, 
which,  by  its  inythologj’,  indicates  for  its  com- 
pilation a date  not  earlier  than  the  1st  cent,  n.c.'* 
The  reference  in  the  same  extract  to  multiple 

1 Dlgha-Xikdya;  Mahdpadhdna  Suttanla.  &l,  etc. 

^ A,  A.  M.acdoiiell  and  A.  B.  Keith,  I’edic  Jndex,  London, 
1912,  ii.  199. 

8 ‘ Eudra,'  also  called  the  groat  god,  ‘ Jiahadeva,’  is  in  the 
Vedas  a form  of  Agni  (Macdoiiell,  I'citic  Mytholiyi/,  Strasshurg, 
1S97,  p.  76f.i 

4 banic-ilanio  snpta  niind  dadhdnd 

iam  110  liliiitaili  di'ipode  taili  chatiifpiido 
(Eigveda  V.  i.  6,  vi.  Ixxiv.  2).  The  translation  is  kindly  suiiplied 
by  JIaodonell. 

B In  a letter  to  the  author. 

8 Mac.donell,  Bfliad-Decatd,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1904,  lutrod. 
p.  xxiii. 

1 lb.,  text,  p.  69;  tr.  p.  19S. 

8 There  is  a category  of  seven  precious  minerals  also  called 
saptaralna,  tho\igh  post-A'edio  in  date,  namely  gold,  silver, 
pearl,  beryl  (vaidurya),  diamond  or  crystal,  coral,  emerald  (cf. 
il.  0.  Ohllders,  Viet,  of  the  I'dli  jMim.-*,  I.ondon,  1S76,  p.  402  ; 
E.  .1.  Eltel,  Handbook  of  Chinese  Vaddhisiii-,  Hongkong,  ISSS, 
p.  US). 

'J  L.  A.  Waddell,  ' Evolution  of  the  Buddhist  Cult,’  Asiatic 
Quai'Uiiy  Heview,  xxxiii.  [1012]  140 U. 
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Chakravartins,  or  ‘ universal  monarclis,’  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  those  personages  were  yet 
considered  to  he  Imman,  as  they  become  in  later 
Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  literature — for  the  re- 
ferences to  huiiian  Cliakravartins  in  the  Muhu- 
bhdrata  are  also  pu'obably  later  intrusions,  as  they 
occur  in  the  composite  episodes  exliibiting  the 
characters  of  the  Purdnas  and  presumably  of  no 
earlier  date  than  the  latter  (c.  1st  cent.  A.  D.).  These 
multiple  Chakravartins  are  probably  the  subdivided 
forms  into  which  the  supreme  creator  was  con- 
sidered in  the  later  Vedic  period  to  resolve  himself, 
the  series  of  active  creators,  Prajdpati,  or  Purusa. 

3.  Assyrian  (?)  source  of  ‘ the  seven  treasures.’ — 
The  detailed  list  in  the  Brhad-Devatu  and  Buddhist 
texts  indicates  the  important  fact,  apparently  not 
hitherto  recognized,  that  these  seven  treasures 
were  the  famous  divine  treasures  of  life  and  im- 
mortality won  by  the  gods  of  light  in  their  great 
struggle  against  the  j'owers  of  darkness  and  the 
deep,  in  the  contest  termed  by  the  Indians  ‘ the 
churning  of  the  ocean  ’ ’ (an  appropriate  metaphor 
for  a pastoral  people  whose  stajile  food  was  largely 
obtained  by  churning).  This  conflict,  forming  a 
chief  ejusode  in  the  Malmhlmrata  and  Edmdyayia 
epics,  whilst  incorporating  a rude  version  of  tlie 
cosmic  struggle  of  Nature’s  forces  in  evolving  the 
universe  from  chaos,  marks  also,  in  the  view  of 
the  present  writer,  the  final  breaking  away  of  the 
Indo-Aryans  from  the  Assyrian  gods  which  their 
Aryan  ancestors  had  borrowed  from  their  western 
neighbours  when  in  Iran.^  For  it  is  the  Asuras 
who  seize  the  great  serpent  of  the  deejj  by  the 
hood  and  thus  stir  up  from  the  ocean  the  treasures 
of  immortality.  Now,  the  great  Asura  of  the 
Rigveda  is  the  serpent-hooded  god  of  the  sky, 
Varuna,  the  Ouranos  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  now 
admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  supreme  god 
Ahura  (i.e.  Asura)  of  the  Zoroastrians,®  and  further 
traced  by  the  present  writer  to  the  ‘ Assur  ’ of  the 
Assyrians.^  The  epics  relate  that  the  Asui-as  who 
had  gained  the  ambrosia  and  other  treasures  of 
divinity  were  then  deprived  of  them  by  stratagem 
and  put  to  flight.  Thus  the  pre-Vedic,  non-Indian, 
and  presumably  Assyrian  origin  of  these  ‘ Indian  ’ 
and  ‘ Buddhist  ’ treasures  is  now  probable. 

The  order  in  which  the  treasures  emerged  from 
the  deep  during  this  conflict  : was,  according  to 
Mahdbhdrata,  i.  18  (c.  500-400  B.c.),®  as  follows 
(the  corresponding  number  in  the  Brhad-Devatu  is 
added  within  curved  brackets  and  in  the  Buddhist 
list  within  square  brackets) : 

1.  ‘ The  mild  moon  of  a thousand  rays  ’ (1)  [1]. 

2.  Sri  (the  goddess  of  Good  Fortune)  (4)  [5]. 

3.  Sura  the  goddess  (5)  [7]. 

4.  ‘ The  white  steed  fleet  as  thought  * (6)  [3]. 

6.  ‘The  celestial  gem  Kdustuhha  which  graces  the  breast  of 
Narayana*  (3)  [4]. 

0.  ‘The  divine  Dhanvantari  (celestial  physician)  with  the 
white  cup  of  ambrosia  in  hand  ’ (2)  [6  ]. 

7.  * Airdvaridi  the  great  Naga  taken  by  the  Thunderbolt- 
holder  ’ (7)  [2]. 

The  next  and  last  object  to  issue  from  the  waters 
at  this  ‘ churning  ’ was  the  world-destroying  poison 
KdlaJcuta,  which  cannot  be  considered  one  of  the 
‘treasures,’  but  rather  their  antitype.  Here  the 
positive  identity  of  five  out  of  the  seven  in  all 

1 E.  Senart  remarked  that  several  ot  the  Chakravartins’  trea- 
sures are  ‘ analogous  or  identical  ’ with  the  treasures  produced 
at  the  ‘ churning  of  the  ocean ' (Ltgende  de  Buddha,  Paris, 
1882,  p.  44  f.)-— an  ob.servation  overlooked  by  subsequent 
writers  ; but  he  does  not  suggest  any  causal  connexion  between 
the  two  series. 

^ Cf.  Waddell,  ‘ Buddha’s  Diadem,’  Ostasiatische  Zeitsehnft, 
ii.  (Berlin,  1913-14). 

3 Macdonell,  Ved.  Myth.,  p.  20;  H.  Oldenberg,  JllAS,  1909, 
p.  1097. 

4 Waddell,  ‘ Buddha’s  Diadem,’  loc.  cit. 

6 Mahdhh.,  Calcutta  ed.,  i.  1143  f. ; cf.  Roy’s  tr.,  Calcutta, 
1893-96,  i.  80-81 ; also  V.  Fausboll,  Ind.  Mythology,  London, 
1902,  p.  23.  In  later  ver.sions,  e.g.  Visnu  PurclxtaiS.  H.  Wilson, 
London,  1864-77,  i.  146  f.),  the  number  is  increased  as  the  iegend 
is  expanded. 


three  Ibsts  reveals  the  essential  unity  of  the  tradi- 
tion. Of  the  remaining  two,  namely  nos.  3 and  6, 
‘ Surd  the  goddess,’  and  ‘ the  divine  Dhanvunlari,^ 
the  jtresent  writer  finds,  for  reason.s  which  cannot 
be  detailed  here,  tliat  the  former  Sura  i.s  L'sas, 
the  Dawn,  Eos  of  Greek  mythology.  Usas  in  the 
Kigveda  ‘ leads  [i.e.  precedes]  the  white  horse,  tlie 
Sun  ’ (VII.  Ixxvii.  3),  as  in  the  Churned  treasure.s, 
where  the  one  immediately  following  her  is  ‘ the 
white  horse,’ which  the  present  writer  has  identified 
with  the  Sun.  She  is,  moreover,  armed  with  beams 
of  light, ‘wards  oil  evil  spirits’  (VII.  Ixxv.  1),  ‘wakens 
the  live  tribes’  (i.  c.xxiv.  2),  ‘never  loses  her  direc- 
tions’ (V.  Ixxx.  4),  and  ‘renders  good  service  to  tlie 
gods.’  She  thus  represents  the ‘general ’of  the  Bud- 
dhist list  (no.  7),  whilst  no.  6,  Dhanvantari,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  the  present  writer  identi- 
fies with  the  car-symbol. 

AVith  this  Brahmanical  list  may  be  conqiared  the 
Buddhist,  in  the  order  in  which  the  items  are  cited 
in  the  Pali  canon, ^ which  is  the  u.sual  sequence. 


Pali. 

Skr. 

1.  ‘ Wheel  of  a thousaoci 
rays  or  spokes ' 

chakka-ratana 

chakra-ratna 

2.  Elephant  . 

hatthi-ratana 

hasii-ratiia 

3.  Horse .... 

assa-ratana 

asca-ratna 

4.  Gem  .... 

mani-ratana 

ina^i-ratna 

5.  Wife  .... 

Uthi-ratana 

strl-ratna 

6.  Household  chief 

gaha-pati- 

ratana 

griha-ratna 

7.  General 

pari-nnyaka- 

ratana 

parindyaka  or 
seiidpati-ralna 

4.  The  wheel,  or  ‘chakra,’  of  the  Chakra vartin 
as  the  moon. — On  comparing  these  two  lists,  an 
important  fact  transpires.  The  first  item  in  both, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  the  luminary  disk  or  ‘ wheel.’ 
But,  whilst  this  disk  is  invariablj’  conjectured  by 
Western  writers  to  be  the  sun  in  the  case  of  the 
Buddhist  series,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  Brahmanical 
series  to  be  the  moon,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
version  of  the  ‘churning’  in  the  Vipiu  Purdna.- 
So  also  it  seems  to  have  been  in  early  Buddhism  ; 
for  in  the  Mahdsudassana  Suttantu  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  ‘ the  heavenly  treasure  of  the  wheel 
with  its  nave,  tire,  and  all  its  thousand  spokes’ 
appeared  to  that  king  ‘on  the  day  of  the  full 
moon.'^  And  we  have  seen  that  the  seven  treas- 
ures (of  the  Chakravartin)  are  in  the  Rigveda  the 
attributes  of  Soma-Rudra,  that  is,  the  dual  divinity 
of  the  moon  with  the  storm-god  of  the  sky. 

The  great  significance  of  this  discovery,  that  the 
‘ wheel  ’ of  the  seven  treasures  symbolizes  the  moon 
and  not  the  sun,  is  that  it  postulates  for  those 
symbols  an  extremely  remote  and  Western  anti- 
quity, long  before  the  Indo-Iranian  period.  In 
giving  this  pre-eminence  to  the  moon,  they  pre- 
sumably belong  to  that  early  pre-historie  period 
when  the  moon  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  sun,  as  is  found  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  myths.  In  that  pristine  cosmic  myth  of 
the  evolution  of  light  from  the  darkness  of  chaos, 
the  moon  was  conceived  as  the  Imninary  most 
intimately  associated  with  darkness,  and  as  tra- 
versing not  only  the  sky,  but  ‘ the  waters  of  the 
deep  under  tlie  earth  ’ ; and  the  daily  changes  in 
its  form  led  to  its  being  regarded  as  takmg  a more 
active  part  in  the  workings  of  Nature  than  the 
unaltering  sun.  Vestiges  of  this  primitive  myth 
survive  also  in  the  early  Vedas,  and  account  for 

1 Digha-Nilcdya,  xiv.  ; Mahdpadhana  Sutt.  xvii.  31;  Maha- 
sudassana  Sutt.  10-48  (SBB  ii.  [1899]  13,  202-208 ; SBE  xi.  [1900] 
250-259);  Dharma  Saihgraha  (K.  Kasawara  and  M.  Muller, 
Oxford,  1885),  p.  60. 

- J.  Dowsou,  Class.  Diet,  of  Hindu  Mythology^,  London,  1888, 
p.  13. 

3 Bigha-Nikdya,  xvii.  7 [SBB  Ui.  [1910]  202). 
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tlie  great  proiiiiiiciice  given  throughout  the  Vedas 
to  iSoina,!  wliich  has  tlie  dual  character  of  ‘ am- 
brosial elixir’  and  the  ‘moon’ ; for  in  the  Rigveda 
‘when  drunk  [? eaten]  by  Indra-Soma  . . . Soma 
produced  the  sun  in  the  waters’  (Macdonell,  Vad. 
Myth.,  p.  109 f.),  and  the  conception  of  Soma  is 
extended  in  the  Rigveda  to  that  of  a being  of 
universal  dominion  and  ‘lord  of  the  quarters’  [ib.). 

5.  Original  lord  of  the  wheel  and  Chakra- 
vartin : Varuna. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
Vanina,  the  great  Asura  (‘Assur’),  who  alone  of 
all  the  early  Vedic  gods  is  expressly  tlie  ‘universal 
monarch  ’ (sam-ruj ; Macdonell,  p.  24) ; and  Soma 
is  positively  identilied  and  associated  with  Varuna 
in  several  of  the  aspects  of  the  latter  {Rigveda, 
IX.  Ixxvii.  5,  xcv.  4 ; cf.  Ixxiii.  3,  9 ; Macdonell, 
p.  110) ; and  Soma  is  the  only  other  god  who,  like 
Varuna,  dispels  sin  from  the  heart  (Macdonell, 
p.  109),  punishes  (slays)  the  wicked  (ib.  110),  con- 
fers tlie  celestial  world  (ib.  114),  and  is  sometimes 
called  a ‘treasure’  (rayi ; ib.  110).  It  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  Varuna  wlio  not  only  placed  the  sun 
in  the  sky,  hut  also  placed  Soma  on  the  rock  ; and 
it  is  ‘by  Vanina’s  ordinances  [that]  the  moon 
shining  brightly  moves  at  night’  (ib.  25).  This 
express  association  of  the  moon  with  Varuna 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  as  Oldenberg  thinks," 
that,  although  Varuna  was  primarily  the  moon, 
he  remained  so,  as  this  would  entail  the  rejection 
of  the  identity  of  Varuna  with  Ouranos.  For 
Varuna  is  the  Vedic  god  of  the  entire  sky,  in- 
cluding the  luminaries  which  traverse  it ; and, 
lord  of  light  both  by  day  and  by  night,  his  eye  is  the 
sun  (Macdonell,  pp.  25,  23).  The  inference  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  moon  is  one  of  the  chief, 
as  it  is  iilso  the  earliest,  of  the  treasures  of  this 
great  Asura,  the  supreme  god  Varuna.  This  god 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  owners  of  the 
seven  treasures,  namely,  Soma-Rudra,  who  are 
invoked  ‘to  free  from  the  fetters  of  Varuna’  (ib. 
129),  thus  implying  that  they  were  his  agents,  and 
presuming  that  the  seven  treasures  are  primarily 
those  of  Varuna  himself  as  the  original  Chakra- 
vartin  of  the  universe.  Varuna,  indeed,  in  the 
Rigveda  possesses  the  ‘ wheel  ’ (chakra)  of  which 
the  nave  is  trita,  ‘the  Soma-presser,’  apparently 
personified  lightning  (ib.  68  f. ) ; and  the  present 
writer  has  shown,  firstly,  that  in  the  Bharhut 
sculptures  of  the  3rd  cent.  u.C.  Varuna  is  figured 
as  the  ‘ King  of  the  Golden  Swans  ’ (i.e.  the  winged 
sun  conceived  as  a bird,  as  in  the  ancient  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  sculptures  of  the  sun-god)  and  actu- 
ally bears  the  inscribed  title  of  Chakkavaka  (i.e. 
Chakravaka,  literally,  ‘wheel-crane,’  a title  of 
the  golden  goose,  or  ‘swan,’  as  sun-bird) and, 
secondly,  that  Buddha  was  deified  in  his  chief 
modes  as  a god  (Purusa  in  the  Pali  canon  and 
Amitabha  in  the  Mahayana)  upon  the  model  of  the 
god  Varuna-Chakravaka,'*  the  manifest  prototyjie 
of  the  Chakravartin  with  whom  Buddha  was  early 
identified. 

6.  The  ‘mani’  gem  symbolism. — Of  the  seven 
treasures  other  than  the  first,  or  ‘ wheel,’  whence 
the  Chakrai  artin  derives  his  title,  the  most  popu- 
lar is  the  jewel  proper  or  ■ wishing-gem,’  the 
maniratna  (or  chintamani).  This  jiopularity  is 
doubtless  owing  to  its  being  essentially  of  the 
nature  of  a primitive  magical  amulet  of  the  ani- 
mistic period.  In  the  Atharvaveda  (r.  600  B.C.) 
the  mani  is  ordinarily  an  amulet  again-st  all  kinds 
of  evil,  and  many  sorts  are  mentioned.''  In  its 

^ A.  Hillebrandt,  Vcdische  Mi/thologie,  Breslau,  1891-1902,  i. 
309;  Macdonell,  Ved.  Myth.,  p.  il3. 

" Die  RelUfwn  dcs  Veda,  Berlin,  1891,  pp.  49,  190-194,  287 ; 
Hillebrandt,  iii.  3-52,  also  maintains  tlmt  Varuna  is  the  moon. 

D Waddell,  *Kvol.  Eudd.  Cult,’  p.  1,3911. 

4 Ib.  168,  also  ‘ Buddha’s  Diadem,’  Ivc.  cit. 

^ Atharva-Veda  Saiiihild,  tr.  W.  D.  Whitney  (and  0.  It. 
Lanraan),  2 vols.,  Cambrid;fe,  Mass.,  1905. 


special  hymn  to  the  mani  (viii.  5)  the  amulet  hang- 
ing from  the  neck  is  called  the  ‘lucky  repelling 
jewel’  (ayahi  prati-saro  'inanir).  Buddha  limself 
refers  in  his  Kevaddha  Hutta  * to  the  u.se  in  hi-  day 
of  the  ‘jewel-charm,’  called  wiaui'A’d  rl/y',- whicii, 
he  says,  was  used  for  ‘ making  manifest  the  heart 
and  feelings,  the  reasonings  and  thought  of  other 
beings,’  enabling  its  po.s.sessor  to  say,  ‘ So  and  .so  i.- 
in  your  mind  ; j'ou  are  thinking  of  so  and  so  ; thus 
and  thus  are  your  emotions.’ 

Besides  its  u.se  as  an  amulet,  the  mani  is  identi- 
fied with  the  tliunderbolt  in  tlie  Atharvaveda  (Viii. 
V.  3),  which  positively  says  that  ‘ it  wa.s  with  ^he 
mani  (jewel)  that  Indra  .-truck  Vrtra,  that  he  ha-s 
vanquished  the  Asuras,  conquered  the  sk\-,  eanh, 
the  two  worlds,  and  the  four  regions  of  liic  atmo- 
sphere.’^ In  this  sense  of  thunderbolt  it  is  employed 
also  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  (c.  l.-t  cent.  B.C.,  pp. 
457,  466),  and,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  Pfili  canon  ^ 
descriptive  of  the  birth  of  Buddha  in  the  hlrmnanc 
underneath  the  white  umbrella  which  miraculously 
appeared  over  the  infant,  htra,  ‘ diamond,’  being 
an  ordinary  title  of  India’s  thunderbolt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mani  is  interpreted  by 
the  commentator  of  tlie  Atharvaveda  a.s  the  ‘ sun- 
stone  ’ (adityamuni),^  and  the  probability  that  it 
represents  the  sun  has  something  in  its  favour.  It 
is  described  in  the  Pali  canon®  as  ‘ the  beryl  [like?] 
jewel,’ bright,  -with  eight  facets,  clear,  transparent 
. . . its  radiance  penetrates  a ilay’s  march  (yoyaTia) 
on  every  fide  . . . turning  night  into  day.’  The 
magic  jewel  in  Jutaka,  531,  which  was  given  by 
Indra  to  Buddha  in  his  former  birth,  was  called 
‘ the  ever-shining’  (viroclutiia),  an  ordinary  epithet 
of  the  sun  ; and  Virochana  is  the  title  of  Buddha 
inthe  Jdtaka  bearing  that  name  (no.  143),  in  which 
Buddha  was  habitually  saluted  with  ‘ Shine  forth 
in  thy  might.  Lord’ ;®  it  also  occurs  in  the  longer 
lotus-jewel  formula:  ‘Om!  Amogha  Vairochana 
mahamudra  Mani  pndma  'vala-pravurthtaua 
Hnm.’» 

y.  ‘ Orii  mani  ’ formula. — The  hitherto  unknown 
origin  of  this  famous  Buddhist  lotus-jewel  formula 
Ohi  mani  padnic  Hum  we  shall  here  trace  back  to 
its  Brahnianical  source.  The  mani  is  specially 
invoked  in  the  Atharvaveda  hymn  cited  above, 
and  in  the  BiTilimanical  invocations  the  ineantatory 
Ohi  was  extensively  employed  already  in  the  earliest 
Rigveda,  even  in  those  hymns  which  are  not  of  an 
obviously  magical  character.  This  syllable  is  stated 
in  the  early  Brdhmanas  (c.  800  B.C. ) to  be  the  divine 
counterpart  of  tntJulM^  i.e.  ‘ so  be  it,’ implying  an 
asseveration  of  certainty  and  thus  eipiivalent  to 
‘ Amen’ ; and  Hum  has  a somewhat  similar  value 
— this  was  the  early  Briihmanist  explanation  of 
these  cabalistic  terms,  the  original  mcaningof  which, 
if  there  was  any  other,  had  already  become  lost  in 
the  Vedic  period.  It  was  especially  addressed  to 
Vach  (or  Vaka),  the  goddess  of  speech,  but  also 
to  Indra,  ‘the  most  high’  (Paramesthiii,  son  of 
Prajapati,  the  creator),  to  gods  in  general,  and  to 
magic  iiersonified  (brahma7i).^^  In  the  later  Purva 
Brdhmana  (c.  500-400  B.C.)  it  had  come  to  express 
‘ the  function  and  l irtue  of  the  entire  Atharvaveda,’ 
including  the  potential  creative  power  of  the  newly- 

1 Digha-Nikdya  (SDI>  iii.  278). 

2 It  is  identilied  liy  the  6th  cent.  A.n.  oounnentator  Bnddha- 
ghosa  as  the  ‘ Chintdinaxti  vijjd’ (ISDB  ii.  278),  which  grobably 
contained  a written  spell. 

® Of.  Whitney,  op.  cit.  pi.  491 ; Senart,  op.  cit.  pi.  31. 

* Mahapadhdna  Suit,  in  DJgha-A'ikdya,  xiv.  29:  setaiii/ii 
chalte  atm  li  Irani  ape. 

li  Macdonell  and  Keith,  ii.  119. 

® Dlgha-Xikdya,  xvii.  14  (SDIi  iii.  205,  14)  ; and  in  almost 
idoutioal  words  in  Lalita  Vietara,  tr.  Rajondralala  Mitra, 
Calcutta,  188111.,  iii.  35. 

7 Map,i-veluriya  = S\ir.  vaidurya. 

8 The  .Tataka,  tr.  H.  B.  Cowell,  t'amhridgo,  1896-1913,  i.  30C. 

8 Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  Lomlon,  iS96,  pi.  149. 

10  Macdonell  and  Keith,  ii.  280. 

n B f had- Dc raid,  ii.  126,  tr.  M.icdonell,  p.  (iO. 
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evolved  antliropoiiiorphic  Brahma  before  he  created 
the  universe.  ^ From  the  Om  the  Pranava-  Upanisad 
(c.  500  li.C.)^  derives  the  entire  creation. 

The  neuter  personified  magic,  or  brahma,  creates  tlie  anthro- 
pomorphic masculine  personal  Brahma  upon  a lotus-leaf ; then 
this  solitary  monad  Brahma  by  means  of  penance  perceives  the 
syllable  Oih  of  two  letters.  With  the  first  letter,  0,  he  per- 
ceives (i.e.  creates)  the  waters ; with  the  second,  t'n,  the  light  and 
luminaries  (sun,  moon,  stars);  with  the  vowel  triplicated,  the 
triads — the  earth  (bhur),  atmosphere  {hhuval/),  and  heaven 
(smli),  also  fire  (with  plants  and  trees),  wind,  and  sun(-shine) ; 
with  the  consonants  triplicated,  water,  moon,  etc.,  and  the  rest  of 
a cosmogony,  also  the  ritual  for  the  Brahman  priest  who  by  the 
utterance  of  0th  before  and  after  sacrifice  remedies  all  defects 
in  the  latter.  Oih  is  ‘ the  oldest  son  of  Brahma  ...  no  holy 
text  shall  be  chanted  without  it  . . . Oih  recited  1000  times 
grants  all  wishes.’  3 

Here  we  have  revealed,  in  this  Brahmanized  ritual 
prevalent  in  India  about  500  B.C.,  the  manifest 
origin  of  two  out  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
famous  lotus-jewel  formula,  whilst  the  third 
element,  mani,  is  invoked  as  Om  mani  still  earlier 
with  a similar  connexion ; also  there  is  enforced 
therein  the  magical  efficacy  of  repeated  reiteration 
of  the  mystic  syllable.  The  lotus  element  in  this 
Brahmanical  symbolism  of  creation  has  probably 
a sexual  significance,  denoting  the  union  of  prakrti, 
or  productive  female  energy,  with  the  masculine 
purusa ; for  already  in  the  ^atapatha  Brdhmana 
(c.  800  B.C.)  ‘ the  lotus-leaf  is  the  womb.’^ 

The  Buddhist  monks  of  the  Mahayana  school  in 
India  manifestly  borrowed  this  Brahmanical  sym- 
bolism of  Brahma  (possibly  about  tlie  2nd  cent. 
B.C.)  for  their  counterpart  of  Brahma,  namely  the 
‘ Buddha  of  meditation,’  Amitabha,  who,  like 
Brahma  himself,  was  evolved,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  model  of  the  ancient  primordial  god  Varuna. 
This  Amitabha-Buddha,  seated,  like  Brahma, 
impassively  in  abstract  meditation,  performed  his 
benevolent  and  creative  functions  through  the 
medium  of  his  active  sons,  corresponding  to  the 
creator-sons  (Prajapati)  of  Brahma;  and  the 
greatest  of  Amitabha’s  sons  was  Avalokita,  to 
whom  this  lotus- jewel  formula  is  solely  addressed. 
On  this  Brahmanical  analogy,  therefore,  the  Om 
would  represent  Avalokita,  the  active  proximate 
creator  ‘ elder  ’ son  of  Amitabha-Buddha,  seated 
as  a hermaphrodite  upon  the  fertile  lotus  of  his 
father,  the  remote  creator  latterly  called  Adibuddha 
(q.v.).  The  mani,  or  jewel,  as  well  as  the  lotus  is 
an  especial  attribute  of  Avalokita,  who  is  frequently 
figured  in  ancient  Indian  images  as  holding  both 
the  jewel®  and  the  lotus,  and  bearing  the  epithet 
of  ‘holder  of  the  jewel’  (manidhara).^  In  this 
regard  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Brahmanical 
houiologue  of  Avalokita,  namely  Visnu  in  his  later 
Brahmanized  and  non-Vedic  form  of  Visnu-Nara- 
yana,  several  of  whose  attributes  were  borrowed 
by  the  Buddhist  monks  for  Avalokita,  is  called  the 
‘ jewel-waisted  ’ (ratnanabha)’’ , and  in  his  form  as 
creator  Visnu  is  figured  with  the  lotus  of  creation 
springing  from  the  jewel  at  his  waist  (or  navel). 
Here  v’e  have  all  the  three  elements  of  the  lotus- 
jewel  formula  united  in  Visnu-Narayana  as  creator, 
that  is  Om,  the  son  of  Brahma  as  Visnu  himself, 
while,  issuing  from  the  jewel  at  his  navel,  the  lotus 
gives  birth  to  the  Brahmanical  triad.  The  Om 
mani  formula  of  Avalokita,  therefore,  like  the 
Visnu-Narayana  figure  in  Brahmanism,  presumably 
symbolizes  the  creative  cosmic  action  by  self- 
generative  power. 

In  the  later  Tantrik  period,  from  about  the  5th 
cent.  A.D.  onwards,  when  Indian  Buddhism,  follow- 

1 M.  Bloomfield,  The  Atharvaveda(=GIAP  ii.  i.  1 B).  Sfcrass- 
burg,  1899,  p.  107. 

2 Ib.  108  f.  3 Ib.  109. 

4 VI.  iv.  1.  7 (SEE  xli.  [1894]  216). 

3 Waddell,  ‘ Indian  Buddhist  Cult  of  Avalokita,’  JRAS,  1894, 
pp.  69,  81,  no.  18, 

8 76.,  p.  77,  no.  7. 

"i  Mahdbharala,  xii.  cxlix.  98 ; O.  Bohtlingk  and  R.  Roth,  Skr. 
IVOrterbuch,  St.  Petersburg,  1856-75,  vi.  260  ; nabha  is  literally 
and  properly  ‘ na\  el.’ 


ing  as  hitherto  the  fresh  developments  in  contem- 
porary Brahmanism,  gave  greater  prominence  to 
the  cult  of  female  energies,  the  symbolism  was 
given  a more  decided  sexual  meaning.  This  was 
all  the  easier  in  view  of  the  hermaphrodite  character 
of  Avalokita’s  prototype,  which  to  some  extent 
may  explain  the  confusion  which  exists  in  Chinese 
Buddhism  between  the  male  and  female  forms  of 
Avalokita.  The  female  counterpart  of  Avalokita, 
the  goddess  Tara,  personifying  prakrl  i,  * wa.s  termed 
the  ‘ Lotus,’  and  by  a mysticism  she  was  at  the 
same  time  the  thunderbolt  (mani  ?)  as  well.  This 
is  expressed  in  the  Umlsa  Situtapatra  DJuirant, 
where  Tara  is  invoked  as  ‘with  thunderbolt-navel, 
a beauteous  damsel  is  she.  . . . Her  outward  mark 
of  the  lotus  is  the  mark  of  the  thunderbolt ! ’ ^ It 
has  been  suggested  ® that  mani-padme,  which  is 
considered  to  be  one  word,  is  a feminine  vocative, 
and  that  the  formula  refers  to  Tara ; thi-  po.s.sibility 
is,  however,  ruled  out  by  the  universal  rc.-triction 
of  the  formula  in  Buddhist  literature  and  practice 
to  Avalokita  exclusively. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  formula  thus  would 
be:  ‘So  be  it ! 0 lotus-jewel!  Amen!’  This  is 
essentially  the  form  of  a wishing-gem  spell,  a luck- 
compelling  talisman. 

The  earliest  reference  to  this  formula  in  a 
Buddhist  text  appears  to  be  in  the  DiijyuvaddruP 
(c.  1st  cent.  A.D. ),  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Sakyamuni 
The  first  occurrence  under  its  usual  title  of  the 
‘six-syllabled  magic-spell,’  or  Sadalcsara  Vidtjd 
mantra,^  that  we  can  find  is  in  the  translation  made 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  in  A.D.  317^0  in 
seven  leaves,  with  an  exposition  of  the  alleged 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  recited.®  Its 
universal  cm’rency  throughout  Tibet  at  the  present 
day  is  well  known ; it  is  less  common  in  China ; 
and  in  Japan  it  is  used  nowadays  only  by  the 
mystic  section  of  Buddhists  called  Shingon.’  Mani 
is  a title  given  to  the  mystical  hermits  (siddhi)  who 
have  recited  this  Om  mani  spell  100,000  times  or 
more.® 

8.  The  three  jewels  or  treasures,  ‘the  Buddhist 
triad.’ — This  triad,  the  tri-ratna,  consists  of  (1) 
the  Biiddlia,  (2)  his  Word  or  Law  (Dharma),  and 
(3)  his  Order  of  monks  (Sangha).  As  it  is  the 
stereotyped  conventional  formula  found  in  the 
earliest  Pali  canon  for  admission  into  the  Order 
and  for  a layman’s  belief  in  Buddhism,®  it  was 
doubtless  coined  by  Buddha  himself.  In  arriving 
at  this  nomenclature,  the  title  of  ‘ treasure  ’ (raina) 
was  obviously,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  borrowed 
by  Buddha  from  the  Brahmanical  treasures  of  im- 
mortality of  the  divine  Chakravartins,  a form  of 
the  supreme  Vedic  god  Varuna,  with  whose  entire 
septad  of  treasures  we  find  Buddha  already  clothed 
in  the  Pali  canon.  The  number  three  was  a 
favourite  in  Vedic  Brahmanism,  as  in  the  stUl 
earlier  faiths.  There  are  the  threefold  division  of 
the  universe,  the  three  worlds,  three  classes  of  gods,^® 

1 Cl.  ERE  ii.  259,  footnote  fl. 

2 Waddell,  tr.  in  I A xUii.  [1914]  51  ff.  The  usual  Sanskrit 
word  for  navel  is  tunda ; the  Tibetans  have  translated  it 
by  mch’u,  ‘ beak,’  evidently  misreading  tunda  as  tuxi<ia, 

‘ beak.’ 

3 By  F.  W.  Thomas  in  JRAS,  1906,  p.  464. 

4 Of.  ERE  ii.  259,  footnote  ^J.  Poussin  considers  that  this 
is  the  formula  referred  to,  though  Cowell,  who  edited  the  text, 
expressly  stated  in  the  preface  that  ‘ there  is  no  mention  of 
Avalokite4vaia  or  the  Oih  inarti  padme  huih.’ 

6  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  pp.  139,  148-150,  386,  where 
-the  mystic  value  of  each  syllable  is  described. 

6 Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Trans,  of  the 
Buddhist  Tripitaka,  Oxford,  1883,  no.  340 ; other  recensions 
of  this  text  are  nos.  331,  341,  translated  a.d.  693  and  502-557 
respectively.  The  following  texts  also  contain  the  formula 
(see  Sensho  Fuji!  in  Hansei  Zasshi,  Tokyo,  1898,  pp.  64-66) : 
nos.  782,  1477,  and  1478  of  Nanjio’s  Catalogue,  entitled 
Mahdvidya  Dhdravi,  translated  980-1001,  960-1127. 

7 Sensho  Fujii,  loc,  cit.  64. 

8 W.  Wassilieff,  Le  Bouddhisme,  Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1865,  p.  198. 

2 See  art.  Initiation  (Buddhist),  i. 

It  Maodonell,  Ved.  Myth.  9, 130. 
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the  three  Vedas,  or  reve.aled  scriptures  of  Manu, 
and  the  tripartite  god  Trita,  who  is  the  preparer 
of  soma,  the  draught  of  immortality,  and  the 
nave  in  the  wheel  of  VarunaJ  The  latter  god 
Vanina,  indeed,  is  expressly  related  to  several 
triads  as  well  as  to  the  ‘ law  ’ : ‘ tlie  three  heavens 


course,  ascribed  to  Buddha  in  the  Pali  canon,'  is 
an  invocation  to  demons  to  grant  prosperity,  and 
it  is  couched  in  the  orthodox  form  of  Jli:  i'lhist 
sjiells,  namely,  as  an  ‘ act  of  a.s-everation  ’ ( .e  'hoha- 
Idrvya ; Skr.  satyakriyo,)  * which  is  virtually  an 
incantation. 


and  the  three  earths  are  deposited  within  him  . . . 
he  is  a great  lord  of  the  laws  of  nature.’  ® Here 
the  term  for  ‘law  ’ is  fta,  or  ‘fixed  law,’  which  has 
the  same  value  as  dharma,  the  pre-Buddhist  term 
in  Manu  and  elsewhere  for  laws  and  ordinances,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  early  Buddhists  used 
it  for  Buddha’s  word  or  dogma.^  Buddha  as  the 
first  member  of  this  triad  is  termed  the  fir.st  of  the 
treasures ; but  besides  this  he  is  independently 
referred  to  as  a treasure- jewel  (ratnamani)  or 
likened  to  one.  In  the  Dlgha-Nikdya  he  is  likened 
on  his  incarnation  to  this  and  to  the  beryl-jewel,^ 
and  also  in  the  Lalita  Vistara,^  which,  further, 
refers  to  that  event  thus  : ‘ the  beautiful  treasure 
(ratna)  will  shortly  be  manifested  in  the  three 
regions,’  “ and  ‘the  jewel-victor  (jina-ratna)  from 
the  mine  of  religion  will  be  manifested  in  the 
continent  of  Jamlra  (India).’’  Now,  the  latter 
epithet  of  Buddha  is  at  the  present  day  the 
ordinary  formal  title  of  him  who  professes  to  be 
Buddha’s  representative  and  successor,  viz.  the 
Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa ; his  designation  of  Gyal-wa- 
rin-po-cKe,^  the  literal  translation  of  jina-ratna 
into  Tibetan,  is  thus  seen  to  have  its  origin 
(hitherto  unknown)  manifestly  in  this  appellative 
of  Buddha  in  the  Lalita  Vista, ra. 

The  central  member  of  the  triad  ])ersonifying 
the  fixed  ordinances  and  speech  of  ^akyamuni  was 
probably  suggested  to  that  saint  by  the  personilied 
Speech  of  Brahmanism,  the  goddess  Vach  (or  Vaka), 
who  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Vedic  goddesses, 
and  was  made  the  wife  of  Brahma  about  the  time 
of  Buddha,  when  the  new  eponymous  god  Brahma 
was  being  invested  with  the  functions  of  the 
supreme  god  Prajapati,  Purusa  - Narayana,  the 
transition  form  of  Varuna  (Chakravaka).  Vach  in 
the  Higveda  is  called  ‘ the  queen  of  the  gods,’  and 
her  original  abode  was  the  sea"  (suggestive  of 
relationship  to  Varuna  and  her  original  identity 
with  Sri,  the  wife  in  the  seven  treasures) ; and, 
while  she  has  a triad  nature  (terrestrial,  middle, 
and  celestial),  she  especially  occupies  the  middle 
region  of  the  atmosphere,'"  and  thus  may  have 
suggested  the  middle  location  for  speech  in  the 
Buddhist  triad.  For  the  more  closely  we  examine 
the  mythology,  idioms,  and  terminology  of  the 
Pali  canon,  the  more  manifest  is  the  indebtedness 
of  Buddhism  to  its  parent  religion,  Brahmanism. 
The  third  member  of  the  triad  is  the  ‘ Order  of 
Buddha’s  monks’ — it  is  erroneous  to  translate  this 
as  the  ‘ church  ’ or  ‘ congregation,’  as  is  often  done  ; 
for  the  laity,  both  men  and  women,  are  excluded 
from  the  Sahgha. 

9.  The  treasure  as  a spell. — The  fact  that  spells 
have  been  in  universal  use  by  all  sections  of 
Buddhism  from  the  earliest  times,  and  even  by 
Buddha  himself,  has  been  established  by  the 
present  writer."  Among  the  southern  Buddhists, 
of  Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  protective  spells,  or  paritta,  is  the  ‘Jewel 
(or  Treasure)  Sermon  ’ (Batana  Sntta).  This  dis- 

I Macdonell,  Ved.  Myth.  6S.  2 /(,.  24. 

3 Any  statement  made,  or  supposed  to  have  been  made,  by 
Buddha  was  at  once  accepted  as  a fixed  and  unalterable  law. 

4 Mahdpadhdna  Svtt.  i.  21,  27. 

''  ed.  S.  Lefmann,  Halle,  1902,  p.  13  ; cf.  B,  L.  Mitra’s  tr.  26. 

8 Lefmann,  108.  ’ Ib.  109. 

8 Wadilell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  pp.  29,  228,  Lhasa  and  its 
Mysteries,  London,  1906,  p.  28. 

8 Macdonell,  Ved.  Myth.,  p.  124. 

18  Ib.  As  thunder  is  called  ‘ the  voice  of  the  middle  region  ’ 
{mddhyamikd  vach),  it  seems  to  indicate  a physical  source 
for  the  divinity  of  speech. 

II  Waddell,  ‘Dharaiji  Cult  in  Buddhism,’  Ostasiat.  Zeitschr.  i. 
[1912-13]  167-106. 


The  Batana  Sutta  befrins : ‘ 0 ! all  ye  demons  who  are 
assembled,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  may  you  all  pi  - --  happi- 
ness! Listen  attentively  to  the  Ihinf.  ^ spr.ken  1 Therefore  i e 
demons  attend  1 Be  friendly  to  the  race  of  man  and  unremit- 
tingly protect  those  who  by  day  or  night  propitiate  you  by 
offerings  1 Whatever  wealth  there  may  be  in  this  or  in  other 
worlds,  or  whatever  superior  gem  in  the  heavens,  these  • inne  r 
be  compared  with  Buddha.  This  gem-like  Buddha  is  soj-ir- 
latively  excellent.  By  this  truth  let  there  be  prosperity  ! ' and 
so  on  for  the  other  two  members  of  the  triad,  tre.r-  irc  -,  1'-.,  in 
fifteen  stanzas,  the  closing  sentence  of  each  being,  • By  this 
truth  let  there  be  prosperity  I ’ 

This  is  one  of  a large  series  of  demonistic  and 
fcheistic  texts  ascribed  to  Buddha  in  theortlu  dox 
Pali  canon,"  and  belongs  to  a jiha-se  of  Buddbi.sm 
which,  although  usually  overlooked  by  writers  on 
southern  Buddhism,  yet  forms  a very  con.siiicuoP'^ 
and  important  part  of  southern  Biiil.iliism  a.s  a 
practical  religion.  Its  contents  ami  form  indicate 
that  it  must  have  been  originally  composed  ex- 
[iressly  for  use  as  a luck-comiielling  charm,  based 
upon  the  supposed  magical  efficacy  of  the  pre- 
historic wishing-gem  or  amulet. 

The  ‘jewels  ’ and  ‘ treasures’  in  Indi.an  Buddbi>-t 
symbolism  and  cult  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  non- 
Indian,  ))re-Vedic,  and  pre-Iranian  archaic  origin, 
and  possibly  liorrowcd  from  Assyrian  and  pre- 
historic mythology. 

Literature. — This  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

L.  A.  ■\Vaduhll. 

JEWS.— See  Iskael,  Judaism. 

JEWS  IN  CHINA.— See  China,  Jews  IN. 


JEWS  IN  COCHIN  (MALABAR).— I.  His- 
tory.— The  earliest  known  history  of  tlii.s  com- 
munity connects  it  with  the  now  extinct  city  of 
Crangauore,  the  deserted  site  of  which  is  situated 
some  20  miles  north  of  the  present  port  and  town 
of  Cochin.  Spelt  Kranganur,  it  is  tlie  more  easily 
seen  to  be  the  Portuguese  form  of  Koduiigalur, 
the  name  of  a village  which  still  exists  close  by. 
It  is  almost  certainly  to  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  port  of  Mouziris  (Moufipls),  known  to  Pliny,'* 
Ptolemy,  and  the  author  of  the  Pcripliis  3Iaris 
Erythrcei,  where,  according  to  the  Peutingerian 
Tables,  the  Romans,  up  to  at  least  A.D.  226,  kei't 
a force  of  two  cohorts  to  protect  their  spice-trade. 
Another  name  in  frequent  use  for  the  same  spot  in 
the  Middle  Ages  is  Shinkali." 

The  origin  of  the  settlement  is  shrouded  in 
obscurity.  We  may  pass  over  possible  deductions  to 
be  drarvn  as  to  a Palestino-Indian  trade  from  well- 
known  foreign  words  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
merchandise  of  King  Solomon,  suggesting  an 
Indian,  to  some  a S.  Indian  or  Dravidian,  origin 
the  traditions  of  the  Cochin  Jews  themselves, 
embodied  in  a supposed  record-book  {Dibre  Haya- 
mini),  represent  their  ancestors  as  arriving  in 
Malab.ar  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  (.\.D.  70).’  Certainty  cannot. 


1 Chftlavafiga,  1st.  Sutta,  tr.  V.  Fausboll,  SBE  x.'-i  [IS9S]  ii.  36 ; 
Childers,  JBAS,  1869,  j).  314;  and  D.  J.  GogcrIy,  Ceylon 
Buddhism,  Colombo  and  London,  1908,  ii.  344-347. 

3 Cf.  Childers,  Pali  Diet.,  p.  .108. 

3 See  Gogerly,  Ceylon  Buddhism,  ii.  327-393,  for  translations 
of  several  of  them. 

4 ‘ Muziris  primnm  emporium  Indiao  ’ {IIE  vi.  xxiii.  26). 

8 See  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson- J obson,  nrtb.  ‘ Cranganore  ’ 
and  ‘Shinkali’;  ,1.  W.  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  dcsciitk'd 
by  Ptolemy,  London,  1886,  p.  51;  B.  Caldwell,  Dravidian 
Grammar -,  do.  1876,  quoted  in  liteCrindIo,  Peri  phis  Mans 
Erylhraii,  p.  13;  also  Burnell  in  7.1  iii.  [1874)  3:i3 f.,  as  to  thc 
origin  of  the  confusion  often  met  with  in  India  owing  to  various 
names  for  the  same  site. 

8 1 K lO'i'i,  0 ch  9'4>  (of.  Milne  Eae,  Syrian  Church  in  India, 


P. 


135 1.). 

I See  Buchanan,  Christian  BcsearchesD,  p.  222. 
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however,  be  attached  to  tliis  document,  which 
bears  signs  of  interpolation,  and  of  which  more 
than  one  version  exists,  and  which  may  even  liave 
been  wholly  rewritten  from  memory  after  destruc- 
tion from  various  causes.  The  first  really  reliable 
and  explicit  record  in  relation  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  roy.al 
charter  [iusanam),  engra^'cd  on  plates  of  copper, 
whereby  a jnece  of  territory,  named  Anjuvannam, 
is  conveyed  liy  Bhiiskara  Kavi  Varma,  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Malabar,  residing  at  his  palace  in  Mti- 
yirikodu,^  to  one  Joseph  Rabban,  headman  of  the 
Jewish  community,  and  to  his  heirs  in  perpetuity, 
with  the  annexation  to  it  of  various  privileges  of 
nobility  and  rights  of  revenue.  The  charter  is 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  six  subordinate  princes, 
whose  rank  Joseph  Rabban  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  called  to  share.  Buchanan  in  1806 
caused  a facsimile  of  this  charter  to  be  executed  in 
brass,  and  deposited  it  in  the  Library  at  Cambridge. 
A description  of  it  by  Burnell,  entitled  ‘ The 
Original  Settlement  Deed  of  the  Jewish  Colony  at 
Cochin,’  with  repiroductions  of  the  plates,  may  be 
found  in  I A iii.  [1874]  333  f.  Burnell  shows  that 
this  document,  which  is  inscribed  in  archaic  Tamil, 
in  the  Vatteluttu  character,  must  be  ascribed  to 
some  time  in  the  8th  cent.,  prerhaps  as  early  as  a.d. 
700.  It  reveals  the  Jews  in  an  already  affluent  and 
organized  condition  in  Malabar,  bespeaking  an 
arrival  considerably  anterior  to  its  date ; and  't 
was  presumably  conferred  by  the  king  in  return 
for  important  State  services  rendered  by  the  com- 
munity. After  the  light  afforded  by  this  charter, 
obscurity  again  descends  for  upwards  of  a thousand 
years  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Malabar, 
covering  perhaps  a period  generally  prosperous. 
When  it  lifts,  it  is  to  disclose  the  setting  in  of  a 
time  of  adversity  and  overthrow.  About  1565  the 
sack  of  Cranganore  by  the  Muhammadan  Zamorin 
of  Calicut,  who  previously  had  invaded  the  place 
in  1524  and  massacred  many,  accompanied  by  the 
incoming  of  the  Portuguese,  involved  the  ruin  of 
the  small  Jewish  State,  and  resulted  in  the  final 
desertion  of  Cranganore  as  a place  of  abode.  Re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  with  largely  shattered 
fortunes,  the  main  body  of  the  dispjossessed  Jews 
migrated  to  Cochin,  and  built  their  present  Jews 
Town  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Certain  of  their 
number,  however,  continued  to  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  Cranganore,  at  pilaces  named 
Chennainangalam,  North  Parur,  and  Mala,  where 
tlieir  successors  are  still  to  be  found ; and  some 
have  settled  at  Ernakulam,  the  native  capital  of 
the  Cochin  State,  situated  a few  miles  eastwards 
from  Cochin,  across  the  Malabar  Backwater. 

2.  ‘White’  and  ‘Black’  Jews. — A singular 
feature  of  the  Cochin  Jewish  community  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  observers  has  always  been  its  divi- 
sion into  ‘ White  ’ and  ‘ Black’  Jews.  As  early  as 
1655,  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,^  addressing  Cromwell, 
describes  them  as  consisting  one  part  ‘ of  a white 
colour  and  three  of  a tawny.’’  Buchanan  and  a 
succession  of  later  writers  have  not  failed  to  call 
attention  to  the  same  distinction  of  colour.  Some 
writers  have  even  seen  their  way  to  discriminate  a 
third,  or  Brown,  section.  It  is  probably  correct  to 
regard  the  so-called  Black  Jews  as  comprising  two 
classes,  characterized  by  themselves  as  M’yukhdsim 
(those  of  lineage)  and  enam  - M’yulchdsim  (non- 
M’yuhhdsim),  the  latter  embracing 
(manumitted  slaves).  Regarded  thus,  the  M’yulc- 
Jvdsim  among  the  Black  Jews  consider  themselves 
to  be  the  representatives  of  an  original  stock,  older 
than  the  present  White  Jews,  and  look  upon  the 

1 It  is  from  the  ‘ Muyiri  ’ in  this  name,  elsewhere  shown  to  be 
identical  with  Cranganore,  that  the  classical  name  Moufipt's  is 
believed  to  have  been  formed. 

2 See  fJfc  and  Lahoim  of  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  in  A.  Lhwy’s 
Miscellany  of  Uebrezv  Literatxirc,  ii.,  2nd  ser.,  London,  1877. 


cnam-M’ynlchdsim  as  a el.ass  made  up  of  the  off- 
spring of  mixed  unions  with  female  slaves,  after- 
wards manumitted,  and  increased  by  the  de.scen- 
dants  of  purely  Gentile  slaves  converted  to  J ud  aism. 
All  religious  disqualifications  have,  however,  long 
ago  been  removed  from  all  concerned  by  the  recep- 
tion of  the  prescribed  rabbinical  Tbhilah  (lava- 
tion,  or  baptism) ; a,nd  a certificate  to  that  ett'ect 
was  lately  given  bj"  the  Chief  Rabbi  Phanizal 
of  .Jerusalem  (variomsly  styled  the  Rabbi  R’.'^hon 
rZion,  or  the  lutkhdm  bdshl).  The  decision  of  the 
latter  was  based  largely  on  a much  older  adjudica- 
tion, of  great  interest,  made  by  a Rabbi  of  Alex- 
andria, known  as  Maharikasb,'  who  died  in  1610. 
In  the  case  as  submitted  to  Maharikash,  the  original 
stock  of  the  Malabar  Jews  is  repiresented  as  con- 
sisting of  the  descendants  of  Jewish  merchants 
from  Togarmah  (Turkey),  Aden,  Sheiman  (Teman, 
or  Arabia),  and  Al-ajam  (Persia),  no  mention  being 
made  of  any  from  Spain  or  other  Euro])ean 
countries.  These  merchants  are  represented  as 
having  become  the  progenitors  of  a numerous  off- 
spring through  female  slaves,  who,  mingled  with 
pmrely  Indian  converts  to  .Judaism,  had  grown  into 
a large  mixed  multitude,  there  being  800  houses  of 
the  latter  to  only  100  houses  of  the  M’yukhdsim, 
or  those  of  pure  stock ; and  great  confusion  had 
occurred,  it  not  being  known  who  of  the  mixed 
class  h.ad  been  ritually  admitted  within  the  circle 
of  pure  Israelites,  and  who  had  not.  Malidrika  Ji  in 
his  re»ponsnm  provides  for  the  treatment  of  the 
doubtful  cases,  and  for  the  habilit.ation  of  all  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Jews.  Although  the  re- 
ligious question  may  be  said  to  have  been  thus  set 
at  rest,  the  controversy,  as  a social  one,  continues 
to  exist,  and  at  times  has  become  a bumiug  one, 
the  White  Jews,  on  social  grounds,  holdinj'  aloof 
from  marriage  with  the  Black  Jews,  and  the  two 
worshipping  almost  entirely  apart.  The  present 
White  Jews,  although  their  ancestors  may  have 
been  superinduced  upon  the  earlier  immigrant  stock, 
entitling  the  present  ones  to  be  regarded  to  a 
certain  extent  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  former 
foreign  Jews  of  pure  descent,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  settlers. 
Their  ancestral  names  mark  them  as  a group  by 
themselves,  largely  consisting  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  Jews,  mingled,  however,  with  some 
from  Persia,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  According  to 
investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  Dutch  Jews  of 
Amsterdam  in  1685,"  the  first  Spanish  Jews  arrived 
in  Cochin  in  1511,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  Black  Jews  had  preceded  them.  With  this 
view  there  agrees  a custom  found  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  State  revenue  receipts  and  sheetorams 
(royal  writs)  of  frequently  styling  the  White  Jews 
as  Pardesis  (foreigners),  and  their  synagogue  as 
the  Pardesis’  synagogue.  The  synagogue  of  the 
White  Jews  is  in  date  the  last  of  those  in  Cochin, 
and  is  built  on  a site  specially  carved  out  for  it 
from  the  adjoining  Palace  garden,  testifying  to  its 
being  a belated  suitor.  Joseph  Rabban,  a recipient 
of  the  copperplate  grant,  is  by  common  consent 
held  to  have  come  from  Yemen  in  Arabia,  and, 
according  to  this,  he  was  not  a White  Jew.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  some  modern  writers  who 
have  accepted  the  ready-to-hand  conclusion  that 
the  present  White  Jews  of  Cochin  are  the  descen- 

1 Maharikash  is  an  acrostic  abbreviation  for  Moharur  Rabbi 
Jacob  de  Castro  (typ'n'ns).  The  decision  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Hebrew  work  of  his  entitled  nipN’  ''•in  (Tents  of  Jacob), 
published  at  Leghorn  in  1783.  Maharikash  gave  decisions,  or 
responsa,  on  questions  of  ritual  and  casuistry  propounded  to 
him.  An  Eng.  tr.  of  the  passage  in  relation  to  the  Cochin  Jews, 
from  the  pen”of  ‘A  Cocliin  Jew,’ may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Chronicle,  Oct.  6,  1908. 

2 Tlie  report  of  this  Commission  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1687,  under  the  title  of  Notisias  dos  Judeos  de  Cochim,  by 
Pereyra  de  Paiva  (see  JF,  artt.  ‘ Cochin  ’ and  ‘ India  ’). 
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dants  of  tlie  original  settlers,  and  that  the  lllack 
Jews  are  an  entirely  mixed  class,  resulting  from 
unions  between  the  former  and  their  Indian  slaves, 
have  been  the  victims  of  too  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions. Wolf}',  having  propounded  such  ;i  view  in 
18139,  promptly  met  with  an  indignant  rejoinder 
from  the  Black  .Jews,  rejiudiating  the  theory.* 
The  f.act,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  royal  copper- 
plate ch.arter  is  found  at  present  in  the  keeping  of 
the  White,  and  not  of  the  Black,  Jews  would  seem 
to  point  to  some  position  of  consensual  jjriority 
which  the  White  Jews  must  have  occupied  in  the 
bygone  days  of  unbroken  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  community.  A 
White  .Jew,  of  the  existing  house  of  Halegua,  held 
in  old  times  .a  high  position  .as  Mudaliar,  or  heredi- 
tary headm.an  of  the  community,  recognized  hy 
the  Raja— an  honour  now  abolished. " 

The  present  numbers  of  the  Cochin  .Jewish 
community  are  sm.all,  and  are  slowly  diminishing, 
as  judged  by  the  percentages  of  several  past 
dec.ades.  By  the  census  of  1911,  the  tot.al  number 
of  Jews  amounted  to  1248.  Of  these,  73  are 
located  in  .a  patch  of  the  Trav.ancore  .State,  which 
here  curiously  overlajjs  that  of  Cochin,  and  takes 
in  the  town  of  North  Parur.  Of  the  1248  Jews 
mentioned,  1056  .are  Bl.ack  Jews,  .and  192  White. 
Distributed  according  to  residence  in  towns,  there 
may  be  said  to  be  428  .Jews  .at  Jews  Town,  Coebin  ; 
488  .at  Ernakulam  ; 147  at  Chennamang.al.am  ; 110 
at  Maha;  73  at  North  Parur;  and  2 at  Trichur. 
The  so-called  Bhack  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
.above  places,  the  White  Jews  almost  exclusively 
in  Jews  Town,  or  in  the  neighbouring  Enro))can 
town  of  Cochin,  about  two  miles  north  of  it.  .lews 
Town  itself  consists  of  a single  n.arrow  street, 
running  N.  and  S.  Its  northernmost  end  is  occupied 
by  the  synagogue  of  the  White  .Jews,  paved  with 
handsome  ‘ Dutch  ’ (but  in  fact  Chinese)  tiles,  .and 
flanked  by  a cons))icuous  clock-tower,  furnished 
with  a Dutch  clock.  About  the  middle  of  the 
street  is  situated  the  Thekombagom  synagogue, 
and  near  the  southernmost  end  the  K.adav.amb.agom 
syn.agogue,  both  of  the  Black  .Jews.  Eastwards, 
across  the  Backwater,  at  Ernakuham,  the  capit.al 
of  the  Cochin  State,  situated  on  ground  gr.anted 
them  for  a settlement  by  the  Raja  in  1711,  the 
Black  Jew's  possess  tw’o  more  synagogues,  also 
known  by  the  names  of  Thekombagom  and  Kada- 
vambagom.  These  designations,  meaning  ‘south- 
side  ’ and  ‘ river-side  ’ respectively,  bear  no  relation 
to  the  present  locations  of  the  syn.agogues  in  either 
place,  hut  are  derived  from  the  positions  originally 
occupied  by  the  corresponding  synagogues  in  Cran- 
ganore.  Intern.ally,  the  synagogues  conform  to 
the  pattern  of  those  in  other  p.arts  of  the  world, 
except  that  peculiarities  of  native  .art  enter  into 
the  structure  of  their  fittings.  Externally,  after 
the  manner  of  the  country,  the  buildings  .are 
gener.ally  approached  by  .a  sort  of  prolonged  porch 
or  corridor.  The  Bl.ack  Jew's  possess  .also  a syn.a- 
gogue at  e.ach  of  the  three  places  North  Parur, 
Chenn.amang,al.am,  and  Maha.  Disused  sites  and 
ruins  of  disc.arded  synagogues  are  to  bo  met  with, 
as  at  Tirtur  and  l^’alur,  and  an  old  synagogue 
known  as  the  ‘ Cochin  Angadi  ’ is  situated  near 
Jew's  Town. 

1 See  the  Oriental  Christian  Spectafnr,  Septemher,  1S39. 
Buchanan,  .lolm  Wilson,  B.  De  Beth  llillel,  and  A.  Asher  arc 
examples  of  writers  wlio  have  held  the  view  that  the  Black 
Jews  are  the  earlier  comers. 

2 While  designated  the  ‘ White  ’ and  the  ‘ Black,’  it  is  hy  no 
means  the  case  that  the  White  arc  always  fair,  or  that,  vice  versa, 
the  Black  arc  invariably  dark.  Bspeciall.v  was  the  present  writer 
himself  struck  by  the'  fairness  of  many  of  tbe  Jews  at  North 
Parur,  where  there  are  oidy  mcndiers  of  the  Black  connnnnily. 
Elkan  Adler,  a recent  visitor  to  the  .Tews  of  Coebin,  has  re- 
marked on  the  same  fact  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  in 
artt.  contributed  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  May  fith  and  11th, 
inOG. 


3.  Ritual. — In  tbeir  .syriago  ue  ritual  the  Jews 

of  Cochin  flo  not  diil'er  ap;- v-.iably  fr..m  .)•■■■:.  in 
other  p.art.^^  of  the  world.  '1  b'-y  follov  tin  : li.nrdi 
rite,  like  mo.st  of  the  Jew.^  of  ii!eF.:;>i.  I:  1.  i- 
ately  after  the  Dutch  conquest,  they  < , 

communii  ,ati<ms  with  the  .Jews  at  Am  !‘  ., 

and  obtained  from  them  printed  copies  of  t oir 
Hebrew  rii  nal.  This  was  done  to  a certain  extent 
by  the  White  and  Black  .lev.:,  .separalelj' ; nsd 
hereby  is  revealed  another  im  ' ,!.  n i.f  .he 

independence  of  the  latter.  A reiivlous  song-D  ..k 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1608  is  de.scribed  on  ii  s 
title-page  as  prep.ared  for  ‘the  several  Holy  < m- 
gregations  of  the  Assemblyof  .leshuranof  .Shing  li,' 
while  another,  published  in  the  -;ime  city  for  th  ■ 
White  Jews  within  five  or  six  years  of  the  < '!ier 
book,  describes  itself,  dill'erently,  as  intendi  i for 
the  ‘ Kahal  Kogin  ’ (Congregatii.;i  of  Coch'o  1.  The 
tw'o  books,  though  to  some  c font  alike,  difl'er 
characteristically  as  to  their  coni  ml  -. 

4.  Organization  and  occupations. — As  to  com- 
munal org.anization,  the  Black  .lews  formed  till 
lately  a confederation  of  .seven  synagogue  com- 
munities, or  yogartis,  embracing  the  two  in  Eriui- 
kulain,  the  two  in  .lews  Town,  and  one  e.ach  a: 
North  Parur,  Cliennamangalam,  and  Mala.  The 
symmetry  of  this  arrangement  has  Ijeen  broken  in 
recent  years  by  the  sece>sion  of  the  Kad  am- 
b.agom  syn.agogue  at  Jews  Town  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  White  Jews,  on  .account  of  a qu.arrel. 

In  res|)ect  of  their  occupaiions,  the  Cochin  .lews 
are  engaged  mainly  in  trade  and  mcrch.andise. 
though  not  to  the  extent  |)rcvailing  in  the  day-  of 
their  forefathers.  J'he  Black  .Iiuvs  de;il  fairl', 
largely  in  rice,  lish,  and  e.speciully  poultry,  an  ! 
some  are  handicraftsmen.  Education  is  making 
way  .among  both  classes,  ab hough  the  rcii  ni 
census  shows  barely  more  than  .a  quarter  of  ih  ir 
number  to  be  as  yet  literate  in  the  most  element  ' y 
sense.  A few  are  aspiring  to  clerkships  in  the 
employ  of  the  State,  and  some  arc  landholders. 
Hel)rew  is  well  sttidied  by  some,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it  in  the  community  generally  is  far 
greater  than  among  the  Bene- Israel  (q.f.)  of  the 
Bomb, ay  Presidency,  among  whom  some  of  the 
Black  .lews  are  in  request  ns  synagogue-readers, 
but  with  whom  they  would  seem  to  be  otherwise 
entirely  unconnected  .as  to  their  antecedents  and 
origin  on  Indian  shores. 

Biteratuke.— C.  Buchanan,  Christian  Cesrarchcs^l,  London, 
1819,  pp.  219-236;  A.  Hamilton,  -1  jYcw  .Iccimnt  0/  th,_  Hast 
Indies'’^,  2 vols.,  do.  1741 ; A.  Asher,  Itinerary  0/  It.  Hcnjainin 
of  Tiidela,  London  and  Berlin,  1840  ; J.  C.  Visscher,  /.,  .'1.  rs 
from  Malabar,  1743,  tr.  from  the  Dutch  by  licber  Drury, 
Madras,  1802;  H.  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ilobson-Jobson-, 
London,  1903,  artt.  ‘ Cranganore,’  ‘Sbinkali,’  etc.  ; ‘Notices  of 
the  Jews  of  Cochin’  in  tbe  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  x. 
[1839] ; J.  Wolff,  Travels  and  Ad  rent  ares,  London,  1800-01,  ii. ; 
JJJ,  artt.  ‘ India,’ ‘ Cochin,’ etc.  ; A.  C.  Burnell,  ‘ Tlie  Original 
Settlement  Deed  of  the  Jewish  Colony  at  Cocliin’  in  I A iii. 
[1874]  333  f.  ; J.  H.  Lord,  The  Jews  in  India  and  the  Far  Ea.st, 
Bombay,  1907 ; M.  Sankara  Menon,  in  Cochin  Census  Ecjwrt, 
1901,  pp.  Cl-CS ; C.  Achyuta  Menon,  ib.,  1801,  i*)'.  01-03  ; V. 
Nagam  Aiya,  in  Travancore  Cen.nis  Iteport,  1801,  pp.  394-399; 
Isidore  Harris,  Jewish  Year  Book,  vii.  [1902-03]  190-198 ; 
Francis  Day,  The  Land  of  the  I'ennnauLs,  Jtadras,  1803; 
Asiatic  Journal,  newser.,  vi.  (with  facsimiles  of  Jewish  plates), 
p.  34 f. : J.  H.  van  Linschoten,  Itincrariinn,  1683,  tr.  Burnell, 
London  (Hakluyt  Society),  1886,  i.  70,  285  f.;  W.  Log.an, 
Manual  of  Malabar,  Madras,  1SS7  and  1900,  i.  247,  ii.  11.'.  f.  ; G. 
Milne  Rae,  The  Syrian  Church  in  India,  Edin.  and  bond. 
1892,  oh.  X.  pp.  131-163;  R.  Collins,  M issiona  ryE n te rpris.-  in  the 
East,  London,  1873,  pp.  46-66  ; W.  T.  Gidney,  .S'ltr.s'  and  Scenes, 
London,  1898,  pt.  ii.  pp.  2'24-232  ; J.  Wilson,  Land.s  of  the  Bible, 
Edinburgh,  1847,  ii.  078-082  ; J.  J.  Benjamin  ll.,  Eiaht  Years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  Hanover,  1869.  Also  tbe  follow  ing  works 
in  Hebrew:  MahArikash,  Ahole  Yaknh  (‘Tents  of  Jacob'), 
Leghorn,  1783;  R.  Jacob  Saphir,  Eben  Saphir,  Mentz,  1871, 
ii.  ; Solomon  Reinman,  Travels  of  Solomon,  cd.  W.  Schur, 
Vienna,  1884  ; Manassch  Ben  Israel,  Mikveh  Israel  (‘  Hope  of 
Israel  ’),  Lembnrg,  1870  ; R.  Jacob  HaCohen,  Mashbith  Milha- 
mot/r  (‘ Assiiager  of  Battles ’),  Cracow,  1889  ; Samuel  Raffalo- 
vich,  Eadmoniyoth  IIayeh^ldiln  B'Malabar  C Antiquities  of  tbe 
Jews  in  Malaliar’),  Jcrnsalem,  1901. 

J.  HENBY  r.ORD. 
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JEWS  IN  INDIA.— See  Bene  Israel. 

JEWS  IN  ISLAM.— The  attitude  of  the 
Muliammadans  towards  the  .Jews  and  the  conse- 
quent position  occupied  by  the  latter  in  tlie  lands 
of  Islam  must  be  traced  ultimately  to  the  directions 
regarding  them  promulgated  by  Muhammad,  and 
especially  to  tlie  ordinances  of  the  khalTf  Omar. 
Muhammad’s  attitude  was  at  first  one  of  symjia- 
thetic  tolerance,  for  he  hoped  to  range  behind  him, 
in  support  of  the  faith  ^vilich  he  was  establishing, 
the  whole  of  tlie  force  of  the  powerful  Jewish  tribes 
of  Arabia.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
discovered  that  the  absorption  of  Jud.aism  into  the 
new  faith  was  unattainable  ; the  Jews  were  there- 
upon denounced  as  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  a 
bitter  war  of  extermination  was  waged  against 
them.  Tlie  khalif  Omar,  who  reigned  from  a.d. 
634  to  644,  was  the  first  to  regularize  and  legalize 
the  attitude  of  Islam  towards  the  J ews,  and,  as  it 
was  under  his  khalifate  that  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  all  lands  with  considerable  Jewish  popula- 
tions, first  came  under  Arabian  influence,  his 
Ordinances  had  immediately  a considerable  influ- 
ence on  .Jewry.  By  these  Ordinances  .Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  build  new  synagogues  or  to  restore 
those  which  were  in  ruins  ; they  w'ere  to  conduct 
their  services  in  subdued  tones,  and  to  pay  heavy 
and  exceptional  taxes ; they  were  not  to  hinder 
their  co-religionists  from  accepting  Islam  ; they 
were  debarred  from  holding  public  office  or  from 
obtaining  a verdict  against  a Muhammadan  in  a 
court  of  law  ; they  were  forbidden  to  ride  on  horses 
or  to  wear  signet  rings — both  marks  of  distinction  ; 
and  they  were  compelled  to  wear  a distinctive  dress. 
A Muhammadan  was  free  to  enter  a synagogue  at 
any  time,  but  no  Jew  was  in  any  circumstances 
admitted  into  a mosque.  Even  in  death  Jews 
laboured  under  a disability,  for  they  were  allowed 
only  flat  tombstones  as  monuments.  These  Ordi- 
nances are  still  the  law  in  aU  countries  in  which 
the  Muhammadans  hold  sway,  although  they  are 
not  always  enforced.  They  were  not  invariably 
acted  upon  even  while  Omar  still  reigned,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  although  the  Ordinances  all  bear  his 
name,  the  Code  in  its  accepted  form  came  into  ex- 
istence gradually  during  a period  which  extended 
beyond  the  date  of  his  assassination.  To  Omar, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  due  one  definite  piece 
of  persecution.  Determined  that  Arabia  should 
henceforth  know  no  infidel,  he  ruthlessly  exiled  the 
depressed  remnant  of  Jews  who  still  survived  in  the 
peninsula  in  a state  of  semi-slavery. 

Outside  of  Arabia  the  rule  of  the  Muhammadans 
did  not  at  first  come  to  the  Jews  as  a scourge. 
Under  the  later  Persian  kings  they  had  suffered 
persecution.  The  advent  of  the  conquerors  was 
consequently  welcomed,  and  the  Jews,  settled  in 
Mesopotamia,  aided  materially  in  the  conquest  of 
that  region.  Tlie  Muhammadans,  on  their  part, 
treated  their  allies  with  tolerance,  and  an  era  of 
relative  happiness  dawned  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Babylonia.  To  the  Jews  of  Syria  and 
of  Egypt  also  the  Muhammadans  came  as  deliverers 
from  the  yoke  of  oppression.  In  Arabia,  however, 
the  first  home  of  Muhammadanism,  the  Jews  have 
always  been  subject  to  persecution.  There,  if  any- 
where, the  Ordinances  of  Omar  have  had  their  full 
effect.  As  late  as  last  century,  the  Jews  of  Yemen 
or  S.  Arabia  were  forbidden  to  wear  new  or  good 
clothes,  to  ride  on  an  ass  or  a mule,  or  to  engage 
in  commerce.  With  hardly  an  exception  they 
were  until  recent  times  confined  to  menial  trades. 
Of  late  an  emigration  from  Yemen  has  set  in, 
and  m.any  of  tlie  former  Jewish  inhabitants  are 
now  settled  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  modern 
Jewish  settlements  in  Palestine,  where  they  ply 
the  trades  which  they  learned  in  their  former 


homes.  There  are  at  present  about  25,00<'J  Jews 
in  Arabia. 

In  Persia,  Jewish  communities  have  exi^fi'd  since 
the  period  of  the  Arab  conriuest.  The  di-onlers 
which  filled  the  centuries  that  imniedi.i'.i  ly  suc- 
ceeded that  event  reacted  unfavourably  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  .Jewish  population,  who-e  condition 
from  that  day  to  this  lias  almost  alv.ays  been  a 
pitiable  one.  The  30,000  Jews  who  are  to  be  found 
in  Persia  to-day  are  for  the  most  jiart  settled  in 
the  more  important  towns  of  Ramadan,  Isfahan, 
Kirmanshah,  Shiraz,  Teheran,  and  Mashad.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  their  own 
quarters  of  these  towns,  marked  off  from  their 
neighbours  by  occupation,  dress,  and  customs.  As 
a rule  they  are  engaged  in  ret.ail  tr.ade  or  follow 
callings  for  which  little  respect  i.s  felt.  Another 
serious  disability  under  which  they  lalwur  is  the 
law'  or  custom  whereby  a .Jew  converted  to  Islam 
inherits  all  the  property  of  his  relatives  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  next  of  kiii.  The  Alliance,  Israilite 
Universelle,  a society  founded  in  1860  for  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  the  Jews  in  general, 
and  now  concentrating  its  attention  on  educational 
works  in  Muhammad.an  lands,  has  schools  for  boj’.s 
and  girls  at  Teheran. 

Egypt  had  a considerable  and  important  Jewish 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and 
throughout  the  period  of  Muhammad.an  domina- 
tion, except  for  a few  short  periods,  the  .Jews  were 
both  prosperous  and  contented.  The  khalif  al- 
Hakim  (996-1020),  after  a period  of  toleration, 
suddenly  began  to  enforce  the  Ordinances  of 
Omar.  He  even  exceeded  their  rigour.  He  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  wear  bells  and  to  carry  in  public 
the  wooden  image  of  a calf.  On  the  pretext  that 
they  mocked  him,  al-^akira  burned  the  whole  of 
the  Jewish  quarter.  But  his  treatment  was  quite 
exceptional ; moreover,  he  was  not  held  responsible 
for  his  actions.  Under  other  rulers  individual 
Jews  held  high  office  in  the  State.  Some  of  them 
—notably  Maimonides,  the  greatest  Jewish  philo- 
sopher of  the  Middle  A^es — were  physicians  to  the 
khalif.  Until  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  the 
.Jewish  communities  in  Egypt  were  presided  over 
by  a nagtd,  whose  rule  was  co-extensive  with  the 
Egyptian  dominions.  He  h,ad  full  ci\’il  and 
crimmal  jurisdiction  over  his  co-religionists  as  well 
as  power  to  punish  by  tine  and  imprisonment. 
The  appointment  of  Rabbis  rested  wdth  him,  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  civil  law 
was  observed  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
The  nagtd  was  appointed  by  the  khalif,  and  his 
installation  was  attended  by  much  ceremonial. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Egypt  is  at  present 
estimated  at  50,000. 

In  the  other  districts  of  N.  Africa  the  conditions 
were  much  the  same.  Although  there  were  times 
of  persecution,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of 
Muhammadan  domination  the  political  condition 
of  the  Jews  was  a tolerably  easy  one.  The  pre- 
Muhammadan  conditions  of  Arabia  were  repro- 
duced to  some  extent,  and  Jewish  semi-independent 
tribes  roved  about  the  interior  of  N.  Africa  for 
centuries  after  the  Diaspora,  and  some  have  per- 
sisted to  the  present  day.  In  Tunis,  towards  the 
end  of  the  8th  cent.,  there  was  a persecution  by 
the  Imam  Idris,  but  his  reign  did  not  last  long. 
The  accession  of  the  Almohad  dynasty  led  to  a 
longer  period  of  tribulation.  The  first  of  the 
Almohads,  'Abd-ul  Mumin,  was  responsible  for 
forcible  conversions  of  Jews  and  Christians  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  This  policy  was  pursued  by  his 
successors.  At  length  the  number  of  converts  had 
become  so  large,  and,  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  conversions,  then.'  sincerity  was  so  doubtful, 
that  a distinctive  dress  was  allotted  to  them. 
Under  the  ^afsite  dynasty,  w'hich  commenced  in 
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1230,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  improved  greatly. 
But  even  in  the  relatively  comfortahle  period  the 
Jews  sufiered  from  many  disabilities,  notably 
s]jecial  taxation  and  restriction  of  residence. 
They,  liowever,  furnished  the  government  witli  a 
succession  of  higii  otlicials,  in  particular  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  who  was  also  the  qitld  of  the  Jews, 
and  as  s\ich  had  supreme  authority  over  them. 
Even  in  the  lOth  cent,  there  were  changes  of 
fortune.  For  instance,  in  1855  many  of  the  indig- 
nities imj)o,sed  upon  them  were  abolisljod,  but  they 
continued  to  suiter  some  persecution  until  the 
grant  of  a constitution  by  Muhammad  Bey,  by 
which  their  liberties  were  secured.  Tunis  has 
since  1881  been  a dejiendcncy  of  France.  Its 
Jewish  population  at  present  numbers  about  66,000. 
In  Algeria  the  conditions  were  identical  with  tho.se 
in  Tunis  until  the  fall  of  the  Almoliads.  Subse- 
quent to  that  event  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish 
population  were  similar  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
ing State.  Under  the  Turks  in  both  regions  the 
Jews,  so  long  as  they  accepted  with  resignation 
the  disabilities  inherent  in  the  Turkish  system  of 
government  which  wore  imposed  upon  them,  found 
their  condition  one  of  relative  comfoi  l,  much  envied 
by  most  of  their  co-religionists  settled  in  Christian 
lands.  They  were  granted  self-government  under 
a muqaddwm  ; they  were  conlined  in  quarters  set 
apart  for  them  ; a di.stinctive  dress  was  allotted  to 
them  ; they  were  forbitiden  to  ride  on  horses  or  use 
riding  saddles  ; and  they  were  .subjected  to  special 
taxation.  To-day,  after  ninety  years  of  French 
rule,  the  Jewisli  population  of  the  Frovince 
numbers  65,000. 

In  Morocco  the  rule  of  the  Muhammadaus  lasted 
until  our  own  day  ami  .still  exists  nominally.  In 
this,  the  westernmo.st  of  the  lands  of  N.  Africa, 
the  history  of  the  Jews  until  the  severance  of  the 
country  from  dependence  on  Baghdad  in  788,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  lands  farther  east.  Idris,  the  con- 
queror of  that  year,  was  successful,  by  means  of 
persuasion  aided  by  force,  in  inducing  the  Jewish 
tribes  of  the  west  to  join  his  staiulard,  and  with 
their  assistance  he  was  able  to  consolidate  his  ^lower. 
In  the  end,  however,  dissensions  arose  between  the 
conqueror  and  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  suffered  many  indignities.  For  the  follow- 
ing two  centuries  and  a half  their  condition  remained 
one  of  tolerable  comfort.  The  advent,  however,  of 
the  Almoliads  in  1146  brought  upon  them,  here  as 
elsewhere,  all  t he  rigours  of  persecution.  The  rule 
of  the  Almoliads  meant  forced  conversions  to  Islam 
and  the  expulsion  of  those  who  objected.  Even 
the  new  Muhammadans  were  not  allowcil  to  live  in 
peace.  To  mark  them  out  from  their  neighhours 
they  were  coni]jelled  to  wear  a distinguishing  badge. 
When  the  rule  of  the  Almoliads  ji.assed,  their 
position  iiujiroved  somewhat,  but  always  remained 
precarious.  Mulai  Arshid  and  his  brother  Mulai 
Ismail,  who  reigned  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent., 
were  especially  .severe,  and  the  latter  plundered  the 
Jews  without  mercy.  lJuringthe  subsequent  reigns 
the  Jews  very  often  sulfered  cruel  |iei'secution ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  of 
quietude.  Whenever  civil  war  broke  out,  as  so  fre- 
quently happened,  the  Jews  in  tho  disturbed  region 
were  among  the  lirst  to  sulfer,  both  in  person  and 
in  property.  The  Sultan,  however,  even  during  the 
periods  of  persecution,  frequently  had  a Jewish 
favourite  or  advisor  ; but  tho  elevation  to  power  of 
individual  Jews  had  little,  if  any,  ellbct  on  the 
position  of  the  Jews  as  a body.  These  periodical 
massacres  continued  jiractically  until  the  day  on 
which  the  French  took  over  the  protectorate  of  tho 
country.  They  were  not  always  engineered  by  the 
party  in  power.  Move  frequently  they  were  part 
of  a movement  .against  the  government.  To  Ihe 
Jew,  however,  whether  he  was  murdered  or  plun- 
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dered  by  a supporter  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  or  "f 
one  desirous  of  takuig  his  place,  was  not  a im  tt.;r 

of  consequence.  The  Jewisli  population  .7i- 

to-day  is  estimated  to  number  about  llo.o;  i. 

The  tolerant  conditions  under  which  the  Je  ,. , .,f 
N.  Africa  were  living,  coujdcd  with  .be  liar  ;< 
measures  of  the  Visigolhic  kings  in  tip  bii,  le<^  tiie 
.lews  of  the  Peninsula  to  welcome  the  .Meuri.sh  in- 
vasion which  culminated  in  a permanent  setiie- 
mentatthe  beginning  of  the  Sili  century,  i era 
longtime  the  position  of  the  Jeua,,  ac  .^ul.js  ■ t ^ .if 
the  Moors  in  .Spain,  wx-  a>  f.av.  urable  a-  l eii.  in 
the  most  tolerant  jieriod  in  N.  Africa.  The  lir>t 
liersecution  of  the  Ji  of  the  P.  ninsul  ■ bj-  ! L- 
followers  of  kslam  occurred  in  loiib,  w''  o 15' .i 
families  in  Granada  were  ma>  . cred  ano  th.-  ri-- 
mainder  of  the  race  in  that  city  driven  int  > c Ale. 
The  accession  to  power  of  the  Ahnoravids,  a cinqde 
of  dec.ades  later,  led  to  further  cxeet  e.-.,  and  th.' 
position  of  the  Jews  was  rendered  even  worse,  .ill . r 
the  lapse  of  a further  quarter  of  a century,  by  the 
ri.se  of  the  Almoliads,  whose  policy  towards  them 
has  been  described  above. 

To  the  Jews  of  the  Byzantine  emjure  the  con- 
quests by  the  Turks  came  asa  relief  from  oppI'e^  Jon. 
Under  Turkish  rule  their  po.siiion  wa.s  rai.-.  d so 
much  that  no  precedent  ap]iroaching  to  it  .'iiuhl  lie 
found  throughout  Christendom.  They  were  a.  Iom  ed 
to  live  and  move  in  the  Turkish  dominions  \\  ith  per- 
fect freedom.  In  occupation  and  dres-  th.y  were 
without  restrictions.  They  werceven  admitted  into 
the  army.  Many  rose  to  high  positions  in  tin  St.ite, 
.and  became  the  trusted  advisers  of  succc->ivi  Sul- 
tans. To  tho  Jews  of  the  lands  of  o]>pression  I'nrkey 
became  the  land  of  promise.  In  the  15th  cent,  those 
of  Hungary  and  Germany  were  invitnl  to  -ttle 
there,  and  many  did  so.  Later,  at  the  end  of  tho 
same  century,  the  expulsion  from  Spain  led  to  a con- 
siderable further  .lewisli  immigr.ation  into  'rurkey. 
The  refugees  were  everywhere  welcomed  by  the 
Turkish  government  and  jieo]ile.  The  immigrants 
brought  imany  valuable  industries  to  Turkey,  wiih 
gre.at  advantage  to  their  new  country  as  well 
as  to  themselves.  They  concentrated  for  the  most 
p.art  in  the  l.arger  cities.  In  Salonica  they  settled 
in  such  numbers  .as  almost  to  make  it  a Jewish 
city,  and  even  to  this  day  tho  Jewish  is  the  largest 
element  in  the  poimlation  of  tho  port. 

The  Sultans  not  only  granted  absolute  freedom 
to  their  .lewish  subjects,  and  utilized  wit  h ad  va  nt  ago 
all  their  services  ; tliey  also,  on  occasions,  intervened 
on  behalf  of  foreign  Jews  who  were  sutreriug  at  the 
hands  of  other  government.s.  Notable  iimtaiices  of 
such  action  were  tho  representat  ions  made  at  Venice 
on  behalf  of  Donna  Gracia  Mendes  which  led  to  her 
release,  and  the  protests  sent  to  the  po]ie  again.'-i 
tho  treatment  of  .fewish  ju  isoners  at  Ancona.  The 
ollice  oilidklnliH  &7.s-/(7,  or  chief  Kabbi,  wasiimtituted 
in  the  reign  of  ]\luhamma.d  the  Conquerer  ( 1451- 
81).  lie  was,  and  still  is,  the  ollicial  reprosentatir  e 
of  the  .1  ews  in  civil  allairs.  Tho  liCtkliCiiii  bdshl  was  a 
member  of  tho  State  council.  lie  had  considerable 
powers  over  the  Jews  of  tho  empire,  lie  .arranged 
their  taxation,  apiiointcd  Kabbis,  and  w.as,  in  fact, 
under  tho  Sultan,  the  ruler  of  the  .lews  of  Turkey. 
The  lirst  hCtkliCtiii  bdshl,  IMoses  Capsali,  was  ap- 
pointed by  tho  Sultan.  His  successors  were  ap- 
pointed subji'ct  to  tho  Sultan's  approval.  The 
Golden  Age  of  the  Jews  of  Turkey  lasted  for  about 
two  centuries.  l>ut,  as  in  all  despotic  States,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived  bail  no  surety  of 
permanence.  Their  rights  and  jirivilcges  dei'onded 
on  tho  whims  of  tho  rulers,  and.  when  a Sultan 
such  as  Murad  lit.  arose,  they  found  oven  their 
lives  in  danger.  It  was  by  this  Sultan  that  restric- 
tions on  t he  dress  of  the  Jews  wore  introduced.  In 
tho  ISth  cent.,  which  was,  moreover,  one  of  greater 
misfortunes  for  t he  Jews  of  Turkey,  further  rostric- 
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tious  were  introduced.  During  the  19tli  cent,  their  , 
condition  improved  little,  if  at  all.  The  uiLsery  pre- 
valent among  them  was,  however,  due  to  economic 
and  social  causes  rather  than  to  political  ones.  The 
revolution  of  1908  .swept  away  all  political  ditl'er- 
ences  between  Jews  and  Muhammadans,  and  at 
present  their  relative  position  is  one  of  absolute 
equality.  In  Palestme,  however,  foreign  Jews  are 
in  theory  not  permitted  to  settle  or  to  acquire  land. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  war  of 
191 1-12,  the  Jewish  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
^^  as  estimated  at  180,000,  of  whom  65,000  were 
in  Con.stantinople.  Turkey  in  Asia,  apart  from 
Arabia,  has  about  250,000  Jews. 

Literature. — For  the  general  subject  H.  Graetz,  Uislory  of 
Iho  Jews,  London,  1891-92,  and  artt.  in  JE  which  deal  with  tlie 
relative  countries,  and  also  those  on  ‘ Islam,’  ‘ Mohammed,’  and 
‘ Yemen,’  should  be  consulted.  For  the  conditions  during  the 
last  half  century  the  successive  annual  reports  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  aud  of  the  Amjlo- Jewish  Association  g\\e 
much  information.  For  Arabia  see  R.  Leszynsky,  Die  Juden 
in  Arabien  zur  Zeit  Mohammeds,  Berlin,  1910 ; H.  Hirschfeld, 

‘ Essai  sur  I’histoire  des  Juifs  de  M6dine,’  in  liJSJ  vii.  [1883]  107, 
and  X.  [1SS5]  10 ; for  Persia  see  E.  N.  Adler,  Jews  in  many 
Lands,  London,  1905 ; for  N.  Africa  see  J.  E.  Budget!  Meakin, 
‘The  Jews  of  Morocco,’  in  JQli  iv.  [1892]  369  ; L.  Addison,  Tif 
Present  State  of  the  Jews  . . . in  Barbary,  London,  1,675  ; M. 
Wahl,  L’Alyirie'i,  Paris,  1889 ; L.  Reynier,  De  I'Ecunutnie 
publique  et  rurale  des  Arabes  et  des  Jtiifs,  Geneva,  1820  ; J.  C. 
Fregier,  Les  Juifs  algiriens,  leur  vass(,  leur  present,  leur 
aoenir  juridique,  Paris,  1865  ; D.  Cazls,  Essai  sur  I'histoire  des 
IsraHites  de  Tunisia,  do.  1889 : for  Turkey  see  M.  Franco,  Essai 
sur  I’histoire  des  IsraHites  de  V empire  ottoman,  do.  1897  ; L.  A. 
Frankl,  The  Jews  in  the  East,  London,  1859,  and  I.  Loeb,  La 
Situation  des  IsraHites  en  Turquie,  Paris,  1877. 

A.  M.  Hy’amson. 

JEWS  IN  ZOROASTRIANISM.— The  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  Exile  and  the  fortimes  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Achtemenian  dynasty  are  too 
familiar  to  require  recapitulation  here ; suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  history  of  Mordecai  and  Esther 
proves  that  exile  and  Jewish  birth  were  no  bars  to 
the  attainment  of  high  rank  even  at  the  king’s 
court.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  the  Jews  began  to  prosel3’tize,  and  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  itself  was  written  in  the 
Persian  dominion,  while  such  cities  as  Nehardea 
were  centres  of  Jewish  culture.  The  only  convert 
of  real  note  was  the  petty  king  of  Adiabeue,  Izates 
(35-59;  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ii.  3),  whose  nanie(=Avesta 
Yazata,  ‘ angel  ’),  like  that  of  his  father  Blonobazos 
(cf.  Armenian  Manavaz),  is  Iranian. 

When  the  last  Parthian  monarch,  Artabanos  IV., 
fell  in  battle  in  A.D.  226,  the  Jews  lamented  his 
death  and  feared  the  accession  of  the  founder  of 
the  Sasanian  dynasty,  Artasir  Papakan,  who,  in 
fact,  imposed  certain  minor  restrictions  upon  them 
and  forbade  them  to  bury  their  dead.  On  the 
other  band,  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  schools  were 
honoured  not  only  aj  the  court  of  this  very  king, 
but  also  at  that  of  Saptir  I.  (241-272).  The  great 
friend  of  J.he  Jews  was  Yazdagird  i.  (399-420),  who 
married  Sosan-doxt,  or  Gasyan-duxt,^  the  daughter 
of  the  Jewish  exilarch  probablj'  Kahana 

I.,  and  who  became  by  her  the  father  of  the  famous 
Bahrain  Gor  (420-438).  This  queen  established 
colonies  of  her  co-religionists  in  Sos  (Shushan), 
Sostar  (Shuster),  and  Gai  (Ispahan),  while  Xwarizm 
(Khiva)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  either  by  a 
certain  ‘ Narses  of  the  Jews  ’ (who  would  probably 
be  the  younger  brother  of  Bahrain  Gor)  or  (ac- 
cording to  a less  likely  decipherment  of  the  Pahlavi 
text)  by  ‘ the  exilarch  of  the  J ews.’  ® Another  Jew 
in  high  favour  with  Yazdagird  was  Huna  bar 
Nathan,  who  was  never  exilarch,  as  has  often  been 

1 J.  Dai-mesteter,  ‘La  Keiiie  Shasy4n  Dokht,’  in  Actes  du 
viiime  cony,  internat.  des  orientalistes,  ii.  [Leyden,  1893] 
193-198. 

2 On  the  relatione  oi  the  exUarchs  with  the  Sasanian  monarohs 
see  F.  Lazarus,  Die  Raupter  der  Vertriebenen,  Frankfort,  1890, 
pp.  131-156. 

8 SatrOlhd-l  Erdn,  ed.  and  tr.  E.  Bloohet,  ItTAP  xvii.  [1895] 
165-170,  tr.  J.  J.  Modi,  Aiyddydr-i-Zarirdn,  etc.,  Bombay,  1899, 
Che.  xlvi. f.,  liv.,  X.  I 


I supposed,  but  was  probably  a cuu.sin  of  So.^au- 
doxt^ — a fact  which  nia^-  account  for  the  .special 
allection  manife.sted  for  him  bj'  the  king. 

Under  more  orthodox  Zoroastrian  rulers,  the 
Jews  fared  worse,  and  persecutions  eue  recorded 
during  the  reigns  of  Baluam  Gor’s  sou,  Yazdagird 
II.  (438-457),  Peroz  (Firuz)  (459-484],  aud  Qubad  i. 
(488-531),  v hile  there  is  some  evidence  that  their 
condition  was  unfavourable  late  in  tin  Uth  cent., 
since  the^’  supiiorted  the  rebellion  of  Bahrain  Cubiu 
against  Orinazd  IV.  in  589  (TheoiJiylactus,  v.  7 ).  In 
343  the  Jewish  phj'sicians  of  a Persian  queen  are 
mentioned  a.s  calumniating  the  Christian  St. 
Tarbula  (or  Pherboutha)  aud  her  coinpauious ; - 
and,  when  St.  Giwargis  was  martj’ied  on  14lh  Jan. 
615,  his  executioners  were  Jews.® 

The  literature  of  the  Middle  Persian  period, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  revival  of  Zoroastrian 
orthodoxj’,  is  distinctlj’  ho§tile  to  Ju'lai.-im.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sdi/'ist  ld-Sdi/usi,  vi.  7,  Zandiks, 
Jews,  and  Christians  are  ‘of  a vile  law,’ and  the 
Dinkarl  (ed.  and  tr.  Peshotan  Behramji  Sanjana, 
Bomba J-,  187411'.,  ]ip.  24,  *257,  310,  456)  declares 
that  Judaism,  Christianit}’,  and  Manich;eism  are 
degraded  in  spirit  aud  dangerous  to  Zoroastrianism, 
and  that  the  evils  of  the  worst  age  of  the  world 
are  due  to  the  ‘ sinful  disiiositious  of  all  men, 
derived  from  the  Yahudi  religion,’  whose  laws  aud 
tenets  are  liable  to  ruin  the  earth.  The  Torah  is 
‘ the  words  of  devils  and  uuworthj’  of  belief,’  aud 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  composed  by  Azi 
Dahaka,  the  dragon  who  dwelt  in  Babylon 
(possibly  an  allusion  to  the  Talmudic  schools  of 
Sura,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nehardea  in  Babylonia], 
who  deposited  them  in  the  ‘fortress  of- Jerusalem,’ 
and  made  mankind  submit  to  Judaism  on  three 
separate  occasions  (perhaps  referring  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob;  less  probably  to  Abraham, 
IMoses,  and  Elijah — or  Enoch — as  precursors  of  the 
JMessiah  ; pj).  604f.,  372f.,  379).  The  same  evil 
being  was  the  author  of  ten  ‘ universally  noxious 
precepts  ’ : 

(1)  The  Almighty  is  the  injurer  of  the  universe ; (2)  demons 
are  to  be  worshipped  as  the  source  of  all  earthly  prosperity ; 
(3)  injustice  should  be  performed  rather  than  justice  ; (4)  un- 
righteousness and  disgracefuhiess  are  to  rule  in  ever.vthing ; 
(5)  greedy  and  selfish  lives  must  be  led  ; (6)  children  must  receive 
no  training  for  noble  fatherhood ; (7)  no  protection  may  be 
given  to  the  poor ; (8)  goats  must  be  killed  before  reaching 
maturity ; (9)  pious  men  must  be  offered  to  the  demons ; (10) 
men  must  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  murderous. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  of  these  ‘precepts’  mention 
the  Jews,  and  may  be  based  on  Lv  4^  and  on  dis- 
torted reminiscences  of  condemnation  of  human 
sacrifice,  as  in  2 Ch  28®,  Ps  106®^*-,  Is  57®,  Jer  19^* 
32®®,  Ezk  16'®®f'  23®^-  ®®. 

There  is  a possibility  that  the  Talmud  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Dinkart,  if  the  reading  Gyemard 
(Nioj)  in  V.  i.  2f.  is  correct  (see  E.  W.  West,  SBE 
xlvii.  [1897]  119  f.  and  Introd.  p.  xiiif.),  and  a know- 
ledge pf  the  Talmud  is  plainlj'  shown  in  the  9th 
cent.  Sikand-gumdnik-Vijdr,'^  whiblt,  in  its  polemic 
against  Judaism  (xiii.-xiv.  ; tr.  West,  SBE  xxiv. 
[1885]  208-229),  also  quotes  from  the  OT  (Gn  1®‘- 
2i6f.  39. 11-16.  isf.  06^  Ex  20®,  Dt  29^  32®®,  Ps  95"’,  Is 

30275  42I9)_5 

The  quotations  are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations. 
Thus,  Gn  is  rendered  : ‘The  Lord,  who  is  the  sacred  being 
himself,  conunanded  Adam  thus : “ Eat  of  every  tree  which  is 


1 Cf.  Lazarus,  p.  110 f.;  M.  Seligsohn,  ‘Huna  b.  Nathan,’ 
JE\\.  [1904]  493  f. 

2 AS,  Apr.  iii.  [1866]  21  (=Sozomen,  HE  ii.  12),  and  p.  i ff. 

8 G.  Hoffmann,  Auszuge  aus  syr.  Akten  pers.  Mdrtyrer, 
Leipzig,  1880,  p.  Ill  f. 

4 Contracted  in  this  art.  to  SgV. 

® A Persian  translation  of  the  Bible  is  mentioned  by  Theodoret 
(5th  cent.  : Groecarum  AJ'ectionum  curatio,  v.  [PG  Ixxxiii. 
948]) ; cf.  also  L.  Blau,  Zur  Einleit.  in  die  heil.  Sehrift,  Strass- 
bnrg,  1894,  pp.  95-98 ; A.  Kohut,  Erit.  Bclcuchtuny  der  pers. 
Pentateuch-Uebersetz.  des  Jacob  b.  Joseph  Tavus,  Leipzig,  1871, 
p.  6 ; R.  Gottheil,  JE  iii.  [1902]  190 ; W.  Bacher,  ib.  vii.  [1904] 
317. 
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in  this  garden,  except  of  that  tree  of  knowledge  ; because  when 
you  eat  thereof  you  die  ” ’ in  one  passage  (xiii.  18-20),  and  ‘ The 
sacred  being  commanded  Adam  thus  : “Thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
this  one  tree  which  is  in  paradise.  . . . When  you  eat  of  this 
tree  you  die (xi.  352,  xiii.  143;  cf.  the  variants  of  Gn  3li  in 
xiii.  33  us  compared  with  xiii.  139).  It  is  suggested  by  West 
(SBB  xxiv.  225,  note  4,  and  p.  xx,viii)  that  the  Pazand  form 
Asinaa  (Skr.  Aslnaka),  ‘ Isaac,’  in  Bc/V  xiv.  42  is  a,  faulty  tran- 
scription of  the  Pahlavi  cliaracters  for  Aisuk=&yi.  'In  ‘hoq,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  ultimate  source  from  which  the  Zoro- 
asti'ian  polemists  drew  was  a Syriac  version  of  the  Bible.l  In 
Gn  12  there  is  a curious  variant,  ‘darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep’  being  rendered  in  SgV  xiii.  Of.,  ‘ darkness  and  black 
water.’  With  this  ‘ black  water  ’ we  may  perliaps  compare  the 
‘black  water’  (k’lk’D  fPD)  which,  in  Mandajan  cosmogony,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  and  forms  the  home  of  all  evil 
(A.  J.  H.  W.  Brandt,  Mandciische  Religion,  Leipzig,  1889,  pp. 
43,  60,  63-05,  70).  This  is  also  termed  k’DnNn  k’D,  ‘ turbid 
water,’  K’Dnxn  being  developed  by  metathesis  from  oiicZ, 

probably  under  the  influence  of  llOOOlZ,  Dinj^,  ‘abyss,’  in 
Gn  12 (Brandt,  p.  131 ; cf.  T.  Noldeke,  Manddische  G-rammatik, 
Halle,  1876,  p.  06;  cf.  K.  Kessler,  RRE‘i  xii.  [1903]  166  f.,  109). 

The  inhueiice  of  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan  (7th  cent.)  probably  affected  the  render- 
ing of  Ex  20®  jn  Sg  V xiv.  4-7.  When,  in  translating 
Gn  3'^  the  SgV  (xiii.  43)  makes  God  say  to  the 
serpent,  ‘ For  thee  also  there  shall  be  no  feet,’  this 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  same  Targum  or 
from  Bereshith  liabbah,  the  oldest  of  the  Midrashim 
(probably  c.  4th  cent.),  which  contains  (xix.  1,  xx.  5) 
the  following  Haggada,  known  already  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  I.  i.  4) : 

‘ According  to  the  opinion  of  Hoshaiah  the  Great  [3rd  cent.], 
theserpent  had  two  feet,  and  stood  erect,  like  a reed.  . . . “Upon 
thy  belly  shalt  thou  go.”  At  the  instant  God  spake  thus,  the 
ministering  angels  descended,  and  took  away  from  the  serpent 
bis  hands  and  his  feet ' (A.  Wiinsche,  Dcr  Uidrasch  Rurcschil 
Rabba,  Leipzig,  1881,  pp.  82,  89). 

Talmudic  stories  appear  four  times  in  the  Silcand- 
gumdnilc-  Vijar. 

In  SgV  xiv.  36,  God  is  said  to  prepare  daily,  with  His  own 
hand,  90,000  worshippers,  whom  He  dismisses,  at  night,  ‘ through 
a fiery  river,  to  hell.’  With  this  is  to  be  compared  the  tradi- 
tion attributed  to  Joshua  b.  Hananiah,  that  no  portion  of  the 
heavenly  host  serves  God  for  more  than  a day,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  are  dismissed  to  the  stream  of  fire  from 
which  they  were  created  (cf.  Bn  7h),  ps  1044),  anpther  company 
of  angels  taking  their  places. 2 According  to  SgV  xiv.  40-50, 
when  the  Lord  visited  Abraham  to  console  him  in  old  age  and 
afiiiction.  His  host  sent  Isaac  to  fetch  wine  from  paradise,  but. 
God  would  drink  it  only  when  Abraham  had  convinced  Him  of 
the  purity  of  its  origin.  This  seems  to  be  a confusion  of  Gn  ISur. 
and  2725,  for,  according  to  the  Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan, 
ad  loo.,  and  Yalqut  (Gen.  115),  the  wine  which  Jacob  brought  his 
father  Isaac  was  made  from  grapes  formed  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  carried  from  paradise  to  Jacob  by  the  archangel 
Michael. 3 The  story  is  told  in  Sg  V xiv.  68-70  of  how  a rig  hteous 
mau  in  dire  poverty  prayed  for  divine  aid  ; but  the  angel  who 
appeared  told  him  that  the  sum  total  of  joy  and  sorrow  may  not 
be  altered.  Since,  however,  the  righteous  man  already  had 
prepared  for  him  in  paradise  a throne  with  jewelled  feet,  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  one  of  these  on  earth.  After  consult- 
ing with  his  wife,  the  man  decided  that  he  would  not  diminish 
celestial  bliss  to  gain  comfort  in  this  world.  This  is  the  Jewish 
story  of  Hanina  b.  Dosa,  who,  under  like  circumstances,  received 
a golden  table-leg  from  paradise,  but  who,  after  his  wife  had 
had  a vision  in  which  she  saw  her  husband  feasting  in  heaven 
at  a two-legged  table,  while  all  the  other  righteous  had  three- 
legged  tables,  besought  that  the  gift  might  be  wilh(lrawn.4 
The  last  story  is  of  less  certain  origin.  According  to  SgV  xiv. 
75-78,  God  boasted  of  killing  ‘ in  one  day  an  assemblage  of  sin- 
ners, as  well  as  innumerable  innocents.  And,  when  the  angels 
talked  much  of  the  unreasonable  performance.  He  then  spoke 
of  it  thus  : “I  am  the  Lord,  the  ruler  of  wills,  superiutending, 
unrivalled,  and  doing  my  own  will,  and  no  one  assists  or  is  to 
utter  a murmur  about  me.”  ’ This  may  possibly  be  a distorted 
reminiscence  of  some  such  passage  as  Job  922. Ezk  213-t,  or 
Dn  436.  0.  H.  Toy  suggests  to  the  writer  that  a closer  parallel 
is  the  legend  of  the  journey  of  Moses  with  al-Khidr  (Qur'an,  x\  iii. 
64  £f.),  who  staves  in  a boat  belonging  to  poor  fishermen,  slays  an 


1 Cf.  the  fragments  of  a Soghdiau  version  of  the  NT,  cd. 
F.  W.  K.  Muller,  ‘Soghdisohe  Texte,  I.,’  ABAW,  1912  ; it  may 
be  suggested  that  this  Soghdian  version,  which  is  closely  de- 
jiendent  on  the  Byriac,  dates  from  the  9th  or  10th  cent,  (L.  II. 
Gray,  BxpT  xxv.  [1913]  69-61). 

2 Bereshith Rabbah,  Ixxvii.  1 (on  Gn  3226) ; see  IVunsche,  379  ; 
also  Ekah  Rabhati  on  La  323  (A.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrasch  Echa 
Rahbali,  Leipzig,  1881,  p.  126) ; cf.  W.  Bacher,  .igada  dcr  Tan- 
naUen'^,  Strassburg,  19113,  i.  172  ; L.  Blau.  JE  i.  [1901]  586. 

3 .See  1.  Levi,  cited  by  J.  Uarmesteter,  REJ  xix.  [1889]  14, 
jiole  1. 

4 Levi,  15,  note  2 ; B.  Mendelsohn,  J E vi.  215. 


apparently  harmless  youth,  and  repairs  the  wall  of  .voOns  who 
had  refused  hospitalit.v  to  Mosesandhiscompanif -ii  ei  asont 
being  that  a piraiii'.d  king  was  about  to  seize  the  i ' . , ' h-  0 fog 
man  was  an  infidel  w ho  would  bring  grief  upon  hispion-;  a,  i.  - , 
and  underthewali  was  a treasure  belonging  to  tw..  on  .!  ' .‘-.o 

would  recover  their  wealth  on  reaching  maturit-  . The  lessi  ■. 
is  reproof  of  man’s  unseemly  inquisitivans  - into  'h  %v.-.;  - of 
God.  The  story  in  the  Qur’an  is  of  Je'.  ish  or  ' . -G.  W 1, 
Biblische  Legenden  der  M us  (manner.  Fra  r-  : 1845,  pp. 

178-181),  and  recurs  in  the  Haggadic  account  ■ ■ he  j ourn-  , ‘ i 
Asmodajus  to  Solomon  (L.  Ginzberg,  .JE  ii.  [19ozj  zB  ; cf.  ..-0 
H.  Oesterley,  Gesta  Jicnnanorum,  Berlin,  1872,  pp.  80,  724  f . , J.  C. 
Dunlop,  Hist,  of  Fiction,  ed.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1890,  ii. 
263-269,  and  art.  KiliDE). 

Literatuee.-— In  addition  to  the  refertnt.s  alrca  ...  given, 
Sikarid-gamanik-Vijur,  ed.  Hoshang  J,'!.  -pji  J na 

and  E.  W.  West,  Bombay,  1887,  Ir.  E.  W.  V, . - . . > Bh  xxiv.  : . . 

117  ff. ; J.  Darmesteter,  ‘Texlcs  pc-hlvis  reiaG  - 1 Jud  .i-v  v,’ 

REJ  xviii.  [1889]  1-15,  xix.  (1889)  41-5C  ; L.  H.  Gray,  ’ h i 
Literature,  Jews  in,’ JB’ ix.  [1905]  462-405,  expi.i.d  d . ‘ hw  -in 
Pahlavi  Literature,’ vlc'f  , d"  cv- ,;r.  i.  , r. 

listes,  i.  [Paris,  1905]  177-l'.i2 ; F.  Spiegel,  Er  : ' - At'  .- 
Ihumskundc,  Leipzig,  1S7 1-78,  iii.  717  1. ; H.  Graetz, 

Jews,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891-92,  ii.  508  ff.,  iii.  Iff.;  .rtt. 
‘Artaban,’  ‘Bahrain  Tshubin,'  ‘Chosroes,’  ‘Persit.,’ . , iiiJE. 

Louis  H.  gbay. 

JHlNWAR,  DHiMAR,  DHINWAR  (Skr. 

dhlvara,  ‘ lisherman ’). — The  term  applied  in  the 
Paiijab  to  the  carrier,  waterman,  lislierman,  id  iotb- 
ket-maker  castes  of  tlie  E.  district.',  and  K;;  limir. 
Tlie  caste  numbered,  according;  to  the  Census  of 
1911,  375,694,  of  whom  61  per  .leut  were  Hindus 
and  the  remainder  Muhammasians,  with  a .'luall 
Sikh  minority.  It  has  a low  place  in  die  Hindu 
caste  system,  and,  as  with  the  allied  cartes,  it:. 
Hindu  or  Muhammadan  beliefs  are  only  a slipdit 
veneer  over  Animism.  It.s  mem  mu's  worsliip  chieliy 
the  deities  or  .spirits  counci  l ..d  \.  ilh  their  ot  cujm- 
tion,  and  the  divinities  of  ilie  yreat  rivers,  Laiipc', 
Jumna,  and  Indus  ; and  they  make  oH'criiit;;  to  the 
boats,  nets,  and  other  implements  of  tlieir  craft. 

One  remarkable  rite  is  almost  jicculiar  to  them. 

In  the  Panjab  on  the  8th  day  before  the  Divall,  or  ferst  of 
lights,  which  is  celebrated  at  the  new  moon  of  K.'ri  .;k  (Oct.- 
Nov.),  the  Hoi  or  Hui  festival  is  held,  at  which  Ihe  . .linw.irni, 
or  female  water-canier,  of  the  household  is  given  the  fii;-.  pin  c, 
and  is  potted  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  w iio  act  as  her  tire- 
women. After  the  house  has  been  purified  by  being  sm.  ared 
with  cow-dung,  figures  of  a litter  and  its  bearers  are  drawn  on 
the, wall  in  tour  or  five  colours,  and  to  it  offerings,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  worship  (piijd)  with  incense,  lights,  and  fiowers, 
are  made,  consisting  of  radishes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other 
roots  of  the  season.  The  legend  tells  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Kaliyuga,  or  present  evil  age,  death,  murrain,  and  fainiiie 
devastated  the  world.  The  Brahmans  pr.ayed  and  practised 
austerities,  but  in  vain.  They  were  in  despair,  when  a woman 
of  the  Jhinwar  tribe  sat  in  their  midst  and  encouraged  them  to 
further  efforts,  as  the  result  of  which  the  goddess  Kalika  or 
Oharauijda  appeared,  carrying  her  head  in  her  hands,  and 
announced  that  the  prevailing  calamities  were  due  1 0 immor.ilily 
and  want  of  religious  faith,  and  that,  if  the  world  was  to  bo 
saved,  she  must  in  future  be  honoured  with  this  amiuai  (east 
and  last.  The  reward  ot  the  Jhinwar  woman  was  to  be  exalted 
to  a place  of  honour  at  the  solemnity.  Another  story  tells  that 
Hoi  was  a Brahman  maid  who  escaped  defilement  at  the  hands 
of  the  Musaliuans  by  taking  refuge  iu  the  hut  ci  a Jhinwar. 
When  her  pursuers  overtook  her,  she  ilis.a)n)eared  iuto  the 
earth,  and  was  deified  by  her  casta  aud  other  Hindus. 

It  is  difliculb  to  explain  the  moaning  of  the  rite, 
hut  it  probably  points  to  a iniiuitive  cult  of  the 
earth-  or  mother-goddess  which  was  specialized  by 
the  Jhinwar  caste,  one  of  tlieir  women,  as  wo 
know  to  he  the  case  in  other  Panjah  cults  of  Devi, 
imnersouating  the  goddess  (H.  A.  Kosc,  Punjab  and 
N.IV.  Frontier  Province  Census  Pep.,  1901,  i.  l’J6). 

I.iTKiiATURE.— D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Funjab  Ethnogrngh!:, 
Calcutta,  1883,  p.  326 f.  ; PA'Q  ii.  (1886)  148;  H.  A.'  Rose, 
Glossari/  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Ruiijab  and  AMf. 
Frontier  Frovinee,  ii.  (Lahore,  1911)  SSI  ff. 

M’.  Ckookk. 

JINN.— See  Demons  and  Spiiutb  (Muham- 
madan). 

JiVANMUKTA.— The  woxAjlvanm  nlda  means 
‘ delivered  while  yet  on  earth.’  By  ‘ dcliverauco  ' 
we  must  understand  the  end  of  existence  or  of 
transmigration,  either  the  return  to  Brahman  or 
tho  entry  into  nirvana  (Buddhism).  Tlic  'delivernl 
on  eartli  ’ is  the  saint  who  has  realized  all  tlie  con- 
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clitious  of  deliverance  and  is  living  his  last  existence. 
Since  lie  lias  exhausted  desire  and  illusion,  which 
are  the  food  of  individual  existence  (Brahmanism), 
the  food  of  existence  (Buddhism),  he  has  passed  from 
the  ‘ mundane’  (Icmkika)  plane,  where  thoughts  and 
actions  move,  to  a higher  plane,  ‘ supramuudane’ 
(lokottara),  from  which  thought  and  action  are, 
properly  speaking,  excluded.  He  continues  to  live, 
because  the  physical  forces  which  sustain  life  are 
not  yet  dead,  just  as  the  potter’s  wheel  continues 
to  turn  by  the  force  which  it  has  acquired  ; because 
the  acts,  for  which  this  life  is  the  payment,  have 
not  been  entirely  paid  for.  But  such  acts,  recent 
or  ancient,  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  in  a new 
rebirth,  are  either  suppressed  and  ‘ skipped  over  ’ 
or  ‘transferred’  to  this  life.  No  new  act  can  be 
imputed  to  the  jlvanmukia,  for  an  act  can  be  im- 
))uted  to  a person  only  when  it  is  ‘redolent  of 
desire.’ 

The  origin  of  this  definition  of  sanctity  is  to  be 
found,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  speculations  concern- 
ing the  ascetic,  aloof  from  all  human  interest  and 
clothed  with  and  fed  on  air,  in  whom,  as  it  would 
ajjpear,  there  is  no  longer  anything  human  ; on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  identity 
of  the  atman  and  the  brahman,  and  to  nirvana. 

All  the  Indian  sects  have  adopted  the  idea  of  the 
jlvanmulcta,  and  they  have  all  had  to  study  the 
various  comjilicated  problems  which  it  raises.  Can 
the  jivanmukta  fall  from  sanctity  ? Is  he  sinless  ? 
May  he  do  whatever  he  pleases,  since  sin  no  longer 
exists  for  him  ? Is  he  necessarily  inactive  ? Is  he 
incapable  of  sull'ering  ? Is  he  exempt  from  mundane 
thoughts?  We  have  a great  deal  of  literature  re- 
lating to  these  problems,  especially  in  Buddhism 
( jivanmukta  = ar hat).  It  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  Hindu  theologians  that  they  have  always 
tried,  with  much  loyalty,  sagacity,  and  subtlety, 
to  ‘ organize  ’ mystical  ideas  which  cannot  easily  be 
reconciled  with  morality  and  experience. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  we  cannot  even 
touch  upon  the  problem  that  is  here  presented. 

Literatdeb. — P.  Oltramare,  Histoire  des  idies  thiosophiques 
dans  I’Inde,  Paris,  190G,  i.  214  ; A.  Barth,  Religions  of  India, 
London,  1891,  pp.  79,  210 ; artt.  Aiihat,  Karma,  Nirvana. 

Louis  de  la  Vallee  Poussin. 
jnAna-marga.  — The  term  jhana-marga, 

‘ tlie  pathway  of  knowledge’  (to  salvation,  molcsa, 
rniikti),  or  jhana-kdnda,  ‘ dejiartinent  of  know- 
ledge,’ covers  what  are  known  as  the  ‘ systems  of 
Indian  philosophy.’  The  term  is  op2iosed  to 
karma-nidrga  (q.v.),  karma-kdnda,  salvation  by 
works.  The  literature  of  the  Vedic  period  is 
characterized  by  a joy  of  life  which  forms  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  pessimistic  attitude  that  domi- 
nates Indian  thouglit  throughout  the  later  periods. 
The  Vedas  themselves  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  attainment  of  happiness  in  this  world  and  its 
continuance  in  the  next  by  means  of  sacrifices  and 
other  good  works  (karmdni)  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
At  an  early  jieriod  we  find  objections  raised  to  the 
purely  selfish  character  of  this  attitude ; some  of 
the  earlier  TJpanisads  reject  works  altogether  as 
being  utterly  inadequate,  if  not  useless,  for  the 
attainment  of  salvation,  and  because  they  aim  at 
worldly  hapiiiness  only.  This  opposition  to  Vedic 
ritual  gradually  disappears  in  the  Upanisads,  and 
ultimately  the  philosoiihy  of  the  Upanisads  be- 
comes the  Vedanta,  and  the  saving  knowledge 
that  they  teach  is  called  the  Vedanta  (end  of  the 
Veda). 

1.  Upanisads. — The  general  attitude  of  the 
Upanisads  to  works  is  that  sacrifice  and  good 
works  may  jirociire  ha^ipiness  to  a limited  extent, 
but  are  on  the  whole  a hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  in  the  attainment  of  real  salvation,  which  is 
to  be  obtained  through  knowledge  alone.  To  have 
any  merit,  works  must  not  bo  performed  with 


a view  to  a particular  reward ; if  performed  in 
a jiroper  spirit,  they  contribute  to  originate  a de- 
sire for  knowledge.  In  order  that  knowledge  may 
arise,  the  effects  of  evil  works  mu.st  be  obliterated, 
and  this  may  be  effected  by  performing  acf.s  of 
jiiety  not  aiming  at  any  immediate  reward  ; when 
the  mind  has  been  purified  in  this  way,  there 
arises  a desire  for  knowledge,  and  ignorance  comes 
to  an  end.  Works,  however,  although  useless  by 
themselves,  are  sometimes  even  said  to  be 
essential : 

‘Only  he  who  knows  both  knowledge  and  not-knowledgc 
(works)  can  be  saved,  because  by  good  works  he  overcomes 
death  and  by  knowledge  he  obtains  the  immortal.’ i 

At  a very  early  periotl  we  find  two  new  ideas, 
which  were  destined  to  influence  iirofoundly  all 
future  Indian  thought,  making  their  appearance 
with  striking  suddenness — the  doctrines  of  metem- 
psychosis (sainsura)  and  of  the  influence  of  actions 
in  a previous  existence  (karma).  No  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
former  of  these  beliefs,  on  whicli  the  latter  dc- 
liends  (see,  further,  art.  Mktemp.syciio.'^is [Hindu]). 
The  second  idea  is  based  on  the  belief  that  no 
good  or  evil  deed  can  go  unrewarded  or  un- 
imnished ; happine-ss  in  this  life  is  the  reward  of 
good  deeds  in  a iirevious  existence,  while  mi.sery, 
often  apparently  unmerited,  is  readily  explained 
as  the  result  of  evil  deeds  in  a luevious  existence 
(see,  furtlier,  art.  K.vrma).  What  is  true  of  the 
previous  existence  must  hold  also  of  the  one  jirior 
to  that,  and  so  on.  The  cycle  of  existence  has  no 
beginning,  and  similarly  has  no  end  ; for  in  each 
existence  there  must  be  a certain  balance  of  un- 
rewarded good  or  une.xiiiated  evil  to  carry  the 
individual  on  to  a new  e.xistence.  Every  action 
unfailingly  brings  its  own  reward  or  punishment ; 
the  cause  of  action  is  desire,  and  desire  is  due  to 
ignorance,  which  mistakes  the  real  nature  of 
things  (cf.  art.  DESIRE  [Buddhist]) ; it  is  this 
ignorance  that  is  the  cause  of  the  cycle  of  re-births 
(cf.  art.  Maya).  The  result  of  this  doctrine  is 
a firm  conviction  of  the  misery  of  mundane  exist- 
ence, which  contrasts  with  the  passionate  love  of 
life  of  the  earliest  period,  and  the  belief  that  real 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  release  from 
the  saiiisdra.  This  release  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  destroying  the  ignorance  which  is  the  root  of 
the  cycle  of  existence  ; the  object  of  the  various 
philosophies  is  to  teach  that  knowledge  which 
brings  salvation  from  mundane  existence  to  the 
happy  few. 

Vedic  and  allied  knowledge,  and  indeed  all 
existing  knowledge,  was  early  recognized  as  in- 
sufficient for  the  attainment  of  salvation. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  find  - Narada  lamenting  that,  though 
he  has  studied  the  Vedas,  the  epics,  grammar,  etc.,  and  is 
learned  in  the  scriptures,  yet  he  is  not  learned  in  the  atman ; 
and  beseeching  to  be  taught  the  atman  that  overcomes  sorrow, 
and  to  be  led  to  the  ‘ shore  that  lies  be3’ond  sorrow.’  Similarly, 
Svetaketu,  having  completed  his  education  under  his  father 
Aru^i,  and  failing  to  answer  questions  put  to  him,  upbraids  his 
father  for  declaring  his  education  perfect.^  I\Iere  learning  and 
book-knowledge  then  are  not  surticient:  ‘The  atman  is  not 
attained  by  learning  . . . and  much  knowledge  of  books.* 

True  knowledge  in  the  Upanisads  is  a knowledge 
of  brahman  or  the  atman  (qq.v.).  This  knowledge 
was  recognized  as  being  different  in  its  nature  from 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  ‘ know- 
ledge ’ ; for  it  is  ijossible  to  know  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  atman ; this  state  of 
ignorance  of  true  knowledge  is  called  avidyci  (‘  not- 
knowledge  ’) ; this  term  gradually  lost  the  meaning 
of  simple  ignorance,  and  came  to  be  apidied  to  that 
false  knowledge  which  impedes  a knowledge  of 
brahman,  by  preventing  us  from  seeing  things  as 
they  really  are,  and  is  based  on  illusion  (mdyd) 
due  to  the  limitations  of  the  human  intellect. 

1 Tid  Upan.  11.  ^ Chkdnd.  Upan.  vii.  10. 

3 Rfhad.  Ar.  Upan.  vi.  2.  ■>  Kalh.  Upan.  i.  ii.  23. 
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Ignorance,  then,  is  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  senses,  while  true  knowledge  is 
of  brahman  or  the  atman. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ideas  in  the 
Upanisads — brahman  and  the  dtman,  which  came 
to  be  used  synonymously.  Brahman  is  tlie  first 
princi]>le  of  the  universe,  the  Eternal  One,  the  all- 
pervading  power  ; dtman  is  first  the  vital  principle, 
the  Self,  then  the  All-soul,  the  One,  and  thus 
comes  to  he  identical  with  brahman.  Saving 
knowledge  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  unity 
of  brahman  and  the  dtman  of  the  individual  soul 
with  the  world-soul,  and  the  object  of  the  Upani- 
sads is  to  teach  a knowledge  of  braJnnan.  The 
tloctrine  of  the  identity  of  brahman  and  the  dtman 
is  summed  up  in  such  phrases  as  tat  tvam  asi 
(‘thou  art  That’)  and  aham  brahmdsmi  (‘I  am 
brahman’).  The  veil  of  ignorance,  through  which 
we  see  a plurality  of  objects  when  in  reality 
brahman  alone  exists,  is  lifted  when  the  under- 
lying brahman  of  the  object  is  recognized  in  the 
dtman  of  the  knower.  Mundane  objects  are  not 
realities,  and  are  of  no  value  for  their  own  sake, 
but  exist  only  through  the  dtman,  which  alone 
exists  and  is  the  entire  universe.  Yajfiavalkya 
compares  the  phenomena  of  the  world  to  the  notes 
of  a lute  or  conch-shell : the  notes  cannot  bo 
seized  ; only  when  the  instrument  or  the  player  is 
seized  can  they  be  seized ; in  the  same  M'ay  it  is 
only  when  the  dtman  is  known  that  all  else  is 
known.  He  who  has  comprehended  the  dtman 
knows  the  whole  universe.^  When  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  only  one  being,  the  self  or  dtman, 
eternal  and  unchanging,  the  illusions  resulting 
from  the  limitations  of  the  intellect  disappear,  and 
release  is  obtained  from  this  world  of  ignorance. 

2.  Vedanta. — The  Brahmanic  speculations  of  the 
Upanisads  are  developed  in  the  philosophical 
system  usually  called  Vedjinta,  properly  the 
Uttara-mimaihsa,  or  ‘Second  hiquiry  ’ (concerning 
brahman  ; it  is  also  called  Brahma-mimaih.sa) ; the 
founder  of  the  system,  Bfwlarayana,  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  his 
great  expositor  ^afikara  eight  centuries  later. 
The  fundamental  notion  in  the  system,  which  is 
still  the  most  influential  in  India,  is  the  identity  of 
the  dtman,  or  self,  with  the  brahman.  Brahman 
is  the  One,  the  Unique,  the  Self-existent,  ever- 
lasting and  unchanging,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
subject  to  division  into  parts.  The  self  of  each 
individual  must  therefore  be  identical  with  the 
self  of  brahman,  instead  of  being  a part  of  it ; the 
self  in  each  individual  is  therefore  the  whole  un- 
divided brahman.  Nothing  exists  but  brahman 
(advaita-vada,  doctrine  of  non  - duality).  The 
apparent  objections  to  this,  which  arise  out  of 
mundane  experience,  are  due  to  ignorance,  which 
prevents  the  self  from  recognizing  that  all  else  is 
illusion  ; the  phenomena  of  the  samsdra  and  the 
material  universe  are  illusions,  just  as  the  idea  of 
separate  souls  is.  The  Vedanta  does  not  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  this  ignorance,  whether  due  to 
desire,  etc.,  or  not,  but  teaches  that  it  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  saving  knowledge  that  all  that  is 
not  soul  is  illusion,  and  that  the  soul  is  brahman. 
When  this  truth  is  known,  the  fetters  that  bind 
the  soul  to  the  cycle  of  existence  are  broken,  and 
release  is  obtained  (see,  further,  art.  Vedan'I’A). 
We  may  here  mention  the  Visistadvaita  (‘modi- 
fied monism  ’)  school  of  the  Vedanta  founded  by 
Ramanuja,  one  of  the  most  important  commentators 
on  the  Brahmasutras,  who  flourished  in  the  12th 
cent.  A.D.  and  belonged  to  the  Bhagavata  sect. 
He  expounds  the  Vedanta  system  according  to  the 
tenets  of  this  monotheistic  sect  in  a way  which 
dill'ers  in  important  points  from  the  outline  just 
given  ; according  to  the  Visistfulvaitas,  the  indi- 
1 Bxhad.  Ar.  Upan.  n.  iv.  8. 


vidual  souls  are  not  identical  with  brahman  or 
God,  but  are  elements  of  him  and  not  separate 
from  him  ; the  individual  souls  are  invohcd  in  the 
miseries  of  mundane  existence,  not  entirel5-  by 
ignorance,  but  by  unbelief.  The  true  means  of 
salvation  is  therefore  found,  not  in  some  means  of 
cognition,  but  in  devout  love  of  God  (bluikti)  and 
belief. 

3.  Safikhya. — The  Sahkhya  school,  which  has 
been  called  the  oldest  real  .-y-tem  of  Inciian  philo- 
sophy, is  as  much  impressed  by  the  ii.Iinite  variety 
of  the  universe  as  the  Vedanta  it  with  its  unity. 
The  system,  the  traditional  founder  of  which  was 
Kapila,  is  essentially  dualistic  ; two  principle-  are 
admitted  whose  interworking.s  pro'luce  the  uni  -rse 
—prakrti  (matter)  and  purus”  (.-  oul  or  spirit  :■  ; the 
latter  is  not  one  all-pervading  spirit  like  the 
brahman  of  the  Vedanta,  but  rather  an  infinite 
number  of  individual  .spirits  each  independent,  and 
thus  the  variety  of  the  universe  is  explained. 
These  two  are  entirely  distinct,  and  have  existed 
side  by  side  from  all  eternity.  Mental  jirocesses 
are  mechanical  actions  of  physical  organs,  i.e.  of 
prakpti-,  prakrti,  however,  would  remain  iin- 
conscious  if  it  were  not  acted  upon  by  piirnsa  ; 
purttsa,  or  soul,  has  no  volition  of  its  own,  but  the 
subtle  body  [siikpnaAanra),  the  inner  organs  and 
senses  which  surround  it,  has.  Through  this 
body  the  soul  becomes  involved  in  the  si  ri\dra, 
and  thus  has  to  suli'er  the  miseries  of  mundane 
existence.  The  aim  of  the  Sahkhya  is  to  teach 
t\\at pnriisa,  is  absolutely  distinct  from  prakrti  in 
the  most  sulitle  organs.  A knowleilge  tha;  these 
two  are  absolutely  distinct,  and  liavc  'oeen  so  from 
the  beginning,  delivers  the  soul  from  the  cycle  of 
existence;  it  then  realizes  that  the  connexion 
between  soul  .and  matter,  on  which  the  miseries  of 
the  world  depend,  is  only  an  .apparent  one.  and, 
when  this  is  realized,  the  suH'erings  of  700 are 
no  longer  the  sufi'erings  of  /nirtisa,  while  the 
sufferings  of  tlie  former  are  no  longer  experienced, 
since  they  are  no  longer  ‘ illuminated  ’ by  ^unatsu 
(see,  furtiier,  art.  Sankmya). 

The  philosophical  basis  of  Buddhism  is  consider- 
.ably  influenced  by  the  Sahkhya  (for  .a  different 
view  see  above,  p.  211*>).  It  assumes  that  mundane 
existence  is  nothing  but  suffering,  and  that  the 
cause  of  this  suffering  is  the  desire  to  enjoy  the 
apparent  delights  of  the  world.  The  cause  of  this 
attachment  is  ignorance  ; this  ignorance  and  all 
that  follow'S  it  will  be  dissipated  when  attachment 
to  the  world  is  renounced. 

4.  Yoga.— The  Yoga  system,  founded  by  Batan- 
jali,  w'ho,  if  not  identical  with  the  celebrated 
grammarian  of  that  name,  likewise  flourished  in 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Sahkhya.  The  philosophicai  basis  of  the  Yoga  is 
that  of  the  Sahkhya  with  the  addition  of  the 
notions  of  a Personal  God  {iivara)  and  of  the 
occult  I'owers  to  be  derived  from  Yoga  practices. 
Its  ch.ar.acteristic  feature  is  the  influence  laid  on 
asceticism  and  mental  concentration  (yc)(7rt  = con- 
templation, concentration,  union). 

Asceticism  and  contemplation  have  always  been 
juactised  in  India  as  means  of  acmiiring  merit. 
Patahjali  developed  a formal  system  tlie  methodical 
practice  of  which,  in  addition  to  giving  occult 
powers,  is  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  the  surest 
w'ays  of  gaining  saving  knowledge.  The  aim  of 
Yoga  was  at  first  that  of  the  Sahkhya,  namely, 
the  separation  (kaivalya)  of  soul  and  matter  ; but, 
with  the  addition  of  the  idea  of  a Per.sonal  God 
(Ikoara)  or  Universal  Soul,  the  ultimate  aim  comes 
to  bo  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  God.  The 
mind  is  to  be  deliberately  and  artificially  with- 
drawn from  the  external  world  and  concentrated 
upon  itself  ; it  is  then  enabled  to  throw  off  one  by 
one  the  material  fetters  that  bind  it  to  the  samsdra. 
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and  to  awaken  to  a knowledge  of  truth,  and  the 
individual  soul  gains  freedom  and  absorption  in 
the  World-Sou!  (see,  further,  art.  Yoga). 

S.  Minor  systems. — Of  the  minor  systems  that 
teach  the  way  of  escape  from  the  samsara  the 
most  important  is  the  Vaisesika  founded  by 
Kanada  (the  name,  however,  may  be  a nickname, 
‘ atom-eater  ’)  at  quite  an  early  date.  Deliverance, 
according  to  Kanada,  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  soul  and  the 
unreality  of  matter,  and  this  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  ‘six  categories’  {'padarthxi), 
under  which  everything  that  exists  can  be  classed; 
these  are  substance,  quality,  action,  generality, 
individuality,  and  inherence  or  inseparability. 
These  are  narrowly  defined  and  subdivided ; it  is 
from  the  fifth  that  the  system  takes  its  name 
(miesa  = atomic  individuality) ; all  substances  (de- 
fined in  the  first  category  as  earth,  water,  light, 
air,  ether,  time,  space,  soul  [atmaii],  mind  [Tn/rnas]) 
consist  of  invisible  atoms,  from  the  combination 
of  which  all  mental  and  physical  phenomena 
•arise.  Freedom  is  obtained  when  the  Vaisesika 
doctrines  have  been  comprehended  (see,  further, 
art.  VaiSesika). 

The  Nyaya  system  of  Gautama  is  usually  coupled 
with  the  Vaisesika,  from  which  it  is  developed.  It 
is  really  a system  of  logic  and  the  me.ans  of  know- 
ledge. Truth  is  to  be  attained  by  the  application 
of  sixteen  categories,  or  logical  notions,  and  salva- 
tion depends  on  a correct  knowledge  of  their  nature. 
It  is  only  when  the  student  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  system  that  he  is  capable  of  ascertaining 
truth  (see,  further,  art.  Nyaya). 

The  aim  of  the  Purva-mimaihsa  (‘  first  inquiry  ’), 
which  is  usually  coupled  with  the  Vedanta,  is,  like 
that  of  the  other  systems,  the  attainment  of  libera- 
tion from  the  world,  but,  as  the  other  name  (Karma- 
mimaihsa)  of  the  system  shows,  the  means  that  it 
teaches  is  the  observance  of  orthodox  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  not  saving  knowledge.  It  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  study  aud  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Vedas  (see,  further,  art.  jMImaj’ISA). 
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Upanishads",  Leipzig,  1905,  Das  System  des  Veddiita-,  do. 
1900;  L.  I>.  Barnett,  Brahma-Knowledge,  London,  1907; 
isvarakrsna.  The  Sdnkhtja  EdriJea,  ed.  and  tr.  H.  T.  Coie- 
brooke  and  H.  H.  Wilson,  Oxford,  1838,  Bombay,  1887,  etc. ; 
R.  Garbe,  Die  Sdipkhya-Philosophie,  Leipzig,  1894,  and 
Sdfikhya  und  Yoga,  Strassburg,  1896 ; F.  Max  Miiller,  The 
Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy^,  London,  1906;  Pataiijali’s 
Yogasutras,  ed.  and  tr.  E.  Mitra,  Calcutta,  1848 ; Artha- 
sarhgraha,  ed.  and  tr.  G.  Thibaut,  Benares,  1882. 

.1.  Allan. 

JOACHIMITES.  — As  a sect  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  Joachiniites  exercised  a remarkable 
influence  in  the  13th  cent.,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
some  of  their  tenets  passed  over  into  the  motive- 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  sect  derived 
their  name  from  Joacliim  of  Floris,  who  seems  to 
have  been  born  in  1145  and  to  have  died  in  1202. 
He  was,  therefore,  an  older  contemporary  of  Francis 
of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  with  whose  followers  the 
Joachiniites  were  in  vigorous  sympathy.  It  is 
diflicult  to  disentangle  the  personality  or  the  work 
of  Joachim  from  the  mass  of  tradition  which  has 
gathered  about  his  name,  and  it  is  equally  difiScult 
to  discover  what  Joachim  himself  actually  taught. 
He  was  certainly  a creative  personality,  and  works 
have  been  attributed  to  him  which  are  really  the 
fruit  of  the  school  which  called  itself  by  his  name. 
In  these  works,  more  p.articularly  the  commentaries 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  germs  of  thought 
which  are  due  to  Joachim  have  been  expanded  and 
developed  by  the  school  which  he  founded.  As  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  works  attributed  to  .Joachim, 
there  is  not  a great  measure  of  agreement  among 
scholars,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of 


the  strongest  churchmen  of  the  12th  century.  His 
influence  on  contempor.aries  .and  his  place  in  the 
sect  which  called  itself  by  his  name  entitle  liiin  to 
.a  position  among  the  Ic.ading  men  of  the  century. 

1.  Life  of  Joachim. — The  facts  of  his  life,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  di.sentangled  {AS,  May  29),  may  be 
brieflj'  .stated.  He  was  certainly  a Calabrian — lirst, 
head  of  a Cisterci.an  nion.astery  at  Corazzo,  ami 
afterwards  abbot  of  a stricter  sect  at  Floris,  with 
which  place  his  name  is  generally  associated.  His 
work  at  Corazzo  and  P'loris  was  fostered  by  con- 
temporary popes,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  had 
.a  remarkable  influence  on  Richard  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France.  When  his  writings  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  1215,  the 
only  point  condemned  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  in  which  he  had  parted  from  Peter 
Lombard  (Denzinger”,  nos.  431^33).  The  place 
which  Jo.achim  held  in  the  regard  of  his  time  may 
be  further  gathered  from  the  reference  to  him  in 
Dante  {Paradiso,  xii.  139-141). 

2.  His  views. — If  we  regard  the  genuine  works 
of  Joachim  as  {a)  Concordin  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti  (Venice,  1519),  (b)  Fsaltrriiim  Decern  Chor- 
darum  (do.  1527),  and  (c)  Expositio  apocali/psis 
(do.  1527),  then  the  following  may  be  described  as 
his  views  and  the  germs  which  were  afterwards 
developed  by  his  school  of  thought. 

(1)  Like  the  visionaries  who  preceded  him,  such 
as  Hildegard  and  Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  he  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  its  secularization.  He  held  that  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church  and  the  usefulness  of 
its  work  in  the  world  were  being  vitiated  by  the 
secularizing  atmosphere  in  which  it  wa-s  envelojied. 
(2)  He  looked  for  deliverance  from  secularization 
in  an  Age  of  the  Spirit,  operating  through  a purified 
monasticism,  which  in  turn  should  foster  the  life  of 
contemplation.  (3)  Behind  all  his  teaching  lay  a 
philosophy  of  religious  history  which  had  caught 
the  Montanistic  spirit.  Montanus  had  already 
taught  the  doctrine  of  Three  Ages  or  States  : first, 
an  OT  revelation ; secondly,  a NT  revelation ; 
thirdly,  the  culminating  age  of  Montanus  and  his 
prophets  who  should  realize  a Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  art.  JIontanisw).  The  disciples  of 
Slontanus  were,  therefore,  the  spiritualcs,  .and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  these  Tertullian  was 
one.  This  doctrine  of  the  Three  Ages  or  States 
was  developed  by  Joachim.  The  first  age  was  that 
of  the  Father,  closing  with  Zacharias,  father  of 
John  the  Ba,ptist ; the  second  age  was  that  of  the 
Son,  reaching  to  the  year  1260 ; after  1260  began 
the  third  age,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though 
these  ages  overlapped  to  some  extent,  they  were 
distinct  in  .Joachim’s  thinking.  Each  age  was 
divided  artificially  ; each  had  its  special  character- 
istic and  atmosphere.  Joachim’s  teaching  dealt 
mainly  with  the  third  of  these  ages.  Here  he 
showed  himself  a prophet  and  a visionary.  The 
third  age  was  to  be  the  Age  of  the  Spirit.  IMen 
were  not  then  to  be  fettered  by  the  letter.  It  was 
to  be  the  age  of  the  Eternal  Gospel.  It  was  not  to 
be  an  age  of  ecclesiastical  machinery.  Rather  was 
it  to  be  an  age  of  pure  contemplation  and  of  a per- 
fected monasticism.  Joachim’s  vision,  in  truth, 
was  that  of  the  imminent  Age  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  in  an  artificial  way,  he  said  was  to  open  in 
the  year  1260.  Cf.  art.  Ages  of  the  World 
(Christi.an),  vol.  i.  p.  19D. 

3.  His  influence. — The  views  thus  expressed  by 
Joachim  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  developed  by 
his  followers,  and  the  fullest  expression  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  which  go  under  Joachim’s  name.  The 
stricter  Franciscans  also  found  them  peculiarly 
congenial,  and  the  idea  of  a spiritu.al  Christianity 
and  an  imminent  Age  of  the  Spirit  was  at  once 
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assimilatofl  by  tliem.  Tlieir  criticism  of  tlie 
secularized  Roman  Cluirch  liad  been  exceptionally 
vigorous.  To  them  the  Chnrcli  of  Rome  was  the 
bouse  of  the  courtesan,  and  the  Church  in  its 
alliance  with  the  world  and  in  its  greed  of  gain, 
shown  in  its  many  and  dubious  rTiethods  for  secur- 
ing gain,  had  been  unfaithful  to  its  true  mission, 
the  saving  of  the  world  for  Christ.  The  Church 
ought  to  have  trusted  in  the  strength  of  God,  not 
in  the  sword.  In  allying  itself  with  the  power  of 
the  sword,  it  load  been  unfaithful.  In  common 
with  the  stricter  Franciscans,  the  .loachirnites 
looked  forward  to  a purified  Church  and  a spiritual 
Christianity.  In  such  a Church  the  monks  would 
remain  as  the  organ  of  the  Spiritual  Gospel. 
Outward  authority  must  disappear  in  the  Age  of 
the  Spirit.  The  later  .loachirnite  teaching  was 
peculiarly  stringent  in  its  anti-Romanism.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  this  school  of  thought  was  the 
famous  Liher  Introductorius  in  Evangelium  mter- 
nnm,  written  probably  in  1254  by  the  Franciscan, 
Gerardus  of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  In  its  teaching 
the  Introductorius  drew  largely  from  the  writings 
of  Joachim,  whom  it  regarded  as  an  inspired 
prophet.  The  book  was  condemned  by  Alexander 
IV.  in  1255  ; but  the  apocalyptic  ideas  which  it 
boldly  taught  lived  on  among  the  Franciscans  and 
the  followers  of  Joachim.  From  the  chronicle  of 
Salimbcne  of  Parma,  who  belonged  to  a generation 
after  Joachim,  we  can  gather  how  influential  and 
centr.al  was  the  place  of  Joachim  in  the  esteem  of 
his  immediate  followers,  and  we  can  see  how  the 
Joachimites  were  agitated  by  such  questions  as  the 
controversy  between  the  papacy  and  the  monarchj'’, 
and  the  approaching  last  time. 

Though  much  of  the  teaching  of  Joachim  and  his 
followers  was  highly  visionary  and  artificial,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  was  behind  it  a genuine  re- 
ligious experience.  They  made  their  protest  against 
the  secularization  of  the  Church  and  formed  their 
vision  of  the  future  out  of  the  fullness  of  this  ex- 
perience. So  far  as  their  distinctive  teaching  was 
concerned,  parts  of  it  had  been  already  before  the 
Church’s  mind.  The  doctrine  of  the  Three  Ages 
had  been  anticipated  by  Montanism,  while  the 
teaching  of  the  Eternal  Gospel  may  be  found  in 
Origen.  But  the  religious  experience  of  Joachim 
and  his  followers  was  a real  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  the  13th  century.  Nor  was  it  teaching 
which  passed  away.  In  one  form  or  another  the 
ideals  of  the  Joachimites  passed  over  into  the 
thought  of  the  Reformation,  influencing  more 
especially  such  early  Reformers  as  Wyclif  and  Hus. 

Litehatdrb.— ^S.Mai.vii.  [1SC6] 87-141 ; J.  G.V.  Engfelhardt, 
Kirchengeschichtl.  Abhancllungen,  Erlangen,  1832;  W.  Preger, 
Gesch.  der  deutschen  Mystik  im  Mittelalter,  Leipzig,  1874;  H. 
Reuter,  Gcsch.  der  religiosen  Atifkldrung  im  Mittelalter,  Berlin, 
1877  ; R.  Jones,  , Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,  London,  1900; 
P.  Fournier,  Jltvdes  sur  Joachim  de  Flore  et  ses  doctrines, 
Paris,  1909;  H.  B.  Workman,  Christian  Thought  to  the  Re- 
formation, London,  1911 ; artt.  s.v.  in  PRES  ix,  227,  and  CB 
viii.  400;  Church  Histories  of  Gieseler,  Edinlmrgh,  1846-69; 
Neander,  London,  1860-52;  Robertson,  do.  1876;  Moeller, 
do.  1892-1900 ; Kurtz,  Leipzig,  1885. 

W.  Beveridge. 

JOSAPHAT,  BARLAAM  AND.— The  history 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  as  it  has  become  known 
through  numerous  translations  in  the  West,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Buddliist  collection  of  stories  known 
as  the  Jutaka,  the  ‘ Birtli-Stories,’  records  of  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  Buddha  in  the  course  of  his 
former  existences  upon  earth.*  Of  the  stories 
themselves  tlie  date  and  origin  are  various. 
None,  liowever,  h.as  attained  to  so  great  popularity 
or  passed  through  so  many  transformations  and 
vicissitudes  as  that  of  B.arla.am  and  Josaphat. 
All  are  of  the  nature  of  folk-lore,  par.able,  or  fable, 

1 On  the  Jdtaka  see  HI.  Wintertiitz,  Gesch.  der  ind.  Lift., 
Leijjzig,  190817.,  ii.  i.  89-127;  The  Jdtaka,  or  Stories  of  the 
Buddha's  Former  Births,  tr,  from  i.ho  PSli  by  various  hands, 
6 vols.,  Cambridge,  1896-1907 ; art.  .Tataka. 


derived  from  Indian  sources  or  collections  of  tales, 
which  in  tlie  first  instance  were  for  the  most  part 
non-Buddhist,  but  were  adapted  to  the  purp'  -cs 
of  Buddhist  propaganda  and  made  to  serve  elhi'  ul 
and  didactic  ends.  Gautama  himself  becomes  in 
them  all  the  pirotagonist,  and  expounds  or  illus- 
trates the  moral  which  the  stoiw  is  intended  to 
enforce.  In  the  regions  of  the  West,  however,  in 
which  not  a few  of  these  narratives  have  found  a 
home  and  become  popular,  the  Buddhist  element 
thus  introduced  is  again  excluded  and  is  replaced 
by  Christian  termimdogy  and  teaching.  Interiio- 
lation  and  .adaptation  have  frequently  .-o  changed 
the  ‘atmosphere’  of  the  story  and  the  definite 
point  of  the  moral  that  it  is  only  hi.storically  and 
by  tracing  the  course  of  development  that  its 
Indi.an  origin  can  be  recognized. 

Of  the  origin.al  form  of  the  story,  as  it  was 
compiled  in  India  or  adapted  from  more  ancient 
existing  materials,  nothing  i,-;  directly  known. 
Incidents  or  parables  contained  in  it  nave  been 
traced  in  the  Buddhist  Avrtddna,  the  jMahdh/ul rrtfrr , 
and  elsewhere.  From  the  Buddhist  original,  which, 
it  may  be  assumed,  was  composed  in  M;igadhi,orin 
an  early  form  of  some  Prakrit  dialect,  a I’ahhw  i 
rendering  was  made  in  or  about  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Chosroes  the  Great  of  Persia  (a.d.  531- 
579).  This  version  also  is  no  longer  extant. 
There  is,  however,  a curious  and  certainly  not  ac- 
cidental resemblance  between  the  life  and  history 
of  this  king  and  the  character  of  Abenner,  the 
Indian  ruler  and  the  father  of  Josaphat,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Buddhist  story.  To  this  Pahlavi 
rendering,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  already 
deprived  of  its  distinctive  Buddhist  features  and 
teaching,  all  the  numerous  versions  of  the  A'est 
owe  their  origin.  The  earliest  Greek  translation 
is  derived  from  a SjTiac  version  of  the  Pahlavi, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent., 
partly  on  the  ground  that  in  an  enumennion  of 
the  great  religions  of  the  world  no  reference  is 
made  to  Muhammadanism.  The  Greek  text  is 
printed  among  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus,' 
to  whom  it  was  ascribed  by  a mistaken  identifica- 
tion with  a ‘ John,  Monk  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Saba,’  to  whom  the  work  was  assigneil  in  the  colo- 
phon of  early  Greek  MSS.  There  are  also  three 
early  Arabic  versions,  the  original  of  which  bore 
the  title  of  Kitdb  Balau/tar  wa  Bilddsaf ; and  a 
medireval  Jewish  translation  into  Hebrew,  :ittri- 
buted  to  Abraham  ibn  Chisdai  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury.*' From  these  Oriental  renderings  all  the 
later  versions,  numbering  more  than  sixty,  are 
ultimately  descended.  The  first  Latin  translation 
was  ni.ade  from  the  Greek  by  .\uastasius,  the 
papal  librarian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  cent., 
and  became  the  parent  of  most  of  the  modern 
European  versions,  including  the  English.  The 
Greek  w.as  ag.aiu  independently  translated  into 
Latin  a few  centuries  later  by  J.  Billius,  Abbot 
of  St.  Michel  in  Brittany;**  and  both  renderiugs 
are  printed  among  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus. 
The  earliest  English  version  was  produced  by  W. 
Caxton  in  A.D.  1483.'*  There  are  also  extant  four 
later  versions  or  paraphrases  in  English,  three  of 
wdiich  are  in  verse.  The  verse  renderings  have 
been  reprinted  more  than  once,®  but  the  prose 
version  is  rare. 

1 PG  xevi.  867  ff. 

2 The  Arabio  text  has  been  iev>rintcd  recently  nt  Cairo  for 
the  heiieflt  of  the  Contic  Christians,  under  the  title  of  Sutrab 
Barlam  wa  Yudfaf  (Bgyp.  Brplor.  Fund  Arch.  Reiwrt,  1911- 
12,  v>.  68). 

a J.  .Incobs,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  y.  xciii. 

4 Reprinted  by  J.  .lacohs,  London,  1896 ; and  also  as  an 
appendix  to  the  same  author’s  Barlaam  and  Josaphat. 

t e.g.  by  .1.  .lacohs,  op.  cit.  ; K.  S.  Macdonald,  Story  of  Bar- 
laam and  Josaphat,  ‘ The  Ilystoryo  of  ( he  Hermyto  Balaam  ’ 
(sic),  from  Caxton's  Golden  Legend.  In  an  appendix  Mac- 
donald prints  throe  variant  forms  of  the  story  from  as  many 
JtSS. 
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Essentially  the  legend  is  as  follows.  Variations 
in  detail,  however,  are  numerous  in  the  dill'erent 
versions. 

Antecedently  to  the  rei^  of  a powerful  Indian  ruler  named 
Abenner,  Christian  teaching  had  found  its  way  to  the  East ; 
and  many  converts  had  been  made  within  his  dominions.  The 
king  himself,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  foreign 
religion,  and  issued  an  edict  against  it.  Among  others  an  in- 
timate friend  and  minister  of  the  king  embraced  Christianity, 
and,  renouncing  the  world,  adopted  the  life  of  an  anchorite  in 
the  desert.  Having  been  by  the  direction  of  the  king  brought 
back  to  the  royal  court,  he  there  delivered  a brief  appeal  and 
apology,  liy  w'hich  Abenner  was  further  incensed  against  the 
Christians.  He  dismissed  his  former  friend  in  anger,  forbidding 
him  ever  to  return  to  his  presence. 

A son  is  afterwards  born  to  the  king,  who  hitherto  had  been 
childless,  of  faultless  form  and  beauty,  to  whom  is  given  the 
name  of  Josaphat  (in  the  Greek  Tiodo-o'W-  At  a birthday  feast 
Chaldsean  astrologers  who  are  present  prophesy  of  his  future 
greatness  and  wisdom.  In  some  forms  of  tlie  story  the  horo- 
scope of  the  child  is  represented  as  foretelling  also  that  he  will 
abandon  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  will  turn  to  the  true 
faith.  At  this  the  father  is  greatly  distressed,  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  fulHlment  of  the  prophecy  builds  for  his  son  a beauti- 
ful palace,  where  the  prince  is  confined  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
is  attractive  and  beautiful,  that  he  may  not  come  into  contact 
with  miserj'  or  death. 

In  the  event,  however,  when  the  prince  reaches  man’s  estate, 
he  seeks  release  from  constraint,  and  with  his  father's  reluctant 
consent  goes  forth  from  the  palace,  and  gains  his  first  experi- 
ence of  the  e.xternal  world.  He  encounters  in  succession  a 
blind  man,  a leper,  a man  aged  and  infirm,  and  a corpse  ; and 
in  answer  to  his  troubled  inquiry  is  told  that  misfortunes  and 
miseries  such  as  these  are  the  common  lot  of  men.  He  is 
deeply  moved,  and  learns  further  that  the  secret  of  deliverance 
from  these  woes  is  known  only  to  the  holy  hermits  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  world ; and  he  expresses  accordingly  the 
desire  to  see  them  and  to  hear  from  their  own  lips  the  true 
knowledge.  His  wish  cannot  be  granted,  because  by  the  de- 
cree of  his  father  the  hermits  have  all  been  expelled  from  the 
country. 

Under  the  guise  of  a jewel  merchant,  however,  an  anchorite 
who  bears  a high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  purity  of  life  comes 
to  the  court,  and  in  successive  interviews  with  the  prince  con- 
vinces him  of  the  truth,  whereupon  the  latter  expresses  his 
determination  to  become  the  anchorite’s  disciple.  The  anchor- 
ite's name  is  Barlaam.  To  conve.v  his  teaching  he  employs  a 
series  of  apologues  or  parables,  which  set  forth  the  true  doctrine 
and  illustrate  the  vanity  and  fruitlessness  of  worldly  things. 
In  the  number  and  a.rrangement  of  these  parables  the  versions 
again  present  considerable  variations.  The  king  is  naturally 
moved  to  grief  and  wrath  on  hearing  of  his  son’s  conversion, 
and  endeavours  by  threats  and  argument  to  change  his  purpose. 

He  also  issues  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Barlaam.  The  hermit, 
however,  has  left  the  city,  and  the  attempt  fails.  Arrange- 
ments are  then  made  for  the  holding  of  a public  discussion  be- 
fore the  prince,  in  which  a stranger,  Nachor,  is  to  play  the 
part  of  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine,  to  present  the  Christian 
argument,  and  to  be  defeated  in  debate.  Thus  it  is  hoped  to 
discredit  the  faith  in  the  eyes  of  Josaphat,  and  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  resolve  to  follow  Barlaam.  In  a secret  inter- 
view rvith  Nachor,  however,  the  prince  threatens  him  with 
death  if  he  does  not  vindicate  the  truth.  He  urges  his  case 
therefore  with  eloquence  and  success,  and  offers  before  the 
king  a powerful  and  convincing  apology  for  the  faith,  by  which 
his  opponents  are  put  to  silence.  Nachor  himself  then  with- 
draws into  the  wilderness.  A further  attempt  is  made  to  lead 
the  prince  astray  by  means  of  worldly  and  sensual  temptations, 
in  which  the  agency  of  Theudas,  a magician,  is  employed.  This 
also  meets  with  no  success  ; and  Theudas  himself  is  converted 
by  means  of  a parable  which  Josaphat  relates  to  him.  Finally, 
the  prince  forsakes  his  home  and  the  royal  court,  and,  with 
Barlaam  as  his  companion  and  friend,  gives  himself  over  to  the 
life  of  an  anchorite  in  the  wilderness. 

Some  forms  of  the  legend  are  in  their  details 
more  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  life  history  of 
Gautama  Buddha  than  is  the  above,  which  in  sub- 
stance represents  the  Greek.  Thus  in  an  Arabic 
version  the  Bo-tree  appears,  xvith  miraculous  fruit. 
Josaphat  flees  on  horseback  fi-om  the  city  by  night 
in  company  ■svith  his  vizier,  -whom  he  sends  back, 
together  with  his  horse  and  all  his  possessions, 
when  he  arrives  in  the  wilderness.  After  his  con- 
version he  is  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  on  his 
return  devotes  himself  with  much  success  to  preach- 
ing the  doctrine.  He  dies,  as  in  the  Buddhist 
record,  reclining  with  his  head  to  the  west,  and 
with  a final  blessing  on  his  disciple  Ananda. 

The  distinctively  Christian  features  of  the 
naiTative  are  interpolations  introduced  to  further 
a polemic  interest,  when  the  story  was  utilized  for 
Christian  edification  and  adapted  to  the  jmrposes 
of  Christian  apologetic.  The  older  Oriental  ver- 


sions, as  the  Arabic  above,  more  evidently  betray 
their  Indian  and  Buddhist  origin.  Both  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  have  a formal  jjiace  on  the  roll  of 
Christian  saints,  and  siiecial  days  in  tlie  calendar 
are  .set  apart  to  their  memory.  In  the  Mcnology 
of  the  Greek  Ciiurch,  August  20  is  the  com- 
memoration of  St.  Josaphat;*  and,  in  the  .«ister 
Church  of  Koine,  Nov.  27  i>  dedicated  to  tlie 
joint  service  of  tlie  two  saints.  There  are  said  to 
be  relics  of  St.  .Jo.saidiat,  in  the  form  of  a bone 
and  part  of  tlie  spine,  preserved  in  a church  at 
Antwerj).  A monastery  in  Thessaly  bear.-;  the 
name  of  St.  Barlaam  ; and  elsewhere  also  churchas 
have  been  con.secrated  in  their  honour. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  many  strange 
features  of  the  storj’  i.s  that  the  names  of  the  two 
principal  characters  are  both  uUimately  derived 
from  one  .and  the  same  source,  .and  denote  the 
Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The 
characters,  therefore,  are  really  doublets  of  a 
common  original.  The  Greek  'Iwicra^  is  a trans- 
formed and  corrupted  form  of  the  title  iJodhi- 
snttva,  which  through  the  I’ahlavi  found  its  w.ay 
into  Arabic  as  Budasaf,  and  then  by  a confusion  of 
I and  y,  letters  which  difi'er  only  by  the  diacritical 
point,  became  Yudasaf  or  Yodasaf,  and  ultimately 
Yivasaf.  Balauvar,  the  original  form  of  the  name 
which  through  the  Syri.ac  lias  become  Barlaam,  is 
the  well-known  title  of  the  Buddha,  lihayavdn,  ‘ the 
Lord,’  the  jiairs  of  letters  q and  I,  n and  r being 
similar  and  easily  confuseil  in  the  I’ahlavi  alpha- 
bet. Thus  the  great  Indian  religious  teacher  re- 
appears in  a double  form  in  the  West  as  a vener- 
ated Christian  saint.  Other  names  also  in  the 
story  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  legends. 
Thus  Zardan,  the  nobleman  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  prince,  has  been 
identified  with  Chandaka,  Gautama’s  charioteer 
and  the  companion  of  his  flight  from  his  father’s 
palace. 

The  Latin  version  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
was  printed  as  early  as  1539  at  B.asel ; but  the 
Greek  te.xt  not  untU  three  centuries  later,  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1832.  In  the  latter  the  history  is 
desciibed  as  ‘ a profitable  story  brought  . . . from 
the  further  part  of  Ethiopia,  called  India,  by  .lohn 
the  Monk  ...  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saba  or 
Sabas.’  John  the  Monk  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  a well  known  John,  a member  of  an  early 
fraternity  on  Mt.  Sin.ai,  who  lived  about  two 
centuries  before  John  of  Damascus  (t  a.d.  756). 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  discovery  in  1889, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  of  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides^  that  it  became 
evident  that  the  defence  of  the  faith  oU'ered  by 
Nachor  in  the  story  was  not  original,  but  borrowed 
from  the  Christian  author.  According  to  Eusebius 
(HE  iv.  3),  Aristides  addressed  his  Apology  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138),  but  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eendel  Harris  the  work  belongs  more 
probably  to  the  early  years  of  his  successor, 
Antoninus  Pius  (138-161).  It  was  long  believed  to 
have  been  lost.  'With  the  publication  of  the  Syriac 
text  its  practical  identity  with  the  Greek  which 
forms  part  of  the  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
was  at  once  recognized.  In  its  Syriac  form  the 
text  of  the  Apology  is  expanded  by  a number  of 
characteristic  repetitions  and  additions,  which  add 
considerably  to  its  length.  The  Greek  is  believed 
to  represent  more  faithfully  the  original.  In  the 
early  Christian  centuries  the  Apology  of  Aristides 
enjoyed  much  popularity,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
effective  and  complete  defence  of  the  faith.  It  was 
adopted  accordingly  by  the  Greek  translator  of  the 

1 Tov  oaCov  ’lojdtratjy  vtov  *Aj3evTjp  toO  /ScurtAew?  (J.  Jacobs, 
op.  cit.  p.  xvi). 

2 Published  with  an  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Rondel  Harris  in  TS  i.  1, 
Cambridge,  1S91. 
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Jiidian  legend  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Nachor 
as  the  convincing  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  should  refute  the  arguments  of  his  heathen 
opponents.  The  attribution  of  the  text  to  John  of 
Damascus  rests  upon  a comparatively  late  tradi- 
tion. It  will  he  found  printed  in  all  complete 
editions  of  his  works. 

In  all  versions  of  the  story  the  means  by  which 
the  conversion  of  the  prince  is  eliectcd  is  the 
narration  to  him  by  Barlaam,  the  anchorite  dis- 
guised as  jewel-merchant,  of  a series  of  talcs  or 
]iarahles  conveying  moral  instruction  and  warning. 
The  number  and  order  of  these  jjarahles  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  dilierent  versions.  More  than 
thirty  altogether  are  contained  in  the  several  earlier 
translations,  but  of  these  only  lune  are  common  to 
all,  and  sixteen  find  a place  in  only  one  form  or 
version  of  the  story.  ^ The  Hebrew  text  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  })arables  that  it  records 
wliich  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Two  of  the  stories 
])ossess  an  individual  interest.  That  of  the  Sower 
follows  so  closely  the  lines  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Syno[)tic  Gospels  that  its  source  can  hardly  ho  in 
doubt.  It  is  found,  moreover,  in  the  earliest 
versions,  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the 
Greek,  and  therefore  must  have  been  inserted  in 
the  legend  at  an  early  date.  The  details  are  en- 
tirely Christian.  Similar  moral  teaching  derived 
from  the  processes  of  ploughing  and  sowing  i.s 
contained  in  an  early  Buddhist  story,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  has  come  under  Christian 
inlluence.^  The  likeness  between  the  two  is  not 
striking.  Perlnqjs  it  justifies  the  suggestion 
that  the  Christian  form  of  the  parable  has  re- 
placed a Buddhist  original  of  similar  import. 

Stories  siirular  to  that  of  the  three  caskets  in 
Shakespeare’s  of  Vonirc  ai'o  distributed 

more  widely.  They  are  found  in  the  Talmud  as 
well  as  in  Buddhist  sourc.es,  and  in  mediaeval 
Europe  seem  to  have  boon  well-kiiown  and  popular. 
In  the  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  the  king 
sets  before  his  attendants  four  caskets,  two  of 
which  are  overlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  two  covered  with  rough  clay.  The  gold- 
encrusted  caskets,  however,  contain  only  dry  bones, 
the  others  are  filled  with  pearls  and  jewels.  The 
courtiers  are  then  summoned  befoi'e  the  king,  and 
required  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  several 
caskets.  Their  judgment  is,  of  course,  at  fault; 
and  the  king  enforces  the  moral  that  a fair  outside 
often  conceals  an  evil  heart,  while  the  clay-covered 
vessels  he  likens  to  the  hermits  in  mean  outward 
raiment,  but  wdthin  full  of  noble  and  elevating 
thoughts.  Whether  the  English  jjoet  was  familiar 
with  the  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josa.i)hat  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine;  but  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  story  which  he  has  adopted  .and  immortalized 
is  Buddhist  and  Indian.  That  it  was  contained  in 
the  original  form  of  the  Indi.an  legend  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  linds  a place  in  the  earliest 
versions. 

Litbraturk. — J.  Jacobs,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  English 
Lives  of  BuddhO;  London,  1800  (the  most  complete  discussion 
of  the  legend  and  its  historical  relations,  where  also  mnnerous 
references  will  he  found  to  earlier  works);  Max  Miiller, 
‘ Migration  of  Fahles,’  in  Selected  Essays,  London,  1881,  i.  533  If. ; 
K.  S.  Macdonald,  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  Onloutta, 
189.5  ; H.  Zotenberg,  Noticesur  le  Hiirede  Barlaam et  Joasaph, 
accompagnde  d’extraits  da  texte  grec  et  des  versions  arahe  et 
ithiopienne,  Paris,  1880 ; F.  Heuckenkamp,  Die  prooenzalisohe 
Prosa-Bedaktion  des  geistlichcn  Bonians  von  Barlaam  und 
Josaphat,  Ilalle,  1912;  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Apology  of  Aristides, 
Cambridge,  1891 ; S.  d'Oldenburgr,  ‘Persidskii  izvodu  povesti  o 
Varlaanie  i losaffi,’  Zapisski  vostod.  otdil.  imp.  russ.  archaeolog. 
obSiestva,  iv.  [1890]  229-205.  The  Greek  text  was  puhli.shetl 
separatcl.y  for  the  first  time  by  J.  F.  Boissonade  in  his  Atiecdota 
Greeca,  iv.,  Paris,  1832.  It  is  re|jrinted,  c.g.,  by  J.  Armitage 
Robinson  in  iCS  i.  1,  Cambridge,  1891.  Further  inhliographical 
material  is  given  by  K.  Krumbacher,  Gcsch.  der  byzant.  Lit.‘^, 
Munich,  1897,  pi>.  886-891.  A.  S.  GkDEN. 

1 J.  Jiicobs,  op.  eit.  p.  lix. 

2 Satta  Nipdta,  i.  4 (SBE  x.2  [1898],  pt.  ii.  pp.  11-16). 


JOSEPHUS. — The  correct  form  of  ihe  name 
of  Josephus  (or,  according  to  hi.-  adojitv.  T.'.mau 
name,  Falviu.s  Jo.sephu.s),  the  Jewish  lii'l' /ian, 
was  ’UaTfjros,  written  also  ’Iivo-T/Tra-oj  or  ’Ioxt-ix-tos  ; 
Latin  Josajnet,  Joseppu.s,  or  Josippos.  The  lomis 
Josephus,  first  came  inb*  u.se  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Biblical 

I.  Life. — As  .losephu'  left  behind  him  an  auM- 
biograjihy,  and  often  speak.s  al  out  himself  in  his 
other  writing.s,  we  pos-css  a relatively  large  amount 
of  information  regarding  him.  He  wa.s  born  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  Gaiu.s,  i.e.  A.D.  .S7-J8, 
and  was  a scion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  pri.  -tly 
families  among  the  Jew.s.  Hi^  f.  flier’s  n.aim- wa- 
Matthias,  while  his  mother  w.i-  of  princidy  blood, 
being  a,  desmmdant  of  the  H;i  iuon;i-an  h der 
Jonathan,  being  intended  for  the  iirie-thood,  Im 
was  introduced  to  the  study  of  .lewish  law  and 
liteivaturc  at  an  early  age;  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  attended  succo.ssively  the  sc'iools  of 
tlie  three  leading  sects  of  .lud.u.sm — Pliarisce.s, 
yadducces,  and  Essene.s— in  order  to  acquire  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  each  requisite  for  an 
eventual  choice  among  them.  He  aftmwards 
attaclied  himself  to  a hermit,  called  Banfm,  who 
dwelt  in  the  desert,  even  li\  ing  for  a time  .as  an 
ascetic.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  resolved  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  tlie  I’harisee.s,  and  began 
to  take  part  in  the  poliiical  life  of  .lenisalcin.  lie 
lirst  came  info  public  notice  in  ,\.D.  CJ  or  04,  v hen 
lie  was  sent,  proh.ahly  with  others,  a.s  an  umbas- 
sador  to  Rome,  to  tre.at  for  the  rcle.a.se  of  ce,  lin 
.Tews  whom  the  procurator  Felix  had  scni  in 
custody  to  the  cajiital.  His  mission  w:is  attended 
with  com jiletc  success,  and  he  was  scni  liome  laden 
witli  gifts  (Vii.  1011'.). 

On  his  return  to  I’.alestine,  Josephus  found  every- 
thing in  a state  of  ferment  and  nniesl.  and  the 
revolt  of  the  .lews  broke  oui  shortly  afterwards 
(Aug.  A.D.  06),  spreading  to  Gtililee  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  after  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Galhis 
near  Jerusalem.  Leaders  were  now  elected  in 
.Jerus.alem  for  the  various  insurgent  territories, 
and  to  .losephus,  associated,  at  the  outset  at  letist, 
with  two  assessors,  of  whoso  counsels  he  was  bound 
to  take  cognizance  (Fit.  ‘29,  73,  77),  fell  a most 
important  post — the  chief  command  in  the  two 
divisions  of  Galilee,  including  Gamala  (FJ  ii.  .568). 
He  subsequently  m.aintained  that,  along  with 
others  tvbo  shared  bis  views,  he  had  triecl  every 
]iossible  means  to  prevent  the  outbreak,  but  that 
the  cour.se  of  events  h.ad  forced  liim  to  embrace  the 
popular  cause  ; he  alleges,  indeed,  that  be  accepted 
ihe  Galihe.an  eonimaiul  not  as  a step  towards  war, 
Imt  with  a view  to  its  jirevention  (Fit.  20  f.,  28  f.). 
As  it  fell  to  him  to  sustain  the  lirst  assault  of  the 
legions,  he  fortiliod  the  most  important  points, 
such  as  Tiberias,  I'aricheie,  and  .lo(a|iata,  and 
collected  an  army,  the  nucleus  of  which,  formed  of 
4500  mercen.arics,was  suiiplemented  by  the  Galihvan 
levy  of  nominally  00,000  infantry  and  350  liorse 
(/JJii.  50911'.).  His  mobilization  was  intevruided 
liy  the  attacks  of  the  imperi.al  forces  stationed  at 
I’tolemais  and  the  troops  of  Agrippa  II.,  as  also  by 
disjintes  with  (he  cities  of  Tiberias  and  Seii]>horis, 
the  hatter  of  which,  favouring  the  e.auso  of  Rome, 
was  not  to  bo  relied  upon.  Josephus  now  fell  into 
hitter  iiersonal  antagonism  with  John  of  Gischala, 
an  implacable  foe  of  Rome,  who  was  urging  on  the 
iu.surroction,  and  whose  machinations  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  Government  sent  a commission 
to  Galilee  for  the  purpose  of  suiierscding  Josei'hns. 
The  latter,  however,  w.as  able  to  maintain  his 

1 In  (ihis  arCiolo  the  works  of  ,Ioso\>liMS  will  be  cited  under  the 
following  abbreviated  forms:  /!./ ~ Bellvm  •Jadaieiim,  AJ  = 
Aiitiguiiates  Jtidaicii’,  i'it.—  Pila,  CA  = Coiitra  Apioiiein  ■,  and 
(ilio  accompanying  numliers  refer  to  the  parngrapbs  of  tbe 
present  writer's  coition. 
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authority,  anil  to  tlnvart  tlie  designs  of  his  enemy, 
mainly  because  of  the  loyal  support  accorded  him 
by  the  people  of  Galilee. 

We  do  not  know  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  preferred  against 
Josephus.  In  Galilee,  John  denounced  him  as  a traitor  to  Ihe 
inational  cause  (B  J W.  594),  while  in  Jerusalem  the  same  accuser 
contended  that  he  had  the  ambitions  of  a tyrant,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  disuiissed  from  office  before  he  became  too  powerful, 
as  otherwise  there  was  a danger  of  his  coming  to  Jerusalem 
and  setting  up  a despotic  government  {BJ  ii.  626;  VH.  193)— an 
entirely  ditt'erent  accusation,  and  one  which  practically  means 
nothing.  But,  as  Josephus  is  far  from  impartial  in  his  narrative, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  other  and  more  serious  grievances 
were  brought  against  him.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  no 
very  cnterjirising  or  successful  genera],  and  showed  dilatorine.ss 
in  many  things.  He  was  specially  at  fault  in  allowing  Sepphoris, 
one  of  his  commanding  positions,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  (BJ  ii.  .574,  646),  and  probably  in  other  ways  laid  him- 
self open  to  criticism.  Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been  in 
these  mattei’S,  it  is  clear  that  the  dissensions  with  John  of 
Gi.schala  and  others  were  anything  but  favourable  to  the  pre- 
parations and  defences  being  made  by  the  Galilseans  in  view  of 
the  imminent  attack  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  spring  of  A.D.  67,  immediately  after 
Sepphoris  had  been  occupied  and  the  surrounding 
country  devastated  by  an  advance  guard  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Placidus,  Vespasian,  the  legate 
of  Nero,  pressed  forwards  from  Ftolemais  witli  a 
large  force.  Josephus  fell  back  upon  Tiberias,  and 
from  there  sent  couriers  to  Jerusalem,  demanding 
either  that  effective  reinforcements  sliould  be 
granted  him  or  that  peace  should  be  concluded.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  that  his  position  in  Tiberias 
was  insecure,  for,  wlien  he  heard  of  Vespasian’s 
advance  against  Jotapata,  he  marched  thither,  and 
gained  admission  before  the  investment  was  com- 
plete {8th  .June,  A.D.  67).  But  he  had  little  hope, 
as  he  says  {BJ  iii.  193f.),  of  making  a stand  here, 
and  accordingly  made  up  his  mind  to  escape  from 
the  besieged  town  together  with  some  of  his  more 
eminent  colleagues.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
forced  him  to  remain,  so  that  he  continued  to  direct 
the  defence  until  the  place  succumbed  to  a night 
attack,  20th  July,  A.D.  67.  While  the  Romans 
were  putting  all  to  the  sword,  Josephus,  along 
with  forty  others,  men  and  women,  saved  himself 
by  hiding  in  a cavern  difficult  of  access.  This 
place  of  concealment  having  been  discovered, 
Vespasian,  acting  through  the  tribune  Nicanor, 
with  whom  Josephus  was  personally  acquainted, 
offered  him  the  prijulege  of  asking  mercy,  and 
after  some  consideration,  he  consented. 

His  companions,  however,  would  not  hear  of  sub- 
mitting to  Rome,  and  gave  Josephus  tlie  choice  of 
committing  suicide  or  dying  at  their  hands ; but  at 
his  suggestion  they  determined  to  kill  one  another 
in  a certain  order  determined  by  lot,  and  the  cast 
of  fortune  left  as  the  last  survivors  Josephus  and 
another,  whom  he  had  little  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing to  join  him  in  accepting  the  Roman  clemency. 
We  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  transaction 
cannot  have  been  quite  as  he  describes  it,  for 
among  those  whom  he  claims  to  have  outwitted 
were  persons  by  no  means  so  simple  as  his  naiTa- 
tive  implies  (BJ  iii.  342). 

After  this  act  of  submission,  Josephus  was  brought 
before  Vespasian,  who  had  him  put  in  irons,  nuth 
•a  view  to  his  being  sent  to  Nero  at  Rome.  The 
prisoner  now  asked  for  a special  interview  with 
the  commander,  at  which  he  announced  to  Ves- 
pasian that  the  imperial  throne  would  shortly  be 
his.  Ve.spasian  was  at  first  inclined  to  deprecate 
such  language,  but,  having  learned  that  Josephus 
had  previously  shown  himself  something  of  a 
prophet,  he  took  a different  attitude.  The  captive 
still  remained  in  bonds,  indeed,  but  he  was  jvell 
treated,  and  at  all  events  nothing  more  was  said 
about  his  being  sent  to  Rome. 

Suetonius  has  a statement  not  unlike  this,  though  differing  in 
details,  namely  that  Josephus  firmly  maintained,  when  put  in 
durance,  that  Ve.spasian  would  soon  liberate  him  again,  but  as 
the  Emperor  (Sueton.  Vespns.  5 ; Dio  Cass,  l.vvi.  1).  The  pre- 
diction ol  Josephus  must,  therefore,  have  been  known  to  other 


historians  of  the  period.  In  point  of  fad,  premonitions  and 
prophecies  were  at  that  time  fully  credited  and  seriously 
regarded  among  all  classes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  tlnu 
Josephus  in  his  precarious  situation  should  have  ventured  to 
make  such  a prediction — hazardous  though  it  w.is.  He  vaunts 
his  prophetic  gift,  and  seems  to  have  believed  that  Go<l  had 
specially  favoured  him  and  revealed  the  future  to  him  (BJ  iii. 
3.51  f.,  405  f.,  Vit.  208).  In  any  case,  the  special  favour  shown 
to  him  by  Vespasian  seems  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  felt  in 
some  sense  indebted  to  him. 

Vespa.«ian  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Alexandria 
on  the  1st,  then  at  Caesarea  on  the  3rd,  of  .July, 
-A.D.  69,  and  Josephus  was  at  once  set  free  (BJ 
iv.  623  ff. ).  He  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Egypt, 
and  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  70  joined  Titus  in  lii.s 
march  towards  JeriLsalem.  He  was  present  during 
the  whole  siege,  acting  at  the  headquarters  of 
Titus  as  interpreter  and  commissioner,  knowing 
both  the  land  and  the  language,  and  thus  taking 
service  with  the  Romans  against  his  own  country- 
men (CA  i.  48  f.).  ilore  than  once,  as  he  tells  us, 
he  unsuccessfully  advised  his  people  to  abandon 
their  futile  resistance  (BJ  v.  114,  261,  361  ff.,  vi. 
94  ff.,  118  f.,  365) ; on  one  occasion,  indeed,  a stone 
was  hurled  at  him  and  he  was  severely  injured  (BJ 
V.  541),  for  the  insurgents  regarded  him  as  a rene- 
gade and  a traitor  (BJ  iii.  438).  When  the  city 
fell,  he  was  able  to  save  a number  of  prisoners, 
including  his  own  brother,  and  to  rescue  some 
sacred  writings  (Vit.  417  f.),  and  he  then  accom- 
panied Titus  to  Rome  and  took  part  in  the  Jewish 
Triumph.  Thereafter  he  permanently  resided  in 
the  capital.  Vespasian  allowed  him  to  occujiy 
his  ouTi  previous  dwelling,  and  wanted  him  .a 
pension  and  the  right  of  citizen^iip.  He  now 
took  the  name  Flavius  Josephus.  This  gracious 
treatment  was  continued  by  Titus,  as  also  by 
Domitian  and  the  Empress  Domitia.  Josephus 
likewise  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Agrippa  ii.  and 
his  household  (Vit.  364),  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
kept  in  touch  with  eminent  .Jews  in  Alexandria 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  with  the  Adiabenian 
chiefs  who  lived  in  Rome  (B-J  vi.  356,  vii.  447). 

His  wealth  must  have  been  considerable,  for  his  depreciated 
lands  near  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  Titus  in  exchange  for 
better  situated  properties,  and  Vespasian  supplemented  bis 
annual  allowance  by  the  gift  of  another  estate  in  Judaea,  which, 
again,  was  exempted  from  taxes  by  Domitian.  He  was  several 
times  married ; his  first  wife  had  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and 
was  among  the  besieged  (BJ  v.  419).  Vespasian  subsequentlj' 
gave  him  a girl-captive,  who,  however,  deserted  him  in  Eg.vpt ; 
thereupon  he  married  a third  wife  at  Alexandria,  and  by  her 
had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  a son  named  Hyreanus,  was 
stUl  living  in  A.n.  94.  Josephus  had  this  marriage  annulled  in 
Rome,  and  then  took  to  wife  one  of  his  own  race,  a woman  of 
good  family  belonging  to  Crete,  who  bore  him  two  children, 
Justus  and  Simonides  (Vit.  414  f.,  426f.).  The  latter,  who  had 
the  surname  Agiippa,  is  believed  by  K.  Zangemeister  to  be  the 
II.  Flavius  Agrippa  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  in 
Cffisarea  (ZDP  V xiii.  [1890]  25). 

The  outward  circumstances  of  Josephus  were 
thus  fairly  propitious.  • True,  his  good  fortune  was 
not  altogether  unbroken.  He  was  hated,  and  more 
than  once  legally  indicted,  by  his  countrymen, 
notably  by  a certain  Jonathan,  who  had  rai-sed 
some  disturbance  in  Gyrene,  and  who,  having  been 
brought  to  Rome,  denounced  Josephus  and  other 
leading  J ews  as  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  the 
rebellion.  Similar  things  occiuved  under  Titus 
and  Domitian  (BJ  vii.  448  f.  ; Vit.  423  f. , 429). 
But  Josephus  was  always  able  to  clear  himself, 
and  retained  the  favour  of  the  three  Flavian 
Emperors  to  the  last.  Among  his  patrons  was  also 
the  Emperor’s  freedman,  Epaphroditus,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  later  writings. 

The  identity  of  this  Epaphroditus  is  a disputed  point.  Some 
scholars,  among  whom  is  £.  Schiirer,  identify  him  with  the 
grammarian  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Suidas  (s.v. 
’ETra<iipoSiTos) — an  opinion  with  which  the  present  writer  cannot 
agree.  Josephus  eulogizes  Ms  friend  as  one  who  administered 
affairs  of  the  utmost  importance,__  and  who  had  experienced 
numerous  changes  of  fortune : are  31)  peydXois  p-ev  nvros 

T7pdyu.a<Ti  Kai  tvxo-^s  TroAurpOTTOi?,  ev  oiract  5e  Oavpatniji' 
<fiv<rew  e7^l66^fa)i€^os  tcrxvv  koX  jrpoaipecriv  aperrjg  apevaKt'njTOV 
(AJ  i.  8)— statements  which  apply,  not  to  the  grammarian  and 
scholar,  but  rather  to  the  freedman,  who  had  previously  been 
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in  the  gervice  of  Nero,  and  who,  under  Domitian,  acted  as  chief 
of  the  high  and  powerful  royal  office  al  epistulis.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  A.D.  05,  andcxeented.ghortly  afterwards  (Sueton.  Domit. 
14  : Dio  Cass.  Ixvii.  14).  The  identification  of  Epaphroditua 
is  a matter  of  importance  for  the  chronology  of  the  writings 
of  .Josephus  (of.  ProsopograpMa  Imper.  Rom.,  Berlin,  1897-98, 
ii.  36). 

We  cannot  say  when  .Tosephii.s  died.  For  us 
his  life  conies  to  an  end  witli  his  writings,  .and 
these  do  not  carry  us  beyond  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
We  may  surmise,  if  we  care,  with  H.  Dodwell 
(Dissertationes  in  Irenmum,  Oxford,  1689,  p.  468), 
that  he  did  not  survive  Domitian,  and  that  he  was 
involved  in  the  fall  of  his  patron  Epaphroditus,  or 
fell  a victim  to  the  suspicion  manifested  by  the 
Emperor  in  his  last  days. 

2.  Works. — We  have  seen  that  .Josephus  spent 
the  later  portion  of  his  life,  from  A.D.  71,  in  Rome, 
and  it  was  here  that  presently  he  entered  upon  his 
literary  career.  His  object  was  to  give  the  Greeks 
— a term  which  probably  also  covers  the  educated 
classes  among  the  Romans — a more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  own  people,  and  especially  of  their 
history  and  their  religion.  He  accordingly  wrote 
in  Greek,  which  he  had  doubtless  learned  while  in 
his  native  country,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself 
(Ct4  i.  50;  HJ'xx.  263),  he  guarded  ag.ainst  defects 
in  style  by  consulting  writers  of  experience.  It  is 
certain  that  he  also  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
and  in  one  passage  he  quotes  Livy  {AJ  xiv.  68  ; cf. 
xix.  270). 

(rt)  His  first  work  was  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  {'IcTopla  tov  ’lovSaiWoO  Tro\tfxov,  de  Hello 
Jiidaicd) — to  give  the  title  which  he  himself  chose, 
though  the  MSS  show  a preference  for  irepl  akdcreois 
tyle  Ga.ptivitate),  which  also  appears  quite  early  in 
Christian  literature,  and  is,  indeed,  used  by  Origen 
{Selecta  in  Threnos,  iv.  14  [P(?  xiii.  656]).  In  this 
work  Josephus  tells  the  story  of  the  Jewish  in- 
suiTection  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  first  on  the 
national,  then  on  the  imperial,  side.  The  book 
was  written  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Pax  (A.D.  75),  and  a little  before  the  death  of 
Vespasian  (A.D.  79)  {BJ  vii.  158  f.;  Vit.  361;  CA 
i.  50).  As  Josephus  says  in  his  preface,  however, 
he  was  not  the  first  to  write  a history  of  the  war. 

An  account  of  it  had  been  given  immediately  after  its  termi- 
nation in  connexion  with  the  domestic  wars  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero ; it  had  also  been  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  monograph,  and  it  engaged  the  attention  of  historians 
subsequent  to  Josephus.  One  of  the  earlier  narratives  was 
composed  by  a certain  Antonius  Julianus,  who  likewise  took 
part  in  the  war,  and  was  for  a time  procurator  of  Judaea 
(Minuc.  FelLx,  Octavius,  xxxiii.  4 ; £J  vi.  238).  Josephus  himself 
had  previously  written  an  Aramaic  account  (now  lost)  of  the 
war  for  the  use  of  his  own  people  in  the  East,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  completion  of  this  that  he  resolved  to  make  his  candid 
narrative  accessible  also  to  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  (BJ 
i.  1 ff.).  No  part  of  this  Aramaic  record  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  not  in  a position  to  fix  its  relation  to  the 
extant  Greek  narrative.  The  latter  was  probably  a complete 
recast,  constructed  on  a more  comprehensive  plan.  A Syriac 
version  of  bk.  vi.  of  the  BJ  is  preserved  in  the  Pcshitta,  the 
Syriac  OT  (ed.  A.  M.  Ceriani,  Milan,  1876-80).  This  is  not, 
however,  as  some  have  supposed,  a survival  of  the  original 
Aramaic  work,  but  rather  a translation  from  our  present 
Greek  text,  as  is  clearly  proved  b}'  its  erroneous  renderings 
(FI.  Josepbi  Opera,  ed.  Niese,  vi.  p.  xxi). 

In  his  preface  to  the  BJ,  Josephus  proposes,  by 
means  of  a true  and  straightforward  chronicle,  to 
bring  his  readers  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  the  insurrection. 

He  then  proceeds  to  gpive  a brief  abstract  of  the  work,  and 
opens  his  narrative  (i.  31)  with  an  account  of  the  Jlacoabiean 
rising.  The  first  third  of  the  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
period  between  that  event  and  tlie  outbreak  of  the  revolt 
against  Rome  (a.d.  66).  Then  comes  the  revolt  itself : first,  its 
beginnings  (ii.  270);  then  the  campaigns  of  Vespasian  in  a.d. 
C7-6!)  (iii.  and  iv.);  the  investment  and  capture  of  .Jerusalem 
(v.  and  vi.);  and,  lastly  (vii.),  the  final  passages  of  the  conflict, 
down  to  the  taking  of  Masada  (a.d.  72),  and  the  .Jewish  disturb- 
ances in  Egypt  and  Cyrene.  His  tone  is  naturally  that  of  a 
Jewish  patriot;  Josephus  modifies  or  suppresses  many  of  the 
sinister  things  laid  to  their  charge,  such  as  the  brigandage 
practised  in  the  later  Hasmonaean"  period,  from  whicli  all  the 
neighbouring  peoples  suffered  so  much  (Strabo,  pp.  701,  763  ; 
Diodorus,  xl.  2 ; Justin,  xn.  ii.  4). 


A.s  regards  the  war  itself,  Jo.sephus  is  chiefly 
concerned  to  show  that  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
aristocracy  in  particular,  were  in  no  wise  to  blame 
forit,  and  that  its  real  instigator.s  were  certain  fanat- 
ical zealots,  who  tyrannized  over  the  people  and 
coerced  them  into  mutiny.  Some  degree  of  blame, 
no  doubt,  rested  upon  Cestins  Gallus,  the  com- 
missioner for  Syria,  w'ho  might  liave  stamped  out 
the  rebellion  at  the  outset  had  he  only  adopted 
vigorous  measures  and  not  weakly  given  way  (ii. 
533  If.).  Nevertheless,  the  truly  guilty  parties 
were  the  zealots,  who  remained  irreconcilable  to 
the  last,  and  repeatedly  rejected  the  generous 
terms  of  pieace  proposed  by  Titus.  These  in- 
transigents were  no  longer  to  be  counted  .Jeivs  at 
all : they  had  despised  the  Law  and  outraged  all 
righteousne.ss ; they  had  desecrated  the  Tempde, 
with  the  result  that  God  was  not  on  their  side,  but 
vouchsafed  His  presence  to  the  Roman  armies, 
whose  vengeance  He  permitted  to  be  fully  wreaked 
upon  His  own  people  {BJ  iii.  293,  v.  444,  562,  vii. 
327  f.). 

We  must  conclude,  from  Josephus’s  own  account, 
that  this  presentation  is  one-sided  and  unjust,  for 
a large  proportion  of  the  Jewish  people  were  heart 
and  soul  in  favour  of  rebellion  ; we  see  in  his  pier- 
version  of  the  facts,  however,  the  real  explanation 
of  his  attitude  and  of  his  defection  to  Rome.  He 
admires  the  Romans,  particularly  their  martial 
virtues,  their  military  organiz.ation,  and  their  learn- 
ing {BJ  ii.  577  flf.,  iii.  70  tf,  115 If.,  v.  47  ff.).  His 
personal  situation  natur.ally  leads  him  to  accord 
special  praise  to  Vespasian  and  his  house.  He 
tells  us  ( FjL  361)  that  he  submitted  his  narrative 
to  Titus,  and  that  the  latter  impressed  his  seal 
upon  it  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  published 
and  pilaced  in  the  public  library.  It  would  bo  a 
mistfure,  however,  to  regaril  the  work  as  being  on 
that  account  .an  official  chronicle.  .Josephus 
certainly  had  no  Government  commission  for  his 
task,  but  wrote  entirely  on  his  own  initiative.  He 
occ.asionally  alters  or  (listorts  his  facts  to  suit  hi.s 
roy.al  p.atrons.  A significant  instance  of  this  ap- 
pears in  his  narrative  regarding  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple. 

He  inforing  iig  that  Titus  wag  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the 
firing:  of  the  builclin",  as  that  jirince  had  decreed  in  a oouncil 
of  war  that  it  should  lie  spared ; but  the  order  was  forgotten 
amidst  the  exasperation  and  vehemence  of  the  soldiery,  and 
the  sanctuary  wag  given  to  the  flames  {BJ  vi.  238  ff.).  Another 
report,  pi-obably  traceable  to  Tacitus,  tells  a y ery  different  story, 
viz.  that  Titus  gave  express  orders  that  the  sanctuary  should 
be  destroyed  (Sulpicius  Severus,  Chron.  ii.  xxx.  6 ; Orosius, 
vn.  i.x.  6;  cf.  J.  Bernays,  Gesanunclte  Abhandl.,  Berlin,  1SS5, 
ii.  159)— a statement  to  wliich  unquestionably  the  preference 
must  be  given.  Similarl,\',  in  comparison  with  a still  extant 
narrative  in  which  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  74(.)  tells  of  Vespasi.an’s 
elevation  to  the  throne,  the  account  of  the  same  event  gii’cn 
by  Josephus  {BJ  iv.  688  ff.)  is  very  unsatisfactory,  both  from  its 
excessive  adulation  of  the  Emperor  and  from  its  suppression  of 
important  facts. 

Josephus  likewise  knows  how  to  mingle  self- 
approbation  with  his  laudations  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  f.amily.  In  p.articular,  he  seeks  to  place 
his  own  martial  performances  in  the  best  light. 

He  gives  a full  description  of  the  w.ay  in  which  he  so 
cleverly  bi-ought  to  naught  the  schemes  of  his  opponents  in 
Galilee  (ii.  699 ff.,  623 ff.),  and  of  the  various  stratagems  and 
means  of  defence  which  he  employ  ed  against  the  Romans  in 
their  beleaguerment  of  Jotapata  (iii.  171  ff.),  and  speaks  of  the 
high  esteem  and  admiration  which  these  things  evoked  among 
the  Romans  {BJ  iii.  340,  348,  393). 

Further,  the  delineation  is  steeped  in  rhetoric,  in  accord- 
ance with  tile  style  then  in  vogue  in  the  writing  of  history,  and 
decked  with  every  ornament  and  artifice  of  eloquence.  Reports 
in  the  direct  oration  are  very  copious  and  sometimes  run  to 
a great  length:  we  listen  to'lTerod  {BJ  i.  373ff.),  Annas  the 
high  priest,  Jesus,  Simon  the  Id\iraa)an  (iv.  103,  238,  271),  Titus 
several  times  {e.g.  iii.  472),  .Josephus  himself  (iii.  362,  v.  362  ff., 
vi.  96  f.),  and,  finally,  Eleazar,  in  a meraorablo  speech  in  Jfasada 
(vii.  322  ff.).  The  longest  and  most  flni.shed  speech  of  all  is  that 
of  King  Agrippa  ii.,  deli\’erod  in  Jerusalem  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  revolt  (ii.  345).  Moreover,  the  liistorian  has  grafted 
upon  his  narrative  tales  and  anecdotes  of  all  sorts,  such  as  the 
story  of  Judas  the  Essene  (i.  78 1.) ; he  also  recounts  various. 
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and  occasionally  amazing,  exploits  of  war,  performed  by  indi- 
viduals, both  Romans  and  Jews  ; he  tells  of  remarkable  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  the  river  Belos  (ii.  189),  the  Sabbatic  river 
(the  Sambation  of  Rabbinical  Judaism ; seeJE  x.  [1905]  C81-683) 
that  flows  only  every  seventh  day  (vii.  96),  and  the  root  Baaras 
(vii.  180 f.);  and,  finally,  he  specifies  the  various  omens  which 
heralded  various  events  (vi.  288).  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  description — e.g.,  of  the  land  of  Judaea,  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  {BJ  iii.  35,  iv.  476  ff.,  v. 
136  ff.).  He  explicitly  states  that  he  has  no  wish  to  practise 
the  restraint  which  in  other  circumstances  is  appropriate  to  the 
historian  (BJ  i.  11  f.,  v.  19  f.),  and  he  frequently  gives  eloquent 
expression  to  his  feelings — his  sorrow  over  tlie  fall  of  the  Holy 
City  and  the  Temple,  his  horror  at  the  enormities  of  the  zealots, 
and  his  sympathy  with  his  besieged  compatriots.  Rhetoric  of 
this  type,  moreover,  readily  lends  itself  to  exaggeration,  in 
which  Josephus  is  quite  at  home.  We  instance  hie  description 
of  the  famine  in  the  besieged  city  (bks.  v.  and  vi.),  whicli 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  woman  who 
kills  and  eats  her  own  child  (vi.  19311.).  Another  example  is 
found  in  iii.  245,  where  he  relates  that  a certain  Jew  had  his 
head  struck  off  by  a projectile  and  carried  to  a distance  of 
1800  feet.  Josephus  affects  large  numbers,  and  makes  no  claim 
to  accuracy  in  regard  to  them.  Of  the  numerous  instances 
that  might  be  given  we  content  ourselves  with  the  following : 
he  puts  the  number  of  those  who  perished  during  the  siege  at 
1,100,000  (vi.  420  ; cf.  v.  667),  while,  according  to  Tacitus,  the 
entire  multitude  of  the  besieged  numbered  600,000  at  most 
(Hist.  V.  13). 

As  to  the  sources  from  which  Josephus  drew  his 
materials,  we  are  left  to  mere  conjecture,  as  he 
gives  us  no  information  on  the  subject.  For  the 
main  portion  of  his  work,  the  history  of  the  re- 
bellion, he  could  draw  upon  his  own  experience, 
and  sometimes  even  upon  what  he  had  actually 
witnessed.  He  may  also  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  indebted  to  some  of  the  earlier  accounts  noted 
above — an  inference  suggested  by  the  occasional 
similarity  between  his  work  and  that  of  Tacitus 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  6f.  ||  BJ  iv.  476,  ii.  189;  Hist.  v. 

vi.  288  ft'.,  312f.).  As,  however,  these  earlier 
accounts  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  we  can 
say  no  more  on  the  matter.  Josephus  afterwards 
states  [CA  i.  49)  that  he  kept  a record  of  events 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  this  does  not 
seem  very  credible.  His  narrative  of  the  war  has 
been  manifestly  drawn  up  chiefly  from  the  Homan 
point  of  view.  Of  the  insurgent  side  he  knoM’s 
very  little  ; e.g.,  his  knowledge  of  events  in  Jeru- 
salem before  the  siege  does  not  go  beyond  what 
might  have  been  learned  among  the  Romans  them- 
selves. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  chronological  references  are 
given,  not  according  to  the  Roman,  but  according  to  a Syro- 
Macedonian  calendar,  which  had  been  adjusted  to  the  Julian 
reckoning,  and  exactly  corresponds  with  the  calendar  of  Tyre 
known  to  us  from  the  Hemerologia.  We  might  perhaps  infer 
from  this  that  the  dates  given  by  Josephus  were  obtained  from 
a Syrian  Greek  soldier  in  the  Roman  camp ; or  it  is  possible 
that  he  transferred  them  from  hi.s  original  Aramaic  narrative. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  BJ,  embracing  Che  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  dependent  upon  older  works  ; but, 
as,  apart  from  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which  he  appears  not 
to  have  used  here,  a native  Jewish  chronicle  can  hardly  have 
existed,  Josephus  probably  excerpted  from  works  in  general 
history  such  passages  as  related  to  his  own  nation.  In  this 
connexion  the  name  of  Nicolaus  of  D.amascus  is  the  first  to 
suggest  itself — the  writer  whose  chronicle  extends  till  about  the 
close  of  Herod’s  reign ; but,  as  Josephus  occasionally  diverges 
from  him,  he  must  have  drawn  upon  other  sources  as  well.  The 
history  of  Herod  in  the  BJ  gives  us  the  impression  of  being  a 
special  composition,  and  reads  almost  like  an  encomium.  It 
was  doubtless  composed  by  Josephus  himself  with  a view  to  its 
insertion  in  his  work.  For  the  following  period,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  he  must  have  relied  mainly  upon  extant 
Roman  historical  works,  though  he  made  many  additions  of  his 
own,  such  as  the  description  of  the  three  Jewish  sects  (ii. 
119  ff.). 

(b)  The  second  outstanding  work  of  Josephus  is 
the  Antiquities  (' Apx'^'-oXoyLa  TonSatx^,  Antiquitates 
Judaicce),  which  embraces  in  its  twenty  books  the 
whole  history  of  his  people  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  (A.D.  66),  and 
which  was  completed  and  published  in  the  13th 
year  of  Domitian,  i.e.  A.D.  93-94  (AJ  xx.  267) — a 
number  of  years  after  the  BJ.  He  tells  us  that 
long  before,  while  engaged  with  the  BJ,  he  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  writing  such  a book ; but 
this  statement  is  belied  by  the  preface  to  the  BJ, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  said  that  a work  of  that 


kind  is  now  a superftnity,  as  other  writers  had 
been  in  the  field  (AJ  i.  6 ; BJ  i.  17).  The  project 
of  writing  the  AJ  mu.st,  therefore,  liave  been  a 
later  inspiration. 

As  in  the  BJ,  so  in  the  A J,  the  object  of  Josephus 
is  to  furnish  the  Hellenes  with  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  Israelitic  and  Jewi.sh  history,  in  place 
of  the  misrepresentations  of  unfriendly  or  male- 
volent chroniclers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  knowledge  possessed  by  educated 
people  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  remoter  past  of  the  Jews  was 
as  meagre  as  it  was  inaccurate  (cf.  T.  Reinach,  Texe  s d'auUurs 
grecs  e.t  romains  relatifs  au  judaUme,  Paris,  liru')).  The  interest 
of  the  Greeks  was  practically  confined  to  Moses,  the  l.aws,  and 
the  Temple,  and  at  best  their  ideas  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  iG 
entirety  were  of  the  vaguest.  Current  tales  about  the  Jv.' 
some  of  which,  such  as  that  given  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  •;  ..ere 
altogether  fabulous,  had  mostly  passed  through  Eg>  ptian  hands. 
In  Ecvpt,  as  is  well  known,  there  was  from  an  early  period  a 
large  Jewish  population,  and  it  was  in  Egypt  ibal  investigators 
first  began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  past  ii-iory  of  theJews, 
although  in  an  altogether  hostile  spirit.  Ti.e  conflict  between 
Jews  and  Greeks  was  not  confined  to  Egy  ( t,  but  spread  to  the 
adjacent  country  of  Cyrene.  Similarly  in  Syria,  from  .Ma'Xaibian 
times  at  least,  the  two  peoples  were  constantly  at  feud,  and  this 
nuitual  hostility  diffused  itself  through  almost  every  region 
where  Jew  and  Greek  dwelt  together,  their  respective  material 
interests  often  contributing  largely  to  the  strife.  The  Greek 
antagonism  to  the  Jews  found  expression  also  in  literature, 
leading  to  vehement  attacks  upon  both  their  personal  char- 
acteristics and  their  national  history.  In  these  circumstances 
Josephus  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  a faithful 
account  of  his  people’s  historj',  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  men,  and  especially  of  the  Greeks,  for  here  again  it  is  the 
Greeks  for  whom  he  writes  (AJ  i.  5 f.,  xvi.  174,  xx.  262). 

Josephus  was  not  the  first  Jew  to  undertake  the 
task  of  systematizing  OT  liistory.  To  say  notliing 
of  tlie  Septuagint,  other  works  of  a similar  kind 
had  already  appeared  in  the  field  of  Alexandrian 
scholarship.  Some  of  these  were  known  to  Josephus, 
and  of  their  authors  he  names  Demetrius,  Lupo- 
lemus,  and  the  elder  Philo  (CA  i.  218 ; cf.  BJ 
i.  17). 

It  would  appear  that  the  Alexandrian  works  referred  to  had 
not  met  with  much  acceptance  among  the  Greeks,  their  unin- 
viting form  being  in  part  responsible.  Moreover,  none  of  them 
had  gone  beyond  the  period  covered  by  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
while  Josephus  carries  his  narrative  down  to  his  own  time — to 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  in  fact.  His  work,  accordingly, 
was  much  more  complete,  and  harmonized  with  the  taste  of'his 
time.  The  result  was  that  it  drove  its  predecessors  from  the 
field,  so  that,  save  for  a few  fragments,  they  have  utterly 
perished. 

He  acquaints  us  with  the  purpose  of  his  book  in 
the  preface  (AJ  \.  1ft'.).  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
period,  he  proposes  to  relate  faithfully  the  lustoi-y 
of  the  Jews  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and  these 
he  follows  stage  by  stage  from  Genesis  to  Esther. 
He  was  admittedly  the  &st  to  note  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Scriptures,  i.e.  the  OT  canon, 
which,  according  to  him,  embraces  twenty-two 
books,  viz.  the  live  books  of  Moses,  thirteen  books 
from  the  following  epoch  terminating  with  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  l.,  and  four  books  of  Songs 
and  Proverbs  (CA  i.  39  f.).  Naturally,  he  avails 
himself  mainly  of  the  historical  books,  but  he 
supplements  these  from  the  propbetsNahum,  Jonah, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  He  makes 
explicit  mention  likewise  of  the  poetical  writings  of 
David  and  Solomon  as  -well  as  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
(AJ  vii.  305,  viii.  44,  ix.  206ft'.,  239,  x.  32 f.,  78 f., 
264  ft'.,  xi.  96).  He  is  silent  regarding  Job,  though 
it  does  not  foUow'  that  he  did  not  know"  of  that 
work.  We  may  assume,  in  fact,  that  his  OT  was, 
in  its  component  parts,  the  same  as  we  have  it 
to-day. 

To  judge  from  W’hat  is  said  in  the  introduction  and  from  other 
passages,  he  used  the  original  Hebrew,  and  himself  translated 
this  into  Greek,  being  acquainted  with,  and  having  recourse  to, 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch  alone ; at  all  events  he 
makes  no  mention  of  a Greek  translation  of  any  other  portion 
(AJ  i.  7fl.,  X.  218 ; CA  i.  55).  It  is  an  interesting  but  difficult 
problem  to  determine  which  text  he  used.  His  work  is  in  a 
sense  our  earliest  authority  in  this  field,  and  is  of  no  little  value 
for  the  history  of  the  OT  text.  It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  AJ 
vi.  16,  that  he  alone  has  preserved  the  genuine  tradition. 

It  was  recognized  long  ago,  however,  that  Josephus  in  most 
cases  follows  the  Septuagint  rather  than  the  Hebrew  text.  He 
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resorts  nob  only  to  its  phraseology,  bub  also  to  its  explanations 
and  interpretations.  Thus,  his  reckoning  of  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  tlie  Creation  and  the  Flood,  viz.  2262  years, 
approximates  closely  to  that  of  the  Greek  text,  but  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  {AJ  i.  82) ; he  follows  the  Septuagint, 
not  the  original,  in  computing  the  period  of  Israel’s  residence  in 
Egypt  at  215  years  (ii.  318),  though  lie  is  not  always  consistent 
on  this  point  (i.  185) ; while,  again,  he  repeats  the  strange  mis- 
take of  the  Septuagint  in  1 S (1  K)  25^,  where,  confusing  the 
proper  name  Kaleb  with  KfilGi),  ‘ a dog,’  it  makes  Nabal  the  Caleb- 
ite  a Cynic  (vi.  290).  He  relates  the  history  of  Ezra  according 
to  the  recent  Greek  version  known  as  1 Esdras,  and  the  Esther 
which  he  used  contained  the  additions  found  only  in  the  Greek. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Mez  {Die  Libel  des  Josephtts) 
in  regard  to  Judges  and  Samuel,  the  text  he  used  was  that  of 
the  so-called  Lucianic  recension,  to  which  he  is,  therefore,  the 
earliest  witness.  Nevertheless,  he  occasionally,  as  in  AJ  i.  151. 
224,  resorts  to  the  Hebrew,  where  he  adopts  the  place-names 
Ur  in  Chaldsea  and  Mount  Moriah  ; he  follows  the  original  also 
throughout  Joshua  (AJ  v.).  All  this  prompts  the  inquiry 
whether  Josephus  really  knew  Hebrew,  as  some  believe,  though 
it  is  also  denied.  The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  we  have 
not  sufficient  evidence  finally  to  decide  this  ;iuesfcion,  though,  as 
Josephus  plumes  himself  on  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
among  the  Jews  (AJ  xx.  263),  we  need  hardly  hesitate  to  credit 
him  with  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongue.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  observed  that  he  makes  no  distinction  between 
Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic  vernacular  of  his  day,  and  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  on  occasion  he  read  the  Scriptures  through 
the  medium  of  an  Aramaic  paraphrase,  i.e.  aTarguin.  Special 
mention  is  also  due  to  his  readings  of  proper  names,  in  which 
he  often  differs  widely  from  the  Septuagint,  and  sometimes 
approximates  to  the  Massoretic  pronunciation  ; e.g.,  he  writes, 
not  Na>e  or  Nuieoj,  but  N^xos  I not  ro0oAta,  but  ‘OOKla  ; not 
but  It  is  clear  that  Josephus  represents  a 

pronunciation  which  differs  materially  from  that  generally  in 
use. 

Josephus’s  rendering  of  the  Scripture  narrative 
is,  on  his  own  showing,  anything  hut  a mere  psira- 
phrase,  without  supplement  or  abridgment.  He 
threads  his  recital  with  the  additions  and  e.xplana- 
tions  which  had  been  grafted  by  the  exegetes, 
and  especially  the  Hellenistic  interpreters  of  Alex- 
andria, upon  both  the  historical  and  the  legislative 
portions.  He  has  thus  used  the  Hagg.ada  as  well 
as  the  Halakha.  The  latter  appears  maiidy  in  his 
description  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  (AJ  iv. 
19911’.),  while  Haggadic  elements,  legends,  etc., 
occur  with  si)ecial  frequency  in  bk.  i.,  as  the 
patriarchal  tradition  given  there  readily  lent 
itself  to  such  supplementary  or  explanatory 
matter. 

Aa  au  instance  of  this  we  may  i*efer  to  the  table  of  nations 
given  in  Gu  10,  which  Josephus  harmonized  with  tlie  geo- 
graphical ideas  of  his  clay  {AJ  i.  122  IT.).  A legendary  addition 
is  found  in  i.  69  f.,  where,  in  conformity  with  Bab.  traditiou9,'.he 
tells  us  tliat  the  descendants  of  Seth  erected  two  memorial 
pillars  just  before  the  Flood,  in  order  that  the  sciences  and 
inventions  of  the  day  might  remain  on  record  for  future  genera- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  insertion  of  all  is  that 
narrating  the  campaign  which  Moses,  as  an  Egy])tian  prince, 
conducted  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  his  marriage  with  the  daugiiter  of  the  Ethiopian  king 
{AJ  ii.  238 fl.;  for  Jewish  midrashirn  of.  JJE  ix.  [l‘JU5]  48). 
This  is  really  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  Cushite 
wife  of  Moses  mentioned  in  Nu  12i. 

We  cannot  always  identify  the  sources  from 
whicli  he  drew  such  things,  but  he  certainly  reveals 
a close  affinity  with  noted  Hellenists,  such  as 
Demetrius  ami  Eupolemus.  Philo  tlie  Younger, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  Hellenistic  writers,  was 
likcAvise  not  unknown  to  Josephus,  who,  however, 
does  not  quote  from  him,  hut  merely  mentions  him 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the 
Emperor  Gains  {AJ  xviii.  259).  He  applies,  in 
common  with  Philo,  tlie  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation  — e.g.y  in  his  description  of  the 
Tahernactle  and  other  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
cultus  {AJ^  iii.  180  ffi  ; cf.  Philo,  ed.  T.  Mangey, 
London,  1742,  ii.  150)  ; according  to  AJ  i.  24, 
Closes  himself  in  some  cases  wrote  allegorically.  A 
similar  corresjiondence  apiiears  in  the  narrative  of 
Balaam,  as  given  in  AJ  iv.  12611'.,  and  IMiilo,  ii. 
127  f.,  respectively. 

In  many  other  matters,  however,  Joseplius  and  Philo  differ 
widely : the  history  of  l^Ioses,  for  instance,  is  reproduced  by 
Josephus  in  a form  quite  unlike  that  given  by  Philo,  Some 
would  trace  back  the  Ethiopian  campaign  just  mentioned  to 
Artapanus  ; but,  while  that  writer  does  tell  {ap.  Eusebius, 
Preep.  Evang.  ix.  27)  of  a war  waged  by  Moses  against  the 


Ethiopians,  he  has  in  mind  a different  event  altogether,  so  that 
the  theory  of  Josephus  having  borrowed  from  him  is  out  uf  • ije 
<luestion.  In  brief,  the  enlargement'?  and  i:>  j-ortui!'.!  - ■ f 
Josephus  cannot  be  definitely  assigned  lo  llieir  I'.-i 
sources.  In  all  probability  he  had  at  conunaud  a .c.-.b-. 
quantity  of  exegetic  materials,  including  oral  tradition-,  ai  d 
chose  what  suited  his  purpose.  It  would  appear  as  if  ik 
many  of  his  sources  text  and  tradition  had  alrt^3'  been  fuseii 
together. 

His  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  period 
presents  considerable  difficulties.  He  expanded 
the  chronological  references  of  the  Scriptures  into 
a system.  Thus  BJ  contains  calculations  running 
back  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
to  the  days  of  Abraham  (vi.  268,  435  If.  i,  and  in  the 
AJ  the  system  is  recast  and  carried  out  in  it.s  sever.al 
parts  (i.  82  If,  148f.,  ii.  318,  vii.  65,  6S,  viii.  61  f., 
IX.  280,  X.  143,  147,  xi.  112,  xx.  230  If).  In  tlifs  he 
is  probably  following  the  exani|jle  of  Ilellenisiic 
experts,  two  of  whom,  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus, 
had  won  some  repute  as  clironologists. 

The  details  of  his  system  are  often  inconsistent  with  ea<  ii 
other.  Such  discrepancies  have  been  explained  on  the  theor;. 
that  Josephus,  using  a variety  of  documents,  followed  now  one 
and  nowanotlier,  without  calculating  for  himself.  Objections 
have  been  brought  against  this  view  by  Destinon,  who  shows  that 
Josephus  obtained  some,  at  least,  of  his  results  by  computationt- 
based  upon  liis  own  narrative ; but,  even  so,  his  discrejtancies 
are  not  all  removed.  Further,  while  we  must  certainly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  MSS  themselves  manifest  considerable  variation 
in  regard  to  chronology,  and  that  many  of  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies may  be  due  to  copyists’ errors,  and  may  l>e  eliininab  d 
by  con.iectnro,  this  expedient  should  be  adojited  only  wiih  the 
greatest  care,  and,  when  all  is  done,  difficulties  still  n Miain. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  impossible  to  deduce  from  Josephus  a 
consistent  system  of  chronology,  or  even  to  show  that  lu-  l.-ui 
one,  and  in  this  respect  his  work  is  of  a somewhat  (.arck-dd 
kind. 

The  personal  stanilpoint  of  Josei)lnis  is  lixeil  liy 
his  religion  and  his  position  in  life  ; he  is  a Jew,  a 
]iriest,  and  a Pharisee.  History  teaches,  in  his 
opinion,  that  prosiicrity  attend.s  those  who  fear 
God,  while  the  goilless  and  the  disobedient  are 
duly  punished  (AJ  i.  14,  20,  xx.  48,  89).  He  is 
convinced  that  the  world  is  ordereil  by  di\iiu! 
providence  ; in  a noteworthy  passage  (,I  J x.  277  f. ) 
he  denounces  the  Epicureans,  whom  he  puts  on  a 
level  with  the  Sadducees,  while  the  Pharisees 
correspond  to  the  Stoics  (Vit.  12).  His  views  re- 
garding God,  destiny,  and  the  human  soul  are  in 
line  with  Pharisaic  teaching,  as  ajjpears  also  from 
the  BJ  (v.  376ff,  vi.  267,  310,  iii.  374,  vii.  311), 
although  he  occasionally  dilutes  his  Jmlaism  with 
the  conceptions  of  Greek  philosophy,  even  showing 
•some  inclination  towards  pantheism  (AJ  vi.  230, 
viii.  107).  Nor  is  this  to  he  wondered  at,  for 
.Josephus  is  no  logical  theologian  or  philosojilier, 
hut  is  concerned,  above  all,  to  make  .Jewish  history 
and  Jewish  eliaracter  intelligible  to  the  Greeks, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  these  things  in 
the  most  favourable  light.  He  aecouliugly  takes 
pains  to  remove  or  to  palliate  the  more  sinister 
or  repulsive  elements,  to  bring  the  marvellous 
within  the  hounds  of  credibility,  and  to  overlay 
the  OT  history  with  a Hellenic  gloss. 

Abraham  appears  us  a reformer  of  religion  and  science, 
as  the  founder  of  monotheism,  and  even  as  the  pioneer  of 
astronomy  aiul  arithmetic  in  Ejjypt  (.!./’  i.  154f..  ■I66f.). 
Josephus  speaks  of  the  Psalms  of  King  David  very  inueh  as  if 
tliey  were  the  productions  of  a Greek  lyrical  poot  (vii.  305). 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre  ho  hellenizes  as  ’fl-yu-yta  5pvs,  the 
Ogygian  oak  (i.  186),  and,  similarly,  the  altar  which  Moses  set 
up  after  his  victory  over  tlie  Amalekites  is  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  lo  the  Goil  of  Viitoy,  (Ito?  ptKato?  (iii.  00) — an  idea  of 
wliieli  Uiere  is  no  trace  in  Ex  17^^.  Wlien  Josephus  ascribes 
to  Moses  two  works,  viz.  Politeia  and  Nomoi  (iv.  194,  190, 
302),  it  is  manifest  that  he  has  ‘in  his  mind  the  two  great 
works  of  Plato  bearing  these  names — the  la\\’ -giver  being*  the 
precursor  of  the  philosoplier.  It  is  likewise  from  Plato  (Tjcgg. 
iii.  676 ff.)  that  Josephus  borrows  the  account  of  men’s  descent 
from  the  hills  to  the  plains  after  the  Flood  {AJ  i.  109):  and  the 
patriarchal  history  in  bk.  i.  affords,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
numerous  and  the  clearest  instances  of  his  helleniziiig  and 
modernizing  methods.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf ; he  transforms  into  statues  the  golden  tnmoiu*s 
offered  by  the  Philistines  to  their  idols  (vi.  10  ; cf,  1 S [1  K]  6*), 
and  the  100  pyceiniiia  of  the  Philistines  which  David  was 
reijuired  to  bring  lo  Saul  into  600  bonds  (vi.  201  ; cf.  1 S [I  K] 
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1825),  seeking  in  this  way  to  modify  or  expunge  the  specifically 
Jewish  features  of  the  narrative.  Closely  connected  herewith 
is  his  attempt  to  meet  the  attacks  and  aspersions  commonly 
made  upon  the  Jews,  or  upon  Moses  and  his  laws  (i.  10,  ii.  177, 
iii.  179,  205,  vii.  110  fl.  ; ct.  xiv.  187). 

In  order  to  invest  the  Mosaic  legislation  with 
a character  of  extraordinary  humaneness  and 
clemency,  Josejihus  does  not  scruple  to  supplement 
the  traditional  text  with  enlargements  of  nis  own 
(iv.  207,  234) ; and  to  win  the  suli'rages  of  Hellenism 
he  intersperses  the  eonlirmatory  testimonies  of 
secular  historians.  Of  these  the  most  outstanding 
are  Herodotus  (AJ  viii.  157,  253,  260),  the  Annals 
of  Tyre  (viii.  144  If.,  324,  ix.  2831),  Berossus  (i.  93, 
107,  158,  X.  20,  34,  219),  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (i. 
118),  Alexander  Polyhistor  (i.  240),  and  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  (i.  94,  108,  15911'.,  vii.  101 11'.),  all 
noted  and  distinguished  names. 

"With  the  book  of  Esther  and  the  period  of 
Artaxerxes,  Josephus  reaches  the  end  of  the  OT  nar- 
rative (xi.  296),  and  this  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  second  section  of  the  AJ.  At  the  very  outset  a 
lacuna  occurs  in  the  tradition,  which  extends  to  the 
time  of  the  Maccabfean  revolt.  For  this  interval 
of  three  centuries,  embracing  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander, the  early  Ptoleniys,  and  the  Seleucidaj, 
Jose])hus  had  only  disconnected  legends  of  later 
Alexandrian  origin. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Jerusalem,  rNuth 
all  that  preceded  and  followed  it  (xi.  297 £f.),  for  the  account  of 
which  Josephus  is  indebted  to  an  apocryphal  work  which  was 
of  later  date,  at  all  events,  than  the  Book  of  Daniel  (xi.  337). 
For  the  narrative  of  the  Seventy  and  their  translation  of  the 
Mosaic  law-books  (xii.  11-118)  his  authority  was  the  still 
extant  Letter  of  Aristeas,  while  the  sections  which  follow, 
embracing  the  semi-legendary  narratives  of  Antiochusthe  Great 
and  the  Jews  Josephus  and  Hyreanus  (xii.  137  fli.,  165  If.),  appear 
to  have  had  a similar  source. 

The  beginning  of  a new  era  for  the  Jews  is  really 
marked  by  the  Maccabcean  rising : it  was  then 
that  they  took  their  place  in  universal  history, 
and  came  within  the  range  of  Greek  ivriters,  so 
that  we  have  firm  historical  ground  beneath  our 
feet.  The  basis  of  the  Maccabaian  history  as  given 
by  Josephus  is  1 Mac.  [AJ  xii.  242-xiii.  212),  for 
the  existence  of  which  work  he  is  our  earliest 
authority ; he  is  of  no  small  importance  also  for 
its  textual  criticism  ; but  his  use  of  it  extends  only 
to  the  death  of  Jonathan,  the  later  portion  (13^''®‘) 
apparently  being  of  no  service  to  him  as  a source. 

Various  explanations  of  this  fact  may  be  offered.  Destinon 
puts  forward  the  theory  that  the  1 Mac.  used  by  Josephus  was 
different  from  ours,  and  that  the  final  section,  embracing  the 
l)eriod  of  Simon,  had  not  as  yet  been  added.  To  the  present 
writer,  however,  it  seems  more  probable  that  Josephus  dis- 
carded 1 Mac.  at  the  point  where  it  narrates  the  death  of 
Jonathan  because  he  now  wished  to  work  upon  the  basis  of  his 
own  earlier  account  in  the  BJ  ; for  there  are  facts  to  show  that, 
while  he  did  not  use  the  concluding  part  of  1 Mac.,  he  was 
certainly  acquainted  with  it.  Of  2 Mac.  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  knowledge ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  probable  that  he  was 
indebted  directly  or  indirectly  to  its  source,  viz.  Jason  of  Gyrene, 
for  some  of  his  materials.  AJ  xii.  257 ff.,  c.g.,  has  no  corre- 
sponding passage  in  1 Mae.,  but  it  has  points  of  contact  with 
2 Mao.  62,  and,  therefore,  probablj;  emanates  from  Jason. 
Another  such  insertion  is  found  in  xiii.  62 — an  account  of  the 
temple  of  Onias  in  Egypt.  Further,  in  the  narrative  of  1 Mac., 
Josephus  has  made  some  alterations  of  his  own  : thus,  to  take  a 
special  instance,  he  asserts  that  Judas  Maccabsus  was  high 
priest — a statement  that  carries  other  changes  in  its  train.  He 
has  also  transferred  some  materials  from  his  own  previous  work, 
the  BJ,  so  that,  taken  all  in  all,  his  divergencies  from  1 Mao. 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Finally,  mention  must  be 
made  of  another  characteristic  of  the  AJ,  viz.  hostility  to  the 
Samaritans — a feature  not  found  in  the  older  writings,  and 
first  brought  into  relief  by  Josephus.  This  attitude  is  not  con- 
fined to  his  record  of  the  Maccabaan  period,  but  manifests 
itself  as  far  back  as  ix.  290 f.,  giving  occasion  for  manifold 
enlargements  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  last  passage  of  this 
class  IS  xiii.  74 ff.,  which  narrates  the  conflict  between  Jews  and 
Samaritans  In  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Philometor.  We  may 
venture  to  infer  from  this  that  in  the  days  of  Josephus  the 
antagonism  between  the  orthodox  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was 
more  pronounced  than  usual. 

For  the  period  beginning  with  Simon  the  high 
priest  (xiii.  213),  Josephus  took  the  BJ,  in  revised 
and  enlarged  form,  as  his  groundwork  in  the  AJ. 
Tlie  two  narratives  are  often  quite  identical,  though 


verbal  reproduction  in  passages  of  any  lengtli  (with 
the  exception  of  AJ  xiv.  4S0 t.=B.J  i.  352 f.)  is 
avoided.  This  agreement  w a.^  formerly  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  both  works  were  draw  n from 
a common  source ; the  pre.sent  writer  once  shared 
this  opinion,  but  now  regard.s  it  a-  erroneous,  l>e- 
lieving  that  Josephus  siin]j]y  incor])or:tted  in  his 
later  work  a revised  transcript  of  his  earlier.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  BJ  is  a work  of  unique 
character,  comiJosed  according  to  the  writer’s  ow  n 
special  design,  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
any  work  capable  of  serving  as  a common  source 
was  previously  in  existence.  Corroboration  of  the 
theory  that  the  AJ  is  an  expansion  of  the  BJi^ 
jirovided  also  by  the  inconsistencies  and  dislocations 
found  in  the  former,  as  these  would  naturally  occur 
where  new  materi;d  was  imperfectly  grc.flcd  uiiou 
the  pre-existing  text;  a palpable  instance  of  this 
appears  in  the  account  of  Pompej’  (AJ  xiv.  37-44  ; 
cf.  BJ  i.  131). 

Upon  this  older  substructure  Josephus  super- 
imposed a great  deal — so  much.  In  fact,  that  his 
additions,  especially  in  the  later  books,  greatlj' 
exceed  the  original  In  point  of  quantity.  They  are 
of  many  kinds  ; hist  of  all  may  be  mentioned  the 
testimonies  of  various  historians,  such  as  .Strabo, 
Timagenes,  Nicolaus,  Livy  ; and  to  these  we  may 
add  Agatharchides  and  Polybius,  whom  he  had 
already  quoted  (xii.  5 f.,  135  f.).  Then  there  are  the 
more  or  less  extensive  enlargements  upon  the  earlier 
work  vvhich  appear  in  the  last  third  of  the  AJ. 
Josephus  has  not  divulged  his  authorities  for  the.se 
enlargements,  and  we  must,  therefore,  depend  upon 
conjectures  Avhich,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowdedge,  are  most  uncertain. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  directly  availed  himself  of  the 
Commentaries  of  King  Herod,  which  he  mentions  once  (xv.  174), 
and  the  most  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  relied  upon  the 
historians  whom  he  now  and  again  quotes — c.y.,  Strabo  and 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  in 
particular  was  largely  drawn  upon  by  Josephus  (as  was  sug- 
gested above  in  regard  to  the  BJ),  more  especially,  though  not 
e.xclusively,  for  the  time  of  Herod ; for  Nicolaus,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a friend  of  Herod,  and  was  likewise  acquainted 
with  Jewish  history  from  the  earliest  times.  As,  however,  he 
is  not  only  quoted  in  the  AJ,  but  also  criticized  and  corrected 
(xiv.  8f.,  xvi.  183  f.),  Josephus  must  have  had  other  sources  of 
information  as  well ; nor  must  we  forget  his  own  redaction,  for 
he  was  anything  hut  a verbal  plagiarist.  As  regards  the  post- 
Augustan  period,  he  must  have  depended  upon  later  writers. 
In  this  section  he  inserts  several  fairly  long  supplements,  such 
as  the  account  of  Agrippa  i.  (xviii.  127 ff.,  xix.  292 ff.),  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews  (xviii.  310  ff.),  and  of  the  Adiabenian  princes 
who  had  embraced  Judaism  (xx.  17  ff.).  He  would,  no  doubt, 
derive  a good  deal  of  information  from  his  personal  intercourse 
with  the  house  of  Agrippa,  and  witli  his  own  more  eminent  co- 
religionists, including  the  Adiabenians.  Moreover,  he  must 
have  availed  himself  of  works  dealing  with  Roman  imperial 
history  (cf.  xx.  154) ; and  from  these  he  sometimes  takes  facts 
and  incidents  having  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  Jews — e.g., 
the  embroilments  with  Parthia  under  Tiberius  (xviii.  39  ft'., 
96  ff.).  An  account  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Gaius,  the 
bitter  enemj'  of  the  Jews,  is  given  with  great  diffuseness  (xix. 
1-211),  and  is  adapted,  T.  Mommsen  conjectures  [Hennes,  iv. 
[1869]  329),  from  the  historian  Cluvius  Rufus,  though  it  may 
quite  well  have  come  from  some  other  source. 

Besides  his  classical  authorities,  however,  Josephus  also  made 
use  ct  native  Jewish  traditions.  From  the  latter  come  the 
history  of  the  Temple,  and  the  annals  of  the  successive  high 
priests  from  bk.  xi.  onwards,  while  the  whole  work  is  brought 
to  a conclusion  by  a second  historical  sketch  of  the  high  priest- 
hood (xx.  224  ff.),  quite  independent  of  the  earlier,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  it  omits — rightly — the  name  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  from  the  list.  To  these  native  contributions  belong  like- 
wise the  numerous,  and  sometimes  very  extraordinary,  Jewish 
legends,  a number  of  w’hich  reappear  in  the  Talmudic  writings 
— e.g.,  what  is  told  of  Hyreanus  i.,  and  of  his  relations  with  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  (xiii.  288  ff.),  and  the  story  of 
Onias  the  Just  (xiv.  21  f.) ; but  there  are  many  more,  and  their 
historical  value  is  of  the  slightest  (cl.  xiv.  106 f.,  xv.  319  ff., 
367 ff.,  xvi.  Iff.). 

Special  notice  is  due  to  the  documents  and  letters 
here  and  there  inserted  by  Josephus.  Some  of  these 
are  simply  transferred  from  their  sources,  ■where 
they  already  form  ])art  of  the  narrative,  and  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Ezra  and  Esther,  in  1 Llac.  and 
the  Letter  of  Aristeas.  To  this  class  in  all  likeli- 
hood belong'  also  the  Edicts  of  Antiochus  III.  (xii. 
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138-153),  the  geuuiiieness  of  which  is  not  unreason- 
ably doubted. 

A dilfereut  jiidgmeiiC  must  be  passed  upon  the  fairly  numer- 
ous Roman  edicts  or  decrees  of  the  Senate : the  ijlebiscita 
enacted  in  favour  of  the  Jews  by  Greek  communities,  mainly  in 
Asia  Minor  ; and  certain  official  deeds  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (.xiii.  259II.,  xiv.  144ft.,  186£f.,  304ff.,  xvi.  IbOff.,  xix. 
280  If.,  303ff.,  XX.  11  ff.).  These  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  narrative,  or  practically  none ; thus,  to  give  a salient  in- 
stance, there  is  found  in  xiv.  186  fl.  a quite  promiscuous  col- 
lection of  records  emanating  from  the  most  various  periods. 
But  their  genuineness  is  past  dispute,  and  is  admitted  by  all. 
Most  of  them,  and  especially  those  massed  together  at  xiv. 
186 if.,  were  presumably  brought  together  by  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  for  use  in  the  process  against  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
which  the  Jews  brought  before  Slarcus  Agrippa — King  Herod 
being  also  in  attendance — in  16  B.o.  It  was  Nicolaus  who  con- 
ducted this  case  for  the  Jews,  and  he  seems  to  have  inserted 
his  speech,  together  with  the  relevant  documents,  into  his 
histories,  so  that  Josephus  had  but  to  transfer  them  to  his  own 
work  (xii.  12611.,  xvi.  271f.).  The  deeds  of  later  date  had,  of 
course,  a different  origin.  The  three  edicts  of  xix.  280  ff.  go 
hand  in  hand  ; the  first  two,  as  appears  from  xix.  310,  were 
articulated  with  the  third. 

We  note,  hnally,  that  from  the  earliest  possible 
point,  viz.  the  Persian  period  (xi.),  chronological 
references  were  inserted  by  Josephus  at  the  appro- 
priate places.  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself 
of  the  chronological  schemes  then  to  hand,  find  took 
the  Graeco-Koman  reckoning  as  his  standard,  thus 
bringing  Jewish  history  within  the  range  of  uni- 
versal clironology.  The  ta.sk  was  not  without  its 
difficulties,  and  at  one  point,  indeed,  a violation  of 
the  text  was  necessary  ; the  Artaxerxes  who,  ac- 
cording to  1 Es  2,  reigned  between  Cyrus  and 
Darius  I.  had  to  give  place  to  Camhyses  (xi.  21  f.). 

In  the  AJ,  as  in  the  BJ,  Josephus  took  great 
pains  with  the  form  of  his  narration.  He  intro- 
duces several  fairly  long  speeches — e.g.,n.  14011'., 
XV.  127 ffi,  xvi.  31  ff.,  xix.  167 ff. — and  he  exerts 
himself  tliroughout  to  write  with  vigour  and 
elegance.  Good  examples  of  his  style  will  he  found 
in  iv.  llff.,  vi.  32711'.,  xviii.  31011.,  xix.  Iff.  In 
this  work,  however,  he  puts  more  restraint  upon 
himself  than  in  the  BJ,  the  diction  of  the  AJ 
showing  a change  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 
The  contrast  in  style  is  best  seen  in  passages  which 
are  substantially  the  same  in  both  works.  Thus 
Herod’s  address  to  his  soldiers  as  reported  ifi  AJ 
XV.  12711.  is  quite  different  from  what  ap[iears  in 
BJ  i.  37311.  In  general,  Josephus  endeavours  in 
the  later  work  to  fill  out  his  earlier  delineation. 
An  example  of  this  is  provided  by  the  section 
dealing  with  the  Jew'ish  parties,  which  is  inserted 
at  the  same  point  in  both  narratives  (AJ  xviii. 
lift'.;  BJ  ii.  11911'.).  Great  interest  attaches  to 
his  relation  to  Thucydides,  whom  he  sjfecially  chose 
as  his  model  for  the  AJ,  more  particularly  in 
bks.  xvi.-xix.,  where  he  even  employs  forms  of 
the  old  Attic  dialect,  as  he  does  nowhere  else,  and 
is  manifestly  at  pains  to  emulate  the  great  histori.in 
in  his  form  of  expression,  his  massive  sentence- 
construction,  and  his  fullness  of  thought.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  ffnally,  that  in  the  AJ  Josephus  has 
changed  his  view's  w'ith  respect  to  many  things  and 
persons  discussed  in  the  BJ,  and  utters  a different 
verdict  regarding  them.  An  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  AJ  xx.  198  11'.  (cf.  Vit.  193  ft'.),  which  treats 
of  tlie  high  priest  Ananos  the  younger,  and  from 
which  we  derive  an  entirely  different  impression  of 
the  man  from  that  gained  from  the  story,  and 
esjiecially  the  characterization,  of  the  correspond- 
ing ijassage  in  the  BJ  (iv.  318  H. ). 

(c)  The  Autohiographi/  of  Josephus  (pios  ’Iwo-^ttou) 
forms  a sequel  to  the  AJ.  It  is  appended  to  the 
latter  without  break  or  introduction,  and  at  the 
close  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
larger  work  (Vit.' 4:10  ; cf.  AJ  xx.  266).  It  is  like- 
wise dedicated  to  Ejiaphroditus,  and  was  composed, 
as  is  indicateil  in  the  last  chapter,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  being  published,  of  course,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  AJ,  i.c.  A.D.  93-94. 


We  emphasize  this  point,  as  other  writers,  inoludin;;  E. 
Schiirer,  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  aft  u K >, 
in  the  reign  of  'Trajan.  It  is  true  that,  according  i<.  I'■'.  359, 
Agrippa  it.  was  dead  at  the  time  of  composition,  and  ! .i-  '.ius, 
Sibl.  Cod.  33  (p.  66,  31,  ed.  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  ls24-2^o,  slates 
that  be  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  i.e.  a-d.  itiO.  I'hotius, 
Iiowever,  must  have  made  an  error  here.  The  coneluding  words 
of  the  Vita  jtiit  it  ab.solutely  beyond  doubt  that  the  work  was 
composed  while  Domitian  was  still  alive.  The  death  of  .Vgrippa, 
moreover,  is  actually  presupposed  in  a passage  of  the  AJ  (xvii. 
28),  and  must,  accordingly,  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian. 

In  this  smaller  work  the  primari’  object  of 
Jo.sephus  is  to  vindicate  hi.s  line  of  action  during 
his  tenure  of  the  chief  command  in  i i.alilee,  and 
he  accordinglj'  treats  with  .sjiecial  fiillnc-'-  of  his 
relations  tvith  the  cities  of  Tiberias  and  Sepphoris, 
as  also  with  John  of  Gischala,  thu>  providing  a 
sujiplement  to  the  BJ,  witli  jirclude  and  ejiilogue 
narrating  hi.s  earlier  and  his  later  life  rcsjjectively. 
The  hook  was  written  by  way  of  a rejoinder  to  the 
charges  of  his  countryman,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  w ho 
likewise  had  played  a part  in  the  rebellion,  hut  had 
latterly  taken  service  with  Agrippa  li.,  and  had, 
shortly  before,  published  a history  of  the  Jewish 
revolt,  in  which  he  challenged  Josephus  and  his 
account  of  the  w'ar,  arraigning  him  as  leading 
instigator  of  the  rebellion,  and  exhibiting  his 
conduct,  especiall}'  in  his  relations  with  the 
Romans  and  Agripi)a,  in  a most  unfavourable  light. 
In  XA&Autohiographu,  Josephus  seeks  to  rebut  these 
charges,  and  from  his  self-defence  we  can  deduce 
approximately  the  strictures  of  his  assailant, 
when  he  comes  to  discuss  his  relations  with  John 
of  Gischala,  W'ith  whom  he  had  dealt  in  the  BJ,  he 
gives  once  more  no  very  flattering  picture.  Jo.'-ephus 
tries  to  show  that  it  has  been  his  own  constain 
endeavour  to  maintain  jfeace,  and  to  luotect  the 
interests  of  the  Romans  and  of  Agripjm.  In  read- 
ing his  book  we  must  use  the  greatest  care  and 
vigilance — ^all  the  more  so  as  it  frequently  conllicts 
with  the  BJ,  both  in  substance  and  in  the  order 
of  events,  and  sometimes  without  any  assignable 
reason.  Resides  his  main  motive  of  self-justilication, 
Josephus  seems  to  have  been  inlluenced  by  ,a  desire 
to  compose  a fresh  and  interesting  narrative,  and 
one  that  would  make  the  most  of  his  courage  and 
his  shrewdness. 

(d)  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
work  of  Josephus  consists  of  the  tw'o  books  Against 
Apion. 

This  is  the  usual  title  of  the  book,  but  it  can  haixll}'  have 
come  from  Josephus  himself.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
Eusebius,  HE  iii.  ix.  4,  and  is  repeated  by  Jerome  (de  Vir. 
lllvAit.  13),  thence  hnding:  its  way  into  the  editions  of  Josephus 
and  into  current  usage.  It  is  appropriate,  however,  only  to  the 
second  book,  as  Apion  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  tirst. 
There  are  other  two  titles  with  jjood  traditional  authority 
in  their  favour,  viz.  (1)  Of  the  AntUiuity  of  the  Jens  (ttcpi 
apxcuoT7?ro5  TooSatwF),  which,  ai;ain.  is  pertinent  only  to  t!ie 
first  book  ; and  (2)  Ayainst  the  Greeks  (Trpbs  'EWipu?),  wliieh  is 
somewhat  too  g'oneral,  and  oan  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the 
autlior.  In  view  of  these  difterences  in  the  tradition,  we  may 
perhaps  assume  that  the  two  books  orii^inally  bore  some  name 
im]»lyin^‘  their  controversial  character — di'npp>i<7t't9  or  diTtp* 
pijTucoi  Xdyot. 

Like  the  AJ,  the  CA  is  dedicated  to  Ejtajihro- 
ditus,  who  died,  as  has  already  hoeu  noted,  in  .\.D. 
95,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  writleii  some 
time  anterior  to  that  date,  i.c.  very  shortly  after 
the  A J.  It  is  a defence  of  the  Jews  against  the 
imputations  made  hy  Greek  writers,  which  Josejihus 
had,  on  occasion,  tried  toward  oil' in  the  AJ.  Rut 
his  arguments  liad  not  carried  conviction ; the 
voice  of  calumny  was  not  silenced  ; and  ho  felt 
that  he  must  have  recourse  to  hi.s  pen  once  more, 
in  order  to  furnish  a thoroughgoing  and  tinal 
refutation  of  the  charges,  which  had  at  length,  it 
appears,  been  massed  together  hy  Aiiion.  the  well- 
known  grammarian  of  Alexandria.  'this  Apion 
was  the  leader  of  an  Alo.xandrian  deputation  to 
Rome  in  connexion  with  the  conllicts  between  the 
Jews  and  his  fellow-citizeus  which  occurred  iii  the 
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reign  of  Gaiufs,  and  he  took  occasion  at  this  juncture 
to  draw  up  an  indictment  against  the  hated  race— 
a tlieme  upon  which  he  had  previously  touclied  in 
his  JEfjyptiaca. 

Josepims  lirst  of  all  impugns  the  assertion  that  the  Jews  were 
a people  of  recent  origin — an  assertion  made  on  the  ground  that 
none  of  the  great  llellenio  historians  had  mentioned  them.  The 
Hellenes,  he  maintained,  were  entirely  without  warrant  in 
claiming  that  they  alone  were  in  possession  of  the  most  ancient 
liistorical  learning,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  their  records  were 
quite  modern,  and  their  early  history  was  unreliable.  The 
Oriental  peoples  generally  had  memorials  going  back  to  a much 
more  remote  era,  while  the  Jews  had  for  ages  preserved  their 
archives  with  the  greatest  care.  The  silence  of  the  classical 
Greek  historians  was  due  simply  to  the  geographical  position  of 
the  Jews.  Josephus  then  sets  forth  the  testimonies  of  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  and  Phcenician  historians,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  Hebrew  people  had  a far  more  ancient  history  than  the 
Greeks  (flA  i.  73-160) ; he  proceeds  to  show  that  even  Greek 
authors  of  considerable  antiquity  were  acquainted  with  the 
Jews,  and  had  spoken  of  them  with  respect  (i.  161-214) ; and  he 
comes  at  length  to  the  tales  of  Manetho,  Chairemon,  and 
others  regarding  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  subjecting  them  to 
careful  examination,  and  showing  them  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit.  In  bk.  ii.  Josephus  joins  issue  with  Apion,  and  refutes 
the  strictures  passed  by  the  latter  upon  the  person  of  Moses, 
the  claim  of  the  Jews  to  the  free  citizenship  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  Jewish  religion  (ii.  1-124).  Finally,  by  way  of  rebutting  the 
accusations  made  against  the  religious  practices  of  the  Jews, 
Josephus  once  more  summarizes  the  salient  elements  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  contrasts  the  God-fearing  character  of  the  Jews 
with  the  religious  indifference  and  the  immoral  mythology  of 
heathendom  (ii.  145-296). 

The  work  is  composed  with  considerable  skill. 
The  criticism  of  the  various  stories  about  the  exodus 
of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  is  altogether  to  the  point, 
their  iucoiisisteiicies  and  other  defects  being  most 
appositely  exposed.  Josephus  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Jews  were  one  with  the  Hyksos,  and  uses 
this  identification  to  fix  the  date  of  the  exodus. 
His  arguments  are  not  seldom  defective,  as,  c.g.,  in 
his  attempt  to  compute  the  date  of  Solomon’s  reign 
according  to  the  Tyrian  annals  (i.  116  ff.) ; he  sup- 
presses or  distorts  many  things,  the  clearest  in- 
stances of  which  are  connected  with  the  Jewish 
right  of  citizenship  in  Alexandria.  The  assertion 
that  this  right  was  granted  by  Alexander  the 
Great  or  Ptolemy  i.  is  unquestionably  a fabrication. 
Among  the  authors  cited  by  him,  moreover,  names 
are  found  which  are  open  to  suspicion  or  simply 
forged,  though  he  has,  in  this  connexion,  preserved 
most  valuable  passages  from  the  ancient  historical 
literature,  and  especially  from  the  annals  of  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Tyre.  Some  of  these  had  already 
been  given  in  the  AJ.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
identify  the  sources  from  which  he  drew  all  this 
lore.  He  may  possibly  have  borrowed  a good  deal 
of  it  from  Apion  himself.  In  Rome,  which  was  at 
that  time  a great  emporium  for  Greek  literature 
and  scholarship,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  learned  equipment  requisite  for  his 
polemics. 

A question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  specific  occasion  of  the 
booklet.  This  can  scarcely  have  been  the  indictment  framed 
by  Apion,  for  at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote,  i.e.  a.d.  94  or 
95,  the  pamphlet  of  Apion  and  the  whole  controversy  which  it 
had  evoked  were  fifty  years  old.  It  is  conjectured  by  A.  von 
Gutschmi<i  that  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  had  been  the  means  of 
producing  a fresh  crop  of  anti-Jewish  writings,  and  that  it  was 
these  that  moved  .Josephus  to  take  up  the  challenge  once  more. 
His  own  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  campaign  of  defamation 
had  been  quite  recently  renewed — just  after  the  publication 
of  the  AJ,  in  fact  {CA  i.  2) — and  this  would  bring  us  to  the 
closing  years  of  Domitian’s  reign.  About  this  time  several 
persons  were  by  the  Emperor’s  orders  put  to  death  on  account 
of  their  leanings  to  Judaism — a procedure  which  tended  to 
revive  the  old  charge  of  atheism  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvii.  14).  In 
many  respects  the  pamphlet  is  a continuation  and  expansion  of 
the  AJ ; it  was  written  with  the  same  oliject  in  view,  it  followed 
immediately  upon  the  larger  work,  and  its  contents  had  for  the 
most  part  been  outlined  in  the  AJ  (cf.  AJ  i.  16-82,  ii.  177,  iii. 
179,  265).  Josephus  must,  therefore,  have  taken  it  in  hand 
immediately  after  the  latter. 

(c)  In  addition  to  bis  extant  works,  Jo.seplms 
bad  other  literary  projects  in  view,  which  in  all 
probability,  however,  were  never  carried  out. 

Already  in  the  BJ  (v.  237,  247)  he  had  announced  a book 
which  was  to  deal  with  Jerusalem,  tlie  Temple,  the  sacrifices, 
and  the  worship,  but  tliis  must  liave  reTuained  an  aspiration 
only,  as  oLlierwise  he  would  assuredly  have  meutioned  it,  or 


quoted  from  it,  in  his  subsequent  writings.  At  a later  period, 
again,  he  meditated  a theological  work  of  a similar  kind,  for  at 
tiie  end  of  the  AJ  (xx.  2i'S)  he  announces  four  books  upon  God, 
His  nature,  and  the  grounds  of  the  mandates  and  prohibit  ions  of 
the  Mosaic  Laws,  and,  as  he  refers  several  times  to  this  i rojected 
work(c.3.,  AJ  i.  25,  29,  iii.  223,  iv.  198,  302,  CA  i.  92),  he  must 
have  drafted  some  definite  plan  for  it.  It  was  to  be  a kind  of 
aitiology  of  the  Laws,  probably  with  explanations  in  the  style  of 
the  rationalizing  allegories  of  Philo.  Whetlier  the  work  was  e\  er 
actually  written  we  do  not  know ; certainly  not  a single  trm  e 
of  it  survives.  Further,  according  to  AJ  xx.  2G7,  Josej'hus 
intended  to  write  another  historical  volume  which  should  deal 
once  more  with  the  Jewish  war,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews  till  the  date  of  writing.  He  more  than  once  alludo  to 
this  forthcoming  narrative  (e.g.,  A./ xvii.  28,  xix.  3Ch).  but  it 
must  remain  open  to  question  whether  it  was  ever  given  to  the 
public. 

Finally,  in  numerous  passages  of  the  AJ  we 
meet  witli  references  (indicated  by  tlic  jilirasc 
Kadojs  iv  dXXois  Sedr}\uKa//.ev  or  SeojjXmrai)  to  .an 
earlier  work,  which  have  caused  much  pcridexity 
among  expositors,  and  given  rise  to  various  con- 
jectures. These  references  bear  upon  event.s  in 
general  history,  and  they  punctuate  the  narrative 
from  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  (xi.  305)  to 
the  battle  of  Philijipi  (xiv.  301),  ajipearing  again 
in  the  passage  dealing  with  the  reign  of  I'ibeiius 
(xviii.  54).  They  suggest  the  thoughtthatJo.se]ihus 
had  produced  still  .another  historical  composition. 

A.  von  Gutschmid  and  H.  Driiner  suppose  that  this  work 
was  an  unpublished  first  draft  of  the  A J ; others,  that  it 
was  a commentary  on  Daniel — for,  according  to  Jerome  in 
Icsai.  11  (ed.  Vallai'Si,  iv.  451  [PL  x.xiv.  377]).  Josephus  ha<l 
occupied  himself  with  the  interpretation  of  the  year-weeks  of 
Daniel.  As  Josephus  himself  makes  no  mention  of  any  such 
work  either  in  connexion  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (AJ  x. 
269 ff.)  or  elsewhere,  both  conjectures  are  equally  improbable. 
Further,  Jerome  cannot  be  speaking  here  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, hut  must  have  borrowed  the  annotation  from  Poqihyrj', 
and  repeated  it  inaccurately.  It  is,  therefore,  conjectured  by 
Destinon  that  Josephus,  in  mere  carelessness,  took  over  even 
the  quotation-phrase  from  the  source  which  he  was  using ; but 
this  also  is  an  unlikely  theory,  and  gives  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  facts.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  references 
fonn  ail  unsolved  riddle.  They  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  Josephus  had  a liking  for  a weU-sounding  phrase ; and  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  similar  untraceable  references  are 
found  also  in  the  BJ  vii.  215,  244,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
AJ — e.g.,  vi.  322,  vii.  89,  x.  30.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  matter 
Josephus  was  not  particularly  scrupulous. 

3.  Value  and  significance. — Joseplitts  was  as- 
suredly no  historian  of  the  first  rank,  no  consci- 
entious or  unbiased  inquirer,  seeking  truth  aloue, 
but  a writer  whose  supreme  object  was  to  produce 
a certain  impression.  Like  other  historians,  he  is 
not  unwilling  to  afi'ord  his  readers  pleasure  as  well 
as  instruction  {AJ  i.  13,  xviii.  128 f.),  but  the 
leading  motive  of  all  that  he  writes  is  that  of  the 
apologist.  Though  he  did  not  overlook  the  needs 
of  his  countrymen  (AJ  iv.  197),  yet  it  was  pre- 
eminently the  Greeks — the  Romans  being  included 
under  that  term — that  he  had  in  view  (AJ  i. 
5 ft’.,  xvi.  174).  It  is  his  ambition  to  dissipate  the 
prejudice  against  the  Jews,  to  repel  the  imputations 
cast  upon  them,  and  to  mitigate  the  antagonism 
between  Jew  and  Greek.  With  such  objects  in 
view  he  endeavours  to  present  the  history  of  his 
nation  in  the  most  favourable  light.  His  apologetic 
purpose  reveals  itself  also  in  the  selection  of  his 
documents,  for  he  quotes  with  the  intention  of 
showing  the  favour  in  which  the  J ews  had  been  held 
by  the  great  monarchs,  as  well  as  by  the  Romans 
themselves  (AJ  xiv.  186,  xvi.  174 ii'.).  Truth  is 
sacrificed  to  tendency  ; for,  though  lie  asserts  that 
he  will  set  down  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth  (AJ  x.  218,  xiv.  1),  he  does  not  keep 
his  promise.  He  omits  and  he  adds;  he  very 
frequently  quotes  from  his  authorities  in  very 
casual  fashion ; and,  accordingly,  the  Biblical 
narratives  sometimes  receive  from  his  hands 
an  entirely  new  complexion.  He  also  availed 
liimself  of  all  the  resources  which  the  art  of 
rhetoric  then  provided,  in  order  that  he  might 
render  his  narrative  forcible  and  attractive.  In 
spite  of  these  defects,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to 
disparage  him.  When  we  remember  the  rarity  of 
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literary  culture  and  ability  among  the  Jews  of  that 
day,  and  their  meagre  interest  even  in  their  own 
history  (AJ  xx.  264),  we  must  allow  that  Joseplius 
compares  very  favourably  with  his  compatriots. 
He  attained  to  a highly  creditable  standard  of 
historical  knowledge  and  literary  proficiency,  with 
the  result  that  his  writings  are  a perfect  mine  of 
most  valuable  historical  material.  He  has  pro- 
duced a very  remarkable  body  of  work,  often 
showing  a high  degree  of  skill ; and  these  things 
we  must  still  place  to  his  credit  even  if  we  assume 
his  partial  dependence  upon  literary  auxiliaries. 
His  craftsmanship  displays  itself  in  all  his  writings, 
principally  and  most  unmistakably  in  the  AJ , and 
particularly  in  the  second  half,  where  he  had  to 
combine  a great  mass  of  materials  from  different 
sources.  He  was  in  no  sense  a mere  copyist,  string- 
ing authorities  together  in  mechanical  fashion,  but 
had  the  faculty  of  combining  them  into  a genuine 
unity  ; for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  bk.  xii. 
he  welded  Aristeas’s  account  of  the  Seventy  with 
what  precedes,  and  filled  up  the  lacunje  between 
the  two  passages.  Sometimes,  of  course,  he  is  less 
successful : his  documents  are  often  combined  in 
quite  a superficial  way ; one  considerable  section 
(AJ  xiv.  213  ff.)  is  simply  a disordered  heap,  quite 
unrelated  to  the  tenor  of  the  narrative.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  concede  that  it  would  have 
taxed  any  historian  to  bring  these  documents  into 
an  articulate  and  organic  unity,  and  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  he  preserved  them  at 
all.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  later  Judaism 
is  in  the  main  derived  from  liim.  Beneath  all  his 
partisanshij)  and  his  rhetorical  language  lies  a 
goodly  nucleus  of  important  information.  His 
defects  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him,  but  are 
shared  by  many  other  historians,  and  they  may  at 
least  serve  to  give  us  a better  idea  of  the  literary 
methods  and  style  in  vogue  at  that  day.  Even 
the  speeches,  though  not  authentic,  but  composed 
by  Josephus  himself,  are  not  without  value.  They 
are  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  technique  of  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  sometimes  contain  valuable 
material ; e.g.,  the  great  speech  of  Agrippa  (BJ  ii. 
357  ff. ) gives  us  a survey  of  the  various  Roman 
provinces,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  imperial 
forces,  which  is  signally  interesting  and  must  have 
cost  the  writer  considerable  labour. 

The  work  of  Josephus  at  all  events  fell  in  with 
the  taste  of  his  readers,  and  won  him  approval 
and  renown  in  after  generations.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  was  honoured  in  Rome  with  a statue,  and 
his  writings  were  placed  in  the  library  of  Rome 
(Eusebius,  HE  ill.  ix.  2;  Jerome,  de  Vir.  Ilhist. 
13).  He  became  the  classical  historian  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was 
counted  among  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
antiquity.  This  estimate  was  due  not  only  to  the 
substance,  but  also  in  great  degree  to  the  form,  of 
his  writings  ; for  the  rhetorical  and  highly  embel- 
lished style  of  description,  which  so  soon  palls  upon 
the  modern  reader,  was  regarded  in  ancient  times 
as  a merit,  or  even  as  an  indispensable  quality  in 
historical  composition.  The  style  of  Josephus, 
therefore,  evoked  both  admiration  and  imitation ; 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  numerous  testimonies 
compiled  by  Hudson  and  Haverkamp  in  their 
respective  editions.  It  was  among  his  own  country- 
men that  his  works  were  read  least  of  all.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  a deserter  and  a traitor  ; and, 
their  interest  in  history  being  of  the  slightest, 
he  exercised  no  perceptible  influence  upon  their 
literature.  The  affinities  which  exist  between 
his  works  and  the  later  Talmudic  literature  are 
usually,  and  perhaps  rightly,  explained  by  the 
theory  of  a common  dependence  upon  oral  tradition. 
All  the  more  did  he  find  readers  among  the  Greeks, 
and  perhaps  also  among  the  Romans.  That  Tacitus 
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made  use  of  his  works,  as  many  believe,  remains 
very  doubtful,  and  certainly  cannot  be  proved. 
Nor  does  Suetonius,  who  mentions  his  name 
(Vespas.  5),  seem  to  have  read  him.  One  of  the 
first  to  c^uote  him  is  the  Neo-Platonist  Porphyry. 
It  was  in  Christian  circles  that  his  repute  was 
highest.  An  author  like  Josephus,  who  stood  upon 
the  ground  of  the  OT  and  the  Law,  and  who  had, 
nevertheless,  wrought  himself  free  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  Judaism  as  it  then  was,  and  who  inter- 
preted the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
as  a penalty  inflicted  by  God,  had  so  much  in 
common  with  Christian  writers  that  they  could 
look  upon  him  almost  as  one  of  themselves.  We 
must  regard  the  evangelist  Luke  as  beinjj  the  first 
to  make  use  of  his  works,  not  a few  well-attested 
indications  of  such  dependence  being  found  alike 
in  the  third  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  Relation  to  Christ. — The  problem  of  tlie 
attitude  of  Josephus  to  Christ  and  Christianity  is 
of  considerable  importance.  We  find  in  AJ  xviii. 
63  f.,  appended  to  an  account  of  the  administration 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  a short  chapter  about  Christ, 
which  has  a place  in  all  our  ^ISS,  and  which  was 
quoted  by  Eusebius  and  many  others  after  him. 
What  is  said  here  about  Christ,  however,  does  not 
take  the  form  of  a narrative,  such  as  we  should 
expect  from  a historian,  but  is,  in  the  main,  a 
eulogy,  and  of  a kind  that  only  a Christian  could 
have  written.  But,  as  Josephus,  alike  in  feeling 
and  in  utterance,  is  always  a Jew,  and,  indeed,  a 
Jewish  priest,  never  manifesting  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  Christian  standpoint,  the  general  consensus 
of  investigators  has  long  ago  decided  that  the 
passage  is  spurious.  Some  regard  the  whole 
passage  as  an  interpolation;  others,  such  as  A. 
von  Gutschmid  and  T.  Reinach  (IlEJ  xxxv.  [1897] 
1-18),  try  to  rescue  a portion  of  it,  supiiosing  that 
a genuine  paragraph  has  been  suiqilemented  and 
re-cast  from  a Christian  point  of  view,  and 
seeking  to  restore  it  to  its  origin.al  form.  This 
view  appears  to  the  present  writer  untenable  ; the 
whole  chapter  forms  so  obviously  an  indivisible 
unity  that,  if  any  part  of  it  is  a fabrication,  the 
whole  of  it  must  be  so,  and  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  text  altogether.  If  objection  be  alleged 
to  this  conclusion  on  the  ground  that  Josephus 
could  not  have  completely  ignored  Jesus,  it  may 
be  replied  that  he  records  only  such  events  in 
Jewish  history  as  attracted  the  attention  of 
foreigners  by  disturbances  or  otherwise,  and  led  to 
the  intervention  of  Rome — conditions  which  apply 
neither  to  the  work  of  Jesus  nor  to  His  death,  so 
that  the  silence  of  Josephus  provides  no  dillicultj'. 
Further,  if  in  reality  he  had  written  some  account 
of  Jesus,  this  would  have  been  found  in  the  BJ, 
for  the  Jewish  history  found  in  the  AJ,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Jerusalem  and  Jud.'ca,  is  essentially  a 
reproduction  of  the  earlier  narrative.  Since,  then, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  Christ  in  the  BJ,  his 
silence  regarding  Him  in  the  AJ  is  precisely  what 
we  might  expect.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Origen  (in  Matth,  x.  17  ; c.  Cels.  i.  47  [PC  xiii.  877, 
xi.  745,  748])  is  not  aware  of  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  to  Christ ; hence  the  passage  in  dispute 
was  probably  interpolated  after  his  time,  though 
before  the  time  of  Eusebius. 

The  motive  of  the  interpolation  is  no  mystery : it  was  de- 
sirable that  there  sliould  be  some  mention  of  .Tesus  in  the  works 
of  Josephus,  some  note  in  harmony  witli  the  Cliristian  view, 
and,  naturally  enough,  this  was  inserted  in  conne.xiou  witli  tlic 
governorsliip  of  Pifate.  But  tive  course  of  tlie  narrative  is 
thereby  deranged,  and  even  now  we  can  see  plainly  that  tlie 
passage  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  text. 

An  incidental  reference  to  Jesus  is  found  in  a 
later  passage  (AJ  xx.  200),  where  the  James  who 
had  been  beheaded  is  spoken  of  as  His  brother  (rbv 
6,8e\<j>bp  Ti7cro0  toO  \eyo/JLlvov  }^pl(TToO,  ’IctKcujSos  6vofj.a 
avT<p).  This  passage  is  altogether  beyond  sus- 
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piciou,  and  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  the 
scholars  who  regard  it  likewise  as  an  interpolation. 
The  manner  in  which  Jesus  is  here  mentioned 
coincides  exactly  with  what  we  should  expect  from 
Josephus.  Thus,  while  Josephus  had  doubtless 
heard  of  Jesus,  he  did  not  deal  with  Him  in  his 
history,  and  the  passage  in  A J xviii.  which  we 
have  discussed  must  be  pronounced  spurious. 

The  well-intentioned  forgery  must  have  helped 
to  make  Josephus  still  more  acceptable  to  the 
Christians.  They  pored  over  his  works,  and  from 
them,  more  particularly  the  two  books  against 
Apion,  they  borrowed  a goodly  portion  of  their 
equipment  for  their  controversial  writings.  The 
earliest  apologists — Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Minucius  Felix — 
refer  to  him  by  name  and  make  use  of  him.  The 
chronologists,  in  particular  — Julius  Africanus, 
Hippoly  tus,  Eusebius,  and  their  successors — availed 
themselves  of  his  help.  In  another  sphere  Eusebius 
also  is  indebted  to  him,  especially  in  the  HE  and 
the  Prcep.  Evang.,  while  the  later  ecclesiastical 
writers  are  all  acquainted  with  him.  Throughout 
the  entire  mediseval  epoch  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  authors,  alike  in  East  and  West. 

[The  current  view  that  AJ  xviii.  03  t.  is  spurious  has  been 
controverted,  since  the  death  of  Niese,  by  F.  C.  Burkitt  (TAT 
xlvii.  [1913]  135-114),  A.  Harnack  {Internal.  Monatsschrift  fur 
Wissemehaft,  Kunst  und  Technik,  vii.  [1913]  1037-68),  and 
W.  E.  Barnes  (Clt  cv.  [1914]  57-6S).  It  is  maintained  that,  in 
view  of  the  mention  of  John  the  Baptist  and  James  the  Just  by 
Josephus  (AJ  xviii.  116-119,  xx.  200),  we  should  naturally 
expect  him  to  refer  to  Christ,  who,  despite  what  has  been  said 
above,  did  attract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  as  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  famous  reference  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44;  cf. 
also  Sueton.  Claudius,  xxv.,  Nero,  xvi.),  a reference  which,  as 
Whiston  had  already  suggested,  was  probably  borrowed  from 
Josephus.  Burkitt  finds  a note  of  insincerity  in  the  passage  of 
Josephus,  as  well  as  a ‘cool  and  patronising’  tone  which  a 
Christian  would  not  have  employed,  any  more  than  he  would 
have  spoken  of  the  Christians  as  a ‘ tribe  ’ (^CAov)  or  used 
nSovn  ' the  way  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration. Neither  would  a Christian,  Harnack  urges,  have 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  to  say  that  ‘He  drew 
over  to  Him  both  mani’  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the  Greeks’ 
since  His  activity  was  restricted  to  the  non-Hellenic  world. 
The  passage  ‘this  was  [the?]  Christ’ (6  Xpca-ras  ovtos  V),  etc., 
is,  it  is  suggested,  an  implication  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  the  Messiah  had  actually  appeared  and  been  put  to 
death,  so  that  the  J ew.s  would  no  longer  be  a political  peril  to 
the  Romans.  Even  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  His  disciples 
after  the  Resurrection  may,  Burkitt  thinks,  have  been  entirely 
credible  to  Josephus  (cf.  A J vi.  327  ff.,  ix.  183),  and  the  accounts 
of  the  Resurrection  would,  moreover,  afford  a welcome  Jewish 
parallel  to  the  stories  told  concerning  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
(g.v.)  and  others.  Harnack  says  that,  in  describing  Jesus  as 
‘ the  Christ,’  Josephus  was  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  a 
Christian  (cf.  AJ  xx.  200,  ‘Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,’  'lijcroO 
rou  heyofidvov  XpttrroO) ; besides,  his  phraseology  intentionally 
betrays  the  love  of  sensationalism  which  is  frequently  visible  in 
his  writings.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  in  judging  the 
attitude  of  Josephus  as  a whole,  that,  although  a Jew,  he  was 
free  from  Zealot  prejudices,  and  that  he  was  further  liberalized 
not  merely  by  his  admiration  for  Hellenic  culture  and  for 
Roman  power,  but  also  by  the  influences  which  surrounded 
him.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  wrote  under  the  patron- 
age of  Domitian,  whose  own  household  included  the  Christians 
Titus  Flavius  Clemens  and  his  wife  Domitilla.  As  a diplomatic 
historian  of  the  Jews,  writing  in  detail  for  foreigners,  Josephus 
would  have  been  unlikely  to  omit  mention  of  an  event  which 
affected — however  slightly  in  his  day — the  fortunes  of  his 
nation ; it  is  evident,  from  his  allusions  to  Christ,  that  he  re- 
garded Him  as  a sage  and  a noble  Rabbi,  and  from  that  very 
fact  he  would  not  pass  over  in  silence  one  of  his  own  country- 
men of  whom  he  could  say,  with  the  patriotic  pride  which  dis- 
tinguishes him,  that  He  was  ‘a  teacher  of  men  who  receive 
true  words  (TaArjflij,  not,  with  Whiston,  ‘ truth  ’)  with  pleasure,’ 
so  that  Jews,  as  well  as  Greeks,  could  boast  of  their  wise  man 
(a-oi/tbi  aiojp);^  thus  the  interests  of  courtier,  historian,  and 
patriot  would  meet  in  an  objective  and  non-committal  reference 
to  Christ.  From  a somewhat  different  point  of  view,  Barnes 
defends  and  amplifies  a suggestion  of  Whiston,  holding  that 


I The  sole  parallel  which  Harnack  is  able  to  adduce  for  the 
use  of  <t>vhov  is  the  description  of  the  Christians  as  ‘ latebrosa  et 
lucifuga  natio’  by  a pagan  speaker  in  Minucius  Felix  (viii.); 
and  for  r/Soinj,  as  used  in  a good  sense  by  a Christian  writer,  he 
can  cite  only  II  Clem.  xv. 

2’Avj7p  = ‘man  of  character  or  prominence,’ as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  man  (avJpMjros) ; cf.  the  antithesis  between 
the  atojp  Christ  and  the  truth-seeking  avdptuiroi.  in  this  passage, 
and  also  the  reference  to  toiv  -npwrtnv  av8pwv=the  chief  priests, 
etc. 


the  phrase  ‘ this  was  [the]  Christ’  was  added  merely  to  identify 
the  Jesus  of  whom  .loseplms  wrote  in  lliis  ])assage  with  the 
Jesus  whom  the  Christians  ‘ loved  ’ (not,  as  a Cljristian  probably 
would  have  written,  ‘in  whom  they  believed'),  and  to  differ- 
entiate Him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  especially  as  He  was 
already  known  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  under  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Barnes  notes,  further,  that,  if  the  passage  be  assumed  to  be 
a Christian  interpolation,  there  is  a strange  absence  of  Christian 
terminology,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  words  yap  avrois  rpCrgy 

ex<nv  nnepav  vaXiv  (ibv.  The  passage  reads,  to  him,  very 
like  a non-committal  report,  by  an  orthodox  Jew,  of  beliefs 
held  by  Christians.  Respect  is  manifest  for  the  character  of 
Christ,  who  was  ‘a  wise  man,  since  it  is  befitting  to  call  Him  a 
man  ’ (aothbs  avrjp,  elye  avbpa  avrbr  Xeyetv  XP^»  not,  as  Whiston 
renders,  ‘if  it  be  lawful  to  call  Him  a man  ’).  lie  was  a ‘doer 
of  strange  things’  (Tropoiofmv  tfrytuv  irouTT^s),  a tribute  that  was 
paid  Him  by  other  Jews  who  did  not  believe  in  Him  (Lk  S'-*). 
The  coldness  of  the  statement  that  ‘even  until  now,  the  tribe 
of  the  Christians  named  after  this  person  (in-b  rouit  Jivopaw- 
peVov)  has  not  become  extinct  (ovk  «7reXiir£) '—without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  wide  spread  of  early  Christianity — 
reveals  to  Barnes ‘again  the  observer  from  the  outside  who  is 
speaking.  He  is  interested  in  the  continuance  of  a Jewish 
sect,  but  his  position  is  detached.’  Equally  bald  and  cold  is 
Josephus's  bare  statement,  without  comment  on  cither  side, 
that  ‘ Pilate,  on  the  information  of  the  chief  men  a-  longst  us, 
condemned  Him  to  the  cross’ ; while  Harnack  urges  that  the 
implied  thesis  of  Josephus,  that  Christ  suffered  death  because 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah— construed  as  a political  figure, 
a ‘King  of  the  Jews’ — as  well  as  his  manifest  surprise  that 
Christianity  survived  the  ci-ucifixion  of  its  founder,  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  from  the  Hellcnized  Jewish 
historian.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  even  a touch  of  irony  in 
Josephus’s  allusion  to  the  NT  argument  from  projihecy,  which 
narrated  ‘ both  these  thhigs  and  ten  thousand  other  marvels 
(aAXd  piipia  . . . flaupoa-ia)  concerning  Him  ’ ; indeed,  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  State,  Josephus  might  well  feel  sceptical 
regarding  the  truthfulness  of  any  prophecy.  Finally,  even  the 
context  is  against  the  theory  of  Christian  interpolation,  for  the 
passage  under  consideration  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  scandalous  connivance  of  the  priests  of  Isis  in 
the  betrayal  of  a Roman  matron  ; and  at  such  a juxtaposition 
a Christian  would  have  revolted. 

Putting  aside  the  possibility  that  Origen,  who  quotes 
Josephus  on  James  the  Just,  referred  to  his  ‘testimony’  to 
Christ  in  some  work  now  lost  (e.g.,  in  those  sections  in  ilalth. 
which  are  no  longer  extant  in  Greek),  and  the  question  whether 
— although  he  mentions  the  AJ  a lew  times — he  had  actually 
read  it,  it  is  significant  that  what  interests  the  modern  reader 
in  the  passage  may  not  have  been  what  attracted  the  early 
student  (cf.  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  47,  with  AJ  xviii.  116-119,  and 
the  comments  of  Eusebius,  Demnnst.  Evang.  iii.  108,  on  AJ 
xviii.  63f.) : and,  had  Origen  quoted  Josephus  on  Christ  at  all, 
he  may  have  done  so  quite  as  Eusebius  did,  as  an  incidental 
addition  to  the  sufficient  statements  of  the  Gospels,  and,  ‘ as  it 
were,  of  superfluity  ’ (otov  ex  Trepiovcriav). 

It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  fact  that  Christ  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  BJ  does  not  necessarily  cast  suspicion  on  the 
passage  in  AJ,  for  in  the  interval  of  from  15  to  20  years 
between  the  writing  of  the  two  works  the  spread  of  Christianity 
— especially  in  Rome — would  render  very  explicable  the  incor- 
poration of  some  reference  to  a Jewish  religious  leader  in  a 
general  and  detailed  treatise  on  ‘ the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  ’ 
such  as  had  not  been  necessary  in  the  more  compact  and  less 
exhaustive  ‘Jewish  War.’ 

The  great  objections  to  the  passage  have  had  their  basis  in 
a failure  to  read  it  with  due  appreciation  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  the  character  of  its  author  ; it  has  been  inter- 
preted too  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  modem 
Christianity.  When  closely  examined,  the  ditficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  hypothesis  of  Christian  forgery  are  far  greater  than 
those  which  beset  the  theory  that  the  passage  is  genuine. 
After  all,  as  Barnes  pertinently  says  (p.  63),  ‘ what,  indeed, 
does  it  prove?  It  shows  that  a Jewish  historian,  who  was  born 
and  bred  in  Palestine,  who  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  Felix 
was  Governor  of  Judaea,  was  acquainted  with  an  outline  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  agrees  with  that  accepted  by  Christians. 
Such  a passage  has  become  of  serious  evidential  value  only  since 
Strauss  started  the  mythical  theory;  it  is  a “Testimony” 
to-day  only  because  Arthur  Drews  and  others  are  again  writing 
about  the  Christus-mythus.’  Louis  H.  Gray.] 

5.  Early  versions  and  supposititious  works. — 
The  writings  of  Josephus  were  translated  into 
Latin  at  an  early  date. 

There  are  two  Latin  versions  of  the  BJ.  The 
older  of  these  consists  of  a fairly  free  rendering, 
into  which  portions  of  the  AJ  and  otlier  works  have 
been  inserted.  According  to  the  perfectly  credible, 
and  unwarrantably  disputed,  witness  of  the  ancient 
MSS,  its  translator  was  Ambrose  of  Milan.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  work  of  Hegesippus  or 
Egesijipus — a name  xvhich  is  probably  a corruption 
of  Josippus.  The  other  Latin  version  is  a litei'al 
one,  and  its  author  is  unknown  ; it  was  con- 
jecturally,  though  without  warrant,  ascribed  to 
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Jerome  or  Ruliiius  (Cassiodorus,  da  Instit.  Div.  Litt. 
17  [PL  Ixx.  1133]). 

About  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent,  the  AJ  (not 
including  the  Vit.,  however)  and  the  CA  were,  at 
the  order  of  Cassiodoru.s,  reproduced  in  a very 
inferior  type  of  Latin  (*6.).  The  6th  hk.  of  the 
BJ,  whicli  treats  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
had  been  previously  translated  into  Syriac,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Syriac  OT  (Feshitta)  as  the 
5th  hk.  of  Maccabees.  Subsequently  there  appeared 
a Slavic  translation  or  parajihrase,  which  is  extant 
in  several  recensions,  and  there  exists  also  a 
rendering  into  modern  Greek  (in  the  llarherini 
Library  [cod.  Gr.  n.  228,  229],  Rome),  besides 
fragments  of  an  Armenian  version  (F.  C.  Conyheare, 
JThSt  ix.  [1908]  577-583).  The  many  translations 
into  European  languages  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  invention  of  printing  all  go  to  show  how 
assiduously  Josephus  was  read. 

In  view  of  this  almost  canonical  prestige  enjoyed  by  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  wo  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  credited  with  other  works,  of  unknown  or  disputed  aullior- 
ship,  such  as  the  following;  (1)  The  so-called  Fourth  Book  of 
MaccabeeSy  an  address  entitled  rrepl  avTO/eparopo?  hoyKTfxov,  i.e. 
‘the  lordship  of  divine  reason  over  human  desire,’  and  ilius- 
trated  by  references  to  the  seven  brothers  who,  according  to 
2 Mac.,  suffered  martyrdom  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  ascribe  it  to  Josephus  was  Eusebius 
(11 E III.  X.  6) ; others,  such  as  Jerome  (de  Vir.  Illust.  13), 
followed  suit,  while  many  MSS  name  Josephus  as  the  author. 
In  the  oldest  MSS  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  its  ascription  to 
Josephus,  as  is  rightly  observed  in  the  ancient  scholium  to  tlie 
Canon,  apost.  70  (86)  (J.  B.  Cotelerius,  Fatr.  Apostol.,  Paris, 
1672,  i.  452),  is  a quite  unwarranted  conjecture,  lie  had  no 
connexion  with  the  book  ; in  the  AJ  he  knows  notiiing  of  the 
seven  martyred  brethren  ; and  the  whole  address,  alike  in  form 
and  contents,  is  alien  to  the  manner  of  Josephus. 

(2)  The  work  known  as  Concerning  the  All,  or  The  Being  of 
the  All  (irept  rou  iravToe,  or  Trepl  rijs  tov  iravTov  ouirta?  or 
airias),  a polemical  treatise  against  Platonism,  in  two  books, 
our  knowledge  of  which,  apart  from  a few  sentences  still  in 
existence,  is  derived  from  a note  of  Photius  (Bihl.  Cod.  48, 
p.  llh,  14,  ed.  Bekker).  That  Josephus  was  its  author  is  a mere 
surmise,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  fact  that,  like  the  two  books 
against  Apion,  it  dealt  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  ; 
it  may  also  have  borrowed  from  Josephus.  Its  ascription  to 
Josephus  was  already  impugned  by  the  ancients,  who  attributed 
the  work  variously  to  tlie  Presbyter  Gains,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Irenaius.  Present-day  scholarship  ascribes  it  to  Hippolytus, 
who  was  certainly  credited  with  a work  called  irepl  toO  narros 
and  directed  against  Plato. 

(3)  A third  work,  stiil  extant,  bearing  the  name  of  Josephus, 
viz.  Tw(r^7r7rou  vTTOjuvntTTticbv  ^i^klov  (see  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Cod. 
pseudepigr.  Vet.  Test.^,  Hamburg,  1722-23,  ii. ; J’ff  ovi.  16 ff.),  is 
a liber  memorialis  after  the  classical  pattern  ; it  is  a concise 
r4sum(5  in  tabular  form  of  the  most  outstanding  events  in  tlie 
OT  and  NT  and  in  Church  History.  Among  other  things  it 
contains  a list  of  the  various  Christian  sects  and  their  respective 
dectrines,  and  also  of  the  persecutions. 

(4)  The  Chronicle  of  Josephus  Ben-Oorion,  composed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  preserved  in  various  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
recensions.  Its  nucleus  is  the  BJ,  in  the  so-called  Latin 
version  of  Hegesippus,  and  it  is  from  this  that  its  writer  took 
the  name  ‘Josephus,  son  of  Gorion  ’ (of.  Hegesipp.  ni.  iii.  2,  and 
see,  further,  M.  Schloessinger,  in  JE  vii.  [1004J  259  f.). 

6.  Manuscript  transmission  and  editions. — The 
wide  circulation  and  iiopularity  of  the  works  of 
Josephus  are  indicated  in  the  history  of  their 
transmission.  The  MSS  were,  and  still  are,  very 
numerous,  and  the  textual  tradition  branches  out 
in  manifold  ways.  Each  work,  again,  had  its  own 
peculiar  fortunes.  Tims,  the  most  comjirehensive, 
the  AJ,  was  first  of  all  divided  into  four  parts, 
then  into  two,  and  each  of  these,  again,  took  its 
own  particular  path.  It  was  only  at  the  close  of 
the  mediiBval  period  that  the  AJ  was  put  together 
in  a single  volume,  the  BJ  also  being  included ; 
scholarly  readers  endeavoured  to  amend  and  eluci- 
date the  text,  and  not  a few  MSS  still  show  traces 
of  a thoroughgoing  revision. 

The  works  of  Josephus  were  first  printed  in  their  Latin  form  : 
AJ  and  BJ  by  J.  Schlissler  (Auu'sburg,  1470) ; CA  by  P.  Maufer 
(Verona,  148U).  These  impressions  were  subseiiuently  often 
reproduced ; the  last  serviceable  complete  issue  of  Josephus  in 
Latin  is  the  Basel  edition  of  1524.  The  first  printed  Greek  text, 
revised  by  Arnold  Peraxylus  Arlenius,  was  published  by  Froben 
(Basel,  1544).  This  issue  was  several  times  reprinted,  and  formed 
until  recently  the  basis  of  all  our  editions,  Amoiiff  the  later  of 
these  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  meritorious  bub 
unfinished  work  of  E.  Bernard,  who  published  the  first  parts  of 


the  AJ  and  the  BJ  with  an  exhaustive  commentary  (Oxford, 
1087-1700);  also  of  the  edition  of  J.  Hudson  (2  vols.,  do. 
based  upon  Bernard’s  studies  ; and,  finally,  of  the  grrea.  edition 
of  S.  Haverkanip  (2  vols.,  Leaden,  1726),  who  arsimilatod  the 
labours  of  all  his  predecessors.  In  all  these,  however,  litt!; 
done  for  the  text,  which  remained  largely  as  it  W’as.  It  is  true 
tliat  E.  Cardwell,  in  his  edition  of  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  ]-i>37), 

noted  the  various  readings  of  several  reliable  M8S,  but  he  made 
no  use  of  them  in  the  text.  Similarly  the  more  recent  editions 
of  the  text  in  current  use,  viz.  those  of  W.  Lindorf  (Paris,  1845) 
and  I.  Bekker  (Leipzig,  1855),  provide  little  of  any  consequence, 
save  a few  conjectures,  for  the  emendation  of  the  very  incorrect 
Greek  tradition.  An  a/lequate  groundwork  for  the  text  was 
supplied  for  the  first  time  by  the  present  wTiter’s  edition,  now 
complete  in  seven  volumes  (Berlin,  1885-95);  in  the  BJ  (vol.  vi.) 
he  had  the  collaboration  of  J.  Destinon.  As  supplementary  to 
tliis  may  be  regarded  the  writer’s  edition  of  the  (Berlin 

and  Marburg,  1890)  and  Carl  Boysen’srevisionof  the  l^tin  version 
—of  which  only  theOth  vol.  has  appeared (C.S'^L  xxxvii.  0 (1S9SJ). 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  work  of  textual  criticism  is  still 
far  from  complete ; it}  is  only  now',  in  fact,  that  it  can  really 
begin.  S.  A.  Naber’s  revised  issue  of  Bekker  (Leipzig,  1888-96) 
naturally  approximates  more  to  tlie  older  text. 

Literature.— General. — J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  grceece, 
od.  G.  0.  Harless,  Hamburg,  1790-1809,  v.  Iff.  ; E.  Schiirer, 
GJV  i.^,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  74  ff.  ; G.  H.  A.  v.  Ewald,  GT/, 
Gottingen,  1843-59,  vii.  89 ff.;  A.  v.  Gutschmid,  Klein. 
Schriften,  Leipzig,  1889-94,  iv.  33011.  ; B.  Niese,  St/bels  hiator. 
Zeitschrift,  new  ser.,  xl.  (ilunicli,  1S7G)  193 ff.  ; S.  A.  Naber, 
Mnemosyne,  new  ser.,  xiii.  (Leyden,  1SS5)  2C3ff. ; M.  Fried* 
lander,  Gesch.  derjiid.  Apologctik,  Zurich,  1903  ; Paul  Kriiger, 
Philo  und  Josephns  als  AjJolugefen  des  J iideninms,  Leipzig, 
1906;  M.  Krenkel,  Josephus  viui  Lucas,  Leipzig,  1894. 

Sources. — H.  Bloch,  Die  Quellcn  dcs  Flavius  Josephus  in 
seiner  Archdologie,  Leipzig,  1870;  I.  G.  Scharfenberg,  Dt 
loscphi  et  versionis  Alexandrinev  consensu,  Leipzig,  1780;  J. 
Freudenthal,  Uellenist.  Stvdien,  Breslau,  1876-79,  i.  46, 218 ; A. 
Mez,  Die  BLbc.l  des  Joscplfus  untcrsucht  fiir  Buck  v.-vii.  des 
Arc/idoL,  Basel,  1895  ; B.  Niese,  llcnncs,  xi.  [lS7G]  4CSff,,  xxxv. 
[1900]  6131f. ; J.  Destinon,  Die.  QwUen  des  Flavius  Josej>hus, 
Kiel,  1882,  ilntcrsuchungcn  zu  Flavius  Josephus,  do.  1904; 
H.  Driiner,  Ifniersuchungen  iiber  Josephus  (diss.),  Marbui^, 
1890  ; G.  Hblscher,  Die  Qncllcn  dcs  Josephus  (diss.),  Leipzig, 
1904  ; E.  Taubler,  DU  Parthernachrichten  bei  JosephuStBarMn, 
1904. 

Theology. — C.  G.  Bretschneider.CapiVnf/n’ofo^n'^Pi/dcfcpon/m 
dogmatieve  e Flavii  Josephi  scriptis  collecta,  Wittenberg,  1812. 

Chronology'. — Destinon,  Die  Chronologic  des  Josephus,  Kiel, 
1880;  Niese,  llenncs,  xxviii.  [18931  10411.;  G.  Unger,  SMA, 
philos.-philol.-histor.  Classe,  1892,  ii.  453. 

Documents. — L.  Mendelssohn,  Acta  societatis  philologce 
Lipsie7isis,  cd.  F.  Ritsclil,  v.  [1876]  87  ff. ; Niese,  Hermes,  xi. 
46011.;  P.  Viereck,  Sewio  greveus  quo  senatvs  populusqnc 
roma^ius,  etc.,  Gottingen,  1888  ; Unger,  op.  cit.,  1895,  p.  661  ff., 
1890,  pp.  357-383,  1897,  p.  189  ff. 

Testimony  to  Christ. — Schiirer,  i.^  644;  A.  Seitz,  Christiis- 
Zeng^iisse  aus  deni  klass.  Altcriuni,  Cologne,  1906;  K.  Linck, 
De  antiquissimis  veterum  quou  ad  Jesum  Kazarenum  spectant 
testimoniis,  Giessen,  1913. 

Transmission  and  history  of  the  text. — F.  Josephi  opera,  ed. 
Niese,  i.  iii.  v.  vi.  priufatio ; F.  Josephi  Antiquitutum  Judaic- 
arumEpitoma,  ed.  Niese,  do.  1890,  p.  i ff. ; F.  Josephi  opera  ex 
ve.rsione  Lat.  antiqua,  ed.  C.  Boyseii  (CSEL  xxxvii.  0),  Vienna, 
1898. 

On  the  Slavic  translation. — A.  Harnack,  Gesch.  der  alt- 
christlichen  Liitcratur,  i.  (Leipzig,  1893)  917  ; A.  Berendts,  in 
^’tTxxix.  [1904]  3. 

Additional  literature  is  given  hy  Fabricius  and  Schiirer  (i.S 
100  ff.)  in  the  works  already  cited. 

Benedictus  Niese. 

JUAlSMUKHI,  JWALAMUKHi  (Skr. 

jvLilCimukhi,  ‘ llame-moutlied ’). — An  ancient  place 
of  pilgrimage,  famous  as  the  site  of  a shrine 
dedicated  to  the  Hindu  Mother-goddess  under 
the  title  of  Devi  Bajrelvari  (Skr.  Vajre&varl, 

‘ goddess  of  the  thunderbolt  ’),  situated  lat.  31°  52' 
N.,  long.  77°  20'  E.,  in  the  Bhavan  suburb  of  the 
town  Kangra,  Nagarkot,  or  Kot  Kangra,  in  the 
Kangra  District  of  the  Panjah.  It  was  ruined  in 
the  earthquake  of  1905  (Punjab  Census  Ecp.,  1912, 
i.  44).  It  is  one  of  the  centres  of  Hindu  lire- 
worship.  Numerous  instances  of  this  and  similar 
cults  are  collected  by  J.  G.  Erazor,  Adonis,  Aitis, 
Osiris^,  London,  1914,  i.  188  fi'.  It  was  visited  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  Eiruz.  Tughlaq,  when  they 
attacked  Nagarkot  or  Kringril  in  A.D.  1009  and 
1360.  In  his  account  of  the  latter  campaign  the 
historian  Shams-i  Siraj  Afif,  who  objected  to 
such  unorthodox  practices,  protests  against  the 
belief  that  Firuz  Tughlaq  honoured  the  goddess  : 

* Some  of  the  infidels  have  reported  that  Sultan  Firuz  wont 
specially  to  see  this  idol  and  held  a golden  umbrella  over  its 
liead  . . the  infidels  slandered  the  Sultan,  who  was  a religious. 
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god-fearing  man.  . . . Other  infidela  have  said  that  Sultan 
Muhammad  Shah  bin  Tughlaq  Shah  held  an  umbrella  over  the 
same  idol ; but  this  is  a lie,  and  good  Muhammadans  should 
pay  no  heed  to  such  statements  ’ (11.  M.  Elliot,  Hist,  of  India, 
London,  1807-77,  ii.  34,  445,  iii.  318). 

These  protests  by  an  orthodox  Muhammadan 
betray  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  cult  was 
recognized  even  by  Musalmiins,  many  of  wliom 
were  deeply  influenced  by  Indian  animistic  beliefs. 
Abu’l  Fadl,  the  historiographer  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  describes  the  shrine  under  the  name  of 
Mahamaya,  ‘ great  illusion  ’ ; 

‘Pilgrims  from  distant  parts  visit  it  and  obtain  their  desires. 
Strange  it  is  that  in  order  that  their  prayers  may  be  favourably 
heard,  they  cut  out  their  tongues  : with  some  it  grows  again  on 
the  spot,  "with  others  after  one  or  two  days.  Although  the 
medical  faculty  allow  the  possibility  of  growth  in  the  ton^e, 
yet  in  so  short  a space  of  time  it  is  sufficiently  amazing  ’ (Ain-i- 
Akharl,  tr.  H.  S.  Jarrett,  ii.  [Calcutta,  1891]  312  ff.).  On  such 
mutilations  of  the  tongue,  which  fanatics  sometimes  offer  to 
Kali,  see  NINQ  iv.  312;  PNQ  iv.  65;  N.  Chevers,  Manual  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,  Calcutta,  1870,  p.  492  f. 

Abu’l  Fadl  also  refers  to  the  legend,  traced  by 
E.  B.  Cowell  in  the  Gopatha  Brdhniana,  which 
tells  that  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
arose  from  the  quarrel  between  Siva  and  his  father- 
in-law  Daksa,  when  the  latter  was  refused  ad- 
mission to  a sacrifice.  The  spouse  of  Siva,  the 
goddess  Ulna  or  Sati,  offended  at  the  insult, 
committed  suicide,  and  Visnu  cut  up  her  body,  of 
which  the  tongue  is  said  to  have  fallen  at  this  place 
(H.  H.  Wilson,  Vishnu  Purana,  London,  1864-77, 
iv.  261  f.  ; J.  Dowson,  Classical  Diet.,  do.  1879, 
p.  76  ff.).  The  account  in  the  Vayu  Parana,  that 
‘ about  the  mountains  of  Subaksa  and  ^ikhisaila  is 
a level  country  about  a hundred  yojanas  in  extent, 
and  that  there  the  ground  emits  flames,’  doubtless 
refers  to  Jualamukhi  (E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan 
Gaz.,  Allahabad,  1884,  ii.  295).  The  place,  again, 
is  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Sikh  Guru 
Angad,  who  on  arriving  there  reprobated  the 
idolatrous  character  of  the  rites  {M.  A.  Macauliffe, 
The  Sikh  Religion,  O.xford,  1909,  ii.  3). 

The  best  modern  account  is  that  of  C.  Hiigel 
{Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Panjab,  p.  42  ff. ).  No 
idol  represented  the  goddess  ; but  in  the  centre  of 
the  forecourt  of  the  temple  there  is  a pit  with 
seats  at  either  end  on  which  he  found  J^aqirs 
resting.  A perpetual  flame  rose  from  this  f)ifc) 
and  from  two  places  in  the  smooth  rock  similar 
flames  were  seen  bursting  out  to  a height  of  about 
8 inches.  The  worshippers,  on  entering  the  sanc- 
tuary, delivered  their  gifts,  usually  flowers,  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  fagirs,  who  first  held  them 
over  the  flame  and  then  cast  them  into  the  temple. 
Close  by  is  a shrine  of  the  saint  Gorakhnath. 

‘ On  descending  a good  many  steps  I saw  flames  issuing  from 
two  places  in  the  perpendicular  wall ; and,  on  examining  more 
attentively,  I perceived,  where  the  fire  was  burning,  little 
cavities  in  the  smooth  stones,  with  just  the  same  appearance  as 
when  a burning-glass  is  made  to  consume  wood;  the  flame 
issuing,  not  from  any  aperture,  but  from  those  minute  cavities, 
emits  "a  scent  like  alcohol,  burning  with  an  aromatic  and  most 
agreeable  mixture,  which  I could  by  no  means  identify.  Under 
each  of  these  flames  stood  a pot  of  water,  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  atmosphere  ; the  condensed  residue  of  the  gas  thus 
deposited  takes  fire  on  the  application  of  a light,  and  burns  for 
more  than  a minute.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  I ever  recollect  to  have  witnessed  ; and  no 
doubt  in  distant  ages  was  one  of  the  spots  most  thronged  by 
fire-worshippers.  The  sight  of  this  flame  rising  out  of  the 
earth,  perhaps  long  before  any  building  was  near  it,  would 
doubtless  add  much  to  the  influence  of  this  superstition  on  the 
minds  of  the  attendant  worshippers ; for  this  seems  still  to  be 
the  case,  although  much  of  the  marvellous  is  lost  by  confining 
the  flames  within  the  walls  of  a temple.’ 

The  same  traveller  suggests  that  the  place  was 
an  early  seat  of  Buddhism  ; and  J.  Wilson  believes 
that  tiiis  is  the  explanation  of  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  Brahman  officiants  are  regarded  {Indian 
Caste,  Bombay,  1877,  ii.  133).  The  high-priest  is 
known  as  the  bhojakl  pujdrl,  that  is  to  say,  ‘ the 
officiant  who  eats  the  offerings,’  the  term  bhojakl 
being  usually  applied  to  those  degraded  Brahmans 
whose  only  function  is  that  of  being  fed  vicariously 
by  pilgrims  in  the  hope  that  the  food  thus  con- 


sumed may  be  transmitted  to  the  deceased  ancestors 
of  tlie  worshipper.  They  are  said  not  to  be  genuine 
BiTdimans,  but  de.scendants  of  a .servile  class  of 
agriculturists,  wlio  from  tlieir  connexion  with  the 
temples  have  professed  to  be  Brahmans  (see  II.  A. 
Rose,  Glossary  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the 
Punjab,  Lahore,  1911,  ii.  107  f.).  Tlie  facts  regard- 
ing fire-worship  in  N.  India  have  been  collected  by 
Elliot,  Hist,  of  India,  v.  (1873)  559  ff.  The  cult 
of  Jualamukhi  Devi  extends  into  Bengal  and  the 
Deccan,  and  the  aboriginal  Kharwars  have  a shrine 
dedicated  to  the  holy  fire  which  they  call  by  the 
same  name  (Risley,  TC,  1891,  ii.  204  ; Crooke,  TC, 
1896,  ii.  247  ; BG  xii.  [1880]  63). 

Literatuke. — C.  Hugel,  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Panjah, 
tr.  T.  B.  Jervis,  London,  1845  ; A,  Cunningham,  Rejjnrts 
Archceol.  Survey,  v.  (1876)  155  ff.  ; IQI  xiv.  [1908]  397  f.  ; MS 
notes  received  fromH.  A.  Kose,  Superintendent  Ethnographical 
Survey,  Panjab.  W.  CeOOKE. 

JUANG,  PATTUA  (the  latter  name  meaning 
‘leaf-wearers’ [Hind. Skr./Jotra,  ‘aleaf’]). — 
A non- Aryan  tribe  found  in  the  Katok  Tributary 
States  of  Dhenkanal  and  Keonjhar,  being  most 
numerous  in  the  latter.  At  tlie  Census  of  1911 
they  numbered  12,845,  of  whom  the  vast  majority 
recorded  their  religion  as  animistic.  They  are  in- 
teresting as  being  the  last  tribe  in  N.  India  whicli 
retained  the  archaic  custom  of  wearing  leaves  as 
clothing.  According  to  the  tribal  tradition,  they 
were  formerly  fond  of  dress  and  were  accustomed 
to  lay  it  aside  when  doing  foul  work,  and  to  wear 
suits  of  leaves.  The  goddess  (ThakuranI,  or  as 
some  say,  Sita)  reproved  them  for  their  vanity, 
and  condemned  them  to  wear  leaves  in  future, 
threatening  them  that  if  they  disobeyed  they 
would  be  eaten  by  tigers.  Similar  legends  are 
told  by  other  leaf- wearing  tribes  in  S.  India  (E. 
Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  1909,  vii.  20).  The 
classical  account  of  the  tribe  is  that  of  E.  T.  Dalton 
{Descr.  Ethnol.  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  152  ff.), 
who  gives  the  following  summary  of  their  beliefs  : 

‘ The  Juangs  appear  to  be  free  from  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  Kols,  and  perniciously  influences  nearly 
all  other  classes  in  the  J ungle  and  Tributary  Mahals.  They  have 
not,  like  the  Kharias,  the  reputation  of  being  deeply  skilled  in 
sorcery.  They  have  in  their  own  language  no  terms  for  “ God,” 
for  “ heaven,”  or  “ hell,”  and,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  no  idea  of  a 
future  state.  They  offer  fowls  to  the  sun  when  in  distress,  and 
to  the  earth  to  give  them  its  fruits  in  due  season.  On  these 
occasions  an  old  man  officiates  as  priest ; he  is  called  Nagam. 
The  even  tenor  of  their  lives  is  unbroken  by  any  obligatory 
religious  ceremonies.’ 

If  this  account,  in  itself  improbable,  be  accepted, 
they  stand  in  a much  lower  stage  of  religious  belief 
than  the  neighbouring  Dravidian  tribes  (see  Dra- 
VIDIANS  [North  India]).  But  Risley  {TC,  1891,  i. 
353)  disputes  Dalton’s  conclusions,  asserting  that 
the  tribe  in  Keonjhar  worship  a forest  deity  called 
Baram,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  their  system,  and 
is  regarded  with  great  veneration.  Next  to  him 
come  Thanapati,  the  patron  deity  of  the  vUlage 
site,  Masimuli,  Kalapat,  Basuli,  and  Basumatl,  or 
Mother  Earth. 

‘ Buffaloes,  goats,  fowls,  milk,  and  sugar  are  offered  to  all  of 
these,  and  are  afterwards  partaken  of  by  the  worshippers.  No 
regular  days  seem  to  be  set  apart  for  sacrifice,  but  offerings 
are  made  at  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  the  forest  gods  are  care- 
fully propitiated  when  a plot  of  land  is  cleared  from  jungle  and 
prepared  for  the  plough.  In  addition  to  these  elemental  or  ani- 
mistic deities,  the  Hindu  gods  are  beginning  to  be  reco^ized, 
in  a scanty  and  infrequent  fashion,  by  the  tribe.  Brahmans 
have  as  yet  not  been  introduced,  and  all  religious  functions  are 
discharged  by  the  dehari  or  village  priest  . . . Juangs  burn 
their  dead,  laying  the  corpse  on  the  pyre  with  the  head  to  the 
south.  The  ashes  are  left  at  the  place  of  cremation  or  are  cast 
into  a running  stream.  A few  days  after  death  a meagre  pro- 
pitiatory ceremony  is  performed,  at  which  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  deceased  officiates  as  priest.  Offerings  to  departed  an- 
cestors are  also  made  in  October,  when  the  autumn  rice  crop  is 
harvested.’ 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article. 

W.  Crooke. 

JUBILEE.— See  Festivals  and  Fasts  (He- 
brew). 
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JUDAISM. — I.  Definition.— niay 
be  delined  as  the  strictest  form  of  monotheistic 
belief.  But  it  is  something  more  than  a bare 
mental  belief.  It  is  the  eli'ect  which  such  a belief, 
with  all  its  logical  consequences,  exerts  on  life, 
that  is  to  say,  on  thought  and  conduct.  It  is  the 
religion  which  was  first  preached  by  Abraham,  and 
synibolized  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (cf. 
art.  CiKCUMCisiON  [Semitic]),  and  it  is  still  prac- 
tised by  his  descendants.  It  is  the  oldest  existing 
religion,  the  parent  of  two  mighty  faiths  that  have 
spread  over  the  major  portion  of  the  globe.  They 
have  diffused  the  principles  of  Judaism  in  a modi- 
fied form,  but  the  kernel  of  their  teaching  is  Jew- 
ish, in  spite  of  accretions  and  losses,  and  Judaism 
does  not,  in  consecjuence,  repudiate  these  religions 
or  class  them  as  idolatrous  and  false.  A formal 
and  precise  definition  of  Judaism  is  a matter  of 
some  difficulty,  because  it  raises  the  question. 
What  is  the  absolute  and  irreducible  minimum  of 
conformity?  (.see  art.  CREED  [Jewish]).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  more  widely,  that  the 
foundation  of  Judaism  rests  on  two  principles — the 
unity  of  God  and  the  choice  of  Israel.  Judaism 
denounces  idolatry  and  polytlieism.  It  believes  in 
a universal  God,  but  it  is  not  exclusive.  It  be- 
lieves that  this  world  is  good,  and  that  man  is 
capable  of  perfection.  He  possesses  free  will  and 
is  responsible  for  his  actions.  Judaism  rejects  any 
Mediator  and  any  cosmic  force  for  evil.  Man  is 
free ; he  is  not  subject  to  Satan ; nor  are  the 
material  gifts  of  life  inherently  bad  ; wealth  may 
be  a blessing  as  well  as  a curse.  Man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  God  ; therefore  he  is  noble,  like  the 
rest  of  the  divine  works.  For  this  reason  all  men 
are  equally  brothers.  Just  as  they  were  united  in 
the  beginning,  so  will  they  be  drawn  together 
again  at  the  end  of  time.  They  will  be  brought 
near  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  the  aid  of 
Israel.  This  is  the  function  of  Judaism — to  spread 
peace  and  goodwill  throughout  the  world. 

‘Judaism  its  idea  of  a divine  kingdom  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness to  be  built  on  earth  gave  to  mankind  a hope  and  to 
history  a goal  for  which  to  live  and  strive  through  the  centuries. 
Other  nations  beheld  in  the  world’s  process  a continual  decline 
from  a golden  age  of  happiness  to  an  iron  ago  of  toil,  until  in  a 
great  catastrophe  of  conflagration  and  ruin  the  end  of  all  things, 
of  men  and  gods,  is  to  be  reached  : Judaism  points  forward  to  a 
state  of  human  perfection  and  bliss  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
complete  unfolding  of  the  divine  in  man  or  the  revelation  of 
God’s  full  glory  as  the  goal  of  history.  And  herein  lies  its  great 
distinction  also  from  Christianity.  Judaism’s  scope  lies  not  in 
the  world  beyond,  the  world  of  the  spirit,  of  which  man  on 
earth  can  have  no  conception.  Both  the  hope  of  resurrection 
and  that  of  immortality,  in  some  form  or  other  familiar  and  in- 
dispensable to  all  tribes  and  creeds,  seem  evidently  to  have  come 
to  the  Jews  from  without — the  one  from  Persia  or  Babylonia, 
the  other  from  Greece. Judaism  itself  rests  on  neither.  Its 
sole  aim  and  purpose  is  to  render  the  world  that  now  is  a divine 
kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness ; and  this  gives  it  its 
eminently  rational,  ethical,  and  practical  character  ’ (K.  Kohler, 
in  JE  vii.  [1904]  3C3i’). 

This  aim  is  pursued  by  the  insistence  on  the 
belief  in  the  Unity  and  on  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mandments. Judaism  lays  more  stress  on  works 
than  on  faitli,  though  the  former  are  of  no  avail 
without  the  latter. 

‘It  is  not  a creed  or  a sj'stem  of  beliefs  upon  the  acceptance  of 
which  redemption  or  future  salvation  depends.  It  is  a system 
of  human  conduct,  a law  of  rishteousness  which  man  should 
follow  in  order  to  live  thereby  ’(Kohler,  3C4'‘). 

Yet  Judaism  does  not  lack  a doctrine  of  faith  ; 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  atheist  who  kept 
the  Toraji,  or  the  Jewish  ideals  of  righteousness, 
could  be  called  a Jew  (cf.  art.  Atheism  [Jewish], 
vol.  ii.  p.  187  f.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 

■ The  present  art.  on  Judaism  is  avowedly  written  from  the 
orthodox  standpoint.  For  the  liberal  attitude  see  art.  Liberal 
J UDAisu  ; but  it  will  be  observed  that,  apart  from  the  outstanding 
contention,  viz.  the  principle  of  the  Oral  Law,  the  differences 
between  the  two  presentations  are  but  small  and  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  elements  shared  by  both  in  common. 

2 This  point  is  discussed  below ; it  is  doubtful  whether 
orthodox  Judaism  can  accept  this  entirely. 


be  ‘ .saved,’  in  the  Christian  sense,  because  Judaism 
teaches  that  every  righteous  man,  irrespective  of 
liis  beliefs,  has  a share  in  the  world  to  come.^  But, 
just  because  Judaism  believes  that  every  good  man 
is  ‘saved,’  it  follows  that  to  be  a good  .Jew  must 
include  .something  more,  and  must  be  ethically 
higher,  than  being  a good  man. 

While  Judaism,  on  the  one  hand,  opens  the 
door  to  proselytes,  it  is  inevitable,  from  the  fact  of 
its  demanding  self-sacrifice,  that  it  must  long  re- 
main the  religion  of  a minority.  The  function  of 
J udaism  is  to  keeii  the  great  ideals,  unsullied  and  in- 
tact, before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Jews  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  their  standard  at  the  cost  of 
their  lives,  as  in  the  past,  and  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
their  lives,  but  their  material  prosperity — often  a 
harder  task.  Many  a potential  martyr  becomes 
indiilerent,  through  prosperity,  to  the  ideals  for 
which  he  would  ofier  his  life  in  time  of  persecution. 
The  world  has  need  of  a minority  of  idealists. 
For,  although  Judaism  recognizes  the  trutli  taught 
by  Christianity  and  Islam,  it  believes  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  other  elements  contained  in 
these  faiths  which  are  not  in  comjilete  harmony 
with  the  primitive  source  of  truth.  Judaism,  then, 
has  not  to  compete  with  the  more  popular  exposi- 
tions of  religion ; its  raison  d’etre  is  not  to  rival 
the  successful  missionary  activity  of  its  daughters, 
the  Church  and  the  Mosque  ; it  claims,  not  to  be 
the  only  form  of  truth,  but  to  be  the  purest. 
While  Christianity  and  Islam  are  permeating  the 
world  with  their  teachings,  Judaism  awaits  the 
day  when  it  will,  as  originally,  exert  its  infiuence 
over  both  of  them,  and  so  over  all  mankind.  How 
this  will  take  place,  under  whatgnise  this  universal 
worship  of  the  One  God  will  bo,  it  does  not  seek  to 
define.^  This  ‘ despised  faith,’  which  holds  itself  to 
be  in  reality  the  Keinnant  or  essence  of  righteous- 
ness, is  safeguarded  from  extinction  or  contamina- 
tion by  the  fence  of  the  misieOth  (‘  Commandments’). 
It  has  developed  and  grown,  but  ever  in  unbroken 
continuity,  from  the  simple  declaration  of  mono- 
theism to  a complete  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  life.  From  Abraham  to  the  present  day  the 
story  has  been  written,  and  the  pen  has  not  yet 
been  laid  aside. 

II.  Growth  and  development.— i.  To  the 
end  of  the  Restoration  period. — The  Exile  marked 
a new  stage  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  internal  consolidation  and  external 
expansion.  The  patriarchs,  the  lawgiver,  and  the 
2n'ophets  reiiresent  successive  degi’ees  of  j^rogress 
in  religious  thought : monotheism,  the  Law,  ideal- 
ism. The  faith  of  Abrah.am  was  moulded  into  the 
religion  of  n peoide,  to  become,  ultinuitelj',  the 
source  of  ideals  for  a world  ; monotheism,  purity, 
righteousness,  and  justice  had  developed  under  the 
inqjetus  of  lawgiver,  jjriest,  and  prophet  until  the 
time  of  trial  arrived.  Exile  and  persecution  were 
to  test  the  reality  of  these  lessons,  to  show  that 
the  work  of  the  teachers  was  sound  and  the  faith 
of  the  pupils  unshaken.  The  touchstone  of  mis- 
fortune clearly  demonstrated  this  ; the  seed  had 
indeed  been  skilfully  sown  on  fertile  soil.  The 
teachings  of  Isaiah  had  not  been  in  vain  : the  ex- 
hortations of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors 
succeeded  in  creating  a compact  remnant  to  carry 
on  the  truth  and  hand  it  over  unimpaired  to  iios- 
terity.  The  Ten  Tribes  were  lost,  while  the  Kem- 
nant,  the  southern  kingdom,  endured. 

> Even  Elisha  ben  Abnya  is  ultimately  pardoned  after  the 
death  of  R.  Me’ir  (see  Bab.  Haqigci,  166). 

3 The  immutability  of  the  Ceremonial  L.a\v  in  the  coming 
time  was  a matter  on  which  divergence  of  opinion  prevailed  ; 
see,  e.g.,  Niddah,  CI6,  and  Midrash  Tillim,  Rs.  14C,  .XJ?  Tny? 

no  nsf  Tno  mn,  lino  8,  outer  col.,  f.  676,  ed.  Bomberg, 
Venice,  1646,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  9th  Creed  of 
Maimonide3(S.  Singer,  AttthoHsed Dailg Prayer-Rook'^^  London, 
1912,  p.  90)  (the  pagination  is  identical  in  all  editions). 
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It  is  a matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  exiles.  Jewish 
tradition  (which  ascribes  much  to  a Mosaic  origin 
[hal&Ichah  P M6she  mis-Sinai])  and  modern  critical 
views  differ  in  many  points.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient, after  some  preliminary  remarks,  to  trace 
the  career  of  Judaism  from  the  Restoration,  from 
a point  when  most  schools  of  thought  agree  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  with  regard  to 
the  religion  of  the  two  kingdoms  little  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  and  every  statement  is  liable  to  be 
rejected  or  modified  according  to  tlie  views  held  by 
the  reader  on  Biblical  criticism.  There  are  certain 
general  facts,  however,  that  few  will  deny.  On 
the  one  hand,  no  scholar  on  the  critical  side  will 
maintain  that  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  was  the 
complete  invention  of  the  age  of  Ezra  and  his 
followers  ; a large  mass  of  usages  and  beliefs  must 
have  been  in  existence  for  generations.  Whether 
tlie  code  in  Avhich  they  were  embodied  was  the 
Pentateuch  or  not  is,  for  present  purposes,  a 
matter  of  indifference.  It  is  the  beliefs  and  usages 
themselves,  and  their  effect  on  the  people,  tliat 
have  to  be  considered,  not  their  external  form. 

The  foundation  of  all  religion  rests  on  the 
supreme  fact  of  the  worshii)  of  one  deity,  a heritage 
from  dim  antiquity ; and  this  great  idea  did  not 
stand  alone.  Religion  must  have  involved  some- 
thing more  jmsitive  than  an  intellectual  Credo,  or 
the  tenacity  of  its  persistence  is  inexplicable.  The 
Sabbaths  and  festivals,  sacrifice,  Avorship,  homely 
ritual,  pious  faith,  and  thanksgiving  for  the  gifts 
of  nature  must  have  been  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  simple  and  innocent  life  of  the  God-feariim 
Israelite  or  Judsean,  sanctified  by  the  high  moral 
lessons  Avhich  Ids  prophets  taught  him.  Hoav  far 
the  beliefs,  ceremonies,  and  observances  differed  in 
the  tAVO  kingdoms,  Avhat  Avas  the  nature  of  the 
difference,  if  any,  and  Avhether  the  Mosaic  tradition 
nourished  more  firmly  in  one  than  in  the  other  are 
questions  to  Avhich  it  is  impossible  to  offer  a definite 
reply.  The  ansAver  must  be  framed  according  to 
the  attitude  adopted  toAvards  criticism,  and  Avill, 
of  necessity,  be  controversial.  But,  Avhatever  vieAv 
be  taken,  there  must  have  been  something  more 
poAverful  than  unadorned  dogma,  some  definitely 
practical  elements,  some  religious  functions  linked 
to  high  ideals  and  appealing  more  to  the  heart 
than  to  the  brain,  affecting  the  life  and  moulding 
the  conviction ; other Avise  the  religion  of  Judah 
Avould  have  been  no  more  enduring  than  that  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  Extreme  criticism  Avould  rele- 
gate too  much,  if  not  everything,  to  a later  age, 
Avhile  orthodox  Judaism  has  a tendency,  perhaps, 
to  take  too  little  account  of  moral  and  spiritual 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  orthodox  Juda- 
ism, Avith  full  Biblical  authority,  admits  the  break 
in  continuity  and  accepts  the  disappearance  of  the 
LaAV  until  the  reign  of  Josiah ; if  this  disappear- 
ance is  considered  in  its  true  setting  and  value, 
many  difficulties  can  be  solved.  Orthodox  Judaism 
takes  its  stand  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch;  moderate  criticism  (i.e.  that  Avhich 
does  not  reject  a Mosaic  tradition  in  toto]  lays  more 
emphasis  on  the  lengthy  periods  of  conquests, 
settlements,  and  civil  conflicts.  As  a result  of 
political  convulsions  such  as  these,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  Iioav,  in  a non-literary  age  and  land, 
amid  a people  recently  emerged  from  bondage, 
copies  of  a legal  code,  in  any  case  fcAV  in  n\imber, 
would  tend  to  perish.  This  is  not  entirely  denied 
by  the  less  extreme  upholders  of  the  orthodox  vieAv  ; 
in  fact,  the  difference  betAveen  the  moderate  ele- 
ments of  the  tAVO  parties  is  slight,  being  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  principle.  Yet,  Avhether  the 
code  existed  or  not,  memories,  more  or  less  vivid, 
must  have  lingered,  though  the  extent  to  Avhich 
popular  belief  and  practice  were  influenced  is  hard 


to  determine.  The  observance  of  Sabbaths  and 
NeAV  Moons  (1  S 20'®,  2 K 4^^®,  Is  1'‘),  coupled  Avith 
the  neglect  of  the  Pas.sover  all  the  daj's  of  the 
Judges  until  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  (2  K 
23'-'',  but  see  l^imhi,  in  loc.  ; 2 t'h  30®'-  “),  and  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (cf.  art.  Fe.stivals  and 
Fasts  [JeAvish],  a'oI.  v.  pp.  879-881)  since  the  days 
of  Joshua  (Nell  8'®),  is  difficult  to  explain.  Mean- 
Avhile  the  discovery  of  the  Assuan  jiapyri  introduces 
much  useful  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Judaism 
outside  Palestine.  But  the  problems  raised  by  the 
papyri  are  complex.  The  present  Avriter  has  en- 
deavoured to  shoAv'  that  the  Jcavs  of  Assuan  were 
descendants  of  Israelite  exiles  or  emigrants  from 
the  northern  kingdom.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  they  posse-ssed  some  knoAvledge  of 
the  Pentateuchal  ideas ; in  any  case  they  cannot 
have  regarded  themselves  as  schismatics  from 
catholic  Jewry.  As  Samaria  fell  in  721  B.C.,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Law  bj’  Josiah  did  not  take 
place  till  618  U.C.,  the  northern  kingdom  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  entirely  unaware  of  the 
code,  or  at  least  of  its  traditions,  unless  the  Assuan 
JeAvs  derived  their  knoAvledge  after  618,  Avhen  they 
Avere  already  in  Egypt. 

During  the  Exile  and  the  Restoration,  perhaps 
even  earlier,  Judaism  spread  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.  Of  Avhat  character  Avas  this 
Judaism  ? The  belief  in  the  one  and  only  God  had 
long  been  an  inalienable  ])Ossession  handed  doAvn 
from  the  remotest  ages.  The  periods  during  Avhich 
the  true  Avorship  Avas  ob.scured  by  that  of  other 
deities  Avere  mere  temporary  interruptions  that 
had  no  lasting  consequences.  Baal-worship,  de- 
stroyed in  Israel  by  Jehu  and  in  Judah  by  Josiah, 
never  reappeared  after  the  Captivity.  No  tendency 
to  idolatry  survived  the  Exile.  In  many  cases  of 
pre-Exilic  apostasy,  the  prophets  denounce  not  so 
much  the  adoration  of  strange  gods  as  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  rites  and  barbarous  cults  into 
the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel.  ‘ Shall  I give  my 
firstborn  for  my  transgression  ? ’ Avas  the  temptation 
that  assailed  many  an  Israelite  Avho  Avould  have 
scorned  to  be  knoAvn  as  a Avorshipper  of  Milcom  or 
Astarte.  Not  only  did  he  refuse  these  deities 
allegiance  ; he  denied  their  existence.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  Avas  directed  no  less  strongly 
against  henotheism.  Idols  had  no  actuality ; the 
very  term  elilun,  usually  connected  Avith  a root 
'all,  ‘ to  be  feeble  or  insufficient,’  should  more  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  a contemptuous  diminutive 
of  (cf.  art.  Images  and  Idols  [Hebrew  and 
Canaanite],  above,  p.  138  ff.).  Although  passages 
are  cited  (Ps  82,  Dt  32'"'®  [reading  D'.i'jn.i  na  for 
'jaAB”  in  V.®  ; LXX,  Kard  apid/j-bv  a.yy{\u)v  deov])  to 
show  that  a belief  in  the  God  of  Israel  Avas  not  in- 
compatible Avith  a recognition  of  the  validity  of 
other  gods  for  other  nations,  yet  no  authoritative 
argument  can  be  found  in  prose  ; theology  cannot 
be  deduced  from  poetical  imagery,  and,  even  if  the 
emendation  in  Dt  32®  is  correct,  the  conclusion  of 
V.'®  is  an  overwhelming  denial  of  the  henotheistic 
idea.  There  Avere,  doubtless,  in  earlier  times,  cases 
Avhere  syncretism  and  henotheism  sullied  the  purity 
of  the  true  faith,  but  in  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  leaders,  from  the  Patriarchs  doAvnAA-ards,  no 
adequate  confirmation  for  such  elements  can  be 
produced.  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Elijah  were  all 
equally  zealous  monotheists,  and  in  none  of  their 
successors  Avas  there  any  retrogression  from  the 
highest  and  purest  form  of  Unitarian  belief. 

The  polytheism  prevalent  in  Babylon  Avas  vigor- 
ously attacked  in  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah ; 
more  seducth^e  to  the  JeAvs  Avas  the  Persian  dual- 
ism (see  art.  Dualisji  [Iranian],  vol.  v.  p.  lllf., 
also  the  ‘ JeAvish’  section  of  the  same  art.,  ih.  112- 
114),  but  it  Avas  none  the  less  sternly  reprobated 
A Jew.  Lit.  Annual,  Loudon,  1908,  pp.  146-148. 
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by  the  prophet.  After  the  Return,  no  more  is 
heard  of  temptations  or  lapses  in  this  direction. 
The  spark  kindled  and  fostered  by  the  prophets 
had  spread  into  a mighty  flame.  From  the  day  of 
tlie  Return,  as  far  as  the  .Jews  were  concerned, 
‘the  Lord  was  one,  and  His  name  was  one.’ 

The  belief,  tlien,  of  the  returned  exiles  in  a 
supreme  God,  supreme  not  only  for  Israel  but  for 
the  whole  world,  was  unshaken  and  permanent. 
Linked  to  this  belief  was  the  corollary  that  God 
was  good  and  His  service  obligatory  on  mankind, 
to  each  one  of  whom  he  was  accessible  as  a father 
to  his  children.  The  insistence  on  tlie  compassion- 
ate element  of  the  divine  being — that  element 
which  was  later  called  the  midduth  hdrahdmtni — 
resulted  in  reflexions  on  the  n.ature  and  origin  of 
evil,  sin,  and  sull'ering.  These  speculations  pro- 
duced a repugnance  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity  the 
authorship  of  .any  actions  which  seemed  incom- 
patible with  His  attribute  of  a merciful  Father. 
Hence  the  exiles  of  Babylonia  were  somewhat 
.allured  by  the  Persian  dualistic  theory,  which 
seemed  to  oiler  a more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  It  was  not  a desire  for 
idolatry,  not  a neg.ation  of  the  Unity,  nor  the  at- 
tractions and  superior  status  of  a dominant  religion 
that  led  Jews  to  regard  the  contr.ast  of  Ahur.a 
Mazda  and  Ahriman  with  .approval.  Their  attitude 
arose  from  mistaken  motives  of  jnety,  and  from 
earnest  strivings  after  the  essential  truth.  Again 
and  again  Judaism  has  witnessed  a recrudeseence 
of  the  desire  for  a du,alistic  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil.  Answers  were  not  wanting  from  the 
prophets  and  teachers,  yet  new  generations  re- 
peatedly felt  the  old  difficulty  in  a newer  and 
keener  form.  The  book  of  Job  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  declared  vehemently  for  the 
Unity,  and  did  not  shrink  from  attributing  evil  to 
the  Godhead.  The  unnamed  jirophet  of  tlie  Exile 
states  explicitly  (Is  45'^) : ‘ I form  the  light,  and 
create  darkness  : I make  peace,  and  cre.ate  evil : I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things’;  and  this  clear  de- 
finition of  God’s  activity  left  no  escape  from  attri- 
buting to  His  omnipotence  that  which  man  con- 
sidered evil.  Yet  a later  age  again  felt  repelled 
by  this  outspoken  avowal  and  sought  to  mitigate 
its  seeming  harshness. 

To  the  present  time,  the  Jewish  liturgy,  in  the  daily  morning 
service  (see  Singer,  p.  37),  contains  tins  passage  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  most  important  section,  the  shfma'  (Dt  6^),  but 
it  is  apparently  divested  ot  the  very  principle  to  wliicli  it  owes 
its  insertion.  For  the  passage  now  runs,  ‘who  forinest  liglit 
and  createst  darkness,  who  malrest  peace  and  Greatest  ail 
things.’  This  alteration  is,  ot  course,  merely  external,  since 
‘ all  things  ’ include  ‘ evil,’  yet  the  change  is  significant,  and 
marks,  no  doubt,  a revival  of  the  hesitation  to  ascribe  evil  to 
God. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  evil  was  the 
question  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  righteous,  dealt  with  frequently 
in  the  later  I’salms  and  in  Job.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  great  problems,  considerable  fluctuation  may 
be  observed.  The  unity  of  God  was  a sheet 
anchor  to  which  all  held  fast.  His  existence  and 
divine  providence  presupposed  a true  solution  to 
man’s  perplexities  ; if  man  could  but  succeed  in 
finding  the  key,  he  would  bo  able  to  unravel  the 
mysteries.  The  certainty  .and  dogm.atism  of  later 
.ages  seem  lacking  during  the  Exile  and  in  the  two 
following  centuries.  From  the  Apocryiiha  it  ctui 
clearly  be  seen  how  much  the  niimls  of  men  were 
exercised  and  how  little  they  were  satisfied  by  the 
answers  which  they  possessed.  The  Apocrypha, 
t.aken  .as  a whole,  is  at  least  two  centuries  younger 
than  the  Return,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
the  earlier  age  evolved  no  solution  of  which  the 
later  was  ignor.ant.  While  taking  care,  then,  not 
to  read  into  the  former  period  the  progress  .and  de- 
velopment of  the  latter,  we  m.ay  at  le.ast  infer  that 
none  of  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  former 


escaped  the  notice  of  the  later  generation.',  and, 
therefore,  of  our  own  time.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  Return  is  very 
scanty,  but,  as  the  centuries  advance  towards  the 
period  of  Apocrypha,  Mishna  {.see  Talmud),  and 
Midrash  our  material  becomes  more  abun- 

dant, and  It  is  practically  certain  that  no  great  idea, 
no  supreme  solution  of  any  of  those  questions 
which  agitate  and  perplex  the  mind  of  man  in  all 
ages,  would  have  disappeared  from  the  intellectual 
heritage  that  our  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us. 
From  the  2nd  cent,  before  the  Chri.‘-iian  era  and 
onward  such  a supposition  is  almost  unthinkable. 

The  solutions  of  the  problems  of  evil  and  suffer- 
ing ran  on  two  lines,  in  a way  closely  allied.  Man 
was  incapable  of  understanding  the  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
was  unstable  or  unreal  even  in  this  world ; how 
much  more  in  the  world  to  come?  It  was  only 
a superficial  jmlgment  that  would  convict  the 
Almighty  of  injustice,  by  measuring  His  actions 
with  an  imperfect  hnm.an  norm.  This  line  of 
.argument,  that  of  Job,  I’s  73,  etc.,  combines  two 
thoughts — the  insufficiency  of  human  reason  and 
the  belief  in  the  future  world  to  redress  the  in- 
equalities of  this  life.  Ps  49  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. On  the  one  hand,  v.'®  [v.*®  E^’’]  seems  a clear 
indication  of  a future  life,  yet  the  last  verse  seems 
a pessimistic  summarj'  of  the  fate  of  humanity, 
couched  in  terms  of  despondency  almost  recalling 
the  language  of  Lucretius. 

The  corollary  of  the  future  world  was  not  always 
employed. 

It  was  eoinetimes  arpued  (e.g.  Fa  129)  that  the  fall  of  fh« 
wicked  and  the  triumph  ot  the  riphleous  would  be  manifest 
even  in  this  world  ; or  that,  ns  God  had  saved  His  people  in  tho 
past,  so  would  He  deliver  them  from  present  troubles:  the 
appeal  to  history  is  common  in  the  post-Kxilic  jirophcts. 
Coupled  with  this  (e.g.  Neh  9)  is  faith  in  God’s  inerey,  which 
will  save  the  Jews  and  frustrate  their  enemies,  though  the 
latter  seem  successfid  and  tho  Jews  doomed  to  failure. 

Tho  dilterent  treatment  of  the  problem  offered  by  Ecclesiastes 
will  bo  discussed  when  dealing  with  tho  .Vpoerypha. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  sin  ami  suffering 
is  the  question  of  a future  life  (see,  in  general,  art. 
Eschatology,  § 10,  vol.  v.  pp.  376-3S1).  At  the 
early  age  of  the  Return,  it  is  difficult  to  state  pre- 
cisely how  this  question  was  regarded.  Judaism 
has  usually  refrained  from  defining  with  precision 
the  details  .and  circumstances  of  the  future  world, 
contenting  itself  w’ith  a belief  in  its  reality.  This 
belief  is,  however,  firm  and  uncompromising.  The 
difficulty  felt  in  later  times  was  to  deduce  this 
belief  from  the  Pentateuch.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  though  direct  evidence  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  idea  is  not  plentiful,  that  the  post-Exilic 
Jews  believ'ed  in  a world  to  come;  whether  they 
believed  in  a resurrection  of  the  body  or  of  tho 
soul  is  a diflicult  jioint  to  determine  (see  art. 
Resurkection  [Jewi.'^h]).  With  the  future  life 
was  bound  up  a belief  in  future  reward  and  punish- 
ment ; it  is  hard,  in  the  lirst  instance  at  any  rate, 
to  conceive  of  a future  state  which  will  not  liill'er 
from  the  present.  If  this  world  is  to  be  one  of 
trial  and  testing,  the  life  beyond  the  grave  must 
surely  bear  some  relation  to  it,  depending  on  the 
success  or  failure  .achieved  during  flie  preliminary 
stage.  The  hereafter  must  be  correlated  to  the 
present.  The  sin  of  mankind,  if  not  expiated  now, 
must  surely  be  visited  at  a later  time ; and,  if  the 
sin,  so  also  the  merit. 

The  famous  63r(l  chapter  of  Isaiali  was  formerly  taken  as  tlie 
authority  for  a belief  in  vicarious  atonement.  Tho  special 
Christolog’ical  interprolatiou  has  always  been  repudiatecl  bv 
Judaism;  the  general  principle  has  scarcely,  if  indeed  at  all, 
been  conceded  (see  S.  U.  Oriver  and  A.  D.  Neubauer,  3'Ad 
'I'hird  Chapter  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Jewish  Interpi'CterSf 
Oxford,  1877).  Thus  Ibn  Ezra  (q.v, ; 1 1107)  refers  the  expres* 
sion  ‘my  servant'  to  all  those  God-fearing  Jews  who  were  in 
exile  ; Sa'adya  ; S92-012)  to  tlie  ]>rophct  Jeremiah.  Both 
of  these  commentators  reflect  traditional  exegesis  ; their  views 
do  not  merely  represent  contemporary  opinion.  The  sufYering 
of  tlie  Servant  was  regarded  by  tho  nations  as  an  expiation 
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for  their  sin;  but  this  opinion,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Gentile  kings,  was  erroneous,  and  the  outcome  of  their  amaze- 
ment at  the  persistence  of  the  Servant  under  such  unparalleled 
persecution.  The  impossibility  of  a vicarious  atonement  is 
clearly  stated  by  the  refusal  of  God  to  allow  Moses  to  become  a 
substitute  for  the  sins  of  Israel.  ‘Wliosoever  hath  sinned 
against  me,  him  will  I blot  out  of  my  book  ’ (Ex  323>fi'-). 

Similarly,  although  inherited  punishment  might 
he  deduced  from  the  Decalogue,  the  post-Exilic 
Jews  relied  on  the  teachings  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  which  maintain  emphatically  tlie  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility  (Jer  SP®'-,  Ezk  18). 
The  problem  of  free  will  (q.v.)  developed  more 
fully  in  later  ages.  In  Deuteronomy  the  free  will 
of  man  is  distinctly  stated,  and  it  is  not  felt  to  be 
an  encroachment  on  the  divine  prerogative  of 
omnipotence  (Dt  IDs®-  30'®®-).  Man  is  free,  and 
God  is  all-powerful.  The  dilemma  does  not  seem 
to  have  troubled  the  post-Exilic  Jews. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  Jewish 
theology  was  the  idea  of  cause  and  eilect.  The 
books  of  Kings,  which  were  compiled  after,  or  at 
least  at  the  end  of,  the  Exile,  show  very  clearly 
that  the  writers  were  prone  to  link  together  events 
between  which  there  was  not,  of  necessity,  any 
connexion,  to  find  some  religious  motive  in  all 
aftairs,  and  to  account  for  history  by  the  aid  of 
theology.  Thus  the  disaster  to  the  village  children 
who  were  eaten  by  she-bears  is  narrated  after  tlie 
niocking  of  the  prophet  (2  K 2“'-).  To  the  writer 
it  was  obvious  that  the  former  incident  was  directly 
caused  by  the  latter : post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc. 
The  Exilic  or  post-Exilic  Jews  seem  to  have  had 
no  notion  of  secondary  causes:  the  division  of 
causes  into  material,  formal,  efficient,  and  final 
belongs  to  the  later  age  of  Aristotle.  Conse- 
quently, their  ideas  as  to  divine  agency  were 
somewhat  primitive,  and  influenced  their  estimates 
of  persons  and  events. 

Thus  the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  who  must  have 
lived  at  least  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  cares  little  for  political 
history,  w-hich  he  subordinates  to  that  of  religion,  and  to  a less 
extent  this  is  true  of  the  writer  of  Kings.'  If  the  early  theory 
of  causation  be  kept  in  mind,  many  difficulties,  such  as  Hos  1, 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  The  influence  of  this  theory  on 
theology  was  great. 

Both  in  Babylon  and  after  the  Return  the  Jews 
held  tenaciously  to  the  belief  in  their  divine 
election  (q.v.).  Countless  texts  and  teachings 
reminded  them  of  the  fact  that  God  had  chosen 
them  to  be  His  people.  His  witnesses,  a kingdom 
of  priests,  a beacon  of  light  and  truth  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  However  much  they  might  have 
fallen  short  of  their  duty,  however  much  they 
might  have  neglected  not  only  to  teach  others,  but 
even  themselves  to  remain  faithful  to  their  sacred 
task,  God  had  not  deposed  them  for  ever  from  the 
office  to  which  He  had  appointed  them  and  their 
ancestors.  Although  the  Jews  had  at  times  mis- 
interpreted their  position  to  mean  a freedom  to  sin 
with  immunity  from  punishment — a view  strongly 
opposed  by  the  prophets  (e.g.  Am  2-3) — yet  they 
never  felt  themselves  to  have  been  superseded. 
Their  mission  was  not  taken  from  them.  How 
deeply  they  realized  their  responsibility  and  at 
what  personal  cost  they  were  willing  to  fulfil  their 
obligation  may  be  seen  from  the  great  domestic 
sacrifice  which  Ezra  exacted  fi'om  a willing  people 
(EzrQf.). 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  separate  from  beloved  wives  and 
children,  yet  it  was  obvious  that,  if  the  mission  of  Israel  were 
not  to  end  in  failure,  the  sacrifice  must  be  brought.  The  re- 
pudiation of  the  foreign  wives  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to 
the  Jews  as  an  act  of  reproach  and  as  evidence  of  callousness  ; 
it  was  in  reality  an  instance  of  their  devotion  and  their  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  idea  for  which  they  had  been  called  to 
be  a nation  of  teachers,  to  spread  the  Word  of  God  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  relation  in  which  the  Jews  considered  them- 

1 Cf.  W.  E.  Barnes,  The  Two  Books  of  the  Kings,  Cambridge, 
1908,  p.  xxix. 


selves  to  be  placed  with  regard  to  Gentiles.  Did 
they  regard  them.selves  as  a separate  nation  among 
other  nations?  This  question  acquires  fresh  im- 
portance in  later  and  in  modern  ' times,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  dittereutly  at  different 
epochs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jews, 
being  Semites  (q.v.),  must,  in  consequence,  be  re- 
garded from  the  Semitic  and  not  from  the  modern 
ethnological  point  of  view.  The  modern  idea  of  a 
unifying  element  is  consanguinity;  tlie  Semitic 
bond  was  community  of  worship.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  principle  of  divine  selection 
has  been  religious  and  not  racial ; otherwise  there 
is  no  reason  why  distinctions  sliould  have  been 
made  between  members  of  the  same  family;  e.g., 
Abraham,  not  his  father  Terah  nor  his  brother 
Haran ; Isaac,  not  Ishmael ; Jacob,  not  Esau. 
The  twin  brothers  have  the  same  parents  and  the 
same  racial  conditions,  but  even  the  primogeniture 
is  ignored,  and  the  spiritual  heritage  is  given  to 
the  younger  brother.  A Moabite  is  one  who  wor- 
ships Cheniosh,  an  Ammonite  one  who  worships 
Milcom,  and  an  Israelite  one  who  worshiiis  Adonai. 
It  was  not  the  possession  of  a territory,  for  nomads 
have  no  settled  territory.  It  was  not  the  ties  of 
blood,  for  the  descendants  of  Esau,  though  called 
the  brothers  of  Israel,  are  yet  no  true  sliarers  of 
Israel’s  Abrahamic  heritage.  The  strife  of  ideals 
is  graphically  portrayed  as  originating  in  the 
womb  (cf.  Gn  25“^-,  and  see  Ilashi’s  remark  on  the 
allegory).  The  link  between  Semites  was  solely 
that  of  a common  worslii]).  At  times  this  might 
acquire  a racial  sense,  for  inter-marriage  with  non- 
Jews,  involving  almost  necessarily  an  abandonment 
of  Judaism  in  the  home  and  among  the  offspring, 
was  prohibited.  This  prohibition,  however,  arose 
from  a fear  that  religion  would  be  affected,  not 
from  a sense  of  superiority  of  blood.  The  book  of 
Ruth  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  consequences  of 
pushing  this  tendency  too  far ; the  proselyte  can 
be  as  worthy  as  the  native,  and  from  the  Moabite 
woman  David  himself  was  descended.  For  the 
same  reason  a distinction  was  observed  between 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  who  were  irreclaim- 
ably  steeped  in  wickedness  (a  fact  borne  out  by 
archaeology),  and  others,  who,  coming  to  sojourn 
under  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinah,  would  develop 
into  true  sons  of  the  Covenant. 

The  effect  of  the  Exile  upon  the  Jewish  com- 
munity is  summarized  as  follows  by  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box  (Religion  and  Worship 
of  the  Synagogue"^,  London,  1911,  p.  3f.) : 

‘ To  a large  extent  it  denationalized  religion  by  demonstrating 
that  the  religion  of  Israel  could  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
State,  and  was,  therefore,  independent  of  a national  centre. 
It  is  true  that  the  elements  of  a national  organization  and  life 
still  existed  in  the  Jewish  commimities,  long  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  even  later  asserted  themselves  in  new  national 
forms.  The  connexion  between  race  and  religion,  though 
modified,  was  not  destroyed.  Judaism,  in  fact,  has  never  given 
up  altogether  its  racial  basis.  In  this,  as  in  other  resiJects,  it 
has  ever  been  inconsistent.  When  the  ideal  of  a community, 
organized  for  purely  religious  purposes  and  recognizing  no 
distinctions  of  race,  has  attempted  to  translate  itself  into  action 
from  within  organized  Judaism,  a reaction  back  to  the  national 
idea  has  inevitably  followed.  And  it  was  after  every  outward 
sign  and  vestige  of  separate  nationality  had  been  swept  away  by 
Hadrian  (A.n.  135)  that  national  feeling  and  sense  of  racial 
solidarity  became  most  intense.  But  all  the  same,  it  remains 
true  that  ever  since,  the  widely  sundered  and  (in  all  other 
respects)  distinct  communities  of  Jews  which  are  scattered 
over  the  world  find  their  one  link  of  continuity  and  unity  in  a 
common  religion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  justly,"  that,  in  principle,  the  separa- 
tion between  the  State  and  the  Church  had  already  been  effected 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  But  in  practice  Deuteronomic 
principles  met  at  the  outset  with  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  realization.  The  last  of  these  disappeared  with  the 
destruction  of  the  State.  . . . 

The  first  to  seize  and  enforce  the  lessons  of  the  Exile  was  the 


' See  below,  p.  607. 

2 c.(7.,  by  C.  H.  Coruill,  Der  israeL  Prophetismits^,  Strassburg, 
1906,  p.  83  ff. 
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prophet  Ezekiel,  “the  first  doffmatist  of  the  Old  Testament." 
lie  laid  the  theological  foundations  of  the  structure  which  Ezra 
reared.’  i 

To  translate  the  words  'am  and  g6i  by  ‘ nation  ’ 
is  to  beg  the  question  and  to  presuppose  an  idea  of 
‘ nationality  ’ akin  to  tliat  wliicli  the  word  now 
conveys.  The  term  'am  implied  an  essentially 
religious  kinship,  because  in  primitive  times  tlie 
god  was  of  the  same  kin  as  his  servants  (see  W.  It. 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites'^,  London,  1894,  p. 
3511'.).  A separation  of  religion  and  nationality 
was  impossible ; the  idea  of  religion  included  much 
that  is  implied  by  the  latter.  An  Israelite  wor- 
shipping Chemosh  became  a Moabite,  ipso  facto ; 
an  ‘ atheist  Jew  ’ was  inconceivable.  ‘ It  was  im- 
possible for  an  individual  to  change  his  religion 
without  changing  his  nationality’  (ih.  37).  In 
course  of  time  the  Semites  developed  many  national 
characteristics  and  adopted  national  features  of  life 
and  government.  Intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
tended  more  and  more  to  bring  into  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  a craving  for  a separate  national  entity,  for 
a king,  for  an  army,  for  territorial  expansion.  All 
these  desires  are  regarded  by  the  religious  teachers 
as  a falling  away  from  righteousness,  as  signs  of 
rebellion  against  God.  Israel  is  a theocracy,  to  be 
governed  by  judges  and  officers  (Dt  16^®),  by  councils 
of  elders  (Ex  18“'’),  deriving  their  authority  from 
the  priests  and  ultimately  from  the  Deity.  If, 
dissatisfied  with  this  form  of  government,  the 
Israelites  clamour  for  a king,  ‘ like  all  the  nations 
which  are  round  about,’  the  desire  might  be  granted 
(Dt  17^^).  But  the  king  is  not  to  collect  cavalry, 
nor  is  he  to  set  his  heart  on  Egyptian  alliances.  He 
is  to  spurn  all  the  prerogatives  of  nationality  and 
monarchy,  and  to  reign  in  accordance  with  the  W ord 
of  God.  Samuel  (1  S 8)  feels  a great  repugnance  to 
the  institution  of  a monarchy ; the  request  for  a 
king  is  a rejection  of  God  as  their  sovereign  (v.''). 
Israel  ‘ shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  nations’  (Nu  23®).  Her  safety  is  to  be 
in  rest  and  tranquillity,  not  in  diplomatic  duels 
with  Assyria  and  Babylon,  not  in  political  and 
national  alliances,  not  in  seeking  for  territorial 
expansion  or  military  prowess.  All  these  are  the 
very  signs  of  nationality  that  are  so  sternly  repro- 
bated by  Isaiah  and,  later,  by  Jeremiah.  Israel’s 
destiny  is  comprised  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘ Rem- 
nant,’ the  small  minority  of  true  believers,  who, 
oblivious  of  the  narrow  and  confining  bonds  of 
nationality,  are  to  s^iread  over  the  earth  and  make 
it  fruitful. 

The  ideal  of  Zion  is  to  be  not  an  impref^nable  fortress,  but  the 
source  of  the  Torah,  the  fountain-spring  of  rigliteousness.  The 
people  wiio  pinned  their  Iiope  on  the  inviolability  of  Jerusalem 
were  confounded,  just  as  those  who  cried  out,  ‘ The  Teinido  of 
God,’  and  trusted  in  it  to  save  them,  were  mistaken.  The  idea 
of  a temporal  nationality  with  strong  military  power  and  a 
position  of  influence  in  foreign  politics  was  never  preached  by 
Isaiah  as  the  destiny  of  Judah.  But  the  reliance  on  nationality 
and  the  boastful  vaunt  of  being  ‘God’s  invincible  nation  ’ became 
stronger  as  the  king,  nobles,  and  people  grew  more  faithless  to 
the  Word  of  God,  more  heedless  of  the  admonitions  of  the 
jirophet.  They  could  not  conceive  that  Assyria  should  be 
allowed  to  overcome  Israel,  God’s  own  nation,  strengthened  by 
alliances,  falsely  encouraged  by  lying  teachers,  boastful  of  its 
military  prowess  and  etliciency.  But  Isaiah  saw  more  clearly  : 
a faithless  nation  would  inevitably  be  abandoned  by  God,  tor  it 
was  not  for  their  nationality  that  He  chose  them,  not  because 
they  were  better  or  more  distinguished  by  inherent  virtue,  but 
because  of  His  love  (Dt  V)  for  them  and  in  order  that  they  should 
be  His  servants.  Assyria  was  to  be  God’s  rod  of  punishment. 
The  unthinkable  would  come  about,  and  the  false  ideals  of 
nationality  were  to  be  shattered  by  the  hand  of  the  lieathen 
empire.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  was  to  be  supreme.  His  power 
was  to  sweep  over  the  universe  as  waters  cover  the  sea,  sweep- 
ing away  the  puny  artificial  boundaries  erected  by  man,  ‘ remov- 
ing the  limits  of  nations  and  overwlielming  the  settlements  like 
a mighty  hero’  (Is  lOiii).  tVhen  God  had  finished  His  work  on 
Mount  Zion  and  purified  it  from  false  ideals,  when  nations 
would  no  longer  learn  warfare,  then  would  nationality  be  finally 
annihilated,  and  Israel  would  be  a third  with  Egyj>t  and  Assyria, 
all  equally  a blessing  to  mankind,  Egypt  being  ‘God’s  people,' 
Assyria  ‘ Ills  handiwork,’  and  Israel  ‘ llis  inheritance  ’ (lO^t). 

1 Of.  the  ch.  referriug  to  Ezekiel  in  Cornill,  p.  117 II. 


Tins  uni  versa!  i.stic  consummation  was  regarded 
by  all  the  prophets  as  the  purjiose  for  ' . liicli  the 
Deity  was  working.  This  must  not  be  t-aken  to 
imply  that  Israel  was  to  lose  its  particularization. 
Zion  is  constantly  exalted  to  a position  of  spiritual 
leadership,  and  tliis  position  is  contrasted  with  the 
Oriental  despotic  court,  which  the  kings  and  nobles 
created.  At  certain  times,  traces  of  a nationalist 
spirit  may  be  observed,  especially  in  exUe  or  in 
persecution.  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  the  Jews 
were,  so  to  speak,  driven  into  nationality  because 
they  felt  themselves  to  stand  apart  from  the  empire 
wherein  they  dwelt.  But  it  was,  in  reality,  the 
contrast  between  the  two  religions,  not  a sense  of 
nationality,  that  sundered  the  Jews  from  their  con- 
querors. The  Northern  Kingdom  was  e.^-sentially 
more  nationalist  in  projmrtion  as  it  was  less  religious 
in  spirit  than  Judah.  Destruction  and  expatriation 
fell  upon  both  kingdoms  alike  ; but  J udah  survived, 
Samaria  perished.  During  the  Maccabaean  persecu- 
tions the  contrast  between  Jew  and  Greek  acquired 
something  of  a national  tinge.  In  Babylon  and 
after  the  Return,  the  religion  alone  seems  to  have 
been  the  essential  characteristic. 

The  dispersal  of  Israel  began  before  the  Exile ; 
it  continued  after  the  Return.  Emigration,  stimu- 
lated by  trade  and  other  motives,  as  well  as  exile, 
had  removed  many  Jews  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  They  were  to  be  found  in  Assyria,  in 
Egypt,  in  Hamath,  in  the  coastlands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  even  in  remote  and  mysterious 
‘Sinim’  (Is  11“  49*®).  The  presence  of  Jews  in 
Gentile  surroundings,  ditfering  from  their  neigh- 
bours in  so  many  ways,  must  have  stimulated,  on 
both  sides,  introspection.  The  Jews  were  driven 
back  on  themselves,  and  they  studied  their  own 
religion  the  more  carefully.  'Ihej' would  naturally 
look  outside  their  own  camp  as  well,  and  contrast 
the  forms  of  worship  and  tlie  beliefs  that  existed 
without.  At  a very  early  stage  the  iiilluence  of  the 
Jewish  Diaspora,  as  a missionary  agency,  began  to 
bo  felt.  Judaism  became  more  and  more  universal- 
istic.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  reveal  an  intense 
Jewish  life  in  Mesopotamia ; sociallj’  and  religi- 
ously the  Jews  played  no  small  part  in  the  land  of 
their  conquerors.  The  other  world  power,  Egypt, 
was  also  the  home  of  a solid  Jewish  community. 
Doubtless  many  other  colonies  existed,  for  silence 
must  not  be  construed  as  an  argument.  Until  the 
appearance  of  the  Assuan  papyri,  we  had  no  evi- 
dence for  Jewish  life  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Return  ; we  now,  by  one  single  discovery,  are  able 
largely  to  re-eonstruct  the  history  of  the  Jews  of 
Yeb  (Elephantine).  Tlie  favour  of  the  I’ersian 
governors  protected  them  ; they  prospered  com- 
mercially, engaging  in  various  trades  and  holding 
property.  They  seem  to  have  had  a tcm])le  of 
their  own,  at  least  an  altar  with  incense.  They 
felt  themselves  in  spiritual  communion  with  I’ales- 
tine,  corresponding  with  political  and  religious 
officials.  Their  names  are  mostly  Biblical,  and 
they  seem  to  have  clung  to  their  ancestral  faith. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  documents  are 
of  a business  nat  ure ; more  positive  details  as  to 
religious  life  and  thought  would  have  been  welcome. 
Doubtless  the  activity  of  the  Jews  prevailed  in 
many  other  places,  of  which,  at  present,  we  have 
no  knowledge.  We  can  safely  assume  that,  wherever 
they  settled,  a centre  was  established  whence  J uda- 
ism  was  dill'iised  not  only  from  Jew  to  Jew,  but  also 
to  Gentile.  Already  jeremiah,  from  the  womb 
(Jer  U),  had  been  designated  as  a pronhet  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  preach  a belief  in  God  and  the  tenets 
of  righteousness  to  the  wide  world. 

The  Temple  and  its  sacrilices  (see  SACEIKICE 
[Jewish])  Idled  as  large  a part  of  Judaism  after  the 
Return  as  before  the  first  destruction.  It  is  often 
urged  that  the  prophets  deprecated  the  saerilleial 
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system  and  were  not  over-zealous  for  the  Temple 
itself.  This  view  is  scarcely  correct.  The  prophets 
frequently  decry  sacrilices,  when  brought  in  a wrong 
spirit  or  regarded  as  licences  to  sin.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  rejected  sacrifices  qua  sacri- 
fices. Similarly  Jeremiah  denounces  those  who 
make  the  existence  of  the  Temple  and  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord  an  excuse  for  sin.  J eremiah  is  de- 
finitely clear : it  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  a denunciation  of  those  who  felt  tliat  the 
Temple  was  inviolate,  and  that  its  inviolability 
would  safeguard  them  from  the  effect  of  their  wrong- 
doing. The  prophets  of  the  Return  favour  the 
sacrifices.  Malachi,  speaking  not  merely  of  the 
present  but  even  of  the  Messianic  age,  looks  for- 
ward to  a time  when  the  minhcih  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  again  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord  as  in  days 
of  old  (S'*).  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  so  far  from 
deprecating  the  Temple  idea,  reproach  the  people 
for  being  lukewarm  in  the  work  of  rebuilding. 
There  would  have  been  no  possibility  for  these 
admonitions  had  the  idea  of  Temple  and  sacrilices 
been  superseded.  The  rebukes  are  directed  against 
those  who  are  despondent  or  those  who  are  apath- 
etic. The  first  Return  was  followed  by  a certain 
amount  of  disorganization.  Not  until  the  advent 
of  Ezra  was  the  religious  life  firmly  established. 
For  this  reason  Malachi  attacks  a spirit  of  par.si- 
mony  among  the  tithe-payers  and  those  who  would 
defraud  God  of  the  sacrilices  due  to  His  Temple. 
There  is  no  indication  anywhere  that  the  Temide 
and  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  relegated  to  the 
past. 

The  Messianic  idea  seems,  to  some  extent,  dor- 
mant at  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration.  The 
term  ‘ Messiah,’  of  course,  occurs  in  early  passages 
of  Scripture,  but  in  a purely  literal  sense  of 
‘anointed,’  i.e.  king,  or  one  appointed  to  fill  a 
certain  office  (cf.  art.  Messiah,  Messianism). 
‘The  word  “Messiah”  (anointed  one)  is  never 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  special  sense  to 
which  it  has  been  consecrated  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  usage’  (J.  Skinner,  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  Chapters  i.-xxxix.,  Cambridge,  1896,  p. 
Iviii).  During  the  Exile  the  term  is  even  apjdied 
to  Cyrus,  a Gentile  ruler,  because  he  has  been 
chosen  to  be  a divine  instrument  in  Israel’s  re- 
lease. What  may  be  termed  the  Messianic  idea 
is  to  be  found  under  two  heads  : (a)  the  redemption 
of  Israel,  from  the  first  Exile ; (b)  eschatological 
prophecies  of  a Golden  Age  of  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Restora- 
tion, when  the  people  and  prophets  alike  were 
animated  by  optimistic  hopes  for  the  present  and 
the  more  immediate  future,  the  IMessianic  idea 
was  not  so  strongly  dominant.  The  settlement 
of  the  people  and  the  restitution  and  spread  of 
divine  worship  in  its  former  home  occupied  general 
attention.  The  age  of  the  Apocrypha  saw  a re- 
newal of  eschatological  speculation  and  a develop- 
ment and  perhaps  an  extension  of  the  Messianic 
idea.'^ 

Prayer  was  naturally  associated  ^vith  the  Temple 
ritual,  aud  the  phrase  Mo'adha  El  (Ps  74®)  has 
been  taken  to  denote  assemblies  for  worship, 
synagogues.  Set  prayers  are  recorded  in  Chron- 
icles and  Ezra,  and  Jewish  tradition  assigns  to 
this  period  the  institution  of  the  'Amtdah  prayer 
(Singer,  p.  44  IF.  ; see,  further,  art.  Prayer  [Jew- 
ish])." So  little  can  be  said  definitely  with  regard 
to  ceremonial  and  liturgy  during  the  period  suc- 

1 For  a detailed  survej'  of  this  idea  in  its  earlier  forms  see 
Skinner,  p.  Iviff. 

2 DUlCMin  D'D3n  upniy  s/v  SXl  {Sifre,  § 343,  ed.  M.  Fried- 
mann, Vienna,  1864,  f.  142b,  1.  2 ; ed.  Bomberg,  Venice,  1546,  col. 
238).  See  also  Meg.  176,  where  ])"e/  is  attributed  to  the  Great 
Synagogue.  Tlie  kernel  is  probably  old,  but  has  been  redacted. 
Ezra  instituted  the  public  reading  of  the  Law  on  certain  occ.a- 
sions. 


ceeding  the  Return  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  leave  the  consideration  of  thi.s  question  to  a 
later  stage. 

2.  The  Maccabaean  period. — After  the  lieturu 
the  thoughts  of  the  restored  exiles  were  primarily 
devoted  to  religion,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the  Law.  Con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  the  idea  of  national- 
ity asserted  itself.  At  the  out.set  the  Jews  were 
governed  by  Persian  ofHcials,  whose  autocratic 
power  was  in  ratio  to  their  distance  from  the 
Court.  Such  a policy  of  decentralization  was  ill- 
adapted  to  consolidate  a vast  and  unwieldy  em- 
pire. In  the  great  political  convulsions  occasioned 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Diadoclioi,  the  evil  consequences  of 
such  a system  of  administration  became  manifest. 
There  was  neither  a national  idea  nor  an  imperial 
s])irit  to  foster  a sense  of  unity  or  attachment. 
Unity  would,  in  any  case,  be  well-nigh  unattain- 
able in  such  a heterogeneous  collection  of  subjects, 
although  patriotism  might  perhaps  have  been 
aroused  l>y  a strong  personalitj’  .it  the  head  of  the 
State.  The  local  governor,  not  the  remote  and 
unknown  ‘ King  of  kings,’  reiire.sented  to  the 
country  folk  their  actual  master;  with  Ids  over- 
lord  they  had  no  concern.  The  feuds  of  cities 
would  often  result  in  raiding  and  warfare,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  central  government ; the.se 
internal  conllicts  affected  the  jirovincials,  not  the 
great  battles  of  the  Empire.  The  Jews  felt  them- 
selves at  first  neither  citizens  of  the  Empire  nor 
Palestinian  nationalists.  The  Empire  was  too 
large  and  Jewish  Palestine  was  too  small. 

‘ The  Jewish  people  had  not  the  extension  which  is  shown  us 
in  the  days  of  Christ.  If  we  had  gone  in  the  fifth  century  B.c. 
through  Galilee— through  all  those  sacred  places  so  familiar  to 
us,  Nazareth,  Cana,  Belhsaida,  Capernaum — we  should  have 
been  among  heathens.  The  name  Galilee  is  the  short  for  Gali- 
lee of  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  the  region  of  the  Gentiles ; the  name 
clung  to  those  uplands  between  Gennesaret  and  the  sea,  even 
after  they  had  become  preilominantly  Jewish.  We  should 
have  been  not  only  among  heathens,  but  among  barbarians,  a 
population  in  which  the  original  basis  of  Syrian  peasants,  tillers 
of  the  soil,  had  been  crossed  with  the  wilder  Arab  blood  which 
came  in  by  infiltration  from  the  desert.  The  people  of  the 
Jews  we  should  have  found  only  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  fields 
and  villages  around  Jerusalem  to  a radius  of  some  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  ’ (E.  R.  Bevan,  J cnisalem  under  the  High-Priests,  London, 
1904,  p.  11). 

Nationality  was  produced,  among  the  Jews,  by 
purelj'  political  causes.  The  overthrow  of  Darius 
and  his  Empire  at  the  hands  of  Alexander  did  not 
at  first  react  on  them.  For  nearly  a century  they 
were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptoleniys,  and 
the  change  in  their  po.sition  seems  to  have  been 
slight.  It  was  not  until  Palestine  was  transferred 
to  the  Seleucids  that  a new  era  really  began.  To 
the  spread  of  Hellenism  and  to  the  fostering  by 
the  Seleucids  of  Hellenic  institutions  and  customs 
the  growth  of  Jeuish  nationality  is  due.  Antioch 
was  a much  more  zealous  disseminator  of  Greek 
culture  than  Alexandria,  but  the  Hellenic  spirit  of 
Antioch,  more  intense  and  aggressive,  was  corre- 
spondingly debased  in  quality.  The  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria were  not  offended  by  Egyptian  Hellenism, 
but  the  Syrian  Hellenism  of  Antioch  stirred  up 
strife  through  the  whole  land. 

The  attempt  of  Antiochus  IV.  to  suppress  Juda- 
ism and  substitute  the  worship  of  Olympian  Zeus 
roused  intense  opposition.  The  Maccabees  were 
sujjported  with  devotion  by  the  Husidim  (see  art. 
HASID.EANS,  Hasidism,  vol.  vi.  p.  526),  and  their 
victory  secured  the  permanence  of  J udaism.  The 
beginning  of  the  conflict  was  a fight  for  religious 
liberty  ; the  end  resolved  itself  into  a struggle  for 
nationality.  When  once  the  triumph  of  religion 
was  assured,  theHasmomean  leaders,  in  continuing 
the  struggle  for  the  sake  of  national  expansion, 
lost  the  support  of  the  Uasidim,  who  became  their 
undisguised  opponents.  No  circumstance  is  more 
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instructive  in  the  annals  of  Maccabtean  history 
than  the  secession  of  the  ‘ Pious  ’ party,  as  soon 
as  the  aims  of  the  Hasmonsean  princes  became 
material.  It  is  not  dillicult  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  divergence.  The  gulf  between  Judaism 
and  Hellenism  was  great,  for  not  only  religious 
beliefs  but  social  practices  were  involved.  Juda- 
ism, like  Islam  and  other  Semitic  faiths,  includes 
under  ‘religion’  many  elements  which  elsewhere 
would  fall  under  a different  classification.  This 
point,  so  important  to  remember,  will  be  dealt 
with  again  in  considering  Hululcha.  The  IlS-sidim 
could  not  tolerate  many  things,  harmless  in  them- 
selves, which  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
unchecked  had  religion  not  been  at  stake.  The 
Greek  dress  and  athletics  would  not  have  inspired 
such  detestation  under  other  conditions.  In  Alex- 
andria, Jews  adopted  Greek  speech  and,  most  prob- 
ably, Greek  costume,  without  being  considered 
traitors  to  Judaism.  In  Palestine,  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  all  contact  with  the  heathen  became 
impossible.  Things  innocent  by  nature  became 
actively  noxious.  The  gap  was  complete,  and 
could  not  be  bridged.  With  this  utter  loathing 
for  all  things  Greek,  there  came  an  insistence  on 
all  things  Jewish ; the  antagonism  revealed  anti- 
theses before  overlooked  or  non-existent.  There 
was  no  national  feeling  before  ; it  was  this  bitter 
religious  antagonism  that  created  it,  perhaps  on 
purpose  to  oppose  Greek  nationalism.  The  aim  of 
Alexander  was  Hellenization,  and  this  included  a 
strong  national  feeling ; Antiochus  and  his  party, 
unworthy  heirs  of  a great  ideal,  and  boastful  of 
their  national  superiority,  produced  by  their  ex- 
cessive fanaticism  a corresponding  national  feeling 
on  the  Jewish  side. 

It  was  not  among  the  pious  Ufisidini  that  this 
spirit  was  strongest ; it  was  chiefly  evident  in 
Judas  and  the  leaders.  The  Hasidlm  were  con- 
cerned with  one  object  and  one  object  only — free- 
dom of  worship.  Beyond  this  they  cared  for 
nothing.  Judas  believed  that  there  could  be  no 
security  from  a repetition  of  the  persecutions  un- 
less Judaism  possessed  a State  as  well  as  a religion. 
Hence  he  favoured  all  institutions  that  tended 
to  arouse  national  feeling.  Here  he  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Ilasidiin,  hitherto  his  staunchest 
adherents.  When  Demetrius  sent  Biicchides  to 
instal  Alcimus,  an  opponent  of  the  Hasmonfeaiis, 
as  high  priest,  the  ilasidim  were  ready  to  accept 
him,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  breach. 
Hereafter  the  fight  was  for  national  and  dynastic 
ambition  (Bevan,  p.  117).  In  exactly  the  same 
way  Jonathan  and  John  Hyreanus  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pharisees,  the  spiritual  successors  of 
the  Hasidim,  because  they  combined  the  oflices  of 
high  priest  and  king  (see  Pss.-Sol.  17®'®).  The 
Hdsidim  and  the  Pharisees  despised  all  worldly 
elements.  They  cared  not  mJio  ruled  them  or  to 
what  nation  they  belonged  if  only  they  could  have 
freedom  to  worship  God.  The  tendency  may  be 
often  paralleled  in  Semitic  history.  The  Kha- 
warij,  in  A.D.  657,  deserted  the  cause  of  'Ali,  the 
fourth  Khalif,  and  made  their  battle-cry,  ‘ No 
judgment  save  that  of  God  ! ’ 

After  the  Restoration  the  government  was,  in 
the  main,  theocratic — that  is  to  say,  the  priests 
and  the  exponents  of  the  Law  enjoyed  consider- 
able power ; the  book  of  Ezra  mentions  four 
branches  of  secular  rulers  (lO®' ®) — princes,  elders, 
rulers,  and  nobles. 

The  functions  of  these  classes  are  not  clear,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  state  with  certainty  tliat  these  different  names  implj'  differ- 
ent classes  of  officials.  Anioiif,^  the  aristocracy  tlms  consti- 
tuted— for,  as  Bevan  remarks  (op.  cit.,  p.  6),  ‘the  Community 
at  Jerusalein  was  no  democracy’ — tlie  priests  were  included, 
the  hi^h  priest  gradually  acquiring  more  and  more  power, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Jonatlian  and  .lolrn  Hyreanus,  the  higli 
jiriest  was  tlie  head  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  religious 
community.  He  was  the  president  of  tlie  Assembly  later 


known  as  the  Sanhedrin. i The  Sanhedrin,  composed  of  ho'.’.. 
Rabbis  and  nobles,  possessed,  up  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  Even  Herod,  in  the  height  of  hi- 
career,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them ; and  from  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  religious 
element  were  exceedingly  strong  in  the  Jewish  State.  The 
priests,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
were  maintained  by  the  people.  They  received  the  tithes  and 
firstfruits  as  their  salaries,  and  were  regarded  with  reverence 
on  account  of  their  sacred  calling.  They  and  the  Rabbis  were 
treated  with  considerably  more  respect  than  the  secular  officials 
by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

On  the  first  day  of  Tisbri,  444  B.C.,  Ezra  the 
scribe  and  Nehemiah  brought  out  to  the  people 
tlie  Law  of  Moses  (Neh  8*),  and  read  its  contents 
to  the  assembled  multitude.  From  now  onwards, 
under  the  influence  of  Ezra,  priest  as  well  as  scribe, 
the  study  and  observance  of  the  Law  were  pro.se- 
cuted  with  ardour.  From  his  daj’s  the  scribes, 
or  interpreters  of  the  Law,  came  into  existence. 
The  canon  of  the  whole  Bible  was  most  probably 
formed  later  (but  .see,  further,  p.  594’’),  in  the  time 
of  'Akiba  (f  A.D.  135;  on  'Akiba  himself  .see  art. 
Akiba  ben  Joseph,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-276).  The 
Fentateuchal  legislation  permeated  the  peojile  and 
moulded  their  lives.  As  the  Torah  spread,  the 
influence  of  tlie  scribes  increased  in  proportion. 
Not  only  in  Palestine,  but  wherever  the  Jews  had 
settled,  the  zeal  for  the  Law  accompanied  them. 
In  Syria  they  made  many  jiroselytes  (see  Josephus, 
BJ  vii.  iii.  3).  In  Egypt  by  about  260  B.c.  the 
Septuagint  translators  began  their  work,  and  the 
Bible  was  made  accessible  to  the  Gentiles  in 
their  own  tongue.  The  various  Aramaic  versions, 
known  as  Targumim  (see  art.  Targuhs),  are  of 
later  date  and  were  made  for  Jewish  use.  The 
Septuagint  seems  to  have  been  intended,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  account  of  Aristeas,  for  non-Jews.  The 
Samaritan  community  accepted  Judaism  and  re- 
ceived the  Pentateuch  about  430  B.C.  Their  re- 
cension diliers  in  certain  respects  from  the  Jewish 
or  Massoretic  te.xt(see,  further,  art.  S.\m.\RITANS). 

All  these  facts  show  how  the  knowledge  of  the 
Torah  was  becoming  ditl'used.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  many  of  the  other  Scriptural  books  circulated 
freely,  as  well  as  the  Law.  For  the  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  Law  and  to  Judaism  the  scribes  and 
priests,  the  successors  of  the  prophets,  are  largely 
responsible.  The  strength  of  the  religious  spirit 
appeared  in  various  guises,  not  always  uniform. 
Sects  began  to  arise.  As  the  Jews  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fascinations  of  Greek  culture, 
a Hellenizing  party  grew  up.  Originally,  no  doubt, 
this  party  desired  to  adopt  all  that  was  "ood  in 
foreign  culture  while  remaining  steadfast  in  loyalty 
to  their  faith.  In  course  of  time,  partly  by  com- 
pulsion and  ]iartly  by  choice,  the  Hellenizers 
succumbed  to  the  allurements  of  their  Greek  friends 
and  made  jettison  of  their  religion  to  save  their 
material  pros|)erity  (I  Mac  H®).  There  were  not 
wanting,  doubtless,  among  them  those  who  did  not 
)rove  utterly  faithless,  but  the  real  resistance  came 
rom  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  Hellenism. 
From  these  the  party  of  the  Ililsidim  developed, 
men  zealous  for  religion  and  for  religion  only. 
These  were  the  mainstay  of  the  forces  led  by  Judas  ; 
they  were  jiioneers  of  martyrdom,  ready  to  die  not 
merely  for  the  broad  principles  of  their  faith,  but  for 
the  absolute  observance  of  the  Law.  They  were, 
at  first,  prejiared  to  sull'er  deat  h rather  than  defend 
themselves  if  attacked  on  the  Sabbat  h.  After  their 
breach  with  Judas,  the  Ililstdim  pass  away.  The 
term  disappeared,  but  the  spirit  survived,  to  re- 
.appear  under  the  guise  of  the  I’harisees. 

After  the  fixing  of  the  text  of  tlie  Law,  the 
functions  of  the  scribes  centred  on  the  exposition 
of  the  precepts  and  commandments  and  tlie  pre- 
servation and  teaching  of  the  traditions.  These 
traditions,  called  the  Oral  Law  (Turah  shcbcal  peh), 
are  believed  by  orthodox  Jews  to  have  accompanied 
1 See  Ji;  vi.  [loot]  303“. 
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tlieWritten  Law  ( Tdrah  shehhilchHhdhh),  and  atradi- 
tion  of  Mosaic  authority  is  called  lldlukhd  MCshe 
onis-Stnai  (see,  further,  art.  Law  [Jewish]).  The 
Written  Law  had  to  be  supplemented  in  many  cases 
by  tradition,  because  the  prescriptions  were  some- 
times vague  and  presupposed  existing  knowleilge. 
The  rite  of  circumcision  and  the  wearing  of  phy- 
lacteries, e.g.,  are  ordained  in  the  Bible,  but 
the  details  are  not  prescribed  (cf.  above,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440^*).  The  object  of  the  scribes  {q.v.)  was  to 
teach  the  ireople  liow  tradition  required  the  I^aw 
to  be  carried  out.  The  absence  of  such  scribal 
teaching  had  been  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Law  and  of  idolatry  in  earlier  times  ; the  work  of 
the  scribes  consolidated  Judaism  and  gave  it 
stability  and  endurance  through  the  later  ages.' 
The  name  ‘Pharisees’  (P‘rishayya,  ‘separatists’) 
was  adopted  by  or  applied  to  those  Mho  M'ere 
careful  to  observe  the  Written  and  the  Oral  Law 
(see,  further,  art.  Pharisees). 

Attempts  are  frequently  made  to  belittle  the  work  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  enormous  moral  and  spiritual  effect 
of  their  work  is  often  overlooked,  and  attention  is  focused  on 
their  so-called  ‘hair-splittings.’ 

(1)  This  mistaken  attitude  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  true 
perspective. 

(a)  Judaism  includes  many  civil  elements  under  the  head 
of  religion  ; consequently  many  discussions  and  prescriptions 
referring  to  civil  matters  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  religious 
teachers.  Similar  legal  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  every 
system  of  law  worthy  of  the  name.  Every  system  must  of 
necessity  contain  some  elements  of  formal  expediency,  if  it  is 
based  on  logic,  since  principles  cannot  always  be  pushed  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  Moreover,  a legal  fiction  was  often  designed 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  a principle,  while  alleviating  the 
strict  requirements  of  a law,  especially  if  the  fulfilment  had 
become  too  difficult  for  the  community  {Vhaqel).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  scribe  or  Rabbi  had  a twofold,  if  not  a 
manifold,  personality  ; he  was  a civil  judge  as  well  as  a religious 
teacher.  It  is  not  fair  to  confuse  the  two  functions  and  ignore 
the  different  attitudes  necessary  for  such  a double  position. 
It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  draw  a line  of  demarcation.  Further, 
the  duty  of  the  scribe  was  to  specify  clearly  what  was  required 
of  the  people,  to  secure  homogeneity  of  practice.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  vague  prohibition  of  work  on  the  Sabbath  would  lead 
to  public  scandal  and  Sabbath-breaking,  if  the  interpretation  of 
‘ work  ’ were  left  to  individuals.  It  was  by  specification  and 
precision  that  a spiritual  rest  was  achieved.  The  Sabbath  was 
not  merely  a day  of  ‘ Don’ts.’  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  circum- 
scribing of  activities  in  the  material  sphere  impelled  a high 
sense  of  rest  and  consecration.  This  statement  is  capable  of 
simple  proof.  On  the  whole,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
Sabbath  laws  have  not  been  relaxed.  The  tendency  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction  {l^hdliamtr).  Consequently  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  must  be  more  rigid  to-day  than  in  the  days 
of  the  early  scribes.  But  no  orthodox  Jew  feels  the  Sabbath  to 
be  anything  but  a day  of  true  delight,  awaited  with  eagerness 
and  welcomed  as  a ‘ bride.’  2 And  this  delight  can  be  realized 
only  from  within.  No  non-Jew  is  competent  to  describe  it,  for 
this  experience  is  one  which  he  can  never  have  enjoyed.  The 
Sabbath  is  to  the  Jew  a day  of  ecstasy  and  good  cheer,  not  of 
restraint;  it  has  a positive,  not  a negative,  character.  Only 
when  the  Sabbath  spirit  is  lost  does  the  day  become  irksome. 
When,  for  example,  in  order  to  indulge  in  some  amusement  or 
to  perform  some  act  which  is  modern,  and,  consequently,  falls 
under  no  prohibition  exactly  specified  by  the  codes,  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  obviously  out  of  keeping  with  the  Sabbatical 
spirit,  the  prohibitions  are  circumvented  and  are  observed  in 
the  letter  and  not  in  the  spirit,  then  the  restrictions  are  felt  to 
be  irksome.  But  the  fault  lies  with  the  Sabbath  evaders,  not 
with  the  scribes.  The  result  is  that  the  breach  of  the  letter 
soon  follows  that  of  the  spirit,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  finally  abandoned.  Those  who  keep  the  Sabbath  do  not  suffer 
a penitential  gloom, 3 as  is  often  falsely  imagined  ; those  who  see 
only  the  restrictions,  and  not  the  underlying  spirit,  tend,  in 
process  of  time,  to  lose  the  Sabbath  altogether.  It  is  therefore 
those  who  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath  that  find  it  a burden. 

(i>)  Many  arguments  are  theoretical,  being  of  the  nature  of 
exercises  in  logic  and  dialectic  in  which  every  hypothetical 
possibility  has  to  be  considered.  Reuben  and  Simeon  often 
correspond  to  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  is  attacked  by 
writers  who  desire  to  belittle  Judaism,  in  order  to  exalt  the 

1 Of  all  the  comprehensive  verdicts  on  this  important  class, 
the  most  impartial  and  scientific  may  be  found  in  an  ordination 
sermon  by  Foakes  Jackson,  called  ‘ Our  Bord  and  the  Pharisees,’ 
jiublished  in  the  Pelerhorough  Diocesan  Magazine,  Jan.  1910, 
with  which  every  orthodox  Jew  will  be  in  agreement.  Of  larger 
scope,  and  equally  praiseworthy,  is  R.  T.  Herford’s  Pharisaism 
(London,  1912). 

2 This  is  well  shown  by  Montefiore,  Judaism  and  St.  Paul, 
p.  32  f . 

3 See  G.  H.  Box,  Spiritual  Teaching  of  the  Jewish  Pr.  Book 
[Judaism  and  Christianity : Shart  Studies],  London,  1906,  p.  IS. 


daughter  faith.  There  are  some  who,  conceiving  nothing 
positive  about  Christianity,  would  make  the  raison  d'Hre  of 
that  religion  the  failure  of  Judaism.  This  tendency  leads  to 
perversions  of  fact,  not  always  due  to  ignorance.  Attention  is 
deliberately  focused  on  the  ‘ mountains  suspended  by  a hair,' 
and  the  Pharisaic  Rabbis  are  represented  as  casuists  and 
hypocrites,  their  vast  Bi)iritual  activity  being  purposely  con- 
cealed. According  to  the  writers  of  this  class,  Judaism  is 
effete.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Law  is  no  longer  obli- 
gatory on  Christians  because  of  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Judaism 
itself  must  be  stamped  as  corrupt  and  therefore  superseded. 

The  influence  of  tlie  Pharisees  M-as  immense. 
They  were  men  of  extreme  jiiety  and  devotion,  and 
their  aim  was  to  sanctify  every  phase  of  dail3'  life. 
Tlie  Jew  M’as  to  think  of  God  in  every  act,  at  every 
moment.  Not  only  must  the  command  itself  be 
observed ; it  must  be  safeguarded  by  a ‘ fence  ’ 
(s^ydgh).  Naturally  among  so  great  .a  partj’  there 
M'ere  those  M'ho  fell  short  of  the  high  ideal  that  M’as 
set  them.  Alexander  Janmeus  M’arned  his  M ife  to 
beware  of  the  ‘ false  ’ Pharisee.  In  the  famous 
passages  of  the  Talmud  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  5 [8],  ed. 
princ.,  fob  13a,  outer  col.,  ed.  Jitomir,  1858-64,  p. 
119;  M.  ScliM’ab,  French  tr.,  Paris,  1871,  p.  171, 
or  Eng.  ed.,  1886,  p.  168  ; Bab.  Sota,  225  ; see  al.so 
AbCthde  R.  Nathan,'p&:dkx\-si\i\.,Qtl.  S.  Schechter, 
Vienna,  1887,  p.  109  = 55a  ; see  note  4 of  Schechter) 
seven  classes  of  Pharisees  are  mentioneil : he  who 
accepts  the  LaM'  as  a burden  ; he  M ho  acts  from 
interested  motives ; he  m Iio  counter-balances  ; he 
M’ho  is  sparing  ostentatiouslj' ; he  who  asks  to  be 
shoM’n  a good  action,  that  he  may  do  it ; he  who 
acts  through  fear  ; and  he  M’ho  is  inspired  bj’  love. 

The  apparently  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Gospels  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rebukes  were 
originally  directed  against  the  hypocritical  Pharisees,  who  had 
disappeared  in  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  compiled  or 
copied.  To  the  Christian  scribe,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  these  distinctions  were  unknown.  Discrimination  was, 
therefore,  meaningless  to  him,  and  was  consequently  omitted. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  special  condemnation  of  a small 
minority  has  been  made  to  include  a large  and  God-fearing  class 
of  men.  The  presence  of  upright  and  noble  Pharisees  receives 
recognition  in  the  NT  in  the  account  of  Nicodemus,  who  was 
also  ‘ a ruler  of  the  Jews  ’ (Jn  Siff-  750-52 1939^. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Pharisees  M’as 
the  advance  M’hich  they  taught  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  future  life.  On  this  point,  as  also  on  the 
question  of  angels,  they  diflered  from  the  Sadducees. 
The  name  of  this  party  has  been  derived  from 
sadcUq,  ‘righteous,’  or,  M’ith  more  probability,  from 
Sadoq,  Zadok,  the  famous  priest  from  M’hom,  it  is 
said,  they  claimed  descent.  As  opposed  to  the 
Pharisees,  who  M’ere  largely  democratic,  the  Sad- 
ducees M’ere  aristocratic.  The  Sadducees  did  not 
accept  the  Pharisaic  Halakhd.  They  maintained 
the  principle  of  ‘ eye  for  eye  ’ literally  ; the  Phari- 
sees had  long  commuted  the  penalty  (see  Funk,  p. 
47  ; Judah  'KsXeyi, Kitdh al-Khazarl,eA.  Hirschfeld, 
pt.  iii.  § 46,  p.  175).  They  interpreted  ‘the  day 
after  the  Sabbath  ’ (Lv  23")  literally,  not,  as  their 
opponents,  the  ‘day  after  the  festival.’  Their 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  M’as  based 
on  ethical  principles.  The  founder,  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  a disciple  of  Simon  the  Just,  made  his  motto, 

‘ Be  not  as  servants  that  serve  the  master  for  the 
sake  of  gaming  a reward,  but  be  like  servants  who 
serve  not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a reMTird,  and  let 
the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you’  (Ahdth,  i.  3; 
Singer,  p.  184 ; R.  T.  Herford,  in  E.  H.  Charles, 
Apoc.  and  Pseudepigr.  of  OT,  Oxford,  1913,  ii.  691 ; 
see,  further,  art.  Sadducees). 

It  must  be  observed  that,  when  the  Rabbis  contrast  two  ways 
of  serving;  God,  ‘from  love’  (me’ ahabhah)  and  ‘from  fear’ 
[miyyirdh),  and  extol  the  former,  they  are  practically  in 
unconscious  agreement  with  this  sapng,  because  ‘ love  ’ here 
implies  disinterested  service,  performed  for  its  own  sake. 
According  to  Antigonus,  there  was  to  be  no  reward  in  a life 
beyond  the  grave.  The  Sadducean  doctrine  of  doing  good  for 
its  own  sake  is  perhaps  ethically  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  it  is  the  doctrine  for  a saint  and  recluse,  and  is 
impracticable  as  a popular  creed  ; hence,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  Pharisaic  party  and  form  of  belief  were  the  more  popular. 

The  two  parties,  according  to  Josephus,  differed  also  on  the 
question  of  free  will.  The  Pharisees  held  that  man’s  freedom 
of  action  was  limited.  They  ‘ ascribe  all  to  providence  and  to 
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God,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  as  is  right,  or  the  contrary,  is 
principally  in  the  power  of  men  ; although  fate  does  co-operate 
in  every  action.  , . . I’ut  the  Sadducees  take  away  fate  entirely 
and  suppose  that  God  is  not  concerned  in  our  doing  or  not 
doing  what  is  evil ; and  that  to  act  as  is  good  or  as  is  evil  is  at 
men’s  own  choice,  and  each  man  attaches  himself  to  the  one  or 
the  other  at  will’  (Josephus,  BJ  ii.  viii.  14). 

It  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  wliole 
code  of  life,  especially  the  laws  of  ritual  purity, 
prescribed  by  the  Pharisees  was  intended  by  them 
to  be  incumbent  on  all  alike.  The  'am  haares 
(q.v.),  or  multitude,  was  free  from  most  of  these 
provisions,  which  were  observed  only  by  the 
hflhMrim,  or  ‘associates.'  This  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  by  A.  Biichler  (T)er  galildische 
' Am-ha  'Ares,  Vienna,  1906).  Nor  was  the  antagon- 
ism of  Pharisee  and 'am  hCi’dres  general,  as  is  often 
thought.  Had  that  been  the  case,  the  Sadducees 
would  have  been  more  influential  and  popular. 

A third  sect  existed  among  the  Jews,  the  Es- 
senes  (q.v.),  whose  name  is  as  inexplicable  as  the 
sect  itself.  Josephus  (BJ  ll.  viii.  211’.)  gives  a long 
account  of  their  manner  of  life  and  forms  of  belief. 

They  were  communistic  ascetics.  They  rejected  pleasure  as 
evil,  owned  property  in  common,  and  recruited  their  numbers 
more  by  the  adoption  of  children  and  the  accession  of  prose- 
lytes than  by  marriage,  which,  however,  they  did  not  entirely 
avoid.  Their  piety  was  extraordinary,  and  they  indulged  in 
ritual  lustrations.  They  were  noted  for  their  fidelity  ; ‘whatso- 
ever they  say  is  firmerthan^an  oath.’  They  devoted  themselves 
to  researches  in  ancient  writings  and  to  the  study  of  natural 
medicine.  They  believed  in  the  corruptibility  of  the  body  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  believed  in  reward  and 
punishment  as  an  incentive  to  right  conduct.  Many  of  their 
customs  give  evidence  of  some  foreign  connexion,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  derived  some  of  their  ideas  from 
Gnostic,  Pythagorean,  and  other  sources.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  they  formed  but  an  isolated  section,  and  that  they  cannot 
have  entered  very  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  people.  Their  in- 
difiference  to  the  Temple  ritual  was  a sufficient  cause  for  separa- 
tion, without  their  ascetic  practices,  which  would  not  appeal  to 
a multitude.  The  most  important  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  Essenes  is  their  mysticism.  For  their  influence  on  the 
Kabbala  see  art.  KabbAla. 

The  oldest  Jewish  schismatics  were,  of  course, 
the  Samaritans  (g.v.).  After  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
the  king  of  Assyria  introduced  immigrants  from 
Babylon,  Cuthali,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepliarvaim 
to  replace  the  deported  Israelites  (2  K 

These  settlers  partially  adopted  Judaism,  serving  the  God  of 
Israel,  but  not  entirely  abandoning  idolatry.  In  432  i).o.  they 
were  joined  by  Jewish  exiles  from  Jerusalem  who  had  quar- 
relled with  Neheiniah(Neh  1328  ; Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  vii.  2,  viii.  7). 
The  dispute  turned  upon  the  question  of  intermarriage.  Being 
excluded  from  worship  at  Jerusalem,  they  desired  a temple  of 
their  own.  One  of  the  refugees,  Manasseh,  a brother  of  Jaildua 
the  high  priest,  had  married  a daughter  of  Sanballat,  the 
governor  of  Samaria.  For  this  he  was  disqualified  from  officiat- 
ing at  Jerusalem,  and  he  therefore  urged  his  father-in-law  to 
cause  an  altar  to  be  erected  in  Shechem.  This  was  done,  and 
the  existence  of  a rival  temple  on  Mount  Qerizim  further  em- 
bittered the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 
During  the  Maccabaoan  wars  the  Samaritans  sided  with  Anti- 
ochus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  v.  6).  Later,  John  Hyrcanus  destroyed 
their  temple.  They  possessed  the  Pentateuch  in  a somewhat 
different  recension,  which  they  wrote  in  their  own  characters, 
resembling  the  ancient  Semitic  script,  but  none  of  the  Prophets, 
whose  inspiration  they  did  not  recognize. 

In  addition  to  the  books  of  Daniel,  Chronicles 
(in  part),  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  works  of  the 
historian  Josephus,  other  sources  are  available  for 
information  about  this  period.  The  Apocryphal 
writings,  in  most  cases  contemporary,  furnish  abun- 
dant material,  especially  for  a study  of  thought  and 
religion. 

In  using  evidence  from  the  Apocrypha,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  bo  definitely  certain  that  we  have  before 
us  an  illustration  of  general  Jewish  thought.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  prevented  the  reception  of  the  Apocrypha  into  the 
canon  was,  no  doubt,  its  divergence,  in  some  cases,  from  ortho- 
doxy. It  does  nob  always  follow  that  orthodoxy  changed 
between  the  compilation  of  the  various  Apocryphal  writings 
and  the  formation  of  the  canon.  In  some  cases,  books,  once 
orthodox,  have  become  Apocryphal,  at  least  from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  by  reason  of  Christian  or  sectarian  interpolations. 
Consequently  care  must  be  exercised  in  accepting  statements 
from  the  Apocrypha  as  descriptive  of  Judaism  generally. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Apocrypha  furnishes 
a most  valuable  link  between  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
The  beliefs  of  the  Pharisees  are  very  largely  in- 


spired and  reflected  by  it.  The  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality is  strongly  developed  in  Daniel  (12-).  In 
Wisdom  (3“’’')  it  is  as.sociated  with  reward  and 
punishment  after  death. 

‘ The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  no 
torment  shall  touch  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  foolish  lliej’ 
seemed  to  have  died  . . . but  they  are  in  peace.  For  even  if 
in  the  sight  of  men  they  be  punished,  their  hope  is  full  of  im- 
mortality . . . the  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  lor  evermore 
. . . and  the  faithful  shall  abide  with  him  in  love.'  ‘God 
created  man  for  incorruption,  and  made  him  an  image  of  his 
own  everlastingness  ’ (223). 

On  the  other  hand,  Ecclesiasticus  has  no  clear 
belief  in  immortality,  but,  if  anything,  inclines  to 
a Sadducean  rejection  of  the  idea.  Ben  Siracli’s  phil- 
osopliy  was  that  punishment  overtook  the  sinner  in 
this  life.  If  tlie  righteous  died  unrewarded,  his 
recompense  lay  in  the  good  name  which  he  left 
behind  him  (see  Bevan,  p.  5811'.).  Tlie  canonical 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  delinitely  breaks  with  the 
idea,  if,  as  is  held  by  some  scholars,  the  last 
chapter,  especially  v.’,  be  an  orthodox  addition  to 
obtain  the  inclusion  of  the  book  in  the  authoritative 
Scriptures.  The  writer  of  2 Maccabees,  who  de- 
rived his  history  from  Jason  of  Gyrene,  is  emphatic 
in  his  belief  in  a future  life,  even  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  as  well.  That  the  latter  idea 
seems  also  to  have  been  held  by  Jesus  may  be 
deduced  from  Mk  unless  the  words  were  in- 

tended purely  metaphorically.  The  second  book 
of  Maccabees  contains  many  verses  which  might 
be  cited  to  instance  the  author’s  unshaken  belief 
in  a future  life. 

‘ Thou,  miscreant,  dost  rele.ase  us  out  of  this  present  fife,  but 
the  King  of  the  world  shall  raise  up  us,  who  have  divil  for  bis 
laws,  unto  an  eternal  renewal  of  life  ’ (72).  ‘ For  these  our 

brethren,  having  endured  a short  pain  that  bringeth  everlasting 
life  . . . ’ (v.3i)).  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  passage  in  the 
hook  is  1244,  ‘Por  if  he  were  not  expecting  that  they  that  had 
fallen  would  rise  again,  it  were  superfluous  and  idle  to  pray  for 
the  dead.' 

The  date  of  2 Maccabees  has  been  placed  within 
the  period  60-1  B.C.  ; slightly  earlier  were  the 
so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon  (70-40  B.G.),  a collec- 
tion of  distinctly  Pharisaic  poems.  In  these  the 
Sadducees  are  attacked  and  seem  marked  out  for 
eternal  damnation,  unless,  indeed,  repentance  is 
considered  to  commute  punishment.  Tlie  doctrine 
of  immortality  is  very  strongly  taught  (H.  E.  Ryle 
and  M.  R.  James,  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees,  Cam- 
bridge, 1891,  p.  li ; see  3'®  13®  14'^  15*®). 

In  Judith  there  is  no  reference  to  a future  state  ; 
but  this  is  probably  accidental,  and  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  this  silence.  Enough  has  been 
cited  from  the  Apocryphal  writings  to  prove  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  was  now  lirraly  estab- 
lished in  Judaism. 

The  question  of  reward  ami  punishment  is  as- 
sociated with  the  questions  of  immortality,  evil, 
and  free  will.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  authori- 
ties (e.g.,  Ryle  and  James,  p.  1 (d))  whether  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  relative  to  the  difl'erence 
between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  on  free  will, 
is  accurate.  The  ninth  Psalm  of  Solomon  upholds 
man’s  freedom  and  responsibility  : 

‘ Our  works  are  subject  to  our  own  clioice  and  power  to  do 
right  or  wrong  in  the  works  of  our  liands  ’ (v.  i). 

Several  Apocryphal  works  deal  with  the  problem 
of  evil.  There  is  not  much  advance  in  thought, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  th.at,  in  the  solution  of 
this  enigma,  the  progress  of  jihilosophy  since  Job 
has  not  been  great.  The  chief  source,  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, is  2 Esdras.  To  the  writer  it  is  inexplicable 
that  Israel  should  have  been  punisheil  for  its  sins, 
while  the  enemies  of  Israel  have  been  allowed  to 
go  free.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a combina- 
tion of  the  existing  solutions.  The  ways  of  God 
cannot  be  understood  by  man,  and  in  time  to  come 
He  will  send  retribution  and  recompense.  Baruch 
and  Enoch  also  deal  with  the  problem.  About  this 
time  the  idea  of  original  sin  grew  up  ; but,  as 
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Judaism  has  never  adoi)ted  this  idea,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  studying  those  early  allusions,  and  in 
accepting  their  testimony  as  tyi)ieal  (but  see  the 
theory  of  S.  bevy.  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue, 
London,  1907). 

The  existence  of  an  active  power  or  powers  for 
evil  also  comes  into  prominence,  especially,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  the  Apocalyptic  writings  (cf.  art. 
Demons  and  Spirits  [.Jewish],  vol.  iv.  p.  612ff.). 
Not  only  such  books  as  Enoch,  which  are  full  of 
demonology  and  angelology,  but  even  Wisdom  (2^'*), 
contain  such  allusions  : ‘ By  the  envy  of  the  devil 
death  entered  into  the  world,  and  they  that  .are  of 
his  portion  make  trial  thereof.’  Perhaps  this  re- 
crudescence of  demonology  is  due  to  the  old  repug- 
nance to  ascribe  evil  to  the  Deity.  Thus,  Jubilees, 
in  describing  the  temptation  of  Abraham,  makes 
theagentnot  the  Deity,  butanevil  s])irit,  INI.astcmH 
(j'jicfl'.).  -pijg  later  Chronicles  of  Jcrahrneel  omit  the 
incident  entirely.  Tobit  also  contains  references 
to  the  devil  (6'’ 8^)  and  to  demons. 

The  pessimism  of  Ecclesiastes  represents  one 
trend  of  thought,  probably  Sadducean ; Wisdom 
(P®'-)  another : 

‘ God  made  not  death ; neither  delighteth  he  when  the 
living  perish  : for  he  created  all  things  that  they  might  have 
being;  and  the  generative  powers  of  the  world  are  healthsome, 
and  there  is  no  poison  of  destruction  in  them  : nor  hath  Hades 
royal  dominion  upon  earth.’ 

The  Pharisaic  teaching  was  predominantly  opti- 
mistic, and  the  Rabbinic  writings  are  full  of  the 
sentiment  that  this  world  is  good : the  observ.ance 
of  the  Law  was  a joy  in  itself.*  It  was  good  be- 
cause it  was  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator,  who 
saw  ‘that  it  was  good.’  Probably  the  pessimism 
of  the  Essenes,  as  much  as  anything  else,  contri- 
buted to  their  disappearance.  The  fatherhood  of 
God  Avas  one  of  the  keystones  of  Rabbinic  teaching. 

‘ The  latter  end  of  the  righteous  he  calleth  happy  ; 
and  he  vaunteth  that  God  is  his  father’  (Wis  2’*'). 
The  immanence  was  always  upheld,  and  the  tran- 
scendental nature  of  the  Deity  Avas  held  to  corres- 
pond Avith,  not  to  contradict.  His  nearness  to  man.^ 
The  divine  fatherhood  Avas  one  of  the  ansAvers  to 
the  problem  of  suffering  and  a protection  against 
the  assaults  of  evil. 

Tavo  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  Ecclesi<asticus  .and 
Wisdom,  belong  to  the  category  of  didactic  litera- 
ture, devoted  to  the  praise  of  Avisdom.  They  .are 
the  counterpart  of  the  OT  Wisdom  literature. 
With  the  Rabbis  Avisdom  Avas  often  Lauded,  and 
its  great  poAvers  are  often  enumerated,  but  it  is 
synonymous  Avith  the  Torah  and  connotes  religion, 
Avhereas  in  the  Apocrypha  ‘ Avisdom  ’ implies  knoAv- 
ledge  in  a Avider  sense.  While  ‘ the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  Avisdom,’  general  secul.ar 
learning  is  sometimes  meant.  Hellenizing  .and 
perhaps  Gnostic  influences  may  be  held  responsible, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  groAvtli  and  spread  of  these 
ideas. 

Wisdom,  aa  in  the  OT,  ia  personified.  She  saves  Adam  after 
the  Fall,  Lot  from  Sodom,  Jacob  from  Esau,  Joseph  and  Israel 
from  Egypt ; in  fact,  she  is  God’s  instrument  (AVis  Iflift'-).  ‘ By 
thy  wisdom  thou  formedst  man  ’ (9‘^) ; Wisdom  is  ‘ the  artificer  of 
all  things’  (722).  Wisdom  is  associated  (snr-)  with  the  ‘ Word  of 
God,’  though  the  Logos  theory  is  not  developed  very  far. 

Perhaps  the  personification  of  wisdom,  Avhich,  of 
course,  can  be  paralleled  in  Proverbs,  as  in  8^^  9*, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  in  the  groAvth  of 
angelology.  Except  in  the  definitely  Apocalyptic 
books,  angels  seem  to  have  been  used  as  poetical 
images,  and  regarded  from  a figurative  point  of 
vieAv.  In  .Jubilees,  hoAvever,  and  in  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  very  adv.anced  angelology — e.g.,  division 
into  groups  and  gr.ades — occurs.  Both  of  these 
books  are  later  in  date,  and  the  references  belong 
to  Christian  rather  than  to  Jewish  Apocrypha. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  the  Psalms 

1 ,See  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Judaism  and  St.  Paul,  p.  28  ff. 

2 J.  Abelson,  Immanence  of  God  in  HahUnical  Lit.,  Introd. 


of  Solomon  i.s  the  cential  jiosition  occupied  by 
eschatological  and  Messianic  ideas.  In  no  portion 
of  the  Apocry])lia  is  a clearer  vieAV  presented  or  a 
more  spiritual  hero  portrayed.  'J'he  title  xptards  is 
here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  use<l  in  the  sense 
of  Messiah.  Pss.-Sol.  I72;i-tu'i  and  18  deal  particu- 
larly with  the  future  deliverer.  The  time  of  his 
coming  is  conce.aled  from  human  knoAvledge ; it 
Avill  be  heralded  by  OTeat  disasters.  These  Avere 
later  knoAvn  as  the  ‘birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah ’ 
{hcbhle Mdshlah).  ThedelivererAvas  to  be  descended, 
but  not  supernaturally,  from  the  house  of  David, 
the  Davidic  relation  being  a link  Avith  the  Messiah 
of  the  prophets.  He  Avill  be  supreme  on  earth, 
but  under  God;  he  Avill  he  king  and  priest;  he 
Avill  destroy  ‘ proud  sinners’  and  break  up  the  rule 
of  the  Gentiles,  i.e.  the  Romans.  He  Avill  restore 
the  kingdom  and  gather  in  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
He  Avill  rule  tlie  nations  and  peoples  in  holiness 
and  AA’isdom,  and  he  Avill  be  knoAvn  for  his  justice. 
The  era  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood  is  not 
so  clearly  indicated  as  by  Isaiah.  There  are, 
hoAvever,  distinct  allu-sions  to  it:  ‘There  shall  be 
no  unrighteousness  in  his  d.ays,’  nor  Avill  he  reign 
by  means  of  Av.ar  (Pss.-Sol.  17“**'’);  ‘Blessed  shall 
they  be  that  sh.all  be  in  those  days,  in  that  the.y 
sh.all  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  Avhich  He  shall 
perform  for  the  generation  that  is  to  come’  (18*). 
The  blessings  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  Israel ; 
the  converted  Gentiles  shall  share  them.  There 
is  no  reference  to  judgment,  resurrection,  or  im- 
mortality. 

Ryle  and  James  (p.  Ivi)  quote  an  earlier  parallel  from  the 
Alexandrine  Sibylline  Oracles,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.c.  Here  (fjrac.  Sibyll.  iii.  652-CaC)  the  Messiah  (called 
‘King’)  is  sent  by  God  to  make  war  to  cease  from  the  whole 
world,  punishing  and  rewarding,  not  in  virtue  of  his  own  power, 
but  by  the  authority  of  God. 

The  vicAvs  as  to  the  Llessiah  Avere  various  and 
by  no  means  uniform.  Material  deliverers  Avere 
expected  by  some,  spiritual  by  others.  In  such  a 
complex  situation  it  is  difficult  to  get  a synoptic 
vieAV.  In  2 Maccabees  the  Messianic  element  is 
meagre  ; in  2 Esdras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length 
of  his  dominion  is  specified  as  400  years.  Enoch 
associates  the  Messiah  Avith  the  future  life  and 
reAvard  and  punishment  (chs.  48-51,  90,  Charles,  ii. 
216  If.,  259 11'.),  and  in  the  later  Apocryphal  books  the 
idea  is  deA’eloped.  Ecclesiasticus,  Avith  its  disbelief 
in  a future  life  (17^'’  ^),  has  no  place  for  a Messianic 
personage.  The  absence  of  this  idea  is  a distinc- 
tive mark  of  Sadducean  origin. 

The  Sadducees  Avere  probably  not  lacking  in 
devotion  to  the  Torah  ; their  observance  Avas  per- 
haps less  extensive,  but  not  less  fervent.  They 
rejected  the  s^ycigh,  or  fence,  Avhich  the  Pharisees 
erected.  The.y  did  not  insist  so  strongly  and 
frequently  as  the  Pharisees  on  the  necessity  for 
observing  the  LaAV,  because  this  was  taken  for 
granted. 

The  Sadducees  had  ‘ their  traditions  as  to  the  way  the  Law 
should  be  carried  out  in  practice,  but  they  refused  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  Scribes  absolute.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  Sadducees  were  analogous  to  the  modern  rationalists.  The 
comparison  is  not  a happy  one  ...  it  would  rather  be  to  those 
in  the  eighteenth  century  who  adhered  to  the  church  of  the 
fashionable  classes,  resenting  any  religious  claim  upon  them 
outside  the  routine  of  conventional  decencies,  and  bitterly 
opposed  the  fantastic  “enthusiasm,”  as  they  called  it,  of  the 
followers  of  Wesley’  (Bevan,  p.  125). 

A ‘ stern  judgment’  is  threatened,  ‘aAvfully  and 
SAviftly,’  upon  those  in  ‘ high  place  ’ avIio  have 
not  kept  the  LaAv  (Wis  6^*-).  The  aim  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  as- 
signed either  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  or  to 
the  period  folloAving  Pompey’s  attack  on  Jerusalem 
in  63  B.C.,  is  to  extol  the  LaAv.  The  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  are  mentioned  (8®  10-),  firstfruits  and 
tithes  (11*®),  and  circumcision  (14'").  Tobit  is 
similar  to  Judith  in  enjoining  strict  adherence  to 
tlie  Law ; the  dietary  laivs,  firstfruits,  charity. 
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prayer,  and  repentance  are  specially  emphasized, 
llaruch,  Jubilees,  and  the  P.salrns  of  Solomon  all 
‘magnify  the  Law  and  make  it  honourable.’  In 
Ecclesiasticus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  function  of 
the  scribe  is  that  of  a philosopher  rather  than  a 
religious  instructor  (39‘) ; he  is  an  expounder  of 
ancient  lore,  of  sententious  doctrine,  rather  than 
of  statutes  and  ordinances.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  Law  is  lightly  esteemed ; it  was  a self- 
evident  truth  that  the  Commandments  were  to  be 
carried  out ; and  the  maxims  and  wisdom  of 
Ecclesiasticus  were  intended,  doubtless,  as  a com- 
plement to  the  more  essentially  practical  teaching 
of  the  other  books. 

The  attitude  towards  the  Law  may  be  paralleled 
by  that  adopted  towards  the  Temple  and  sacrilice.s. 
No  liner  tribute  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  can  be 
found  than  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Simon,  the 
son  of  Onias,  the  great  high  priest,  the  type  of  the 
KOhen  Sedeh,  in  Sir  50.  Great  as  was  his  well- 
deserved  popularity,  one  feels  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  praises  are  intended  for  the  oliice  rather  than 
for  the  personality  of  the  occupant.  Signilicant  is 
his*  motto,  ‘ Upon  three  things  the  world  is  based  : 
upon  the  Torah,  upon  the  Temple  service,  and  upon 
the  practice  of  charity  ’ (Abuth,  i.  2 ; Singer,  p. 
184;  Charles,  ii.  691).  His  disciple,  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  the  founder  of  the  Sadducces,  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  inculcated  a dislike  of  Temple  ritual, 
having  been  the  pupil  of  so  distinguished  a high 
priest.  Ecclesiasticus,  like  Ecclesiastes,  makes  no 
gre.at  point  of  the  sacrificial  system  ; like  the  Law, 
it  was  taken  as  a matter  of  course  (see  also  Jth 
16">). 

Finally,  reference  should  be  made  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,^  just  as  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  Job  the  poetical  genius  was  impre.?sed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  world.  It  is  re-echoed  in  such 
stirring  passages  as  Sir  42  f. 

Little  has  been  said  hitherto  as  to  the  domestic 
practices^  and  personal  religion  of  the  Jews. 
These  subjects  can  be  dealt  with  more  conveniently 
in  the  next  epoch. 

3.  To  the  completion  of  the  Gemara. — Isaiah 
had  warned  his  countrymen  against  appeals  to 
foreign  powers  for  aid.  The  unreal  glamour  of 
such  alliances  scarcely  concealed  the  silken  but 
effective  fetters  of  vassalage.  Judah,  flattered  at 
the  idea  of  being  an  equal  ally  of  a mighty  monarch, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  reduced  to  a dependent 
subject  State.  Exactly  the  same  political  error 
was  committed  by  the  Hasmonseans,  in  seeking  the 
aid  of  Rome.  IVherever  the  eagles  once  set  foot, 
the  country  ultimately  fell  under  Roman  rule  and 
was  deprived  of  every  vestige  of  independence. 
It  may  be  argued  that,  in  any  case,  Juda3a  could 
not  have  remained  unnoticed,  but  must  inevitably 
be  drawn  into  contact  with  the  great  world  power. 
This  is  true ; but,  had  Judas  not  broken  with  the 
Uasidim,  it  is  possible  that  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  State  might  have  been  accomplished  more 
peaceably.  The  pious  party — whether  ILt.sidim 
or  Pharisees — were  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
personality  of  their  civil  rulers  and  the  political 
system  by  which  they  were  governed.  So  long  as 
freedom  of  worship  was  secured,  they  were  ready 
‘ to  render  unto  Cmsar  ’ his  due.  The  Maccaba?an 
princes  and  the  Sadducees,  being  eager  for  national 
and  political  independence,  could  not  fail  to  pre- 

1 There  ia  conaiderable  doubt  whether  Sir  60  refers  to  Simon  i., 
son  of  Onias  i.  (310-291  i!.c.),  or  to  Simon  ii.,  son  of  Onias  ii. 
(190-170  B.C.),  or  to  Simon  llaccab;cus  (143-137  ii.c.),  the  words 
‘ Son  of  Onias’  being  then  a gloss.  See  Taylor,  Sayinris  of  the 
Jew.  Fathers",  Cambridge,  1897,  p.  12;  H.  T.  Andrews,  The 
Apocryphal  Books,  London,  1908,  p.  33  ; G.  H.  Box  and  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley,  in  R.  H.  Charles,  i.  293,  607,  decide  in  favour  of 
Simon  ii. 

2 See  Montefiore,  Judaism  and  St.  Paid,  p.  40. 

3 See  also  art.  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Jewish),  vol.  v.  pp. 
879  8S1. 


cipitate  a conflict  which  their  oiiponents  might 
liave  avoided  or  at  least  mitigated. 

The  influence  of  Roman  govi.-rnment  on  .Judaism 
was  manifest  in  three  ways:  (1)  the  functions  01 
the  Rabbis  became  more  exclusively  religious  than 
civil  or  ])olitical ; (2)  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
Empire  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  Diaspora  ; (3) 
the  Roman  period  witnessed  perhaps  the  mo.st 
fruitful  epoch  of  internal  religious  expansion  and 
constructive  development  in  Judaism.  To  begin 
with,  the  civil  authority  of  the  Rabbis  was  dimin- 
ished by  curtailing  the  jurisdiction  and  sanction  of 
the  Jewish  courts.  The  right  of  giving  decisions 
in  questions  involving  finance  was  abrogated  in 
the  time  of  R.  Simon  b.  Shetah,  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Jannams;  the  power  of  inflicting  the 
death  penalty  was  suspended  forty  years  before 
the  fall  of  the  Temple  (.Ter.  Sank.  18",  inner  col., 
line24of  first  perek.ed.  Krotoschin,  1860;  .''chwab’s 
tr.,  Paris,  1888,  p.  228;  see  C'RI.MES  AXD  PUNISH- 
MENTS (Jewisli),  vol.  iv.  pp.  288-290).  This 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Rabbis  served  to 
intensify  the  ill-feeling  between  the  Jews  .and  the 
Romans,  but  it  did  not  cause  the  disappearance  of 
the  Jewish  laws  in  those  spheres  where  they  were 
no  longer  operative.  The  .attention  of  the  scliools 
was  centred  on  the  discussion  of  civil  and  social 
enactments  .and  prescriptions,  even  though  their 
practical  applic.ation  was,  at  the  time,  impossible. 
The  debates  and  decisions,  being  incorporated  in 
the  Gemarii,  have  preserved  faitlifull3’  a detailed 
record  of  these  laws.  The  tendencj’  of  the  Rabbis 
was,  henceforward,  to  become  religious  teachers 
rather  than  civil  officials.  In  the  time  of  the 
Sepphoris  academies,  there  were  bitter  feuds  lie- 
tween  the  Jewish  civil  and  religious  oflicials.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  the  rise  of  a 
new  ckass  of  professional  Rabbis.  A new  class  of 
Jewish  civil  servants  arose,  called  Parnasim,'  etc., 
who  were  often  in  antagonism  to  the  Rabbis. 
They  were  tax-gatherers  and  administrators,  and 
.are  reproacheil  for  many  evil  inactices  (see  A. 
Biichler,  Pol.  and  Soc.  Leaders  of  Jew.  Comm,  of 
Sepphoris,  London,  1909).  Rut  the  Rabbis  re- 
mained, as  before,  private  individuals.  In  general, 
they  were  acciustomed  to  e.arn  their  living,  not 
by  teaching,  but  by  some  occupation  or  handi- 
craft. 

R.  Gamaliel  ni.  (first  thirtl  of  1st  cent.  a.p.).  the  son  of  R. 
Judah  the  Prince,  said  : ‘All  study  of  the  Torah  without’_\vork 
must  in  the  end  be  futile  and  become  tlie  cause  of  sin  ’ {AbotJu 
ii.  2 ; Singer,  p.  187 ; Herford,  in  Charles,  ii.  09.')).  11.  Zadok 
(1st  cent.  A.D.)  used  to  say : ‘ Make  not  of  the  Torah  a crown 
wherewith  to  aggrandise  thyself,  nor  a spade  wherewith  to 
dig’ ; quoting  Hillers  motto,  ‘ He  who  makes  a worldly  use  of 
the  crown  of  the  Torah  shall  waste  away,’  he  detiuces  that 
‘ whosoever  derives  a profit  for  himself  from  the  words  of  the 
Torah  is  helping  on  his  own  destruction  (ib.  iv.  7 ; Singer,  p. 
196  ; Herford,  p.  704). 

The  share  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  growth 
of  the  Diaspora  is  almost  incalculable.  Jewish 
settlements  arose  in  many  distant  lands  and  cities. 
Many  causes  stimulated  the  spirit  of  tr.avel  and 
colonization  among  the  Jews.  The  peacefulness 
of  life  in  a Roman  province,  as  compared  with  the 
turbulent  conditions  prevailing  in  Palestine,  must 
h.ave  induced  m.anyJews  to  settle  abro.ad.  Com- 
merce and  deportation  were  other  factors.  Life 
in  Palestine  was  considered  superior  to  foreign 
residence  (see  Judah  ll.alevi’s  Kitdb  al-Khazar~i, 
tr.  Hirsehfeld,  pt.  ii.  §§  22,  p.  98  ; Giltin,  Sa,  etc.  ; 
Abbth  de  B.  Nathan,  2nd  text,  perck  .xxxi.x.,  ed. 
Schechter,  ]>.  54a  [ = 107] ; Kcth.  1106  and  Ilia  ; cf. 
JE  ix.  [1905]  503  f.),  especially  as  manj’  laws  could 
be  fulfilled  only  in  the  Holy  Land.  Rut  the  Jews 
outside  were  not  forgetful  of  their  religious  duties. 
Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence.  In  earliei 
daj’s,  the  Egyptian  Jews  at  Sj  ene,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the'  pap.yri,  observed  the  I’assover,  and  used 

1 On  the  functions  of  these  officials  see  JE  ix.  [1905]  G41f. 
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the  Jewish  formula  of  marriage,  ‘Thou  shalt  be 
my  wife,’  not  tlie  customary  Egyptian  declaration, 
‘Thou  shalt  be  my  liushaud.’  Philo  [d&  Vila 
Moysis,  ii.  137  [Mangey] ; ed.  L.  Cohn  and  P.  Wend- 
land, Berlin,  1902,  iv.  204f.  ; tr.  Cohn,  Breslau,  1909, 
i.  302)  bears  testimony  to  the  strictness  with 
which  their  descendants  kept  the  Sabbath,  abstain- 
ing from  all  manner  of  work,  neither  kindling  lires 
nor  carrying  burdens,  nor  in  any  way  violating 
the  Pharisaic  s'^ydgh.  In  Syria,  too,  Judaism 
flourished  and  spread  (see  Josephus,  BJ  Vii.  iii. 
3).  P'rom  the  Babylonian  business  docirments 
of  the  great  commercial  house  of  Murashu  and 
Sons,  in  which  documents  many  Jewish  names 
occur,  Samuel  Daiches  has  shown  how  great  was 
the  zeal  for  Judaism  existing  among  the  Jews  in 
Mesopotamia  [The  Jews  in  Babylonia  in  the  Time 
of  Ezra,  London,  1910). 

Judaism  had  also  planted  itself  firmly  and  ex- 
tensively within  the  Roman  Empire.  The  allusions 
of  the  classical  writers  are  instructive.  Already 
before  the  time  of  Pompey’s  conquests,  Jews  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Italian  cities  (II.  Graetz,  Hist, 
of  the  Jeius,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1891-92,  ii.  67). 
Jewish  captives,  brought  to  Rome  as  slaves,  were 
freed  by  tlieir  co-religionists  and  added  strength 
to  the  Jewish  community.  The  hostile,  or  at  all 
events  contemptuous,  attitude  of  Horace,  Tacitus, 
and  Juvenal  was  due  to  the  inveterate  Roman 
pride  of  race  rather  than  to  knowledge  ; it  reflects 
a superficial  popular  verdict,  not  a judgment  of 
matured  reflexion.  But  such  phrases  as  ‘ in  qua 
te  quaero  proseucha’  (Juvenal,  iii.  296)  are  illumi- 
nating for  the  history  of  Judaism.  They  show 
that  Jews  brought  tlieir  worship  with  them  in 
their  wanderings,  and  that  their  synagogues  were 
numerous  and  well  known.  Caesar,  like  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  favoured  the  Jews,  who  greatly 
mourned  his  death  (Suetonius,  Ccesar,  84).  He 
supported  and  freed  Aristobulus,  and  his  influence 
was  a valuable  protection,  for  he  allowed  the  Jews 
to  jierform  their  worship  in  Rome.*  Augustus  de- 
creed the  inviolability  of  synagogues,  and  exempted 
Jews  from  appearing  in  the  law-courts  on  the 
Sabbath  and  on  Friday  after  the  ninth  hour.“ 
Judaism  was  indeed  a missionary  religion.  The 
disgust  at  the  hollowness  of  the  old  faith  was 
causing  many  cultured  Romans  to  waver  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  gods  of  the  Capitol,  and  a desire 
for  the  truth  was  making  itself  felt.  The  Jews 
were  keen  missionaries.  They  ‘ compassed  sea  and 
land  ’ (Mt  23*'*)  to  make  one  proselyte  ; they  strove 
not  to  win  lukewarm  adherents,  but  to  implant  a 
fervent  belief  in  Judaism,  and  to  make  the  new- 
comer twice  as  zealous  as  themselves  (see  also 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  vii.  15  [Pff  ix. 
524  f.]). 

Apart  from  religious  ties  and  the  common  bond 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  one  of  the  strongest  links 
that  united  Jews  scattered  in  different  lands  was 
the  tax  of  a third  of  a shekel,  to  be  applied  to  the 
Temple.  This  was  ordained  by  Nehemiah  (10®-*-) 
as  a voluntary  contribution,  and  it  was  loyally 
collected  and  forwarded  from  all  parts.  One  of 
Cicero’s  orations,  pro  Flacco,  was  delivered  in 
defence  of  a certain  praetor  of  that  name,  who 
had  seized  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  which  the 
Jews  of  Apamea,  Laodicea,  Adramyttium,  and 
Pergamos  had  prepared  to  send  to  Jerusalem. 
Cicero  pretends  to  be  in  fear  of  the  J ewish  members 
of  the  audience — an  argument  which,  if  not  purely 
rhetorical,  would  show  to  what  influence  Jews  had 
attained  in  public  life.  Under  Severus,  Judaism 
became  a religio  licita.  Proselytes  to  Judaism 
were  numerous,  in  high  circles  as  well  as  among 
the  populace,  both  in  Rome  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

1 Jog.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  4,  x.  8 ; Dio  Cassius,  xli.  18. 

2 Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  vi.  1-7. 


Their  position  was  sufficiently  important  to  require 
a special  treatise  of  the  Gemara,  containing  laws, 
etc.,  aflecting  them.  This  treatise  is  ,Vnss.  Gcrhn 
and  belono's  to  the  appendix  of  smaller  Massekhtdth. 
The  proselytes  of  the  gate,  gtr  h/ish-sha  ar  gcr 
toshub  (.see  Dt  5**  IJ®' ; 'Ab.  Zara,  646),  whoaccepted 
part  of  the  Torah,  that  is  to  say,  the  ‘Seven 
Noachian  Precepts’  (for  which  see  ERE  iv.  245*), 
are  distinguished  from  the  gere  sedek,  or  full  pro- 
selytes, for  whom  a blessing  was  added  to  the 
' Asntduh  (see  Singer,  p.  48).  The  translations  of 
the  Bible  into  Greek,  by  Aquila,  and  into  Aramaic 
(the  Targum  Onkelos  hag-ger),  are  .iscribed  to  pro- 
selytes. Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  her  son  Izates, 
and  Ring  Monobazus  adopted  Judaism  before  the 
time  of  Claudius  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  ii.) ; Flavius 
Clemens,  the  cousin  of  Domitian,  died  a martyr 
for  his  adopted  Judaism  in  A.D  95,  his  wife  and 
fellow-convert,  Flavia  Domitilla,  being  exiled  to 
Pandataria  (see  Dio  Cassius,  Ixvii.  14 ; and  art. 
Proselytes). 

As  a rule,  Rome  did  not  persecute  for  religious 
motives,  preferring  to  overlook  nonconformity 
wherever  possible  ; but  with  the  spread  of  Judaism 
and  of  Christianity  the  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Emperor  or  to  look  on  him  as  a deity  was  regarded 
as  treason,  and  punished  with  death.  The  private 
and  public  life  of  Rome  was  so  closely  associated 
with  idolatry  that  intercourse  between  Jew  and 
Roman  was  very  restricted.  Every  civic  or  social 
act  or  custom  was  allied  to  idolatrous  worship  or 
the  pouring  of  libations  to  heathen  deities.  The 
refusal  to  participate  caused  the  Jews,  and  the 
Christians  too,  to  De  regarded  as  atheists  * and  as 
unsociable  haters  of  mankind.  The  problem  of 
regulating  this  intercourse  was  serious.  On  the 
one  hand,  Jews  had  to  be  kept  entirely  free  from 
participation  in  idolatry ; on  the  other  hand,  the 
Rabbis  were  anxious  to  enable  the  Jews  to  mix 
with  their  neighbours,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  a strict  observance  of  Judaism,  for  social  and 
commercial  purposes,  so  that  the  lot  of  the  orthodox 
Jew  should  not  be  too  rigorous.  Hence  the  treatise 
' Abbdd  Zara  and  the  enactments  of  Tertullian  (see 
the  Introd.  in  W.  A.  L.  Elmslie’s  ed.  of  Abbda 
Zara  in  TS  viii.  2 [1911]).  Of  the  316  differences 
between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  18  are 
connected  with  intercourse  with  pagans  and  the 
use  of  pagan  articles  of  food.  The  discussion  of 
these  diflerences,  in  the  house  of  Ananias  b. 
Hezekiah  b.  Garon,  became  very  acrimonious,  and, 
it  is  said,  finally  led  to  blows.  It  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  a day  of  black  misfortune  to  Israel, 
no  less  disastrous  than  the  day  on  which  the  Golden 
Calf  was  set  up  (see  Mishna  Shabb.,  i.  4 ff.  ; Bab. 
Shabb.  13a,  17a,  etc.  ; Tos.  Shabb.  i.  16  = M.  S. 
Zuckermandel,  Pasewalk,  1880-82,  p.  Ill,  1.  2). 
This  is,  doubtless,  a verdict  of  posterity  on  the 
consequences  of  interdicting  intercourse  with 
heathen  so  strictly.  The  Jews  adopted  much  from 
the  Romans.  The  Haggada  for  Passover,  or  order 
of  domestic  ceremonies,  with  which  this  festival  is 
observed,  is  saturated  with  customs  copied  from 
Roman  etiquette. 

The  menu  ‘ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala’  is  represented  by  the 
hard-boiled  eggs,  eaten  just  before  the  meal,  and  the  hdrCseth 
(apples  soaked  in  wine  and  spices) ; the  piece  of  unleavened 
bread,  aftgdmdn  (aa-b  (cujfnjs,  Kulfiou,  ‘ after  the  feast,’  or  perhaps 
’«rl  Koy/j-ov,  ‘during  the  meal’),  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
dessert  of  apples  for  a special  reason  on  this  night.  The  method 
of  ‘leaning’  at  the  meal  is  that  of  the  triclinium-,  the  prescrip- 
tion of  four  glasses,  reminiscent  of  the  propinatio  or  fixing  of 
the  number  of  glasses  and  proportion  of  wine  by  the  arbiter  or 
dictatrix  bibendi  (see  Hor.  Odes  iii.  xix.  ; Plautus,  Pers.  v.  i. 
19  ff .),  is  most  instructive ; the  number  of  glasses  usually  corre- 
sponded to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  name  of  the  chief  guest. 
Pour  would  obviously  represent  the  Tetragrammaton.  This  and 

1 eTTrjvexffv  Se  . . . ey/cAij^aa  aOet-ntros,  v<it'  Kal  aAA.ot  es  rd 
ribv  ’lovSaCtiiV  rjSri  rrobkol  KaTeStKaLaBrja-av,  Kal  ot  per 

dneBavov,  ot  be  Ttbv  yoGv  oviriidv  eareprjBTja-ap  (Dio  Cassius, 
xvii.  4). 
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the  ‘mixin^  of  the  wine,’  the  ‘dipping,’  etc,,  are  all  instances 
vvhicli  show  liow  the  ritual  of  Judaism  lias  preserved  innocent 
manners  and  customs  borrowed  from  Roman  dinner  tables. 

Ill  anotlier  way,  too,  the  Diaspora  was  afi'ected 
by  the  shifting  of  the  schools.  Galilee  was  a 
barbarous  district  before  the  Rabbinical  academies 
were  transferred  to  Usha,  Sepphoris,  and  Tiberia.s. 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a more  fruit- 
ful soil  and  actually  ‘lent’  learning  to  Palestine, 
so  that  Hillel  ‘ brought  ’ Babylonian  wisdom  to  the 
land  of  Israel.*  As  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  the 
growth  of  the  Diaspora  was  not  entirely  a source 
of  strength.  When  Judaism  spread  abroad,  sects 
arose  within. 

A contrast  has  often  been  drawn  between  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Mesopotamia.  On  the 
whole,  the  latter  country  was  more  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Judai.sm.  Babylon  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  larger  Talmud,  undying  in  its 
inlluence  on  Judaism ; Egypt  is  the  home  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  was  superseded  by  Aquila’s 
version  and  became  the  heritage  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  of  Philo  Judams  (q.v.),  whose 
philosophy,  though  important  in  its  day,  cannot 
for  a moment  be  compared  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Babylonian  Rabbis  in  its  importance  for 
Judaism.  The  Jewish  communities  of  Egypt  seem 
to  have  fluctuated  and  disappeared  iieriodically,  at 
all  Umes.  Thus,  when  the  Arab  general,  'Anir  ibn 
al-'As,  conquered  the  country  (A.D.  640-642),  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Jews  among  the  religions 
enumerated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Mukaukis.  The  Jews  of  Egypt  and  of  Mesopo- 
tamia were  mostly  orthodox  ; but  sects,  more  or 
less  heretical,  manifested  themselves  in  Palestine 
at  an  early  date.  Justin  Martyr  enumerates 
(Dial,  cum  Tryph.  80  [PG  vi.  665]),  besides  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  the  Genistas,  Meristae, 
Galilei,  Helleniani,  and  Baptistae.^  Clement  of 
Alexandria  also  mentions  (Strom,  vii.  15  [Pf?  ix. 
524])  the  existence  of  Jewish  sects.®  Against  the 
sectaries,  or  Mintm — a term  which  at  certain 
periods  included  Jewish  Christians— a special  com- 
mination,  drawn  up  by  Samuel  the  Younger  (early 
part  of  2nd  cent.)  at  the  request  of  Gamaliel, 
was  added  to  the  Eighteen  Benedictions.'*  The 
Boethusians,^  a Sadducean  sect,  were  descended 
from  Simon  b.  Boethus  of  Alexandria.  The  Cairo 
Genizah  has  recently  furnished  documents  of  an  un- 
known group  of  sectaries.  These  have  been  edited 
by  S.  Schechter  (Documents  of  Jewish  Sectaries, 
i.,  Cambridge,  1910),  who  attributes  them  to  a 
Zadokite  sect  at  Damascus  founded  in  Maccabman 
times. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  disputed,  however,  by  many  of  the 
scholars  wlio  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  book.  See  Israel 
L6vi  (SEJ  Ixi.  [1911]  101-206);  M.  J.  Lagrange  (ItB,  newser., 
ix.  [1912]  213-240,  321-300);  W.  Bacher  (Zeitschr.  fiir  hebr. 
Bibl.,  vol.  XV.  [I91I],  no.  1,  pp.  13-‘26);  G.  Margoliouth 
(Athenoemn,  20  Nov.  1911,  Exp,  vni.  ii.  [1911]  499-517,  iii. 
[1912]  213-235),  who  believes  that  the  Zadokites  regarded  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah  and  Jesus  as  the  teacher  of  righteous- 
ness; R.  H.  Charles  (ii.  786 ff.),  who  regards  the  book  as  the 
composition  of  a party  (not  a sect)  originating  among  the 
Sadducees,  but  closely  related  to  the  Pharisees,  and  writing 
between  18  and  8 B.c.  ; and  A.  Biichler  (JQR,  new  ser.,  iii. 
[1912-13]  429-485),  who  regards  the  book  as  coming  from  the 
period  preceding  the  Karaite  schism.  At  all  events,  this  sect 
agrees  with  the  Zadokites  of  KirkisanI,  mentioned  in  the  Kitab 
al- Anwar  (‘  Book  of  Lights  ’),  in  opposing  Rabbinic  ordinances 
in  several  particulars,  notably  divorce  and  the  regulation  of  the 
calendar. 

1 See  last  line  of  Sukka,  44a,  and  Rashi,  in  Inc. 

2 These  sects  were  known  to  Eusebius  (UE  ly.  xxii.  6)  from 
the  work  of  an  older  author,  Hegesi])pus ; and  Epiphanius  (Hair. 
xvii.  [PG  xli.  256])  mentions  as  a Jewish  sect  the  Hemerobap- 
tistffl,  who  are  the  rinnc  ’'731Q  (Bab.  Ber.  22a ; IJer.  Ber.  iii. 
0,  c),  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Essenes. 

3 On  the  various  patristic  references  cited  above  see  S.  Krauss, 
‘ The  Jews  in  the  Works  of  the  Church  Fathers,’  JQR  v.  [189‘2- 
93]  122-157,  vi.  [1893-94]  82-99,  225-261. 

4 See  JE  viii.  [1904]  595,  xi.  [1905]  281. 

6 Inter  alia,  they  were  strict  Sabbatarians  and  did  not  believe 
that  nauth-ns  nnn  man  {Sukka,  436). 
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Anotlier  SadJucean  sect  was  that  of  the  Dosi- 
tlieans  (see  art.  ‘ Dositbeus  ’ in  JP  iv.  [ 1903]  643  f. ). 
The  Ophites  and  Naasenes,  serpent-worshippers, 
were  Gnostic  sects  that  scarcely  come  within  the 
coniines  of  Judaism  (see  Graetz,  ii.  378,  and 
cf.  ERE  vi.  238 f.).  Within  orthodox  Judaism 
dissent  was  not  wanting.  In  addition  to  tlie 
schisms  caused  by  pseudo-Messiahs,  suchasTlieudas 
and  Judas  (Ac  5®“'-),  in  genera),  there  was  a great 
gap  of  tliouglit  between  Palestine  and  Galilee  in 
particular.  The  North  was,  for  a long  time,  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious,  and  especially  in  such  point.s 
as  demonology  difl'erences  may  be  seen  between 
Palestine  and  GalUee  (see  art.  De.mon.s  and  Spirit.s 
[Jewish],  vol.  iv.  p.  612  f.).  Further,  the  ill-feeling 
was  great  between  the  Rabbis  and  the  Jewi.-h 
ruling  classes  in  Sepphoris  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries.  It  was  not  so  strong,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  the  educated  cla.sses  and  those 
known  as'«»i  lux -ares,  as  is  often  maintained  (c.y. 
in  art.  'Am  Ha-ares,  vol.  i.  p.  385f.).‘ 

Christianity  was,  of  course,  the  mo.-^i  important 
and  enduring  of  all  the  sects.  A general  considera- 
tion of  Christianity  and  of  its  reflation  to  Judaism 
must  be  reserved  till  the  end  of  tlie  article.  For 
the  moment  it  will  suttice  to  mention  the  circum- 
stances that  close  aftinity  existed  between  the 
teaching  of  its  founder  and  that  of  the  Essenes  ; 
that  Christianity,  like  Judaism,  spread  rapidly  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  chiefly  ■where  Judaism  had 
fructified  the  soil  by  its  teachings  ; and  that  Chris- 
tianity, like  Judaism,  soon  developed  sects  and 
dissensions. 

The  three  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  arose  at  national  crises  when  their  aid  was 
most  needed.  All  of  them  preached  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  Remnant,  but  in  none  of  them 
W'as  this  Isaianic  principle  so  strongly  marked  as 
in  their  great  successor,  R.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai. 
This  great  teacher  saw,  like  Jeremiah,  that  Judaism 
could  indeed  survive  the  loss  of  a temple,  that  it 
was  universal,  not  national,  and  that  it  could 
flourish  as  well  in  foreign  lands  as  at  home.  He 
saw,  like  Isaiah,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
w'ere  irreclaimable,  and  that  the  hope  of  Israel  laj’ 
in  the  survival  of  a loyal  Remnant.  For  this  reason 
he  managed  to  escape  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  presenting  himself  to  Titus,  craved  a boon. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  received  permission  to 
found  a school  at  Jamnia  (Jabne,  between  Jall'a 
and  Ashdod).  This  school  proved  the  salvation  of 
Judaism.  After  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  when  despair 
was  universal,  it  was  from  this  school  that  new 
hope  went  forth  and  a new’  epoch  developed  in  the 
history  of  Judaism.  Now’  indeed  Judaism  became 
essentially  a religion  of  a book,  but  it  was  a living 
book,  the  pages  of  which  were  loyal  human  hearts. 
As  the  Return  from  Babylon  resulted  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Written  Law’,  so  this  ‘ Return,’ 
or  revival,  resulted  in  the  elucidation  and  ultimate 
codification  of  the  Oral  Law  ; it  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Talmud. 

The  name  of  ‘scribes’  (Sdf'rtm)  was  given  to 
the  earlier  Pharisaic  Rabbis,  the  last  of  whom 
was  Simon  the  Just.  The  Soferim  formed  tlie  mys- 
terious body  known  as  ‘ the  Great  Synagogue  ’ (nou 
ii'?™.’!  [AbSth,  i.  2]).  Whether  this  was  an  actual 
assembly  or  a name  given  to  certain  Rabbis  is  a 
much  disputed  point. 

On  the  one  hand,  S.  Funk  writes (Knfsf.  <h's  Talmuds,  p.  SS) : 
‘ Die  Grosse  Vcrsammlun"  war  zuniichst  eine  politisohe  Olierbe- 
horde  und  als  solclie  cine  gesetzsebeiide  Kdrpersohaft.  Da  aber 
ein  grosser  Teil  derselben,  zuniichst  die  Dnester  und  Ixsviten, 


1 Cf.  A.  Biichler’s  pampldet,  cited  above  (p.  691b):  ‘The 
Rabbis  reciprocated  the  feeling  [of  hatred],  but  it  found  expres- 
sion only  in  burlesiiue  exaggerations  (c.p.  those  quoted  in  art. 
'Am  llA-AREs)  addressed  to  soliolars,  whicli  betrayed  tlieir 
incapacity  of  doing'  harm,  and,  I tliink,  the  insincerity  of  llieir 
hatred  ’ (p.  58). 
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den  liolien  und  hochsten  Kultusbehdrden  vorstanden,  ist  ea 
Belbstverstandlich,  dass  auch  religiose  Anordnungen  durch 
dieae  Versammiung  getroffen  warden.  Was  dieSoferim  in  den 
Schuien  gelehrt,  wurde  durch  dieae  zum  Gesetze  erhoben.’  On 
the  other  hand,  H.  E.  Eyle  (The  Canon  of  the  OT,  London,  1892, 
Excursus  A,  where  all  the  evidence  is  given)  says  (p.  270)  : ‘ The 
evidence  is  quite  insufficient  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the 
“ Great  Synagogue  ” as  an  institution  which  ever  played  a real 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  ...  it  was,  we  believe,  a dream 
of  the  Jewish  Doctors  ’ (see  also  Taylor,  p.  110  ; and,  for  Herford’s 
theory,  his  Pharisaism,  p.  21). 

The  successors  of  the  Soferim  were  called  T’anwaiw 
(from  Aram.  iewa  = Heb.  shdna,  ‘ to  repeat  ’).  Their 
teaching  is,  in  consequence,  called  the  Mishna  (on 
which  see  art.  Talmud).  The  Soferim  formulated  ; 
the  Tannaim  rejieated.  The  Tannaite  period  was 
less  constructive  than  conservative.  This  teaching 
was  naturally  not  uniform.  It  tvas  preserved 
verbally,  under  various  forms,  until  collected  by 
R.  Judah  the  Prince  (150-210),  who  made  the  re- 
cension of  R.  Meir  authoritative.  Other  versions 
were  ‘ external  ’ (Boraithd ; see  annotated  ed.  of 
The  Attthorised  Daily  Prayer-Book,  by  I.  Abrahams, 
p.  x.xv),  or  ‘ additions  ’ (Tdseftd).  All  legal  matter 
was  called  Haldkhd,  from  ‘ to  walk,’  i.e.  a cour.se 
of  conduct.  Homiletical  and  allegorical  matter  was 
termed  Haggada  (or  AggCtdd  in  Aramaic),  from 
the  hiph'il  (T)n,  ‘to  declare,  tell,  relate’)  of  if),  ‘to 
be  conspicuous.’  Midrash  (q.v.),  or  exposition, 
was  the  Halakhic  or  Haggadic  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures. 

It  was  noted  tor  the  use  of  the  parable,  which,  though  found 
in  the  OT,  was  revived  and  popul.arized  by  Jesus,  if  the  theory 
is  correct  which  is  advanced  by  H.  P.  Chajes,  who  maintains  > 
that  the  word  ‘ authority  ’ (efovo-ia),  in  the  phrase  ‘ he  taught 
as  one  having  authority  ’ (Mt  729),  should  be  ‘ parable,’  the  Heb. 
root  ViTD  meaning  both  ‘rule  ’ and  ‘ proverb.’ 

After  the  Bar  Kokhba  war  the  schools  were 
transferred  to  Galilee  and,  ultimately,  to  Babylon. 
In  these  schools  the_  Mishna  tvas  debated  by  later 
Rabbis,  known  as  ’ Amdrdtm,  and  their  discussions, 
in  Palestine  and  Babylon,  are  called  the  Palestinian 
and  Babj'lonian  Gemara  respectively.  The  word 
Gurnard  means  ‘completion.’  Mishna  and  Gemara 
together  are  called  Talmud.  Neither  the  Mishna 
nor  the  Gemara  was  -written  down  at  first.  They 
■were  preserved  orally. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  citing  these  works.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  embody  information  extending  over 
centuries,  and  that  they  frequently  give  individual  thoughts 
and  expressions.  Evidence  must  be  carefully  weighed  and 
used  tvith  discrimination.  The  date,  the  place,  and  the  author 
must  be  accurately  noted.  Evidence  for  Palestine  is  not  always 
applicable  to  Galilee  or  Babylon.  Similarly,  chronological  unity 
must  be  maintained.  Further,  the  private  circumstances  of  a 
speaker  and  the  politics  of  his  age  must  be  remembered.  Thus, 
a Rabbi  who  lived  in  an  age  of  persecution  will  scarcely  have 
known  the  meaning  of  tolerance.  One  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  wicked  and  immoral  non- Jews  would  hardly  have  recom- 
mended his  pupils  or  his  flock  to  mix  rvith  heathen.  Haphazard 
citations  are  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

The  Talmud  is  a corpus  juris  rather  than  a code. 
The  reduction  of  all  the  legal  matter  to  an  orderly 
code  was  the  work  of  later  generations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  Talmud  was  calculated  to  help 
the  memory  by  the  association  of  ideas,  by  the  use 
of  mnemonic  aids,  and  by  memoria  technica.  The 
whole  life  of  man  is  regulated,  and  every  act  of 
daily  life  is  considered.  Not  only  matters  essen- 
tially religious  are  dealt  -with,  but  also  civil  matters, 
hygiene,  arclueology,  folklore,  medicine,  science, 
and  table  etiquette ; indeed,  the  most  heterogeneous 
subjects  occur,  so  that  of  a truth  the  motto  of  the 
Talmud  might  be  ‘ quicquid  agunt  homines  nostri 
farrago  libelli.’  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Talmud  gives  verbatim  reports;  consequently,  it 
must  be  judged  not  as  an  encyclopaedia  or  as  a code 
of  Justinian,  but  as  a Hansard.  Many  cases  are 
hypothetical  or  ideal ; many  ‘ hair-splitting  ’ argu- 
ments are,  in  point  of  fact,  exercises  in  logic  and 
mental  analysis  (see  above,  p.  588^).  Hillel,  who 
nourished  about  100  B.c. , and  who  introduced 
Babylonian  learning  to  Palestine,  perfected  seven 
1 Markus-Studien,  Berlin,  1899,  p.  11. 


measures  of  argument  (see  Tos.  Sank.  vii.  11.= 
Zuckermandel,  p.  427,  1.  4;  see  also  Scliechter’s 
note,  no.  12,  on  p.  110  = 556  of  Abolh  dell.  A’athan, 
Text  A,  perek  xxxvii.,  ed.  Schechter),  later  de- 
veloped by  R.  Lslimael  to  tliirteen  (see  Singer,  p.  13). 
Hillel  ivas  the  advocate  of  leniency  {rncgtl),  hi.s  rival 
Shammai,  of  rigour  (mahmir).  Hillel’s  example 
of  leniency  was  followed  by  his  grandson  Gamaliel 
I.,  son  of  Simon,  who  ‘ligntened’  the  Law  by  his 
decisions.  This  Gamaliel  greatly  opposed  violence 
in  repressing  heresy,  and  it  -was  he  who  advocated 
the  release  of  Paul  (Ac  5^^''^).  He  is  also  known 
for  legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  and  his 
regulation  of  the  calendar.  For  a detailed  account 
of  the  Talmudic  legislation  see  art.  Talmud. 

It  was  probably  due  to  the  rise  of  Chri^tianity 
that  the  Canon  > of  the  Bible  was  formed.  The 
famous  passage  in  Baha  bathra,  146,  etc.  (which 
may  be  consulted  in  Ryle,  op.  cit.,  Excursus  B), 
embodies  the  traditions  of  the  selection  of  the 
Scriptures.  Owing  to  the  diffusion  of  heretical 
books  (htsbnim,  a term  which  may  indicate  either 
secular  books  or  prohibited  heretical  scriptures, 
and,  probably,  the  Gospels),  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  protect  the  people  from  ascribing  inspi- 
ration to  documents  that  had  no  claim  to  such 
authority. 

‘Apocryphal  books  are  called  'Qenuzim,  “hidden  away,” 
books  preserved  as  ancient  but  not  adapted  for  public  reading 
. . . (books)  whose  canonicity  was  disputed  . . . different,  in 
spite  of  the  similarity  in  the  derivation  of  the  word,  from 
ApocrjT>ha.  The  name  denotes  doubt  rather  than  final  rejec- 
tion ’ (Ryle,  p.  187). 

It  is  said  that  the  fiercest  fight  raged  about  the 
inclusion  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesi.ostes,  the  former 
because  the  allegorical  interpretation  Avas  not 
universally  adopted,  the  latter  because  of  its 
Sadducean  tendencies.  The  strength  of ' Akiba  Avas 
excited  in  their  favour,  and  the  books  received  (he 
stamp  of  canonicity,  i.e.  they  Avere  said  ‘ to  defile 
the  hands.’  This  expression  is  indicative  of  the 
care  for  books  inculcated  by  the  Rabbis.  In  order 
to  ensure  safety  and  to  preserve  the  scioils  from 
careless  handling,  they  Avere  declared  to  be  ‘ un- 
clean ’ (see  the  Mishna,  treatise  Yddayim). 

The  JeAvs,  at  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  each  of  Avhich  maj’  be 
typified  by  a representative  hero.  (1)  There  was 
the  party  of  extreme  nationalism,  the  party  of  the 
zealots,  Avho  utterly  repudiated  Rome.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  class  Avas  'Akiba,  avIio  supported  the 
revolt  of  Bar  Kokhba  against  Hadrian . The  gi’eat- 
ness  of  'Akiba’s  Avork  as  a Halakhist  Avas  nearly 
lost  through  the  terrible  persecutions  and  Avholesale 
exterminations  that  folloAved  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  Avliich  he  had  encouraged  as  a nationalist. 
'Akiba  stood  for  nationalism,  but  he  stood  for  the 
Halakha  as  Avell,  and  in  this  respect  he  ditlers  from 
the  zealots  and  from  Bar  Kokhba,  Avhose  aims 
Avere  almost  Avholly  political  (see,  further,  art. 
Akiba  ben  Joseph,  a’oI.  i.  pp.  274-276).  (2)  At 
the  other  extreme  stood  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  Avho 
represents  the  old  IJasidaean  idea  in  its  purest 
form.  He  and  his  followers  concentrated  on  the 
Halakha,  and  AA’ere  indifferent  to  politics.  Joh- 
anan, like  Jeremiah,  Avas  denounced  as  a traitor, 
because,  like  Jeremiah,  he  realized  the  hopelessness 
of  resistance,  and  saAv  that  hope  lay  only  in  submis- 
sion and  in  strict  attention  to  the  LaAV.  He  Avas 
subjected  to  persecution  as  Jeremiah  Avas,  and  had 
to  escape  from  Jerusalem  in  a coffin.  (3)  The 
third  party  may  be  typified  by  Josephus  (q.v.), 
Avho,  though  equally  eager  for  the  LaAv  and  zealous 
for  Judaism,  believed  "in  friendship  AA’ith  Rome. 
In  this,  but  in  this  alone,  he  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Hellenizers  under  the  Maccabaeans  and  the  Sad- 

1 Quite  a different  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Canon  is  taken 
by  M Gaster,  The  Biblical  Lessons,  London,  1913  (reprinted 
from  Jew.  Rev.  iii.  [1912-13]  194,  292,  427) ; cf.  also  ERE,  vol. 
ii.  p.  668  f. 
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ducees.  As  regards  nationalism  he  stands  at  the 
opposite  extreme  to' Akiba,  Johanan  being  perhaps 
midway  between  the  two,  though  nearer  to  Josepluis. 
Admiration  for  what  was  laudable  in  Roman  insti- 
tutions was  not  confined  to  the  Sadducees.  Paul 
boasts  with  pride  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  and, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  of  beinga  keen  Pharisee. 
Even  if  Paul  be  regarded  as  a heretic,  Josephus, 
no  less  conscious  of  the  pride  of  Roman  citizenship, 
was  faithful  to  the  Law. 

The  fall  of  the  Temple  made  the  .Jews  wanderers, 
with  a book  for  their  portable  fatherland  and  a 
code  for  their  nationality.  But  the  yearning  to 
return  to  Zion  showed  itself  to  be  deep  and  real. 
The  liturgy  contains  many  allusions  to  and  prayers 
for  a restoration,  but  the  restoration  which  is 
described  as  the  Return  to  Zion  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  meant  something  more  than  a merely 
physical  return  and  rebuilding.  It  was  associated 
with  the  reign  of  universal  peace  and  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Under  the  overpowering  influence 
of  the  catastrophe,  such  aspirations  could  not  have 
been  expressed  in  other  phraseology.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  ideas  became  separated.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  rebuilding  and  the  Return  are  not 
included  in  the  Thirteen  Creeds,  based  on  Mai- 
monides  (see  Abrahams,  Annotated  Prayer-Book, 
p.  cii;  ERE  iv.  246”'),  although  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  faith. 
Judaism  has  no  dogmatic  precision  as  to  eschat- 
ology. The  Return  may  be  exclusively  physical  in 
form,  but  not  necessarily  so.  So,  too,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sacrifices.  The  verse  of  Uosea  (14^), 

‘ Let  us  make  up  for  the  sacrifices  with  our  lips  ’ (see 
I^imhi  and  also  Abrahams,  p.  xxiv),  was  taken  to 
indicate  the  supersession  of  sacrifice  by  prayer. 
The  allusions  to  sacrifices  in  the  liturgy  are,  for  the 
most  part,  reminiscences,  designed  to  preserve 
alive  the  memory  of  the  Temple,  as  is  the' AhCdci, 
or  Temple  service,  of  the  high  priest,  in  the  Musetf 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  belief  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  sacrifices  is  not  clear,  and  many 
citations  could  be  adduced  on  both  sides  (cf.  O.  J. 
Simon,  ‘Authority  and  Dogma  in  Judaism,’ J'QiS 
v.  231-243,  and  the  counter-statement  of  M. 
Hyamson,  ib.  469-482). 

This  spiritualization  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
homilies  of  the  Midrash  and  the  allegorization  of 
Philo.  It  was  also  one  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  As  an  instance 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Sadducean  sect  of 
Boethus  (Meg.  Ta'anith,  iv.)  rejected  the  old 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  lex  talionis,^ 
adopted  by  the  Pharisees,  in  which  ‘ the  vnlne  of 
an  eye  ’ was  to  be  given  for  ‘ an  eye.’  The  Saddu- 
cees claimed  that  the  apparently  literal  explanation 
was  correct  and  upheld  severity.  The  Pharisees, 
on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  the  injured 
party  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  compensation  by  this 
means.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  tendency 
to  spiritualize  and  allegorize  had  been  long  existent. 

For  the  growth  of  angel ology,  see  art.  Demons 
AND  Spirits  (Jewish).  The  effect  of  Gnostic 
learning  and  the  continued  influence  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy made  themselves  felt  even  on  Rabbis.  It  is 
said  (Tos.  Hagiga,  ii.,  ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  234, 
1.  7)  that  four  Rabbis  entered  Paradise,  i.e.  indulged 
in  the  study  of  speculative  philosophy.  Ben  Zoma 
lost  his  reason  ; Ben  Azzai  died  young  ; Elisha  ben 
Abuya  ‘cut  down  the  little  plants’  (corrupted 
young  students)  and  became  an  apostate ; 'Akiba 
alone  emerged  in  safety.  It  was  feared  that  many 
who  were  unfitted  might  be  led  to  undertake  meta- 
physical research,  and  the  Rabbis  accordingly 
ord.ained  that  certain  portions  (i.e.  mny,  incest,  etc.) 
of  the  Scriptures  should  not  be  taught  publicly ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  might  be  imparted  to  two 
1 See  above,  p.  688. 


.students  but  not  to  a greater  number  at  one  time  ; 
other  portions,  e.g.  n'B’s'ia,  ‘cosmology,  genesis,’ 
should  not  be  taught  except  to  one  studenr,  in 
private.  The  mo.st  mystical  of  all  chapters  v.as 
not  taught  at  all,  but  was  reserved  for  individual 
study  in  mature  age. 

The  chapter  thug  prescribed  was  Ezk  I,  known  as  .-cyD 
n33hD.l,  the  ‘work  of  the  chariot,’  on  account  of  the  specula- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity  which  would  be  aroused. 
For  this  reason,  cosmology  was  not  much  encouraged  (see 
‘ Jewish  ’ sections  of  artt.  Aoks  op  the  World  and  I'osm.rjosv 
AND  Cosmology).  ‘Ask,’  it  was  cited,  ‘concerning  the  early 
days  which  were  before  thee,  from  (jp'?)  the  day  when  God 
created  man  upon  the  earth,  from  one  extremity  of 

the  heaven  to  the  other’  (Dt  43"-  ; note  the  force  of  tla  ccumu- 
lated  prepositions).  This  was  explained  as  follows  : ‘ .’iaI;  as  to 
the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  matter  (i.e.  R'c - ’ (A),  but 
not  about  the  period  before,  about  the  creation  of  matter  ’ (for 
all  this  cf.  the  whole  of  Tos.  Ilag.  ii.,  cited  above). 

During  this  period  the  development  of  the  liturgy 
was  marked.  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  early 
times,  the  form  of  the  prayers  varied  on  each 
occasion.  It  was  held  that  a fi.xed  formula  of 
prayer  was  mechanical,  hence  useless. 

R.  Simeon  b.  Nathaniel,  a pupil  of  R.  Johanan  ben^21akkai, 
said:  ‘Be  careful  to  read  the  Sh^nia*  and  to  say  the ‘Amkiah, 
and  when  thou  prayest,  regard  not  thy  prayer  as  a fixed 
mechanical  task  {qehha')^  but  as  an  appeal  for  merej’  and  ^^race 
before  the  All-present’  {AbCth,  ii.  17=Singer,  p.  ISO  f.;  Charles, 
ii.  697).  The  word  qebha'  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a fixed  time 
for  devotions  (see  Mi^hna  Berakhoth^  iv.  1),  but  in  the  jxissage 
cited  ib  has  a bad  sense.  Tlie  proper  feelings  was  itairtiujiaA,! 
or  an  attuned  spirit ; without  this  feelinj:  of  attention,  the 
prayer  was  nugatory  (see  the  formula  of  self-dedication,  before 
performing  a commandment,  which  begins  |)2p  uan  [Singer, 
pp.  14,  15,  218,  232,  etc.]).  The  early  ^lasidim  used  to  wait  an 
hour  before  prayer,  in  order  to  induce  this  frame  of  mind. 
‘ We  do  not  rise  for  prayer  unless  imbued  with  deep  seriousness  ’ 
(D^NT  nns,  lit.  ‘heaviness  of  head,’  opposed  to  t'iil  ‘light- 
ness of  head,  levity,’  [Abdth,  iii.  17=Singer.  193;  Charles,  ii.  701]). 
‘ Even  if  the  king  greet  a man,  he  shoula  not  repl3' ; even  if  a 
serpent  bo  wound  round  his  heel,  he  should  not  pause’  (Mishna 
Berakhoth,  v.  1).  R.  Eli'ezer  says,  ‘Whoso  maketh  his  prayer  a 
fixed  burden  (qebha'),  his  prayers  are  not  appeals'  (ib.  iv.  4). 
Similar  citations  could  be  freely  adduced.  Prayer  was  to  be  not 
merely  heartfelt,  but  also  fluent  (VD?  [i6.  iv.  3,  v.  6]). 

Further,  it  is  known  that  originally  it  was 
prohibited  to  write  down  a formula  of  blessing. 
‘Those  who  write  down  niai?  (v.l.  n'lD^n)  are  like 
those  who  burn  the  Torah’  (Shabb.  1156).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  does  not  simply  mean,  as 
Rashi  suggests,  that  written  blessings  are  not  to 
be  rescued  from  a fire  on  the  Sabbath.  In  any 
c.ise,  however,  niDia  were  not  generally  written 
down.  The  reader  knew  or  received  instructions 
.as  to  the  subjects  of  his  praj’cr  and  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  be  arranged.  Frequently 
certain  phrases  were  specified,  but  the  general 
framework  was  left  to  tho  taste  and  inspiration  of 
the  max  or  precentor.  In  the  course  of  time, 
owing  either  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  oliicials  or 
to  a desire  to  ensure  uniformity,  the  prayers  were 
written  down,  but  the  improvisation  and  composi- 
tion of  original  prayers  survived  in  the piyyiit,  or 
poetical  hymns,  of  later  times. 

Tho  central  portion  of  the  morning  and  evening 
service  was,  of  course,  the  recital  of  the  s/Vmd  (see 
Singer,  p.  40 ; Abrahams,  p.  1 ; cf.  also  Taylor, 
Excursus  iv.,  p.  116)  with  the  blessings  appropriate 
to  it.  This  is  fully  discussed  in  the  oi>eiiing 
chapters  of  Berakhoth.  The'Amidab  was  formu- 
lated by  R.  Gamaliel,  who  ‘ introduced  the  usage 
of  set  prayers’ (Graetz,  ii.  366);  tlie  kernel  of  (be 
prayer  is  much  older,  and  very  probably  goes  back 
to  the  early  Soferim. 

‘It  is  well  known  that  tradition  has  ascribed  to  JIoscs  and 
Ezra  many  institutions,  wliosc  origin,  dating  hack  to  ancient 
times,  was  already  forgotten.  To  Ezra  especially  is  attributed 
all  that  pertains  to  the  reading  of  tliu  I.aw  and  tlie  arrangement 
of  the  Liturgy  ’ (A.  Biicliler,  ,)Qli  v.  423). 

Many  Psalms  and  Scriptural  extracts  were  in- 
cluded'in  the  services,  and  many  touching  prayers 

I See  II.  G.  Enolow,  mStucLics  in  Jewish  Lit.  isstted  in  Honour 
of  K.  Kohler,  pp.  82-107. 
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of  the  Tannaitie  age  have  been  preserved.  The 
Lord’s  Prayer  lias  been  shown  by  Taylor  ^ to  he 
composed  of  plirases  taken  from  contemporary 
Rabbinic  prayers,  some  of  whicli  may  be  seen  in 
Singer  (p.  7,  i'esi  'n; ; Abrahams,  p.  xix  ; see  also 
M.  Gaster,  Book  of  Prayer  . . . acc.  to  the  Custom 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuyuese  Jews,  i.  3). 

The  reading  of  the  Law  and  of  selected  propheti- 
cal passages  took  place  on  Sabbaths,  festivals,  and 
fasts ; the  Law  alone  was  read  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, Monday  and  Thursday  moniings  (market 
days),  and  on  other  occasions,  such  as  the  New 
Moon.  The  reading  from  the  prophets  was  called 
Haftara  (from  the  root  patar,  ‘ to  he  free  or 
finished  ’) ; this  name,  as  also  the  alternative 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  of  its  following  the 
Sidra,  or  Pentateuchal  lesson  (see  Abrahams, 
p.  clvi).  When,  therefore,  the  Musitf,  or  addi- 
tional service,  was  read  after  an  interval,  and  not 
immediately  following  shahdrith  (morning),  the 
conclusion  of  the  Haftara  would  mark  almost  the 
end  of  the  service.  The  Law  was  read,  in  Babylon, 
in  an  annual  cycle  of  consecutive  sections.  In 
Palestine,  a triennial  cycle  existed  (see  A.  Biichler, 
JQR  V.  420 ff.,  hut  ct.  M.  Gaster,  i.  77).  It  is 
possible  that  the  selection  of  the  Haftara  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  (Lk  4'®), 
but  it  was  intended  to  have  some  point  of  contact 
with  the  Pentateuchal  portion  of  the  day.  Both 
Sidra  and  Haftara  were  translated  by  the  mHurg^- 
mdn  (‘interpreter’),  verse  by  verse.  In  the  case 
of  the  Haftara,  the  version  was  more  homiletical, 
and  greater  sections  were  rendered  at  a time.  The 
Targum  was  greatly  esteemed  (see  art.  Taegums). 
A man  was  to  study  the  Sidra  t\vice  in  Hebrew 
and  once  in  the  Targum.  To  this  day  the  Targum 
is  universally  studied  among  Jews,  privately,  all 
over  the  world.  The  Yemenites  also  have  an 
Arabic  Targum ; the  Sephardim,  a Spanish  Targum, 
which  is  read  publicly  verse  by  verse  on  the  ninth 
of  Ab ; the  Ashkenazic  Yiddish  versions  are  not 
generally  used  in  service. 

The  Eighteen  Benedictions  contain  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the  Resurrection.  ^ 
The  latter  subject  is  introduced  at  the  beginning, 
after  the  mention  of  the  patriarchs ; and  this 
collocation  seems,  perhaps,  to  imply  that  the 
proof  of  immortality  employed  by  Jesus  (‘God  of 
Abraham  . . . not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living,’  Mt  22®®,  Mk  12®®*-,  Lk  20®'*-)  was 
Rabbinic.  Whatever  vag-ueness  may  have  existed 
before,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  age  held 
firmly  to  the  belief,  in  broad  terms,  in  immortality 
and  in  resurrection.  The  expansion  or  philo- 
sophical analysis  belongs  to  the  early  mediceval 
period.  The  belief  of  the  Tannaitie  age  in  im- 
mortality and  in  resurrection,  the  result  of  the 
Pharisaic  victory  over  the  Sadducees,  was  un- 
shaken. The  tendency  of  Tannaitie  religious 
thought,  in  the  Haggada  especially,  was  opti- 
mistic, and  these  two  ideas  are  the  outcome  of 
optimism.  The  range  of  Haggada  extended  over 
every  sphere  of  daily  life  and  tinged  everything 
with  bright  and  pleasant  hires.  The  Haggada  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the  Halakha,  and,  consequently, 
the  conceptions  of  the  next  world,  as  well  as  of  this, 
were  given  an  optimistic  turn.  The  Messianic 
ideal  in  the  Haggada  is  based  on  the  prophetical 
reign  of  peace.  The  troubles  or  ‘ birth  pangs  ’ that 
were  to  precede  the  advent  of  the  divine  Saviour 
were  naturally  identified  by  many  of  the  people 
with  the  hardships  and  persecutions  connected  with 
the  Roman  occupation.  Hence  the  thought  arose 
that  the  Messiah  would  first  of  all  deliver  Israel 

1 Op.  cit.  124  ; see  also  Herford,  pp.  118,  124  fl.,  where  Weber 
is  cited. 

2 On  these  see  Abrahams,  p.  Iv,  and  E.  G.  Hirsch,  art. 

‘ Shemoneh  'Esrch,’  in  JJB  xi.  [1905]  270-282. 


from  the  power  of  the  heathen,  and  thus  the 
temjioral  Messiah,  of  the  type  of  .ludas  and 
Theudas  (Ac  5®®*-)  and  of  Bar  Kokhba,  gained 
popular  support.  Yet  it  was  taught  that  no 
supernatural  deliverer  w.is  to  be  expected,  nor  a 
successful  general.  ‘ The  only  difi'erence  between 
the  present  and  the  coming  ages  will  be  in  the 
(absence  of)  Gentile  domination  ’ (see  Berakhoth 
346,  126,  13a).  In  the  Eighteen  Blessings,  the 
paragraph  dealing  with  the  Messiah  (cf.  above, 
p.  586®)  is  placed  immediately  after  the  jjrayer  for 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  Naturally,  the  ideas 
as  to  the  Messiah  varied  according  to  the  political 
circumstances,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Gentiles  (see  J. 
Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  London,  1877, 
p.  331).  This  relation  was  sometimes  friendly, 
sometimes  hostile,  according  to  the  morality  of  the 
non-Jews  and  their  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the 
experience  of  the  speaker. 

While  the  Jewish  attitude  to  the  problem  of  evil 
remained  unchanged,  in  that  evil  was  subordinate 
to  the  Deity  and  controlled  and  created  by  Him, 
sin,  according  to  Jewish  belief,  was  in  man’s  own 
choice,  the  evil  inclination  (yescr  ha-rd)  being 
p.arallel  to  the  yeser  tubh.  The  doctrine  of  original 
virtue,  or  the  hereditary  grace  of  the  patriarchs, 
was  the  JeMush  counterpart  to  original  sin  (see  S. 
Levy,  Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue,  and  ‘Jewish 
Conceptions  of  Original  Sin,’  in  Jews'  College 
Jubilee  Volume,  London,  1906,  p.  211  tf.;  cf.  also 
Porter’s  Essay,  cited  below,  p.  607).  Rian  was 
as  much  bound  to  give  thanks  for  evil  as  for  good 
[Berakhoth,  ix.  5) ; and,  on  hearing  evil  tidings, 
God’s  name  must  be  praised  and  a pronouncement  of 
resignation  to  the  divine  decree  must  be  uttered  (see 
Singer,  pp.  292  and  318  [[nnpiix];  Abrahams, 
p.  ccxxvi ; cf.  also  the  Kaddtsh  [on  which  see  ERE 
i.  459  f.],  p.  75).  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  begin- 
nings of  a set  creed,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  by  the  Christian  Church. 

Undoubtedly  Isaiah  56  embodies  three  different  codes  of  life 
or  creeds,  required  of  three  different  classes,  viz.  the  ordinary 
Jew,  the  proselyte,  and  the  eunuch.  All  three  are  enjoined  to 
observe  justice  and  righteousness  and  to  believe  in  the  redemp- 
tion. (1)  The  first  class,  in  addition,  must  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  refrain  from  all  wrong.  (2)  The  eunuchs  are  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  observe  the  covenant,  and  do  what  is  pleasing  to  God. 
(3)  The  proselytes,  ‘that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve 
him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,’  are  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  the  covenant.  The  ‘ Seven  Commandments  of  the  Sons  of 
Noah’  (on  which  see  ERE  iv.  245®,  and  art.  ‘Laws,  Noachian,’ 
in  JE  vii.  [1904]  648-650)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a Jewish 
creed ; they  were  the  signs  by  which  civilizanon  was  recognized 
and  divided  from  barbarism,  fundamental  laws  of  intercourse 
common  to  civilized  humanity.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  so- 
called  creed  of  Ten  Articles,'  quoted  by  Aphraates,  who  lived 
about  A.D.  345,  is  in  reality  an  old  Jewish  creed  converted  into 
Christian  use  by  the  omission  of  one  letter  tor 

which  alters  the  future  tense  to  the  past,  in  tlie  10th  ar£.,  ‘and 
he  has  sent  his  Messiah  into  the  world.’  This  theory  of  H.  L. 
Pass  (JThSt  ix.  [1907-08]  267-284  ; the  creed  is  also  conveniently 
given  by  J.  Gwynn,  in  Nicene  and  Post-Eicene  Fathers,  2nd  ser., 
xiii.  [Oxford,  1898]  345)  can  be  supported  by  a comparison  with 
the  Kaddtsh  in  the  Sephardic  form  (see  M.  Gaster,  Book  of 
Prayer,  i.  14,  25,  50,  55 ; especially  the  forms  used  on  the 
New  Tear  [i5.  ii.  27],  ninth  of  Ab,  and  at  funerals) ; in  the 
ordinary  Ashkenazic  version,  even  in  that  used  at  funerals,  the 
Messianic  clauses  I'nn'a’?  Mpll  navi]  are  omitted  (see  D. 
Pool,  The  Old  Jeviish- Aramaic  Prayer  The  Faddish,  Leipzig, 
1909).  Pass  also  quotes  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Jew 
Ananias  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (p.  272  f.),  and 
suggests  a symbolic  use  of  Scriptural  references.  The  number 
ten,  used  by  Aphraates,  suggests  analogy  with  the  Decalogue, 
the  daily  recital  of  which'  was  discontinued  because  of  the 
cavillings  of  the  Minim,  perhaps  Christians  (see  Taylor,  Ex- 
cursus IV.  119).  Undoubtedly  thesA^mo’  was  the  vital  Jewish 
‘ creed,’  and  the  liturgical  paragraph,  3'X:]  njh,  by  which  it  is 
followed,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  so  intended. 

4.  To  Maimonides. — In  the  period  now  nnder 
consideration,  Jewdsh  history  has  to  deal  far  more 
with  the  history  of  the  Jews  tlian  with  Judaism. 
The  Diaspora  developed  rapidly,  and  the  Jews 
spread  abroad  to  the  remotest  lands  of  East  and 
West,  to  Malabar  and  to  France.  During  this 
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dispersion,  in  proportion  as  the  personal  history  of 
the  Jews  Ijccomes  of  interest,  owing  to  their  varied 
fortunes,  the  course  of  Judaism  seems  unevent- 
ful. Judaism  was,  in  fact,  recuperating  after 
the  creative  energy  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
Evolution  moves  in  stages,  not  in  a path  of  gradual 
and  imperceptible  progress.  The  schools  of  Pales- 
tine, both  in  Judaea  and  in  Galilee,  had  been 
creative ; so,  too,  had  been  the  Babylonian  acade- 
mies in  their  time.  But  the  ages  of  the  later 
Amoraim  and  Saboraim  collected  and  formulated. 
The  chief  centres  of  intellectual  activity  in  Babylon 
were  Sura  (also  known  as  Mata  Mahasya),  Nehar- 
dea,  Mahuza,  and  Pumbeditha.  Abba-Arika, 
known  as  Eabh  (A.D.  175-247),  was  instrumental 
in  raising  the  importance  of  the  Babylonian 
schools.’^  He  was  educated  at  Tiberias,  under 
Judah  I.,  and,  after  his  return  to  Babylon,  he 
founded  his  school  about  220  and  gathered  a large 
number  of  pupils.  Babylonia  now  began  to  attain 
a higher  renown  than  Palestine  and  Galilee  for 
scholarship  and  Rabbinic  authority.  Ammi  and 
Assi,  the  leaders  in  Judsea,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Rabh’s  successors  in  Babylon  (e.g., 
Bab.  Shebu'oth,  47a).  The  growth  of  the  schools 
was  followed  by  a rise  in  the  morality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Babylon,  which  had  hitherto  been  of 
a low  standard.  The  fine  ethical  sayings  of  Rabh 
deserve  special  notice  (see  W.  Bacher,  Agada  der 
bah.  Amorder,  Strassburg,  1878,  pp.  1-33).  His 
teaching  was  universalistic,  and  inculcated  love  for 
all  humanity.  The  influence  of  Rabh  was  especi- 
ally great  in  restoring  the  old  Jewish  ideal  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  for  decay  had  set  in.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  Musafiox  the  New  Year 
(see  Singer,  p.  245),  and  of  oViy  u-j  yYr  .irtN-  (Singer, 
p.  259 ; Abrahams,  p.  cci)  for  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  liturgy. 
The  great  opponent  of  Rabh  was  Mar  Samuel  (also 
called  Ariokh  [Sfmbb.  53a]),  head  of  the  academy 
of  Nehardea  (c.  165-257).  The  rivalry  of  these 
two  teachers  may,  in  some  respects  perhaps,  be 
compared  to  the  contests  of  Hillel  and  Shammai. 
Yet  Rabh,  though  inclining  to  severity  in  his  judg- 
ments, was  not  unlike  Hillel  in  disposition  (see 
Bab.  Bek.  496).  Samuel  inclined  to  the  Persian 
sages  ; Rabh  strenuously  opposed  any  non-Jewish 
influence  and  teaching. 

‘ Eab,  entirely  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  nation, 
refused  to  allow  the  customs  of  the  Persians  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence on  those  of  the  Jews,  and  even  forbade  these  latter  to 
adopt  any  practice,  however  innocent,  from  the  Magi:  “He 
who  learns  a single  thing  of  the  Magi  merits  death.”  Samuel, 
on  the  other  hand,  learnt  many  things  of  the  Persian  sages 
. . . None  of  his  decrees,  however,  were  possessed  of  such  im- 
portant results  as  the  one  by  which  he  declared  the  law  of  the 
land  to  be  just  as  binding-  on  the  Jews  as  their  own  law 
(Nl’T  Kna'jDT  NJ’l)  . . . Jeremiah  had  given  to  the  families 
which  were  exiled  to  Babylon,  the  following  urgent  exhortation 
as  to  their  conduct  in  a foreign  land  : “Seek  the  peace  of  the 
city  whither  ye  have  been  carried  away  captives.”  Samuel  had 
transformed  this  exhortation  into  a religious  precept:  “The 
law  of  the  State  is  a binding  law.”  To  Jeremiah  and  Mar- 
Samuel  Judaism  owes  the  possibility  of  existence  in  a foreign 
country  ’ (Graetz,  ii.  626,  624,  625).  Another  of  Samuel’s  claims 
to  fame  is  his  regulation  of  the  calendar,  based  on  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  which  he  had  acquired  from  Magian  in- 
structors. He  said  of  himself  that  he  knew  his  way  as  accur- 
ately among  the  paths  of  the  heavens  as  in  the  streets  of 
Nehardea,  but  that  he  could  not  explain  the  courses  of  the 
comets  (Ber.  6S6).  His  other  name,  Jarhinaah,  was  derived 
from  his  facility  in  fixing  the  calendar  months  (yrah). 

Among  the  later  principals  of  Pumbeilitb.a  was 
R.  Joseph,  regarded  by  Hai  Gaon  .as  the  author  of 
the  Targum  to  the  Prophets  (cf.  JE  xii.  [1906]  61*’). 

He  is  said  to  have  translated  those  portions  of  the  Prophets 
which  had  hitherto  not  existed  in  an  Aramaic  version.  His 
object  was  probably  to  supersede  the  Poshitta,  just  as  Aquila 
superseded  the  Septuagint.  Although  the  Peshitta  version  of 
the  canonical  books  was  the  work  of  Jewish  translators,  certain 
of  the  Prophets — e.g.,  Isaiah — were  revised  by  Christians  and 
amended  from  the  Greek  text.  The  NT  was  revised  by  Eabbula, 

1 See  W.  Bacher,  ‘Abba  Arika,’  in  JE  i.  [1901]  29 f. ; and  for 
Eabh’s  rival,  JIar  Samuel,  J.  Z.  Lauterbaoh,  ‘Samuel  Yarhina’ah,’ 
ib.  xi.  [1905]  29-31. 


bishop  of  Edessa  (411-435),  and  the  unrevised  text  still  exists  in 
the  Curetonian  MS  and  the  Sinai  Palimpsest.  The  Old  Syriac 
version  goes  back  probably  to  the  2nd  cent. ; as  regards  the 
OT  Peshijita,  it  was  certainly  used  by  Aphraates  (a.d.  345 ; cf. 
J.  Parisot,  in  Patrologia  Syriaca,  l.  'i.  [Paris,  1894]  p.  xliii),  a 
contemporary  of  E.  Joseph.  It  is,  therefore,  very  likely  that 
Joseph  undertook  a Targum  in  order  to  provide  the  Jews  with 
a version  of  their  own. 

The  great  acliievement  of  the  schools  in  Meso- 
potamia was  the  Babylonian  Gemarfi.  When  the 
creative  power  of  the  teachers  of  Halakha  began 
to  diminish,  the  time  arrived  to  ‘seal  up  tradition.’ 
R.  Ashi,  the  son  of  Simai  (352-427),  a teacher  of 
the  Sura  school,  which  he  rebuilt  and  raised  to  an 
eminent  po.sition,  was  one  of  the  greatest  exponents 
of  his  time,  and  he  was  known  by  the  honorific 
title  of  Rabbfina,  ‘our  master.’  Ashi  began  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  Talmud,  although 
this  must  not  he  t.aken  to  imply  the  production  of 
a written  text.  He  devoted  his  labours,  which 
extended  over  fifty  years,  to  the  comparison  of 
materials  and  placing  in  order  of  all  the  decisions, 
corollaries,  and  facts  of  Haggada  and  Halakha 
which  had  accrued  through  the  ajjes.  The  text 
was  preserved  orally  for  some  considerable  time  to 
come.  Ashi’s  work  ^ was  continued  and  completed 
by  Rabina  and  Sura  and  Jose  of  Pumbeditha.  In 
499,  when  Rabina  died,  the  Talmud  of  Babylon 
was  finished.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  had  been 
concluded,  it  is  generally  held,  about  a century 
and  a half  previously.  Our  knowledge  of  Judo'S 
is  so  scanty  for  this  period  that  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  place  of  compilation  was  Tiberias.  The  Talmud 
was  in  no  sense  a popular  work.  It  was  taught 
and  studied  in  the  schools  by  the  Geonim,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Saboraim.  As  a code  it  was  unwieldy 
and  could  not  be  easily  consulted  by  private  persons. 
Consequently,  in  course  of  time  there  grew  up 
other  arrangements  which  were  shorter  and  more 
accessible.  The  Talmud  has,  however,  always  re- 
mained the  ultimate  source  of  learning.  Its  decisions 
have  been  modified  and  its  contents  arranged  and 
re-arranged  repeatedly  ; but  no  book,  after  the 
Bible,  has  exerted  so  much  influence  on  Judaism. 
Code  succeeded  code,  commentary  followed  upon 
commentary ; finally,  the  Talmud  became  a field 
of  learning,  more  or  less  abstract,  while  for  practical 
questions  reference  would  be  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  code  of  the  day  (see,  further,  art. 
Talmud).  Between  the  Talmud  and  the  ShilUuin 
'Ariikh  of  Joseph  Qaro  (1564-65),  which  is  almost 
universally  accepted  to-day  as  the  exiiosition  of 
orthodox  Judaism,  many  other  codes  intervene. 
With  these  the  development  of  Judaism  is  vitally 
concerned  (see  S.  Daiches,  ‘Jewish  Codes  anil 
Codifiers,’ Jew.  Chron.,  Jan.  1,  1909,  p.  24  f.,  Jan.  8, 
p.  28 f.,  Jan.  15,  p.  25  f.,  also  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form). 

The  first  three  codes  emanated  from  Babylon. 
The  Gaon  Jehudai  b.  Nahman,  at  Sura,  is  said  to 
have  written  the  HdlcikhQth  P'-’sdqbth,  about  770. 
T!\\o  Hdldkhbth  G‘dh6l6th,  or  BishSiiuth  of  R.  Simon 
I^ayyara,  who  was,  according  to  Abraham  ibn 
Uaud,  a Rabbi  of  Pumbeditha  about  750,  are 
thought,  in  reality,  to  be  of  later  date,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century.  They  could  not 
have  been  the  model  for  Jehudai.  The  Cairo 
Genizah  has  preserved  part  of  this  Avork,  which 
probably  existed  in  the  form  of  loose  letters. 
Gaon  Ahai  wrote  his  Shecltbth,  a book  of  rcsjionsa, 
constituting  a Halakhic  exposition  of  the  weekly 
Sidra,  or  Pentateuchal  lesson.  As  a practical 
hand-book,  the  pupils  of  Gaon  Jeliudai  formulated 
i.sq  ‘ Laws  of  “Refer!”,’  in  which  laws  and 
questions  of  the  day  were  treated." 

1 See,  further,  W.  Bacher,  ‘Ashi,’  in  JE  ii.  [1902]  187  f. 

" See  M.  Schlocssinger,  ‘ Yehudai  ben  N.ahnian,’  JN  .xii.  [1906] 
690  f.;  and  ‘ Kayyara," Simeon, ' i6.  vii.  [1904]  461  f.  ; L.  Ginzherg, 
‘Aha  (Ahai)  of  Shabha,’  ib.  i.  [1901]  278 f. ; tlio  differentiation  of 
these  various  codes  is  a matter  of  some  disijute. 
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The  trmmph  of  Christianity  and  its  adoption  by 
Constantine  meant  the  Iminiliation  of  the  Jews. 
Numerous  repressive  acts  of  legislation  were  passed 
against  their  religion,  and  outbursts  of  persecution 
were  frequent.  Jews  ■were  jrrohibited  from  enter- 
ing Jerusalem,  and  their  lives  were  burdened  with 
hardships  and  oppressive  restrictions.  Prelates  of 
the  Church,  such  as  John  Chrysostom  of  Antioch, 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
were  among  their  bitterest  persecutors,  and  the 
Emperors,  when  friendly,  or  at  least  not  ill-disposed, 
to  the  Jews,  were  freqtiently  persuaded  by  their 
priests  to  change  their  attitude.  Even  Jerome, 
who,  like  Ambrose,  owed  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
to  Jewish  teachers,  publicly  declared  his  hatred  of 
them.  Yet  the  popes  themselves  and  the  Roman 
bishops  were  often  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  they 
not  infrequently  stood  forth  as  the  champions  and 
protectors  of  riie  Jews.  The  Arians,  as  a rule, 
were  more  tolerant  than  the  Athanasians.  The 
reign  of  Julian,  w’ho  abandoned  Christianity,  w.as 
a brief  interval  of  light  for  the  Jews  amid  their 
sorrow's.  But  on  Judaism  itself  the  domination  of 
Christianity  had  little  inlluence.  In  the  same  way, 
little  cll'ect  was  experienced  from  the  rise  of  the 
Sasanian  Dynasty  (224-651),  founded  by  Ardashir 
Papakan,  which  brought  into  greater  prominence 
the  worship  of  fire.  The  Jews  themselves  sull'ered 
at  first  from  the  extreme  sternness  with  which  the 
profane  use  of  lire  W'as  prevented,  but  by  the  time  of 
the  first  Shapur  (242-271)  the  relations  betw'een  the 
tw'o  religions  w'ere  amicably  readjusted. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  a false  Messiah  (see 
art.  Messiahs,  Pseudo-)  who  arose  in  Crete  during 
the  time  of  Ashi,  i.e.  before  427.  About  this  time 
hopes  of  the  millennium  w’ere  spreading,  and  the 
long-awaited  deliverer  was  expected.  This  was, 
to  some  extent,  due  to  au  ancient  Sibylline  oracle 
(see  Graetz,  ii.  617),  w'hich  placed  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  85th  jubilee,  betw'een  A.D.  440  and 
470.  In  proportion  as  persecution  became  stronger, 
these  hopes  grew  more  vigorous.  The  Chro7iicles 
of  Jerahmecl,  composed,  according  to  Gaster, during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  common  era  (M.  Gaster, 
Chron.  of  Jar.,  London,  1899,  p.  xxxix),  contain 
such  eschatological  calculations.  These  IMessianic 
ideas  w'ere  strongly  discouraged  by  Ashi,  and  this 
event  had  no  permanent  influence  on  Judaism. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  successors  to  the 
Amoraim  w'ere  called  Sah&raim.  The  name  is 
connected  with  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  words  for 
gospels,  evangelist  (sbarthcl,  sharana),  etc.,  and 
probably  implied  a teacher  or  expounder.  The 
Saboraim  had  little  share  in  the  redaction  of  the 
Talmud,  although  some  small  Saboraic  element 
has  been  preserved  ; practically,  it  was  completed 
by  their  predecessors.  The  age  of  the  Saboraim  is 
reckoned  from  the  final  redaction  of  the  Talmud 
until  the  first  of  the  Geonim,  Mar  Rab  Mar,  in 
609.  The  word  Gadn  (pi.  G’dntm)  literally  signi- 
fies ‘ pride,  majesty  ’ (Pr  16^®,  in  a bad  sense  ; Am 
8’,  Is  60^®,  in  a good  sense),  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Ps  47®  [EV  ^].  The  chief  of  the  Sura  academy 
was  the  Gaon,  the  teachers  of  Pumbeditha  being 
moi'e  frequently,  though  not  exclusively,  called 
Rabbauim.  The  Gaon  of  Sura  usually  took  pre- 
cedence. The  Gaon  w’as  the  academic  and  spiritual 
chief,  the  Resh  GalCdhd  (‘  Head  of  the  Diaspora’) 
being  the  civil  head  of  the  Jews,  recognized,  if  not 
actually  appointed,  by  the  Persian  court.  It  is 
thought  that  Gaon  is  an  instance  of  mnemonics, 
for  the  numerical  equivalent  of  its  letters 
(34- 1 -f  6 + 50  = 60)  is  the  same  as  the  number  of 
treatises  of  the  Talmud.  More  probably,  Gaon  is 
a translation  of  ‘ clarissimus  ’ or  ‘ illustris,’ a title 
employed  by  the  Roman  Emj)erors  in  -writing  to 
proviiiciiil  governors.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
were  thirty-seven  Geonim  of  Sura,  from  Mar  R. 


Mar  to  Samuel  b.  l.lofni,  and  fifty  of  Pumbeditha, 
from  Mar  b.  R.  Ijanan  to  R.  l.Iai,  but  the  term  has 
also  been  used,  in  a wider  .'-eirse,  for  other  teachers. 
The  age  of  the  Gaonate  was  about  150  years  and 
included  several  great  men.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  growth  of  studies  that  were  not  strictly  Tal- 
mudic : history,  grammar,  liturgy,  and  letters. 

Thus,  Sherira  Gaon,  father  of  l.Iai,  wrote  a famous  epistle  or 
responsum  in  987  to  the  Jews  of  Kairowan  on  tlie  trrowlh  and 
evolution  of  tlie  Talmud  and  Gaonate.  It  is  the  eliief  source  of 
information  on  the  subject.  Anuram,  In  870  and  .Sa'adya  (892- 
942)  drew  up  and  arranged  liturgies  ; l.Iai  is  said  to  be  tlie 
authorof  tlie  earliest  known  Hebrew  rhyme,  the  hymn  for  the  Eve 
of  Atonement  'Sp  I’CS'  (see  Gaster,  Buok  of  Prayer,  iii.  [looJ]  12). 
The  Geonim  established  a Minhag  (or  ‘ Use’)  of  prayers,  which 
was  widely  adopted  (see  Gaster,  i.  p.  xiii).  Sa'adya  compiled 
a dictionary  ('hjrOn),  and  $emab  (about  870)  a Talmudic  lexicon, 
or  'A  rukh.  Iteference  has  already  been  made  to  the  work  of  the 
Geonim  in  composing  Halakhic  codes.  Perhaps  their  greatest 
activitj'  was  expended  in  response,  i.e.  answers  to  practical 
ritual  questions,  addressed  to  them  by  distant  congregations.* 

'With  the  siircad  of  Judaism,  Jewish  learning 
had  also  develoiied  in  other  lands.  Bab3lon  was 
no  longer  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  North 
Africa  and  Southern  Europe  were  rising  in  import- 
ance. Prom  Egypt  came  the  famous  Sa'adva  (q.v.) 
to  be  Gaon  at  Sura.  But  the  most  forcible  influ- 
ences on  Judaism  were  Islam  and  Igaruism,  the 
former  external,  the  latter  internal.  The  ^iar.aite 
schism  was  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  iiolitical 
circumstances.  In  761  the  Exilarch  Solomon  died, 
leaving  no  sons.  His  nephew,  Anan  b.  David,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known,  attempted  to  succeed 
his  uncle,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Geonim  Judah 
and  Dudai,  sons  of  Nahman.  Dissensions  arose, 
and  Anan,  at  lirst  successful  bj'  the  aid  of  the 
Khallf,  was  finally  forced  to  emigrate  to  Palestine. 
At  -what  stage  his  hostilit}'  to  the  G.aonate  de- 
veloped into  an  attack  on  the  Rabbinic  po.silion, 
and  to  what  extent  this  opposition  had  already 
been  anticipated,  is  unknown.  Anan  and  his 
followers  soon  cut  themselves  off  completely  from 
the  Talmudists,  accusin"  them  of  having  changed 
the  Law  by  their  general  teaching.  In  ten  specific 
points  they  diflered  from  the  Rabbinite  Jews,  in 
contradistinction  to  whom  they  adopted  the  name 
of  B^ne  Miqra,  or  ‘ Sons  of  the  Scripture.’  They 
claimed,  just  as  the  Hanif  party  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Islam,  to  return  to  the  primitive  religion. 

The  ten  points  of  difference  can  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  Kitdb  al-Fa^d'ih  (‘  Book  of  Shameful  'Things  ’)  by  Ibn 
Saqawaihi,  one  of  the  earliest  Karaite  writers.  His  work  is 
divided  into  ten  sections,  but  begins  with  a general  attack  on  the 
Mishna ; (1)  the  unity  of  God ; the  Karaites  leaned  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Mu'tazilites,  who  opposed  divine  omnipotence 
os  a creative  force,  in  favour  of  almost  absolute  free  wiU  ; (2) 
the  use  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath  ; the  Karaites  permitted  neither 
fire  nor  lights  on  Sabbath,  as  they  interpreted  Ex  35S  literally ; 2 
(3)  irrigation  on  the  Sabbath  ; (4)  the  manner  of  fixing  the  New 
Moon  ; (5)  the  postponement  of  certain  festivals  by  means  of  the 
calendar  rule  (C’Ki  ■|''hN  N*? ; for  which  see  ERE  iii.  120'>) ; (6)  the 
leap  year  ; (7)  the  forbidden  fat ; the  Karaites  will  not  eat  the 
fat  of  the  tail,  which  was  allowed  by  the  Rabbis  ; (8)  incest ; (9) 
niddd  ; (10)  geri  (impurity).  For  the  differences  between  Uab- 
binites  and  Karaites  see  Ehazari,  iii.  § 35,  tr.  Hirschfeld,  p.  166. 

The  Raraites  produced  a large  number  of  able 
writers®  who  contributed  appreciably  to  Je-viush 
literature : !^irkisani,  author  of  the  Kitdh  al- 
Amodr  (‘  Book  of  Lights’),  Ibn  al-Hiti,  Yefeth  ibn 
'Ali,  David  al-Fasi,  Sahl  ibn  Masliah,  Benjamin 
Nahawendi,  Samuel  b.  Moses  al-Maghribi,  and 
others.  The  effect  on  Judaism  was  visible.  Op- 
position stimulated  learning  and,  by  putting  the 
Rabbiiiites  on  their  defence,  produced  a positive 
statement  of  the  orthodox  position.  The_  chief 
exponent  of  the  Talmudic  case  was  Sa'adya, 
or,  more  properly.  Said  ibn  Yusuf  al-Fayyunii 

1 See,  further,  art.  ‘Gaon,’  JE  v.  [1903]  567-572. 

2 Cf.  Sa'adya’s  commentary  on  this  verse  and  his  refutation  of 
the  Karaites  ; this  has  been  recently  recovered  from  the  Genizah 
and  published,  with  translation,  by  H.  Hirschfeld  in  JQR  xviii. 
[1905-06]  600-613.  See  also  ‘ Saadyana  ’ by  Schechter  and  others 
in  JQR  xiv.  [1902]. 

2 AnaiTs  Rook  of  Commandments  has  been  edited  by  S. 
Schechter,  Documents  of  Jewish  Sectaries,  ii. 
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(892-942),  ■who  met  the  !^araite  attacks  first  of  all 
by  translating  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  and  secondly 
by  replying  directly  to  the  enemy.  Sa'adya’s 
great  work  was  the  Kitdb  al-Amdndtw  ul  rtiqddut 
(Heb.  ’EmunOth  W^dhe  6th,  and  other  titles),  or 
‘ Faith  and  Philosophy,’  which  was  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  revealed  religion  into  harmony 
with  Greek  philosophy. 

‘ No  .Jew,  said  Saadiah,  should  discard  the  Bible,  and  form  his 
opinions  solely  by  his  own  reasoning.  But  he  might  safely 
endeavour  to  prove,  independently  of  revelation,  the  truths 
which  revelation  had  given.  Faith,  said  Saadiah  again,  is  the 
soul’s  absorption  of  the  essence  of  a truth,  which  thus  becomes 
part  of  itself,  and  will  be  the  motive  of  conduct  whenever  the 
occasion  arises.  Thus  Saadiah  identified  reason  with  faith.  Ha 
ridiculed  the  fear  that  philosophy  leads  to  scepticism.  You 
might  as  well,  he  argued,  identify  astronomy  with  superstition, 
because  some  deluded  people  believe  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
is  caused  by  a dragon’s  making  a.meal  of  it  ’ (1.  Abrahams,  Short 
Hist,  of  Jew.  lot.,  liondon,  1906,  p.  56).  Many  lost  portions  of 
Sa'adya’s  anti-Karaite  writings  have  been  published  by  H. 
Hirschfeld,  froni  the  Cairo  Genizah,  in  J Qlt.  Thus  of  his  Kitdb 
al-Rudd  'all  al-Mutahdmil  (‘  Refutation  of  the  Unfair  Ag- 
gressor’) two  leaves  exist  (JQR  xviii.  113-119).  In  these 
Sa'adya  maintains  the  Jewish  tradition  of  drbiyydh,  or  post- 
ponement of  festivals.  The  fragment  is  probably  a reply  to  Ibn 
Saqawaihi.  There  is  also  one  leaf  of  a treatise  on  usury  (ib. 
119  f.).  In./Q/fxvii.  [1901-05]  712-725  Hirschfeld  has  published 
four  leaves  from  his  treatise  on  forbidden  marriages,  and  two 
on  traditional  laws.  Sa'adya  saw  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Karaites  used  the  Kalam  in  their  attacks  could  be  counteracted 
only  by  adopting  the  Kalam  itself  for  the  defence  of  the  ortho- 
dox position.  He  thus  became  the  first  of  the  Jewish  Mutakal- 
limin  or,  literally  translated,  iRdhabbfrlm,  who  sought  to 
reconcile  a belief  in  the  divine  creation  with  the  Aristotelian 
theory  of  the  eternity  of  matter  (Hirschfeld,  Khazari,  p.  l).l 

Judaism  was  not  modified  by  !^araism,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  study  of  philology  was  stimulated  and 
the  impetus  to  philosojiliy  created.  The  latter 
would  have  inevitably  followed  contact  with  Islam. 
The  !^araites  were  never  very  numerous,  and  now 
probably  do  not  number  more  than  12,000.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Muslims  there  was  never  much  question 
that  the  Rabbinites  and  Karaites  were  both  equally 
Jews.  Interesting  light  is  thrown  on  this  point  of 
the  controversy  by  the  decisions  of  the  four  Imams, 
recorded  in  B.M.MS.  Or.  2538,  fol.  73-83,  headed 
‘ Story  of  the  Europeans  who  adojited  the  Laws  of 
the  l^araites,’  published  by  Hirschfeld  (see  Jews’ 
Coll.  Jub.  Vol.,  p.  88).  Yet,  on  account  of  their 
dietary  customs  and  law  of  incest,  intermarriage 
with  Jews  is  very  rare. 

In  spite  of  Muhammad’s  treatment  of  the  Jews 
of  Arabia,  the  relations  between  the  two  faiths  were 
intimate  and  not  unfriendly.  Islam  had  far  more 
influence  on  Judaism  than  Christianity,  because 
it  was  more  tolerant.  The  theological  status  of 
Jews  and  Christians  was  recognized.  They  were 
’ Ahl  al- Kitdb,  people  possessing  a legitimate  scrip- 
ture, as  opposed  to  idolaters  and  to  the  Magi  and 
Manichwans,  whose  revelation  was  not  regarded 
as  authentic  (man  Idhu  shubhatu-l-kitdb). 

It  is  necessa,ry  to  empbasize  tbe  correct  use  of  the  phrase 
'Aid  al-Kitdb,  first,  because  it  is  so  frequently  misinterpreted 
and  applied  to  the  Jews  only,  w'ho  are  said  to  have  been  called 
the  people  of  the  book.2  Even  writers  like  Graetz  have  made 
this  mistake  (see  Graetz,  iii.  69  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  see  pp. 
82  and  89,  where  the  term  is  correctly  used).  Secondly,  it  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  attitude  of  Islam  to  the  sister  faiths  ; it 
did  not  claim  a monopoly  of  salvation.  In  consequence,  Jews 
and  Muslims  were  able  to  study  and  discuss  theology  and 
science  together  with  far  greater  intimacy  than  was  possible 
between  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  love  of  learning  prevalent  in  Muslim  lands 
was  not  confined  to  the  Muslims  ; it  was  shared 
by  all  classes  of  the  poi)ulation.  Consequently, 
when,  after  and  as  a result  of  the  introduction  of 
Greek  philosophy,  the  Arabs  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  speculative  theology,  Judaism  was 
very  closely  all'ected,  and  the  impetus  given  to 
philosophical  study  created  a Jewish  religious 
philosophy.®  Hitherto,  Jewish  theology  had  been 

1 See,  further,  on  the  sect  as  a whole,  art.  Karaites. 

2 The  term  is  used  of  Christians  as  opposed  to  Jews  in 
Bukhari,  ed.  Cairo,  A.u.  1304,  p.  11,  line  10  (30th  Bab  of  the 
Kitdb  el  Imdn). 

2 The  influence  was  not  confined  to  Judaism.  '.Jewish 
scholars  held  an  honourable  place  in  transmitting  the  Arabian 


occufjied  either  with  questions  of  practical  HaHkha 
or,  in  refutation  of  ^arai.sra,  with  a defence  of  the 
Talmudical  system  of  legislation.  Ishao  ibn  Sul- 
aiman,  better  known  as  Isaac  I.sraili  of  Kairowan, 
who  died  about  932,  was  well  known  as  a ^'  ientific 
philosopher  and  physician  (see  W.  Engel  kemper, 
Eeligions-philosophische  Lehre  Saadja  Gaon’s,  Miin- 
ster,  1903,  p.  2,  note  2).  His  title  to  fame  rests 
purely  on  his  scientific  work,  not  on  his  theolo^. 
Jews  took  up  these  studies  with  avidity,  and  a 
series  of  famoms  writers  arose  who  sought  to 
harmonize  .Judaism  with  the  thought  of  the  age, 
and  who  thus  developed  its  philosophy  of  religion. 
Batya  b.  .Joseph  ibn  I’akudah,  who  lived  at  .Sara- 
gossa at  the  Beginning  of  the  11th  cent.,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  Jewish  authors  to  expound  a 
^stem  of  ethics  in  his  Arabic  Al-H\Jd\ia  'ila 
Fardid  al-Qulub  (1040)  (‘Guide  to  the  Duties  <if 
the  Heart’),  which  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Judah  ibn  Tibbon  under  the  title  of  IfobhCth  hal- 
VbhubhClh. 

Babya  attempts  to  show  that ' Jewish  faith  is  a great  spirit- 
ual truth  founded  on  Reason,  Revelation,  and  Traditions,  all 
stress  being  at  the  same  time  laid  on  the  willingness  and  the 
joyful  readiness  of  the  God-loving  heart  to  perform  life’s 
duties.’  He  was  largely  influenced  by  Sa'adya  and  by  Ibn 
Gabirol,  and  leaned  to  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  Faith  must 
be  intellectual,  not  blind  and  unreasoning.  He  proves  the 
necessity  and  unity  of  a Creator  by  teleological  arguments. 
The  divine  attributes  are  twofold,  negative  and  active.  The 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  are  within  the  power  of  human 
knowledge.  God’s  existence  is  knowable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  non-existent  beings  cannot  create  existent  bein«. 
Ills  Unity  and  Eternity  are  also  comprehensible,  since  the 
Supreme  Cause  must  of  necessity  be  indivisible  and  jienuanent. 
The  other  divine  attributes  are  anthropomoiTihic  metaphors, 
an  indispensable  medium  for  thought  and  speech,  but,  in  real- 
ity, symbols  and  not  realities.  From  these  postulates  Baby  a 
deduced  his  system  of  ethics.  He  maintained  that  immor- 
tality was  to  be  reserved  for  mature  speculations ; hence  the 
comparative  paucity  of  Biblical  allusions  to  it.  Babya  w.vs 
essentially  a mystic,  but  at  the  same  time  practical  in  his 
system  of  the  religious  life.  Asceticism,  as  a discipline  ot 
abstinence  and  self-purification,  is  advocated,  but  not  tor  gen- 
eral adoption.! 

Babya  was  a Spaniard,  and  one  of  the  many 
Jewisli  scholars  wlio  arose  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
during  the  Muslim  domination.  The  light  of 
Jewish  learning  was  first  kindled  by  ^Moses  b. 
Enoch  (t  965),  from  Babylon,  who  founded  an 
academy  at  Cordova  which  soon  eclipsed  Sura. 
Among  the  great  Jews  of  Spain  were  Hasdai  ibn 
Shaprut,  poet,  physician,  and  politician  (915-990), 
Menahem  b.  Saruk,  Dunash  ibn  Labrat,  Judah 
Hayyuj,  Abu-l-Walid  jSIerwan  ibn  Janah,  who 
founded  and  developed  the  science  of  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  Samuel  the  Nagid  (993-1055),  the 
vizier  of  Habus,  king  of  Granada,  who  wrote  an 
introduction  to  the  Talmud  and  many  liturgical 
hymns. 

The  religious  philosophy  of  .ludaism  owes  much 
to  Solomon  b.  Judah  ibn  Gabirol,  commonly  known 
as  Avicebron  (see  art.  Ibn  Gabirol,  above,  p.  69). 
His  greatness,  both  as  poet  and  as  philosopher,  is 
mirrored  in  his  Kethcr  Malkhuth,  or  ‘Royal  Crotvn,’ 
the  text  and  translation  of  wliich  may  be  seen 
conveniently  in  Gaster  (iii,  47) ; and  his  A^ldh  al- 
Akhldq,  or  ‘ Improvement  of  the  Moral  Qualities’ 
(ed.  and  tr.  S.  S.  Wise,  New  York,  1901),  is  a 
summary  of  ethics  for  popular  use. 

In  this  the  virtues  and  the  vices  are  arranged,  correlatively, 
in  connexion  with  the  senses  on  which  they  depend.  He  dis- 
tinguishes tlie  physicAl  from  the  psychical  perceptions.  The 
senses  are  indications  of  the  disposition  of  the  soul,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ‘animal  soul,  not  the  divine  soul  within  man.*  His 
(luotations  are  in  most  cases  drawn  from  the  Bible,  not  from 
Rabbinic  writings,  a fact  which  may  account  for  his  great  in- 
fluence and  popularity  among  non-Jews.  In  his  Fons  TiVcC 

commentators  to  the  schoolmen.  It  was  amongst  them, 
especially  in  Maimonides,  that  Aristotelianism  found  refuge 
after  the  light  of  philosophy  was  extinguished  in  Islam  ; and 
the  Jewish  family  of  the  Ben-Tibbon  were  mainly  instrumenta.1 
in  making  Averroes  known  to  southern  France  ’ (W.  Wallace 
and  G.  W.  Thatcher,  in  EBr^'^  ii.  282). 

I See,  further,  I.  Brovdi^  and  K.  Kohler,  ‘ Bahva  ben  Joseph,’ 
aJ^ii.  [1902]  <147-454. 
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neither  Bible  nor  Eabbinio  authorities  are  cited  at  all.  This 
work,  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  reduced  everytliing 
that  exists  to  three  categories:  (1)  God,  the  first  substance  ; ('2) 
the  world,  matter  and  form  ; and  (3)  the  will,  as  intermediary. 
His  teaching  is  based  on  Neo-Platonism,  and,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  Aristotelianism,  exercised  slight  influence  on  Jewish 
thought.  There  is  a difference  between  the  pantheistic  emana- 
tions of  Neo-Platonism  and  the  Jewish  conception  of  creation. 
‘Moreover,  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine  that  the  Godhead  is 
unknowable  naturally  appealed  to  a Jewisli  rationalist,  wlio, 
while  positing  the  existence  of  God,  studiously  refrained  from 
ascribing  definite  qualities  or  positive  attributes  to  Him.  . . . 
Gabirol,  unlike  other  medieval  Jewish  philosophers  who  re. 
garded  philosophy  as  tlie  “handmaid  of  theology,”  pursued  his 
philosophical  studies  regardless  of  the  claims  of  religion  ’ (S.  S. 
Wise,  in  JE  vi.  [1904]  628^). 

While  Gabirol  leaned  towards  Neo-Platonisni, 
Judah  Halevi,  born  in  Toledo  (c.  1085  - c.  1143), 
Avhose  poetry,  secular  and  sacred,  furnishes  some 
of  the  most  inspired  examples  of  the  later  Hebrew 
Muse,  vehemently  attacks  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion as  well  as  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter.  As  Hirschfeld  says  (Khazari, 
p.  6),  his  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Muslim  al- 
Ghazali,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  as  a 
philosophic  scepticism  in  favour  of  n priori  belief. 
His  most  famous  jihilosophic.al  work  was  the 
Cosri,  or  Kuzarl,  projierly  Kiiah  al-Khazari. 

In  .this  book  he  sets  forth  Jewish  belief  in  a popular  form, 
under  the  guise  of  a dialogue  between  a Rabbi  and  a king  of 
the  Khazars.  This  king,  dissatisfied  witli  liis  religion,  consults 
Muslims  and  Christians  in  turn,  and,  finally,  a Rabbi,  wliose 
faith  he  adopts.  The  short-comings  of  both  creeds,  as  well  as 
of  Karaism,  are  discussed,  and,  in  a more  positive  form,  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  Judaism  are  enumerated.  Tlie  jiivot  of 
his  belief  in  God  is  the  fact  of  direct  revelation  and  tlie  pre- 
servation of  this  revelation  by  uninterrupted  tradition  (Khazari, 
i.  § 26 ; Ilirsclifeld,  p.  46).  Aristotle  failed  tliroiigh  the  fact 
that  ‘ he  exerted  his  mind  because  he  had  no  tradition  from 
any  reliable  source  at  his  disposal.  He  meditated  on  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  world,  but  found  as  much  difficulty  in 
the  theory  of  a beginning  as  in  that  of  eternity.  Finally,  the 
abstract  speculations  which  made  tor  eternity' prevailed,  and 
he  found  no  reason  to  inquire  into  the  chronology  or  derivation 
of  those  who  lived  before  him.  Had  he  lived  among  a people 
with  well  authenticated  traditions  he  would  . . . have  estab- 
lished the  theory  of  creation,  however  difficult,  instead  of 
eternity,  which  ...  is  more  difficult  to  accept  ’ (i6.  § 65,  p.  63). 
The  testimony  of  Moses  is  to  Judah  Halevi  an  established  fact, 
recognized  by  all  three  religions  as  historical,  and  handed  down 
by  unbroken  tradition  ; the  Bible  cannot  contradict  truth  or 
reason.  Truth  does  not  depend  on  the  Bible,  but  is  supported 
b.v  it.  Tims  the  Creation  is  supported  b.v  the  testimony  of 
lioses,  i.e.  it  harmonizes  with  the  Scriptural  account.  Even 
if  a believing  Jew  were  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  clash  with  his  belief,  according  to  the 
Bible,  in  the  creation  of  this  particular  world  (§  67,  p.  64).  The 
soul,  being  part  of  the  divine  essence,  must  be  undying,  and  a 
belief  in  immortality — of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body — is  essential 
to  religion  (§  103,  p.  73).  He  upheld  the  Ptolemaic  cosmology 
without  hesitation.  He  opposed  the  determinism  of  the  Jaba- 
riyya  (those  who  believe  that  God  compels  man  to  disobey  Him, 
since  all  actions  come  from  God,  not  from  man)  without  going 
as  far  as  the  Mu'tazilites  (who  believed  in  free  will  unlimited), 
and  he  attained  this  end  by  a modification  of  the  theory  of 
causation.  He  instituted  intermediary  causes  between  the 
Prime  Cause  and  the  ultimate  end  and  established  six  axioms  : 
(1)  recognition  of  the  Prime  Cause ; (2)  belief  in  intermediary 
causes  ; (3)  God  gives  the  beat  possible  form  to  every  substance  ; 
(4)  there  is  a graduation  among  organic  beings  as  well  as  among 
mankind  ; (5)  it  the  hearers  of  reproof  pause  to  consider,  they 
are  near  repentance  ; (6)  man  has  power  to  do  or  avoid  evil  in 
matters  under  his  control.  It  is,  however,  best  to  refer  more 
important  events  in  life  to  direct  intervention  of  God  (p.  21). 
The  vindication  (iii.  §§  26-27,  p.  164)  of  the'Massoretic  text,  in 
the  cases  wliere  manuscripts  differ,  is  interesting  as  being  a 
germ  of  critical  Biblical  research,  not  so  far  developed  as  by 
Ibn  Ezra.  An  enumeration  of  Karaite  differences  serves  to 
prove  the  essential  nature  of  the  Rabbinic  element  in  Judaism, 
and  demonstrates  the  logical  impossibility  of  inteiTireting  the 
Bible  and  observing  the  Commandments  without  its  aid.  The 
influence  of  tlie  Kitdb  al-Ehazari  was  great  at  the  time.  Two 
Hebrew  translations  soon  appeared  and  w^ere  widely  circulated. 
To  a large  extent  it  was  superseded  by  the  Guide  of  Mai- 
monides,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  latter  work  was 
Aristotelian,  that  is  to  say,  it  reconciled  Aristotelianism  and 
Judaism.  Vet  the  Khazari  has  in  many  ways  survived  the 
Guide,  because  it  is  read  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  an  anti- 
dote. Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  studied  ; indeed  many 
modern  thinkers,  such  as  Herder,  have  found  in  it  a source  of 
inspiration.  The  style  is  concise  and  clear,  and  the  dialogue  is 
so  vigorous  and  real  that  it  lacks  the  air  of  artificiality  frequent 
in  fictitious  conversations.  The  Khazari  covers  so  much 
ground  in  relatively  such  small  compass  that  it  was  bound  to 
achieve  popularity,  merely  by  reason  of  convenience,  eien 
apart  from  superior  intrinsic  claims  (see,  further,  art.  Halevi, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  478-480). 


Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Ibn  Ezra 
family  (see  art.  Ibn  Ezra,  above,  p.  67  f. ).  Moses 
ibn  Ezra  (c.  1070-1138),  a prolific  writer  of  S'lUMk 
(‘penitential  jirayers’),  was  famous  for  his  versa- 
tility. He  was  a idiilosopher  and  a lintruist  as 
well  as  a jioet  of  very  considerable  fiifts.  His 
chief  philosojihical  work, ' Aruglutth  hab-Jiosem,  as 
it  was  called  in  the  Hebrew  version,  only  a jiortion 
of  which  is  extant,  was  not,  however,  very  nopu- 
lar,  being  eclijised  by  his  poems,  the  Tnrshl'ih  and 
the  Diwdn.  In  this  book  Ibn  Ezra  discusses  the 
unity  of  God,  the  inaiijilicability  of  attributes 
and  definitions  of  God,  motion,  nature,  and  intel- 
lect. The  greatness  of  Moses  ibn  Ezra  as  a jioet 
prevented  jiosterity  from  according  him  due  recog- 
nition as  a pliilosojiher.  His  relative,  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  (c.  1092-1107),  was  equally  active  in 
various  branches  of  learning,  notably  as  a IJible 
exegete,  grammarian,  and  mathematician.  He 
also  entered  the  domain  of  jihiloso]ihy,  and  com- 
piled, in  1158,  a book  on  the  Commandments, 
called  Y^sSdh  M6ru.  He  was  to  some  extent  a 
follower  of  the  Xeo-Platonist  School,  and  Moses 
ibn  Ezra  calls  him  a Mutakallim. 

His  works  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  not  in  Arabic, 
though  his  contemiioraries  usually  preferred  the  latter  tongue. 
This  is  due  in  a degree  to  Ibn  Ezra’s  subje  t inatter,  which  was 
intended  more  for  Jews  than  for  Muslims.  His  liiiile  Ckimmen- 
taries  liave  been  used  by  Christian  students  for  many  genera- 
tions. He  is  noteworthy  also  for  being,  in  a way,  the  father  of 
Biblical  criticism.  Thus  he  hints,  as  plainly  as  he  feels  able 
to  do,  at  the  Deutero-lsaiah,  and  mentions  as  critical  difficul- 
ties such  verses  as  Gn  128  (see  A.  T.  Chapman,  Introd.  to  J'ent., 
Cambridge,  1911,  p.  26).  The  solutions  which  he  suf^ests  are 
veiled  under  the  phrase  ham-mzukU  ydvin,  ‘ the  intelligent  will 
perceive.’ 

From  the  great  families  of  Ibn  Ezra  and  ICimhi, 
Jewish  philosoiihy,  grammar,  and  science  received 
valuable  support.  Their  contributions  to  learning 
were  incalculable.  France  and  Germany  were  the 
home  of  Talmudic  and  Biblical  exegesis,  Spain 
being  more  strongly  devoted  to  philosophy. 

The  outstanding  figure  among  Jewish  mediaival 
scholars  is  Moses  Maimonides,  also  known  as  Bam- 
bam  (1135-1204),  of  whom  it  was  said,  ‘From 
IMoses  unto  Moses  there  arose  not  one  like 
Moses.’  His  fame  rests  on  several  foundations, 
but  for  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to 
the  great  influence  which  he  exercised  on  Judaism, 
first  as  a philosopher,  then  as  an  exponent  of 
Halakha.  His  famous  Guide  was  intended  for 
‘ religious  persons  who,  adhering  to  the  Torah,  have  studied 
philosophy  and  are  embarrassed  by  the  contradictions  between 
the  teachings  of  philosophy  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  Torah.’ 

He  taught  the  harmony  of  reason  and  revealed 
truths.  He  believed  in  a lost  oral  tradition  of  a 
philosophical  natm’e,  going  back  to  the  Prophets  ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  loss  of  this  tradition  and 
the  lack  of  due  understanding  that  the  seeming 
opposition  between  religion  and  philosophy  had 
arisen.  Misinterpretation  of  anthropomorphisms 
had  given  rise  to  much  perplexity  and  error. 
Maimonides;  went  further  in  his  attitude  towards 
anthropomorphic  terms  than  his  piredecessors,  who 
had  regarded  them  as  metaphors.  He  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  explaining  them  one  by  one, 
and  laid  far  greater  stress  on  the  ineorporealitj’  of 
God.  Further,  he  subjected  the  divine  attributes 
to  a searching  analysis.  He  rejected  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Mutakallimln,  and  based  his  philosophy 
entirely  on  Aristotle,  for  whom  he  had  a profound 
admiration. 

He  adduces  twenty-six  propositions  to  prove  the  existence, 
unity,  and  incorporeality  of  God  (Guide,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.,  tr.  M. 
Friedliinder,  London,  1910,  p.  145).  His  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God  are  based  on  the  theory  of  motion.  Motion  requires  an 
agent  to  produce  it,  the  number  of  intermediate  causes  being 
finite.  Some  things  receive  motion  and  impart  it;  others 
receive  but  do  not  impart ; consequently,  there  must  be  a 
primitive  agency  of  motion  that  impels  other  objects,  being 
itself  unaffected.  The  unity  of  God  is  demonstrated  in  two 
ways  : ‘(1)  Tfivo  gods  can  not  be  assumed,  for  thej'  would 
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necessarily  have  one  element  in  common  by  virtue  of  which 
they  would  be  gods,  and  another  element  by  which  they  would 
be  distingulslied  from  each  other  ; further,  neither  of  them 
could  have  an  independent  existence,  but  both  would  themselves 
have  to  be  created.  (2)  The  whole  existing  world  is  “one” 
organic  body,  the  parts  of  which  are  interdependent.  The  suIj- 
lunary  world  is  dependent  upon  the  forces  proceeding  from  the 
spheres,  so  that  the  whole  universe  is  a macrocosm,  and  thus 
the  effect  must  be  due  to  one  cause’  (pt.  ii.  ch.  i.,  tr.,  p.  153  ; 
cited  from  JE  ix.  [1905]  70). 

The  chief  point  in  which  Maimonides  differed 
from  Aristotle  was  the  eternity  of  matter,  althougli 
lie  maintained  that  the  Greek  philosopher  was 
fully  aware  that  he  had  not  estahlished  his  thesis. 
Maimonides  believed  in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo,  and 
he  held  that  this  was  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Aristotle.  The  spheres  and  intelligences 
were  not,  as  Aristotle  taught,  co-existent  with  the 
Prime  Cause,  but  created  by  it.  Evil  does  not 
proceed  from  God,  because,  being  negative,  it  has 
no  actuality.  It  is  a negation,  the  absence  of  a 
capacity  for  good.  He  asserts  human  free  will, 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  divine  omniscience. 
This  omniscience  is  incomprehensible  to  man,  Avith 
his  limited  knowledge,  but  it  is,  none  the  less, 
supreme.  The  fact  of  God’s  foreknowing  which 
of  several  possibilities  will  occur  does  not  abrogate 
the  freedom  of  choice.  God  foresees  the  result  of 
a choice,  having  conceded  full  liberty  of  action  at 
the  outset. 

Maimonideswas  entirely  optimistic  inhisoutlook. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  existence  is  happiness,  and 
the  object  of  the  Commandments  is  to  secure  this 
end.  He  was  the  exponent  of  pure  reason,  and 
maintained  the  unassailed  supremacy  of  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  most  typical  of  him  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  because  of  the  Bible. 
He  declared  that,  had  his  reason  prompted  him  to 
adopt  the  Aristotelian  eternity  of  matter,  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  Avith  the 
Scriptures.  Maimonides  has  been  styled  the  first 
pragmatist.  His  breadth  of  mind  and  his  attitude 
towards  other  faiths  are  remarkable.  He  recognized 
the  validity,  to  a certain  extent,  of  Islam  and 
Christianity,  and  maintained  that  the  adherents  of 
these  religions  must  not  be  regarded  as  idolaters. 
Salvation  is  not  confined  to  JeAvs.  ‘The  right- 
eous of  all  nations  have  a share  in  the  Avorld  to 
come’  (HU.  Tesh.  iii.  § 11 ; see  also  references  in 
I.  Abrahams  and  D.  Yellin,  Maimonides,  London, 
1903,  p.  94,  etc.). 

Maimonides,  in  his  famous  commentary  on  the  Jlfis/ind  Hele^, 
regards  immortality  as  intellectual.  The  wise  man  — i.e.  the 
truly  virtuous — will  pursue  good  for  its  own  sake.  The  child 
has  to  be  encouraged  to  study  by  the  oiler  of  prizes.  As  man 
grows,  his  desires  become  greater,  and  the  prizes  have  to  be 
increased.  So  too,  in  mental  and  spiritual  development,  the 
hope  of  reward  is  the  inducement  to  the  masses  to  live  virtuous 
lives.  The  saint  requires  no  inducement.  Ilis reward  is  in  the 
raising  of  his  soul  to  the  level  of  the  divine  essence.  His  motto 
must  be,  like  that  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  to  serve  the  Master 
not  tor  the  sake  of  a reward.  In  the  Thirteen  Articles  of  Faith 
which  are  formulated  in  the  10th  perejf  of  Hele[((which  is  quoted, 
in  part,  in  Singer,  p.  184,  before  oh.  i. ; see  also  ERE  iv.  246^), 
Maimonides  includes  a belief  in  the  Resurrection. 

As  a codifier,  not  less  than  as  a philosopher, 
Maimonides  exerted  great  inlluence  on  Judaism. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  groAvth  of 
codification,  a necessary  consequence  to  the  nature 
and  method  of  tlie  Taimud.  It  Avas  found  desir- 
able to  compile  more  convenient  hand-books  or 
large  digests,  in  Avhich  the  laAvs  could  be  more 
readily  consulted ; some  of  these  Avere  for  the 
learned,  others  for  the  people.  LaAvs  had  to  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  Avitli  the  needs  of  the  day 
and  of  local  conditions,  occasioned  by  the  scattering 
of  the  Jews. 

R.  Isaac  b.  Jacob  of  Fez  (1018-1103),  called  Alffisi,  a pupil  of 
R.  Nissim  and  of  R.  Hanaiieel  of  liairowau,  wrote  a Com- 
)iendiuni,  which  is  practically  the  Babylonian — sometimes  the 
Jerusalem — Talmud  denuded  of  Hag^ada  and  of  all  opinions 
whicii  were  not  rejrarded  as  authoritative.  Where  the  Oeonim 
had  modified  the  Talmud,  their  modification  was  adopted  by 


Alfaj-i.  Isaac  ibn  Ghayyat  (1030-1080)  and  Isaac  b.  Reuben 
(1043-1103)  compiled  books  of  laws,  the  former  concerning 
festivals  and  fasts,  the  latter  about  oaths.i 

All  these  Avere  eclipsed,  however,  by  the  brilli- 
ance of  the  Mishneh  Torah,  or  ‘ second  Torah,’  of 
Maimonides,  Avhich  contains  more  than  the  Mi  Jina, 
because  it  ‘ includes  the  fundamental  doctrine.s  of 
the  Jewish  religion  ...  it  represents  a system  of 
the  Avhole  of  Judaism,  ethical  and  ceremonial’  (S. 
Daiclies,  ‘JeAvish  Codesand  Codifiers,’ Jew.  Chron., 
Jan.  1909,  pp.  1,  8,  15,22).  Maimonides  did  not,  like 
the  other  codifiers,  follow  the  order  of  the  Talmud, 
but  introduced  neAV  divi.=ions  and  grouping.-;.  His 
style  is  concise  and  he  cites  no  autiiorities — a 
practice  for  Avhich  he  Avas  blamed  by  his  foe.s. 

The  Mishna  Torah,  also  called  Ydd  (‘Strong: 

Hand’),  was  written  in  Hebrew,  because  it  was  for  t'cneral  use. 
The  Guide^  being  intended  for  students  of  Arabic  i>hilosophy, 
was  composed  in  that  language.  Maimonides,  in  his  letter  to 
his  pupil  Alenin,  states  that  he  did  not  intend  the  Hand  to 
supersede  the  Talmud  as  a study,  but  to  provide  a convenient 
work  of  reference,  and  to  prevent  students  from  going  astray 
in  practical  laws. 

By  reason  of  his  originality,  and,  especially,  of 
his  free  attitude  toAvards  faith  and  reason,  Mai- 
monides Avas  vehemently  attacked,  Abraham  b. 
David  of  Posquiferes  being  a keen  though  sincere 
opponent.^  His  Avorks  Avere  even  committed  to  the 
Hames,  and  the  controversy  Avas  not  softened  for 
.some  considerable  time ; it  continued  long  after 
his  death.  Maimonides  omitted  from  his  code 
anything  of  the  nature  of  superstition  or  demon- 
ology Avhich  had  crept  into  the  Talmud.  His 
de.scription  of  the  liturgy  is  very  important  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  rite  of  Egypt  and  for  a study 
of  the  development  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  influence  of  Maimonides  is  too  great  to  be 
estimated  briefly.  He  saved  Judaism  from  being 
controlled  by  Aristoteliauism,  and,  in  consequence, 
from  collapsing  Avith  the  fall  of  that  system.  He 
vindicated  the  claims  of  reason  Avhile  strengthening 
the  right  of  authority.  He  brought  harmony  and 
unity  into  laAV  and  practice.  Through  his  influence 
Judaism  Avas  delivered  from  the  grasp  of  mysticism, 
Avhich  Avas  already  beginning  to  assert  itself.  He 
taught  tolerance  to  those  Avithout,  and  breadth  of 
mind  to  those  AA'ithin.  His  intellect  shrank  from 
no  iiiA’estigation,  and  yet  his  loyalty  to  Judaism 
Avas  unsAverving.  Great  men  have  the  faculty  of 
reacting  even  on  their  opponents,  and  in  the  case 
of  Maimonides  this  Avas  especially  true.  His 
JoAvish  adversaries  Avere  unconsciously  atl'ected  by 
him.  The  influence  of  Maimonides  continues  to 
exert  itself  oA’er  Judaism  to-day,  and  he  is  jierhaps 
more  frequently  cited  noAV  than  in  the  last  feAV 
centuries.  His  fame  must  inevitably  be  bound  up 
Avith  that  of  Judaism  for  all  time,  and  Avith  him 
the  mediicval  period  of  Judaism  closes. 

$.  To  the  present  day. — Maimonides  had  arisen 
in  Judaism  as  the  exponent  of  pure  reason  and  the 
defender  of  Aristoteliauism.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  during,  and,  to  some  degree,  in  consequence 
of,  the  controversy  Avhich  attached  itself  to  his 
system,  the  mystic  movement  gained  great  foothold 
in  Judaism.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  trace  its 
growth  or  its  connexion  Avith  earlier  and  kindred 
manifestations  (see  artt.  Mysticism  [JeAvish]  and 
KabbSla).  The  mysticism  of  the  Gnostics  Avas 
re-echoed  in  the  llaggada  ; it  slumbered  Avhile  the 
minds  of  men  aa'Ci'c  occupied  Avith  lyaraisin,  the 
Kalam,  Aristoteliauism,  and  Neo-Platonism.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  JeAvs  of  Germany 
Avere  almost  entirely  limitod  to  the  Talmud  in  their 
studies.  In  Siiain,  Avherc  iierseoition  had  not 
restricted  intellectual  liberty  as  Avell  as  personal 
freedom,  the  Joavs  AA'ere  alloAved  to  devote  them- 
selves to  science.  Their  natuial  inclination  and 

1 On  these  three  soliokirs  see  JE  i.  [1901]  S76-S77,  vi.  [1904] 
633,  C29. 

2 Of.  L.  Ginzberg-,  JE  i.  lOS-106. 
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aptitude  for  learning  needed  no  encouragement ; as 
soon  as  hindrances  were  removed,  they  applied 
themselves  zealously  to  liberal  culture.  Many  of 
their  co-religionists  in  other  lands,  however,  being 
prevented  from  enjoying  these  advantages,  did  not 
entirely  appreciate  tlie  work  of  the  Sjjanish  Itabbis. 
They  were  rather  repelled  by  the  cold  reason  of 
Maimonides,  and  they  also  disagreed  with  his 
Halakhil.  Hence  a mystic  reaction  had  every 
chance  of  success.  Several  distinguished  scholars 
were  attracted  by  the  cult  of  the  mysterious  and 
lent  it  support.  This  new  teaching,  which  was 
called  KahhCdd,  or  tradition,  spread  from  Gerona 
all  over  Spain,  and  also  northwards.  It  was  a 
revolt  against  logic,  and  sought  to  unite  the  divine 
element  in  man  with  the  world  spirit  (shelchel  hnn- 
iwel),  by  striving  to  attain  perfection  and  self- 
purification. It  inculcated  the  recognition  of  a 
harmony  in  all  things.  The  microcosm  is  a counter- 
part of  the  macrocosm.  The  doctrine  of  the 
S‘fir6th  (‘spheres’),  the  agencies  of  the  En-Suf 
(‘ Inlinite ’),  and  the  emanations  and  revelations  of 
the  Creator,  the  grades  and  functions  of  spirits  and 
angels,  and  the  relation  between  the  material  and 
the  ideal  were  all  worked  out  with  mathematical 
precision  (see,  further,  art.  !^ABB.\LA).  Metem- 
psychosis 1 had  already  been  taught  by  Isaac  b. 
Abraham  of  I’osquieres,  the  Blind  (11.  1190-1210).- 
Life  was  surrounded  with  countless  customs  and  acts 
having  a mystical  origin.  In  every  secular  deed,  in 
every  word  of  prayer,  in  every  miswdh,  man  was  to 
be  brought  to  think  of  a new  connexion  with  the 
sjjiritual  world,  and  thus  to  induce  the  desired  com- 
munion with  it.  The  divine  name  was  a mystery 
which  overshadowed  and  influenced  everything,  and 
the  letters  of  the  name  had  a mystical  power  (see, 
further,  art.  Tetrageammaton). 

All  kinds  of  devices  were  invented  or  employed  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  in  accordance  with  Kabbalistic  notions.  Examples 
of  such  ingenuities  were  ?eruf,  notdrikoUf  and  ge7natrid,  or 
permutations,  the  use  of  letters  according  bo  their  numerical 
value  and  transposition.  Various  systems  of  substitution  pre- 
vailed— e.g.,  atbash  (.  . . PN),  in  which  the  first  letter  of 
the  alphabet  was  equated  to  the  last,  the  second  to  the  last  but 
one,  and  so  on  (see,  further,  art.  Numbers  [Jewish]). 

The  Abulafias,  Isaac  ibn  Latif,  Joseph  Jikatilla, 
and  Moses  de  Leon,  the  pioneers  of  Kabbala,^  were 
Spaniards.  The  most  distinguished  adherent  was 
Moses  b.  Nahman  (Nahmanides  or  Ramban),  1195- 
1270,  Avho  was  known  at  an  early  age  for  his  saint- 
liness and  learning. 

His  influence  on  Judaism  was  very  great,  because  he  was 
regarded  rather  as  an  orthodox  Rabbi  tinged  with  mysticism 
than  as  an  absolute  Kabbalist,  for  he  believed  in  a creatio  ex 
niJiilo.  If  JIaimonides  be  selected  as  tbe  exponent  of  reason, 
Nahmanides  was  the  defender  of  authority.  The  former 
adopted  a rationalistic  attitude  towards  the  Biblical  miracles, 
ignoring  those  of  the  Talmud.  To  the  latter  the  Biblical 
miracles  were  the  object  of  veneration  and  implicit  belief. 
Although  his  respect  for  authority  was  not  limited  to  the 
Talmud,  but  extended  to  the  Geonim  and  rendered  sacred  in  his 
eyes  even  the  utterances  of  his  contemporaries,  Nahmanides 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  at  the  great  disputation'  of  1263, 
that  a belief  in  Haggada  is  not  incumbent  on  the  Jew. 
Nahmanides’  chief  activity  lay  in  the  Talmud.  His  philo- 
sophical theories,  though  based  on  logic,  in  reality  rest  on 
authority.  He  made  miracles  the  foundation  of  his  system, 
rejecting  Maimonides  and  Aristotle.  ‘For  Nachmani,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  in  miracles  was  the  foundation  of 
Judaism,  on  which  the  three  pillars  of  his  structure  rested : the 
creation  from  nothing,  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  the  divine 
providence.  . . . Maimuni  assumed,  with  the  philosophers,  that 
the  sensual  instincts  are  a disgrace  to  man,  since  he  is  destined 
to  a spiritual  life.  Nachmani  was  a strenuous  opponent  of  this 
view.  Since  God,  who  is  perfect,  has  created  the  earthly 
world,  . . . nothing  in  it  should  be  regarded  as  . . . hateful. 
...  It  Judaism  was  for  Maimuni  a cult  of  the  intellect,  for 

1 Adopted  by  the  Muslims  from  P.vthagoras,  the  conception  of 
metempsychosis  was  borrowed  by  the  Karaites  and  denounced 
by  Sa'adya,  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  and  Hasdai  Crescas.  Rabbinic 
Judaism  was  unaffected  by  Karaism  in  this  respect,  and  the  idea 
remained  unknown  till  introduced  by  the  Kabbalists.  See  art. 
Metempsychosis  (Jewish). 

2 Babya  b.  Asher  calls  him  ‘ the  father  of  the  Kabbala,’  and 
this  opinion  is  also  that  of  Joseph  Jikatilla,  Recanati,  and 
others  (see  JE  vi.  [1901]  620). 

3 See  JE  i.  141-144,  vi.  536,  v.  665  f.,  viii.  7. 


Nachmani  it  w;is  a religion  of  the  feelings  ’ (Graetz,  iii.  650 f.). 
Thus  .Maimonides  insisted  on  the  jiower  of  the  intelleet  to  solve 
the  mysU.rie.s  of  religion,  while  Nahmanides  regarded  the 
divine  secrets  as  a sanctuary  not  to  be  profaned  by  any  :u  tempt 
at  penetration.  Demons  and  angels  were  rejected  as  heathenish 
by  Maimonides;  they  are  )iart  of  the  system  of  .Nahmanides. 
TheK.abbala,  laying  great  enij.hasis  on  miracles  and  authority, 
fitted  admirably  with  his  view  of  life,  and  the  afiproral  of  so 
famous  a Rabbi  was  of  great  value  to  Kal.l  alinn. 

The  lAabhalistic  sfrijrtures  achieved  their  fame 
very  largely  by  the  fact  that  they  were  pseud- 
epigrapha.  The  most  famou.s  book  was  tlie  Zoluir 
{q.v.),  composed  by  Moses  b.  .Shem  Tob  de  Leon 
(1250-1305)  after  1285.  This  work  lie  iittributed  to 
Simon  b.  Johai;  it  was  written  in  Aramaic,  and 
its  preservation  was  accounted  for  in  a miraculous 
way.  Its  aim  was  to  show  that  the  Bible  was 
never  intended  to  be  understood  in  a literal  sense. 
In  spite  of  its  extravagances,  the  book  e.xercised 
enormous  influence  for  a long  time.  The  Buhir 
was  composed  by  Azriel,  one  of  the  jiupils  of  l.suac 
the  Blind,  and  was  attributed  to  Nehunya  b.  hak- 
I^ana.*  Contemporary  Rabbis,  however,  refused 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  Meir  b.  Simon  of  Narljonne 
(second  half  of  13th  cent.)  ordered  it  to  be  burned. 

The  Rabbalistic  controversy  lasted  for  many 
years.  Its  failure  to  capture  Judaism  com jdetely 
was  largely  due  to  the  firm  bulwark  in  defence 
of  reason  erected  by  Maimonides  ; yet  it  saved 
J udaisin  from  being  reduced  to  a mere  .system  of 
logic.  It  produced  many  saints,  even  though  it 
created  some  fantastic  enthusiasts.  In  the  jierse- 
cuted  it  stimulated  hope  and  encouraged  piety, 
and  by  emphasizing  the  inner  underlying  ideas  it 
prevented  observances  from  losing  their  spiritual 
meaning.  The  fault  of  Kabbala  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  unfitted  for  the  populace.  In  the  ca.se 
of  a scholar  or  recluse,  mysticism  produced  de- 
votion and  ecstasy  ; in  ignorant  minds  it  "enerated 
superstition.  Gradually  the  Kabbalists  drifted  to 
Palestine.  Safed  became  a centre  where  its  de- 
votees gathered,  and  Joseph  Qaro,  Isaac  ben 
Solomon  Luria,  and  Alkabes  settled  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Their  saintly  lives  are  tine  examples  of  the 
higher  side  of  the  movement.^  So  strong  was  its 
influence  that  the  Z6har  was  studied  by  many 
Christian  scholars,  who  attempted  to  find  in  it 
proofs  for  the  Trinity  and  Christianity.  The 
famous  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  disciple  of 
Elias  Delmedigo,  translated  several  Kabbalistic 
works  into  Latin,  and  introduced  the  Kabbala  to 
the  notice  of  the  Medicis  in  Tuscany.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  (pope  from  147 1 to  1484)  procured  transla- 
tions, and  ordered  them  to  be  disseminated  as 
evidences  of  Christianity  (Graetz,  iv.  314). 

The  influence  of  the  k^bbrda  on  Christianity 
was  not  wide  or  permanent,  and,  similarly, 
Judaism  was  to  no  great  extent  influenced  by 
Christianity  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  as 
persecutors  and  as  slaughterers  that  Jews  had 
knowledge  of  the  Gentiles  among  whom  they 
dwelt.^  It  is  scarcely  a source  of  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Judaism  was  so  little  affected  by 
contact  with  Christianity.  The  followers  of  either 
religion  knew  and  cared  nothing  for  the  thoughts 
and  beliefs  of  the  other.  In  the  disputations  be- 
tween champions  of  the  two  faiths — e.q.,  Paris 
(1240),  Barcelona  (1263),  Burgos  and  Avila  (1375), 
and  Tortosa  (1413)— the  Christians  de.sired  simply 
to  convert  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  no 
desire  for  controversy,  were  forced  to  argue.  The 
attacks  on  the  Talmud,  the  persecutions  incidental 
to  the  Crusades,  the  Black  Death,  the  charges  of 
poisoning  vv^ells,  the  blood  accusation,  the  whole- 

1 It  is  now  believed,  however,  to  have  been  the  work  of  Isaac 
himself.  On  the  book  see  I.  Bro.vdi  in  JE  ii.  [1902]  442  f. ; on 
Azriel  and  Nehunya  see  i6.  ii.  373 f.,  ix.  212. 

2 For  Luria  and  Alkabes  see  JE  viii.  210-212,  i.  401  f.,  and 
Schechter’s  essay  on  s'afed'in  Stxtdies  in  Judaism,  2nd  ser. 

3 See  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  London, 
1S96,  ch.  xxiii. 
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sale  massacre  of  entire  communities,  the  tortures 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  auto  da  f6,  and  the  ex- 
pulsions and  sequestrations  all  combined  to  stig- 
matize Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Jews  as 
a religion  of  liate  and  blood.  Consequently  tlieir 
own  religion  was  unali'ected  by  any  attempt  at 
contrast.  Mananos  and  others,  forced  to  change 
their  creed  often,  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
recanting  their  feigned  conversion,  even  if  their 
abjuration  meant  death. 

Tlie  Kenaissanee  and  the  Reformation  brought 
some  amelioration.  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  were 
champions  of  freedom  in  thought,  far  in  advance 
of  their  age.  Luther,  at  lirst  favourable  to  toler- 
ance, ultimately  changed  his  views.  His  pamphlet 
‘Concerning  the  Jews  and  their  Lies’  was  full  of 
bitterness ; he  detested  the  Jews  themselves  as 
mueh  as  he  hated  their  religion,  and  his  invective 
against  both  was  boundless.  The  .study  of  Hebrew 
by  Christians  was  too  strictly  confined  to  a few 
learned  men  to  inlluence  the  mas.ses  or  even  the 
ruling  classes.  Only  in  the  case  of  Reuchlin  did 
Hebrew  learning  among  Christians  prove  of 
advantage  to  Jews,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
even  Reuchlin  would  have  championed  the  cause 
of  the  Talmud  had  his  hand  not  been  forced  by  his 
Dominican  opponents.  Perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant event  in  which  the  inthience  of  Christianity  on 
Judaism  may  be  observed  is  the  expulsion  from 
Spain,  in  1492,  by  which  the  Jews  were  dispersed. 
Learning  was  spread  abroad  generally ; in  par- 
ticular, a nucleus  was  formed  in  the  East. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  a controversy 
arose  in  Judaism  as  to  the  study  of  science.  The 
period  when  the  Z6har  began  to  circulate  was 
intellectually  poor.  There  were  no  outstanding 
personalities  who  could  have  suppressed  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  ICabbalisni  and  restored 
a due  sense  of  proportion.  Men  had  lost  their 
feeling  for  the  simple  and  were  involved  in 
intricacies.  Biblical  exegesis  and  preaching  be- 
came tinged  with  obscurity,  allegorization,  and 
seudo-philosophy.  Their  activity  was  frequently 
evoted  not  to  thoughts  and  ideas,  but  to  outward 
signs  and  the  twisting  of  words.  The  chief  of  this 
school,  Levi  b.  Abraham  of  Villefranche,  near 
Perpignan  (1240-1315),  a follower  of  Maimonides, 
became  the  leader  of  the  friends  of  science. 
Perpignan  itself  was  the  seat  of  this  sort  of  false 
learning;  the  allegorization,  e.y.,  by  Levi,  of 
Biblical  characters  (thus,  Abraham  and  Sarah 
were  regarded  by  him  as  types  of  matter  and  in- 
tellect) provoked  the  antagonism  of  the  orthodox 
and  of  those  who  favoured  the  literal  exegesis.  A 
conflict  arose  in  1303  which  resolved  itself  into 
the  question.  Is  the  study  of  science  opposed 
to  Judaism,  and  should  it  be  suppressed?  The 
leader  of  the  obscurantists  was  Abba  Mari  b. 
Moses  of  Montpellier,  who,  from  the  outset,  op- 
posed Levi  of  Villefranche,  who  stood  for  freedom 
of  thought.  The  Rabbi  of  Perpignan,  Don  Vidal 
Menahem  b.  Solomon  Me’iri  (1249-1306),  was  a 
very  dilierent  type  of  scholar  from  his  contempor- 
aries. Of  unimjjeachable  orthodoxy,  he  loved 
science  and  philosophy,  and  refused  to  bo  captured 
l)y  Abba  Mari ; he  became  a champion  of  science, 
but  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  studied  only  after 
the  Talmud  was  thoroughly  mastered.  Abba 
Mari,  however,  managed  to  involve  the  Rabbi  of 
Barcelona,  Solomon  Ben  Adrat,  in  the  quarrel,  and 
secured  his  support.  The  lovers  of  science  were 
led  by  .Jacob  b.  Makhir  Tibbon,  a mathematician 
and  astronomer,  and  the  famous  Tibbon  family 
were  naturally  .all  on  the  liberal  side,  gaining 
many  adherents  to  their  cause  by  accusing  their 
adversaries  of  being  anti-Maimomsts.  While  the 
strife  was  raging,  there  came  from  the  Rhineland, 
where  he  had  been  driven  by  persecution,  the  dis- 


tinguished Asher  b.  Jehiel  (1250-1327),' a pupil  of 
the  famous  Meir  of  Rothenburg.  Asher  wandered 
from  liis  native  country  to  escape  the  mas.sacres  of 
Rindfleisch,  which  were  destroying  whole  com- 
munities, and,  in  1305,  he  was  made  Rabbi  of 
Toledo.  He  was  a great  Talmudist  and  the  com- 
piler of  a famous  abstract  of  the  Talmud,  but  he 
was  a bitter  enemy  of  secular  scholarship.  Natur- 
ally he  joined  the  side  of  Abba  Mari  and  proposed 
to  convoke  a synod  in  which  science  was  to  be 
condemned  and  utterly  banished  from  the  Jew- 
ish curriculum.  Finally,  on  26th  July  1305,  a 
solemn  ban,  to  remain  valid  for  fifty  jears,  was 
pronounced  against  all  secular  study  and  also 
against  the  works  of  Maimonides.  Anj’  person 
under  the  age  of  twentj--live  reading  a scientific 
work  was  to  be  excommunicated.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  .Jewish  communities  was  such  that  the 
ban  all'ected  only  the  town  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  particular  Rabbi  who  issued  it — in  this  ease 
Barcelona.  Attempts  were  made  to  have  the 
decree  recognized  elsewhere,  but  meanwhile  the 
other  side  were  not  idle,  and  issued  a counter-ban 
from  Montpellier  by  which  excommunication  wa- 
pronounced  against  all  who  should  prevent  their 
sons  or  other  persons  from  studying  science,  in 
whatsoever  language  the  text-book  was  written, 
against  those  wlio  abused  hlaimonides,  and  against 
those  who  attacked  religious  teachers  because  of 
their  scientific  or  philosophical  thoughts.  The 
cause  of  the  enlightened  jiarty  prospered  and 
gained  much  from  the  famous  circular  letter 
(’iggereth  hithnasscluth)  which  Jedaya  Bedaresi 
(on  whom  see  JE  ii.  625-627)  wrote  in  1306  to  Ben 
Adrat  and  his  party  in  defence  of  science  and 
Maimonides.  After  the  F'rench  e.xpulsions,  parti- 
sans of  the  two  parties  settled  in  rernignau,  and 
the  controversy  continued  ; but  the  liberal  views 
gained  the  day  in  the  end,  and  Judaism  as  a whole 
asserted  itself  in  favour  of  science. 

Perpignan  had  been  the  centre  of  the  obscur- 
antists, but  scholarship  was  not  killed  there.  From 
this  town  came  forth  a worthy  successor  of  ^lai- 
monides,  who  went  even  further  than  that  scholar 
himself  in  his  daring  attitude  towards  reason  and 
learning.  This  great  man  was  Levi  b.  Gershon 
iq.v.),  called  Gersonides,  Ralbag  (from  his  initials), 
Leon  de  Bagnols  (from  his  birthplace),  or  Magister 
Leo  Hebrajus  (1288-1344).  The  ban  against  science 
had  no  effect  on  his  education.  Before  his  thirtieth 
year  he  began  his  famous  philosophical  work, 
MilluXmOth  'AdhunCii  (‘Wars  of  the  Lord’).  Of 
his  numerous  other  works,  his  Talmudic  knowledge, 
and  his  scientilic  and  medical  attainments  it  is 
impossible  to  write  here  ; his  inlluence  on  J udaism 
can  be  measured  by  his  philosojdiic  attitude  in  the 
work  mentioned  above. 

He  stood  forth  as  a convinced  Aristotelian,  to  a much  gTcater 
degree  than  Maimonides,  so  that  he  sometimes  does  not  scrui>le 
to  follow  Aristotle  when  ho  disajyrees  with  Jewish  doctrine, 
even  where  Maimonides  threw  the  Oreek  philosojiher  over.  He 
denied  that  the  Torali  required  blind  faith  or  belief  in  anythiiig 
opposed  to  trutli  and  reason.  The  ‘Wars’  deals  with  the  six 
questions  on  which  I\Iaimonides  deserted  Aristotle  or  to  which 
he  gave  no  clear  reply,  tliese  points  being : (1)  immortality ; 
(2)  prophecy  ; (3)  divine  omniscience;  (4)  divine  providence; 
(5)  the  nature  of  the  spliercs;  and  (0)  the  eternity  of  matter. 
Kalbagdelines  the  intellect  born  in  nianas  a faculty  whicli  is  oper- 
ated by  the  universal  intellect ; man  cannot  think  apart  from  the 
object  of  his  thouglit.  He  derives  immortality  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  realists.  Ho  maintains  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  in 
spite  of  the  divine  omniscience.  He  thffers  from  Maimonides 
on  t1ie  position  assigned  to  the  function  of  the  imagination  in 
propliecy,  Maimonides  holding  that  it  should  be  encouraged, 
Ralliag  that  it  should  bo  subordinated  to  reason.  Further,  ‘ for 
Maimonides  the  special  will  of  God  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  pro- 
phecy ; for  Levi  moral  and  intolloctual  perfections  are  quite 
sulbcient’  (I.  Broydii,  in  JE  viii.  80").  Italbag  dcmonstiTvtcd 
that  this  world  had  a beginning  and  was  not  the  outcome  of  a 
previous  world,  but  that  it  has  no  end.  The  t6hu  H'd-hlidhu 
(Gnl“)  existed  from  all  time,  but  was  formed  by  God  at  the 

1 On  these  scholars  see  JE  viii.  22-24,  441,  i.  88f.,  212  f.,  vi. 
641,  ii.  182  f. 
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Creation.  As  regards  miracles  he  was  extremely  rationalistic, 
and  he  formulated  three  conditions  by  which  they  were  to  be 
judged  : (1)  miracles  are  transitory  ; their  effect  does  not  endure  ; 
(2)  they  are  not  self-contradictory  ; nothing  can  be  black 
and  white  simultaneously;  (3)  they  cannot  take  place  in  the 
celestial  spheres.  Miracles  are  not  supernatural,  but  are  natural 
results — though  rare— of  laws  governing  the  universe.  In  Jos 
1012,  the  miracle  was  not  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  but  the 
rapidity  with  wliich  the  Israelite  victory  was  achieved.  So  also 
in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  K 202  li),  it  was  the  shadow,  not  the 
sun,  that  went  backwards. 

Naturally  the  theories  of  Ralbag  did  not  pass 
unchallenged.  His  ideas  were  not  popular  with 
the  masses,  but  retained  their  hold  over  learned 
minds  for  generations.  Pope  Clement  vi.  ordered 
his  astronomical  works  to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
and  Spinoza  adopted  Ralbag’s  treatment  of  miracles 
(see  (iraetz,  iv.  101).  A contemporary  of  Ralbag 
was  Moses  b.  Joshua  of  Narbonne  (Vidal  Narboni), 
who  was  born  at  Perpignan.  He  died  after  1362. 
In  his  case,  too,  the  ban  was  ineffectual,  for  he  began 
the  study  of  philosophy  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

He  was  a follower  of  Maimonides  and  Ibn  Rushd  (Averroes ; 
see  art.  Averroes,  Averroism,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262-266).  In  spite  of 
a chequered  life,  ho  was  a productive  author,  and  his  works 
exerted  considerable  influence.  He  ‘conceived  Judaism  as  a 
disciplined  guide  which  led  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
degree  of  theoretical  moral  truths : the  Torah  had  a double 
meaning,  the  one  simple,  made  easy  for  the  thoughtless  mob, 
and  the  other  of  a deeper  metaphysical  nature  for  the  class  of 
thinkers.  This  was  a common  opinion  in  those  times,  from 
which  Gersonides  alone  demurred.  Narboni  also  gave  expres- 
sion to  heretical  views,  that  is,  such  as  were  contrary  to  the 
ordinarily  accepted  understanding  of  Judaism,  but  not  with  the 
freedom  and  openness  of  Levi  ben  Gerson.  He  also  rejected 
the  belief  in  miracles,  and  attempted  to  explain  them  away 
altogether.  He  defended  man’s  freedom  of  n ill  by  philosophical 
arguments’  (Graetz,  iv.  102).i 

Ralbag  avas  a staunch  Aristotelian,  but  the 
Jewish  philosophers  were  not  confined  to  this 
school  of  thought.  Hasdai  b.  Abraham  Crescas 
(1340-1410),  born  in  Barcelona,  sought  to  free 
Judaism  completely  from  Aristotelianism,  and 
was  thus  at  variance  both  with  Ralbag  and  with 
Rambam.  His  second  work  was  a Tratado  written 
in  Spanish  in  1398,  a refutation  of  Christianity, 
designed  less  as  an  apologetie  for  Judaism  than  as 
an  attack  on  the  apostates.  His  third  work.  Or 
^AdhOnai,  is  a masterpieee  of  reasoning  and  style. 

Crescas  declared  that  the  teachings  of  Ralbag  and  Rambam 
were  contrary  to  orthodoxy,  mainly  because  they  were  based 
on  Aristotle,  but[he  differed  from  the  other  opponents  of  these 
teachers  in  that  he  came  forward  with  argument,  not  with 
appeals  to  authority  or  threats  of  excommunication.  Mai- 
monides had  accepted  the  twenty-six  propositions  of  Aristotle. 
Crescas  rejected  them.  He  held  that  philosophy  was  in- 
adequate to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  God.  Although  philo- 
sophy might  show  that  the  First  Cause  was  simple  and  not 
compound,  yet  there  might  still  be  deities  subservient  to  the 
Supreme  God.  Therefore  revelation  and  religion  are  necessary. 
God’s  essence  was  not  knowledge,  but  love.  Crescas  also  ad- 
mitted attributes.  He  rejected  the  thirteen  articles  of  the 
creed  of  Maimonides  as  being  either  too  few  or  too  many,  and 
based  Judaism  on  six  essentials  : God’s  omniscience,  providence, 
and  omnipotence  ; prophecy,  free  will ; and  the  belief  that  the 
world  was  created  for  a purpose.  Man’s  will  is  free  because  he 
feels  it  to  be  free ; though  in  reality  God’s  omnipotence  pre- 
determines, yet  man’s  wifi  is  sufficiently  free  to  admit  reward 
and  punishment.  The  world  was  created,  and  would  pass  away, 
while  the  heavens  would  endure.  The  purpose  of  the  world 
was  human  happiness,  to  be  brought  about  by  love,  both  here 
and  in  the  hereafter.  Knowledge  is  apart  from  the  soul. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gulf  between  Crescas 
and  his  predecessors  was  very  great.  Crescas,  when 
not  actually  attacked,  was  strangely  ignored  by  his 
contemporaries.  His  teaching  was  diffused  largely 
by  the  works  of  his  pupil  Joseph  Albo,  chiefly 
through  the  Iqqdrtm  (‘Roots’),  in  which  there  is 
little  originality,  the  matter  being  almost  entirely 
derived  from  Crescas.^ 

The  appearance  of  David  Reubeni  (c.  1490-1535) 
and  Solomon  Molko  (c.  1500-32)  kindled  great 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  and  Marranos. 
Their  extraordinary  adventures  gained  them  many 
followers,  and  the  honour  with  which  they  were 
received  in  Rome  and  Portugal  deluded  many  into 

1 See,  further,  I.  Broyd6,  ‘ Moses  ben  Joshua  of  Narbonne,’ 
\a  JE  ix.  71  f. 

2 See,  further,  E.  G.  Hhsch,  JE  iv.  350-363. 


the  belief  that  their  Messianic  claims  were  valid. 
Their  failure  caused  bitter  disai)pointment,  though 
the  heroic  constancy  of  Molko  at  his  martyrdom 
(1532)  encouraged  many  who  were  doomed  to  a 
similar  fate.  Their  importance  to  Judaism  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  failure  of  one  pseudo-Messiah  did 
not  prevent  his  successor  from  receiving  credence.* 
Only  130  years  later,  Judaism  was  rent  by  the 
schism  produced  by  another  claimant,  Shabbethai 
Zebi,  whose  followers  were  numbered  by  thousands 
(see  below’,  p.  605'’).-  Hf-^j'-’h.lism  was  largely 
responsible  for  these  eschatological  ideas.  Already 
in  1284,  Abraham  Abulalia  declared  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  fixed  the  millennium  for  1290. 
Two  of  his  disciples,  Joseph  Jil^atilla  and  Samuel, 
from  Medina  Cell,  alleged  themselves  to  be  pro- 
phets and  harbingers  of  the  Messiah,  and  Messianic 
hopes  were  largely  predominant  in  the  minds  of 
the  later  Kabbalists  at  Safed. 

It  has  already  been  jiointed  out  that  Christian 
persecution  was  driving  the  Jews  into  Muslim 
countries.  Little  by  little,  Turkey  and  Palestine 
were  receiving  a large  Jewish  jiopulation  ; ISafed, 
in  particular,  became  the  home  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Rabbis.  Among  these  Rabbis  there 
grew  up  the  desire  to  re-establish  the  old  Rabbinic 
supremacy  of  Palestine.  They  desired  to  institute 
once  more  the  s'niikkdh,  or  ordination,  and  thus 
ordain  a Sanhedrin  which  would  lie  recognized 
throughout  the  world.  In  1538,  Jacob  Borab'* 
began  to  ordain  in  Safod  ; but  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  Levi  b.  Jacob  Habib,  the  chief  Rabbi  of 
Jerusalem,  and  his  colleague,  Moses  de  Castro. 
Berab  failed  and  was  forced  to  emigrate,  but  before 
doin"  so  he  ordamed  four  disciples,  one  of  whom 
was  Joseph  Qaro.  Had  Berab  succeeded,  a great 
step  in  the  direction  of  Jewish  ecclesiastical  unity 
would  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  significant 
that  he  failed.  J udaism  has  never  liked  centraliza- 
tion of  authority,  certainly  not  since  the  Diaspora, 
and  it  has  flourished  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  local 
autonomy  in  religious  spheres.  Had  a single 
authority  been  able  to  control  Jewish  thought  and 
belief  during  such  controversies  as  raged  over 
Karaism,  Maimonides,  the  study  of  science,  and 
the  Arab  and  Greek  philosophy,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  growth  of  sects,  from  which  Judaism 
is  so  remarkably  free.  Had  the  central  authority, 
during  any  of  these  conflicts,  taken  sides,  Judaism 
would  have  been  crippled.  Freedom  of  thought, 
the  result  of  local  autonomy  and  independence, 
alone  has  preserved  it  from  disintegration. 

The  convocation  of  synods,  however,  is  not  an 
unknown  event  in  post-Talmudic  Judaism,  but  the 
feature  of  these  synods  has  usually  been  their 
temporary  character  and  their  convocation  for  a 
particular  purpose.  Thus,  the  ’dstfuth,  or  as- 
semblies, of  R.  Tam,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent., 
met  at  Troyes  and  Rheims  to  determine  many 
cases,  generally  those  arising  out  of  the  intercourse 
of  Jews  and  Christians.  Perhaps  the  most  famous 
synod  was  that  summoned  about  1000  by  R. 
Gershom  (960-1040),  which  (1)  prohibited  polygamy, 
(2)  maintained  the  principle  of  mutual  consent  in 
divorce,  (3)  ordained  leniency  for  forced  converts, 
and  (4)  prohibited  the  opening  of  other  persons’ 
letters.  Assemblies  xvere  also  held  at  Mainz  (1223 
and  1381),  of  the  Spanish  Jews  (1354),  and  at 
Bologna  (1416),  Forli  (1418),  Jerusalem  (1552),  and 
Lublin  (1650),  while  Napoleon  (1806)  and  Alex- 
ander I.  (1804)  summoned  synods.  In  1903  a synod 
of  50  Rabbis  was  held  at  Cracow,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  R.  Elijahu  Hazzau,  chief  Rabbi  of  Alex- 
andria, which  repudiated  the  blood  accusation  and 

1 See,  further,  J.  Jacobs,  ‘Reubeni,  David,’  in  JEs..  388 f., 
and  P.  Bloch,  ‘ Molko,  Solomon,’  ib.  viii.  651. 

2 Also  the  followers  of  David  Alro3'  (c.  1160)  formed  a sect 
called  the  Menahemists  (cf.  M.  Adler,  in  i.  454  f.). 

3 See  L.  Ginzber;?,  ‘ Berab,  Jacob,’  in  JE  iii.  45-47. 
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denounced  Nihilism.  In  America  and  Germany 
synods  have  frequently  been  summoned  in  moilern 
times,  cliiefly  by  the  Reform  party.  Tlie  synod  of 
Luldin,  in  1050,  was  of  a jjcrmanent  character,  and 
the  famous  Wdaclh  \irba  ’urdsoih,  or  ‘ Council  of 
the  Four  Countries’ (usually  Great  Poland,  Idttle 
Poland,  Polish  Russia,  and  Volhynia),  sat  regularly 
during  two  centuries.  Rut  all  these  .synods  were, 
in  effect,  local.  They  did  not  pretend  to  legislate 
beyond  their  own  juri.sdiction,  though  their  rulings 
were,  in  many  cases,  voluntarily  accepted  else- 
where. The  theory  of  the  Rabbis  has  always 
been  mutual  equality ; there  has  been  no  official 
primus  inter  pares.  At  the  present  day  in 
England,  various  Sefardic  and  Ashkenazic  com- 
munities exist  side  by  side,  in  friendship  and 
mutual  recognition  ; their  po.sition  may  be  com- 
pared to  adjacent  dioceses  of  the  same  Church, 
without  a primate. 

Judaism  maintains  the  individual  freedom  of  every  Ralibi, 
and  ills  right  to  give  ordination  (tf  mikhah)  to  suitable  disciples. 
The  validity  of  this  ordination  must  lie  recognized  by  all  Jewry, 
though  no  Rabbi  may  exercise  his  functions  within  the  juris- 
diction of  another.  In  practice,  the  Hakham  of  Bevis  Marks 
and  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Duke’s  I’lace  are  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  for  the  Sefardim  and  Ashkenazim  not  only  of  the  Empire, 
but  often,  it  would  almost  be  safe  to  add,  of  the  world.  On  the 
Continent  local  Rabbinic  supremacy  is  well-nigh  universal. 

The  great  Halakhic  work  of  Maimonides  did  not 
check  the  compilation  of  codes.  Many  teachers  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  task,  either  for  popular  use 
or  for  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  of  Halakha. 
Eli'ezer  b.  Nathan  of  Mainz  (Raban)  was  the  author 
of  the  'Ebhen  hd'-Ezer.  Moses  of  Coney  wrote  the 
Semag,  or  Sefer  Miswdth  Gddhbl,  and  Isaac  of 
Corbeil  composed  the  Semak,  or  Sefer  MipuCth 
Ifdtfin,  a smaller  work.  El'azar  of  Worms  (117G- 
1238),  a prolilic  and  vigorous  writer,  was  the  author 
of  ritual  and  Cabbalistic  works.  Ilis  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  the  Itbkeah,  an  ethical-Halakhic  work  in 
497  paragraphs.  His  Kabbalism  tinged  his  views 
very  deeply,  but  the  ROMah  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Judaism.  Solomon  b.  Adrat  of  Barcelona 
wrote  a comprehensive  scheme  of  laws,  covering 
all  the  practical  needs  of  Jewish  life.  In  distinc- 
tion to  Maimonides,  he  gives  in  this  work,  Toratli 
hah-bayith,  the  sources  and  proofs  of  his  rulings. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  post-Maimonidian 
codes  was  the  ’Arbd  furim  of  Jacob  b.  Asher 
(1280-1340),  a son  of  Asher  b.  Jebiel.^  Its  influence 
on  Judaism  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
code,  and  it  became  a household  word.  Joseph 
Qaro,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  compose  the 
Shulhan  ' Arukh,  practically  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  the  work  of  Jacob  b.  Asher.  Qaro  was 
a mystic  and  devoted  to  C^ibbala.  His  life  and 
those  of  the  Safed  Cabbalists  have  been  well  por- 
trayed by  S.  Schechter  in  his  Studies  in  Judaism 
(London,  1896).  Their  influence  pervaded  Jewish 
life  and  ceremonial,  and  many  a touch  of  spiritu- 
ality, a high  association,  an  ethical  hint,  is  due  to 
their  teaching.  They  introduced  a spirit  of  con- 
secration, a sanctification  of  religious  practice, 
devotion,  and  self-sacrifice. 

Excess  of  their  teaching  would  have  made  Judaism  unreal  and 
superficial ; iu  due  proportion  it  gave  life  and  light.  Protected 
and  fortified  by  Maimonides  and  the  philosopliers,  Judaism  was 
safe  from  the  dangers  of  an  exaggerated  mysticism.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  entire  absence  of  the  mystic  element  would  have 
reduced  it  to  a collection  of  intellectual  dogmas,  lacking  warmth 
and  vitality.  Its  stability  is  due  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
its  component  elements  and  to  the  proportion  and  moderation 
with  which  each  one  had  fulfilled  its  aiipointed  function. 

Poland  was  pre-eminently  the  home  of  Talmudic 
study.  The  Polish  synods  had  given  an  impetus 
to  this  learning,  and  the  jiractical  jurisdiction  of 
the  Rabbinical  tribunals  forced  judges  as  well  as 
litigants  to  master  the  code  by  which  judgment 
would  bo  given.  Fast  as  the  printing  pres.ses 
worked,  the  output  of  copies  of  the  Talmud  was 

1 For  sketches  of  these  writers  see  JE  v.  118  f.,  ix.  63-70,  vi. 
023,  V.  100  f.,  i.  212  f.,  vii.  27 f. 


speedily  sold  out.  In  forty  years,  three  large 
editions  were  exhausted  (Cracow,  1616-2"  ; 

Lublin,  1617-39).  So  greaf  was  the  deviiiimi  an  i 
so  numerous  were  the  Rabbis  and  [lupils  that  the 
supremacy  of  Poland  was  everj'where  recognizi  1. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Poli.sh  Jews,  due  to  the 
terrible  atrocities  in  1648  of  Chmielnicki  tlo95- 
1675),  had  scarcely  any  effect  on  their  attachment 
to  the  Talmud.  They  carried  their  love  with  them 
into  exile  and  clung  to  it  more  firmly  in  distress. 
This  enthusiasm  carried  with  it  one  great  disad- 
vantage, for  every  other  stut^,  Jewish  and  secular, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Polish  Jews  immured 
themselves  in  an  intellectual  ghetto,  the  confinc- 
of  which  were  as  narrow  and  crushing  as  those  of 
the  physical  pale.  There  began  a period  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  was  ended  only  by  the 
light  of  the  Mendelssohnian  movement.  It  i.'<  in- 
correct to  attribute  this  misfortune  to  the  nature 
of  the  Talmud.  It  was  not  concentration  on  the 
Talmud,  but  the  exclu.sion  of  everything  else,  that 
was  responsible  for  this  retrogade  tendency.  The 
devotion  of  the  Polish  Jews  to  the  Talmud  is 
largely  maintained  to-day,  but  other  influences  are 
at  work,  and,  while  they  no  longer  shut  outgeneral 
knowledge  from  their  curriculum,  their  zeal  for 
Hahikha  is  not  abated. 

In  the  17th  cent,  three  different  influences  ex- 
erted themselves  upon  Judaism.  The  Talmudic 
influence,  alluded  to  above,  became  more  powerful 
with  the  diffusion  of  the  Poli.-h  .lews  over  Europe. 
Secondly,  a strong  wave  of  ^vahbahi  infected  Jewish 
communities  in  every  land.  East  and  West.  This 
naturally  was  followed,  in  reaction,  by  a strong 
spirit  of  opposition.  This  phase  of  lyabbilla  had 
nothing  in  its  favour.  The  earlier  sublimitj-  of  the 
mystic  idea  was  gone  ; it  degenerated  into  sense- 
less tricks  and  juggling.  Isaac  l.uria  ami  his 
pupils,  in  spite  of  their  pietj’,  were  the  teachers  of 
an  unworthy  su|ierstition.  They  claimed  to  work 
miracles,  and  deluded  the  ignorant  by  their  visions 
and  alleged  wonders.  They  [ireached  metempsy- 
chosis, the  union  and  redemption  of  souls,  and 
practical  magic,  often  by  means  of  the  ineffable 
name.  I.Iaj'yim  Vital  Calabrese,  his  brother  Moses, 
and  his  son  iSamuel  lived  in  Palestine  (Jerusalem, 
Safed,  and  Damascus  being  strongholds  of  lyabbal- 
i.sm)  ; Israel  Saruk,^  a pupil  of  Luria,  and  IMenahem 
Azaria  da  Fano,  in  Italy.  The  teaching  of  these 
men  and  their  numerous  followers  prepared  the 
way  for  the  pseudo-Messiah  Shabbelhai  Zebi. 

This  wonderful  impostor  succeeded  in  wiiming  over  tliou- 
sands  ; not  merely  the  iyuor.'vnt  nuiltilude  hut  learned  .and 
earnest  Rabbis  followed  him.  All  over  the  world  prepar.alions 
were  made  for  the  Messianic  Apje,  which  he  fixed  for  tlie  .\nnus 
Mirahilis,  1606.  I.ondon  and  Amsterdam  vied  with  Smyrna  in 
eagerness,  and  few  kept  their  heads  during  this  convulsion. 
So  strong  was  his  personality  that,  in  spite  of  his  ludicrous 
failure,  multitudes  believed  in  him.  A rumour  arose  about 
Shabbethai  similar  to  the  llocetic  theory  of  the  Gruciflxion, 
which  maint.aincd  that  a substitute  had  intervened  and  s.aved 
Jesus  from  the  Cross.  It  was  said  that  another  had  apostatized, 
and  that  the  reel  Shabbethai  had  withdrawn  for  a while  and 
would  reappear  in  glory.  The  belief  in  him  has  remained  to 
the  present  day,  ami  a separate  sect  of  Turkish  Jews,  called 
the  DSnmeh  (on  whom  seeR.  J.  II.  Gottheil,  .tE  iv.  630),  await 
his  second  coming.  When  the  majoritj'  of  his  misguided  ad- 
mirers recovered  their  senses,  every  reminiscence  of  the  false 
prophet  was  banned.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Mii'dnibUh  for 
the  second  day  of  Pentecost  (nm  O'HN  by  Raban)  is  omitted 
from  the  usual  Ashkenazic  illalizdr  because  of  some  supposed 
association  with  Shabbethai.  The  .Messianic  spirit  had  in  earlier 
times  made  itself  felt  in  Holland.  It  was  re-echoed  by  the 
English  Puritans,  and  to  no  small  extent  facilitated  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  England. 

The  excesses  of  Talmudism  and  lyabbalism  pro- 
duced an  intellectual  revolt,  tbe  last  of  the  tbreo 
tendencies  to  M'hicb  allusion  has  been  made.  For 
the  lirst  lime  Judaism  bad  to  deal  with  calculated 
and  philosophical  scepticism.  This  new  trend  of 
thought  was  lirst  manifested  in  three  contempor- 
aries, Uriel  <la  Costa  (1590-1647  ; see  art.  Acos’I'A, 
t For  these  see  JE  viii.  210-212,  xii.  4')2f.,  xi.  64. 
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vol.  i.  p.  74J;'.),  Leo  of  Modena  (1571-1048),  and 
Josepli  Delmedigo  (1591-1655).*  Tliere  were  many 
points  of  dillerence  between  the  triad.  Da  Costa 
was  a Marrano  who,  dissatisfied  witli  Homan 
Catholicism,  renoiinecil  it  for  liis  ancestral  faith. 
He  was,  however,  disappointed  with  Jmlai.sm.  lie 
made  no  secret  of  his  views,  and  was  twice  e.xcom- 
municated  for  heresy.  After  doing  penance  and 
being  reconciled,  he  shot  himself. 

Da  Costa  maintained  that  the  Talmud  had  intervened  between 
the  Bible  and  Judaism.  He  was  a deist,  and  believed  in  a re- 
ligion of  nature  to  be  found  in  every  human  conscience,  an 
ethical  form  of  creed  in  which  Judaism  as  well  as  other  faiths 
had  a share  in  common,  and  from  which  all  had,  in  various 
degrees,  deviated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  considered  him- 
self to  have  abandoned  Judaism.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  apostate;  but  the  point 
at  issue  was  precisely  this,  whether  the  Judaism  of  the  day 
was  the  faith  in  its  true  form  or  whether  Talmudism  liad  been 
substituted  for  it.  Tlie  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Holland 
had  sulTered  so  severely  for  their  religion  that  they  wouhl 
not  bear  any  attacks  on  that  for  which  tliey  had  jeoi)ardized 
their  lives.  Persecution  had  made  them  intolerant,  yet  they 
must  not  be  blamed  too  shaq^ly,  for  the  age  was  not  ready 
for  unrestrained  freedom  of  thought.  Absolute  liberty  would 
most  probably  have  degenerated  into  a decay  of  all  moral  and 
ethical  bonds. 

Leo  of  Modena  remained  a Rabbi  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  His  intellectual  powers  were  of  a higher 
order  than  those  of  Da  Costa,  while  his  frame  of 
mind  allbrds  a curious  psychological  study. 

Although  his  teaching  was  in  favour  of  religion,  he  was  him- 
self assailed  by  doubt.  He  could  attack  Judaism  and  defend  it 
with  equal  sincerity  and  conviction.  His  vacillation  was  due, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  instability  of  character ; on  the  other,  to 
bitter  misfortune,  botli  in  his  family  life  and  flnancially.  in  his 
Beth  yehuddh  he  upholds  the  legal  right  of  the  liabbis  to 
modify  Talmudic  legislation,  and  he  regards  the  Haggiida  un- 
favourably. In  his  K6l  Sdkhdl  (or  B''ljt,inath  hak-Kahbala  ; J.  A. 
Benjacob,  Ozar  Ha-Sepharim,  Bibliop.  der  hebr.  Lit.,  Wilna, 
1880,  p.  69,  no.  233)  he  attacked  traditional  Judaism; 2 in  his 
Sha'dgath  ’Aryeh,  he  defended  it.  The  ‘Arl  Xdhem  refutes 
Kabbala  and  proves  the  late  origin  of  the  7,6har.  Yet  he 
believed  in  astrology.  His  literary  activity  was  great.  On 
account  of  lus  official  position,  his  influence  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  Da  Costa,  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  same  length,  and 
he  remained  orthodox  in  practice.  In  a way,  Leo  was  the  father 
of  the  modern  Reform  movement,  but  through  his  inconsistency 
and  his  avoidance  of  conflict  he  achieved  no  practical  result. 

Joseph  Delmedigo  differed  from  Leo  of  Modena 
and  from  Da  Costa  in  that  he  cannot  he  acquitted 
of  insincerity.  He  had  a wide  education  in  liberal 
culture  and  science  as  well  as  in  Jewish  subjects. 

He  was  active  as  a writer,  and  in  spite  of  his  wandering  life 
he  managed  to  compose  a number  of  works.  He  had  intimate 
associations  with  tlie  Karaites,  and  one  of  his  best  known  books, 
Bllm  (in  allusion  to  Ex  152"),  jg  a reply  to  twelve  questions 
addressed  to  liim  by  Zerah  b.  Nathan,  a Karaite.  Delmedigo 
officiated  for  a time  as  Rabbi  in  Hamburg.  He  never  ventured 
to  proclaim  his  real  views,  but  covered  them  with  a veneer  of 
orthodoxy.  On  this  account  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  many, 
who  did  not  see  him  in  his  true  light,  or  who  regarded  merely 
his  erudition.  As  a sceptic  his  influence  on  Judaism  was  small ; 
he  merely  illustrates,  as  another  type,  the  growth  of  the 
movement. 

Of  a different  character  was  Baruch  Spinoza  {q.v. ) 
(1632-1677).  He  could  not  conform,  either  through 
fear  or  from  motives  of  personal  advantage,  to 
what  he  believed  to  he  untrue.  Delmedigo  might 
become  a Rabbi,  Descartes,  whose  teaching  Spinoza 
followed,  might  vow  a pilgrimage  to  Loreto,  but 
to  Spinoza  external  adherence  was  impossible. 

He  believed  that  Judaism  was  hound  up  with  the  Jewish 
State  and  ought  to  have  ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple.  For  this  reason,  he  regarded  opposition  to  the  State 
religion  as  unjustifiable,  and  resistance  to  the  Inquisition  as 
futile.  Owing  to  his  excommunication  and  persecution,  he 
regarded  Christianity  more  favourably  than  Judaism,  hut  he 
had  no  serious  thoughts  of  adopting  it.  It  is  a question  whether 
his  conception  of  the  universe  as  a part  of  God,  of  the  Deity  as 
a self-producing  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  man  as  entirely 
controlled  by  causes  reaching  far  back  into  universal  natural 
laws  could  ever  have  been  reconciled  to  Judaism,  for  Spinoza 
definitely  rejected  a personal  God,  Providence,  and  immortality. 
Yet,  in  his  day,  Maimonides  was  equally  zealous  in  his  search 
for  truth  and  did  not  leave  the  fold.  The  influence  of  Spinoza 
on  Judaism  came  later;  his  influence  extended  to  individual 
Jews  rather  than  to  corporate  Jewish  belief. 


1 See  JE  viii.  5-7,  iv.  508  f. 

2 See  2nd  treatise,  oh.  is'.  =p.  28,  ed,  Isaac  Reggio,  Goritz, 
1852,  and  also  3rd  treatise.  He  urged  very  sweeping  changes 
and  modifications. 


I''ar  more  imijortant  to  Jewish  cieveh.piiient  was 
-Moses  Mendelssohn  (y.v.)  (1729-86).  No  less  bril- 
liant than  .Spin()za,  no  less  enulilre,  atul  similarly 
endowed  with  a cajiacity  for  philosojihy,  lie  was  a 
tower  of  strengih  to  Judaism.  To  him  is  due  the 
great  revival  which  aroused  thought,  stimulateil 
culture,  and  once  more  brought  .1  iidaisiii  into  con- 
t.act  witli  e.xtcnial  learning.  Without  .Mendelssohn 
it  would  have  sunk  more  deeply  into  the  clutches 
of  ignorance  and  remained  an  easy  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  atheism. 

■Mendelssohn  had  to  contend  with  opposition  on  .account  of 
hi;i  Iranslation  of  and  cuuiinnit.ary  on  Ihe  Bible,  bill  bis  O ach- 
ing was  enormously  diffused  and  gave  vast  nunil)en>  of  young 
men  an  insight  into  modern  thought,  without  destroying  their 
f.aith.  Like  .Maimonides,  he  was  one  of  those  intellectual  giants 
that  give  another  turn  to  the  wheel  of  Jewish  ethics  and  in- 
tellect. His  effect  was  all  the  more  potent  since  it  almost  coin- 
cided with  the  break  up  of  Ihe  ghetto.  The  Jews  emergeil  into 
more  intimate  contact  with  their  surroundings  and,  ilazzled  by 
the  sudden  light,  found  help  in  his  guidance.  His  |>relercni;e 
for  German  over  jargon  was  in  itself  eiiooh-making.  He  taught 
fidelity  to  Judaism  and  respect  for  tno  belief  of  others.  Ills 
friendshij)  with  Ixssing  helped  to  make  the  cause  of  Judaism 
known  outside  and  may  he  counted  os  a stage  in  the  progress 
of  Jewish  emancipation. 

MeiKlelssoliii  and  Naphtali  Hirz  M'e.s.scly  were 
the  founders  of  a JewLli  licnais.sance,  and  their 
■work  was  continued  by  Naliiitan  Krochmal  (1785- 
1840)  and  Sanmel  David  Luzzatto  (lSUD-65).*  The 
large  arraj'  of  .lewi.sh  scholars  of  the  191  It  cent, 
all  owed  their  ins])irati<m  ultimately — in  whatever 
branch  tliey  were  engaged — to  the  Mendel.ssohn 
revival. 

NVes.sely,  in  his  Dihhre  Shnh'iin  uv-Eiin  th  ((4erm. 
tr.  by  D.  Friedliitider,  W^rh:  (/■■/■  Wnlirhcit  and  des 
FrieacnA,  Berlin,  1798),  had  outlined  a scheme  of 
education  in  Mhich  science  and  Talmud  should 
both  find  a place ; nevertheless,  he  was  not  re- 
garded with  cordiality  by  many  Polish  Rabbis, 
some  of  M’hom  were  genuinely  frightencil  at  the 
combination,  though  not  hostile  to  it,  M-hile  others 
M’ere  merely  obscurantist.  The  result  of  the  re- 
juvenescence tv.as,  it  is  true,  that  a certain  number 
became  estranged,  but  many  were  fortified  in  their 
belief.  At  the  same  time  a curious  development 
had  arisen  in  Poland,  a revival  of  Essenism  and 
mysticism,  the  followers  of  M'hich  called  themselves 
by  the  old  name  l;Iilsidim.  The  founders  of  the 
new  movement  were  Israel  b.  Eliezer,  called  Ba'al 
Shem-Tob  (llesht)  (1698-1759),  and  Baer  of  Meseritz 
(1710-72).2  The  extraordinary  piety  of  these  men 
was  re-echoed  in  their  followers.  Prayer  was  a \-ital 
force,  and  M’as  the  means  of  union  and  fusion  with 
the  Godliead.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  at  miracles 
and  predicting  tlie. future,  and  of  a fetv  unworthj’ 
practices,  the  sect  was,  and  remains  to  the  present 
day,  a band  of  devotional  enthusiasts,  giving  them- 
selves entirely  to  introspection  and  jirayer.  The 
quaint  religious  exercises  of  the  IjAsidim  and  their 
partial  antagonism  to  the  Talmud  brought  them  into 
conflict  -with  the  Rabbis,  and  they  were  denounced 
by  Elijah  Wiina  (1720-97),®  while  in  1781  they 
were  declared  to  he  heretics.  Their  antagonists, 
the  Mithnagedim  (‘opponents’),  rightly  perceived 
that  Judaism  has  no  liking  for  extremes.  The 
excesses  of  the  ^ilsidim  -were  becoming  intolerable ; 
and,  as  their  numbers  grew,‘their  eccentricities  de- 
veloped. It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  they 
numbered  100,000,  although  this  is  perhaps  too 
large  a figure.  With  the  political  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  a new  era  in  Judaism  began,  although 
this  emancipation  is  still  incomplete  in  many  lands. 
The  effects  can  scarcely  yet  he  estimated.  Russia, 
the  home  of  the  gTca'ter  number  of  the  Jews,  is 
still  pursuing  a policy  of  repression  which  affects 
not  only  the  Russian  Jews,  hut  those  of  other 

1 On  these  three  see  JE  xii.  506 f.,  vii.  576 f.,  viii.  224-226. 

2 For  the  difference  between  the  teachings  of  Luria  and  Besht, 
■i.e.  Kabbala  and  Hasidism,  see  JE,  s.v.  ‘ Ba'al  Shem-Tob,  Israel 
b.  Eliezer  ’ and  ‘ Baer  (Dob)  of  Meseritz,*  iL  3S3-386,  430—433. 

3 See  M.  Seligsohn,  ‘ Elijah  ben  Solomon,’  in  J.B  v.  133-135. 
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countries  to  wliicli  fugitives  go.  Emancipation 
brings  many  jiroblems  in  its  train  ; for,  so  soon  as 
a community  begins  to  solve  some  of  the  diflicultics 
and  readjust  itself  to  new  conditions,  an  influx  of 
Russians  renews  the  process.  Education  is  in 
many  respects  the  solution.  A proper  ciirricnlum, 
in  which  religious  and  secular  knowledge  shall  each 
have  a proper  pdace,  is  being  gi'adually  and  vari- 
ously evolved.  In  Russia,  the  Haskalah  move- 
ment has  usually  been  sterile,  because  the  tendency 
of  the  Maskilirn  and  their  children  is  almost  invari- 
ably towards  assimilation. ' This  is  in  reality  due 
to  economic  conditions.  The  oppiressive  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Government  on  schools  and 
learning  pirevent  the  rise  of  a carefully  planned 
scheme  of  education.  Thus  modern  knowleilgm  must 
be  acquired,  almost  entirely,  either  surreptitiously 
or  from  anti-religious  sources.  For  the  Zionistic 
movement  in  modern  Judaism  see  art.  ZlONis.vi. 

III.  Judaism  at  the  present  day.—  V'\\c 
future  of  orthodox  Judaism  audits  relations  with 
Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Zionism  and 
liberal  Juclaism  on  the  other,  may  be  brielly 
summarized.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  Graetz  (ii.  ch.  xiv.)  has 
traced  the  stepis  by  wliich  the  breach  between  the 
two  faiths  was  linally  consummated.  Judaism 
does  not  admit  that  Jesus  was  the  ))romised 
Messiah.  It  cannot  accept  such  distinctively 
Christian  doctrines  as  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus,  His  divinity  and  relation  to  the  Father,  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  tlie  idea 
of  mediation,  the  concejition  of  sin.*  Further, 
Judaism  differs  from  Christianity  with  reganl  to 
the  Law,  neither  admitting  the  possibility  of  its 
abrogation  nor  regarding  it  as  burdensome.  The 
Commandments  are  given  to  man  ‘ that  he  may  do 
them  and  live  by  them’  (Lv  18“).  .Iudai.sm  has  .a 
more  optimistic  view  of  life  than  Christianity;  it 
does  not  hold  theEs.sene  doctrine  that  weal  (h  is  a bad 
thing  under  all  circumstances  (Lk  0'-^  18-^'  .la  1'“, 
Mt  19*^)  and  that  marriage  is  evil.  No  Rabbi  may 
be  a celibate.  Marriage  is  the  lirst  comTiiandmcnt 
of  the  Bible  (Gn  1*“).  The  Yeserhd-rn  is  from  God 
(see  F.  C.  Porter,  Yale  Bicentenary  Bib.  and  Sem. 
Studies,  London,  1901,  ji.  122);  it  is  called 
(Gen.  Rah.  p.  71  foot,  of  Theodor’s  cd.,  Berlin, 
1903 ; see  his  note),  and  God  instituted  it  ‘ for  his 
glory’  (see  second  blessing  of  Jewish  ISlarriage 
Service,  Singer,  p.  299 ; cf.  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  The  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony  : 
‘Matrimony,  which  is  an  honourable  estate  insti- 
tuted of  God  . . .’ ; but  ct.  ‘ It  was  ordaineil  for  a 
remedy  against  sin  and  to  avoid  fornication  ’). 
Judaism  does  not  regard  family  ties  as  an  im])cdi- 
ment  to  m.an’s  whole-hearted  service  of  God  (ct. 
1 K 19“  with  Lk  14“ ; see  also  Mt  10“,  and  Rashi 
on  Lv  19''),  nor  does  it  appirove  of  asceticism.*  The 
Nazirite  had  to  bring  a sin-offering  (see  Bub. 
Taanith,  11«  = Goldschmidt,  iii.  441,  an'.i 

NBin  Nipj ; in  Babylon  only  the  ninth  of  Ah  was 
observed).  Finally,  Judaism  docs  not  declare  that 
belief  in  any  dogma  is  necessary  to  salvation.  It 
teaches  that  ‘ the  righteous  of  all  nations  have  a 
share  in  the  world  to  come’  (Maimonides,  HilJMth 
Tcslmhhd,  iii.  § ii.),  that  ‘the  teachings  of  him  of 
N.azareth  and  of  the  man  of  Ishmael  . . . serve  to 
bring  to  perfection  all  mankind,  so  that  they  may 
serve  God  . . .’  (Maimonides,  ed.  D.  Yellin  and  1. 
Abrahams,  London,  1903,  p.  9411'.),  that  ‘the  good 
actions  of  any  man,  to  wliiidiever  people  he  may 
belong,  will  bo  rewarded  by  God.  But  the  priority 
belongs  to  people  who  are  near  God  during  their 

1 See,  further,  artt.  ‘ IlaeltaUih,’  ‘ Masicil,’ in  Jl?  vi.  2DC-26S, 
viii.  S64. 

2 See  ‘Sin  as  Rebellion,’ etc.,  in  S.  Sclieehter,  Some  Aioiccts 
of  Rabb.  TheoL,  p.  210  If. 

* See  ‘haw  ®f  Uie  Nazirite,’  in  .Tno.  Cliron.,  June  6,  1914 
p.  17  f. 


life,  and  we  estimate  the  rank  tlicy  ■ ■ - 

God  after  death  accordingly  'A7  '-'  i.  Mi  = 
Hir.  chfcld,  p.  78;  ■ e also  A • 
and,  for  otlu  r r.  f>  ence-s,  1 a _ 

Messianic  Idm,  p.  ‘22 1.  Thi  : imil-.n  > i 
is  to  fulfil  the  Isui.'inic  ii,.  ;il  of  a 
‘Remnant.’  Thougdi  it  rec.gnizi-  i:..i  ...rneral 
truths  of  Chri -^tianii;,  .ami  Islam,  am'  1 ■ : ligious 
validity  of  the.se  sy-  ■•m.s,  ii  c.anni.r  ■ )nio-.i.-  thai 


its  own  destiny  is  a. . -imiiii  Jn  .,  as  long  n-  the 
differences  outlined  ahov.-  r<n  'n  in  . i 'cnce. 
While  rejecting  ecclesi^  Ichm,  .L.  I . n f illy 
api)reciate  the  life  of  the  fnun  h-r  of  < In i.mity  ; 
and,  in  estimating  the  pin.  ticnl  !i  ..f  tli  f , iili, 
it  jiay.s  regard  to  the  nohh-  11.'  - !■  . ' \ i’ 

ideals  rather  than  to  the  u-  il..'  have 

luoved  fal.se  to  il  ^ i.iaehing. 

.ludaism  is  to  be  the  religion  of  ‘ ; fr-nii 

the  material  saerili.  . s deinaml'  i o.  1 - . i.  i.nm, 
resulting  from  .an  environmeni  on-:  .o.i.  . ingly 


non-Jewish.  it  is  ine\iiable  ih;  .imioir-  .,  under 
jirescnt  conditions,  mii'-i  be  liniif-.  : to  ;■  minority. 
Thiscircumstance  consiituii'  ' .ren_:  i.  It  luu  t 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  minori’.y  inllucn.  ■ - the 
majority,  not  c/cc  versa,  for  good.  All  •'  im.ic- 
ments  sjiring  from  the  few;  wlien  tiny  osve  ]i.‘r- 
meated  to  the  many,  it  is  more  .ifi.m  -ig'i  that 
they  have  failed,  and  that  there  is  need  f<«r  a n.  « 
growth,  than  that  they  have  necomolislu  .1  lln  ir 
purpose.  Nearly  every  ideal  di'^imer.-ii  - with 
popularity.  When  the  masses  are  stronger  than 
their  leaders,  chaos  results. 

‘ In  a great  population  animated  tiy  den  'rari  - i 

nizing  no  external  authority  in  mail-  I ‘.o  . 

growing  passion  for  equalitv  and 

good  thing.s  of  iliit  w. 'I'M,  as  le..)!;;.-,  1 b--  i',  ■ . ..  ,,1 

methods  of  life  of  the  w,  dtliy  and  luxn;  . ns,  i,  ..  id  ! 

tional  to  expect  to  .liscover  any  ■•m  ml  i. n.  n!  . r .t  . 

of  thought  or  feeling.  . . . To.  xp.  .t  t.“  n . b . ■ iliel-  ii 

race  is  the  ancient  error  of  niorali.-ts  n.l  tin  ii  .f  . Uri 
In  his  lecture  on  ■' Numbers."  deliver.sl  in  'he  ( ' ' 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  illustrat.'d  by  quotatioi  . nil  i . .1 
Isaiah  the  truth  that  if  ns  aliijiis  fhe  . .■■  • ■ 

nation  or  a race,  iin.l  the  advantage  of  a urs  .nd  a 

great  poimlation  is  th.at  the  remnant  ha.s  ai  It  1 -'li  ;ni'o  of 
being  a good  large  one  ’ (Augustine  liirrell,  ' .M.-derii  i ' in.lition- 
of  Literary  Production,’  EIlrR>  xxx.  (1'.kii;|  p.  ix). 

The  losses  sustained  by  Judaism  through  per- 
version ami  by  the  opiu'C.ssion  of  the  .lews  in 
Russia  and  Rum.ania,  together  with  tlie  more 
subtle  Imt  no  less  severe  persecution  juevalent  in 
some  other  eotiutries,  have  produced  Zionism,  for 
the  Zionists  regard  a minority  as  doomed  to  faihire. 
Originally  this  movement  was  purely  eeouomic  and 
philant  hro]iie  in  scope  ; Herzl’s  Zionism  was  bound 
up  in  the  Basel  luogramme,  ‘ to  secure  a li'yally 
assured  home  in  Syria  and  I’alestine’  for  perse- 
cuted .Tews.  The  words  ‘legally  assured’  differ- 
entiated Zionism  from  the  other  colonizing  etiter- 
lu'ises.  Since  the  death  of  llerzl,  who  said,  ‘ Her 
Weg  znm  Judenlande  fiihrt  dutch  das  .ludeiuum,' 
Zionism  has  developed  into  nationalism,  whicli 
asserts  a .Icwish  nationality  independent  of  re- 
ligion. The  division  of  certain  sentiments  into 
‘national’  and  ‘religions’  is  arbitrary;  it  is  a 
Latin  or  European  conception,  as  the  language  of 
the  terms  indicates.’  The  .antithesis  is  noLSemitic  ; 
for,  while  religion  to  a Semite — .lew  or  Muslim — 
includes,  as  hits  been  shown  (above,  p.  .’>8411'. ).  much 
more  than  is  now  ordinarily  understood  by  the 
word,  a kiushi])  on  the  basis  of  blood  or  language 
or  any  other  but  ,a  religious  tie  is  eoneeiv.able 
neither  to  the  prophets  of  old  nor  to  the  Semitic  eth- 
nologist or  historian  of  to-day.  Dlonothoism,  not 
some  physiologic.al  inheritance,  is  the  raison  d'Grc 
of  .ludaism  (see  C.  G.  Monleiiore,  ‘Nation  or  L’e- 
ligious  Community  ?,’.7Q) A’ xii.  [1.499-190(1]  177-194  ; 
see  also  ib.  xvii.  [1904-05]  1-25,  3!)7-4‘25  : deirish 
Chronicle  Corresjwndenec,  ItlOi),  .fan.  I,  15,  !March 
1‘2,  Ajiril  tl.  Hi,  '23,  ,‘>0,  ISIay  ‘21,  ,Iuue  ‘2.5  ; on  the 
■ ,Sce  what  has  been  sakt  above  on  iiatioiialit.j-.  p.  6S4  IT. 
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question  of  a Jewisli  race  see  11.  N.  Salainon,  in 
Journal  of  Genetics,  i.  [1910-11]  27311'.,  wlieie  a 
complete  bililio^iapliy  is  given). 

Every  recrudescence  of  nationalism  lias  brought 
misfortune  to  the  .Jews  and  to  Judaism.  It  was 
the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  of  587  u.c.,  of  the  fall 
of  the  Maccabees,  of  the  decay  of  the  Sadducee.s, 
of  the  destruction  by  Titus,  and  of  the  desolation 
of  Judiea  in  136.  In  every  case  the  disasters 
caused  by  the  nationalists  have  been  mitigated  by 
their  opponents.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  built  up 
what  the  zealots  overthrew,  and  the  breaches  re- 
sulting from  Bar  Kokhba’s  declar.ation  of  nation- 
ality were  healed  by  the  Kabhis.  A Jewish  centre 
is  not  an  essential  to  enable  the  genius  of  Judaism 
to  assert  itself.  There  was  neither  a physical  nor 
a spiritual  ghetto  in  Spain,  yet  the  Spanish  period 
is  perhaps  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  Judaism. 
Nor  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Jewish  liturgy 
prays  for  a ‘ return  ’ an  argument  for  Zionism  ; the 
‘ return  ’ to  which  Judaism  looks  forward  is  always 
associated  with  religion.  ‘ And  let  our  eyes  he- 
hold  Thy  return  in  mercy  to  Zion,  and  there  we 
will  worship  Thee  in  awe  as  in  the  days  of  old’ 
(Adler  and  Davis,  Service  of  Syn.  ITabernacles], 
p.  140).  The  true  character  of  Zionism,  as  an 
alternative  to  religion,  may  he  seen  from  such 
pronouncements  as  those  of  J.  llochman  {Jeicish 
Hevieio,  iv.  [1913]  217-242),  who  regards  it  as  a 
salvation  for  those  ‘ who  do  not  share  the  faith  of 
the  orthodox  universalist  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Law  . . . who  do  not  find  a satisfactory 
sphere  of  activity  in  the  life  of  Mitzwoth  . . . 
to-day  we  have  no  one  centre  of  Jewish  loyalty, 
and  the  life  of  Mitzwoth  is  losing  its  hold.’ 
Such  Zionism  would  save  the  Jews  at  the  cost  of 
Judaism. 

Finally,  liberal  Judaism  has  arisen  as  a mission- 
ary movement  in  order  to  rescue  those  Jews  who 
have  become  indifferent  to  their  faith.  Liberal 
Judaism  stands  much  nearer  to  orthodox  Judaism 
than  Zionism  does.  The  differences  between  the 
two  forms  are  internal  and  small  in  comparison 
with  their  points  of  contact ; to  the  outside  world 
both  are  united,  although  there  may  be  a great 
gulf  betAveen  individuals  on  both  sides. 

For  membership  of  a liberal  synagogue  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  repudiation  of  something 
not  delinitely  taught  from  its  pulpit.  Liberal 
Judaism  denies  the  necessity  of  certain  practices, 
but  it  does  not  require  their  abandonment.  It  is 
thus  in  nature  not  Ifaraitic,  but  it  asserts  the 
continuation  of  Rabbinic  tradition  as  a living  force. 
Refusing  to  regard  the  Shullmn.  'Ariikh  as  the 
sealing  up  of  Halakha,  liberal  Judaism  maintains 
that  its  religious  teachers  and  individual  members 
to-day  have  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  as  of  old. 
In  this  respect  it  is  something  positive,  not  a mere 
negation  of  orthodoxy.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  accept  any  development  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  a Rabbi  Avith  Hattarcdh  Hoi'cCd  (facultas 
docendi),  and  permits  a synod  to  decree  changes 
only  if  its  authority  is  recognized  as  equal  to  that 
of  its  predecessors.  Liberal  Judaism  seeks  to  Avin 
back  the  lapsed,  even  at  the  cost  of  modifications ; 
orthodoxy,  however,  maintains  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ideal  is  more  important  than  the 
salvation  of  the  individual,  for  Judaism  must  be 
handed  doAvn  unimpaired,  even  though  by  a 
minority.  In  theory  the  tAvo  bodies  are  in  agree- 
ment ; no  one  Avould  impute  to  liberal  Judaism 
a sacrificing  of  its  ideals  ; it  is  on  the  definition  of 
the  essential  principles  that  the  controversy  turns. 
Orthodox  Judaism  foresees  a danger  of  liberal 
Judaism,  by  not  laying  sufficient  stress  on  the  Law 
and  on  ceremonial,  drifting  into  a colourless  belief 
of  universalist  monotheism. 

Since  1842,  Avhen  the  controversy  reached  an 


acute  stage  in  England,  orthodox  Judaism  has 
i lianged  its  altitude  to  the  Ib.formcrs,  Already 
in  1864  the  Sefardini  removed  the  ban  whieh  had 
been  iinpo.sed,  and  to-ilay,  while  ai  know  lodging 
that  there  are  dillercnees  between  the  two  |)oints 
of  vieAV,  the  orthodox  e(j-opeiate  with  the  liljcrals 
in  harmony  and  bjlerance.  Judaism  has  ahvays 
striven  to  secure  union  and  avoid  seetarianisni. 
To  the  credit  of  Zionism  it  must  1h3  urged  that  it 
has  brought  back  many  outcasts  to  the  fold  ; that, 
even  if  nationalism,  at  best,  i.s  a mere  inociiiication 
of  Judaism,  the  children  of  the  nationalists  may 
become  orthodox  JeAV8(i'>’K3  Sk'cd  nna  cm  c‘p=.i  83 
aSa  D^iv  D'p). 

In  the  ca.se  of  liberal  .Judaism,  many  Jcavs, 
[ireviously  lacking  all  feelings  of  spirituality  and 
ioy.alty,  have  been  taught  to  love  God,  to  kecii  His 
commandments,  to  attend  worship,  and  to  oh.serve 
the  festivals.  Their  metho<ls  are  not  entirely 
those  of  orthodox  Judaism,  hut  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  purpose  there  can  be  no  doulit.  How  much 
more  then  can  there  be  aji])lied  to  them  the  s.iying, 
‘Always  let  a man  bu.sy  himself  Avith  a Mi.sA\-a, 
even  though  it  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
MlsAva,  for  by  practice  he  Avill  come  to  do  the 
Miswa  for  the  projjer  jmrpose  ’ (Bab.  Pcs.  5(li)  ; 
since  the  jiurjiose  of  liberal  Judaism  is  to  promote 
the  sanctification  of  God  and  rouse  the  ajiathetic 
to  a sense  of  duty,  the  choice  of  method,  unpleas- 
ing though  it  be  to  the  orthodox,  must  be  left  to 
the  conscience  and  judgment  of  the  liberals  them- 
selves. Hence  Judaism,  orthodox  and  reformed, 
and  Zionism  can  look  forAvard  with  contideuce  to 
a future,  one  and  indivisible. 
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ilEUDERT  LOEWE. 

JUDAIZING. — I.  Derivation  and  scope  of  the 
term. — Tlie  use  of  this  teriu  and  its  cognate  forms 
‘Judaize,’  ‘Judaizer,’  ‘Judaist,’  and,  somctime.s, 

‘ Judaism’  may  be  traced  to  Est  8*’  ‘ many  became 
.Jews’  (□nq;np,  UK.X.  irepier^ixovTo  Kai  ' lovd&i^oi/).  A 
wider  currency  for  the  word  arises  from  Gal  2'*  ‘ I 
[Paul]  said  unto  Peter  before  them  all,  If  thou, 
being  a .Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles, 
and  not  as  do  the  .Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the 
Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  {lovoa'i^eiv)  ? ’ 

In  English  usage  the  scojie  of  the  term  varies. 
It  may  describe  a tendency  or  tyjie  of  mind,  as 
when  a ‘prophetic’  is  contrasted  with  a ‘Judaic’ 
spirit.  It  describes  habits — e.^.,  ‘ Usurers  . . . doe 
Judaize’  (Bacon,  Essaya,  Eomlon,  1891,  ‘ On  Usury,’ 
p.  75) ; or  the  verb  may  be  transitive— c.y.,  ‘ Error 
. . . had  miserably  judaiz’d  the  Church’  (Milton, 

‘ Hirelings,’  in  Prose  Works,  London,  1848,  iii.  15  ; 
cf.  OED,  S.V.). 

The  early  Church  had  certain  members  who 
desired  to  maint.ain  the  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  There  were  two  views  about  this 
obligation  ; the  one  held  that  only  Christians  who 
were  of  Jewish  descent  required  to  kee])  the 
Law ; the  other,  that  Gentile  converts  were  equally 
liable.  This  section  of  the  Church  membership 
was  called  the  Judaizers.  Their  origin,  activity, 
and  disappearance  are  here  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

2.  The  Judaism  which  Judaizers  could  not 
leave. — Pharisaic  Judaism,  from  which  the  .luda- 
izers  were  but  half-hearted  seceders,  was  lirmly 
established  at  the  advent  of  the  gospel.  The 
sacrilicial  worship  of  the  Temple,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Priests’  Code  in  the  Pentateuch,  was  carried 
on  daily  with  glad  devotion.  The  services  were 
beautiful  and  significant ; men  felt  that  they  were 
ordained  by  the  express  command  of  God.  Kace, 
religion,  and  [latriotism  were  concerned  in  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Temple ; the  Homan 
eagle  or  the  statue  of  Claudius  could  not  bo 
tolerated  near  it ; Saul  was  ready  to  hale  men  and 
women  from  Damascus  for  doubting  its  sacred 
claims  ; in  the  last  siege  men  would  starve  rather 
than  stint  the  daily  sacrifice.  As  Mecca  has  been 
s.acred  and  inviolate  for  Islam,  so  were  the  Temple 
and  its  cult  for  Judaism  at  home  and  abroad. 
Any  change  would  seem  unthinkable. 

Throughout  the  Diaspora  the  synagogue  had 
been  for  some  two  centuries  the  refuge  of  Jewish 
communities.  Prayer  and  instruction  based  on  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were  its  chief  purjiose.  The 
formation  of  a liturgy  (Shcmonch' Esrch),  the  in- 
terpret.ation  of  Hebrew  Scriiituro  in  Aramaic  or 
in  Greek,  the  use  of  the  Psalms,  the  hearing  of 
visitors  (Lk  4'®,  Ac  13*''),  and  the  observance  of 
Sabbath  .and  Festivals  made  the  synagogue  the 
focus  of  Jewish  thought  and  life.  Gentiles  were 
attracted  and  admitteil,  evidently  in  considerable 
numbers  (Mt  23*'* ; Horace,  Sat.  I.  iv.  142  f.  ; 
Josephus,  c.  Apion.  ii.  40).  Contact  with  Gentiles 
made  Jews  more  hospitable  to  new  ideas  ; but 
contempt  and  ill-treatment  attached  them  more 
closely  to  their  own  haws  and  customs. 

‘ No  Jew  can  go  so  far  from  liis  own  country,  nor  be  so  .affrighted 
at  the  severest  despot,  a.s  not  to  lie  moru  aff'righted  at  tlio  Law 
than  at  him'  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  ii.  .'(9). 

The  Judaism  from  which  Christianity  arose  had 
a theism  which  Jews  could  not  easily  abandon  ; it 
hiul  its  code  of  G13  rules  and  regulations  for  a 
correct  life  ; it  held  its  members  with  a linn  grasj) 
through  Temple  and  synagogue  ; it  was  displacing 
dec.adent  Gentile  creeds,  and  was  not  a system  to 
bo  lightly  forsaken. 
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3.  The  Christianity  they  could  not  adopt — The 
teaching  of  Jesus  offended  Phaihsaic  Judaism  by 
its  unanswerable  criticism  of  the  tradition.-  of  the 
elders  (the  Oral  Law),  by  its  want  of  deference  to 
the  hierarchy,  and  by  e.xalting  the  end  of  I'  iigl.  n 
(love  to  God  and  man)  and  consequently  o.-preciai- 
ing  the  current  (-stimate  of  Temple,  ? icrilice,  Sai.- 
bath,  dietary  rule.s,  and  ‘ the  hedge  about  the  Law  ’ 
generally.  Moreover,  He  claimed  an  authority 
which  shocked  the  scrilies.  Not  by  vision,  or 
by  dreams,  or  by  jirophetic  inspiration,  no;  by 
writing  a P.seude|)igrapnon,  but  in  Ills  own  name 
He  re-stated  the  .Sle  .dc  Law;  He  -[••ke  a-  tU’ 
Judge  of  the  whole  religiou.-  pa-t  of  th.-  ri.ition, 
and  prescribed  for  the  future  a mi.-  ion  ol  world- 
wide benevolence.  He  hail  kindled  a new  spirit 
in  a few  disciples ; and  this  religion  of  the  -pin' 
would  seek  to  save  that  which  Judaism  • ..i.sidcrvi 
to  be  lost.  He  thus  claimed  the  .Me-dunic  rank  ; 
and  the  hierarchy  induced  Pilate  to  con.-ent  to  the 
Crucilixion. 

The  company  of  disciples,  animated  bv  the 
spirit  of  the  Kisen  Christ,  ‘continued  stedfa-tly 
in  the  apostle.s’  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers'  (.Vc  2'-).  Tin  .. 
were  conscious  of  being  called  to  preach  thegosp.  i, 
and  they  chose  Matthias  in  place  of  . I udii-.  Tlu  y 
showed  no  hatreil  to  the  ‘chief  prie.sts  and  -crili 
who  had  procured  the  death  nf  .L  -us  ; what  had 
happened  was  part  of  a divine  iiurpose  for.ti'ld  by 
the  projihets.  As  yet  the  di.sciple.-  were  not  ca.  t 
out  from  Temple  or  synagogue,  nor  did  they 
consider  Pharisees  as  ineligible  to  the  incipient 
Church.  The  believers  continued  to  frequent  the 
Temple  (Ac  2**  3*  5'--  '■*“•  *■)  ; fhej’  increasi  d raj'idly 
in  numbers  and  were  joined  by  ‘a  great  comiiany 
of  the  priests.’  A new  interpretation  of  Isiael'- 
history  and  mission  w.as  proclaimeil  by  .Stejihen, 
which  seemed  to  the  authorities  to  be  ‘ blasphem- 
ous words  against  Moses  and  against  God  ’ (Ac  0**). 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  and  the  active  measures 
of  Saul  mark  the  end  of  toleration  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ — the  Galil.'eans,  or  Nazarenes,  or 
Minim,  as  the  Jewish  authorities  began  to  call 
them. 

4.  Appearance  of  ‘Judaizers.’ — Persecuted  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Church  made  converts  among  tho 
Samaritans,  who  did  not  profess  the  Oral  Law. 
The  Good  Samaritan  of  the  parable  was  not  for- 
bidden, like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  under  the 
Oral  Law,  to  help  .a  wounded  stranger.  The 
apostles  Peter  and  John  had  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting Samaritan  converts  (.Vc  8*").  Philip  admits 
the  Ethioiiian,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a nyin  aa  (Dt  23‘).  Other  converts  are  admitted,  in 
D.amascus  (Ac  9**’),  Lydda  (9**-),  and  Joppa  vb*-) ; 
but  tho  mission  is  directed  to  Jews  only,  or  to 
jiroselytes  attached  to  the  synagogue  (11**’),  at 
Sahimis  (IS**),  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (IS**),  at 
Iconium  (14‘),  at  Thessalonica  (17*),  at  Berea.  (17***), 
.at  Ephesus  (18***  19**;  cf.  19"),  and  at  Home  (‘28**). 
Thus  for  some  lifteeu  years  after  tho  Crucilixion 
the  Church  included  only  Jews  or  Gentiles  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  .ludaism.  The  admission 
of  the  Homan  Cornelius  was  felt  to  bo  an  innova- 
tion requiring  the  highest  sanction  ; and  St.  Peter, 
on  returning  to  Jerusalem,  did  not  escape  criticism, 
the  opposition  to  his  act  marking  the  lirst  appear- 
ance ot  the  ‘Judaizers.’ 

At  Antioch  Greeks  were  admitted  to  the  Church 
by  the  missionaries;  and  the  name  ‘Christians’ 
w’as  lirst  applied  to  tho  new’  brotherhood.  The 
Church  at  Jerusalem  at  once  sent  Barnabas  to 
inquire  into  this  proceeding  ; and,  after  getting 
Paul  to  assist  him  tor  a year  in  Antioch,  Barnabas 
with  his  now  companion  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
bringing  gifts  for  tho  relief  of  the  brethren  in 
Judiea  during  a famine.  From  Antiocl!,  i’aul  and 
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Barnabas  set  forth  on  their  missionary  journeys. 
While  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  they  definitely 
announced  their  intention  of  ajijiealing  to  the 
(dcntiles,  and  on  their  return  to  Antioch  they  re- 
hearsed their  work  and  the  rece]>tion  of  the  (.lentiles. 
Certain  Judaizers  from  Jerusalem  maintained  that 
‘it  was  needful  to  circumcise  tliem,  and  to  com- 
mand them  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses’  (15’),  and 
this  led  to  the  Council  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem, 
which  gave  the  most  important  decision  on  the 
subject  of  Jiidaizing. 

5.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem. — The  accuracy  of 
the  account  in  Ac  15  has  been  ([uestioned  ; but,  if 
we  take  A.D.  62  as  the  date  of  St.  Luke’s  composi- 
tion of  the  Acts  and  c.  A.D.  60  for  the  Council,  the 
time  limit  is  against  serious  error.  One  IMS  (1), 
Codex  Bezoe)  omits  /cal  toS  ttviktov,  and  is  followed 
Ity  Ii'enseus,  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  Jerome. 
The  Decree  thus  prohibits  the  use  of  flesh  ollercd 
to  idols,  murder,  and  fornication  — being  ‘ a 
summary  of  Jewish  ethical  catechetics’  (llarnack. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  250).  The  Textus  Kecejdus 
reads,  ‘That  they  abstain  from  imllutions  of  idols, 
and  from  fornication,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  blood  ’ (Ac  15-“).  Despite  the  argument 
of  Harnack,  reinforced  by  E.  11.  Eckel  and  S.  A. 
Devan  (Expositor,  8th  ser.,  vi.  [1918]  06-82),  it 
may  be  held  that  the  TK  is  nreferable.  Idolatry 
and  fornication  are  speciliea  because  they  were 
considered  venial  among  Gentiles.  Lambs  or 
bullocks  killed  by  a non- Jewish  butcher  could 
not  be  eaten  by  a Jew  by  birth  ; it  is  fairly  certain 
that  St.  Paul,  for  all  the  freedom  that  he  claimed, 
would  never  relish  swine’s  flesh  or  unbled  mutton. 
Unless  this  regulation  were  observed,  there  could 
be  iio  common  social  banquets  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Higher  hygienic  reasons  may 
have  been  instinctively  present ; the  motive  for 
instituting  abstinence  from  blood  in  Gn  9^  was  to 
diminish  the  ferocity  that  had  filled  the  earth  with 
violence.  It  would  cause  little  trouble  to  teach 
the  Gentile  Christians  the  method  of  slaughter. 

‘ For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  eity  them 
that  preach  him,  beiim  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath  day  ’ (Ac  15-').  In  every  such 
place  there  was  a shohet,  and  the  use  of  his 
services  might  help  the  Christians  to  go  forth  ‘ as 
lambs  among  wolves.’  It  may  seem  strange  that 
the  universal  religion  should  include  the  menu  of  a 
Palestinian  party  ; yet  the  matter  of  eating  and 
drinking  was  regarded  with  concern.  The  Pater- 
noster asks  for  ‘ daily  bread  ’ ; Islam  commands 
abstinence  from  wine.  St.  Paul  felt  the  incon- 
gruity when  he  wrote  : ‘ The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink  ; but  righteousness  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost’  (Eo  IT’).  The 
Apostolic  Decree  assumed  that  Gentile  Christians 
honoured  the  Sacraments,  and  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  evangelic  temperament ; it 
would  be  insulting  to  ask  them  to  abstain  from 
murder,  as  this  interpretation  of  Code.x  Bezm 
proposes  to  do.  The  intention  of  the  Council 
was  that  Christendom  should  use  kosher  meat ; 
but  St.  Paul's  theoretical  abolition  of  law,  Jewish 
and  Gentile,  resulted  in  the  survival  of  custom, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  in  the  preparation  of  animal 
food. 

It  is  Avorthy  of  note  that  the  Decree  does  not 
require  Gentiles  to  abstain  from  eating  ‘ of  the 
sinew  which  slirank,  Avhich  is  upon  the  hollow  of 
the  thigh’  (Gn  32’-),  although  this  regulation  is 
assumed  as  binding  in  the  Mishna  (Hullin,  7). 
"When  strictly  enforced,  it  meant  that  the  hind- 
quarters of  sheep  and  oxen  were  disallowed  to 
Jews,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  any  price  to  neigh- 
bours. The  practice  is  still  continued  among 
Oriental  Jews,  though  it  entails  loss  for  no  visible 
gain. 


‘The  hind  quarter  (like  blood  and  lat;  ii>  atoided  as  food  on 
account  o(  the  narrative  in  Gem  ^i'  Df  '-enun,  Jeu  Uh  Cere- 
monial  Inetitutione  an  i Ctiehiini,  ji.  1- ^JieuklIJi'  lur  America). 

The  long-lost  Jew.s  in  China  had  forgotten  the 
Hebrew  language  and  the  Law,  but  retained  this 
strange  abstinence,  and  were  known  among  the 
Chine.se  as  ‘the  ])eojile  of  the  sinew.’  The  t6 
■nvLKTov  could  Inirdiy  refer  to  the  sinew  ; it  is  a 
bjiecial  class  of  food.--  referred  to  with  ntga,  and 
would  denote  such  tilings  jc-  chicki.'iis.  gcc.'c,  or 
game  killed  in  the  Gentile  manner.  The  iiiea 
that  bloodshed  was  forbidden,  in  the  sense  tlnit 
a Chri.stian  could  not  become  a sohliei  , is  excluded 
by  the  ca.se  of  Cornelius. 

6.  Judaizing  opposition  to  St.  Paul.  — Tln- 
Apostolic  Decree  thus  e-t.-iblisln  d ;i  rule  of  guid- 
ance for  Jewisli  and  Gentile  < 'liri-iians.  Many 
matters  required  regulation.  Weie  Jewish  Cliri-- 
ti.ans  to  eireumeisi  their  Ivoys  on  the  eiglilli  da_\ 
Were  they  to  keeji  tl:e  Sabbatli,  o;  the  lil  -t  d.av  oi 
tlic  week?  Were  Pas'over,  Penteco-t,  and  Taber- 
nacles to  be  kept  with  tlic  old  a-so.  i.it  ions  ? as 
the  idlgrimage  to  .lerusjtlem  obligatory?  Meie 
they  to  intermaiTy  with  Gentiles,  to  maintain  tlie 
dietarj'  rules,  to  eat  unleavened  liread  for  ti  week 
in  spring-time,  to  wear  phylaeteric',  to  reia-at  tlie 
prayers  of  the  Ji-wish  liturgy,  and  to  read  the  Law 
and'  the  Pronhets  with  the  'ame  tincritieal  defer- 
ence? Heathen  eonveri-  such  a>  Trophimus  (.■\e 
2r'®)  or  Ei)ajdiras  tCol  j'-j  would  e.i-Jy  lo  eept  the 
Detu'ee  ; proselytes — of  the  gate  or  of  righteous- 
ness— would  also  welcome  it ; the  liberal  Heljrew 
Cliristians  who  carried  tlie  Decree  might  continue 
the  old  customs,  while  refusing  to  imiKi.se  them 
upon  Gentiles;  but  tlie  minority  of  Judaizers 
refused  all  laxitj',  and  hampered  the  work  of  St. 
Paul  in  most  of  his  mission  field. 

The  activity  of  the  Judaizers  is  indicated  in  the 
account  of  the  work  and  correspondence  of  St. 
Paul,  and  has  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  open 
antagonism  of  unconverted  Hebrews.  The  Juda- 
izers had  sought  to  persuade  the  Galatian  Church 
to  observe  days  and  months  and  times  and  years, 
and  to  require  circumcision.  They  questionej 
Paul’s  authority,  and  may  have  cited  the  example 
of  Peter.  Pauf’s  defence  is  to  point  to  the  presence 
and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  If  observance  of  Law 
is  sufficient  to  give  life,  then  the  advent  of  Christ 
is  a negligible  accident.  Peter’s  desire  to  conform 
to  Jewish  scruples  is  condemned  as  dissimulation  ; 
and  Paul’s  acceptance  of  Titus,  a Greek,  without 
circumcision  is  mentioned  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  Again,  at  Colossae  the 
(Christians  seemed  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  ‘ a shew 
of  Avisdom  in  Avill-Avorslup,  and  humility,  and 
severity  to  the  body  ’ (Col  2''’).  Here  the  legalism 
Avas  tinged  Avith  theosophy,  Avhich  interfered  Avith 
‘ meat  or  drink,  or  a feast  day,  or  a neAv  moon,  or 
a Sabbath  day  ’ (Col  2'®).  The  Epistle  sIioavs  the 
danger  of  losing  freedom  and  uniA-ersalism,  and 
insists  on  the  need  of  conscious  communion  Avith 
a liA-ing  Spirit.  The  Christian  is  under  a Spirit 
Avhose  voice  Avas  the  true  laAv.  At  Corinth  the 
Church  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles  avIio  had  not 
passed  through  the  synagogue  (1  Co  12-),  but 
included  JeAvs  (1  Co  7'®) ; and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  2 Co  3 that  teaching  of  a Judaistic  type 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Corinthians.  To  the 
Philippians,  Paul  has  to  Avrite  ‘ Beware  of  the  con- 
cision. For  Ave  are  the  circumcision,  Avhich  Avor- 
ship  God  in  the  Spirit  ’ (Ph  3''*-).  The  Epistle  to 
the  Komans  Avarns  that  Church  against  ‘them 
Avhich  cause  divisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  Avhich  ye  hai-e  learned’  (16'’).  These 
Avere  probably  Judaizers;  the  argument  of  the 
E]ustle  is  St.  Paul's  gTeatest  effort  to  ansAver  them. 
All  old  laAA’s  and  customs,  JcAi’ish  and  Gentile, 
have  ceased  to  be  important  because  ‘ the  love  of 
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God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us’  (Ko  5®).  Paul’s  ex- 
position of  righteousness  through  faith,  of  freedom, 
and  of  universalisni  has  served  to  overshadow  his 
important  reservation  for  Israel  acc(jrding  to  the 
flesh.  The  Jew  in  Paul  yielded  to  the  Judaizer 
in  these  particulars : 

‘ In  allowing  that  Israel  Kara  aap/ta,  because  of  the  promises, 
held  a privileged  position  within  the  Israel  Kara.  jrveCpwi ; that 
only  Ohristians  who  were  Jews  by  birth  were  the  good  olive 
tree,  while  the  Gentile  Christians  were  only  grafts  from  the 
wild  olive  tree  ; that  thus  the  whole  Hope  is  the  Hope  of  Israel ; 
that  the  Qentiie  Christians  have  material  obligatiotis  towards 
the  Jewish  Christians  ; and  that  the  Jewish  Christians  should, 
and  indeed  must,  still  observe  the  Law  of  Moses,  though  it  is 
now  abolished  I ’ (Ilarnaok,  Dale  of  the  Acts,  p.  00,  footnote). 

If  we  except  the  imperative  ‘must’  in  tlie  last 
sentence,  this  summary  fairly  describes  the  attitude 
of  St.  Paul,  and  this  attitude  explains  his  conduct 
as  described  by  St.  Luke.  He  has  Timothy  circum- 
cised (Ac  16“) ; he  has  his  own  head  shorn  in 
Cenchreoe,  for  ho  had  a vow  (18’®) ; at  his  last  visit 
to  Jerusalem  he  is  ready  to  show  his  conformity  to 
the  Law  by  purifying  Iiiinself  with  the  four  men 
who  had  a vow  on  them  (21”'*).  It  explains  his 
words  (1  Co  G”®),  ‘ unto  the  Jews  I became  as  a Jew, 
that  I might  gain  the  Jews.’  The  contribution 
from  the  Gentile  Church  to  the  poor  at  Jeru.salem 
may  have  been  considered  as  a kind  of  tribute.  It 
thus  appears  that  St.  Paul  as  well  as  St.  Peter 
found  it  difficult  to  transcend  the  limits  of  .luda- 
ism ; and  that  the  universal  element  in  Christi- 
anity is  really  due  to  Jesus,  who  knew  the  best 
that  was  in  the  past,  and  rose  above  it,  and 
appointed  the  whole  world  as  the  field  for  tlie  good 
seed. 

The  power  of  the  Judaizers  is  seen  at  its  greatest 
during  St.  Paul’s  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  They 
numbered  many  thousands  of  Jews,  who  were 
believers  and  all  zealous  for  the  Law  (Ac  2H'’). 
They  were  indignant  with  St.  Paul,  maintaining 
that  he  taught  all  the  Jews  who  were  among  the 
Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  ‘ saying  that  they  ought 
not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk 
after  the  customs’ (21®’).  No  doubt  this  was  the 
effect  though  not  the  intention  of  St.  Paul’s  teach- 
ing and  example,  but  the  antagonism  of  the  real 
Jews  saved  the  Judaizers  from  further  trouble  in 
prosecuting  the  Apostle. 

7.  Later  references  to  Judaizers.  — (a)  In 
Christian  records. — After  the  death  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Church  moved  away  from  Judaizing  tenets. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  demonstrates  the  right 
of  Christians  to  abandon  sacrifice,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  conlirnied  the  argument.  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Judaism  within  the  Church  has 
ceased  to  be  of  any  account ; the  antithesis  is  the 
Jews.  Christians  are  to  follow  a Light,  but  they 
have  a new  law  in  Christ’s  commandinents.  Tho 
religion  of  the  Spirit,  as  proclaimed  by  St.  Paul, 
has  permeated  the  evangelic  tradition  in  tho 
Synoptists.  The  convert  has  much  to  learn,  and 
his  teacher  is  the  Church.  Christ  is  his  Lawgiver, 
and  has  entrusted  a power  of  legislation  to  the 
Church. 

Tho  Judaizers,  who  kept  themselves  distinct 
from  Gentile  Christianity,  appear  later  as  Ebion- 
ites  and  Nazarenes.  Tho  Ebionites  admitted  only 
a Gos])el  according  to  St.  Matthew,  rejected  St. 
Paul  as  an  apostate,  and  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Tho  Nazarenes  acknowledged  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  whole  Mosaic  Law  for  Christians  of 
Jewish  descent,  but  allowed  Gentile  Christians,  as 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  to  omit  these  observances. 
See  ar'tt.  Ekionism,  Elkesai'I'KS. 

(b)  In  Jcivish  records. — llabbinic.al  literature 
has  few  and  obscure  references  to  the  Judaizers, 
for  Judaism  was  firmly  resolved  to  ignore  tho 
Christianity  which  had  come  into  being.  It  sot 
itself  after  tho  Fall  of  Jerusalem  to  define  the 


canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  rejecting  the  Aj  " ' jilr. 
and  ai^ocalyptic  Pseudej>igraphu,  ^.  liich  -•  ■.in'  ; ' . 
give  prophetic  colour  to  the  ne'.  redgi.-j;,  a:.o 
expurgating  the  Greek  Bible  b}'  li.e  v.i of 
Aquila,  .Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  \\’itli!n  iis 
own  fold  discipline  became  more  stem. 

‘ A Hoahite  who  has  become  a pro  el\ U-, ,d  been  • ircua.  - d 
and  baptized,  and  afterwards  wishes  t j rf.  irn  frcin  ..f'er  ■' e 
Lord,  and  to  be  only  a Bojoumin;;  prr -eh '.<•  - !.■  wa,  ' ‘,ri,., 
not  to  be  listenerl  to— on  the  ' nntrarii  • .•■.  .r  let  V 1 a- 
Israelite  in  everythinp,  or  let  him  h-j  p ' i.  . h H a 
McIocAiin,  ch.  X.  J,  tr.  in  A.  MacCaul,  Old  J'u''.  , L ; i-,'.. 

vi.  68). 

By  the  end  of  the  first  Chii-lian  ‘entu.)  'i.c 
standard  Jewish  prayer  inclu<h  1 a , 'M.-.y 

there  be  no  hope  for  the  sectanes’  : 1 'r..  -rc' 
changed  to  cu-ers,  ‘the  slanderers;.  On*  • 1 t:.e 
signs  of  Messiah’s  coming  will  be  that  il.*-  K ii_  : -m 
(the  Roman  Empire)  will  be  turned  U-  li**-  u*  i .of 
the  Minim  (Mish.  .S'oln/i,  ix.  Ij).  Th*-  _r.-  . *)f 

Christianity  in  the  Roman  Einjiir*-  an  i i ;■  . . .A:.a- 
tionof  Jews  at  the  claim  of  ( iiii.-'l.  , - ; • i-  . rit 
the  promises  of  the  of  are  ."■-■en  in  Jeiu  . A ' r. 
38a: 

‘Esau  the  wicked  will  put  on  his  5 .lli'.h  I . io.  ',!.*. 
righteous  in  Paradise  in  time  to  ■ 1.  ■ ; and  the  He  ‘ • Tie  will 
drag  him  and  cost  him  forth  from  then* , 

By  the  4th  cent.  Judaism  ng.inls  the  Minim 
with  disdain  rather  than  tear,  'ro-.-fta  .s  ..b.  xiii. 
4.  5 inqioses  grave  puui.shment  on  ‘ tin*  Minim  t Jew- 
ish Christians),  the  M'shumma*lhiin  (ain'-t  *>* 
M'sOroth (informers),  and  Ajiiipirsin  .;fiTT  *nink*Ts),’ 
and  a Jewish  comment  on  Ex  ID*  T.iy--  tin  t <:ii*  iim- 
cision  will  not  avail  to  save  the  Mioim  from 
Cehinnom  (Shemuth  Itnbba,  SGo).  This  iiujili*' 
that  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestim-  still  pra*  tis*  d 
circumcision  in  the  4th  century.  Talmud  and 
Midrash  confirm  Jerome  in  consid*Tiug  tho  Naz-tr- 
enes  (Minim,  Jewish  Christians)  an  insignificant 
body. 

'They  Imd  no  share  in  the  vitality  either  of  i . -m  or 
Christianity  ’ (Herfoixl,  CArkv^iani/i/  lu  TaUnud  id  '/igtsJx-A, 
p,  894). 

Jerome’s  words  in  a letter  to  Augustine  (Ep, 
Ixxxix.  13  {PL  xxii.  924])  are  : 

* To  this  day  in  all  tho  svnavTOKoes  of  the  East  there  is  amoim 
the  Jews  a sect  called  IHina'i  (Minim),  whicli  is  ooiulenuu-d  i*y 
the  Pharisees.  They  arc  commonly  spoken  of  as  Nar.ar;nes,  and 
believe  in  Clirist  the  Son  of  Cod,  born  of  the  Virjriu  Mary,  tho 
same  who,  they  say,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  roso 
again.  In  Whom  we,  too,  believe ; but  while  this  sect  desires 
to  be  both  Jews  and  Christians,  they  arc  neither  the  one  imr  the 
other.' 

8.  Recrudescent  forms. — About  172;')  .loliu  Glas, 
minister  of  Tealing,  founded  a small  sect,  which 
refrained  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood, 
and  his  son-in-law  Sandoman  gave  bis  name  to  the 
adlierents  in  England  (see  art.  Gl.\S1  I'Esl.  The 
Seventh  Hay  Adventists  and  Seventh  Hay  liaiifists 
Judaize  in  their  observanee  of  Saturday. 

[A  Juilaizing  sect  arose  in  Russia  .aKuii  Ibo 
middle  of  the  15th  cent.,  tlieir  chief  eenlres  being 
Novgorod  and  I’leskau,  whence  tlu'y  spread  to 
IMoseowand  other  cities.  Theydenieif  the  Trinity 
and  tho  Sonship  and  JSlessiabsliiii  of  Christ,  ami 
rejected  tlie  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
tho  veneration  of  icons,  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  redemption,  tlie  Chiueli,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments, while  they  gave  greater  honour  to  (he 
Old  than  to  tho  New  Tostaiuent.  ‘ Sahhataviaus’ 
are  mentioned  in  the  early  ISth  cent.,  and  I’klein, 
the  founder  of  the  scot  of  Molokani,  adopted  for 
himself  certain  Jewish  dietary  laws,  wiiile  his 
pupil,  Suiulukov,  regarded  Christ  as  inlinitely 
inferior  to  IMoses,  *)hserved  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  linally  suhmitted  to  the  Mosaic  rite.  Suiulu- 
kov  established  the  modern  sect  of  Subbotniki 
(‘  Sabbatarians’),  who  are  scarcely  ilisUuguishablo 
from  real  Jews.  They  are  divide*!  iut*)  a number 
of  sub-sects,  the  most  important  being  : (a)  Iters 
(llob.  la),  wlu)  w*ivshii)  in  Il*'br*'w  uiuler  (lie  l*'a*ler- 
sbip  of  regular  Jewish  Rabbis  aiul  are  practically 
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Talmudic  Jews  ; {b)  SuLbotniki  uroper,  dilJ'erinj' 
from  the  less  numerous  Gers  only  in  the  use  of 
llussian  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  and  in  the  abroga- 
tion of  some  of  the  Talmudic  rules  for  the  Sabbatli 
and  food;  (c)  !^araimites  or  l^arimi  (‘ l^Carait- 
izers’),  who,  like  the  ^Laraites  recognize  only 

the  Pentateuch  and  reject  the  Talmud,  but  who  do 
not  observe  all  the  Pentateuclial  laws,  c.g.  that  re- 
garding circumcision ; and  {d)  the  waning  Trans- 
caucasian Nazirmans,  Mdio  deny  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Mention  may  likewise  he  made  of 
the  ‘ Jehovists,’  founded  by  Nikolai  Ilyin  in  1846, 
in  an  ellort  to  establish  an  OT  Christianitj’  or 
NT  Judaism,  although  the  rather  fantastic  sect 
was  only  short-lived. 

Two  minor  American  sects  may  also  be  classed 
as  Judaizing.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Christian 
Israelite,  founded  by  John  Wroe  at  Ashton,  Eng- 
land, in  1822,  to  gather  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
the  doctrinal  basis  being  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  condition  of  member- 
shii5  subscription  to  ‘ the  four  books  of  ISIo.ses  and 
the  four  books  of  the  Gospel.’  Members  do  not 
cut  their  hair  or  beard  {cf.  Lv  19^),  and  object  to 
all  images  and  pictures  (cf.  E.\  20^,  Dt  5**).  Both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sabbaths  are  ob.served. 
The  second  of  these  sects  is  the  negro  Church  of 
God  and  Saints  of  Christ,  established  bj'  'William 
Crowdy  in  1896.  Believing  that  the  negroes  are 
the  descendants  of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes,  this  sect 
observes  the  Jewish  calendar  and  festivals,  especi- 
ally the  Sabbath,  but  insists  on  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  feet- washing.  Louis  H.  Gkay.] 
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Midrash,  London,  1903 ; C.  Bigg,  The  Origins  of  Christianity, 
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D.  M.  K.\y. 

JUDGMENT  (Logical).  — i.  Introductory. — 
‘ The  only  use  which  the  understanding  can  make 
of  concepts  is  to  form  judgments  by  them,’  while 
‘ the  understanding  may  be  defined  as  the  faculty 
of  judging’  (Kant,  Critique,  of  Pttrc  Beason,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1881,  pt.  ii.  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  § 1).  Concepts 
are  the  predicates  of  possible  judgments.  Infer- 
ence is  the  derivation  of  new  judgments  out  of  old. 
Method  is  the  disposition  of  concepts  and  judg- 
ments in  a system.  Thus  judgment  becomes  a 
centre  of  reference  for  the  defining  of  the  other 
logical  entities,  and,  if  the  task  of  definition  is  to 
be  undertaken  philosophically,  it  involves  all  the 
considerations  which  contribute  to  mark  out  the 
logical  consciousness  in  general ; the  labour  of  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  such  conceptions  as  idea,  belief, 
truth,  reality,  fact ; and  studied  limits  between 
the  levels  of  abstraction  proper  to  psychological, 
metaphysical,  and  logical  science  respectively. 

It  would  not  serve  tlie  specific  motives  of  logical 
doctrine  if  we  followed  exclusively  either  of  the 
alternatives  prescribed  by  Mill : ‘ an  enquiry  into 
the  nature  of  propositions  must  have  one  of  two 
objects  : to  analyse  the  state  of  mind  called  Belief, 
or  to  analyse  what  is  believed  ’ {A  System  of  Logic^, 
London,  1872,  bk.  i.  ch.  v.  § 1) ; or,  indeed,  if 
we  followed  too  precisely  a combination  of  the 
two.  He  himself  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  IE. 
Hamilton’ s Pldlosoplijf  (Loudon,  1878)  relies  chiefly 
on  the  reference  to  belief,  while  in  his  Logic  he 
insists  that  ‘ intelligent  assertion  refers  to  external 


facts,’  and  tliat  the  import  of  prmiosition.s  consists 
in  connexion  between  facts.  In  j.ursiiing  the 
latter  analysis,  after  re.solving  facts,  with  meta- 
physical [irecision,  into  state.s  of  conx  iouMiess  and 
relations  between  them,  he  allows  him.self  in  his 
substantive  doctrine  to  replace  these  ultimate 
references  by  more  }»opular  concejitious  such  as 
‘ things,’  ‘ phenomena,’  and  ‘ attributes.’  Similarly 
Ueberweg  defines  judgment  lus  ‘ the  cousciousne.ss 
of  the  objective  validity  of  a subjective  union  of 
conceptions,’  without  definitely  undertaking  to 
resolve  the  contrast  or  mediate  the  corresjiomlence 
between  the  two  worlds  ; a mere  ‘ reference  to 
existence ’ gives  the  judgment  ‘its  character  as  a 
logical  function  ’ (System  of  Logic  and  History  of 
Logical  Doctrines,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1871,  S 67). 

A more  scrupulous  orientation  of  logical  con- 
sciousne.ss  with  regard  to  the  ] psychological  and 
the  objective  is  attemjited  in  some  doctrines  now 
current.  'J’he  judgment  is  defined  as  identifying 
the  content  of  ideas  with  reality,  and  the  nature 
and  possibility  of  such  an  achievement  are  ex- 
jplained  by  resolving  reality  into  a system  of  ten- 
ilencies  sustained  by  judgment  itself.  Each  single 
act  of  identification  enters  eonstitutivelj’  into  an 
ever-expanding  structure  which  in  its  totalitj'  is 
self-sufficient  and  all-controlling. 

‘ Our  knowledge,  or  our  world  in  knowledge,  exists  for  us  as 
a judgment,  that  is,  as  an  alTirination  in  which  our  )>resont 
perception  is  amplified  by  an  iiU-al  interpretation  whu.h  is 
identified  with  it.  This  interpretation  or  enlargement  claims 
necessity  or  universality,  and  is  therefore  objectiie  as  our 
world,  i.e.  is  w hat  we  are  obliged  to  think,  and  what  we  are  all 
obliged  to  think.  The  whole  system  in  process  of  construction, 
viz.  our  present  jierception  as  extended  by  interjiretation,  is 
what  we  mean  by  reality,  only  with  a reservation  in  faiour  of 
forms  of  eimerience  which  are  not  intellectual  at  all’  (B. 
Bosanquet,  The  Essentials  of  Logic,  London,  1895,  p.  32). 

If  we  might  assume  as  already  understood  and 
approved  a definite  epistemology  such  as  Kant’s, 
we  might  escape  both  uncritical  references  to 
psj'chology  and  popular  jibysics  and  the  intricacies 
of  a metaphysical  analysis.  Kant  himself  defines 
judgment  as  ‘ the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the 
consciousness  of  difi'erent  representations,  or  of 
their  relation  so  far  as  they  make  up  one  notion’ 
(Logic,  § 17),  while  in  the  background  of  this 
description  lies  his  more  definite  epistemological 
characterization,  ‘ the  way  to  bring  given  cogni- 
tions to  the  objective  unity  of  the  apperception  ’ 
(Ueberweg,  Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1871,  § 67). 
By  the  objective  unity,  Ueberweg  explains,  is 
meant  ‘ the  mutual  connexion  of  cognitions  accord- 
ing to  those  categories  which  the  Ego  evolves  from 
itself  by  its  own  spontaneity  ’ ; and  it  carries  with  it 
throughout  its  applications  the  implied  subjectivity 
of  which  he  complains  as  peculiar  to  the  whole 
Kantian  philosophy. 

Yet,  unless  we  throw  back  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  concept  the  burden  that  it  carried  under  the 
older  conceptualism,  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
orientating  the  logical  consciousness  generally,  we 
can  give  precision  to  a definition  of  judgment  only 
on  the  basis  of  an  epistemology.  The  motives  of 
logical  doctrine  do  not,  however,  imperatively  call 
for  this  formal  precision.  It  is  sulficient  that,  by 
suggestions  borrowed  from  psychology,  jjopular 
physics,  or  discriminative  reflexion  on  our  spiritual 
nature  as  a whole,  our  specifically  logical  conscious- 
ness may  be  aroused  apart  from  either  introspective 
or  external  observation  ; and  a clue  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  act  of  judgment  may  then  be  supplied 
from  the  detail  of  its  conscious  functions  and 
specific  ideals,  over  and  above  the  ideals  of  the 
concept.  In  the  plan  of  our  spiritual  nature  there 
must  be  a faculty  which  commits  the  detailed 
acti4dties  of  intelligence  to  a resultant  imposed  by 
external  nature  and  history,  Avhile  the  concept 
provides  bounds  for  each  commitment  amid  the 
measureless  possibilities.  The  faculty  of  judg- 
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menfc,  consequently,  follows  special  constitutive 
iileals,  which  may  he  entitled,  with  some  technical 
adaptation  and  departure  from  the  common  usage 
of  the  words,  necessity,  universality,  and  synthetic 
unity. 

2.  Constitutive  ideals. — (a)  NecesnUy. — Necessity 
is  akin  to  the  inevitahleness  of  fact  and  the  abso- 
luteness of  natural  law.  It  is  described  by  Sigwart 
thus  : 

‘ Besides  the  necessity  of  psychological  causality,  tliei-e  is 
another  which  springs  entirely  from  the  content  and  object  of 
Thought  itself,  which  is  therefore  grounded,  not  upon  the 
variable  subjective  states  of  the  individual,  but  upon  the  nature 
of  the  object  thought  of,  and  which  may  so  far  be  called 
ol)jectivo  ’ {Logic,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1895,  § 1.  C). 

It  is  an  ultimate  constraint  upon  intellectual 
spontaneity,  and  finds  incidental  expression  in 
such  phrases  as  ‘ I am  obliged  to  think,’  ‘ I cannot 
but  believe  ’ (Bosanquet,  Essentials,  p.  24).  It  is 
recognized  in  current  psychology  as  ‘ objective 
control  of  ideational  processes  ’ (G.  F.  Stout, 
Manual  of  PsycholofnE,  London,  1913,  bk.  iv.  ch. 
viii.  § 1).  It  is  de.scribed  with  varieties  of  logical 
suggestion,  such  as  the  ‘inherence  of  truth  or 
falsehood  ’ (Aristotle),  the  •“  truth-value  of  a relation 
between  ideas’  (Windelband),  the  ‘claim  to  be 
true  ’ (Bosanquet).  It  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
freedom  of  the  concept,  which  Mill  considers  a 
‘ mere  creation  of  the  mind  ’ (Exam,  of  Hamilton^, 
p.  419),  and  which  is  certainly  dillerently  related 
to  personality. 

Following  a general,  though  ill-delined,  logical 
tradition,  we  may  distinguish  three  modes  in 
which  necessity  confronts  our  ideas.  It  may  he 
conveyed  by  the  contents  of  the  concepts  which 
we  employ  independently  of  their  origin.  If  wc 
choose  to  conceive  a three-sided  ligure,  we  must 
believe  it  to  have  three  angles  and  these  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  If  we  think  of  an  organism  in 
growth  and  decay,  we  must  expect  it  to  die  ; if  we 
think  of  a perfect  nature,  we  must,  according  to 
Descartes,  predicate  existence.  The  necessity  may, 
however,  be  conveyed  through  the  activity  of 
other  faculties  than  the  concejitual — perception, 
introspection,  memory,  feeling,  even  respect  for 
authority  : ‘ Some  swans  are  white  ’ ; ‘ Napoleon 
died  at  St.  Helena  ’ ; ‘ I am  of  all  men  most  miser- 
able.’ And  a necessity,  though  conveyed  neither 
through  concepts  alone  nor  through  the  more 
directly  presentative  faculties  alone,  may  yet 
througli  the  union  and  co-operation  of  these  media 
commit  our  ideational  activities  to  at  least  an 
anticipation  of  a final  surrender  to  concepts  or  to 
perceptions  : ‘ Rain  may  fall  to-morrow  ’ ; ‘ Cancer 
may  be  incurable.’  A judgment  which  is  fringed 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  medium  of  its  own 
necessity  may  be  entitled  a ‘ modal  ’ judgment : 
‘It  must  be  so;  it  is  so;  it  may  be  so.’  Kant 
defines  modality  as  a relation  of  the  judgment  to 
our  complete  faculty  of  cognition,  or  as  the  value 
of  a judgment  for  our  thought  in  general,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  apodeictic,  assertoric,  or  problem- 
atic (Critique,  pt.  ii.  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  § 4). 

(b)  Universality. — Constraint  on  the  si)ontaneity 
of  our  personality  is  common  to  the  world  of 
persons  ; what  V)c  are  obliged  to  think  is  what  wo 
are  all  obliged  to  think  (Bosanquet,  Essentials, 
p.  32),  conditionally,  of  course,  on  our  being  sub- 
jected to  the  same  medium  of  necessity,  ft  has 
already  been  noted  (see  art.  Concept  [Logical])  that 
it  is  because  of  a logical  solicitude  for  universal 
validity  as  the  hall-mark  of  necessity  that  the 
freedom  of  the  concejit  ought,  by  means  of  conven- 
tions in  the  use  of  language,  to  ho  deliberately 
harmonized  with  the  intellectual  outlook  of  man- 
kind in  general.  'I’hrough  common  concejits  wo 
reach  common  media  of  necessity  in  judgment, 
anil  can  then  share,  and  co-operate  in  creating,  a 
eommon  ‘ inheritance  of  science  and  civilization.’ 


But  the  harmonization  of  conceji's  is  ultimately 
dependent  on  a common  identification  of  particular 
things.  And  a logical  sy.^tcni  widcli,  like  the 
Aristotelian,  has  specially  in  view  to  [irouiote  co- 
operative thought,  must  give  fundamental  signifi- 
cance todill'erence.sintheexi  ciM  lowhii  b judgments 
presume  the  common  idem  ilii  ation  of  thing?, 
.fudgment  may  be  delinod  a-  die  idem  ideation  of 
a denotation,  along  with  diicrimination  a.-'  to  con- 
notations or  concejitual  inten  ions  (cf.  E.  E.  C. 
.lones.  New  Jmw  of  Thought,  l .'ambridge,  1911, 
j).  1 II'.).  And,  for  jiurposesof  common  di -course  or 
debate,  judgments  must  be  clar  sided  according  to 
‘quantity’ — as  singular  or  general,  where  one 
thing  or  a collection  of  things  is  identidable  by 
all  thinkers;  or  as  jiarticular,  where  the  identity  is 
only  so  far  open  to  all  that  for  each  jierson  it  lies 
within  the  limits  of  a common  totality  of  identi- 
fiable things  : ‘Alexander  died  ’ ; ‘ .-Vll  men  die’ ; 
‘Some  men  die  willingly.’ 

(c)  Hynthetie  unity.  — All  the  uuthoriiative 
descrijitions  of  the  act  of  judgment,  while  varying 
much  in  their  suggestiveness  a-,  to  the  -ourci  - of 
constraint  and  tlie  signilicance  of  universality, 
agree  in  requiring  that  synthesi.s,  combination,  or 
construction  shall  be  shown  in  the  product.  It  is 
owing  to  this  uniform  achievement  of  judgment 
that  in  jisychical  sequence  concepts  originaie  with 
it,  and  that  in  much  recent  lojric  the  function 
assigned  to  judgment  largely  absorbs  thai  more 
jiroper  to  the  concept.  .JiKlgmcnt  is  an  enunciation 
after  a complex  manner  (Ari.sioth  i,  dist;lu>.t-s.  a 
relation  between  two  things  (.Vvieennaj,  conii'  cts 
together  or  sejiarates  from  each  .itlo  r two  notiims 
(Wolll),  connects  many  jiossible  cognitions  into 
one  (Kant),  connects  the  attributes  conn'ded  by 
terms  (Mill),  connects  subject  and  predicate  in 
dclinite  form  (Lotze). 

Obviously  a function  of  our  spiritual  nature 
which  adjusts  it-s  reaction.s  to  the  comiilexitios  of 
the  world  must  be  connective.  In  each  ad  of 
judgment  the  constraint  from  reality  and  the 
stre.ss  of  intellcctital  responsibility  fall  where  they 
can  meet  with  two  comlitious  : a delinito  interest 
has  selected  a delimitation  within  the  immeasur- 
able area  of  possible  trtith,  and  again  a definite 
concept  is  avaihible  for  reaction  on  it. 

‘ Although  the  ultimate  subject  [I'.i’.  re.ality  in  general]  ex- 
tends beyond  the  content  o(  the  judgment,  yet  in  every  judg- 
ment there  is  a startiug-poiut  or  point  of  contact  with  the  ulti- 
mate subject;  and  the  starting-point  or  point,  of  cont'ot  with 
reality  is  present  in  a rudimentary  form  in  tlie  simplest  percep- 
tive judgment,  as  it  is  explicitly  in  tlie  later  and  more  claboraie 
types  ’ (Bosanquet,  Logic,  Oxford,  1SS8,  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  S2). 

Thus  the  synthesis  special  to  each  pulsation  of 
the  faculty  links  a predicate  with  a subject.  -Vnd, 
although  the  whole  construct  becomes  a unity  and 
feels  a necessity  and  universality  dominant  through- 
out, and  the  attendant  I'sycliical  couq'le.x  may 
present  to  introspection  either  simultaneity  or  a 
variable  sequence,  yet  functionally  judgment, 
following  its  owm  principle,  duality,  ‘ilivides  no 
loss  than  it  binds  together  ideas  that  are  mutually 
associated,’  in  order  (hat  it  may  ‘connect  subject 
and  predicate  indefinite  form  ’ (Lotze,  Microcosmus, 
Kng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1SS5,  ii.  4,  § 4,  and  Outlines  of 
Logie,  Boston,  1892,  §21). 

Our  logical  consciousness  must  find  synthesis  in 
denial  as  W'ell  as  in  allirmation,  notwithstanding 
such  an  antithesis  between  them  as  is  in  the 
description  of  judgment  quoted  above  from  'Wolf!, 
and  notw’ithstanding  that  alUrmation  introduces 
character,  while  negation  introduces  only  contrast, 
into  the  expanding  system  of  timeless  truth. 

3.  Grades  of  synthetic  relation. — The  delimita- 
tion of  interest,  or  thciiointof  contact  with  rcalitjg 
may  be  given  either  in  jiresentation,  or  by  the 
conceptual  faculty,  or  through  reflexion  on  oeter- 
minations  of  complete  judgment  itself. 
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(a)  Presentational.  — Tliere  are  ‘ impersonal  ’ 
judgments,  in  which  the  selection  of  subject  is 
as  indefinite  as  is  possible  in  view  of  a jiroposed 
predicate — e.fj.,  ‘It  rains’;  and  ‘demonstrative’ 
judgments,  wliere  only  the  position  in  sjtace  or 
time  is  definite — ‘Tliis  is  the  forest  primeval.’ 
Aristotle  spoke  of  ‘terms’  which  can  neither  be 
predicated  of  a subject  nor  inhere  in  a subject,  but 
can  only  he  a subject  {Categories,  v.  10)  ; and  this 
implies  that  the  synthetic  relation  is  between  thing 
merely  presented  and  concept. 

{h)  Conceptual.  — The  presentational  faculties 
may  receive  aid  from  the  concept  in  various  ways 
ami  degrees  ; ‘ The  first  man  was  a living  soul,’  a 
‘ singular’  judgment ; ‘ Our  fathers  have  told  us,’ 
an  ‘ enumerative  ’ judgment ; ‘ Man  is  few  of  days,’ 
a ‘ concrete  general  ’ judgment;  ‘Love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law,’  an  ‘ abstract’  judgment.  There 
is  now  a synthetic  relation  between  two  concejjts, 
superadded  to  that  between  thing  and  concept. 

(c)  Reflective. — The  starting-point  of  a judgment 
may  be  given  directly  neither  by  presentation  nor 
by  conception,  but  by  the  faculty  of  reflecting  on 
judgments,  actual  or  possible,  whose  starting-point 
is  so  given  : ‘ If  I had  standing  ground,  I could 
move  tlie  world  ’ ; ‘ If  we  are  sons,  then  heirs  ’ ; 
‘ Either  there  is  a resurrection  or  mankind  is 
irrational.’  Mill  describes  such  a judgment  as 
dealing  with  the  logical  inferability  of  proposi- 
tions : ‘ That  we  are  heirs  is  inferable  from  our 
being  sous’ ; other  writers,  as  the  relating  of 
‘condition’  to  ‘consequent’:  ‘ Sonship  is  the 
condition  of  heirship.’  They  are  entitled  hypo- 
thetical, and  the  specially  composite  form  in  which 
‘ condition  ’ and  ‘ consequent  ’ are  found  by  negat- 
ing any  one  of  the  members  is  entitled  disjunctive  ; 
‘ If  there  is  not  a resxrrrection,  mankind  is  irra- 
tional,’ while,  ‘ If  mankind  is  not  irrational,  there 
is  a resurrection.’ 

Literatore. — See  the  various  systems  of  Logic  ; and  especi- 
ally, in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  above,  the  recent 
ones  mentioned  as  representative  under  art.  Coscept  (Logical), 
or  as  important  or  frequently  referred  to  on  the  nature  of 
inference  under  art.  I.nferesce.  There  are  numerous  mono- 
graphs, especially  on  the  psychological  and  epistemological 
implic-ations  of  judgment,  and  among  the  more  recent  and 
relevant  to  logic  may  be  mentioned  A.  Wolf,  Studies  in  Logic, 
Cambridge,  1905  ; P.  Janet  and  G.  S4atiles,  Hist,  de  la  philo- 
Sophie,  Paris,  18S7,  pL  i.  problem  3,  ch.  iv. ; F.  Hillebrand, 
Die  neuen  Theorien  dcr  kategor.  Schliisse,  Vienna,  1891 ; W. 
Jerusalem,  Die  Urtheilsfunction,  do.  1895 ; A.  Meinong, 
Tiber  Annahmen",  Leipzig,  1910;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Thought  and 
Things,  ii.,  London,  1908.  J.  BrOUGH. 

JUGGERNAUT. — See  Jagannath. 

JUMNA  (Skr.  Yamuna  personified  as  Yaral, 
twin  sister  of  Yama,  the  god  of  death). — One  of  the 
great  rivers  of  N.  India,  rising  in  the  Himalaya 
near  Jamnotri  (q.v.),  and  finally  joining  the  Ganges 
at  Prayaga,  ‘ the  place  of  sacrifice  'par  excellence, 
now  known  as  Allahabad  {q.v. ).  In  the  Rigveda  it 
occupies  a position  lower  even  than  that  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Aryans  having  reached  its  banks  only 
at  a later  period  when  they  migrated  eastward  from 
their  original  settlements  in  the  Panjab.  When  it 
is  addressed  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  other 
rivers,  Gahga,  Sarasvati,  Sutudri,  Parusnl,  and 
others,  twenty-one  in  all  {Rigveda,  X.  Ixxv.  5 ; cf. 
V.  lii.  17,  VII.  xviii.  19,  and  see  J.  Muir,  Orig. 
Skr.  Texts,  ii.^  [1874]  346  f. ; A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic 
Mythology,  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  86).  In  the  later 
literature  the  geographical  outlook  widens,  and  it 
is  called  ‘ the  great  river  Yamuna,’  and  is  described 
as  one  of  the  three  children  of  the  Sun  by  Sanjna, 
daughter  of  Visvakarman,  architect  of  the  universe 
( VishnuPurana,  tr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  London,  1864-77, 
iii.  20,  v.  82).  Another  legend  describes  the  river 
as  both  sister  and  wife  of  Yama,  god  of  death  ; and 
the  story  of  their  incest  curiously  resembles  a tale 
which  Plutarch  {de  Fluv.  iv. ),  doubtless  from  Indian 


sources,  attributes  to  the  G.anges.  Naturallj’,  as 
the  river  flows  past  Mathurfi,  tlie  scene  of  the 
Krisna  cultus,  it  has  been  included  in  this  complex 
series  of  myths.  Balarama,  in  a state  of  intoxi- 
cation, ordered  the  river  to  aiquoach  him,  as  he 
desired  to  bathe. 

‘ The  river,  disregarding  the  words  of  a drunken  man,  came  not 
(at  his  bidding).  On  which,  R.una,  in  a rage,  lo.ak  up  liisiilough- 
share,  which  he  plunged  into  her  bank,  and  drag-ged  her  to 
him,  calling  out : “ Will  you  not  come,  you  jado  ? Will  you  not 
come?  Now  go  where  you  please  (if  you  can).”  Thus  saying, 
he  compelled  the  dark  river  to  quit  its  ordinary  course,  and 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  wandered  through  the  wood,  .as- 
suming a mortal  figure,  the  Yamuna,  with  distracted  looks,  ap- 
proached Palabhadra,  and  entreated  him  to  pardon  her,  and  let 
her  go.  But  he  replied  : “ I w ill  drag  you  with  my  ploughshare, 
in  a thousand  directions,  since  you  contemn  my  prow  ess  and 
strength."  At  last,  however,  appeased  by  her  reiterated 
prayers,  he  let  her  go,  after  she  had  watered  all  the  country ' 
{Vithxtu  1‘urdna,  v.  07 f.). 

Wilson  interprets  this  legend  as  referring  to  tlie 
excavation  of  ancient  irrigation  channels  from  the 
river;  but  F.  S.  Growse  {Mathura*,  .-Vllahabad, 
1883,  p.  184 f.)  holds  that  there  are  no  signs  of 
ancient  canals  in  the  neighl>ourho<id,  and  that  the 
existing  involution  of  the  river  sufficiently  e.xplalns 
the  myth.  When  the  classical  writers  gained  know- 
ledge of  the  river,  it  was  known  bj'  Ptolemy  (vii.  i. 
29,  42)  under  the  name  Diamouna(.I.  W.  .McCrindle, 
Ancient  India  as  de.wribed  by  Ptolemy,  London, 
1885,  p.  98  ff.),  by  ,\rrian  (Indika,  ^dii.)  as  Jobares, 
by  Pliny  (HN  vi.  19)  as  Jomanes. 

The  legend  of  incest  connected  with  the  Jumnfi, 
the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been 
cleansed  by  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  onlj’  rite 
of  purification  in  which  the  Hindu  woman  shares, 
and  the  supposed  resultant  indigestibility  of  the 
water  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  contri- 
buted to  render  it  a less  sacred  river  than  the 
Ganges.  Its  source  at  Jamnotri  is  much  le.ss  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  than  Gangotri  {q.v. ).  Though 
it  flows  through  a country  sanctified  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  by  many  legends  of  gods  and 
iieroes  (E.  T.  Atkinson,  Hinutlayan  Gazetteer, 
Alhihabad,  1882-84  ii.  ch.  iii.  passim),  thence  past 
Delhi  {q.v.),  the  ancient  Indr.apra-stha,  an  earlj- 
Indo-Aryan  settlement,  Mathura,  the  seat  of  the 
Krsna  emtus,  and  Agra  (q.v.),  the  lilughal  capital, 
still,  except  M.atlmra  (q.v.)  and  in  a less  degree 
Batesar  (q.v.),  there  is  no  great  place  of  pilgrimage 
on  its  banks,  and  it  does  not  acquire  full  sanctity 
until  it  unites  with  the  Ganges  at  the  holj^  place 
known  as  Triveni,  or  ‘ the  triple  braid,’  where  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  are  supposed  to  receive  by 
means  of  an  underground  channel  the  waters  of 
the  Sarasvati.  Here  the  stream  of  the  Jumna  is 
clear  and  blue,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mud- 
laden waters  of  the  Ganges. 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  article.  For 
the  geography  see /G/ xiv.  [1908]  232  f.  'W.  CeOOKE. 

JUNNAR  (said  to  be  a corruption  of  Juruina- 
gara,  ‘old  city,’  and  wrongly  identified  with  the 
Tagara  of  Greek  writers  and  Hindu  tradition, 
which  is  really  Ter  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions 
{JRAS,  1901,  p.  537fl'.]). — A town  in  the  Poona 
District  of  the  Bombay  Presidency ; lat.  19°  12' 
N. ; long.  73°  53'  E.  Its  importance  depends  on 
its  command  of  the  Nana  pass,  which  leads  to  the 
W.  coast.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  hills  contain- 
ing Buddhist  caves  nearly  equally  distributed  in  five 
ditlerent  localities,  including  fifty-seven  separate 
excavations.  These  caves  are  devoid  of  figure 
ornament  or  imagery,  in  this  respect  strongly  con- 
trasting mth  those  of  later  date,  such  as  Ellora 
(q.v.)  and  Ajanta  (q.v.). 

‘ Although  none  of  these  caves  can  compare  either  in  magni- 
ficence or  interest  with  the  Chaityas  of  Bhaja  or  Karle,  or 
the  Viharas  of  Nasik,  their  forms  are  stUl  full  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  student  of  cave  architecture.  The  group  comprises 
specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  rock-cut  temples,  and 
several  forms  not  found  elsewhere,  and  though  plainer  than 
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mo.sfc  of  those  executed  afterwards,  are  still  not  devoid  of  orna- 
ment. They  form,  in  fact,  an  intermediate  steij  between  tiie 
imritanical  plainness  of  the  Kathiawar  groups  and  those  of  the 
age  which  succeeded  them  ’ (Fergusson-Kurgess,  Cave  Teinples, 
p.  24U). 

Tliey  certainly  belong  to  the  first  great  division  of 
Buddhist  eaves.  Some  of  the  earlie.st  may  be  dated 
100  or  150  B.C.  ; and  between  tliLs  and  A.D.  100 
or  150  the  whole  series  may  be  [ilaced.  The 
place  was  successively  occupied  by  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans,  and  the  latter  have  left  one  im- 
portant building  known  as  Saudagar  Gumbaz, 
‘ The  Merchant’s  Dome.’ 

Literaturk. — J.  Fergusson  and  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Tem- 
ples of  India,  London,  1880,  p.  248  It.  ; Pandit  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji,  in  BG  xviii.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  103  ft.  The  place  was  visited  hy 
J.  Fryer  in  1076 ; see  ins  Account  of  East  India  and  1‘ersia 
(Hakluyt  Society),  London,  1909,  i.  323  If.  W.  CROOKE. 

JUSTICE.— See  IliGiiTEOUSNES.s,  Law. 

JUSTIFICATION.— The  verb  5ixai<5«,  which 
‘justify’  represents,  means  ‘account  righteous.’ 
It  is  used  both  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  NT,  and  is 
juridical  in  idea,  though  forensic  associations  are 
not  necessarily  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
whenever  the  word  occurs.  It  implies  an  acquittal 
or  declaration  of  righteousness,  whether  the  facts 
of  the  case  correspond  with  the  pronouncement  or 
not.  The  situation  to  which  it  refers  is  the  result 
of  past  action,  not  the  cause  of  future  activities. 
It  describes  the  acquirement  of  a status,  not  the 
prod\iction  of  .a  state.  It  has  reference  to  personal 
relations,  not  to  psychological  conditions.  The 
only  instance  in  the  LXX  that  might  seem  to  con- 
tradict this  statement,  Ps  72  (AV  73)  — ipa 
fiaTalm  i8iKalo)(Ta  rrjv  KapSlav  /lou — not  improbably 
implies  an  act  of  self-justification  before  God 
rather  than  a process  of  self-cleansing.  In  every 
other  case  when  the  word  occurs,  it  is  proof  of 
righteousness  that  is  implied.  In  view  of  Ko  4° 
the  words  of  Ex  23’ — ou  dcKatiicreis  da-e^rj — should 
be  noted  (cf.  Is  5’®).  Thus  the  verb  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  ‘ .absolve  ’ — e.tf.,  Sir  26“®  etc.  In  the  NT  the 
parable  of  the  Ph.arisee  .and  the  Publican  shows  the 
word  .as  involving  the  sense  both  of  self-justification 
and  of  absolution  (Lk  18*^ ; cf.  10'-”  16'“).  The 
Epistle  of  .J.anies,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  words 
in  Mt  12“’,  regards  Abraham’s  obedience  and 
Rahab’s  loyalty  as  ‘justifying’  them,  because 
their  actions  .are  stamped  by  the  OT  as  winning 
the  Divine  .approval  (2'^‘'"’).  It  shows  no  sign  of 
appreciating  the  deeper  ethical  sense  which  attaches 
to  the  word  in  the  par.able  cited  above. 

But  it  is  from  St.  I’aul’s  use  of  the  verb  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galati.ans  that  the 
term  ‘justification’  has  achieved  its  perni.anent 
place  in  Christi.an  theology.  The  idea  first  ap- 
pears in  connexion  with  the  controversy  between 
Paul  and  Cephas  at  Antioch  (Gal  2'*'‘-"),  when  the 
Latter,  having  lived  ‘ as  do  the  Gentiles,’  sej)arated 
himself  together  with  other  Hebrew  Christians, 
fearing  ‘ certain  wAo  came  from  James.’  St.  Paul 
represents  himself  as  having  contended  that  the 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  meant  an  acknow- 
ledgment th.at  a man  is  not  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  Law,  but  ‘through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ’ 
(v.’").  The  old  antithesis  between  those  who  were 
‘Jews  by  nature’  .and  ‘.sinners  of  the  Gentiles’ 
(v.’“)  had  become  little  more  than  .a  convention. 
Justilic.ation  was  applied  to  a human  being  .as  such 
(v.’“  (IvOpuiros),  that  henceforth  living  whether  ‘.as 
do  the  Jews’  or  ‘as  do  the  Gentiles’  (v.''*)  ho  might 
‘live  unto  God’  (v."’).  This  was  the  life  ‘in 
Christ,’  which  in  its  relation  to  God  is  spoken  of  as 
‘justification  in  Christ’  (v.'’).  On  its  Godward 
side  it  depended  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  which 
was  ‘ gratuitous’  (v."'  dupedv),  if  righteousness  were 
att.ained  ‘through  the  Law,’  i.e.  by  outward  com- 
pliance with  its  ordinances,  .and  not  ‘in  faith  of 


the  Son  of  God’  fv.’").  In  the  folloxving  cl  li  ter 
the  idea  is  still  further  expanded.  St.  Pan!  a;  ; -als 
to  the  bestoAval  of  ‘the  .Spirit’  (3’),  which  \ ^ an 
actual  experience  of  the  Galatian  com  eti. As 
a result  of  ‘hearing  the  go.spel’  (>6. ; an  eth.  ' Lad 
actually  taken  jjlace  which  was  in  itself  the  t'  itnc" 
of  a right  relation  between  God  and  the  membti-, 
of  the  Christian  community.  The  delivery  of  the 
message  had  been  met  by,  or,  rather,  had  pre  jneed, 
‘faith’  in  those  who  heard  (see  Ro  10”;  cf.  He  4n(. 
They  had  been  enabled  to  trust  Goil  and  so  1 ci  .imo 
recipients  of  His  grace.  This  leads  the  Ap<'.-t!e  to 
introduce  two  pivot  passages  from  the  OT,  one  from 
the  Law  and  the  other  from  the  Prophet-,  v l.idi 
express  the  principles  that  reach  their  l on-umma- 
tion  in  Christ.  ‘Abraham  believed  Go.i  ami  it  a- 
reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousm->.s'  r(Jn  , ' it.  .1 
v.").  ‘The  righteous  shall  live  as  a result  of  f iih’ 
(Hab2^  cited  v.*').  The  book  of  Gem  -i-  pr-  -•■nt- 
as  an  initial  act  what  Habakkuk  reprc-^c-ni-  a<  a 
continuing  condition.  The  purpose  of  -alvatiuii 
begins  with  Abraham,  though  the  promise  n achcs 
its  fruition  in  Christ.  His  surrenuer  to  thi-  pur- 
pose was  an  act  of  faith  which  the  OT  bad  rightly 
described  as  ‘ reckoned  for  righteousne.—  ’ because 
it  enabled  God  to  establish  those  relations  with 
him  which,  viewed  from  the  manward  side,  con- 
stitute ‘righteousness.’  And  it  can  lie  carricil 
forward  to  its  consummation  in  the  full  ‘vision’ 
(Hab  2“)  or  revelation  only  if  the  attitude  of  faith 
is  permanently  maintained. 

The  real  scope  of  St.  Paul's  argument  cannot  be 
understood  unless  it  is  .seen  that  he  undercut  - the 
whole  controversy  in  which  he  had  been  inioLcl. 
‘Neither  circumci.sion  availeth  anything  nor  tin- 
circumcision  ’ (Gal  .5“  0'“ ; cf.  1 Co  7"').  The  sell- 
condemned  action  of  Peter  in  separating  himself 
from  the  Gentiles  (2")  and  the  sub>c<iucnt  defec- 
tion of  the  Galatian  Church  under  ^tre-s  of  the 
demand  that  they  should  submit  to  ciicumeision 
and  its  practical  implications  (4'®  6*’)  had  empha- 
sized those  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  system  winch 
were  occuj)ied  with  ceremonial  rather  than  with 
conduct.  It  was,  in  fact,  ceremonial  observance, 
and  not  the  keei)ing  of  the  Moral  Law,  that  was 
endangering  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.  This  fact, 
thougli  even  in  Galatians  the  conception  of  law  is 
not  wholly  confined  to  these  provisions,  entibled 
St.  Paul  to  perceive  that  moral  actions  have  only 
tbc  value  of  ritual  acts  if  regarded  simply  as  con- 
formity with  law.  Law,  therefore,  is  a system  of 
regulations  and  has  the  value  of  disciidine  (3'-' 
Traidayoiyds).  That  particular  form  of  it  which 
was  immediately  in  question,  viz.  the  Mosaic 
Code,  could  only  have  been  meant  to  prepare  those 
whose  faith  h.ad  already  responded  to  the  promise 
for  the  fuller  response  which  its  fulfilment  in  Christ 
would  demand.  The  Law  was  until  Christ  (lb.  eh 
Xpiardn).  Those  who  are  living  under  the  Law  (cv 
vd/atp),  if  they  are  justified  at  all,  are  justifieil,  ns 
Abraliam  was,  by  trusting  in  tied.  Their  obedience 
would  be  a ‘ fruit  of  the  Spirit’  (5")  in  so  far  as  (he 
life  unto  God  was  granted  in  anticipation  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  in  Christ.  All  this  is  implied, 
if  not  implicitly  stated,  in  the  argument  concerning 
the  faith  of  Abraham  (3“‘-’®).  In  princii>le,  God'.s 
dealings  with  mankind  have  always  been  the  same. 
His  purpose  has  always  been  to  draw  men  into 
those  relations  with  Himself  which  confer  the 
status  of  sonship,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
possession  of  life,  in  Clirist.  The  historical  work 
of  .lesus  is  only  the  sending  forth  of  the  Son  in  the 
fullness  of  the  time  (4-*),  i.c.  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  human  race.  The 
gospel  was  preached  beforehand  to  Abraham,  who 
received  the  promise  (3“),  as  afterwards  to  Christian 
disciiiles,  who  have  received  ‘ the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  through  faith’  (v.''').  The  Cross  of  Christ 
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stands  in  living  relation  to  both.  All  alike  were 
loved  by  the  Son  of  God,  who  gave  Himself  for 
them  (2-“).  All  alike  must  acknowledge,  at  least 
implicitly,  that  the  life  that  they  now  live  in  the 
flesh  they  live  through  faith  in  Him  {ib.). 

It  must  be  observed  that  St.  I’.aul  uses  the 
phrase  ‘justified  in  Christ’  (2”).  Here  he  com- 
bines in  one  sentence  two  lines  of  teaching,  which 
many  modern  interpreters  have  found  it  dillicult 
to  correlate.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  deepest 
and  most  vital  thought  of  the  Apostle  is  expressed 
in  the  phrase  ‘ in  Christ,’  and  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment concerning  justification  by  faith  is  only  a 
controversial  device  to  account  for  the  apparent 
paradox  of  abandoning  the  Jewish  system  while 
acknowledging  J esus  as  the  fulliller  of  the  M essianic 
expectation.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  too 
obviously^  a vehement  attempt  to  express  the  jier- 
sonal  experience  manifested  in  its  autobiographic 
passages  to  make  such  a conclusion  probable,  and 
the  fuller  elaboration  of  the  soteriological  doctrine 
in  Romans,  which  has  no  immediate  reference  to 
controversy,  renders  it  practically  impossible.  The 
personal  history  of  St.  Paul  himself,  if  any  other 
point  of  contact  were  wanting,  would  in  it.self  be 
sufficient  to  hold  together  justification  by  faith  and 
the  life  in  Christ  as  representing  two  equally  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  one  Christian  experience. 
Rut  at  the  very  outset  the  Apostle  has  himself 
welded  them  together  in  this  conception  of  justifi- 
cation in  Christ,  which  may  in  turn  be  interpreted 
by  the  phrase  used  in  Ro  5'® — ‘justification  of  life.’ 
Condemnation,  not  a formal  sentence  but  an  atti- 
tude of  God  towards  transgressors,  rests  upon  all 
those  who  ‘ in  Adam  ’ sin  (Ro  5'®).  So  justification, 
i.e.  the  act  of  God  whereby  He  accepts  mankind 
for  the  sake  of  what  Christ  has  done,  of  which 
the  issue  is  life,  rests  upon  all  those  who  as  a con- 
sequence live  in  Christ.  What  we  have  to  recog- 
nize is  that  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  justification 
is  a Divine  act,  and  only  figuratively  a declaration. 
The  metaphor  is  forensic,  but  the  fact  is  such  only 
so  far  as  all  forgiveness  may  be  said  to  partake  of 
this  quality.  Being  the  act  of  the  living  God,  it  is 
dynamic,  and  as  such  necessarily  involves  the 
infusion  of  the  Spirit.  Consequently  it  brings  with 
it  love,  joy,  peace,  etc.,  which  are  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  presence  of  which  is  part  of  the 
essential  experience  of  the  life  in  Christ.  But  (1) 
inasmuch  as  by  baptism  we  ‘put  on  Christ’  (Gal  3'-'^), 
it  is  manifest  that  active  faith  is  involved  in  the 
complex  result.  It  is,  therefore,  all  one  whether 
we  say  that  we  live  the  new  life  ‘in  Christ’  or 
‘ through  faith  in  Christ.’  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  is 
not  one  of  a mystical  union  ex  opere  operato.  It 
is  reached  through  a conscious  act  of  appropriation. 
And  (2)  the  sending  forth  into  our  hearts  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son  (4“),  though  it  issues  in  the  repro- 
duction of  Christ  in  us  (v.^®),  an  ethical  as  well  as 
spiritual  transformation,  is  primarily  the  medium 
through  which  we  are  enabled  to  call  upon  God  as 
P'ather  (v.®).  This  involves  a dogmatic,  which  is  not 
givenin  experience,  but  to  which  experience  testifies, 
viz.  that  we  are  no  longer  bondseiwants  but  sons  and 
heirs  of  God  (ib. ).  The  fundamental  fact,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  realm  of  absolute,  theological  truth.  To 
recognize  Christ  as  Redeemer  is  to  acknowledge  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  in  -whom  the  Kingdom  is  established, 
in  which  a new  status  is  conferred  on  every  disciple 
expressed  under  the  figure  of  ‘adoption’  (v.®). 
Compare  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  takes 
up  the  language  of  the  earlier  Epistles — ‘ by  grace 
have  ye  been  saved  through  faith’  (Eph  2®) — and 
interprets  it  to  mean  the  translation  of  sinners, 
through  forgiveness  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross, 
into  the  predetermined  Kingdom  of  Christ  (Eph. 
passim).  It  is  clear  that  St.  Paul  accepted  in 
general  outline  the  dogmatic  belief  of  the  primi- 


tive community  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  the 
righteous,  which  had  been  brought  in  by  tlie 
exaltation  of  Jesus,  which  wa.s  already  jiresent  to 
faith  in  the  life  of  the  eccler-ia,  and  wliose  linal 
revelation  was  antiemnt'  d in  the  '•acraments.  ‘ We 
through  the  Spirit  by  faith  wait  for  the  hojie  of 
righteousness  ’ (Gal  5^),  being  delivered  by  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  our  .sins  out  of  this  present  evil 
world  ( D).  There  is,  therefore,  an  eschatological  ele- 
ment in  the  idea  of  justification.  It  i.s  initial  to  the 
Christian  life  in  the  sense  of  inaugurating  those 
relations  with  God  which  issue  in  the  experience 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  final  in  so  far  as  it  is  only  ulti- 
mately reached  with  that  judgment  which  at  the 
end  will  establish  the  Kingdom.  What  St.  Paul 
criticized  in  the  Pharisaism  of  his  contemijoraries 
was  not  the  passion  for  ethical  righteousness,  which 
he  shared,  but  the  siuritual  blindness  which  did 
not  perceive  the  need  of  a new  creation,  of  the 
uplifting  of  human  life,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile, 
on  to  a new  level,  the  ‘ Jcru.salem  that  is  above’ 
(4-®),  into  which  men  must  be  reborn  by  a Divine 
act.  This  act  is  forgiveness  (.3® ; cf.  Ro  4®j,  to 
which  justification  is  therefore  equivalent. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  jwesents  the  teaching 
of  justification  in  a less  controversial  and  more 
philosophic  spirit.  First  of  all,  it  affirms  the  ethical 
l)roi»osition  that  ‘not  the  hearers  of  a law  are  just 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  a law  shall  be  justified  ’ 
(2*®).  This  principle  is  universal  in  its  application, 
and  holds  good  of  Gentiles  who,  not  having  a law 
divinely  expressed  in  a revealed  code,  j’et  ‘ shew  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts  ’ (v.*®),  i.c.  in 
so  far  as  they  are  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. Here  it  is  clear  that  ceremonial  observance 
pa.sses  into  the  background.  Law  means  a moral 
ideal,  as  expressed,  e.g.,  in  the  Ten  Words.  But  it 
is  larecisely  here  that  the  difficulty  arises.  The 
condition  of  the  world  generally  makes  it  abund- 
antly clear  that  mankind  at  large  are  under  ‘ the 
wrath  of  God  ’ ( manifestly  revealed  in  abomin- 
able lusts  and  passions,  to  which  they  are  enslaved. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  ‘ to 
establish  their  own  ilghteousness’  (10®)  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  their  actions  correspond  to  a kno-wn 
standard  of  righteousness,  such  as  the  ethical  code 
of  the  Hebrews,  only  serves  to  convict  them  of 
innumerable  transgressions,  and  of  falling  short 
of  the  glory  of  God  (3®®).  Ideallj'  the  command- 
ment which  is  holy,  righteous,  and  good  is  ordained 
unto  life,  because  it  is  a measure  of  just  conduct, 
but  in  effect  it  is  ‘found  to  be  unto  death’  (7'®-'®), 
because,  as  the  measure  of  our  own  shortcomings, 
it  brings  ‘ the  knowledge  of  sin  ’ (3®®).  St.  Paul  is 
here  universalizing  his  own  experience,  which  is 
the  ultimate  basis  of  his  argument.  He  has  been 
made  aware  of  ‘ a law  in  the  members  ’ warring 
against  ‘ the  law  of  the  mind,’  the  standard  which 
reason  and  conscience  approve,  and  bringing  him 
into  captivity  under  the  laAv,  or  rule  of  sin,  which 
has  provoked  a cry  for  deliverance  (7®®"  As  in 
Galatians,  there  is  a dogmatic  world-view  lying 
behind  the  testimony  of  experience,  which  is  the 
pledge  of  an  ‘ eschatological  ’ condemnation  ‘ in 
the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men, 
according  to  my  gospel,  by  Jesus  Christ’  (2^®). 
This  dogmatic  governs  the  form  of  statement.  The 
desire  to  escape  the  stings  of  conscience  is  the 
immediate,  to  stand  as  ‘righteous’  in  the  day 
of  judgment  the  ultimate,  yearning  of  the  sinner. 
The  greater  includes  the  less. 

The  sad  experience  of  the  Apostle  drives  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  law  is  weak  (8®),  because 
it  cannot  effect  w'hat  it  demands.  But  against  it 
he  is  able  to  set  his  experience  as  a Christian.  ‘ I 
thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord’  (7®®). 
So  from  the  outset  he  proclaims  his  gospel  as  ‘ the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
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lievetli  ’ (1'*).  To  accept  tliis  message,  to  obey  this 
gospel,  to  be  ‘in  Christ  Jesus’  (see  above)  is  ‘to 
walk  after  the  spirit’  (8^)  and  to  escape  from  sin 
in  present  experience,  and  so  to  have  the  assurance 
that  there  is  ‘no  condemnation’  (v.’)  here  or  here- 
after. The  ‘ righteousness  of  God,’  a living,  active 
force  disclosed  in  Christ,  is  contrasted  uath  a man’s 
‘own  righteousness,’  wliich  the  revealed  law  shows 
to  have  no  existence  in  fact.  'Phis  Divine  riglit- 
eousness  is  ‘by  faith  unto  faith’  (D’).  Taith 
contemidates  the  manifestation  of  that  righteous- 
ness in  the  Per.son  and  Work  of  Christ 
the  trustful  acceptance  of  which  as  the  gift  of 
God  leads  to  that  faith  by  which,  abandoning 
self  - sufficiency,  we  become  obedient,  surrender 
ourselves,  to  it.  First  of  all  there  is  the  ex- 
perience of  ‘newness  of  life’  (6^),  an  identilication 
with  Christ  so  complete  that  St.  Paul  can  use  the 
expressions  ‘ buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,’  ‘ cruci- 
fied with  Christ,’  ‘ risen  with  him  ’ (G^''*).  In 
proportion  as  this  faith  is  active  in  us,  we  hence- 
forth cease  to  serve  sin  (v.®),  we  are  liberated  from 
‘the  law  of  sin  and  death’  (8^),  and  no  longer  find 
sin  reigning  in  our  mortal  bodies  (6’-).  ‘ The  lirst- 

fruits  of  the  Spirit’  become  manifest  in  the 
mortifying  of  the  deeds  of  the  body.  The  love  of 
Christ — the  love  of  God  in  Christ — became,  as  the 
Apostle  had  himself  proved,  an  influence  so  power- 
ful that  he  could  speak  of  Christ,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  (the  two  ex2)ressions  are  inactically  indis- 
tinguishable [8"-'“]),  inhabiting  his  personality,  the 
source  of  holiness  and  of  good  works.  Put,  as  in 
Galatians,  this  is  clearly  no  unio  mystica,  trans- 
forming the  character  ex  opere  operato,  but  a 
conscious  fellowship  based  upon  loyalty  and  trust. 
As  it  is  expressed  in  Ephesians,  he  liad  yielded 
himself  to  the  Redeemer,  that  Christ  might  dwell 
in  his  heart  by  faith  (Ejdi  3'^"'“). 

But,  if  this  were  all,  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Christ  would  remain  unexpl.aiiied  ; the  relation 
of  these  facts  to  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  believer  would  be  undefined.  Once 
again,  therefore,  the  ethical  result  is  taken  as  the 
pledge  of  that  altered  relationship  to  God  which 
was  dogmatically  expressed  in  the  theology  of  the 
primitive  community  as  the  covering  eflect  of  the 
work  of  Christ  on  our  behalf.  ‘ The  Spirit  himself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God’  (Ro  8'°).  The  actual,  realized 
effects  wrought  in  those  who  were  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  disciples,  the  fulfilling  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  law  in  those  who  were  walking  not  .after  the 
flesh  but  after  the  spirit,  are  the  immediate  and 
subjective  pledge  of  an  ultimate  and  objective  re- 
lationship between  the  members  of  the  community 
reconciled  in  Christ  on  the  one  hand  and  Him  who 
is  God  .and  Father  on  the  other.  Viewed  from  the 
side  of  God’s  action,  which  is  .all  .along  spontaneous, 
aramount,  and  free,  this  condition  is  brought  about 
y grace  or  free  favour.  On  man’s  side  it  results 
from  faith,  which  is  not  a meritorious  and  indepen- 
dent act,  but  is  itself  a Divine  gift,  the  reflex  in 
human  experience  of  free  grace. 

That  the  P,auline  doctrine  is  forensic  in  form 
rather  than  in  fact  should  be  cle.ar  from  the 
following  considerations.  The  Apostle  necessarily 
contrasted  the  freedom  and  joy  of  his  ex2)erience 
as  a Christian,  and  the  .altered  relationship  to  God, 
to  which  it  testified,  with  his  former  experience  as 
a Pharisee.  He  h.ad  believed  that  as  a circumcised 
Hebrew  he  had  been  admitted  to  a community  in 
which  the  strenuous  observ.ance  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
both  on  the  ceremonial  and  on  the  moral  side  afforded 
a meritorious  ground  for  the  final  sentence  of  the 
Divine  Lawgiver  and  would  jirocure  his  acceptance. 
What  he  h.ad  once  hojied  to  .att.ain  by  a process 
of  legal  compliance  had  now  been  rc.ached  by  the 
establishment  of  relations  which  were  not  legal  at 


all,  viz.  by  the  free  exercise  of  God’-  fatherly 
love  towards  him  in  Christ,  which  hao  awakened  a 
responsive  trust.  This  is  the  esseni'al  Chri-iian 
experience,  however  it  be  exjires-  Its  note  i- 
the  restoration  through  for^lv.  iic  of  ..iiri, 
relations  with  a Father,  not  tin-  ■'  h tion  of  the 
claim  of  a Lawgiver.  Thus  the  term  ‘ juh  .f.-ation,' 
as  used  to  expre."-- what  the  RT  elsev.iierc  calls 
‘salvation,’  is  forensic  in  what  it  denies  rather 
than  in  whatitallirms.  Rut,  inasmuch  as  Pharisaism 
arises  out  of  that  stage  in  the  educ.-  tion  of  man  in 
which  he  learns  to  recognize  the  holy  luve  of  God 
through  the  disciplinary  revelation  of  His  • tor 
in  the  jneceiits  of  a formal  law,  the  concept  i'-n  of 
salvation  is  not  adequately  exiire.‘-;ed  nnlc--  ii  is 
seen  in  relation  to  what  ‘ the  law  could  not  do  in 
that  it  was  weak.’  Nor  must  we  fail  t-.  perceive 
that  faith  is  not  an  antecc.l.  ni  condition,  but  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  jus. iiication,  so  tlmt  tiie 
method  cannot  be  sei)aratcd  from  the  fact.  What 
the  gospel  means  by  ‘thy  faith  hath  aved  thee’ 
8t.  Paul  exi>rcsscs  by  saying  thai  we  are  just  ilied 
througli  faith.  The  correlative.s  w liich  together  are 
the  keynote  of  justification  are  grace  and  faith, 
the  former  being  the  activitj’  of  (lod’-  personality 
towards  man  as  realized  and  exjiresscd  in  the  his- 
torical work  of  Christ,  the  latter  being  the  activity 
of  man’s  personality  towardsGod  who  thus  manifests 
Himself  as  Redeemer.  They  are  indeed  two  w.ays 
of  exjrressing  the  same  relation  viewed  from  opi'Osite 
sides.  It  is  logic,  not  exj)erience,  that  .-eiiarc.te.s 
them,  and  that  requires  a third  term  like  justifica- 
tion to  express  the  resultant  of  both.  Bur  it  is 
faith  that  is  the  norm  of  the  Pauline  theology. 
And  justification  must  always  be  interpreter!  in 
tlio  light  of  the  exjierience  imi>licit  in  the  Ajhc  lle'.s 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision  (.\c  '2G''-),  .and 
summed  up  in  the  declaration:  ‘The  life  that  1 
now  live  in  the  flesh  1 live  in  faith,  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me  ’ (Gal  2-“). 

The  connexion  between  justification  and  bajhism, 
though  St.  Paul  does  not  himself  explicitly  adjust 
the  terms,  arises  out  of  the  fact  tluat  ‘ we  are  justi- 
fied in  Christ’ ; i.e.  Christ  is  the  siihere  in  which 
justification  takes  place.  The  Son  of  God  is  re- 
vealed not  merely  to,  but  in,  the  believer  (Gal  1*®), 
and  this  because  he  is  ‘created  in  Christ  .lesus’ 
(Eph  2*®).  The  purpose  of  God  was  ‘to  sum  up 
all  things  in  Christ’  (1"’).  The  mystery  of  the 
Divine  will  was  ‘the  one  body,’  in  which  all  be- 
lievers are  reconciled  to  the  Father  through  the 
Cross  (2'®"'®).  Thus  ‘ we  are  members  one  of 
another,’  which  for  St.  Paul  is  the  reason  and 
motive  of  the  ethical  life  (4“  Ro  12®,  1 Co  12^). 
St.  P.aul’s  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ,  or  the 
ecclesia,  is  the  counterpart  in  liis  theology  of  the 
Kingdom  to  which  in  the  Gospels  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  stands  in  a constant  rel.ation.  Similarly,  to  be 
‘justified  in  Christ’  is  ipso  facto  to  be  jdaced  in 
relation  to  the  boily  in  which  is  realized  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  one  Spirit.  And  baptism  is  the  act  of 
initiation  into  the  Christian  fellowship  (1  Co  12'®), 
wherein  justifying  faith  jmrfects  itself  and  thus 
becomes  the  st.arting  - point  of  the  new  life  in 
Christ.  In  this  rite  the  believer  washes  away 
his  sins  (Ac  22'®)  .and  juits  on  Christ  (Gal  2P), 
not  because  he  cannot  achieve  these  results 
by  faith,  but  because  he  can  ‘ apitroi)ri.ate  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  by  faith  only  when  he  unites 
in  his  faith  .at  once  trust  in  God  .ami  Christ,  and 
the  intention  to  connect  himself  with  the  com- 
munity of  believers’  (Ritschl,  licc/iffcitiyung  und 
Vcrsoitvitng,  iii.  § 20,  Eng.  (r.,  Edinburgh,  1900, 
p.  111).  In  view  of  recent  theories,  according  to 
which  St.  Paul  is  declared  to  h.ave  held  that  bap- 
tism confers  the  Spirit  cx  oy’erc  operato  (see,  e.g., 
Kirsoiq:  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  tSt.  Eanl, 
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London,  1911,  pp.  233n.,  383-391,  and  A.  Schweitzer, 
Geschichte  dcr  paulin.  Forschung,  Tiibingen,  1911, 
Eng.  tw,  Paul  and  His  Interpreters,  London,  1912, 
p.  213,  etc.),  it  is  important  to  bring  out  tlieessential 
unity  between  tlie  doctrine  of  justification  by  faitli 
and  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. Baptism  consummates  the  Divine  grace 
and  completes  the  act  of  faith.  It  is  tlie  guarantee 
of  the  common  and  corporate  character  of  justifi- 
cation, not  the  operation  of  a second  and  difierent 
principle  of  salvation. 

If  the  term  ‘justification  ’ is  used  to  express  re- 
conciliation between  God  and  the  sinner,  it  is  clear 
that  it  implies  a personal  status  or  relationship, 
and  not  a subjective  experience.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  for  St.  Paul  tlie  recognition  of  it  implied 
and  depended  upon  an  experience,  which  ought  to 
repeat  itself  in  all  believers.  That  experience  was 
the  assurance  of  a salvation  already  attained  (Bo 
5'  15^® ; cf.  Eph  2’®  3*-),  which  stood  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  fear  and  uncertainty  which  had 
accompanied  the  effort  to  attain  it  by  legal  right- 
eousness, the  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
succeeded  to  the  doubt  and  restlessness  which  had 
preceded  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  Redeemer. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  assurance 
which  supersedes  further  effort.  St.  Paul  was 
fully  aware  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  (1  Co  9^, 
Ph  3'^).  But  it  was  only  lapse  of  faith  that  would 
render  the  final  issue  doubtful.  It  is  faith  in  which 
Christians  stand  (Ro  11'^“,  1 Co  15*,  2 Co  1-'*).  The 
only  fear  is  lest  they  fall  from  a grace  (Gal  5*) 
already  fully  theirs,  not  lest,  continuing  in  faith, 
they  should  fail  finally  to  attain  it. 

While  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  in  its  formal 
outline  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  opposition 
in  principle  between  it  and  other  NT  methods  of 
expressing  the  meaning  of  salvation.  The  Petrine 
teaching,  though  in  the  later  development  of  the 
First  Epistle  it  is  influenced  by  the  Pauline  theo- 
logy, remains  less  technical  and  less  fully  for- 
mulated. The  disagreement  at  an  earlier  stage 
between  the  two  Apostles,  so  far  as  it  was  deter- 
mined by  intellectual  causes,  may  be  traced  to  this 
fact,  and  not  to  any  fundamental  contradiction, 
like  that  which  determined  the  attitude  of  St. 
Paul’s  Judaistie  antagonists,  who  failed  to  recog- 
nize in  Jesus  the  Messiah  a spiritual,  and  therefore 
a Divine,  Redeemer.  The  Johannine  conception 
of  salvation,  though  not  ignoring  faith  (Jn  3*®  5-*,  eis 
Kpl<Tiv  ovK  ifixerai),  is  expressed  in  other  categories, 
and  the  early  rise  of  Gnosticigm,  with  its  imperfect 
attempt  to  explain  how  God  became  man,  tended 
to  fix  the  interest  of  religious  thinkers  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  Christian  theology.  Though 
the  greatest  fathers  of  the  Church  (e.g.,  Athanasius) 
perceived  that  Christology  must  ultimately  be  de- 
termined by  the  satisfaction  which  Jesus  gives  to 
the  religious  need  of  redemption,  the  exigencies  of 
repeated  controversies  tended  to  supplant  the  idea 
of  faith,  which  sees  in  it  an  attitude  of  trustful 
self-committal  to  the  reconciling  will  of  God  ex- 
pressed in  Jesus  Christ,  by  another  and  a narrower 
conception,  which  represents  it  as  assent,  whether 
intelligent  or  not,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  as  formulated  in  creeds  and  their  corollaries. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  system,  reinforced  by 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  majority  of  mankind 
to  be  content  with  conformity  to  established  and 
traditional  institutions  as  a sufficient  discharge  of 
the  Divine  claims  upon  them,  converted  organized 
Christianity  into  a ‘ New  Law.’  When  the  hunger 
for  salvation,  which  the  Mosaic  system  had  failed 
to  allay  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  began  to  reassert 
itself  in  the  Western  Church,  St.  Augustine  parti- 
ally reaffirmed  the  Pauline  position,  but  without 
rising  to  its  characteristic  and  essential  principle. 


Interpreting  justification  by  a false  appeal  to  its 
etymology  (=justum  faccre),  he  recovered  the  con- 
ception of  .salvation  as  a free  gift  of  God  (gratia 
is  tli.at  whicli  is  bestowed  gratis),  but  failc<l  ade- 
ipiately  to  realize  tliat  it  involved  the  re-establish- 
ment of  personal  relations  with  the  Father  througli 
Christ.  Grace  was  repre.scnted  as  .a  supernatural 
lifeinfirsed  into  human  nature  threjugh  s.'icramental 
channels  and  gradually  built  up  into  a righteous- 
ne.s3  which  was  not  meritorious  only  because  it  was 
imparted  rather  than  achieved.  'I'liiis  his  teaching 
was  a more  or  le.ss  materialized  form  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  i.e.  the  process  by  which 
God  transforms  into  the  image  of  Christ  those 
whom  He  has  already  accepted  for  His  children 
through  faith  in  Jesus.  The  initial  action,  which 
alone  is  covered  by  the  NT  view  of  justification, 
was  entirely  omitted  by  AugustinianLsm,  which 
became  the  accepted  mould  of  the  medimval  the- 
ology, the  standard  expression  of  which  is  found  in 
the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thus  in  Su7nm. 
Theol.  ii.  1,  qu.  1(X),  hea.sserts  ihaX g7-atia  justifimns 
is  quiddam  reale  et  positiiam  in  the  soul,  a super- 
natural quality,  infused  like  the  virtues — faith, 
hope,  and  love — of  which  it  is  the  cause.  In  con- 
formity with  this  view  is  his  doctrine  of  faith. 
Though  involving  the  obedience  of  the  will,  at 
least  when  formed  by  love  (tides  foruiata  per  cari- 
tatem),  it  is  primarily  intellectual  assent  and  has 
reference  to  symbols  or  creeds  rather  than  to  the 
redemptive  j)ersonalitj'  of  God,  and  is  a preliminary 
condition  of  justification  rather  than  its  channel. 
In  its  imperfect  stage  (fides  infor77iis)  it  is  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  forced  assent  to  truth  which 
is  wrung  even  from  devils,  who  ‘ believe  and  tremble’ 
(Siimm.  Theol.  ii.  2,  qu.  1-10).  These  ideas  were 
stereotyped  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  being 
disputed  by  Humanists  and  Reformers,  in  the 
‘ Deer,  de  Justificatione,’  which  published  an  ana- 
thema against  those  who  declare  that  men  are 
justified  either  by  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteous- 
ness alone,  or  by  remission  of  sins  alone,  excluding 
the  grace  which  becomes  inherent  in  them,  or  who 
say  that  the  grace  by  which  we  are  justified  is 
only  the  favour  of  God  (Goic.  Trid.,  sess.  vi.,  ‘ Deer, 
de  Justif.’  can.  xi.).  The  point  of  this  position  is 
not  the  objection  offered  to  the  phrase  ‘imputation 
of  Christ’s  righteousness,’  which  is  admittedly  not 
scriptural,  but  the  identification  of  grace  with  an 
imparted  gift  and  the  consequent  description  of 
justification  as  a gradually  realized  psychological 
condition.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  point 
where  St.  Augustine’s  system  parted  company  with 
Paulinism,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  salvation  by  merit,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  formal  teaching  of  the  mediasval 
Church.  For  a supernatural  gift,  if  it  be  transmuted 
through  use  of  the  prescribed  sacramental  means 
into  virtues  inherent  in  human  character,  becomes 
the  achievement  of  the  possessor,  precisely  as  the 
results  of  labour,  though  not  obtained  without 
the  employment  of  material,  are  acquired  by  the 
worker.  Thus  Aquinas,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul,  allows  that  fides  est  meritorium.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  how  a compromise  was 
effected  with  the  party  that  had  most  keenly 
opposed  the  Augustinian  view  of  grace  to  produce 
that  combination  of  sacramental  mysticism  and 
ecclesiastical  legalism  which  represents  the  view 
of  salvation  current  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Em- 
phasis was  laid,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  hier- 
archical machinery,  which  culminated  in'the  system 
of  indulgences,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  medi- 
ation through  sacraments  of  Divine  influences. 
The  personal,  ethical  relation  to  God,  of  which 
faith,  as  expounded  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  is  the 
pledge,  and  justification,  as  similarly  set  forth,  the 
expression,  had  no  place  in  official  theology. 
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The  ICth  cent,  saw  the  rediscovery  of  tlie  NT 
doctrine  of  justification.  This  was  rendered  pos- 
.sible  in  the  first  instance  hy  the  Itcvival  of 
Learning,  which  tlirew  men  back  upon  tfie  original 
Greek,  promoted  textual  exegesis,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  Biblical  as  distinguished  from  sclxdastic 
theology.  But  the  renewed  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  not  the  only  key  to  a living  iTiterpretation  of 
the  NT.  The  awakening  of  personality,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  had  been  only  imperfectly  understood 
whether  by  the  classical,  tlie  patristic,  or  tlie 
mediceval  mind,  quickened  those  religious  needs 
which  only  an  experience  akin  to  that  which  pro- 
duced the  Pauline  theology  could  adequately 
satisfy.  The  .story  of  Luther,  laboriously  climbing 
the  Santa  Scala  at  Borne,  till  the  words  of  Ilabak- 
kuk  twice  cited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  crucial  arguments 
— ‘the  just  shall  live  by  faith’ — sent  him  inconti- 
nently down  the  steps  with  a revolution  in  his 
soul,  is  typical  of  the  lleformation.  For  Luther, 
as  for  St.  Paul,  the  vision  of  God  in  Christ  brought 
trust  in  His  fatherly  love  as  manifested  in  the 
Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer,  with  the  conse- 
quent assurance  of  free  forgiveness  and  a personal 
share  in  the  purpose  of  salvation.  This  is  the 
essential  Christian  experience,  and  though,  as 
Hooker  affirms  in  his  sermon  on  ‘Justification,’ 
there  have  doubtless  been  in  all  ages  thousands 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  it  (Scrm.  ii.  § 8f.), 
it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  it  in  the  ollicial 
theology  of  mediaeval  Catholicism.  Confidence  in 
God  became  the  mark  alike  of  Luther’s  own  teach- 
ing and  of  Reformation  theology,  and  confidence 
is  nothing  else  but  faitli  aware  of  itself.  It  is  the 
subjective  aspect  of  the  restored  2iersonal  relations, 
or  reconciliation  with  God,  by  which  it  is  insiiired, 
and  which  constitute  what  Protestants  have  always 
meant  by  justification. 

Neither  the  general  outlines  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Reformation  nor  the  particular  theories  of 
individual  writers  correspond  in  every  detail  with 
the  Pauline  statement.  These  last  do  not,  of 
course,  agree  one  with  another,  either  in  termin- 
ology, in  scope,  or  in  adjustment  to  other  balancing 
principles.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  not 
only  that  the  phraseology  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  relation  to  the  NT  generally,  but 
.also  th.at  his  Ejustles  do  not  present  us  with 
systematic  theology.  The  uj)heaval  of  religious 
tliought  in  the  16th  cent,  followed  uijon  a long 
dogmatic  history,  in  relation  to  which  its  theology 
was  re-constructed.  While,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  faith  being  reckoned  for  righteousness, 
Protestant  divines  used  ‘ the  imputation  of  right- 
eousness ’ as  a technical  term  defined  in  respect  to 
a general  body  of  doctrine,  and  justification  by 
faith  becomes  justification  by  faith  only.  The 
deviation  in  the  hatter  case  is  due  not  to  an  e.x- 
aggeration  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching,  but  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  later  controversy.  The  Reformers 
did  not  deny  that  hojie  and  love  no  less  than  faith 
were  necessarily  present  in  those  who  are  justified. 
What  they  saw  was  that  to  connect  those  virtues 
with  justific.ation  itself  was  to  shift  the  meaning 
of  the  term  from  the  Biblical  to  the  medimval 
sense.  Whether  ‘ impmtation  of  righteousness  ’ is 
to  be  regarded  as  a Biblical  idea  depends  upon 
whether  such  a phrase  as  ‘ the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  ’ (Ph  3")  has  a positive  content,  and  means, 
e.g.,  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  whether  it  is  simply 
equivalent  to  the  status  of  those  to  whom  faith  is 
reckoned  for  righteousness.  But  what  is  really 
involved  here  is  not  so  much  the  meaning  of  justifi- 
cation as  the  validity  of  certain  theories  of  the 
Atonement.  This  is  true  also  of  Ritschl’s  conten- 
tion, that  the  community  of  believers  is  primarily 
the  object  of  justification  (op.  cit.  iii.  §20,  etc.). 
For  the  question  really  is  whether  the  Church  is 


part  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  or  nrx,  and 
justification  is  still  equivalent  to  the  forgiveni  - 
of  sins  in  either  case.  Whether  the  Cri'-  i-  a 
satisfaction  for  sin,  whether  the  work  of  Chr'-t 
posses.ses  a substitutionary  character,  v.  hi-thor  the 
sacramental  Church  is  ]iart  of  tin-  Gi.ii  '■  • ocme 
of  redemjjtion,  are  que.slions  allecting  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  rather  than  the  ^tatu.'-  of 
those  who  through  faith  become  the  objei-i-  of 
reconciliation.  The  parting  of  the  waj's  in  ii  spect 
of  justification  depends  on  the  relation  which  i-.xl-t  ~ 
between  forgiveness  and  the  infusion  of  holiness. 
The  latter  is  not  denied  by  Protestants.  But  it 
is  conceived  as  resulting  from  the  communii  tion 
of  the  Spirit,  which  neces.sarily  sprin;;-  from  the 
Divine  act  of  pardon  and  accei.t.ance.  Roman  theo- 
logy, on  the  other  hand,  regard-^  forgiMjn< --  as 
consequent  upon  the  transmi.-sion  of  holinc", 
which  it  calls  righteou.sness,  the  normal  channels 
of  this  process  being  the  sacrannmts.  The  distinc- 
tion is  not  merely  a matter  of  terms,  but  has  an 
inijjortant  bearing  upon  the  Chilstian  character. 
The  juovision  of  aids,  however  powerful,  for  the 
attainment  of  justification  must  have  an  entirely 
dill'erentellect  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  believer  from 
the  assurance  of  a reconciliation  already  fully  won. 

Literature.— It  is  difficult  to  make  a selection  from  the 
abundant  literature  de.aling  with  St.  Paul  md  I’aulinism.  lint 
the  student  in.ay  consult  art.  ‘ Juslitication  ’ in  UT'li  ii.  --<1 
(D.  W.  Simon),  and  in  DCG  i.  917  (R.  S.  Franks),  and  A. 
Harnack,  Vogmenfieschiclite^,  Freiburg,  I'-  U,  Kng.  tr.  Ht~;  th 
of  Dogma,  7 vols.,  London,  1894-99.  To  tiuse  should  be  a»lde<l 
A Ritschl,  Itechtfertiyung  und  Vcrsuhmtiig,  Bonn,  1874  ; 
Aquinas,  ,'iumma  Theologica  \ H.  Martensen,  Dii  ch, 
Dogmatik,  Berlin,  18.50,  ICnir.  tr.  Christian  Dotjmali--.  Flin- 
burgli,  1800,  §§  228-231 ; J.  H.  Newman,  I;  ■■ 

trine  of  Justification?,  London,  1874  ; and  the  i winnient  ii  i.  ^ of 
J.  B.  Lightfoot  on  Galatians,  and  Sanday-Headlam  ou 
Romans.  J.  G.  ISl.MPSON. 

JUVENILE  CRIMINALS.— By  ‘criminals’ 
we  mean  those  oll'enders  of  whom  the  criminal  law 
of  the  particular  State  takes  cognizance  by  way 
of  punishment,  not  those  wrongdoers,  against  the 
wrongdoer’s  family  or  others,  whom  the  State  re- 
fuses to  iirosecute  and  punish.  By  ‘juvenile,’  in 
the  expression  ‘juvenile  criminals,’  we  primarily 
mean  oll'enders  who  have  reached  the  minimum 
•age  at  which  the  State  prosecutes  for  crime,  but 
who  are  under  the  age  at  which  full  legal  responsi- 
bility is  held  to  begin.  In  a secondary  sense,  we 
include  as  juvenile  criminals  those  young  persons 
who,  although  they  h.ave  not  actually  committed 
crime,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming 
criminals.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  an  accident 
whether  a boy  or  a girl  is  in  the  one  class  or  the 
other.  State  or  volunt.ary  action  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  criminals  maj’’  be  as  necessary  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

This  delimitation  of  our  subject  is  convenient ; 
but  it  does  not  in  all  cases  square  with  the  facts. 
I’here  are  exceptional  children,  under  the  age  of 
possible  iiroseeution,  who  might  be  held  respon- 
sible for  their  wrongful  acts,  because  they  are  as 
conscious  of  the  nature,  probable  results,  wrongful 
character,  and  legal  consequences  of  these  acts  as 
those  who  are  .above  th.at  a^e.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  adult  criminals — some  authorities 
say  twenty-live,  others  seventy-live,  per  cent — 
whose  mental  and  moral  development  is  so  stunted 
that  they  are  not  fully  conscious,  when  they 
commit  crime,  of  the  conditions  inferring  legal 
responsibility. 

Although  the  modern  State  will  not  prosecute 
.and  punish  iiersons  below  the  age  at  which  it  con- 
siders legal  responsibility  to  begin,  it  holds  itself 
entitled,  in  cert.ain  circumstances,  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  these  persons,  .and  with  the  natural 
rights  of  their  p.arents,  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
it  thinks  lit  to  prevent  their  becoming  criminals. 
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This  is  the  principle  of  ‘prevention  better  tlian 
cure,’  on  which  the  Industrial  School  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  Reformatory  School  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  <and  similar  institutions  in  other 
countries,  are  founded. 

In  tlieory,  the  law  of  all  countries  used  to  treat 
juveniles  (above  the  age  at  which  the  particular 
State  held  full  legal  responsibility  to  heghi)  and 
adults  as  equally  liable  to  punishment,  although,  in 
practice,  the  obvious  distinctions  between  the  two 
cases  were  more  or  less  acted  upon,  at  least  by  the 
more  humane  administrators  of  the  law.  Children 
were  sentenced  to  be  transported  or  hanged ; but 
these  sentences  were  modihed  in  their  case  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  adults. 

In  modern  times,  by  criminologists  of  all 
countries,  increasing  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
view  suggested  by  the  words  : ‘ Vengeance  is  mine  ; 
I will  rejiay,  saith  the  Lord’  (Ro  12’“).  Torture, 
mutilation,  branding,  starvation,  and  transporta- 
tion had  each  their  sturdy  advocates,  who  honestly 
believed  that,  on  their  abolition,  discipline  inside 
the  prison  and  the  safety  of  the  lieges  outside 
would  become  impossible.  Yet  these  worse  than 
useless  horrors  have  all  disappeared  with  the 
pillory  and  the  stocks,  the  treadmill  and  the 
crank,  never  to  return ; and  Hogging  and  lengthened 
solitary  confinement  have  been  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum, and,  with  the  silent  system,  will,  for  similar 
reasons,  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
sharply  questioned  whether,  except  as  an  incident 
of  the  reformation  of  the  individual  or  in  order  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  community,  the  State,  as 
such,  has  any  right  to  punish  offenders,  whether  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  death.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  that,  whether  the  idea  of  punishment  pure 
and  simple  is  or  is  not  admissible  in  the  case  of 
adults,  it  has  no  place  (except  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  an  adjunct  of  reformation)  in 
dealing  with  juveniles.  It  was  only  in  1908,  by 
clauses  102  and  103  of  The  Children  Act  of  that 
year,  that  it  was  made  impossible  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  send  to  penal  servitude,  or  to  hang, 
a boy  or  girl  under  16.  The  efficacy  of  rewards 
rather  than  punishments,  the  power  of  sympathj' 
rather  than  coercion,  in  the  interests  both  of 
discipline  and  of  reformation,  are  not  yet  fully 
recognized  in  prisons,  in  schools,  or  in  families. 

Modern  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
criminals  have  proceeded  on  similar  lines  in  Great 
Britain  and  its  Colonies,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  They  have  been  based 
on  two  considerations  : (1)  the  conviction  that  the 
crimes  of  juveniles,  and  the  risks  of  their  falling 
into  crime,  are  in  most  cases  the  result,  not  of  their 
own  wilful  wrongdoing  or  deliberate  choice,  but 
of  heredity  polluted  by  want,  drink,  and  disease, 
of  physical  hardships  (due  in  large  measure  to  the 
periodic  unemployment  and  the  insufficient  wages 
of  parents),  of  defective  religious  and  secular 
education,  of  want  of  parental  supervision  and 
control,  and  of  vicious  associations  ; and  (2)  the 
general  agreement,  founded  on  experience,  that 
juveniles,  when  withdrawn  from  their  vicious  sur- 
roundings (the  earlier  the  better),  will  respond  to 
firm,  kindly,  intelligent  reformative  inliuences 
more  readily  and  more  permanently  than  adults. 

The  movement  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Colonies  for  a radical  change  in 
the  treatment  of  potential  and  actual  juvenile 
criminals  was  the  result  of  a quickened  sense  in 
the  State,  and  in  the  Church,  of  the  supreme  value 
of  the  rising  generation  as  the  hope  of  the  nation, 
and  of  national  as  well  as  parental  responsibility 
for  all  the  children  in  the  community,  whether 
they  are  normal  or  defective  physically,  mentally, 
or  morally.  In  Great  Britain  it  was,  like  many 
other  movements  for  the  welfare  of  children,  partly 


at  least  the  consequence  of  the  Ragged  School 
movement,  begun  by  .lohn  I’ounds,  the  Portsmouth 
cobbler,  early  in  the  l‘Jth  cent.,  and  subsequently 
extended  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  inspiration  of  such  men  and  women  a-s  Shaftes- 
bury and  Mary  Car))enter  in  England,  and  Thomas 
Guthrie  and  Sheriff  Watson  in  .Scotland.  It  was 
not  till  Ragged  School  methoils  had  been  proved, 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  to  be  successful  in  arrest- 
ing the  How  of  juvenile  crime  that  the  State  in 
Great  Britain  took  any  share  in  the  work,  which 
lesults  in  benefit  to  the  whole  comniunit}',  and  is, 
therefore,  suitable  for  State  recognition  and  suit- 
port.  In  later  years,  the  State’s  action  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  accelerated  by  the  success  of 
similar  preservative  and  regenerative  institutions 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  Colonies, 
and  by  the  splendid  volunteer  work  done  by  such 
agencies,  independent  of  State  aid,  as  tho.se  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union  and  Barnanlo  and  Muller  in 
England,  t^uarrier  in  Scotland,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Modern  legi.'^lation  ilealing  with  juvenile  crime 
has  been  mainly  directed  (1)  to  exclude  juveniles 
from  prison  ; (2)  to  provide  institutions  for  the 
preservation  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  crime,  and  for  the  reform  of  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  crime  ; and  (3)  to  secure  for  any 
who  may  be  in  prison  such  treatment,  in  confine- 
ment and  on  release,  as  will  at  least  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  redeem  their  past,  and  live 
honest  and  u.seful  lives,  keeping  in  view  the 
saddening  statement,  or,  rather,  understatement, 
made  by  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1895 : 
‘ Few  inmates  leave  prison  better  than  when  they 
came  in.’  It  is  not  possible  in  a short  article  to 
exhaust  the  application  of  these  views  in  different 
countries.  The  matter  may  be  illustrated  by 
stating  the  position  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
the  law  relating  to  juvenile  crime  is  to  be  found 
in  parts  iv.  and  v.  of  The  Children  Act,  1908  (8 
Edward  Vil. , ch.  67),  entitled  ‘ An  act  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  protection  of 
children  and  young  persons.  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  and  Juvenile  Ott'enders,  and  other- 
wise to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  children 
and  young  persons.’  The  First  Offenders  Act,  1887, 
The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904, 
and  The  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  should 
be  read  along  with  The  Children  Act,  1908. 

By  section  58,  magistrates  may  send  to  Industrial 
Schools  (1)  children  who  are  found  begging,  (2) 
children  found  wandering,  and  without  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  (3)  destitute  children,  and 
those  whose  parents  (or  surviving  parent)  are  in 
prison,  (4)  children  of  criminal  or  drunken  parents, 
unfit  to  have  the  care  of  them,  (5)  children  living 
in  grossly  immoral  surroundings,  (6)  children  who 
are  refractory  and  beyond  the  control  of  parents  or 
guardians,  or,  if  in  a workhouse,  of  the  managers, 
and  (7),  in  exceptional  circumstances,  children  not 
older  than  13  charged  with  crime.  All  boys  and 
girls  sent  to  Reformatories  (with  the  exception  of 
refractory  children  sent  from  Industrial  Schools) 
must  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

The  body  of  legislation  which  culminated  in 
The  Children  Act,  1908,  has,  in  conjunction  with 
voluntary  effort,  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  two 
institutions  designed  to  preserve  children  from 
that  prison  brand  which,  once  affixed,  is  rarely 
effaced,  and  to  fit  them,  convicted  or  unconvicted, 
for  a new  career:  (1)  Clertified  Industrial  Schools 
for  children  not  older,  at  entry,  than  14,  who  are 
in  imminent  danger,  from  their  destitute  and  neg- 
lected condition,  from  their  immoral  surroundings, 
or  from  their  refractory  habits,  of  falling  into 
crime,  or  who  have  been  convicted  of  minor 
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odeiices ; they  may  be  committed  for  any  period, 
but  cannot  remain  in  an  Industrial  School  beyond 
16 ; (2)  lleformatory  Schools  for  children  over  12 
years  and  under  16  at  entry,  who  have  committed 
more  serious  oll'ences,  or  who  may  be  beyond  the 
Industrial  School  age  of  14 ; tliey  are  committed 
for  not  less  than  tliree,  and  not  more  than  live, 
ears,  but  cannot  remain  in  a lieformatory  School 
eyond  the  age  of  19. 

(1)  Industrial  Schools  certified  and  subsidized  by 
Government. — The  State  has  interfered  in  favour 
of  Industrial  Schools  in  four  ways  : (1)  by  certify- 
ing tliose  of  whose  management  and  methods  it 
approves  as  fit  places  for  the  detention  of  the  boys 
and  girls  for  whose  benefit  tlie  Acts  already  men- 
tioned were  passed ; (2)  by  conferring  powers  on 
magistrates  to  send  boys  and  girls  to  the.se  schools 
under  detention  orders  for  a fixed  period;  (3)  liy 
paying  a proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  boys  and 
girls  so  committed  under  magistrates’  orders  ; ;ind 
(4)  by  providing  Government  inspection  of  certified 
Industrial  Schools. 

Government  recognition  and  siibsidy  were  not 
obtained  for  Industrial  Schools  without  oi)])o.sition. 
It  was  said  that  these  schools  were  merely  doing 
the  work  which  the  parents  ought  to  do  ; that  to 
support  them  was  to  pauperize  both  parents  and 
children,  and  to  set  free  the  children's  money  to 
feed  the  vicious  indulgences  of  the  parents.  If 
there  were  parents,  who,  although  able,  were  not 
willing  to  do  their  duty  by  their  children,  why  did 
not  the  criminal  law  compel  them  ? These  argu- 
ments, although  specious,  were  inapplicable  to 
orphans,  deserted  children,  and  children  of  long 
sentence  prisoners.  Even  where  they  had  a basis 
in  fact — e.g.,  the  common  ca-se  of  jiarents  spending 
on  drink  what  truly  belonged  to  their  children — it 
was  proved  that  it  would  bo  of  advantage  to  the 
State  to  save  the  children  from  joining  the  criminal 
ranks,  even  at  the  cost  in  some  cases  of  pauperizing 
the  parents  and  feeding  their  vices. 

The  opponents  of  Government  interference  relied 
on  another  great  principle,  viz.  the  inalienable 
rights  of  jrarents  in  their  children.  But,  while  this 
principle  could  have  no  application  in  the  case  of 
orphan  children,  it  had  only  a technical  application 
even  in  the  case  of  those  deserted  or  neglected 
children  who,  although  one  or  both  parents  might 
be  alive,  were  worse  than  orphans. 

(2)  Reformatory  Schools. — As  in  the  case  of 
Industrial  Schools,  voluntary  ellbrt  had  jiroved 
the  success  of  lleformatory  Schools  for  youthful 
oflenders  before  the  system  was  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment. In  the  preamble  of  the  first  lleformatory 
Statute  (passed  in  1854,  7 and  8 Victoria,  ch.  86) 
there  is  a recital  of  the  establishment,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  of  lleformatory  Schools  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Dealing  with  both  lleformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools,  the  1908  Act  makes  careful  provision,  in 
the  choice  of  a school,  for  respect  being  paid  to  the 
religion  in  which  the  child  has  been  brought  u|). 
It  also  provides  for  the  parents  of  the  children, 
wherever  possible,  being  compelled  to  eontril)ute 
to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  education. 
In  the  case  of  Industrial  Schools,  the  children  maj', 
when  the  managers  of  the  school  think  the  ease  a 
suitable  one,  be  boarded  out  instead  of  being  kejit 
in  the  school ; and  they  may  be  licensed  out,  from 
both  Industrial  and  lleformatory  Schools,  before 
the  expiry  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  sent 
to  the  sciiool.  The  statute  does  not  contain  any 
provision  for  emigration  ; but  it  is  the  practice, 
especially  when  the  home  is  an  exceptionally  bad 
one,  to  send  a certain  numl)er  to  the  Colonies. 
There  is  no  dilliculty  in  limliug  employment  for 
the  children,  the  girls  as  domestic  servants,  and 
the  boys  in  all  kinds  of  skilled  trades  and  in  the 


army  and  navy.  After  leaving  -'  bool,  the'  lid 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  ma.'; 
Industrial  School  children  till  18,  Ileformai  y 
Schoolchildren  till  19.  The  cost  of  the,se  sch 
is  not  met  entirely  by  the  Tr'-a-nry  or  L,  j a. 
authorities.  Voluntary  contributions  cover  a pi •>- 
portion  of  the  cost ; but,  as  in  all  ca-c-  >.  i.'m 
Government  aid  Ls  available,  the  directors  of  these 
institutions  find  it  increasingly  difiicult  to  main- 
tain voluntary  subscription.s.  Government  has 
wisely  left  the  ailminLstration  of  the  -dn  •N  to 
voluntary  committee.s  of  non-offii  ial  i..  ;!!  a.o'i 
women  sjiecially  interested  and  .'pc'didh  !;id'  a. 

Naturally,  looking  to  the  ages  and  • ; of 

the  inmates,  the  di.-cipline  in  Il'-furmaioii' - is 
more  severe  than  in  Industrial  School-,  .'-.a.,,  f.  ; 
the  same  reason,  the  percentagi-  n ho  • o v.  ■ i ..i; 
their  time  is  up  may  not  Ise  so  high.  But,  wiaa- 
ever  dillerences  of  opinion  there  may  i.c  a-  to  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  crime  or  .a- 
to  the  precise  percentage  of  satisfactory  cases,  it  Ls 
universallj'  admitted  that  the  State  ha-  got  many 
times  more  than  full  value  for  all  the  public  money 
spent  on  Ileformatories  and  Indu.--trial  Schools. 

(3)  The  Borstal  system. — In  addition  t"  Certifu  d 
Industrial  Schools  and  Ileformatorie.s,  there  are 
State  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Borstal  system,  forolleiidei', 
from  16  to  21,  too  old  for  Ileformatories,  but  whose 
habits  have  not  yet  matured  beyond  redemption, 
although  they  may  have  lieen  convict'  . -evcial 
times.  The  success  already  aehievi  d in  thc'c 
institutions — the  lirst  was  founded  in  19(i2— im.ke- 
it  certain  that  the  test  of  age  will  be  abandoned, 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  all  jirisoners  will  be 
treated  as  cajiable  of  reformation,  s;t\e  only  tle  -e 
professional  criminals  who  have  shown  by  a 
lengthened  career  in  crime  that,  for  the  safety  of 
the  community,  they  must  be  conlined  for  life. 
See,  further,  art.  Cki.minology. 

(4)  Truant  Schools. — The  position  of  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  in  Scotland,  established  under  the 
Day  Industrial  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1893,  in 
relation  to  Certified  Industrial  Schools  a]'pears 
from  clause  83  of  The  Children  Act,  1908.  In 
the  United  States  remarkable  results  have  been 
achieved  in  an  establi.-'hnient  called  ‘The  George 
Junior  llcpublic,’  founded  in  1895,  in  which  the 
inmates  are  put  upon  their  honour  and  trusted 
with  administration  and  discipline  to  an  extent 
unknown  until  1913  in  any  institution,  public  or 
private,  for  similar  purposes  in  Great  Britain.  An 
institution  on  similar  lines,  called  ‘The  Little 
Commonwealth,’  was  started  in  1913  in  Dorset- 
shire, the  success  or  failure  of  which  may  have 
im))ortaut  results  on  the  whole  method  of  dealing 
with  juvenile  criminals.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Bagged  School 
Union  and  other  associations,  which  prefer  to  work 
without  State  aid  that  they  may  be  independent 
of  State  control. 

The  tendency  is  increasing  to  eliminate  both  the 
apiiearance  and  the  reality  of  prison  life  from  the 
institutions  mentioned  above.  This  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  pseudo-liumaiiitarianism,  but  from 
experience  that  thereby  the  children  are  better 
braced  for  the  battle  of  life  when  they  leave  school. 
The  lleformatory  Act  of  1854  enacted  that  every 
young  person  sent  to  a lleformatory  must  lirst  be 
imprisoned  for  not  less  tliaii  14  days,  and  it  was 
not  till  1899,  45  years  thereafter,  that  this  most 
objectionable  condition  was  abolished.  Experi- 
ence jiroved  that  even  this  short  experience  was 
sutlicieiit  ill  many  cases  to  rob  the  prison  of  its 
terrors,  and  to  atlix  an  indelible  jnisoii-brand. 
The  disci\)liue  is  lirm,  and  temiiorary  cau.scs  ami 
dilliculties  m.ay  make  it,  at  times,  severe.  Eew,  if 
any,  boys  or  girls  go  voluntarily  into  lleformaf  cries, 
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or  even  Industrial  Schools  ; and  few,  if  any,  remain 
of  their  own  free  choice.  The  food,  althongli 
ample,  i.s  plain.  The  children,  con.sistently  with 
the  preservation  of  robust  health,  work  hard,  both 
in  the  school -room  and  at  industrial  work.  Yet 
every  school  has  abundant  testimony  from  former 
pupils,  many  of  them  occupying  positions  of  tru.st 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  owe  everything  to 
these  institutions. 

There  is  another  provision  in  The  Children  Act 
(first  put  into  practice  in  the  United  States  in  1869) 
which  cannot  be  passed  over,  viz.  that  for  the 
establishment  of  Children’s  Courts,  separate  from 
the  ordinary  Police  Courts,  and  to  which  none  but 
those  directly  interested,  including  the  Press,  are 
admitted,  lleference  may  also  be  made  to  clause 
62  (2),  in  which  it  is  contemplated  that  Industrial 
Schools  will  provide  a department  for  children 
suH'ering  from  mental  or  physical  defect.  It  is  a 
sad  feature  of  almost  all  effort.  State  and  voluntary, 
in  connexion  with  juvenile  criminals,  actual  or 
anticipated,  that  the  institutions  for  their  benefit 
are  open  only  to  children  mentally  and  physically 
normal,  or  nearly  normal,  and  that  no  effort  is 
made  to  segregate  the  defective,  who  are  thus 
allowed,  by  the  production  of  children,  weak 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally,  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  the  criminal  class.  The  Mental  Ue- 
ficiency  Act  of  1913  is,  however,  evidence  that  this 
aspect  of  the  question  is  at  last  to  be  seriously 
faced. 

The  1908  Act  recognizes  by  clause  60,  dealing 
with  probation  of  offenders  (a  system,  like  so  many 
others,  adopted  from  successful  experience  in  the 
United  States),  how  essential  it  is  that  the  child, 


when  he  or  she  leaves  the  Industrial  or  Reforma- 
tory School,  shall  be  provided  with  a suitable 
situation,  and  shall  be  suitervised  in  his  or  her 
earlier  years  of  freedom.  In  reference  to  juvenile 
criminals  who  have  been  sent  to  j)ri.son,  we  may 
merely  mention  the  noble  work  done  for  them, 
during  confinement  and  on  release,  by  Prison 
Visitors,  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Societies,  the 
Churches,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Prison  Commissioners  and 
the  prison  officials. 

The  advocates  and  managers  of  the  great  re- 
formative institutions  and  agencies  above  described 
have  always  been  keenly  alive  to  the  drawbacks 
and  deficiencies  of  all  such  establi.shments,  how- 
ever well  managed,  compared  with  home  life  as  it 
ought  to  be.  While  doing  what  we  can  to  .safe- 
guard the  Icmpted  and  to  reform  the  fallen  in  our 
own  generation,  we  must  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  working  classes 
— their  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  ojinor- 
tunities,  the  regularity  of  their  employment,  tlieir 
wages,  their  housing,  their  means  of  innocent  and 
health-giving  recreation,  and  their  resultant  law- 
abiding  character — will  be  such  that  there  will  be 
no  need  for  any  of  these  institutions,  and  when  the 
subject  of  juvenile  criminals  will  have  only  an 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest. 

Literature.— C.  E.  B.  Russell  and  L.  M.  Rigby.  The 
Making  of  the  Criminal,  London,  1906  ; M.  G.  Barnett,  Young 
Delinquents,  do.,  1913;  the  monthly  Seeking  and  Saving  and 
Certijicd  Schools  Gazette,  published  by  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  and  by  the  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Refor- 
matory and  Industrial  Schools  respectively,  and  pamjihlets 
issued  by  the  former  society. 

Charles  J.  Guxurie. 
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KA.— See  Doubles,  Egyptian  Religion. 
KA'BA.— See  Mecca. 

KABBAlA.— I.  History. — ^Cabbala  from 

^3p,  ‘he  received’)  was  a term  used  originally  to 
denote  the  Prophets  and  Ilagiographa  as  opposed 
to  the  Pentateuch,  e.g.,  T.  B.  Bosh  hash-shdna, 
19a  (see  C.  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers'^, 
Cambridge,  1897,  p.  114).  The  prophetical  teach- 
ing was  ‘received’  or  ‘traditional.’  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  the  meaning  of  Kabbala  under- 
went a change  ; it  was  applied  to  hidden  and 
mysterious  doctrines,  dealing  with  the  nature  of 
the  Deity  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  This 
secret  mysticism  was  no  late  growth.  Difficult 
though  it  is  to  prove  the  date  and  origin  of  this 
system  of  philosophy  and  the  influences  and  causes 
which  produced  it,  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
its  roots  stretch  back  very  far,  and  that  the 
mediffival  and  Geonic  Kabbala  was  the  culmination 
and  not  the  inception  of  Jewish  esoteric  mysticism. 

Already  in  the  days  of  the  Mishna,  it  ivas  felt 
that  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
world  (see  art.  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology 
[Jewish])  should  be  restricted  to  those  of  mature 
intellect,  and  the  same  tractate  (Hagiga,  ii.  1 
and  T.  B.  Hagiga,  13a ; see  A.  W.  Streane, 
Chagigah,  Cambridge,  1891,  p.  55)  associates 
theosophy  (npipp  nwya  [Ezk  1])  Avith  cosmology 
(n’?'N-i.?  fib'gp  [Gri  1]).  These  two  sciences  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  and  are  regarded  as 
interdependent.  The  famous  admonition  of  Sirach, 
not  to  seek  ‘ that  which  is  too  Avonderful  for  thee’ 


(Sir  3^*  '• ; see  Taylor,  ‘ The  \Yisdom  of  Ben  Sira,’ 
JQB  XV.  [1902-03]  442),  repeated  in  Bereshith 
Babba  (viiL,  ed.  J.  Theodor,  Berlin,  1903,  p.  58) 
and  in  Hagiga,  13a,  shoAvs  not  only  that  these 
speculations  Avere  rife  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  but 
that  in  pursuing  them  caution  Avas  deemed 
necessary.  It  is  superfluous  to  cite  further 
evidence,  since  this  statement  is  now  generally 
accepted. 

One  of  the  etymologies  of  the  name  Essene  CEircraioi ; ct 
Essenes,  voI.  V.  p.  4006)  is  ‘secret’  (Heb.  ’nbti).  This  is  based 
on  Josephus  (BJ  il  viii.  5),  who  says  of  the  sect  rots  ef<u9ev  ms 
g-varnp^ov  Tt.  ^piKrov  t]  toiv  evSov  crtwjri)  Kara^atveTcu.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  a tendency  to  esoteric  doctrines  on  the 
part  of  the  Essenes  (see  Taylor,  Sayings,  p.  79,  note).  The 
name  of  the  Elkesaites,  a Gnostic  sect  (a.d.  100-400),  would 
furnish  a parallel  to  this  etymology,  according  to  the  derivation 
given  by  Epiphanius  (see  Elkesaites,  vol.  v.  p.  262),  viz.  7n 
K'DD,  ‘ hidden  strength.’ 

The  Apocryphal  writings,  especially  Enoch  and 
Jubilees,  mark  a considerable  develoiiuient  in  the 
history  of  !^abbala.  Gnosticism  and  dualism 
played  a great  part  in  influencing  its  groAvth,  and 
contributed  toAvards  the  body  of  ideas  that  ^found 
expression  in  the  Sefer  Y‘stra  and  the  later  Zohar. 
:g;abbalism  denies  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  and  the 
possibility  of  knoAving  God.  Hence  it  taught  the 
doctrine  of  negative  attributes,  by  Ai  hich  expedient 
the  Godhead  might  be  described.  Kabbalism, 
further,  represents  the  insistence  on  tlie  diA'ine 
immanence ; it  is  a reaction  against  excessRe 
emphasis  on  the  transcendence.  It  has  often  been 
held  that  Judaism  is  a purely  formal  religion,  in 
Avhich  the  Avarmth  of  mysticism  has  no  place.  Such  an 
opinion,  in  any  case  erroneous,  is  entirely  untenable 
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if  attention  be  paid  to  the  history  of  the  ^Cabbala. 
For  centuries  it  has  coursed  through  the  veins  of 
Judaism  in  a fiery  flood,  raising  man  to  God  and 
bringing  God  to  man,  cheering  him  with  hopes  of 
a speedy  Messianic  advent,  and  comforting  him  in 
times  of  persecution,  by  the  aid  of  an  eschatology 
which  draws  the  remote  future,  with  its  promise  of 
peace,  into  the  immediate  jiresent  with  its  clouds 
and  sorrows.  It  has  filled  the  lives  of  tlie  poor 
and  humble  with  the  overpowering  nearness  of 
God,  and  with  the  assurance  of  His  interest  in 
their  daily  concerns,  and  has  made  them  feel  at 
every  moment  that  they  should  and  could  ‘ imitate  ’ 
Him.  There  is  no  lack  in  the  ^Cabbala  of  the 
fantastic,  the  childish,  or  tlie  grotesque,  or  some- 
times even  the  blasphemous,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  dross  to  the  gold  is  insignificant,  though  not 
infrequently  misrejDresented  and  exaggerated.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  correct  to  regard  the  Ifabbala  as 
the  antithesis  of  the  ceremonial  Law.  There  have 
been  mystics,  notably  among  the  later  llussian 
Hasldlm,  who  laid  more  stress  on  study  of  the 
Torah  and  on  abstract  principles  than  on  the 
Talmud  and  Codes,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
have  striven  to  combine  mysticism  with  the  inviolate 
observance^  of  the  Din.  The  very  author  of  the 
Shulhdn  'Arulch  was  a ^abbalist.^  Every  act  and 
every  prayer  in  the  life  of  the  !^abbalist  has  been 
surrounded  with  a mystic  halo,  given  a new  vigour 
and  meaning,  and  preceded  by  a formula  of  self- 
consecration.  Thus  the  tendency  of  !^abbalism, 
in  general,  has  been  largely  to  strengthen  the 
ceremonial  Law,  not  to  destroy  it. 

From  the  time  of  Graetz  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  decry  ^^abbala  and  to  regard  it  as  a later 
incrustation,  as  something  of  which  Judaism  had 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  In  reality  this  judgment 
goes  back  much  further ; it  rests  ultimately  on  the 
authority  of  Moses  Maimonidcs,  to  whom  reason 
was  the  foundation  of  Judaism,  and  the  imagin- 
ative faculty  abhorrent.  The  weight  of  his 
influence  was  sufficient  to  prejudice  the  majority 
of  scholars  against  the  il^abbala.  Further,  the 
^^abbalists  claimed  extreme  antiquity  for  their 
doctrines.  The  Z6har,  e.g.,  was  attributed  to 
Simeon  bar  Johai,  a Galilaean  Ilabbi  of  the  2nd 
cent.  ; it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a Spanish  work,  more 
than  eleven  hundred  years  later.  In  consequence 
of  the  critical  analysis  to  which  modern  historians 
have  subjected  the  l,iabbala  and  by  means  of  which 
falsities,  such  as  the  traditional  date  of  the  Zuhar, 
have  been  exposed,  reaction  has  pushed  too  far  to 
the  other  extreme.  The  recent  tendency  requires 
adjustment.  The  i^abbala,  though  later  in  form 
than  is  claimed  by  its  adherents,  is  far  older  in 
material  than  is  allowed  by  its  detractors.  It  is 
not  entirely  a collection  of  fantasy  ; it  is  poetry, 
spirituality,  and  idealism  as  well.  Nor  has  the 
excess  of  imagery  and  anthropomorphism  been 
suflered  to  spread  too  far.  Simeon  bar  Johai,  a 
pillar  of  mysticism,  declared  a ban  on  those  who 
expounded  Gn  6''^  as  a personification  of  the  Deity 
which  would  have  been  unseemly  {Bereshith  liabba, 
xxvi.,  Theodor,  p.  247).  ],vabbalism  is  a comple- 
ment to  medimval  Rabbinic  Judaism,  not  an 
excrescence.  It  has  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  modern  Judaism,  for,  without  the  influence  of 
the  ^Cabbala,  Judaism  to-day  might  have  been  one- 
sided, lacking  in  warmth  and  imagination.  Indeed, 
so  deeply  has  it  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the 
faith  that  many  ideas  and  prayers  are  now 
immovably  rooted  in  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
doctrine  and  practice.  This  element  has  not  only 
become  incorpor.ated,  but  it  has  fixed  its  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  Jew  and  cannot  be  eradicated. 
Consequently  it  is  false  to  regard  the  lyabbala  as 
something  apart  from  Judaism.  Its  extremists 
1 On  the  opposition  to  this  work  seeJB  iii.  [1902]  686. 


and  some  of  its  exaggeration.s  are  outside,  but  a 
large  jiroportion  is  within,  and  the  exient  of  it 
permeation  must  be  adequately  recognizcil. 

From  the  earliest  times  my.stic  idea-  were  at 
work  in  Judaism.  Externally  a.-^i.sted  by  Zoro- 
astrianism, Gnosticism,  Neo-Flatoni»m,  and  other 
movements,  these  ideas  grew  and  develoi)ed,  draw- 
ing internal  support  as  well.  Helleni.stic  no  Ic.--- 
than  Rabbinic  Judaism  had  its  share  of  mj’sticism. 
In  Philo  as  well  as  in  the  Midra.sh  it  may  be  seen, 
not  spasmodically  or  vaguely,  but  as  a firm  and 
well-constituted  element  of  religion.  AJexandria, 
the  intellectual  mart  and  meeting-ground  of  East 
and  West,  by  bringing  together  all  the  most 
different  and  distant  elements,  fo.'-tercd  mysticism. 
(For  the  ‘Hermes  Rooks’  "sr,  not  c-s:-. 

‘llomeros  ] and  the  Greek  Gnostic  iioem.-  i'Ci 
ur]  see  K.  Kohler  in  JQB  v.  [1S‘J3]  415  and  JE  iii. 
459  ; the  mysticism  of  Philo’s  Logos  conception  is 
treated  by  J.  Abelson,  Jewish  Mijstui  m,  London, 
1913,  ch.  iii.)  Philo’s angelology  and  co.smology  arc, 
in  the  main,  Platonic  and  Stoic  teachings  brought 
into  line  with  Rabbinic  modes  of  Riblical  inter- 
pretation. Regarding  matter  as  evil,  he  evolved 
the  Logoi  as  divine  agencies  between  the  world 
and  an  external  God  (Abelson,  p.  54  f.).  Roth  in 
Egypt  and  in  Rabylonia  the  mystic  movement 
grew  on  parallel  lines,  which,  however,  were  by  no 
means  comi)letely  independent  of  each  other.  The 
gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  between  tlie  Alexandrian  and  Muslim 
epochs  prevents  any  definite  line  of  continuity 
from  being  traced.  Rut  it  is  certain  that  the  .lews 
of  Egyiit,  in  the  Arab  period,  jireserved  a strong 
partiality  for  mysticism.  Sa'adya  (892-942),  the 
great  philosopher  and  Rible  translator  of  the 
Fayyum,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  compose 
a commentary  on  the  Sefer  V'sira.  It  Mas  about 
this  time  that  the  lyalibrila  spread  to  Europe. 
According  to  Eleazar  of  Worms,  Aaron  b.  Samuel 
brought  it  from  Rabylonia  to  Italj'.  A.  Neubauer, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of  Ahimaaz  (see 
JQB  iv.  [1891-92]  615  and  Mediwvnl  Jewish 
Chronicles  [Anecdota  Oxoiiiensia],  Oxford,  1895),  a 
work  composed  in  1054,  has  proved  the  historicity 
of  Aaron— a fact  previously  contested.  From  this 
source  it  appears  that  Aaron  was  the  son  of  an 
Ah  Reth  Din  in  Rabylonia,  and  that  he  travelled 
to  Italy.  He  lived  in  Renevento  and  Oria,  and 
his  activity  in  Italy  lasted  at  least  till  870. 
Whether  he  returned  to  Rahylon  is  doubtful.  His 
influence  was  very  great.  To  him  are  ascribed, 
not  altogether  ivitli  certainty,  two  lyabbalistic 
works,  called  and  Purdcs.  He  is  said  to 

have  worked  miracles  by  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Name.  The  doctrines  which  he  taught  found 
ready  acceptance,  and  through  him  the  seed  soon 
bore  fruit  in  Europe.  Rut  at  this  time  little  was 
written  doMii.  Mysticism  was  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly 
M'hat  was  taught  and  believed  by  those  m ho  first 
sjiread  the  Kabbala  through  Italy  into  other 
countries.  Angelology  and  jiermutatiou  of  the 
alphabet  are  of  frequent  oecurreiice  in  the  Geonic 
writings,  ■which  are  probably  responsible  for  the 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  lyabbala.  The 
Gorman  Kabbala,  brought  from  Italy  by  the 
Kalonymides,  centres  in  Judah  bon  Samuel  (sur- 
named  the  Pious),  who  died  in  1217,  his  pupil 
Eleazar  of  Worms,  and  Abraham  Abulafia.  J udah, 
M’hose  ancestors  were  noted  lyabbalists  of  Oriental 
origin,  founded  the  great  seminary  at  Regens- 
burg. He  gathered  round  him  a band  of  famous 
diseijiles,  and  his  influence  Mas  great.  Miracles 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  his  teacliing  was  largely 
mystic  in  character.  His  fame  was  not  confined 
to  Jewish  circles,  but  ho  was  respected  and  eon- 
suited  by  the  bishop  of  Salzburg  and  other  Church 
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dignitaries.  The  authenticity  of  much  of  his 
written  work  is  doubtful  l)ccause  lie  wrote  down 
but  little,  his  disciples  being  tlic  repositories  of  his 
teaching.  If  the  Songs  of  Uniti/  and  Song  of 
Glory  are,  in  fact,  his  composition,  his  mystic 
leanings  can  be  clearly  judged.  At  any  rate, 
whether  composed  by  Judah,  by  his  father  Samuel, 
or  by  any  of  his  contemjioraries,  they  reliect  the 
current  mysticism.  In  these  mystic  .songs,  which 
may  be  conveniently  seen  in  any  volume  of  the 
Service  of  the  Synagogue  (A.  H.  Davis  and  H.  M. 
Adler,  London,  11)09,  etc.),  or,  in  part,  in  the 
Authorised  Daily  Prayer-Book  oi  S.  Singer  (London, 
1890,  etc.,  pp.  78,  I7I ; see  annotated  ed.,  p.  xc), 
many  ^Cabbalistic  and  philosophical  ideas  occur ; 
they  deal,  in  general,  with  the  divine  nature,  either 
from  the  transcendental  or  from  the  immanent  side. 

‘ Thou  enoompassest  all  and  lillest  all ; and  since  Thou  art 
the  All,  Thou  art  in  all.  . . . 

Colour  and  shape  cannot  be  applied  to  Thy  Oneness,  nor 
body  to  the  essence  of  Thy  Unity.  . . . 

Neither  is  anything  separate  from  Thee  in  the  midst : nor 
is  the  smallest  place  void  of  Thee. 

Accident  and  change  do  not  exist  in  Thee,  nor  time,  nor 
discord,  nor  any  imperfection  ’ 

(‘  Hymn  for  the  Tliird  Day  ’)• 

‘ We  may  not  class  Him  with  matter  or  substance,  or  ascribe 
to  Him  accident  or  attribute. 

All  things  that  are  seen  or  conceived  or  known  are  included 
in  the  ten  categoi'ies ; there  are  seven  kinds  of  <iuantity  and  six 
kinds  of  motion,  three  modes  of  predication,  three  times,  and 
three  dimensions.  Lo  ! in  the  Creator  not  one  of  them  exists, 
for  He  created  them  all  together  ’ (‘  Fifth  Day '). 

‘ I have  not  seen  Thee,  yet  I tell  Thy  praise, 

Nor  known  Thee,  yet  I im.age  forth  Thy  ways. 

For  by  Thy  seers’  and  servants’  mystic  speech 
Thou  didst  Thy  sov’ran  splendour  darkly  teach. 

And  from  the  grandeur  of  Thy  work  they  drew 
The  measure  of  Thy  inner  greatness,  too. 

They  told  of  Thee,  but  not  as  Thou  must  be. 

Since  from  Thy  work  they  tried  to  body  Thee  ’ 

{Hymn  of  Gloi-y). 

In  addition  to  other  liturgical  works,  Judah’s 
mysticism  was  expounded  in  a commentary  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  an  ethical  will,  but  chiefly  in 
the  Sefer  H&stdim,  a collection  of  mystical  and 
ethical  sentences.  Probably  Judah  had  no  more 
than  a share  in  the  last-named  work.  His  fame, 
however,  rests  not  on  his  personal  writings,  but  on 
the  impetus  which  he  gave  to  the  German  ^vabbala. 
This  impetus  will  best  be  measured  not  by  his 
books,  but  by  the  number  of  pupils  and  associates 
who  carried  his  ideas  and  influence  far  and  wide. 
Of  his  disciples  Eleazar  [ben  Judah  ben  Kal- 
onymus]  of  Worms  (1176-1238)  was  the  most 
distinguished  both  as  a Kabbalist  and  as  a writer 
of  ethics.  Though  his  title  to  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  the  Bdkeah,  which  is  devoted  to  ethics  and 
Halakha,  his  mystic  writings  were  numerous  and 
important.  Eleazar  was  given  to  asceticism. 

‘ In  his  cabalistic  works  he  developed  and  gave  a new  impulse 
to  the  mysticism  associated  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  philosophical  Cabala  of  the  school  of  Isaac  the  Blind  is 
replaced  by  arithmetical  speculations.  By  the  gematria  and 
notarikon  systems  of  interpret.ation  found  in  the  Talmud, 
Eleazar  invented  new  combinations  by  which  miracles  could 
be  performed.  The  haggadic  anthropomorphism  which  he  had 
combated  in  his  earlier  works  (“  Ha-Rokeah,”  “ Sba'are  ha-Sod 
weha-Yihud)  occupied  iater  the  foremost  place  in  his  cabalistic 
writings  ’ (I.  Broyd6,  JE  v.  101). 

The  !^abbala  of  the  Arabic-speaking  Jews  was 
in  the  meantime  undergoing  modification.  The 
Arabs  and  Jews  were  growing  more  and  more 
familiar  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  their  own  was 
thereby  affected.  The  influence  of  the  ‘ Brothers 
of  Purity  ’ in  Basra,  whose  writings  were  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  an  ethical  revival,  was  felt  in 
Jewry ; notably  Bahya  ibn  Pakuda  shows  traces 
of  their  movement.  In  the  treatise  Men  and 
Animals  their  philosophy  is  expounded  with 
special  reference  to  cosmogony,  angelology,  the 
soul,  the  Godhead,  and  the  relation  of  man 
to  God.  It  was  chiefly  their  theory  of  emanation 
(see  F.  Dieterici,  Thier  und  Mensch  vor  dem  Konig 
der  Genien-,  Leipzig,  1881,  ji.  60,  line  1,  etc.  = 


Der  Streit  zwischen  Mcnsch  und  Thkr,  Berlin,  1858, 
p.  97,  foot,  etc. ; see  also  p.  169  for  the  disquisition 
about  angels)  and  of  the  nine  ntimlier.s  tliat  found 
favour  with  and  adajjtation  by  the  Jewish  Kabbal- 
ists.  Already  in  the  13th  cent,  signs  begin  to  appear 
of  an  opposition  between  Talmud  and  mysticism. 
Prayer  and  the  study  of  tlie  Halakha  tended  to 
become  antitheses  in  Germany,  while  tlie  German 
and  S[)anish  fyablmla  differed  in  many  important 
points.  Tlie  Spanish  school  tended  to  become 
more  purely  mystic  and  visionary,  while  Germany 
devoted  more  thouglit  to  speculative  Kabbfila  and 
to  permutations.  The  details  of  the  spread  of  the 
];iabbrda  into  Provence  are  obscure.  Isaac  the 
Blind  cannot  be  the  founder  of  the  movement 
here,  as  was  formerly  held.  In  him  Igabbala  is 
already  so  far  develojied  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  he  must  have  had  juedecessors.  The  advent 
of  philo.sophy  to  I'rovence  iiroduced  a mj'stic  re- 
action, and  thus  ^xabbala,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  obscure,  came  forward  as  a [irotest 
against  the  coldness  of  rationalism. 

A new  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  ^iabbala  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  ZChar  (see  below), 
which  became  the  mystic  Bible.  This  pseudepi- 
graphical  work  probably  dates  from  the  1-lth 
century.  It  paved  the  way  for  the  last  stage 
of  mysticism,  which  has  continued  till  the  present 
day.  This  stage  is  associated  with  Isaac  Luria 
(1533-72),  known  as  Ari,  and  l.Iayyim  Vital. 
They  and  their  followers  combined  spirituality 
and  permutations.  Their  piety  was  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  order,  but  coupled  with  it  was  their 
use  of  charms  and  amulets.  In  the  Orient,  Galicia, 
and  Poland  their  influence  is  strong  ; their  precepts 
have  sometimes  been  misunderstood  and,  in  ignor- 
ant hands,  have  degenerated  into  superstition. 
In  Russia  the  ^lasidiiu  have  incorporated  the 
Ijiabbala,  laying  special  emphasis  on  prayer  and 
mysticism.  But  the  lower  elements  have  not  been 
wanting ; hence  the  IJasidic  movement  has  met 
with  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Rabbis. 

2.  Chief  theories  and  doctrines  of  Kabbala. — 
The  complete  Kabbalistic  system  consists  of  two 
main  subdivisions  — theoretical,  'lyyuntth,  and 
practical,  Ma'a&ith.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  the  individual  points  in  each 
branch,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a rigid  line  of 
division  between  them.  It  wUl  be  convenient  to 
consider  briefly  the  chief  ideas  and  principles. 

(a)  The  use  of  numbers  and  letters. — The  permu- 
tations and  combinations  of  numbers  and  letters 
are  not  entirely  of  P5'thagorean  origin.  Hebrew 
has  no  numerical  symbols,  and  the  use  of  the 
alphabet  for  numerals  goes  back  to  IMaccabaean 
times.  This  practice  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for 
the  later  gematria  or  grammateia,  by  which 
the  numerical  equivalents  of  letters  and  words 
were  made  a means  of  interpretation.  An  interest- 
ing example  is  cited  in  art.  Expiation  and 
Atonement  (Jewish),  vol.  v.  p.  662,  § 3.  Unlucky 
numbers  are  known  in  the  Talmud  (T.  B.  Pesahim, 
liOa  : iiyiN’^a  ion  d’'?D3  .inis',  ‘even  numbers  are  to  be 
avoided  in  drinking  ’).  Owing  to  the  principle  of 
association  by  ideas,  things  were  often  grouped 
by  number.  Many  examples  can  be  seen  in  the 
Ethics  of  the  Fathers  (e.g.,  ch.  v.;  Taylor,  Sayings, 
p.  78  ff. ).  From  this  passive  observation  of  seeing  a 
connexion  between  groups  already  existing,  it  was 
felt  that  a more  active  employment  of  numbers 
might  be  possible,  and  that  he  who  held  the  secret  of 
the  mystic  chain  might  force  nature  and  attain  fuller 
power.  In  earlier  times  seven,  and  in  later  times 
ten,  was  regarded  as  the  important  number.  The 
permutation  of  letters  and  numbers  is  called  'iiTs. 
As  perfected  in  the  Sefer  Y^sira,  Avhich  is  arranged 
according  to  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet,  it  is  doubt- 
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less  Pythagorean,  birt  the  Jews  cannot  have  bor- 
rowed it  altogether  ; the  knowledge  of  the  science 
was  ascribed  to  Bezalel  (T.  B.  Berakhoth,  55a). 

(b)  Classes  of  angels  and  demiurges. — The  belief 
in  tlie  transcendence  of  the  Deity  produced  a re- 
action in  favour  of  mediating  powers,  and  of  tliis 
reaction  Gnosticism  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin 
to  no  small  extent.  There  is,  of  course,  much 
angelology  in  the  Apocry])ha,  and  the  heavenly 
beings  are  arranged  in  orders  and  ranks.  While 
in  the  Prophets  angels  are  merely  ligurative  and 
poetic  ideals,  they  are  frequently  found,  both  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  in  the  Talmud,  as  intercessors 
and  active  agents.  But  they  liad  no  share  in  the 
work  of  creation.  Bereshith  liabha  (iii.,  Theodor, 
p.  24)  strongly  repudiate, s such  an  idea ; it  was 
certainly  heretical,  and  prob.ably  Gnostic.  The 
Midrash  shows  that  the  order  and  method  of 
creation  are  expressly  devised  to  show  the  falsity 
of  the  belief  in  a divine  as.sistant.  This  mediator 
is  usually  known  as  Metotron  (ixira.  6p6vov,  or 
metator,  ‘ guide,’  or  gnTdrup,  ‘ the  measurer’  of  the 
heavens;  cf.  ib.  v.,  Theodor,  p.  37,  , .V'apn  hw^h^\p 
D'D.T  jncBD ; A.  Kohut  \_Aruch,  Vienna,  1878-92, 
S.V.]  suggests  that  the  name  is  to  be  derived  from 
Mithra).  Elisha  b.  Abuya,  who  became  a heretic, 
believed  in  Metatron  as  one  of  the  two  creative 
powers  (T.  B.  Ilagiga,  15a,  ed.  Goldschmidt, 
Berlin,  1899,  p.  834,  see  note ; Sanhedrin,  38?/). 
Metatron  appears  in  a praiseworthy  capacity  in 
his  relations  with  Moses.  Thus  Moses  asks  for 
Metatron’s  interce.ssion  with  God  to  avert  Ids 
death  (Tanh,  [mriNi,  6,  ed.  S.  Buber,  Wilna,  1885,  p. 
13,  § 53) ; Metatron  shows  the  promised  land  (Sifj-c., 
iriiS',1,  Bisk,  338,  ed.  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1864, 
p.  141),  and,  with  other  angels,  buried  Moses  (so 
Targ.  Onk.  to  Dt  34®).  Michael  and  Metatron 
are  sometimes  interchanged.  On  tlie  wliole  it 
seems  that  the  belief  in  a Metatron  became  popular 
until  checked  by  such  direct  repudiations  as  in 
Bereshith  Rabha  (for  the  main  references  to  Meta- 
tron see  A.  Jellinek,  Beth-Ilainidrash,  Leipzig, 
1853-78  ; see  also  T.  B.  Hullin,  60a,  and  J.  Abelson, 
The  Immanence  of  God,  London,  1912,  p.  172). 

The  function  of  all  these  angelic  beings  was  to 
facilitate  man’s  access  to  the  Deity.  The  multipli- 
cation of  these  agents  led  to  their  dill'erentiation  ; 
some  became  good,  others  evil.  Hence  the  con- 
nexion of  the  $labbala  with  other  systems  is  clear. 

Man  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  divine  nature  by  analogj'. 
Hence  the  Deity  and  the  demiurge  or  Metatron  are 
pictured  in  anthropomorphisms  which  are  some- 
times highly  fantastic  and  even  indelicate.  Thus 
the  SM'ur  K6ind,  a I^abbalistic  work  of  e.arly  date, 
attempts  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  Deity  ami 
to  describe  His  members.  But  such  hyperbole  is 
repudiated  in  no  uncertain  language. 

(c)  The  IfUphMh,  ^scales’  or  ‘ belong  to 
the  dualistic  system  which  assigns  to  the  universe 
a ‘right  side’  and  a ‘ left  side,’ with  which  light 
or  purity  and  darkness  or  impurity  are  associated 
respectively.  The  kHlphbth  are  also  closely  asso- 
ciated Avith  emanations. 

{d)  The  syzygies,  or  pairs  (m^n  lio),  are  a variation 
of  dualism,  and  imply  the  harmony  of  nature. 
Everything  possesses  a mate.  This  ide,a  is  known 
in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  ; it  is  used  to  demon- 
strate the  perfection  of  the  universe. 

(e)  The  ‘ chariot’  (naaqo)  of  Ezk  1 was  the  vehicle 
on  Avhich  the  pious  (‘  riders  on  the  chariot’)  could 
ascend  to  Gocl.  The  goal  of  the  chariot  was  the 
‘Halls’  (ni'jp'n).  By  mysteries,  prayers,  the  help 
of  angels,  magic,  permutation,  and  sometimes  by 
asceticism,  this  end  could  be  attained,  and  the 
human  soul  could  be  so  uplifted  as  to  ellect  union 
with  the  divine  world-soul.  Just  as  the  angels 
ride  on  the  chariot  in  the  Apocalypses,  so  can  man, 
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if  pure,  find  a place  rvith  them.  He  mu.st  over- 
come his  temptation,  which  will  appear  as  male- 
volent spirits,  striving  to  dislodge  him.  These  he 
can  vanquish  by  formulas  and  prayers. 

(/)  The  emanations  [either  ri'j'vi?, 

on  the  analogy  of  Jer  38’^,  ‘ arm-joints,’ or,  more 
probably,  ; cf.  Ex  24“,  Is  4P]  ; see  Nu  1D‘) 
are  a link  between  the  Godhead  and  the  world. 
By  means  of  them  the  pious  can  even  react  on  the 
Deity.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  i.s,  of  course, 
pantheistic.  God  Avas  said  to  be  in  all,  and  nothing 
existed  apart  from  Him.  By  outpouring.-  from  the 
Godhead  all  created  beings  A\-ere  formed.  They 
are,  therefore,  directly  connected  Avith  it.  The 
Arabic  philosophers  gave  this  Neo-Blatonic  theory 
to  the  Jews,  by  Avhom  it  Avas  first  accepted  le.a., 
by,  Bahya)  and  then  rejected  (by  Judah  Halevi 
and  Maimonides).  Already  in  the  4th  cent,  the 
emanation  theory  existed  in  a modified  form.  In 
Midr.  Ex.  Rabb.  xv.  (see  A.  Epstein  in  RE.T  xxix. 
[1894]  77),  three  primal  elements,  Avater,  air,  and 
lire,  produce  three  others,  darkness,  light,  and  wis- 
dom; these  six  combine  to  produce  the  Avorld.  Light 
is,  hoAvever,  often  regarded  as  an  emanation  direct 
from  the  Deity,  God’s  garment,  on  the  basis  of 
Ps  104^,  being  called  ‘ Light.’  V'hen  JeAvish  philo- 
sophers repudiated  emanation,  it  Avas  adopted  by 
the  lyabbalists.  The  Massekheth  Asiliith,  accoru- 
ing  to  general  opinion,  dates  from  the  12th  cent., 
and  it  holds  to  the  emanation  doctrine.  The  lyab- 
balists  found  that  emanation  suited  the  theory  of 
the  sf troth,  and  for  this  reason  thej’  favoureil  it. 
Em.an.ation,  being  a voluntarj’  act  on  the  part  of 
God,  permits  the  possibility  of  His  creating  the 
Avorld  without  any  change  in  llis  personality  result- 
ing from  the  act ; it  surmounts  the  dilliculty  of  a 
creatio  ex  nihilo,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  attri- 
buting a finite  creation  to  an  infinite  Creator. 

[g]  Limitation  (cisca:)  or  concentration,  is  the  act 
of  God’s  self-Avithdrawal  in  order  that  the  universe 
might  be  created,  and  is  explained  in  Genesis 
Rabba  (iv.,  Theodor,  p.  27)  by  an  illustration  of 
the  poAver  of  concaA'e  and  convex  mirror.s  to  trans- 
form the  outAvard  appearance  of  an  unchangetl 
object.  This  theory  precludes  the  identification 
of  the  substance  Avith  the  Creator,  Avho  is  the 
‘ Endless  ’ or  ‘ Infinite.’ 

(h)  The  ‘Endless,’  or  ‘Infinite’  (niD  ]'n). — This 
negative  attribute  is  applieil  by  Azriel  b.  Menahem 
to  the  Deity  because  He  is  unknoAvable,  and  posi- 
tive attributes  are  inapplicable.  He  is  immutable, 
and  the  act  of  creation  Avould  imply  a change. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  limitation  is  necessary,  and 
the  first  concentration  leads  to  others,  Avhich  result 
in  the  ten  .‘ifirSth. 

(t)  The  ten  sfiroth,  or  spheres. — Three  etymolo- 
gies are  given  for  this  term  : (1)  from  the  root  sd/ar, 
‘to count,’  (2)  from  sappir,  ‘bright,’  ‘brilliance,’  and 
(3)  from  a-(t>aipa ; the  last  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  luobable.  The  doctrine  of  the  sftrdth  is  a 
develoiiment  of  emanation.  It  reconciles  a belief 
in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  Avith  the  exclusion  of  the 
Creator  from  thought  and  action  in  creating,  Avhich 
exclusion  Avas  maintained  by  the  Neo-I’latonists. 
The  lyabbalists,  in  adopting  the  emanations,  made 
i\\Q  sfirbth,  or  qualities,  stand  for  the  Neo-Platonic 
grades  of  Avisdom.  The  fin  S6f,  or  infinite  light  or 
‘point’  (niipi),  produced  three  groups  of  sfiroth, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  and  material,  each  contain- 
ing three  ipembers.  The  sfiroth  thus  number  ten 
(for  pictures  and  charts  see  JE  iii.  474  fi.). 

From  the  Bn  St\f  came,  in  the  foIloAving  order:  (1)  the 
Crown  (hns),  tlie  ‘ princiide  of  principlee  ’ and  the  first  em.sn*- 
tion  after  the  ^In  S6f.  It  is  the  first  contact  of  the  infinite  ivith 
the  finite,  and  is  known  by  many  designations.  (2)  Wisdom 
(.naap)  and  (3)  Intelligence  (ny?)  are  derived  from  the  Cro\™. 
They'  form  a syzygv,  being  regarded  as  Father  (Wisdom)  and 
mother  (Intelligence).  Hence  they  are  parallel,  and  their  pro- 
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duct  is  Reason  (nyi),  but  this  is  not  a separate  emanation,  i 
These  constitute  tlie  first  group.  The  second  consists  of  (4) 
Mercy  (^D^),  a father,  and  (5)  Justice  (j’v),  a mother,  which 
produce  (0)  Beauty  (niNE!?).  Mercy  and  Justice  are  both 
qualities  of  the  divine  nature  which  check  one  another  and 
produce  a harmonious  mean.  The  third  group  consists  of 
(7)  Victory  (nst),  (8)  Glory  (nin),  and  (9)  Foundation  (ilD;). 
Victory  and  Glory,  again,  are  regarded  as  parents  that  produce 
Foundation  as  their  offspring.  The  last  of  the  srflrdtb,  (10) 
Sovereignty  (nij'jp),  has  no  clear  connexion  with  the  rest. 

The  s^firOth  are  often  known  by  different  names 
— e.y.,  ipn  = n)nj  and  = or  ins.  Abelson’s  : 
chapter  on  the  s^fir6th  (Jewish  Mysticism,  p.  13G) 
should  be  carefully  studied.  According  to  .some 
Kabbalists,  the  s^tVdi/t  bear  a direct  relation  to  the 
corporeal  members  of  Adam  Kadmun. 

(j)  Adam  KadmCn,  or  iirimordial  man. — This 
idea,  originally  held  by  the  Gnostics,  of  an  incor- 
ruptible primitive  man,  fashioned  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  also  known  to  Philo  and  the  Midrash.  This 
being  is  sexless  or  bisexual  (see  Genesis  liabba,  viii., 
Theodor,  p.  55).  St.  Paul’s  idea  of  a heavenly  and 
an  earthly  Adam  (1  Co  15‘‘“'‘''')  is,  no  doubt,  based 
on  the  Midrash.  The  various  portions  of  the  body 
of  Adam  ^vadmdn  are  correlated  to  the  s^firCth  (see 
JE  i.  181  and  xi.  155).  From  the_heaven)y  man 
the  earthly  man  is  sprung.  The  Adam  l.vadm6n 
is  held  by  some  to  occupy  a position  between  the 

S6f  and  the  s<fir6th. 

(k)  Metempsychosis  (d'SgV?)  was  rejected  with 
uncompromising  severity  by  Jewish  philosophers, 
but  was  adopted  by  the  l^iiabbalists.  It  is  taught 
in  the  Zbhar  (ii.  995,  tr.  Jean  de  Pauly,  Paris,  1908, 
iii.  400),  and  was  regarded  as  an  answer  of  the 
problem  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Luria 
believed  that  all  souls  were  created  at  the  same 
time  as  the  different  parts  of  Adam’s  body  ; hence 
the  quality  of  the  souls  varies  according  to  the 
particular  member  of  Adam’s  body  to  which  they 
are  related.  His  successors  taught  that  souls 
could  wander  on  earth  to  fulfil  duties  neglected  by 
a man  in  his  lifetime  or  to  assist  others  to  perform 
their  duties.  The  term  piai  was  used  to  express 
the  act  of  junction  of  a soul  with  a living  man. 

{/)  Evil. — According  to  the  Kabbalists,  evil  is 
essentially  finite,  as  opposed  to  the  divine  good. 
It  is  the  left  side  in  the  syzygy.  Evil  is  an  appear- 
ance, not  a substance,  and  man’s  sin  consists  of  his 
separation  from  the  Divine  Being.  This  separation, 
or  ‘Fall,’  gave  man  the  potentiality  of  sin,  which 
he  previously  lacked.  By  penitence  and  asceticism 
man  can  join  the  ‘Eiders  of  the  Merkabha ’ and 
attain  union  with  perfection. 

(m)  The  idea  of  the  microcosm,  or  a comparison 
of  man’s  frame  and  members  with  the  parts  of 
the  universe  (macrocosm)  and  nature,  came  from 
the  Greek  philosophers  to  the  Jews  through  Neo- 
Platonism.  It  was  much  favoured  by  the  Kabbal- 
ists, and  is  mentioned  in  the  Zdhar.  Of  the  many 
Cabbalistic  devices  and  practices,  notice  must  here 
be  limited  to  three. 

(n)  Amulets  (niji’pp,  also  niViip  or  nitosT),  private 
charms  and  prophylactic  devices,  were  much  in 
vogue.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Maimonides  and 
other  teachers  emphatically  opposed  the  use  of 
amulets  and  denied  their  efficacy,  the  Kabbalists 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attractions  of 
this  superstition.  Amulets  were  regarded  as  potent 
charms  to  ward  oft'  sickness  and  evil,  to  help 
women  in  labour,  and  generally  to  assist  the 
wearer  to  attain  his  desire.  The  charms  were 
usually  written  on  parchment  or  engraved  on  a 
precious  metal.  The  so-called  shield  of  David,  the 
open  hand,  and  the  circle  were  popular  forms. 
The  word  '’y?  usually  figured,  in  addition  to  per- 
mutations of  the  Divine  Name  or  the  sfirOth.  Very 
frequently  the  prayer  attributed  to  Nehunya  hak- 
Kana  (1st  cent.  A.D.)  was  used,  or  its  initials  (for 


the  prayer  cf.  Singer,  p.  273,  last  par.).  The 
initials  of  the  fir.^t  line  (j'"n'  j3''k)  and  of  the  second 
line  (which  form  the  words  j."!?,  ‘ Bend  Satan  ’) 
occur  in  most  amulets.  ( Uefereuce  should  be  made 
to  M.  Gaster,  Sword  of  Moses,  London,  1896,  where 
many  amulets  are  cited  and  explained  ; a Moroccan 
charm  against  scorjiions  is  reproduced  in  JE  ix.  24  ; 
cf.  also  art.  Charms  and  Amulet.s  [Jewi.sh]. ) It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  peojile 
who  used  amulets  did  so  from  spiiitual  and  not 
material  motives.  The  constant  recitati<^n  of 
Scriptural  verses  and  prayers  was  intended  to 
relieve  the  mind  and  calm  the  soul,  not  directly  to 
act  on  the  body  ; hence  not  all  amulets  were  put 
to  superstitious  u.se. 

(o)  The  casting  of  lots,  an  old  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudic custom,  for  which  many  motives  may  be 
traced,  was  also  adopted  bv  lyabbalists  and  jirac- 
tised  in  various  forms,  cliiefty  as  a means  of 
divination.  Methods  similar  to  the  sortes  ver- 
giliancE  were  in  vogue. 

(/))  Change  of  name  (ewn  '-iv)  was  a ^labbalistic 
device,  no  doubt  based  on  the  ideas  of  penitence 
and  regeneration,  employed  in  case  of  seiioms 
illness  as  a life-saving  expedient  (see  M.  Gaster, 
Book  of  Prayer,  i.  195).  Frequently  the  new  name 
chosen  was  I,laj'yim,  ‘ Life,’  or  some  variant,  such 
as  Vital. 

3.  The  chief  Kabbalists  and  their  works. — The 
following  lists  are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but 
they  contain  the  princijial  exponents  of  ^labbalisc 
doctrines  and  the  most  important  books  on  which 
the  !^abbala  is  based,  and  are  intended  to  serve  the 
reader  as  a guide  for  further  investigation. 

(а)  Ifnbbalists. — (1)  Aaron  b.  Samuel  (t  after 
870)  is  important  as  having  carried  the  ^xabbala 
to  Europe  from  Babylon.  He  lived  in  Italy. 
Until  modem  times  he  was  regarded  as  a mythi- 
cal personage,  but  his  historicity  has  been  proved 
by  Neubauer  (see  above,  p.  623). 

■ (2)  Solomon  ihn  Gabirol  (1021-58),  a Spanish 
philosopher,  though  scarcely  to  be  included  among 
the  ranks  of  the  Kabbalists,  must  be  noted  in 
relation  to  the  Kabbala,  because  he  introduced 
Neo-Platonism  among  the  Jews.  He  is,  therefore, 
responsible  for  the  theory  of  emanations.  See, 
further,  art.  IBN  Gabirol. 

(3)  Judah  b.  Samuel  of  Regensburg  (the  Pious, 
n'pnn,  t 1217)  was  the  founder  of  a school  of  noted 
Kabbalists  (see  above,  p.  623). 

(4)  Elcazar  b.  Judah  b.  Kalonymus  of  Worms 
(1176-1238)  was  a pupU.  of  Judah  the  Pious.  He 
was  not  only  a Kabbalist,  but  a famous  Talmudical 
scholar  and  a scientist.  His  most  important  work 
is  the  Bokeah.  In  his  Shddre  has-Sodh  he  opposed 
anthropomorphism. 

(5)  Moses  o.  Nahman  (Nahmanides,  Eamban), 
the  famous  Spanish  Rabbi  (1194—1270),  though 
hardly  a Kabbalist,  since  he  repudiated  several 
fundamental  doctrines  (e.g.,  he  held  a creatio  ex 
nihilo),  supported  Kabbalistic  teaching  in  many 
ways.  In  his  Pentateuchal  commentary  the 
influence  of  the  Kabbala  is  marked. 

(б)  Abraham  b.  Samuel  Abulafia  (bom  1240  at 
Saragossa,  t after  1291)  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Spanish  I^abbala.  He  was  an  ascetic  and  practised 
all  kinds  of  permutations,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
work  miracles.  He  travelled  in  Palestine  and  made 
a special  journey  to  Rome  in  order  to  convert  the 
pope  (1280).  In  Sicily  he  gave  himself  out  to  be 
the  Messiah,  but  was  discredited  by  Solomon  b. 
Adret.  He  was  a voluminous  writer,  but  was 
responsible  for  much  unworthy  juggling  and 
gematria.  Tliis  influenced  the  later  Kabbala. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  his  teaching 
was  his  desire  to  convert  Islam  and  Christianity 
to  his  views.  In  this  desire  to  unite  the  three 
faiths  he  was,  in  a way,  the  forerunner  of  Elie 
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Benamozegh,  Rabbi  of  Leghorn,  whose  life  M'ork 
was  directed  to  tlie  same  end  (see  E.  Benamozegh, 
Israel  et  I’lmmaniti). 

(7)  Joseph  h.  Abraham  Jikatilla  (1248-1305),  a 
Spanish  Kabbalist,  was,  unlike  his  teacher  Abraham 
Abiilaha,  a thaumaturgist.  He  tried  to  reconcile 
philosophy  and  l^Cabbala.  He  belonged  to  the 
mystic  school,  but  made  a large  use  of  gematria. 
His  M’orks  were  many,  chief  among  them  being 
Ginnath  ’Sg6z  and  Sha&re  SrAelf.  His  com  mentary 
on  the  Haggada  for  Passover,  rays  ras::,  was  very 
popular. 

(8)  Isaac  ihn  La.iif,  a Spanish  ])hysician  (t  1290), 
attempted  to  combine  philosopliy  and  ^Cabbala. 
Much  Cabbalistic  terminology  is  due  to  his  ellbrts 
to  secure  precision  in  reasoning  and  the  exact  use 
of  names  and  qualities. 

(9)  Azriel  h.  Menahem  was  also  known  as  Ezra  ; 
in  fact,  the  two  names  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
Ezra  and  Azriel  were  brothers.  Azriel,  the  author 
of  several  works  (born  in  Gerona  in  1160,  t in  1238), 
was  a pupil  of  Isaac  the  Blind.  He  taught  the 
theory  of  negative  attributes,  emanations,  and  the 
s^firOth,  on  which  he  wrote  a commentaiy,  and 
denied  the  creatio  ex  nihilo.  He  was  greatly 
intiueneed  by  Gabirol. 

(10)  Isaac  the  Blind  of  Posquiferes  was  regarded 
as  the  link  between  the  mysticism  of  the  Geonim 
and  the  C3-l'''a'hsts ; but,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  13th  cent.,  this  is  unlikely.  Yet  the 
Kabbalists  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Parts  of  the 
Bahir  may  be  attributed  to  him. 

(11)  Bahya  b.  Asher  of  Saragossa  (t  1340)  must 
be  noted  as  one  of  the  lirst  Bible  exegetes  to  employ 
Kabbali.stic  methods  for  Bible  interpretation. 
Himself  a literalist  and  nationalist,  he  uses 
Cabbala  with  care  and  judgment.  Among  his 
other  works,  his  Discourses  {Kad  hak-Kemuh)  is 
the  most  important. 

(12)  Isaac  b.  Moses  Arama  (1420-94)  was  more 
of  a philosopher  than  a Ca^hbalist.  He  belongs  to 
the  Spanish  school,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  added  much  to  C<'^hba!a. 

(13)  Menahem  b.  Benjamin  Itccanati  was  .a 
prominent  Italian  C^^-'^oalist  of  the  late  13th 
century.  He  is  noteworthy  for  his  mystic  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible,  one  of  which  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Pico  di  Mirandola. 

(14)  Isaac  (b.  Solomon  Ashkenazi)  Luria  (Ari) 
(1534-72)  was  the  most  important  of  the  later 
Cabbalists.  He  lived  in  Palestine,  and  to  him  the 
whole  of  the  modern  C^-l^bala  may  be  traced.  He 
was  a hermit  for  some  time,  and  had  ecstatic 
visions.  His  chief  disciples  were  Cordovero,  el- 
Cabiz,  Joseph  Qaro,  Cagiz,  and  Vital.  The  system 
and  practices  which  he  founded  are  still  operative 
in  the  East.  Most  of  his  teaching  was  written 
down  by  his  disciples,  chielly  by  Hayyim  Vital. 
His  system  is  far  too  wide  to  be  summarized,  but 
he  is  most  important  for  (1)  his  teaching  of  metem- 
psychosis or  ‘impregnation,’  and  (2)  his  introduction 
of  the  Cfi^lJdhi  into  daily  life.  Every  Oriental 
Prayer  Book  bears  traces  of  his  ordinances  and 
recommendations.  Ho  even  promulgated  a new 
code,  Slmlhun'  Arukh  Shcl  ’Ari,  which  his  followers 
adopted  and  dillused.  So  great  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  that  his  followers  almost 
‘ canonized  ’ him.  His  teaching  called  forth  op- 
position from  the  .anti-^Cabbalists,  but  his  piety  and 
holiness  were  his  most  etl'ectual  answer  to  attack. 

(15)  Hayyim  Vital  (1543-1620)  was  a pupil  of 
Luria,  to  whose  position  he  succeeded.  He  was  a 
visionary  and  an  alchemist ; he  also  believed  him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah  for  some  time.  Vital  is 
important  because  he  edited  most  of  Luria’s  works, 
which  the  latter  rarely  committed  to  writing ; but 
he  also  wrote  works  oif  his  own. 

(16)  Israel  Saruk,  a pupil  of  Luria,  is  noteworthy 


for  having  spread  in  Italy  and  Germany  the  new 
KabbalLstic  teaching  of  Luria.  He  had  great 
influence  until  Menahem  Azarya  of  Pano,  who 
became  an  adherent  of  Luria’.--  school  and  .spent 
large  sums  on  buying  his  M.S.S. 

( 17)  Leo  of  Modena.  ( 157 1-1G4S  ; see  art.  J udaism, 
p.  606^),  whose  curious  anomalies  make  him  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  characters  in  Jewish  history, 
attacked  the  Kabbula  in  his  ’An  Xaht  i.  He 
shows  that  as  a system  it  is  unscientific  and  that 
the  ZOhar  is  a late  work.  For  this  he  is  important 
in  the  history  of  Kabbala. 

(18)  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulai  f 1724-b-.o7  •, 
author  of  the  ShJem  hag-G'dhblim,  a most  pr- diiic 
and  versatile  writer,  carried  the  Ka  ibala  oi  Luria 
to  extremes.  His  credulity  and  super-  it i.-n  a e 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  hi.s  -‘  hi  iarship  I 
examined.  His  works  are  full  of  numerical  jier- 
mutations,  etc. 

(19)  Israel  b.EUezer,Ba' al Shorn  Toh  (Be.shGi  17’*'t- 
1760),  was  the  founder  of  the  l^asiuim,  a sect  whii  h 
marks  the  latest  stage  in  the  history  of  ly:-  ubaht 
and  which  developed  from  the  school  of  Luria,  to 
which  it  was  finally  in  opposition.  Be.'^hL  though 
poor,  exercised  unbounded  influence  in  Poland  and 
Galicia.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his 
doctrines  can  be  studied  only  from  his  followers, 
for  he  wrote  no  books.  Besht  was  a pantheist  and 
rejected  emanation.  Further,  he  i>re;ichcd  joy  and 
ecstasy  as  opposed  to  asceticism.  He  r.ii.-:ed  the 
position  of  the  Saddik  to  a very  high  level  of 
authority.  The  breach  between  Talmudism  and 
Basidism  did  not  take  place  till  after  hi.s  death. 

(20)  Baer  {Dob)  of  IMeseritz  (lTI''-72i  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  important  teachers  of  the 
l;Lasidic  movement.  He  was  an  ascetic  and  an 
enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  scho.d  of  Turin  until 
he  became  acquainted  with  Besht,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  lc.adcr  of  the  Ijasidim.  Baer  fought 
their  battle  against  the  Talmudists  until  his  death. 
Like  his  master,  he  left  no  written  works. 

(h)  IVorks. — (1)  The  Sifrr  1 .yo  u is  the  oldest 
].vabb.alistic  book.  It  was  attributed  to  -Miraham 
and  also  to  'Akiba,  but  belong's  in  all  probability 
to  the  6th  century.  It  deals  with  permutations  of 
numbers  and  letters,  and  is  the  first  source  of  the 
emanations  and  sf  truth.  The  Y'siru  was  so  widely 
read  that  Sa'adya  wrote  a commentary  to  it.  It 
is  the  basis  of  the  ZOhar,  .and  hence  I'erhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  works  for  the  study  of  the 
lyabbilla  (sec  Abelson,  Jeicish  Mysticism,  p.  98, 
etc.). 

(2)  Sefer  hab-Bahir,  a mystic  commentary  on  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  was  originally  attributed 
to  Nehunya  hak-l,vana.  It  is  now  regarded  .as  the 
work  of  Isaac  the  Blind,  with  later  additions. 
The  Bahir  believes  in  the  eternity  of  matter:  it 
knows  the  s’firOth.  It  is  important  as  a precursor 
and  type  of  the  ZOhar. 

(3)  The  JHkhalOth  (or  ‘ Halls  ’),  Greater  ami  Less, 
.are  Geonic  mystic  writings,  be.aring  rel.-ition  to  the 
book  of  Enoch.  They  are  attributed  to  Bolomon 
b.  Elisha.  The  works  deal  with  the  .Merkabha, 
and,  finally,  with  the  seven  ho.avenly  ‘ Halls.’  The 
Hi’khalOth  influenced  the  liturgy,  chiefly  the 
lyMliushshfib. 

(4)  The  ZOhar  is  the  most  important  of  all 
I,vabb.ali,stic  works.  It  rvas  ciia  ulated  by  iMoses  b. 
Sliem  Toll  de  Leon  .and  attributed  by  him  to  Simeon 
1).  Johai ; the  forgery  was  discovered  after  his 
death.  Many  lyabbalists  still  continued  to  believe 
in  its  authenticity,  which  was  finally  disproved  by 
Elij.ah  Delmedigo  and  also  by  Leo  of  IModena. 
It  is  norv  agreed  that  the  ZOhar  was  not  composed 
by  one  person.  It  is  written  in  Aramaic  .and 
contains  various  appendices.  In  form  it  is  a mystic 
.and  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 
No  book,  except  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  has 
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been  so  widely  read  by  Jews.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  Kabbala,  and  innumerable  works  and  com- 
mentaries have  been  written  round  it.  Christians 
as  well  as  Jews  have  studied  it  (see  art.  Zohak). 

(5)  The  Book  of  Baziel,  said  to  have  been  taught 
to  Adam  by  the  angel  Kaziel,  and  also  to  Noah, 
is  a compilation,  probably  by  various  writers.  It 
has  affinities  to  the  Shiiir  K6ma  and  Sword  of 
Moses.  According  to  Zunz,  liaziel  was  the  M-ork 
of  Eleazar  of  Worms.  It  describes  the  celestial 
organization,  and  gives  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  amulets. 

(6)  Shi'ur  K6ma  deals  M'ith  the  dimensions  and 
members  of  the  Deity.  It  is  usually  included  in 
Baziel.  The  book  was  known  to  Solomon  b. 
Jeroham  (b.  886).  Gaster  (Moyiatsschrift,  xx.xvii. 
[1893]  224  tf.)  shows  that  it  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
last  pre-Christian  century. 

(7)  Gilgulini  is  the  name  given  to  lists  of  trans- 
migrations of  souls.  Many  of  these  works  were 
composed  by  the  school  of  Luria. 

Ltteratcre.— The  art.  ‘Cabala’  \nJE  iii.  456ff. 
(with  the  subsidiary  artt.)  shouid  be  carefuiiy  reaii,  with  its 
bibiiography.  See  aiso  J.  Abeison,  Jewish  Mysticism,  London, 
1913 ; A.  E.  Waite,  The  Doctrine  and  Literature  of  the 
Kahalah,  do.  1902,  Secret  Doctrine  in  Israel,  do.  1913 ; A. 
Franck,  La  Kahhale^,  Paris,  18S9;  I.  Abrahams,  A Short 
History  of  Jewish  Literature,  London,  1906,  ch.  xvii.  ; C.  D. 
Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  do.  1SG5 ; H.  Sperling,  ‘Jewish 
Mysticism,’  Aspects  of  the  Uebreio  Genius,  ed.  L.  Simon,  do. 
1910,  pp.  145-176;  Isaac  Myer,  I'he  Qabbalah,  Phiiadelpbia, 
1888. 

SHBKlllNAn. — J.  Abeison,  The  Immanence  of  God  in  Rab- 
binical Literature,  London,  1912. 

The  Yesira. — The  text,  with  commentary  of  Dunash  b. 
Tamim,  has  recently  been  published  by  M.  Grossberg,  London, 
1902  ; parts  are  translated  by  W.  W.  Westcott,  do.  1893. 

The  Zohar. — A French  tr.  by  Jean  de  Pauly  has  been 
published  by  ‘ Eliphas  Levi’  (pseudonym),  Le  Litre  des 
splendours,  Paris,  1894  ; S.  L.  MacGregor  Mathers,  The 
Kabbala  Unveiled,  London,  1887,  contains  parts  of  the  Z6har 
translated  (both  of  these  books  must  be  used  with  caution)  ; 
see  also  A.  Jounet,  La  Clef  die  Zohar,  Paris,  1909. 

Emanation  and  Sefiroth. — M.  Ehrenpreis,  Die  Entwiclc- 
lung  der  Emanationslehre  in  der  Kabbala  des  aiii.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  Frankfort,  1895.  Many  references  to  the  s^ftrdlh  will  be 
found  in  the  Sephardic  Hosha'anoth  for  Hosha'ana  Rabba ; this 
service  may  be  conveniently  seen,  with  tr.,  in  M.  Gaster,  Rook 
of  Prayer,  London,  190111.;  L.  Tritel,  ‘Die  alexandrinische 
Lehre  von  den  Mittelwesen,’  Judaica  (Cohen’s  Festschrift), 
Berlin,  1912,  pp.  177-185. 

Eeo-Platonism. — F.  Dieterici’s  tr.  of  Mayi  and  Beast  cited 
above  (p.  624).  In  connexion  with  this,  reference  should  be  made 
to  Bahya  b.  Pakuda,  whose  Guide  has  been  edited  by  A.  S. 
Yahuda,  Leyden,  1912;  C.  Elsee,  Neoplatonism  in  Relation  to 
Christianity,  Cambridge,  1908. 

Later  history  of  Kabbala. — E.  Benamozegh,  IsraM  et 
I’humaniti ,Ve,x\s,  1914  ; S.  Schechter,  The  Chassidim,  London, 
1887,  first  essay  in  Studies  in  Judaism,  do.  1896,  pp.  1-55,  the 
essays  on  ‘Saints’  and  ‘Safed’  in  the  2nd  ser.  of  Studies  in 
Judaism,  do.  1908,  pp.  148-181  and  202-285 ; see  also  his  ‘ God 
and  the  World  ’ (pp.  21-45)  and  other  essays  in  Some  Aspects 
of  Rabbinic  Theology,  do.  1909,  and  ‘ Asceticism,  the  Law  of  the 
Nazirite,’  in  Jew.  Chron.,  5th  June  1914,  p.  17. 

H.  Loewe. 

KABEIROI. — The  elucidation  of  the  Kaheiroi- 
mystei'ies  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  old  Mediterranean  religion ; nor  can  it  yet  be 
said  that  modern  research  has  thrown  full  light 
upon  them.  The  literary  record  is  partly  Greek 
and  partly  Latin  ; but  the  Latin  is  derived  mainly 
from  Greek  sources.  It  does  not  begin  before  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.,  by  which  time  the  mysteries  had 
long  been  in  vogue  and  had  already  spread  from 
Samothrace  to  other  centres,  such  as  Lemnos  and 
Thebes  ; it  cannot  therefore  speak  with  authority 
concerning  the  earliest  period.  Even  the  5th  cent, 
writers  are  vague  and  confused,  and  the  later 
writers  contradict  each  other  at  several  important 
points.  The  record  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
establish  two  facts  ; that  the  original  home  of  the 
mysteries  was  Samothrace,  and  that  they  were  the 
institution  of  a non-Hellenic  people.  As  regards 
the  latter  point,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
is  of  interest  and  importance  that  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  Samothrace  ‘ possessed  an  ancient  dia- 
lect of  their  own,  much  of  which  is  still  preserved 


down  to  the  present  day  in  their  religious  rites.’  ‘ 
He  is  not  likely  to  be  speaking  at  random  here. 
The  word  ‘Kabeiroi’  itself  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained  on  any  theory  of  Hellenic 
derivation  ; - and  the  personal  names  of  the  Samo- 
thracian  divinities  that  have  been  recorded  by 
IMnaseas  of  Patrai® — Axieros,  Axiokersos,  and 
Axiokersa — though  the  forms  have  been  semi- 
Hellenized,  betray  an  alien  speech. 

Now  nearly  every  writer  starts  with  the  fact, 
and  con.structs  on  it  a tlieory  of  the  origin  of  the 
cult,  that  the  word  Kabeiroi  must  be  equated  with 
the  Semitic  d"]??,  meaning  ‘the  mighty  ones’ ; the 
almost  exact  equivalence  of  the  two  sounds  could 
hardly  have  been  accidental,  especially  in  view  of 
the  term  6eol  p-cyaXoi,  the  constant  Hellenic 
sj'iionym  of  the  Kabeiroi.  It  appears  also  that 
everj’  one  who  accepts  this  origin  of  the  word  has 
regarded  as  inevitable  the  corollary  that  the 
Kabeiroi-mysteries  were  an  importation  from 
Phoenicia,  the  nearest  or  most  likely  centre  whence 
Semitic  influence  could  reach  Samothrace.  Hence 
certain  scholars  have  been  led  to  interpret  them  in 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  can  he  gathered  of 
Phoenician  and  Semitic  religion. ■*  Lut  ujion  re- 
flexion the  necessity  of  that  corollary  is  b}’  no 
means  obvious.  Plioenician  traders  may  have 
found  an  aboriginal  mystery-cult  in  this  remote 
and  inaccessible  island ; thej'  may  have  attached 
their  own  descriptive  title  ‘ Kabeirim,’  ‘ the  mighty 
ones,’  to  the  divinities  that  they  found  in  the 
island,  because  this  corresponded  to  some  local 
divine  appellative  that  the  later  Greeks  translated 
by  the  phrase  oi  peyaXoi  6eol  ; then,  through  the 
spread  of  Phoenician  trade,  the  Semitic  name  for 
the  island-deities  acquired  permanent  vogue. 

This  hypothesis  avoids  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  theory  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  rites, 
which  is  attested  by  no  ancient  writer  of  any 
authority,  for  Herodotus  definitely  pronounces 
them  Pelasgic,®  while  other  writers  of  the  5th  cent, 
and  later  periods  trace  them  to  Phrygia  or  Crete.® 
The  names  attached  to  the  Samothracian  deities 
by  Mnaseas  are  non-Semitic.  Nor  is  there  anj’- 
thing  in  what  is  revealed  to  us  of  the  ritual  or 
the  divine  personalities  that  points  clearly  to 
Phoenicia.  Finally,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  forth- 
coming that  the  Phoenicians  ever  attached  the 
appellative  ‘ Kabeirim  ’ to  any  group  of  their  own 
divinities. 

The  legends,  beginning  in  the  5th  cent.,  that 
associate  the  rites  with  Crete  and  Phrygia  may  be 
of  some  value  for  religious  history,  but  contribute 
nothing  to  the  question  of  ultimate  origin.  Certain 
general  considerations  and  certain  coincidences 
seem  rather  to  point  to  Thrace  as  their  source. 
The  Thracian  coast  lies  nearest  to  Samothrace,  and 
the  aboriginal  settlers  in  the  island  could  most 
easily  have  come  over  thence.  AYe  have  fair 
evidence  that  the  ministers  of  the  mysteries  were 
called  ‘Saoi’  or  ‘Saioi,’  and  Straho  mentions  a 
Thracian  tribe  of  that  name,  while  the  name  Saon 
is  applied  by  Lykophron  to  some  settlement  of  the 
Korybantes  located  by  the  scholiast  in  Thrace.’^ 
Also,  when  we  look  closely  at  the  evidence  we  may 
discern  certain  features  in  the  Samothracian  re- 
ligion which  would  accord  with  the  theory  of  its 
’Thracian  origin. 

AVe  must  begin  with  certain  monumental  evi- 
dence which  is  earlier  than  the  literal^’.  The 

1 V.47. 

2 See,  e.g.,  D.  M.  Robinson’s  attempts  in  Amer.  Joum. 
Archaeol.  xvii.  [1913]  363. 

3 FUG  iii.  154,  frag.  27. 

4 See  csp.  T.  Friedrich,  Kabiren  und  Keilinschrijten,  Leipzig, 
1894. 

6 ii.  51.  C See  Strabo,  p.  472. 

7 Serv.  ad  Verg.  Hin.  ii.  325  ; Strabo,  p.  457  ; Festus,  p.  474; 
Lyk.  Kass.  78,  schol.  ib.  (the  sacerdotal  title  2aoi'  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygo-Thracian  2cj,8oi)- 
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explorations  conducted  in  the  island  by  A.  Conze  * 
in  1873  revealed  the  foundations  of  the  original 
shrine  that  was  constructed  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  ; 
and  a central  point  in  these  was  a deep  sacrificial 
pit  into  which  offerings  were  let  down.  The  same 
nether  chamber  has  been  found  in  the  Kabeirion 
near  Thebes,  which  also  belonged  to  the  6th  cent, 
and  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  be 
made  below.  We  discern  the  architectural  pro- 
vision for  a chthonian  cult ; and  we  discover  some- 
thing more  definite  and  certain  than  all  that  the 
later  literature  can  teach  us  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divinities  worshipi>ed : that  they  were 
powers  of  the  under  world,  having  fructifying 
functions,  no  doubt,  and  probably  associated  with 
the  ideas  of  birth  and  death  and  with  the  world  of 
ghosts.  For  this  reason  alone  the  cult  would  be 
fenced  with  a mystery,  as  chthonian  ritual  would 
be  too  dangerous  to  be  openly  approached.^  It  is 
to  be  surmised  that  these  Samothraciau  powers 
might  originally  have  been  spirits  rather  than 
delinite  and  individualized  8eol,  and  that  some- 
thing of  the  vagueness  and  indellniteness  of  the 
ghost-world  might  attach  to  them  ; this  would 
.account  for  the  vague  collective  name  ajiplied  to 
them,  ‘ the  mighty  ones,’  and  ahso  for  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  later  Greeks  concerning  the  equation 
of  them  to  their  own  clear-shaped  divinities. 

Other  archaeological  evidence  of  importance  is 
forthcoming  from  the  excavations  undertaken  by 
Dorpfeld  and  the  German  School  of  Archaeology 
on  the  site  of  the  Kabeirion  near  Thebes  in  1887. 
The  architectural  remains  pointed  to  three  periods 
of  the  shrine,  the  earliest  building  being  assigned 
by  Ddrijfeld  to  the  6th  or  5th  cent.  U.C.,  which 
would  accord  with  a record  in  Pausanias^  that  the 
shrine  was  violated  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  ; and  some  of  the  objects  of  religious  art 
found  within  or  near  the  precincts,  bronze-dedica- 
tions and  fragments  of  vases,  are  dated  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  5th  century.'*  We  must  sup- 
pose, then,  a migration  of  the  cult  from  Samothrace 
or  Lemnos  into  Bceotia  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  or  even 
earlier  ; ® and  we  cannot  assign  its  introduction  to 
any  known  fact  in  the  history  of  colonization  and 
tribal  movements.  What  concerns  us  chiefly  is 
the  question  how  much  light  is  thrown  on  the 
original  Samothracian  religion  by  the  discoveries 
on  the  site  of  the  Theban  Kabeirion.  In  one  point 
at  least  the  ritual  of  the  transplanted  cult  remained 
true  to  the  tradition  of  its  home ; behind  the  cellar 
was  dug  a double  sacrificial  pit  into  which  oil'erings 
were  thrown,  the  chthonian  ritual  proper  to  tlie 
powers  of  the  low’er  world.®  As  regards  the 
person.ality  and  form  of  the  divinities,  W'e  must 
turn  to  tlie  inscriptions  and  the  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  the  most  important  and  strik- 
ing is  a broken  vase  of  the  4th  cent.,  on  which 
appears  a group  with  live  inscribed  figures;’  on 
the  right  reclines  a stately  be.arded  person,  half- 
clad  in  IfidTiov  and  holding  out  a cup,  his  name 
‘ Kabiros  ’ appearing  above  his  head  ; in  front  of 
him  stands  a boy  inscribed  Ilais,  turning  his  back 
on  the  elder  god  and  dr.awing  wune  from  a Kparijp  ; 
before  him,  also  fronting  to  the  left,  is  an  ugly 
little  dwarf  figure  clasping  his  hands  belotv  his 
chin,  and  preserved  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  body  ; he  bears  the  singular  name  of  IlpardXaos, 
as  if  he  stood  for  the  earliest  generation  of  men  on 

1 Archaologische  Untersuchungen  aitf  Samothrakc,  i.  20, 
ii.  21. 

2 It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Greek  mysteries  generally  are 
consecrated  to  ‘ chthonian  ' divinities  ; cf.  CGS  iii.  132  f. 

2 IX.  XXV.  6.  -1  Alhen.  Mittk.  xii.  [18S7]  270. 

6 1’ausanias,  in  his  perverse  account  of  the  Kabeirion  of 
Tliebes,  carries  it  back  to  pre-liistoric  days  (ix.  xxv.  7 f.). 

8 Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  [1888]  91,  96. 

7 Figured  in  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  [1888],  Taf.  ix.,  and  Tloscher, 
ii.  2638.  See  specially  O.  Kern’s  art.  ‘ Die  boiotischen  Kabiren,’ 
in  Hermes,  xxiii.  [1890]  1-10. 


the  earth  ; he  is  gazing  in  excited  wonder  on  a 
group  that  forms  the  left  extremitj'  of  the  scene, 
a male  and  female  personage — only  the  upper  jiarts 
of  the  body  are  jireserved — in  loving  union  and 
converse,  she  designated  as  Kparela,  he  by  the 
enigmatical  name  Mlros.  All  these  are  ideal 
beings  of  the  Kabeiros-circle,  not  represented, 
however,  directly  as  objects  of  wor.ship  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  spirit  of  caricature  is  marked  in  the 
last  tliree.  But  we  might  imagine  that  the  va.se- 
painter  would  keep  in  touch  with  tlie  poimlar 
belief  and  the  tradition  of  the  rites.  Hi>  chief 
figure  is  Kabeiros  par  excellence,  whom  he  closely 
assimilates  to  Dionysos  ; this  would  be  natural  at 
Thebes,  and  all  tlie  more  inevitable  if  there  was 
lingering  a tradition  of  a Thracian  origin  of  the 
Samothracian  mysteries.  The  Hals  represents  the 
boy-minister,  the  young  god  whom  Mnaseas  calls 
Kao-gtXos,  and  who  was  an  important  and  essential 
figure  ill  the  cult,  though  liere  he  apjicars  in  a 
trivial  character  ; for  the  numerous  in.-criptioiis 
that  have  been  found,  in  which  the  individual 
■worshippers  commemorated  their  as-ociation  wiih 
the  shrine,  contain  the  mention  of  no  otlier 
divinities  save  those  of  Kabeiros  and  ‘the  Mon.’* 
This  evidence  outweighs  all  other;  we  must 
assume  that  in  the  Bccotian  Kabeirion  these,  the 
elder  and  the  younger  god,  were  the  predomin- 
ating personages  of  the  religion  ; and,  as  no  local 
reason  can  be  discovered  for  this,  we  must  sui'pose 
it  to  be  part  of  the  Samothracian  tradition,  which 
we  shall  lind  jireserved  also  in  the  later  literary 
records.  But  the  vase-painter  has  added  two  other 
figures  that  have  the  air  of  divinities,  ‘Krateia’ 
and  ‘Mitos.’  Naming  the  goddess  ‘the  mighty 
one,’  he  probably  intended  her  for  the  female 
counterpart  of  Kabeiros,  the  earth-goddess  who  in 
Greek  lands  was  individualized  and  idealized  as 
Demeter-Kore  ; her  ligure  has  something  in  it  of 
tlie  Kore-type,  and  her  name  Krateia  reminds  us 
of  llatnKpdTeia,  ‘ the  almighty  one,’  a sohri/jiict  of 
Kore  at  Selinus."  As  to  ‘ IMitos,’  the  only  clue  to 
his  name  and  signilicance  has  been  found  in  a 
passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  on  good 
authority  mentions  glros  as  a hieratic  word  of  tlie 
Orphic  sacred  books,  meaning  ‘seed.’®  XVe  are 
tempted,  then,  to  interpret  this  mysterious  ligure 
as  the  divine  nourisher  of  all  life,  possibly  the 
procreative  god  of  the  earth  ; but  we  should  be 
embarrassed  in  fixing  his  true  relation  to  the  other 
elder  god  Kabeiros.  As  the  vase-iiainter  appears 
to  have  been  a frivolous  person  with  a smattering 
of  Orphic  lore,  he  is  not  a trusty  exiionent  of 
genuine  Samothracian  religion.  Ivut  his  quaint 
little  ligure,  ‘I’ratolaos,’  may  have  been  suggested 
by  real  Kabeiric  legend,  since,  according  to  a 
passage  in  Hippolytus,'*  part  of  which  may  be 
derived  from  a lost  ode  of  I’indar,  it  was  claimed 
in  both  Samothrace  and  Lemnos  that  Kabeiros 
was  ‘ the  lirst  man  Adam  ’ ; it  is  therefore  not  un- 
likely that  the  mystery  teaching  included  some 
dogma  concerning  the  origin  of  man. 

Turning  now  to  the  literarj^  record,  we  lind  it 
confusing  and  often  contradictory,  as  wo  should 
expect  from  writers  trying  to  deline  and  Hellenize 
what  was  indelinite  and  alien.  For  certain  historic 
reasons,  especially  owing  to  the  relations  of  Athens 
to  Lemnos,  the  Lemnian  Kabeiroi-rites  appear 
earlier  in  literature  than  the  Samothracian,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  zEschylus,  I’berekydes, 
and  Akousilaos.  As  the  chief  god  of  Lemnos  was 
Hephaistos,  we  find,  as  we  should  ex]>eet,  that  the 
two  last -mentioned  historians  make  much  of 
Hephaistos  in  their  genealogical  account  of  the 

1 CIG  {Sept.)  i.  2J58,  2407,  etc. 

2 Dittenberger,  Sylloge,  ii.2,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  734  (of.  CGS 
iii.  120). 

3 Strom.  V.  244  B (E.  Abel,  Orphica,  Leipzig,  1886,  frag.  263). 

4 Philosoph.  V.  7,  8 {}’G  xvi.  3127,  3142). 
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Kabeiroi/  and  their  authority  may  liave  influenced 
Herodotus’s  view^  and  some  later  "encalogical 
fictions.  Yet,  outside  Lemnos,  the  Hellenic  smith- 
god  had  no  affinity  with  this  divine  group,  though 
in  the  later  art  the  Kabeiroi  may  have  oorrowed 
their  hammer  from  him.  AVe  cannot,  therefore, 
deduce  anything  concerning  their  aboriginal  nature 
from  their  local  rapprochement  to  the  Lemuian  god. 
From  the  literary  tangle  one  fact  of  some  import- 
ance for  our  view  of  these  divine  personalities 
emerges  : the  more  trustworthj'  records  present 
the  Kabeiroi  not  as  a vague  plurality  like  the 
Korybantes,  but  either  as  a trinity  or  as  a duality. 
The  latter  view  of  them  is  in  accord  with  the 
evidence  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  Theban 
Kabeirion,  with  the  later  identification  of  them 
with  the  Dioskouroi,  and  with  the  statement  of 
Hippolytus® — mainly  confirmed  by  Varro — con- 
cerning the  two  ithyphallic  statues  that  stood  in 
the  Samothracian  shrine  uplifting  their  hands  to- 
wards heaven ; and  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Avho  summarizes  Hellenistic  learning  on 
the  subject,  mentions  a current  view  that  the 
Kabeiroi  were  originally  a group  of  two — an  elder 
and  a younger  god  whom  the  learned  Hellenist 
might  call  Zeus  and  Dionysos. Wc  may  believe 
that  this  aspect  of  them  is  original ; it  could  not 
have  been  a later  Hellenic  fiction,  for  it  clashed 
with  the  prevalent  craving  to  identify  them  with 
the  Hellenic  Twin-brethren,  a youthful  and  coeval 
couple.  The  old  earth-deities  of  Samothrace  must 
have  been  so  far  clothed  with  individual  person- 
ality before  entering  on  their  Hellenic  career. 
But  those  older  and  later  aiithorities  who  attest  a 
Samothracian  trinity  were  probably  justified  ; for 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  earth-power  there  as 
in  all  other  iEgean  lands  had  developed  a female 
personality ; and  the  Hellenes,  who  would  in  any 
case  have  imposed  a goddess,  probably  found  one, 
at  least  in  embryo,  already  there  in  the  island 
mystery-cult  A\  hen  they  came  to  know  it.  AVe 
cannot  lightly  reject  the  statement  of  Mnaseas  of 
Patrai  (or  Patara),  an  antiquarian  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  merely  because  this 
writer  appears  to  have  been  usually  reckless  and 
futile ; for,  maintaining  that  the  Kabeiroi  were  a 
trinity,  he  actually  gives  us  their  names,  as  above 
mentioned — Axieros,  Axiokersos,  and  Axiokersa — 
the  last  being  evidently  feminine,  the  other  two 
being  appellatives  of  the  elder  and  younger  god.^ 
He  would  have  had  no  reasonable  motive  for 
forging  this  statement,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  have  forged  so  well.  These  names  ring 
genuine,  belonging  not  to  Hellenic  speech  but  to 
some  language  akin  to  it,  such  as  Thracian. 
Another  Samothracian  cult-name,  applied  like 
Axieros  or  Axiokersos  to  the  young  god  of  the 
trio,  was  Kd5/xi\os  or  KdtrgiXor,  meaning  apparently 
‘ the  minister  ’ ; and  this  name  alone  is  sufficient 
to  explain  how  the  story  of  the  wandering  Kadmos 
and  Harmonia  came  to  be  engrafted  on  the  hieratic 
legend  of  the  island. 

But,  if  the  existence  of  the  female  earth-spirit, 
conceived  as  earth-mother  or  earth-bride,  within 
the  original  Samothracian  trio  can  be  accepted  as 
proved,  she  would  seem  to  have  been  subordinate 
to  the  male  principle  of  divinity.  The  later  his- 
torians and  antiquarians  may  have  tried  to  assign 
to  the  Phrygian  Rhea-Cybele  or  the  Hellenic 
Demeter  a prominent  place  in  the  mysteries ; ® but 
there  is  no  sign  that  these  alien  goddesses  n-ere 

1 Ji’/IG  i.  71  (Phereks'des,  frag.  6).  iii.  37. 

3 Philosoph.  V.  3 (P&  xvi.  3142) ; cf.  Serv.  ad  Verg.  ^n.  iii. 
12  ; ‘ Varro  eb  alii  complures  Magnos  deos  adfirmant  simulacra 
duo  virilia,  Castoris  et  Pollucis  in  Samothracia  ante  portum 
sita.’ 

4 Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  917. 

5 Frag.  27  (FlIG  iii.  154) ; schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  917. 

6 Dion.  Hal.  i.  G1  ; Lucian,  de  Dea  Sj/r.  xv. ; Strabo,  p.  198 ; 
CGS  iii.  367,  384. 


able  to  unseat  the  old  ‘mighty  ones’  who  were 
predominantly  male,  and  who  were  therefore 
capable,  on  this  ground  at  least,  of  being  fustHl  with 
the  Dioskouroi.  This  comitarative  subordination 
of  the  female  power  Ls  of  importance  for  our  judg- 
ment concerning  the  ethnic  origin  of  the  religion. 
It  makes  against  any  theory  that  would  regard 
this  religion  as  aboriginally  /Egean,  or  derived 
from  pre-Aryan  I’hrygia  or  Crete. 

The  history  of  the  mysteries  i.s  j)art  of  the 
secular  history  of  the  Mediterranean.  AVe  <lo  not 
know  at  what  early  jicriod  they  had  spread  off- 
shoots of  themselves  in  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  the 
Troad.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  maritime  empire 
of  Athens,  it  was  becoming  not  unusual  for 
Athenians  to  be  initiated.^  Alacedonia,  perhaps 
owing  to  its  enthusiasm  for  Dionysiac  worship, 
was  deejdy  interested  in  them  ; and  the  e.stablish- 
ment  of  Macedonian  supremacy  gave  them  a lead- 
ing position  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  connexion 
with  the  Troad  brought  them  into  r(;lation  with 
the  Korybantes  and  the  Phrygian  mother  at  least 
as  early  as  the  5th  cent,  n.c.,^  and,  later,  evoked 
the  interest  and  devotion  of  Rome  ; the  learning  of 
Pergamon,  Rome’s  ally  and  from  of  old  a ‘ Kabeiric’ 
region,’*  may  have  heliied  to  projiagate  the  fiction 
that  the  Roman  Penates  were  deities  taken  origin- 
ally from  iSamothrace  to  Troy  by  Dardanos  and 
from  Troy  to  Rome.  AVith  such  patronage  the 
mj'stcries  were  able  to  survive  and  even  flourish 
throughout  the  hitter  days  of  jiaganism,  and  in 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  Libanios  I’cfers  to  them  its  .stiil 
e-xisting.**  In  the  course  of  so  long  a i)criod,  how 
much  they  absorbed  of  alien  elements,  what  trans- 
formation of  ritual  and  what  contamination  of 
divine  legend  they  experienced,  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  detailed  precision.  At  the  time  of 
their  chief  expansion  in  the  4th  cent.  E.C.,  we  maybe 
sure  that  thej’  borrowed  much  in  the  way  of  organ- 
ization and  even  of  doctrine  from  the  greater 
mysteries  of  Eleusis ; and  it  was  (probably  due  to 
Eleusinian  influences  that  the  female  divinity  of 
the  Kabeiroi-group  was  frequently  interpreted  as 
Demeter,  who  was  specially  termed  Kabeiria  in 
Bceotia.® 

Less  natural  and  appropriate  was  the  Helleniza- 
tion  of  the  two  male  Kabeiroi  as  the  Dioskouroi, 
an  interpretation  which  ignored  the  important 
dificrence  of  age  between  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Samothracian  god,  and  in  no  way  harmonized  with 
their  aboriginal  chthonian  character.  There  is  no 
proof  that  it  came  into  vogue  before  the  3rd  cent. 
B.c. and  it  probably  arose  from  the  coincidence 
that  the  Hellenic  Dioskouroi  were  also  called 
in  their  own  right,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  visitors  to  Samothrace,  who  would  be 
often  thankful  enough  to  efiect  a safe  landing  on 
that  harbourless  island,  had  come  to  regard  the 
Kabeiroi  no  longer  as  chthonian  deities  of  vege- 
tation, but  pre-eminentlj’  as  saviours  from  the 
perils  of  sea ; and  this  was  exactly  the  function  of 
the  Dioskouroi.  The  ‘ Samothracian  saviours  ’ was 
a name  of  divine  power  for  the  yEgean  mariner 
but  the  later  writers  of  the  Roman  learned  world 
tended  to  identify  the  Kabeiroi-trinity  with  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Mercury ; ® and,  in  accord  with  a 
later  trend  of  philosophic-religious  exegesis,  to  in- 
terpret the  chief  male  and  female  deities  as  Ccelum 
and  Terra,  ‘ Heaven’  and  ‘Earth.’  *“ 

1 Strabo,  p.  473.  3 Aristoph.  Pax,  278. 

3 e.g.,  Pherekj  des,  frag.  6.  _ 

4 Pans.  I.  iv.  6 ; vdpovrat.  ol  Hepya/nji/ot,  KaSetpwv  Upiv 
(^ocrij'  eivai  to  apxaiov ; cf.  Aristides,  ii.  p.  709  (Diedorf). 

3 Pro  Aristoph.  (R.  Foerster,  Leipzig,  1903,  ii.  110). 

3 Paus.  LX.  XXV.  5. 

1 The  earliest  evidence  is  the  coin-types  of  Hephaistia  and 
Syros. 

3 We  find  a kolvov  'XapoBpa.KiaorCiV  ^uirrjpiaiTTiov  in  Rhodes 
(Athcn.  Mitth.  xviii.  [1893]  3S9). 

9 Serv.  ad  Verg.  xEn.  iii.  264.  Ih,  iii.  12. 
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The  iiideliniteness  of  the  Kaheiroi-trinity  ojiened 
the  way  to  this  confusion  in  the  interpretation  and 
exposed  them  to  the  caprices  of  the  later  fashion 
of  the  OeoKpaala. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  M'hat  ■we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  purport  and  ritual  of  tlie  mysteries. 
To  consider  the  latter  first — the  inscriptions  and 
the  architectural  remains  in  Samothrace  and  the 
vicinity  of  Thebes  supplement  tlie  meagre  literary 
evidence.  The  sacrifice  must  have  been  an 
essential,  if  not  the  central,  part  of  the  whole  rite. 
And,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  sacrifice  w.-is 
chthonian  ; the  victim’s  head  may  have  been  held 
over  the  pit  and  its  blood  shed  into  it  where  the 
powers  of  tlie  earth  would  receive  it ; or  the 
animal  may  have  been  thrown  alive  into  the  pit ; 
both  these  forms  of  service  being  Hellenic  and  not 
specially  Kabeiric.  As  regards  the  animal  chosen, 
we  find  on  a vase-fragment  from  the  Theban 
Kaheirion  a bull  standing  near  the  reclining 
Kabeiros  with  worshippers  approaching  ; * but  this 
animal  might  have  been  sugge.sted  by  the  fusion  of 
Kabeiros  with  the  Theban  Dionysos  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  In  the  great  mysteries  of 
Andania  consecrated  to  Demeter  and  Kore,  where 
the  Kabeiroi  under  the  name  of  fxeyiXoi  6eol  had 
gained  a footing,  young  sows  were  offered  to  the 
latter.^  Finally,  a ram-sacrifice  of  a peculiar  and 
mystic  type  may  have  been  part  of  the  Samo- 
thracian  tradition.^  But  we  do  not  know  that  the 
idea  of  the  god’s  incarnation  in  the  victim,  which 
might  transform  the  sacrificial  meal  into  a sacra- 
mental communion,  was  vividly  present  in  the 
Samothracian  ritual.  Nor  can  we  discover  there 
any  clear  indication  of  that  other  idea,  sometimes 
linked  with  the  sacramental  and  so  momentous  in 
the  mystery-cults  of  the  Mediterrane.an  area,  of 
the  periodic  death  and  resurrection  of  the  deity. 
Lenormant  has  indeed  drawn  this  conclusion  from 
certain  late  and  doubtful  records  and  still  more 
doubtful  monuments.'*  Clement  of  Alexandria® 
narrates  the  legend  of  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
Korybantes  by  his  brethren,  and  seems  to  assert 
that  this  stoi'y  was  transferred  to  the  Kabeiroi, 
which  is  not  improbable  in  view  of  the  general 
confusion  in  later  literature  between  Kabeiroi, 
Korybantes,  and  Kouretes  (see  art.  Koukktes 
AND  Korybantes)  ; but  Clement  does  not  clearly 
state  that  it  ever  entered  as  a motive  into  the 
sacred  drama  of  the  Kapetpucrj  reXeTifi.  The  other 
authority  is  Firmicus  Maternus,®  who  also  narrates 
the  murder  of  Korybas,  and  then  adds  : ‘ This  is 
the  Kabeiros  to  whom  the  men  of  Thessalonike 
used  to  offer  prayers  with  blood-stained  hands.’ 
If  there  is  anything  real  behind  this,  we  may 
surmise  that  the  worship  of  Kabeiros,  which  we 
know  was  prevalent  in  this  Macedonian  State,  had 
attracted  to  itself  the  actual  legend  of  the  murdered 
and  dismembered  Dionysos,  which  was  rife  in  those 
regions.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  this 
was  an  original  Kabeiric  myth  ; the  old  Samo- 
thracian religion,  being  less  personal  and  anthropo- 
morphic than  the  Hellenic,  may  not  have  evolved 
any  mythology  of  its  own. 

But  the  sacramental  idea  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Samothracian  ritual  in  other  forms 
than  communion  with  the  blood  of  tbe  divinity. 
In  the  Eleusiiiian  mystery  the  administration  of 
the  KVKedp — the  cereal  drink  sanctified  by  the 
goddess  herself  and  offered  by  the  priest  to  each 

1 Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  [1888]  421.  2 CGS  iii.  208,  ret.  246. 

3 The  evidence  consists  of  certain  monuments  of  which  the 

religious  interpretation  is  doubtful  (of.  G.  Rodenwal<it,  Jahrb. 
des  arch.  Inst,  xxviii.  [1913]  327),  and  a Pergamene  inscription 
mentioning  a which  may  have  some  connexion  with 

the  initiation  of  the  e^-qPoL  in  the  mysteries  of  the  peydhoi 
Beol  Ka/Seipoi  mentioned  earlier  in  the  inscription  (Athen.  llilth. 
xxix.  [1904]  152). 

4 Daremberg-Saglio,  i.  770  f. 

5 Protrept.  ii.  (PG  viii.  81).  o de  Errore,  11. 


of  the  p-iuToi — may  be  called  a sacramei.t  : am 
the  Eleusinian  service  must  have  intiuem the 
later  Samothracian  at  many  point.s.  An  imerip- 
tion  in  Bucharest  referring  to  the  Kabc-iroi- 
mysteries,  if  we  accept  an  attractive  restoration, 
may  indicate  the  my.'lic  ritual  of  the  adminh^tra- 
tion  of  holy  bread  and  drink  to  the  fii<rrcu  by  the 
priest ; enough  at  lea.'-t  is  pre.^erved  to  reveal  the 
importance  of  the  .sacramental  cup.* 

Such  rites  of  power  always  enli.-mce  the  m}>*ic 
iclat  of  the  jjrie.sthood  ; and  it  i.-  not  improba  >le 
that  the  priests  themselves  took  the  names  of  the 
‘great  gods’  and  were  called  Kai  • ; for  tli-- 

would  explain  the  inconseouen:  o union  t 
prevailed  in  some  leanied  ciri  fi  :-  of  lat.-r  ani'  ‘ ' y 
that  the  Kabeiroi,  although  the  nan  c •.  ivl.  ■, 
designated  high  gods,  were  only  t.  -o\oi,  in; 
mini.sters  of  these,  like  the  Korybaniv-  o.  tte 
Kouretes.^  One  of  the  mo-t  important  fun-ii' 
of  the  priest  w.as  the  scrutiny  of  the  catccl, omens, 
so  as  to  decide  if  they  were  ceremoni.-illy  ‘i>u)e’ 
and  therefore  suitable  for  admi.s.sion.  In  tin- 
ancient  ritual-code  the  gravest  impuritv  vm-  l)loo>i- 
shed  ; and  we  hear  of  a Kabeiric  oHiciaf  called  Koi'ijs 
or  whose  function  was  the  purilic.  iion  of 

homicides.®  A text  of  Livy  < reveals  t,.  us  a .emple- 
council  or  synod,  in  which  the  chief  magi.'trate 
was  called  /3a<ri\ei)s,  who  tried  cas.es  of  homicide  to 
decide  whether  the  jiollution  was  too  great  for  the 
temi>le  to  offer  them  a.sj-lum  ; for  the  rights  of 
asylum  were  rigidly  re.spected  in  Samothrace  and 
might  be  abused.  The  jiowers  ot  the  lower  work., 
to  whom  the  fii'crrai  were  consecr.'it>  a by  wearing  n 
purple  band  round  their  waist-® — purple  being  a 
‘ chthonian  ’ colour — were  specially  sensitive  alsmi 
bloodshed. 

A siiecial  form  of  purification,  unrecorded  else- 
where in  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  but  in 
vogue  in  Samothrace,  is  the  confession:. 1 ; and  the 
record  that  attests  it  contains  also  the  first  repro- 
bation of  it  by  the  spirit  of  I’rotestantism  : the 
haughty  Lysander  refused  to  confess  Lo  mortal 
man,  when  the  priest  of  the  Kabeiroi  asked  him 
what  was  the  greatest  sin  that  he  had  committed.'’ 

As  regards  the  actual  dpuipei'a,  or  sacred  action 
whereby  the  initiation  was  consummated,  we  have 
less  evidence  about  the  Samothracian  than  we 
have  concerning  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  There 
was  a distinction  here,  ns  at  Elcusis,  between  the 
catechumens  and  the  fully  initiate,  the  latter 
being  called  piarat  evaefieTs,  as  iiossessing  a peculiar 
piety,  or,  as  at  Eleusis,  cTrSirTai,'’  and  this  term 
implies  that  the  central  act  of  the  mystery  was 
the  revelation  of  certain  sacred  things  or  shows  to 
their  eyes.  The  show  might  have  included  a 
solemn  dance  ; for  we  have  a literary  reference  to 
the  religious  dancing  of  the  ‘ pious  Sainothracians,’  ® 
and  a relief  found  by  Conzo  near  the  s:inctuary 
sho'wed  a dance  of  nymphs.®  The  d:vncing  may 
have  been  dramatic  or  mimetic  : if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  guess  at  its  purport ; we  have  no  records 
that  the  most  credulous  could  believe,  nor  can  we 
point  to  any  hieratic  legend  that  is  genuinely 
Samothracian ; we  know  far  less  about  Samo- 
thracc,  which  was  perhaps  never  wholly  Hellenized, 
than  about  Eleusis,  and  it  is  merely  futile  to  re- 
count the  various  legends,  Cret:in,  Bhrygian, 
Theb:in,  that  the  later  learning  of  the  Hellenistic 

1 Arch.  Ep.  Mitth.  vi.  [ISSlJ]  S,  no.  14  : r.WaToi'Jpfwi'o?  ti356p.>) 
7rap[e^et  to  7rep,ju]ci  axC^aq  \*ai  [to  ttotoi’  fivorac?] 

(llirschfekVs  restoration). 

Strabo,  p.  472  f.  ^ 

^ Hesych.  : lepev?  Ka/3eipwr,  o KaOaCpitiV  tftoi'ca?. 

Robinson  (,«4rt7j.  Just.  Auu  r.  xvii.  [lOlo]  SCo)  compares  the 
Kaiiei?,  the  priestess  mentioned  in  the  newly  discovered  inscrip- 
tion of  Sardis. 

4 xlv.  6.  ® Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  917. 

Pint.  Apophtheg.  Lacon.^  p.  220  1>-E. 

7 Kern,  in  Athen.  Mitth.  xviii,  [ISOS]  363-365  ; Conze,  VnieV' 
suchwngen^  Taf.  Ixxi. 

^ Statius,  Achill.  i.  ii.  167.  ^ Op.  cit.  xii.  1,  2. 
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world  tried  to  implant  on  this  mysterious  island. 
Only  one  record  deserves  some  ]iiis.sin;;  attention. 
The  scholiast  on  Eiirii)ides,  quotinji  from  Ephoros, 
after  giving  the  useless  story  that  Katlmos  carried 
off  Ilarmonia  from  Saniothrace,  adds  words  of 
greater  imiiortance:  ‘and  even  now  in  their 
festivals  {iv  rats  eoprah)  in  Saniothrace  they  make 
search  for  Harmonia.’*  We  know  that  the  quest 
for  the  vanished  deity  of  vegetation  was  jiart  of  an 
agrarian  ritual  in  Greece ; and  Ephoros  might 
have  been  referring  to  some  purely  country-pageant 
of  the  island,  whether  Hellenic  or  autoclitlionous. 
But,  if  we  regard  it  as  more  probable  that  his 
vague  phrases  refer  to  the  sacred  drama  of  the 
my.steries  themselves — the  probability  being  strong 
a priori  that  they  had  one — then  we  can  draw 
some  interesting  conclusions;  Ilarmonia  was  a 
Hellenic  divine  name  attracted  to  Saniothrace, 
because  she  was  attached  to  Kadmos,  and  Kadmo.s 
was  attracted  there  because  Thebes  had  ancient 
communication  with  the  island,  and  the  native 
Kasmilos  or  Kadniilos  was  identilied  with  their 
Kadmos.  Now,  if  Kasmilos  in  the  mysteries 
carried  off  the  earth-goddess,  if  there  was  the 
semblance  of  an  abduction  followed  by  a sorrowful 
search  for  the  lost  one,  the  Greek  ixicrrai,  misled  by 
the  name  Kadniilos,  would  interpret  the  Saiuo- 
thracian  earth-bride  as  Harmonia,  and  the  story  of 
Kadmos  carrying  off  his  bride  from  Saniothrace 
would  be  explained.  If  all  this  were  certain,  we 
should  not  feel  convinced  that  this  holy  drama  was 
autochthonous  Saniothracian  ; it  is  so  like  to  what 
happened  and  w\as  performed  at  Eleusis  that  we 
might  naturally  ascribe  it  to  the  reorganization 
under  Eleusinian  inlluences  that  the  Kabeiroi- 
mysteries  underwent  at  the  time  when  they  were 
becoming  pan-Hellenic. 

On  the  same  analogies  we  must  sujqiose  that 
besides  a sacred  drama  there  was  some  iepds  \670r 
in  them,  some  exegesis,  accompanied  probablj' 
with  exhortation.  And  on  a priori  grounds  we 
should  believe  that  this  would  be  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  a future  life  and  the  promise  of 
future  happiness  ; for  we  could  hardly  understand 
how  the  Saniothracian  could -comjiete  so  success- 
fully throughout  the  later  period  of  paganism  with 
the  other  influential  mystery-initiations,  such  as 
the  Eleusinian,  the  Bacchic,  the  Phrygian,  and 
the  Egyptian,  if  it  proffered  to  its  pvarai  no  such 
message  of  posthumous  salvation  as  the  others 
inoclaimed.  Moreover,  the  Kabeiroi,  like  the 
Eleusinian  deities,  were  powers  of  the  shadowy 
world,  the  ghost-realm ; and  the  Greek  mind 
would  be  sure  to  conclude  that  mystic  communion 
with  them  would  affect  the  lot  of  the  departed 
spirit.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  growth  of  the 
legend  that  it  was  Demeter  herself,  the  goddess 
who  held  the  key  of  the  Eleusinian  Paradise,  who 
instituted  the  Kabeiric  rites.  The  belief  in  posthu- 
mous rewards  and  punishments  may  have  a moraliz- 
ing effect  on  conduct ; and  it  is  specially  attested 
of  the  Saniothracian  mysteries,  and  of  these  alone, 
that  ‘ those  who  had  partaken  in  these  mysteries 
became  more  pious  and  more  just,  and  in  every 
respect  better  than  their  past  selves.’ - 

A more  intimate  and  more  certain  knowledge 
about  these  rites  and  the  genuine  Samothraeian 
religion  will  perhaps  never  be  attained.  The 
evidence  which  has  been  used  above  is  mainly 
indirect,  incomplete,  and  vague.  The  Greeks 
themselves  were  confused  in  their  view  of  these 
divinities,  who  for  the  meagreness  of  their  legend 
and  the  dimness  of  their  personality  resemble  more 
the  Roman  numina,  such  as  the  Penates,  than 
the  clear  Olympian  figures  of  Hellas. 

LITER.1TCRE.— C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  Konigsbei^, 
1S29,  ii.  1109-134S  (collection  and  criticism  of  literary  records); 

1 Fhonniss.  7.  Diod.  Sic.  v.  49. 
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KABiR,  KABiRPANTHlS.-i.  Life  of  Kabir. 
— Kaliir,  an  Indian  tc.acher  and  relignnis  reformer, 
flourished  in  N.  Imiia  alami  .v.li.  144n  to  1518. 
His  origin  i.s  uncertain,  and  is  the  suliject  of 
various  legends  current  aim  mg  hi-  followers. 
According  to  one  account,  his  mother  was  a \ irgin 
widow,  tile  daughter  of  a Bitihniaii.  She  accom- 
jianied  her  father,  who  u as  a follow  cr  of  Hainanand, 
the  great  teacher  of  S.  India,  on  a \i-it  to  the 
s))iritual  guitle.  Ramanand,  wliile  hiessing  her, 
oll'crcd  her  the  usual  wisli  that  slie  might  conceive 
a son,  not  knowing  her  state  ol  widowhood.  The 
sequel  is  variously  rciiorteil.  It  was  impossible  to 
recall  the  bles-ing  ; imt,  w hile  one  t er-ioii  states 
that  the  mother  aliaiidoiied  the  ( hild  to  escape 
disgrace,  another  relates  that  Ramanand  contrived 
that  the  child  should  lie  miraciiioii'ly  Isirn  from 
his  mother’s  hand.  All  stories  agiee  that  the 
child  was  brought  uji  by  a weaver  named  Niru 
and  his  wife  Niiiia.  '1  he  kabirpanthis,  or  followers 
of  Kabir,  assert  that  the  infant  was  an  incarnation 
found  b}’  Nima  lioating  on  a lotus  in  a tank  near 
Ben.'ires.  Similar  legends  arc  ( iirrent  regarding 
Kabir’s  wife  (Roi),  son  (Kamal',  and  daughter 
(Kamaliya),  all  of  wiiom  are  said  to  have  Inul  a 
miraculous  birth.  Throiiglmut  his  life  Kabir 
nreached  and  worked  os  a weaver  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Benaia  -.  Owing  to  his  teachings  he 
was  an  object  of  dislike  both  to  Hindus  and  to 
Muhammadans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  w.xs  de- 
nounced to  Sikandar  Lodi,  king  of  Delhi,  as  laying 
claim  to  divine  attribute.s,  but  escaped  by  his 
ready  tongue.  The  Brahman.s  decriea  him  as  an 
associate  with  a woman  of  ill-fame  and  with  Rae 
Dris,  another  religious  teacher  who  was  a Chamar, 
or  leather-worker,  despised  for  his  low  jiosition. 
Kabir  died  at  Maghar  near  Gorakhpur,  and  a 
dispute  at  once  arose  .as  to  the  disjKj.sal  of  his 
remains,  which  were  claimed  by  both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans,  the  former  desiring  to  cremate 
and  the  latter  to  hurt'  them.  M'hile  they  wrangled, 
Kabir  himself  appeared  and  bade  them  raise  the 
cloth  which  covered  the  corp.-e.  M’hen  this  was 
done,  it  was  found  that  the  Wdy  had  vanished, 
but  a heap  of  liowers  occupied  its  jdace.  Half  of 
these  were  burnt  after  the  Hindu  custom  at  a sjiot 
now  known  as  Kabir  Chaura  in  Benares,  and  the 
rest  were  buried  at  Maghar,  which  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  ^luhammadan  portion  of  the 
sect.  A tomb  was  built  there  which  was  subse- 
quently repaired  about  1567  by  a Muhammadan 
officer  of  the  Mughal  army. 

2.  Influence  and  doctrine.  — In  the  religious 
history  of  India,  Kabir  occupies  a place  of  great 
importance.  He  was  almost  certainly  a disciple 
of  Ramanand,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  Vaisnava 
school  of  thought.  His  teaching  was  the  first 
important  introduction  of  these  tenets  in  N.  India. 
But  he  was  also  conspicuous  as  the  earliest  thinker 
who  tried  to  affect  both  Hindus  and  iMuham- 
madans.  And,  while  his  followers  are  stiff 
numerous,^  the  effects  of  his  teaching  are  rendered 
stiff  more  important  by  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of 
the  main  sources  dratvn  on  by  Nanak  Shah,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion.  In  explanation  of 
Kabir’s  constant  references  to  Islam,  J.  Malcolm 
{Asiat.  Researches,  xi.  [1810]  267)  described  him  as  a 
Muhammadan  and  a Sufi — statements  which  were 
hotly  contested  by  H.'  H.  'Wilson  (Religious  Sects 

1 At  the  census  of  1901  the  number  returned  was  843,171  in 
the  Central  Prorinces,  United  Provinces,  Central  India,  and 
Bombay.  The  number  is  certainly  understated. 
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of  the  Hindus,  London,  1861,  p.  69,  note).  G.  II. 
Westcott  of  Lucknow,  tlie  most  recent  writer  on 
tlie  sect,  is  of  opinion  that  Kahir  was  certainly  a 
M uliammadan,  and  that  lie  had  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  Sufi  teaching  (Kahir  and  tlue  Kahir 
Funth,  p.  37).’  Kahir  rejected  entirely  all  the 
outward  signs  of  Hinduism,  as  has  been  done  in  so 
many  movements  of  reform.  He  acknowledged 
no  caste  distinctions,  saw  no  virtue  in  asceticism, 
fasting,  and  almsgiving,  and  despised  the  si.x 
schools  of  Hindu  ])hilosophy.  As  an  unlettereil 
man  of  low  origin,  he  prohahly  had  no  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  last.  The  Hindu  theogony 
was  ruthlessly  condemned.  Ilelief  in  a Supreme 
Being  is  the  foundation  of  the  teaching;  hut, 
although  the  name  of  Kam  is  used,  it  is  clear 
throughout  that  the  incarnation  of  Visnn  is  not 
meant.  Salv.ation  is  to  he  gained,  not  hy  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  or  hy  good  works,  hut  hy  faith 
(hhnkti  [cf.  art.  Bhaicti-maiiga]). 

In  its  essence  the  teaching  is  thus  another 
instance  of  the  revolt  of  simide  minds  against  the 
deadening  weight  of  ritual,  mystery,  and  confusing 
comjilicaticas  of  thought  with  which  Brahmanism 
and  Islam  are  overlaid.  If  God  had  desired  circum- 
cision, He  would  have  sent  men  circumcised  into 
the  world.  If  hy  circumcision  a man  hccomes  a 
Muhammadan,  what  is  to  happen  to  women  '!  Of 
what  henelit  is  cleaning  your  mouth,  counting 
your  heads,  performing  ablution,  and  bowing  in 
temples,  when,  while  you  mutter  your  jirayers,  or 
i(  urm'v  to  Mecca  ami  Medina,  deceitfulness  is  in 
your  heart?  If  hy  wearing  a sacred  thread  a man 
becomes  a Brliliman,  what  do  women  wear?  The 
God  of  all  religions  is  tho  same.  To  'Ali  and 
Bam  we  owe  our  e.\istenee,  and  should  therefore 
show  similar  tenderness  to  all  that  live.  The  city 
of  Hara  (another  name  of  Bam)  is  to  the  east,  and 
that  of  'Ali  to  tho  west ; hut  explore  your  own 
hearts,  for  there  are  both  Bam  and  Karim  (a  name 
of  God).  Tho  worshij)  of  many  gods  is  wrong. 
Mdi/d  (‘delusion’;  see  art.  Maya)  created  them, 
and,  as  they  have  sprung  from  sin,  so  are  they  the 
cause  of  sin  in  others.  In  the  search  for  God  a 
guide  is  necessary,  who  has  himself  learned  to 
know  God.  And  a teacher  sliould  not  he  accepted, 
as  tho  Brahman  is  hy  tho  Hindu,  without  being 
tested.  When  tho  master  is  blind,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  scholar?  When  tho  blind  leads  the 
blind,  both  will  fall  into  the  well.  Yet  the  master 
is  helpless  when  the  scholar  is  unapt.  It  is  blowing 
through  a bamboo  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  dull. 
The  scriptures  are  of  value,  but  must  not  be  rated 
too  highly. 

Most  important  in  tho  ])ositive  doctrines  of 
Kahir  is  that  of  Sabda,  tho  Word,  and  this  teach- 
ing is  one  of  the  mo.st  striking  of  tho  many 
parallels  between  Christianity  and  the  preaching 
of  Kahir.  In  orthodox  Hindu  thought  knowledge 
can  be  attained  by  perception  and  inference.  Tlie 
Vaisnava  teachers  added  t^nbda,  which  includes 
both  divine  inspiration  and  the  word  of  tho  teacher. 
There  are  many  words,  and  there  is  a great  iliU'er- 
ence  between  them.  Accept  tho  true  Word.  If 
man  wishes  to  know  the  truth,  let  him  investigate 
the  Word.  Without  linding  tho  gateway  of  the 
Word,  man  will  over  bo  astray.  M'ithout  tlie 
Word  tho  &dstras  are  blind.  There  are  many 
words,  but  take  the  pith  of  them.  Kahir  says, 
‘ 1 am  a lover  of  tho  Word  which  has  shown  me 
tlie  unseen  (God).’  It  would  appear  i)rol)al>lo  that 
Kahir  did  not  recognize  a distinct  heaven  and  hell, 
but  regarded  these  names  as  symbolic  of  happiness 
and  misery  in  this  world.  Transmigration  was 
cortaiidy  a feature  in  his  doctrine.  Modern  Kabir- 
panthis,  however,  believe  that  the  soul  enters 
heaven  or  hell  between  successive  periods  of  re- 
birth. 
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Kabir’s  teaching  wa-s  purely  'iral. 
out  X.  India  thousands  of  riiy::il:i_' 
current  which  are  ascribed  to  him. 
he  and  his  sutare-SLSors  are  re.sp<.)n-ible  for  e 
number  of  hymn.s,  odes,  and  diH  -r;r!.d  ,,r 
nientative  poems.  These  have  be-'-u  < 
a few  have  been  published.  U li-'  ii  u.’iv..-- 
of  ‘20  works  incluiled  in  the  A'-'  ■ 

Hook  ij'ir  excellence,  at  Kahir  ( lia'i.  i.  i 
has  obtained  refer.-nces  to  S'2  in 
of  tho'<;  mentioie-ci  l,y  WiLon.  1 o-  .ji 
are  still  in  maiiii-cri]>t  only.  It  i-  i 
the  first  eolb  eti<<n  of  K.'  ur  - - ■ 

compiled  earlier  than  ~y  > > i - . : i.: 

mo.st  authority  is  the  Ihjai:  1 ■, 

account-book which  has  ' • u 
mentaries.  It  was  eompib.-d  bv  1;  j 
Kabir’s  immeiiiate  disciple-,  aim  . o 
of  the  various  cla"es  of  i'-:.  ]; 

A number  of  sayings  attrioit-  i i- 
included  in  the  A'ti  (i.'i.th  of  Li- 
Macaulill’e,  The  Si!:’,  It'iii  vi.  It: 

3.  The  Kabirpanthis. — llm  'otoimu 
escajied  sectarian  division.  alit  :.  ! 
.Maglnir  i.s  the  headquarters  of  i In-  .Nj 
followers  of  Kahir,  who  keep  alis 
Hindus.  The  latter  recogni/e  two  m 
The  Hindu  shrine  at  .Maghar  is  only 
the  main  e.stublishment  at  Bi  naves.  au 
dates  the  ap|iuintment  of  t he  lir-t  Hi 
(‘religious  superior’!  at  .Maghar  in  I 
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second  establishment  exist 
(Yuitral  I’rovinces,  fouinb 
liania  who  is  saiil  to  have  hi 
by  Kahir  himself.  .Vs  in  the  < 
reforming  movements  in  Hiu.lr 
tendency  to  relajise  into  ritir.li  - 
ness.  Though  Kahir  prcar'a.-.i 
modern  Kabirpanthis  prefer  that  lie 
unclean  castes  should  join  other  s,  , ; 
not  wear  the  rosary  of  wooden  beaUs 
tlieir  own  members.  Memliers  of  t 
castes  in  addition  wear  the./oa-  o,  or  saerca  thread, 
of  the  Hindus.  .\  woman  may  also  wear  the 
rosary,  but  not  before  marriage,  and  she  may 
not  become  a discijile  of  her  husband's  si>iritual 
guitle,  for  disei]deb  of  the  same  teacher  are 
regarded  as  brother  and  sister.  ,Vn  elaborate 
eeremonjf  of  initiation  is  i>erformed.  which  includes 
tho  consnmjition  of  water  used  for  washing  the 
feet  of  the  head  mahant,  representing  the  master, 
and  a betel  leaf.  t)n  the  latter  the  secret  name 
of  God  is  inscribed  with  dew.  It  is  called  the 
parwdna,  or  jiassport,  and  is  said  to  rei>resent  the 
body  of  Kabir.  An  important  feature  in  the 
ceremony  is  the  communication  of  a secret  m iiitra. 
or  text.  In  the  niiarin  Das  section  there  are 
several  mnntrns,  aiul  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
dill'er  in  a number  of  details.  Kvery  Suuilay  and 
on  tho  last  day  of  the  lunar  month  a fast  is 
observed,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a religious 
meal,  at  w hich  a service  is  read,  and  au  address 
delivered  by  a mahant,  while  hymns  are  also 
sung.  A later  ceremony  follows,  of  even  greater 
solemnity,  and  resembling  the  Communion  service 
in  Christianity.  When  in  extremis,  the  dying 
receive  the  holy  water  and  betel  leaf  ilescribed  in 
connexion  with  initiations.  Monastic  life  is  en- 
couraged, and  women  may  be  admitted  to  the 
order,  if  found  qualilied,  after  a.  probation  of  twt> 
years.  They  are  usually  widows  or  the  wi>es 
of  men  who  have  joined  tho  order.  Branches  of 
tho  community  are  ministered  to  by  niahant.s 
who  receive  authority  from  the  head  malax iit. 
As  a rule,  at  present  the  mahxxnt.s'  are  not  men 
of  great  learning,  though  some  are  acquainted 
with  Tulasi  Das’s  Jidmdx/anxi  and  the  lihdxjavad- 
xfitd. 
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Litkrature. — The  best  account  of  the  sect  is  contained  in 
G.  H.  Westcott,  KaUr  and  the  Kabir  1‘aiUh,  Cawnpore, 
1907,  which  includes  a bibliography.  A curious  comparison 
between  the  teaching  of  Kabir  and  Christianity  was  made  by 
Pandit  Walji  Bechar,  a pastor  of  the  Irish  Presbyteriati 
Church  in  the  Kaira  district,  Gujarat.  His  conclusions  were 
published  in  a book  called  Kabir  Charitra  (Gujarati),  Surat, 
1881.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  Religious 
Sects  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1881,  i.  08-98,  and  especially  to 
M.  A.  Macauliffe,  The  Sikh  Rcliiiion,  Oxford,  1909,  vi.  122-316. 
For  a brief  summary,  see  also  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Vaisnacism, 
Saivisin,  etc.  {GlAP  iii.  0),  Strassburg,  1913,  pp.  07-7.3. 

li.  Burn. 

KACHARIS.— See  Bodos. 

KACHHL  — An  important  agiicultnral  tribe 
in  N.  India,  an  oll'shoot  of  the  Kurmi.  At  the 
Census  of  1911  they  nuinberecl  1,304,296,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  found  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudli,  Central  India,  and  the  Central 
Provinces.  Their  name  is  usually  derived  from  SUr. 
Icaksa,  ‘ flank,’  ‘ enclosure,’  or  Icarsa,  ‘ furrow  ’ ; 
but  they  claim  connexion  with  the  Kachhwriha  sejit 
of  Rajputs,  who  assert  totemic  association  with  the 
tortoise  (kachchhapa).  The  Kachhi  are  among  the 
best  agriculturists  in  N.  India,  specially  devoting 
themselves  to  the  growth  of  the  more  valuable 
crops,  such  as  vegetables,  sugar-cane,  and  opium. 
Practically  all  are  Hindus  ; and,  if  they  can  be  said 
to  belong  to  any  sect,  they  prefer  the  Sakta,  and 
worship  the  goddess  Durga  Devi,  more  especially 
in  her  form  as  Sitala,  the  smallpox  goddess,  whom 
they  propitiate  in  ^larch-April  and  June-July 
wit\i  oll'erings  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  money, 
which  are  received  by  the  kumhur,  or  potter- priest, 
who  attends  her  shrine.  Excejit  when  they  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  the  greater  gods,  they 
pay  little  regard  to  the  orthodox  deities  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  cult 
of  the  group  of  minor  local  gods,  who  are  supposed 
to  protect  them  from  trouble  and  cause  the  increase 
of  their  crops.  Such  in  the  United  Provinces  are 
Nagarsen,  one  of  the  deities  controlling  disease  ; 
Chamar,  who,  if  he  be  not  propitiated  with  gdfts  of 
sweetmeats,  incense,  and  red  lead  at  the  Holi  and 
Divali  festivals,  stops  the  milk  of  cows  and  buil'a- 
loes  ; Lai  Mani,  ‘red  jewel,’  the  household  god,  to 
whom  cakes  and  sweetmeats  are  dedicated  and 
subsequently  eaten  by  the  worshipper  and  his 
family ; and  Bhumiya,  god  of  the  soil,  who  is 
patron  of  the  village  and  its  people,  the  male 
partner  of  Dharti  Mata,  iMother  Earth.  The 
malevolent  deity  most  feared  is  Bisarl,  ‘ the  poison- 
ous one’  (Skr.  visa,  ‘poison’),  who  brings  ophthal- 
mia on  those  who  neglect  her  worship.  It  is 
believed  that  her  priest  can  bring  this  disease  on 
sinners  by  lighting  a fire  and  throwing  hot  coals 
on  her  image.  When  a person  is  afflicted  in  this 
way,  he  lays  aside  seven  cowrie-shells,  a piece  of 
turmeric,  and  some  charcoal,  as  a mark  of  his  vow 
to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
at  Sankisa  in  the  Farrukhabad  District,  United 
Provinces.  The  presentation  of  a silver  coin  here 
ensures  immunitj'  from  the  disease.  People  who 
are  too  poor  to  undertake  this  journey  endeavour 
to  appease  the  angry  goddess  by  going  a mile  or  so 
in  the  direction  of  her  temple,  and  making  an  offer- 
ing in  a field  which  must  be  beyond  the  boundary 
of  the  village  in  which  they  live.  With  this  cult 
of  the  minor  gods  is  combined  that  of  local 
Muhammadan  saints  like  Madar  Sahib  of  IMakan- 
pur,  or  that  at  the  tomb  of  some  martyr  of  the  faith, 
as  Shahid  or  Sayyid  Mard.  Among  the  Kachhi 
of  the  Deccan  there  are  indications  of  a form  of 
totemism  in  the  regard  paid  at  marriages  to  the 
guardian  (devak)  of  the  union,  which  usually  con- 
sists of  an  axe  and  leaves  of  four  species  of  the 
sacred  fig-tree  and  mango,  which  are  tied  to  a post 
in  the  marriage  halls  at  the  houses  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom. 


Litebatcee.— For  the  Ciiited  Provinces ; W.  Crooke.  TV, 
1890,  iii.  81 ; lor  the  Devak  of  itie  Deccan  ; BG  xviii.  (1886)  pt. 
i.  p.  283  ; J.  M.  Campbell,  Sutrs  on  the  .9pin(  ISaeit  of  lietie/ 
and  Custom,  liombav,  1886.  ji.  8ll.  ; J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism 
and  £zo(/amy,  London,  1910,  a.  276B.  W.  CROOKE. 

KACHINS.— See  Burma. 

KAFIRS.— See  Ba.vtu. 

KAFIRISTAN. — Kalirist.an,  or  ‘the  land  of 
the  inlidel,’  almost  certainlj'  i.s  no  longer  correctly 
described  by  that  ejiithet.  Since  it  was  vi-ited  by 
the  jiresent  writer,  who  left  the  <'<mntrv  in  1S91, 
the  Amir  of  Kabul  is  believed  ellectUHlly  to  have 
conquered  every  one  of  its  numerous  tribes  who 
were  continuously  eiigageil  in  interneeine  ligliting. 
No  doubt  among  the  old  peolde  tlie  ancient  gods 
are  worshipjied  secretly  still;  but  the  former 
jiicturesque  ceremonial,  the  dancing,  the  feasting, 
the  oratorical  invocation  of  favourite  deities,  must 
have  given  jdace  now  to  the  austere  rites  of  the 
religion  of  Islam,  the  sclf-righteousness,  and  the 
dignilied  authority  of  it.s  juiests.  I'anatici-m  will 
be  prev.alent  among  the  younger  men,  taken  away, 
m.any  of  them,  as  bovs  to  Kabul  and  retiirneii  as 
zealots  of  the  new  faith,  and  also  among  the  ordi- 
nary rank  and  lile  of  the  converts,  for  naturally 
it  is  among  the  most  recent  recruits  of  .any  relignon 
that,  on  the  average,  the  highest  enthusiasm  jire- 
vails.  There  is  little  jirobability  that  the  Kalirs 
will  ever  lapse  back  to  paganism.  Muhamma- 
danism has  a singular  attr.action  for  Orientals,  and, 
once  accepted  by  a peojile,  it  rarely  seems  to  lose 
its  hold  upon  their  con.scienccs  or  its  in-i-tent  in- 
lluence  upon  their  outlook  upon  life,  their  manners, 
and  their  ways  of  thought. 

This  countrj-,  Kfiliristan,  is  jiressed  in  between 
Afghanistan  and  Chitrrd,  Badakhshan  and  the 
Kunar  Valley.  More  exactly  it  is  situ.ated  be- 
tween latitude  34°  30'  and  latitude  36’,  and  from 
about  longitude  70°  to  longitude  TP  3U'.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  mountain  places 
of  the  world,  harsh,  inhospitable,  and  full  of  peril, 
both  from  the  physical  dangers  of  crag,  pre- 
cipice, and  howling  torrent,  and  because  of  its 
superfluity  of  lurking-places  for  robbers  and 
assassins,  in  the  great  sombre  forests  or  the 
menacing  detiles  ; every  big  rock,  wall,  bu.sh,  and 
ruin  has  to  be  watched  suspieiouslj*  by  the  trav- 
eller and  approached  Muth  wariness.  The  total 
extent  of  this  isolated  country,  for  long  centuries 
an  impregnable  island  of  paganism,  washed  on  all 
sides  by  an  implacable  sea  of  Muhammadanism,  is 
probably  not  more  than  5000  square  miles.  Noth- 
ing authoritatively  definite  is  known  about  the 
history  of  the  inhabitants.  ObAdouslv  they  are 
the  descendants  of  manj"  broken  peoples.  Prob- 
ably the  upper  and  better  featured  classes  repre- 
sent, in  the  main,  certain  ancient  colonists  of 
Eastern  Afghanistan,  tinctured  very  likely  "with 
Greek  blood,  who,  refusing  to  accept  Islam  in  the 
10th  cent.,  were  hurtled  out  by  the  fervid  mission- 
ary swordsmen  from  pleasant  cultivated  lands  into 
the  blank  and  hopeless  mountain  country,  where 
they  fell  upon  more  or  less  aboriginal  folk,  still 
represented,  it  would  seem,  in  at  least  one  desolate 
high  valley,  whom  they  conquered  and  slew  or 
enslaved. 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  e.speci- 
ally  of  those  of  the  border  valleys,  is  out  of  the 
question  ; fine-shaped  heads,  fair  skins,  wise  brows, 
are  found  almost  exclusively  among  the  chief  and 
most  powerful  families  of  sept  or  tribe,  but  often 
even  here  there  are  to  be  found  also  the  sloping 
forehead,  the  restless  eye,  the  coarse  features,  the 
dark  colouring  of  the  slave,  or,  again,  the  strange 
bird-like  profile  of  the  wild  and  fierce  nondescript 
(Regenerate.  Sometimes  in  the  same  family  in  the 
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Basligul  Valley  one  perceives  the  oddest  did'crences 
Ijctween  the  children— a result  no  doubt  of  the  | 
iiidifierent  selection  of  jiolygainous  wives  and  the 
prevailing  moral  sexual  laxity.  'I'he  slow  and 
heavy-featured  clansmen  of  a remote  valley,  parti- 
cularly ditlicult  of  access,  seem  curiously  like 
one  another  in  form  and  feature  ; that,  however,  ^ 
may  he  merely  the  common  illusion  of  a hurried 
traveller,  who  is  a])t  to  identify  the  tyjie  while 
ignoring  its  variations.  Usually  the  chief  men 
and  the  juiests  arc  Aryan-looking,  sometimes 
remarkably  so  ; and  it  may  be  .added,  with  some- 
thing appro.aching  to  certainty,  that  such  a type 
never  reveals  itself  .among  the  poorer  tribesmen 
or  among  the  .artisan,  the  field,  or  the  domestic 
slaves.  UiHic\ilt  as  it  is  to  generalize  concerning 
a congeries  of  peojiles  such  .as  constitute  the  Kalins 
of  to-day,  especially  those  living  near  the  Kastcrn 
borders  of  the  country,  it  m.ay  be  stated  broadly 
that  in  ch.aracter  they  all  disjilay  ,a  curioiis  lack 
of  simplicity.  With  remarkable  |)owcrs  of  secrecy 
and  tenacity,  they  can  ))crsevere  remorselessly  in 
.an  intrigue  or  .a  ])lot  decided  ujion  many  years 
previously.  Possibly  their  most  jirominent  general 
])eculiarities  are  an  inordinate  cujiidity,  an  easily 
aroused  fierceness  of  je.alousy,  and  a capacity  for 
bitter,  suicidal,  inter-tribal  hatred.  They  .are  ever 
ready  to  starve  themselves  for  the  sake  of  hoard- 
ing. Blackmailing  tliey  look  u])on  .as  a virtue: 
it  shows  .ability  and  forcefulness.  A belief  iu  the 
value  of  vague  or  pointed  thre.ats  is  deeply  en- 
grained in  their  nature.  A he.ad-m.an,  whoso  lif  lie 
son  l.ay  very  ill,  once  declared  with  .a  men.acing 
gesture  .against  hcav'en  that,  if  the  child  died, 
he  would  turn  Musalman.  No  one  dreamt  of 
accu.sing  him  of  blaspliemy  ; lie  was  applauded  for 
his  wisdom  and  energy.  Kiilirs  are  unlruthful. 
A plausible  lie  passes  as  the  jiroof  of  a sagacious 
intellectual  man.  Obviously  they  hold  the  belief, 
common  to  so  many  wild  peoiile,  that  the  trulh 
merely  because  it  is  the  truth  must  bo  harmful 
to  a man.  They  are  boastful  and  fond  of  admira- 
tion, which,  added  to  a ju.stiliable  fear  of  (he 
physical  power  of  maiorities,  gives  a remarkable 
sanction  to  jmblic  oiiinion.  Kafirs  have  no  fear 
of  dying,  although  they  cannot  comi>rehend  .any- 
one committing  suicide.  Mel.ancholy  is  unknown. 
They  have  a really  wonderful  sense  of  iiersomil 
dignity  ; at  all  the  religious  festivals  and  sacriiices 
they  strike  the  observer  as  equally  cheerful  ami 
self-respecting.  In  his  own  way  a Kalir  is  a 
model  of  politeness.  At  once  and  gracefully  he 
yields  precedence  to  a superior  and  unallcctedly 
takes  his  own  jiroper  position.  In  spite  of  his 
.av.arice,  which  at  times  .amounts  almost  to  a 
disease,  he  is  very  hosi)itable.  However  grudg- 
ingly ho  m.ay  be  so,  ho  dare  not  di.sobey  the  un- 
alter.ablo  laws  on  this  subject.  Pamily  afl'cction 
is  not  very  strong.  Some  of  the  tribes  arc  in  t he 
habit  of  selling  little  girls,  sometimes  even  chil- 
dren ne.arly  related  to  them,  but  as  a rule  it  is 
the  female  oilspring  of  their  slaves  that  they 
dispose  of  in  this  w.ay.  Boys  are  rarely,  if  over, 
thus  tre.ated.  Nevertheless,  Kafirs  are  kindly  iu 
family  relationship.  A man  is  fond  of  his  old 
parents  ; his  delight  in  a son  is  remarkable.  'I’liey 
are  never  rough  or  cruel  to  animals.  There  is  no 
special  fondness  shown  for  dogs,  which  are  cm- 
])loyod  mainly  for  hunting  and  as  house-guards. 
Goats  .are  treated  as  domestic  pets ; but  no  reluc- 
tance is  ever  shown  to  kill  them  for  food.  Bulls 
and  cows,  accustomed  to  be  handled  gently,  do 
not  require  to  bo  bound  when  sacrificed.  ’ One 
man  talces  the  .animal  113'^  the  horns,  gentry  depress- 
ing the  head,  while  a second,  with  the  stroke  of  an 
axe,  divides  the  cervical  sjiiiie.  Kilfirs  are  wonder- 
fully brave.  In  little  parties  of  two  or  three  they 
penetrate  stealthily  into  hostile  villages  many 
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miles  beyond  their  own  froi  hcr.  T . y - 
the  victim.s  right  and  left  ft'  tt,-  y -I  '-, 
off  e.ars  as  trophies  ami  a^  cert.;.'"  - ■ ; 
deeds;  then  they  nree  it:  “k  l-t  tlf-';.’^  o . II  ■ f ■ 
withahueandcryofi'.'  uh'tl.ii.i,:  . 

them.  They  are  splcndiifly  loyt!  .ri 

and  habitually  iniform  high  : '-i  - >.i  - 

for  comrades  in  war.  They  .a.  ...\  : ■ ,y  . . . 

some  among  thernseb.  < •.  ft  i-  r,  ' \! 

to  take  up  a quarrel  at  the  ir  ■ g - 

quarrelling' is  a manly  \ ii  ue, , ' i.  k' 

sacred.  Men,  I <■>.>,  end  ■ 

at  the  first  indication  of  .a  ji  ■ fi. 

one  who  will  m kelp  in  ; in,,  a .. 

at  any  momcni  i'  h>n!,.-d  u.  on  t.  . . 

Nothing  resemhling'  pdigious 

'I'he  men  are  extremely  '■ — 1 hb-,  i ■ r 

a sense  of  onic'  liumoiir.  Their  i- 

women  is,  of  eouro,-,  ol.  • 1 n.-  io.  ui  -3  ■. 

ing,  and  tbeir  joke  ■ liavc  iiiii.-b  of  ‘ >•  ’ 

but  they  are  liigdily  umu.'i  l ; io-  i -.  e. 

and  also  at  even  the  mildi -t  a:  in  • a'  i' 

It  is  .as  natural  fora  K lir  to  t ii.-v.  a-  it  i'  f.  . ' . 
to  watch  bis  flocks  and  herd-.  It  is,  in  -b.  . 

business  of  bis  life.  Lillie  eliiaiicii  t.  i • . 
anil  encour.aged  to  steal.  The  ‘.iliing  ,,1  : in- 
dividual, meicly  as  a human  i ..  i-  !■ 
upon  as  a trivi.al  affair  except  a'  '1.-  li  sis  i.  i 
boasting  and  vainglory,  unh  indc  d tin  - ii 

man  liappened  to  belong  to  the  slayer  ' irii  , \ 
grave  trouble,  heavy  compensation,  or  . . u 1 . 
driving  out  of  the  muruei  t inio  .11  .>1  . - 

\illage  of  refuge  would  cert,  inly  1-. 

case  also  of  the  victim  being  a imiidr..’  • 
bouring  tribe,  fricndlv  at  lb.'  tiiin  , li.ui- 
plications  and  diflicuUici  nouhl  f.  d o-,.  In  - 
opinion  of  an  average  tril  , uimn,  n hm-,  . ■ !y 
cliaracter,  essentially  a 'gO  ' m 1,  nu-f 
successful  liomicide.  He  mii-e  ah'  L ui  . iL 
bill  climber,  one  always  icoly  to  t-  k.  up  a 
quarrel,  and  known  to  be  of  an  amorous  d.  • i'  ■ n. 
If,  besides  possessing'  these  popular  qiiaiit,.  , In- 
is an  agile  and  untiring  dain-er  at  rehgiou'  fc  i- 
vals,  a sure  shot  with  how  and  arrows  or  with  the 
matchlock,  and  a souiul  (pioil  jdayor,  In-  com.  on  • 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  a really  a..mir;M.- 
person  ; but  even  with  all  these  advantages  he  uill 
possess  no  real  iiillueuce  iu  his  tribe  unless  In- 
either  is  wealthy  himself  or  belongs  to  a lamily 
rich  iu  lloeks  or  herds. 

The  Kalir  religion  is  a deh.ased  form  of  idolatry, 
with  .a  certain  admixture  of  aueestor-wovship  am. 
perhaps  traces  of  lire-worship  also.  Gods  ami  god- 
desses are  many  iu  iiumlicv,  and  iu  dilfovent  village' 
and  among  dilferent  tribes  hold  varying  p.-.sitions 
in  local  estimation.  Imra,  the  t''reator,  .Moui  ^.-om- 
monly  spoken  of  as  ‘the  I’rophot’),  ttish  ^the  war- 
god),  Bagisht,  Hizane,  Knimai,  and  Nirmali  are 
highly  esteemed  and  poinilar  every  where.  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  same  god,  goddess,  or  in- 
ferior deity  is  called  by  a dilferent  name  by  dilfovent 
tribes,  but,  evou  allowing  for  this,  there  are  mauy 
of  the  godliugs  who  must  be  entirely  disregarded 
except  in  particular  villages.  The  diltieiilty  in 
getting  iufovm.atiou  from  the  Kafirs  about  thoiv 
beliofs  is  extreme,  altliougli  they’  are  more  iiu-liued 
to  open  their  hearts  on  such  subjects  to  a Ghvistiau 
than  to  a IMubammad.-vn,  for  they  consider  that  a 
Clivistian  is  in  some  sense  a relation  because  he 
also  is  alway'S  called  opprobriously  a Kalir  by  the 
IMusalmaii  priests.  A further  dillieulty  is  this — 
the  pcoide  know  seemingly  little  with  anything 
like  ]u-ccisiou  about  their  own  theology.  An  in- 
quirer is  coustaulky  referred  from  one  old  man  to 
another  without  linal  benefit.  When  it  does  not 
boro  him,  cross-oxiuuinatiou,  if  .at  all  prolonged  or 
miiiuto,  luits  .a  Kalir  to  sloop,  or  he  jumps  ui)  au.l 
not  infrequently  rushes  from  his  .luostiouer.  t’rob- 
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ably  as  a result  of  mixing  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
country  with  their  Musalmdn  neighbours,  when 
at  peace,  and  hearing  their  religion  scorned,  the 
Kalirs,  at  any  rate  the  younger  portion,  are  in- 
clined to  treat  it  cj’nically  and  with  scepticism. 
Frequently  two  or  three  waggish  youths  will  bur- 
lesque the  ceremonies  of  their  faith.  But  every- 
where the  war-god  Gish  is  popular  and  respected, 
and  in  his  worship  at  least  tliere  is  remarkable 
sincerity,  even  among  tlie  light-hearted  younger 
men.  The  older  people,  though  undoubtedly 
devout,  seem  to  abandon  their  faitli  without  very 
))oignant  regret.  In  the  inner  valleys  of  Presungel 
the  atmospliere  is  more  distinctly  religious.  Devils’ 
villages  are  continually  met  with.  Old  water- 
courses, long  fallen  to  ruin,  are  universally  believed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  god  or  goddess.  Deep 
impu'ints  of  divine  or  daemonic  hands  are  shown 
on  many  a rock  face.  There,  jealously  guarded, 
is  an  iron  pillar  thrust  in  the  ground  by  Imra  him- 
self, and  likewise  a sacred  hole  to  look  down  which 
is  certain  death.  Fertile  lands  consecrated  to 
the  Creator  lie  untouched  by  the  plough,  and  the 
most  famous  temple  in  Kaliristiin,  also  dedicated 
to  Imra,  is  to  be  found  in  this  valley. 

In  Kalir  theology  there  is  both  a heaven  and  a 
hell.  The  xmiverse  is  divided  into  Urdesh,  the 
upper  world,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  Michdesh,  the 
earth,  and  Yurdesh,  the  region  under  the  earth  ; 
but  both  heaven  and  hell  are  in  Yurdesh,  which  is 
reached  through  a great  pit  guarded  at  its  mouth 
by  Maramalik,  a custodian  created  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Imra.  Once  passed  into  Yurde.sh,  no  one 
ever  returns  to  the  upper  world.  At  death  a 
man’s  breath,  his  soul — the  word  shon  has  the 
double  meaning — enters  and  becomes  at  once  a 
vague  shadowy  form,  such  as  we  see  in  dreams. 
The  elect  wander  about  as  shades  in  a paradise 
in  Yurdesh  termed  Bisht,  while  the  wicked  are 
always  burning  in  lire.  Worship  consists  in  be- 
having in  a dignified  and  cheerful  manner  at  the 
sacrifices  of  animals,  looked  upon  obviously  .os  an 
entertainment,  in  dancing,  in  the  singing  of  hymns, 
and  in  invocations  to  the  gods.  Fairies  as  well  as 
deities  have  to  be  propitiated  by  ofterings.  The 
most  common  form  of  profane  swearing  is  ‘ May 
the  curse  of  Imra  strike  you  ! ’ Besides  gods  and 
goddesses  and  inferior  godlings,  one  hears  much  of 
demons,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Yusli.  The  high 
priest  of  one  of  the  Eastern  tribes  gave  the  present 
writer  the  following  information  : 

Imra  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  By  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  he  endowed  with  life  his  ‘ prophets’  lloni, 
Gish,  Sataram,  and  the  rest ; but  Dizane  (a  goddess)  sprang  into 
existence  from  his  right  breast.  Bagisht  alone  among  them  all 
was  born  after  the  manner  of  men.  In  addition,  Imra  also 
created  seven  daughters  whose  special  province  it  is  to  watch 
over  agriculture.  As  the  time  for  sowing  approaches  goats  are 
sacrificed  in  their  honour.  The  fairies  and  the  demons  were 
created  by  Imra,  but  the  latter  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
whole  world  that  Moni  with  divine  permission  nearly  exter- 
minated them. 

Most  of  the  religious  stories,  told  by  this  high 
authority  and  others,  were  bald,  lengthy,  and 
inconsequential,  and  of  interest  merely  as  show- 
ing the  mental  position  at  which  the  Kafirs  had 
arrived — horses  with  swords  concealed  in  their 
ears,  women  created  out  of  golden  goatskin  churns, 
the  removal  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  from  the 
sky  and  their  concealment  for  a time  in  the  interior 
of  a mountain,  and  so  on.  There  were  narratives 
of  a sacred  tree  whose  branches  were  seven  families 
of  brothers,  each  seven  in  number,  while  the  trunk 
was  Dizane  and  the  roots  jSirmali,  another  goddess. 
And  there  were  narratives  of  Baba  Adam  and  his 
wife,  who  with  their  forty  children  once  upon  a 
tim  e in  Kashmir  were  all  sleeping  in  pairs,  and  when 
they  awoke  in  the  morning  no  .single  couple  under- 
stood the  language  of  any  other  couple.  Imra  then 
ordered  them  to  set  forth  and  populate  the  whole 


world.  With  unfeigned  reluctance,  since  every- 
body loves  the  country  of  Kashmir,  they  obeyed 
the  divine  order.  Monstrous  snakes,  it  seem.s, 
once  existed  ; they  were  attacked  and  slain  by 
a mighty  god  ; the  blood  of  one  of  these  fabu- 
lous reptiles  forms  a tani  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  to  the  present  day.  Imra  is  sacrificed 
to  frequently,  but  not  more  so  than  several  other 
god.s.  At  the  religious  festivals  and  funeral  dances 
he  receives  three  rounds  of  stamping  and  shufiling 
by  the  quaintly  dressed  ])erformers,  but  without 
any  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  infused  into  the 
exercises  in  honour  of  Gish,  or  the  comicality  of 
step  and  posturing  which  is  necessary  to  please  the 
goddess  Krumai.  Every  village  has  its  temples. 
'J'hese  are  al.<o  to  be  found  on  the  roadside  far  away 
from  any  dwelling-houses.  L’sually  these  temples 
or  shrines  are  small,  mostly  about  j ft.  square, 
and  perhaj.s  6 ft.  high.  The  lower  two-thirds  con- 
sist of  rubble  masonry  built  between  frames  of 
axe-squared  timbers.  The  top  is  almost  entirely 
of  wood  with  small  windows  in  front,  through 
which  the  idol  or  sacred  stone  can  Ire  seen.  They 
are  very  often  ornamented  with  jjoles  at  the 
corners,  upon  which  are  hung  fragments  of  iron 
resembling  tongueless  bells,  iron  scull-pieces,  and 
other  troidiies  placed  there  in  memory  of  some 
successful  raid.  Occasionally  a shrine  is  elabor- 
atel}'  and  prettily  carved.  Gish,  the  war-go<l,  is 
the  most  devoutly  admired  of  all  the  pantheon. 
To  liken  a Kafir  to  Gish  is  to  pay  him  the  highest 
possible  compliment,  while  nothing  can  be  in  better 
taste  than  to  call  a woman  ‘Gish  Istri,’ f.c.  ‘the 
wife  of  Gish.’  GLsli  killed  fabulous  numbers  of 
enemies — Ilazrat'Ali,  Hasan  and  Husain,  in  .'liort, 
eveiy  famous  Musalman  the  Kafirs  ever  heard  of. 
Some  Kafirs  even  say  that  Gi.sh’s  earthly  name  was 
Yazid.  The  most  po]5ular  of  the  goddes.ses  is 
Dizane.  Any  one  having  a son  born  to  him  in 
the  preceding  year  otters  a goat  in  sacrifice  on  the 
goddess’s  annual  festival  day.  Dizane  jirotects 
the  growing  wheat  crop;  Xirniali,  the  Kafir  Lucina, 
takes  care  of  lying-in  women  and  watches  over 
children.  The  special  retreats  for  women  are 
under  her  peculiar  protection.  Krumai  is  a popu- 
lar goddess ; she  lives  high  up  on  the  great  snow 
mountains,  but  is  chielly  remarkable  by  reason 
of  the  comical  dance  in  her  honour,  which  in- 
variably ends  the  performances  at  the  regular 
ceremonies  after  each  of  the  chief  gods  has  been 
danced  to  in  turn. 

Literature. — H.  W.  Bellew,  Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans, 
London,  1S79 ; A.  H.  MacMahon,  The  Southern  Borden  of 
Afghanistan,  do.  1S97 ; G.  S.  Robertson,  The  Kafirs  of  Vie 
lfi7idu-Kitsh,  do.  1S96 ; C.  E.  Tate,  Sorthern  Afghanistan, 
Edinburgh,  1888.  GeOEGE  SCOTT  BoBERTSOX. 

KAHAR  (Skr.  skandhakdra,  ‘ one  who  carries 
loads  on  his  shoulders  ’). — A tribe  of  litter-bearers, 
cultivators,  and  labourers.  At  the  Census  of  1911 
they  numbered  1,838,698.  In  Bengal  those  who 
profess  to  be  orthodox  Hindus  generally  worship 
Siva  and  the  iakti,  or  female  element,  the  pro- 
portion of  Vaisnavas  being  very  small. 

‘ Members  of  the  Eawani  sub-caste  observe  a peculiar  worship 
in  honour  of  Ganesa  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of 
Kartik  (October-November),  when,  accompanied  by  Brahmans, 
they  proceed  to  a wood  and  make  offerings  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  sweetmeats  under  an  amid  tree  {Phyllanthus  emblica),  but 
never  sacrifice  any  animal.  A feast  is  then  given  to  the  Brah- 
mans, after  which  the  Kahars  dine  and  drink  spirits  to  excess. 
The  entertainment  of  Brahmans  on  this  day  is  accounted  as 
meritorious  as  the  gift  of  five  cows  on  any  other  occasion.  In 
addition  to  Dak,  Karta,  Bandi,  Goraiya,  Dharam  Raj,  Sokha, 
Sambhunath,  and  Ram  Thakur,  whose  worship  is  common 
throughout  Behar,  the  caste  pay  special  reverence  to  a deified 
Kahar  called  Damubir,  before  whose  effigv-,  rudely  daubed  in  red 
and  black  paint,  goats  are  sacrificed  and  betel  leaves,  sweet- 
meats, and  various  kinds  of  cakes  offered  at  marriages,  during 
harvest  time  and  when  illness  or  disaster  threatens  the  house- 
hold. As  a rule  these  rites  are  performed  only  by  the  members 
of  the  family,  who  share  the  offerings  among  themselves.  In 
Bhagalpur,  however,  the  Maithil  or  Kanaujia  Brahmans,  who 
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serve  the  caste  a,s  priests  of  the  ^eater  frods,  are  called  in  to 
sacrifice  to  Damubir,  and  receive  half  of  the  offering's  as  their 
perquisite.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  are  the  days 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Ddmubir'  (Risley,  TC,  i.  372). 

In  the  United  Provinces  they  are  generally  ortho- 
dox Hindus,  but  are  seldom  initiated  into  any 
special  sect.  They  offer  to  Bhairon,  an  iin]iersona- 
tion  of  the  male  partner  of  the  Earth-goddess,  a 
goat,  pulse  cakes,  and  spirits ; to  Mahabir  or 
Hanuinan,  the  monkey-god,  clothes,  Brahmanical 
cords,  and  garlands  of  ilowers ; to  the  Pafichoh  J'lr 
(see  Pachpiriyas)  the  offering  is  a kid  and  sjiirits. 
In  Jhansi  there  is  a curious  combination  of  Hindu 
and  Musalman  usage.  When  a person  worships 
Devi,  a Muhammadan  and  a butcher  accompany 
him  to  the  shrine.  The  Muhammadan  pronounces 
the  invocation  (kalima),  and  plunges  the  knife 
into  the  throat  of  the  victim,  and  the  butcher 
cleans  the  carcass,  which  the  worshipper  and  his 
friends  cook  and  eat.  They  cultivate  the  water 
nut  (Trapa  bispinosa)  and  melons.  Wlien  planting 
the  former,  they  worship  a local  deity  Siloman  Baba 
and  his  brother  Madho  Baba  ; when  sowing  melons, 
they  add  to  these  a third  godling,  Ghatauriyfi  Baba. 
All  these  deities  have  platforms  erected  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  tanks,  and  are  supposed  to 
protect  crops  sown  near  such  places.  When  they 
go  out  fishing  or  start  carrying  a litter,  they  invoke 
Kalu  Kahar,  a deceased  worthy  of  the  tribe.  In 
the  Deccan  they  are  known  as  Bhoi  and  in  Madras 
as  Bestha. 

Literature.— H.  H.  Risley,  TO,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  370  ff.  ; 
W.  Crooke,  TC,  do.  1890,  iii.  92  IT. ; NINQ  ii.  8.5,  87  ; DG  xvii. 
[188-11  163  ff.  ; E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  I'riltes,  Jladras,  1909, 

i-  2i8ff.  W.  Crooke. 

KAILAS,  KAILASA  (the  name  is  jirobably  of 
Tibetan  origin). — A mountain  in  Tibet,  lying  N.  of 
the  sacred  lake  Manasarowar,  and  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  21,830  ft. — Ic.ss  than  that  of  Curia 
M.andhata  (25,800  ft.),  the  peak  which  Hanks  the 
lake  region  on  the  south.  It  is  generally  identified 
by  Hindus  with  Mount  Meru,  which  by  others  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  group  of  mountains  N. 
and  W.  of  KaSmir.  The  legends  connected  with 
this  world-mountain  cannot  bo  given  in  detail. 

‘ On  the  summit  of  Meru,*  according  to  Atkinson  (lli)nalai/aii 
Gazetteery  ii.  [1884]  291  f.,  quoting  the  Puranas),  * is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  and,  like  filaments  from  the  root  of  the  lotus,  numerous 
mountains  project  from  its  base.  Within,  Meru  is  adorned 
with  the  self-moving  cars  of  the  gods,  like  heaven  ; in  its  petals, 
I say,  they  dwell  with  their  consorts.  There  resides  Brahma, 
god  of  gods,  with  four  faces  ; the  greatest  of  those  wlio  know  tiie 
Vedas  ; the  greatest  of  the  great  gods,  also  of  the  inferior  ones. 
There  is  the  court  of  Brahma,  consisting  of  the  whole  earth,  of 
all  those  who  grant  the  object  of  one's  wishes ; thousands  of 
great  gods  are  in  this  beautiful  court ; there  also  dwell  the 
Brahmayi^is.* 

Kailasa  is  especially  the  abode  of  Siva  and  his 
consort.  Its  shape  is  roughly  like  that  of  a lliiulu 
tem[)le,  with  a jiart  of  the  conical  summit  removed  ; 
this,  with  its  resemblance  to  the  phallic  symbol 
(lihga),  possibly  was  the  cause  of  its  sanctity.  It 
is  a famous  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  the  route 
of  which  is  jirescribed  in  tlie  Hindu  scrijitures 
(Sherring,  Western  Tibet,  p.  49  f.).  Hitherto  the 
dilliculty  of  the  journey  has  jirevented  the  assembly 
of  largo  bodies  of  pilgrims  ; but,  now  that  under 
the  tre.aty  of  Lhasa  western  Tibet  is  being  opened 
up  to  the  people  of  India,  it  will  probably  bo  more 
largely  frequented  (ffi.  ji.  144).  It  is  equally  sacred 
to  Buddhists.  Followers  of  both  religions  march 
solemnly  round  it,  the  length  of  the  actual  circuit 
being  about  25  miles  and  the  journey  occupying 
on  an  average  three  days.  At  one  point  is  the 
Gauri-kund,  the  lake  sacred  to.Gaurl,  ‘the  yellow, 
brilliant  one,’  the  consort  of  Siva.  This  remains 
perpetually  frozen. 

‘ As  some  persons  measure  tlieir  length  on  the  ground  (or  tho 
entire  distance,  and  otliers  are  aged  and  accompanied  by 
women,  and  others  again  linger  on  llie  road,  either  (or  conleni- 
plation  or  to  bathe  in  the  icy  waters  of  tlie  Gauri-lon.uJ  (tliougli 
tile  ordinary  pilgrim  merely  breaks  tlie  ice  and  puts  a little  of 


the  water  on  his  head),  it  is  easy  to  see  li  .1  ' time  ' 
by  the  journey  varies  very  greatly.  One  .c  d . 
record-breaker,  who  hurries  roiind  in  as  r: :: ' 
and  they  apply  to  him  the  opprc'.rious  it  let  o(  47 . . ,, 
man  who  runs  round  like  a dog ’ (i' . p.  2r;'  f.). 

Liteeattee.— The  most  recent  acr  ou-.t,  •.  ith  ph' • 
is  that  of  C.  A.  Sherring,  If.  '-.n  Ti'-'  «,  ■{  tl’  V. 
Rordi'Wr.  .id,  London,  19' u.  For  th-v  Hindu  tijindf  of  . 

E.  T.  Atkinson,  Uim'dayatt  Gai-'--  ii.  tW.,'  .’  i 
284,  289fr.,  ■‘■"I’,.  The  Tibetan  BuddhL-t  veifi  u i§  ... 

L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhistn  of  ^ L.  ■ - 7-  > 

CrihiKE. 

KALAM. — Knlum  (lit.  ‘ convr-;-uv..n  i i> 
parently  a translation  of  the  < rm  u .*  i-  ’ • ,,  u . 

oy  Plato  in  a 8en.se  apj.i >«(h!i.g  th-'t  in  w 
‘metaphysics’  is  ordimuily  u , ani  . ,1. 
with  (piaTiKri,  of  which  the  A;, .Me  h 'u.,  : 
jadal,  occasional!}’  employed  m-  a : .\ii.  ; 

kalum.  The  two  are  .imi-il.,  . l .1  . ; 
falsrtfnh,  the  xVrabized  form  of  i ' t Irr  ■ . 

The  k'lldm  i>  sometime'  parapi.;.  -d  a-  ‘ 
mentals  of  Iteligion’  <ir  -77  , 1,  tlie  - .y 

of  the  ultimate  concepM  which  religion  im.  it.  '. 
That  study,  according  to  a maiuial  .if  n.  .,.l 
information  compiled  in  the  4th  I h:  ' 
(MafutVi  al-iilum),  deals  with  set  ..-n  -ubj. . f ; 
metaphysical  technicaliiii ' : the  foun.b  r>  ami  , 
mas  of  Islamic  sects;  Ghri>!i.Ln  t.  ehnie.-ditii  - ; 
sects;  Jewish  technicalitic' am.  .“t ' ; t eojiiui 
of  the  philosophic  schooL ; iinguiism:  and  tm- 
list  of  metaphy'ieal  questions.  It  i'  eh  ir  fr.iu. 
this  statement  that  tlie  mait.'r  ineluee.i  in  i’,.- 
kalum  is  mainly  theologie:'.l  control  ei  v -b.-; . , ■ 
Muslims  and  menibcr.s  of  other  religious . .u.- 
miinitics,  philosoiiliers  and  atheist',  but  ' • 
between  Muslims  of  different  sects. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Pro]iher.'  life  he  hiul  dis- 
covered that  religdous  controvei  'i.-s  . ould  be  i . ‘ 
settled  by  the  sword;  but  during  the  .Me  e ■. 
[leriod  and  the  first  years  of  the  mic  .ti.m  h.  h.  .i 
to  argue  with  op]ioiients.  and  ecu.  in  luiidaiuca.  1 
questions  h.ad  been  luiseti.  One  of  th.  se  concyrm  .1 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  which  he  e.-uld  -jit-' 
only  an  evasive  answer  (Qi'r'un,  vi.  1 19i.  .\e;  oid- 

ing  to  the  tradition,  he  discouraged  inquiries  on 
such  subjects  among  his  followers,  and  the  tjur'an 
deprecates  controversy  with  unbelievers.  The 
arrangement,  however,  whereby  he  permitted  the 
maintenance  of  certain  non-Muslim  cults  rendered 
a certain  amount  of  controversy  unavoidable, 
though  in  the  treaties  with  tolerated  communities 
a clause  was  inserted  forbidding  their  members  to 
say  anything  against  the  Muslim  faith.  t>n  tli.- 
other  hand,  sectarianism  in  Islam  was  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out 
a quarter  of  a century  after  the  I’rophers  death  : 
when  persons  of  acknowledged  sanctity  took  oppos- 
ing sides  in  these  campaigns  and  coniiiasscd  each 
other’s  death,  tho  relation  between  faith  and  works 
was  forced  to  the  front,  and  inquiry  into  this 
matter  brought  with  it  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
import  to  bo  assigned  to  other  religious  notions. 
Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  .\.li.  the 
IMuslims  had  split  into  a number  of  mutually 
hostile  sects. 

For  the  first  century  and  a half  of  Islam  the 
kalum  actually  took  the  form  of  public  contro- 
versy, theories  being  jmt  forward  by  lecturers  who 
formed  circles  in  the  mosques,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  answer  objectors  ; at  times  the  luiblic 
debate  may  have  been  suiqdemented  by  contro- 
versial correspondence,  of  which  we  have  wh.at 
may  be  a genuine  e.xamjde  in  the  letters  of  Xajdah 
and  Nali’,  leaders  of  Kliarijitc  sects,  preserved  in 
the  Kamil  of  Mubarrad.  Tho  [uiblic  discussion 
continued  long  after  tho  jiractice  of  comiiosing 
books  had  become  popular;  so  we  read  of  the 
historian  Tabari  (towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.) 
[lublicly  disputing  with  tho  founder  of  thoZahirite 
school,  and  taking  to  the  jien  only  because  of 
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the  personalities  in  which  his  opponent  indulged. 
Reports  of  such  discussions  have,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  reached  us — £.</.,  in  the  treatise  Muhhtalif 
al-hadlth  (Cairo,  1326)  of  Ibn  Qutaibah  (t  276  A. II.). 
This  author  complains  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
disputants  adhered  to  their  opinions,  even  when 
they  had  been  decidedly  non[)lussed,  excusing 
themselves  on  the  ground  that,  if  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  convinced,  they  would  have  to  Ije 
changing  their  views  many  times  a day.  As  early 
as  125  A.H.  we  hear  of  a heresiarch  being  summoned 
to  defend  his  theses  in  the  presence  of  the  Umayyad 
Khalif  Hisham;  he  was  nonplussed  by  tlie  theo- 
logian employed  to  oppose  him,  and  barbarously 
executed  by  the  Khalif’s  order. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  standard 
author  on  kaldm,  who  had  provided  the  m.aterial 
for  all  later  writers,  was  Abu’l-Hudhail  al-'Allaf 
of  Basra  (t  226  A.H.  ; see  Yaqfit,  Diclionurn  of 
Learned  Men,  London,  1913,  vi.  74).  llis  chief 
work  was  called  ‘The  Five  Fundamentals,’  and 
dealt  with  justice,  monotheism,  the  promise,  the 
threat,  and  the  intermediate  state  ; the  first  refers 
to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  without  which  the 
punishment  of  unbelievers,  etc.,  would  be  unjust; 
the  second,  to  the  creation  of  the  Qur'an  and  of  tlie 
divine  attributes,  since,  if  these  were  uncreate, 
there  would  be  more  than  one  God  ; the  third  and 
fourth,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  fate  earned 
by  man  cannot  be  altered;  the  fifth,  to  a theory 
that  the  Muslim  criminal  was  something  between 
a believer  and  an  unbeliever.  These  doctrines 
certainly  embraced  most  of  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy between  Muslims,  since,  if  a man  earned 
his  fate,  there  would  be  no  intercession,  and  the 
Judgment  Day,  etc.,  would  become  superfluous. 
Though  those  who  accepted  these  views  or  modi- 
fications of  them  (the  Mu'tazilites)  were  only 
spasmodically  in  the  ascendant,  they  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  ablest  controversialists. 
Abu’l-Jilasan  al-Ash'ari  (t  c.  324  A.H.),  who  is 
supposed  to  have  won  the  case  for  orthodoxy, 
commenced  as  a Mu'tazilite,  but  (according  to  his 
biographer)  was  miraculously  converted,  and  told 
to  use  the  controversial  ability  which  he  had  ac- 
quired to  refute  the  doctrines  of  the  Mu'tazilites, 
whom  the  orthodox  had  been  allowing  to  gain  the 
victory  through  unwillingness  to  debate  or  even 
‘ share  a carpet  ’ with  them  (see  art.  x\.L-AsH'ARi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  Ill f.). 

The  list  of  subjects  treated  by  Abu’l-Hudhail 
keeps  clear  of  politics,  and  indeed  the  name 
Mu'tazil  means  ‘neutral,’  possibly  -with  this  refer- 
ence ; but  most  of  the  Islamic  sects  were  political, 
whence  the  discussion  of  the  lawful  sovereignty 
could  not  easily  be  avoided  ; hence  the  question, 
‘Who  is  the  best  of  mankind  after  Muhammad?’ 
usually  figures  in  the  lists  of  kaldm  questions. 
Moreover,  fresh  theories  on  this  subject  were  con- 
stantly being  formulated,  and  in  consequence  new 
chapters  of  kaldm  introduced.  Although  it  was 
rarely  safe  under  Islamic  rule  for  any  member  of 
the  dominant  community  to  question  such  funda- 
mental notions  as  the  tw'o  wdiich  form  the  Islamic 
creed  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Qur’an,  there 
were  sects  which,  unless  misrepresented  by  our 
informants,  went  a long  way  in  this  direction.  It 
was,  therefoi’e,  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
recognized  method  of  meeting  those  who  suggested 
doubts  on  these  subjects.  Further,  though  pagan- 
ism had  been  extinguished  in  Arabia,  the  spread 
of  Muslim  conquest  brought  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  into  fresh  contact  with  it,  and  in  India  it 
was  even  found  necessary  to  grant  it  the  toleration 
which  the  code  elsewhere  excluded.  Conditions 
both  internal  and  external  thus  combined  to  keep 
religious  controversy  alive,  and  encouraged  specu- 
lation on  those  very  subjects  from  which  the 


Prophet  and  his  chief  companions  are  likely  to 
have  kept  clear. 

Of  controversies  with  .lews,  Christians,  and 
IMagians  we  have  echoes  rather  than  renorts  in  the 
Zooloe/y  of  .lain?  (+  2,55  A.H.)  and  other  works. 
For  the  reason  mentioned  above  such  controver.sy 
was  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  the 
‘ unorthodox  ’ appear  to  have  been  no  more  open- 
minded  in  tliese  debates  than  the  orthodox. 

A story  is  tohi  of  Abu’l-Hudhail  which  illui^tracc'S  this.  Ue 
heard  that  a Jew  of  Ha^ra  had  defeuU-fl  the  MiiMiiu  contro- 
versialists by  ^^ettinjf  them,  ou  the  authority  of  thei^ur’an,  to 
admitthe  mission  of  Moses,  and  then  by  virtue  of  thisudmiss^iou 
refuting:  the  jireteneions  of  Muhammad.  Abiri-Hutliiail  c-.aded 
this  ar^jurnent  by  accei>tin"  the  nii-^ion  of  only  s > frir  as 

he  confirmed  the  claims  of  3Iul^mmad.  The  Jew  (ac  ordinif  to 
the  story)  endeavoured  to  provoke  Abu'l-Hndhail  into  a j*L  r>i.nal 
a-ssault,  in  order  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  a-  dience  ; v.  c may 
well  believe  that  he  was  actually  assaulted  by  Die  a»“dii  ncc  and 
compelled  to  leave  Batra  (Abu’l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jauzi  [t  au.J, 
Kiidb  al-Adfikind,  Cairo,  1300,  p.  9^). 

Neverthele.ss,  the  possibility  of  such  controversy 
caused  inauy  Muslim  theologi.in.s  study,  at  any 
rate  to  a slight  extent,  tlie  theology  of  tlie  other 
communities,  whence  in  the  lists  of  works  by 
leading  Mutakallimun  (‘Dialecticians')  we  find 
‘Refutations’  of  Christians,  .lews,  and  pagans,  or 
accounts  of  these  systems.  Thu.s  among  the  works 
of  Ahu  Zaid  of  Balkli  (+  322  .t.ii.)  there  was  a 
treatise  on  ‘Religious  Codes,’  and  a ‘Refutation 
of  the  AVorshippers  of  Idols.’  Jahi?  of  Basra, 
sometimes  called  the  Chief  of  the  Dialecticians, 
conqiosed  a ‘Book  of  Idols’  and  a ‘Refutation  of 
the  Christians.’  Much  of  hi.s  Zoology  is  occupied 
with  refutation  of  the  Magians. 

The  same  lists  ordinarily  contain  works  dealing 
with  the  tenets  of  various  Islamic  sects  ; among 
the  works  of  Jahi?  we  find  a ‘Refutation  of  the 
Anthropoinorphists,’  accounts  of  tlie  dogmas  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Zaidis,  ‘Refutation  of 
the  ’Othmanis,’  and  a treati.se  on  the  dili’erence 
between  the  Zaidis  and  the  Rafidah  ; some  of  these 
treatises  seem  to  have  been  objective  in  character. 
The  familiar  treatise  by  Shahrastani  (t  54S  A. it.) 
on  ‘ Sects  and  Religious  Opinions  ’ gives  an  almost 
entirely  objective  account  of  the  opinions  ascribed 
to  the  chief  sects  and  philosophers  known  to  tlie 
author,  whose  statements  have  to  be  received  with 
great  caution.  The  treatise  on  the  same  subject 
by  Ihn  ^Jazin,  about  a century  earlier,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  vehemently  controversial. 

In  the  manual  of  the  4th  cent,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  there  is  a list  of  Icaldm  questions, 
which  the  author  declares  exhaustive,  so  far  as 
the  main  subjects  are  concerned ; other  questions 
are  merely  subsidiary  or  derivative.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

(1)  Proof  that  bodies  had  a begrinning;,  and  refutation  of  the 
atheists,  who  maintain  the  eternit}'  of  the  world.  (2)  Proof 
that  the  world  has  a creator,  viz.  Almighty  God,  and  refutation 
of  those  who  deny  the  divine  attributes ; and  that  He  is  eternal, 
knowing,  able,  living,  and  that  He  is  one ; refutation  of  the 
Magians  and  Hndiks,  who  maintain  two  powers,  and  of  the 
Christians,  who  maintain  a Trinity,  and  of  others  who  assert  a 
plurality  of  creators  ; proof  that  He  does  not  resemble  things, 
with  refutation  of  the  Jews  and  other  anthropomorphists  : 
proof  that  He  is  not  a body,  as  some  of  the  Muslim  anthropo- 
morphists assert;  proof  that  He  is  essentially  knowing,  able, 
living.  (3)  Question  whether  God  will  or  will  not  be  seen. 
(4)  Question  whether  His  wUl  is  eternal  or  produced.  (5)  Ques- 
tion whether  His  word  is  create  or  uncreate.  (6)  Question 
whether  the  actions  of  men  are  created,  i.e.  produced  by  God 
or  by  themselves.  (7)  Question  whether  capability  is  prior  to 
action  or  simultaneous  with  it.  (8)  Question  whether  God  wills 
immorality  or  not.  (9)  Question  whether  the  unrepentant 
criminal  is  to  remain  in  hell  for  ever,  or  whether  he  may  be 
pitied  and  pardoned  and  taken  to  paradise.  (10)  Proof  of  the 
reality  of  prophecy,  against  the  Brahmans  and  others  who  deny 
it.  (11)  Proof  of  the  mission  of  Muhammad.  (12)  Theory  of 
the  sovereignty',  and  to  whom  it  properly  belongs. 

In  the  unpublished  treatise  of  Shahrastani  called 
Nihagat  al-Iqdam  fl  'ihn  al-Kalam  a list  is  given 
of  twenty  subjects  which  form  the  material  of  the 
kaldm  : 

(1)  Proof  that  the  w’orld  had  a beginning.  (2)  Proof  that  al 
things  that  exist  had  a beginning.  (3)  The  unit.v  of  God.  (4) 
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Refutation  of  anthropomorphism.  (5)  Refutation  of  those  who 
deny  the  divine  attributes,  (d)  On  states  (i.e.  conditions  of 
things).  (7)  Question  whether  the  non-existent  is  or  is  not  ‘a 
thing  ’ ; on  matter,  and  refutation  of  tliose  who  assert  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  without  form.  (8)  Proof  that  the  propositions 
connected  with  the  divine  attributes  can  be  known.  (9)  Proof 
of  the  same  with  regard  to  the  eternal  attributes.  (10)  On  the 
eternal  knowledge  in  particular.  (11)  On  the  divine  will.  (12) 
Proof  that  the  Creator  si)eaks  with  an  eternal  speech.  (l3) 
Proof  that  the  speech  of  the  Creator  is  one.  (14)  Reality  of 
human  speech  and  psychic  utterance.  (15)  Proof  that  the 
Creator  is  ‘hearing  seeing.’  (10)  Proof  of  the  intellectual 
admissibility  and  the  scriptural  attestation  of  the  visibility  of 
the  Creator.  (17)  Meaning  of  the  terms  ‘commendable’  and 
‘ culpable’ ; proof  that  the  reason  makes  nothing  incumbent  on 
the  Creator  or  on  man  before  the  revelation  of  a code.  (18) 
Proof  that  the  acts  of  the  Creator  are  without  purpose  or  cause ; 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  utility  (as  api)lied  to  those  acts) ; 
meaning  of  various  terms,  such  as  ‘ divine  guidance,’  ‘ favour,’ 
etc.  (19)  Proof  of  the  reality  of  the  prophetic  oflice,  of  the 
genuineness  of  miracles,  and  the  infallibility  of  prophets.  (20) 
Proof  of  the  mission  of  Muhammad. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  two  lists  cover  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  the  same  ground.  Some  of  tlie 
questions  were  suggested  hy  the  civil  wars  (as  we 
have  seen)  and  tlieir  hearing  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Qur’an.  Others  may  h.ave  arisen  in  the 
course  of  studying  the  Qur’an  and  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  its  various  utterances.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  chief  sects  of  Islam  arose  before  the  end 
of  the  1st  cent,  and  so  before  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  can  have  had  much  direct  intiuence  on 
Islamic  speculation  ; since,  however,  much  of  the 
thought  of  the  philosopher  had  long  before  become 
the  common  property  of  the  educated  worhl,  his 
indirect  influence  may  have  been  considerable. 
Indeed,  where  in  the  Qur’an  itself  (vii.  10  f.,  xv. 
26-33,  xxxviii.  71-77)  Iblis  (Satan)  declines  to  bow 
down  to  Adam  because  Adam  had  been  created  of 
clay,  whereas  he  (Iblis)  h.ad  been  created  of  lire, 
the  underlying  proposition  tb.at  fire  is  more  honour- 
able than  earth  is  drawn  from  the  Aristotelian 
hierarchy  of  the  elements,  thotigh  by  no  means 
directly  from  the  dc  Ccelo.  There  is,  liowever,  no 
doubt  that,  when  under  the  early  Abhasids  the 
works  of  the  philosopher  began  to  be  translated 
into  Arabic,  they  found  many  earnest  readers  ; anil 
Ibn  Qutaibah  charges  one  sectarian,  Muhammad  b. 
al-Jahm  al-Barmaki,  with  making  Aristotle’s  dc 
Generatione  ct  Corruptione  serve  as  his  Qur'an. 
Jahiz,  a contemporary  of  this  personage,  refers  to 
the  ‘ author  of  tlie  Logie’  as  a well-known  writer, 
and  speaks  of  persons  who  rely  on  the  Meteorology , 
though  he  warns  them  against  mistranslations  and 
corruption  of  the  text.  The  probability  is  that 
the  decidedly  Aristotelian  clothing  of  some  of  the 
questions  (c.q.  (7)  in  Shahrastani’s  list)  is  due  to 
their  having  been  suggested  to  the  Muslim  thinkers 
by  the  study  of  the  philosopher’s  works ; and,  as 
those  works  became  better  known,  the  scope  of  the 
Jcalam  had  a tendency  to  enlarge,  while  ever  in- 
creasing subtletj'  was  disiilayed  by  the  disputant.s. 
In  some  treatises  most  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  the  Aristotelian  Physics  and  Metaphysics  are 
treated  as  Jcaldm  (e.y.,  the  theories  of  time,  space, 
and  motion),  and  some  even  define  the  word  kaldm, 
in  the  style  of  the  Metaphysics,  as  ‘ the  science  of 
Being  qua  Being.’ 

The  extent  to  which  the  Muslim  Jcaldm  was 
influenced  by  Christian  theological  speculation 
cannot  be  easily  determined.  One  question  which 
at  one  time  provided  the  shibboleth  for  the  chief 
sects,  whether  the  Qur’an  was  or  was  not  created, 
appears  most  easily  explicable  as  an  echo  of  the 
Cliristian  controversy  about  the  Spirit  ‘ neither 
made  nor  created  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding’  ; 
and,  since  the  teachers  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
chiefly  Christians,  it  is  probable  tliat  Islam  owes 
Christianity  both  the  general  idea  of  basing  itself 
on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  some  of  the 
applications  of  that  philosophy.  It  is,  however, 
clear  from  the  epitomes  widen  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  Islamic  heresies  that  original  speculation 


was  carried  on  with  con.siderabic  hari’.i'.n  ' 
Very  few  dialecticians  ventured  to  abandon  '...e 
Qur’an  altogether  ; but  almost  any  doctiine  "■  dd 
be  read  into  it. 

The  attitude  adopted  towards  these  -tudies  by 
Islamic  rulers  varied  very  greath'.  Tlie  i-ai.y 
Abbasids,  especially  Harun  al-Kti-shid  and  M.a'iaun, 
encouraged  them  both  by  organizing  iiansiaiions 
of  fildlosophical  works  into  Arabic  ani.  by  inviiing 
to  their  court  per.sons  who  had  acquired  f.ime  a- 
theologians.  But  in  279  A.H.,  after  the  L'andc 
world  had  been  rent  b3'  the  contri>ver.-y  i-.-  ■■  .-en 
the  orthodox  and  the  Mutazilite.-.  the  Kb.  .j: 
Mu’tamid  forbade  the  .sale  in  Baghc.roi  of  ’..ork.' 
dealing  with  A-iafwtn,  eristic,  or  pliie  -"i.iiv-.  .■>iu  .■ 

it  was  impossible  to  refute  a heu>y  v i;hout  't  iling 
it  in  some  form  and  repeating  ih-  ai  _umei;''- 
whereby  it  was  defended,  prob.i  .i\-  tiiis  '...i-  t’.ie 
surest  mode  of  preventing  the  'p'l-ao  ui  ’i:.  ir>y  ; 
and  this  motive  wa.s  dominant  when  M .limuo 
Ghaznah  (t -121  A.H.)  ordered  all  V'lrk.'  >.iaiii.g 
with  Jcaldm  in  the  library  at  Bai  t"  ' n onmi  d. 
An  author  of  the  same  period  that  his 

library'  (containing  works  on  J:-'-  , had  b eii 

burned  by  a prince  who  was  not  a-’iis'j.eii  to  k-  > ■ 
the  works  of  Aristotle  in  his  own  ; 7 ."i  (Ut,  ii.  2.  9, 
315).  'riie  historians  no  iee  otln  i In  ."<  au>is 
this  sort ; in  555  a ]ihiloso]diie,-.l  library  l■'a^nc•i 
in  Baghdad  by  public  onler  : it  cont^  iMii  among 
other  works  the  llasd'il  ,■  and  the 

Miifd  of  Avicenna,  both  of  ihem  I’uih.iil  h ' on 
metaphysical  theology.  On  the  otli.T  ban. I,  xime 
eminent  rulers  held  ‘eristic  iissemblle' ’ • 'f'-b  v 
jadal),  wherein  theological  quest ivuis  were  freely 
discu-ssed. 

Literature. — Tlie  wilful  liestrui '.iin  to  i.'a-h  I’le-i.  n Ik 
been  inaile  accounts  for  llie  disapin  aniiiee  of  n.  e h .if  a 
liter.Tture,  which  ut  one  time  exisinl  in  v.,  ' ii  .".s.  1..  .- 

Abu'l-Husain  Rilwaiidi  (t  245  A.ii.i  l onip  mU  l.i  w jrt;-.  il 
other  .)Uilakallimun  were  little  k"  vnluuiinunj.  I’ro'  . iii  O., 
earliest  work  extant  directly  hi  iriny  on  the  subyeet  the 
lhanah  of  Abu'l-Hasan  al-Asli'ari  iHydomi  id.  13211.  whieh 
is  mainly  refutation  of  the  Mu'tazilitvs.  Though  the  lii  wsot 
this  author  ultimately  won  the  day,  they  expi  rienced  sonu-  set- 
backs, and  for  a time  in  the  5th  cent,  of  Islam  hi'  name  was 
imblicly  cursed  from  the  pulpits.  Some  contribution.-  to  ineta- 
ph.vsieal  theology  continued  to  be  made  even  by  persons  who  in 
the  main  accepted  his  opinions';  the  names  of  .Vbu  (lamid 
Asfar.Vini  (t  40G  a.ii.)  and 'Abd  al-Al.tlik  .al-.luwaini  (♦  47S  A.n.), 
called  ‘ the  Imam  of  the  two  sanctuaries,'  often  meet  us  in  works 
on  this  subject,  which  it  became  the  fashion  for  Muslim  jurist.- 
to  epitomize.  Al-Ghazali  (t  605  a.ii.)  prefixes  to  his  Arba'^n 
(Cairo,  132S)  a very  brief  epitome  of  the  suhje,  r,  which  he  had 
treated  in  a book  of  115  I'aces  called  '-.hf  .r';v-/7io;;<l 

(printed  in  Cairo  c.  A.n.  11)10);  this  is  about  the  length  also  of 
the  Babe  al-I\alam  (‘Sea  of  Kalam,’  Cairo,  132;))  by  Abu'l- 
Mu'in  al-Nasafi  (t  60S  a.ii.).  .\  far  better  summary  is  the 
treatise  of  Shabrastani  mentioned  above,  .\nother  unpub- 
lished work,  the  Arba'fui  of  Fakhr  al-din  al-Razi  (t  CiXi).  is 
also  highly  instructive;  this  author  h.as  a greai  name  as  a 
Jlnslim  theologian  (see  I.  Goldziher,  ‘Die  TheoKgie  des  Fakhr 
al-din  al-Kazi’  in  /Vr  Islam,  iii.  [1012)  212-247).  ll reat  iwipu- 
larity  was  aciiuired  by  the  Tawdli'al-Aiiwdr  of  Baidawi  (t  000), 
famous  as  a commentator  on  the  Qur'an  ; and  -till  iimre  Iw’  Uie 
ilau'dqif  of  'Ailud  al-din  al-Iji  (t  750),  m hieh  ma\  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  tre.atise.  The  Maqaddamdt  of  Sanusi  (t  895 
A.II.),  translated  into  l^ench  1\\-  J.  D.  Lueiani  (.Algiers,  Ilk'S), 
forms  a good  introduction  to  the  subject.  .A  more  mwlern 
work,  the  'Alam  Shamikh  of  3n5h  b.  Mahdl  al-Muqkali 
(t  1108),  is  noticeable  ns  attacking  ,all  the  Mut.aknllimun  of 
former  times  with  impartiality;  the  positive  parts  of  the 
work  (published  Cairo,  1328)  seem  tar  less  felicitous  than  the 
negative.  The  fullest  account  of  the  kalam  in  a modern 
language  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Horten,  Sp.  l vlativa  tind  , .-if  ,■ 
Theolojiii'  di's  Islam  iinr/i  Bazl  (120;' t)  and  iJiir  Kritihi!  ch 
2'im (1273  t),  Leipzig,  l‘J12,  D.  y.  M AllGOLIOUTH, 

KALEVALA. — The  Kalcvala,  the  iifitioiial  epic 
of  Fiiilfiiul,  is  unique  iu  literature.  It  is  a poem 
ill  fifty  runes  or  cantos,  averaging  nenrl.v  500  lines 
each,  compiled  from  I'ojmlar  songs  hy  an  industri- 
ous patriot.  He  ]neccd  his  acqui.sitions  together 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  witliout  any'  essenlial 
alterations  or  jiadding,  and  with  such  success  that 
Max  Miiller  and  many  others  have  placed  the 
Kalevala.  among  the  half-dozen  great  world-epics. 

There  is  practically  no  suggestion  that  the  poem 
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is  tlie  work  of  one  author.  Its  component  parts 
were  produced  by  various  singers  at  diH'erent 
periods  ; but  sporadic  traces  of  apparent  Christian 
influence  help  us  to  limit  its  youth  if  not  its  age. 
These  bards  were  all  inspired  with  a passionate 
love  for  their  nation  and  with  sympathy  for  the 
popular  traditions,  and  they  reflected  the  cliaracter 
and  natural  bent  of  the  people  as  peaceable  yet 
patriotic,  practical  yet  superstitious,  simple-minded 
yet  romantic. 

[i.  Original  materials. — The  materials  of  the 
Kalevala  consist  not  only  of  epic,  but  also  of  lyric 
and  magic  folk-poems.  The  fusion  of  the  various 
tj'pes  and  themes  — a process  which,  in  many 
cases,  had  already  been  effected  among  the  people 
themselves — was  possible  because  the  whole  mass 
^^•as  of  a single  metrical  form,  the  octosyllabic 
trochaic. 

i.  Tre  epic  poems. — These  were  composed 
partly  among  the  Finns  and  partly  among  the 
Esthonians,  although  it  Avas  among  the  Karelians 
of  Ingria  (in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg)  in 
East  Finland,  and  in  districts  lying  beyond  the 
borders  of  Finland  (the  Governments  of  Olonetz 
and  Archangel)  that  the  epics  Avere  moulded  and 
linked  together  in  such  a Avay  that  they  could  be 
combined  into  an  epic  Avhole.  These  epic  poems 
may  be  classified  as  (a)  songs  of  heroes,  {b)  legends, 
(c)  ballads  of  chivalry,  (d)  imaginative  songs,  and 
(e)  songs  of  everyday  life. 

(a)  Songs  of  heroes. — These  date  from  a period 
anterior  to  the  official  adoption  of  Christianity  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century.  The  names  of 
the  A^arious  heroes  have  in  certain  cases  been  con- 
nected Avith  those  of  ScandinaAuan  heroes,  as,  e.g., 
Kaleva  (cf.  Gaelic  Aveold  Finnum  in  'WidsiS)  Avith 
Kylfing  Skilflng ; Yetra  (Vetrikka,  from  Avhich 
comes  veitikka,  ‘rogue,’  in  the  Kalevala)  or  Utra 
(from  Avhich  perhaps  Untamo)  Avith  Vederas,  Veder- 
geatas  in  Beowulf  \ Osmusor  Osmo  Avith  Osmund, 
Asmundr ; Eego  or  Kiiko  Avith  rikr ; Hermandroinen 
AA’ith  Hermanarik.  Vuojolainen  means  ‘ the  Goth- 
lander.’  The  name  Ahti  or  AIia'o,  which,  as  de- 
noting the  ‘ Avater-dweller,’  has  been  derived  from 
ahva,  ‘AA-ater,’  is  likeAvise  a human  name,  to 
Avhich  are  attached  epithets  signifying  dignity 
and  strength.  Even  Vainamoinen,  ‘ dweller  in 
the  narroAV  sea,’  is  to  be  interpreted,  not  as  a 
divine  name  (as  the  present  Avriter  assumed  in 
art.  Finns  [Ancient],  vol.  vi.  p.  24'’),  but  as  a hero- 
name.  The  name  of  the  smith,  Ilmarinen,  as  con- 
nected Avitli  the  sk3'-god  Ilmarinen,  AA’as  forified 
from  that  of  a smith  called  Ismaro  (from  Osmaro). 
To  this  group  of  songs  belong  also  those  of  Jouka- 
moinen  ‘the  mighty’  (?),  Lemniinkainen  ‘the 
beloved’  (?),  and  Kaukamoinen. 

These  heroes  are  represented  as  beautiful  and 
strong,  AA’ith  long  curling  hair.  They  Avear  mantles 
of  red  or  blue  material,  and  always  have  a SAvord 
by  their  side.  They  travel  on  horseback  or  by^ 
boat.  They  are  rich  in  lands  and  gold,  and  possess 
slaves.  They  drink  home-brewed  into.xicating  ale, 
and  seduce  maidens,  yet  they  are  less  eager  for 
gold,  ale,  or  Avomen  than  for  feats  of  Avarlike 
prowess.  1 

The  heroes,  hoAvever,  are  also  capable  Avorkers 
in  field  and  meadoAV,  and  they  are  skilled  black- 
smiths. Dloreover,  they  are  poets,  singers,  and 
musicians.  As  experts  in  magic  and  healing  they 
knoAv  how  to  fashion  the  magic  runes.  They  are 
1 Cf.  the  words  of  Lemniinkainen  in  Kalevala,  xii.  74-106 : 

‘ But  for  home-brewed  ale  I care  not. 

Bather  would  I drink  stream-water 
From  the  end  of  tarry  rudder. 

Nought  I care  for  home-stored  treasures  ; 

One  mark  won  by  far  is  better.’ 

Cf.  also  (x.\x.  1-106)  the  fine  lament  of  his  ship  of  war,  and  his  I 
comrade’s  eager  readiness  to  follow  him,  though  that  comrade 
had  but  recently  married  a young  wife.  I 


designated  kings,  holy  ones,  and  god-s.  In  popular 
usage  some  of  their  names  still  survi\'e  as  designa- 
tions of  individuals  belonging  to  a former  race  of 
heroes,  and  also  as  names  of  stars  (cf.  K.  Krohn, 
‘ Kaleva  und  seine  Sippe  ’ in  Journal  Soc.  Finiio- 
ougr.  XXX.  [1914]  35). 

(6)  Legendary  poems. — These  consi.-t  mainlj'  of 
stories  about  Christ,  and  from  them  the  Kusso- 
Karelian  popular  poets  in  the  GoA-emment  of  Arch- 
angel had  compiled  a legendary  epic,  ‘ The  Cj'cle 
of  the  Creator’  (J.  and  K.  Krohn,  Kantelettnren 
tutkimuksia  [‘ Investigations  of  Kanteletar ’],  Hel- 
singfors, 1900-01,  iii. ).  An  important  element  in 
the  Sampo  myth  of  the  Kalevala  is  the  beautiful 
legend  narrating  the  deliverance  of  the  sun,  Avhich 
Avas  brought  by  the  Saviour  from  Pohjola,  ‘realm 
of  the  Xorth’  (i.e.  hell),  and  set  in  a tree  of  gold — 
first  of  all  among  the  lower  branches,  Avhence  he 
shone  onlj'  Aii>on  the  rich  and  the  Avise,  and  then 
•among  the  higher  branches,  from  Avhich  he  gave 
light  to  all  Avithout  distinction.  The  song  of 
Lemminkainen’s  death  is  the  same  A’ersiou  of 
Christ’s  death  Avhich  is  reprotluced  in  the  Icelandic 
myth  of  Balder  {Fhin.-ugr.  Forsch.  v.  [1905]  83- 
138).  Part  of  the  account  of  Yiiinamoinen’s  A'oyage 
belonged  originall}' to  a legend  telling  of  the  storm 
on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret — a legenil  Avhich  also 
underlies  the  story  of  Thor  and  the  Midgard  serpent 
(ib.  vii.  [1907]  167-180).  The  dreadful  rush  of  blood 
from  the  Avound  in  Y.ainiimoinen’s  knee  is  taken 
from  the  narrative  of  the  blood  Avbich  lloAA’ed  from 
Christ  upon  the  Cross,  and  Yiiinambinen’s  journev’ 
to  Tuonela  is  simply  a transcript  of  Christ’s  descent 
to  Hixdes.  The  story  of  Henry  of  England,  the 
apostle  of  Finland,  is,  hoAvever,  of  purelj’  Finnish 
origin. 

(c)  Ballads  of  chivalry. — These  date  from  medi- 
reval  times,  and  are  mainly  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
To  this  cLass  belongs  the  song  of  Kullervo’s  (origin- 
ally Turo’s)  sister  in  the  Kalevala  (Grundtvig,  no. 
338,  Hr.  Truelses  Dotre ; Child,  no.  14,  Babylon). 
The  song  of  liA-ana  Kojosenpoika  Avas  composed 
in  Ingria  on  the  model  of  a Kussian  bylin  bj' 
Ivan  Godinovic  ; and  to  it  corresponds  the  storj-  of 
the  second  Avooing  of  Ilmarinen  in  the  Kalevala. 

‘ Elina’s  Death,’  the  greatest  Finnish  ballad  of  re.al 
dramatic  poAver,  is,  boAvever,  a genuinely  Finnish 
folk-poem. 

(ff)  Imaginative  poems. — This  class  consists  of 
poems  ostensibh’  but  not  really  mythical,  such  as 
those  telling  of  the  process  of  creation  from  birds’ 
eggs,  of  the  giant  oak,  of  the  huge  ox,  and  of  the 
courtship  of  the  heaA'enly  bodies.  The  genuinely 
mj’thical  song  of  Sampsa  Pellervoinen  (cf.  art. 
Finns  [Ancient],  vol.  vi.  p.  25^)  is  a ritual  poem. 

(e)  Narrative  poems  of  everyday  life. — These  are 
chiefly  about  Avives  and  maidens. 

ii.  Lyric  poems. — This  class  is  noAV  represented 
in  AYest  Finland  only  by  lullabies,  nursery  rhymes, 
and  pastoral  songs.  These  songs,  as  yet  only 
slightly  investigated,  arose  mainly  in  Esthonia, 
thence  finding  their  Avay  through  Ingria  to  Finnish 
and  Kussian  Karelia,  though  it  is  probable  enough 
that  some  of  them  took  shape  among  the  Eastern 
Finns  themselves.  The  most  important  sub-group 
is  that  of  the  marriage-songs. 

iii.  Magic  poems.  — These  Avere  versified  in 
AA’est  Finland  from  the  Christian  spells  of  the 
Scandinavians,  and  in  East  Finland  Avere  further 
elaborated  and  embellished  Avith  additions  from 
the  epic  poems.  The  Christian  appellations  of  the 
characters  involved  are  in  some  cases  retained  ; in 
others  they  are  superseded  by  heathen  designa- 
tions, and  in  still  larger  numbers  are  transformed 
into  names  apparently  heathen.  The  later  Finnish 
mj’thology  is  dealt  Avith  in  Suomensuvun  uskonnot, 
i.  Suomalaisten  runojen  uskonto  (‘The  Keligions 
of  the  Finnish  Race,’  i.  ‘ The  Religion  of  the 
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Finnish  Poems’),  the  first  part  of  which  has  just 
appeared  (Borgo,  1914).  Of  these  originally  Chris- 
tian names  occurring  in  the  Kalevalu,  a few  may  be 
mentioned  as  examples : 

Mielikki,  the  goddess  of  the  forest,  is  formed  from  mieluisa, 
‘pleasant,’  an  epithet  of  St.  Anne  (Annikki) ; her  other  name, 
liUmerkki,  is  a corruption  of  linmerkki,  Ilimmerki  (Swed. 
Himmeirike,  ‘kijjgdomof  heaven’);  Kuippana  (also  Kuihtana, 
Kuitua,  and  Huitua),  the  name  of  the  forest-god,  is  a folk- 
etymological  derivative  from  Hubertus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
hunter.  Ilmatar,  ‘the  air  maiden,’  Luonnotar,  ‘the  nature 
maiden,’  and  Suvetar  or  Etelatar,  ‘the  daughter  of  the  South,’ 
are  all  epithets  of  the  Virgin  Murj',  as  is  also  Kivutar,  ‘ maiden 
of  sorrows,’  on  the  Kipuniiild,  ‘the  mount  of  sorrows’  (i.e. 
Golgotha).  K.  KfiOHiV.] 

2.  Name  and  subject.  — The  word  Kalcvala 
(KdlcvCild)  is  derived  from  Kaleva,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Finnish  heroes,  and  means  ‘ the  land  of  the 
heroes.’  Kaleva  himself  does  not  appear  in  the 
epic ; but  Kalevatar,  bis  daughter,  and  Kale- 
valainen,  bis  descendant,  arc  mentioned.  In  the 
poem  there  arc  five  main  characters  : Vainamoinen, 
the  patriotic  minstrel ; Ilmarinen,  the  magic  smith  ; 
Leniminkainen,  the  reckle.ss  adventurer  ; Kullervo, 
a morose  and  violent  slave  ; and  Loulii,  the  mistress 
of  Pohjola,  a crafty  witch. 

Pohjola,  the  North  country,  is  in  the  poem 
understood  to  be  Lajdand,  or  a dismal  land  to  the 
north  thereof;  and  Kalevala,  of  course,  is  Fin- 
land. Throughout  the  epic  there  is  a continual 
conflict  between  the  Finns  and  tlie  Lapps,  repre- 
senting the  constant  o])position  between  light  and 
darkness,  good  and  evil.  The  hero  i.s  always  able 
to  overcome  an  evil  power  if  he  can  cliant  the 
origin  of  it,  implying  probably  that  we  could 
exterminate  evil  if  we  only  knew  how  or  whence 
it  came.  The  conflict  is  carried  on  by  moans  of 
magic  arts,  which  generally  presuppose  toil  of  some 
kind,  thus  suggesting  that  the  best  magic  consists 
in  industry,  skill,  and  perseverance.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  frequently  humble  instruments 
are  enlisted  for  the  attainment  of  great  ends,  and 
how  high  a moral  tone  i)ervade3  the  epic  from 
beginning  to  end. 

3.  Origin. — The  Kalevala  is  unique  in  being  the 
only  example  of  a national  epic  compiled  from 
songs  actually  existing  among  the  people,  inde- 
pendent of  a larger  national  poem.  The  compiler, 
Elias  Lonnrot,  visited  the  most  remote  districts  of 
his  beloved  land,  industriously  and  carefully  reap- 
ing and  gleaning  from  aged  singers  and  reciters 
such  songs  or  fragments  as  they  knew.  His 
harvest  was  rich,  and  it  has  a literary  charm  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  compilations,  and  only  to  he 
found  in  a work  proceeding  from  one,  and  that  a 
more  than  usually  gifted,  author. 

Finnish  literature  proper  is  not  ancient  in  the 
.sense  of  having  come  down  in  parchment  or  j)rint 
from  former  centuries.  It  is  traditional,  and  was 
handed  on  from  sire  to  son  until  about  a century 
ago.  Nearly  all  the  traditional  poetry  is  anony- 
mous and  composed  in  unrhymed  lines  of  eight 
syllables,  in  the  versification  with  which  Long- 
fellow has  made  us  familiar  in  Hiawatha,  the  idea 
of  which  was  derived  from  the  Kalevala.  At  first 
the  versification  of  the  translation  seems  cramped, 
but  the  reader  is  quickly  undeceived ; for  the 
vigour  and  grace  of  the  poetry  comijel  his  ad- 
miration. One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
versification  is  parallelism,  such  a.s  we  find  in 
some  of  the  OT  Psalms,  the  second  line  repeating 
the  sense  of  the  first,  either  in  dillerent  words  or 
giving  a new  shade  of  meaning.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  rich  in  imagery  and  choice  of  language 
through  this  poetic  form.  The  other  features  of 
this  poetry  are  more  common  in  other  literatures  ; 
alliteration  and  assonance,  for  exainide,  are  freely 
employed. 

Lonnrot  has  issued  two  collections  in  addition 
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to  the  Kalevala,  These  are  Loitsurunoja,  ‘ The 
Magic  Songs  of  the  Finni.sh  People’  (Helsingfors, 
1880),  consisting  of  some  900  incantations,  m\  oca- 
tions,  and  other  religious  formulas,  which  help  us 
to  understand  the  superstitions  and  magic  of  the 
Finns ; and  Kanteletar,  ‘ The  Daughter  of  the 
Harp’  (1st  ed.,  Helsingfors,  1840  [with  variants], 
3rd  ed.,  1887),  consisting  of  Ij'ricsand  ballad  poetry 
which  reveal  the  customs,  habits,  and  life  of  the 
people  in  all  their  jihases. 

As  these  traditional  songs  were  collated,  the 
students  of  literature  noticed  the  frequency  with 
which  certain  names  and  characters  aiqieared  ; and 
it  gradually  dawned  on  them  that  the.se  frag- 
mentary incidents  might  belong  to  .some  complete 
tale.  Efiorts  were,  therefore,  made  to  gal  her  in 
from  every  (juarter  every  song  or  verse  in  the 
Eiimish  tongue,  and  eventually,  in  1835,  Lonnrot 
published  a collection  of  the  episode.s  and  verses 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  an  original  epic,  and  to 
this  compilation  he  gave  the  name  l u/a.  He 
divided  the  work  into  32  cantos  or  runes,  the  whole 
amounting  to  some  12,000  lines.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied ; and  he  continued  to  gatlier  material 
until,  in  1849,  lie  issued  the  Kalevala  as  we  now 
have  it,  in  50  cantos,  containing,  in  all,  22,793 
lines.  Lonnrot  alone  is  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  malerial.  .\s  the 
original  fragments  and  songs,  culled  from  many 
sources,  have  been  carefully  preserved,  often  in 
many  variants,  it  is  known  that  the  compiler  made 
only  such  trivial  additions  aud  alterations  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  weld  the  fragments  into 
a connected  whole.  Universal  juai.'ie  has  been 
accorded  to  him  for  his  self-restraint,  his  literary 
skill,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  unknown  poets  whose 
song.s  had  survived  until  he  rescued  them  from 
possible  oblivion. 

4.  Scheme  of  the  epic. — The  great  defect  of 
the  Kalevala  as  a work  of  art  is  its  lack  of  unity 
and  continuity.  Much  might  be  left  out,  and 
additional  verses  or  even  runes  might  he  inserted, 
without  attracting  the  attention  or  decreasing  or 
increasing  tlie  interest.  For  this  reason  it  is 
ditticult  to  indicate  in  few  words  what  the  subject 
of  the  Kalevala  really  is.  In  the  poem  there  are 
at  least  four  main  cycles  of  songs  ; and,  in  addition, 
seven  sejiarate  romances  are  woven  into  the  eific. 
The  four  cycles  are  : (a)  the  Sampo  Songs,  in 
which,  inter  alia,  we  find  the  Einnish  conception 
of  the  Creation  ; (b)  the  Vainamoinen  songs,  i.c. 
songs  relating  to  the  national  hero,  apart  from  the 
Sampo  cycle  ; (c)  the  Leniminkainen  songs  ; and 
(d)  the  Kullervo  cycle.  Probably  it  would  be  right 
to  say  that  the  Sampo  is  the  key  to  the  Knh  vala. 
For  the  story  of  the  Sampo  and  its  possession  by 
the  Finnish  people — the  origin,  the  hiding,  the 
quest,  the  raiie,  and  the  loss  of  the  Sampo — is  the 
central  fact  that  makes  the  poem  an  epic;  and 
Lonnrot  himself  says  that,  without  the  Sampo,  the 
Kalevala  would  fall  into  a number  of  independent 
cycles  liaving  very  little  connexion  with  each  other. 

5.  The  Sampo  cycle. — 

Ilmatar,  the  daughter  of  tlie  Air,  tired  of  lofty  solitude, 
descended  to  tlie  surface  of  tlie  waters,  and  w.is  eiiihr.aeed  by 
the  boisterous  waves.  She  was  tossed  about  tor  700  years  before 
she  shaped  tlie  earth  and  could  bring  forth  her  son  Vaiiiiiiiibiiien. 
In  due  time  this  sou  cleared  the  land  and  sowed  barley  aud 
other  plants.  He  wooed  a Lapland  girl,  Aiiio,  but  slie  would 
not  marry  him,  and  was  drowned  in  escaping  from  his  ardour. 
His  motlier  advised  liim  to  seek  a bride  111  I’olijola,  the  North 
country  ; and,  as  he  was  riding  over  tlio  water  on  Ills  magic 
steed,  Aino's  brother  shot  at  liiin  and  killed  the  horse.  Viiina- 
moinen,  however,  was  coineycd  by  an  eagle  to  tlio  castle  of 
Pohjola,  w'hose  mistress,  Loulii,  offered  to  give  him  licr  beautiful 
daughter  if  lie  would  forge  tor  lier  the  Sampo,  a magic  mill, 
which  could  produce,  011  ilemaiid,  eitlicr  grain  or  salt  or  gold, 
tlie  symbols  of  iirosperity.  Viliiiaiiioiiioii  himself  could  not 
iinake  the  mill,  but  he  sent  liis  younger  brother  thiiariiien,  I'y 
whose  niagio  tlie  task  was  accompUshed  aud  tlie  Sampo  given 
to  Loulii.  Viiinaiiiinneii,  Ihiiariiieii,  and  t.eiiiiiiiiikiuiH  ii  in  turn 
made  love  to  Louhi's  d.'iughtei',  but  slie  ehose  the  haiidsoine 
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smith,  Ilmariuen,  who  made  the  Sampo.  So  lonj;  as  the  magic 
mill  remained  in  Pohjola,  the  country  prospered  exceedingl\-. 
Kullervo,  having  been  ill-treated  by  Louhi’s  daughter,  II- 
marinen’s  wife,  killed  her.  Thereafter  the  three  wooers  set 
out  on  an  expedition  to  Pohjola  to  recover  the  Sampo  which 
Louhi  had  hidden  under  a mountain  and  ]irotected  most 
cunningly.  Eventually  they  overcame  every  difficulty,  seized 
the  Sampo,  and  escaped  with  it.  But  Louhi  followed  them, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  the  Sampo  fell  into  the  sea 
and  was  broken  into  fragments,  some  of  which  were  cast  upon 
the  shore.  Vainiimbinen  regained  enough  to  ensure  the 
prosperity  of  Kalevala  ; but  Louhi  secured  only  a fragment,  so 
small  that  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  her  or  Pohjola. 

This  is  the  natural  close  to  the  ejiic ; hut  the 
last  canto  of  620  lines  lias  an  interest  of  its  own. 

6.  The  Finnish  Virgin  Mary  myth. — The  fiftieth 
and  final  canto  of  the  Kcdevala  gives  us  the  stoiy 
of  Marjatta. 

Slie  was  a damsel  who  was  rarely  beautiful, 

‘ And  was  always  pure  and  holy. 

And  was  ever  very  modest.’ 

One  day  on  the  mountains  she  swallowed  a cranberry  and  so 
conceived.  She  was  discarded  by  her  kintlred  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  stable  of  Hiisi,  the  Evil  One ; and  there, 
warmed  by  the  vapours  of  the  fire-breatliing  steed,  she  found 
comfort ; 

‘ And  a little  boy  was  born  her. 

And  a sinless  child  was  given, 

On  the  hay  in  horses’  stable. 

On  the  hay  in  horses’  manger.’ 

The  child  was  spirited  away  whilst  Wa'rjatta  slept  In  her 
distress  she  sought  him  far  and  wide.  The  stars  and  the  moon 
refused  to  reveal  the  hiding-place ; but  the  sun  directed  the 
mother  to  the  spot  where  he  wa-s  concealed.  The  child  grew  in 
beauty,  increasing  in  strength  and  in  wisdom  and  in  fa\our 
with  men,  so  that  ‘All  Suomi  [Finland]  saw  and  wondered.’ 
Marjatta  sent  for  a priest  to  baptize  him  ; but  he  desired  proof 
that  the  boy  was  no  son  of  some  black  wizard.  Vainambinen, 
being  appealed  to,  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  suggesteil 
that,  as  the  boy  had  sprung  from  a berry,  he  ought  to  be 
exposed  on  the  mountains.  But  the  fortnight-old  child  spoke 
up  for  himself  and  reproved  Vainambinen  for  his  unrighteous 
judgment.  The  priest  immediately  took  the  side  of  the  boy, 
crossed  him,  and 

‘ Quick  baptized  the  child  with  water, 

As  the  king  of  all  Karelia 
And  the  lord  of  all  the  mighty.’ 

Greatly  offended, 

‘ Then  the  aged  Vainambinen 
Went  upon  his  journey  singing. 

Sailed  away  to  loftier  regions. 

To  the  land  beneath  the  heavens,’ 
leaving  behind  Iris  harp  and  his  songs  as  a parting  gift  to  his 
people. 

7.  Other  cycles  and  separate  romances. — In  the 
course  of  the  epic  there  are  inanj’  songs  and  episodes 
in  -which  Viiinamoinen,  the  Finnish  national  hero, 
appears,  and  in  which  national  customs  and  habits 
are  delineated  with  minuteness  and  vigour. 

The  LemminkUinen  songs  set  forth  the  misad- 
ventures of  this  reckless  adventurer.  Time  after 
time  he  escapes  disaster  or  death  by  his  own  magic 
skill  or  that  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly 
attached. 

The  Kullervo  cycle  has  hardly  any  connexion 
with  the  main  subject  of  the  Kalevala  ; and  these 
songs,  with  one  peculiarly  sad  episode,  are  intro- 
duced because  Kullervo  killed  Ilmarinen’s  wife. 

The  separate  romances  include  the  strange  and 
moving  tale  of  Aino,  the  fishing  for  the  Maiden  of 
Vellamo,  the  wooing  of  the  Virgin  of  tire  Air,  the 
Golden  Llaiden,  the  Son  of  Kojonen’s  wooing,  the 
deliverance  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  story  of 
Marjatta,  already  described. 

Literature. — A full  bibliography  up  to  the  year  1910  is  given 
in  the  last  Finnish  ed.  of  the  Kalevala,  published  at  Helsingfoi-s 
in  that  year.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  best  books  on  the 
Kalevala  are  to  be  had  only  in  Finnish,  a language  which  is  but 
little  known  by  scholars  of  other  lands ; but  translations  of 
some  of  these  are  promised  in  more  common  tongues.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  are : E.  Aspelin,  Kalevalan 
fMfiinijefaia  (‘ Researches  on  the  Kalevala’),  i.  (Helsmgrors, 
18S2):  J.  Krohn,  Suomalaisen  kirjallieuuden  hisfona  (‘ History 
of  Finnish  Literature  ’),  i.  ‘ Kalevala,’  Helsingfors,  18S3-S5 
(Swedish  tr.,  1S91);  A.  Ahlqvist,  Kalevalan  karjalaisuns 
(‘  Karelian  Origin  of  the  Kalevala  ’),  do.  1887  ; K.  Krohn,  Kale- 
valam  runojen  hisloria  (‘  Hisfcorj'  of  the  Kalevala  Songs’),  do. 
1903-10 : F.  Ohrt,  Kalevala  som  Folkecligtning  och  National- 
epos,  Copenhagen,  1907  (contains  a trustworthy  suniTiiary  of 
the  most  recent  Finnish  research).  Translations  of  the  Kalevala 
have  appeared  in  Swedish  by  M.  A.  Castren,  Helsingfors, 


1844,  and  K.  Collan,  do.  ISOl-bS,  in  French  by  L.  Le  Due, 
Paris,  1845  and  ISOS,  in  German  by  A.  Schiefner,  IKMi.gfors, 
1852,  and  H.  Paul,  do.  ISsO-S'',  m Iluiigari  .n  by  F.  Barna, 
Pesth,  1871,  and  B.  Vikir,  do.  1;  “',  in  Kut-ian  b\  L.  P. 
Bjelskij,  St.  Petersburg,  18»9,  in  Italian  by  T.  CoccUi,  Citla 
di  Ca-i'.'lla,  IfKXI,  P.  E.  Pavolini,  Milan,  1910,  and  F.  di 
Silvestrc-Falcouieri,  do.  1910,  in  Eslhoniau  by  M.  I.  Eisen, 
Dorpat,  1891  and  l8‘i8,  in  Bohemian  b;,  J.  Holefek,  Prague, 
1894-05,  and  in  English  by  J.  M.  Crawford,  Ne  v York,  1888, 
and  W.  F.  Kirlw,  Loudon,  11/07.  C.  J.  Billson,  The  I'upidar 
Poetry  of  the  Finns,  London,  1900,  is  a brief  and  ex.  •-Ileul 
introduction  to  the  epic.  The  best  known  (mit  alre  id;,  out  of 
date)  work  on  the  subject  is  Domenico  Compa;  . tti,  H.r 
Kaleaala,  Halle,  1892,  Eng.  tr.  by  I.  M.  Ai.  i-  ' vi,  The 
Traditional  Poetry  of  the  Finns,  London,  1 (.lilh  inlro- 
duciion  by  A.  Lang).  J . IjLVEUIDGH. 

KALIGHAT. — KdlighiTt  {Kdlt,  a form  of  Diirga 
[7.1;.],  and  ghat,  Skr.  ghnttn,  Bcng.  Hind,  ghdl, 
‘a  flight  of  stcj).8  for  balliing  and  otiicr  iiur[n<s' .8 
on  a river  bank'),  ivliere  the  mn-l  .-acred  temple 
of  the  Indian  goddess  Kfdi  is  .sitn.ated,  is  now  a 
southern  .suburb  of  Calcuita.  'folly’s  Kullab, 
earlier  Gaiiga.-agar  Null;ili,  the  tidal  water-course 
from  the  Hugli  upon  which  the  temi/le  sland.s, 
represents  the  ancient  course  of  the  sacred  river 
Ganges.  It  is  still  termed  the  Ganges,  and  revered 
as  such  by  the  ]>ilgrims  and  wor.shiiij/cr.s  at  Kali- 
gliiit.  Tlie  modern  name  Tolly’s  Kullah  merely 
commemorates  a Colonel  Tolly  who,  in  1775,  was 
at  the  expense  of  deepening  the  nullah,  or  water- 
course. The  old  course  of  the  ( ianges  was  dis- 
apjiearing,  hut  now  lives  ipaiin  a--  .a  cros-country 
canal.  The  name  Jirdigliat  itself  .sigiiitie.s  the 
ghat,  or  steps,  of  Kali  by  which  the  worshipipcrs 
from  the  temple  descended  to  the  stream  for  their 
ablutions. 

The  original  temple  of  Kali  stood  within  what 
is  now  tlie  city  of  Calcutta,  not  in  the  suburb  of 
Kalighat,  three  miles  farther  south.  The  mytho- 
logical legend  of  its  sanctity  is  now,  however, 
quite  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  latter,  not  the  former,  place. 

Daks-i,  father  of.Sati  (a  title  of  Durga  or  Kali,  wife  of  the 
god  Mahadeva  or  Siva),  omits  to  invite  Mahadeva  to  a great 
sacrificial  gathering  at  his  house,  to  which  all  the  other  gods 
are  invited.  Sati  asks  an  e.vplanation  oi  the  iiuiignity,  and  her 
fattier  adds  insult  to  injury  by  calling  her  husband  Mahadeva 
names.  Unable  to  bear  the  humiliation,  Sati  causes  her  soul 
to  leave  her  body.  Then  Mahadeva,  furious  at  the  news  of 
Sati’s  death,  sweeps  down  upon  the  scene,  picks  up  Sati’s  dead 
body  from  the  ground,  and  dances  madly  about  with  it, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  whole  world.  Through  Brahma 
the  Creator,  the  gods  succeed  in  inducing  Visnu,  the  Pre- 
server, to  save  creation  from  the  wrath  of  the  terrible  destroyer 
Mahadeva,  mad  with  grief  and  drunk  with  loss.  Visnu  flings 
his  discus  at  the  body  of  Sati  in  Mahadeva’s  hands  and  breaks 
the  body  into  fifty-one  pieces,  which  fall  to  earth  in  various 
places.  Every  spot  where  a fragment  falls  becomes  from  that 
moment  a holj"  spot  full  of  the  divine  spirit  of  Sati.  Cal- 
cutta is  one  of  the  fifty-one  spots  so  consecrated,  for  the  little 
toe  of  the  right  foot  of  Sati  fell  ujion  its  site  {Census  of  India, 
J.901,  VII.  i.  [Calcutta]  5). 

Such  is  the  mythological  explanation  of  the 
sanctity  and  repute  of  the  place  known  at  lirst  as 
Kaliksetra,  or  the  place  of  Kali,  and  subsequently 
as  Calcutta.  Kaliksetra  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pithamala  of  the  Nigamakaljia,  which  may  take 
us  as  far  hack  as  the  12th  century. 

Other  forms  of  the  legend  are  given  by  C.  R. 
Wilson  {Early  Annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal, 

i.  129,  note)  and  by  W.  W.  Hunter  [Statistical 
Account  of  Bengal,  vol.  i.).  Wilson  also  gives  a 
different  derivation  for  Calcutta,  and  Hunter  would 
derive  the  name  from  Kalighat  itself. 

When  and  how  the  Kali  temple  in  Calcutta  was 
superseded  by  that  at  Kalighat  is  not  known,  hut 
by  the  year  a.d.  1495  a Kalighat  was  in  existence 
separate  from  Calcutta,  and  as  a place  of  worship, 
which  ajiparently  Calcutta  had  ceased  to  he  (see 
Bipro-das,  a Bengali  poet,  quoted  by  Wilson,  op. 
cit.  ; see  also  W.  Ward,  Hindoos-,  Madras,  1815, 

ii.  125  ft’.). 

According  to  tradition,  it  was  during  an  earth- 
quake ill  the  15th  cent,  that  the  Calcutta  temple 
disappeared.  Kali’s  shrine  was  thereupon  raised 
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at  the  Kallghat  in  the  neighbourliood  of  lier 
hushand’a  shrine  in  the  adjoining  suburb  of  Bha- 
wanipur.  To  Kallgliat  also,  as  has  been  sahl,  the 
mythological  account  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Calcutta 
slirine  has  now  been  transferred,  with  further  local 
particulars  added.  In  tliese  additions  we  seem  to 
see  a ray  of  light  cast  upon  the  beginnings  of  the 
southern  shrine. 

In  the  neighbourhood  where  the  temple  now  stands,  so  tiie 
Kalighat  legend  runs,  somewhere  about  the  15th  cent,  lived  an 
ascetic,  by  name  Jahgal  Gir  P tenant  of  the  jungle  ’ ?].  To  him 
one  night  Kali  herself  revealed  that  one  of  the  portions  of  her 
body  had  descended  to  earth  there.  Next  day  Jahgal  Gir  dug 
down  at  the  spot,  found  ‘ the  petrified  toes,’  and  set  them  up 
for  worship  in  a small  wooden  house  (Wilson,  i.  130). 

Jahgal  Gir,  a jungle  devotee,  the  traditional 
founder  of  Kalighat  about  the  15th  cent.,  was 
himself  probably,  as  a historical  fact,  the  lir.st 
attraction  to  draw  wor.shi2)pers  thither.  The 
reverence  for  holy  men  is  an  attractive  feature  of 
Hinduism. 

Two  centuries  later  than  Bipro-das,  in  1676, 
when  Streyn.sham  Master  visited  the  Hiigli  on 
behalf  of  the  East  India  Co.,  ho  referred  in  his 
descrijition  of  the  river  to  the  slirine  at  Kalighat, 
and  made  no  reference  whatever  to  Calcutta, 
whose  secular  era  had  not  yet  dawned  (Wilson, 
i.  54).  Finally,  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent, 
the  reiiuto  of  Kalighat  is  apjiarent.  Leading  past 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  upon  the  ea.st,  lay  a great 
pilgrim  thoroughfare  to  Kalighat,  known  as  ‘the 
Broad  Road,’  now  Bentinck  St.  and  Chowringhi 
Road.  The  Gahga  Bhakti  Taraitginl  of  about 
A.D.  1740  speaks  of  Kfdighat  as  a wonderful  [ilace, 
where  the  worship  ‘is  celebrated  with  much  iiom]i 
and  sacrifice  ’ (Census  of  India,  1001,  vii.  i.  8 and 
11,  note).  The  author  of  the  Census  Report  of  1001 
gives  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  shrine 
and  the  Tantric  rites  associated  with  Kali-worsliip 
began  to  rise  into  prominence  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  cent.,  when  the  well-known  Hindu  general 
Man-singh  ruled  Bengal  for  the  Muhammadan 
Emjieror. 

The  buildings  within  the  temple  enclosure  are 
not  in  themselves  in  any  way  di.stinctive  or  of 
architectural  note.  The  features  of  Kalighat  are 
the  packed  crowds  of  worshii)jjers  and  the  great 
slaughter  of  young  goats  on  the  days  of  the  annual 
celebrations  of  the  Uurga  Puja  and  tlie  Kali  ITija 
(pujd='  worship ’).  Between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred goats  are  said  to  be  sacrillced  during  the  three 
days  of  the  Durga  Puja.  The  decajiitation  taking- 
place  within  the  temple  enclosure,  it  becomes  at 
such  times  a veritable  shambles,  muddy  with 
trodden  earth  and  blood.  From  the  jilace  of  de- 
cajiitation  the  heads  are  carried  to  be  jjiled  up 
before  the  idol,  and  become  thereafter  tcnijile 
perquisites,  the  worshipper  carrying  away  the  body 
with  him  to  furnish  the  family  feast. 

‘ In  this  [saci-ificiiifc]  there  is  no  idea  of  effacing  guilt  or 
malting  a vicarious  offering;  for  sin  ’ (M.  Jlonior- Wiliiams,  Jlruh- 
rnanism  and  Uinduitim'*,  London,  1801,  p.  25). 

The  great  mass  of  the  crowd,  too  i)oor  to  oiler  a 
goat,  iiress  eagerly  into  the  2ia,ssago  before  tlie 
eastern  door  of  the  shrine  to  enjoy  the  oi)portunity 
of  saluting  the  goddess  as  they  pass  and  of  casting 
their  cojqier  coin  at  her  feet. 

Kalighat  is  of  sjiecial  interest  to  the  student  of 
religions  as  the  chief  scene  of  bloody  sacriliccs 
within  India,  iirobably  in  the  whole  world.  Such 
sacrilices  are  associated  with  the  worshiii  of  certain 
goddesses — Ktili,  the  m«<ces,  or  Mothers,  of  Western, 
and  the  ammans,  or  Mothers,  of  Southern  India, 
and  others.  At  Kfilighat,  ju-obably  ujiqn  an  abo- 
riginal basis,  they  illustrate  the  later  Sakta  and 
Tantric  aspects  of  Hinduism. 

The  Durga  I’uja,  supposed  to  be  a festival  of  the 
.autumnal  equinox,  falls  within  the  sixth  Bengali 
month,  Aivin,  beginning  on  the  lirst  day  of  the 


second  quarter  of  the  moon  (the  d.ay  t' •! 

new  moon  between  15th  fiept.  am;  ;•);;*  O: 

the  three  days,  the  second  i>  t!;,-  'l.iii  <;  y ai 
Kalighat.  The  dale  of  the  Iv.di  1 ; j i /.  '■<  = 
is  lixed  by  the  darkesi  ui;/ht,  the  nigiii  of  m. 
moon,  of  the  seventh  Bengali  month,  K.'rlilv  J.  ; 
night  of  no  moon  between  15th  Uct.  and  15th 
Nov.). 


Liteeatorb.  — Calcutta  R- 
Indian  R-i.-.ri  , r ;, 

Hunter,  Ri'tiistical  Acam,,: 
ii.  (1873);  W.  J.  Wilkini,  1/ 
C.  R.  Wilson,  Eixihj  Anno 
(London,  laS5). 
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KALMUKS.— See  M(.\.,..i.s. 

KALWAR  (.Skr.  ‘ u.  di  ■ V.l  fh-I,-, 

‘spirituou.s  liquor’). — The  iribeof  di-  ;1  . ,li.uep[- 
sellers,  and  traders,  the  great  m.-'j  ; :y  ■ ■■ 

bo  Hindus  by  religion,  biunu  in  ;-,ll  .if  Ind'.-. 

but  most  numerou.-  in  Bil.ar  and  U.!  - ; jiU.I 
United  Province  of  Agia  am!  tl.io.i.  .\;  the 
Censusof  1911  they  numla  red  954,111!.  i.ik.-  ....^t 
of  the  trading  classes  of  India,  theK;  l'..u.  , d .h 
probably  including  some  non  .Aryan  eh  .,  uu-,  \ ish 
to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  a, id  pose  a^  oiihuib  x 
Hindus,  favouring  in  Beieml  i‘io  \ aiy.;.'.  . ukus, 

which  is  usually  adoijted  by  the  mcieaiitile  ca  !.  >. 
But  in  Bengal  they  are  still  on  tlu-k  pioni.ition, 
and,  though  they  enqilo}’  Brahma.iis  for  tin  ir  re- 
ligious and  social  rites,  tin  !■  areo.ennd  to  1 ,■  of 
inferior  rank  in  the  luic'-tly  oid.-r.  in  l!  .■  oe 
[irovinco  with  the  cullus  of  {he  orthodox  .1  they 
combine  the  wor.-^hip  of  variou.-  mim  r deltlc-. 
Thus  one  sub-caste  oilers  rice  and  milk  to  >okh:i 
on  Mondays  during  the  light  half  of  Siavsii  ..luly- 
August) ; goats  and  sweetmeats  to  Kali  ;.n.l  Ituide 
on  Wednesdays  and  Thur.sdays;  sucking  j.igs  ami 
spirits  to  Goraij'ii  on  Tuesdays.  Anotl.er  .sub- 
caste  during  the  same  j. cried  pri'cuts  cakes  ami 
sweetmeats  to  the  Panchoh  I’ir  (see  PACiii-iKtv.v) ; 
and  another  oilers  similar  gifts  to  l!.-rh;;u  Deo  in 
August-Sci)tember  and  January-Fcbruary.  AH 
these  oH'erings  are  eaten  by  members  of  the  wor- 
shijtper’s  family,  except  the  sucking  lUgs,  which, 
being  lawful  food  only  to  the  menial  castes,  are 
buried  after  dedication.  In  the  United  Provinces 
the  Kalwars  seem  to  occupy  a somewhat  higher  ].osi- 
tion  than  in  Bengal,  the  Brahmans  who  serve  ihem 
being  received  on  an  equality  by  their  brethren. 
Here  they  combine  the  cult  o^  the  Mother-goddess 
Durgii  in  the  form  of  Kalika  with  that  of  lower 
deities  like  the  P.anchoh  Pir,  Phfilmati,  and  the 
hero  of  cholera,  Ilardaur  Lala.  IMadain,  the  god 
of  spirituous  liquor,  though  worshiiqied  by  the 
Kalwars  when  distillation  is  going  on,  is  more 
generally  reverenced  by  the  lower  castes,  like  the 
Chamars  or  curriers,  who  are  .addicted  to  drinking. 
These  peoide  regard  an  oath  by  IMaduiin  as  more 
likely,  if  violated,  to  attract  retribution  than  that 
by  any  other  god  in  the  panlhoon.  The  Kalwars 
sirecially  venerate  the  amid  tree  {PhgUanIhus 
cmhlica)  by  feeding  Brrihmans  and  jKU'formiug  a 
lire  sacrilice  (homa)  at  its  foot.  They  also  revere 
the  Him  tree  (Melia  nzidiraehta)  and  the  pi  pi- 1 
(Ficus  rdigiosa),  the  former  being  regarded  as  the 
abode  of  the  goddess  Devi,  to  which  women  bow 
as  they  jiass  ; the  latter  as  t he  homo  of  Vasudeva 
(Krsna)  and  other  gods.  They  fast  on  Sundays  in 
honour  of  Suraj  Narayah,  the  sun-god,  and  itour 
sjnrits  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Saivi  or  Stiyari, 
who  seems  to  bo  .a  form  of  the  earth-goddess. 
Each  house  has  a family  shrine  at  which  the  house- 
hold deities  are  worshipped.  'I'his  rite  is  .specially 
lierformed  at  childbirth,  and  the  ileity  thus  revered 
is  usually  Ghazi  Miyah,  one  of  the  Panchoh  Pir. 
whose  symbol,  an  iron  spear,  is  kept  near  his  shrine. 
In  the  Central  I’rovinces  the  Kalars,  who  are  ideii- 
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tical  with  the  Kalwars,  worship  the  deified  bride- 
groom, Dulha  Deo,  who  is  said  to  have  perished  in 
a tragical  way  during  his  wedding  rites  (Crooke, 
PE^,  1896,  i.  11911’.),  and  a goddess  called  Ratma, 
who  is  represented  by  a Hat  plate  of  gold  or  silver. 
Some,  however,  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  monotheism  that  they  worship  Bhagvan, 
‘the  glorious,  prosperous  one,’  who  is  recognized 
as  the  Supreme  Being.  They  also  practise  the  cult 
of  deceased  ancestors  by  worshipping  at  the  Holi, 
or  spring  festival,  Bahadur  Kalariya  and  his  son 
Susan  Chabari,  wlio  were  said  to  be  successful  dis- 
tillers, and  the  ruins  of  their  factories  are  still 
pointed  out.  The  assertion  that  the  Halbas  of 
Central  India  worship  a pantheon  of  glorified  dis- 
tillers lacks  confirmation. 

Litbraturb. — H.  H.  Risley,  TC,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  386 ; W. 
Crooke,  TC,  do.  1896,  iii.  Ill  If. ; (or  the  Central  Provinces,  The 
Central  Provinces  Gazetteer,  1870,  introd.  cxxi ; JASli  Iviii. 
pt.  i.  292,  297.  W.  CROOKE. 

KANAKAMUNI.  — Kanalcamuni  (Pali  Kona- 
gamana),  according  to  the  tradition,  was  the  second 
of  the  four  Buddhas  of  the  present  age,  his  i)re- 
decessor  being  Krakuchehhanda(  Pali  Kakusandlia), 
i}nd  his  successors  Kasyapa  (Pfili  Kassapa)  and 
Sakyamuni  himself.  Of  tliese  the  first  three  are 
said  to  have  been  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kapilavastu  iq.v.),  the  birthplace  of  Gautama,  in 
the  Nepalese  tarai.  In  the  Bhadrakalpa,  the  time 
of  Kanakamuni,  men  lived  to  the  age  of  40,000 
years.  Interest  attaches  to  him,  more  than  to  the 
other  predecessors  of  Gautama  Buddha,  on  account 
of  the  discovery  in  the  year  1899,  in  the  course  of 
a tour  of  arcliseological  exploration  undertaken 
on  the  border  country  of  India  and  Nepal,  of  the 
pillar  erected  by  the  Emperor  Asoka  in  honour  of 
Kanakamuni  and  in  commemoration  of  his  visit 
to  the  place  where  the  sage  was  believed  to  have 
been  born. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang 
both  in  turn  visited  the  birthplace  of  Kanakamuni, 
and  have  recorded  in  a few  words  their  journej' 
thither  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  site. 
Fa-Hian  states  that  the  town  where  Kanakamuni 
was  born  was  less  than  a yojana  north  of  the  birth- 
place of  his  predecessor  Krakuchchhanda,  the 
latter  place  being  twelve  yojanas  south-east  of 
Sravasti.  There  was  a stupa,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  pillar.^  The  narrative  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang  is  as  follows  : 

‘To  the  north-east  of  the  town  o(  Krakuchchhanda  Buddha, 
going  about  30  U,  we  come  to  an  old  capital  (or,  great  city)  in 
which  there  is  a st  Apa.  This  is  to  commemorate  the  spot  where 
. . . Kanakamuni  Buddlia  was  born. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  city,  not  far,  is  a stupa  ; it  was  here, 
having  arrived  at  complete  enlightenment,  he  met  his  father. 

Farther  north  there  is  a stApa  containing  the  relics  of  his 
bequeathed  body  ; in  front  of  it  is  a stone  pillar  with  a lion  on 
the  top,  and  about  20  feet  high  ; on  this  is  inscribed  a record 
of  the  events  connected  with  his  Nirvai^a ; this  was  built  by 
AS6ka-raia.’2 

The  ‘old  town’  where  Krakuchchhanda  tvas 
born  is  stated  to  have  been  about  hfty  li  south  of 
Kapilavastu.  In  his  time  human  life  tvas  pro- 
longed to  60,000  years. 

Of  the  stupa  of  Kanakamuni,  with  relics  seen 
by  the  Chinese  monks,  no  trace  apparently  exists. 
The  broken  parts  of  the  pillar  were  found  lying 
on  the  western  bank  of  a large  tank,  the  Nigliva 
Sagar,  south  of  and  about  a mile  from  the  village 
of  Nigliva,  not  far  from  the  sjiot  where  the  pillar 
erected  by  Asoka  in  commemoration  of  his  visit  to 
GautamaA  birthplace  was  discovered.  The  tank 
is  now  almost  dry.  The  pillar  is  broken,  but  the 
total  length  of  the  two  fragments  still  in  existence 
is  stated  to  be  about  25  feet.  The  capital  also  has 

1 Fa-Hian,  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  ch.  xxi.  (tr.  J. 
Legge,  Oxford,  1886,  p.  64). 

z S.  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  London, 
1906,  ii.  19. 


disappeared,  and  with  it  tlie  lion  surmounting  the 
|)illar,  to  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  refers.  Tliere  is, 
moreover,  no  trace  of  tlie  inscription  of  which  the 
pilgrim  speaks,  but  four  short  lines  of  Tibetan 
script  record  a date  and  the  so-called  Buddhist 
creed  Otii  mani  paduie  hum.  The  more  ancient 
inscription  of  Asoka  is  imperfect ; the  pillar  itself 
also  has  been  removed  from  its  original  position, 
and  now  lies  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  high 
embankment  of  the  tank. 

The  inscription  is  in  four  lines  on  the  lower 
broken  part  of  the  pillar,  which  togetlier  cover  15 
or  16  inches  in  tlie  height  of  the  stone.  The 
rendering  is  as  follows  : 

‘ His  Majesty  King  I’iyadasi  (i.r.  A4oka]  in  the  fifteentli  year 
of  his  reign  enlarged  for  the  second  time  the  stupa  of  Buddha 
Konakamana,  and  (in  the  twenty-first  year)  of  hU  reign,  having 
pome  in  person,  lie  did  reverence,  and  set  up  (a  stone  pillar).'  1 

The  adjproxiniate  position  of  the  pillar  is  lat. 
27°  40'  N.,  long.  82°  10'  E.^ 

Of  the  numerous  Buddhas  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  the  Buddhist  books  as  predecessors 
of  Gautama  it  would  seem  therefore  hi>torically 
probable  that  a real  basis  of  fact  underlies  the 
name  and  personality  of  Kanakamuni ; and  also  of 
his  successor  Kasyapa.  Nothing  more,  however, 
is  known  of  him. 

Litbraiuee. — The  available  authorities  are  cited  in  the  foot- 
notes. A.  S.  Geuen. 

KANAUJ  (Skr.  kanyu-huhja,  ‘the  crooked 
maiden,’  in  allusion  to  a legend  of  the  hundred 
daughters  of  Kusanabha,  king  of  the  city,  who 
were  rendered  deformed  by  the  ascetic  Vaj'u 
because  they  refused  to  comply  with  his  licentious 
desires  [Eanuiyana,  i.  32]). — A famous  ancient  city 
in  the  Farrukhabad  District  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh  ; lat.  27°  3'  N.  ; long. 
79°  56'  E.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  Kano- 
giza  of  Ptolemy,  but  this  is  disputed  (J.  W. 
McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Ptolemy, 
Calcutta,  1885,  pp.  134,  227  f.;  V.  A.  Smith, 
JRAS,  1908,  p.  766).  It  was  an  important  seat 
of  Buddhism,  as  appears  from  the  account  by  the 
Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang  (S.  Beal,  Buddhist 
London,  1906,1.20611'.);  but  later,  under  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  it  became  a centre  of  Brahmanical 
Hinduism.  Its  last  king,  JaiChand,  was  defeated  by 
Muhammad  Ghori,  a.d.  1194  (Smith,  7oc.  cit.  765  ff.. 
Early  Hist,  of  India?,  Oxford,  1914,  p.  385  fiF.). 
As  the  capital  of  the  great  monarch  Harsa  (A.D. 
606-645),  and  a centre  of  the  two  chief  religions 
of  N.  India,  it  must  have  contained  numerous 
religious  buildings ; but  of  these  nothing  now 
remains  above  the  surface.  Out  of  the  materials 
of  some  of  them  the  fine  Jami'  Masjid,  or  cathedral 
niosq[ue,  was  built  in  A.D.  1406  by  Ibrahim  Shah 
of  Jaunpur ; but  the  site  is  still  called  Sita-ki 
Rasoi,  ‘the  kitchen  of  Sita,’  the  heroine  of  the 
Bdmdyaria  ei)ic.  There  are  many  tombs  of  Mu- 
hammadan saints,  the  most  important  being  those 
of  Makhdum  Jahaniya,  Makhdum  Akhai  Jamshid, 
and  Bala  Fir  and  his  son  Shaikh  Mahdi,  famous 
religious  teachers  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Shah  Jahan  and  Aurangzib.  Other  names  for 
the  city  were  Kusasthala,  Kausa,  Gadhipura,  and 
Mahodaya  (C.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alterthumskunde,  i.“ 
[Leipzig,  1867]  157  f.). 

Literature. — Besides  authorities  quoted  in  the  art.  see  IGl 
xiv.  [1908]  370 ff.  ; A.  Fiihrer,  Monumental  Antiquities  and 
inscriptio7is,  A.  IF.  Pros,  and  Oudh,  AUahabad,  1891,  p.  78  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 

KAfiCHiPURAM  (Conjeeveram). — A city  in 
the  Chingleput  District,  lying  about  45  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Madras. 

1 V.  A.  Smith,  Asoka,  Oxford,  1901,  p.  146. 

2 P.  C.  Mukherji,  Report  on  a Tour  of  Exploration  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Tarai,  Nepal,  the  Region  of  Kapilavastu, 
during  Februarg  and  March  1S99,  Calcutta,  1901,  pp.  30,  86, 
and  pi.  xvi. 
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1.  Name. — In  Tamil  literature  the  most  usual 
form  of  the  name  is  Kaclichi,  with  or  without  a 
sullix  signifying  ‘place,’  and  this  is  jjrobably  the 
original  name.  Regarding  its  derivation  nothing 
is  known.  The  name  Kahchi  is  probably  a Sons- 
kritized  form  of  the  Tamil  name,  the  form  KancliT, 
which  is  also  found,  being  perhaps  a connecting 
link  between  the  two.  The  attemjit  to  connect  it 
with  kCinch  (‘to  shine’)  is  fanciful.  To  Kafichi 
thesufiixf?Mmm(‘i)lace’)  oameto  headded.  Among 
Europeans  this  was  corrui)tcd  into  Conjeveram  or 
Conjeeveram.  The  older  forms,  however,  are  still 
used  by  the  peopleand  by  Indian  historical  w);iters. 

2.  Significance. — Kafichl  is  included  by  Saivas 
and  Vaisnavas  alike  among  the  seven  cities  in  all 
India  which  are  regarded  as  most  sacred.  How  it 
first  came  to  be  so  regarded  we  cannot  tell,  Imt 
that  its  fame  as  a sacred  city  goes  back  to  ancient 
times  is  certain.  The  oldest  buildings  date  from 
the  7th  cent,  of  our  era,  but  the  i)lace  was  famous 
at  least  eight  hundred  years  earlier.  As  a home 
of  learning  its  name  has  been  known  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  The  city  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  student  of  architecture.  In  the  oldest  temples 
we  can  study  to  great  advantage  the  transition  from 
Buddhist  to  Hindu  architecture,  and  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  Dravidian  style  (see  ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND  Art  [Hindu]),  while  in  some  of  the 
temples  -we  can  trace  the  slow  evolution  of  that 
style  through  the  centuries,  until  it  culminates  in 
the  huge  structures  that  a.stonish  the  visitor.  To 
the  student  of  religion,  too,  the  city  gives  a unique 
opportunity.  Almost  every  religious  movement 
that  has  affected  the  South  for  two  thousand  years 
and  more  has  been  connected  in  some  way  with 
Kafichi  and  has  left  visible  traces  of  its  influence. 
One  has  the  feeling  that,  if  its  story  could  be  fully 
unravelled,  much  would  be  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  South  Indian  religion.  The  epi- 
graphical  records  are  unu.snally  numerous,  and 
much  valuable  work  has  been  done,  especially 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  many  problems  remain  unsolved. 
All  that  is  possible  in  the  following  sketch  is  to 
give  the  outline  of  the  story,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
made  out  with  tolerable  certainty,  with  tho  pro- 
viso that  further  research  may  lead  to  some  modi- 
fication in  detail. 

3.  History. — (1)  Early  2'ierio(l(to  4th  cent.  a.d.). 

— The  earliest  mention  of  Kafichi  occurs  in  Patafi- 
jali’s  Commentary  on  the  Grammar  of  Panini  ; and 
Patafijali  lived  not  later  th.an  the  2nd  cent.  R.C. 
The  fact  that  the  name  occurs  in  the  Sanskrit  form 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  place  had  already 
been  colonized  by  the  Aryans.  The  Chinese  trav- 
eller Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  visited  the  place  c.  A.D. 
640,  states  that  ‘ Tathagata  [Buddha]  in  olden 
days,  when  living  in  the  world,  frequented  this 
country  much  ; he  preached  the  law  here  and 
converted  men  ’ (Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western 
World,  tr.  S.  Beal,  ii.  229).  It  is  possible  that  an 
Aryan  migration  took  place  as  early  as  Buddha’s 
day,  but  that  Buddha  himself  came  so  far  south 
is  extremely  improbable.  When,  however,  Hiuen 
Tsiang  goes  on  to  say,  ‘ And  therefore  A^fika-rftja 
built  si O'’®!'  sacred  spots  where  these 

traces  exist,’  we  may  accept  the  substance  of  the 
statement  as  jirobable,  for  the  Alahdvamsa — a 
Buddhist  chronicle  composed  in  Ceylon  about  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India, 
p.  276  If.) — mentions  places  not  far  from  K.aficin  as 
among  those  to  which  Ai^oka  .sent  missionaries. 
The  fact  that  no  trace  remains  of  Buddhist  build- 
ings of  any  kind  is  not  n fatal  objection  to  this 
view,  since  such  buildings,  when  Buddhism  dis- 
appeared, would  form  v.aluable  quarries  for  Hindus 
or  Jains,  and  tho  buildings  which  existed  in  Hiuen 
Tsiang’s  day  have  also  disappeared.  Regarding 


the  date  of  the  appearance  of  .bunl  m in  tb'  South 
nothingis  known  ; but  tlnit  it  hml  • lin--;  a fo>r. 
ing  before  the  end  of  thi^  pei  ii«l  n y uken  for 
gi-anted,  since  Hiuen  Tsiang’-  !■  'i  .on>  -b.  vsii- 
prevalence  in  the  succeeding  [m  d-  '..  if ' -ecctui  i 
bo  sure  that  the  Tamil  epic,  the  M- 
belonged  to  the  2nd  ce  it.  a.d.  Dr.widians 

[South  India]),  we  woui  ! have  in  it  an  inti  ri-ting 
glimpse  of  Kafichi  during  thi-  pi-iind,  aitd  testi- 
mony to  the  f.act  that  in  those  t irly  days  ilie 
votaries  of  the  Brahmanic.-d  religion  loubtlc--' con- 
siderably modified  by-  lontae-t  \\ii  ‘i  tae  .Anin  dm  ■ f 
the  Dravidians)  dwelt  in  a condition  of  ii.ntu- 
toleration,  if  not  of  actual  harmony',  with  Biub  hi.- 
and  Jains  ; but  regarding  the  date  u'  thi-  work  there 
is  considerable  doubt,  some  recent  v.  riters  putting 
it  as  late  as  the  8th  century. 

(2)  Ballava period  (4th  to  0th  cent.). — During  the 
greater  part  of  the  early  perioil  Kafichi  lielonged  to 
the  Chola  empire.  Before  liie  end  of  the  jn  rioii 
a new  power  had  arisen  before  which  tlie  • Imla 
flominion  waned.  The  Pallava.s,  of  wIkim*  origin 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  wiHi  certainty,  had  c.-'ab- 
lished  themselves  in  the  Andhra  country  to  ilie 
north  of  Kafichi  about  the  2nd  cent.  .\.D.,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  4th,  if  not  earlier,  they  had  made 
Kafichi  their  capital.  From  the  .fi.li  ei  nt.  to  the 
8th  they  were  the  dominant  is.v.cr  in  the  south, 
though  at  times,  more  especially  inwards  the  end  of 
this  period,  they  had  to  defend  themselves  nu  inst 
tho  Chaluky'as  and  Rfistrakuta.s  on  rfie  S'nrth- 
^Vest,  ami  tlie  reviving  Chola  [lowcr  on  the  -^mith. 
'I'o  this  period  belongs  the  visit  of  Hiuen  Tsiang 
already  mentioned.  He  describes  the  city,  which 
he  calls  Kiii-chi-pu-lo,  as  about  30  li  niih  -' 
rotind. 

‘ The  cHnmto  is  hot,  the  chnr.i  ’tcr  of  tlic  pc-oplc  » Mn  'ircous, 
Tlioy  are  dt‘0))ly  attached  to  tin-  principi- a \ ;ty  vini'truth, 
ami  hig-hly  e«tcem  icarninp: ; in  ro.'spt . t-  of  il  ir  li ' • n anti 
written  character:^,  they  (iilfcrbut  liltk  from  il  •.'■-of  .■•’i-.i-Indi-i. 
There  are  some  hundred  of  sa/){jhHr  'in  > . and  Mo  . pru  tH. 
They  all  ytudy  the  teaohiu"  of  tho  Sthavira  0 

school  belonging  to  the  Great  Vcliiolo.  There  ^rc  r-ono:  eighty 
DOva  tenii>les,  and  many  heretics  called  Nirgrantlias  ’ \ ci'f.). 

Thus  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (A.D.  640)  Kafichi 
was  still  a stronghold  of  tho  Buddhists.  Hiuen 
Tsiang  mentions  Dharmapala,  a renowned  Buddhist 
teacher  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  shortly 
before  the  time  of  his  visit  (H.  Kern,  Manual  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1806,  j^p.  0,  130), 
as  a native  of  Kafichi.  The  .lains  (^^irgranthas) 
apparently  lived  side  by  side  with  the  Buddhists. 
Under  the  head  of  ‘ t)6va  temples’  he  doubfless 
included  tho  ^aiva  and  Vaisnava  temples,  and  prob- 
ably tho  temples  of  tho  ammans,  or  IMothers, 
whom  tho  Dravidi.aus  worshipjied  before  the  advent 
of  tho  Ary’ans.  'I'hus  several  difi'erent  forms  of 
Hinduism  were  alre.ady  strong  ; but  just  about  this 
time  began  a remarkable  revival  of  Hinduism, 
before  which  first  Buddhism  and  then  .lainism 
began  to  wane.  Kpigraphical  evidence  shows  that 
the  central  shrine  of  the  Kailasanatha  temple  was 
erected  by  tho  Ballava  king  Rajasiiiiha  (otherwise 
known  as  Narasiiidiavarman  li.)  about  A.D.  670, 
and  tho  Vaikunta  Berumal  temple  a few  years 
later  by  his  son  Baramesvaravarmau  II.  (Venkayya, 
Tho  Pallavas,  p.  17  f.).  Several  other  temples  are 
so  similar  in  style  that  they  may  be  placed  about 
the  same  period,  and  the  reseml>lance  to  the  rock 
temples  of  Mamallapuram  (the  Seven  Bagodas)  is 
very  striking.  Apart  from  simple  excavations, 
these  temples  are  the  oldest  in  South  India  which 
arc  known  to  us.  Fergusson  has  sliown  that  they 
are  cojiied  from  Buddhist  models,  being  imit.ations 
either  of  tho  rhaitya,  or  hall  for  common  worshii>, 
or  of  tho  vihdra,  or  monastery.  The  vijudna,  or 
central  tower,  of  the  K.ailas.anilth.a  temple,  fiu' 
instance,  is  in  tho  sh.apo  of  .a  vihdra,  .and  consists 
of  several  storeys  built  up  of  imitation  chaityas. 
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The  qoimTam,  or  gate-tower  (later),  is  in  the  form  of 
a chaitya,  and  from  siicli  simple  beginnings  the 
evolution  of  the  great  yojmrams,  whicli  are  such  a 
notable  feature  of  the  Dravidian  style,  may  be 
traced  (Fergusson,  Hist,  of  hid.  and  East.  Arch." 
i.  170-175,  302-362). 

But  the  zeal  of  the  Pallava  kings,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  building  of  these  temples,  was  not  the 
only  factor  in  the  triumph  of  Hinduism  over  its 
rivals.  In  Saivism  and  V.aisnavism  alike,  during 
the  Pallava  period,  remarkable  groups  of  poets 
arose,  whose  songs  in  praise  of  the  gods  did  much 
to  win  the  people  over  from  Buildhism  and  Jainism. 
App.ar  and  Tirujfiana.sambandliar  in  the  7th  cent., 
and  Sundaramurti  in  the  8th  or  9th,  were  the 
authors  of  the  hymns  in  praise  of  Siva  known  as 
the  Devdram.  The  songs  of  the  twelve  Alvars,  or 
Vaisnava  saints,  who  are  placed  in  the  Cth  and 
three  following  centuries,  are  gathered  up  in  the 
Ndlayiraprahandhani.  How  many  of  these  poets 
actually  lived  in  Kfinclu  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty. Poygai  Alvar  is  said  to  have  been  horn  there 
(time  uncertain),  and  delinite  traditions  connect 
Tirujuanasambandhar  and  Tirumahgai  5.1var  (9th 
cent.),  among  others,  with  the  place.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  shrines  of  Kanchi  were  well  known  to 
many  of  these  singers,  live  6aiva  shrines  being 
mentioned  in  the  Devaram,  and  fourteen  Vaisnava 
shrines  in  the  Naldyiraprabandham.  These  all 
remain  to  the  present  day,  though  only  in  cases 
where  the  literary  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
archaeological  can  we  be  sure  that  the  actual  build- 
ings which  now  exist  can  be  traced  so  far  back 
(K.  V.  Subralimanya  Aiyar,  in  Madras  Chr.  Coll. 
Mag.,  new  ser. , xiii.  [1913]  244-247).  Before 
the  end  of  the  Pallava  period  still  another  force 
was  at  work.  The  great  Sankara  is  said  to  have 
visited  Kahclii ; and,  if  the  usually  accepted  dates 
of  his  life  are  correct,  the  visit  must  have  taken 
place  early  in  the  9th  century  (ib.).  Thus  along- 
side of  the  Saiva  Siddhanta  of  the  Devaram  poets, 
and  the  Vaisnavism  of  the  Alvars,  the  Advaita  (q.v.) 
system  came  to  be  taught. 

An  image  of  ^aiikara  stands  in  the  temple  of  Kamaksi  (a  name 
for  the  wife  of  Siva),  and  it  is  said  that  the  goddess  cannot  stir 
heyond  the  temple  precincts  without  getting  permission  from 
Sankara.  This  prohibition  is  said  to  originate  from  Sankara’s 
victory  over  the  goddess,  the  local  tradition  being  that  in 
Sankara’s  day  Kamaksi  was  a ferocious  goddess  who  could  be 
satisfied  only  with  human  blood,  and  that  Saiikara  brought  such 
pressure  to  bear  on  her  as  to  lead  her  to  abandon  her  evil  ways. 
The  legend  is  only  one  out  of  the  innumerable  stories  which 
cluster  round  the  temples  of  Kanchi,  and  may  be  of  no  more 
historical  value  than  any  other.  Yet  it  may  be  an  attempt  to 
depict  the  victory — only  partial — of  the  philosophic  ideas  of 
Saiikara  over  the  worship  already  mentioned,  in  which  evil 
goddesses  are  propitiated  by  bloody  offerings,  and  may  even 
demand  human  sacrifices.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  this 
day  the  archakas  (priests)  of  Kamaksi’s  temple  are  Nambudri 
Brahmans,  who  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
.Saiikara  brought  with  him  from  Malabar^ 

According  to  local  tradition,  Sankara'conducted 
a vigorous  controversy  with  the  Jains.  The  fact 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  Buddhists  in  this  con- 
nexion may  be  an  indication  that,  so  far  as  Kanchi 
was  concerned,  their  day  was  past.  In  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries  Jainism  still  flourished,  and  two  of 
its  protagonists,  Samantabhadra  and  Akalahka, 
are  associated  with  Kanchi.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Hinduism  was  gaining  ground.  Of  definite 
persecution  of  Buddhists  and  Jains  there  is  little 
decisive  proof,  but  the  combination  of  royal  favour 
with  the  efibrts  of  poets  and  sages  led  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  followers  of  these  religions, 
mainly  by  their  gradual  absorption  into  the  Hindu 
community. 

(3)  Chola period  {9th  to  IJfh  cent.). — During  this 
period  Kanchi  passed  many  times  from  hand  to 
hand,  but  throughout  the  gTeater  part  of  it  the 
Cholas  were  in  undisturbed  possession,  and  for 
a time  made  it  one  of  their  capitals.  In  many 
inscriptions  found  in  Kanchi  and  the  neighbour- 


hood tlieir  victories  .are  celebrated,  and  much 
intere.sting  light  is  thrown  on  their  administration 
(Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  Ancient  India,  cli.  \d.). 
In  the  (Jhola  period  Kanchi  became  inure  dis- 
tinctively than  before  a Hindu  city.  The  Jain.s, 
indeed,  retained  a considerable  measure  of  influenco 
under  the  early  Chola  rulers.  There  is  a .strong 
local  tradition  that  some  temple.s  which  are  now 
Hindu  were  once  Jain,  but  the  only  .Iain  temple 
now  remaining  is  just  outside  the  modern  city,  in 
the  village  of  Tirupparuttikunram.  It  is  a.ssigned 
by  Fergusson  to  the  11th  cent.  (op.  cit.  p.  362), 
and  contains  a numlier  of  inscriptions  of  this  and 
the  following  period  (Sewell,  Lists  of  Antiquities, 
i.  176-187).  The  legend  in  the  Madura  dthala 
Purana  (Gazetteer  of  the  Madura  District,  i.  [19<)6] 
254  f.)  of  the  magical  efibrts  made  by  the  Jains  of 
Kanchi  to  convert  the  Saivas  of  Madura  may  be 
reg.arded  as  testimony  to  the  influence  which  the 
former  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  exerting. 
But  the  movements  in  favour  of  Hinduism  whicli 
were  in  progress  in  the  previous  period  continued 
in  this.  The  Chola  kings  went  on  with  the  work 
of  temple-building,  as  many  inscriptions  testify 
(Sewell,  loc.  cit.).  New  temples  were  erected  and 
old  temples  added  to,  and  to  old  and  new  alike 
grants  of  land  were  made.  Saiva  and  Vai.snava 
temples  sh.ared  in  this  royal  favour  ; but  by  the 
11th  cent.  Vaisnavism  was  gaining  ground,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Ramanujacharya. 

This  remarkable  teacher  was  horn  in  Sriperumbudur,  about 
20  miles  E.  of  Kanchi.  Though  belonging  to  a Vaisnava  family, 
he  was  [placed  under  an  Advaita  teacher  in  a \ illage  near 
Kanchi,  hut  soon  rejected  the  teaching  of  his  master,  and  be- 
came the  pupil  of  a Vaispava  teacher  in  Kanchi  who  is  usually 
known  as  Kanchlpurija.  Attaching  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  god  Varadaraja  (Visnu),  he  remained  in  K.anchi  till  he  was 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  was  called  to  Sriraiigam  to 
succeed  Yamunacharya  as  head  of  the  Vaisnava  coyanmnity. 
He  became  the  developer  and  exponent  of  the  \TSistadvaita 
philosophy,  in  association  with  the  Vaisnava  religion,  Vijpu 
being  regarded  as  the  Snpreme  Being.  Throughout  his  long 
life  he  was  a controversialist,  and  we  rea.d  of  controversies  with 
Buddhists,  Jains,  Advaitis,  Saivas,  and  Saktas.  On  Kanchi  he 
left  an  impression  which  remains  to  this  day.  The  Srivaisnavas, 
as  his  followers  are  called,  have  for  about  seven  centuries  been 
divided  into  rival  sects — the  Tenkalais,  or  southern  sect,  and 
the  Vadakalais,  or  northern  sect.  The  founder  of  the  latter 
was  Vedantadesika,  who  was  bom  at  K.anchi  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  cent.,,  and  taught  there  for  several  years  before 
being  called  to  Sriraiigam  (Rajagopalacbariar,  Vaishnavite 
Reformers  of  India,  pp.  97-125).  The  Chola  period,  as  we  see 
from  this  outline,  was  a period  of  controversy  and  sometimes  of 
persecution,  Ramanuja  himself  in  his  later  years  being  perse- 
cuted by  the  Chola  king  Kulottunga  i.  (Govindacharj'a,  Life  of 
Ramanujacharya). 

(4)  Vijayanagar  period  (lith  to  17th  cent.). — 
After  a time  of  confusion  Kanchi  became  a part  of 
the  great  Vijayanagar  empire.  Though  no  longer 
the  capital  of  a kingdom,  it  was  still  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tondaimandalam, 
and  w’as  the  seat  of  a viceroy.  Its  sacredness  was 
recognized  by  the  Vijayanagar  kings.  Some  of 
them  frequently  visited  it,  and  at  least  one  of 
them  had  his  coronation  ceremony  performed 
there.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  great 
temples  attained  their  present  huge  dimensions, 
older  buildings  being  added  to  and  adorned,  and 
in  some  cases  surrounded  by  great  courtyards  -with 
high  walls  and  lofty  gopurams.  The  work  of 
many  of  the  kings  can  be  definitely  traced  through 
the  inscriptions  on  the  temples,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  temples  were  enriched  with  many 
royal  gifts.  Although  the  Vijayanagar  empire 
received  a severe  shock  in  A.D.  1565,  it  lingered  on 
as  a small  kingdom  till  1646,  when  its  temporary 
capital,  Chandragiri,  was  captured  by  the  king  of 
Golkonda.  With  this  Kanchi  passed  from  Hindu 
to  Muhammadan  rule  (Sewell,  loc.  cit.  ; Subrah- 
manya  Aiyar,  Madras  Chr.  Coll.  Mag.,  new  ser., 
xiii.  [1914] ; for  the  Vijayanagar  rule  in  general 
see  Sewell,  A Forgotten  Empire). 

(5)  Modern  period  (middle  of  17th  cent,  to  the 
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present  day). — During  the  first  century  of  this  pcriorl 
iNfulianimadan  rulers  were  in  occupation  of  the 
place.  This  was  not  indeed  their  first  appear- 
ance, for  in  A.D.  1310  Kahchi  was  cajitured  and 
plundered  hy  Malilc  Kafur,  a general  of  'Ala-ud- 
din  of  Delhi.  A similar  disaster  hofel  it  in  1481, 
when  it  was  sacked  by  Mulianiinad  Sluih  of 
Bija]iur. 

According  to  Firislifcah,  this  conqueror  was  incited  to  the 
attack  by  what  he  liad  heard  of  the  wealth  of  one  of  the 
temples,  ‘ the  walls  and  root  of  which  were  plateil  with  gold, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones’  (Sewell,  A Fim/otteii  Empire, 
p.  101).  Another  writer  says  that  the  victors  ‘ levelled  the  city 
and  its  temples  with  the  ground,  an'l  overthrew  all  symbols  of 
infidelity,  and  such  a quantity  of  jewels,  valuable  pearls,  slaves 
and  lovely  maidens  and  all  kinds  of  rarities  fell  into  their  hands 
that  they  were  beyond  computation’  (quoted  by  Subrahinanya 
Aiyar,  loo.  cit.). 

This  statement  must  be  regardeil  as  an  exaggera- 
tion. Tliat  great  booty  was  carried  off  is  prob- 
able, but,  thongli  some  temples  may  have  been 
plundered,  others  escaped  with  little  damage,  and 
survive  to  this  day.  Local  tradition  says  that 
some  of  tlio  ‘.symbols  of  infidelity’  were  saved  by 
being  buried.  Such  occupation  was  only  tem- 
porary, but  from  1646  to  1751,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  Kanchi  was  almost  continu- 
ously under  Muhammadan  rule,  first  as  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Golkonda,  then  conquered  by 
generals  of  Aurangzib,  and  finally  included  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  During 
the  Carnatic  and  Mysore  wars  it  changed  hands 
many  times,  the  great  temples  being  used  as 
fortresses.  Much  damage  was  done,  especially  by 
Haidar  'All,  who  occupied  the  place  in  1768  and 
again  in  1780.  Tn  his  time  the  terror  of  the 
Hindus  was  so  great  that  many  of  the  idols  were 
removed  to  Tanjore  and  other  places,  and  not  till 
1799  was  confidence  sufficiently  restored  to  allow 
of  their  return.  Meanwhile  the  district  had  been 
granted  by  the  Nawab  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  1759,  and,  apart  from  Haidar’s  occupation,  it 
has  remained  British  territory  since  that  date. 
During  the  Muhammadan  occupation  there  was 
much  friction  between  Muhammadans  and  Hindus. 
rV  number  of  mosques  were  erected,  and  one  of  the 
largestwasoriginaUy  allindu  mandapam  (‘pillared 
hall’),  the  pillars  of  which  remain,  though  any 
Hindu  figures  that  may  have  been  carved  on  them 
have  been  removed.  This  mosque  bears  the  date 
A.H.  1106  ( = A.D.  1700),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Razafar'Alt  Khan,  who  came  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Hindus  for  an  outrage  to  the 
person  of  a Muhammadan  who  had  dared  to  wash 
his  hands  in  a sacred  tank.  The  same  general  is 
credited  with  the  completion  of  the  largest  of  the 
mosques,  which  commemorates  a Muhammadan 
sage,  Shah' Amid 'Auliah,  regarding  whom  .and  his 
contests  with  the  represent.atives  of  Kamaksi  and 
other  deities  many  wonderful  stories  are  rebated 
(for  this  period  .see  Crole,  Blanual  of  the  Chinglcpiit 
District,  pp.  141-200). 

4.  Present  condition.  — Kanchi  now  measures 
nearly  4 miles  from  N.W.  toS.E.,  withamaximum 
breaiith  of  about  a mile  and  a half.  According  to 
the  census  of  1911,  the  population  was  53,864.  Of 
these  1746  were  returned  as  Muhammadans,  and 
139  as  Chri.stians.  Only  a few  families  of  Jains 
are  left,  and  the  only  J.ain  temple  is  th.at  already 
referred  to  as  standing  outside  the  city.  A small 
Sikh  monastery  where  the  Gr.anth  is  worshipped 
forms  a rallying  pi, ace  for  Sikh  pilgrims  from  the 
North,  who,  though  not  allowed  by  their  creed  to 
worship  idols,  h.avo  ,a  rem.arkable  fondness  for 
visiting  Hindu  shrines.  But,  while  other  religions 
have  retained,  or  are  gaining,  a foothold,  the  city 
remains  essentially  Hindu.  The  visitor  is  .aston- 
ished at  the  number  .and  size  of  the  temples.  He 
finds,  too,  that  almost  everything  that  comes  under 
the  title  ‘ Hinduism  ’ is  represented  in  the  place. 


The  old  Dravidian  worship  has  survived  the  impact 
of  all  the  other  forces  that  have  been  at  v i.rk,  and 
the  mnmans  are  still  worshipped,  f-ometii  .es  by 
themselves,  sometimes  in  connexion  viih  the 
Hindu  pantheon.  For  instance,  an  obscure  god- 
dess called  ‘ Elagoli  amman  ’ is  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  Parvatl,  and  the  latter  repairs  to  her 
abode  every  year  when  her  marriage  is  to  l)e 
celebrated.  In  one  of  the  smaller  temples,  where, 
among  others,  the  five  I’andavas  are  wor.shipi)ed, 
the  principal  deity,  Kenuka,  the  mother  of  I’ara- 
surama,  is  identified  with  Mari,  the  Dravidian 
goddess  of  .-mallpox.  The  majority  of  the  gods, 
however,  are  either  the  great  gods  of  the  pantheon 
under  special  aspects  or  deified  men. 

The  principal  tlivisions  of  the  city  are  known  as 
Siva  K.afichi  and  Visnu  Kanchi,  but  the  nomen- 
clature is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  a numbi  1 of 
.ancient  and  important  Vai.snava  shrines  arc  in 
Siva  Kanchi.  The  greater  temples  of  this  .si  ci  ion, 
however,  .are  connected  with  the  worship  td  Siva. 
In  the  largest  of  all,  Siva  is  worshipped  .as  Ekam- 
r.anatha.  Begun  in  the  Pallava  times,  celebrated 
in  the  Devdram,  and  associated  with  Saiikara,  ihi> 
temple  has  been  added  to  by  succeeding  dynasties 
till  it  now  stands  as  one  of  the  largest  in  India. 
Its  great  tower  is  188  ft.  in  height,  and  the  area 
enclosed  within  its  outer  wall  is  about  ‘25  acres. 
Near  the  centr.al  shrine  is  a mango  tree,  under 
which  Parvatl  is  said  to  h.ave  tlone  jienance  for 
l)utting  her  h.ands  over  Siva’s  eyes.  The  principal 
object  of  worshii)  is  the  jiji/id  (‘earth  ) liiiji. 
vVinong  the  pther  objects  now  worshipped  are  the 
sixty-tliree  Saiva  saints.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  over  £100,000  has  been  silent  on  the  renova- 
tion of  the  temple  by  .a  few  wealthy  iinMiihets  of 
Nattukottai  Chetti  caste.  Second  in  size  iimong 
the  Saiva  temples  comes  that  of  Kamaksi,  tilready 
mentioneil  more  than  once.  Siva  Kaiichi  cont.iins 
seven  tanks  of  siiecial  sanctity,  each  being  speci- 
ally sacred  on  one  day  of  the  week.  'I'lie  largesr 
is  the  Sarvatirtham,  in  which  all  the  Indian  rivers 
are  believed  to  have  gathereil  to  witness  the 
pen.ance  of  Parvatl.  The  temples  which  are  shown 
by  architectural  eyulence  to  belong  to  the  Pallava 
periqd  .are  all  in  Siva  Kiinchi,  and  all  except  one 
are  Saiva  temples. 

In  Visnu  Kanchi  the  greatest  temple  is  that  of 
Vi.snu  under  the  name  of  Var.adaraja  {i.c.,  the 
king-lj’  giver  of  boons).  It  contains  many  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Chola  and  Vijay.anagar  periods  (Sewell, 
Antiquities,  where  it  is  called  the  Aruhila  .Perumrd 
temple).  Although  it  cannot  be  distinctly  traced 
further  back,  it  was  already  famouswheu  Ramanuja 
att.ached  himself  to  it  early  in  the  11th  century. 
It  measures  about  1200  ft.  in  length  and  800  in 
breadth,  being  unsurpassed  in  size  in  the  whole 
city  e.xcept  by  the  Ekamranritha  temple.  Its  hall 
of  100  pilbars  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
c.arving  of  the  Vij.ayan.agar  period.  Although  the 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  plundered  by  Haidar, 
it  still  has  great  wealth.  It  is  said  that  a Bra'.imaii 
devotee  vowed  that  ho  would  not  eat  on  any  d.ay 
till  he  h.ad  collected  Rs.  10,  and  that  he  collected 
in  .all  Rs.24,000,  Avith  Avhich  valuable  ornaments 
Avere  purchased.  Ramanuja  and  other  great 
Acharyas  (or  V.aisnava  teachers),  and  several  of 
the  Aiviirs,  are  Avorshipped  Avithin  the  precincts. 
The  comprehensive  nature  of  Hinduism  is  ilhis- 
tr.ated  by  the  fact  that  at  one  end  of  the  temple 
the  lofty  philosophy  of  Ramanuja  is  taught  in  a 
Sanskrit  college,  Avhile  near  the  other  oll'erings  are 
presented  to  a living  cobra.  The  great  festival  of 
this  temple  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  alt  that 
are  connected  Avith  (he  city.  It  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  Vaikasi  (May-.June),  and  lasts  itominally 
for  ten  d.ays ; but,  as  the  ear  festival  counts  as  one 
day,  and  seldom  occupies  less  than  three,  the 
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festival  usually  continues  at  least  twelve  days. 
Except  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  idol  is  drawn 
in  a huge  car  which  takes  about  a thousand 
people  to  pull,  the  image,  adorned  with  the  temple 
jewels,  is  carried  out  morning  and  evening  on 
different  vehicles.  The  procession,  after  pa.ssing 
along  the  narrow  main  street  of  Visnu  Kafichi, 
enters  the  broad  street  of  Siva  Kahchl  (said  to 
date  from  Chola  times) ; and,  after  going  round 
that  portion  of  the  city,  it  returns,  the  total  distance 
traversed  being  about  six  miles.  According  to 
the  local  legends,  Visnu  and  Siva  are  brothers-in- 
law,  and  the  Vaisnava  deity  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  festivp,!  rests  for  a time  in  a mandapam  in 
front  of  Siva’s  great  temple.  A strange  relic  of 
the  Muhammadan  domination  is  found  in  the  fact 
tliat,  when  the  daily  procession  reaches  a man- 
dapani  near  the  tomb  of  Shah  'Amid  'Auliah,  a 
representative  of  that  sage  receives  tribute  in  the 
shape  of  two  small  cakes  of  different  kinds,  one  in 
the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  festival,  u'hen  the  image  is 
carried  on  the  garuda,  or  mythical  kite,  which  is 
Visnu’s  special  vehicle,  it  has  to  submit  to  the 
doubtful  compliment  of  receiving  a garland  from 
the  representatives  of  a small  shrine  belonging  to 
the  Pariahs.  During  these  days  large  crowds, 
including  many  of  the  rich  and  educated,  assemble 
from  far  and  near,  and  men  of  wealth  vie  with  one 
another  in  meeting  the  expense  of  the  fireworks 
and  other  means  of  popular  enjoyment.  At  all 
times,  and  especially  during  the  festival,  the 
authorities  have  to  be  on  their  guard  to  prevent 
rioting  between  the  two  sects  of  the  Vaisnavas, 
the  Tehkalais  and  the  Vadakalais.  The  old  feuds 
between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  are  at  an  end, 
,and  ^aivism  and  Vaisnavism  no  longer  manifest 
the  rivalry  of  an  earlier  day.  The  controversy  is 
now  between  these  two  sects  into  which  Eamanuja’s 
followers  are  divided,  and,  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  sectarians  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
points  of  difference,^  feeling  always  runs  high,  and 
law-suits  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  two  sects 
in  connexion  with  the  temple  worship  go  up  from 
court  to  court,  occasionally  even  reaching  the 
Privy  Council.  While  the  festival  of  Varadaraja 
far  surpasses  all  others,  there  are  probably  not 
many  days  in  the  year  when  some  temple  or  other 
is  not  enfete, ; and  quite  apart  from  special  festivals 
a stream  of  pilgrims  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  India  pours  unceasingly  through  the  place. 
For  their  entertainment  many  choultries  (‘rest- 
houses  ’)  have  been  built  and  endowed. 

As  a seat  of  learning,  Kanchi  retains  something 
of  its  ancient  glory.  In  addition  to  the  Visist- 
advaita  College,  there  are  several  Sanskrit  schools, 
and  some  of  the  gurus  who  instruct  pupils  privately 
have  a wide  reputation.  The  Tamil  scriptures  are 
also  extensively  studied.  Education  on  modern 
lines  is  now  becoming  popular,  and  is  represented 
chiefly  by  two  large  high  schools ; the  older  of 
these  dates  from  1839,  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  while  the  other 
is  supported  by  an  endowment  left  by  a wealthy 
native  of  the  place. 

LiTERATtjRE. — R.  Sewell,  Lists  of  AnUquUies,1  vo\s.,  hlsLAms, 
1882-84,  A Forgotten  Empire,  London,  1900 ; South  Indian 
Inscriptions,  ed.  E.  Hultzsch,  Madras,  i.  (1890),  iii.  pt.  2 (1903) ; 
numerous  references  in  Epigraphia  Indica,  esp.  viii.  [Calcutta, 
1905-06],  ed.  E.  Hultzsch ; Hiuen  Tsiang,  Buddhist  Records 


1 The  distinction  is  mainly  connected  with  ritual,  the  Vadakalais 
using  extracts  from  the  Veda  (Skr.),  while  the  Teukalais  use  the 
N dlayiraprabandham  (Tamil).  Doctrinally,  it  is  analogous 
to  that  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism.  The  Vadakalais 
hold  the  ‘ monkey  ’ doctrine,  that  the  soul  must  cling  to  God 
as  a monkey  cub  to  its  mother ; the  Tehkalais  maintain  the 
‘ eat  ’ doctrine,  that  God  takes  hold  of  the  soul  as  a cat  does  of 
her  kitten.  Further,  the  Vadakalais  observe  caste-restrictions 
far  more  closelj’  than  the  Tehkalais  (see  Monier-Williams, 
Brahmanism  and  Hinduism*,  London,  1891,  pp.  124-127. 


of  the  Western  World,  tr.  .S.  Beal,  London,  1906,  it  ; C.  S. 
Crole,  Manual  of  the  Chingleput  District,  Madras,  1879  (super- 
seded as  far  as  periods  (l)-(4)  in  § 3 are  concerned) ; V.  Kanaka- 
sabbai.  The  Tamils  Eighteen  Hundred  Tears  Ago,  do. 
1904;  J.  Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Archi- 
tecture-, ed.  J.  Burgess,  i.,  London,  1910;  V.  Venkayya,  The 
Pallavas,  Madras,  1907;  A.  Rea,  ‘Pallava  Architecture,' 
Archaeological  Survey,  new  imperial  series,  xxxiv.,  Madras,  19(W 
(somewhat  unreliable,  but  containing  many  valuable  plates); 
K.  V.  Subrahmanya  Aiyar,  ‘The  Ancient  History  of  Con- 
jeeveram,'  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine,  new  ser.,  xiii. 
(1913-14),  ‘The  Origin  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  in  Southern 
India,’  I A xl.  (1911)  ;V.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  History  of 
Indian,  Oxford,  1914  ; T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India, 
London,  1903;  S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  Ancient  India, 
with  introd.  by  V.  A.  Smith,  London  and  Madras,  1911 ; A. 
Govindacharya,  The  Holy  Lives  of  tlte  Azhuidrs,  Mysore,  1902, 
The  Life  of  Rdmdnujdchdrya,  Madras,  1900;  C.  N.  Krishna- 
swami Aiyar,  Sri  Sankaracharya,  do.,  n.d. ; T.  Rajago- 
palachariar,  The  Vaishnavite  Reformers  of  India,  do.  1909. 
The  present  writer  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Gopinatha 
Rao,  Superintendent  of  Archajology  to  the  Maharaja  of  Tra van- 
core,  for  valuable  information  and  guidance. 

J.  H.  Maclean. 

KANCHULIYAS. — A class  of  Indian  6aktas 
ig.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Skr.  kau- 
chull,  ‘a  bodice.’  They  are  found  in  Soutliern 
India  {Madras  Manual  of  Administration,  i., 
Madras,  1886),  where  they  are  called  Kanjuliyas 
(from  kanjuli,  the  Tamil  corruption  of  kauchuli), 
and  have  also  been  noted  in  Bombay.  They  are 
adherents  of  the  most  extreme  left-handed  6akta 
doctrines,  their  chief  ceremony  culminating  in 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  This 
ceremony  is  called  ghata-kahehuli,  or  ‘ jar  and 
bodice.’  The  number  of  male  and  female  cele- 
brants must  be  equal.  A jar  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  place  of  worship,  into  which  each 
woman  throws  her  bodice,  leaving  the  upper  part 
of  her  body  exposed.  An  orgy  of  eating  and 
drinking  is  followed  by  each  man  taking  at  random 
a bodice  from  the  jar  and  pairing  with  its  o-wner, 
however  near  in  kin  to  him  she  may  be,  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

Ltterature. — For  a general  account  of  these  orgies  see  J.  A. 
Dubois,  Hindu  Mattners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies,  ed.  H.  K. 
Beauchamp,  Oxford,  1906,  p.  286 fif.,  and  H.  H.  Wilson,  Religi- 
ous Sects  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1861,  i.  257  fif.  W.  Ward’s 
View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^, 
do.  1817,  i.  247 fif.,  may  also  be  consulted.  For  the  ghata- 
kanchuli  worship  see  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  263,  and  (for  Bombay) 
K.  Raghunathji,  in  I A x.  [1881]  73, 287.  Cf.  also  the  Uchchhista- 
Ganapatyas,  in  art.  GLyAPATTAS.  (J.  A.  GeIEESON. 

KANDH,  KHOND  (the  derivation  of  the  name 
is  uncertain ; G.  Oppert,  Original  Inhabitants  of 
Bharatavarsa,  1893,  p.  144,  connects  their  title 
Kol,  Kui,  with  ko,  ku,  ‘a  mountain’;  Eisley,  TO 
i.  398,  connects  it  with  khdndd,  ‘a  sword,’  said  to 
be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  tribe). — A tribe 
found  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  the  bulk  of  those 
formerly  residing  in  the  Central  Provinces  having 
passed  into  Bengal  on  the  transfer  to  that  province 
of  the  States  of  Kalahandi  and  Patna  and  the 
Sambalpur  District.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1911,  they  number  673,346,  of  whom  355,137  are 
found  in  Madras,  302,883  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and 
the  remainder  in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Berar,  and  Assam.  The  tribe  has  for  a long 
time  attracted  the  attention  of  anthropologists 
owing  to  their  eustom  of  human  sacrifice, 
known  as  Bleriah.  But,  owing  to  their  isola- 
tion, the  information  regarding  them  is  still 
incomplete. 

‘ Much  has  been  written  about  them  ; but  from  reports  re- 
ceived it  seems  clear  that  observers  have  in  some  cases  been 
too  ready  to  attribute  to  the  whole  of  the  tribe  customs  which 
are  in  reality  only  locally  observed.  A people  which  is  split 
up,  as  they  are,  by  hill  and  jungle  into  communities  which 
cannot  easily  communicate  with  one  another  naturally  develop 
a considerable  diversity  in  their  ways  ’ (Madras  Census  Report, 
1901,  i.  161). 

I.  The  tribe  in  Bengal. — The  earliest  and  most 
generally  accepted  account  of  their  beliefs  is  that 
of  S.  C.  Maepherson  {Memorials  of  Service  in  India, 
ch.  vi.  p.  84  ff.). 
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lie  represented  them  as  believing^  in  * One  Supreme  Bein<?, 
self-existing:,  the  source  of  good,  and  Creator  of  tho  universe, 
of  the  inferior  g:otl.s,  and  of  man.  This  divinity  is  called,  in 
some  districts,  Boora  Pennu,  or  the  God  of  Light;  in  others, 
Bella Pennu,  or  the  Sun  God;  and  the  snn  and  the  place  from 
which  it  rises  beyond  the  sea  are  the  chief  seats  of  his  presence. 
Boora  Pennu,  in  the  beginning,  created  for  himself  a consort, 
who  became  Tari  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  goddess,  and  the  source 
of  evil.’  Finding  lier  wanting  in  wifely  complaisance,  he  deter- 
mined to  create  from  tlie  earth  a new  being,  man,  who  should 
render  to  him  the  most  assiduous  and  devoted  service,  and  to 
form  from  it  also  every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
necessary  to  man’s  existence.  ‘ 'The  creation  was  perfectly 
free  from  moral  and  physical  evil.  Men  enjoyed  free  inter- 
course with  the  Creator.  They  lived  without  labour  upon  the 
spontaneous  abundance  of  the  earth  ; they  enjoyed  everything 
in  common,  and  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  peace.  They 
went  unclothed.  They  had  power  to  move  not  only  on  the 
earth,  but  through  the  air  and  the  sea.  The  lower  animals 
were  all  perfectly  innocuous  ’ (p.  84  ff.).  This  paradise  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  intrigues  of  Tari  Pennu,  who  ‘instilled  into  the 
heart  of  man  every  variety  of  moral  evil  . . . and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  every  species  of  physical  evil  into  the  material 
creation.  . . . Boora  Pennu,  by  tlie  application  of  antidotes, 
arrested  and  held  in  abeyance  the  elements  of  physical  evil ; 
but  he  left  man  perfectly  free  to  receive  or  reject  moral  evil.’ 
Those  who  remained  sinless  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  immortal 
gods.  * Upon  the  corrupted  mass  of  mankind  Boora  Pennu 
inflicted  high  moral  penalties  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  anti- 
dotes which  liad  arrested  them.  He  entirely  withdrew  his  face 
and  his  immediate  guardianship  from  mankind.  He  made  all 
who  had  fallen  subject  to  death  ; and  he  further  ordained  that, 
in  future,  every  one  who  should  commit  sin  should  suffer  death 
as  its  consequence.  Universal  discord  and  war  prevailed,  so 
that  all  social  and  even  family  ties  were  broken  up.’  Some,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  believe  that  Boora  ‘ proved  triumphant  in  the 
contest,  and,  as  an  abiding  sign  of  the  discomfiture  of  Tari,  im- 
posed the  cares  of  childbirth  upon  her  sex.’  Others,  however, 
hold  ‘that  she  remained  unconquereci,  and  still  maintains  the 
struggle  with  various  success’  (p.  86 f.).  ‘ Boora  Pennu,  say  hie 
sect,  resolved  that,  for  his  own  honour,  his  work  should  not  be 
lost,  but  that  man  should  be  enabled  to  attain  to  a state  of 
moderate  enjoyment  upon  earth,  and  to  rise  after  death,  through 
the  practice  of  virtue,  to  a state  of  beatitude  and  partial  restora- 
tion to  communion  with  his  Maker  ’ (p.  88).  Six  deities  * were 
created  to  meet  the  primary  wants  of  man  on  earth  after  the 
introduction  of  evil,  namely  : 1.  Pidzu  Pennu,  the  god  of  rain. 

2.  Boorbi  Pennu,  the  goddess  of  new  vegetation  and  firstfruits. 

3.  Pitterri  Pennu,  the  god  of  increase,  and  of  gain  in  every 
shape.  4.  Klambo  Pennu,  the  god  of  the  chase.  6.  Loha 
Pennu,  the  god  of  war  (literally  the  iron  god).  6.  Sundi  Pennu, 
the  god  of  boundaries.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  as  an  inferior 
god  of  the  first  class,  7.  Hinga  Pennu,  the  judge  of  the  dead  ’ 
(p.  89 f.).  ‘Next  in  rank  to  this  class  of  inferior  gods  is  the 
class  of  deified  sinless  men  of  the  first  age.  . . . The  third 
class  of  inferior  deities  are  sprung  from  the  gods  of  the  first 
two  classes.  . . . The  following  are  the  chief  of  this  class  of 
gods : 1.  Nadzu  Pennu,  the  village  god  ; 2.  Soro  Pennu,  the  hill 
god ; 3.  Jori  Pennu,  the  god  of  streams  ; 4.  Idzu  Pennu,  tlie  family 
orhouse  god  ; 6.  Moonda  Pennu,  the  tank  god  ; C.  .Sooga  Pennu, 
the  god  of  fountains  ; 7.  Gossa  Pennu,  the  forest  god ; 8.  Kootti 
Pennu,  the  god  of  ravines  ; 9.  Bhora  Pennu,  the  god  of  new 
fruits  produced  on  tree  or  shrubs  ’ (p.  90  f.).  ‘ Men  are  endowed 
with  four  souls.  First,  there  is  a soul  which  is  capable  of  beati- 
fication and  restoration  to  communion  with  Boora.  Secondly, 
there  is  a soul  whicli  is  attached  to  some  tribe  upon  earth  and 
reborn  for  ever  in  that  tribe,  so  that  upon  the  birth  of  every 
child  the  priest  declares,  after  inquiry,  which  of  the  members 
of  the  tribe  has  returned.  Thirdly,  there  is  a soul  which  en- 
dures the  sufferings  inflicted  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  per- 
forms the  transmigrations  imposed  on  that  account.  'I'hissoul, 
moreover,  has  the  power  of  temporarily  quitting  the  body  at  the 
will  of  a god,  leaving  it  weakened,  languid,  sleepy,  and*  out  of 
order.  Thus,  when  a man  becomes  a priest,  this  soul  always 
leaves  his  body  for  a time  to  hold  an  interview  with,  and  recei  ve 
instructions  from,  the  god  who  has  appointed  him  his  minister ; 
and  when,  by  the  aid  of  a god,  a man  becomes  a tiger,  . . . this, 

I believe,  is  the  soul  which  animates  tJio  bestial  form.  Fourthly, 
there  is  a soul  which  dies  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body’  (p. 
91f.).  Hinga  Pennu,  jiidge  of  the  dead,  administers  justice  to 
departed  souls.  ‘The  chief  sins  are:  1.  To  refuse  hospitality, 
or  to  abandon  a guest ; 2.  to  break  an  oath  or  promise,  or  to 
deny  a gift ; 3.  to  speak  falsely,  except  to  save  a guest ; 4.  to 
break  a solemn  pledge  of  friendship  ; 6.  to  break  an  old  law  or 
custom  ; 6.  to  commit  incest ; 7.  to  contract  debts,  the  payment 
of  which  is  ruinous  to  a man’s  tribe,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  engagements  of  all  its  members ; 8.  to  skulk  in  time  of 
war  ; 9.  to  betray  a public  secret’  (p.  92  ff.). 

This  elaborate  system  of  mythology  and  ethics 
naturally  gave  rise  to  criticism.  J.  Campbell  [Thir’- 
teen  Yearsi^  Service  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Khondistan)  disputed  the  statements  made  by 
Maepherson. 

He  calls  the  Kandhs  ‘ a degenerate  race,  with  all  the  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  savages  ’ (p.  15) ; ‘ just  what  I expected 
barbarians  to  be — sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  superstibioji, 
and  sensuality’  (p.  108).  He  protests  against  Lord  Klpliin- 
etone’s  assertion  that  ‘in  their  religion  we  timl  traces  of  the 


primitive  elemental  worship  of  the  Vedas  before  it  was  overla'd 
by  the  superstnicture  which  now  almost  concealj^  it  from  our 
eyes,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  generality  of  Hir.'k«:.5  them- 
selves' (p.  30).  He  expresses  wonder  that  such  a pantheon  -i- 
Maepherson  described  could  be  asserted  to  e:.ist  .among  ci;ch 
an  ignorant  people,  ‘and  in  the  course  of  h.y  long  inquiries 
and  researches,  I found  nothing  in  the  hiJI  b - nets  resembling 
the  array  of  deities  referred  to  in  this  report  ’ (p.  163).  ‘ Sacred 
images  of  the  most  barbarous  type  are  to  be  found  in  most 
villages,  and  of  these  the  priests,  as  ignorant  as  the  re-t  of  the 
people,  can  give  no  intelligible  account.  Indeed,  save  at  the 
time  of  sacrifice,  when  wrath  is  to  be  averted,  and  their  malig- 
nant deity  propitiated  by  the  offering  of  human  blood,  the 
Khonds  are  a most  irreligious  people’  (p.  163 f.).  They  have 
no  idols  more  artistic  than  ‘a  log  of  wax!,  some  ini-  i rudely 
fashioned  after  the  manner  of  some  animal’s  head,  und  only 
used  on  the  occasion  of  the  immoloilon  of  a human  victim'; 
and  he  denies  the  existence  of  a priesthood  corre=ronding  to 
‘the  elaborate  system  of  i'lolatry  provided  for  :h'*>  - Tiii- 
barbarous  people’  (p.  165).  Campbell,  it  is  true,  for  official 
reasons,  hostile  to  Maepherson.  But  there  set  little  rcr-  )n 
to  distnist  his  general  conclusion  that  Maepherson,  ’.vho  k:;  w 
little  of  the  tribal  dialects,  was  misled  by  his  inferpreters  :vfi<l 
native  subordinates.  The  whole  story  illustrat  e ^ the  danger  of 
such  methods  of  inquiry.  At  the  same  time,  Bufha  D*.o,  the 
consort  of  the  earth-goddess,  is  a deity  worshipped  by  the 
Gonfls  and  kindred  tribes.  In  fact,  Dalton,  th'-ugh  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Kandhs  was  limited,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that,  while  Maepherson’s  system  of  mythology  and  ethics  is 
‘more  profound  than  one  would  expect  to  find  amone-i  «o 
ignorant  a people,’  and  that  it  is  ‘a  melange  of  Genesis,  the 
several  Hindu  systems,  and  primitive  paganism.  . . . it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  a system  inaj'  have  been  graelnally  built  up 
for  them  by  Brdhmans,  Gos.'iins,  and  other  Hindus,  who  not 
only  lived  amongst  them,  but  joined  in  their  sacrifices,  supple- 
mented by  notions  gleaned  from  .Missionary  teae’hing  or  books  ’ 
{Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Calcutta.  1S72,  p.  ‘29t»). 

kisley  (2’C,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  4U3)  regards  Maepberson’s  ac- 
count as  ‘quite  out  of  keeping  with  their  primitive  s-ocial 
organization,  and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  tlie  I'ersons 
from  whom  he  derived  his  information  must  have  descrlh*  <1  to 
him  rather  their  ideal  view  of  what  the  religion  of  the  tribe 
ought  to  be  than  what  it  actually  was.  . . . The  Kandhs  of  the 
Kandhmals  recognise  three  principal  gods — Dharma  Pennu, 
Sdru  Pennu,  and  Taru  Pennu.  The  functions  of  Dharma  Pennu 
appear  to  be  of  a somewhat  more  general  character  tliaii  i liO<e 
assigned  to  the  other  two.  No  regular  times  or  socu>un-'i  an* 
fixed  for  his  worship,  and  he  is  appealed  to  only  in  ca--  of 
illness  or  at  tlie  birth  of  a first  child.  His  worship  is  perfonvivd 
by  a gnru  who  may  be  of  any  caste,  but  is  usually  eillier  a 
Kandli  or  a Pdn.  The  gurus  usuall.v  have  the  power  of  throw- 
ing themselves  or  feigning  to  throw  themselves  into  a state  of 
hypnotic  trance,  and  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases 
by  touching  people,  tying  thorn  up  with  bits  of  thread,  and 
similar  mummery.  Saru  Pennu  is  the  god  of  tlie  hills,  a divinity 
apjiarently  of  nuich  the  same  type  as  the  ^farang  Buru  of  the 
Santdls  and  Mundas.  Ho  is  a jealous  god,  and  does  not  like 
people  to  trespass  on  his  domain,  and  the  chief  object  of  tlie 
worship  which  is  performed  in  his  honour  in  April  and  May 
is  to  induce  him  to  protect  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals 
people  whose  business  takes  them  among  the  forest-clad  hills 
of  the  Kandhmals,  and  also  to  secure  a full  yield  of  the  jungle 
products  which  the  Kandhs,  like  most  similar  tribes,  use  so 
largely  for  food.  The  priests  of  Sdru  Peiiiiu  are  called  dehuri, 
and  the  appropriate  offerings  are  a goat  and  a fowl  with  rice 
anrl  strong  drink.  The  offerings  are  partaken  of  by  the  wor- 
shippers. Tarn  Pennu,  tho  earth  god,  takes  the  place  among 
these  Kandhs  of  Tari  Pennu,  the  earth  podrfm,  familiar  to 
students  of  tlie  voluminous  official  literature  which  treats  of 
the  suppression  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  Kandlis.  He 
is  believed  to  be  very  vindictive,  and  to  wreak  his  anger  upon 
those  wlio  neglect  iiis  worshi]>,  alllieting  them  with  various 
diseases,  destroying  their  crops,  and  cjiusing  them  to  he  de- 
voured by  tigers  and  leopards.  In  order  to  avoid  tliese  evils  tho 
Kandhs  offer  buffaloes  and  goats  to  the  god  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, apparently  whenever  they  think  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
being  appeased.  His  priests  are  called  jhankar,  and  the  person 
who  actually  sacrifices  tho  animals  is  known  as  jani.  The  func- 
tions of  the  dehuri,  the  jhankarf  and  the  jani are  hereditary.’ 

2.  Human  sacrifice.^ — The  chief  interest  in  the 
religion  of  the  Kandhs  rests  in  their  system  of 
human  sacrifice,  which  has  now,  under  the  lues- 
sure  of  the  British  Government,  been  discontimied. 
A full  account  of  these  rites,  based  on  the  a\ithor- 
ities  already  quoted  — Maepherson,  Campbell, 
Dalton,  Bisley — is  given  by  J.  G.  Frazer  in  his 
CrZ>^,  jit.  V.  vol.  i.  (London,  1912)  p.  245(1'.  As 

Frazer’s  account  is  generally  accessible,  only  a 
hare  summary  is  required.  The  Itfcrinhs  (Oriya 
miSrld,  from  Kandh  mcroi,  mervi,  or  mrivi,  ‘a 
human  victim  ’ ; scc7l/W»,  xi.  [1911]  98)  were  saeri- 
liced  to  Tari  Fcnnn,  tlie  earth-goddess,  in  order  to 
ensure  gooil  crops  and  immunity  from  disease 
and  accidents.  It  was  necessary  tiiat  they  sltonld 
I be  bouglit  for  a price,  and  they  were  procured 
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through  the  agency  of  the  menial  Pfin  trihe 
from  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Tlie  victim  was  -well 
treated  before  the  saerilice,  which  was  preceded  hy 
several  days  of  revelry  and  debauchery.  He  w.is 
anointed  with  oil,  butter,  and  turmeric.  'I'liere 
was  a struggle  to  secure  relics  of  his  person  while 
he  was  tied  to  the  sacrilicial  post.  This  ])ost  was 
often  in  the  form  of  a peacock  or  elephant.  The  only 
surviving  example  is  preserved  in  the  i^Iadras 
Museum  (E.  Thurston,  Vo.stes  and  Tribes,  \\\.  371, 
with  photograph,  p.  377).  Before  saerilice  the  vic- 
tim was  sometimes  led  in  procession,  and  he  was 
finally  killed  by  being  either  strangled  or  squeezed 
to  death.  The  flesh  v.'as  divided  among  the  partici- 
pants in  the  rite,  who  buried  it  in  their  lields. 
Frazer  disputes  the  theory  suggested  in  the  con- 
temporary accounts  of  the  rite,  that  the  victims 
were  ottered  to  propitiate  the  earth-goddess.  The 
custom,  he  thinlcs,  cannot  be  explained  merely  as 
a propitiatory  sacrifice.  Part  of  the  flesh  was 
certainly  offered  to  the  goddess  ; but  the  rest  was 
buried  in  the  lields,  or  the  ashes  were  scattered 
over  them  ; some  was  laid  in  the  form  of  paste  in 
the  granaries,  or  mixed  with  the  new  corn. 

‘These  latter  customs  imply  that  to  the  body  of  the  Meriah 
thei'e  was  ascribed  a direct  or  intrinsic  power  of  making  the 
crops  to  grow,  quite  independent  of  the  indirect  effic.acy  which 
it  might  have  as  an  offering  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the 
deity.  In  other  words,  the  flesh  and  ashes  of  the  victim  were 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  a magical  or  physical  power  of 
fertilising  the  land.  The  same  intrinsic  power  was  ascribed  to 
the  blood  and  tears  of  the  Meriah,  his  blood  causing  the  redness 
of  the  turmeric  and  his  tears  producing  rain  ; for  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  originally  at  least,  the  tears  were  supposed  to 
bring  down  the  rain,  not  merely  to  prognosticate  it.  Similarly 
the  custom  of  pouring  water  on  the  buried  flesh  of  the  Jleriah 
was  no  doubt  a rain-charm.  Again,  magical  power  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  Jleriah  appears  in  the  sovereign  virtue  believed  to 
reside  in  anything  that  came  from  his  person,  as  his  hair  or 
spittle.  Tire  ascription  of  such  power  to  the  Meriah  indicates 
th.at  he  was  much  more  than  a mere  man  sacrificed  to  propitiate 
a deity.  Once  more,  the  extreme  reverence  paid  him  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.  ...  In  short,  the  Jleriah  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  divine.  As  such,  he  may  originally 
have  represented  the  Earth  Goddess  or,  perh.aps,  a deity  of 
vegetation  ; though  in  later  times  he  came  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a victim  olTered  to  a deity  than  as  himself  an  incar- 
nate god  ’ (ffISi*,  pt.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  250). 

The  Kandh  prayers  are  discussed  by  Tylor  [PCP, 
London,  1873,  ii.  268 f.)  and  by  FarnellfrAc  Evolu- 
tion of  Eel.,  do.  1905,  p.  183). 

3.  Beliefs  in  the  Central  Provinces. — The  follow- 
ing account  refers  to  the  tribe  before  its  transfer 
to  Bengal.  The  belief  in  a future  state  is  indicated 
by  the  death  customs.  A rupee  or  copper  coin  is 
tied  in  the  shroud,  so  that  the  deceased  may  not 
go  penniless  to  the  other  world.  Sometimes  his 
clothes  and  bows  and  arrows  are  buried  with 
him.  On  the  tenth  day  the  soul  is  brought  back 
to  his  family.  Outside  the  village,  where  two 
roads  meet,  rice  is  offered  to  a cock,  and  if  it  eats 
it  is  a sign  that  the  soul  has  come.  The  soul  is 
then  asked  to  ride  on  a bow-stick  covered  with 
cloth,  and  this  is  brought  to  the  house  and  placed 
in  a corner  with  those  of  other  relatives.  The 
souls  are  fed  annually  with  rice  at  the  harvest 
and  Dasahrd  festivals.  In  Sambalpur  a ball  of 
powdered  rice  is  placed  under  a tree  with  a lighted 
lamp  near  it,  and  the  first  insect  that  settles  on 
the  ball  is  supposed  to  be  the  soul,  and  it  is 
brought  home  and  revered.  The  souls  of  infants 
who  die  before  the  umbilical  cord  has  dropped  oft' 
are  not  brought  back,  because  they  are  considered 
scarcely  to  have  come  into  existence.  One  cause 
of  female  infanticide  among  the  tribe  was  the  be- 
lief that  the  souls  of  girl  children  would  not  be 
bom  again.  The  souls  of  women  who  die  during 
pregnancy,  or  after  a miscarriage,  or  during  the 
monthly  period  of  impurity,  are  not  brought  back, 
no  doubt  because  they  are  held  to  be  malignant 
spirits  (Ethnograiildeal  Survey  Central  Provinces, 
pt.  vii.  [1911]  p.  55). 

The  Semt-jdtrd,  or  bean  festival,  is  held  in  No- 


vember when  that  crop  is  ripe  ; some  olibi  ings  are 
ma<lc  to  the  carth-goil  to  oloi.ile  the  risk  of 
consuming  the  lirsi fruits.  A similar  festival  in 
.March,  called  the  Malitilj-ilrd,  s(diMi] nizes  the 
ripening  of  the  uia/cud  [llassia  latifolinS,  its  the 
Dasahrd  in  September  marks  the  rice  harvest, 
when  new  rice  is  ollereil  tfj  the  eartli-goil.  Before 
these  festi\als  it  is  dangerous  to  eat  these  kinds 
of  food  (ib.  58  f. ). 

The  pantheon  includes  eighty-four  gods,  of  whom 
Dharni  Deota,  the  earth-godliiig,  i.s  chief.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  rei'laced  the  female  deity,  Tari 
i’ennu  or  Bera  I’ennu.  Such  change  of  sex  is 
not  unusual  ; in  Chhattisgarh  the  earth-deity  i.s 
either  a male,  Thakur  Deo,  or  a female,  Tliakiir- 
ani  Mai.  The  earth-god  is  usually  accomjianied 
by  Bhatbarsi  Deota.  godling  of  hunting.  Dharni 
Deota  is  represented  by  a triangular  wooden  peg 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  Bhatbarsi  has  a place 
at  his  feet  in  the  shape  of  a piece  of  conglomerate 
.stone  with  cin  ular  granules.  Once  in  four  or  live 
years  a bullalo  is  oliered  to  the  earth-godling  in 
lieu  of  the  human  saerilice  which  is  now  prohibited, 
as  in  Madras  a monkey  is  sometimes  substitute*! 
for  the  Meriah  (E.  Thurston,  Omois  and  Super- 
stitions of  S.  India,  London,  1912,  p.  207).  The 
animal  is  predestined  for  sacrifice  from  its  birth, 
and  is  allowed  to  wander  loose  ami  graze  on  the 
crops  at  will.  The  stone  representing  Bhatbarsi  is 
examincil  periodically,  and  when  the  granules  on 
it  ai>pear  to  have  increased  it  is  decided  that  the 
time  has  come  for  sacrifice.  In  Kalahamli  a lamb 
is  sacrificed  every  year,  and  strips  of  the  flesh  are 
distributed  to  all  the  villagers,  who  bury  them  in 
their  fields  as  a divine  means  of  fertilization,  as  the 
flesh  of  the  human  victim  was  formerly  buried. 
The  Kandh  worships  his  bow  and  arrows  before 
he  goes  out  hunting.  He  believes  that  eveiy  hill 
and  valley  has  its  own  deity,  who  must  be  pro- 
pitiated with  the  promise  of  a sacrifice  before  his 
territory  is  entered ; if  this  is  not  done,  he  will 
hide  the  animals  within  it  from  the  hunter,  or 
will  help  them  to  escape  when  wounded.  The.se 
deities  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  it  is 
important  when  arranging  an  expedition  to  know 
the  connexion  betjveen  them.  This  information 
can  be  obtained  from  any  one  on  whom  the  divine 
afflatus  periodically  descends  ipb.  59  f.). 

4.  Beliefs  in  Madras. — Various  accounts  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  tribe  in  Madras  are  on  record.  At 
Chollapadam  in  the  Vizagapatam  District,  worship 
is  offered  to  Konda  Deota,  the  nameless  mountain 
spirits,  who  dwell  in  a hiU  cave;  to  Jakara,  the 
tribal  deity,  of  whom  a Kandh  is  luiest ; to 
Polamma,  a village  deity  imported  from  the 
Telugu  country,  whose  priest  is  a Jatapu,  or 
civilized  Kandh ; and  to  Kasivisvesvara,  ‘ lord  of 
the  universe,’  Siva  at  Kasi  or  Benares,  at  whose 
shrine  a Jangam  Lifigayat  (g.v.)  officiates,  the 
chief  festival  being  held  at  the  Sivaratri,  or  ‘night 
of  Siva’CW.  Francis,  Vizagapatam  Gaz.,  1907,  i. 
75).  In  the  Ganjam  District  the  soul  is  believed 
to  survive  the  death  of  the  body,  and  on  the  day 
after  death  a little  cooked  rice  is  laid  on  the  spot 
where  the  cremation  took  place,  and  the  priest 
delivers  an  incantation  asking  the  spirit  to  eat 
the  food,  to  enjoy  itself,  and  not  to  change  into  an 
evil  spirit,  or  a tiger,  and  worry  the  relatives. 
Purification  follows  a death ; and,  when  a man  is 
killed  by  a tiger,  a pig  is  sacrificed  and  the  body 
of  the  animal  is  passed  between  the  feet  of  the 
villagers  ; it  is  a bad  omen  for  any  one  if  it  happens 
to  touch  his  legs  (Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  iii. 
395).  Another  sacrifice  intended  to  save  the  cattle 
from  injury  consists  in  burying  the  head  of  a 
chicken  near  the  post  of  the  cowshed,  and  in 
front  of  it  a rotten  egg.  When  the  cattle  come 
home  in  the  evening,  the  women,  who  have 
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fasted  all  day,  are  obliged  to  eat ; drinking  and 
dancing  follow  for  two  days,  during  which  time 
the  manure  is  not  removed  from  the  f.hod.  On 
the  third  day  a lump  of  manure  is  brought  out  by 
each  owner  and  thrown  in  a heap,  over  which  the 
ju'iest pours  spirituous  liquor  and  rice  (ih.  iii.  400  f.). 
Oaths  are  taken  before  a basket  containing  a 
blood-sucker  (lizard),  a bit  of  tiger’s  skin,  a pea- 
cock’s feather,  earth  from  an  ant-hill,  rice  mixed 
with  fowl’s  blood,  and  a lighted  lamp.  Witch- 
craft is  common,  and  various  forms  of  ordeal  are 
used,  sucli  as  holding  the  hand  of  the  suspected 
person  in  boiling  water;  if  the  hand  is  scalded, 
the  accused  is  condemned  and  has  to  pay  a line  to 
the  tribe  (ih.  iii.  408 f.).  From  a still  more  recent 
account  it  appears  tliat  the  Hindu  belief  in  hirnvi 
and  reincarnation  is  not  found,  except  in  a vague 
way,  among  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  plains.  They  certainly  believe 
in  the  survival  of  the  spirit  after  death,  and  in 
its  possible  temporary  transference  during  life,  it 
being  commonly  sup])osed  that  the  spirit  of  a man 
killed  by  a tiger  guides  the  animal  in  its  search 
for  other  victims.  But  it  is  very  didicult  to  dis- 
tinguish their  beliefs  from  those  of  the  Hinduized 
peasantry  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  gods  are 
Bura  Penu,  who  with  his  wife  Piteri  (probably  the 

S.  Indian  Pidari)  is  worshipped  as  Creator  of  man- 
kind, who  controls  a host  of  minor  gods  ; Hondo 
Penu,  god  of  hunting,  who  lives  in  sacred  trees 
which  no  one  dares  to  cut ; Loha  Penu,  god  of 
iron,  who  directs  the  arrows  of  his  votaries 
again.st  the  enemy  and  averts  their  counter-shafts  ; 
Odu  Penu,  god  of  the  outside,  who  is  the  village 
guai'dian,  in  which  duty  he  is  assisted  by  Handere 
Penu,  the  door-keejicr,  who  watches  the  back  of 
the  village,  Harni  Penu,  who  watches  the  inside 
from  beneath  a heap  of  stones,  beside  whicli  a 
rotten  egg  is  buried,  Teki  Penu,  god  of  vessels, 
who  guards  the  house  goods,  and  Goheli  I’enu, 
god  of  the  stable,  who  protects  the  animals  from 
tigers.  Besides  these  are  Murdoand  Hugo,  <leities 
of  smalliJox  and  cholera ; another  god  who.se  ac- 
tivity is  chielly  shown  by  his  demanding  tobacco  ; 
a god  of  precipices  and  a hot  spring  at  which 
worship  is  offered.  If  there  is  no  actual  ancestor- 
worship,  tales  are  told  of  hero  and  giant  fore- 
fathers (Madras  Ccnsu.s  B '.port,  1911,  i.  62  ff.). 

5.  Totemism. — Among  the  branch  of  the  trihe 
in  Madras  there  are  three  totemistic  septs  named 
after  a jjeacock’s  egg,  a small  bird,  and  a dung- 
worm,  which  are  nominally  exogamous,  thougii 
the  strictness  of  this  prohibition  has  now  become 
weakened.  How  far  each  sept  reveres  its  totem  is 
a matter  of  uncertainty  (Madras  Census  Report, 
1911,  i.  65).  Among  the  northern  branch  of  the 
tribe  more  precise  information  has  been  collected 
by  J.  E.  Friend-Pereira  (JASB  Ixxiii.  pt.  iii.  [1905] 
p.  4011’.),  fully  analyzeil  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  Tutomisni 
and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  ii.  30511'. 

Litft!,ature.— For  tlie  Bengal  branch  of  the  trilie : S.  C. 
Maepherson,  Memorials  0/  Service  in  India,  London.  ISG.'i; 
J.  Campbell,  Thirteen  Tears’  Service  the  Wild  Trihes  of 

Khondistan,  do.  18B4 ; E.  T.  Dalton,  Descrip.  IJthiwl.  of  Denial, 
Calcutta,  1872;  H. H.  Risley,2'C,  Calcutta,  1891;  W.  W.'  Hunter, 
Orissa,  London,  1872.  For  the  Madras  branch  ; E.  Thurston, 
Castes  and,  Tribes  (with  a detailed  bibliography),  Madras, 
1909,  l<!lhnopra2>hio  Motes  in  S.  India,  do.  1900;  Census 
Reports  ]\ladras,  1901,  1911  ; District  Manuals  (Ganjam,  by 

T.  J.  Maltby  and  G.  1).  Leman,  1882  ; Vizagapatam,  by  11.  F. 
Carmichael,  Madras,  1809,  W.  Francis,  1907) ; G.  Oppert, 
Original  Inhabitants  of  Rharatavar^a,  Westminster,  1893. 

VV.  Crooke. 

KANDY, — Kandy  is  a sm.all  modern  town  in 
Ceylon,  beautifully  situated  on  the  border  of  a lake 
in  a plain  about  HIS  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  about 
75  miles  nearly  N.W.  of  Colombo.  The  moun- 
tains, 2000  to  4000  ft.  higher,  rise  around  it ; .and 
in  the  Sinb.alcse  time  the  town  w.as  difficult  to 
approach,  being  surrounded  by  thick  jungle.  It 


was  the  residence  of  the  king-  of  ( ■. ' n f;.  : . 
1592  to  1798.  During  th’s  [ii"b  .|  iff,  . i 

Ceylon  had  reaclicil  iIm:  ; . j ili  <>i  ■ . r 

and  decay.  Half  it-,  iciiic-iy  h.-i.  ; : i!.. 

half  .still  remaining  w.a • hara  ■ I by:'ii  . i ii 
wars  b(;Lween  riv.'l  1 iaiitnint.-^  lo  ihe  U r , ■ ; ai  d, 
when  one  or  oUa  r i.f  ;liuse  ciaiiuani.s  : -i  i 
in  g.aining  the  upper  hand  over  his  liw  t'...-ie 
were  recurring  slniggl.  s .1  .rin.-t  r.iu-’  !>■  em  ii.i.  > — 
Tamils,  Portuguese,  Dut-li,  and,  Ln.ii'li. 

These  rival  cl.iimants  to  the  th'.'.ne  «■■!•  m.t 
Sinhale.se  but  South  Indians  bv  Mood,  ai;  i l.y  re- 
ligion, though  nominally  Bu  i-.hist,  wi-re  .at  ie  r.rt 
Hindus.  They  built  four  HiiMu  teiujde.', 

in  the  town. 

Knox  unfortunately  give.s  no  de-  liption  of 
Kandy.  But  we  have  ;i  go.  1 one  by  .j..iin  Pyl-U', 
who  was  there  in  1762.  It  is  prfaer\a  1 in  .1  • f 

of  Mr.  Pyhus'.s  Missinn  (u  th  K',„a  ./  Ka.  • ^e- 

jninted  from  the  Madras  Go\  eminent  rvi-  u ci-  ly 
the  Government  jirinter  in  Ceylon  in  taffg.  W e 
re.ad  there  (p.  35)  that  the  town  then  co!.-i-;.  d. of 
two  main  streets  (the  one  running  north  a-ul  south 
being  about  a mile  long)  and  several  cross  .-treeis. 
Only  a few  of  the  houses  were  tileil.  The  streets 
were  not  lit;  but  about  8 o’clock  a Mdl  was  rung 
along  them,  and  after  th.at  no  one  wa^  allowed 
abroad  unles-.  he  carried  a large  ligln  in  his  hami. 
'J’he  Palace  was  a raiid..li,Mg  [lile  to  the  south  of 
these  streets  with  a large  garden  in  front  of  it.  This 
is  conlirmed  by. I.  Forbes,*  but  in  his  time  the  lake 
which  Pybus  does  not  mention  had  been  con- 
structed ‘by  the  late  king’  Baja  Sifdni  in  Isiff. 
J.  E.  'I’ennent,  Miitiii"  about  30  years  later,^ 
describes  the  modern  I'.uroi  -in  1 ".vn,  and  the 
wonderful  road  to  it  up  the  K ieuganm'r.v,’  1',.^:. 
It  is  now  a pro-perov..-;  lii  tie  I'laco  of  about  25,it(>(i 
inhiibitants,  with  a busy  railv.a3'  st.i’  ion. ; n.d  manj' 
villas  on  the  .-loiics  of  the  surrouiuling  hilM. 

The  English  name,  K.andj',  is  a corruption  of 
the  old  name,  not  of  the  town,  but  of  thecount.v 
or  inovince  in  which  it  was  situated.  This  was 
Kanda-uda  (‘Uji  in  the  Hills’).  The  Sinhalese 
name  of  the  town  was  Senkada-gala-nuwara. 

Besides  the  four  Hindu  temples  there  are  two 
sm.all  vihuras,  or  residences  for  members  of  the 
Buddhist  Order,  named  respectivclj-  Asgirij’.a  and 
Malw.atte  Vihara.  No  one,  according  to  a regula- 
tion issued,  in  deliance  of  the  old  Vin-nja  (the 
Buies  of  the  Order),  by  the  Sinhalese  court,  can 
be  received  into  the  Oriler  except  at  a chapter 
held  at  one  or  other  of  these  vi/idras.^  There  is 
also  the  w’ell-known  Dalada  IMaligawa,  a pretty 
little  building  containing  the  supposed  tooth  of 
the  Buddha — really  not  a human  tootb  at  all,  but 
pos.sibly  the  tooth  of  some  prc-historic  animal. 
The  history  of  this  supposed  relic  is  long  and 
complic.ateA,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
writings.  In  the  13th  cent.  Dhamma-kitti  wrote 
a Pali  poem  .about  it  based  on  an  older  Sinhalese 
work  in  prose. ‘‘  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served in  this  poem,  the  tooth  was  brought  to 
Ceylon  in  tho  4th  cent,  of  our  ora,  and  had  re- 
mained there  up  to  the  time  when  the  poem,  the 
Ddthd  Vahisa,  was  written.  According  to  Portu- 
guese accounts  ipioted  by  Tennent  (loc.  cif.), 
the  Portuguese  captured  the  tooth,  gTOund  it  to 
powder,  anil  threu'  tho  pwwder  into  tho  harbour 
at  Goa.  'I'he  Sinhalese  say  that  the  tooth  thus 
destroyed  w.as  a Hindu  relic  seized  ly  tho  Portu- 
guese in  the  T.amil  countiy  at  .laffna,  and  that  the 
Buddhist  relic  now  in  Kandy  is  identical  with  the 
one  whoso  history  was  written  by  Dhamma-kitti. 

' Eleven  Years  in  Ceglon'^  [1827-38],  Lomlon,  1841,  i.  299- 
301. 

'4  Cei/lini'S,  Lomlon,  18.40,  ii.  194-221. 

4 Soo  Forbes,  op.  oit.  i.  299. 

■'  Eililed  li\'  tlio  urcsont  writer  in  Roin.an  cli.aractora  in  ITTS, 
1884. 
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Kandy  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1815,  and 
the  king  of  Kandy  was  deported  to  Vellore  in  S. 
India,  where  he  subsequently  died. 

Literature. — The  authorities  are  given  in  the  article. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

KANHERl  (Skr.  Krsnagiri,  ‘hill  of  Krsna’). 
— One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Buddhist  cave 
temples  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  about  16  miles  N. 
of  Bombay ; lat.  19°  13'  N.  ; long.  72°  59'  E. 

The  site,  lonely,  picturesque,  and  clo.se  to  the 
great  trading  marts  of  the  W.  coast,  combines  the 
three  leading  characteristics  of  the  chief  groups  of 
W.  India  temples.  ‘ But  Kanheri  is  the  only  rock- 
cut  monastery  in  W.  India  that  has  the  feeling 
of  having  been,  and  of  being  ready  again  to  be,  a 
pleasant  and  popular  dwelling-place.  The  rows  of 
cells,  water-cisterns,  dining-halls,  lecture-halls,  and 
temples  joined  by  worn  flights  of  rock-cut  steps, 
and  the  crowded  burial  gallery  show  what  a huge 
brotherhood  must  have  once  lived  in  Kanheri  ’ (BG 
xiv.  [1882]  123).  The  caves  were  excavated  at 
various  periods,  the  great  Chaitya  cave  bearing  an 
inscription  of  Yajfia  Sri  Gautamiputra  Siriyana 
Satakarni,  a king  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  (A.D.  173- 
202)  (V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist.^,  Oxford,  1914, 
p.  211).  Not  far  ofl'is  the  Darbar  Cave,  which  ‘ is 
not  a vihdra  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
though  it  has  some  cells,  but  a Dharmaidla  or 
place  of  assemlily,  and  is  the  only  cave  now  known 
that  enables  us  to  realize  the  arrangements  of  the 
great  hall  erected  by  Ajata  Satru  in  front  of  the 
Sattapanni  cave  at  Raiagriha,  to  accommodate 
the  first  convocation  held  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Buddha’  (Fergusson-Burgess,  The  Cave 
Temples  of  India,  London,  1880,  p.  353). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  in  the  art.,  see 
J.  Fergusson,  Tlist.  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arch.,  ed. 
London,  1910,  i.  16211.  ; BG  xiv.  [18S2]  121  ff. ; L.  Rousselet, 
India  and  its  Native  Princes,  London,  1882,  p.  49 ; IGI  xiv. 
[1908]  399.  W.  CROOKE. 

KAN  I SKA. — Kaniska  was  an  Indo-Scythian 
king  of  N.  India  and  Afghanistan,  who  plays  the 
part  of  a second  Asoka  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Buddhist  schools  of  N.  India,  Tibet,  China,  and 
Mongolia,  especially  as  the  convener  of  a council 
held  in  Kashmir,  or,  according  to  certain  author- 
ities, at  Jalandhar  (see  Councils  [Buddhist]). 
His  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Kaniska  in  inscrip- 
tions. It  appears  on  coins  in  Greek  script  as 
Kanerki,  or  in  the  genitive  Kanerkoti,  which  some 
scholars  read  as  Kaneshki  and  Kaneshkoti  re- 
spectively. Kashmir  tradition  gives  the  variant 
Kanistha,  which  becomes  Kanit'a  in  Chinese. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Kushan  (Kusana, 
Gusana,  or,  according  to  von  Holstein,  Kusa) 
section  of  the  great  Yuechi  nation  of  Central 
Asian  nomads,  and  is  mentioned  in  numerous 
Indian  inscriptions  bearing  dates  ranging  from 
3 to  41.  Prolonged  controversy  has  ranged 
round  the  interpretation  of  these  dates,  and 
general  agreement  has  not  yet  been  attained.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  is  certain  that 
Kaniska  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Kadphises 
II.  (Wima,  etc.,  of  coins  and  inscriptions,  Yen-kao- 
ching,  etc.,  of  Chinese),  and  almost  certain  that  his 
accession  (or  possibly  coronation)  coincides  with 
A.D.  78,  the  epoch  of  the  Saka  era.  That  era 
appears  to  have  been  established  by  Kaniska. 

Kaniska,  who  is  often  described  as  king  of 
Gandhara,  had  his  capital  at  Purusapura  (Pesha- 
war), and  was  a powerful  monarch,  whose  influence, 
as  Hiuen  Tsiang(Yuan  Chwang)  testifies,  extended 
to  distant  regions,  even  into  the  basin  of  the  Tarim 
beyond  the  Pamirs.  He  held  all  the  countries  now 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and  was  the  lord  paramount  of 
the  whole  of  N.W.  India.  His  arms  are  said  to  I 


h.ave  penetrated  to  Pfitaliputra,  and  his  dominions 
included  Sinil.  HLs  viceroys,  called  ‘ satraps  ’ after 
the  Persian  f.ashion,  ruled  \V.  India  from  Nasik 
and  Ujjain.  He  warred  against  the  Parthians, 
and  in  his  later  years  seems  to  have  conquered 
from  China  the  regions  now  known  as  Chinese 
Tiirkeston.  It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered  by 
discontented  officers  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
trans-Himalayan  campaign.  Vasiskaand  Huvi.'rka 
(Huska),  probably  his  sons,  apjiear  to  have  ruled 
the  Indian  provinces  on  his  behalf,  while  he  was 
absent  on  his  distant  wars.  Vasiska  apparently 
iredeceased  him.  Hiiviska  certainly  succeeded 
lim  in  the  rule  of  the  entire  empire,  probably 
about  A.D.  123.  The  father  of  Kaniska  was 
Vajheska  (?  Vajhespa),  presumably  a near  relation 
of  Kadphises  il. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Kaniska  his  Indian 
subjects  divided  their  allegiance  among  the  three 
great  indigenous  religions — Buddhism  in  its  various 
forms,  Brahmanical  Hinduism,  and  Jainism. 
Kadphises  II.  had  favoured  the  Saiva  form  of 
Hinduism,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Kaniska 
took  any  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Brahmans. 
The  occurrence  of  numerous  I’ersian  deities  on  Ills 
coinage  suggests  that  in  early  life  he  may  have 
been  a Zoroastrian,  and  that  many  of  his  subjects 
must  have  been  adherents  of  the  creed  of  Zoroaster. 
Late  in  his  life  the  king  became  an  active  patron 
of  Buddhism.  He  placed  the  image  of  Buddha  on 
his  coins,  summoned  a council  of  Buddhist  theo- 
logians to  prepare  commentaries  on  the  scriptures, 
and  erected  magnificent  sacred  buildings,  notably 
the  lofty  stupa  of  Peshawar,  the  foundations  of 
which  have  recently  been  excavated.  The  ex- 
plorers found  a relic  casket  engraved  with  the  names 
of  Kaniska  and  his  Greek  superintending  engineer, 
Agesilaus,  and  adorned  with  images  of  the  king. 
An  inscribed  portrait  statue  of  him,  unfortun- 
ately headless,  has  been  discovered  near  Mathura. 

Tradition  associates  Kaniska  uith  Asvaghosa 
iq.v.),  who  was  a pupil  of  Parsva,  by  whom  the 
council  was  summoned,  according  to  some  author- 
ities. The  president  is  said  to  have  been  Yasu- 
mitra,  Asvaghosa  being  content  with  the  luce- 
presidency.  The  date  of  the  council  may  be  stated 
as  +A.D.  100,  but,  of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  chronology  of  the  reign. 

The  powerful  patronage  of  Kaniska  undoubtedly 
promoted  the  cause  of  Buddhism  in  both  India  and 
Chinese  Turkestan. 

Literature. — V.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  History  of  India^, 
Oxford,  1914,  which  gives  abundant  references. 

V.  A.  Smith. 

KANJAR.  — One  of  the  nomadic,  gypsy-like 
tribes  of  N.  India.  At  the  Census  of  1911  they 
numbered  23,983. 

They  are  found  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh  and  the  Panjab,  with  smaller  groups  in 
other  parts  of  N.  India.  They  wander  about  in 
gangs,  supporting  themselves  by  the  usual  gypsy 
industries,  but  more  especially  by  theft  and  high- 
way robbery.  According  to  J.  C.  Nesfield  {Cal- 
cutta Review,  Ixxvii.  [1883]  368  ff.),  they  possess 
no  idols,  temples,  or  priesthood.  They  are  in  con- 
stant dread  of  evil  spirits,  the  souls  of  the  malignant 
dead.  To  these  they  attribute  all  deaths,  except 
those  obviously  due  to  old  age.  Hence  they  buiy 
the  dead  in  deep  graves  to  prevent  the  ghost  from 
‘ walking  ’ ; and  they  believe  that  such  spirits  are 
under  the  control  of  an  exorcist  (nyotiyd),  who  by 
means  of  shamanistic  rites  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  transport  a goblin  into  the  body  of  some  living 
erson,  and  make  that  person  his  mouthpiece  for 
eclaring  its  will.  Their  principal  deity  is  a man- 
god,  Mana,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  ancient 
worthies  of  the  tribe.  He  is  worshipped  chiefly  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  tribe  is  less  migratory 
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than  at  other  times.  No  altar  is  erected,  no  image 
is  worshipped ; but  his  votaries  collect  under  a tree, 
where  they  sacrifice  a pig,  goat,  sheep,  or  fowl, 
and  make  an  ofl'cring  of  roasted  flesh  and  spirituous 
liquor.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  used  to  sacrifice 
a child,  having  first  made  it  insensible  by  draughts 
of  fermented  palm- juice.  At  the  feast  which 
follows  most  of  the  worshippers  get  drunk,  and 
occasionally  one  of  them  declares  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  the  tribal  god,  and  delivers  oracles. 
Meanwhile  the  others  dance  round  the  tree  and 
sing  songs  commemorating  the  wisdom  and  valour 
of  Mana.  Mari,  the  goddess  of  death  or  epidemics, 
known  also  as  the  ‘Queen  goddess’  (Maharani 
Devi),  is  supreme,  and  seems  to  be  worshipped  as 
the  animating  and  sustaining  force  of  nature. 
Parbha  or  Prabha,  goddessof  light,  controls  health, 
and  more  particularly  the  welfare  of  cattle.  With 
her  is  worshijiped  Bhuiyan  or  Bhavani,  the  earth- 
goddess.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces 
they  are  specially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  de- 
ceased ancestors,  who  are  regarded  as  more  kindly 
than  among  other  inferior  castes,  and  are  satisfied 
if  at  marriages  and  other  festive  occasions  platters 
of  food  are  laid  on  their  graves.  The  chief  deified 
worthies  are  Dhamin  Deva,  or  Mana,  and  Pahlwan, 
or  the  Avrestler.  To  their  graves  they  make  pil- 
grimages, sacrifice  a pig,  and  pour  spirits  on  the 
ground.  The  ofl'ering  of  meat  is  eaten  in  secrecy 
and  silence  by  the  males  of  the  tribe,  no  woman 
being  allowed  to  be  present  or  to  share  in  the  meal. 
When  they  have  become  more  Hinduized  they  wor- 
ship VindhyavasinI  Devi,  the  guardian  goddess  of 
the  Vindhyan  hills,  and  the  Panchon  Pir  (see 
Pachpiriya)  with  the  sacrifice  of  a cock.  They  also 
revere  many  of  the  local  gods  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  wander,  and  one  clan  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  cult  of  Nanak,  the  guru,  of  the  Sikhs, 
to  whom  they  make  a special  prayer  : ‘ Praise  be 
to  thee,  who  hast  preserved  us  in  safety  for  a year  ! 
We  hope  for  the  same  favour  in  the  future  ! ’ They 
are  much  devoted  to  demonology,  and  a special 
medicine-man,  known  as  ‘ the  wise  one  ’ (sydnd),  is 
appointed  to  propitiate  those  spirits  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  responsible  for  the  evils  which  beset 
the  tribe.  When  a person  is  attacked  by  some 
disease  which  indicates  s])irit  possession,  the  sydnd 
makes  an  offering  of  treacle,  butter,  cloves,  incense, 
and  red  lead  to  tlie  tribal  Devi,  by  throwing  these 
things  into  the  fire.  The  Devi  enters  the  sydnd, 
who  names  the  evil  spirit  which  is  afflicting  the 
patient.  He  then  jrlaces  a cup  of  sjiirits  on  the 
sick  man’s  head,  and  waves  it  round  him.  This 
causes  the  spirit  to  enter  the  cup,  which  the 
sydnd  drinks,  thus  taking  upon  himself  the 
dangerous  influence  which  has  caused  the  disease. 
In  more  serious  cases  an  offering  is  placed  on  the 
spot  where  four  roads  meet  (cf.  Westermarck,  MI 
ii.  256,  n.  2).  The  friends  of  the  sick  man  sing  and 
beat  a brass  tray  over  his  head  to  scare  the  evil 
spirit,  which  is  believed  to  enter  the  offering  and 
thence  be  transferred  to  any  ]5asser-by  who  may 
accidentally  touch  it  (cf.  Pll'^  i.  164  ft’. ).  The 
churel,  or  ghost  of  a woman  dying  in  a state  of 
impurity,  is  much  dreaded.  The  ghosts  of  young 
children  take  the  form  of  masdn,  the  evil  spirit 
which  haunts  graveyards.  Any  one  dying  by 
snakebite  or  in  some  other  abnormal  way  becomes 
an  dut,  i.e.  one  for  whom  there  is  none  to  make  the 
water  oblation  which  causes  the  repose  of  the  soul. 
The  tribal  beliefs  are  thus  a combination  of  the 
primitive  Animism  with  a veneer  of  Hindu  belief 
and  usage.  There  are  some  indications  of  totem- 
ism,  but  this  is  closely  connected  with  tree-worship, 
the  tamarind  being  regarded  as  the  sjtecial  abode 
of  spirits,  and  a kind  of  reed  grass  and  the  loaves 
of  the  mango  being  fi.xed  upon  the  marriage 
shed. 
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KANPHATA.— See  Yogis. 

KANT,  — I.  Life  and  principal  works.  — Im- 
manuel Kant  was  born  on  22nd  April  1724  at 
Konigsberg,  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Prussia. 
His  father  was  a harness-maker  in  poor  circum- 
stances. Kant  believed  that  hi.s  grandfather  was 
a Scottish  immigrant,  and  that  the  original  form 
of  the  name  had  been  Cant,  the  initial  having  been 
changed  to  avoid  the  pronunciation  Tsiint ; but 
there  seems  to  be  no  documentary  proof  of  thi>. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Konigsoerg  in  1740, 
registering  himself  as  a student  of  the(<t  ,y  ; but 
the  subjects  of  the  preparatory  (‘ phib' Dphii-.il 
course,  especially  natural  science  and  philosophy 
proper,  soon  claimed  his  interest.  After  complet- 
ing his  course  he  acted  as  a private  tutor  in  several 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1755  he  took 
his  degree  with  an  essay  cle  Igne,  and  habilitated 
as  privatdozent  with  a dissertation  entitled  Frin- 
cipioruin  primorum  cognitlonis  mctaphysiie  r-n-n 
dilucidatio  (Konigsberg,  1755).  He  remained  in 
the  j)osition  of  a magister  legens  for  fifteen  years  ; 
but  in  1764  he  had  declined  the  offer  of  a chair  in 
Poetic  Art  in  Berlin,  and  in  1766  was  made  sub- 
librarian in  his  own  University  at  a salary  of  about 
£10.  Then  in  1770  ho  was  promoted  to  a full 
professorship  in  philosophy.  Apart  from  these 
changes,  his  life  was  quite  uneventful ; with  study, 
teaching,  and  writing  books,  one  year  was  like 
another.  He  never  travelled  beyond  the  borders 
of  his  native  ]>rovince  ; he  never  married  ; and  he 
reduced  the  details  of  life  to  a clock-work  regu- 
larity. Towards  the  close  of  his  working  days  he 
was  oflicially  ropriiuandeil  for  the  breadth  of  liis 
theological  views,  but  he  made  his  peace  witli  the 
government.  In  personal  character  ho  was  simple 
and  reserved,  generous  and  pious,  and  the  rejuita- 
tion  that  ultimately  came  to  him  left  him  quite 
unspoiled.  He  ceased  lecturing  in  1796,  and  his 
increasing  weakness  of  body  and  mind  ended  ^^■ith 
his  death  on  12th  Eeb.  1804. 

The  develoimient  of  Kant’s  thought  is  a very 
comple.\  subject.  Taken  broadly,  it  consisted  of 
two  great  periods,  the  pre-critical  and  the  critical, 
with  an  interval  between  them  of  about  ten  years, 
when  he  was  feeling  his  way  to  the  position  that 
was  to  prove  so  epoch-making.  In  the  pre-critical 
period  itself  we  can  trace  shorter  stages.  His 
dozent’s  thesis  and  his  earlier  works  are  maiuly 
in  the  Leibnizo-Wolllian  manner.  He  afterwards 
came  under  the  inlluence  of  English  empiricism, 
and  this  inlluence  appears  in  Dcr  einzig  moglichc 
Beweisgrund  zn  eincr  Demonstration  des  Daseins 
Gottes  (Konigsberg,  1762),  Untersuchung  iiber  die 
Dcutlkhkcit  dcr  Grimdsdtzc  dcr  nnturlivhcn  T/ic- 
ologie  und  Moral  (1762,  }>ub.  Berlin,  1764),  and 
Versach  den  Bcgriff  dcr  negativen  Grossen  in  die 
Wcltweisheit  cinzufuhren  (Konigsberg,  1763),  to 
which  may  be  added  Trauma  cincs  GcistcrscJicrs, 
erldutert  durch  Trdume  dcr  Metaphysik  (do.  1766). 
In  his  inaugural  lecture  as  professor.  Da  mumii 
sensibilis  atguc  intclligibilis  forma  ct  principiis  (do. 
1770),  he  is  feeling  his  way  towards  a unifying 
point  of  view  between,  or  rather  above,  dogmatism 
and  scepticism ; but,  as  already  indicated,  his 
thought  had  to  ferment  for  another  decade  till  he 
reached  at  length  the  ‘ critical  ’ solution,  and  gave 
tlio  first  instalment  of  its  e.xposition  in  the  Kritik 
dcr  rcinen  Vernunft  (Riga,  1781  ; 2nd  ed.,  with 
important  changes,  do.  1787  : the  two  cdd.  com- 
bined, with  notes,  by  E.  Adickes,  Berlin,  1889, 
also  in  tr.  of  Max  Muller,  1881).  The  great  works 
of  the  critical  period  are  named  below ; to  them 
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may  be  added  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jcclen  hibi  ftigcn 
Mctaphysik  die  als  Wissensrhnft  wlrd  avftreten 
konnen  (lliga,  1783),  Grundtcgung  zur  Mctaphysik 
dcr  Siften  (do.  1785),  and  Mctaphysik  dcr  Sitten 
(Kdiiigsberg,  1796-97),  dealing  with  law  and  the 
virtues.  Ilis  interest  in  the  problems  and  prin- 
ciples of  natural  science  can  be  traced  all  through 
his  life,  as,  c.g.,  in  Ids  early  work,  Allgcmeine 
Naturgeschichie  und  Thcorie  cles  llinunels  (Konigs- 
berg,  1755),  and  Metaphysische  Anfangsgriinde  dcr 
Ncdurwissenschaft  (Riga,  1786). 

2.  The  place  of  Kant  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
— (a)  Ilis  direct  relation  to  Leibniz. — Kantiani.an 
is  the  characteristically  German  pliilosopliy,  just 
as  the  philosophy  of  France  is  to  this  day  more 
or  less  determined  by  Cartesiauism,  and  English 
philosophy  is  essentially  characterized  by  the 
thought  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkelejg  and  Hume. 
The  Germans  lagged  behind  the  other  European 
peoples  in  taking  a place  in  the  movement  of 
modern  philosophy,  but  at  length  they  secured 
in  Leibniz  (q.v.)  a thinker  M'ho  combined  the  new 
conceptions  of  modern  philosophy  in  one  grand 
system,  from  which,  again,  in  virtue  of  a jjrofound 
transformation,  sprang  the  i)hilosophy  of  Kant. 
The  Kantian  teaching  is  certainly  a radical  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Leibnizian  system  as  far  as  regards 
the  method  by  which  a priori  knowledge  is  dis- 
covered, established,  and  de-limited,  and  yet  it 
is  at  the  same  time  an  essentially  unchanged  con- 
tinuation of  Leibniz’s  views  regarding  the  nature 
and  meaiung  of  reality.  Even  as  regards  method, 
indeed,  Kant’s  advance  upon  his  i)redecessor  must 
not  be  exaggerated.  The  system  of  Leibniz  belongs 
to  the  rationalistic,  Platonizing  type  of  .speculative 
philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  a priori 
doctrine  of  ideas,  and  this  holds  good  also  of  the 
system  of  Kant.  The  only  real  difference  is  that 
in  the  latter  the  a priori  forms  of  knowledge  are 
deduced,  and  applied,  and  have  their  limits  as- 
signed, in  a diil'erent  way.  In  order  to  understand 
the  system  of  Kant  Ave  must,  therefore,  first  of 
all  make  a rapid  survey  of  that  of  Leibniz. 

(b)  The  system  of  Leibniz.  — Leibniz,  like  the 
other  pioneers  of  modern  philosophy,  started  from 
the  empirico-inductive  and  niathematico-mechani- 
cal  science  of  nature,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  from 
physics,  the  only  natural  science  that  had  at  that 
time  attained  any  adequate  development.  Having 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  nature  is  built  up  of  in- 
finitesimal elementary  bodies,  he  followed  ujj  the 
idea  of  force,  as  that  which  must  be  assumed  for 
the  inter  - action  and  orderly  inter  - relations  of 
these,  'riiis  force  he  regarded  as  something  im- 
material, and  this  immaterial  constituent,  again, 
he  described  as  a thinking,  perceptive,  or  quasi- 
conscious  power,  thus  applying  to  it  the  only  term 
that  was  then  available  to  connote  a non-material 
reality.  In  this  way  he  made  the  transition  from 
a materialistic  and  mechanical  to  a spiritualistic 
and  dynamic  mode  of  thought.  If  the  element  of 
force  be  taken  as  in  reality  a thinking  substance, 
however,  its  activities  in  relation  to  tlie  other  ele- 
ments of  force,  as  also  the  latter  themselves,  will 
appear  as  ideas  or  ijerceiJts  of  the  element  of 
force.  Such  an  element  thus  becomes  the  monad, 
which  perceives  itself  and  its  orderly  relations  to 
the  other  monads.  Now  it  M ould  be  irrational  to 
speak  of  this  monad  and  its  congeries  of  percep- 
tions as  the  sole  existing  object.  There  must  be 
a plurality  of  monads,  existing  realiter  side  by  side. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  possible  only  on  the 
ground  of  two  presuppositions,  viz.  (1)  that  the 
co-existing  monads  have  each  the  same  ordered 
and  logically  articulated  content  of  perceptions — 
a condition  which  is  explained  by  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  of  the  monads  M'ith  one  another, 
and  (2)  that  each  single  monad  virtually  holds 


M'ithin  if.-iclf  the  whole  universe,  though  it  may 
bring  only  a ])arl  <>i  it  to  clear  con.-riousness — a 
position  elucidated  by  Leilniiz'.-,  iheui  of  the  un- 
conscious, or  of  the  coii'c-ion-  in  an  inliitiicly  small 
degree.  N\'e  are  thus  bronebt  to  a ihorouglily 
Spiritualistic  sy.-Lcm,  in  Mbich,  ljy  an  a j^nori 
neces.sity  of  reason,  the  indi\ iilual  monads  sevci  ally 
perceive  thcmsclve.s  and  the  univcr-c  c<,;itaLncd  in 
them  as  organic  M holrs,  and,  notv  ith.-  t.anding  their 
absolute  isolation,  arc  in  harmony  M ilh  one  another 
in  virtue  of  the  aggregate  perceived  and  articulated 
by  them.  The  various  monads  are  endo\'  ed  in  very 
different  degrees  M’ith  the  consciousness  of  the  self- 
perceptive  poMcr,  but  are  nevertheless  connected 
and  unified  through  the  identity  of  the  conient 
variously  known  to  each.  Thus  knoM'ledge — in 
cases  M'here  the  monads  really  have  kuoMdeilge — 
may  be  interpreted  as  a j)rote.ss  of  discerning  the 
content  of  consciousness  according  to  the  a priori 
laM’s  immanent  therein.  From  the  condition  of 
the  non-conscious,  or  the  j)re-eonsciou.s,  Leibniz 
disengages  the  rationallj’  necessary  laMs  und  con- 
cepts in  order  that  he  may  by  means  of  them 
construct  the  sy.stem  of  the  Morld  as  a comidete 
M’hole.  The  ultimate  pre-condition  of  all,  indeed, 
is  a self-identical,  perfectly  and  logically  conceived 
cosmic  content,  i.e.  God,  and  the  self-transfoima- 
tion  of  the  divine  universal  substance  into  the 
inlinite  multiplicity  of  different  monads,  each  of 
M'hich  contains  in  its  OM  n individual  m a}-  the  divine 
M’orld-substance,  and,  in  the  measure  of  its  indi- 
vidual capacity  of  becoming  conscious,  brings  that 
content  to  a logically  ordered  comprehension. 
Philosophy  is  thus  simply  the  mea.-ure  of  com- 
pleteness and  clearness  to  Mhich  the  human  monad 
can  att.ain  in  its  perception  of  the  M'orld. 

(c)  Kant's  reconsideration  of  Leibniz  under  Hue 
stimulus  of  llume. — Kant  adhered  to  the  views  of 
Leibniz  for  about  tM'enty  years  of  his  mature  life, 
making  modifications  of  them  only  in  detail,  more 
especially  on  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  as- 
tronomical sides.  To  the  startuig-point  of  the 
monadology  in  general,  hoMever — its  analysis  of 
consciousness  and  of  the  content  of  cousciou.sness 
— as  M-ell  as  to  its  idea  of  the  a priori  validity  of 
the  rational  laM’s  that  regulate  that  content,  Kant 
remained  permanently  faitliful,  and  M’e  shall  never 
understand  his  position  unless  we  make  full  alloM’- 
ance  for  this  survival  in  time  of  the  Leibnizian 
point  of  vieM'  and  tendencJ^  He  M'as  at  no  time 
the  pure  phenomenalist,  M-ho  acknoM  ledges  only 
subjective  phenomena  M’ithin  M’hat  might  be  called 
the  closed  space  of  consciousness.  Rather,  he  al- 
M^aj’s  dealt  M’ith  the  thinking  subject  as  a central 
force  M’orking  toMards  the  logical  unification  of 
the  manifold,  and  rejected  the  idealism  or  pheno- 
menalism of  Berkeley — M’hat  German  philosophers 
noM'  call  ‘psychological  idealism.’  Moreover,  he 
never  denied  the  apriority  of  the  logical  laM's,  or 
their  being  evolved  from  their  pre-conscious  self- 
activity. He  M’as  never  a sceptic  or  an  agnostic, 
never  a pragmatist  or  a relativist.  The  point 
M’hich  marks'his  departui’e  from  the  pliilosophy  of 
Leibniz  and  from  M’hich  he  proceeded  to  construct 
his  OM’ii  system  M’as  one  quite  apart  from  such 
considerations.  It  M’as  simply  this : he  could  not 
permanently  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that,  while  a 
theory  like 'that  of  Leibniz  might  logically  articu- 
late the  reality  immanent  in  consciousness,  it  M’as 
essentially  incapable  of  passing  beyond  that  sphere 
or  of  predicating  anything  M’hatever  regarding  the 
real  M’hich  transcends  consciousness.  Leibniz’s 
conception  of  God,  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony,  and  of  the  individuation  of  the 
deity  into  countless  monads  varying  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  thought,  at  length  seemed  to  Kant,  as 
already  to  other  disciides  of  Leibniz,  to  be  mere 
philosophical  myths — figments  of  the  imagination. 
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From  this  standpoint  Kant  began  to  susjiect  all 
forms  of  metaphysical  theory,  as  they  did  not 
permit  of  strict  demonstration  and  showed  no 
unanimity  in  their  conclusions.  Although  he  con- 
tinued to  attach  tlio  utmost  significance  to  the 
practical  or  moral  convictions  of  the  mind,  he  now 
came  to  douot  the  possibility  of  developing  and 
establishing  them  as  realities  of  a transcendent 
metaphysics. 

If,  however,  tlie  Leibnizian  mode  of  reaching 
the  reality  beyond  conscioasness  from  the  content 
of  consciousness  itself  and  from  the  reflexion  guided 
by  a priori  laws  was  thus  invalid,  philosophy  was 
thrown  back  upon  what  is  imm.anent  in  conscious- 
ue.ss.  But,  if  this  were  so,  of  what  avail  were  the  a 
priori  laws  which  enable  us  to  articulate  in  thought 
our  conscious  experience?  They  never  carry  us 
into  the  sphere  beyond  consciousness ; can  we, 
therefore,  cognize  anything  at  all  by  means  of 
them  ? Are  they  not,  with  their  a priori  necessity, 
restricted  exclusively  to  formal  logic  and  the  mere 
explication  of  concepts?  Is  not  their  necessary 
truth  thus  of  a purely  analytic  kind,  i.e.  do  they 
not  merely  analyze  a given  thought  into  the  con- 
sequences already  contained  and  implied  in  it?  Is 
it  not  po.ssible,  therefore,  that,  in  particular,  mathe- 
matics itself,  the  chief  instrument  of  natural  science, 
may  be  no  more  than  an  analytic  elucidation  of 
thoughts  already  virtually  contained  in  definite 
numerical  and  sp)atial  magnitudes?  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  Kant  became  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  Hume — views  which  had  heen  developed  ui)on 
an  entirely  different  foundation,  llume,  working 
from  the  standpoint  of  ]»ure  phenomenalism,  had 
divided  knowledge  into  two  departments  : first,  an 
a priori  formal  logic  (including  mathematics)  en- 
tirely withoutcontentandpurelyself-inter]netative; 
and,  secondly,  a real  knowledge,  em|)irical  and  sub- 
stantial, but  having  no  logical  necessity  or  a priori 
character.  For  llume,  knowledge  of  reality  was 
constituted  only  by  the  princijdo  of  custom — by  our 
becoming  accustomed  to  certain  associations  of  per- 
ceptions—and  by  the  practic.al  verification  of  such 
customary  associations,  and  thus  our  reference  of 
jierceptions  and  their  relations  to  a reality  lying 
beyond  consciousness  has  no  real  ground  to  rest 
upon,  but  is  at  most  the  object  of  an  absolutely 
iiidispcn.sable  belief.  Hume’s  reasonings  affected 
Kant  in  the  most  profound  way,  as  they  appeared 
to  undermine  the  whole  structure  of  a 2>riori 
rationalism,  and,  in  fact,  to  bring  all  philosophy 
of  the  Platonic  type  to  an  end.  All  that  remained 
of  rationalism  seemed  to  be  ‘analytic  judgments  a 
priori,'  i.e.  the  analysis  of  the  logical  content  of 
certain  projiositions  in  formal  logic  and  mathe- 
matics— a purely  logical  id.ay  of  reason,  but  not 
a real  knowledge  of  things  by  means  of  reason. 
Hume  had  apparently  rendered  it  impossible,  not 
only  to  pass  beyond  experience,  but  even  to  ar- 
ticulate exjiorience  itself  by  logically  necessaiy 
principles ; he  seemed  to  have  shown  the  futility 
of  all  a ^iriori  synthesis  of  the  real,  and,  therefore, 
also  of  rational  science  of  nature  and  rational 
ethics.  Tlnrs,  if  Kant  found  in  Leibniz  his  positive 
foundation,  he  was  on  the  negative  side  decisively 
inlluenced  by  Hume,  both  as  a stimulus  to  his 
thought  and  as  an  antagonist  to  be  overcome. 

(d)  Kant's  discovery  of  the  critical  solution.  — The 
arguments  of  Hume,  as  has  been  said,  wrought 
upon  Kant  with  profound  effect,  not,  however,  in 
the  sense  of  drawing  him  into  the  sjihere  of  the 
Scottish  thinker’s  ideas,  but  rather  in  the  sense 
of  forcing  him  to  provide  fresh  foundations  for, 
and  set  new  limits  to,  the  essentially  I’latonic 
doctrine  which  he  had  inherited  from  Leibniz. 
Hume’s  inlluence,  in  short,  was  not  such  as  to 
convert  Kant  to  i>henomenalism.  The  idea  of  an 
experience  limited  to  consciousness  he  had  taken 


over  from  Leibniz,  and  all  tlioughts  of  u.'iu-.  ■ md- 
ing  that  expicrience  by  ;!;-.'.:q  hy-i(:.!  ton  :i;'  ii"ii' 
based  upion  it  he  had  .a  Icngiii  : i.,'.!.doiii.d  in 
view  of  the  contradii  lions  in  ^^hich  a...i.e  ‘uch 
attenqits  rc.sult.  Hume  certainly  conijiii;iil  him 
in  this  ])Osition,  but  it  was  not  llume  who  brought 
him  to  it.  The  inHuciicc  of  Hume  lay  rather  in 
clarifying  hi.s  mind  wilii  refeTtiicc  to  the  I ’.i  l.lcin 
of  elucidating  and  .sy-iemaiizii  g the  coniei  i.'  of 
consciousne.-.s  with  a view  to  aiu  ining  a h li.  all}- 
demonstrable  and,  tin  r. -fore.,  nee..  -;.,y  1,:.  T.li.d,.e 
of  the  real.  Kant  formulate--  thi'  ]pi'd  \ciy 
simply  in  the  qne.-tion  ^^he•lher  v e hu\n  onl\ 
analytic  judgment.-;  a priori,  or  aLo  >yii  ;M-ti' 
judgments  a priori,  as  in^trunK-nt'  for  u-din  ing 
the  contents  of  consciousne-^.',  or  exp'-i nee. 
to  form  and  onier.  Or,  to  gi\e  the  que-tii'ii  a 
more  direct  exjire-- ion  : Is  theic  a logically  neees- 
sary  connexion  in  the  real — an  inhcrcntl}  nece^'..i  y 
concejition  of  nature  Mhich  imjio-.  . a logical  oolcr 
upon  the  concrete?  The  ‘ real ' ili  '.l  Kant  .seek.--  is 
attained  not  by  reaching  out  towards  a realm 
tran.sceuding  consciou.-^ness,  but  h}-  a .-iyutheiie 
articulation  of  an  actually  given  cipiilemt  of  con- 
sciousne.ss  or  experience.  He  entirely  ignore.'  the 
question  how  this  expierience  come.-;  to  be ; it  is 
simidy  given,  and  that  is  sullieient  for  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  linds  the  retil  in  tlie  re.sults  of 
the  logical  elaboration  of  experience.  By  meaii'  of 
that  jirocess  he  distinguishes  logically  clas'ilied  and 
abstractly  necessary  relations  of  pihenotiiena  iiom 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  manifold  juior  to  .'uch 
elaboration,  as  also  from  relations  wrongly  imj  o'id 
uiion  the  facts;  and  for  him  the  former  is  the  leal. 
In  short,  the  real  arises  out  of  the  valid  and  eorieet 
elaboration  and  elucidation  of  conscious  exi'i  ; ienee, 
as  contrasted  with  iinalid,  erroneous,  or  eoiuhi'cd 
determinations  of  it  and  an  uncritical  linking  iv)- 
gether  of  iihenonienn.  The  in-oblem  before  him 
was  the  i)Ossihility  of  a natural  science  which  is 
at  once  empirical  and  rational,  enabling  the  mind 
to  unify  the  cnqiirieal  data  of  consciousness  by 
rational  and  a priori  jirinciides,  and  thus  to  trans- 
form the  naive  and  confused  rcqiresentation  of 
things  into  a rcprcsciitation  that  is  seieniilleally 
clear  and  valid.  Kant's  aim  was  to  establish  a 
rationalism  of  paire  exiierience,  ui>on  m hieh  might 
be  constructed  a concepition  of  nature  at  once 
scientifically  valid  and  embracing  all  exjierience. 

This  is  the  fundamental  position  from  which  we 
must  interpret  Kant’s  thought— his  piresupposition 
of  the  ego  as  the  focus  to  which  all  thinuing  is 
related,  of  the  content  of  exiierience  as  given  to 
the  mind  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  a fully 
realized  clearness  and  completeness,  iif  the  a priori 
logical  activity  of  the  mind  as  moulding  and  com- 
bining the  matter  given  to  all  according  to  the  laws 
which  cohere  in  the  logical  subject  itself,  and  w hich 
come  into  consciousness  and  unfold  themselves  in 
the  actual  operation  of  thought.  With  these, 
again,  is  connected  his  refusal  to  recognize  a sup- 
posed metaphysic  which  would  nroeapriori  thought 
beyond  its  task  of  moulding  and  arranging  the  data 
of  expierience,  since  the  a jiriori  forms  have  to  do 
with  such  data  alone,  and,  if  employed  apart  from 
and  beyond  them,  remain  altogether  empty — a use 
of  them  which  results  in  a futile  metaphysical 
hypiostasis,  such  as  was  fabricated  by  Flato  and, 
in  a more  cautious  and  covert  way,  by  Leibniz. 
Kant’s  presuppositions  and  his  surrender  of  a tran- 
scendent metaphysie  determined  for  him  the  only 
possible  aim  of  knowledge  or  philosophy,  ^ iz.  the 
safeguarding  of  the  a priori  and  ideal  character 
of  our  knowledge  of  nature  by  confining  it  to 
expcriosice  within  consciousness. 

This  line  of  thought,  which  in  t he  first  resort 
related  only  to  the  concejition  of  nature,  Kant 
subsequently  extended  to  ethics,  the  philosophy  of 
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religion,  teleology,  and  aesthetics,  his  method  of 
dealing  with  all  of  these  Ijeing  essentially  deter- 
mined by  his  principles  of  intellectual  cognition.  As 
treated  by  him,  these  other  spheres  of  rational 
activity  were  all  designed  to  supply,  not  meta- 
physical knowledge  of  realities  lying  beyond 
consciousness,  but  the  proofs  of  a valid  mode 
of  reflexion  which  issues  from  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness itself,  and  as  such  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  criticism  of  experience.  None  of  them  passes 
beyond  valid  and  necessary  modes  of  thought  ami 
interpretation.  The  proof  of  their  subjective 
necessity  suijplies  the  measure  of  all  the  objective 
knowledge  which  they  can  attain.  A philosophy 
of  this  kind  is  in  reality  reason’s  knowledge  of 
itself,  and  is  indirectly  a knowledge  of  facts  only 
in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  necessary  activities  of 
reason,  and  arranges  and  interprets  the  data  of 
consciousness  by  means  of  them.  It  sets  out  as 
a theory  of  the  presuppositions,  possibilities,  and 
limits  of  science,  and  then  proceeds  by  analogy  to 
comprehend  the  other  great  activities  of  the  mind, 
which  likewise  present  merely  the  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  experience  by  ineans  of  reason. 

(e)  The  mcaving  of  the  various  designations  of 
Kant’s gMlosophy. — From  this  point  of  view,  again, 
we  are  able  to  see  the  purport  of  the  various  desig- 
nations applied  to  the  pliilosophy  of  Kant  by  himself 
or  by  others.  It  is  Idealism— in  a double  sense, 
indeed,  as  it  regards  the  mind  not  only  as  that 
which  possesses  experience,  but  also  as  the  acti\  e 
subject  of  the  necessary  forms  of  thought  through 
which  alone  experience  gains  order  and  meaning  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a system  which  arranges  and 
interprets  exijerience  within  the  limits  of  conscious- 
ness by  means  of  ideas,  and  is  thus  directly  opposed 
to  materialism  and  sceptical  relativism  of  every 
type.  It  is  also  criticism,  since,  in  fixing  by  a 
critical  investigation  of  principles  the  limits  of  the 
realm  of  formal  ideas,  it  prevents  these  from  tran- 
scending experience,  and  disengages  the  separate 
activities  of  that  realm  from  its  naive  and  pre- 
scientific  state  of  nebulosity.  The  system  is 
transcendentalism,  because  it  recognizes  the  a 
priori  validity  of  the  ideas  and  asserts  that  they 
contain  an  element  superior  to  experience,  while, 
however,  it  uses  the  ideas,  not  as  a means  of  reach- 
ing beyond  experience,  but  simply  as  a means  of 
moulding,  classifying,  and  interpreting  it.  The 
word  ‘ transcendental  ’ is  here  meant  to  imply 
that  the  ideas  have  no  validity  with  reference  to 
what  lies  beyond  consciousness,  and  are  accordingly 
not  ‘transcendent.’  They  are,  in  fact,  immanent 
in  experience,  but  are  nevertheless  txxAj  a priori, 
are  not  derived  from  experience,  and  are  only  to 
that  extent  above  or  beyond  experience.  Such  is 
the  implication  of  Kant’s  original  and  noteworthy 
use  of  the  term  ‘transcendental’ — in  contrast  to 
‘transcendent’ — as  meaning  ‘making  experience 
ossible  by  means  of  ideas.’  Kantianism  has  also 
een  called  a formal  intra-experiential  rationalism. 
Some,  again,  describe  it  simply  as  an  epistemology 
— a designation  which,  however,  must  be  received 
with  circumspection,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  misconception.  Since  the  days  of  the  Sophists 
and  Plato  nearly  all  systems  of  philosophy  have 
had  an  epistemology ; this,  however,  was  merely 
the  pre-condition  of,  or  the  preparation  for,  the 
system  proper,  which  might  vindicate  or  deny  the 
metaphysical  knowdedge  of  things.  In  Kantianism, 
however,  the  epistemology  is  actually  the  system 
itself,  since  for  it  valid  truth  or  reality  lies  in  the 
necessary  character  which  it  proves  to  be  inherent 
in  th e activities  of  thought.  The  subj ective  necessity 
of  the  functions  of  arrangement  and  interpretation 
yields  the  only  objective  knowdedge  attainable  by 
man — a knowdedge  Avhich,  in  virtue  of  its  being 
grounded  in  that  necessity,  is  indeed  genuinely 


objective.  For  similar  reasons  Kant’s  teaching 
h.as  been  known  .since  Ficlite’s  day  as  a /t- 

srhxiftslehre,  i.e.  a gnosology  or  doctrine  of  science, 
since  its  aim  is  to  determine  the  po.ssibilities  and 
limitations  of  science — tlie  knowdedge  of  tlie  real. 
So  understood,  it  would  be  the  theory  of  cognition 
upon  w hich  is  based  the  .systematic  development  of 
knowdedge  in  the  special  sciences.  But,  in  view  of 
Kant’s  extension  or  the  a priori  from  the  held  of 
science  projier  to  ethics,  teleology,  and  asthetics, 
the  designation  is  undoubtedly  too  narrow.  In 
point  of  fact,  Kantianism  is  a theory  of  rciison  in 
all  the  a.spects  of  its  a priori  functions;  it  is  :i 
Platonism  without  Plato’s  metaphysics. 

3.  The  structure  of  the  system. — Excejit  in  its 
most  general  features,  the  actual  structure  of 
Kant’s  philosophy  could  not  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  account  of  it  as  a wdiole.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  earnest  and  per.severing  reflexion,  and  its  most 
important  sections  are  those  devoted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  intricate  special  problems.  These  cannot 
be  dealt  wdth  here.  Of  ))eculiar  imi>ortanee  are 
the  movements  by  w hich  Kant  proceeds  from  his 
original  interest  in  the  scientilic  conception  of 
nature  to  the  consideration  of  ethics,  religion,  and 
esthetics.  He  grapples  wdth  these  various  sub- 
jects one  after  another,  and  deals  wdth  them 
according  to  the  procedure  ajiplied  in  his  primary 
lield  of  interest,  viz.  the  conception  of  nature. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  changes  of  the 
subject-matter  involved  also  certain  .amplilications 
and  modifications  of  the  method  itself. 

(a)  The  theoretic  gdiilosophy. — The  first  product 
of  his  mature  and  critical  period  was  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vernunft  (‘Critique  of  Pure  Reason’) — 
the  work  in  wdiich  he  determines  the  significance 
of  a priori  ideas  for  the  formation  of  a conception 
of  nature  embracing  the  totality  of  things.  At 
the  very  outset  (and  this  is  of  decisive  importance 
for  all  his  subsequent  work)  he  shows  that  even 
experience  of  the  most  elementary  kind — sense- 
impressions  as  ajiprehended  and  ordered  in  time 
and  space — contains  an  a priori  element,  i.e.  an 
element  wdiich  does  not  emanate  from  experience, 
but  rather  creates  it  and  makes  it  possible.  Time 
and  space  are  transcendental  conditions  of  experi- 
ence, already  involved,  no  doubt,  even  in  our 
naive  and  preconscious  state,  but  recognizable 
by  consciousness  as  such  conditions  in  the  self- 
analysis  of  reason.  This  signifies,  as  against 
Hume’s  doctrine  of  the  purely  analytic  character 
of  mathematics,  the  synthetic  nature  of  the  spatial 
and  numerical  judgments  of  mathematics.  It  also 
signifies,  of  course,  that  space  and  time  exist  only 
in  their  application  to  possible  sensuous  experi- 
ence, and  that  they  have  no  function  whatever 
outside  such  experience — a view^  in  conformity 
with  w'hich  the  possibility  of  a supra-experiential 
metaphysics  is  at  the  very  outset  greatly  attenu- 
ated, since  a space-less  and  time-less  reality  is  for 
us  absolutely  unimaginable  and  inconceivable. 
To  his  doctrine  of  time  and  space  Kant  gives 
the  name  ‘ transcendental  aesthetic,’  the  word 
‘aesthetic’  meaning  here,  of  course,  not  a critique 
of  art,  but  the  science  of  the  laws  of  sense- 
perception.  From  this  significant  opening  Kant 
then  proceeds  to  his  second  great  theme,  the 
‘ transcendental  analytic,’  the  theory  of  the  cate- 
gories. Here  he  shows  that,  just  as  sensibility 
involves  a priori  forms  of  perception,  so  the  so- 
called  empirical  investigation  of  nature  contains 
a priori  principles  of  combination  aud  relation, 
and,  above  all,  tlie  conceptions  of  substantiality 
and  causality.  These  principles,  already  naively 
and  unsystematically  used  in  the  most  ordinary 
thinking,  are  simply  disengaged  in  a pure  forni  by 
the  all-embracing  mathematico-mechanical  science 
of  nature,  and  so  developed  into  the  conception  of 
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the  rational  articulation  of  nature  as  a wliole. 
To  tiie  conception  of  nature,  according  to  Kant, 
belong  also  psychical  phenomena,  the  relations  of 
which  to  physical  facts  and  to  one  another  must 
likewise  be  dealt  with  by  the  principles  of  this 
conception  of  nature.  The  consequence  of  such  a 
view  is,  of  course,  determinism.  Then,  as  with 
psychical  phenomena,  so  with  the  process  of  his- 
tory, this  too  being  incorporated  in  the  conception 
of  nature,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Kant 
did  not  here  give  any  further  consideration  either 
to  psychology  or  to  history.  Another  and  very 
important  consequence  of  his  argument  is  that 
the  categories  have  validity  only  when  applied  to 
exjierience  within  consciousness,  and  that  they 
fall  into  sheer  vacuity  whenever  we  attempt  to 
carry  them  beyond  that  field.  Their  function  is 
confined  to  the  relation  of  form  and  matter,  and, 
where  there  are  no  data  of  experience  for  them 
to  encompass,  they  become  void.  This  brings  us 
to  the  most  significant  result  of  all — positively,  to 
a conception  of  nature  as  partly  conditioned  by 
a priori  forms  of  reason,  and,  therefore,  also  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  entire  manifold  of  experience 
under  rational  laws  ; and,  negatively,  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  every  attempt  to  apply  these  forms  and  cate- 
gories to  anything  that  may  lie  beyond,  anterior 
to,  or  behind  experience — in  other  words,  to  the 
impossibility  of  all  rational  metaphysics. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  such  a metaphysic 
constantly  re-asserts  itself,  and  with  this  Kant 
deals  in  the  third  great  division  of  his  Critique, 
viz.  the  ‘ transcendental  dialectic.’  Here  he  shows 
that,  while  the  need  of  a rational  metaphysic  is 
perfectly  warranted,  and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  the 
a priori  function  of  reason,  yet  it  cannot  be  sati.s- 
fied  by  means  of  a rational  investigation,  as  the 
conceptions  employed  for  the  purj)osc  by  ordinary 
metaphysics  are  simply  the  categories  of  substanti- 
ality and  causality  used  without  application  to 
experience,  and  so  working  in  a mere  void.  That 
need,  for  which  the  theoretical  reason  can  accord- 
ingly make  no  provision,  can  be  .satisfied  only  by 
the  convictions  of  the  moral  will.  Only  in  the 
.sphere  which  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  as  lying 
behind  the  moral  will  do  we  find  that  which  the 
need  for  metaphysics  has  a right  to  demand.  The 
theoretical  reason  can  lend  support  to  these  moral 
convictions  only  indirectly — only  in  so  far  as  its 
intra-experiential  rationalism  posits  the  unknown 
behind  all  experience  and  behind  the  thinking 
subject,  and  because,  by  restricting  the  conception 
of  nature  to  experience,  it  nullifies  every  attempt 
to  find  matter  for  the  conception  of  nature  in  the 
transcendent  sphere.  Kant  could  accordingly  say 
that  he  had  abolished  (metaphysical)  knowledge 
in  order  that  he  might  make  room  for  (moral) 
faith. 

(b)  The  ethical  and  religious  philosophy.- — This 
subject — the  moral  judgment  and  the  metaphysic 
of  faith  based  upon  it — is  dealt  with  in  Kant’s 
second  great  work,  Kritik  der praktischen  Vernunft 
(‘Critique  of  Practical  Reason’).  In  this  he  ex- 
tends his  peculiar  and  original  method  of  deducing 
the  a priori  in  experience  to  ethical  judgments. 
These  are,  in  the  lirst  instance,  elicited  psycho- 
logically, and,  in  view  of  their  peculiar  nature, 
characterized  as  imperatives,  i.e.  judgments  re- 
garding what  ought  to  be — imperatives,  in  fact, 
of  absolute  authority,  the  nature  of  which  appears 
in  the  fact  that  reason  affirms  them  uncondition- 
ally, and  regards  them  as  universally  binding,  and 
that  they  appeal  to  the  dignity  of  man  which  is 
to  be  attained  in  obedience  to  their  ‘ ought.’  They 
thus  present  themselves,  like  the  a ptriori  forms 
and  categories  of  the  theoretical  reason,  as  purely 
formal  judgments.  Their  function,  however,  is 
not  to  apprehend  the  matter  of  experience,  hut  to 
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determine  the  motives  of  the  will.  They  must  aU 
be  brought  under  the  Categorical  Impierative,  i.r. 
the  moral  judgment  which  is  dislingii'.-...  a from 
all  others  by  its  being  formally  uncondiiioui.!. 
Man’s  recognition  of  an  unconditional  • ought 
constitutes  his  true  dignity  and  his  true  person- 
ality, and  forms  also  the  link  that  binds  numan 
beings  together  as  persons.  It  is  true  that,  so  far, 
we  have  here  only  a moulding  of  the  countle.*-' 
empirical  motives  of  the  will  by  a judgment  th-.^ 
issues  a priori  from  the  .soul — a judgment  which 
bids  us  act  unconditionally  upon  the  per.-imal  con- 
viction of  conscience.  Me  are  not  yet,  it  vviil.: 
seem,  within  the  domain  of  metaphysii  - at  ;.k. 
Rut,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  are;  for  the  Cii.- 
gorical  Imperative,  unlike  the  logical  categorv’. 
does  not  govern  its  matter  wholly  by  it-  ov.  :t 
might,  but  is  conditioned  by  the  n-solve  of  a yili 
which  thereby  rejects  other  possible  altcrnntives. 
Here,  indeed,  we  come  into  touch  with  the  fr.cl 
freedom — the  power  of  submitting  or  surrendering 
ourselves  to  a law  felt  to  be  of  unconditional 
authority.  The  realm  of  theoretical  reason  con- 
tains nothing  analogous  to  this.  In  the  fact  of 
freedom,  therefore,  Kant  sees  the  gleam  and  mani- 
festation of  an  altogether  dillerent  realm — the 
supersensuous,  metaphysical,  intelligihle  world 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  conception  of  nature, 
but  is  of  a character  all  its  own  and  beyond  the 
grasp  of  all  theoretical  reason. 

It  cannot  certainly  be  asserted  that  Kant  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  anti-rational  metaphysical 
freedom  here  discovered  with  his  conception  of 
nature  and  the  deterministic  p.sychology  which  it 
involves.  All  the  more  imjiortant  to  him,  there- 
fore, was  the  manifestation,  thus  authenticateil,  of 
a realm  distinct  from  nature,  a world  which  vindi- 
cates its  existence  to  man  as  a moral  agent,  and 
which  Kant  usually  calls  the  intelligible  worlo. 
Having  thus  posited  a metaphysic  based  u]'on 
practical,  ethical  grounds,  he  proceeds  to  set  forth 
its  further  implications.  From  it  issues  the  idea 
of  an  intelligible  realm  of  spirits,  with  the  Moral 
Law  as  its  focus,  which  may  also  be  rc])resenced 
as  Deity.  The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  this 
intelligible  realm  of  the  good  to  the  physical  and 
natural  world  carries  him  to  the  postu"lates  of  a 
divine  universal  order  that  keeps  both  realms  in 
harmony,  and  of  an  immortality  in  which  the 
antinomies  of  earthly  experience  m.ay  be  recon- 
ciled. These  two  postulates,  again,  lead  11s  once 
more  to  the  idea  of  God.  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  the  metaphysic  of  the  religious  postulates 
involved  in  his  ethics  and  actually  deduced  from 
the  fact  of  freedom  is  developed  by  Kant  as  his 
jihilosophy  of  religion,  and  this  he  sets  forth  more 
distincuy  in  his  Iteligion  inuerhalb  dcr  Grenzen 
der  hlossen  Vernunft  (‘  Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  mere  Re.ason’).  The  religious  implications  of 
these  postulates  he  regards  as  constituting  the 
kernel  of  Christianity  in  the  only  form  in  which  it 
can  now  be  maintained. 

(c)  The  (esthetic  and  teleological  philosophy. — 
There  remains  still  another  function  of  j)ure 
reason,  viz.  that  which  finds  expression  in  the 
teleological  conception  of  reality  as  subservient  to 
the  ends  of  sjiirit.  As  reality,  in  relation  to  the 
beholder,  is  felt  to  have  meaning  and  purpose  also 
in  art  and  in  aesthetic  satisfaction,  Kant  deals  with 
both  the  teleological  and  the  .esthetic  judgment  in 
his  third  great  work,  Kritik  dcr  Urtheitskraft 
(‘  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment’).  In  this 
work,  following  the  method  of  his  earlier  Critiques, 
he  shows  that  in  our  teleological  conceptions  like- 
wise there  is  an  a priori  mode  of  judgment  that 
emanates  from  the  very  nature  of  reason.  The 
design,  or  purposive  character  (Zwcckinassigkcit), 
of  the  wond  cannot  be  metaphysically  demon- 
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strated,  but  it  asserts  itself  in  an  a priori  type  of 
judgment  or  interpretation  as  an  irresistible  con- 
viction. We  cannot  fail  to  see  ho^y  far  apart  this 
a priori  lies  from  that  of  theoretical  science,  as  also 
from  that  of  the  ethico-religious  spliere.  It  implies 
no  theoretical  and  logical  certainty,  no  ethically 
imperative  obligation,  but  a process  of  interpreta- 
tion that  plays  freely  upon  things,  making  as  if 
these  subserved  a kingdom  of  spiritual  ends.  The 
teleological  interpretation  is  thus  closely  related  to 
the  artistic.  In  the  latter,  however,  ‘ end  ’ has  a 
peculiar  meaning ; the  aesthetic  end  of  the  beautiful 
is  a disinterested  end  ; it  is  that  inner  harmony  of 
the  contemplated  object  in  which  the  necessity  of 
nature  and  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  seem  to 
coincide,  and  in  this  apparent  coincidence  lies  the 
end  that  gives  us  pleasure.  The  beautiful  is,  in 
fact,  the  harmony  of  the  real,  which  is  otherwise 
always  in  di.scord  with  itself,  and  it  exists  only  in 
the  contemplating  and  formative  subject ; but,  as 
in  contemplating  it  we  simultaneously  feel  an 
a priori  necessity,  it  is  of  more  than  merely  indi- 
vidual or  transitory  validity.  The  beautiful  is 
thus  the  symbol  of  the  inner  unity  of  the  real — 
a unity  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  theoretic 
metaphysics.  As  such  a symbol  it  has  an  essential 
function  in  the  domain  of  reason,  since  it  guaran- 
tees from  the  side  of  the  subject  that  conception  of 
reality  which  could  otherwise  be  fabricated  only 
by  a teleological  metaphysic,  though,  of  course, 
never  really  attained  by  it. 

(d)  Defects  of  the  system. — With  the  Critique  of 
Judgment  Kant  completed  his  discussion  of  the 
series  of  great  philosophic  problems  which  lay 
within  his  view.  As  was  indicated  above,  his 
survey  lacks  a systematic  psychology,  while  at  the 
same  time  a psychological  basis  is  presupposed  in 
the  tripartite  division  of  his  critical  work  as  well 
as  in  his  exposition  of  the  functions  of  reason  to 
which  he  devotes  his  several  Critiques ; and  this 
ambiguous  attitude  towards  psychology  has  been 
much  criticized.  The  system  likewise  lacks  a 
properly  developed  logic — a want  which  is  all  the 
more  felt  because  Kant  carefully  distinguishes  his 
own  transcendental  logic  from  the  formal  logic  of 
the  Aristotelian  type.  He  used  the  latter  as  the 
starting-point  and  guiding  thread  of  his  philosophj' ; 
the  former,  as  a theory  of  an  intra-experiential 
rationalism,  constitutes  the  actual  content  of  his 
system.  He  nowhere  definitely  explains  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  and  yet  that  relation  is  felt 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  whenever  we  ask 
upon  what  theory  of  knowledge  his  distinctively 
epistemological  system  is  constructed.  Nor  did  Kant 
give  any  special  consideration  to  history ; all  that  he 
provides  in  this  field  is  a few  short  studies  in  which 
certain  principles  for  an  estimate  of  history  are 
deduced  from  his  ethical  philosophy  of  religion. 

4.  The  further  development  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy. — For  a time  the  system  of  Kant  in  its 
original  form  seemed  to  German  thinkers  the  only 
possible  philosophy — philosophy,  indeed,  in  its 
absolute  and  final  expression.  After  the  lapse  of 
a decade  or  two,  however,  this  attitude  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  sj'stem  has  since  been  amended, 
supplemented,  or  transformed  from  many  points  of 
view.  It  has  nevertheless  maintained  its  position 
as  the  nucleus  of  German  philosophy,  and  even  to 
the  present  day  all  the  great  systems  either  emanate 
directly  from  it  or  define  their  position  by  critical 
reference  to  it.  The  later  modifications  arose 
partly  from  the  system  itself,  in  which  lay  the 
seeds  of  various  germinative  ideas  and  various 
possibilities  of  development,  partly  also  from  the 
influence  of  certain  general  movements  of  con- 
temporaiy  thought  which  assimilated  it  or  mingled 
with  it.  We  may  distinguish  three  main  lines  of 
development. 


(a)  The  metaphysical  development. — In  its  view 
of  consciousness  'and  the  a priori,  the  Kantian 
theory  undoubtedly  contains  metaphy.sical  ele- 
ments which  it  took  over  from  Leibniz,  but  did 
not  recognize  or  define  as  metaphysical.  If,  how- 
ever, we  follow  up  Kant’s  idea  of  consciousness — 
if  we  ask,  as  Leibniz  had  asked,  why  individual 
minds  agree  with  one  another,  how  conseiou.sne.ss 
is  related  to  the  data  of  experience,  and  what  is 
the  source  of  the  a priori  in  consciousness — we  are 
brought  once  more  to  metaphysical  problems  akin 
to  those  of  Leibniz,  and,  in  particul;ir,  to  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  consciousness,  or  God,  and  the  task 
is  then  to  find  a way  back  to  the  individual  reason. 
A metaphysic  of  this  kind — partly  influenced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ethical  and  literary  tendencies  of  the 
time — was  evolved  from  Kantianism  by  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer ; and,  just  as 
such  metaphy.sic  sprang  directly  from  Kant  him- 
self, so  it  is  still  drawn  by  manj'  thinkers  of  to-day 
from  the  neo-Kantianism  of  recent  times. 

(b)  The  psychological  devclaiimiut. — It  was 
possible  to  ])roceed  in  a direct)}’  oi.posite  way, 
and  to  emphasize  and  further  develoi)  the  anti- 
metaphysical .aspects  of  Kantianism.  Those  who 
took  this  course  proposed  to  regard  the  a priori  as 
assigning  the  final  limits  to  specifically  human 
knowledge,  and  to  dissolve  in  it  all  relations  to  a 
‘ consciousness  in  general.’  Instead  of  a concep- 
tion of  things  still  inherently  metaphysical,  there 
thus  emerges  an  anthropological  conception  which 
sees  in  the  a qgriori  our  only  organ  of  experience, 
and  in  its  limits  our  essential  limitation.  .Such 
is  the  teaching  of  J.  F.  Fries  (1773-1843),  who 
regarded  himself,  in  contradistinction  to  the  meta- 
physicians, as  the  tuie  continuator  of  Kant.  Once 
the  a priori  had  come  to  be  interpreted  in  a manner 
essentially  anthropological,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  evade  endeavours  to  derive  and  explain 
it ; and,  if  such  procedure  could  not  look  for  support 
to  metaphysics,  the  a priori  necessarily  bec.ame 
the  object  of  psychology,  its  apparently  absolute 
objectivity  being  explained  by  social  psycholog}' 
and  the  emotion  of  reverence.  Thus  transcenden- 
talism was  resolved  into  relativism,  psychology, 
and  even  pragmatism.  An  instance  of  the  first  is 
the  philosophy  of  Simmel ; of  the  second,  that  of 
Vaihinger. 

(c)  The  epistemological  development. — Finally,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  Kant’s  great  design  to  keep 
clear  of  both  metaphysics  and  psychology,  and  to 
safeguard  those  presuppositions  of  all  logic  and  all 
science  which  form  the  groundwork  of  correct 
thinking.  Philosophy  in  that  case  is  exclusiv'ely  a 
doctrine  of  the  a priori  conditions  of  science,  and 
of  its  vindication  as  an  entirely  independent  and 
inwardly  necessary  activity  in  which  the  autono- 
mous and  ideal  nature  of  the  spirit  finds  expression. 
This  view  of  the  a priori  is  one  that  adheres  rigidly 
to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,  and  altogether 
disregards  the  a priori  of  the  other  Critiques, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  brought  under  the  con- 
ception of  pm'ely  scientific  theory.  Philosophy  is 
thus  transformed  into  epistemology  and  logic. 
This  is  the  theory  held  by  Cohen,  Natorp,  Lieb- 
mann,  Riehl,  Windelband,  Rickert,  and  Husserl — 
thinkers  who,  no  doubt,  differ  from  one  another  in 
much,  but  are  all  at  one  in  resolving  criticism  into 
logic  and  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Philosophy, 
they  hold,  does  not  cognize  realities,  but  takes 
account  only  of  the  laws  of  reason,  through  which 
alone  the  real  is  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the 
scientific  consciousness.  The  methods  of  philosophy 
produce  and  guarantee  real  objects  by  subjecting 
them  to  thought.  The  critical  and  logical  analysis 
of  consciousness  must  be  much  more  rigidly  separ- 
ated from  the  psychological  and  genetic  analysis 
than  Avas  done  by  Kant  himself.  The  proper 
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subject-matter  of  philosophy  is  logic  ; metaphysic 
is  abolished,  or  ranked  with  practical  convictions  ; 
psychology  is  a science  of  consciousness  lying  side 
by  side  with,  but  quite  independent  of,  philosophy 
in  the  proper  sense.  We  need  not  wonder  that  a 
theory  of  this  kind  should  be  met  with  ever  re- 
newed criticism  at  the  hands  of  both  metaphysicians 
and  psychologists. 

Literature. — Kant’s  works  are  collected  in  the  ed.  of  G. 
Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1807-69.  A new  complete  ed.  is  being 
issued  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  From  the  enormous 
mass  of  literature  relating  to  Kant  we  may  select  the  following 
works;  K.  Fischer,  Immanuel  Kant  und  seine  Le/irc®,  Heidel- 
berg, 1909  (=Geschiclite  der  neuern  rhilosophie,  iv.  and  v.); 
Alois  Riehl,  Der  philnsophUche  Kritizismus'^,  Leipzig,  1908; 
H.  Cohen,  Kants  Theorie  der  Erfahrung^,  Berlin,  1885 ; 
J.  Volkelt,  Immanuel  Kant’s  Erlcenntnisstheorie  nach  ihren 
Grundprmcipien  analysirt,  Leipzig,  1879.;  G.  Simmel,  Kant, 
do.  1904  ; F.  Paulsen,  Immanuel  Kant:  Leben  und  Lehre, 
Stuttgart,  1898,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1902  ; H.  Vaihinger,  Die 
Dhilosophie  dee  Ale  Obt,  Berlin,  1913  ; O.  Liebmann,  Kant  und 
die  Epigonen,  Stuttgart,  1865,  Zur  Analysis  der  Wirklichkeit^, 
Strassburg,  1911 ; H.  Rickert,  Die  Grenzen  der  naturwissen- 
sehaftlichen  Begriffsbildung'^,  Tubingen,  1913 ; W.  Windel- 
band,  Praludien,  do.  1911  ; Paul  Natorp,  I’latos  Ideenlehre, 
Leipzig,  1003  ; E.  Troeltsch,  Das  Ilistnriselie  in  Kants  lie- 
ligionsphilosophie,  Berlin,  1904  ; E.  Caird,  The  Critical  I’hilo- 
Sophy  of  Kant,  2 vols.,  Glasgow,  1889. 

Translations : Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  by  J.  M.  1).  Meikle- 
John,  London,  1897,  F.  Max  Muller,  London,  1881  ; The  Meta- 
physic  of  Ethics,  by  J.  W.  Semple^,  Edinburgh,  la’ll ; Critique 
of  Practical  Reason,  and  other  Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics-', 
by  T.  K.  Abbot,  London,  1879.  A copious  bibliograiihy  is  given 
in  DPhP  iii.  [1905]  286-320.  E.  TltOELTSCH. 

KAPALA-KRIYA. — KapCila-hriydCA'k):.  ‘skull - 
rite’)  is  the  Indian  ceremony  of  lireaking  the  skull 
of  the  corpse,  performed  at  the  cremation  or  at  the 
burial  of  a member  of  an  ascetic  Order. 

‘We  are  told  in  the  Garuda-puraya  that  when  a man  [who, 
from  his  evil  deeds  during  life  or  from  some  defect  in  the  proper 
ceremonies  at  his  decease,  becomes  subject  to  Yama's  penalties] 
dies  his  spirit  takes  a downward  course  through  the  intestines 
and  emerges  in  the  same  nianner  as  the  excreta;  whereas  . . . 
the  spirit  of  a good  man  finds  its  way  through  tlie  tenth  aperture 
of  the  bod.y,  which  is  a suture  at  the  top  of  the  skull,  calleil  the 
Bralmia-randhrain,  “Brahma’s  crevice ’”(M.  Monier-Williams, 
Brahmanism  and  Hinduism^,  London,  1891,  p.  291). 

Thi.s  oridee  is  also  known  as  the  su.ptimmnddl, 
‘ble.ssed  channel.’  It  is  further  believed  that 
Sannyiisi  or  Yogi  ascetics,  whose  spirits  [lass 
through  the  crown  of  the  head,  go  straight  to 
heaven.  Such  a man,  it  is  said,  by  the  force  of 
his  austerities,  has  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
soul  in  the  crown  of  his  head  and  of  dying  at  will, 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  through  the  brahma- 
randhram  (BG  XV.  i.  [1883]  150  n.).'  The  corpse 
of  such  a teacher  is  placed  in  the  grave  in  a sitting 
posture,  and  his  successor  in  office,  to  ell'ect  the 
release  of  the  sjiirit,  strikes  a coco-nut  or  a conch- 
shell  on  the  skull,  and  in  the  opening  thus  formed 
lays  the  sacred  ammonite,  the  idlagrdma.  The 
Chuvashes  of  E.  Russia  similarly  believe  that  the 
soul  leaves  the  body  through  the  back  of  the  head 
(J.  G.  Frazer,  JAI xv.  [1880]  83  n.).  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  Neolithic  Age  and  among  some 
modern  savages  it  was  the  custom,  in  cases  of 
epilepsy  or  similar  maladies  believed  to  bo  the  work 
of  evil  spirits,  to  trepan  the  skull  of  the  jiatient  so 
as  to  give  exit  to  the  evil  spirit  (A.  W.  Ruckl.and, 
JAI  xi.  [1882]  711'.;  W.  Johnson,  Byways  in 
British  Archaiology,  Cambridge,  1912,  p.  321). 
Among  the  Buddhists  of  Sikhim, 

‘after  advising  the  sjiirit  to  quit  its  body  and  its  old  associa- 
tions and  attachment  to  jn-ojierty,  the  Lama  seizes  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  a few  hairs  of  the  crown  of  deceased's 
head,  and  plucking  it  forcibly  is  sui.)j)osed  to  give  vent  to  tlie 
spirit  through  the  roots  of  these  hairs;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  if  the  /fphobo  fLfima]  is,  as  he  should  he,  a Lama 
of  exceptional  virtue,  an  actual  perforation  of  the  skull  occurs 
at  this  instant  through  which  passes  the  liberated  spirit  ’ (L.  A. 
Waddell,  in  Gazetteer  of  Si/chuHt  Calcutta,  1S95,  p.  379;  cf.  his 
Buddhism  of  2'ibet,  London,  1S96,  p.  489). 


^ On  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  openings  of  the 
body  in  magico-religion  see  W.  R.  Halliday,  Greek  Divination^ 
London,  1913,  p.  176. 


Hence  arises  the  belief  that  the  cutting  of  a lock  of 
hair  from  the  top  of  the  head  facilitates  the  <’:e- 
parture  of  the  soul  (Frazer,  loc.  cit.j.  In  India  tho- 
rite of  smasliing  the  skull  is  generallj'  performe-i 
when  the  corpse  is  half  burnt,  thecliief  mourneru.ring 
a piece  of  sacred  wood  or  a bamboo  for  the  puri«jse. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  'nKj'.e-l.  sv-e  BG 
IX.  i.  [1901]  49;  J.  A.  Padfield,  The  Hindu  at  Hem:-,  Madras, 
1908,  p.  214  ; J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Maimer-,  Cuet'oos  a-nt 
Ceremonies,  tr.  11.  K.  Beauchamp-,  Oxlor-i,  p.  52  ':  E. 

Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribisof  Bouthem  Iiniia,  Mailra.s.  1,-  v, 
ii.  299.  W.  Cl'.UOKE. 

KAPILA. — The  name  of  the  foun-ler  of  the 
Saiikliya  system  ( see  .SaN'K11V.\).  Since  all  Indian 
tradition  is  unanimous  in  recognizing  under  thi- 
name  the  author  of  tlie  S;ihkhya  school,  we  ;tre 
unquestionably  bound  to  see  in  Ka|iila  a lii>turii;il 
per.son,  who,  as  i.s  [proved  hj'  the  depeiidcm  e of 
Buddhism  on  his  teaching,  must  liave  lived  I cloie 
the  middle  of  the  Gtli  cent.  B.C.  All  the  lucouiU', 
however,  whicli  have  l>een  preserved  in  tlie  litera- 
ture of  the  Bnihmans  relating  to  the  life  of 
Kapila  are  so  full  of  legends  and  t-ontradictions 
that  wc  are  unable  to  attribute  to  them  any 
historical  value.  The  information  given  by  the 
Budilhist  authorities  with  regard  to  him  de.-eive-s 
more  serious  consideration,  since  they  conm-d 
Ka[)ila  with  the  name  of  the  city  of  lxa[pila\  a.-iu, 
the  hirtlqilace  of  the  Btuldha,  and  ascribe  to  him, 
therefore,  a s[phere  of  activity  the  geogra[ihical 
site  of  which  agrees  well  with  the  internal  relations 
which  subsist  between  Buddhism  and  the  Saiikhya 
j)liiloso[iliy. 

No  work  by  Kajiila  has  been  [ire>ervcpl.  I’or 
that  the  S(iiiL'hi/if-siitrns  are  an  entirely  modem 
work,  ami  have  no  ehiim  to  hetir  his  famous  name, 
has  long  been  an  established  conclusion.  e 
have  no  real  ground  for  suip[iosin.g  that  any  com- 
positions at  all  are  duo  to  his  authorshi[>. 

I.ITRRATUUE.  — R.  Garbc,  Die  Sdtiikliya-Pbiloci'l.i.-.t.Ap.-.iz. 
1894,  p.  25 f.  ; F.  Max  Muller,  Six  Sysliins  tf  h -Gan  I't.ii,  - 
sophy,  I.omlon,  1899,  p.  287  if.  B,  ti.VRBE. 

KAPILAVASTU. — Kapilavastu  (-vatthu,  -na- 
gara,  -|mra),  interpreted  either  as  ‘tawny  town’  or 
as  ‘the  town  of  Kapila’  (a  mythical  sage),  accoiil- 
ing  as  the  first  element  of  the  word  is  taken  to  he 
an  adjective  or  a proper  name,  is  the  name  of  the 
town  famoqs  in  legend  as  the  ancestral  home  of 
Gautama  Srikyamuni,  the  Buddha,  commonly 
called  Buddha.  The  four  great  holy  places  of 
Buddhism  from  very  early  times  were  Kapila- 
vastu, Gaya,  Benares,  and  Kusina.gara,  associated 
respective'ly  with  the  birth,  enlightenment,  min- 
istry, and  death  of  the  Master  (see  art.  Bfudiia). 
The  myths  descriptive  of  the  foundation  of  lva[iila- 
vastu,  which  assume  diverse  forms,  all  equally 
nnhistorical,  are  summarized  as  follows  by  Watters 
(‘  Ka[>ilavastu  in  the  Buddhist  Books,’  JJiAH, 
1898,  [).  535)  : 

‘ This  city,  according  to  the  inythioal  accounts  of  the  Ihiddha's 
royal  ancestors,  had  been  founded  by  the  sons  of  an  Ik^vaku  king 
of  the  Solar  race.  The  king  wlio  reigned  at  I'otalaka,  according 
to  some,  or  at  Sfikot,  aoconling  to  otluu's,  yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Ills  wife  or  conenhine,  drove  lus  four  sons  into  exile. 
These  princes,  accommnied  by  their  sisters  aiul  a large  retinue, 
went  northwanls,  and  after  a long  journey  halted  at  a pleasant 
suitable  site  near  tlie  hermitage  of  a rishi  [sage]  named  Kajula. 
The  rishi  welcomed  the  exiles,  and  with  solemn  rite  gave  over 
to  them  a juece  of  ground  on  which  to  settle  and  build  their 
city.  When  the  city  was  laid  out  and  ocoujiied,  the  sottlei's 
called  it  in  gratitude  Kapilavastu  or  Kajiilanagara,  from  the 
name  of  their  kind  patron.  Tliis  happened  in  a period  of 
remote  antiquity.  The  city  of  Kaj»ilavastu  thus  founded  was, 
according  to  the  generally  recoiveil  accounts,  situated  near, 
or  at  the  southern  slopes  of  the  llimavat  [Himalaya]  mountains 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Kosaka.  ...  It  must  be  uoticcil,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  of  the  Chinese  texts  the  site  of  Kapilavastu 
is  placed  in  a district  to  the  north  of  the  llimavat,  the  royal 
exiles  being  represented  as  having  crossed  this  range  ami 
settled  on  the  south  side  of  a mountain  beyond.  . . . Hut  the 
majority  of  the  texts  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  tliat  the 
cU-v  was  situated  on  or  near  tlie  southern  slope  ’ of  the  Uimfdaya. 
This  position,  which  is  indicated  by  the  earliest  Indian  texts. 
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must  be  accepted  as  the  correct  one,  because  the  toNvn,  notwith*  ! 
standing  the  mythical  tales  of  its  origin,  had  a real  existence  to  1 
the  south  of  the  mountains.  Its  site  continued  to  be  visited  , 
by  a series  of  Chinese  pilgrims  for  several  centuries  after  ! 
A.n.  400,  and  even  now,  in  spite  of  obscurities  in  detail,  can  be 
identified  to  a certain  extent  with  ruins  situated  in  the  plain 
not  many  miles  distant  from  the  outermost  Himalayan  range. 

The  Lalitavistara  and  other  works  which  profess 
to  tell  the  story  of  Buddha’s  infancy  and  early  life  | 
are  full  of  glowing  descriptions  of  the  material 
glories  of  Kapilavastu,  and  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  royal  court  supposed  to  have  been  held 
there  by  Raja  Suddhodana,  father  of  Gautama 
Buddha.  But  these  tales  are  purely  works  of 
imagination  Avithout  any  basis  of  solid  fact.  Tlie 
real  life-story  of  Buddha  is  almost  completely  lost, 
and  the  romance  Avhich  does  duty  in  the  books  for 
his  biography  Avill  not  bear  criticism.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  for  believing  that  either  he  or  his 
father  ever  enjoyed  the  position  of  regal  magni- 
ficence ascribed  to  them  by  the  pious  imagination 
of  later  ages.  Even  some  of  the  Buddhist  treatises, 
as  Watters  points  out,  describe  Kapilavastu  as  ‘ a 
small  unimportant  town  without  any  attractions,’ 
too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  growing 
families  of  the  legendary  Iksvaku  princes.  The 
real  Kapilavastu,  although  raised  to  a certain 
degree  of  ecclesiastical  gTandeur  by  the  erection  of 
monasteries  and  other  religious  buildings  after  the 
time  of  Asoka,  never  can  have  been  a large  and 
Avealthy  city. 

Tradition  placed  the  actual  scene  of  the  nativity, 
not  at  KapilaA’astu  itself,  but  at  a grove  or  garden 
called  Lumbinl,  some  miles  to  the  eastward.  There 
the  holy  infant  Avas  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  his 
mother’s  right  side  as  she  stood  under  a tree,  to 
haA'e  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  gods,  and 
fortliAvith  to  have  taken  seven  steps,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Lord  of  the  World.  The  legend 
of  these  and  other  supposed  incidents  of  the 
nativity  Avas  Avell  established  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  supplied  subjects  for 
long  mythological  iiarratiA’es  and  numerous  Avorks 
of  art.  Writers  and  sculptors  found  equally  Avel- 
come  material  in  the  many  miracles  Avith  Avhich 
the  imagination  of  the  faithful  adorned  the  early 
life  of  the  founder  of  their  religion.  All  these 
marvels  Avere  closely  associated  Avith  Kapilavastu. 
A specially  favourite  topic  Avas  the  story  of  the 
departure  of  the  young  prince  from  the  gate  of 
his  father’s  palace,  as  he  started  on  his  journey 
into  the  Avilderness  in  order  to  assume  the  mendi- 
cant’s robe  and  to  live  the  hard  life  of  a begging 
friar.  Certain  bas-reliefs  described  by  A.  Foucher 
{V Art  grtco-bouddhigue  dii  Gandhdra,  Paris,  1905, 
p.  360)  exhibit  the  figure  of  a personification  of 
Kapilavastu  in  the  conventional  garb  and  pose 
of  a Greek  city-goddess  lamenting  the  loss  of  her 
youthful  lord.  After  he  had  obtained  full  enlight- 
enment under  the  Bodhi-tree  at  Gaya  (q.v.), 
Gautama,  Avas  believed  to  have  paid  tAvo  A’isits 
to  his  Sakya  relatives  at  Kapilavastu.  The 
wondrous  Avords  and  deeds  attributed  to  him 
on  those  occasions  Avill  be  formd  detailed  in  all 
the  Avorks  dealing  Avitli  the  legendary  history  of 
Buddhism.  His  final  A-isit  to  his  ancestral  toAvn 
is  associated  Avith  the  legend  of  its  destruction 
by  King  Yidudabha  {alias  Virudhaka,  etc. ).  Like 
the  connected  fairy  tales,  this  story  is  told  in  more 
Avays  than  one,  but  all  the  narratHes  agTee  that 
Yidudabha  either  expelled  or  massacred  almost  all 
the  inhabitants.  Gautama  sighed  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  place,  Avliich  he  had  tried  in  A'ain  to 
prevent,  and  departed,  voAving  that  he  Avould 
never  return.  From  that  time  KapilaA-astu  passed 
almost  out  of  existence,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  authentic  record  of  the  site  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  represents  the  toAvn  and  its 
neighbourhood  as  a Avilderness  nearly  uninhabited. 


A curious  group  of  seA-enteen  small  stupas  dis- 
covered at  SagarAva,  tAvo  miles  north  of  Tilaura 
Kot,  in  Jan.  1898,  by  A.  Fiihrer,  and  destroyed  by 
his  excavations,  may  possibly^ mark  the  traditional 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Sakyas  by  Yidudabha. 
At  the  leA’el  of  the  foundations  of  each  of  these 
structures  the  loAvest  layer  consisted  of  nine,  seven, 
or  liA'e  bricks,  the  central  brick  of  each  being  carved 
AA-ith  the  de.sign  of  a full-bloAvn  lotus,  under  Avhich 
tlie  relic-caskets  Avere  placed  embedded  in  the  soil. 
The  other  bricks  of  the  layer  had  figures  of  maces, 
tridents,  axes,  and  other  ancient  Aveapons  stamped 
upon  them,  Avhich  indicate  that  the  monuments 
AA’ere  erected  in  memory  of  a band  of  Avarriors 
regarded  as  sacred  persons.  If  the  massacre  <jf 
the  Sakyas  by  Yidudabha  really  occurred,  it  must 
be  dated  about  500  B.C.,  or  a little  earlier,  tlie  date 
of  the  death  of  Buddha  being  taken  as  c.  487  C.C. 

In  those  legendary  days  the  territory  of  Kapila- 
vastu seems  to  have  been  a dependency  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kosala,  Avhich  AA-as  equivalent  aj)- 
proximately  to  the  modern  province  of  Oudh. 
The  books  enumerate  a considerable  number  of 
toAvns  and  villages  as  situated  Avithin  the  borders 
of  the  KapilaA-astu  country,  but  none  of  them  can 
be  identified,  and  at  the  date  of  our  first  authentic 
and  detailed  account  of  the  region  all  those  toAvns 
and  villages  had  decayed.  There  is  little  reason  to 
expect  that  the  sites  of  most  of  the  various  settle- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Buddhist  treatises  will 
ever  be  determined.  A city  designated  variou.sly 
by  the  names  of  Koli,  Devadaha,  and  Yj-aghra- 
pura,  Avhich  lay  to  the  east,  some  miles  beyon<l 
the  Lumbini  garden,  Avas  intimately  associated 
Avith  KapilaA-astu  by  tradition,  ana  there  are 
some  grounds  for  thinking  that  its  position  may 
be  ascertained  by  local  investigation.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  kunctla  Jutaka  (no.  536  in  tr.  by 
H.  T.  Francis  and  E.  B.  CoAvell,  vol.  v.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1905)  narrates  a curious  story  about  a 
threatened  fight  between  the  inhabitants  of  Deva- 
daha  and  those  of  Kapilavastu  concerning  disputed 
clauns  to  Avater  for  irrigation. 

About  249  B.C.  the  emperor  Asoka  {q.v.),  under 
the  guidance  of  his  preceptor,  Upagupta,  performed 
a pitgrimage  in  state  to  the  spots  sanctified  by  the 
sojourn  of  Buddha.  The  first  place  visited  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Lumbini  garden,  the  scene  of  the 
nativity.  The  fact  that  Asoka  actually  came  to 
that  spot  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  inscribed 
pillar  at  Eummin-dei,  Avhich  was  erected  by  the 
emperor  in  the  tAventy-first  year  after  his  corona- 
tion, to  commemorate  his  A-isit.  Thence  Asoka 
proceeded  to  Kapilavastu,  and  the  inclusion  in  his 
tour  of  that  locality,  only  a few  miles  distant  from 
the  Lumbini  garden,  is  attested  by  another  in- 
scribed pillar  noAv  lying  by  the  side  of  the  Kigali 
tank,  but  not  exactly  in  its  original  position.  The 
inscription,  hoAvever,  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Kapilavastu.  The  literary  tradition  {Asokdvaddna), 
Avhich  professes  to  give  the  details  of  the  imperiH 
pilgrimage,  locates  at  KapilaA-astu  a number  of 
legends,  Avhich  probably  Avere  not  inv-ented  until 
after  Aioka’s  time. 

The  earliest  definite  description  of  the  tOAvn  of 
Kapilavastu  and  the  surrounding  country  is  that 
given  by  the  first  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa-liian 
(Fa-hsien),  Avho  Avas  shoAvn  round  the  reputed  holy 
places  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  A.D.,  about 
six  hvmdred  and  fifty  years  subsequent  to  the 
pilgTimage  of  Asoka.  In  or  about  A.D.  636,  Hiuen 
Tsiang  ("Yuan  (TliAvang),  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  folloAved  his  pre- 
decessor’s example,  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
local  monks,  minutely  examined  and  carefullj^ 
recorded  the  positions  of  the  numerous  localities 
at  or  near  Kapilavastu  associated  by  tradition 
Avith  the  legend  of  Buddha.  All  modern  attempts 
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to  identify  existing  ruins  witli  Kajiilavastu  neces- 
sarily have  for  their  basis  the  descriptions  recorded 
by  the  two  pilgrims  named,  which  are  the  only 
extant  ancient  detailed  accounts  of  the  town.  The 
topographical  and  archneological  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  pilgrims’  narratives  are  far  too  com- 
plicated for  discussion  here,  but  a brief  notice  of 
the  travellers’  observations  is  indispensable. 

The  visit  of  Fa-hian  to  Kapilavastu  may  Vje  datefi  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  in  a.d.  4(J.S.  He  found  there  ‘ neither  king 
nor  people.’  The  site  of  the  city  was  marked  only  by  desolate 
ruined  mounds,  and  was  uninhabited  save  for  a few  monks  and 
a score  or  two  of  the  common  people.  The  surrounding  country 
was  equally  deserted,  the  inhabitants  being  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  roads  infested  with  wild  elephants  and  lions.  The 
monks  who  clung  to  the  dreary  ruins  and  acted  as  guides  to 
pilgrims  were  not  embarrassed  by  philosophic  doubts,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the  exact  spots  where  Gautama 
sat  under  a tree,  met  his  father,  and  so  forth.  Fa-hian,  too, 
was  easy  of  belief,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  as  gospel 
truth  all  that  was  told  him  by  his  guides.  Iliuen  Tsiang,  not- 
withstanding his  erudition,  was  equally  credulous,  and  was 
shown  even  more  ‘ sights  ’ than  his  predecessor.  The  country 
continued  to  be  in  much  the  same  state  as  in  Fa-hian’s  time,  the 
city  of  Kapilavastu  being  so  utterly  ruined  that  its  limits  could 
not  be  ascertained.  But  the  solid  brick  foundations  of  the 
central  ‘palace  city’  were  still  visible,  and  were  estimated  to 
measure  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.  'Fliis  walled  town  is  not 
mentioned  by  Fa-hian,  who  places  Kapilavastu  about  nine  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  Lumbini  garden.  Hiuen  Tsiang  locates 
his  Kapilavastu  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  the  same 
oint.  Now  the  site  of  the  Lumbini  garden  is  determined 
eyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
ASoka  inscription,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  supported  by 
other  cogent  proofs.  The  discrepancies  between  the  two 
pilgrims  m the  matter  of  the  distance  from  the  llxed  point,  and 
in  sundry  other  particulars,  show  that  different  places  must 
have  been  pointed  out  to  them  as  being  Kapilavastu. 

Local  investigation,  in  which  the  present  writer 
took  a share,  makes  it  clear  that  the  ‘ palace  city  ’ 
of  Hiuen  T.siang  is  represented  hy  the  ruined 
walled  town  now  known  as  Tilaura  Kot,  while  the 
Kapilavastu  of  Fa-hian  must  ho  ideiitilied  Avith 
tiie  group  of  ruins  near  the  village  of  I’iprawa, 
about  ten  miles  S.iS.E.  from  Tilaura  Kot.  This 
conclusion,  although  in  reality  inevitable  from  the 
premisses,  has  been  criticized  as  being  incredible, 
but  a little  consideration  diminishes  the  apparent 
improbability.  The  town,  according  to  tradition, 
had  been  utterly  destroyed  more  than  900  years 
before  the  visit  of  the  earlier  pilgrim,  and  more 
than  1100  years  before  that  of  his  successor,  and 
both  the  pilgrims  found  the  region  in  a state  of 
utter  desolation.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  the 
place  by  Vidudabha,  genuine  knowledge  in  detail 
of  the  particular  holy  spots  so  glibly  pointed  out 
by  the  local  guides  could  not  possibly  have  sur- 
vived, and  that  their  identitications  must  have 
been  fanciful.  As  Watters  observes  (JEAS,  1898, 
p.  543),  they  failed  to  show  the  Sakyas’  assembly- 
hall  and  other  objects  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
books,  the  reason  apparently  being  that  the  guides 
either  did  not  know  where  to  place  them  or  had 
never  read  the  books  in  which  they  are  described. 
The  same  inference  may  be  draAvn  from  their 
silence  respecting  the  now  famous  Piprawii  stupa, 
the  most  interesting  building  in  the  whole  region, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  either  pilgrim.  Evi- 
dently it  had  been  completely  forgotten.  The 
whole  of  the  ‘ identifications’  recorded  in  detail  by 
the  pilgrims  have  a fictitious  and  unveriliable 
aspect.  The  walled  town  of  Tilaura  Kot  was  much 
better  suited  than  the  Piprawa  ruins  to  lit  in  with 
the  legend  of  the  regal  splendour  of  Kapilavastu, 
and  it  does  not  seem  incredible  that  the  site  associ- 
ated with  the  legend  should  have  been  moved  in 
the  course  of  more  than  two  centuries.  AVhatever 
may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  ascertained 
facts,  the  present  Avriter  adheres  to  the  opinion 
published  by  him  in  1901,  that  the  PiprilAva  group 
of  ruins  represents  the  Kapilavastu  of  Ea-liian, 
Avliile  Tilaura  Kot  and  the  neighbouring  remains 
represent  the  Kapilavastu  of  Hiuen  Tsiang.  The 


knoAvn  po.sition  of  the  Lumbini  garden  an  '.  t!ie 
local  conditions  limit  the  possible  ahernativi.-  to 
these  only. 

The  PipraAva  stupa,  alluded  to  al-jve,  Avhen 
opened  by  W.  C.  Peppe  in  Jan.  Is'J^,  pr'>ve<l  to 
have  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  pn  -erving  a 
great  sandstone  cotter,  in  Avhich  Avere  pla  ed  livf; 
vessels,  one  being  of  rock-crystal  and  fc.ur  of 
steatite.  .Sundry  minute  fragments  of  ..ne  dis- 
tributed among  the  vessels  Ave re  af<  anied  by 
more  than  a thousand  gold  stars  and  miiiut.-  j..-'.vels, 
mostly  of  exquisite  Avorkmanship.  Ti.c  bit>  of 
bone  evidently  Avere  the  relics  in  honour  <-i  which 
the  jcAvels  Avere  deposited  and  the  ' i/ya  .•r.^.  t...l. 
An  inscription  scratched  round  the  li*l  of  one  ..f 
the  vases  in  very  ancient  Brahmi  o riju,  proi  ably 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Asoka  period,  ii  i.  ; .1 

by  Earth,  lluhler,  Khys  Daviii>,  nod  I’l-'  o.  1 ;v~ 
meaning  that  bodilj’  relics  of  the  l;'.  --.  .',  Pmiui.a 
Avere  deposited  by  his  brethren  tin'  Sokwi-  with 
their  sisters,  sons,  and  Avives.  Fleet  oi  -putvd  the 
accuracy  of  this  rendering,  proposing  to  read  the 
inscription  as  reconling  the  deiio.s't  .>f  relit'  of 
Euddha’s  relatives  and  not  those  of  Einliliia  him- 
self. The  knoAvledge  of  the  most  ancient  Pr  '.krit 
is  not  yet  suliiciently  advanced  to  Avarrani  a linal 
solution  of  the  linguistic  problem  pre.'onted  by  the 
inscription,  but  it  m.ay  be  said  that  Fh  et’s  vieAv  is 
open  to  grave  objections,  and  that  the  current  in- 
terpretation probably  Avill  prove  to  be  >ubstantially 
correct.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  tin-  opinion  of 
Uhys  D.avids  that  the  Piprawa  st  n,  • i'  that  ere.  ted 
by  the  Sakyas  over  their  share  of  the  relic'  from 
Euddha’s  funeral  pj're  may  be  defended  Avith  .on! 
reason,  and  the  luesent  Avriter's  theory  that 
Pinrawa  represents  the  Ka])il.'iva'tu  of  Fa-hian 
will  receive  strong  support.  The  numeroti.'  an-ha'o- 
logical  problems  suggested  by  the  impel  feet  !y 
knoAvn  remains  in  the  Nepalese  tarr-i  and  adjacent 
districts  of  Eriti.'h  India— Eahraich,  Ihi'ii.  tiorakh- 
pur,  and  Champaran — are  so  closely  interAvoven 
Avith  the  history  of  Euddhism  that  the  solution  of 
them  Avould  be  a matter  of  Avorld-Aviile  interest. 
Eut  they  cannot  be  solved  Avithout  patient  ami 
scientilic  exploration,  conducted  for  an  adequate 
time  by  competent  persons,  equinped  Avith  suibcient 
funds  and  appliances,  and  heartily  supported  by  the 
governments  of  both  India  and  Nepal.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  little  reason  to  supjiose  that  these 
conditions  Avill  be  soon  satisfied  ; and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  mystery  of  Kapilavastu  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  be  the  sport  of  unverified  conjecture. 

The  following  indications  will  enable  the  reader  to  trace  on 
any  large-scale  map  of  India  the  approximate  positions  of  the 
places  named  in  this  article.  The  liUmbini  trarden  is  repre- 
sented by  the  mound  now  known  ns  Uummin-tlei,  i.v.  * eoduess 
of  Rummin.*  In  the  ancient  Mfigailhi  dialect,  in  which  the 
inscription  on  the  pillar  was  written,  initial  R is  replaced  by 
so  that  lAtmbuil  or  Linnmini  is  identical  with  Rt/mmin.  The 
mound  is  situated  in  the  Nepiilese  tarui,  about  six  miles  north- 
east of  Dullia  in  the  British  District  of  Basil,  and  is  in  Tajipa 
Rummiu-dei,  about  two  miles  north  of  Bluigwanpur,  the  head- 
(piarters  of  the  Nepfdese  tahsU,  or  subdivision,  and  one  mile 
north  of  the  villag’o  called  Paejaria  or  Parana.  The  Tilar  river, 
the  ‘river  of  oil’  of  Hiuen  Tsiani;  (fe^=‘oir),  flows  a short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  mound.  The  nearest  railway  station 
is  Uska,  on  a branch  of  the  B.  and  N.  W.  Railway.  The  position 
of  the  mound  approximately  is  27*  29'  N.,  and  ^>3”  20'  E.,  about 
60  miles  in  a direction  slightly  west  of  north  from  Gorakhpur 
(2C*  46'  N.,  S8*  22'  E.).  The  village  and  Buddhist  ruins  of 
Piprilwa  stand  on  the  Birdpur  estate  of  W.  0.  PepiH',  near 
boundary  pillar  no.  44,  and  just  inside  the  border  of  the  B.asti 
District.  The  direct  distance  from  Rummin-tlci,  in  a direction 
south  of  west,  is  barely  9 miles.  Tilaura  Kot,  in  Nepalese 
territory,  is  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Piprawa,  and  14  or  15 
miles  from  Rummin-dei  in  a north-westerly^  direction  as 
measured  on  the  map.  The  iniiiis  to  the  S.S.W.  and  east  of 
Tilaura  Kot  extend  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  outermost 
range  of  hills  is  about  12  or  16  miles  to  the  north  of  the  KOt. 

Literaturk. — J.  Leggfe,  Travels  of  Fa'hie7i,  A Reco7\i  oj 
Btuhlhistic  ]u'7iciiio)ns,  Oxford,  1S8C  ; Buddhist  Reco7'ds  of  the 
Westc7'7i  ]yo7'ld  (Ti'avcls  of  Ilium  Tsaiig  [rnun  tr. 

S.  Julien  (Paris,  1853),  S.  Beal  (London,  1900),  and  T.  Watters 
(do.  1904,  1906);  AtSoka  inscriptions  (see  Asoka  and  Bi'inuiA) ; 
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P.  C.  Mukherji  and  V.  A.  Smith,  ‘ Antiquities  in  the  Tarai, 
Nepal,  the  Region  of  Kapilavastu  ’ (Arch.  Sure.  Hep.,  Imp.  ser., 
vol.  xxvi.  pt.  i.,  Calcutta,  1901);  various  writers  in  J/tAo',  1893, 
1S99,  1905,  1906;  ZDMG  Ivi.  (1902);  and  Ituil.  AcaeUiiiie  dea 
Inscriptions,  4th  ser.,  vol.  xxvi.  (1898). 

Vincent  A.  S.mitii. 

KARAITES. — The  Ea-rftites  are  a Jewish  sect 
which  took  its  rise  in  Babylon  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  cent.  a.d.  Their  Hebrew  name  is 
Kardim  (c’sip),  ‘adherents,’  or  B‘ne  mikrd  ('in 
Nipo),  meaning  ‘ sons  of  the  writing,’  the  watch- 
word of  the  sect  being  ‘ Back  to  Scripture  from 
Tradition,’  i.e.  from  ‘Talmud.’  The  watchword, 
however,  came  to  be  ft  purel3'’  theoretical  one,  as 
the  Ivaraites  developed  a tradition  of  their  own, 
the  only  dillerence  being  that  it  was  called,  not 
‘tradition,’  but  ‘the  yoke  of  inheritance’  (Snn 
nen-n),  and  that  they  held  as  binding  the  doctrines 
and  usages  which,  while  not  taught  in  the  Bible, 
were  recognized  as  obligatory  by  all  (the  pnp,  or 
my,  corresponding  to  the  Muslim  ijmd' , i.e.  ‘con- 
■sensus’),  and  of  which  a large  number  had  come 
down  from  those  who  returned  from  the  Exile,  i.e. 
from  ‘the  good  figs,’  as  they  are  designated,  with 
an  allusion  to  Jer  24^ 

The  designation  ‘ lyaraites,’  however,  was  not 
ap])lied  to  the  sect  until  the  9th  cent.  A.D. 
Originally  they  Mere  known  as  'Ananites,  from 
the  name  of  their  founder,  'Anan  b.  David,  of 
Baghdad.  Our  sources  of  information  regarding 
'Anan  and  the  motives  that  prompted  him  to 
initiate  the  new  movement  are  meagre  and 
shrouded  in  obscurity ; moreover,  they  are  not 
altogether  reliable,  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  oldest 
of  them  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  first  half 
of  the  10th  cent.;  and,  secondlj-,  thej'all  shoM’  con- 
siderable bias,  as  emanating  either  from  his  ad- 
herents or  from  his  opponents,  the  Kabbinists. 
Thej'  agree  only  in  tuo  points,  viz.  that  'Anan 
M as  descended  from  the  exilarchs,  i.e.  that  he  M'as 
of  the  lineage  of  David,  and  that  he  M-as  deeply 
versed  in  Kabbinic  and  Talmudic  lore.  The 
Karaites  M’ill  not  admit,  hoM-ever,  that  they  are 
a sect  of  late  origin,  or  that  they  separated  from 
the  integral  organism  of  Judaism.  On  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  earliest  extant  Ivaraite 
account,  viz.  that  of  Abu  Yusuf  Ya'kub  al- 
Kirkisani  (or  Karkasani),  as  given  in  his  Kitdb 
al-’ Anwar  w’al-Jilardkib,'^  M-ritten  in  a.d.  937,  the 
first  JeM'ish  schism  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  ; thereafter  arose  the  first  sect — the 
Samaritans — and  then,  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Second  Temple,  the  Rabbinists,  M'hose  leader  M’as 
Simeon  the  Just,  and  M’ho  simply  continued  the 
evil  M’ork  of  Jeroboam.  These,  in  turn,  M-ere  op- 
posed by  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  M'hich  arose 
under  the  leadership  of  Zadok  and  Boethos.  Zadok 
discovered  a portion  of  the  truth,  but  the  finding 
of  the  M’hole  truth  M-as  the  achievement  of  the 
exilarch  'Anan,  M’ho  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Khalif  al-Mansur  (754-775).  The  Kabbinists  tried 
to  compass  the  death  of  'Anan,  but  God  saved 
him  from  their  hands.  This  reading  of  history 
appears  in  all  the  Karaite  chroniclers,  and  at 
length,  in  the  later  of  them— Mordecai  b.  Nisan, 
Solomon  b.  Aaron  Troki,  Simhah  Isaac  Luzki, 
and  Abraham  Firkovitch — it  assumes  the  most 
fantastic  forms. ^ But  it  is  quite  unhistorkal, 
and,  besides,  it  fails  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Karaite  teaching.  The  reports  of  the  Arabic 
MTiters  all  sIiom-  the  influence  of  the  Karaite 
sources.^  According  to  the  Rabbinical  records, 

1 ed.  A.  Harkavy,  Zap.  FosJ.  Otdel.  Imp.  Rtiss.  Archeolog. 
ObSiestva,  viii.  [1894]  247  ff. 

2 Cf.  Poznanski,  HEJ  xliv.  161  ff. 

•1  T4ie  Arabic  authors  who  give  more  or  less  inaccurate  in- 
formation about  'Anan  and  the  Karaites  are : Mutahhar  b. 
Tahir  al-Makdisi  (pseudo-BalK),  ed.  C.  Huart,  Paris,  1899-1907, 
iv.  34;  al-Biruni,  ed.  E.  Sachau,  London,  1879,  p.  5Sf. ; al- 
Shahrastani,  ed.  Cureton,  London,  1842-46,  i.  167 ; and  JIakrizi, 
in  S.  de  Sacy,  Chrestomathie  arabe^,  Paris,  1826,  i.  91.  That 


again,  the  earliest  of  M-hich  is  that  of  Sa'adj-a 
Gaon  (892-94'2),  the  motive  of  'Anans  revolt 
M-as  injured  pride.  In  the  election  of  the  exil- 
arch bj’  the  GeOnira,  M’ho  did  not  believe  in  his 
orthodoxj-,  he  M'as  set  aside,  and  his  j-ounger 
brother,  Rananiah,  a man  of  inferior  learning  but 
more  staunch  in  the  faith,  cho.'^en  instead.  'Anan 
refused  to  accept  this  decision,  proclaimed  him- 
self exilarch,  and  M'as  in  con.sequence  throM'n  into 
prison.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a com- 
rade in  persecution — none  other  than  the  celebrated 
Abu  IJanifa,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  KaniUte 
School,’  who  is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  ajipeal 
to  the  Khalif  as  the  chamjiion  of  another  religion. 
In  this  M'aj''Anan  M-as  induced  to  take  the  path 
that  led  to  schi.sm. 

That  personal  motives  plaj'ed  a part  in  the 
action  or 'Anan  may  M'ell  be  the  case,  but  in  the 
light  of  religious  hi.storj-  it  is  quite  imixis-'^ible  to 
supiiose  that  personal  motives  alone  could  have 
created  a movement  M-hich  maintained  a vigor- 
ous life  for  centuries.  The  truth  is  that  in  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  the  foundations  of  Judaism 
in  the  East  M-ere  most  insecure.  The  rise  ol  Islilm 
and  the  religious  conflicts  M-ithin  its  pale,  the 
influx  of  general  knoM'ledge,  and  other  factors 
of  the  kind  acted  M'ith  revolutionarj-  ell'ect  ujion 
the  JeM'ish  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  various  sects, 
as,  c.g.,  that  led  bj-  Abu  'Isa  al-Isfahani  (end  of 
the  7th  cent.),  M-ho  Mas  partlj’  a pseudo-Me.ssiah 
and  partly  a sectarj-,  and  mIio  acknowledged  the 
prophetic  character  of  both  Jesus  and  Muhammad  ; 
that  of  his  pupil  Yudghan,  and  others.  It  is  pos- 
sible, moreover,  that  Sadduceeism  had  not  mIioIIv 
died  out,  and  in  some  form  or  another  made  itseff 
felt  as  an  underlj-ing  force  in  religious  life.  But 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Karaites  M ere  at  one,  above 
all,  in  their  adherence  to  the  M-ritten  Word  and 
their  rejection  of  oral  tradition ; and  then,  secondly, 
in  their  acceptance  of  certain  tenets  M-hich  have 
been  handed  doM-n  as  expressly  Sadducean,  as, 
e.g.,  the  literal  application  of  the  im  talioni.a  (Ex 
21-'*),  the  interpretation  of  (Lv  23”)  as 

meaning  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
should  ahvaj's  fall  on  the  first  daj-  of  the  M-eek, 
etc.  The  first  to  draM-  attention  to  this  relation- 
ship M as  A.  Geiger,-  according  to  M hom  there  M-as, 
in  addition  to  the  common  Halakha  that  M-as  ulti- 
mately deposited  in  the  Talmud,  an  older  Halakha, 
M-hich  is  dimly  traceable  in  the  earlier  Talmudic 
M’ritings,  and  M-as  common  to  the  Samaritans,  the 
Sadducees,  and,  subsequently,  the  Karaites.  Other 
indications  of  the  relationship  are  found  in  the 
statements  of  Kirkasani  already  referred  to,  in  the 
M-ritings  of  the  many  Rabbinists  (Sa'adj-a,  Abraham 
b.  Da’ud,  Judah  Halevi,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  Mai- 
monides,  etc.)  who  simply  identify  the  Karaites 
and  the  Sadducees,  and,  finally,  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  Sa'adya,  but  also  Karaite  M-riters  of  the 
10th  cent.,  had  ‘Sadducean  M-ritings’  in  their 
hands.®  It  M'as  M-ith  these  various  elements,  to 
M-hich  others  M-ere  subsequently  added,  that  'Anan 
instituted  his  movement. 

'Anan  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  distinctive 
tenet  in  the  bipartite  formula  quoted  in  connexion 
M’ith  his  name  by  Japheth  b. ' Ali  (end  of  10th  cent. ) : 
‘ Search  thoroughly  in  the  Scripture,  and  do  not 
rely  upon  m_y  opinion.’-’  The  primary  article  of 
they  are  all  dependent  upon  Karaite  -writings  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  all  speak  of  'Anan  as  an  exilarch  i 


r Cf.  REJ  xliv.  167,  note  2.  , . „ . 

2 See  esp.  Das  Jndenthum  und  seine  Geschichte,  Breslau, 

1864-65,  ii.  55  ff.,  and  cf.  Poznanski,  in  Abraham  Geiger’s  Leben 
und  Lebensu'erk,  Berlin,  1910,  p.  382  ff.  . r • 

3 Cf.  REJ  xliv.  176;  S.  Schechter,  Documents  of  Jeinsh 
Sectaries,  Cambridge,  1910,  i.  p.  xviii  ff. 

4 Cf.  REJ  xliv.  ISO. 
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liis  confession  is  accordingly  the  searching  of  the 
Scripture,  and  it  signifies  that  Scripture  is  of  itself 
sufficient,  and  requires  no  suiiplement  of  tradition, 
liy  Scripture  is  meant  here,  not  merely  the  legis- 
lative portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  whole 
Bible ; even  the  narrative  parts  must  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  deduction  of  legal  ordinances.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  'Anan  adojited  all  the 
methods  of  the  Talmudists,  who  were  likewise  at 
pains  to  base  their  oral  teachings,  i.e.  tradition, 
upon  the  written  Word,  and  he  made  extensive 
use  of  the  thirteen  canons  of  Itabbi  Ishmael.  He 
availed  himself,  above  all,  of  the  canon  of  analogy 
(B'P’n,  Arab,  kiyds),  perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
Abu  Hanifa,  but  his  great  aim  was  to  read  the 
laws  ahvays  in  the  sense  carrying  the  heaviest 
obligation.  This  rigour  he  applied  very  specially 
to  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  marriage.  Witli 
reference  to  the  former,  he  extended  the  idea  of 
forbidden  work  to  such  processes  as,  being  begun 
on  a Friday,  would  automatically  continue  on 
the  Sabbath  ; thus  it  was  unlawful  to  light  on  a 
Friday  a candle  that  would  keep  burning  till  next 
day — Ex  35^  being  interpreted  in  that  sense — 
whence  he  enjoined  his  adherents  to  sit  in  darkne.ss 
on  Friday  evenings  ; and  similarly,  reading  Ex  16'-“ 
literally  and  as  binding  for  all  time,  he  forbade 
them  to  leave  their  homes  on  the  Sabbath,  except 
to  attend  the  worship  of  God.  The  marriage  law 
he  made  more  rigorous  in  two  ways  ; interpreting 
Gn  2“^  literally,  lie  maintained  that  husband  and 
wife  were  really  one  flesh,  so  that,  e.g,,  the  wife’s 
brotlier  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  hus- 
band’s brother-in-law,  but  as  his  brother ; while, 
again,  applying  the  method  of  analogy  here  too, 
he  extcmled  the  forbidden  degrees  to  all  col- 
lateral lines,  whether  ascending  or  descending.' 
This  so-called  riklcub  ordinance  (3i3i)  put  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  intermarriage  among  the 
^{^araites.  Of  'Anan’s  other  innovations  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  reconstruction  of  the 
calendar : he  bade  his  followers  determine  the 
months  according  to  the  earlier  method,  i.c.  observa- 
tion of  the  new  moon,  and  lix  the  intercalary  month 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  crojis  (cf.  art. 
Calendar  [Jewish],  vol.  iii.  p.  118  f.).  In  this 
matter,  too,  he  brought  his  adherents  to  a state 
of  mischievous  confusion,  as  in  different  localities 
they  celebrated  the  festivals  on  different  days,'- 
and  evil  results  followed  also  from  his  discarding 
the  prayers  hitherto  in  use,  and  substituting  for 
them  the  recitation  of  psalms  and  verses  from 
Scripture.  Other  regulations  introduced  by  him 
relate  to  details  of  the  laws  about  food  ami  cere- 
monial purity,  of  feasts  and  fasts,  of  circumcision, 
and  many  other  things.  His  injunctions,  more- 
over, are  pervaded  by  a strain  of  gloom.  He 
forbade  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  to  eat  flesh,  as, 
according  to  his  interpretation  of  Dt  12“',  the  use 
of  such  food  vvas  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  a sanctuary  and  a sacrificial  ritual.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that,  notwithstanding  his  adherence 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  ho  inter- 
preted many  of  the  Biblical  laws  in  an  allegorical 
sense. “ 

'Allan  set  forth  his  views  in  an  Aramaic  writing 
entitled  Sefer  ha-Misio6th  (‘Book  of  Command- 
ments’), of  which,  however,  only  fragments''  sur- 
vive. He  also  wrote  a kind  of  compendium  of 

1 Cf.  Poznanski,  Kavfmann-Gcdenkbvch,  Breslau,  1900,  p.  173. 

2 According  to  the  narrative  of  Sa'adya  already  cited,  ‘Anan 
specially  urged  upon  the  Khalif  tliat  lus  rejection  of  the  fixed 
calendar  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  a new  religion.  Oener- 
ally,  the  calendar  plays  a great  part  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
sectarianism. 

y Of.  Poznanski,  in  Studies  in  Jeivish  Literature  issued  in 
llonour  of  K.  Kohlei\  Berlin,  1913,  p.2401T. 

‘led.  Poznanski,  in  liEJ  Ixv,  [1002]  64 lY.;  Ilnrkavy,  Studicn 
V7id  Mitteilumjen  aus  der  St.  Petersb.  Bibtiothek,  viii.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1003,  and  Schechter,  op.  oit,  ii. 


that  work,  which  is  referred  to  by  its  Arabic  lith- 
of  FadhdlilM  and  survives  only  in  a fc'i 

quotations.'  There  is  no  dogmatic  theologj-  in 
either  of  these  works,  but,  according  to  ^firki-'ani. 
their  author  believed  in  metemps5’chosis,  and  com- 
posed a work  treating  of  it;“  and  he  is  further 
said  to  have  held,  on  the  authority  of  Lv  17",  tliat 
the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  consi.-!ts  in  bkMxI.^ 
Moreover,  his  ‘Book  of  Commandments’  is  free  from 
all  controversy  with  the  Rabbini^^ts,  nor  does  it 
contain  a single  opprobrious  reference  to  them. 
According  to  Closes  Ta^u,'  a writer  of  the  13th 
cent.,  'Anan  expressed  a wish  to  liave  all  the 
.lewish  (i.e.  Rabbinical)  scholars  inside  him,  and 
then  to  have  a sword  tlirust  through  him,  so  that 
he  and  they  might  die  together.  But  the  witti- 
cism comes  from  a period  later  than  'Anan'.s. 

The  second  clause  of  'Anan’s  formula — ‘Du  not 
rely  on  my  opinion’ — operated  with  disa-tious 
eli'ect  among  his  early  followers,  who  took  each 
his  own  way,  so  that  lyir^i-sani  (ed.  Harkavy,  p. 
28023)  complains  that  it  was  hard  to  find  two 
lyaraites  who  agreed  in  all  thing.s.  1 here  also 
aro.se  in  consequence  various  parties  and  group.*, 
which,  however,  were  all  at  one  in  rejecting  tradi- 
tion. The  'Ananites,  the  adherents  of  'Anan 
in  the  narrower  sense,  formed  a distinct  sect, 
which  survived  as  such  till  the  loth  cent.  ; his 
followers  in  general,  however,  called  themselves 
^iaraites. 

The  history  of  their  outward  and  inward  de- 
velopment may  be  divided  into  live  period.*  : (1)  the 
earliest  (9th  cent.),  (2)  the  Arabic  (10th  and  11th 
centuries),  (3)  the  llyzantio-Turkish  (12th-ltith 
cent.),  (4)  tlie  Tauriiio-Lithuanian  (17th  and  ISili 
centuries),  and  (o)  the  modern  (10th  cent,  and 
after).  To  recount  this  varieil  devehqiment  is,  how- 
ever, no  eiusy  task,  the  reasons  being,  first,  that  only 
a fraction  of  the  ],varaite  literature  is  accessible 
in  printeil  form,  secondly,  that  the  l,varaitcs  are 
deficient  in  the  historical  sense,  and  have  left 
behind  them  scareclj' any  historical  works  at  all, 
and,  thirdly,  that  they  mix  and  coufotind  perioiis 
ami  persons,  parti j'  because  of  their  defective  sense 
of  history,  and  partly  for  the  express  purpose  of 
glorifying  their  sect,  the  result  being  that  the 
student  of  their  literature  often  feels  as  if  ho  were 
groping  about  in  a dark  wood." 

I.  The  early  period  (9th  century). — The  move- 
ment initiated  by  'Anan  found  the  environment  re- 
sponsive, especially  in  I’ersia,  where,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  religions  (I’arsiism,  Judaism,  Christi- 
anity, Islam)  strongly  represented  in  the  eountry, 
syneretistic  and  sectarian  tendencies  were  widely 
prevalent ; and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  Muslim 
sects  and  heresies,  as  also  the  earliest  Jewish  sects 
('Isriwites,  Yudghanites),  originated  there.  In  Baby- 
lonia, his  native  region,  however,  his  teaching 
seems  to  have  evoked  less  response,  and  this  ex- 
plains ■why  the  ollicial  representatives  of  the  Jews 
resident  {here,  the  Ge6nim,  take  no  notice  of 
],varaism,  and  whj',  c.g.,  the  Gadn  Xatronai  b. 
Hillai  (A.D.  853,  i.c.  almost  a century  after 'Anan) 
knows  of  the  ‘Book  of  Commandments’  only  by 
hearsay."  According  to  the  later  lyaraite  writers, 
'Anan  migrated  from  Babylonia  to  Falestine,  and 
founded  the  still  surviving  lyaraite  synagogue  in 
Jerusalem.  These  statements,  however,  have  no 
historical  foundation;''  in  point  of  fact,  his  de- 
scendants, who  were  nearly  all  honoured  with  the 

1 Cf.  A’7^.n.vv.  lS4ff. 

2 1’oziiaiiski,  in  Scinitio  Studies  in  Memorj/  of  Kohtit, 
p.  iS7  ft'. 

^Sa'adv.v,  Kitdb  al-Ainandt,  ed.  S.  L-and.-iuer,  Le.vden,  ISSl, 

p.  100. 

4 Cf.  RKi  Kv.  201. 

5 Stciiiscliiieider,  Die  hehrdisclicn  Uel>erset::unpen,  p.  94S. 

Siddftr  It.  'Aiuraut,  fol.  SSa  ; cf.  RE,!  xli\ . iO'2. 

7 Cf.  Poznanski,  in  Jenisalcm,  ed.  H.  Lunez,  x.  [1013]  S5ft', 
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title  of  ‘ exilarch’  or  ‘ prince,’  are  found  in  Egj'pt. 
Of  these  descendants  liis  immediate  successors  are 
said  to  have  been  his  son  Saul  and  his  grandson 
Josiah,  of  whom  we  know  hardly  more  than  their 
names.*  Josiah  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  Benjamin  b.  Moses  Nahawandi  {i.e.  of  Naha- 
wand  in  Persia),  who  flourished  c.  830,  and  with 
whom  began  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  sect ; 
in  fact,  the  Arabs  speak’  of  the  Ivaraites  as  ‘ the 

companions  of  'Anan  and  Benjamin’ 

and  one  Arabic  writer  makes 

Benjamin  the  head  of  a distinct  sect,  the  Benya- 
minya.®  Benjamin  is  the  first  of  extant  authors  to 
speak  of  the  ICaraites  as  milp-u  (see  p.  662‘) ; 
and,  while' Anan  wrote  in  Aramaic,  he  used  Hebrew. 
While  he  followed  the  Rabbinists  in  regard  to 
many  precepts  of  the  Law,  his  method,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  deduction  of  the  Law  from 
the  Scripture,  was  more  consistent  and  systematic 
than  theirs.  He  laid  greater  stress  than  'Anan 
upon  the  necessity  of  independent  investigation 
of  Scripture.^  He  applied  himself  also  to  dog- 
matics, and  affirmed,  inter  alia,  that  the  personage 
who  created  the  world,  sent  the  prophets,  per- 
formed all  the  miracles,  revealed  the  law,  etc., 
was  not  God  Himself,  but  an  angel  whom  He  had 
created — a view  which  he  based  upon  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  especially  Ex  S-"®,  M’here  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  Moses  says  : ‘ I am  the  God 
of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.’  In  reality,  however, 
we  have  here  the  Logos-doctrine  of  Pliilo,  whose 
^^Titings,  translated  into  some  Oriental  language, 
circulated  in  the  East,  and  may  quite  well  have 
been  known  to  Benjamin.®  Another  of  the  latter’s 
doctrines,  founded  upon  Ezk  32-’,  was  that  divine 
penalties  fall  upon  the  bones  of  men.®  He  read  an 
allegorical  sense  into  many  passages  of  Scripture.’ 
He  enjoined  that  the  months  of  Nisan  and  Tishri 
alone  should  be  determined  by  observation  of  the 
moon  ; the  others,  as  was  the  practice  among  the 
Rabbinists  for  all  months,  by  computation.  He 
frequently  differed  from  'Anan  in  his  applications 
of  the  Law.  Of  his  writings  only  the  ‘ Book  of 
Laws  ’ {Sefer  Dinim,  published  under  the  title  hncd 
j’0U3,  Eupatoria,  1836)  has  been  preserved.  He 
also  wrote  a ‘ Book  of  Commandments  ’ (Sefer  ha- 
MiswSth)  and  Biblical  commentaries,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known  beyond  a few  quota- 
tions by  other  writers.® 

Daniel  b.  Moses  al-Ktimisi,  or  al-Damaghani,  is 
spoken  of  as  a pupil  of  Benjamin.  As  his  surname 
indicates,  he  was  a native  of  Damaghan,  in  the 
province  of  Kumis  (Tabaristan) ; he  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  A point  of 
special  interest  is  his  attitude  to  'Anan,  whom  at 
first  he  designated  ‘the  head  of  the  wise’  (tyxi 
D'S'DiyDn),  and  afterwards  ‘the  head  of  the  fools’ 
(D'V'D^n  B’K'i).®  In  contrast  to  Benjamin,  he  was 
hostile  to  secular  knowledge,  and  rejected  reason 
as  a means  of  deciding  questions  of  religious  law  ; 
and  his  opposition  to  his  teacher  is  seen  also  in  his 
denial  of  the  existence  of  angels.  The  ‘ angels  ’ 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  appears  from  Ps  78^® 
104“*,  were  nothing  but  natural  forces.  He  was 
also  entirely  opposed  to  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Commandments,  since  ‘God  did  not 

1  Cf.  Harkavy,  Islorieeskiye  Oierici  Karaimstva,  ii.  1 f. 

-Jechunin^  eel.  J.  Kobak,  ix.  35. 

3 REJ  xxix.  207. 

Poznanski,  REJ  xliv.  184a;  Harkavy,  Studien  xmd  Mitteil- 
ungeUy  viii.  176. 

5 Cf.  Poznanski,  REJ  I.  10  ff. 

6 Sa'adya,  Kitdb  al-Amandt,  ed.  Landauer,  p.  201;  Harkavy, 
Hadashim  gam  yeshanim^  vii,  20. 

* 7 StiuLies  in  Jewish  Literature,,  p.  247. 

® Cf.  Poznanski,  in  O^ar  Yisrael,  iii.  126. 

9 Kirklsani,  ed.  Harkavy,  p.  280,  line  17. 


ordain  his  commandments  in  allegorical  form.’* 
In  his  interpretations  of  the  religious  law  he  tends 
to  favour  the  more  severe  alternative.  Daniel  like- 
wise composed  a ‘ Book  of  Commandments,’  pre- 
served only  in  a few  quotations,’  and  Biblical 
commentaries,  of  which  only  two  small  fragments 
(on  Leviticus)  sun'ive ; ® he  is  also  referred  to  as 
the  author  of  a work  on  the  law  of  inlieritance.® 

2.  The  Arabic  period  (lOth  and  nth  centuries). 
—This  period  is  so  named  becau.se  mo.st  of  tlie 
Karaite  works  dating  from  the  centuries  imlicated 
were  written  in  Arabic.  It  is  the  most  brilliant 
age  of  Karaite  literature — an  age  in  which  the 
sect  produced  theologians,  grammarians,  lexico- 
graphers, exegetes,  teacliers  of  the  Law,  contro- 
versialists, etc.,  some  of  them  writers  of  great  and 
lasting  importance.  This  illustrious  advance  wm 
due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Rabbinists  and 
of  their  now  active  bent  towards  secular  science 
and  their  desire  to  jirovide  a scientific  founda- 
tion for  .Judaism;  while,  in  turn,  the  Karaites 
influenced  the  RabbinLsts,  and,  in  particular, 
constrained  them  to  engage  more  profoundly 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  rational  exegesis  of  Scripture.  Modern  Jewish 
historians  (Pinsker,  Graetz,  Piirst),  indeed,  would 
characterize  all  the  earlier  Jewish  grammarians, 
Massoretes,  and  Biblical  theologians  as  ^iaraites  ; 
but,  while  this  view  has  been  completely  refuted 
by  criticism,®  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Karaites,  whose  very  raison  d'etre  was  their  literal 
view  of  the  Bible,  devoted  themselves  in  a special 
degree  to  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  question, 
and  often  gave  the  initiative  to  the  Rabbinists. 
Another  effective  factor  in  the  movement  was 
polemics.  The  passive  attitude  of  the  Ge6nim 
had  to  give  way  before  the  impetus  and  the  re- 
cruiting power  of  ^araism  ; and  now  there  arose 
the  Ga6n  Sa'adya,  who  as  a youth  of  twenty-three 
had  attacked  ‘Anan  in  a polemical  work  in  the 
Arabic  language  (Kitdb  al-ridd  'aid  ' Andn),  and 
who  made  it  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  his  life  to 
fight  against  Karaism.  His  challenge  brought 
the  Ilaraites  into  the  field,  and  the  contention 
inspired  them  with  new  life.  While  the  struggle 
was  of  a purely  literary  character,  it  was  sometimes 
conducted  in  no  very  becoming  way  on  either  side, 
and  not  infrequently  with  a biased  deviation  from 
truth.®  The  Karaites  were  not  slow  to  retaliate 
upon  their  assailants,  and  directed  their  pointed 
but  not  always  well-aimed  shafts  mainly  against  the 
anthropomorphic  Haggada  of  the  Talmud,  as  also 
against  the  mystical  writings  of  a like  kind  that 
emanated  in  part  from  the  schools  of  the  Geonim. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  Karaites  during  the 
period  under  notice  asserted  itself  in  nearly  all  the 
more  important  Muslim  lands,  i.e.,  besides  Baby- 
lonia and  Persia — the  cradle  and  the  nursery  of 
^^araism  — in  Egypt,  N.  Africa,  and  especially 
Palestine.  In  the  last-named  country  an  eager 
intellectual  interest  also  prevailed  among  the 
Rabbinists  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries ; 
here  arose,  as  a counterpart  to  the  official  school 
of  Geonim  in  Babylon,  a distinctively  Palestinian 
Gaonate,  and  here  the  Karaites  likewise  conducted 
a zealous  propaganda  about  the  same  time. 

The  most  eminent  representative  of  ICaraism  in 

1 Hadassi,  Eshhdl  ha-K6fer,  Eupatoria,  1S36,  5 240  ; cf. 

Studies  in  Jewish  Literature,  pp.  243,  248. 

2 Collected  in  Harka'S'j’,  Studien  und  Mitteilungen,  viii.  1, 
187-192. 

3 Ea-Boker,  ed.  I.  S.  Fuchs,  i.  [1891]  169-173,  and  Saadijana, 
ed.  S.  Schechter,  Cambridge,  1903,  no.  Iv. 

4 Cf.  Saadyana,  no.  xii.;  also  Poznanski,  in  Yerreyskaya 
Enzyklopedya,  s.v.  ‘Daniel  b.  Hoses,’  vi.  945. 

= Cf.  esp.  Steinschneider,  Hlagasin  fiir  die  Wissensch.  des 
Jxidenthums,  xx.  236. 

6 Cf.  Poznanski,  ‘ The  Anti-Karaite  Writings  of  Saadiah  Gaon,’ 
JQP,  X.  [1897-98]  238-276,  and  The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents 
of  Saadiah  Gaon,  London,  1908. 
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this  period  was  undouhtedly  tlie  already  men- 
tioned Abu  Yusuf  Ya'l^ub  al-^irljLsani,  or  al-^ar- 
kasani  (i.e.  of  Circesium  on  the  Euphrates,  or  of 
i^arkasan,  near  Baghdad).  As  ai)pears  from  his 
writings,  he  travelled  Vvidely,  visited  Persia  and 
India,  observed  the  customs  of  the  heathen  living 
there,  was  in  personal  touch  with  the  representa- 
tives of  various  Jewish  sects,  and  argued  with 
Muslim  theologians  on  various  questions  relating 
to  their  religion,  of  which  he  had  a tliorough 
knowledge.  So  far  as  we  can  estimate  from  his 
writings,  he  was  a widely  cultured  and  thoughtful 
man,  ‘who  adhered  loyally  to  his  ancestral  faith, 
but  neitlier  assumed  an  uncritical  position  towards 
the  weaknesses  of  his  own  religious  community, 
nor  set  himself  against  the  adherents  of  other  re- 
ligions’ (T.  Friedlander,  ZA  xxvi.  [1912]  94).  In 
937  he  eomposed  the  first  Karaite  book  of  laws 
in  the  Aralnc  language ; it  is  entitled  Kitdb  al- 
' Anwar  w\d-Mardkib  (‘Book  of  Luminaries  and 
Outlook  Towers’),  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  sec- 
tions. It  differs  from  all  works  of  its  class  in  the 
fact  that  its  first  four  sections  are  devoted  to  items 
of  historical  information  and  questions  of  dogmatic 
theology.  The  most  important  section  is  the  first, 
which  contains  a survey  of  all  the  Jewish  sects 
down  to  the  writer’s  own  day.'  I^irklsani  gathered 
his  information  partly  from  his  own  observation 
and  his  conversations  with  others,  partly  from  the 
writings  of  his  predecessors,  and,  above  all,  from 
those  of  David  b.  Merwan  al-Mukammas,  and 
from  the  Kitdb  al-Mnkdldt  of  Abu 'Isa  al-Warrak. 
The  book  is  invaluable  as  a storehouse  of  informa- 
tion provided  by  no  other  source,  as,  e.g.,  regard- 
ing the  Sadducees,  who,  it  states,  forbade  divorce, 
and  reckoned  by  solar  months  of  thirty  days;” 
regarding  the  sect  of  the  Maghariya,  i.e.  ‘ cave- 
dwellers,’  who  are  perhaps  iilentical  with  tlie 
Essenes  ; ® regarding  the  remnants  of  the  'Isawites, 
Okbarites,  and ' Ananites  still  surviving  in  his  day, 
etc.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  ho  includes  the 
Christians  among  the  Jewish  sects.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  Karaites,  Jesus  was  a rightcous  and  devout 
man,  but  Pauline  Christianity  was  sheer  heresy 
and  a denial  of  God.^  The  subjects  of  the  second 
section  are  the  necessity  of  investigation  and 
speculation  with  reference  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Torah,  and  the  vindication  of  tlie  proof  cx 
rations  et  a,na.logia.  In  the  third  section  Ivirklsaui 
refutes  the  views  of  the  sectaries,  and  in  the  fourth 
indicates  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Law.  He  was  likewdse  the  lirst  to  direct  a 
searching  criticism  upon  the  anthropomorphism  of 
the  Haggada,  and  to  formulate  a canon  to  deter- 
mine when  the  requirements  of  the  Lavv  were  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  inner,  i.e.  the 
ligurative,  sense.  His  position  in  these  matters 
was  inlluenced  by  his  contemporary  Sa'adya,  whose 
opinions  he  also  cites  and  refutes  in  other  writings.*' 
In  his  views  of  the  religious  Law  his  attitude  is 
one  of  independence. 

MSS  of  the  Kitdb  al-Anwdr  nre  found  in  St.  Petersburgr  and 
the  British  Museum.  Tn  arldition  to  the  first  section,  various 
chapters  from  the  other  sections  have  been  edited  by  H.  IlirsclD 
feld  {Arabic  ChresitoiHathti  in  Hebrew  CharncterSyhowAou,  1802, 
pp.  110-121),  and  more  fully  by  Poznanski  (in  various  publica- 
tions). Fricdliinder  {op.  clt.)  edits  the  chapter  against  Isliim 
(iii.  18), which revcalaan  intimate knowledjje of itssubject.  Kirki- 


1 ed.  Harkavy,  St.  Petersburg-,  1894  (cf.  W.  Bacber,  JQlt  vii. 
[1894-95]  C87  ff.). 

2 Cf.  Schechter,  Documents  of  the  Jewish  SeciarieSt  i.  p. 
xviii.  tF. 

3 Poznanski,  REJ  1.  14  IT. 

4 The  Karaites  were  inclined  to  co<iuet  with  Christianity  and 

Islam,  although  they  sometimes  assailed  them  vehemently,  and, 
p./j.,  like  other  Jewish  wrilers,  they  stigmatize  liluhamiuad  as  a 
S'lDD  a sarcastic  play  upon  the  word  rasjlO*  The  l^luslim 

powers  are  said  to  have  been  at  lirst  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  Karaites  (cf.  REJ  .\liv.  105). 

Cf.  Poznanski,  The  Karaite  Literarij  Oj^ponents  of  Saadiah 
Gaon,  p.  8 IF.,  Studies  in  Jewish  Literature^  p.  249. 


sani regarded  the  Kitab  al-Anwdr^  hi=  gT<  AGrk  a?  or.  i-, 
introduction  to  his  commentary  on  the  Pentaieuci.  A’  '■ 
Rlyd<}  vfaLDadxVilf,  ‘The  Book  of  Flower-l  • and  ('...r  . ■ - ^ 
portions  of  which  survive  in  MS.  He  refers  al-  . 1 

ing  writings  as  from  his  pen  : acommentary  on  Job  'ind  Koh  • * i.. 
and  treatises  on  the  unity  of  God,  on  transla’ :■  i > of  the  P.  , 
and  against  the  prophetic  character  of  Mub  ii.  mad. 

A number  of  other  eminent  Ivaraite  men  of 
learning  may  be  named  here.  David  b.  Boaz,  a 
descendant  of 'Anan  in  the  fifth  generation 
c.  910,  though  Ibn  al-Ilitl  brings  hi-  date  d.'.wn 
toe.  993;  cf.  Poznanski,  The  Kuri'.tr  L'l  ,"i-f  <h,- 
ponents  of  Saadiah  Gaon,  p.  IS),  i-  alwnj  - .k  >ig- 
nated  ‘prince,’  and  enjoyed  a j.. -ilion  of  gi.-.-.t 
authority.  His  principal  work.-  Blh!*.  • 1 i-om- 

mentaries  in  Arabic,  still  partly  in  .M''  ; rnd 

a treatise  on  the  fundamental  do> ! Im  - ..i 
( fsTiWiaLI/siT/)  i;^  also  ascribed  to.  hii  o Hi-j.l  ■ c ..f 
residence  is  unknown.  The  Icti'W  - ..  li  .ve  •.•u 

written  by  him  from  Jerusalem  in  b o'l  is  n f..ig. ; \ .' 
David  b.  Abraham  al-l’’a>i  yi.e.  of  I c/,  in  .Mon.,  co., 
belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  l"tb  ■ cut.,  wrote 
in  Arabic  a magnilicently  planned  11.  brew  lexi.on, 
entitled  Kitdb  Jdmi'  al-Alfu.-  which  contains 
numerous  contributions  to  Biblical  exegesis  a.id 
the  comparative  ])liilology  of  the  'o.-miiic  langu.iv-.  o. 
Attempts  to  assign  the  work  to  tlie  I'Jtb  cent,  b;.'  e 
proved  futile.  Salil  b.  Ea.ll  (lleb.  .Ifi'har  b.  l,lesei.i 
of  Tustar,  in  Khuzistan,  Persia,  lived  in  the  lir.-t 
half  of  the  lltli  cent.,  ami  among  other  works 
wrote  a critical  adai.tatioii  of -Ari-totle'' i’/ly- '.v;.  ■ 
Kis.si  b.  Noali  was  long  regardeo  a-  a i.uj.il  of 
'Anan,  but,  according  to  recent  n '.  ai. !.,  lie  liveil 
in  the  lltli  cent.,  and  resided  in  1'.  r^ia.  He  com- 
jiosed  what  might  he  called  a eommen'  i!  v on  the 
Jlecalogue,  in  which  he  made  use  ..i  11.1. row  ].l.ihi- 
soiihical  terms.  The  mo>t  i.rolilie  [var,  he  exeg.  ie 
of  the  period  was  Japhetli  h.  'Ali  ..f  Ihiar.a  ood  of 
10th  cent.),  wlio  traiiahitcd  the  wliole  01'  into 
Arabic,  and  also  wrote  a very  full  commentary  to 
it  in  that  language.'*  He  was  well  atleeted  tow.o  .ls 
secular  knowledge,®  ami  comiioseil,  among  . ther 
things,  a polemical  work  against  Sa'adya  and  Ids 
pupil,  Jacob  1).  Samuel.  Levi,  a sou  of  the  hue- 
going,  wrote  in  Arabic  a ‘ Book  of  Commandment  ’ 
(1007),  which  survives  only  in  a Hebrew  trans- 
lation, and  also  Biblical  commentaries.  In  the 
held  of  sacred  jurisprudence  lie  was  one  of  (hose 
who  prefer  the  less  exacting  interpretation  ; thus, 
e.g.,  he  inveighed  against  'Amin's requirement  that 
no  light  should  he  allowed  to  burn  on  the  eve  of 
the  Sabbath.  ‘Beason  ordains  that  in  honour  of 
the  Sabbath  there  should  be  light  in  the  house,  for 
thus  it  is  said  (in  Is  24*®) : “ with  liglits  glorify  the 
Eternal”  (P.ashyazi,  Addcrct  Elhidhil.  Kupatoria, 
1835,  fob  SP).  Thus  sound  common  sense  came 
at  length  to  triumph  over  a rigid  ailherence  to 
the  letter. 

About  this  period,  however,  Karaite  learning  had, 
as  was  said  above,  a special  centre  in  .levusalem, 
where  the  Karaites  seem  for  a time  to  have  been  a 
stronger  party  than  tlie  Bahhinists.  Jerusalem  was 
jierhaps  the  \iome  (r.  .\.D.  94t>-9G0)  of  Si.lomou  h. 
J eroham,  the  most  zealous  and  liereestanti-Bahbinie 
controversialist  among  the  I,varaites.  He  u as  op- 
jiosed  to  philosophy  and  secular  knowledge : he 
declaimed  against  the  learning  of  foreign  languages 
— though  he  himself  sometimes  used  .Vrahie — and 
the  reading  of  secular  literature  ; he  was  even  a foe 
to  Euclid  and  the  Hebrew  grammar.  He  wrote  in 

1 P.  P.  Frankl,  xxv.  [1870]  5CIT. 

2 MSS  in  St.  Petersburg*  niui  Oxfonb  Extracts  have  been 
publishoti  by  A.  Neubauer,  Kotice  sur  la  hwicoprapltic  hHiraiiac 
{Extrait  du  Journal  Asia(i<iut\  Paris,  1801),  pp.  27-155,  and  in 
the  ajipoiulix  to  AluTl  Walitl  IMerwan  ibn  Janab,  Kitdb  al'l'^'uf 
Oxford,  1875,  coll.  773-808. 

3 Cf.  Steinsohneidcr,  Die  arab.  Literatur  dcr  Juden,  § 00.  and 
Q.  Margoliouth,  REJ  Ivii.  314. 

4 Of  this  the  Song:  of  Solomon  and  Paniol  have  been  publitlutl 
in  full ; certain  other  books  only  in  part. 

0 Cf.  JQR  xiii.  [1000-01]  340, 
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Hebrew  a bitter  and  vulgar  rhymed  epistle  against 
oral  doctrine  in  general,  and  Sa'adyain  particular  ; 
to  this  a pupil  of  Sa'adya — perhaps  Jacob  b.  Samuel 
— composed  a rejoinder  in  Arabic  (cf.  Poznanski, 
Zeitschr.  fur  hebr.  Bibliog.  x.  [1906]  47).  Solo- 
mon was  also  a writer  of  Biblical  commentaries 
in  Arabic,  of  which  only  a specimen  portion  of  his 
Lamentations  has  been  printed. ^ Sahl  b.  Masliah 
(end  of  tlie  10th  cent.)  was  a man  of  kindred  mould 
with  Solomon,  but  superior  to  him  in  many  re- 
spects. He  too  wrote  Biblical  commentaries  in 
Arabic,"  and  likewise  composed  a violent  epistle 
against  J acob  b.  Samuel ; but  his  horizon  was  wider 
than  Solomon’s,  and  he  was  a wonderful  master  of 
diction.  In  his  epistle  we  find  interesting  data 
regarding  the  liiaraites  of  Jerusalem,  their  ascetic 
manner  of  life,  and  their  successful  propaganda 
among  the  Eabbinists.  These  data  he  repeats  in 
his  Hebrew  introduction  to  a ‘ Book  of  Command- 
ments ’ which  he  wrote  in  Arabic  in  that  work  he 
urges  his  co-religionists  to  settle  in  the  Holy  City. 
He  was  likewise  the  first  Ilaraite  to  propound 
canons  for  the  determination  of  religious  law. 
They  are  four  in  number:  (1)  reason  or  specula- 
tion (nyin  ncDn),  (2)  tlie  actual  words  of  Scripture 

(mca),  (3)  analogy  (^10'.!  = Arab,  [see  above]), 

and  (4)  the  consensus  of  the  community  (my  [see 
above];  cited  by  Hadassi,  Eshkol  ha-K6fer,  § 168  2). 
Joseph  b.  Noah  (c.  1002)  seems  to  have  played  a 
great  role  among  the  I^araite  scholars  of  Jerusalem. 
According  to  Ibn  al-Hiti,'*  his  seminary  was  always 
attended  by  seventy  learned  men — doubtless  an 
ideal  figure,  assimilated  to  the  membership  of  the 
ancient  Sanhedrim.  Of  Sahl’s  four  canons  Joseph 
rejected  the  tliird,  analogy,  and  he  had  a con- 
trovers5^  with  Sahl  regarding  the  question  of  fixing 
leap-year  by  the  coming  of  spring  (Abib).  He 
wrote  a commentary  to  the  Pentateuch,  which  his 
pupil  Abu'l  Faraj  Harun  b.  al-Faraj  recast  in  an 
abbreviated  form  and  also  a work  on  grammar, 
which  is  quoted  by  the  same  pupil.  This  Abu’l 
Faraj  was  himself  a distinguished  grammarian, 
lexicographer,  and  Biblical  exegete,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Rabbinist  writers  as  ‘ the  grammarian  of 
Jerusalem.’  ® He  was  the  author  of  a gTammatical 
treatise,  Kitab  al-Mushtamil  (completed  in  August 
1026),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  7th  and  8th  are 
of  special  interest,  the  former  being  of  the  nature 
of  a lexicon,  giving  the  various  meanings  of  each 
triliteral  root,  and  the  fresh  significations  it  ac- 
quires by  the  transposition  of  its  radicals,^  while 
the  latter  deals  with  Biblical  Aramaic  and  its 
affinity  to  Hebrew.®  He  also  wrote,  in  Arabic, 
Kitab  al-Kafl,  a grammatical  work,  Shart  al-Alfat, 
a book  giving  definitions  of  Biblical  words,  and  a 
commentary  to  the  Pentateuch. 

A still  more  important  scholar  of  the  period 
was  Joseph  b.  Abraham  al-Basir  (Heb.  ha-B6eh, 
euphemism  for  ‘ the  Blind  ’),  another  pupil  of 
Joseph  b.  Noah,  and  at  once  the  first  and  the 
most  renowned  philosophical  theologian  among 
the  Karaites.  Even  at  an  early  date  he  was  con- 
founded with  Kirkisani,  or  else  regarded  as  anterior 
to  him  ; but  it  is  now  certain  that  he  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  died  probably 
c.  1040.“  As  a philosopher,  al-Basii’  was  dominated 

1 ed.  S.  Feuerstein,  Cracow,  1898  :cf.  Poznanski,  ./Q/J  xiii.  336  ff. 

2 There  is  a MS  fragment  of  his  Deuteronomy  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

3 ed.  Ilarkavy,  in  Ea-Melis,  1879,  p.  639 ; cf.  Poznanski, 
The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents  of  Saadiah  Gaon,  p.  33,  and 
Jerusalem,  ed.  Luncz,  x.  97. 

4 JQR  i.x.  [1896-97]  433 ; cf.  Zeitschr.  fiir  hebr.  Bibl.  ii.  [1897]  79. 

5 JIS  in  St.  Petersburg  ; cf.  Harkavy,  ZATW  i.  156. 

6 Cf.  Bacher,  REJ  xxx.  232-256,  and  Poznanski,  ib.  xxxiii. 
24-39,  197-219,  Ivi.  42-69. 

7 Cf.  Poznanski,  REJ  xxxiii.  24  ff.,  197  ff. 

8 ed.  Hirschfeld,  in  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  pp.  54-60. 

“ Cf.  Poznanski,  ‘ Nouveaux  renseignements  sur  Abou-1- 
Faradj  ben  al-Faradj  ’ in  REJ  Ivi.  43  ff. 


by  the  influence  of  the  Mu' tazilite  Icaldm,  as  was 
indeed  the  case  with  almost  all  the  l^araite  i)hilo- 
sophers  hence  the  l^araites  as  a sect  are  usually 
referred  to  by  Arabic  writers  as  nhl  al  'adl  wat- 

tawhid t.c.  ‘the  people  of 
the  righteoasness  [or  equity]  and  the  unity  [of 
God].’  Thus  he  too  enunciates  five  principles 
of  the  confession  of  tlie  divine  unity  : (1)  the  neces- 
sary assumption  of  atoms  and  accidents,  (2)  the 
necessary  a.ssumption  of  a creator,  (3)  the  neccs.sary 
assumjition  of  divine  attributes,  (4)  the  neces.sary 
rejection  of  attributes  falsely  ascribed  to  God,  anil 
(5)  the  assumption  of  His  unity  notwithstanding 
the  plurality  of  His  attributes  — the  attributes 
being  elements  of  His  nature,  and  not  entities 
that  exist  outside  of  Him.  Al-Basir  was  a believer 
in  free  will  (hadr),  and  an  opponent  of  'Anan'.s 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis — tliough  he  ujiholds  it 
as  true  in  the  case  of  the  'Abdiya— repudiating  an 
idea  current  in  many  Mu' tazilite  groups,  viz.  that 
God’s  dealings  with  the  children  and  animals  to 
which  He  allots  suffering  are  justified  by  that 
doctrine.  He  was  likewise  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  Benjamin  al-Nahawandi  (see  above).  He  ex- 
pounded his  philosophical  views  in  two  Arabic 
treatises.  His  chief  work  is  the  Kitab  al-Muh- 
tatcl,-  ‘ the  one  surviving  j>attern  of  a work  on  the 
Mu'tazilite  kalum  that  might  quite  as  well  have 
been  composed  by  a Muslim’® — just  as  in  the 
introduction  he  maintains  that  revelation  by  the 
prophets  must  necessarily  be  supplemented  by 
speculative  knowledge.  For  centuries  the  treatise 
was  knoxra  only  in  the  Hebrew  translation  by 
Tobiah  b.  Moses  (below,  667®),  bearin"  the  title 
Sefer  ha-N’^'iniCth  (nicgcn  '.22),  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  certain  chapters,  both  of  the  original  and  of 
the  translation,  have  seen  the  light  in  the  form  of 
graduation  theses.'*  A compendium  of  the  al-Muh- 
tawlis  found  in  the  Kitab  al-Tamyiz,  or  al-Man- 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  Tobiah  b.  Moses 
as  Mahkhnath  Petht  ('n2  ns-rris).®  An  analysis  of 
both  works  has  been  published  by  P.  F.  Frankl.' 
The  al-Muhtawl  exercised  a vast  influence  upon 
the  scholars  of  the  age,  and  even  the  last  Karaite 
philosophical  theologian,  the  Aaron  b.  Elijah  to  be 
dealt  with  below  (1364),  owes  everything  to  it. 
Al-Basir  was  likewise  the  author  of  other  philo- 
sophical treatises,®  for  the  most  part  now  lost.  He 
occupied  an  influential  position  as  a teacher  of 
the  Law.  He  was  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
rigorous  Karaite  regulations  concerning  marriage, 
the  so-calied  rikkiib  theory  (above, p.  663“).  In  A.H. 
428  (A.D.  1036-37)  he  wrote  in  Arabic  a ‘Book  of 
Commandments’,  entitled  Kitab  al-Istibsar,  sec- 
tions of  which,  treating  of  legacies  and  ceremonial 
purity,  are  found  in  MS  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  no  doubt  from  this  work  that  his  successors 
drew  their  numerous  references  to  his  views  of 
religious  law. 

Joshua  b.  Judah  (Arab.  Abu'l  Faraj  Furkan 
ibn  Asad)  was  a pupil  of  al-Basir,  and,  like  his 
teacher,  a philosopher  and  a teacher  of  the  Law, 
while  he  "was  also  an  exegete.  He  executed  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  com- 
posed two  commentaries  on  it,  one  of  which  (10-30) 
was  an  exhaustive  work,  the  other  (begun  1054) 
an  epitome.®  His  work  as  an  exegete  was  gveatly 
esteemed  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  As  a philo- 
1 Cf.  Maimonides,  Daldlat,  i.  ch.  71. 

~ MS  in  Budapest. 

3 Steinschneider,  Die  hebraischen  Uebersetzungen,  p.  453. 

4 Budapest,  1905-1913,  containing  chs.  15,  19,  23,  25-30,  34, 
and  portions  of  3,  22,  24. 

5 MS  in  the  British  Museum. 

6 In  several  MSS. 

7 Em  mu'tazilitischer  Ealdm,  etc.,  Vienna,  1873  ; cf.  also  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Litteraturgeschichte  der  Karder,  Berlin,  1887. 

8 Enumerated  in  Steinschneider,  Die  arab.  Literatur  der 
Juden,  § 50. 

9 Cf.  G.  MargoUouth,  JQR  xi.  [1898-99]  187  ff. 
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sopliical  theologian,  he  wrote  jjhilosopliical  homilies 
on  Genesis  and  numerous  dogmatic  treatises,  whicli 
survive,  however,  only  in  Hebrew  translations. 
His  philosophical  position  is  exactly  that  of  his 
master,  and,  like  the  latter,  he  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Mu'tazilite  kalam.  The  only  extant  me- 
morial of  his  activity  as  a teacher  of  the  Law  is 
a treatise  on  incest  in  a Hebrew  translation,  Sefer 
ha-  Aray6th  {ed.  1.  Markon,  St.  Petersburg,  1908), 
in  which  he  delivered  a more  decisive  blow  to  the 
rikkCib  theory  th.an  even  his  teacher  had  done, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  completely  discredited. 
The  outstanding  acliievement  of  Joshua,  however, 
con.sists  in  his  having  trained  a group  of  pupils  who 
carried  the  Karaite  teaching  to  European  countries. 

Joshua  was  the  last  representative  of  I^araite 
learning  in  Palestine,  and  after  his  day,  i.e.  from 
the  last  third  of  the  11th  cent.,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  I^araism  disappears  from  the  Holy 
Land,  while  the  period  of  spontaneous  and  creative 
vigour  comes  likewise  to  an  end.  This  collapse 
was  probably  due  to  political  occurrences,  viz.  the 
capture  of  .Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks  in  A.D.  1071, 
and  by  the  Crusaders  in  A.D.  1099.^  It  is  recorded 
that  a large  number  of  tlie  ^ar.aites  — or  all  of 
them — were,  together  with  the  liabbinists,  driven 
into  a synagogue  by  the  army  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  there  burned  to  death. ^ In  1642  the  Ilaraite 
traveller,  Samuel  b.  David,  found  in  Jerusalem 
only  twenty  - seven  ICaraites,  occupying  lifteen 
houses,®  while  it  is  .said  that  in  1749  there  was 
not  a single  adherent  of  the  sect  in  the  Holy 
City.'*  In  1912  the  Ifaraites  in  Jerusalem  num- 
bered eighteen  persons  (live  in.ales  and  thirteen 
females),  belonging  to  five  families  and  living  in 
three  houses  (in  one  of  which  was  the  synagogue). “ 
The  centre  of  Ivaraite  life  was  now  tramsferred  to 
Eastern  Europe,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  beginning 
of  a new  period. 

3.  The  Byzantio  - Turkish  period  (12th -i6th 
cent.). — This  may  be  divided  into  three  shorter 
stages,  viz.  (a)  a time  during  which  the  Karaites, 
by  translating  the  works  of  the  Arabic  period  into 
Hebrew  and  gathering  up  the  results  of  the  past, 
simply  maintained  and  consolidated  what  had  al- 
ready been  attained  (close  of  the  11th  cent,  and  the 
12th  cent.) ; (h)  a time  of  advance  and  quasi-renais- 
sance (13th-15th  cent.) ; and  (c)  a time  of  complete 
decadence  (16th  cent.). 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  first  of  these 
three  sub-periods  was  its  activity  in  the  work  of 
translation.  Young  men  came  in  large  numbers 
from  Byzantium  to  study  under  Joshua  at  Jeru- 
s.alem,  and  there  learned  Arabic.  They  then 
returned  home,  mainly  to  Constantinople,  where 
in  a relatively  short  time  they  translated  all  the 
more  imiiortant  lyaraite  works  that  had  been 
written  in  Arabic — a feat  which  Frankl  “ charac- 
terizes as  ‘ an  achievement  so  great  in  respect  of 
mere  mass  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  its  quality 
should  be  poor.’  Its  defects  of  quality  were  due 
to  the  translators’  inadequate  grasp  of  the  Arabic 
language.  The  translators  were  mostly  of  Byzan- 
tine origin,  and  were  familiar  with  Byzantine 
culture ; and  in  their  translations,  besides  Arabic 
words  which  were  taken  over  unchanged,  we  lind 
large  numbers  of  Greek  words,  and  these,  again, 

J These  two  events  also  caused  irreparable  damage  to  the 
Palestinian  GaOnate  already  referred  to.  The  Seljuk  conquest 
forced  it  to  abandon  Jerusalem.  It  settled  in  Trabulus,  and, 
when  that  city  was  itself  taken  by  the  Crusaders  on  the  12tl\  of 
July  1109  (cf.  R.  Rohricht,  Geschichte  des  KonicircichsJencsalem^ 
Innsbruck,  1898,  p.  81),  the  GaOnate  no  longer  existed  in  the 
Holy  Land  (cf.  REJ  xlviii.  170). 

2 Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Judcn,  vi.3  95. 

3J.  H.  Gurland,  Ginze  Israel,  Lyck  and  St.  Petersburg, 
1865-07,  i.  12. 

Cf.  Jerusalem,  ed.  Lunez,  vi.  240. 

6 Cf.  the  monthly  periodical,  Karaimskaya  Zhizn,  for  1912, 
p.  50. 
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as  we  might  expect,  were  subjected  lo  gre;-'  ■ n- 
ruption  by  the  copyists.  The  intluence  of  • he 
translations  was  nevertheless  very  great,  as  t..  y 
alone,  and  not  tlie  originals,  were  studiei..  i he 
greatest  and  most  eminent  of  the  tran.slators  as 
Tobiah  b.  Moses,  who  is  sometimes  indeeii  l allet'. 
Ha-lMaatik  (‘  the  translator  ’).  Being  in  a mannei 
a pioneer,  be  had  to  construct  a terminology,  ami 
this  is  harsh  and  often  ill-devised.  Hi.-  princij  al 
translations  are  tho.se  of  the  writings  of  al-B:  ^ir 
and  his  teacher  Jo.shua,  and,  while  he  'umeuii.i-' 
added  to  the  matter  of  these  works,  ho  .d  o n ■" 
and  then  condensed  it.  Of  Tobiali’s  own  work>  • ‘ 
best  known  is  his  ve^'  full  commentary  on  ine 
Pentateuch,  entitled  Omr  Nehmad,  ■.■•hna,  !;o--  - 
ever,  is  for  the  most  part  <a  com[iilation  from  1 vii; 
b.  Boaz  and  Japheth  b. 'All.*  He  also  ei.jn''  . :• 
considerable  reputation  as  a teacher  of  th.-  L. 
and  reference  is  often  made  to  his  ■iictum  i h • 
every  tradition  accepted  by  the  Karaites  is  -ng- 
gested  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  it  w.as  mere 
lack  of  understanding  to  assert  that  there  w-n;- 
I^laraite  traditions  wliich  had  not  the  .suj.port  of 
Scri|)ture.®  Another  greatlj’  valued  translator  w;.- 
.Jacob  b.  Simeon  ; the  names  of  the  rest  are  un- 
known. Other  noteworthy  lyaraite  scholars  of 
Byzantium  in  this  epoch  are  Aaron  b.  Judah  ^ius- 
dimi  {i.c.  of  Constantinople),  who  devoted  himself 
specially  to  the  study  of  the  marriage  law,  and  Jacob 
b.  Ileuben,  author  of  a commenl.uy  on  the  Bible 
entitled  Sefer  ha-Oshcr,  and  drawn  mainly  from 
his  predecessors,  especially  from  Japlu-th  b.  'Ali. 

This  sub-period  closes  with  the  publication  of 
one  of  the  most  notable  iiroductii-ns  of  K.irait- 
literature,  the  Eslikol  /in-K6/cr,  written  b\  .Iiuh.h 
b.  Elijah  Hatlassi  in  1148.®  dost*  compan i,  to 
a sea  into  which  flow  all  the  streams  of  lyaraife 
learning.  Even  on  its  formal  side  the  work  is 
remarkable.  It  consists  of  379  sections,  written 
in  a rhj-med  prose,  and  all  its  strophes,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  acrosticaiiy  arranged 
under  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  the  direct  and  in- 
verse order  {i.c.  and  "P^r■n),  end  in  p.  This — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  all'ected  language  and  the 
cumbrous  diction — gives  the  work  a cliaracter  of 
tedious  monotony.  Moreover,  Hadassi  tabulates 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  Law  and  his  other  data 
under  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue  ; 
ami  here,  too,  he  lias  to  resort  to  all  manner  of 
artilice.  He  claims  to  be  no  more  than  a comiiiler, 
and  frequently  emphasizes  the  fact  (see  especially 
the  end  of  the  twenty-third  rejietition  of  the  alpha- 
bet), and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Eshkul  ha-K<\fcr 
takes  the  form  of  an  encycloiavdia  in  which  are 
.accumulated  the  results  of  all  jirevious  Karaite 
learning.  In  his  attitude  towards  the  Babbinists 
he  is  most  spiteful  and  savage,  and  may  in  this 
resiiect  be  matched  with  Solomon  b.  Jeroham  and 
Said  b.  Masliah.  He  fastens,  above  all,  upon  the 
first,  second,  and  ninth  Commandments  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  he  reproaches  the  Talmudists  for 
having  in  their  grossly  sensuous  Haggada  obscured 
the  unity  of  Goa,  conjoined  Him  with  other  beings, 
and  m.ade  false  reiuesentations  of  the  Biblical 
personages.®  He  was  also  well  versed  in  secular 
science,  philosofiliy,  and  dogmatic  theology.  His 
views  are  dominated  by  Mu'tazilite  inlluence:'* 

1 REJ  xxxiv.  ISl. 

2 Cf.  Aaron  b.  Elijah,  Gan  Eden,  Eiipatoria,  1SC6,  fol.  Si,  etc. 

^ ed.  Eupatoria,  1SJ6. 

4 Geschichte  des  Jttdentv ms,  ii.  352. 

® Cf.  esp.  alphabets  105-124  and  S5Sf.  Hadassi,  neverthe- 
less, does  not  scruple  to  make  copious  use  of  Rabbinical  writers, 
nor  does  he  always  acknowledsi'e  his  sources.  Tliis  is  particu- 
larly true  of  his  work  in  the  hold  of  Hebrew  philoloij:y.  Thus 
he  plagiiarizes  from  the  Moznayim  of  his  youns'cr contemporary, 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  in  a manner  that  amounts  to  sheer  fraud 
(cf.  Bacher,  in  MG^VJ  xl.  73,  126). 

Cf.  M.  Schreiner,  Der  Kaldm  in  der  jiidischen  Literatur, 
Berlin,  1S95,  p.  83. 
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but  his  information  in  the  sphere  of  secular  science 
is  drawn  in  part  from  Byzantine  sources,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  numerous  Greek  glosses  to  his 
work,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  omitted  and 
sometimes  distorted  in  the  published  edition.* 
Hadassi  was  likewise  the  first  Karaite  writer  who 
formulated  articles  of  faith.  These  are  ten  in 
number — to  correspond,  no  doubt,  with  the  Ten 
Commandments — and  are  as  follows:  (1)  creation 
from  nothing ; (2)  the  creator  is  God ; (3)  God  is 
one,  formless,  and  dill'erent  from  all  other  beings  ; 
(4)  God  sent  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ; (5)  through 
Moses,  God  revealed  the  Torah,  which  in  its  word- 
ing is  of  itself  sufficient,  and  does  not  require  to 
be  supplemented  by  oral  teacliing  (the  specifically 
Karaite  article) ; (6)  the  Torah  must  be  learned  by 
every  Israelite  in  the  original  Hebrew  ; (7)  God 
appointed  a sanctuary  ; (8)  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead ; (9)  reward  and  punishment  in  the  future 
life  ; and  (10)  the  redemption  of  Israel  by  a ^lessiah 
of  the  posterity  of  David.  These  articles  were  set 
forth  in  a work  which,  as  a later  writer,  Aaron  b. 
Elijah,^  proudly  affirms,  was  composed  twenty-nine 
years  before  the  Sefer  ha-Maddd  of  Maimonides. 

About  this  time,  as  we  read,  there  were  Karaites 
also  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  in  Spain.  A 
certain  al- Taras  had  migrated  from  Castile  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  embraced  ICaraism  and  be- 
came a pupil  of  Joshua  b.  Judah,  and  then 
returned  to  his  native  place  as  a propagandist  of 
his  new  faith.  After  his  death  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  his  wife,  designated  Mu'allima  (‘the 
teacher’)  by  their  adherents,  who  seem  to  have 
been  fairly  numerous.  By  the  intervention  of 
Rabbinist  dignitaries  at  the  Castilian  court,  how- 
ever, the  Karaites  in  Spain  were  subjected  to 
persecution,  and  it  is  stated  that  from  1178  they 
were  completely  lost  sight  of.  There  is  evidence  to 
show,  nevertheless,  that  there  rvere  ^^araites  in 
Castile  as  late  as  the  13th  century.**  In  other 
West  European  countries  the  sect  was  known 
only  by  repute,'*  although  an  occasional  Rabbinist 
scholar,  as,  e.g.,  Mesliullam  b.  Kalonymus,®  thought 
it  necessary  to  deal  critically  with  its  teachings. 

In  the  East,  and  especially  in  Egypt,  the  Karaites 
at  this  time  occupied  a position  of  great  respect, 
and  perhaps  used  it  domineeringly.  In  Egypt  they 
numbered  amongst  them  many  physicians  of  emi- 
nence, as,  e.g.,  Abu’l  Bayyan  al-Mudawwar  and 
Sadid  al-Din  Abu’l  Fadl  Da’ud  b.  Sulaiman  (per- 
haps a son  of  the  foregoing).'*  It  was  in  Egypt 
also  that  their  ‘princes,’  the  descendants  of 'Anan, 
resided,  and  about  the  period  under  notice  their 
prince  was  Solomon  b.  David  (Arab.  al-Ra’is  Abu’l 
Fadl),  the  author  of  several  works.  Here,  too, 
lived  the  earliest  and  the  only  outstanding  Karaite 
poet,  Moses  b.  Abraham  Dari,  whom  their  un- 
critic.al  historians  assigned  to  the  11th  cent,  and 
regarded  as  the  model  of  all  the  greater  Hebrew 
poets,  Gabirol,  the  two  Ibn  Ezras,  and  Judah 
Halevi,  while,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  relation 
was  exactly  the  reverse.*' 

1 Cf.  Frank],  in  MGWJ  xxxiii.  [1884]  449 ff. 

2 'Ef  ha-Uaytm,  ch.  18. 

s Cf.  Loelj,  EE./  .\ix.  206-209. 

4 BuC  cf.  Epstein,  in  E.  Giinzipr’s  Ila-Eshkol,  vii.  221. 

5 Cf.  Freimaun,  Jtidaica  (Cohen’s  Festschrift),  Berlin,  1912, 
p.  569  fi. 

6 Cf . Ibn  Abi  'U^aibi’a,  ed.  A.  Muller,  Konigsberg,  1884,  ii.  115- 
118  ; Steinschneider,  Die  ambische  Literatur  der  Juden,  § 153  f. 

t On  Moses  cf.,  most  recently,  Poznanski,  in  Yevreyskaya 
Enzylclopedya,  s.  v.  (vii.  18  f.),  and  the  literature  cited  there. 
It  is  possible  that  Elijah  b.  Abraham’s  valuable  little  work 
on  the  separation  of  the  Karaites  from  the  Rabbinists  (pl'?n 
D’jm.ll  D’Xlp.l,  ed.  in  Pinsker,  Likkute  Jfadmoniot,  pp.  99-106, 
on  which  cf.  Poznanski,  The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents  of 
Saadiah  Goon,  p.  73)  was  also  written  about  this  time.  Samuel 
ibn  ‘Abbas,  who  became  a Muslim  convert  in  1163,  says  that 
most  of  the  Oriental  Karaites  of  his  day  had  embraced  Islam, 
and  that  all  of  them  were  prepared  to  do  so  (cf.  UGWJ  xlii. 
260)  ; but  it  is  a question  whether  we  can  believe  him. 


As  time  went  on,  tlie  Ilaraites  came  to  l)e  more 
and  more  affected  Ijy  the  influence  of  Rabbinisin 
and  the  Rabbinical  literature,  and  their  power 
gradually  waned.  The  Rabbinical  intellectual 
giants  of  Spain  carried  Judaism  to  heights  which 
the  Karaites  were  quite  unable  to  scale.  In  Egypt 
their  prestige  was  shattered  by  the  advent  of 
Maimonides.  The  latter  certainly  dealt  most 
gently  witli  them,  but  he  saw  to  it  that  j^araite 
usages  and  J^araite  interpretations  of  the  Law 
wliich  had  crept  into  Rahhinistic  communities 
were  rooted  out.*  From  the  end  of  the  T2th  cent, 
the  vitality  of  Raraism  was  all  but  completely 
spent.  Attempts  were  made  to  revive  it ; strong 
personalities  arose  within  its  pale  ; tliere  were  con- 
ciliatory approaches  to  the  Rabbinists;  but  tlie 
sect  was  no  longer  truly  alive.  Its  unyielding 
insistence  upon  adlierence  to  the  past  shut  it  off 
from  the  vitalizing  sprint  of  progress  and  doomed 
it  to  a fatal  atrophjq  and  from  this  point  onwards 
its  fortunes  require  but  brief  narration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  jiortion  of  the 
Byzantio-Turkish  period,  i.e.  in  the  opening  years 
of  tlie  13th  cent.,  we  hear  with  growing  frequency 
of  l^araites  living  in  the  land  of  Kedar  (i.e.  of 
the  Tatars) — the  Crimea.  Why  they  came  there, 
and  whence  they  came,  are  questions  not  ea^-ily 
answered.  At  a later  day  an  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  they  had  migrated  thither,  as  one 
might  say,  in  pre-historic  times!;  but  this  is  a mere 
falsilication  or  history  (see  below,  § 5).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Chazars  who  had  been  converted  to 
Judaism  had  intermingled  with  the  Ilaraites,  and 
that  this  might  explain  the  presence  in  the  Crimea 
of  a body  of  people  exhibiting  a somewh.it  impure 
Jewish  type  of  religion.  Our  earliest  information 
reg.arding  this  body  is  provided  by  the  traveller 
Pethahya  of  Regensburg  (end  of  12th  cent.).  He 
states  that  there  were  heretics  in  the  land  of 
Kedar  who  did  not  follow  tradition — of  which, 
indeed,  they  had  never  heard — who  were  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  the  dark  on  Friday  evenings,  whose 
prayers  consisted  only  of  psalms,  etc.  F'urther, 
Sulchat  in  the  Crimea  was  the  native  place  of  the 
Aaron  b.  Joseph  or  Aaron  the  First  (c.  1260-1320) 
who  removed  to  Constantinople — one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  minds  that  the  Karaites  ever  produced. 
He  was  a doctor  by  profession,  but  he  wrote  (in 
1294)  a commentary  on  the  Bible  entitled  Sefer 
Mihhdr,'^  a very  remarkable  piece  of  work.  His 
fair-mindedness  toivards  Rabbinist  adversarie.s, 
with  whom  he  often  agrees,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note.  ‘ Truth  and  error,’  he  says,  ‘ are  not  what 
they  are  in  virtue  of  the  person  who  utters  them, 
but  are  so  entirely  on  their  own  account.’  At 
a later  date  he  was  actually  regarded  as  a pupil 
of  Nahmanides.  His  views  in  theology  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  like  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors generally,  are  based  upon  the  JMu'tazilite 
kaldm,  but  he  also  shows  leanings  to  Aristotelian- 
ism.®  He  rendered  his  party  a more  effective 
service,  however,  in  the  sphere  of  religious  wor- 
ship, as  the  order  of  prayer  universally  adopted 
among  the  Karaites  from  his  day  was  due  to  him, 
and  he  also  enriched  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
with  about  eighty  sacred  poems;*  he  was,  in  fact, 
the  most  prolific  and  distinguished  of  Karaite 

1 Of.  Bacher,  Die  Bibclexeqese  Moses  Maimdnis,  Strassburg, 
1897,  p.  174  ; Neumann,  in  the  Hungarian  Bloch- Juhelschrift, 
Budapest,  1905,  pp.  164-170;  Friedliinder,  in  MGWJ  iiii. 
469  ff. 

2 The  greater  part  of  it  was  printed  at  Eupatoria  in  1835. 

3 Schreiner,  op.  cit.  p.  57. 

4 In  addition  to  the  writings  mentioned,  he  composed  a small 
grammatical  treatise  entitled  Kelil  Yofl,  which,  however,  he  left 
unffnished  ; it  was  completed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Isaac  Tishbi 
(Constantinople,  1581 ; Eupatoria,  1847).  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Aaron  that  Shemariah  Ikriti  of  Negropont  (fl.  c.  1290-1320)  made 
his  attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  Karaites  and 
the  Rahhinists  (cf.  Graetz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  vii.2  300  f.). 
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liturpcal  poets.  It  may  be  remarked  here  tliat 
the  Raraites  adopted  many  of  their  synagogue 
songs  from  the  Kabbinists,  and  that  in  other  parts 
of  their  liturgy  as  well  they  could  not  evade  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  dill'erent 
countries  they  instituted  diiierent  ritual  forms.* 

A still  more  versatile,  more  fertile,  and  more 
learned  writer  was  Aaron  h.  Elijah  or  Aaron  the 
Second  (born  Nicomedia,  c.  1300;  t Constanti- 
nople, 1369),  who  was  at  once  a philosophical  theo- 
logian, a teacher  of  the  Law,  and  an  exegete,  and 
is  designated  by  his  co-religionists  ‘the  ICaraite 
Maimonides.’  He  expounded  his  philosophical  and 
theological  views  in  his  ' Es  ha-}Jayim,,'‘'  in  whicli 
he  is  chiefly  concerned  to  guard  tlie  Mu'ta/.ilite 
kalum  against  the  Aristotelian  teachings  which 
had  found  their  way  into  Judaism  largely  through 
the  writings  of  Maimonides.  A more  siguilicant 
work  is  his  exposition  of  the  religious  law,  the  Gan 
Eden,^  in  which  he  lays  down  the  principle  that 
belief  in  the  unity  <and  the  other  attributes  of  God, 
as  also  in  His  government  of  the  world,  is  the  linal 
aim  of  the  Law.  In  his  commentary  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, Ketar  T6rah,^  the  influence  of  Ibn  Ezra  is 
clearly  traceable. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Turkish  domination  the 
!l^araites  were  frequently  persecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment ; but,  as  an  oflset,  their  relations  with  the 
Kabbinists  became  quite  friendly.  Mutual  for- 
bearance and  tolerance  helped  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Elijah  Mizrahi  of  Constantinople  (c.  1455- 
1525),  one  of  the  greatest  Kabbinical  scholars  in 
Turkey — in  opposition  to  Moses  Ilapsali,  the 
chief  Kabbi  of  Turkey  — allowed  the  lyaraites 
to  be  instructed  even  in  oral  tradition.  Many 
Raraites  sat  as  scholars  at  the  feet  of  Enoch 
Saporta  and  his  pupil  Mordecai  Komtino,  a man 
of  universal  culture  (middle  of  the  15th  cent.), 
and  received  instruction  in  the  Talmud,  decisions, 
and  general  science.®  Don  Gedaliah,  who  had 
come  to  Constantinople  from  Lisbon  (t  before 
1487),  tried,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  I^araites, 
to  bring  about  a re-union  with  the  Kabbinists. 
One  of  the  pupils  of  Komtino  was  Elijah  b.  IMoses 
Bashyazi,  the  most  eminent  Raraite  scholar  of  the 
day,  who  resided  first  in  Adrianople  and  then  in 
Constantinople,  and  whom  the  Raraites  call  ‘ the 
last  Decisor’  (pinan  poisn).  His  most  important 
work  is  his  treatise  on  the  Law,  Adderet  Eliyuliu, 
a monument  of  clear  expression  and  arrangement. 
He  favours,  on  the  whole,  the  less  I'igorous  appli- 
cation of  the  Law,  and  he  asserts  that  the  divine 
commandments  require  to  be  fullilled  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  capacity.  He  was  a man 
of  the  most  varied  culture,  and  was,  e.y.,  an  eager 
student  of  mathematics.  He  owed  much  to  the 
writings  of  Maimonides.  He  died  in  1490,  leaving 
his  Adderet  unlinished  ; it  was  continued — though 
still  left  incomplete — by  his  brother-in-law  and 
pupil,  Caleb  Afendopolo  (born  1455;  f after  1509). 
He  was  a polymath,  and  his  writings  embrace  trea- 
tises on  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy,  to  say  nothing  of  his  poems,  both 
secular  and  liturgical — over  twenty  works  in  all.® 

The  other  I'laraite  writers  of  Turkey  during  this 
and  the  following  division  of  the  period  under 
consideration  (15th-17th  cent.)  ai'e  generally  of 

1 Cf.  L.  Zunz,  Die  Ritus  des  synagogalen  Gottesdienstes, 
Berlin,  1859,  pp.  166-162 ; Jost,  oj).  cit.  pp.  307-326  ; G.  Mar- 
goliouth,  JQH  xviii.  [1905-06]  ,60511.;  N.  PorgQS,  Zeilschi'.  f ur 
hebr.  Bibl.  xi.  [1907]  601F. ; Boznanski,  Die  kar.  Litcratur  der 
letzten  dreissig  Jahre,  p.  13  ff. 

2 ‘ The  Tree  o(  Lite,’  written  in  1346 ; ed.  F.  Delitzsch,  Leipzig, 
1841,  and  with  a commentary  0r  ha-Ifaytm),  Siinlja  Isaac  Lutski, 
Eupatoria,  1847. 

3 Eupatoria,  1866.  4 Eupatoria,  1866-67. 

s Cf.  Gnrland,  Ginze  Israel,  pt.  iii. 

0  Enumerated  by  Poznanski,  in  OfCir  Yisrael,  s.v.  (ii.  172) ; of. 
also  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Allgemeine  Eneyklo- 
pddie,  s.v.  (ii.  32,  118),  and  in  MGWJ  xxxviii.  76. 


little  importance,  being  almost  wholly  wanting  in 
creative  power,  and  they  merit  no  particular  notice. 
An  exception  should  perhaps  be  made  of  Moses 
Bashyazi,  a great-grandson  of  Elijali,  and  regarded 
as  a youthful  prodigy.  He  knew  Arabic,  Greek, 
and  Spanish;  he  travelled  widely  in  the  East, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writinga  of 
the  earlier  Karaites  ; he  had  a leaning  towards 
historical  investigation,  and  wrote  a number  of 
works,  of  which  only  one,  a treatise  on  incest,  has 
been  printed.*  lie  died,  probablj’  in  1555,  at  the 
age  of  twenty. 

The  East  was  at  this  time  the  nursery  of  many 
other  Raraite  writers,  but  for  tlie  develojiment  of 
the  sect  as  .a  whole  it  had  no  further  signilic  ance. 
We  are  told  that,  through  tlie  etl'orts  of  Abraliam 
Maimuni  II.,  a great-grand.son  of  Maimonides,  a 
fairly  large  Karaite  community  in  Egypt  was  coi;- 
verted  to  Kabbinist  teaching.-  Cairo  wii.-- ; he  centre 
of  nearly  all  the  more  eminent  Igaraiie  writers  of  the 
period,  viz.  Japheth  al-Barkamfmi  (probai'ly  c.  the 
middle  of  the  13th  cent.),  author  of  a medical  work 
in  Arabic  and  a refutation  of  the  Kabbinists;® 
Israel  ha-lNIa'arabi  (first  half  of  14th  cent.),  the 
writer  of  numerous  works  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
including  one  (originally  in  Arabic,  but  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew)  treating  of  regulations  foi 
the  slaughter  of  animals  (1306;  printed,  Vienna, 
1830),  as  also  of  many  liyiims  for  use  in  the 
synagogue ; he  was  regarded  as  an  authority  in 
marriage  latv,  and  tvas  the  first  to  assert  that 
the  intercalary  cycle  of  nineteen  years  was  insti- 
tuted by  those  wlio  returned  from  the  Exile  (‘the 
good  tigs,’  see  above)  ;■*  .laiiheth  b.  Sagir,  a jiupil  of 
Israel,  and  author  of  a ‘ Itook  of  Comm.indments’  in 
Arabic,  most  of  which  is  extant  in  ^Is  ; iSamuel  b. 
IMoses  al-Maghribi,  a phj’sician,  and  the  writer  of 
another  ‘Boole  of  Commandments’ entitled  fib' (76 
al-Miirshid,  which  is  a model  of  perspicuity  but 
show's  no  independence.®  Of  writers  not  resident 
in  Cairo  mention  maybe  made  of  Ibn  al-Hiti  (first 
half  of  15th  cent.),  who  wrote  a valuable  chronicle 
of  lyiiraite  scholars.® 

4.  The  Taurido- Lithuanian  period  (17th  and 
i8th  centuries). — Reference  was  mtule  altove  to 
the  presence  of  Raraites  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
especially  in  Taurida  (the  Crimea),  as  early  as 
the  last  third  of  the  12th  century.  They  increased 
in  number  during  the  13th  century.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  cent,  the  Grand  Duke  Witold 
of  Lithuania  carried  away  from  the  Crimea,  among 
other  Tatar  captives,  a number  of  lyaraitcs,  anil 
settled  them  in  Troki,  near  Wilna,  whence  they 
spread  to  other  towns  — in  Lithuania,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia  (now  Galicia).  The  lyaraites  of  the 
Crimea  and  Lithn.ania  show  at  first  not  a symptom 
of  intellectual  life,  and  the  writers  whom  they 
are  said  to  have  ])roduced  at  that  time  are  mere 
fabrications.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cent., 
however,  wo  hear  of  a correspondence  between  the 
Raraites  in  Lutsk  and  Troki  and  Elijah  Bashyazi 
in  Constantinople,  who  recommended  them  to  send 
liim  trvo  pupils.'*  In  the  Crimea,  where  under 
the  Tatar  sw’ay  there  was  no  intellectual  life, 
the  Raraites,  too,  failed  to  develop  one ; but  in 
Lithuania,  where  the  Kabbinists  founded  strong 
Talmudic  schools  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
cent.,  they  exerted  themselves  to  cultivate  the 

1 ed.  Markon,  in  Ha-l^edemy  iii.  [1012]  67-7S. 

2 Estori  Farhi,  Kaftor  xi-Fcraliy  ed.  Berlin,  IS-IO,  ch.  6;  cf. 
Graetz,  vii.2  305. 

3 Steinsclineider,  Die  arah.  Lit.  der  JxidoXy  § 172. 

4 Poznanski,  in  O^ar  Yisrael,  s.v.  (v.  2-47). 

3 Many  of  its  sections  have  appeared  in  print : cf.  Poznanski, 
JQR  xvi.  [1903-04]  405,  xvii.  [1904-05]  604,  xviii.  6C0,  xx.  [1907-0S] 
631,  new  ser.,  ii.  [1911-12]  446. 

0 ed.  Maraoliouth,  London,  1897  (cf.  Poznanski,  Zcitschr./iir 
kehr.  Bibl.  ii.  78). 

7 Neubauer,  der  Petershrtrger  Bibliotheky  p.  00  ; llarkavy, 
Uadashim  gam  geshanimy  ii.  16. 
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higher  interests.  Here  about  this  time  arose  one 
very  distinguished  and  interesting  writer,  viz. 
Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Troki  (1533-94),  the  author 
of  an  unfinished  anti-Christian  work  called  Hizzuk 
Emuna  (‘  The  Confirmation  of  Faith’). ^ The  book 
reveals  a wide  knowledge  of  Christian  literature  ; 
but  its  author  had  also  engaged  in  oral  discussions 
with  the  heads  of  the  Christian  lleformers,  who 
were  at  that  time  very  numerous  in  Poland.  It 
shows  no  distinctively  Karaite  colouring,  and  the 
religious  beliefs  of  its  writer  had  to  be  elicited  by 
literary  criticism.  Its  erudition  and  its  intellectual 
acumen  astounded  even  Voltaire.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  one  of  Isaac’s  pupils,  Joseph  b.  Mordecai 
Malinovski,  himself  the  author  of  several  works. 
A brother  of  this  Joseph,  Zephaniah  by  name,  wrote, 
among  other  works,  a treatise  on  the  breadth  of 
the  new  moon  and  on  the  calendar.  A contem- 
porary of  the  brothers  was  Zerah  b.  Nathan,  who 
also  resided  in  Troki.  The  Eabbinic  polymath, 
Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo,  a native  of  Candia, 
was  then  living  in  Lithuania  as  the  private  phy- 
sician of  Prince  Radziwill,  and  to  him  the  said 
Zerah  appealed  for  information — first  of  all  in  1620, 
when  he  proposed  seventy  questions,  mainly  of  a 
mathematical  and  astronomical  nature.  Delmedigo 
responded,  to  begin  with,  in  an  epistle  entitled 
Iggeret  Ahuz,"^  which  contains  also  a sketch  of  the 
history  of  Hebrew  literature  ; and  subsequently  in 
a series  of  mathematical  writings.  Zerah  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a long  list  of  liturgical 
poems. 

The  dreadful  massacres  of  the  Jews  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cossacks  in  1648-49,  and  the  commotions 
which  followed  in  Poland,  affected  the  Raraites 
also,  whose  destinies  here,  as  generally  elsewhere, 
were  closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Rabbinists. 
Moreover,  the  two  religious  groups  were  now,  as  a 
rule,  on  good  terms  with  each  other.  At  one  of  the 
so-called  Synods  of  the  Four  Lands  endeavours 
were  made  to  unite  the  two  groups,  but  were 
rendered  vain  by  a capricious  Rabbi  who  appealed 
to  a Talmudic  calenibour.“ 

The  example  of  the  Lithuanian  lyaraites  acted 
as  an  incentive  to  those  of  the  Crimea,  who  sus- 
tained a constant  intercourse  with  the  former,  and, 
indeed,  had  already  a link  of  connexion  with  them 
in  the  Tatar  language  used  colloquially  by  both. 
The  Crimean  Khans  varied  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards them  ; they  were  often  quite  friendly,  and 
they  entrusted  to  them  the  coining  of  their  money. 
But  the  Crimean  Karaites  produced  little  that 
could  stand  beside  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  their  northern  brethren.  In  this  period  their 
only  writer  deserving  of  notice  was  Elijah  b.  Baruch 
Yerushalmi'*  (latter  half  of  17th  cent.  ; originally 
from  Constantinople),  the  author  of  various  works ; 
he  also  transcribed  certain  writings  of  the  earlier 
Karaite  scholars,  principally  such  as  were  of 
an  anti-Rabbinic  tendency,  to  which  he  added 
bitter  invectives  of  his  own.  Three  Karaites 
who  travelled  from  the  Crimea  to  Palestine 
wrote  interesting  reports  of  their  observations 
(1641-42,  1654-55,  1785-86),  in  which  they  give  a 
varied  mass  of  statistical  data.®  A notable  and 
original  writer  appears  in  Abraham  b.  Josiah  Yeru- 
shMmi,  of  Chufut-Kale,  whose  productions  include 
one  entitled  Emuna  Omen,  dating  from  1712  (ed. 
Eupatoria,  1846),  and  remarkable  for  its  breadth 
of  outlook,  its  extensive  knowledge  of  Rabbinical 

1 First  edited  in  J.  C.  Wagenseil,  Tela  Ignea  Satance,  Altdorf, 
16S1 ; it  was  translated  into  Yiddish,  Spanish,  German,  English, 
and  Hungarian. 

2 ed.  in  Isaac  b.  Solomon’s  Iggeret  Pinnat  Yikrat,  Eupatoria, 
1834,  and  in  A.  Geiger’s  Melo  Hofnayim,  Breslau,  1840. 

3 C’nsna  ors  c'fnpn;  cf.  Mo'ed  pafon,  26a,  at  the  top. 

4 ‘ Yerushalmi’  denotes  a Karaite  who  had  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Arab.  Hajji. 

5 ed.  Gui-land,  Ginze  Israel,  pt.  i. 


literature,  its  lenient  attitude  towards  the  Rab- 
binists, and  its  veneration  for  Maimonide.s. 

The  Ifaraites  of  the  Crimea,  however,  poor  as 
are  their  achievements  in  this  period,  are  cer- 
tainly superior  to  those  of  the  Orient.  Of  the 
latter,  mention  should  perhaps  be  made  of  Jacob 
Iskandarani,  the  Rakam  of  the  Ilaraite-s  in  Cairo, 
who  met  the  above-named  Delmedigo  there  in 
1616  ; and  of  the  family  of  Firuz  in  Damascus,  of 
whom  the  most  eminent  was  the  phy.sician,  Daniel 
b.  Moses  (11.  1665-1700). 

From  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.  Christian 
scholars  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Ivaraites. 
Some  of  tliern  made  visits  to  the  centres  of  the 
sect,  and  especially  to  Troki,  and  opened  a corre- 
spondence with  its  members.  Of  the.se  Christian 
scholars  we  may  name  Johann  Rittangel,  who 
visited  Troki  in  1641,  and  Gustav  Peringer,  a pro- 
fessor in  Upsala,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Charles 
XI.  of  Sweden,  travelled  to  Lithuania  in  1690,  and 
in  the  following  j'ear  addressed  to  Ludolf  his 
Epistola  de  Karaitorum  rebus  in  Lithunnin . Re- 
ference should  also  be  made  to  Johann  Puli'endorf 
of  Riga,  Lewin  M'amer,  and  his  valuable  collection 
of  Ilaraite  MSS  in  Leyden,  Jacob  Trigland,  of 
Leyden,  and  his  Diatribe  desecta  Karaorum  ( Delft, 
1703),  and  Johann  C.  Wolf,  of  Hamburg,  and  his 
Kotitia KarcBorum{M.a.m\)m  ',',  1721).  These  .scholars 
were  instrumental  in  arousing  the  historical  sense 
among  the  Polish  Karaites,  though  it  mu.st  be 
confessed  that  the  lyaraite  historians  frequently 
tamper  with  the  facts,  sometimes  in  ignorance  but 
sometimes  of  set  purpose,  and  that  they  represent 
their  sect  as  being  the  genuine  Jews,  and  the 
Rabbinists  as  the  seceders,  while  they  also  do  great 
violence  to  the  chronology.  The  earliest  of  the.se 
Karaite  historians  were  Solomon  b.  Aaron,  of  Troki 
(is.  1680-1715),  and  his  relative,  Mordecai  b.  Nisan, 
of  Kokizov,  near  Lemberg  (1699).  Solomon,  in 
addition  to  several  other  works,  and  numerous 
liturgical  songs  in  the  Hebrew  and  Tatar  lan- 
guages, wrote,  at  Puffendorf s request, his  AppiryOn 
'did  16,  a short  treatise  on  the  severance  of  the 
Karaites  from  the  Rabbinists,  and  the  main  legal 
differences  between  the  two  parties.  ^ Mordecai 
wrote,  in  answer  to  the  questions  put  by  Trigland, 
his  D6d  M6rd‘kai,~  and  also,  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  of  Charles  XII.,  a short  work  called  Ubush 
MalkutA  In  the  composition  of  his  Dod  Mord'kai 
he  had  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  Joseph  b. 
Samuel,  knoum  as  Joseph  ha-Mashbir,  who  had 
been  a pupil  of  his  father.  This  Joseph  was  a native 
of  Lithuania,  but  removed  about  1700  to  Halicz 
in  Galicia,  and  did  much  for  the  re^dval  of  an  in- 
tellectual life  among  the  Karaites  there,  who  had 
been  living  outside  the  range  of  general  culture. 
Of  his  many  works,  one  in  particular,  Pordt  Y6sef, 
treating  of  grammar,  is  highly  praised.  His  descen- 
dants were  all  leading  figures  among  the  Karaites 
of  Halicz  till  well  on  in  the  following  period. 

The  most  prolific  writer  of  the  Taurido-Lithu- 
anian  period  is  Simha  Isaac  b.  Moses.  He  belonged 
originally  to  Lutsk,  but  removed  c.  1750  to  Chufut- 
Kale  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  in  1766.  He  was 
well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbinists,  and 
held  the  Kabbala  in  high  honour.  He  uTote  in 
all  twenty-four  works,  of  which  only^  two  have 
appeared  in  print,'*  viz.  the  Or  hd-Haytm,  already 
mentioned  as  a commentary  on  the  philosophical 
work  of  Aaron  b.  Elijah,  and  a historical  treatise 
entitled  Orah  Saddtkim,  in  which  he  gives  the 
Karaite  conception  of  the  origin  and  historical 
development  of  Raraism  in  its  most  extreme  form. 

1 ed.  Neubauer,  as  an  appendix  to  his  Aus  der  PetersVurge 
Bibliolhek. 

2 Finished  on  the  18th  of  July  1699 ; ed.,  with  Latin  tr., 
by  Wolf  in  his  Notitia  Earceorum ; also  Vienna,  1830. 

3 ed.  Neubauer,  loc.  cit. 

4 See  Poznanski,  in  Osar  Yisrael,  s.v.  (x.  164). 
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This  work  also  contains  the  first  bibliography  of 
the  sect.  Simha  Isaac's  migration  to  the  Crimea 
was  no  mere  passing  event.  The  Crimea  now  be- 
came the  centre  of  ICaraite  life,  and  there,  in 
Chufut-Kale,  the  first  l^araite  printing-press  was 
established  in  1734.  Then  came  the  two  political 
occurrences  which  served  at  once  to  draw  the 
^[araites  out  of  their  isolation  and  to  link  them 
together  by  a common  bond,  viz.  the  annexation 
by  Russia  of  the  two  districts  in  which  they 
were  most  numerous — the  Crimea  in  1783  and 
Lithuania  in  1792.  'With  these  two  events  begins 
the  final  period  of  Karaite  history. 

5.  The  modern  period  (19th  cent.-the  present 
day). — P’rom  the  outset  the  Russian  Government 
treated  the  I^araites  with  good-will.  With  this 
attitude  there  was  associated,  no  doubt,  a tendency 
to  play  them  oil'  against  the  Rabbinists,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Talmud.  The  last  representative 
of  the  IiCaraites  at  the  court  of  the  Kh.an  in  the 
Crimea,  Benjamin  b.  Samuel  Aga  (t  1824),  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  under  Russian  rule, 
though  not  oflicially.  In  1795,  Catherine  II.  had 
relieved  them  of  the  double  tax  imposed  upon 
Jews,  and  in  1827  they  were  exempted  from 
military  service  by  Nicholas  I.  They  now  enjoy 
the  full  rights  of  Russian  citizenship.  In  1840 
they  secured  what  might  be  called  an  internal 
constitution,  according  to  which  a non-spiritual 
official  called  the  Hakam — who  represents  them 
publicly — presides  over  tliem  with  the  assistance 
of  a supreme  spiritual  bo.ard,  controlling  the 
ICaraites  of  the  Crimea  and  the  South  of  Russia. 
This  board  has  its  headquarters  in  Eupatoria  ; tlie 
first  Rakam  was  tlie  influential  and  energetic  Simha 
Bobovitch  (1790-1855). 

The  more  eminent  Karaite  scholars  of  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  cent,  were  the  following  : Isaac  b. 
Solomon  (1755-1826),  of  Chufut-Kale,  was  the  re- 
former of  the  li^araite  calendar  (cf.  art.  CALENDAR 
[Jewish],  vol.  iii.  p.  120),  his  views  on  that  subject 
being  set  forth  in  his  6r  ha-L‘hana  (printed  at 
Zhitomir,  1872) ; he  was  also  the  author  of  a work 
on  the  ten  Ifaraite  articles  of  faith,  entitled  Iggcrct 
Pinnat  Yikrat  (Eupatoria,  1834 ; Zhitomir,  1872), 
numerous  songs  for  use  in  the  synagogue,  etc. 
Joseph  Solomon  b.  Moses  Lutski,  surnamed  -{'w' 
(1770-1844),  was  a native  of  Kokizov,  and  lived  for 
a time  in  Lutsk,  whence  he  removed  in  1802  to 
Eupatoria  ; his  most  outstanding  work  is  his  sup- 
plementary commentary  to  the  Mibhar  of  Aaron 
D.  Joseph,  issued  as  Tirat  Kdsqf  (Eupatoria,  1835). 
David  b.  Mordecai  Kokizov  (1777-1855),  a great- 
grandson  of  Mordecai  b.  Nisan,  was  an  opponent 
of  the  foregoing,  and  among  other  works  wrote  a 
theological  treatise  called  Semak  Da.wid  (St.  I’eters- 
burg,  1897).  Mordecai  b.  Joseph  Sultanski  (11. 
18.50-70),  who  had  a reflective  cast  of  mind,  was 
the  author  of  various  grammatical,  historical,  and 
theological  works.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the 
kindly-natured  Solomon  b.  Abraham  Beim  (b. 
1817  ; t before  1860),  Rakam  in  Chufut-Kale  and 
afterwards  in  Odessa,  who  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce secular  subjects  into  ICaraite  schools ; he 
wrote  a little  book  on  the  antiquities  of  Chufut- 
Kale  (i.e.  ‘the  Jewish  refuge,’  as  the  place  formerly 
known  as  Kala'a  came  to  be  called). 

All  these  writers,  however,  were  eclipsed  by 
Abraham  b.  Samuel  Eirkovitch  (b.  Lutsk,  1786;  t 
Chufut-Kale,  1874),  with  whom  begins  a new  epoch 
not  only  in  ICaraite  historiography,  but  also  in 
the  investigation  of  Hebrew  history  and  literature. 
Eirkovitch’s  literary  career  began  with  the  com- 
position of  supplementary  commentaries  and  addi- 
tions to  Aaron  b.  Joseph’s  commentary  to  the 
Pentateuch  (Eupatoria,  1836),^  and  of  a vigorous 

1 III  the  thirties  of  last  century  there  was  formed  in  the 
Crimea  an  association  for  the  publication  of  earlier  Karaite 


anti-Rabbinical  work  named  Massa  n-M'r'ibdh  (do. 
1838),  which  is  written  in  rhj’me  and  arrangett  in 
the  order  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  after  the 
manner  of  the  EshhCl  hu-K6fcr  of  Hi  '.a-'i  de- 
scribed above.  At  the  instance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Rakam,  Bobovitch,  he  ma<le  repeated 
journeys,  from  1839  onwards,  to  Caucasia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  other  countries,  with  the  object  of 
discovering  archteological  materials  which  might 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  early  origin  of  the 
Ilaraites.  It  seemed  at  first  sight  as  if  he  had 
perfectly  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  Both  in  the 
Crimea  and  elsewhere  he  discovered  epigraphs  in 
Torah  rolls  and  other  writing.-,  tomii-tone.s,  and 
the  like,  in  which  the  most  remarkable  data  were 
treasured  up.  These  memorials  included  the  famou.' 
inscription  of  Judah  b.  Moses  ha-Nakiian,  outing 
from  A.D.  604,  and  that  of  Abraham  b.  Simh.i, 
from  A.D.  906;  the  tombstones  of  l-aac  ^;llng.■  ri, 
who  is  said  to  have  converted  the  king  of  the 
Chazars  to  Judaism,  and  Shabbathai  Donnolo,  a 
Jewish  scholar  of  Southern  Italy  in  the  luih 
cent.,  etc.  E'irkovitch  contended  that  these  vari- 
ous discoveries  sulliced  to  prove  that  there  were 
Jews  in  the  Crimea  as  early  as  the  6th  cent,  n.c., 
having  migrated  thither  in  the  reign  of  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia ; that  the  lyaraites  had 
persuaded  the  Chazars  to  embrace  .Jiulaism,  and 
were  the  founders  of  the  Massora,  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  of  the  Biblical  sciences,  etc.  Incrcilible 
as  some  of  these  inferences  must  appear,  they 
were  nevertheless  believed,  and  were  even  incm- 
porated  in  histories  of  the  .lews.  Eirkovitehk 
results  were  accepted,  in  particular,  by  a number 
of  eminent  Jewish  scholars — I’insker,  Eiir>i . Erin 
and  Chwolson.  Literary  critici.-'in,  lio\vi  \ i-v,  si  .in 
entered  its  protest,  and  pointed  to  variou>  clum-y 
forgeries ; we  need  only  recall  the  strictures  of 
Raiioport,  Schorr,  Stcinschneider,  Geiger  (who  va- 
cillated, however),  Neubauer,  Struck,  P.  E.  Frank), 
and,  above  all,  Harkavy,  who  showed  that  the 
above-mentioned  data  could  not  possibly  serve  as 
historical  evidence.  Eirkovitch,  two  years  before 
his  death,  summed  uj)  the  result  of  his  discoveries 
in  a work  entitled  Ahnc  Zikkurbn  (Wihia,  1872), 
in  which  the  epigraphs  in  question  are  repro- 
duced. His  finds  were  often  assailed  by  mere 
hypercriticism,  and  facts  and  dates  were  rejected 
which  in  many  cases  proved  to  be  quite  reliable, 
as  was  the  case,  c.y. , with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  many  ancient  Ivaraite  scholars  and  their  works. 
An  attempt  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  sus- 
pected tombstones  was  recently  made  by  a living 
Karaite  writer  ; ^ and  the  linal  solution  oi'  many  of 
the  problems  involved  must  be  left  to  the  future.''^ 
When  all  is  said,  however,  the  work  done  by 
E''irkovitch  was  of  an  eminently  serviceable  kind. 
On  his  journeys,  besides  the  inscriptions  referred 
to,  ho  discovered,  and  thus  restored  to  science, 
numerous  Rabbinical  and  Karaite  books  that  had 
been  reg.arded  as  lost.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  creating  an  interest  in  the  scientiiic  iinestiga- 
tion  of  Ko-raism,  and  to  some  extent  supplied  tlie 
m.aterials  for  it. 

The  death  of  E’irkovitch  ushers  in  a period  of 
complete  decadence  among  the  Kf'i'f'-ites.  Since 
that  time  they  have  produced  not  one  single 
scholar  of  repute,  but  at  best  a few  litterateurs, 
as,  e.g.,  Samuel  I’igit  (1849-1911),  Kakam  in 
Ekaterinoslav,  who  published  a volume  of  sermons, 
etc.,  bearing  the  titia  Iggcrct  Nidhc  Sh^mucl  (St. 
Petersburg,  1894),  and  a collection  of  Tatar  popular 

works  that  still  remained  unprinted  or  had  become  rare,  and 
Firkovitch  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  its  eiVorts. 
To  this  society  we  owe  a considerable  number  of  \ ahiable 
printed  edd.  of  Karaite  works  (cf.  Geiger,  Jildischc  Zcii&chrij'ts 
xi.  144ff.), 

1 Judah  Kokizov,  44  tjrohnych  nadpisieii,  St.  Petersburg,  li)10. 

2 Cf.  Dubnow,  in  Yem'cyskaya  Starina  for  11)14,  p.  1 lY. 
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tales,  Dabdr  Dabur  (Warsaw,  1904)  ; Elijah  Kazaz 
(1832-1912),  a man  of  wide  and  varied  culture, 
who,  inter  alia,  translated  the  works  of  several 
French  popular  philosophers  into  Hebrew  ; ^ and 
the  Judah  Kokizov  just  mentioned,  who,  however, 
usually  writes  in  Russian.  Among  the  l^araites, 
indeed,  the  Russian  language  has  gradually  dis- 
possessed the  Takaric. 

In  1911  a number  of  Karaite  students  at  the 
University  of  Moscow  tried  to  initiate  what  might 
be  termed  a Neo-J^araite  movement,  and  founded 
a monthly  in  the  Russian  language  and 

bearing  the  title  Karaimsknya  Zhizn,  which, 
though  it  displayed  great  vigour,  did  not 
survive  its  hrst  year.^  A further  evidence  of 
the  spiritual  impoverishment  of  the  Karaites 
is  the  fact  that  since  the  death  of  their  last 
l.'Iakara,  Samuel  Pampulo  (t  31st  Dec.  1911),  they 
h.ave  failed  to  find  an  eligible  successor,  and  are 
thus  in  a most  critical  situation.®  In  1897  the 
Karaites  in  Russia  numbered  12,894 — 6372  males 
and  6522  females  (cf.  the  same  periodical,  June 
1911,  p.  30);  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  during 
the  last  seventeen  j’ears  tliis  total  has  apj)reciablj’ 
increased,  if  indeed  it  lias  increased  at  all,  as  in 
1909  there  were  but  seven  additions  (ib.  March- 
April  1912),  and  in  1910  only  four  (ib.  June 
1911,  p.  39).  Outside  Russia,  the  sect  may  per- 
haps number  some  2000  souls  in  all,  living  in 
Halicz  (in  Galicia),  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Hit  on  the  Euphrates;  its  one  com- 
munity of  any  size  is  that  of  Cairo.  The  future 
of  Karaism — the  only  Jewish  sect  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term — is  thus  a rather  gloomy  one. 
Its  vital  element  all  through  was  polemics,  and 
this  was  fin.ally  exhausted  by  the  death  of  its  last 
great  champion,  Abraham  Firkovitch. 

Literature.— i.  Historical  and  general.— first  really 
scientific  account  of  the  Karaites  is  I.  M.  Jost,  Geschichie 
des  Jvdenthicms  und  seiner  Sekten,  Leipzig,  1857-59,  ii. 
294-381 ; materials  for  a history  of  the  sect  are  given  by  S. 
Pinsker,  Lfil-ufe  Kadmoniot,  Vienna,  1860,  in  which,  however, 
the  writer  too  uncritically  follows  Firkovitch  (cf.  the  notes  and 
remai'ks  of  J.  H.  Schorr,  He-Halu^,  vi.  56-85,  M.  Stein- 
schneider,  Hebrdische  Bibliogrdphie,  iv.  ff.,  Leipzig,  1859, 
and  A.  Geiger,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  [Heb.],  ed.  S. 
Poznanski,  pp.  340-373);  as  H.  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden, 
Leipzig,  1853-70,  v.  ff.  (see  the  inde.xes,  s.v.  ‘ Kariier  ’),  and  J. 
Fiirst,  Geschichte  des  Earcierthuins,  3 vols.,  Leipzig,  1862-69, 
likew'ise  follow  Firkovitch,  they  are  of  little  use,  and  the  latter 
especially  must  be  read  with  the  utmost  caution ; of  a more 
critical  stamp  are  A.  B.  Gottlober,  Bikkoret  le-Toledot  ha- 
gara’im  (Heb.),  Wilna,  1865 ; A.  Neubauer,  Aus  der  Peters- 
burger Bibliothek,  Leipzig;,  1866,  and  I.  H.  Weiss,  Zur 
Geschichte  der  judischen  Tradition  (Heb.),  iv.,  Vienna,  1887, 
pp.  46-110.  The  w’ork  of  the  Karaite  Isaac  Sinanl,  Istoriya 
vozniknovisheni ya  i razaitiya  Karaimisma  (Russ.),  2 vols., 
1888-89,  is  written  from  the  Karaite  point  of  view,  but  quite 
unserviceable.  The  artt.  s.v.  by  P.  F.  Frankl,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Allgemcine  Encyklopddie  der  Wissenschaflen  und 
Kiinste,  Leipzig,  1818 ff.;  A.  Harkavy,  in  JE;  Harkavy, 
Balaban,  and  Hessen,  in  Yevreyskaya  Enzykhypedya  (Russ.), 
16  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1908-14,  and  Revel,  in  Osar  Yisrael 
(Heb.),  10  vols..  New  York,  1907-13,  are  comprehensive  and  are 
written  in  view  of  modern  scientific  requirements ; B.  Ryssel, 
iu  PBE^,  is  less  reliable. 

ii.  MSS. — ^The  richest  collections  of  Karaite  MSS  are  found  in 
Leyden,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  British  Museum.  An  account 
of  the  Lej'den  MSS  is  ^ven  by  Steinschneider,  Catalogue  Codi- 
cum  Hebrceorum  Bibliothecce  Academice  Lugduno-Batavce, 
Leyden,  1858  (includes  also  a repertorium  of  the  history  of 
Karaite  literature) ; those  in  St.  Petersburg  have  not  as'  yet 
been  catalogued  ; on  the  Brit.  Mus.  group  see  R.  Hoerning, 
Descriptions  and  Collation  of  Six  Karaite  3/NS'(British  Museum), 
London,  1889,  and  G.  Margoliouth,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  MSS  in  the  British  Museum,  i.  [do.  1899]  189- 
271,  ii.  [1905]  172-196,  450-478  (notice  by  Poznanski,  REJ  xli. 


1 Cf.  Poznanski,  REJ  Iviii.  315. 

2 An  earlier  Karaite  journal  was  al-Tahdib,  a bi-w'eekly  in 
Arabic,  published  in  Cairo ; it  lived  from  the  12th  of  August 
1901  to  1905  (cf.  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  in  Harkavy  Festschrift,  St. 
Petersburg,  1908,  p.  120). 

3 Another  typical  indication  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
sect  appears  in  the  fact  that,  w'hen  a Karaite  synod  in  Eupa- 
toria  adopted  a mitigation  of  the  marriage  law  in  November 
1910,  protests  against  it  were  at  once  forwarded  from  Troki, 
Constantinople,  and  Cairo  (cf.  Poznanski,  JQR,  new  ser.,  ii. 
449,  note  3). 


305,  li.  155).  Certain  less  extensive  collections  are  described 
by  J.  Bardach,  Mazkir  libne  Reshef  (Heb.),  Vienna,  1869 ; 
E.  N.  Adler,  About  Hebrew  3/ .S.V,  Ixn'idon,  ]!«j5,  pp.  17-33  (cf. 
Poznanski,  ZDMG  lx.  [1906]  69i),  and  P.  Kokov/zow,  SoHliu 
Codicum  Uebraicorum,  etc.,  St.  petersimrg,  lt"i5  (cf.  Poznanski, 
Zeitschr.  fur  hebr.  Bibl.  x.  [1906]  25). 

iii.  'A.yana.yd  TlIEGE.Yrsi.-i  of  IRE  ■.•oi  A i//,.vr.— Harkavy, 
I sloriieskiye  Oierki  Karaiimlta  (Rue-.j,  2 pts.,  18y7-19'j2, 
‘Zur  Entstehung  des  Karaismus,’  in  Graetz,  Gischichte  der 
Juden,  V.4,  Leipzig,  1909,  \m.  472^89,  ‘Anan,’  in  Jnhrhuch  fur 
judische  Geschichte  und  Literatur,  ii.  [Berlin,  Is'.'.q  iii7-122, 
‘Anan  ben  David,’  in  JE  i.  553 ff.  ; Poznanski,  ‘Anan  et  ses 
Merits,’  REJ  .\liv.  161-187,  xlv.  'K  176-2".,. 

iv.  H'OHKSDEAL/.YG  16/7/7  OTHER  Lit  IKES  T E An  //£i.— These 

have  in  most  causes  been  cited  in  the  cc,  ;r  -e  of  the  article  ; cf.,  fur- 
ther, the  relevant  artt.  by  Poznanski  iu  the  Hcl>.  Eiic-.s  ■ lujKedia, 
0#ar  Yisrael  ISUC),  and  in  the  Judaeo-Russian  Encyclo- 

paedia, Yevreyskaya  Enzykiopt  dya.  On  the  Karaites  who  wrot. 

I in  Arabic  see  the  corresixmding  artt.  in  Steinschneider,  //"- 
arabische  Literatur  der  Juden,  Frankfort  a.  .M.,  lu  iz  ("f. 
Poznanski,  Zur  judiseh-arabisehc  Lith  ram r,  Berlin,  1.'")/.  On 
Kirljisani  see  Poznanski,  in  .Steinschneider’s  Festschrift, 

I. ,eipzig,  1896,  pp.  195-218,  and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  ed.  G.  A.  Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  435  ff.  ; 
on  Joshua  b.  Judah.  M.  Schreiner.  ‘Studien  fiber  Jc-schua  h. 
Jehuda,’  in  Bericht  d.  r Lehranstalt  f dr  t i-^  H'l'.".  desJudentums 
zu  Berlin,  xviii.  [1900];  on  Hadassi,  Frankl,  in  M>,  WJ  xxxi.ilSsiJ 
Iff.,  W.  Bacber,  ib.  xl.  [1891]  14 ff.,  and  JtjR  viii.  [IsOS-'J*] 
431  ff.  ; on  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Troki,  Geiger,  Isaak  Troki, 
Breslau,  1853;  on  Firfiz,  Poznanski,  Die  knraitische  Famili- 
Firuz,  1913 ; on  Abraham  b.  Josiah  of  Cbufut-Kale,  Poznanski, 
’C  '7-lT  l.Trtc  p cn3N  ‘k'lti;  on  the  Karaite  philoEopherE, 
S.  Munk,  Melanges  de  philotnphie  juire  et  ariOs,  Paris,  IS.'V- 
69,  p.  474  ff.  (obsolete),  and  Steinschneider,  Die  hebrni.-  h.  n 
Uebersetzungen  des  Mitlelalh  rs,  Berlin,  IS  ci,  p.  449  ff. ; on  the 
poets  of  the  Karaite  synagogue,  Luzzatto,  in  A.  Berliner  and 
D.  Hoffmann,  Osar  Job,  is-:;,  pp.  27-32,  lsi4,  pp.  3-6;  on 
the  Greek  writings  of  the  Karaites,  Danon,  in  Acles  du  zrif 
Congris  international  des  Orientalistes,  1912,  p.  170;  on  their 
Tatar  language,  K.  Foy,  in  Mill-  ihnig-'n  aus  dem  Smiinar 
fur  orientaiische  Sprachen,  i.  [Berlin,  1898) ; and  J.  Grzegor- 
zewski,  Fin  tiirktatarischer  DialekI  in  Galizieii,  Vienna,  19fi3  ; 
on  their  Tatar  literature,  Poznanski,  in  Keleti  Szemele  (Revue 
Orientate),  xiii.  37-47,  360,  xiv.  223  f. ; on  the  Karaites  in 
Galicia.  Balaban,  in  Yevreyskaya  Starina,  iv.  [1911]  117-121, 
and  Fahn,  in  Ha-Ecdem,  iii.  [1912]  160-173.  Tlie  special 
privileges  granted  to  the  sect  in  Russia  are  tabulated  in  Z. 
Firkovitch,  Sbomik,  etc.  (Russ.),  St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

V.  Firkovitch. — There  is  a voluminous  literature  on  Firko- 
vitch and  his  discoveries.  Only  a selection  can  be  given  : S.  L. 
Rapoport,  in  Eerem  Hnned,  v.  l‘J7ff.,  and  in  Ua-Melis, 
i.  [1860]  227,  256  ; D.  Chwolson,  Achtzehn  hebrdische  Grab- 
schriften  aus  der  Erim,  St.  Petersburg.  1865 ; Geiger,  in 
Judische  Zeitschrift,  xi.  [1875]  142-157 ; A.  Jellinek,  Abraham 
Firkowiisch,  Vienna,  1875 ; Harkavy  and  H.  L.  Strack, 
Catalog  der  hebrdischen  BibeUiandschriften  . . . in  Petersburg, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Leipzig,  1875  (cl.  Riehm,  in  ZDMG  xxx. 
[1876]  336-343,  and  FranW,  in  MGWJ  x.xv.  [1876]  418 ff.); 
Strack,  A.  Firkowitsch  und  seine  Entdeckunnen,  Leipzig,  1876  ; 
Harkavy,  Altjiidische  Denkmnler  aus  der  Erim,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1876 ; Frankl,  ‘ Karaische  Studien,’  MG  IPj  xxv.  54  ff., 
and  in  Ha-Shabar,  ed.  Smolensky,  vii.,  viii. ; Deinard,  rin'7'n 
pk,  Warsaw,  1875,  and  C'hp  ttztc,  do.  1878  (written  with 
considerable  bias). 

vi.  RECENT  LITERATURE  AND  PUBLISHED  TEXTS. — On  Kara- 
ite literature  since  Firkocitch’s  time  see  Poznanski,  Die  kard- 
ische  Literatur  der  letzten  dreissig  Jahre  (1878-1908),  Frankfort 
a.  M.,  1910.  Karaite  texts  have  been  edited  by  Bacher,  Barges, 

J.  Guriand,  Harkavy,  H.  Hirschfeld,  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  G. 

Margoliouth,  Markon,  Neubauer,  Pinsker,  Poznanslu,  Schreiner, 
and  many  others.  S.AMTJEL  POZNANSKI. 

KARA-LINGIS. — A class  of  wandering  Indian 
ascetics.  The  name  is  derived  from  Skr.  kataJza, 

‘ a ring,’  and  lihga,  the,  male  organ.  They  claim 
to  be  worshippers  of  Siva,  and  are  also  called 
Sewaras  (possibly  a corruption  of  the  Skr.  sabara, 
the  nam,e  of  a wild  mountain  tribe,  also  used  as  a 
title  of  Siva).  They  generally  go  about  in  troops, 
with  matted  hair  and  red-ochre-colonied  garments, 
hut  are  sometimes  solitary  and  stark  naked.  To 
mark  their  triumph  over  sensual  desires,  they  affi.v 
an  iron  ring  and  chain  to  the  male  organ,  which 
they  also  mutilate.  They  extort  money  by  pre- 
tended miracles,  such  as  wringing  Ganges  water 
out  of  tlieir  dry  matted  hair.  Khewaras,  a sub- 
variety  of  Sewaras,  carry  skulls.  One  of  their 
tricks  is  to  turn  spirituous  liquor  into  inDk,  and 
then  to  drink  it ; another  is  to  rub  their  hands 
together  till  wheat  or  other  grain  issues  from  them. 
The  name  is  a fanciful  one,  derived  from  ‘ Sewara.’ 
The  writer  once  met  a Kara-lihgi  in  Lower  Bengal 
who  ha(i  his  private  parts  locked  up  in  a kind  of 
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cage.  Tliis  could  never  be  opened,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  his  order,  who  kept  the 
key. 

Literature. — H.  H.  Wilson,  Religiowt  Sects  of  the  Uindiut, 
London,  1861,  p.  236 ; G.  A.  Grierson,  tr.  of  the  Padumdwati 
of  Malik  Muhammad  Jdisi,  Calcutta,  1896,  p.  17. 

_G.  A.  Grierson. 

KARAMNASA,  KARMNASA  (Skr.  Karma- 
ndia,  ‘ that  which  destroys  the  merit  of  works’). — 
Tlie  accursed  river  of  Hindu  mythology,  which  rises 
in  the  Kaimur  hills,  Bengal ; lat.  24'’  32'  N.,  long. 
83°  26'  E.  ; forming  in  part  of  its  course  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  and  linally, 
after  a course  of  about  146  miles,  joining  the 
Ganges.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  Ko/u/repduri/r 
of  Megasthenes  (J.  W.  McCrindle,  Ancient  India 
as  described  by  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  Calcutta, 
1877,  p.  186  ff.).  On  the  borders  of  the  District  of 
Mirzapur  it  hurls  itself  over  a sandstone  precipice, 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Chhanpatthar,  ‘ the 
stone-sifter,’  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in  India. 

In  Hindu  mythology  the  stream  is  connected  with  the  legend 
of  Satyavrata  or  TrSahku,  a prince  of  the  solar  race  and  king 
of  Ayodhya.  He  aspired  to  perform  a sacrifice  by  which,  in 
his  mortal  body,  he  might  ascend  to  heaven.  He  reipicsted  the 
sage  Vasistha  to  officiate  for  him  in  this  rite.  On  his  appeal 
being  refused,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  hundred  sons  of  the 
sage,  by  whom  he  was  cursed  and  degraded  to  the  status  of  a 
Chandala,  or  out-caste.  In  this  extremity  hojiad  recourse  to  a 
rival  sage,  Viivamitra,  who  undertook  the  sacrifice,  and  invited 
the  presence  of  ail  the  gods.  They  refused  to  ajipear,  and 
ViSvamitra,  by  his  own  magic-working  powers,  transported 
TriSauku  to  the  skies,  whence,  on  his  arrival,  lie  was  hurled 
down  head-foremost  to  earth  by  the  enraged  deities.  Rut 
Viivamitra  arrested  his  downward  course,  and  be  remained 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  formed  a constella- 
tion in  the  S.  hemisphere.  Another  tale  describes  him  as  a 
wicked  prince,  guilty  of  the  three  heinous  sins  (tri-Safiku);  and 
in  its  modern  form  the  story  states  that  the  river  is  formed  by 
the  saliva  which  drops  from  his  lips  as  he  hangs  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  tale  seems  to  represent  some  ancient  conflict  of 
rival  cults,  represented  by  the  contest  between  the  sages 
Vasijthaand  Vi^vamitra  (J.  Muir,  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  pt.  i.3,  1872, 
p.  371  ff.).  It  may  have  been  attached  to  this  river  because,  as 
in  other  parts  of  India,  the  stream  may  have  formed  an  ethnical 
or  endogamous  boundary.  It  may  have  marked  at  an  early 
period  the  furthest  point  of  the  eastern  advance  of  the  Aryan- 
speaking  races,  as  in  later  days  it  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Magadha. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  legend,  the 
river  maintains  its  evil  reputation  to  the  present 
day.  Though  its  water  Hows  clear  as  crystal,  no 
orthodox  Hindu  dares  to  bathe  in  it  or  drink  from 
it.  In  olden  days,  pilgrims  employed  the  services 
of  men  of  low  caste,  who  supposed  themselves  safe 
from  contamination,  to  convey  them  on  their 
backs  across  the  ill-omened  water.  Even  the 
ferrymen,  when  the  river  was  in  Hood  during  the 
rainy  season,  were  implored  by  their  passengers 
not  to  sjilash  up  the  water  with  their  oars.  To 
obviate  the  risks  to  which  pilgrims  were  thus 
exposed,  the  famous  Rani  Ahalya  Bai  of  Indor 
attempted  to  bridge  it ; but  she  failed,  and  the 
work  was  finally  accomplished  by  a wealthy 
banker  of  Benares,  R.aja  Patni  Mai.  This  bridge 
and  another  on  the  E.  Indian  Railway  now  secure 
safe  transit  for  orthodox  Hindus. 

Literature.— H.  H.  Wilson,  Vishhu  Purdha,  London,  1864- 
77,  iii.  284-287;  F.  Buchanan,  in  M.  Martin,  jlastcrn  India, 
do.  1838,  i.  369  ff. ; J.  Dowson,  Classical  Dictionarg,  do.  1879, 
p.  288 ff.;  Bholanauth  Chunder,  Travels  of  a Hindoo,  do. 
1869,  i.  234  f.  ; Memoirs  of  Baber,  tr.  J.  Leyden  and  W.  Erskiiie, 
do.  1826,  p.  408  ; Ain-i-Akbari,  tr.  H.  Rloohmann  and  H.  S. 
Jarrett,  Calcutta,  1873-94,  ii.  151 ; IGI  xv.  [1908]  21. 

W.  Crooke. 

KARARlS.— A sect  of  Indian  Saktas  [q.v.). 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  may  be  an 
Indianized  form  of  the  Persian  qardrl,  ‘ firm,’ 

‘ established,’  in  the  sense  of  ‘ st.anch,’  or  a deriva- 
tive of  the  Skr.  karilla,  ‘ terrilic,’  the  Kararis  being 
worshippers  of  Devi  in  her  terrific  form.  Accord- 
ing to  Wilson,  they  are  the  modern  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  the  Aghoraghantas  and  Kapalikas,  who 
in  former  times  sacrificed  human  beings  to  Kali, 
Chamuiida,  Chhinnamastaka,  and  other  hideous 
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personifications  of  i\\B  .iakti  ol  Siva.  The  mode;  . 
Kararis  inflict  upon  them.selves  bodily  to:'.,;. 
piercing  the  flesh  with  hooks  or  spit-,  r iuiing 
sharp-pointed  instruments  through  the  tong;.,  a;  d 
cheeks,  gashing  them.selves  with  knives,  or  1-  ing 
upon  beds  with  sharp-pointed  spik.  >.  Thi-  L- 
msually  done  to  extort  money  rather  than  for 
devotion. 

LiTKBATtTEE. — For  the  general  qtiestioo  of  thia  self-h  ‘ i 
torture  see  J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  ..  -.a.*-  . 

luonies,  ed.  H.  K.  Beauchamp,  Oxf^nl,  p.  /"C-iT  ff.  For  tlie 
Kararis  see  H.  H.  Wilson,  lieh'o'  .-t  -fr  of  ti  - Hi  ' 
London,  1861,  L 264,  and  K.  Ragbunathji,  in  lA  x.  " . 

G.  A.  GuiLiuT'.N. 

KARENS.— See  Burma. 

KARL£,  KARLI  (also  known  as  Vihrir  'inx , 
‘ temple-village’). — A place  on  the  road  from  LSoin- 
baytoPoona;  lat.  18^45' N.,  lon^^.  7^' '^9  E.;  fannu.- 
as  the  site  of  important  Eiiddliist  caves,  e\u7.VH'»-u 
a little  before  the  Christian  era. 

‘ It  is  the  largest  os  well  os  the  most  complete  cha-*^  i - .7c 
hitherto  discovered  in  India,  and  was  t \cavat'_  : ,tt  a li  \Hhen 
the  style  was  in  its  greatest  purity.  In  it  ..U  the  .irchil  - turai 
defccte  of  the  previous  examples  are  removed  ; the  oil  irs  oi  ihe 
nave  are  quite  perpendicular.  The  screen  isomamen'-  d witli 
sculpture — its  lirst  appearance  apparently  in  such  a position  — 
and  the  style  had  reached  a pedeciion  never  afterwanU  sur- 
pas.scd’  (J.  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  i. 

142). 

The  building  resembles,  to  a very  great  extent, 
an  e.arly  Christian  church  in  il.-^  arrangt-ment, 
consisting  of  a nave  and  ^ide-aisles,  t^erminruing 
in  an  apse  or  semi-dome,  round  Avhicli  the  aisle 
is  carried.  Its  arrangeitient  and  dimensions  .ore 
similar  to  those  of  the  choir  of  Norwich  < uthedral. 
or  of  the  Al)baye  aux  Homines  at  Caen,  omilti;;^ 
the  outer  aisles  in  the  latter  building. 

‘ Of  the  interior  we  can  judtre  i>orfectly.  ind  it  certainh  i'  a- 
solemn  and  grand  as  any  interior  can  well  b«-,  and  tJi:  modi  * 
lighting  the  most  perfect — one  undivided  volume  of  li>;;  t omiiu 
througii  a single  opening  overhead  at  a very  favourahlc  . 
and  falling  directly  on  the  donaba  or  principal  obji  - in  ■ lu 
building,  leaving  the  rest  in  comparative  oh  - urit' . Tht-  uff.,  t 
is  considerably  heightened  by  tlie  clti>;  ly-set  thick  c-dumn-  th.xt 
divide  the  three  aisles  from  one  another,  as  they  suli'-,-  » 
prevent  the  boundary  walls  from  ever  being  seen  ; and  therf 
are  no  openings  in  the  walls,  the  view  between  the  pillars  is 
practically  unlimited  ' i-  147  f.). 

Immediately  under  tlie  semi-dome  of  the  apse  is 
a great  dugaba,  or  relic-sliriiie,  wliieh  originally 
was  probably  painted  and  decorated,  or  adorneil 
with  hangings.  This  is  snnnonnted  by  a tec 
(Burniose  h'ti)  with  the  remains  of  a wooden 
umbrella  which  originally  overhung  it.  The  cave 
is  entered  from  three  doorways  under  a gallery 
like  our  rooillofts,  forming  one  great  window 
throngli  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  interior. 
Near  the  great  cave  is  a Hindu  shrine  dedicated  to 
Ekvir;i,  the  goddess  of  the  Koli  tribe,  which  is 
prohahl^i  older  than  the  Ruddhist  excavations. 

Literature. — J.  Ferg:usson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Easifnt 
Arch.-,  Loiuioii,  1910  ; Fergusson- Burgess,  The  Care  I'enir' s 
of  Iiuiia,  do.  ISSO ; L.  Roiisselet,  India  and  its  ,\ntiv' 
Princes,  do.  1SS2,  0411.,  with  illustrations;  BO  xviii.  [1885] 

pt.  iii.  p.  454  ff.  ; 10 1 xv.  [1908]  44  ff.  M'.  CKOOKE. 

KARMA. — I.  Importance  of  doctrine.— The 
Indian  solution  of  the  great  ridille  of  the  origin  of 
suHering  and  the  diversity  of  human  conditions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  word  karma,  which,  through 
the  theosophists,  has  become  familiar  to  European 
ears.  Hindus  believe  that  souls  liave  been  trans- 
migrating from  the  beginning ; they  I'raetically  hold 
that  the  wellbeing  or  the  suHering  of  everybody  is 
only  the  result  of  former  acts  (karma).  Tliis  solu- 
tion of  the  great  riddle  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory, as  we  get  no  answer  concerning  the  • very 
beginning’;  but  it  is  a liapiiy  one,  eminently 
moral,  and  to  a large  extent  a true  one. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  karma,  i.e.  acts  and  their  retri- 
bution, is  of  great  antiquity  in  India.  It  gradually 
broke  away  from  Vedic  naturalism,  mysticism,  and 
piety. 
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‘ Karma  struck  hard  against  the  old  belief  in  sacrifice,  penance, 
and  repentance  as  destroyers  of  sin’  (E.  W.  Hopkins,  JliAS, 
1900,  p.  583). 

It  became  formulated  at  an  early  stage  in  definite 
terms  : 

‘ As  a man  himself  sows,  so  he  himself  reaps  ; no  man  inherits 
the  "ood  or  evil  act  of  another  man.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same 
quality  with  the  action,  and,  good  or  bad,  there  is  no  destruc- 
tion of  the  action  ’ {ib,  p.  581). 

This  doctrine  might  be  called  the  essential 
element,  not  only  of  all  moral  theories  in  India, 
but  also  of  popular  belief.  If  a person  is  born 
deformed  or  unhealthy,  it  must  be — so  people  say 
— because  of  sins  committed  in  his  former  life.  It 
is  in  Buddhism,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Icarma  reaches  its  climax  and  assumes  a unique 
character.  Elsewhere  it  meets  with  correctives ; 
there  are  counteractions  to  human  acts ; but  in 
Buddhism  it  may  be  said  that  karma  explains 
everything,  or  ought  to. 

2.  Ego  and  karma. — Other  Indian  philosophies 
admit  the  e.xistence  of  a self-existent  soul  or  an 
ego.  In  Buddhist  philosophy  the  ego  is  merely  a 
collection  of  various  elements  constantly  renewed, 
which  are  combined  into  a pseudo-personality  only 
as  the  result  of  action.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
asserted  that  Buddhism  does  not  admit  transmigra- 
tion : when  a being  dies,  a new  being  is  born  and 
inherits  his  karma ; what  transmigrates  is  not  a 
person,  but  his  karma.  This  explanation  is  justi- 
fied by  some  texts  ; but  it  would  be  more  exact 
to  put  the  matter  in  a different  way  : an  existence 
is  a section  of  the  existence  of  a certain  soul — or, 
to  use  Buddhist  terms,  of  a ‘series’  composed  of 
thoughts,  sensations,  volition,  and  material  ele- 
ments. This  series  never  had  a beginning.  It 
has  to  ‘ eat  ’ the  fruits  of  a certain  number  of  acts 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  experience  of 
these  acts  constitutes  an  existence  (see  Death 
[Buddhist]).  When  this  existence  comes  to  an  end, 
there  are  still  some  acts  to  be  ‘ eaten,’  both  new 
and  old.  The  series,  therefore,  passes  into  another 
existence,  and  lives  a new  section  of  life,  under  new 
conditions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  acts  are  the 
sole  material  cause  of  this  re-incarnation  ; for  the 
physical  elements  of  the  new  being,  blood  and 
seed,  are  not  intelligent ; karma  (the  possibilities 
of  retribution  called  karma)  is  not  intelligent ; 
while  the  new  being  is  intelligent  from  the  embryo. 
It  is  the  ‘ series  ’ as  a whole,  wdth  all  its  moral  and 
material  elements,  that  is  incarnated.  If  the 
series  does  not  dissolve  at  death,  if  it  becomes 
re-incarnate,  it  is  because  its  acts  must  entail 
retribution.  The  new  being  is  what  its  acts  have 
made  it : all  the  pleasant  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ences to  which  it  will  have  to  submit  are  simply 
the  retribution  of  acts.  In  fact,  there  is  no  agent 
(kartar) ; there  is  nothing  but  the  act  and  its  fruit ; 
organs,  thoughts,  and  external  things  are  all  the 
fruit  of  acts,  in  the  same  way  as  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  sensations. 

3.  Karma  and  destiny. — Over  and  above  human 
energy  and  free  will  Brahmanism  placed  destiny 
{daiva,  from  deva,  ‘god’).  To  Buddhists  destiny 
is  merely  ‘past  acts.’  The  earlier  Indi.an  belief 
was  that  the  w’orld  was  re-created  by  Brahma  at 
the  end  of  each  period  of  chaos.  Buddhists  hold 
that  the  whole  universe,  with  all  its  variety,  is  the 
work  of  acts.  But  by  ‘ acts  ’ we  must  here  under- 
stand the  combined  mass  of  the  acts  of  all  beings  ; 
e.g.,  attbe  beginning  of  the  re-creation  of  the  world 
there  rise  in  the  vast  void  of  the  universe  ‘ winds 
born  of  acts,’  which  heap  up  the  clouds  from  which 
the  creative  rain  will  pour,  and  so  on  (see  Cos- 
mogony AND  Cosmology  [Buddhist]). 

4.  Nature  of  karma.  — ‘Act’  was  variously 
interpreted  by  the  Indian  philosophers.  The  early 

1 The  present  writer  has  recently  found  one  te.xt  with  this 
meaning-,  Abhidharmakoiabha^ya,  iii.  24  ; but  see  ib.  iii.  11  f. 


thinkers  attributed  an  importance  to  liturgical 
action  and  j^nance  which  Buddhists  contest  or 
even  deny.  For  them  an  act  is  essentially  action 
that  can  be  morally  qualified.  It  is  (1)  volition 
(chetand),  mental  or  spiritual  act  (nidnasa),  and  (2) 
what  is  born  of  volition,  what  is  done  by  volition, 
what  a person  does  after  having  willed,  i.e.  bodily 
or  vocal  act.  Mental  acts  are  acts  par  excellence, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  act  without  mental  action. 
We  are  what  we  think  ; we  are  what  we  will.*  No 
act  is  imputable,  or,  in  Buddhist  terininologj’, 
accumulated  (npachita),  put  in  reserve  for  future 
retribution,  unless  it  is  intentional,  deliberate, 
accomplished,  and  free  from  regret  and  antidote 
(remorse,  confession,  etc.).  ChHand,  being  mental, 
leaves  traces  (vdsands)  in  tlie  ‘ series  of  thoughts  ’ 
(vijndnasantdna)  ; this  is  the  explanation  of  retri- 
bution. In  certain  ca.ses  the  act  of  thought  is  the 
most  potent  act;  the  anger  of  a rsi,  e.g.,  can 
depoi»ulate  a whole  region.  But  the  mental  act  is 
not  the  only  act ; and,  as  a rule,  ‘ what  one  does 
after  having  willed  ’ is  more  important  than  the 
willing.  To  kill  an  enemy  is  more  efficacious  and 
more  serious  than  to  wish  to  kill  him.  Hence  the 
importance  of  physical  and  spoken  acts.  Physical 
and  spoken  acts  make  something  known  {vijiia- 
payati),  for  speech  and  gesture  are  significant ; 
they  are,  therefore,  named  vijiinpti ; but  the  Bud- 
dhist school  admits  that  they  create  avijdapti.  By 
avijnapti  we  must  understand  a thing  of  particular 
nature,  derived  from  the  four  great  material  ele- 
ments, earth,  water,  etc.,  but  subtle.  Once  pro- 
duced by  a conscious  and  voluntarj’  vocal  or  bodily 
act,  it  exists  and  develops  of  its  own  accord, 
without  the  agency  of  thought,  unconsciously, 
whether  a man  is  sleeping,  waking,  or  absorbed  in 
contemplation.  It  is  part  of  the  series  that  takes 
the  place  of  the  soul  in  Buddhism. 

5.  Samvara  and  asariivara. — Here  we  must 
notice  the  important  tenet  of  samvara,  moral 
restraint,  and  its  opposite,  asamvara.  The  man 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of 
the  community,  undertakes  to  keep  the  Buddhist 
vows,  or  simply  the  five  rules  ‘ not  to  kill,’  ‘ not 
to  steal,’  etc.,  creates  by  this  solemn  declaration 
[vijiiapti]  an  avijnapti  of  particular  virtue.  This 
avijnapti  constitutes  what  might  be  compared — 
roughly,  of  course — to  the  meiit  attaching  to 
religious  vows  in  Christian  theolo^’y.  The  merit  of 
the  man  who  has  declared  (vijilapayati)  his  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  vows  goes  on  increasing.  Every 
abstention  from  murder,  theft,  etc.,  is  reckoned  a 
merit  to  him,  though,  as  a rule,  it  is  no  special 
merit  to  the  ordinary  man  to  abstain  from  those 
crimes.  The  samvara  constituted  by  the  accept- 
ance of  rules  continues  to  exist  until  the  rules  are 
categorically  renounced — until  an  act  is  committed 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 

The  man  who,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes  him- 
self professionally  to  a certain  sin— the  murderer, 
butcher,  judge,  or  king — lives  in  asamvara,  and  is 
vowed  to  perdition. 

6.  Pure  and  impure  karma. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  acts : acts  free  from  dsi'avas,  or  pure 
acts,  and  acts  accompanied  by  asravas,  or  impure 
acts.  The  meaning  of  dsrava  is  not  quite  certain 
(‘deadly  floods ’ [according  to  Rhys  Davids]  ; ‘ dis- 
charge, matter,  pus  ’ [Chiiders]),  but  it  is  right  to 
say  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  desire  and 
ignorance  : ‘ pure  ’ means  free  from  passion  (kleia). 
Being  free  from  desire  and  ignorance,  pure  acts 
have  no  retribution  ; they  do  not  contribute  to 
existence  ; they  are,  by  their  nature,  the  destroyer 
of  existence  ; they  prepare  the  way  to  nirvana. 
Such  are  the  ‘ volitions  ’ by  which  one  gets  rid  of 
human  and  transitory  interests  to  contemplate  and 

1 In  this  the  Buddhists  diflier  from  the  Jains,  who  do  not 
recognize  mental  acts. 
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meditate  ujion  the  four  ‘noble  truths’  by  which 
one  enters  into  the  path  of  Arhatsliip. 

All  other  acts  are  impure,  and  are  further  dis- 
tinguished as  good  or  bad,  merit  or  demerit.  Tlie 
principle  of  distinction  seems  to  be  retribution  : 
the  act  with  pileasant  retribution  is  good  ; that 
with  unpleasant  retribution  is  bad.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  acts  performed  with  a view  to  happiness 
in  this  world  are  bad  ; acts  performed  with  a view 
to  happiness  in  the  world  beyond  are  good.  \ye 
sometimes  meet  with  the  notewortliy  statement 
that  good  and  bad  actions  (sucluM'ita  a,n&diMiurita) 
are  characterized  by  their  intention  for  the  good  or 
harm  of  others. 

7.  Roots  of  karma. — The  good  act  (Jmkila)  has 
three  roots  : the  absence  of  lust  {alohha),  of  hatred 
(advesn),  and  of  error  (amoha).  All  bad  acts  are 
in  contradiction  to  good  acts ; but  false  doctrine 
alone  (mithyadrsti) — ‘ denial  of  good  and  bad,  of 
fruit,  of  salvation  ’ — cuts  the  ‘ roots  of  the  good 
act.’  It  must,  however,  be  strong-strong  (there 
are  nine  categories : weak-weak,  weak-medium, 
weak-strong,  etc.).  Only  men  can  cut  the  root; 
gods  cannot,  because  they  know  the  retribution  of 
acts ; women  cannot,  according  to  some  teachers, 
owing  to  their  instability  of  mind.  In  order  to 
cut  the  root,  a man  must  be  <an  ‘ intellectual  ’ 
(drsticharita),  a being  capable  of  a strong  deter- 
mination to  sin  ; this  excludes  ‘ passionate  men  ’ 
(trmdcharita),  eunuchs,  the  damned,  and  animals. 
The  roots  are  restored  by  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  good  and  evil,  and  by  recovery  of  belief  in 
good  and  evil. 

8.  Classifications  of  karma. — Acts  are  distin- 
guished as  of  three  kinds : good  [kuiala),  bad 
(alcuiala),  and  indillerent  {avyukrta),  i.e.  bene- 
ficial, pernicious,  and  neitlier  the  one  nor  the 
other;  i.e.  acts  protecting  from  suffering  either 
temporarily  (by  assuring  a happy  lot)  or  finally 
(leading  to  nirvana),  acts  followed  by  unpleasant 
retribution,  and  acts  different  from  both  of  these 
— not  to  be  ‘enjoyed’  pleasantly  or  painfully. 

Acts  may  also  be  classified  as  meritorious  {punya), 
demeritorious  {apniiya),  and  lixed  (dniii.jya).  The 
good  act  of  the  s]diere  of  desire,  i.e.  bearing  fruits 
which  will  be  well  rewarded  in  the  sphere  of  desire 
(Kdmadhatu ; see  COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY 
[Buddhist]),  is  called  meritorious  ; when  it  attaches 
itself  to  a higher  sphere,  it  is  called  ‘ lixed.’  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  retribution  of  a good  act  in  the 
sphere  of  desire  is  not  absolutely  determined  : an 
action  which  ought  to  have  a retribution  of  force, 
beauty,  and  so  on,  may  in  fact  be  enjoyed  in  a 
divine,  human,  or  animal  birth.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  good  act  to  be  rewarded  in  the 
higher  spheres  ; here  an  act  never  gets  retribution 
in  one  stage  instead  of  in  another.  The  demeri- 
torious act  is  the  bad  act.  The  act  which  is  fi 
final  protection  from  suffering,  i.e.  which  leads  to 
nirvana,  is  good  {kukala),  since  it  is  ‘ pure,’  but 
not  nieritorioxis  (pxinya). 

9.  Retribution  {vipdka). — The  fruit  of  retribu- 
tion of  acts  includes  not  only  the  sensation,  but 
also  everything  that  determines  the  sensation — 
organs,  etc.  The  three  kinds  of  acts  produce 
agreeable  sensation  {snkhavcdawya),  disagreeable 
sensation,  and  indifferent  sensation.  The  first 
two  ai'e  easily  understood  ; the  proper  sphere  of 
retribution  for  the  third  is  the  fourth  ecstasy ; but 
it  is  also  believed  that  the  indifferent  act  prodiices 
the  vital  organ,  etc.,  and  other  data  hedonistically 
neutral.  It  is  regarded  as  good,  but  not  intense. 

Acts  may  be  (a)  determinate  (niyata),  and  (ft) 
indeterminate  (aniyata) — i.e.,  they  involve  or  do 
not  involve  a necessary  retribution. 

(a)  Five  kinds  of  acts  are  called  dnantaryas, 
‘ immediate,’ because  their  retribution  (hell)  can- 
not be  interrupted  by  an  act  allowing  of  fruit  in 


another  existence  : matricide,  patricide,  murder  of 
an  Arhat,  schism,  and  malicious  wounding  of  a 
Buddha.  Mother  and  father  are  benefa<  tors  in 
an  eminent  degree  ; the  Arhat,  the  community, 
and  the  Buddha  are  ‘field.sof  qualities.’  To  kill 
one’s  father  in  the  endeavour  to  kill  flies  i-'  not 
dnuntarya  ; but  to  kill  an  Arhat  without  knowing 
that  he  is  an  Arhat  is  dnanfarya,  because  the  in- 
tent to  murder  is  determined  : ‘ I shall  kill  some 
one.’ 

Acts  .said  to  be  ‘similar  to  dnantaryas,’  and 
nece.ssarily  entailing  hell,  are  violation  of  a mother 
who  is  an  Arhati,  murder  of  a Bodbi.-  ittva,  murder 
of  a .saint  of  the  iaiksa  cla.^.-,  theft  from  tlie  com- 
munity, and  destruction  of  ;i  stupa. 

(ft)  Tlie  retribution  of  all  otlicr  act.^  may  ' ■■ 
arrested  (1)  by  the  acquisition  of  the  sjiiritua!  .-tage 
called  ‘patience’  (ksdnti),  which  bring.-  one  pa-t 
the  stage  of  retribution  of  acts  leading  to  evil  di  -- 
tiny,  just  as  a man  maj'  e.scape  his  creditor-  by 
emigrating;  (2)  by  the  acquisition  of  the  quality 
of  the  saint  ‘who  never  returns’  d'ndgdmin) ; one 
passes  beyond  the  sjihere  of  desire ; only  tlio-e 
acts  bear  fruit  which  must  bear  fruit  in  this 
present  existence  ; (3)  by  the  acquisition  of  .Vrhat- 
ship  ; all  karma  is  destroyed,  with  the  reservation 
already  noted.  When,  by  so-called  ‘worldly’  per- 
fection (laukika),  i.e.  not  properly  Buddhist,  a 
man  obtains  birth  into  the  higher  sjiheres  and  de- 
tachment from  all  affection  for  the  sphere  of  desire, 
the  retribution  of  acts  to  be  rewarded  in  the  sphere 
of  desire  is  su.s|)ended,  since  the  lower  sphere  can- 
not be  linally  abandoned  except  by  the  ‘noble 
path.’ 

Good  acts  of  the  body,  voice,  and  thought  are 
purilication  ; they  arrest,  either  tem|iorarily  or 
linally,  soiling  by  the  passions  of  bad  acts. 

A distinction  is  also  drawn  between  1 1 ) the  act 
felt  in  the  same  life  in  which  it  is  accomidished  ; 
(2)  the  act  felt  in  the  following  life  ; and  (3)  the 
act  felt  later. 

10.  Projection  of  karma. — An  existence  is  ‘ pro- 
jected,’ or  caiised,  by  an  act ; but  a number  of  acts 
combine  to  condition  an  existence,  and  hence  the 
variety  of  human  fortune.  Here  the  theory  of  the 
white-black  act  applies. 

Every  bad  act  i8  black  ; tbe  act  that  is  good  in  relation  to 
the  higher  spheres  is  white;  the  act  that  is  ;food  in  relation 
to  the  sphere  of  desire  is  white-bl.ack,  because,  beinff  always 
weak,  it  is  always  mixed  with  evil.  It  is  good  in  itself,  but 
co-exists  in  the  ‘ series  ’ (soul)  along  with  bad' acts. 

A human  existence  cannot  be  projected  except  by 
a good  act.  But,  supposing  this  existence  follows 
an  infernal  existence,  the  latter  has  been  jirojected, 
in  the  course  of  the  existence  preceding  it,  by  a 
bad  act  ‘ to  be  punished  in  a following  existence  ’ ; 
the  former  has  been  projected,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  jueceding  existence,  by  .a  good  act  ‘ to  bo 
rewarded  in  an  existence  following  the  follow- 
ing.’ In  a human  existence  following  uiion  an 
infernal  existence,  a man  may  have  a short  life, 
or  may  suffer  scarcity  of  food  and  proiierty,  or 
may  wed  an  unfaithful  wife,  etc.  All  these  mis- 
fortunes are  the  fruit  of  the  stream  (»i.p/anda) 
of  murder,  theft,  adultery,  etc.,  which  have  had 
infernal  existence  as  tlieir  fruit  of  retribution 
{vipdka). 

A man  causes  suffering  to  the  living  being  whom 
he  kills,  therefore  he  must  suffer  in^vell  {vipdka) ; 
he  makes  him  die,  therefore  he  must  himself  die 
soon  (nipjanda). 

Acts  have  also  a fruit  of  a general  kind.  Tow.ards 
the  end  of  the  little  cosmic  period  {anfarakal2)a  ; 
see  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  [Buddhist]), 
plants  etiolate,  are  crushed  by  stones  and  rain,  and 
bear  little  fruit ; this  is  the  result  of  a super- 
abundance of  murder,  theft,  etc.  — the  fruit  of 
karma  as  sovereign  {adhipati).  The  creation  of 
the  universe  is  the  result  of  the  acts  of  all  beings 
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together ; the  hells  are  created  by  the  acts  that 
require  to  be  punished  in  hell,  and  so  on. 

n.  Paths  of  karma. — Among  good  and  bad  acts 
ten  paths  of  acts  (karniapatha)  are  distinguished 
because  of  their  gravity  : (a)  for  the  body : murder, 
theft,  and  forbidden  love  ; (6)  for  the  voice:  lying, 
slander,  insolence,  and  ‘ unprofitable  conversation  ’ 
(stultiloquium,  etc.);  (c)  for  the  spirit:  covetous- 
ness, malice,  and  false  doctrine.  Their  opposites 
are  abstention  from  murder,  etc. 

False  doctrine  (mithyadxiti)  is  the  denial  of  good  and  evil, 
of  retribution  and  salvation,  it  is  bad  because  it  is  the  principle 
of  the  will  to  hurt  others. 

The  first  seven,  from  murder  to  ‘ stultiloouium,’ 
are  jdiysical  and  spoken  acts  (karma),  ana  paths 
of  acts  (karmapatha),  i.e.  paths  of  mental  action, 
i.e.  volition  (chetand) ; the  last  three,  covetousness, 
malice,  and  false  doctrine,  are  not  acts,  but  simply 
paths  of  volition.  Confusion  of  passions  (kleias) 
■with  acts  must  be  avoided. 

We  must  further  distinguish  in  an  act  the  pre- 
paration, the  act  proper,  and  the  ‘ back  ’ (prstha) — 
e.g.,  all  the  preparation  for  the  murder  of  an  animal 
by  the  butcher  (the  going  to  the  market  to  buy  the 
beast,  etc.),  the  actual  death-dealing  blow,  and 
the  cutting  up  and  selling  of  the  meat.  The  act 
proper  alone  constitutes  the  ‘path  of  act’;  and 
hence  important  consequences  arise  from  the  point 
of  vdew  of  responsibility. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  ‘ path  of  act  ’ pre- 
supposes accurate  knowledge  of  what  one  is  doing, 
and  is  incompatible  with  a mistake  in  the  person. 
When  one  is  in  doubt  whether  the  thing  which  he 
hits  is  alive  or  not,  he  is  thinking  of  destruction, 
but  not  of  murder.  The  Jains  hold  that  the  man 
who  commits  a murder  without  intent  is  none  the 
less  guilty,  just  as  a man  who  touches  fire  is  burned. 

This,  however,  would  lead  to  palpable  absurdities.  The  Jain 
himself  would  be  culpable  for  preaching  terrible  austerities ; 
the  embryo  and  the  mother  would  be  culpable  for  making  each 
other  suffer ; the  murdered  being  himself  would  be  culpable, 
since  he  is  the  origin  of  the  action  of  murder.  Further,  a man 
would  not  be  guilty  of  murder  if  he  got  another  person  to 
commit  it ; for  we  are  not  burned  if  we  touch  fire  by  means  of 
another. 

All  this  is  very  well  worked  out,  but  in  other 
things  the  school  is  not  so  ■wise. 

If  a man  has  intercourse  with  another  man’s  wife,  thinking 
that  she  is  his  own,  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultery.  If  he  has 
intercourse  with  another’s  wife  while  thinking  that  she  is  the 
wife  of  a third  man,  opinions  differ  as  to  his  guilt.  Some  hold 
him  guilty  of  adultery,  for  the  ■nife  of  another  man  is  the  object 
of  the  preparation  and  the  object  of  the  indulgence.  Others 
say-  that  there  is  no  adultery',  for  the  object  of  the  preparation 
and  the  object  of  the  indulgence  are  different  persons. 

The  someyvhat  mechanical  and  very  scholastic 
character  of  the  Buddhist  theory  of  retribution 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  subjective  and  objective 
elements  in  gitung. 

For  a thorough  valuation  of  the  merit  of  givings  or  charity 
{ddna\  we  must  take  into  account  (1)  the  qualities  of  the  giver 
(faith,  morality,  learning,  etc.)>  and  the  manner  of  giving  (with 
respect,  with  the  right  hand,  at  the  opportune  moment,  etc.); 
(2)  the  qualities  of  the  object  given  (excellence  in  colour,  smell, 
etc.) ; and  (3)  the  qualities  of  the  person  who  receives : (a)  excel- 
lence in  relation  to  his  lot  in  life ; a gift  made  to  an  immoral 
man  has  100  times  the  ^■alue  of  one  made  to  an  animal ; (b) 
excellence  due  to  suffering ; a gift  to  an  invalid,  a person  who 
is  cold,  etc. ; (c)  excellence  due  to  services  received  (parents, 
preacher  of  the  True  Law,  etc.);  and  (d)  excellence  due  to 
qualities  (morality,  knowledge,  etc.). 

There  is  a hierarchy  among  acts — e.g.,  yvhether 
one’s  destiny  is  human,  or  infernal,  etc.,  is  deter- 
mined by  morality  (itla,  abstention  from  murder, 
etc.).  Gifts  are  only  a sort  of  extra,  to  assure 
riches  and  other  enjoyments. 

Literature. — Abhidhannakoiabha^a,  ch.  iv.  (tr.  in  Miisecm, 
Louvain,  1914),  gives  a complete  resume  of  the  doctrine  of 
karma  in  Buddhism;  R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Budk- 
ism^,  London,  1S80,  p.  461  f.;  ‘Birth  Stories’  (Jdtakas)  and 
Avaddnas  contain  many  details  on  the  retribution  of  karma  ; 
see,  e.rj..  E.  Chavannes,  Cinq  cents  conies  et  apologues  extraits 
du  Tripifaka,  Paris,  1911.  Every  work  on  the  philosophies  and 
religions  of  India  contains  some  e.xposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
karma — e.g.,  E.  ’W.  Hopkins,  The  Religions  of  India,  London, 


1896,  pp.  199, 231,  etc.;  A.  Barth,  The  Religion*  of  /ndta,  do.  1882, 
pp.  77,  110 : P.  Oltramare,  Hist,  de*  idie*  Udotophimte*  dans 
I'/nde,  i.  (Paris,  1906)  99,  196 ; H.  C.  Warren,  Buddhism  tn 
Translations,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896,  Index,  s.r.  ‘ Karma  ’ ; 
R.  C.  Childers,  Diet,  of  the  Bali  Language,  London,  1875,  pp. 
178  f..  198.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  articles  by 
E.  W.  Hopkins  on  ‘ Modifications  of  the  Kanna  Doctrine’  in 
JRAS,  1906,  pp.  581-593,  1907,  pp.  665-372,  which  give  a clear 
view  of  the  contradictions  and  evolution  of  the  doctrine.  For 
the  theory  of  the  Jains,  who  regard  action  as  a subtle  matter, 
see  the  texts  translated  by  U.  Jacobi  in  SBE  xxiL  [1884]  and 
xlv.  [1895],  and  cf.  art  Jai.msu. 

L.  DE  LA  VALLfiE  POU.SSIN. 

KARMA-MARGA. — Of  the  three  ways  of  salva- 
tion as  commonl3'  conceived  in  orthodox  Hinduism, 
karma-mdrga,  jiidna-murga,  and  bhakti-murga,  the 
first,  though  least  considered  by  the  philosophers, 
has  probably  been  most  followed  by  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  people.  These  three  ways  — though  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  each  other  (in  this 
resembling  the  respective  Gospels  of  the  Ajmstles 
James,  John,  and  Paul,  with  tlieir  peculiar  stress 
laid  upon  the  necessitj’  for  works,  knowledge,  and 
faith),  and  combined,  a.s  in  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  into 
one  consistent  system — have  usually  been  placed 
to  some  extent  in  mutual  o])position,  and  may 
well  be  treated  sejiarately  here.  In  particular, 
we  shall  find  a certain  opposition  between  works 
and  knowledge ; the  idea  of  hhakti,  loving  faith, 
is  of  considerablj'  later  origin.  Tlie  doctrine  of 
salvation  according  to  works  will  best  be  treated 
by  considering  the  relative  importance  attached 
to  it  in  the  different  phases  of  religious  develop- 
ment in  India,  taken  in  the  following  order . 
Bigveda,  Bnihmanas,  the  iiliilosophical  Bralimanic 
development,  the  Dharmasastras  as  reflecting  pmm- 
lar  Brahmanism,  and  the  Blvagarad-Gita.  But 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  real 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  these 
periods ; each  merges  insensibly  into,  or  exists 
contemporaneously  with,  the  other.^ 

(1)  In  the  Bigveda  the  gods  are  concrete,  active, 
anthropomorphic  beings  ; therefore  man’s  attitude 
towards  them  must  also  be  something  concrete  and 
active.  They  are  not  mere  abstractions  to  be  ap- 
prehended only  by  the  intellect,  or  by  some  process 
of  mystical  cognition  ; but  they  are  beings,  whose 
works  can  be  perceived  by  the  ordinary  senses,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  be  propitiated  and  appeased 
by  concrete  actions.  Hence  sacrifice,  though  not 
as  yet  grown  to  unwieldy  proportions,  is  a necessary 
means  to  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  a 
share  in  that  after  life  which,  though  still  misty 
and  undetermined,  is  the  aim  of  all.  Some  have 
seen  in  the  hymns  only  a simple  nature-poetry, 
others  only  the  accompaniment  of  an  elaborate 
sacrificial  ritual.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  the 
middle  way,  that,  while  many  are  simple  out- 
bursts of  devotional  feeling,  some  undoubtedly 
possess  a strictly  ritualistic  setting.^  But  sacri- 
fice alone  was  not  sutneient ; for  to  find  favour 
■witli  heaven  a man  must  also  be  piously  minded 
towards  gods  and  manes,  liberal  to^wards  priests, 
courageous,  and  truthful ; while  in  the  last  book 
we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  the  demand  for 
those  ascetic  austerities  that  attained  to  such  a 
monstrous  growth  in  later  times.® 

(2)  Coming  to  the  Brdhinanas,  we  find  a complete 
change.  The  sacrifice,  now  called  karma,  or  work 
par  excellence,  is  all-important.  It  overshadows 
the  whole  of  life ; every  action  must  he  regulated 
with  regard  to  it ; and  without  it  nothing  can  he 
obtained  or  hoped  for.  By  its  means  alone  can  a 
man  expect  to  attain  salvation,  still  for  the  most 
part  looked  upon  as  a material  heaven.^  Not  only 
men  hut  the  gods  also  are  subject  to  its  influence, 

1 Von  Sc’uroeder,  Indiens  Literatur  und  Cultur,  p.  291 ; 
Hopkins,  Religions  of  Indian  p.  7. 

2 Cf.  Hopkins,  p.  13  ff.,  and  literature  there  quoted. 

3 Rigveda,  x.  cliv,  2,  cix.  4 ; Hopkins,  p.  148. 

4 Hopkins,  p.  204  ff . 
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and  by  it  have  obtained  their  present  position.' 
Henceforward  karma,  as  a way  of  .salvation, 
always  carries  with  it  the  connotation  of  sacri- 
fice and  ritual.  The  intention  that  accompanies 
the  deed  is  of  no  importance,  only  the  deed  itself.^ 
At  the  .same  time  the  power  of  good  actions  is 
recognized.  In  the  Brahmanas  we  meet  with 
the  phrase  ‘man’s  debts.’  These  debts  are,  to 
the  gods,  sacrifice ; to  the  seers,  study  of  the 
Veda;  to  the  manes,  offspring;  to  fellow-men, 
hospitality.  Whoever  pays  them  has  discharged 
all  his  duties,  and  by  him  alt  is  obtained,  all  is 
won.® 

(3)  Meanwhile  philosophic  speculation  had  ad- 
vanced. The  universe  was  no  longer  an  aggre- 
gation of  separate  material  entities.  Behind  all 
was  one  uniform  self-existent  cause.'*  Individual 
souls  owe  their  self-consciousness  to  the  action  of 
ignorance  on  the  primal  non  - conscious  cause, 
Brahman  ; the  whole  material  world  is  the  result 
of  illusion.  Self-consciou.sness  will  continue  as 
long  as  actions  which  lead  to  re-birth  (sartisdra) 
continue.®  The  aim  of  religion  or  philosophy  is 
to  free  the  individual  from  re-birth  and  tlie  con- 
tinuation of  self-consciousness.  This  result  can 
be  attained  only  by  knowledge,  jildna,  a recog- 
nition of  the  essential  unity  of  the  seeming 
individual  with  Brahman.  This  is  the  jhana- 
mdrga,  as  opposed  to  the  karma-mdrga,  or  path 
of  works,  which  can  lead  only  to  re-birth,  in 
accordance  with  the  trutli  that  every  action 
must  be  followed  by  its  reaction.  But,  despite 
this  necessity  for  desisting  from  action,  the 
Vedantist  recognizes  that  such  a cour.se,  at  least 
at  first,  is  not  altogether  possible.  By  a riglit 
series  of  actions  the  searcher  after  salvation  m.ay 
fit  himself  to  proceed  to  the  higher  knowledge : 
the  karma-nidrga  leads  into  the  jiidna-mdrga,  by 
which  alone  the  goal  is  to  be  reaciied.  Kamanuja, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Vecldnta-sutra,  says  : 

‘ For  the  fact  is  that  the  enquiry  into  Jirahman — the  fruit  of 
which  enquiry  is  infinite  in  nature  and  permanent — follows 
immediately  in  the  case  of  him  who,  having:  read  the  Veda 
together  with  its  auxiliary  disciplines  [».e.  that  part  of  religious 
literature  dealing  with  actions,  the  kaniia-kdiiija],  has  reached 
the  knowledge  that  the  fruit  of  mere  works  is  limited  and  non- 
permanent, and  hence  has  conceived  the  desire  of  final  release.’ 6 

But,  since  actions  may  lead  to  the  higher  path 
of  knowledge,  where  is  to  be  found  the  authority 
to  decide  the  kind  of  actions  necessary  ? This  is 
the  Veda.  Speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  Veda, 
Sankara  says : 

‘ Here  others  raise  the  following  objection  : — Although  the 
Veda  is  the  means  of  gaining  a right  knowledge  of  Brahman, 
yet  it  intimates  Brahman  only  as  the  object  of  certain  injunc- 
tions. . . . Why  so?  Because  the  Veda  has  the  purport  of  either 
instigating  to  action  or  restraining  from  it.’  f 

But  to  make  the  Veda  the  final  authority  by  no 
means  solves  all  difficulties.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
karma  prescribed  by  the  Veda  consists  of  sacrilice. 
To  begin  with,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  before 
and  during  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Bi  ali- 
manas,  among  Brahmans  belonging  to  diil'erent 
schools  and  different  localities,  different  sacrificial 
customs  had  arisen,  but  that,  after  the  Brahmanas 
had  been  composed  and  had  acquired  some  sort  of 
general  authority,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  reconcile 
these  outside  sacrificial  practices  with  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  Brahmanas.  Further,  even  within 
the  Veda  itself  was  to  be  found  .a  mass  of  bewilder- 
ing inconsistencies — a fact  Jiot  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  great  differences  in  time,  authorship, 
and  purpose.  Tlie  difficulties  thus  arising  were 
many.  A few  of  the  more  typical  may  be  men- 

1 &atapalha  BrCihmatja,  m.  1.  -1.  3,  iv.  ill.  2.  B ; Aitareya  Br. 
II.  i.  1. 

2 Sat.  Br.  I.  vi.  3.  8. 

>*  Ib.  I.  vii.  2.  Iff.;  Hopkins,  p.  202  f. 

•1  See  artt.  Vedast.v  and  Sa.nkiiya. 

6 See  art.  Kar.ma.  6 SBE  xlviii.  [1904]  3 f. 

t S BE  xx.\iv.  [1890]  23  f.;  cf.  also  the  Bhiifya  on  Jaimini- 
sutra,  I.  i.  2.  o,  quoted  by  Saiikara. 


tioned.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  Brahmana- 
passage  describing  the  action  of  a cenain  'aci. e 
was  not  always  in  harmony  with  the  rif^nti  i lo  ■ ■■ 
recited  during  the  performance  : 

‘The  Brahmaija-fossage  maintains  that  from  out  a serif  - 'f 
sacrificial  acts  a certain  one  is  to  be  performed  in  the  - .ih 
place,  while  in  the  section  that  contains  the  mantras  .'i‘ 
panying  the  series  of  acts  the  mantra  referring  to  the  par'd.  ..ar 
act  occupies  the  tenth  place.’  l 

Again,  it  may  not  be  made  quite  clear  who  it  is 
that  miLst  perform  the  sacrifice,  or  how  exactly  any 
one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  typi.  .1 
sacrifices,  which  the  Veda  descrilie.s  in  full 
is  to  be  performed.  The  necessitj’  for  clearing  up 
all  such  obscure  points  led  to  the  fornmtion  of  .-i  -■  t 
of  rules,  in  accordance  with  which  it  was  jM.-isii.:.' 
to  settle  di.^iputed  points  ■without  impugning  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Veda. 

‘So  for  instance  ...  it  is  laid  dow*n  that,  whenevf-r  the  j:’ . c 
of  the  mantras  accompanying  a certain  action  and  tIk  p-  .• 
assigned  to  the  action  by  a Hrahmaija-pa^f  igc  are  in  • '-iiil  t, 
the  mantra  is  to  have  greater  weight  than  tl.-  Brihm . a. 
because  the  former,  being  actually  recited  during  r.  ; «•, 

is  connected  with  it  more  intimately  than  the  latter,  which  i? 
not  directly  used  during  the  performance.'  ^ 

These  rules,  and  the  princii>les  lying  behinil 
them,  are  collected  in  the  siitras  of  Jaimini,  whii  h 
form  the  ground  of  the  Prirva-mimuiiim , or  ‘ I‘re- 
liminary  Investigation,’ as  opposed  to  tlie  rif  tra- 
mimdihsu,  or  ‘Secondary  Investigation’  into 
the  nature  of  Brahman) ; for  the  necessity  of 
works  comes  before  the  necessity  of  knowledge. 
The  Purva-mimdthsaka  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  criteria  of  knowledge.  They  are 
live  in  number : sense-i>erception,  inference,  com- 
parison, presumption,  and  verbal  information,  with 
sometimes  a sixth — non-existence.  But  of  only  one 
do  they  make  considerable  use — in'.da,  or  \i  rh.il 
information,  i.e.  Scripture.  For  duty  cannot  r. 
on  human  authority,  which  is  fallible,  but  mu>!. 
rest  on  some  infallible  authority,  and  this  i.s  found 
only  in  the  Veda.  Hence  there  follows  the  ncii->- 
sity  of  proving  the  infallibility  and  supiuliuman 
origin  (apnuruseyatva)  of  the  \'ed.a  (for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  proof  see  Max  .Miiller,  Six  Sgsfr  us 
of  Indian  Philosophy,  p.  27011'.).  For  the  rest  the 
Mtmdmsd  is  occupied  with  the  explanation  ami 
conciliation,  in  accordance  with  those  princiidos 
of  interpretation  and  authority,  of  apparently 
conllicting  instructions  and  statements  contained 
in  the  Veda. 

(4)  We  have  now  reached  a point  at  which  we 
can  consider  how’  these  two  different  religious 
attitudes — salvation  according  to  works  and  salva- 
tion according  to  knowledge — were  combined  into 
one  consistent  system  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
everyday  life.  This  is  seen  in  the  precepts  of  the 
DhnrmaJdstras — books  dealing  with  religious  and 
social  duties.  In  this  respect  their  prescriptions 
concern  only  the  three  ujtper — or  Aryan — castes; 
neither  with  the  karma-mdrqanoi:  with  tho,/i7o»o- 
mdrga  has  the  Sudra  anytliing  to  do.  For  the 
Aryan  it  was  necessarj'  as  a boy  to  study  the  Veda ; 
as  a householder  to  perform  sacrifices  ; and,  finally, 
there  was  an  ever-growing  desire  to  spend  the  last 
few  years  of  life  in  the  quiet  shelter  of  the  forest, 
or  as  a beggar,  wandering  from  village  to  village, 
ever  in  search  of  that  knowledge  of  his  own  unity 
with  the  universal  Brahman  which  alone  could 
bring  final  release  from  the  cycle  of  birth  .and  death. 
In  this  way,  with  the  passing  of  time  the  life  of  an 
Aryan  came  to  be  divided  into  four  definite  stages, 
called  diritmas.  At  a certain  .age,  which  varied 
with  the  caste  to  which  the  boy  belonged  (for  the 
Brahman  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  year),  the  young 
Aryan  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a Bralunan,  there 
to  live  and  be  taught  the  Veda.  For  a period  which 
might  vary  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  years,®  the 
student  must  remain  with  his  teacher,  whom  it  was 

1 TUibaut,  Arthasa7h(jraha,  p.  iv.  2 p.  y. 

3 Apastainba-dhaniiasuh-a,  i.  i.  2.  12-16. 
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Ills  constant  duty  to  help  and  care  for.  In  return 
for  this  tlie  teacher,  called  the  guru,  instructed  the 
student,  or  bruhmachdrin,  in  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  Veda.  At  the  end  of  his  time  of  study 
the  brahmachTirin  left  the  house  of  his  guru,  and 
with  the  title  of  snCdalca,  ‘one  who  has  bathed,’ 
entered  into  the  akrama  of  a grhastha,  ' house- 
holder.’ Now,  in  addition  to  the  duties  which  he 
owed  his  family,  he  had  to  engage  in  a definite 
series  of  sacrifices  addressed  to  the  gods  and  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors.  But,  when  his  .sons  were 
grown  up  and  could  themselves  found  families,  his 
duties  Avere  finished  ; the  end  of  the  Avay  of  works 
was  already  in  sight.  With  or  Avithout  his  Avife 
he  might  noAv  take  refuge  in  the  forest  as  a vuna- 
prastha ; freed  from  almost  all  duties  and  sacred 
rites,  he  Avas  at  liberty  to  spend  his  days  in 
meditation.  Last  of  all,  renouncing  every  remain- 
ing duty,  he  Avas  ready  to  enter  the  final  stage  of 
a sannydsin,  and  to  leave  behin<l  him  for  ever  the 
karma-mdrga,  free  to  travel  along  the  patli  of 
knoAvledge,  Avandering  from  village  to  village, 
until  death  removed  the  last  barrier  that  prevented 
his  absorption  into  the  universal  Brahman.  In 
this  Avay  the  journey,  taken  by  not  a feAv,  began 
upon  the  path  of  Avorks  and  ended  upon  the  path 
of  knowledge. 

(5)  Lastly,  Ave  haA'e  to  consider  the  doctrine  of 
Avorks  as  it  appears  in  the  BJiagavad-Gita.  Hither- 
to the  Avorks  that  have  been  included  under  the 
designation  of  karma  have  been  chiefly  the  sacrifices 
and  general  religious  duties  laid  doAvn  in  the 
Brahmanas  and  the  laAv-books,  and  they  have 
been  performed  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
former. In  the  Bhagavacl-Gttd  Ave  meet  Avitli  a 
completely  different  conception.  KnoAAdedge  is  no 
longer  the  only  Avay  that  leads  to  salvation  ; that 
may  be  reached  also  through  bhakti  (loving  faith), 
or  by  Avorks.  But  Avorks,  to  be  efficacious  for 
salvation,  must  be  disinterested.  Ilmkarma-yoga, 
as  this  rule  of  Avorks  is  called,  has  tAvo  phases.  In 
the  first  the  follower  of  the  rule  must  discharge  all 
his  religious  and  social  duties  in  utter  indifference 
and  unattachment  to  their  fruits.  He  makes  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  all  his  Avorks,  so  that  they 
no  longer  bind  his  soul  to  existence.  Thus  detached 
from  all  desires,  he  gains  final  redemption.  The 
folloAving  verse  is  typical : 

‘ This  world  is  fettered  by  works,  save  in  the  work  that  has 
for  its  end  the  sacrifice.  AVork  to  this  end  do  thou  fulQl,  O son 
of  Kunti,  free  from  attachment  ’ i — in  the  words  of  the  Christian  : 
‘ Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.’  2 For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  see  art. 
Bhagavad-GitT. 

The  attitude  of  Buddhism  differs  little  in  this 
respect.  In  fact,  one  may  reasonably  surmise  that 
the  author  of  the  Bhagavad-Gltd  Avas  influenced 
by  Buddhist  doctrines.  Selfishness  is  the  one  thing 
that  the  Buddhist  must  avoid  ; acts  performed  Avith 
reference  to  self  only  bind  the  doer  more  firmly  to 
the  AA’heel  of  existence  ; but  Avorks  of  unselfish  love 
are  Avithout  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  they  bring 
the  Avorker  nearer  that  absolute  detachment  Avhich 
alone  can  open  the  gates  of  nirvana. 

‘ Our  mind  shall  not  waver.  No  evil  speech  will  we  utter. 
Tender  and  compassionate  will  we  abide,  loving  in  heart,  void 
of  malice  within  . . . and  with  that  feeling  [love]  as  a basis,  we 
will  ever  be  suffusing  the  whole  world  with  thought  of  love, 
far-reaching,  grown  great,  beyond  measure,  void  of  anger  and 
ill-will.’ 3 

To-day  in  India  we  may  still  find  the  old  contrast 
hetAveen  the  path  of  knoAvledge  and  the  path  of 
Avorks.  There  is  the  philosopher,  avIio  sits  meditat- 
ing on  the  infinite  and  aAvaiting  the  moment  of 
final  salvation  ; and  there  is  the  peasant,  sacrificing 
his  goats  to  Siva  or  to  Kali,  and  punctiliously 
performing  the  multifarious  round  of  prescribed 
duties  in  his  journey  along  the  karma-mdrga,  by 

f Bhaqavad-Gltd,  tr.  Barnett,  ill.  9.  3 i Co  1031. 

3 Majjhima-nikdya,  i.  129,  tr.  Rhys  Davids. 


Avhich  he  hopes  in  tlie  next  birth  to  obtain  a better 
position  on  the  Avheel  of  life. 

Litekatobe. — Cf.  artt.  ASrama,  Bhagavad-GItH,  BnAKTi- 
M.lROA,  Buuduism,  J.v'ana-mIrga,  Karma,  MImImsa,  and 
Ntava.  For  Kigveda  and  Brabmai;ia6:  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
The  Religions  of  India,  London,  1890,  pp.  3-23,  H7  ft.,  199-207  ; 
SEE  xxix.  [1886]  and  xxx.  [1892]passim,  fora  minute  description 
of  sacrificial  ritual.  For  Eurca-mimuiiisd : Max  Muller, 
Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  London,  1899,  ch.  v. ; G. 
Thibaut,  Arthasaihgraha,  Benares,  1SS2  (Introd.  and  text); 
SUE  xxxviii.  [1896],  Introd.,  passim  ; E.  B.  Cowell  and  A.  E. 
Gongh,  Sarca-Ear^ana-SaUigraha,  London,  1882,  ch.  xii.  For 
the  Four  Aaramas : SUE  xxv.  [1886]  chs.  ii.-vi. ; L.  von 
Schroeder,  Indiens  Literatnr  und  Cuitur,  Leipzig,  1887,  p. 
202  IT.  For  Karma-yoga  : R.  Garbe,  Die  Bhagavadgltd,  Leipzig, 
1905,  pp.  49-54 ; L.  D.  Barnett,  Bhagavadgitu,  London,  19o5, 
pp.  64-71.  It.  L.  Turner. 

KARMATIANS.— See  Carmatians. 

KARNAPRAYAG  (Skr.  Karnaprayuga,  ‘the 
sacred  river  junction  of  Karna’). — A place  in  the 
British  Himalayan  province  of  Garlnval  in  N. 
India,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Alaknanda 
(g.v.)  and  the  Pindar  rivers  ; lat.  30°  1C'  N.,  long. 
7‘J°  15'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  2300  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  an  important  jflace  of  pilgrimage  on 
the  upper  sources  of  the  Ganges. 

As  its  name  denotes,  it  is  connected  AA-ith  the 
legend  of  Karna,  half-brother  of  the  Pandava 
heroes  of  the.  Mahdbhdrata  epic.  He  Avas  the  son 
of  Kunti  by  Surj-a,  the  sun-god,  and  Avas  horn 
fully  equipped  Avith  arms  and  armour.  He  Avas 
exposed  bj’  his  mother,  and  reared  by  Nandana  or 
Adhiratha,  charioteer  of  the  Avarrior  Dhrtarashtra. 
Indra,  in  the  disguise  of  a Brahman,  induced  him 
to  surrender  his  divine  cuira.ss,  and  gave  him  in 
return  a magical  javelin  charged  Avith  certain 
death  to  the  enemy.  Karna  fought  in  the  great 
Avar,  and  aa’es  finally  slain  hy  a crescent-shaped 
arrow  discharged  by  Arjuna.  The  region  from 
Avhich  the  streams  Avhich  form  the  Ganges  rise  is 
closely  associated  Avith  the  story  of  the  Pandavas, 
and  many  places,  like  this,  are  supposed  to  gain 
their  sanctity  from  them  and  their  companions. 
The  temple  dedicated  to  the  hero  and  some  other 
remains  are  of  no  architectural  importance. 

Literature. — E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gaz.  iii.  [.Allaha- 
bad, 1886]  394  f.  ; A.  Fiihrer,  Han.  Antiq.  and  Inscr.  -V.  tf'.P. 
and  Oudh,  do.  1891,  p.  45  ; IGI  xv.  [1908]  60.  For  the  legend  of 
Kama  see  J.  Dowson,  Classicai  Dictionary,  London,  1879,  p. 
150  f . W.  Crooke. 

KATABAN IANS.— See  Sab.®:ans. 

KATAS  (according  to  Cunningham,  from  Skr. 
katdksa,  ‘sidelong  glance’).— One  of  the  famous 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  N.  Panjab,  a holy  pool  in 
the  Jlrilam  District ; lat.  32°  43'  N.,  long.  71°  59'  E. 
The  name  is  derit-ed,  accorcjin.g  to  the  Brahmanical 
legend,  from  the  fact  that  Siva  Avas  so  inconsolable 
at  the  loss  of  his  Avife,  Sati,  that  the  tears  falling 
from  his  eyes  formed  the  sacred  lake  Puskara,  or 
Pokhar,  and  the  Kataksa  pool.  The  place  has  been 
identified  Avith  the  Sang-ho-pu-lo,  or  Sinhapura,  of 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (S.  Beal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the 
Western  World,  London,  1906,  i.  143  f.);  but  the 
question  of  distances  renders  this  improbable. 

‘The  Sat-ghara,  or  “seven  temples,”  are  attributed  to  the 
Pandus,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  at  Katas  daring  a portion  of 
their  twelve  years’  wanderings.  On  examining  the  place  care- 
fully 1 found  the  remains  of  no  less  than  twelve  temples,  which 
are  clustered  together  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  old  fort. 
Their  general  style  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Kashmir  temples,  of 
which  the  chief  characteristics  are  dentils,  trefoil  arches,  fluted 
pillai-s,  and  pointed  roofs,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  temples 
of  Katas  and  of  other  places  in  the  Salt  Range.  Unfortunately 
these  temples  are  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  their  details  with  any  accuracy  ; but  enough  is  left  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  later  style  of  Kashmirian  architecture 
which  prevailed  under  the  Karkota  and  Vannan  d.vnasties  from 
A.D.  625  to  939 ' (A.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Reports,  ii.  [1871] 
189). 

Literature. — Besides  Cunningham’s  Report  quoted  above, 
see  Gaz.  Jhilam  District,  Lahore,  1883-84,  p.  36  ff.  ; IGT  xv. 

[1908]  150  f.  W.  Crooke. 
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KATMANDU,  KAJHMANPU  (Hindi  hath, 
Skr.  kdstha,  ‘ wood’ ; manduu,  ‘ a hut  or  shed  ’). — 
The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal ; lat.  27°  42' 
N.,  long.  85°  12'  ii.,  towards  the  W.  side  of  the 
valley,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baghniati  and  V4nu- 
mati  rivers.  It  has  been  known  by  many  names 
— the  earliest  Mafiju  Patau,  ‘city  of  Manju,’  after 
Manjusri,  the  Boilhisattva;  Yindesi ; Kantipur; 
and  Kathmandu  or  Kathmadu  ; the  last  said  to  be 
derived  from  an  ancient  building,  originally  made 
of  wood,  which  stamls  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
near  the  Darbar  palace.  According  to  Brown 
(Picturesque  Nepal,  p.  65),  a building  still  exists 
which  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  wood  of 
one  monster  tree,  'riie  city  is  oblong  in  form,  and, 
according  to  the  Buddhist  Newar  tradition,  it  was 
built  in  the  shape  of  the  sword  of  its  founder, 
Manjusri,  while  the  Hindus  profess  that  it  re- 
sembles the  scimitar  of  their  goddess. 

Kirkpatrick  (Account,  p.  159),  who  visited  the  city  in  1793, 
suggests  that  tlie  name  of  the  place  is  derived  from  ‘ its 
iiuinero\is  wooden  temples,  which  are,  indeed,  among  the  most 
striking  objects  it  offers  to  the  eye.  . . . Besides  these,  Khat- 
mandu  contains  several  other  temples  on  a large  scale,  and 
constructed  of  brick,  with  two,  three,  and  four  sloping  roofs, 
diminishing  gradually  as  they  ascend,  and  terminating  pretty 
generally  in  pinnacles,  which,  as  well  as  some  of  the  superior 
roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt  and  produce  a very  picturesque  effect’ 
(for  a discussion  of  the  Nepal  style  of  architecture  see  J. 
Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Arch.'^,  i.  277  fl.). 

A notable  feature  of  some  of  these  temples  is  the 
profusion  of  indecent  carvings,  the  intention  being 
to  scare  evil  spirits  (Crooke,  i.  68 f.).  One  of 
the  most  im2)ortant  Hindu  temples  is  that  dedi- 
cated to  Taleju,  or  Talliju,  tlie  local  form  of  'I’ulsi 
Bhavani,  the  goddess  of  the  holy  basil  plant  (Ocy- 
mum  sanctum),  who,  with  the  saint  Gorakhnath, 
is  the  guardian  deity  of  the  royal  family. 

‘ In  front  of  several  of  the  temples  are  tall  monoliths,  some 
surmounted  by  figures  of  old  BajSs,  others  by  the  winged 
figure  of  Garur  [Garufla].  The  figures  are  often  in  a kneeling 
osture,  facing  a temple,  and  are  generally  overhung  by  a 
razen  snake,  on  whose  head  is  perched  a little  bird.  Not  far 
from  the  p,alace,  and  close  to  one  of  the  temples,  is  an  enormous 
bell,  suspended  to  two  stone  pillars;  and  in  another  building 
are  two  huge  drums,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  . . . Here, 
too,  are  several  huge  and  hideous  figures  of  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses’  (Wright,  Hist,  of  Nepal,  p.  10).  During  bis  resi- 
dence in  Nep.al,  Wright  twice  heard  of  persons  having  com- 
mitted suicide  before  these  figures.  ‘ The  suicide  always  takes 
place  at  night,  and  the  body  is  found  in  the  morning  with  its 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  its  limbs  decorously  arranged, 
lying  on  one  of  the  steps,’  the  inference  being  that  these  W'ere 
cases  of  human  sacrifice  (ib.  10  fl.). 

The  temple  known  as  Mahenkal  [Mahakala],  of 
great  antiquity,  is  the  most  popular  ‘cha]iel-of- 
ease  ’ in  the  valley.  Hindus  regard  it  as  dedicated 
to  ^iva,  while  Buddhists  maintain  that  the  sacred 
figure  represents  Padinapani  or  Avalokita,  and 
assert  that  this  is  jiroved  by  the  little  stone  ligure 
rising  from  the  forehead  of  the  idol,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  reiiresent  Amitfibha  (Oldlield,  Skctcltes 
from  Nipal,  i.  110).  However  this  may  be,  this 
temide  has  become  a sort  of  neutral  ground  at 
which  Hindus  and  Buddliists  meet  to  pray  before 
one  common  god,  the  Siva  of  the  former,  the 
Padmajiani  of  the  latter.  Besides  these  the  city 
abounds  in  temples  of  many  kinds. 

‘Mnny  of  them  present  a most  repulsive  apjiearance,  being 
dabbled  over  with  the  blood  of  cocks,  ducks,  goats,  and 
buffaloes,  which  are  sacrificed  before  them  ’ (Wright,  p.  11). 

Of  the  more  modern  temples,  the  chief  are  that 
erected  by  Sir  Jang  Bahadur  in  1852  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  Blum  Sen,  and  dedicated  to  Jagannath  ; 
that  to  Visnu  in  the  form  of  Narayana  ; and  several 
at  the  sacred  junction  of  the  rivers  Baghmati  and 
Visnumati.  SVliile  the  Hindu  temides  are  gener- 
ally jdaced  near  some  of  the  main  thoroughfares, 
all  the  chief  Buddhist  shrines  are  hidden  away  in 
squares  or  quadrangles  in  the  parts  of  the  city 
exclusively  inhabiteil  by  the  Buddhist  Newars. 
'Pile  chief  of  these  are  the  temple  of  Adibuddha, 
known  also  as  Buddlunandal,  the  older  part  of 
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which  is  now  enclosed  within  the  r.-vots  of  a sacre  i 
fig-tree.  Nothing  is  known  of  it-  hi>iory  prior  to 
its  restoration  in  A.D.  1579  (Oldfield,  ii.  256  If.  i. 
The  most  important  Buddhist  monument,  however, 
is  tli.'’t  known  as  Sambhunath  (Skr.  svaymniiKu, 
‘ self-exi.stent ’),  which  is  a ver}'  line  specimen  of  a 
Buddhist  chaitya,  or  mound-temple. 

‘It  consists  of  a solid  hemisphere  of  earth  and  brick,  about 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  feel  in  heiyi.t,  supportii:,'  a 
lofty  conical  spire,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  Ly  a richly- 
carved  pinnacle  of  copper  gilt’  (Oldfield,  ii.  224). 

'I'lie  same  writer  (ii.  219)  gives  a full  account  of 
this  interesting  edifice,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
existing  great  Buddhist  ecclcsiastic;il  buibiing-  of 
wliicli  only  the  ruins  survive  in  India.  It  i-  tra- 
ditionally attributed  to  a Kfija  of  Nepal  m o l 
Gor.'ideo,  who  is  said  to  have  llourished  between 
2000  and  3O00  years  ago  ; but  there  are  no  tru>i- 
worthy  records  of  it  until  its  restoration  in  .\.D. 
1593.  On  the  whole,  Kathmandu  oilers  a most 
promising  field  for  archreological  investigation; 
but  excav  ation  and  surveys  of  the  existing  build- 
ings will  be  imj)0ssible  so  long  as  the  native 
Government  maintains  its  present  jtolicy  of  jealous 
seclusion. 

Literature. — D.  Wright,  UUtory  of  2^epdU  Cambridge, 
1877;  H.  A.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Sipal,  London,  i^n>; 
R.  Temple,  Jovrnals  in  Ilyiletabad^  Kashmir,  aui 

Nepal,  do.  1887;  L.  Oliphant,  A Journey  to  KaUtuinUi, 
do.  1852;  P.  Brown,  i^icturesque  Nepal,  do.  101*2.  nldcr 
accounts  are  those  of  F.  Hamilton  (formerly  Buchanan), 
Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  Edinburgh,  1S19;  W. 
Kirkpatrick,  An  Account  of  the  Kitigdom  of  Nej -I'J.  do. 
1811.  For  tlie  architecture  see  J.  Fergusson,  i/iVf.  of  lioli'ni 
and  EasUrn  Architecture-,  Iwondon,  1910 ; Sylvain  L^vi,  Lt 
Nepal : fltude  historique  d'mi  royaume  hindou,  P.^iris,  T 

W.  Ckdoke. 

KA YASTH,  KAYASTHA  (said  to  be  derived 
either  from  .Skr.  kSyrsai'iist/iita,  ‘.staying  at  home’ 
[11.  T.  Colebrooke,  Es.snys,  London,  1S5S,  n.  273u.], 
or  from  kaya-stha,  ‘ sittiated  in  the  hotly,  incor- 
porate,’ being  sprung  from  the  body  of  Brahma). — 
The  writer  class  of  Iliiulnstan,  numbering,  at  the 
Census  of  1911,  ‘2,178,390,  of  whom  the  groat 
majority  are  found  in  Bengal  and  tlie  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  ami  Oudh.  I’ractically  all  of 
them  are  Hindu  by  religion. 

In  Bengal,  llisley  classes  them  in  two  divisions  : 
those  of  Bengal  proper  and  those  of  Bihar.  Like 
all  the  literary  and  trading  castes,  the  Kaj'asths, 
since  the  British  occupation  of  the  country,  have 
tried  to  assert  a social  status  not  admitted  under 
native  rule.  One  mark  of  their  promotion  is  that 
they  usually  allbct  extreme  orthodoxy  and  are 
liberal  in  support  of  Bvrdimans,  by  whom  they 
are  barely  tolerated.  It  is  singular,  as  Bislcy 
remarks,  that,  while  the  teaching  of  Chaitanya 
has  united  almost  all  the  artisan  and  agricultural 
castes  of  Bengal  ]n'oper  in  a common  Vaisnava 
faith,  the  three  higjiest  and  most  intelligent 
classes  adhere  to  the  Sakta  ritual,  or  the  worship 
of  the  female  principle.  In  E.  Bengal  nil  Knlin 
Kayasths,  .and  something  like  three-fourths  of  the 
other  sections,  are  believed  to  jvr.actise  Saktism, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  a barge  proportion  of  those 
follow  the  cult  in  its  grosser  development,  known 
as  the  Vamachnra,  or  ‘left-hand,’  ritual  of  the 
Tfmtras.  Every  Knlin  family  has  a,  domestic 
chapel  in  which  Ihe  lihya  of  Siva  is  daily 
worsliipped  by  the  head  of  the  household.  All 
Kayasths,  in  addition,  observe  the  Sri  Pahehami, 
or  ‘sacred  lifth,’ the  festival  which  occurs  on  the 
lift!)  day  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month 
of  Magh  (Jan.-Feh. ),  known  also  as  the  Hawat 
Pujil,  or  ‘worship  of  the  inkstand,’  in  honour  of 
Sarasvati,  goddess  of  learning  and  eloquence, 
whom  they  regard  as  their  patron  vloit3'. 

‘On  this  day  the  courts  and  all  ollices  are  closed,  as  no 
Hindu  ivennian  will  use  pen  and  ink,  or  any  writiii"'  instrument, 
except  a pencil,  on  tliat  day.  When  work  is  resumed  a new 
inkstand  and  pen  must  he  used,  and  the  penman  must  write 
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notliiiig  until  he  has  several  times  transcribed  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Dnrga,  with  which  all  letters  should  becfin  ’ (J.  Wise, 
Notes  on  the  Races,  Castes,  and  Trades  of  B.  Bengal,  p.  315). 
On  this  day  al.so  the  Kayasth  must  eat  a hdsa 
iish  (clupea  aloxa),  whatever  its  price  may  he, 
while  from  the  Sri  Pafichami  festival  in  January 
to  the  Vijaya  Dasami  in  September-Oetober  Iish 
must  be  eaten  daily ; but  from  the  last  to  the  first 
month  it  must  not  be  touched — a tabu  probably 
founded  on  some  hygienic  consideration.  The 
K.ayasths  of  Bihar  follow  one  or  other  of  the  main 
Hindu  sects  : Vaisnava,  6aiva,  oakta,  Kabirpanthi, 
Nanakshahi,  and  the  like.  The  worship  of  Durga 
and  the  Sakti  is  the  most  popular.  Cliitragupta, 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  caste,  is  honoured 
once  a year  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month  Karttik 
(Oct.-lSlov.),  at  the  feast  of  the  D.awat  Puja, 
with  offerings  of  sweetmeats  and  money,  and  tlie 
worship  of  the  pen  and  ink,  the  implements  of  the 
trade.  For  religious  and  domestic  rites  the  caste 
employs  Briihmans,  who  are  received  on  equal 
terms  bj^  other  members  of  the  priestly  body.  In 
the  United  Provinces  they  also  follow  the  orthodox 
Hindu  sects,  of  which  the  Saiva,  6akta,  and 
Arya  Samaj  are  most  important.  But  the  fact  of 
belonging  to  different  sects  does  not  bar  association 
and  inter-marriage ; and,  if  a man  who  is  a 
Vaisnava  marries  a Sakta  girl,  the  former  may 
remain  a vegetarian  and  abstain  from  meat  and 
spirits,  while  his  wife  continues  to  indulge  in 
these  luxuries.  The  worship  of  the  progenitor 
Cliitragupta  and  of  the  Kula  Devat.a,  or  family 
gods,  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  cultus  of 
the  greater  orthodox  deities.  While  the  domestic 
worship  is  generally  conducted  by  the  head  of  the 
household,  the  orthodox  ritual  is  performed  by 
Brahmans,  who  do  not  suffer  any  social  discredit 
by  officiating  for  Kayasths.  In  the  Deccan  the 
allied  caste,  known  as  Kay.asth-Prabhu,  are  gener- 
ally followers  of  Visnu,  while  children  are  known 
as  Deviputra,  ‘ sons  of  Devi,’  because  they  worship 
the  Devi  or  local  Mother-goddess  rather  than  the 
orthodox  gods. 

Literatcre.  — J.  Wise,  Notes  on  the  Races,  Castes,  and 
Trades  of  E.  Bengal,  London,  1883;  H.  H.  Risley,  Tribes  and 
Castes  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891 ; W.  Crooke,  Tribes  and 
Castes  of  the  iV.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh,  do.  1896;  A.  Baines, 
Ethnography  [=G1AP  ii.  5],  Strassbuiy,  1912,  p.  38  f.  For  the 
branch  in  Bombay  see  BG  ix.  i.  [1901],  W.  CEOOKE. 

KEDARNATH  (Skr.  Keddranatha,  ‘lord  of 
Kedar,’  a title  of  Siva,  the  derivation  of  which 
is  unknown ; it  has  been  suggested  by  E.  T. 
Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gaz.  ii.  [1884]  796,  that 
Kedar  is  an  ancient  title  of  Siva). — A famous 
temple  and  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Garhwal 
District  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh,  lat.  30°  44'  N.,  long.  79°  E.  The  twin  peaks 
of  Badarinatli  (q.v.)  and  Kedarnath  rise  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  apart,  and  between  these,  at 
a height  of  more  than  11,000  ft.  above  sea-leyel, 
the  temple  is  situated.  The  sanctity  of  the  Siva 
lihga  is  e.xtolled  in  the  Vdmana  Purdna. 

According  to  the  local  legend,  Parvati  asks  : ‘ What  is  Kedar? 
What  are  the  fruits  of  visiting  its  sacred  places  and  bathing  in 
its  waters?’  Siva  replies:  ‘The  place  that  you  have  spoken  of, 
O goddess  1 is  so  dear  to  me  that  I shall  never  forsake  it. 
When  I or  Brahma  created  the  universe,  Kedar  so  pleased  me 
that  it  shall  ever  remain  sacred  to  me.  Brahma  and  the  other 
gods  are  there ; whoever  dies  there  becomes  one  with  Siva.’ 
The  title  of  the  deity  is  SadaSiva,  ‘always  happy,’  and  he 
seems  to  be  the  successor  of  an  older  god,  PaSupati,  ‘ lord  of 
animals.’ 

The  temple  ranks  among  the  twelve  famous 
lihga  shrines  of  India.  The  Pandavas,  it  is  s.aid, 
came  to  the  Himalaya,  and  arrived  at  the  river 
Mandakini  to  worship  6iva.  In  their  eagerness 
they  desired  to  touch  the  god,  but  be  avoided  them 
and  plunged  into  the  earth,  ottering  to  his  votaries 
only  the  sight  of  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  'The 
upper  part  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  surface  at 
Mukhar  Bind  in  Nepal,  where  it  is  worshipped 


as  Paiup.’itinatha.  The  Pandavas  were  cleansed 
of  their  sins  and  built  live  temples  in  honour 
of  the  god.  In  Buddhist  times  the  jdace  Irecame 
a centre  of  the  Bauddhamargi  cultus,  which  was 
overthrown  alx)ut  the  beginnmg  of  the  8th  cent. 
A.D.  by  the  Saiva  reformer,  Sahkaracbarya,  who 
died  here  at  the  age  of  32.  As  is  the  case  at 
BadarinMh,  the  shrine  is  served  by  Nambutiri 
Brahman  priests  from  S.  India  who  were  intro- 
duced bj'  the  great  Saiva  missionary.  The  sanctity 
of  the  place  lias  been  explained  by  the  fact  that 
pilgprims  are  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent  of 
the  roses  and  sj'iinga  bushes  close  to  the  border  of 
the  eternal  snow,  'i'his,  combined  with  the  rarity 
of  the  air,  produces  a sense  of  faintness,  which  is 
naturally  attributed  to  spirit  agency,  while  the 
strange  sounds  produced  by  falling  avalanches  and 
lendings  of  the  ice  and  snow  doubtlc.>s  contribute 
to  the  same  belief.  The  existing  buildings  are  of 
no  architectural  importance.  Sacred  jilaces  alxmnd 
in  the  neighbourliood,  the  most  import.ant  of 
which  is  Mahapahth,  where  there  is  the  famous 
cliff,  known  as  Bbairava  Jhamp,  from  which 
pilgrims  were  accustomed  to  precipitate  themselves 
as  an  offering  to  6iva ; as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Himalaya,  a human  scapegoat  slides  down  a rope — 
.a  rite  which  has  its  parallels  in  other  places — the 
object  being  apparently  to  secure  the  fertility  of 
the  crops  (J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Scapegoat,  London, 
1913,  pp.  196  f.,  254,  Paiixantae,  do.  1898,  v.  401). 
A second  form  of  immolation,  of  which  instances 
are  believed  still  to  occur  among  fanatics,  is  to 
wander  up  the  snowy  slopes  and  court  death  by 
exposure. 

Literatitie.  — E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  ii. 
[Allahabad,  1884).  Tivo  earO'  papers  are  worth  reading  : H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  ‘The  Sources  of  the  Ganges  in  the  Hiniadri  or 
Emodus,’  and  F.  V.  Raper,  ‘ A Survey  for  the  Purpose  of 
discovering  the  Sources  of  the  Ganges,’  both  in  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, xi.  [1812] ; see  also  J.  B.  Fraser,  Journal  of  a Tour 
through  part  of  the  Hirndld  Mountains,  and  to  the  Sources  of 
the  Rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  London,  1820  ; E.  S.  Oakiey, 
Holy  Himalaya,  Edinburgh,  1905;  C.  A.  Sherring,  Western 
Tibet,  London,  1906 ; J.  Muir,  Notes  of  a Trip  to  Kedarnath, 
Edinburgh,  1855.  W.  CROOKE. 

KEDESHAH. — See  Hierodouloi  (Semitic  and 
Egyptian). 

KENOSIS.  — I.  The  scriptural  references. — 
The  word  ‘ Kenosis  ’ is  applied  in  Christian  the- 
ology to  that  .attitude  or  action  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
the  Logos,  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Ph  2'’’-,  where 
he  says  of  Jesus  Christ : iv  ftop<f>g  deov  vwdpxoiv  ovx 
aptrayfibv  ■pyhaaTO  to  elvaL  loa  9e<p,  dX\’  eaiTbr  sKevoxTS 
pop<pr}>'  SovXov  Xa^div.  This  is  practically  all  that  can 
be  said  with  cert.ainty  on  the  subject.  We  cannot 
even  say  definitely  what  the  Apostle  intended  to 
convey  by  the  words  quoted.  No  other  passage  in 
his  VTitings  casts  any  light  upon  them.  There  is 
certainly  no  doubt  that  by  the  phrase  eavrbv  eicevwcre 
he  was  expressing  the  same  idea  as  he  had  in  his 
mind  when  speaking  of  ‘ J esus  Christ  ’ in  2 Co  8®  : 
di  vp.ds  iimcxcooe  irXovows  &v.  Tliis  passage,  how- 
ever, is  no  less  ambiguous  than  the  former.  In 
both  alike  the  grammatical  connexion  of  the 
statement  with  the  antecedent  designation  ‘Jesp 
Christ  ’ seems  to  indicate  that  the  Apostle  had  in 
his  mind  an  action  of  the  historical  Jesus.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fiopcph  9eoD  and  the  popgrp 
BooXov  of  the  first  passage,  and  the  ‘ being  rich’  and 
the  ‘ becoming  poor  ’ of  tbe  second,  are  in  each  case 
so  pointedly  antithetic  as  to  suggest  that  St.  Paul 
was  thinking  of  a surrender  of  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  that  accordingly  he  is  speaking  here  of 
an  action  effected  by  the  pre-existent  Christ  at  His 
incarnation. 

In  2 Co  8 the  context  does  not  help  us,  while  in 
Ph  2,  though  the  parenetic  aim  of  the  passage 
seems  at  first  sight  to  point  to  the  historical  Jesus, 
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the  context  in  reality  presents  several  possibilities  j 
of  interpretation.  This  ■would  not  be  the  ca.se, 
indeed,  if  we  could  accept  the  hypothesis  of  A.  ! 
Resell,'  viz.  that  in  Ph  2®^-  St.  Paul,  on  the  ground 
of  a primitive  gospel  which,  according  to  Resell, 
has  left  traces  in  the  baptismal  liturgy  of  the 
Severians,  was  speakin"  of  a K^vuens  that  began 
■with  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Resell  had  every 
confidence  in  his  theory,  believing  that  he  was 
justified  even  in  saying  (p.  81) : 

‘ In  place  of  the  life-like  impression  which  Ph  25ff.  gives  of  the 
historical  Christ  and  His  first  public  appearance  at  the  baptism 
in  the  Jordan,  unfortunately  an  unsound  theory  of  Kenosis  has 
been  built  up  upon  an  ungrammatical  foisting  in  of  the  Aoyos 
ao-apKo;  as  the  subject  of  the  passage,  and  in  this  way  a dogma- 
tizing exegesis  has  moved  further  and  further  away  from  the 
original  sense.’ 

But  Resell  fails  to  show  even  the  probability — let 
alone  the  certainty — of  the  underlying  assumption 
of  his  verdict,  viz.  the  use  of  a primitive  gospel  by 
the  Apostle. 

The  exegesis  of  the  passage  is  thus  thrown  back 
upon  the  actual  words.  Nor,  again,  does  the  clause 
oiix  apTray/j-bv  ijyrjaaTo  rb  elvat  iaa.  de(p  enable  us  to 
decide  Avhether  St.  Paul  tvas  referring  to  the 
historical  or  the  iire-existent  Christ.  Even  the 
so-called  ‘active’  sense  of  apwaytibs  (‘robbery,’ 
‘usurpation,’  ‘opportunity  for  robberj' ’ or  ‘for 
self-enrichment’)  lias  been  made  to  fit  in  with 
either  alternative,  though  the  i)resent  writer  is 
of  opinion  that  its  compatibility  with  the  theory  of 
the  pre-existent  Chriist  is  far  from  obvious.  The 
tenability  of  both  interpretations  is  much  less 

uestioiiable  if,  with  most  modern  scholars,  we 

ecide  for  the  ‘ passive,’  or  rather  the  ‘ concrete,’ 
sense  of  aptrayp-ds  {pr(vda,  ‘ prize’).  The  translation 
in  that  case  would  be:  ‘He  regarded  the  chai  la-a 
Oeip  not  as  a prize  to  he  held  fast,’  or  ‘ as  a prize  that 
he  might  or  must  obtain,’  and  the  former  rendering 
at  least  is  quite  in  keeping  with  either  interpreta- 
tion. This  may  also  be  said  of  the  ttvat  i'era  Oeip. 
If  Ave  take  the  phrase  as  equivalent  to  bv  popijiy  dead 
elvai,  then  it  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  subject  of  -^yTjeraTo  ; if  Ave  feel  it 
necessary,  however,  to  make  a distinction  in  mean- 
ing betAveen  the  tAvo  phrases,  the  former  accords 
very  Avell  Avith  the  theory  that  the  Avhole  passage 
refers  to  the  historical  Christ,  Avhile  it  harmonizes 
Avith  the  reference  to  the  pre-existent  Christ  only 
if  Ave  assume — an  as.sumption  Avidely  held,  but,  the 
present  Avriter  thinks,  untenable — that  St.  Paul 
regarded  the  i)re-e.\istent  Christ  as  the  ‘ heavenly 
man.’ 

Nor  can  Ave  decide  Avith  confidence  betiveen  the 
exegetical  alternatives  presented  by  Ph  2“  even  by 
an  appeal  to  the  only  non-Pauline  passage  of  the 
NT  that  perhaps  rests  on  the  same  underlying 
ideas,  viz.  that  verse  of  the  high-priestly  ))rayer 
Avhich  Origen  (de  Princ.  III.  v.  6)  applied  in  the 
same  AA’ay  : sal  vvv  Sdfacrov  pe  cri),  ndrep,  irapd  creavTcp 
rfj  bd^rj  p tXxov  irpb  toO  rbv  sba-pov  eXrai  irapa  crol  ( J n 17°). 
Not  that  Ave  Avould  contend  that  St.  Paul  should 
not  be  interpreted  by  St.  John  ; as  a matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Johannine  writing.s  contained  an  un- 
ambiguous jiassage  which  exactly  agreed  Avith  any 
one  of  the  possible  interpretations  of  Ph  2“,  it  Avoiild 
certainly  lend  a sanction  to  that  interpretation. 
But  is  Jn  17°  unambiguous?  Even  if,  in  view  of 
other  j)assages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (I-’’-  6°°-°*  8°®), 

Ave  reject  the  interpretation  of  ffyov  as  imidying  a 
possession  in  the  destinatio  divina—a,i\  interpreta- 
tion endorsed  by  the  Socinians,  the  Rationalists, 
and  Schleierinacher,  and  defended  with  neAV  argu- 
ments by  H.  Wendt — Ave  cannot  venture  to  call  it 
so,  for  the  vieAv  that  Jn  17°  refers  to  a glory 
regarded  as  having  been  surrendered  in  the  act  of 
incarn.ation  cannot  be  maintained  in  face  of  Jn  !'■* 
211  114.40  If  j„  ifo^  accordingly,  can  be  taken 
1 * Agrnplia  TU  xxx.  3 and  4 (Leipzig,  lOOC),  p.  79  ff. 
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only  as  referring  to  a complete  and  plenary  re- 
entrance  upon  a glory  Avhich  wa-s  in  some  seu'^e 
veiled  during  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  it  also  fai  . • 
to  help  us  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  Pauline 
eawbv  bstvoxTe.  On  that  interpretation  Ave  maj- 
certainly  regard  .Jn  17°  as  implying  an  action  of 
the  \byos  &(rapKos  upon  Avhich  rested  thefi''-  rii.ditg 
of  such  veiling,  but  we  may  equally  Avell  .see  in  the 
pa.ssage  an  attitude  of  the  X670S  IrcrapKos  of  aa  hich 
His  being  veiled  was  the  re.sult.  Moreover,  the 
exegesis  of  Jn  17°  is  rendered  difiicult  by  the  fa-r 
that  we  cannot  definitely  say  'whether  an  ap:  ■ al 
to  the  Logos-idea  is  here  ju.stilied  at  all,  or  avI..  ' *er 
the  truth  lies  Avith  those  avIio  hold  that  John, 
in  conformity  Avith  JeAvish  thought,  u>'iaiiy  a.<-?o- 
ciates  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  Avitli  His  entire 
person,  and  that  his  restricting  it  to  rh;!';’- 
pneumatic  existence,  as  contrasted  Avith  His  tlesh, 
is  found  only  in  the  Prologue. 

In  the  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that 
exegetes  should  still  be  at  issue  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Ph  2®“''.  In  noint  of  fact  they  are  at 
present  even  more  diA'iaed  than  they  Avere  about 
thirty  years  ago,  as  it  seemed  for  a time  that  the 
interpretation  Avhich  found  the  subject  of  iavri 
isivoia-e  and  ttvi/craro  in  the  pre-existem  Chri.st  held 
the  field  in  scientific  exege.sis,  so  far  at  least  a- 
this  Avas  not  umler  the  inlluence  of  confe.ssional 
Lutheranism.  Of  late,  hoAvever — and  not  from 
the  Lutheran  side  only — the  po.sition  has  been 
challenged  by  quite  a number  ot  interpreters.* 

2.  The  exegesis  of  Ph  asff-  in  the  early  Church. 
— Even  in  the  early  Chun  h exegetc.-N  Avere  le.ss 
agreed  Avith  reganl  to  Ph  d'"-  than  has  sometimes 
been  assumed.  Here  we  meet  Avith  thrr  .■  tj'pes  of 
interpretation  that  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  quite 
distinct. 

(a)  The  interpretation  which  i<’  ntified  th  su'f  '''t 
of  the  Kenosis  with  the  \6yos  AdapKos. — The  earliest 
traceable  vieAV  is  that  Avhich  saAv  in  the  phrase 
iavrbv  isivincrc  a reference  to  the  act  of  the  \byos 
AdapKos  in  His  becoming  incarnate.  We  find  it 
already  in  the  Valentinian  Gnostic  Theodotus,  as, 
e.g.,  Avhen  he  says  : 

cavToi'  K€V(*)(Ta^t  rovTfcmv  tVrb?  toO  opou  •yti’bju.eio?  . . . dffb 
YlKffpuifxa.TO's  npo€X.$u)v  (Clem.  Alex.  Excprptij,  35). 

This  interpretation  is  found  also  in  the  Christian 
Gnosis  of  the  Ale.xandrians — Clement  (Pwdoj.  ill. 
i.  2,  Protrept.  i.  8)  and  Origen  ; 

€#ceVw<rep  eavTOi/  KaTa^aCviov  trrav^a,  Ka\  Kepwera?  eoi/rbr,  €\dfx- 
/3ai/e  jrdAii'  rauTo.  dt/)’  wi'  e/fci'oxTci'  tavrov  (in  Jerem.  Lloin.  i.  7 ; 
cf.  also,  e.g.y  de  Princ.,  pnef.  4,  and  iii.  v.  0,  in  Joann,  vi.  10) ; 
and  it  is  supported  even  by  Tertnllian  : 

‘Et  Serino  eiiiin  Dens,  qui  in  elligio  Dti  coiistitiitus,  non 
rapin.Aiu  existiniavit  pariari  l)uo’  (de  i’untis  Ju.  ui  r.  0). 

In  the  East,  indeed,  it  came  to  be  the  prevailing 
vieAV.  Not  onlj'  do  Ave  liiiil  it  in  Eusebius  (e.g., 
de  Eccles.  Thcol.  I.  xx.  10)  and  Apollinaris,*  but  Ave 
can  trace  it  also  in  the  line  of  the  orthodox  Fathers, 
from  Methodius  (CbjU'/r.  iii.  S),  through  .Vthanasius 
(e.g..  Oral,  contra  Aria)ios,  i.  40)  and  the  Vonng 
Niemans,®  to  Cyril  of  Alexandri.'i  ami  the  later 
orthodox  theology.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  inter- 
pretation in  question  receiAcd  iu  some  sense  an 
ollicial  sanction,  as  it  found  ex|iressiou  in  Cyril's 
Epistula  ad  Orientalcs,  Avhich  Avas  recognized  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine  bj’  the  Coiineil  of  Chalcedon  : 

oupai'ov  KaTa^ot'n?(ra?  6 tfeb?  Abyo?  /cfJcertoKCM  taurbp,  p.op>^Tiv 
SoiiAov  Aa/Swi'  (Pp.  89  [PQ  Ixxvii.  180  A]). 

(b)  The  Pelagian  exegesis.— X diametrically  op- 
posite interpretation  of  the  jiassage  is  met  Avilh 
c.  400  in  the  West,  viz.  in  the  t'ominentary  of 
Pelagius  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Pelagius  linds  the 

1 Cf.  AA’.  Liitgert,  Die  Vollkommenen  iiii  Phiiippcrbrief, 
Giitei'sloh,  1909,  p.  SOIL  ; AA’.  AA'arren,  xii.  (1911)  401  ff. ; 

O.  Kittel,  Theoloipsche  Sludicn  vnd  Kritiken,  Gotlua,  191'2, 
p.  37611. 

'4  Cf.  H.  Lietznmnn,  ApoUinaris,  Giittingeii,  1904,  fran'.  1'24, 
p.  237,  and  frag.  71,  p.  221. 

3 Cf.  Gregory'  Naz.  Or.  xxxA'iii.  13  : o Km'ovrai'  xtrorrai 

ybft  TYts  eauTou  66^77?  eat  piKpov. 
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subject  of  the  expressions  eavrbi/  eKifoicre,  rp/-fi<TaTo, 
and  (TaTrelvuaev  iavrdv  in  the  human  being  in  whom 
the  Logos  became  incarnate  : ‘ Quia  se  assumptus 
liomo  humiliare  dignatus  est,  divinitas  quae  liumili- 
ari  non  potest  eum  qui  humiliatus  fuerat  exaltavit  ’ 
{PL  XXX.  884  C).  Even  ‘secundum  hominem’ 
Clirist  was,  according  to  Pelagius,  ‘ in  forma  iJei,’ 
i.e.  ‘in  imagine  Dei,’  because  He  ‘absque  peccato 
erat,’  and  because  He  was  tlie  one  ‘ in  quo  Deus 
erat,’  i.e.  ‘ plenitudo  deitatis’  {loc.  cit.  ; cf.  pseudo- 
Primasius,  PL  Ixviii.  630) ; altliougli  ‘ quod  erat, 
liumilitate  celavit,  dans  nobis  exem])luni  ne  in  his 
gloriemur  quae  forsitan  non  habemus’  (PL  xxx. 
884  BC). 

The  text  of  Pelagius — at  this  point  probably  not 
completely  traceable  in  pseudo-Hieronymus — does 
not  provide  a particular  exposition  of  iK&uxre  or 
oiix  aptray/xbv  ijyqcraTo,  kt\.,  nor  can  pseudo-Pri- 
masius  be  used  here  as  supplementing  it,  since  he 
has  manifestly  interpolated  something  of  his  own  ; 
.still,  the  exegesis  of  Pelagius  can  be  made  out 
distinctly  enough.  In  view  of  Col  2^ — a passage 
which  he  undoubtedly  had  in  his  mind — the  phrase 
eavrbi'  iK£i>w(Te  is  adequately  explained  by  the  words 
‘quod  erat,  liumilitate  celavit,’  while  the  words 
‘dans  nobis  exemplum  ne  in  his  gloriemur  quae 
forsitan  non  habemus  ’ suggest  the  following  e.x- 
planation  of  oix  apirayp-bv  rjyrjffaro,  KTb..  : ‘ non  glori- 
atus  est  in  his  quae  habebat’  {i.e.  rb  elvai  ia-a  6c(p= 
rb  eivai  ev  p.op(pp  dead).  The  latter  interpretation, 
again,  is  further  explained  by  what  Pelagius  says 
with  reference  to  ‘ formam  servi  accipiens  ’ : ‘ ita 
ut  pedes  lavaret  discipulorum  ; celavit  quod  erat, 
Adam  vero  et  antiquus  hostis  usurparunt  superbia 
quod  non  erant’  {PL  xxx.  884;  H.  Zimmer, 
Pelagius  in  Irland,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  377). 

Thus,  in  dealing  with  Ph  2®,  Pelagius,  like  the 
recent  expositors  Liitgert  {op.  cit.)  and  J.  ^yeiss,* 
has  been  reminded  of  Gn  3^‘^-,  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  reminiscence  applies  the  entire 
passage  in  Ph.  to  Christ  as  the  second  Adam.  It 
would  seem  that  this  interpretation  was  suggested 
to  him  by  earlier  tradition,  as  his  older  contempor- 
ary, Phoebadius  of  Aginnum,  is  also  reminded  by 
Ph  2®'-  of  the  fact  that  the  Logos  ‘ iuduerat  quod 
servire,  quod  niori  posset : hominem  scilicet  ... 
lit  [printed  ‘ et  ’]  secundus  Adam  per  obedientiam 
restitueret  quod  primus  transgressione  perdiderat  ’ 
{contra  Arianos,  21  [PL  xx.  29  A]). 

(c)  The  Antiochene -Occidental  interpretation. — 
The  third  interpretation  of  Ph  2®®-  takes  a middle 
course  between  the  two  discussed  above.  It  was 
known  to  Pelagius,  who,  however,  rejected  it  in 
the  interests  of  anti-Arianism  : 

‘ Aliqui  hunc  locum  ita  intelligunt  quod  secundum  divini- 
tatem  se  humiliaverit  Christus,  secundum  formam  scilicet  Dei, 
secundum  quam  aequalitatem  Dei  non  rapinam  usurpavei’it 
quam  naturaliter  possidebat,  et  exinaniverit  se,  non  substan- 
tiam  evacuans,  sed  honorem  declinans,  formam  servi,  hoc  est 
naturam  hominis,  induendo,  et  per  omnia  ut  homo  tanturamodo 
apparendo  atque  huinili  obedientia  nec  crucis  mortem  recus- 
ando  ’ {PL  xxx.  8S4  A ; cf.  Zimmer,  op.  cit.  p.  377,  and  pseudo- 
Primasius). 

This  interpretation  was  at  that  period  widely 
current  in  the  West.  It  was  adopted  by  Ambrosi- 
aster  {PL  xvii.  409) — though  with  some  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  view  of  Pelagius,  as,  e.g.,  with 
regard  to  the  ‘ forma  Dei  ’ — and  also  by  Phoebadius 
{ib.  XX.  29  A)  and  his  contemporary  Gregory  of 
Elvira;-  while,  as  regards  Ambrose,®  Augustine,^ 
and  even  Hilary,®  it  is  obvious  that  they  too 
favoured  this  interpretation,  though  with  certain 

1  In  Religion  in  Geschichteund  Gegemvart,  i.  (Tubingen,  1909) 
1726. 

- de  Fide,  8 (PL  xx.  47  f.) ; Tractaius  Origenis,  ed.  P.  Batifiiol, 
Paris,  1900,  vii.  83 ; cf.  A.  Wilmart,  RLE,  Oct. -Nov.  1906,  p. 
23311.,  and  G.  Kriiger,  in  PRE'->  xxiii.  593  £. 

t Cf.  H.  Reuter,  Augustinische  Studien,  Gotha,  1887,  p.  210 f. 

4 Ib.  p.  198  f. ; O.  Scheel,  Die  Anschauung  Augustins  uber 
Christi  Person  und  Weric,  Tubingen,  1901,  p.  218 ff. 

t Cf.  I.  A.  Dorner,  Entwickelungsgesck.  der  Lehre  von  der 
Person  Christi'^,  p.  1043 ff.;  PRE^  x.  253 f. 


modifications  due  to  Greek  inlluence,  i.e.  to  the 
view  indicated  under  («)  aliove.  Apart  from  these 
modifications,  this  current  Western  interpreta- 
tion agrees  with  the  Pelagian  in  three  important 
particulars.  (1)  It  takes  Ph  2®'^-  as  referring  to 
the  historical  Jesus  Christ,  though — diverging  here 
from  Pelagius — to  Christ  ‘secundum  diviiiitatem,’ 
i.e.  to  the  'Kbyos  tvcapKos.  Ambrosia^ler  is  quite 
aware  of  his  divergence  at  tliLs  point  from  the 
view  noted  in  (a),  and  explicitly  says  : 

‘ Non  cnim  mihi  sicut  quilmsdani  vidctur,  sic  fomiain  servi 
accepisse  dum  homo  natus  est : vide  eniiu  quid  dicat : Hoc 
sentite  in  vobis  quod  et  in  Christo  lesu,  id  est,  Deo  et  honiine' 
(PL  xvii.  432  A). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Phoebadius,  Gregory  of 
Elvira,  and,  above  all,  the  Grmcizing  latliers 
(Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine)  include  in  the  Kcn- 
osis  also  the  ‘incarnatio’  of  the  Logos,  as  the 
decisive  inception  of  the  process  expressed  by 
the  words  iavrbv  tKivorae  and  wrought  out  in  the 
life  of  the  historical  Christ.  (2)  The  current 
Western  interpretation  and  that  of  Pelagius 
have  in  common  the  idea  of  the  co-cxistenre  of 
the  ‘forma  Dei’  and  the  ‘forma  servi’ — an  idea 
very  prominent  also  in  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and 
Augustine  (cf.  Keuter,  loc.  cit.).  (3)  In  connexion 
with  that  view,  they  agree  also  in  regarding  the 
KlrwiTis  as  a Kpvxfus  (‘ celavit  quod  erat’). 

In  all  these  three  points,  again,  the  current 
Western  interpretation  coincides  with  the  coni- 
mon  Antiochene,  though  the  latter,  like  the  Gra-c- 
izing  Western  Fathers,  often  ingrafts  the  trar- 
dpuir-gais  into  the  conception  of  the  Ktvua-is.  The 
correspondence  is  clearest  in  the  case  of  Nestorius. 
While  Nestorius  recognizes  the  ivavdpunrrpris  as  the 
essential  starting-point  of  the  Kevourts,*  he  expressly 
says  with  reference  to  Ph  2®®^- : ovk  Aire  {sc.  6 llaCXos)- 
TouTo  cj>pov£'ux6ij} iy  ipiiv  8 xai  iy  rip  Oeip  Xdyp  {Nestoriana, 
p.  254). 

Moreover,  the  co-existence  of  the  gopipg  ffeoO 
and  the  p-optpr)  SobXov  which  we  already  find  in 
the  Fragments  of  Nestorius®  is  shown  by  his 
Liber  Heraclidis  to  have  been  one  of  his  leading 
ideas,  inasmuch  as  he  identifies  and  irpicronrov,^ 
and  the  exchange  of  the  wpoa-wiro.  is  the  decisive 
factor  in  his  conception  of  the  ‘ unio  personalis  ’ 
of  the  two  natures. ‘‘  Lastly,  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  Nestorius  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  Christologic.al  Kpv-^is ; thus,  to  take 
but  a single  instance,  we  quote  here  what  he  says 
regarding  the  self-restraint  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the 
Temptation : o8x  iKKaXvTr-A  rby  K£Kpiip.pdvov  0e6y 
. . . dXX’  ws  ivdpoiTos  ^iXos  avTKpOeyyeroLi  {Nestori- 
ana,  p.  343). 

Like  Nestorius,  Eutherius  of  Tyana.  a wTiter  of 
kindred  views,  emphatically  asserts  that  Ph  2®^- 
ought  not  to  be  read  as  referring  to  the  Logos ; 
in  opposition  to  the  words  of  Cyril  quoted  above 
{a),  he  writes  : 

‘ Sequere  apostolum  Paulum  . . . ; non  ait.  Ipse  de  coelo 
descendens  Dens  Verbum  exinanivit  semetipsum  ...  sed 
quid  dicit?  Hoc  sentiatur  in  vobis  quod  et  in  Christo  Jesu’ 
(J.  D.  Mansi,  SS.  Concilia  Coll.,  Venice,  1759-93,  v.  983  E-c ; cf. 
G.  Ficker,  Eutherius  von  Tyana,  Leipziq-,  1908,  p.  49  f.). 

The  views  maintained  by  Nestorius  and  Eu- 
therius in  connexion  with  Ph  2®®'-  were,  however, 
not  distinctively  Nestorian ; they  were  rather  in 
the  line  of  the  common  Antiochene  tradition.  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  fragmentary  form  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Antiochians  sur- 
vive, it  seems  certain  that  the  teaching  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  regarding  the  Trpoaonra  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  must  have  been  very  similar 
to  that  of  Nestorius,  and  the  former’s  exposition 

1 Nestoriana,  ed.  F.  Loots,  Halle,  1905,  p.  175. 

2 Ib.  p.  253.  . _ ^ , 

3 Liber  Heraclidis,  tr.  F.  Nau,  Paris,  1910,  p.  14,  : ‘La  forme 
est  le  prosopon  ; de  sorte  qu’il  est  I’un  par  I’essence  et  I’autre 
par  I’union  au  point  de  vue  de  rhumiliation  et  de  I’exaltation.' 

4 Cf.  Loofs,  Nestorius  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  Cambridge,  1914,  p.  83  ff. 
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of  Pli  shows  tliat  he  too  regarded  the  historical 
Christ  (or  the  \dyos  HvcrapKOi)  as  the  subject  of  iavrov 
iKhoxre  and  interpreted  the  Kivw<n%  as  a Kpdfis : 

TO  ovv  * cavTOP  e/ceVujcre ' auTt  tov  ‘ ovk  eavrcJi'/  /xopj)^  yap 

Sovhov  Ka^ojv  T^v  6.^iav  eKCtvYjy  arr^Kpvipey  tovto  toi?  opwat  elyat, 
j'o/xt^o/xepo?  oTrep  e^aiVero  {'J’heodf/ri  epincopi  MvpHuentP.ni  in 
eplHtutas  B.  Pauli  commentarU^  ed.  11.  13.  Swete,  Cambridj^e, 
1882,  i.  216  f.). 

(d)  The  question  as  to  the  priority  of  the  various 
exegetical  traditions  ; Novation. — Widch  of  tliese 
tliree  types  of  exegesis  has  the  longer  tradition 
behind  it  is  a question  not  (o  be  answered  by  a 
mere  reference  to  the  fact  that  Theodotus,  Cle- 
ment, Tertullian,  and  Origen  were  of  earlier  date 
than  Pelagius  and  the  Antiochians.  Por  the  cir- 
cumstance that  what  is  common  to  the  Pelagian 
and  the  current  Western  interpretation  appears 
also  among  the  Antiochians  lends  probability  to 
the  supposition  that  here  too  ^ the  Antiochene 
and  the  Western  expositors  were  dependent  upon 
a common  tradition;  and  this  tradition  may  well 
have  been  in  existence  jn-ior  to  the  period  of  the 
Apologists.  This  possibility  is  so  far  borne  out 
by  a conjecture  which,  as  tiie  present  writer  thinks, 
is  urged  upon  us  by  <a  detailed  examination  of  both 
the  Pelagian  and  the  ancient  Western-Antiochene 
view — namely,  that  the  exegesis  associated  with 
each  of  these  goes  back  to  a single  earlier  inter])re- 
tation,  according  to  which  the  subject  of  tavrbv 
iKivwire  was  the  integral  personality  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  Christ.  An  objective  argument  in  favour 
of  the  hyjrothesis  in  question  is  provideil  by  the 
interpretation  of  Pli  given  by  Novatian  (de 
Trin.  22  [17]  [Pi  iii.  957  f.]).  The  interpretation 
is  not  indeed  homogeneous.  P'or  the  most  part 
it  centres  in  the  historical  Christ,  thus  : 

‘Quamvisex  Deo  I’atre  Deuni  esse  meniiiiisset,  luinquam  se 
Deo  Patri  aut  comparavit  aut  coiitiilit  (p.  96S  A) ; exiiiaiiivit  ee, 
dum  ad  iiiiiiriaa  cotituiiieliasque  desceiidit,  duin  audit  iiit'anda, 
experitur  iiidipfiia  ’ [p.  i)5B  0). 

13ut  Novatian,  in  .another  passage  (p.  959  15),  in- 
cludes also  the  ‘nasci’  and  the  ‘ humanam  condi- 
tionis  fragilitatem  suscipere’  in  the  cxinnniiio, 
and  actually  lin<ls  (p.  958  C)  the  Kivwcas  in  the 
circumstance  that  the 

‘auotoi'itas  divini  Verbi,  ad  suscipiendum  hominem  interim 
conquiesoens,  neo  se  suis  viribns  exerceiis,  deiieit  se  ad  tempus 
atque  deponit,  dum  lioniinem  fert  quein  suscipit.’ 

Even  in  the  last  two  jiassages,  however,  the 
‘ self-emptying  ’ of  the  Logos  is  not  an  action 
of  the  Xdyos  dcrapKos,  but  an  attitude  of  the  Xdyos 
ivaapKos — a self-restraint  which  Novatian  ascribes 
to  the  historic.al  Christ.  Then  as  regards  Pli  2-', 
Novatian  refers  it — in  the  first  instonce  without 
making  any  distinction  between  the  ‘ homo  Christi  ’ 
and  the  Logos — to  the  historical  Saviour  in  His 
undivided  personality,  while  subsequently  he  s.ays 
of  the  historical  Christ  that  He  was  man  be(\ause 
He  had  humbled  Himself,  but  was  God  ami  Lord 
because  He  had  received  the  ‘nomen  Dei.’  Have 
we  not  here  the  common  root  of  the  hater  Pelagian 
and  the  current  XVestern  view?  And  does  not  the 
interpretation  of  Novatian,  precisely  because  of 
its  lack  of  unity,  point  back  to  a view  of  the 
Philippian  pass.age  according  to  which  the  subject 
of  eavrbv  tKtvwae  was  more  clearly  and  consistently 
identilied  with  the  historical  Christ? 

3.  Theories  of  the  Kenosis  current  in  the  early 
Church. — While  the  early  Church  thus  provides 
three  several  interpret.ations  of  Ph  2''''-,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  more  unanimous  in  its  conception  of 
the  Kenosis  than  that  fact  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
j'ose.  The  truth  is  that  no  theologian  of  any 
btanding  in  the  early  Church  ever  adopted  such 
f,  theory  of  the  stvoicns  of  the  Logos  as  would  in- 
volve an  actual  supersession  of  His  divine  form  of 
existence  by  the  human — a real  ‘ becoming-man,’ 
i.e.  .a  tr.ansformation  on  the  part  of  the  Logos. 

(rt)  Popular  conceptions. — Among  the  masses,  no 
doubt,  views  of  tlie  kind  jiist  indicated  were 
1 Ct.  Loots,  Nestorius,  pp.  107-125. 


widely  current  at  an  earlj-  peri<  '.,  .an..,  n . 
have  alw.ays  been  s<j.  .V.s  a ).ia!’'-r  of  i ■ 
rest  upon  a legitimate  basi-,  i.r.  i'  ey  I '.lnic  v, i h 
a view  which  is  eminentlj’ intclliu: Lie  to  a D^  ing 
Christian  faith.  The  genuinely  Chri-tian  i - 
tion  of  the  jierfect  revelation  of  t.o  i in  the  p. : -"ii 
of  the  historical  .Jesus  Christ  found  e.xpr<  --c  ii  at 
an  early  period  in  the  doctrine  that  tl..  i-ibl.-, 
incompreliensible,  and  impa>-,ible  God  ha>i  h l•••me 
visible,  comprehensible,  and  j..i--,ilde  in  the  his- 
torical Jesus  (Ignatiu.s,  ad  Pidyr.  iii.  ; and 
this  type  of  formulation,  which,  though  it  Ij;. - u 
‘ mod.alistic  ’ complexion,  wa.^  not  pul  furv  . td  in 
a modalistic  sense,  and  might  be  -•-n  . ! a- 
‘ religious-modalistic,’  or  ‘ naive-mod.-ili--' ic,’  v.  - 
especially  popular  in  the  theologdi-al  tradition  .>f 
Asia  Minor.'  The  sense  in  whi  ii  siuli  imm  ; .- 
tions  were  understood  by  the  ‘ - iinplicin- ’ m.a.\  • 

seen  in  the  so-c;illed  modali.'tic  .Xlonurchiaiii-m. 
To  that  school  of  doctrine  there  wa-  nothing  ■■!«- 
jectionable  in  the  idea  that  God  had  trunsforim-d 
Himself  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  it  could  i c 
said  of  Him  : 

Toutoc  eTcat  atparov  ore  /xfj  opazax,  opazov  It  or.  opxrai'  I-,.;- 
y-qroy  6e  ore  fx^  yci’yarai,  yayriToy  ie  oral'  yti  : ira:  nc  lift.'  < .s  :»• 
aTra^  jcal  aOdyarou  ot«  ndtrxj)  MV*  i'-.ii-  • , -r  >■  t) 

itpo<tc\6yj,  7rd(T)(«iy  Kai  0in)(TKtiy  (Hijfjf*  ‘vtua,  J*h''  "•  i K.  x.  -7  ; 

cf.  liOofs,  JJujmenfjcsch.  § 27,  db,  p.  IJ-*)* 

Tliat  in  quarters  where  the  subject  of  the  Imar- 
nation  was  found  in  the  J.ogos  .a-  distiiigaiishcd 
from  the  Beii  irartip  such  concejit  ion.s  .should  1 ■■ 
transferred  to  the  Logos  b}-  simidc  miiuls  i-  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  and  the  fact  of  such  tian.-fcr.'iu e 
is  capable  of  jiroof.  llasil  the  Great  is  ;i.  quaini.  .1 
with  and  argues  again.-t  those  who  interiirct  tlo- 
incarnation  of  the  J.ogos  in  the  sens.'  that  7rd.-a  . 
ToO  Moi'oycvocs  tpi'trts  eTpa-n-r]  {Eji.  ccliii.  2'.  whiic  in 
Hilary  {dc  Trin.  x.  57  ; cf.  5ti)  and  in  I'yril  of  Alex- 
andria (adr.  Anthropomorph.  19  and  IS  ; cf.  PPi  ■' 
X.  250.  2011'.)  we  have  a polemic  on  the  same  lin.  s. 
Thus,  when  at  an  earlier  stage  we  lind  Cclsus 
making  sport  of  the  notiiin  that  the  debs  \6yos  for- 
sook llis  throne  and  sull'ered  a yufrojSoXij  ayauor 
eis  Karbr  (C)rigen,  c.  Cclsutn,  iv.  5 and  14),  we  need 
not  imagine  that  he  is  maliciously  indulging  his 
wit  in  forced  interpretations ; it  is  likely  enough 
that  he  had  already  encountered  that  conception 
of  the  ivavOpBitvntTti  toO  Xoyou  M hich  we  can  trace  in 
the  4th  century.  And,  indeed,  does  not  the  xara- 
fiaiveiv  in  Jn  3"*  G''-'" point  back  to  such  popular 
concejitions  ? At  all  events  it  must  soon  have  sug- 
gested them  ; and,  .alike  under  the  inlluenee  of  the 
Johannine  passages  and  apart  from  them,  analo.g- 
ous  ideas  have  been  current  among  the  masses  in 
all  periods.  It  may  well  be  that  they  were  not 
associated  with  the  academic  coneeiit  KO'ucris,  but 
so  far  .as  the  notion  was  popularly  understood 
it  would  derive  its  connotation  from  the  ideas  in 
question.  I'opular  ]>reaching  and  poetic  language 
frequently  adapted  tiiemselves  to  such  views.  Even 
to-day,  in  the  evangelical  songs  of  the  t'hureh,  wo 
are  often  told,  c.g.,  how  the  Son  of  Goii  ‘left  His 
throne  of  glory,’  and  the  like.  In  all  periods,  too, 
there  have  been  theologians  whose  ‘ system ' was 
cast  in  the  mould  of  popular  doctrine,  or  was  at 
least  largely  indebted  to  it. 

(b)  'The  Apologetic  and  A rian  conceptions  of  the 
mutability  of  the  Logos. — In  the  early  days  of 
Christian  theology,  among  certain  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Apologists,  there  appears  a tr.ain  of  thought  which 
agreed  to  some  extent  with  t he  po]mlar  concep- 
tions just  noticed,  hut  dill'ereil  from  them  widely  in 
origin.  .Tustin  (Dial,  cxxvii.),  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
(ad  Autol.  ii.  22),  and  Tertullian,  in  conformity 
with  the  subordinationism  of  their  philosophical 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  with  a view  to  preserv- 
ing both  the  philosophical  idea  of  God  as  ahstractly 
supramundano  and  the  reality  of  the  Biblical  the- 

1 Cf.  Loots,  Dogincnijeschic/itc^,  Halle,  1900,  § 21,  26,  ji.  142. 
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oijlianies,  resolved  the  ideas  of  God’s  becoming 
visible  in  Christ  indicated  above  (a)  into  tlie  idea 
that  the  Logos  [who  had  appeared  in  Christ]  was 
a de&repos  deos  who  was  not  equal  to  the  dppryros 
iraTTip  in  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  majesty,  and 
was  capable  of  becoming  visible.  This  idea  finds 
its  most  uncompromising  form  of  expression  in 
Tertullian — although  in  a manner  that  repeatedly 
betrays  its  original  reference  to  the  historical 
Christ : 

‘ Constat  eum  semper  visnm  esse  ab  initio  qui  visus  fuerit  in 
fine,  et  eum  nec  in  fine  visum  qui  nec  ab  initio  fuit  visus  [cf. 
1 Ti  6'ii] ; et  ita  duos  esse,  visum  et  invisum*  (adv.  Prax.  xv.); 
‘ quaeoumque  exijitis  Deo  digna  habebuntur  in  Patre  invisibili 
incongressibilique  et  placido  et,  ut  ita  dixerim,  philosophorum 
Deo ; quaecumque  autem  ut  indigna  reprehenditis  deputa- 
buntur  in  Filio  et  viso  et  audito  et  congresso  ’ {adv.  Hare. 
ii.  27). 

That  this  idea  was  associated  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Kenosis  by  any  of  the  Apologists  can  certainly 
not  be  proved  ; it  is,  in  fact,  hardly  probable  ; for, 
so  long  as  the  ‘ Incarnation  ’ could  in  some  sense 
be  brought  into  line  with  the  theophanies  of  the 
OT,  or  with  the  operation  of  the  Logos  in  philo- 
sophers (Justin,  Ai^ol.  i.  5)  and  prophets,  it  was 
not  an  event  of  the  kind  that  forced  one  to  think 
of  a self-limitation  of  the  6e6s  \6yos : the  XcJyos  h.ad 
appeared  iv  ivOpcbirov  p.op<prj  even  to  Joshua  (Justin, 
Dial.  Ixi. );  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
shared  the  Logos  - conception  of  the  Apologists, 
could  actually  say  that  the  Logos  also  5(a  tUv 
TTporprjTwv  evepy-qaas  mapl  eyevETO  (Excerpta,  xix.). 
But  these  notions  of  a ‘ Deus  visibilis  ’ existing  side 
by  side  xvith  the  ‘philosophorum  Deus  invisibilis’ 
would  have  a very  different  effect  among  the  people 
generally.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  Arian  views  of  the^er  se  mutable  Son  of  God, 
who  Himself  became  the  subject  of  all  the  experi- 
ences of  the  historical  Jesus,  including  His  gi-owth 
and  His  experience  of  hunger  and  pain,  were  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  the  Logos  - doctrine  of 
the  Apologists,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Arians 
too  made  use  of  Ph  2®  in  the  service  of  their 
Christology. 

(c)  The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  imnmt ability  of 
the  Logos. — In  the  further  development  of  the  ortho- 
dox theology,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  such  utterances 
as  are  not  designed  merely  for  popular  edification, 
the  idea  that  the  Logos  per  se  could  have  relin- 
quished invisibility  for  visibility,  im])assibility  for 
passibility,  and  the  Divine  omnipresence  for  finite 
human  existence  was  repudiated  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  may 
still  trace  an  echo  of  his  broad  conception  of  incar- 
nation indicated  in  (h)  above,  when  he  thus  speaks  ; 

ov  ‘yap  e^tVraTat  Trore  rrj?  aurov  TrepiaiTrq?  6 vtb?  rov  0eoO,  ov 
fiepL^6fX€i'o?,  ovK  aTTore/xpop.ei'O?,  ou  p.6Ta)3atVa>p  €K  tottou  et?  tottov, 
Trdvrq  6e  wv  TravTOTs  Kal  juTjSa/XT/  7rept6;^6/ievos  {St/‘07n.  ii.  5.  5). 

All  the  later  orthodox  writers,  when  speaking  in 
terms  of  theological  science,  express  themselves  in 
similar  fashion.  Origen  makes  use  of  the  same  ideas 
in  order  to  parry  the  satire  of  Celsus  referred  to 
above.  Celsus,  he  says,  does  not  realize  the  power 
of  God,  nor  does  he  realize  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
fills  the  earth  ; God  has  descended  in  virtue  of  His 
divapus ; the  Logos,  in  becoming  man,  has  neither 
passed  from  one  locality  to  another  nor  undergone 
any  other  change  ; God  changes  not  (Mai  3*’),  p.tvo)v 
yap  rq  ovaia  arpewTOS  avyKaraPalvei  ry  irpovoia.  sal  ry 
olKOVop.lq.  Toh  avdponrLvois  Trpdyp.a<rip  (c.  Cels.  iv.  5 and 
14 ; cf.  V.  12).  During  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus, 
accordingly,  the  Logos  was  not  confined  ‘ intra 
brevissimi  corporis  claustra,’  but  rather  ‘ et  in  cor- 
pore  et  ubique  totus  aderat  Dei  FHius  ’ {de  Trine. 
iv.  3 [30]). 

This  idea,  viz.  that  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  the  Logos  still  continued  to  rule  over  all 
things,  and  that  therefore  He  was  not  only  wholly 
in  Christ,  but  also  wholly  ‘ extra  carnem  ’ — a view 
w’hich,  as  held  also  by  tlie  Calvinists,  was  spoken 


of  by  the  orthodox  Lutherans  as  the  ‘ Extra  Cal- 
vinisticuin  ’ — represents  the  settled  belief  of  all  the 
theologians  of  the  early  Church.  Te&timonie.s  to 
its  currency  might  be  adduced  alike  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West.  To  the  theologians  of  the 
early  Church  it  was,  in  view  of  the  immutability 
of  God,  as  obvious  as  it  was  unquestionable.  Fur- 
ther, the  Nicene  Creed,  in  its  anathemas,  formu- 
lates as  a dogma  the  the.sis  that  the  Logos  is 
arpeiTTos  and  draWolurros.  Of  the  theorj'  that  the 
Logos,  in  consequence  of  a mutation  in  His  essen- 
tial being,  confined  Himself  to  an  existence  in  the 
historical  Jesus,  Basil  the  Great  writes  thus  : 

Tovro  ovSeva  r}yovp.ai  ttovv  ixoi  ra  Kai  toi'  tov  deov  Ktrrrf 

p.(vov  iTa.<rxeiv  to  appiuanj/ia  {Kp.  CClxu.  2). 

[d)  The  common  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  in  the 
early  Church. — On  the  assumption  that  the  ideas 
discussed  above  were  valid,  there  remained  only 
one  theologically  intelligible  view  of  iavrbv  cKevtoac 
as  implying  an  act  of  the  Logos — the  view,  namely, 
to  which  Irenaeus  had  given  expression,  though 
not  in  connexion  with  Pli  2®  : * 

(rvv€yrinCa^€i'  vto?  toO  0€oO,  reAfto?  tu>  avSpojVMt  ov 

eavTOVf  oAAd  6id  to  toD  ai'OpMTTov  mijinop  ovrw 
avPpwTTO?  avTOv  xwpctv  ijSvi'aro  (iv.  xxxviii.  2;  cf.  1). 

This  view  was  adopted  by  Novatian  (cf.  2 (d)  above), 
and  also  by  Origen  : 

* Per  ipsam  sui  exinanitionemstudet  nobis  deitaCisplenitudinem 
demonstrare' (cZ«  Princ.  i.  ii.  S). 

Origen  explains  it  by  a figure,  and  his  idea  may  be 
concisely  expressed  as  follows  : 

Imagine  a etatue  of  such  size  as  to  fill  the  whole  world — ita 
very  magnitude  would  preclude  its  being  seen  ; a small  copy  of 
it  in  the  same  material,  however,  would  give  us  some  idea  of  it. 
Siiuilarly,  as  we  could  not  have  beheld  the  splendour  of  the 
pure  light  flo\Ning  from  the  Divine  majesty  of  the  Lc^os,  by  His 
Kenosis  He  made  it  possible  for  us  to  look  into  His  divine  light ; 
‘ brevissimae  insertus  humani  corporis  formae  ex  operum  virtu- 
tisque  similitudine  Dei  Patris  in  seimmensam  atque  invisibilem 
magniludinem  designabat’  (loc.  cit.). 

Here  the  Kenosis  is  that  self-limitation  of  the 
Logos  which  was  involved  in  His  manifestation  in 
a human  form,  though  at  the  same  time  He  is  not 
in  any  way  limited  as  to  His  cosmic  position.  This 
conception  of  the  Kenosis  may  be  regarded  as  the 
recognized  view  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  the 
view  alike  of  the  theologians  who  refer  the  eavrbv 
eKivuiae  to  the  \670s  daapKos,  and  so  identify  Kevcvais 
with  evavdpdnrycns  (2  («)),  and  of  those  who  find  the 
subject  of  iaxrrbv  CKivoice  in  the  \0yos  ivaapxos.  For 
the  theologians  who  identify  Kcvioats  and  ivavBp6- 
Trqcris  firmly  believe,  like  the  other  group,  that  the 
Logos,  notwithstanding  His  incarnation,  remained 
avaWoloiTos,  and,  as  regards  His  divine  place  in  the 
universe,  unconditioned — aKtvurros  (as  Apollinaris 
himself  puts  it ; cf.  4 (6)  below).  In  the  view  of 
ail  these  theologians,  moreover,  the  two  fiop<pal  are 
in  reality  co-existent,  inasmuch  as  the  srpos  debv 
ia-brys — even  according  to  Apollinaris  (cf.  4 (6)) — 
w'as  still  retained  by  the  \6yos  ivaapsos.  Both 
groups  were  alike  convinced  that  the  ‘flesh,’  i.e. 
the  human  vehicle  of  the  manifestation,  stood  in 
the  w'ay  of  a complete  revelation,  or — what  is  the 
same  thing,  Khaais  and  spi^is  being  here  identical 
— made  it  impossible  for  the  Deity  to  reveal  His 
majesty  fully  within  the  limitations  involved. 
Thus  the  two  interpretations  given  respectively  in 
2 (a)  and  2 (c)  above  might  frequently  merge  in 
each  other.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the  Pelagian  exegesis 
(2  (b)  above),  to  which  that  of  the  Antiochians 
frequently  approximates,^  rest  upon  any  other 
conception  of  the  Kenosis.  The  idea  that  the 
Logos  in  assuming  human  nature  surrendered  the 
universal  operation  of  His  deity  certainly  seems 
very  far  removed  from  the  idea  that  He  became 
incarnate  in  a man  who  veiled  the  indwelling 
TrXypiopia  rys  debryTos,  humbled  Himself,  etc.  Yet, 
so  long  as  the  ‘ Extra  Calvinisticum  ’ (cf.  (c)  above) 

1 Cf.,  however,  IV.  xxiv.  2 [JIassuet]. 

2 Cf.  also  Justinian,  adv.  Sonnullos,  etc.  {PG  Ixxxvi.  1,  col. 
1063  A). 
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is  adhered  to,  tlie  Kenosis  is  taken  in  a sense 
essentially  the  same  in  both  cases. 

4.  Diverse  aspects  of  the  early  Church  theories. 
— It  is  nevertheless  undeniable  that  the  theories  1 
regarding  iainbv  iKivuae  propounded  by  the  early 
theologians  seem  to  differ  very  greatly  from  one 
another.  The  extreme  poles  of  the  variation  are 
found  in  Apollinaris  and  Pelagius.  But  the  differ- 
ences do  not  arise  out  of  any  essential  disparity  of 
view  regarding  the  Kenosis;  they  are  due  rather 
to  the  various  degrees  in  which  theological  tlieory 
is  mingled  with  popular  doctrine. 

(а)  The  influence  of  popular  doctrine  upon  the 
orthodox  theologians. — Although  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria held,  as  already  noted,  that  a fieTapaivetv  4k 
t6wov  eh  t6woi>  could  not  possibly  be  a.scribed  to  the 
Logos,  we  nevertheless  find  him  saying ; aiirbs 
KaTTj\0e  {Quis  dives,  xxxvii.  2).  Origen  often  ex- 
presses himself  in  similar  fashion,  and,  indeed, 
no  theologian  of  the  following  period  ever  quite 
discarded  the  formube  and  symbols  of  the  popular 
conception  of  the  4vav9pijiirr}(n.s.  Even  the  Nicene 
Creed,  immediately  before  its  anathema  upon  the 
dWoiorrbu  X^yovras  elvai  rhv  vlbv  tov  6eov,  speaks  of 
rbv  St’  ‘pp.ds  KareXObvra.  Frequently,  too,  the  old 
‘ religious-modalistic’  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
or  the  plethora  of  rlietorical  language  that  to  some 
extent  adopted  its  terms,  made  its  inllueuce  felt. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  e.g.,  writes  thus  : 

/xcTtt/SaiVet  r6iTOV  ck  tottov  6 fxy^Sefl  tottw  xoipovixcvo^y  6 axpovo^y  6 
dcru>/xaros,  o aTreptArjTTTOS  (Oral,  XXXVii,  2); 

and  yet  he  not  only  accepts,  as  is  shown  by  these 
words,  the  ‘Extra  Calvinisticnm,’  but  still  adheres 
to  the  essentially  ‘Nestorian’  view  of  Origen,  viz. 
that  the  Incarnation  was  effected  ‘ substantia 
animae  inter  Deum  carnemque  mediante’ : 

6 dx<*>pi7TO?  jue(rr?5  'pvXH'*  t'oepa*:  /xecrtTei/odcn)?  ^eonjTi 

Kal  aapfcbs  TraxvTT^Tt  (Oral,  xxxviii.  13). 

(б)  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea. — Of  all  the  theo- 
logians of  the  early  Church  it  was  Apollinaris  of 
Laodicea  who  accommodated  his  views  most  fully 
to  popular  dogmatics.  His  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation, according  to  which  the  Logos  is  the  voOs  of 
the  /j-la  0il<ris  (TLivdeToi  of  Christ,  might  even  be 
described  as  a materially  and  formally  ingenious 
attempt  to  mould  the  popular  views  of  the  tvavdpJj- 
TTTjtris  into  a theological  theory.  In  Apollinaris, 
indeed,  we  find  statements  that  seem  to  indicate  a 
type  of  Kenosis  implying  a real  change  in  the 
Xbyos  : 

<rdp#<uK7ts  KcVtoo-i?  (Lietzmann,  ApolUnariSy  frag,  124,  p.  237) ; 
el  fjLT)  ^ov9  €»/crapK09  yeyoueu  6 Abyo?,  aWaaotfbicL^u  eu  toj  i'<3,  ov 
Kare^ri  6 ^cvpt09  ov6e  eKet/uxreu  eavT6u  (ib.  frag.  71,  p.  221,  14  (.). 
Yet  he  also  says  l xei'wcras  peu  eavrot'  Kara  ttji/  fxoptfxacriu 
<CSov\ov^j  ttK€i/fa)T09  be  #cal  ai'aAAotwTO?  Kara  r^v  $etau  ovcriau 
(ovSepia  yap  dAAotwo-i?  Trepl  rpu  Oeiav  </>ucrii/)  cube  cAaTTOvrat  ovbe 
av^dverai  (de  Ifnioney  6,  Lietzmann,  p.  188,  1);  ovk  dpa  pere- 
Trecrey  i]  Trpo?  debt'  laorr}^,  oAA’  at'oAAotcoTOS  ij  deorrjs  efxeivev  ev 
ravTorrjTL  {ib.  15,  p.  192,  2f.). 

Even  in  Apollinaris,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
his  affinity  to  the  popular  doctrine,  there  is  no 
place  for  a theory  of  the  Kenosis  which  diverges 
from  the  general  tradition  of  the  early  Church  (cf. 

3 (d)  above). 

(c)  The  Antiochians. — It  is  true  that  the  Christ- 
ology  which  is  furthest  removed  from  Apollinarian- 
ism,  i.e.  that  of  Nestorius,  and  that  of  Pelagius 
(which  coincides  with  the  latter  in  many  of  its 
formul®),  does  not  merely  ‘ seem  to  differ.’  In  so 
far  as,  in  the  divergence  referred  to,  the  question 
regardiTig  the  agent  in  the  person  of  Christ  was 
brought  to  discussion  in  the  theorizings  of  the 
early  theologians,  the  differences  are  profound. 
The  Nestorian  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  (cf.  Loots, 
Nestorius,  p.  82ff. ) is  a lucid  development  of  the 
Kenotic  views  to  which  Irenmus  and  Novatian  had 
already  given  expression,  and  which  were  never 
really  discarded  by  the  theology  of  the  early  Church 
—a  development  which  had  disengaged  itself  as  far 
as  possible  from  popular  dogmatics.  The  Apolli- 


narian  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  tend^  unques- 
tionably to  pass  beyond  the  earlier  views  and  to 
advance  towards  a conception  of  the  Kenosis  more 
akin  to  the  popular  idea.  This  tendency  also 
appears,  though  to  a slighter  degree,  in  t’yril's 
theory  of  a '4voj(ns  sad'  virbarcunv  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  which  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  a 
'4vo}<n%  (jivffiK-q,  and  also  in  the  orthodo.x  Chalcedonian 
doctrine  of  the  ^vwtrts  sad'  virbarcuaiv,  although  that 
doctritie  was  put  forward  as  an  ‘unio  personalis.’ 
In  the  early  Church,  however — even  in  the  hands 
of  Apollinaris  and  the  Monophysites — th.  tendency 
never  attained  its  linal  development.  This  w uM 
have  been  secured  only  if  the  idea  of  the  pda.  <p  (tis 
avvdero%  with  which  Apollinaris  had  at  Icrrst  :>■- 
tempted  to  deal  in  a serious  fashion,*  the  iiica  of 
the  tvuxris  (pvaLK-fj,  to  which  Cyril  sometimes  attU'-he-s 
the  same  meaning,**  and  that  of  the  tvaxns  Kau' 
owbaTo-uiv  had  been  fully  wrought  out  in  Greek 
theological  thought.  But  the  Ai)ollinarian  theory 
of  the  p-ia  (rovderos  and  the  albed  idea  of  a 

ivojdis  (pvcTLKr)  conllicted  with  tb.it  dvaWoiwTov  ehax 
of  the  Logos  which  was  likewise  maintained,  and 
also  with  the  accredited  doctrine  that  the  Logos 
bad  not  forfeited  His  irpbs  debv  iabTT/s,  while,  in  the 
orthodox  tradition,  the  theoiy  of  the  Ivu<tis  sad' 
virbaraaiv  broke  down  in  face  of  TheopaschitiMU, 
since  even  the  idea  that  eh  rijs  dylay  rpidbos  ttIttoi  i‘e 
trapKl  adds  nothing  to  the  theologically  unservice- 
able paradox  of  Athanasius  : acrAs  ijv  6 Trairyur  .-.ai 
pi)  Trdcrywv  {Ep.  ad  Epict.  6).  Nothing  but  an 
earnest  and  resolute  handling  of  the  lvui<ri%  (pvptc:] 
in  an  unreserved  Theopaschitism  could  have  yielded 
a real  Kenosis  of  the  J-iOgos.  But  could  the  .M.e  o- 
jihysite  theologians,  who  attached  great  importance 
to  the  'I’l'isagion  in  its  monophysitically  exi'anJcd 
form,  unreservedly  maintain  the  idea  exjiressed  in 
the  words  dddvaros  . , . (XTaopuiOeU  5i  i)pdt  1 

5.  The  Kenosis  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — Medimval  theology,  .-■o 
far  as  it  was  concerned  at  all  with  the  idea  of  the 
Kenosis — the  idea  certainly  never  stands  out 
prominently — continued  to  adhere  to  the  consensus 
of  the  early  Church  in  its  Western  form.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Boman  Catholic  dogma  at 
the  present  day.  Thus,  according  to  Wetzer  and 
Welte  (Kirchan-Lcxikon,  iii.'-*  [18S4]  271)  ‘semet 
ipsum  exinanivit’  (Bh  2'*)  is  affirmed  of  Christ's 
assumption  of  human  nature,  ‘and  not,  as  pseudo- 
mjfstics  and  many  Brotestant  theologians  believe, 
of  His  divine  nature  and  person  per  sc.’  Tlie 
Kirchen-Lexikon  (xii.'-*  [1901]  179)  can  speak  of  the 
neo- Brotestant  theory  (see  below,  8)  thus  summarily 
dismissed  only  in  the  most  caustic  terms  : 

‘ Even  the  overt  denial  of  the  hypostatic  union  is  hardly  a 
more  mischievous  attack  upon  the  deity  of  Christ  than  this 
“Kenosis,”  wliich  subverts  the  essential  nature  of  God  Him* 
self;  not  unjustly  has  Uiedermann  cliaractcrized  Uiis  doctrine 
as  “a  complete  kenosis  of  the  understanding*.”  ’ 

6.  The  Kenosis  in  the  Reformed  theology. — 'Blie 
Kenosis  was  insisted  uiiou  more  strongly  by  the 
so-called  Eeformed  theology,  which  found  the 
subject  of  4K4v(ii(re  in  the  Logos — whether  iUrapKos, 
as  becoming  man,  or  Ivaapsos — and  connected  the 
idea  with  its  doctrine  of  the  ‘ states  ’ of  Clii  i.«t.  In 
the  earlier  theologians  of  the  Keformed  Church, 
in  fact,  we  occasionally  bud  assertions  which  readily 
explain  why  certain  Lutherans  spoke  of  a special 
‘ Keformed  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  ’ : 

‘Cliristus  in  assiunpta  forma  servi  sese  evacuavit  omni  sua 
ploria  divina,  maiestate,  omnipotentia,  omnipr.vscntia  ’ (If. 
Zanclii,  in  A.  Scluveizer,  Die  Glanbciislehre  der  ccaiiget.- 
reformierten  Kirche,  ii.,  Ziiricli,  1847,  )>.  297). 

The  sense  in  which  such  utterances  are  to  be 
understood,  however,  is  made  clear  by  Zanclii 

1 Cf.  Lietzmann,  frag’.  113,  p.  234  : jae<rdr7j9  ^eoO  A*ai  ai'^^ptoirtor 
€*/  XpKTTo)*  OVK  dpa  ovre  dvOpuiiroi  oAos  ovre  OeoSy  dWd  Oeov  xai 
dvOpionov  jut^t9. 

2 De  recta  Fide^  xl.  [PG  Ixxvi.  119S  B] : 'Iijo-ovs  Xpiorb?  . , . 
€t9  eV  Tt  TO  fxera^v  <TvyKei[xei'0<s. 
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himself  in  his  interpretation  of  iKlvwae  as  an  action 
of  the  Logos : 

‘Gloriam  illain  et  maiestatem  in  qua  erat  apud  palrein,  ita 
abdiderit  in  forma  servi,  ut  ea  j^enitus  evacuasse  visus  sit,  quia 
nimirum  ilia  "loria  in  car?ie  non  fulgebat,  ut  ab  omnibus  conspici 
possit’  (in  H.  Schultz,  Die  Lchre  von  der  Christi,  Gotha, 

1881,  p.  173). 

Tlius  the  Reformed  tlieologj^  even  in  a.ssertions 
that  seem  to  go  beyond  the  early  Church  tradition, 
does  not  really  break  away  from  the  latter.  It 
retained  the  ‘Extra  Calvinisticum  ’ in  all  its 
precision  : 

‘ Cum  (iivinitas  compreheiidi  non  queat  et  omni  loco  praesens 
sit,  necessario  consequitur,  esse  earn  quidem  extra  naturam 
humanam  quam  assumpsit,  sed  nihilo  minus  tamen  esse  in 
eadem  eique  personaliter  unitam  permanere’  (Catechixmiis 
Palat.,  quaest.  78).  ‘Sic  \6yot  naturam  humanam  sibi  univit 
ut  totus  earn  inhabitet  et  totus,  quippe  immensus  et  infinitus, 
extra  earn  sit’  (S.  Maresius,  in  SI.  Schneckenburger,  Zur 
kirchlichen  Christolopie,  Pforzheim,  1847,  p.  9,  note  2). 

And,  where  the  Iteformed  theology  connects  the 
exaltation  with  both  natures,  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  that  the  ‘ divina  natura  exaltata 
est  Kara  ti,  patefactione  maiestatis  <jnae  in  statn 
exinanitionis  tanijuam  snb  velo  sese  occultaverat  ’ 
(J.  H.  Alstedt,  in  Schweizer,  oj).  cit.  ii.  345). 

7.  The  Kenosis  in  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine. 
— The  Lutherans  and  the  ‘ Kenoticists  ’ of  tlie  19th 
cent,  were  in  their  respective  ways  the  first  to  strike 
out  upon  reallyfresh  lines.  Luther,  who,  at  an  early 
stage  (A  O.  1518  ; Weimar  ed.,  188311'.,  i.  268  f.),  ami, 
as  always  (cf.  PliE'^  x.  259),  in  dependence  upon 
Erasmus  (Letter  of  Feb.  1519,  in  E.  L.  Enders, 
BricfwRchsel  Luthers,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1903, 
i.  439.  65)  and  in  conscious  opposition  to  the  Fathers 
who  Ph  2®®'-  ‘ad  divinitatem  torserunt’  (Enders, 
p.  440.  93),  had  referred  the  eavrov  tstrucre  to  the 
historical  Christ,  and  to  Him  ‘ secundum  humani- 
tatem  ’ (ib.  p.  93),  was  led,  in  consequence  of  the 
sacramentarian  controversy,  to  give  definite  ex- 
pression to  his  conviction  that  Christ  was  ‘Deus 
revelatus,’  precisely  in  His  humanity,  in  the 
genuinely  scholastic  theologoumenon  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Christ’s  omnipresence  : 

‘ Where  you  set  God  before  me,  there  you  must  set  before  me 
the  Humanity  likewise : they  cannot  be  separated  ...  it  has 
become  one  person’  (Bekeiintnis,  Erlangen  ed.,  1826-57,  xxx. 
212). 

As  regards  Luther  himself,  we  may  doubt  (cf. 
PRE^  X.  259)  whether,  apart  from  his  theory 
regarding  the  presence  of  Christ’s  body  in  the 
Supper,  he  ever  seriously  grappled  with  the  idea 
that  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  in  a real  ‘com- 
inunicatio’  received  the  divine  attributes  at  the 
inception  of  the  ‘ unio  personalis’  in  the  Virgin’s 
womb ; but,  as  regards  the  Formula  of  Concord 
(1577),  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  idea  was 
endorsed  in  all  seriousness  : 

‘ Quod  ad  maiestatem  attinet  ad  quara  Christus  secundum 
humanitateiu  suam  exaltatus  est,  non  earn  turn  demum  accepit, 
cum  a mortuis  resurrexit  et  ad  coelos  ascendit,  sed  turn  cum 
in  utero  matris  conciperetur’  {Sol.  decl.  viii.  13). 

Here  the  question  how,  on  this  assumption,  the 
‘status  exinanitionis’  is  distinguished  from  the 
‘ status  exaltationis  ’ still  remained  outside  the 
sphere  of  living  interest,  and  thus  received  no 
distinct  answer.  Even  the  idea  that  the  Kenosis, 
which,  in  agreement  with  Luther  and  all  the  later 
orthodox  Lutherans,  was  ascribed  to  the  ‘ humani- 
tas  Christi,’  presupposed  a Krijcris  (‘ possessio ’)  of 
the  ‘ idiomata  divina’  on  the  part  of  Christ’s 
human  nature  in  His  ‘status  exinanitionis’  was 
not  rigorously  adhered  to  ; and  still  less  was  the 
question  debated  whether,  the  Krija-is  being  as- 
sumed, the  Kenosis  should  be  regarded  only  as  a 
Kpv\j/i's  xp-paeojs  (‘ usurpationis’)  or  as  a Kevojo-is 
Xpva-eujs ; art.  viii.  64  seems  to  assume  no  more 
than  a Kpiifu  yp^o-eus,  while  in  art.  viii.  26  it 
is  asserted  that  Christ  ‘ secundum  assumptam 
naturam,  ad  ■p\^na.m  possessionem  etdivinae  maies- 
tatis usurpationem  evectus  est  ’ only  in  virtue  of 
His  exaltation. 


It  was  the  controversy  between  the  Tubingen 
and  the  Giessen  theologians  (1616-27/ — who  were 
at  one  in  their  view  of  the  KT-^o-ts— t hat  first  brought 
this  Lutheran  problem  regarding  the  Kenosis  into 
the  field  of  serious  debate.  The  Tubingen  grou]/, 
who  thought  of  the  only  ;is  a npi-fis  xPV' 

(Teas,  thereby  fell  into  manifest  absurdities  and 
a concealed  Docetism.  Of  the  Gi<»en  grou]), 
Balthasar  Mentzer  (t  1627)  tried  to  establish  the 
theorj'  that  the  Kenosis  was  a Ktvuxns  xPWfoji  bv 
arguments^  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  attemii't 
to  supplant  the  idea  of  a substiaice  with  [(cr- 
manently — even  if  only  potentially — inherent  pro- 
perties (an  idea  juevalent  in  the*  doctrine  of  the 
Natures,  ivs  also  in  the  doctrine  of  God)  bv  the 
idea  of  tlie  living  actuality.  Hentzer’s  formulation 
triumphed  over  the  Tubingen  theologi:uis,  but  the 
profounder  thoughts  by  w hich  he  tried  to  establish 
it  were  soon  forgotten. 

8.  The  modern  ‘ Kenoticists.’— View  s forming 
a complete  contrast  to  those  of  orthodox  Luther/in- 
ism — views,  indeed,  which  the  Formula  of  Concord 
bans  with  an  anathema  {E/iitonic,  viii.  39) — are 
found  among  the  modern  ‘ Kenotic  ’ theologians, 
who  regard  the  KtroxTis  as  a real  surrender  of  the 
‘ forma  L)ei  ’ for  the  ‘ forma  servi,’  and  thus  assume 
that  the  Logos,  in  order  to  become  man,  actually 
renounced,  either  wholly  or  in  jiart.  His  divine 
attributes.  Such  ideas,  which  recall  the  poimlar 
dogmatics  of  earlier  and  later  times  (cf.  3 (u) 
above),  soon  emerged  sporadically  in  I’rotestant 
theologj'.  They  crop  out  in  .Menno  Simons 
(t  1559);-  N.  L.  Zinzendorf  (t  1760)  developed 
them  with  all  the  self-confidence  of  .a  lay  theo- 
logian,^ and,  following  the  fresh  line  taken  by 
F.  C.  Oetinger  (t  1782),  1’.  DI.  Hahn  (t  1790),  anil 
other  Pietists,  the  Pietistic  physician  Samuel 
Collenbusch  (f  1803)  published  lengthy  disijuisi- 
tions  on  the  same  side.'*  In  the  confessional 
theology  of  Xeo-Lutheranism  the  first  to  advo- 
cate kindred  views  was  E.  W.  Sartorius  (1831  and 
1832).  It  is  possible  that  popular  views  supplied 
the  incentive  to  some  of  these  pioneers  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis.  But  the  present 
writer  thinks  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
modern  doctrine  itself,  wliicli  originated  rather 
in  the  endeavour  at  once  to  maintain  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  of  the  early  Church  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  unity  of  His  person.  The  writer  xvlio  gave 
the  doctrine  its  scientific  foundation  was  G. 
Thomasius  (t  1875) and,  in  Germany,  his  views, 
with  more  or  less  modification,  were  adopted  by 
many  Lutherans — C.  T.  A.  Liebner  (t  1871),  C.  K. 
Hofmann  (t  1877),  W.  F.  Gess  (t  1891),  C.  F.  A. 
Kahnis  (t  1888),  Franz  Delitzsch  (t  1890),  F.  Frank 
(tl894),  C.  E.  Luthardt  (t  1902),  and  others — and  by 
a few  Reformed  theologians,  e.g.  J.  P.  Lange  (t  1884) 
and  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard  (t  1888).  In  French  Switzer- 
land the  new’  doctrine  found  an  early  adherent  in 
F.  Godet  (t  1900).  It  first  gained  a footing  in 
Britain  about  1889,®  by  which  date  fresh  tendencies 
w’ere  already  asserting  themselves  in  Germany. 
As  recently  as  1903,  Sweden  had  a convinced 
champion  of  the  doctrine  in  O.  Benso-w  (see  litera- 
ture at  end  of  art.).  The  views  of  these  WTiters 
vary  greatly  in  detail — ajipearing  now’  in  a purely 
Biblical  (Godet)  and  now’  in  a speculative  (Liebner, 
Hofmann,  Frank)  form,  here  show’ing  great  re- 

1 Cf.  E.  Weber,  Der  Einfltiss  der  protest.  Schulphilosnphie 
avf  die  orthodox-lutherische  Dogmatik,  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  163  ff. 

2 ‘ Van  der  Menschwerdinge,’  Opera  Omnia  Theologica, 
Amsterdam,  1681,  p.  361a. 

3 Cf.  B.  Becker,  Zinzendorf,  Leipzig,  1SS6,  pp.  3S7-392. 

4 Cf.  PRE^  iv.  238. 

5 Beitrdge  zur  kirchlichen  Christologie,  Nuremberg,  1845, 
Christi  Person  und  Werk,  3 vols.,  Erlangen,  1853-61,3  Leipzig, 
1886-88. 

l>  Cf.  W.  Sandav,  Christologies  Ancient  and  Modem,  Oxford, 
1910,  p.  74ff. 
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straint,  there  venturing  upon  the  most  daring 
conclusions  (Gess) — and  cannot  be  set  forth  here ; 
we  must  simply  refer  the  reader  to  Bensow’s  his- 
torical introduction  (pp.  42-127)  and  to  the  works 
of  Dorner,  Schultz,  and  Giinther  cited  below. 

One  brief  observation,  however,  should  be  made. 
The  modern  theory  of  the  Kenosis  is  consistent 
only  on  condition  that  it  surrenders  everytliing  in 
the  nature  of  an  ‘Extra  Cal  vinisticum.’  Thomasius, 
in  fact,  actually  ventures  to  say  in  his  Beitrdge 
(p.  236)  : 

‘The  Logos  reserved  to  Himself  neither  a special  existence 
nor  a special  knowledge  outside  Ilia  humanity.  He  truly 
became  man.’ 

Such  a view  certainly  secures  the  true  humanity 
of  Jesus  and  the  unity  of  His  person.  But  as 
certainly  it  traverses  the  immutability  of  God, 
and  it  is  fraught  with  conclusions  most  incon- 
gruous with  the  conception  of  the  Trinity.  If, 
again,  the  ‘Extra  Calvinisticum  ’ be  in  any  degree 
retained — as  it  always  is  when,  say,  the  ‘ imma- 
nent’ and  the  ‘relative’  attributes  of  God  are  dis- 
tinguished in  such  a way  that  the  latter  alone 
are  regarded  as  having  been  relinquished  by  the 
Logos — then  (to  say  nothing  of  the  logical  diffi- 
culties) the  theory  does  not  secure  what  it  aimed 
at  securing,  viz.  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Jesus. 
If,  however,  in  order  to  obviate  the  logical  diffi- 
culties, the  Kenotidsts,  in  tlieir  statements  re- 
garding the  divine  nature  and  its  ‘ idiomata,’  seek 
to  bring  the  ancient  doctrine  of  substance  more 
or  less  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  living 
reality,  the  result  is  a blurring  of  the  distinction 
between  their  own  theory  and  the  Christology 
most  repugnant  to  them,  i.e.  ‘ Nestorianisni.’ 
Moreover,  the  modern  theory  of  the  Kenosis,  in 
all  its  forms,  still  carries  an  air  of  presumption, 
inasmuch  as  it  ventures  upon  constructions  wliich 
would  have  a meaning  only  if  God’s  relation  to 
the  world,  or,  let  us  say,  the  relation  of  the  Logos 
to  God,  and  His  divine  and  divine-human  self- 
consciousness,  could  be  grasped — and  analyzed — 
by  the  linite  mind  of  man. 

9.  Estimate  and  conclusion. — Does  the  fore- 
going discussion  throw  any  light  upon  the  /c^'wcrts 
in  Ph  2®'-?  The  present  writer  ventures  to  think 
that  it  does.  The  early  Church  exegesis  of  the 
passage  and  the  early  Church  theory  of  the  Kenosis 
wouUl  seem  to  throw  us  back  upon  an  interpreta- 
tion of  St.  Paul’s  words  that  starts  from  the 
integral  personality  of  the  historical  Jesus.  In 
the  Jesus  Christ  of  history  there  dwelt  wav  t6 
w\r)pbjij.a  Trji  Oe&TrjTot.  Can  we  not  therefore  also 
say  that  He  was  iv  /j.op<fefi  OeoSI  This  question, 
more  especially  in  consideration  of  Gn  1-®  {won^<rw/j.ev 
Avdpuiwov  Kar  eUdva  ri/aeripav),  2 Co  J'*  {XpuTTov,  6s 
iaTLv  eUiiv  ToO  dead),  and  2 Co  3’®  {t^v  avTrjv  €iK6va 
p,eTa/jiop(f>ovfieda  ; cf.  Ro  12®  p.eTafj.op(pov(T8e  ry  dva- 
Kaivibaei  tou  vo6s),  is,  as  we  think,  to  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Adam  desired  to  grasp  at 
equality  with  God  (Gn  3“^-)  ; but  He  in  whom 
dwelt  tA  w\ripii)p.a  rrjs  debryTos,  oix  apwayfibv  ^■yrjo'aro 
tA  elvai  iVa  deip,  dXKa  bavrbv  eKbvuae,  kt'K.  No  exe- 
gete  of  the  early  Church  ever  hazarded  the  mytho- 
logical idea  that  the  Logos  surrendered  the  p.op(p^ 
deoO  for  the  p-opcf>y  dvdpuwov.  What,  then,  is  there 
to  justify  our  ascribing  the  idea  to  the  Apostle? 
His  words  refer  to  the  historical  Christ.  The 
theory  of  Irena;us,  that  the  Incarnation,  the  self- 
manifestation of  God  in  a human  life,  necessarily 
entailed  a self-limitation  of  God  or  of  the  Logos — oCtoj 
Xaipoufievot,  cts  &vOpwwo%  avrbv  ySvvaTO  (cf.  3 {a) 

above) — cannot  certainly  be  finally  set  aside,  since 
as  human  beings  we  must  perforce  think  and  speak 
of  divine  operations  in  human  terms.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  in  Ph  2“'''-  St.  Paul  had  any 
such  thought.  And  apart  from  the  (as  the  present 
writer  believes)  erroneous  application  of  Ph  2®  to 
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the  Logos,  it  is  improbable  that  any  theologian 
would  ever  have  spoken  of  such  a self-limitation  as 
a ‘ Kenosis.’ 

Literature.— In  addition  to  Histories  of  Do^a,  text-br.-.’-  j 
of  Dogmatics  and  Biblical  Theology,  and  CommenUries  .. 
Philippians,  see  M.  Schneckenbnrger,  Zur  kirMieh^n  CA. 
ologie,  Pforzheim,  1847  ; I.  A.  Domer,  Entwickfh' ,,  r 
der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Chrisli'^,  2 vols.,  Stuttgart  and  Bei  Pc, 
1845-63  (Eng.  tr.,  5 vols.,  Edinburgh,  1861-€3):  A.  Tholnck, 
Disputatio  Christologica  de  toco  Pavti  Ep.  ad  Phil.  •!.  o-'j, 
Halle,  1848;  I.  A.  Dorner,  ‘fiber  die  richtige  Fa-  irgd-is 
dogmatischen  Eegriffs  der  Unveranderlich,.  O,".-.’  in 

JhTk  i.-iii.  [185&-58) ; G.  Thomasius,  Per  . f 

Werk,  ii.2,  Erlangen,  1857  ; E.  H.  Gifford,  '/'!■:  Inca. 

A Study  of  Philippians  ii.  o-ll,  Ixindon,  ls37  ; F.  Loofs,  irt, 
‘Kenosis’  in  PKE^  x.  [1901]  248-20.5;  O.  Bensow.  O .'  re 
von  der  Kenose,  Leipzig,  I'juu;  W.  Sanday,  ' ; 

Ancient  and  Modem,  Oxford,  I'JH)  ■,  H.  Schultz,  A r 

Gottheit  Christi,  Gotha,  ISbl ; E.  Gunther.  Dt  * po  j 

der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Chrl  t:  , m jgi.  ,i  Jai . : . T ' n- 

gen,  1911;  H.  Cremer,  Bibl'-  ’i  thc  '.j'tc/,  II  ■ ' .rr 

neutestamentl.  GrdztfafiO, ed.  J.  Kogel,  pts.  1-6,  Gc  ? l'.  :l-13. 

FIHEDRICH  LOHF"'. 

KERES  (Ktjp,  Kypes). — In  singular  or  plural 
form  the  word  occurs  countless  times  in  Greek 
literature  of  all  periods;  it  i.s  ‘perhaps  the  most 
untranslatable  of  all  Greek  words’  (J.  E.  Harrison, 
Prolegomenrt-,  p.  212),  ranging  from  a vivid  sense 
of  personal  vital  energy  to  mere  metaphor  out  of 
which  all  literal  meaning  has  faded.* 

Keres  are  primarily  sprites  or  spiritual  beings 
(oalpoves),  invisible  yet  verj’  real  agents,  not  mere 
impersonations  ; the  conception  is  wider  and  more 
vital  than  that  of  ghosts.  Keres  are  evil,  or  at 
least  generally  associated  with  evil  for  human 
bodies  and  souls,  and,  indeed,  all  earthly  things. 

‘ There  are  many  fair  things  in  human  life,  but  in  most  of 
them  are,  as  it  were,  adherent  KCres  which  iiollute  and  spoil 
them’ — otov  Kypes  eTriTre^iiKOa'ii',  at  KaTapuaivovaiv  avrl  (PI:.tO, 
Lau’s,  .\i.  937  D) — ‘like  a sort  of  personifled  bacilli’  tJ.  E. 
Harrison,  p.  ICO).  Cf.  Clemens  .\lex.  Stnun.  vi.  ii.  21  (p.  749) : 
©eoTTO/iTTos  ypdf/)ffi*  ‘ <t  p.kv  yap  tjr  rbv  tcu'Svroi'  Tor  trap6i-ro  5ia- 
if>vy6vTas  dSeioc  Stdyeiv  tov  ttriAoiiroe  xptiroi',  oi'K  uv  tji’  davpaowbv 
vuv  Se  rotravrai  Kypes  tw  jSuy  rropa-.  -ivKocnv  uKTre  toe 
€v  Tot9  jadyats  Odvarov  aiptrtuTcpoE  tirai  fioKeti'.’ 

All  diseases  are  caused  by,  or  rather  are,  these 
spirits,  which  lind  entrance  to  body  and  mind 
desjiite  all  precautions  : 

vovaoi  5*  ai'OpioTTOKj'ti'  cib'  rjfxcfifi  1)6’  tVi  wkti  J avTOftaroi  <^>0fTtGa‘t, 

KaKOL  ^t'TjTOicrt  <j)ef>ovaaL  ( atyjjy  iVtt  (jxuin^u  «fetAeT0  tirfrUra  Zei  j 

(Hesiod,  Daps,  102  ft'.)* 

Originally  these  evil  sprites,  all  the  manifold 
ills  of  man,  were  shut  fast  in  the  great  jar  (wi$os), 
but  in  an  evil  hour  Pandora  lifted  the  lid,  and  they 
all  Hew  out  {ib.  9011’.).®  Since  that  day  a swarm 
(.Escli.  Suppl.  6S4  : vobdoiv  5’  eapbs  . . . drepwibis)  as 
of  noxious  insects  hovers  unseen  in  wait  for  man, 
spirits  of  calamity,  disease,  madness,  old  age,  and 
death,  from  which  he  cannot  hide  or  escape  : 

Klipe?  dai'droio  ] uvpiai,  as  ovk  caTi  tpvytir  fiporbi’ ovS* 

UTToAv^at  (Horn.  Jl.  xii,  320  f.); 

they  are  so  closely  packed  that  the  spike  of  a blade 
of  corn  cannot  pass  between  tlicm  : 

ort  ‘ TrAetT)  jaeiA  yaia  KaKiof  TrAeti)  fidAaa‘<ra*,  Knl  * roiaiSe  ^njTortrt 
KaKa  I re  lo'/pt?  eiAeuPTat,  | 5 cto-5v<ris  oyfi’ 

(fr.  in  Pint.  Consol,  ad  Jpoll.  20). 

Even  Hope  (’EXwls),  just  like  other  human  pas- 
sions, is  often  an  evil  Ker  : 

TToAvTrAayKTO? ’EAttis  | ttoAAoi?  jUti' o»'a<ri9  drSpwv,  j rroA- 
Aots  6’  ’Airdra  Koinfioroior  epioTcou  (Soph.  A 01 tY.)— ‘ to  many  is 
a Delusion  that  wings  the  dreams  ot  desire* — an  external  agent 
luring  men  to  ruin.^ 

1 The  collection  of  passages  in  Roscher  extends  to  eleven 
closely  packed  pages.  The  word  is  connected  with  Skr. 

‘ tear  asunder,  injure,  destroy,’  O.  Ir.  tr-c/ar,  ‘destruction,’  etc. 
(E.  Boisacq,  Diet,  ^tymol.  de  la  langue  grccqtte,  Heidelberg, 
1907  ff.,  pp.  450,  435). 

2 nalv  fX€V  yap  ^tu€<rKOi/  tVl  <|>CA’  avOpiomoi'  \ arep  t€ 

KaKujv,  Kat  drep  yoAeTroio  novoio,  I i'Ov<r<oi' t’  dpyaActoe,  a'lV’  avSpdat. 
/cVjpa?  cSuiKau.  Eor  the  last  woras  (‘  grievous  diseases  which  give 
Keres  to  men  ’)  J.  E.  Harrison  (art.  ‘ Pandora’s  Box  ’ in  xx. 
[1900]  103)  projposes  dar’  de5pdo-t  Kijpe?  idoiKav  (‘  which  Keres  give 
to  men  ’).  This  is  probably  right. 

3 dd€pt  is  G.  ^Murray’s  correction  of  the  MS  Cf.  teal  d)9 

607)  Tt9  TWP  Trap’  rjfjLLV  <TOfPu)V  K€vbu  ovS^tf  ov6'  berov  aOepa  Kat  Tptx<i 
Ba\elv,  in  the  dialogue  2'heophrasltis  (p.  399  E)  by  aEnoas  of 
Gaza. 

Cf.  Thiic.  V.  103  (the  Melian  dialogue!,  where,  ‘ in  a style  of 
labyrinthine  contortion*  (Dion.  Hal.  Thucyd.  40),  he  makes 
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So  Demokritos  calls  Jealousy,  Envj%  and  Hatred 
Krjpes : 

oifK  oAtyas  Krjpa^  ev  t<Z  /3t<a  fitw<reai,  tf)96poy  Ka\  Kal  Bva- 

(xeuLijif  (fr.  191  = Diels,  Fragioente  dcr  Vorsokraiilcpr'^j  Berlin, 
1912,  ii.  101  ; cf.  fr.  285  : yivuiaKetif  avOpujTrCyrjv  /Siot^I' 

a<f>avprjv  re  eov(rau  Kal  6\LyoxpovLov,  TroAAjrJo'H'  k7)p<tI  (rvfnre^tvp’ 
fxevriv  /cal  d/XTjxavtrjtTtv). 

Tlieopiirastos,  in  his  de  Cans,  plant.  V.  x.  4, 
says  that  each  locality  has  its  own  peculiar  Keres 
dangerous  to  plants,  some  coining  from  the  soil, 
others  from  the  air — the  naive  explanation  of  men 
facing  the  bewildering  mutability  of  Nature  before 
her  ‘ laws  ’ were  discovered. 

From  the  swarm  of  minor  ills,  two  emerge  and 
impress  the  Greek  mind  as  most  relentless  and 
most  to  be  dreaded — Old  Age  and  Death  : 

KTjpe?  6e  Tra^^arriKadi  p-iKaivav  \ 17  fxey  exovira  xeAo?  y»7paos 
dpyaAeov,  | rf  S erepr)  Baudroio  (Mininerm.  ii.  5 ff.  ; cf.  Theognis, 
765  f.,  where  the  prayer  njAov  6e  /caKds  arro /ci7pa$  d/xO»'ai,  | y^pd^r’ 
ouAo/ttet'oi',  Kal  Baudroio  tcAo?  strongly  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
personal  reality  of  Keres  | just  as  in  835 — Atatrat  rot  Troctos  /r^pe? 
— the  Keres  of  Thirst  and  Drunkenness  lurk  in  the  wdne-cup,  not 
in  a mere  metaphorical  sense). 

The  combination  ‘ Keres  of  Death  ’ tended  to  be 
narrowed  in  meaning  to  that  of  Death  simply  and 
the  fate  of  Death  ; this  is  the  familiar  Homeric 
semi-abstract  use  in  the  oft-recurring  phrase  Krjp 
davaroLo  (generally,  but  not  everywhere,  correctly 
rendered  ‘ fate  of  death  ’).  In  Horn.  Od.  xii.  157, 

Kev  6.\evap.evot  6u.va.Tov  Kal  Krjpa  <pijyoipi.€v,  we  seem  to 
‘ catch  the  word  at  a moment  of  transition  ’ (J.  E. 
Harrison,  p.  174).  In  one  passage  only  in  the  Iliad 
(xviii.  535 — the  Shield  of  Achilles)  is  a Ker  ma- 
terialized, as  it  were,  and  exhibited  as  a demon  of 
slaughter  raging  on  the  battle-field  ; but  that  is  in 
a work  of  plastic  art.  This  is  further  developed  in 
Hesiod  (Shield  of  Hercules,  249  f.  : a crowd  of  ‘ blue- 
black  Keres  ’ [s^pes  Kvdveai]  ; cf.  Pans.  V.  xix.  6 ; 
description  of  a female  figure  inscribed  Ker  on  the 
chest  of  Kypselos  at  Olympia). 

The  conception  of  Keres  of  blessings,  and  espe- 
cially of  a Ker  within  a man  as  in  some  sort  a 
Genius,  or  Sai/acov,  on  which  his  life  dejiends  for 
good  or  evil,  is  almost  completely  overlaid  by  the 
more  baneful  asjpect  (cf.  the  dtxOdStai  Kijpes  of 
Achilles  in  Horn.  II.  ix.  411 ; Hes.  Theog.  217). 
Probably  this  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the  curious 
Hesiodic  epithet  KTipLrpecpris  { JForhs  and  Days,  416), 
not  ‘ nourished  for  death,  ’ but  ‘ Ker-nourished’^ — the 
word  bearing  witness  to  a ‘ primitive  doubleness  of 
functions  when  the  Keres  were  demons  of  all  work  ’ 
(J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  185),  analogous  to  the  Moirai 
which  control  human  weal  and  woe.  This  concep- 
tion was  never  developed  to  any  precision,  and 
remains,  even  in  Homer,  incoherent  and  self- 
contradictory  (see  B.  Niese,  Entwickelung  der 
horn.  Poesie,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  34,  note  1). 

Something  of  what  the  Athenians  thought  about 
Keres  is  discoverable  from  the  customs  connected 
with  the  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  All  Souls — a 
festival  overlaid  in  classical  times  with  Dionysiac 
elements  originally  foreign  and  of  more  recent 
date.^  Its  real  meaning  is  indicated  by  the  ritual 
command  spoken  apparently  on  the  last  day,  called 
Chytroi — ‘ Out  of  the  house,  ye  Keres  ! ’tis  no 
longer  Anthesteria ’ (dvpa'^e  Krjpes,  ouk ir  ’Avdecrri^pta — 
tlis  Kara  ti)v  irohiv  toIs  ' AvOecFTTjplois  rCov  ^vxu>v  wopiep- 

xoylvwv,  Suid.  s.v.  Oupa^e).'^  The  festival  was  a great 
the  Athenians  speak  of  Hope  as  turning  out  for  eril  for  man- 
kind. Eros  retained  to  the  last  his  resemblance  to  Keres  in 
being  represented  with  wings. 

1 O.  Crusius  aptly  brings  the  epithet  Kripirpeiprj^  into  connexion 
with  the  words  of  Hippokrates  (Hepl  ivvirvioiv,  2,  p.  14  K)  : a?rb 
yap  rviv  aTToOavovTwv  ai  rpo<l>a'i  Kal  av^pcTELS  Kal  arreppara 

■ytyi/orTai.  See  E.  Rohde,  Psyche^,  Tubingen,  1907,  p.  247, 
note  1. 

2 For  the  name  see  A.  W.  Verrall’s  art.  ‘ The  Name  Anthes- 
teria ’ in  JUS  XX.  [1900]  115  IT.  (ci.  J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  32  f.).  It 
is  derived  from  avadea-traaSaL,  and  is  a Feast  of  Revocation  of 
the  dead. 

3 Suidas  gives  as  a usual  form  Siipaie  Kapes,  ktK.  This  has  a 
certain  plausibility,  as  we  know  that  the  household  servants 
were  admitted  to  the  festivities  and  licence  of  the  Pilhoigia. 

‘ Probably  in  classical  days  xijpes  had  already  become  an  old- 


placation  of  ancestral  ghosts,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  the  tomb  on  the  first  day,  the  Pithoigia 
(TriOos,  ‘ burial-urn  ’ or  ‘ jar  '),  which  came  to  be  mis- 
understood as  a festival  of  the  opening  of  the 
wine-jar  and  first  tasting  of  the  new  wine,  when 
the  three  days  of  the  Anthesteria  became  a revel 
of  Dionysos  (cf.  G.  Murray,  Four  Stages  of  Greek 
Religion,  New  York,  1912,  p.  30  ; and  Phot.  s.v. 
/xiapd  y/ilpa  : tv  toU  Xoi/a’tv  ' AvdearepiCivot  fiyrds,  tv  ip 
doKoOcriv  al  fvxal  tQiv  TeXforyadvruv  dvitvai).^ 

Keres,  therefore,  were  ahso  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
on  vases  they  appear  as  gnat-like  figures,  w inged, 
but  in  other  respects  human.  Hitting  about  the 
grave-mound,  or  enclo.sed  witiiin  it  (reff.  in 
Boscher).  As  ghosts  (tlSuiXa)  they  are  jKjwerlul 
for  good,  but  more  specially  for  evil,  and  quick 
to  take  ollence  (cf.  schol.  in  Aristojili.  Av.  1490: 
ijptiiei  BvixdpytiToi  sal  xaXfxoi  rois  /gireXdfouirt  yiyvovrai 
— quoted  in  Bolide,  Psyche* *,  p.  246,  note  4).  They 
become  ministers  of  death,  and  actually  hale  olf 
living  souls  - (cf.  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  207  ; Ai»oll.  Bhod. 
Argon,  iv.  166511.  : ‘ Medeia  invoked  the  Death- 
spirits,  devourers  of  life,  the  swift  hounds  of 
Hades,  who,  hovering  through  all  the  ah',  swoop 
down  upon  the  living’  [B.  C.  Seaton,  in  Loeb  Class. 
Libr.,  London,  1912]). 

Most  potent  for  evil  is  the  vengeful  ghost  of  a 
murdered  man,  which  has  gone  to  join  the  great 
company  of  maleficent  ‘ element  als’ : 

a»  /iryoA^vxoi  /cai  i^Beptriytuei^  ; ‘EptKve?,  air*  OiBin66a  | 

ycVcK  ojAca-are  7rpvp.roBei'  JiCi  ff.). 

The  word  Erinys  in  this  combination  Kypes  'Epivdes 
was  originallj’  simjilj’  a descriptive  epithet  meaning 
‘ angry  ones,’  just  as  Eumenides  is  ‘ kindly  ones.’* 
So  ‘ the  idea  of  Erinys  as  distinct  from  Ker  is 
developed  out  of  a human  relation  intensely  felt’ 
(J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  214) — as  Plato  probably’  recog- 
nized (Laws,  ix.  865).  Alreadj-  in  Homer,  however, 
the  Erinyes  are  no  longer  human  souls,  but  aven- 
gers of  souls  upon  the  living  (see  II.  ix.  571  : rys 
S'  T]epo<poiTis  ’Epiviis  tKXvev — when  summoned  by 
Althaia  to  avenge  her  two  brothers).  Abstraction 
being  pushed  still  further,  the  Erinyes  become 
avengers  of  ofi’ences  against  all  moral  law,  or  even 
the  laws  of  physical  Nature  : 

6*  dj\yea  /coAAtTr’  oirtcrcru)  | TroAAa  $JidX*t  o<r<ra  re  p.rfTpo^  epivve^ 
€KTe\€ov(Tiv  (Horn.  Oii.  xi.  279  f.) — compared  with  Od.  ii.  135  f. : 
eTrel  /uiTTjp  (rrvyepa^  apijo-er*  epLUv^,  \ oIkov  dyepxopieuTj,  See  also 
II.  ix.  454  and  xix.  259,  418.-* 

Formless  in  Homer,  they  were  first  differentiated 
from  Keres  and  analogous  mythological  figures, 
and  portrayed  in  visible  shape  in  drama,  by 
.lEschylus  (Eumen.  4611’.).  The  more  primitive 
view  of  them  reappears  later  in  literature  at  inter- 
vals, as,  e.g.,  in  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Tyr.  471  and  481), 
as  embodied  Dooms  (cf.  Eur.  Elek.  1252).  It 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  primitive  concep- 
tion ever  died  out  completely. 

Literature. — A long  art.  by  O.  Cmsius,  in  Eoscher,  it 
(1890-1S97),  gives  the  fullest  collection  of  passages,  chronologi- 
cally arranged  ; see  also  O.  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mythologie  iind 
Relipionsgeschichte,  ii.,  Munich,  1906  (in  I.  von  Miiller,  Handb. 
der  klass.  Altertumswiss.).  The  fullest  general  treatment,  apart 
from  mere  accumulation  of  references,  is  J,  E.  Harrison,  Pro- 
legomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion^,  Cambridge,  1908. 
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fashioned  word  for  souls,  and  the  formulary  may  have  been 
easily  misunderstood " (J.  E.  Harrison,  p.  35,  not-e  1).  A. 
Mommsen,  Fe^te  der  Stadt  Atheiiy  Leipzig,  1S9S,  p.  3S6,  will  not 
accept  this.  But  cf.  the  Lemuria  at  Rome  (SV.  Warde  Fowder, 
Roman  Festivals,  London,  1899,  p.  106). 

1 These  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Athenians  were  probably  a 
survival  from  the  pre-Hellenic  stratum  of  race  and  religion. 

2 Cf.  the  beautiful  vase  fragment  published  in  JUS  xii.  (1891) 
340,  where  a Kljp  Baudroio,  a small  winged  figure,  hovers  over 
the  head  of  a dying  warrior,  and  is  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
breath  of  life  from  his  lips— according  to  the  probable  inter- 
pretation. 

s See  Paus.  vni.  xx\'.  4 : tw  Bvpidj  XP^^^^  koXovctiv  epiuveiu  ol 

*ApKa6e?,  and  cf.  the  story  told  in  i^aus.  i.  xUii.  7 about  Koroibos, 
who  slew  the  fiend  Poine,  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  child  of 
Psamathe  ; cf.  A^ithoL  Pal.  vii.  154  : elpil  Se  K^p  tvm^oOxos,  6 6® 
KTeCua^  p.€  K6poi/3o?. 

4  So  even  an  injured  dog  was  said  to  have  his  Erinys. 


KHAKIS-KHARWAR 


KESHAB  CHANDRA  SEN.— See  Brahma 
Samaj. 

KEYS.— See  Locks  and  Keys. 

KEYS  (Power).- See  Binding  and  Loo.sing. 

KHAKIS. — A Rainaite  Vaisnava  sect  of  N. 
India,  said  to  liave  been  founded  ijy  Killi,  a dis- 
ciple of  Krsna-Dasa  Paya-abari,  tlie  disciple  of 
Anantananda,  tlie  disciple  of  Kaniananda.^  He 
therefore  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  name  of  the  sect  is  derived  from  the  Persian 
hah,  ‘ashes,’  and,  in  spite  of  its  traditional  founda- 
tion by  Kilh,  it  claims  to  have  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  banishment  of  Bama-Cliandra  from 
Ayodhya,  as  described  in  tlie  Sanskrit  lldnuiyana. 
Kama’s  brother,  Laksmana,  is  said,  in  his  grief,  to 
have  smeared  his  body  with  ashes.  H once  he  was 
called  ‘ Khaki,’  and  his  admiring  followers  bear 
that  name  to  the  present  day.^  Their  principal 
seat  is  accordingly  at  Ayodhya,  in  the  present 
Faizabad  District  of  the  United  Provinces,  where 
they  have  an  akhdrhd,  or  cloister,  founded  by 
one  Daya  Ram  from  Chitrakot  in  Bundelkhand — 
another  locality  hallowed  by  the  Rama  story — in 
the  days  of  Shujau-’d-daula,  the  Nawah  Vizier  of 
Oudh  (1754-75).  In  1905  the  Order  numbered  180 
persons,  of  whom  50  were  resident  and  the  rest 
itinerant.  The  then  head  was  eleventh  in  succes- 
sion from  the  founder.  At  the  temple  of  Ilanu- 
mangarhi^  in  the  same  city,  dedicated  to  the 
monkey-god  Hanuman,  the  friend  and  helper  of 
Kama,  the  priesthood  consists  of  these  Khaki 
ascetics.^ 

Another  cloister  of  the  sect,  of  some  local  cele- 
brity, exists  at  Lunavada,  in  the  Rewakantha 
State,  lying  between  Gujarat  and  Rajputana,  with 
an  important  branch  at  Ahmadabad.'’  This,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  recorded  by  Nabha-Dasa 
(loc.  cii.)that  Kilh  himself  belonged  to  a Gujarat 
family,  lends  countenance  to  the  hearsay  state- 
ment of  H.  H.  Wilson**  that  the  saniudh,  or 
spiritual  throne  of  the  founder,  is  in  Jaipur  in 
Raj  putana. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  doctrines  of 
the  Khakis  is  confined  to  what  is  said  by  Wilson 
(op.  cit.).  Although  Vaisnavas,  and  worshippers 
of  Rama,  Sita,  and,  especially,  Hanuman,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Indian  tendency  to  syncretism 
they  have  adopted  several  ^aiva  customs,  such  as 
the  use  of  ash-smearing,  dressing  the  hair  in  the 
fashion  of  the  ^iy&jata,  going  about  almost  naked, 
and  the  use  of  the  term  samdclh  for  the  throne  of 
their  founder.  Those  who  reside  in  fixed  establish- 
ments generally  dress  like  other  Vaisnavas,  hut 
those  who  lead  a wandering  life  go  either  naked  or 
nearly  so,  often  with  only  a thick  black  cord  round 
their  loins,’  and  always  with  their  bodies  smeared 
with  the  pale  grey  mixture  of  ashes  and  earth. 

IjiTERATCRE. — This  is  given  in  the  footnotes.  A summary  of 
Wilson’s  notice  will  be  found  in  E.  Balfour,  C yclopivdi'a  of 
India^,  ii.,  London,  1S85,  s.v.  ‘ Khaki.’ 

George  A.  Grierson. 

KHALSA.— See  Sikhs. 

KHARWAR,  KHAIRWAR  (the  former  title 
derived  from  Hindi  Mar,  Skr.  hhata,  ' th.atching 
grass,’  said  to  be  the  tribal  totem  ; the  latter  from 

1 See  art.  Bhakti-marqa,  vol.  ii.  p.  646.  For  an  account  of 
Kilh  see  Nabha-Dasa,  Bhakta-Mdld  (17th  cent.),  40  f,  and  comm. 

2 Gazetteer  of  Oiidc,  Lucknow,  1877,  i.  6 ; Gazetteer  of  Fyza- 
bad,  Allahabad,  1905,  p.  62. 

3 See  Hep.  Arch.  Surv.  Ind.  i.  [1S71]  322. 

4 W.  Crooke,  Pit-,  Westminster,  1896,  i.  83. 

5 Bombay  Gazetteer,  vi.  flSSO]  25. 

t Religious  Sects  of  the  11  indus,  London,  1801,  i.  9S  t.  Wilson 
mentions  another  Khaki  cloister  at  Farrukhabad,  on  the  Ganges 
but  there  is  no  reference  to  this  in  modern  Gazetteers. 

1 M.  A.  Sherring-,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  iii.  (Galculta, 
1881)  GO. 
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Hindi  k/iair,  Skr.  khadira,  the  tree  Aw"  ■'>  ■ ’ 

the  preparation  of  which  i.s  one  of  ilu  ir  in(.”.-  l ic  i. 
— A non-Aryan  tribe  found  in  BeD;.al,  the  I nl' 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  amt  the  (.  ^ 

Provinces,  numbering,  at  the  Census  of  1911, 
147,231.  As  is  the  case  with  many  similar  nil  - 
they  fall  into  two  groups — the  one  primitive  an-i 
isolated,  retaining  aniini.'tic  forms  of  iielicf,  the 
otlier  influenced  by  the  Hindus  in  whose  vicinity 
they  live. 

According  to  E.  T.  Dalton,  the  Cheroe  and  Kharwfr;  1 • . 
‘ observe,  like  the  Kols,  triennial  sacriGces.  E -;r\  ■ r..  ;.  .r- 


a buffalo  and  other  anin.:.b,  arc  cff:r(-.l  in  the  • • 

“8arna,”or  on  a rock  nc.ar  the  villagi'.  Th  ; ; ..  . 

some  of  the  Kols,  a prii  =t  for  • arh  vi”  .y. . . .k.  .1  i ‘ ■:  :- 

alwa)-8  one  of  the  impure  tril  - -— a Bhu..-  or  Ki  in  -?r  ^ 
I’arheya,  and  is  also  called  br.',.  i — v Baio.C  'Ol.  ;i.  p.  .id 
he  only  can  offer  this  grvat  - n!  No  Brai  . p - 

are  allowed  on  these  occasions  to  int-rfere.  The  i.  . . d 
is  the  tutelary  god  of  the  village,  c'.i..eCn:es  called  ) '..ar  . vr. 

sometimes  Dharti,  sometime-  I’urg.  .di  or  D.i-  . f.  .i.-, 
or  Dura,  a sylvan  god,  the  -am.  ] Ii  - .3  the  I'  .i;  . oi  ' . 
Kola' (Descript  ire  Ethnology  of  Be.ijat,  Calcutta,  IsU,  p.  1— -p 

In  one  village  of  Kharwars  the  s<ame  writer 
found  that  the  Baiga  priest  wa.-  offering,  in  the 


name  of  the  village,  biennial  sacrifices  to  Chindol, 
a male  spirit,  to  Clianda,  a female  spirit,  and  to 
Parvin. 

‘ Buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats  are  offered  to  th.  - pronuscu- 
ously.  They  do  not  associate  Chanda  with  K Ui,  and  n .'  v no 
prayers  to  any  Hindu  gods  ; but  when  I'.  \ ire  in  pi. . ' .fflic- 
tion,  they  appeal  to  the  sun.  Theyhai.  n i irticularni.m  for 
the  iuminary,  calling  it  “ siiraj " [Skr.  - . .-j,  * d .an)  pi  v on 
which  he  shines  may  be  the  altar  The  other  ,..>df  have  -‘..\dy 
retreats.  These  villagers  honored  their  am.  -’  irs  hj  . y . .y 
offering  of  a wether  goat;  this  is  stri.  tlv  a family  affi.>.  Tt. 
animal  is  killed  and  eaten  at  home p.  130).  Ai..  . . • r ; 
H.  H.  Risley,  ‘the  main  body  of  the  tribe,  and  jviri 
those  who  belong  to  the  landholding  ola-s,  pr..f.  -s  . li  ■ .i 
religion,  and  employ  Siikadwipi  lirahniiins  ..-I  prit.-  ' ' v 

and  Sitarain  are  the  popular  deilit- ; t.  luri  and  i.-o 
worshipped  during;  marriages.  In  a.l.liti.ni  to  the-.-,  tl 
laneons  host  of  spirits  feared  by  tlie  SIu!  da-  .and  Oraon- ...  -. , : 
held  in  more  or  less  reverenoe  by  tlie  Kharw-ar>,  ..nd  in  I'.ilan  ..n 
members  of  tlie  tribe  sometimes  j'erform  the  duties  of  pahaii  ,.'r 
village  priest’  (TC,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  476). 

In  the  United  I’lovinccs  they  call  themselves 
Hiiulu.s,  hut  they  do  not  regnlaily  worship  any  of 
the  orthodox  god.s,  excejit  iSuraj,  the  sun,  to  whom 
thej'  appeal  in  time  of  trouble.  Their  chief  god- 
dess is  a local  Jufilaimikhi  (q.v.)  Devi,  who  must 
not  he  confounded  witli  the  I’anjfib  goddess  of  the 
same  iiiime.  They  also  worship  a local  deity 
called  Baja  Lakhan  or  Lakhana  Deva,  who  is 
one  of  their  deified  Hindu  conquerors,  son  of  the 
famous  Raj.a  Jai  Chand  of  Kanauj,  who  fell  at 
Ben.tres  under  the  sword  of  Shihab-ad-din,  the 
JMusalman  invader,  and  became  a poiuilar  hero 
(V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of  India-,  Oxford, 
1908,  p.  356).  He  is  annually  worshijiped  at  the 
platform  where  the  tribal  dead  are  ]iropitiated. 
As  in  Bengal,  they  also  worshiji  Rajfi  Gliandol, 
and  Dharti,  or  Mother  Earth,  while  those  under 
Hindu  influence  employ  BiTihmans  to  worship  Siva 
on  their  behalf.  Dullui  Deo,  said  to  be  a deified 
bridegroom  who  died  under  tragical  circumstances, 
is  their  marriage  god.  Darapat  Deo  and  his 
spouse,  Angarmati,  are  the  tribal  gods  of  war. 

The  most  remarkable  cult  practised  by  the 
branch  of  the  tribe  in  Chota  Nagpur,  however,  is 
that  of  Muchak  Rani,  wiiu  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Chamar  caste  (see  CiiAM.ARS).  Every  three  years 
a sacri'ice  in  her  honour  is  made  at  the  village 
threshing -tlooi,  and  her  marriage  is  performed 
witli  much  ceremony. 

The  people,  accompanied  by  musicians,  ascend  the  hill  where 
she  is  supposed  to  live.  One  of  the  party  acts  as  the  marriage 
priest,  and  marches  in  front  of  the  procession,  shoutiuir  and 
dancingf  until  he  works  himself  into  a sUate  of  frenzy.  They 
halt  at  the  mouth  of  her  cave,  into  which  the  priest  enters,  and 
brinirs  out  the  llaiii,  who  is  represented  by  a small,  oblonii*, 
smooth  stone,  daubed  all  o\  or  with  red  lead.  This  is  draped 
with  silk  and  cotton  robes,  slung*  in  a bamboo,  and  carried  away 
like  a bride.  The  procession  halts  for  a time  under  a tree,  and 
then  proceeds  to  another  hill,  where  her  consort,  who  is  believed 
to  belong'  to  the  Ag'aria  {q.v.)  tribe,  is  said  to  live.  OlYerings 
are  made  to  the  bride,  and  she  is  then  Himg*  iuto  the  cave  of 
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her  bridegroom,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  immense  depth.  As 
slie  falls  the  people  eagerly  listen  to  the  crash  of  the  stone  as  it 
strikes  the  sides  of  the  ab3'ss.  When  the  sound  ceases,  they 
return  and  end  the  rite  with  dancing.  These  two  caves  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  by  an  underground  passage;  and 
every  third  year  the  Rani  is  believed  to  return,  in  the  form  of 
the  same  stone,  to  her  parents’  home. 

Formerly,  it  is  said,  the  rite  was  performed 
annually ; but  on  one  occasion  tlie  Rani  caused  a 
scandal  by  appearing  at  the  liouse  of  the  Raiga 
priest  on  the  morning  after  the  rite.  Tliis  conduct 
being  deemed  improper,  slie  was  punished  by  the 
cessation  of  tlie  annual  marriage  rite,  whicli  is  now 
performed  every  three  years.  Tliis  seems  to  he 
a rite  of  sympathetic  magic  intended  to  promote 
the  fertility  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  and  of 
their  cro2)s,  like  tlie  iepds  yd/j,ot  of  Zeus  and  Hera 
{II.  xiv.  346 tf.)  and  similar  rites  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  (J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art, 
London,  1911,  ii.  98  f. ; J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolego- 
mena, Cambridge,  1903,  p.  482). 

Literature.  — In  addition  to  Che  accounts  by  Risley  and 
Dalton  quoted  above,  see  W.  Crooke,  TC,  Calcutta,  1896,  iii. 
247  ff.,  and  A.  Baines,  Ethnography  [ = GIAP  ii.  6],  Strass- 
buTff,  1912,  p.  116  f.  For  the  marriage-rite  of  JIuchak  Rani  see 
L.  R.  Forbes,  Settlement  Report  of  Palamau,  Calcutta,  1875, 
reprinted  in  JtilXQ  iii.  [1893]  23  f.,  167.  The  Khairwars  of 
the  Central  Provinces  are  described  in  Reports  of  the  Ethno- 
graphic Survey,  pt.  v.,  Allahabad,  1911,  p.  45  ff. 

Oroorr 

KHASIS. — The  Khasis  are  a liill  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  Kliasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  District  of  Assam, 
which  is  situated  between  25°  1'  and  26°  5'  N.  lat., 
and  between  90°  47'  and  92°  52'  E.  longitude. 
The  District  contains  an  area  of  6157  sq.  miles, 
and  is  mountainous.  About  half  of  it,  includ- 
ing tlie  country  around  the  capital,  Sliillong,  is 
outside  the  limits  of  British  India.  It  consists  of 
a collection  of  small  States  in  political  relations, 
regulated  by  treaty,  with  the  Government  of  India, 
hut  enjoying  almost  complete  autonomy  in  the 
management  of  their  local  affairs.  In  the  re- 
mainder, called  the  Jaintia  Hills,  the  indigenous 
system  of  administration  through  officers  called 
dolois  has  been  maintained.  The  population  of 
the  Khasis  resident  in  tlie  Kliasi  and  Jaintia  Hills 
consisted  of  161,865  at  the  last  Census,  exclusive 
of  28,245  Christians,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
are  Khasis  belonging  to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
mission.  The  Khasis  are  linguistically  allied  to 
the  Mon-Khmer  family  of  Further  India,  and  by 
their  appearance  are  sharply  differentiated  from 
tlie  Mongoloid  tribes  which  surround  tliem  in 
Assam,  tlie  Kliasi  skull  being  mesocephalic,  the 
ej^es  horizontal  and  not  oblique,  with  openings 
round  and  broad  and  not  like  narrow  slits,  the 
base  of  the  nose  wide,  the  skin  varying  from  dark 
to  a light  yellowish  brown,  according  to  locality 
(fairer  in  the  upland  than  in  the  lowland),  the  hair 
black  and  straight,  the  stature  short,  and  the 
males  very  muscular.  These  physical  character- 
istics closely  correspond  with  those  of  all  speakers  of 
Austro-Asiatic  languages  (as  reported  by  Schmidt), 
of  which  the  Mon- Khmer  form  an  integral  part.^ 
The  calves  are  very  highly  developed — which  is 
due  probably  to  the  Khasis,  both  males  and  females, 
being  accustomed  to  carry  very  heavy  burdens  up 
and  down  hills.  The  females,  when  young,  are 
comely  and  of  a buxom  type.  The  people  are 
cheerful  in  disposition,  good-tempered  as  a rule, 
and  fairly  industrious,  especially  the  females.  An 
interesting  trait  is  their  fondness  for  music,  the 
hymn  tunes  which  are  taught  them  by  the  Welsh 
missionaries  being  rapidly  learned  and  retained 
without  difficult;^.  The  most  important  and  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  the 
Khasis  is  the  observance  of  the  matriarchate. 

‘Their  social  orpranization  presents  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  still  surviving  of  matriarchal  institutions,  carried  out 


1 See  review  by  G.  A.  Grierson  of  W.  Schmidt’s  Dte  Mon- 
Khmer  Vblker,  in  JRAS,  1907,  pp.  187-191. 


with  a logic  and  thoroughness  which,  to  those  accustomed  to 
regard  the  status  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the  foundation 
of  society,  arc  exceedingly  lemarkable.  Not  only  is  the  mother 
the  head  and  source,  and  only  bond  of  union,  of  the  family  : in 
the  most  primitive  part  of  the  hills,  the  Synteng  countrj',  she  is 
the  only  owner  of  real  property,  and  through  her  alone  is  in- 
heritance transmitted.  The  father  has  no  kinship  with  his 
children,  who  belong  to  their  mother's  clan  ; what  he  earns  goes 
to  his  own  matriarchal  stock,  6md  at  his  death  his  bones  are 
deposited  in  the  cromlech  of  his  mother’s  kin  ’ (C.  J.  Lyall,  in 
P.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  The  Khasis,  p.  xxiii  f.). 

1.  Origin  and  affinities. — The  origin  of  the 
Kliasis  is  a difficult  question.  In  tlie  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,^  they  are  an  olishoot  of  tlie 
Mon  people  of  Furtlier  India ; hut  as  to  their 
ultimate  source,  apart  from  their  fairly  close 
approximation  to  the  Malay  type,  all  that  we  can 
guess  now  is  tliat  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
originally  pointed  out  by  J.  R.  Logan  as  regards 
India  and  Furtlier  India,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
the  researches  of  scholars  sucli  as  W.  H.  R.  Rivers, 
in  Melanesia,  will  help  us  very  greatly  (see  Gurdon, 

pp.  12-18). 

Tlie  use  by  the  Kliiisis  of  a very  peculiarly 
shaped  spade  (mokhiio),  wliicli  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  prototj’pe  of  the  ‘ singular  shoulder- 
headed  celts’  found  in  tlie  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Chota  Nagpur  and  figured  in  the  JASB  of  1875, 
may  be  mentioned,  'fiiese  shoulder-headed  celts 
are,  according  to  E.  Aymonier  (Le  Canibodge,  Paris, 
1900-04,  iii.),  neolithic. 

‘ Ces  celtes,  dits  ipaul6s,  parcequ’ils  posstdent  un  talon  d’une 
forme  particuli6re,  paraissent  appartenir  en  propre  a ITndo- 
Chine  et  h la  presqu’ile  dekkhanique.  Ils  fourniraient  done  un 
premier  indice,  non  n^gligeable,  d’une  communautc  d’origine 
des  populations  primitives  des  deux  pt^ninsules,  cis*  et  trans* 
gangdtiques.’ 

Here,  again,  we  may  hope  ror  some  important 
discoveries,  during  tlie  researches  of  Rivers  in 
Melanesia,  as  to  the  relative  affinities  of  peoples 
which  belong  to  the  Austronesian  family. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  tliat  the  Khasis 
are  not  Indian  as  regards  appearance,  proclivities, 
or  language,  and  tliat  we  must  look  more  to 
Further  India  and  possibly  beyond,  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific,  for  tribes  exhibiting  like 
jjeculiarities. 

2.  Domestic  life. — The  greater  number  of  the 
population  subsist  by  agriculture,  but  a consider- 
able proportion  earn  tlieir  livelihood  as  porters, 
carrying  potatoes  to  tlie  hats,  or  markets,  and 
various  commodities  to  their  homes  therefrom. 
There  is  also  a fair  demand  for  Kliasi  domestic 
servants,  both  among  the  Europeans  and  among 
the  Bengali  and  Assamese  clerks  who  are  employed 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  administration  at  Shil- 
long. The  manufacture  of  country  spirit  gives 
emjiloyment  to  a considerable  number  of  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  females.  The  Kliasis,  although 
in  some  villages  acquainted  with  the  art  of  weav- 
ing, do  not  seek  this  form  of  employment  on  a 
large  scale,  but  import  most  of  their  cloths  from 
the  Plains  Districts.  In  the  War  country  they 
both  keep  bees  themselves  and  collect  the  wild 
honey.  The  honey  is  exceptionally  good,  but  little 
organized  export  of  it  exists,  the  trade  being  mostly 
local.  Tliere  is  probably  an  opening  for  a pro- 
ductive business  in  the  export  of  honey  from  the 
Kliasi  Hills.  The  ho.uses  of  the  people  in  the 
interior  are,  as  a rule,  substantial  thatched  cottages 
with  plank  or  stone  walls,  and  raised  on  a plinth 
some  2 to  3 ft.  from  the  ground.  The  only  window 
is  a small  opening  on  one  side  of  the  house.  The 
tire  is  always  burning  on  an  earthen  or  stone  hearth 
in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  hangs  in  a dense 
cloud  about  the  room,  as  there  is  no  chimney. 
Above  the  liearth  is  a swinging  shelf  upon  which 
the  firewood  is  placed  to  dry.  In  Shillong,  Cherra- 
pnnji,  and  Jowai,  houses  built  after  the  European 
style  have  largely  displaced  the  Khasi  thatched 

1 Khasis,  p.  10. 
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cottages.  The  Khasis  build  their  villages  a little 
below  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  seldom  change  their 
sites.  The  villages  have  been  situated  in  their 
present  positions  for  many  years,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  memorial-stones  and  cromlechs 
which  are  to  be  seen  near  them.  The  Khasi  chief, 
or  Siem,  lives  in  the  village,  in  the  midst  of  his 
people.  There  is  little  furniture  in  the  houses  in 
the  interior,  although  the  more  up-to-date  Khasis 
use  furniture  of  European  patterns.  In  every  house 
are  to  be  seen  the  hi  knup,  or  rain  shields,  which 
are  made  of  basket-work,  and  also  the  baskets, 
hi  khoh,  of  difl'erent  sizes  for  carrying  on  the  back. 
The  Khasis  possess  very  few  musical  instruments, 
and  those  which  they  do  have  are  of  the  Assamese 
or  Bengali  patterns.  They  are  hard-working  culti- 
vators, and  achieve  very  fair  results,  considering 
the  unproductive  nature  of  the  hill-sides  on  the 
uplands.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  wet 
paddy  cultivation  among  the  Syntengs  of  the  Jowai 
subdivision.  The  most  important  crop  in  the  up- 
lands is  the  potato,  the  tuber  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  the  British.  The 
cultivation  of  oranges  in  the  Southern  portion  of 
the  district  is  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the 
potato  in  the  Northern.  Oranges  grow  best  in  the 
warm  valleys  lying  on  the  Sylhet  side  of  the  hills. 
The  Khasi  orange  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
excellence.  According  to  Letters  received  hxj  the 
East  India  Company  from  its  Servants  in  the 
East,  i.  (London,  1896),  it  was  exported  many  years 
ago  to  Europe  with  the  oranges  of  Garhwal  and 
Sikkim. 

Khasis  use  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and 
spears  for  both  casting  and  thrusting.  Fishing  is 
largely  resorted  to,  the  method  employed  being  to 
oison  the  streams.  The  Khasis  eat  practically  all 
esh,  except  that  of  the  dog,  which  they  consider 
to  be  ‘ the  friend  of  man.’  In  thi.s  respect  they 
differ  from  the  Naga,  Garo,  and  Kuki  tribes  of 
Assam,  all  of  whom  eat  the  dog.  The  Khasis, 
except  some  of  the  Christian  community  and  some 
of  the  people  of  Mawkhar  in  Shillong,  do  not  use 
milk  or  its  compounds,  following  in  this  respect 
the  Kacharis  and  Rabhas  of  the  plains  or  the  Garos 
of  the  hiUs.  The  Mongolian  race  in  its  millions,  as 
a rule,  does  not  use  milk  for  food  ; but  the  Tibetans 
and  some  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  are  exceptions. 
The  Khasis  are  heavy  drinkers  of  both  rice-beer 
and  rice-spirit.  Archery  may  be  said  to  be  the 
national  game.  Manufactures  are  few  in  number, 
and  do  not  tend  to  increase.  The  iron  industry  in 
former  days  was  an  important  one,  but  has  now 
died  out  completely. 

3.  Tribal  organization. — The  people  of  the 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  may  be  divided  into  Khasi, 
Synteng,  War,  Bhoi,  and  Lynngam.  These  sec- 
tions are  subdivided,  the  Khasis  into  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  central  high  plateau,  Cherra  and 
Nongstoin,  Maharam,  Mariaw,  Nongkhlaw,  and 
the  neighbouring  Siemships  ; the  Syntengs  into 
Syntengs  proper,  Nongtungs,  and  Khyrwangs  ; the 
Wars  into  War  proper,  and  War  Pnar  ; the  Bhois 
into  Jinthongs,  Mynris,  Rynkhongs,  and  the  Khasi- 
Bhois,  i.e.  Khasis  who  inhabit  the  low  country  to 
the  north  of  the  district  which  is  called  generally 
the  ‘Bhoi.’  The  Lynngams  are  a separate  division, 
being  half  Khasi  and  half  Garo.  These  tribes  and 
sub-tribes  are  neither  strictly  endogamous  nor 
strictly  exogamous,  but  they  are  more  endogamous 
than  exogamous  ; e.g.,  Syntengs  more  often  marry 
Syntengs  than  Khasis,  and  vice  versa,  and  it  would 
usually  be  considered  derogatory  for  a Khasi  of 
the  uplands  to  marry  a Bhoi  or  War  woman,  and  a 
disgrace  to  marry  a Lynngam. 

These  divisions  are  subdivided  into  a number  of  septs,  taking 
Risley’s  definition  of  ‘ sept  ’ as  the  largest  exogamous  division  of 
the  tribe,  and  these  septs  may  be  called  ‘ clans  ’ for  the  purpose 


of  this  article.  Many  of  the  clans  trace  their  descent  fr  iu 
ancestresses,  or  (grandmothers),  who  are  greatly  rever  1, 
indeed  almost  deified,  and  in  some  of  the  clans  the  names  oi' t ne 
ancestresses  survive,  e.g.  the  Mylliem-ngap  and  the 
pdah  clans.  The  descendants  of  one  ancestress  of  the  clan,  ka 
lawhei  Tynrai,  are  called  ski  kur^  or  one  clan.  Next  conurs 
the  division  called  the  kpohy  or  sub-clan,  all  the  descendants  of 
one  great-grandmother  U'a  lawhei  Tymmen)  being  styled  ihi 
kpoh.  Then  comes  the  iiTig  (lit.  ‘ house  ’),  or  family.  The  grand- 
mother, styled  ka  lawhei  Khynraw,  or  the  young  grandmother, 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  two  other  grandmothers  already 
mentioned,  is  the  head  of  the  or  family.^  A prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Kh^i  clan  is  the  common  clan  sepulchre  ; 
another  is  strict  exogamy  : a Khasi  can  commit  no  greater  sin 
than  to  marry  within  his  own  clan,  the  women  of  which  are 
sangy  or  tabu,  to  him.  Some  of  the  clans  bear  the  names  of 
animals,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diengdoh  clan,  a tree  name  ; 
but  the  clan  members  apparently  do  not  regard  the  animals  or 
trees  as  totems,  since  they  do  not  abstain  from  killing,  eating,  or 
otherwise  utilizing  them. 

4.  State  organization. — The  Khasi  States  may 
be  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  voluntarj’ 
association  of  villages  or  groups  of  villages,  their 
beads  being  the  Siems,  or  chiefs.  These  chief.s 
possess  little  authority  except  that  derived  from 
the  Durbar,  or  State  asscmblj' ; indeed,  Khasi 
States  are  limited  monarchies,  being  constituted 
on  distinctly  democratic  lines.  A fact  of  universal 
application  is  that  succession  to  the  Siemship  is 
through  the  female  line,  the  sons  of  the  eldest 
uterine  sister  inheriting  in  order  of  priority  of 
birth  ; here  it  should  be  noted  that  this  rule  of 
succession  differs  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succes- 
sion to  real  property,  which  passes  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  deceased’s  mother,  and  after  her 
to  her  youngest  daughter  (fora  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  rules  of  inheritance  see  Gurdon, 
pp.  68-75). 

5.  Marriage  and  divorce. — The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Khasi  marriage  is  that  it  is  usual 
for  the  husband  to  live  with  his  wife  in  his  mother- 
in-law’s  house  and  not  to  take  the  bride  to  his  own 
home,  as  in  other  communilies.  As  long  as  the 
wife  lives  in  her  mother’s  house,  all  her  earniiit,s 
go  to  her  mother,  who  expends  them  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family.  Among  the  Syntengs, 
however,  and  the  people  of  Maoshai,  if  the  hus- 
band does  not  live  in  the  mother-in-law’s  house, 
he  visits  his  wife  there  only  after  dark,  and  does 
not  take  his  meals  in  the  house.  Divorce  is 
common  and  may  occur  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
such  as  adultery,  barrenness,  incompatibility  of 
temperament,  etc.  The  essential  act  in  divorce  is 
the  giving  or  exchange  of  live  cowries  or  pice. 
Tlie  wife  gives  her  live  cowries  or  pice  to  her  hus- 
band, who  places  them  with  his  own  and  returns 
the  ten  pieces  to  his  wife,  who  again  returns  them 
to  him.  The  husband  then  throws  the  cowries  or 
coins  on  the  ground,  and  the  divorce  is  complete. 

6.  Inheritance. — The  Khasi  saying  is  long  jaid 
na  ka  kynthei  (‘from  the  woman  sprang  the  clan ’). 
When  reckoning  descent,  they  count  from  the 
mother  only ; the  man  is  nobody.  If  he  is  a 
brother,  u knr,  he  will  be  lost  to  the  family  or 
clan  when  he  marries ; if  he  is  a husband,  he  is 
regarded  merely  as  u shong  kha,  ‘ a begetter  ’ (for 
further  details  see  Gurdon,  pp.  82-85). 

7.  Head-hunting.  — The  Khasis  are  not  head- 
hunters, like  the  Nagas  of  Assam,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  practised  such  a custom  in  former 
times ; since  the  period  of  the  Jaintia  rebellion 
they  have  settled  down  into  a nation  of  peaceful 
cultivators.  There  is  little  crime  among  them, 
but  many  murders  have  been  caused  by  a curious 
superstition  called  « thlen.  The  thlcn  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a gigantic  snake  which  requires  to  be 
appeased  periodically  with  human  victims  (Gurdon, 
pp.  98-104). 

8.  Religion.— The  main  religion  of  the  Khasis 
is  the  cult  of  ancestors,  although  the  propitiation 
of  spirits  of  evil  by  means  of  oli'erings  is  also  al- 

1 For  an  explanation  of  how  tlie  Khasi  clan  developed  from 
the  Khilsi  family  see  Gurdon,  p.  03  f. 
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most  universal.  The  propitiation  of  ancestors  M’as 
formerly  thought  to  be  eflectecl  by  oH'ering  food 
to  them  on  the  fiat  table  stones,  or  mav)-hyn1hei, 
so  much  in  evidence  in  tlie  Khasi  anil  .J.aintia  Hills, 
and  this  practice  still  obtains  in  the  villages  in  the 
interior  of  the  hills.  The  more  pojmlar  practice, 
however,  at  the  pre.sent  time  is  to  make  the  oll'er- 
ings  in  the  house,  either  annually  or  at  times  when 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
departed.  As  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  and 
among  other  people,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
Khasi  gods  of  to-day  are  merely  the  su])posed 
spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  (for  a coin])arison 
between  the  Khasi  ancestor-worship  and  that  of 
the  Shinto  cult  of  Japan  see  Gurdon,  pp.  109-111). 

Of  the  deceased  ancestors  the  Khasis  revere  1m 
lawhei  the  most.  Ka  Imchei  is  the  ancestress  of 
their  clan  ; a large  number  of  the  Hat  table  stones 
to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  Khasi  menhirs  are  erected 
in  her  honour.  In  former  times  it  was  the  custom 
to  oiler  food  to  her  on  those  stones.  In  cases  of 
family  quarrels  or  dissensions  among  the  members 
of  the  same  clan,  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  to  a 
peaceful  settlement,  it  is  customary  to  perform  a 
sacrifice  to  ka  lawhei,  the  first  mother,  but  before 
sacrificing  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  augur}’  by 
breaking  eggs.^  The  next  ancestor  in  iinporta7ice 
is  U Suiil-Nia,  or  U Kni  Rangbak,  the  first  mater- 
nal uncle,  i.e.  the  elder  brother  of  kn  hnvhci.  The 
great  central  menhir  in  the  Khasi  line  of  stones 
is  erected  in  liis  honour.  The  ofl'ering  of  food  to 
placate  the  spirits  of  Khasi  ancestors  may  be 
compared  with  the  practices  of  some  of  the  tribes 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  (GB"  ii.  462  f.).  The 
Khasis,  like  other  rude  tribes,  propitiate  also  the 
spirits  of  fall  and  fell,  especially  at  times  of  ill 
news  or  other  misfortune,  when  the  name  of  the 
particular  malignant  being  must  be  ascertained 
by  the  breaking  of  eggs.  They  possess  priests 
called  lyngdohs,  who  perform  sacrifices  either  for 
the  good  of  the  State  or  for  private  purposes.  The 
lyngdoh  must  be  assisted  at  these  sacrifices  by  a 
priestess,  and  merely  acts  as  her  deputy  when 
sacrificing.  This  priestess  is  probably  a survival 
of  the  time  when  females  took  a more  important 
jjart  in  public  religious  life  than  they  do  at  present. 

9.  Disposal  of  the  dead. — The  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  burned,  the  ashes  and  uncalcined  bones 
being  collected  and  placed  in  small  kistvaens  on  the 
hill-sides  to  await  collection  to  the  great  ossuaries 
of  the  clans.  Such  collections  are  made  often 
after  very  long  intervals,  and  are  carried  out  under 
an  elaborate  ritual,  part  of  wdiich  is  the  erection  of 
memorial  stones.  The  main  object  of  the  collec- 
tion in  the  ossuaries  is  to  confine  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  and  to  prevent  them  from  haunting  the 
living.  The  bodies  of  deceased  Siems  are  disposed 
of  with  the  greatest  formality,  the  remains  of  U 
Ram  Singh,  Siem  of  Cherra,  having  been  cremated 
recently  before  several  thousand  spectators.  The 
corjjse  of  this  Siem  has  been  preserved  in  a dwell- 
ing-house of  the  Siem  family  for  more  th.an  30 
years  by  the  peculiar  Khasi  system  of  emhalming. 

10.  Memorial  stones. — This  is  a subject  on  which 
much  could  be  written.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  observing  a custom  which  may  possibly  have 
accounted  for  some  megalithic  remains  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  referred  to  Gurdon,  pp. 
144-155.  A striking  feature  of  the  Khasi  stones 
is  the  flat  table  stone,  or  dolmen,  in  front  of  a line 
of  menhirs,  the  menhirs  being  almost  invariably  of 
uneven  numbers,  e.g.  3,  5,  7,  9,  or  even  11  stones. 
Here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  unevenness  in  num- 
ber is  also  a special  feature  of  the  Belgaum  stones. 
The  large.st  existing  Khasi  menhir  is  that  of  Nar- 
tiang  in  the  Jaintia  Hills,  which  is  27  ft.  high  and 
2^  ft.  thick,  and  the  largest  table  stone  is  that  at 

1 For  divination  by  eg;g-breaking  see  Gurdon,  App.  C,  p.  221. 


Laitlyngkot  in  the  Jaintia  Hills,  which  i.s  •2'ii  ft. 
bj’  13J  ft.  and  1 ft.  8 in.  thick.  There  are  snme 
table  stones  in  the  Kha.si  and  .Jaintia  Hills  which 
may  have  been  for  sacrificing  human  victims  (cf. 
the  great  table  stones  at  Jaintiapur  and  the  stune 
at  leu  Ksih  near  the  Kapili  river). 

11.  Folklore. — The  Kbasi.s  possess  a consider- 
able amount  of  folklore  which  shows  very  few 
signs  of  Indian  or  Aryan  influence.  Tlie  story 
of  the  thleri,  or  fabulous  snake,  has  already  been 
referred  to  (for  a detailed  account  see  Gurdon, 
p.  98  11'.).  This  tale  or  superstition  may  possc-s 
counterparts  in  Cambodia  or  in  the  !Mon  country 
or  among  the  I’alaungs. 

12.  Language.  — Khasi  has  l>een  placed  bv 
Grierson  in  the  Mon-Khmer  gro\t]>.  .\s  far  back 
as  1853  the  connexion  of  Kliasi  with  tlie  other 
languages  of  the  .Mon-Khmer  family  wa«  recog- 
nized, when  Logan  in  his  paper  on  the ‘General 
Characters  of  the  l)urma-Til>etan,  tlaiigeitic,  and 
Dravirian  Languages  ’ in  the  Journid  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  spoke  of  it  as  a 

‘ solitary  record  that  the  Mon-Kambojan  formation  ^nce  extended 
much  further  to  the  Nortli*\Vc>l  than  it  now  doc'.’ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1889  that  E.  Kuhn  showed 
conclusively  the  true  affinity  of  this  language. 
AV.  Schmidt  of  Vienna  not  only  confirms  Kuhn's 
conclusions,  but  goes  a step  further  and  includes 
Kh.asi  in  the  Auslro-.-\siatic  family  of  languages,  a 
western  branch  of  a still  larger  family  of  languages 
stretching  from  the  Panjab  in  the  West  through 
Indonesia,  Melanesia,  and  Polynesia,  right  across 
the  Pacific  to  E.oster  Island  in  the  East  ; from  the 
Himalaya  in  the  North  to  New  Zealand  in  the 
South,  which  Schmidt  names  the  ‘ Austric  ’ field 
of  languages. 

‘ We  must  confess  that  it  is  the  most  widely  spread  ^eech 
family  of  which  the  existence  has  yet  been  proved  ’ (Grierson, 
loc.  cit.). 

Schmidt’s  theory  has  thus  been  accepted  by  Grier- 
son, our  greatest  living  authority  on  Indian  lan- 
guages. For  a description  of  the  Khasi  language, 
see  the  chapter  on  language  in  Gurdon,  which  is 
based  chiefly  on  C.  J.  Lyall’s  skeleton  grammar  con- 
tained in  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  ii.  ; cf.  also 
the  treatises  of  Kuhn  and  Schmidt. 

Litekatcre. — W.  J.  Allen,  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Cossyah  Jynteah  Hill  Territory,  Calcutta,  IS-iS;  H.  S. 
Bivar,  Administration  Report  on  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills 
District,  1876 ; E.  T.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872  ; E.  A.  Gait,  ‘ Human  Sacrifices  in 
Ancient  Ass.am,’  in  JASBc  Ixvii.  [1898]  pt.  iii.  pp.  56-65; 
P.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  The  Khasis,  London,  1907 ; J.  D.  Hooker, 
Himalayati  Journals,  do.  lS5i',  W.  W.  Hunter,  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Assam,  do.  1879;  E.  Kuhn,  Ueber HerknnftundSprache 
der  transgangetischen  Vblker,  Munich,  1883,  Beitr^e  zur  Spra- 
chenhunde  Hinterindiens,  do.  1889:  A.  W.  C.  Lindsay,  Lives 
of  the  Lindsays^,  London,  1849 ; J.  R.  Logan,  a series  of  papers 
on  the  ethnology  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Islands  which  api)eared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1850-57; 
A.  Mackenzie,  History  of  the  Relations  of  the  Government  with 
the  Hill  Tribes  of  the  Korth-Eastem  Frontier  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  1884 ; A.  J.  M.  Mills,  Report  on  the  Khasi  and 
Jaintia  Hills,  1853 ; H.  Roberts,  Sub-Himalayan : a Grammar 
ofKhassi,  London,  1891 ; W.  Schmidt,  Die  Mon-Khmer  Volker : 
ein  Bindeglied  ztcischen  Vblkern  Zentralasiens  und  Austro- 
nesiens,  Brunswick,  1906;  H.  Yule, ‘Notes  on  the  Khasi  Hills 
and  People,’  in  JASBe,  xiii.  [1844]  612  ff. 

P.  E.  T.  Gtjedon. 

KHAWARIJ. — Khawdrij,  plural  of  kharij,  ‘a 
rebel,’  is  used  as  the  name  of  a group  of  Muslim 
sects,  of  which  apparently  only  the  Ibadis  {q.v.) 
now  surv'ive.  They  are  first  heard  of  in  connexion 
with  the  murder  of  the  third  Khalif  Uthman— an 
event  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  contemporary 
documents,  is  somewhat  obscure.  Of  the  offences 
ivith  which  this  personage  was  charged  the  most 
serious  appears  to  have  been  his  ordering  the 
destruction  of  all  existing  copies  of  the  Qur'an, 
in  order  that  the  recension  which  he  introduced 
should  be  unchallenged;  but,  since  this  order 
was  efiectiv’ely  carried  out,  the  JMuslim  historians 
are  compelled  to  express  approval  of  the  act,  as 
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otherwise  they  would  be  throwing  doubt  on  the 
authenticity  of  tlie  only  surviving  copy.  It  would 
appear  that  'Ali  obtained  the  Khalifate  by  the 
support  of  the  insurgents  who  had  killed  Qthman, 
but  afterwards  was  compelled  to  express  .abhor- 
rence of  that  act ; and,  by  accepting  arbitration 
in  the  dispute  which  afterwards  arose  between 
himself  and  Mu'awiya  (founder  of  the  Umayyad 
dynasty),  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  those  wlio  had 
organized  the  plot  against  Uthman.  He  defeated 
them  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Nahrawan  (37  or  38 
A.H.),  but  was  soon  assassinated  by  one  of  the 
survivors  in  revenge.  Tlieir  shibboleth  for  some 
time  appears  to  have  been  a declaration  that 
Uthman  had  deserved  his  death,  and  their  formula 
was  ‘ None  but  God  is  judge,’  with  reference  to  the 
arbitration  to  which  '^Ali  had  consented.  They 
are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  shurat,  said 
to  mean  ‘ those  who  buy  God’s  favour  with  their 
lives.’ 

During  the  whole  of  the  Umayyad  period,  persons 
who  employed  these  names  and  formulaj  gave  the 
government  trouble,  sometimes  being  able  to  carry 
on  protracted  civil  war,  at  times  only  able  to 
organize  ephemeral  revolts.  Tlie  greatest  success 
which  they  attained  was  under  the  command  of 
one  Shabib,  who,  in  the  reign  of  'Abd  al-Malik, 
repeatedly  occupied  the  important  city  Kufa. 
The  wars  of  al-Muhallab  b.  Abi  Sufra  with  the 
Kharijite  Qatari  are  recorded  at  length  in  the 
Kamil  of  the  grammarian  Mubarrad  (f  285  A.n.  = 
A.D.  998). 

In  the  chronicles  and  popular  literature  the 
Kliarijites  are  represented  as  Puritans,  driven  to 
take  up  arms  against  a government  wliich  failed 
to  satisfy  their  ideals  of  piety  and  asceticism. 
Familiarity  with  the  Qur’an  is  claimed  for  their 
women  (llaudat  al-'Uqald,  Cairo,  1328,  p.  35; 
Yaqut,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  London,  1!)13, 
vi.  94),  one  of  whom  declares  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  sacred  volume  displayed  by  the  ruling  powers 
was  what  forced  them  to  renel.  One  of  their 
revolts  was  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  a magistrate’s 
failing  to  give  redress  to  a Muslim  who  had  been 
given  wine  in  lieu  of  vinegar  at  a shop.  Those 
who  organized  the  risings  are  described  as  devotees 
and  students  of  the  Qur’an,  and  indeed  the  name 
qiirra,  literally  ‘readers,’  but  often  used  for 
‘devotees,’  is  sometimes  given  them.  Besides 
these  qualities  they  had  a reputation  for  fanatical 
courage.  This  they  retained  in  the  3rd  cent,  of 
Islam,  when,  under  'Abbasid  rule,  they  played  a 
less  important  part  than  under  the  Umayyads. 
Towards  non-Muslims  they  are  represented  as 
scrupulous  in  their  dealings  ; but  towards  Muslims 
who  disagreed  ivith  them  they  were  inordinately 
savage;  they  slaughtered  women  and  children, 
though  some  of  their  number  disapproved  of  this 
practice. 

The  author  of  Al-Farq  bain  al-  Firaq  (‘  The  Dis- 
tinction between  the  Sects  ’ ; 1 429  A.H.  = A.D.  1037) 
divides  the  Khawarij  into  twenty  branches.  The 
doctrine  common  to  them  all  was  the  obligation 
to  resist  an  unjust  sovereign  ; besides  this  they  all 
applied  the  name  kafir  (‘ ;uibeliever ’)  to  Uthnnin, 
'Ali,  the  two  arbiters,  all  who  approved  of  the 
Arbitration,  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
lirst  Civil  War  (the  Battle  of  the  Camel),  yome 
made  their  characteristic  doctrine  the  apjilication 
of  this  name  to  all  who  committed  capital  oll'ences. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  their  most  im- 
portant doctrine  was  that  any  Muslim  of  good 
character  might  be  sovereign,  whence  they  were 
in  permanent  opposition  to  the  supporters  of  the 
hereditary  dynasties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fit  the  number  20  to  the  list  of  sects  given 
by  tile  author  quoted  ; tile  main  divisions  come  far  below  that 
number,  wliereas  tlie  subdivisions  far  exceed  it.  An  artificial 


classification  with  the  new  of  obtaining  the  nnn.i  ir  i " vas 
afterwardsrnadebyShahrastani ' /7.i7c- 
sopheruchulen,  tr.  T.  Haarbrucker,  Halle,  1-'  --'.I.  i.  iZ5j'T.i. 
'Abd  al-Q^ir  al-Jilani  (t  561  a.u.=a.I).  IIO.^  rt.  i . • - 
divisions.  One  of  the  names  meets  us  frequent'.;.  .t.-.  . 
literature,  viz.  the  8ufriy3a ; references  to  the  Ibi  .1  ; a u 
occur.  The  differences  between  them  were  largely  on  tl.'.  ■ 

doctrinal  questions  as  divided  the  other  couimuni;;. — 
predestination,  the  relation  of  capacity  to  • 'nduet,  vi.k'.i..  . 
infants  are  iluslims,  etc.  But  there  were  al-..  dl.T^rei.  ;-es  i i.;  i 
emanated  from  their  own  special  doctrine i—e.y.,  wi  r an 
evildoer  was  to  be  called  muthrik  f‘ pagan')  or  ni..  k ■ 
(‘denier’),  and  whether  the  latter  word  i»uJd  be  ini  r,  i 
‘ungrateful’  aswellns  ‘unbelieving.’  Certain  other  did  lei  - 
belonged  to  the  details  of  Islamic  junspruden  e-  • • , be 
minimum  theft  whereby  the  imnishnient  of  hei.d  ’ . ■ . ■ .- 
incurred,  the  amount  of  alms  to  be  paid  on  the  pro!  . e e 1 Un  1 
watered  by  rivers  and  springs,  etc. 

Altliougli  some  of  tliese  sects  were  able  to  n.nhi- 
tain  them.selves  in  various  l.'himic  pimvii,. . - f.,;  a 
time,  ami  tlie  Ibadis  liave  done  so  pi  rm.nm  , i' 
is  probable  that  the  historians  of  the  sects  have 
in  many  cases  overrated  their  importance,  and 
reiiresented  the  followers  of  some  particular  in- 
surgent as  continuing  in  exi-tence  long  after 
the  movement  had  been  defeated.  As  might  l-e 
exjiected  in  the  case  of  such  warlike  communities, 
their  literature  was  rich  in  ballad-iH'Ctry,  which 
the  nrclia.’ologists  collected.  Of  their  coniro- 
versial  and  juristic  treatises  little  ha.s  as  yet  come 
to  light. 

l.iTKiiATiiRE. — J. 'Wellhausen,  Dif  r.  ('■  -•y  '.'i' n On  - 

sitionxpartcien  ii/i  alhn  I.-lam,  Berlin, 

D.  S.  M.xncoLiorTii. 

KHIDR. — Khidr  (pronounced  by  the  I’ersinns 
and  Turks  as  Khisr),*  ‘ the  green  one,’  is  the  name 
or,  rather,  the  title  of  .a  Muhammiuhui  -aiiit  who, 
according  to  the  poimlar  conception  in  Ishim,  is 
still  alive  to-day.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obscure,  although  dill'erent  attemi'ts  have  been 
made  to  explain  it  (see  below).  Whatever  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  is  certain  that  the  figure  of 
Khidr  as  conceived  in  Ishuu  is  not  derived  from 
one  delinite  source,  but  is  rather  the  composite  of 
a large  inimher  of  legends  and  myths  ol  widely 
divergent  origin  and  character,  which  were  current 
in  the  lands  of  Ish'uii  prior  to  the  Muhammadan 
occupation.  It  has  been  justly  saivl  tlmt  Khidr  is 
the  luoduct  of  Muhammadan  syncretism ; K.  N'ollers, 
AKIF  xii.  [1909]  238),  implying  thereby  that  the 
whole  Khidr  figure,  while  a prominent  feature  of 
the  religion  of  the  Muhamnuvdan  masses,  is  yet 
entirely  made  uii  of  non-I\luh:unm:idan  elements, 
and  owes  to  Ishim  only  the  ;imalgamation  of  all 
these  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  whole.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the 
extremely  complicated  problem  of  the  Khidr  legend. 
We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  :v  brief  indication  of  the 
lirincipal  sources  upon  which  it  has  ilrawn  and  of 
the  salient  features  now  attributed  to  Khidr  and 
originally  derived  from  those  sources. 

Frequently  in  ^lulurmmadan  literature  and  in- 
numerable times  in  I’ersian  poetry  Khidr  is  men- 
tioned as  one  (or  rather  the  onlj-  one)  who  has 
gained  life  immortal  by  drinking  from  the  Fountain 
of  Life.  According  to  a more  delinite  statement 
quoted  by  early  iSIuhammadau  historians.  Khidr 
was  the  vizier  of  Dhu-l-karnain,  ‘the  two-horned’ 
(the  Syro-Arabio  title  of  Alexander  (he  Great), 
who  discovered  the  Fountain  of  Life  which  his 
royal  master  had  failed  to  lind.  This  leads  us 
unmistakably  to  the  famous  story  of  the  Fountain 
of  Life  recorded  in  the  Greek  Alexander  romance 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  pseudo-rallisthenes, 
a work  of  a very  complex  literary  character,  which 
w:is  linally  completed  about  .v.D.  300. 

According  to  tliis  account,  vvliich  is  recorded  in  scvcr.vl 
•varying*  recensions,  Alexander  wont  out  to  search  for  the 
Fountain  of  Life  in  order  to  attain  to  life  everlasting*.  I'y  the 
merest  chance  his  cook,  who  in  some  of  the  recensions  is  called 
Andreas,  discovered  the  fountain.  He  was  ^cleaning*  a salted 

t With  a dilVerent  vocalization  the  name  is  also  I'ronounocd 
Kha(,Ur  and  Klun.h*. 
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(or  dried)  fish  in  the  fountain  in  preparation  for  a meal,  when 
the  fish  came  to  life  a<?ain  and  disappeared  in  the  water.  The 
cook  partook  of  the  life-gfivingf  liquid  and  became  immortal. 
Alexander,  who  could  not  find  his  way  back  to  the  fountain, 
decided  in  his  jealousy  and  disappointment  to  kill  the  cook ; 
but,  as  death  had  no  power  over  him,  Alexander  threw  him 
with  a millstone  round  his  neck  into  the  sea,  where  he  became 
a sea-demon. 

This  stoiy,  which  originally  formed  a separate 
legend  and  was  transmitted  as  such  long  before  and 
long  after  pseudo-Callisthenes,  came  in  this  shape 
to  the  Syrians,  and  tlirongh  them  into  Arabia.  A 
reflexion  of  it  is  found  in  the  Qur’an  (xviii.  59-63), 
in  wliich,  like  so  many  other  legends,  it  has  been 
mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition.  It  is  obvious, 
and  indeed  is  expressly  and  circumstantially  related 
in  later  Muliammaclan  sources,  that  Kliidr  is 
identical  with  Alexander’s  cook  who  discovered  the 
Fountain  of  Life  by  means  of  the  salted  fish. 
According  to  a conjecture  put  forward  by  several 
scholars  and  ui)held  by  the  present  writer,  Khidr, 
‘the  green  one,’  is  the  original  designation  of  the 
sea-demon  into  which  the  cook  Andreas  was  trans- 
formed when  thrown  into  the  sea.^ 

A far  more  important  prototype  of  Khidr  is  the 
prophet  Elijah.  The  Tishbite  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  prominent  and  the  most  popul.ar  figure  in  the 
legendary  world  of  post-Biblical  Judaism.  Tlie 
most  striking  attributes  of  this  post-Biblical  hero 
are  eternal  life  and  omnipresence.  He  attends 
every  circumcision  ceremony  performed  in  a Jewish 
family,  and  it  is  still  customai-y  to  keep  a special 
seat,  the  so-called  ‘chair  of  Elijah,’  ready  for  his 
reception  ; and  he  visits  every  Jewish  home  on 
Passover  eve,  when  a special  cup  of  M’ine  is  set 
aside  for  him.  In  contrast  to  his  vehement  Biblic.al 
prototype,  the  post-Biblical  Elijah  figures  essenti- 
ally in  the  amiable  role  of  an  adviser  and  helper. 
He  reveals  himself  to  scholars,  whom  he  enlightens 
on  the  ‘ secrets  of  heaven  ’ and  on  different  points 
of  Jewish  law.  He  is  particularly  to  be  met  with 
on  the  road  and  in  deserted  places.  The  kabbalists, 
or  Jewish  mystics  of  a later  age,  laid  particubar 
stress  on  this  popular  belief  of  gilluy  Eliyahii 
(‘revelation  of  Elijah’),  and  many  of  them  claimed 
to  have  derived  their  mystical  ideas,  and  even 
Avhole  hooks,  from  their  personal  association  with 
the  prophet. 

One  such  Elijah  story  quoted  by  a Jewish  authority  of  the 
11th  cent.,  but  undoubtedly  of  much  older  origin,  must  be 
singled  out  from  among  the  rest.  In  this  story  Elijah  ac- 
companies a famous  Rabbi  of  the  3rd  cent,  on  his  travels,  and 
shows  him  several  incidents  which,  on  the  surface,  seem  to 
militate  against  God’s  justice,  but,  when  interpreted  by  the 
prophet,  are  revealed  as  wonderful  instances  of  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Divine  Providence. 

This  story,  or  rather  some  earlier  variant  of  it, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  Qur’an  (xviii.  64-81). 
The  place  of  the  Talmudic  Rabbi  is  taken  by 
Moses,  Avhile  Elijah  is  designated  anonymously  as 
‘one  of  our  servants.’  This  fact  alone  suffices  to 
prove  what  is  to  be  assumed  a priori,  that  this 
most  striking  figure  of  post-Biblical  J ewish  legend 
was  known  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  IMuhammad. 
Since  Khidr’s  salient  attribute  was  everlasting  life, 
just  like  tiiat  of  Elijah,  it  was  natural  to  identify 
the  two  figures.  Hence  the  exegetes  and  theologians 
of  Islam  declare  ivith  remarkable  unanimity  that 
the  servant  in  the  Qur’an  (xviii.  64)  is  no  one  but 
Kliidr.  This  is  the  first  express  reference  to  the 
name  of  Khidr  in  literature.  As  a result  of  this 
combination,  the  story  of  the  Fountain  of  Life  in 
the  Qur’an  (xviii.  59-63),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Elijah  legend  (64-81),  on  the  other,  Avliich  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  one  another  and  are  easily 

1 Since  the  story  of  the  Fountain  of  Life  bears  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  Glaukos  myth,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  is 
believed  by  the  present  writer,  that  Khidr  and  rXauKos,  which 
are  identical  in  meaning,  are  also  ultimately  identical  in  origin, 
although  the  literary  medium  cannot  as  yet  be  definitely 
ascertained.  Others  explain  the  name  as  the  genius  of  vegeta- 
tion, or  as  a mutilation  of  Khasisatra,  the  ancestor  of  GUgamesh 
in  the  famous  Babylonian  epic. 


dLstinguIshahle  by  tlioir  dill'erent  rlij’ines,  were 
.subsequently  made  to  follow  one  another,  and  were 
in  a most  artificial  and  clumsy  manner  welded  into 
one  continuous  narrative,  wliich  has  been  accepted 
as  a unit  not  only  liy  all  Muliammadan  theologians, 
but  also,  in  spite  of  tlie  obviousness  of  the  under- 
lying facts,  by  many  European  scholars.  'I'he 
combination  has  had  tlie  additional  result  that  it 
has  suppressed  the  further  development  of  the 
original,  undeniably  pagan,  conception  of  Khidr  as 
sea-demon  in  Islam,  and  transformed  him  into  a 
sacred  figure,  who  is  classed  by  various  Muham- 
madan theologians  eitlier  as  a prophet  or  as  a saint 
(waff),  and  by  some  even  as  an  angel.  Whatever 
of  tlie  original  Khidr  myth  Avas  still  known  (and  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  still  knoAvn)  to  the  legend- 
collectors  and  story-tellers  in  Islam  Avas  forced  into 
a ncAv  channel.  Kliidr,  the  cook  of  Alexander,  Avas 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general  and  A’izier,  and  in 
this  capacity  Avas  made  the  leading  figure  in  the 
Muhammadan  Alexander  romance,  completely 
OA’er.shadowing  his  heatiien  ni.aster. 

Tlierecan  lie  no  doubt  that  originally  the  Muham- 
madans themselves  Avere  con.ecions  of  the  identity 
of  tlie  legendary  character  of  Kliidr  Avitli  that  of 
Elijah,  for  they  declare — and  the  vicAv  is  generally 
accepted  Avithin  Lslam — that  the  real  name  of 
Khidr  is  Iliya  (afterwards  corrupted  into  Balya), 
the  JcAA’ish  form  of  Elijah.  The  Jews  living  in 
Muhammadan  countries  took  the  same  combination 
for  granted,  for  those  whose  name  Avas  Elijah 
called  themselves  Khidr,  and  the  Turks  still  imply 
the  same  combination  by  calling  our  prophet 
Kliidrlas  (Khidr  = Ilj’as).  What  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  the  prevalent  conception  of  Khidr  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Elijah  figure,  to  a 
degree  Avhicli  is  truly  astonishing.  Kliblr,  like 
Elijah,  is  the  eternal  prophet  avIio  is  omnipresent, 
‘Avho  appears  Avlien  his  name  is  called.’  He  is 
helper  and  adA’iser  in  the  time  of  need  ; he  reveals 
himself  to  those  Avorthy  of  his  companionship,  to 
Avhom  he  transmits  divine  secrets;  he  appears, 
according  to  a story  recorded  in  the  canonical 
Muhammadan  tradition  (the  so-called  Hadlth),  at 
the  death  of  Muhammad  to  otter  his  condolence  to 
the  bereaved  companions  of  the  founder  of  Islam. 
Like  the  kabbalists  in  Judaism,  the  Sufis,  or 
mystics,  of  Islam  lay  particular  claim  to  intimate 
companionship  with  Khidr.  Innumerable  stories 
are  told  of  the  opinions,  doctrines,  and  prayers 
entrusted  by  the  prophet  to  particularly  favoured 
Sufis,  and  manyAvorks  are  declared  by  their  authors 
to  he  tlie  direct  product  of  his  personal  instruction. 
The  remarkable  closeness  betAveen  the  Jewish 
Elijah  legend  and  the  Muliammadan  Khidr  belief 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  just  as  Elijah 
in  JeAvisli  sources  is  identified  Avith  Pliinehas,  so  is 
Khidr  in  Muh.immadan  Avritings,  and  that,  just  as 
Elijah  in  the  Talmud,  so  does  Khidr  in  the  Muham- 
madan legend  appear  occasionally  in  the  disguise 
of  a BedaAVi.  Numerous  details  of  a similar  kind 
Avhich  can  he  easily  supplied  testify  to  the  same 
relationship. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet  Elijah  is 
mentioned  in  the  Qur’an  by  name  (in  the  Grteco- 
Syrian  form  Ilyas),  and  is  described  in  Biblical 
rather  than  in  post-Biblical  colours,  the  IMuham- 
madan  theologians  saAV  themselves  subsequently 
compelled  to  make  of  Khidr  = Iliya,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Ilya^,  on  the  other,  tAvo  distinct  per- 
sonages. The  primitive  relationship,  however, 
shows  itself  in  the  attempt  to  identify  Khidr  with 
Elisha,  the  disciple  of  Elijah,  and  in  the  countless 
legends  in  Avhich  Elijah  (or,  more  correctly,  Ilyas) 
and  Khidr  appear  as  inseparable  tAA'ins.  The 
original  distinctiA’e  function  of  both  Elijah  and 
Khidr  is  clearlj’  revealed  in  the  belief,  commonly 
accepted  by  Muliammadaus  and  illustrated  by 
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innumerable  stories,  that,  while  both  prophets  are 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  protecting  the  travellers 
on  their  journeys,  Elijah  is  mukallaf  fi  l-harr,  ‘ the 
guardian  of  the  dry  land,’  particularity  of  deserted 
places,  while  Khidr  is  mukallcif  ft  I bahr,  ‘ the 
guardian  of  the  sea.’  The  maritime  character  of 
Khidr,  which  the  Muhammadans  accept  as  an 
unalterable  fact  without  being  able  to  explain  it, 
is  preserved  throughout  the  whole  field  of  Muham- 
madan folklore.  Down  to  this  day  Khidr  is  essen- 
tially the  Khawwad  al-huhur,  ‘the  one  who  tra- 
verses tlie  seas  ’ ; he  is  the  patron  of  sailors,  who 
invoke  his  aid  in  time  of  need  ; a sacrifice  is  offered 
to  him  when  a boat  is  launched  (S.  I.  Curtiss, 
Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  Germ,  ed., 
Leipzig,  1903,  p.  xvif.  and  p.  111).  This  concep- 
tion and  the  rites  reflecting  it  are  still  current 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  can  even  he 
traced  as  far  as  Northern  India. 

The  combined  figure  of  the  sea-demon  Khidr  and 
the  prophet  Elijah  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Muhammadan  arms.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  conquered  nations  who  were  con- 
verted to  Islam  managed  to  carry  with  them  into 
the  new  religion  many  of  their  former  doctrines. 
In  a similar  way  Khic\r  became  the  depository  of 
all  kinds  of  ancient  myths  and  popular  rites  current 
in  the  lands  occupied  by  Islam.  The  data  on  this 
aspect  of  the  Khidr  figure  are  not  yet  complete. 
As  far  as  Syria  is  concerned,  extremely  valuable 
material  has  been  collected  by  Curtiss  (in  the 
volume  referred  to  above),  and,  in  part  prior  to 
him,  by  C.  Clermont-Ganneau  {Horns  et  Saint- 
Georges,  Paris,  1877).  From  this  material  it  is 
evident  that  Khidr,  as  now  revered,  indeed  one 
may  say  worshipped,  in  Syria,  embodies  many  con- 
ceptions of  primitive  Semitic  religion,  perhaps  also 
including  the  ancient  Babylonian  Tammuz  cult. 
The  whole  coast  of  Syria  is  dotted  with  Khidr 
sanctuaries  in  which  .sacrifices  and  the  first-born 
of  animals  are  still  ottered  to  him.  In  the  crude 
vagueness  of  the  popular  religion  Khidr  has  be- 
come a divine  being.  As  an  unsophisticated  Mu- 
hammadan innocently  put  it  to  Curtiss,  ‘ Khidr 
is  near,  but  God  is  far’  (op.  cit.  p.  111).  Through 
the  identification  with  St.  George  (Mar  Jirjls), 
whose  origin  lay  in  the  same  country,  new  rela- 
tions have  been  created  which  made  our  versatile 
prophet  acceptable  to  the  Christians,  as  he  is  also 
popular  among  the  Jews. 

The  official  theologians  of  Islam  are,  and  always 
have  been,  averse  to  these  excesses  of  the  popular 
Khidr  belief.  Many  of  them  have  insisted — and, 
indeed,  have  made  Muhammad  himself  declare— 
that  Khidr,  who,  as  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
(largely  because  of  the  canonical  account  of  his 
appearance  at  the  death  of  Muhammad),  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Prophet,  died  shortly  after 
him.  This  attempt,  however,  which  was  directed 
against  the  extravagant  Khidr  cult,  particularly 
as  cherished  by  the  Sufis,  remained  unsuccessful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theologians  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  Khidr  a favourite  object  of  their 
scholarly  speculations.  IMnhammadan  literature 
records  a bewildering  number  of  conjectures  which 
identify  Khidr  with  various  figures  of  Biblical  and 
Apocryphal  legend.  Of  these  conjectures,  which 
are  purely  the  product  of  unfettered  speculative 
fancy,  the  identifications  with  the  following  per- 
sonages may  be  mentioned  : Melchizedek,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Jonah,  Jeremiah,  Lot,  and  the  Messiah.* 
Finally,  it  inay  be  mentioned  as  a possibility  that 
another  .striking  attribute  of  Khidr,  his  incessant 
wandering— ‘ to  wander  like  Khidr’  is  a current 
Arabic  phrase— is  responsible  for  the  name  of  the 
Wandering  Jew.  Ahasuerus  may  be  an  adapta- 

1 It  can  be  shown  that  all  these  personages  were  believed 
either  in  Rabbinical  or  in  Christian  legend,  to  be  immortal. 


tion  of  Khidr  in  its  Persian-Turkish  pronuncL".'  I-ju 
as  Khisr. 

Litebatuke. — The  literature  on  the  subject  is  exi  ?•  v a’";  i 
extreraelj’ scattered.  The  relations  between  tiie  Kh;  ir  e ..o-i.  : 
and  the  Alexander  romance  are  treated  in  detail  ..  1.  Fried- 
laender.  Die  Chadhirlerfende  un-l  der  AUxandr-ir-man,  Leij . g 
and  Berlin,  19R;  (full  bibliography  on  pp.  xviii-xxiii).  For  tj 
sake  of  completeness,  G.  Zart’s  essay,  ‘ Chidher  in  Sage  •::.J 
Dichtung,’  in  Sammlung  gemeinverstdndiiek’r  ■•-n  ’ .jO- 
licher  Vortrdge,  new  series,  vol.  xxxii.  (Hamburg, '.  ii.  ', 

may  be  arlded.  Cf.  also  T.  NSldeke’s  note  in  j RH' xiii.  , 
474  f.  Meijer  de  Hond,  Beitrdge  zur  Erkin,  mg  der  E 
legende  und  von  Koran,  Sure  Id,  59 ff.,  Leyden,  1914,  n . ..A 
confuses  the  issue.  I.  pRIEDL.AtXDLa, 

KHOS. — A race  inhabiting  the  Chitral  V;,” -y 
and  adjoining  country  south  of  the  Pamirs,  on  ih- 
N.W.  frontier  of  British  India.  To  the  E.  .'.c 
Yasin  and  Gilgit,  where  the  language  i.s  Shina  ; '.o 
the  W.  is  Katiristan,  where  varioms  Inuiaii  K .ill 
dialects  are  spoken;  to  the  N.,  acro.s.-  tiic  Ilim.u 
Kush,  lie  the  Pamirs,  where  the  laiigui  i-  L 
Iranian;  and  to  the  S.  lie  a number  of  .^mall  tiilies, 
mainly  of  Shin  origin,  but  ]>artlj'  also  Patlian, 
sejiarating  them  from  Indi.a  [iroper.  The  khri- 
(properly  JfOs),  together  with  the  Shins  of  Gilgit 
and  the  Kafirs  of  Kaliristan,  are  often  clo-s-t-d 
together  as  ‘ Dards  ’ ; but  this  name  is  projierly 
applied  only  to  the  Shins.  The  jiresent  writer 
looks  upon  all  three  as  representing  the  ancient 
Plidchas.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Kho> 
much  resemble  those  of  the  true  Dard.s,  and  in  the 
present  article  attention  will  chielly  be  drawn  to 
tho.se  particulars  in  which  they  ditt'er  from  the 
latter  (see  Darus,  vol.  iv.  p.  399). 

The  Khos  are  not  the  ruling  class  of  Chitrill. 
These  call  them  con  tern  j)tuously  Fakir  Mudikk  , 
or  ‘poor  beggars’  (quasi-Arab.  Fa-rr  Mtx!:,ii].  A 
superior  grade,  who  are  paid  >ervants  of  the 
Melitar,  or  ruling  chief,  of  Chitral,  are  knov  n a-' 
Erbahzddas  (‘  sons  of  posse.ssor.s  ’).  The  two  grades 
intermarry.  Above  them  are  the  later  conquerors 
of  the  country — the  AffofnEdf/os  (‘sons  of  men').' 
The  origin  of  these  last  is  uncertain,  but  some  of 
tliem  at  least  came  from  the  north,  across  the 
Pamirs,  in  the  IGth  cent.  A.D.  The  Khos  have 
imposed  their  language  upon  them. 

According  to  tradition,  the  whole  Chitral  ^'alley 
was  once  occupied  by  Kafirs,  and  some  Kafir  tribes, 
e.g.  the  Kalashas,  still  inhabit  it.  Thi.s  tradition 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Kalir  dialects  are 
much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Shina  dialects  of 
Gilgit  than  either  of  the  two  groups  is  to  Kho-wfir,- 
the  language  of  the  Khos.  The  last,  although 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  same  linguistic 
group,  ditt'ers  from  the  other  two  in  some  essential 
particulars,  such,  even,  as  the  forms  of  the  pro- 
nouns, in  regard  to  which  they  agree  rather  with 
the  Iranian  Ghalchah  languages  of  the  Pamii-s.“ 
It  looks  as  if  (he  whole  tract  composing  the  present 
Killiristan,  Chitr;“il,  and  Gilgit  was  once  occupied 
by  one  homogeneous  race,  which  was  subsequently 
Sjjlit  into  two  divisions  by  a wedge  of  Kho  invasion, 
representing  members  of  a ditt'orent,  but  related, 
tribe  coming  from  the  north  (cf.  Biddulph,  p.  luSf., 
for  a slightly  ditl'erent  explanation). 

According  to  Biddulph  (p.  73),  the  Khos  show 
certain  physical  peculiarities  not  shared  by  their 
Dard  relations.  In  personal  appearance  they  may 
1)0  called  Aryans  of  a high  type,  not  unlike  the 
Dards,  but  more  handsome,  witb  oval  faces,  finely 
cut  features,  and  large  beautiful  eyes,  so  that 
they  would  compare  favourably  with  the  highest 
type  of  bea)ity  in  Europe.  They  are  lamous  for 
their  long  hair,  of  which  (hey  are  inordinately 
proud,  and  in  this  they  ditt'er  from  their  Kafir 

1 O’Brien,  Gram,  and  Vocab.  of  the  Khotedr  Dialect,  p.  vi. 

2 Called  by  Leitner  (Languages  and  Daces  of  Dardistan) 
* Arnyia,’  a nanio  based  on  the  Sluy  word  AruiaA,  employed  to 
designate  a portion  of  Yasin  where  KhO-war  is  spoken, 

8 Cf.  Biddulph,  2'ribcs  of  the  JJindoo  Koosh,  p.  166. 
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neighbours,  whom  they  style  ‘bald’  (p.  65).  The 
women  were  formerly  sought  out  for  their  beauty 
in  the  slave-markets  of  Kabul,  Peshawar,  and 
Badakhshan. 

The  men  wear  caps  bound  round  with  a scanty  turban,  a 
cotton  shirt,  loose  drawers  tucked  into  coloured  knitted  stock- 
ings, and  soft  leather  boots.  The  women  wear  a white  silk 
embroidered  skull  cap,  a loose  chemise  of  coarse  coloured  cotton 
stuff,  fastening  at  the  throat  and  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
wide  drawers.  They  wear  boots  and  stockings  like  men,  but, 
as  a rule,  only  when  travelling  (Biddulph,  p.  73  f.;  O’Brien, 
p.  vi).  It  is  a common  practice  (O’Brien,  p.  i.x)  for  young 
W'omen  and  girls  to  blacken  their  faces  with  burnt  powdered 
horn,  which  is  supposed  to  soften  the  skin  and  to  prevent 
sunburn. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  customary  rules  of 
politeness.  Friends  embrace  on  meeting.  An 
inferior  always  dismounts  on  meeting  a superior, 
and  kisses  his  hand.  The  other  then  kis.ses  him 
on  the  cheek  (Biddulph,  p.  75;  O’Brien,  p.  viii). 
Excitable  creatures  of  impulse,  the  Khos  have  been 
well  described  by  G.  S.  Robertson  (Chittdl,  Lon- 
don, 1898,  p.  6f. ) : 

‘Sensuality  of  the  ^ossest  kind,  and  murder,  abominable 
cruelty,  treachery  or  violent  death,  are  never  long  absent  from 
the  thoughts  of  a people  than  whom  none  in  the  world  are 
more  delightful  companions,  or  of  simpier,  gentler  appearance. 
So  happy  seems  everyone, — the  women  are  mostly  secluded, — 
so  lovely  are  the  little  children,  so  much  natural  politeness  is 
met  everywhere,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  occasional  glin]|>se8 
of  famished  slaves  living  on  fruit  or  dying  of  starvation  when 

ast  their  first  youth,  a hurried  traveller  might  almost  imagine 

imself  in  a smiling  dreamland.* 

Polo-playing  (c/hal)  is  the  national  game,  and  is 
played  with  great  dash.  It  is  slightlj'  different 
from  the  polo  of  Gilgit.  The  ground  is  long  and 
narrow,  with  low  walls  at  each  side,  off  which  the 
ball  rebounds  in  play.  A conide  of  large  stones  at 
each  end  mark  the  goal.  The  sticks  in  use  are 
very  short,  and  the  players,  going  at  full  speed, 
reach  almost  to  the  ground.  The  losers  have  to 
do  what  the  winners  order— usually  dance.  Every 
village  has  its  polo-ground,  caXleA  jandli  (Biddulph, 
p.  84 ; O’Brien,  p.  xi).  Shooting  at  a popinjay 
from  horseback  is  also  a favourite  pastime,  and, 
considering  the  clumsiness  of  the  weapons  used, 
the  marksmanship  is  sometimes  wonderfully  good 
(Biddulph.  p.  85;  O’Brien,  p.  xi).  Other  national 
amusements  are  music  and  dancing.  Feast-day, 
birthday,  wedding,  or  any  occasion  for  a gathering 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  latter.  Music  is 
always  played  at  the  polo-matches,  a goal  being 
the  signal  for  a wild  flourish  and  beat  of  drums. 
Some  of  their  airs  are  very  taking  (Biddulph,  p.  85; 
O’Brien,  p.  xiif.). 

In  former  times  the  religion  of  the  country  was 
Buddhism.'  A Buddhist  rock-cut  figure,  bearing 
a Sanskrit  or  Pali  inscription  which  is  not  older 
than  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.,  and  is  probably  later,  has 
been  found  about  20  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Chitral  (Biddulph,  p.  149).  The  Klios  are  now 
Musalmans,  mostly  Sunnis,  but  in  the  northern 
valleys,  as  in  northern  Gilgit,  they  are  generally 
members  of  the  Maula’i  sect.^  Islam  was  intro- 
duced about  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  present 
Musalman  dynasty  came  from  Khorasan  in  the 
16th  (ib.  117,  *150).  The  Khos  differ  from  the  Cards 
in  not  hating  the  cow  and  in  not  worshipping  the 
chill,  or  juniper  tree  (ib.  113,  116;  ERE  iv.  401). 
As  regards  festivals,  the  Card  Nos,  in  honour  of 
the  winter  solstice,  is  called  Dashti,  and  is  cele- 
brated without  bonfires  (Biddulph,  p.  101).  The 
Dard  Bazono,  or  spring  festival,  is  not  held,  but 
the  Ganoni,  or  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest,  is 
observed  under  the  name  of  Phinclik  (ib.  103). 
The  Jastandikaik,  or  ‘devil-driving,’  in  honour  of 
the  completion  of  the  harvest,  corresponding  to  the 
Dard  Doincnilca,  is  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  guns 
and  shooting  at  a sheep’s  head  set  up  as  a mark 

1 Cf.  S.  Beal,  Si-yu-ki,  Buddhist  Becords  of  the  Western 
World,  London,  1884,  i.  119;  T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Chicane’s 
Travels  in  India,  do.  1904,  i.  226. 

2 See  ERE  iv.  400.  For  the  Maula’is  see  Biddulph,  p.  119.  ' 


(ib.  103).  Corresponding  to  the  Dard  Chili,  or 
festival  of  the  beginning  of  wheat-sowing,  is  the 
Kho  Blnisik  (ib.  105). 

When  a child  is  bom,  the  mother  is  unclean, 
and  no  one  will  eat  from  her  hand  for  seven  days. 
North  of  the  Hindu  Kusli  the  .same  rule  obtains, 
but  tlie  period  is  extended  to  forty  days,  and  even 
the  infant  may  not  suck  its  mother's  breast  for 
seven  days.  In  some  of  the  higher  Chitral  clans 
there  is  a custom  that  every  infant  is  suckled  in 
turn  by  every  nursing  mother  of  the  clan,  so  tliat 
each  becomes  its  foster-mother.  There  is  thus  a 
constant  interchange  of  infants  going  on  among 
the  motliers,  for  tlie  i)urpo-.e  of  strengthening 
tribal  unity  (ib.  81,  83).  Marriage  ceremonies  are 
conducted  much  as  among  the  neiglilxmring  tribes, 
but  the  fi  llowing  customs  are  peculiar  to  Chitral. 

Alter  the  Mullah  has  read  the  luarriA^  service,  the  hridc 
led  out  bv  her  mother,  who  hands  her  over  to  the  hrideijn  ofi», 
receivinjj  a present  in  exchant't*.  He  starts  at  oriPr  for  h'  lj.  *, 
but,  after  leading  her  out,  returns  alone  and  dep  •'•its  a pre^nit 
of  a sword  or  a gun  on  the  hearth.  On  the  other  !iand,  north 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  he  is  taken  to  the  bride,  and  do.  s n i off 
with  her  till  the  next  day.  In  Gilgit  tlie  - is  again 

diiferent,  as  there  Kvafonnal  ratification  of  the  uiarhag**  on  the 
third  «lay(<6.  Polygamy  is  pra^  tiv^xi,  and  the  eotom  of 

the  levirate  i^  also  c imraon,  aithough  it  is  not  compul>‘>ry  on 
the  widow.  In  Gilgit,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  r>mpulsory 
{ib.  7bi.  Mariul  infidelity  i«  extremely  common,  and  the  men 
show  little  jealousy  of  their  v.  :\  .s.  In  the  neighV-mring  States 
of  IIunza-Nagar,  where  old  traditions  still  prevail,  infidelity  is 
not  regarded  as  an  offence,  and  custom  requires  that  a man 
should  place  his  wife  at  the  disposal  of  his  guest.  The  droit  (U 
f!ei{jn*ur  was  also  in  force  down  to  a comparatively  late  time, 
ami  even  now  a man  considers  himself  as  highly  honoured  if 
his  wife  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thum,  or  tribal 
chief,  of  either  of  thes.-  two  Stales.  At  the  same  time,  in 
Chitral,  a husband  h.as  the  right  to  slay  the  erring  couple  when 
he  finds  them  together  ; but,  should  he  kill  one  and  not  the 
other,  he  is  held  guilty  of  mui^er  (ib.  77). 

The  common  form  of  Musalman  interment  is 
now  used.  A piece  of  Hat  stone  or  slate,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  grave, 
which  is  neatly  plastered  over  (ib.  82 1.  iiup^- 
stitions  are  much  as  in  Dardistan.  There  is  a 
general  belief  in  fairies  (cf.  ERE  iv.  4i.il;.  Tiricli 
Mir,  the  highest  peak  (25,426  ft.)  in  the  country, 
is  said  to  swarm  with  them,  and  to  them  the  Khos 
attribute  the  sounds  coming  from  its  glaciers 
(O'Brien,  p.  x ; cf.  Biddulph,  p.  59). 

Lukratcrr. — Almost  the  only  source  of  information  re^rd- 
ing  the  Khos  as  a people  is  J.  Biddulp...  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  Calcutta,  18S0,  which  contains  a full  description  of  the 
people  and  a grammar  and  vocabulary  of  their  language. 
D.  J.  T.  O’Brien.  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Khoicdr 
Dialect,  Lahore,  1895,  gives  a brief  account  of  Chitral  and  its 
inhabitants  in  the  Introduction.  These  two  works  have  been 
freely  utilized  in  the  foregoing  account.  A vocabulary  mixed 
up  with  much  grammatics  information  is  contained  in  G.  W. 
Leitner,  The  Languages  and  Races  of  Dardistan,  Lahore, 
1877.  G.  A.  Grierson. 

KHONDS.— See  Kaxdhs. 

KIERKEGAARD.— I.  Relation  to  his  father. 
— Sdren  Aabye  Kierkegaard  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  5th  of  May  1813.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  of  'Slichael  P.  Kierkegaard,  a 
retired  woollen  draper  in  good  circumstances, 
another  of  whose  sons,  P.  C.  Kierkegaard  (1805-88), 
rose  to  eminence  as  bishop  of  Aalborg.  The  life  of 
Sdren  Kierkegaard  has  but  few  points  of  contact 
with  the  external  world ; but  there  were,  in  par- 
ticular, three  occurrences — a broken  engagement, 
an  attack  by  a comic  paper,  and  the  use  of  a word 
by  H.  L.  Martensen — which  must  be  referred  to  as 
having  wrought  -with  extraordinary  effect  upon  his 
peculiarly  sensitive  and  high-strung  nature.  The 
intensity  of  his  inner  life,  again — which  finds  expres- 
sion in  liis  published  works,  and  even  more  directly 
in  his  notebooks  and  diaries  (also  published)— 
cannot  be  properly  understood  without  some  refer- 
ence to  his  father. 

The  l.-vtter  came  from  a peasant  home  near  Ringkobing  in 
Western  Jutland,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  was,  while  yet  a 
mere  child,  deeplj"  influenced  by  a Pietistic  movement  in  the 
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district.  It  is  proliably  to  he  read  as  a manifestation  of  his 
sincere  and  earnest  temperament,  that  while  tending 

sheep  on  the  moors,  the  boy  Michael,  overcome  with  iiunger 
and  cold  and  a sense  of  loneliness,  mounted  a hillock  and 
solemnly  cursed  God  as  the  dispenser  of  so  wretched  a lot. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  a situation  in  Copenhagen,  where 
he  soon  began  to  prosper ; but,  with  his  natural  tendency  to 
morbid  introspection,  strengthened  by  stern  religious  feeling, 
he  intei*i)reted  his  later  success  as  a sign  that  he  had  with  his 
boyish  curse  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; the 
turn  of  the  tide  showed  at  once  that  he  had  been  jjresuinptuous 
in  denying  God's  care  of  him,  and  that  the  sin  was  too  great  to 
be  punished  (as  a less  grave  sin  might  have  been,  e.g.  by  adver- 
sity) in  this  world.  This  idea  still  further  suffused  his  religious 
views  and  his  religious  life  with  gloom  and  melancholy,  and 
these,  again,  descended,  partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by 
training,  upon  both  of  his  distinguished  sons. 

Soren,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  came,  even  as  a 
yoiitli,  to  surmise  that  tliere  was  some  (lark  secret 
gnawing  at  his  father’s  heart,  and  at  length, 
shortly  liefore  his  father’s  death,  learned  the  true 
facts  about  the  curse.  The  discovery  shook  him, 
as  he  says,  like  an  earthriuake.  He  made  a note 
of  the  circumstance,  and  jiut  it  among  his  private 
papers,  where  it  was  found  a con.shlerahle  time 
after  his  death;  and,  when  H.  P.  Uarfod,  the 
lirst  editor  of  his  posthumous  pajiers,  showed  tlie 
note  to  Bishop  Kierkegaard,  the  latter  hur.st  into 
tears  with  the  cry:  ‘That  is  our  father’s  history 
and  ours  also.’  It  should  he  added  that  the  father 
was  a man  of  remarkable  intellectual  gifts,  and 
that,  with  all  his  severity,  he  won  the  devoted 
affection  of  his  sons. 

2.  His  personality. — The  fundamental  nnd  de- 
cisive element  in  fSoren  Kierkegaard’s  ])er.sonality 
is  found  by  George  Brandes  in  his  comhined  rever- 
ence and  scorn  ; by  11.  Holl'ding  (more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  he  was  Ids  father’s  son)  in 
his  melancholy  ; by  0.  P.  Monrad,  his  latest 
biographer,  in  emotion  or  passion.  Certainly  the 
emotional  factor — as  it  forms  the  decisive  element 
in  jiersonal  character  generally — best  suggests  (lie 
disl;iiict;ive  feature  of  Kierkegaard’s  jiersoiiality. 
In  his  published  writings  and  in  his  journals  we 
are  in  touch  with  a nature  of  unwonted  intensity, 
with  an  inner  life  at  white  heat.  Tliis  is  seen  in 
his  abnormal  sensitiveness  ; he  was  touched  to  the 
(piick  by  things  that  others  might  have  ignored  or 
easily  forgotten.  Again,  while  he  was  admittedly 
the  most  original  mind  that  Denmark  ever  pro- 
duced, his  thought  seldom  operated  in  cool  dialectic, 
hut  was  in  its  nature  ‘ existential,’  e.xpressive  of 
his  whole  personality  ; with  amazing  imaginative 
fertility  he  constructs,  not  chains  of  reasoning,  but 
‘ experiments  in  psychology,’  i.e.  persons  and  situa- 
tions depicting  a real,  living  experience.  Similarly, 
religion  was  for  him,  not  a group  of  doctrines  re- 
quiring merely  to  be  believed,  defended,  or  systema- 
tized, hut  a fact  making  a tremendous  demand 
upon  life  ; the  joy  of  salvation  was  to  he  won  in 
the  most  Intense  appropriation  of  the  triitli  and 
the  most  impa.ssioned  submission  to  its  claim.  His 
natural  melancholy  was,  as  already  said,  i)artly  an 
inheritance,  strengthened  by  his  early  training, 
and  doubtless  also  by  the  sickly  and  inlirm  hotly 
with  which  his  impetuous  spirit  was  united  ; but 
it  was  deeiiened  by  his  sense  of  the  awful  impera- 
tive of  Christianity  and  his  failure  to  realize  it. 
His  perfervid  nature  appears  also  in  the  iron 
resolution  with  which  he  wrought  out  his,  ns  ho 
thought,  divinely  a])pointed  task  ; for  he  might 
claim,  as  few  others,  that  in  all  his  work  he  had 
striven  for  but  one  thing  ; and  in  prosecuting  it  ho 
lost  friends,  means,  health,  was  mocked  by  the 
crowd  and  denounced  by  the  religious,  but  held  on, 
if  not  serene,  yet  undismayed,  to  the  end. 

3.  His  purpose  and  method. — What,  then,  was 
the  ‘one  thing’  that  he  willed?  As  he  makes 
clear  in  Oiii  min  Forfattcr-Virksomhed  (‘My 
Jjiterary  Activity,’  1851),  it  was  religion  ; or,  more 
delinitely,  his  one  aim  was  to  teach  his  ago  what 


it  is  ‘ to  become  a Christian.’  When  he  vas  al.i-ut 
twenty-five  3ears  of  age — after  a jieriod  of  irre- 
s]Jonsihle  life — the  dLscoverj'  of  his  father's  secret, 
and  his  father’s  death,  con>trained  him  to  live 
more  earne.stl}',  and  he  passed  his  examination  for 
orders  and  took  his  degree.  About  this  time,  too, 
he  became  engaged,  but  adhered  to  the  engagemeut 
for  little  over  a year,  being  convinced  that  bis 
melancholy  (and  [lerbaps  .something  else)  unfitted 
him  for  married  life.  This  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  turning-jioints  of  his  career.  The  broken 
engagement  has  left  its  tragic  mark  on  the  '.\rit- 
ings  of  Ids  earlier  period,  hut  this  was  siinph' 
because  it  had  brought  him  to  see  that  he  wa--  not 
as  others,  and  to  realize  his  true  vocation,  viz.  to 
hold  up  the  ideal  Christian  life  hc-foie  his  (oiitem- 
jioraries.  How  was  this  to  he  done?  \l'e  shall 
never  understand  the  real  Kierkeg.uanl,  ni-wreveii 
com]ireliend  rightly  an_v  of  his  hooks,  until  we  fir.st 
of  all  gras])  Ids  proposed  method — a method  not 
fully  understood  W Idmself  at  fir.st,  hut  gradually' 
revealed  to  him  in  the  course  of  events. 

His  starting-iioint  was  the  conviction  that  once 
more  in  Denmark  the  times  were  out  of  joint  ; his 
fellow-men  were  so  far  astra_v  that  thej"  could  not 
prolit  hj' a direct  (’'hristian  mcs.sage.  Tliej-  were 
all  ‘Christians’ — Christians  by  birth,  just  as  Jews 
are  Jews  hj'  birth — hut  their  life  was  lived  on  the 
plane  of  .sense  (the  ‘ ;esthetic ’),  or,  at  best,  on  the 
plane  of  customarj’  moralitv.  Moreover,  Christ- 
ianity had  been  appropriated  hj-  jildlosopln’,  had 
hec'ome  part  of  the  ‘ system  ’ (Hegelianism)  which 
reduces  existence  to  tliouglit,  and  sees  iiidty  and 
liiirmonj'  everywhere.  The  Church  it.sell  had  for- 
gotten the  ideal,  and  the  neee.ssitv  of  personal 
choice  ; it  lueached  j>eace  without  the  sword.  The 
situation  .seemed  to  Kierkegaard  like  that  of  tireece 
in  file  ago  of  the  Sojddsts  ; and,  just  as  Socrates 
(who  had  been  the  central  figure  iu  his  graduation 
theses  oil  Iron;/)  sought  hv  his  ‘ irony  ’ to  hriiio  his 
hearers  to  a sense  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  hj- 
his  ‘maieutic’to  help  them  to  bring  forth  truth, 
so  Kierkegaard  proposed  hj’-  the  method  of  ‘in- 
direct communication’  to  arouse  his  age  from  its 
seif-content,  and  lead  it — not  in  the  mass,  indeed, 
but  as  individuals— to  realize  what  it  is  to  live, 
and,  above  all,  what  it  is  to  live  the  Christian  life. 
Where  the  prevailing  mode  of  thought  made  all 
easy,  he  would  ‘ make  difficulties.’  And  his  method 
would  he  to  take  his  stand,  as  did  Socrates,  beside 
those  whom  he  wished  to  instruct.  He  would 
fabricate  characters  representative  of  various 
aspects  of  contemporary  life,  letting  each  work 
out  his  own  views.  Hence  Kierkegaard’s  most 
characteristic  works  are  pseudoiu’mous  ; he  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  their  author,  and.  indeed,  it  is 
only  when,  in  the  elaboration  of  his  plan,  his  fabri- 
cated personalities  aiqiroximate  to  his  own  stand- 
point that  ho  puts  his  name,  as  editor,  on  the 
titlc-iiage. 

4.  H is  works.— (rt)  The  ‘indirect  mc^saife.’ — The 
lirst  phase  of  the  'indirect  message’  appears  in 
Entcn — Eller  (‘  Cither — Or,’  Feb.  1843),  a work  in 
two  parts,  A’s  Papers  and  B's  Papers,  with  Victor 
Eremita  as  the  ostensible  editor.  A's  Papers  are 
eight  in  number  (including  ‘The  Sodneer's  Diarv,’ 
which  is  not  l\y -A.,  i.e.,  it  is  still  further  removed 
from  Kierkegaard’s  own  position),  and  depict 
various  aspetds  of  tlie  ‘aistiietic’  life — the  life  of 
sensuous  enjojuiient  in  its  most  relined  form.  B's 
I’aiiers  are  letters  to  A,  and  show  how  the  ethico- 
religious  man,  in  fitting  himself  into  the  ordinaty 
human  relations,  such  as  marriage,  fnnu  a sense 
of  duty,  reallj'  attains  to  a higher  lesthetic  con- 
dition tlian  the  aesthetic  man  himself,  whoso  only 
hope  is  to  realize  his  state  as  one  of  despair,  and 
so  ‘choose  himself,’  i.e.  become  a personalitj'.  B 
closes  with  a sermon  which  sets  forth  the  true 
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religious  attitude  as  one  of  continued  penitence — 

‘ that  we  are  always  in  the  wrong  in  relation  to 
God  ’ — and  ends  with  the  undogmatic  dogma  tliat 
‘ only  the  truth  that  edilies  is  truth  for  thee.’  The 
necessity  of  decision,  of  choosing  one’s  personality, 
of  coming  to  oneself  (what  one  actually  decides 
for  is  not  so  important) — such  was  the  message  of 
Enten — Eller. 

For  the  moment  Kierkegaard  thought  that  his 
task  was  done.  But  in  writing  B’s  Papers  he  had 
personally  attained  to  a deeper  grasp  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  had  come  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
stage  of  life  higher  than  the  ethico-religious  stand- 
point of  B.  It  was  now,  probably,  that  he  became 
more  fully  cognizant  of  his  plan,  and  of  what  was 
necessary  to  its  development.  Tlie  higher  and 
more  distinctively  Christiaji  form  of  religion  is  set 
forth  in  Fnjgt  og  Bcevcn  (‘Fear  and  Trembling,’ 
Oct.  1843),  the  message  of  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to  do  what 
was  ethically  wrong,  i.e.,  to  kill  Isaac,  and  obeyed 
in  virtue  of  a personal  relation  to  God  ; he  had 
faith — he  staked  the  earthly,  and  yet  believed  that 
he  should  possess  it  still.  ISuch  faith  is  no  common 
or  easy  thing,  but  is  a relation  to  the  Absolute 
which  balHes  reason,  and  can  be  won  and  held  only 
iiianinlinite  passion.  In  Gjcntagclsen  (‘Bepetition,’ 
Oct.  1843),  Kierkegaard  sketches  an  abortive  trans- 
ition to  the  religious  sphere.  ‘ Bepetition  ’ is  one 
of  his  characteristic  ideas ; it  signilies  persistence 
in,  and  faithfulness  to,  a chosen  course  of  life,  and 
is  thus  opposed  to  the  ajsthetic  standpoint,  with 
constancy  only  in  change.  But  Kierkegaard  also 
gives  the  word  a more  special  meaning — that  rather 
of  ‘resumption’  (Gjentagelsc,  ‘taking  again’) — im- 
plying that  each  higher  stage  of  life  carries  with 
it  the  lower  in  a transfigured  form.  Gjentagelscn 
tells  of  a young  man  who  seeks  to  pass  from  the 
aesthetic  to  the  religious  sphere,  but  for  want  of 
a true  penitence  becomes  merely  a romanticist;  i.e., 
he  simply  resumes  his  old  self ; and  his  case  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  Job,  who  humbled  himself 
utterly  before  God,  and  at  last  regained  all  that  he 
had  lost,  and  more — the  true  ‘repetition.” 

In  Philosophiske  Smuler  (‘Philosophical  Bits,’ 
June  1844,  by  ‘Johannes  Cliniacus,’  with  Kierke- 
gaard as  editor)  he  comes  closer  to  his  real  problem, 

‘ How  to  become  a Christian,’  but  so  far  discusses 
only  the  general  question,  ‘ How  can  an  eternal 
salvation  be  based  upon  a historical  event?’  As  an 
‘ experiment  in  thought  ’ his  pseudonym  argues 
that  an  appearance  of  God  in  time-relations  must 
be  a ‘ paradox  ’ for  human  reason.  Thought  must 
find  such  an  appearance  a stumbling-block,  and 
may  seek  either  to  reject  it  or  to  explain  it — both 
equally  in  vain.  The  true  procedure  of  the  in- 
tellect is  to  abase  itself  before  the  ‘ paradox,’ 
which  can  be  grasped  only  in  the  passion  of  faith. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  salvation,  in  regard  to 
which,  accordingly,  the  earliest  and  latest  genera- 
tions ai'e  essentially  on  the  same  ground.  The  next 
step  was  to  indicate  what  is  at  once  the  pre- 
supposition of  and  the  obstacle  to  the  great  work 
of  faith.  This  is  done  in  Begrebet  Angest  (‘The 
Idea  of  Dread,’  June  1844),  a psychological  inves- 
tigation of  the  Fall,  and  so  of  sin  in  general.  Sin 
is  not  to  be  explained  scientifically ; psychologic- 
ally it  is  preceded  by  a vague  apprehension  {Angest) 
of  something  that  both  attracts  and  repels,  but  this 
does  not  bring  us  to  sin  itself,  v.-hich,  as  an  act 
of  the  human  personality,  comes  by  a ‘ spring.’ 
In  Stadier paa  Livets  Vei  (‘Stages  on  the  Way  of 
Life,’  April  1845)  is  given  a kind  of  resume  of  the 
foregoing  books.  This  work  exhibits  the  three 
spheres  of  life — the  aesthetic,  the  ethical,  the 
religious — and  thus  supplements  Enten — Eller,  de- 
veloping the  ideas  of  Frygt  og  Bceven  and  Gjenta- 
gelsen.  The  most  important  section  is  the  third, 


entitled  ‘Guilty — Not  Guilty’  (based,  as  are  also 
in  part  Frygt  oy  tiegyen  and  Gjentagelscn,  upon  liis 
personal  experiences  in  connexion  with  hi^  engage- 
ment), a narrative  of  suffering — suffering  resulting 
from  the  break  with  the  natural  life  and  from  the 
sense  of  guilt,  which  drive  the  subject  of  the 
narrative  towards  religion  in  its  liighest  form. 
Isolated  from  man,  isolated  before  God,  he  does 
not  reach  peace,  for  he  represents  only  the  approxi- 
mation to  religion.  The  full  statement  of  what 
is  involved  in  becoming  ii  Christian  is  given  in  the 
Afslnttendc  nviden.slMhelig  Efterskrift  (‘Concluding 
Unscientific  Postscript,’ i.e.  to  ‘ Philosophical  Bits,’ 
Feb.  1846,  by  the  same  j)seudonjiu  and  editor). 
The  starting-point  of  the  book  is  the  individual’s 
passionate  desire  for  his  own  salvation,  and  its 
problem  is  not  ‘Is  Christianity  true?’,  but  ‘How 
am  I to  become  a Christian?’  The  passionate 
desire  rejects  the  proofs  from  Biblical  theology,  from 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  philoso]ihy 
which,  in  identifying  being  and  thought,  dLstorts 
Christianity  and  subverts  individualitj’.  Man  m.ay 
construct  a logical  sj’stein  ; a system  of  existence  is 
for  God  alone.  The  cs.sential  truth  of  Christianity, 
viz.  that  the  Absolute  has  entered  into  time- 
relations,  is  a paradox  for  thought,  and  can  be 
appropriated  only  by  an  impassioned  faith.  Sub- 
jectivitj'  is  truth  ; the  essential  thing  is  not  what, 
but  how,  we  believe. 

These  works  were  produced  within  about  four 
years  ; but  in  addition  to,  and  concomitantly  with, 
the  pseudonymous  books  Kierkegaard  had  issued 
a series  of  Opbyggelige  Taler  (‘Edifying  Dis- 
courses’) designed  for  the  ‘individual’  whom  his 
other  works  might  have  awakened.  By  these, 
moreover,  he  intended  not  only  to  indicate  his  own 
religious  position,  but  also  to  show  that — should 
it  ever  be  questioned — he  was  a religious  writer 
from  the  outset.  These  ‘discourses’  are  marked 
by  the  finest  spiritual  discernment. 

(&)  The  portrayal  of  ideal  Christianity. — Once 
more  Kierkegaard  believed  that  his  special  task 
was  finished,  and  actually  thought  of  seeking  a 
rural  charge.  But  now  came  the  second  event  that 
deeplj'  innuenced  his  life  and  thought.  In  the 
early  forties  the  Korsar,  a satirical  journal  edited 
by  M.  A.  Goldschmidt,  a friend  of  Kierkegaard, 
while  holding  up  to  ridicule  everybody  else  of  note 
in  Copenhagen,  always  spoke  with  something  like 
veneration  of  Kierkegaard’s  works.  In  1846,  Kier- 
kegaard invited  the  paper  to  attack  him  too,  and 
the  challenge  was  accepted.  The  Korsar  satirized 
him — his  person,  his  clothes,  his  pseudonyms — 
with  pen  and  pencil.  The  better  class  left  him  in 
the  lurch ; the  crowd  grinned.  All  this  struck 
Kierkegaard  to  the  heart ; he  saw  in  it  a proof  of 
the  awful  depth  to  which  a ‘ Christian  ’ people  had 
sunk.  His  scorn  for  the  multitude  grew  apace, 
and  the  political  ferments  of  the  time  at  home  and 
abroad  only  served  to  intensify  it.  But  in  this 
bitter  experience  he  won,  as  he  believed,  a deeper 
comprehension  of  Christianity.  He  began  to  work 
at  a series  of  distinctively  Christian  writings, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  discourses,  and  published 
under  his  own  name.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
are  : Opbyggelige  Taler  i forskjellig  Aand  ( ‘ Edify- 
ing Discourses  in  various  Spirits’),  Kjerlighedens 
Gjerninger  (‘The  Deeds  of  Love’),  and  Christelige 
Taler  (‘  Christian  Discourses’) — all  of  them  ‘ direct 
messages.’  The  first  develops  the  idea  that  the 
Christian  life  necessarily  involves  suflering;  the 
second  sets  forth  the  absolute  demand  of  Christ- 
ianity (‘Thou  shall  love’) — the  inevitable  suffer- 
ing must  not  provoke  to  hate  or  scorn  ; in  the 
Christelige  Taler,  composed  of  four  series  of  dis- 
courses (the  third  of  which  bears  a motto  asserting 
that  Christianity  does  not  call  for  defence,  its 
function  being  to  attack),  Kierkegaard  depicts  the 
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Christian  life  as  in  its  hope,  its  suffering,  its 
earnestness,  entirely  unconformable  to  the  world  ; 
and  in  this  work  we  hear,  in  fact,  the  first  clear 
note  of  the  coming  open  challenge  to  conventional 
Christianity.  Thereafter  he  wrote  Sygdommen  til 
Dbden  (‘The  Sickness  unto  Death’)  and  Inddvelse 
i Christendom  (‘Practice  in  Christianity’),  hut 
delayed  their  publication  for  various  reasons — his 
respect  for  J.  P.  Mynster,  primate  of  Denmark  (‘  my 
father’s  priest  ’),  his  sympathies  with  simple-minded 
people,  and  his  desire  not  to  arrogate  to  himself 
a higher  Christian  standing  than  he  really  had.  In 
the  meantime  he  published  Tvende  ethisk-religieuse 
Smaa-Afhandlinger  C'H'NO  Short  Ethieo-religious 
Treatises,’  1849) ; one  of  them  arguing  that  none 
but  an  apostle  has  a right  to  let  himself  be  martyred 
for  the  truth,  the  other  setting  forth  the  distinction 
between  a genius  and  an  apostle.  Then  at  length 
followed  Sygdommen  til  Dbden  (1849)  and  Indbvelse 
i Christendom — by  ‘ Anticlimacus  ’ (indicating 
that  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  Christianity  which 
Kierkegaard  himself,  who  is  merely  the  ‘ editor,’ 
had  not  attained)— his  most  powerful  works.  In 
the  former  he  analyzes  sin  as  a state  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  despair,  as  the  fatal  disease  which 
true  Christianity  alone  can  cure ; in  the  latter  he 
depicts  reconciliation  with  Christ,  but  only  through 
a personal  appropriation  of  Him  in  His  humiliation 
and  suffering,  i.e.  by  becoming  contemporary  with 
Him  in  spirit;  He  who  said,  ‘Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,’  was  in  the 
form  of  a servant — a poor,  despised  man  ; and  faith 
is  precisely  the  resolve,  produced  by  a conscious- 
ness of  sin  as  the  one  bane  of  human  life,  to  follow 
Him  in  suffering  and  humiliation.  In  Til 
Selvprbvelse  ('  Vox  Self-examination,’  1851)  he  sums 
up  his  conception  of  Christianity  in  a popular  form. 
The  general  conclusion  of  these  works  was  that 
Christendom,  existing  Clu'istianity,  the  Church, 
was  in  reality  a travesty  of  true  Christianity. 
Kierkegaard  hoped — and  from  conversations  with 
Bishop  Mynster  he  believed  that  he  had  good 
grounds  for  hoping  — that  the  primate  would 
publicly  and  officially  concede  this  ; then  would  he 
gladly  point  the  way  of  grace.  But  Mynster,  on 
the  contrary,  was  bitterly  offended  by  the  works, 
and  kept  silence.  Kierkegaard  still  waited,  how- 
ever ; and  that  he  too  kept  silence — for  three  years 
— must  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  his  hope. 

(c)  The  direct  attack  upon  the  Church. — The  final 
act  in  Kierkegaard’s  life-drama — -the  dark  and 
stormy  close — turned  upon  a word  used  by  H.  L. 
Martensen.  Bishop  Mynster  died  in  January  1854, 
and  Martensen,  in  the  funeral  sermon,  spoke  of 
him  as  a ‘ witness  for  the  truth  ’ (Sandhedsvidne) — 
as  a link  in  ‘ the  chain  of  witnesses  that  extends 
from  the  apostles’  days  to  our  own.’  Kierkegaard 
had  a profound  respect  for  Mynster,  hut  had  latterly 
come  to  feel  that  the  primate  embodied  in  his  own 
person  that  travesty  of  Christian  thought  and  life 
which  the  whole  series  of  books  from  Entcn — Eller 
to  Indbvelse  i Christendom  had  been  designed  to 
expose  and  impeach.  That  Mynster  should  now 
be  designated  a ‘witness  for  the  truth’  demanded, 
therefore,  a strong  protest.  Kierkegaard  at  once 
drafted  an  article  in  which  he  asserted  that 
Mynster,  far  from  being  a Sandhedsvidne,  had,  in 
fact,  completely  failed,  alike  in  life  and  in  word, 
to  present  the  Christianity  of  the  NT,  one  distinc- 
tive note  of  which  is  ‘suffering.’  This  article, 
however,  was  held  over  until  hlartensen  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  see,  and  was  eventually 
published  in  Faedrelandet  in  December.  It  made 
a great  sensation.  Martensen  replied,  and  Kierke- 
gaard followed  with  one  philippic  after  another, 
evoking  rejoinders  from  many  hands,  and  kindling 
a controversy  of  such  lierceness  that  Danish  writers 


compare  it  with  Pascal’s  conflict  with  the  Jesuit-. 
Kierkegaard  then  issued  succes-!'. el^’  the  nit...' 
numbers  of  OieblikEzt  f‘The  Moment in  which 
the  master  of  irony  set  forth  his  in  iictnient  <1 
existing  Christianity  in  language  that  none  could 
mistake.  HLs  .standing  thesis  here  was  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  NT  was  now  simjily  non- 
existent. His  claim  was,  not  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  but  that  he  under.'tood  what  Christ- 
ianity was.  HLs  demand  was  ‘lionesty’ — a frank 
avowal  on  the  Church’s  part  that  it  v.a-  not  Chri-:- 
ian,  and  he  called  upon  every  hone>t  man  to  .sever 
himself  from  it  till  that  avowal  wa-  ma-  e. 

The  strain  was  too  much  for  Kierkega:.;  ;'^  -ickly 
frame.  The  bitternes-  and  ruthh  --ir.  --  -if  his 
language  in  these  last  day.s  were  doubth  --  par'  l , 
due  to  the  pain  and  weakness  which  now  ••pp.'' — . 
him.  In  September  ls55  he  fainted  in  the  -tret-t 
and  was  taken  to  a public  hospital.  Here  he  wa- 
occasionally  visited  by  Pastor  F.mil  Boe,-i.-n,  a 
friend  from  childhood’s  days,  who  ff-und  him  verj- 
low,  but  looking  for  death  with  humble  tm-t.  On 
one  occasion  Boesen  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
the  sacrament,  and  Kierkegaard,  r&soluie  to  the 
last,  answered,  ‘Yes,  but  not  from  a clergyman.’ 
He  died  on  11th  November  1S5.5. 

S.  His  achievement.  — Kierkegaard  had  in  an 
extraordinary  measure  the  gifts  of  poetic  pa—ion 
and  keen  dialectic  ])Ower.  Either  alone  might 
have  sufficed  to  give  him  a place  atnong  the  gren; 
figures  of  European  literature  or  philosojih}-.  In 
combination  they  i)roduced  the  ‘indirect  com- 
munication ’ and  the  arraignment  of  the  Church. 
The  indirect  message  pulsates  with  emotion,  but  is 
rendered  obscure  bj-  its  dialectic  structure;  the 
attack  upon  the  Clmrch  move.s  on  logical  lines,  but 
was  virtually  a failure  bj’  reason  uf  its  violence. 
Kierkegaard’s  critics  have  <trawn  attention  to  the 
fundamental  antinomy  in  his  literary  production 
as  a whole — his  earlier  insistence  upon  the  sub- 
jectivity of  truth,  and  his  later  demand  for 
unconditional  submis.sion  to  an  objective  Christ- 
ianity. Formally,  no  doubt,  the  contradiction  is 
gharing ; yet  one  may  ask  whether  it  is  not 
inherent  in  Christianity  itself.  For  the  Apostle 
Paul,  too,  everything  turns  on  the  objective  fact 
that  God  has  become  man,  and  j-et  all  depends 
upon  the  subjective  appropriation  of  that  fact. 
It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Kierkegaard  developed  the  two 
sides  of  the  antithesis  has  served  to  keep  his 
distinctive  views  outside  the  main  current  of 
Eurojiean  thought,  though  in  substance — identilied, 
it  may  be,  with  other  names — they  have  found 
their  own  jilace ; we  must  remember,  moreover,  that 
what  Kierkegaard  h.ad  in  view  from  first  to  last 
was  not  the  universal  idea,  but  the  individual  soul. 
Be  this  ns  it  may,  there  remain  in  Kierkegaard’s 
achievement  the  keen  psychological  analj'sis  with 
which  ho  struck  at  the  roots  of  the  ‘sj-stem’  ; the 
searching  presentation  of  the  Christian  life  as  the 
ideal  in  tiie  light  of  which  the  e.xisting  Church 
shrivels  to  a mere  travesty ; the  often  tender  and 
always  impressive  appeal  of  his  ‘ discourses  ’ ; ami 
the  profound  suggestiveness  of  his  doctrines  of 
subjectivity,  the  paradox,  reiietition,  the  spring, 
and  the  necessity  of  our  becoming  contemi>orary 
with  Jesus  Christ — to  say  nothing  of  the  brilliant 
style  and  the  lyrical  profusion  which  he  brings  to 
their  expression.  There  remains  also  the  pathos 
of  his  lonely  life — that  of  a great  sympathetic 
soul,  like  Isaiali  or  Dante — seeking  the  response 
that  never  came  ; and,  last — ])erhaps  greatest — of 
all,  the  absolute  self-consccration  and  singleness 
of  purpose  with  which,  in  bodily  and  mental 
suffering,  and  in  ‘the  loss  of  .all  things,’  he  strove, 
both  in  his  personal  life  and  in  his  work,  to  realize 
the  ideal. 
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A.  Grikvk. 

KIN,  KINSHIP.— I.  Introductory. Use 
of  term.— At  the  present  time  the  tvortl  ‘ kinship’ 
is  used  in  difi'erent  senses  by  writers  on  human 
society.  In  one  of  these  senses,  which  corresponds 
with  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  English  language, 
the  word  .applies  to  the  relationshi])  set  up  by  con- 
sanguinity, .and  is  dependent  ultimately  on  the 
institution  of  the  familj,  this  term  being  used  for 
the  social  group  consisting  of  .a  man,  his  wife,  and 
their  children.  When  used  in  this  way,  the  term 
may  include  cases  in  which  the  relationship  de- 
pends on  some  kind  of  social  convention,  such  as 
adoption.  By  many  writers  on  sociology,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
extended  so  as  to  include,  or  even  apply  primarily 
to,  the  relationship  set  up  by  common  membership 
of  a clan  or  other  similar  social  group.  In  this 
sense,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  dependent 
on  the  institution  of  the  f.amily,  but  it  is  applied 
to  persons  with  vihom  there  is  no  tie  of  consan- 
guinity, or  of  the  equivalent  conventional  relation- 
ship. Every  member  of  an  American  or  African 
clan  or  of  an  Australi.an  or  Melanesian  moiety 
stands  in  a social  relation  to  every  other  member 
of  his  clan  or  moiety,  a relation  which  involves 
definite  social  duties  ; and  some  sociologists  use  the 
words  ‘ kin  ’ and  ‘ kinship  ’ explicitly  for  this  rela- 
tionship, while  still  more  use  the  words  loosely  so 
that  they  apply  both  to  this  group-relationship  and 
to  that  set  up  by  consanguinity  or  conventional 
membership  of  the  family.  The  use  of  the  terms 
in  these  widely  different  senses  is  a potent  source 
of  confusion,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  limit 
the  use  of  ‘ kinship  ’ to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
senses.  In  this  article  both  kinds  of  relationship 
are  dealt  with,  but  the  first  of  the  two  senses  will 
be  implied  when  the  words  ‘ kin  ’ and  ‘ kinship  ’ are 
used  in  the  body  of  the  article. 

2.  Definition. — The  fact  of  kinship  can  be  deter- 
mined and  defined  in  several  different  ways : by 
consanguinity,  genealogy,  terminology,  or  function. 

(1)  The  least  satisfactory  is  consanguinity. 
Among  ourselves  such  a relationship  as  that  which 
exists  between  parent  and  child,  or  between  brother 
and  sister,  can  also  come  into  existence  by  social 
conventions  such  as  adoption  {g.v.),  but  among  many 
peoples  this  formation  of  relationships  by  social 
processes  may  be  the  habitual  practice.  A con- 
sanguineous relationship  may  count  for  little  or 
nothing  unless  it  has  been  ratified  by  some  kind 
of  social  process,  or  a social  process  may  result  in 
the  formation  of  a relationship  between  per.sons 
wholly  devoid  of  any  consanguineous  tie.  Thus, 
in  the  Banks  Islands  in  Melanesia  the  relationship 
of  parent  does  not  come  into  existence  by  the  facts 
of  procreation  and  parturition,  but  it  is  such  acts 


as  the  payment  of  the  midwife,  the  lir.st  feeding  of 
the  child,  or  the  planting  of  a tree  on  the  occasion 
of  a birth  that  determine  who  are  to  be  the 
parents  of  the  child  for  all  social  purposes.  Simi- 
larly, among  .a  polyandrous  people  like  the  Todas, 
it  may  be  the  performance  of  a ceremony  during 
pregnancy  that  determines  which  of  the  hus- 
bands of  the  mother  i.s  to  be  regarded  for  all 
social  purposes  as  the  father  of  the  child.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  fatherhood  is  so  strictly  determined  by 
tliis  ceremony  that  a male  who  ]>erforms  it  becomes 
the  ‘ father’  of  the  child  even  if  he  be  only  a few 
years  of  age  or  have  never  seen  the  mother  before 
lie  is  called  upon  to  take  jiart  in  the  ceremony. 
Kinship  cannot  be  determined  and  defined  by  con- 
sanguinity even  among  ourselves,  still  le.'S  among 
other  jieojiles. 

(2)  Genealogy. — Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  iieo]des  of 
the  world  preserve,  either  in  writing  or  in  their 
memories,  a record  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
related  by  consanguinity  or  by  those  .social  conven- 
tions which,  as  we  have  seen,  serve  the  same  social 
purpose.  Among  manj’  peoples,  and  es[>ecially 
among  those  of  rude  culture,  the  knowledge  < f 
relationship  thus  genealogical Ij’  determined  is  far 
more  extensive  than  among  ourselve.s.  I’edigrees 
]ireserved  in  the  memories  of  a rude  tribe  of  can- 
nibals may  rival,  if  not  surpass,  anything  uhich 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  genealogist  is  cajiable 
of  carrying  in  his  mind.  Among  such  peoples  it 
is  the  facts  recorded  in  the  pedigree  of  a jierson 
that  largely  determine  his  use  of  terms  of  re- 
lationship and  regulate  all  the  social  functions 
which  those  terms  connote. 

(3)  If  the  use  of  terms  of  relationship  is  deter- 
mined by  pedigrees,  it  follows  that  the  definition 
of  kinship  by  the  terminology  of  relationship  must 
be  less  satisfactory  than  by  genealojty  ; but  this 
third  mode  of  delinin"  kinship  is  even  less  valuable 
for  another  reason  : the  terms  used  for  relatives  as 
determined  genealogically  are  preci.sely  the  same 
as  those  used  for  the  relationships  set  up  by 
membership  of  the  elan  or  other  social  group,  and 
therefore  it  is  impo.ssible  by  their  means  to  define 
the  tie  of  kinship  in  the  strict  sen.se. 

(4)  Function. — Two  persons  may  be  regarded  as 
kin  if  their  duties  and  privileges  in  relation  to  one 
another  are  of  the  kind  usually  associated  with 
ties  of  kinship.  Thus,  a number  of  social  functions 
and  psychological  ties  belong  to  the  relationship  of 
parent  and  child,  and  it  has  been  held ' that  those 
functions  and  ties  can  be  used  as  a means  of 
defining  kinship.  It  is  evident  that  such  a mode 
of  definition  could  be  of  no  practical  utility  even 
in  the  case  of  near  relatives,  and  it  would  break 
down  absolutely  in  the  case  of  more  distant  rela- 
tionships. Any  description  of  kinship  must  take 
into  account  the  social  functions  and  psychological 
ties  which  exist  between  kin,  but  they  cannot  be 
used  as  a means  of  definition. 

The  genealogical  mode,  therefore,  is  that  which 
furnishes  the  most  exact  and  convenient  method  of 
defining  kinship.  Kinship  may  be  defined  as  rela- 
tionship which  can  be  determined  and  described  by 
means  of  genealogies.  As  thus  defined,  kinship 
will  be  both  narrower  and  wider  than  the  relation- 
ship set  up  by  membership  of  the  clan  or  other 
similar  social  group.  If,  as  is  now  customary,^ 
the  term  ‘clan’  is  used  for  an  exogamous  social 
group,  it  would  be  only  members  of  the  father’s  or 
mother’s  clan,  according  as  descent  is  patrilineal  or 
matrilineal,  who  would  be  kin  if  the  term  were 
used  for  membership  of  the  social  group.  To  take 
a specific  instance : if  kinship  were  used  exclusively 

1 B.  Malinowski,  The  Family  among  the  Australian  Abori- 
gines, I.ondon,  1913,  p.  172 1. 

2 See  Notes  and  Queries  on  Anthropology,  London,  1912, 
p.  156. 
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for  the  clan-relationship,  the  father  would  not  he 
kin  where  there  is  matrilineal  descent,  nor  would 
the  )i)other’s  hrother  be  kin  where  descent  is  patri- 
lineal. If,  on  the  other  hand,  kinsliiii  is  used  for 
relationship  determined  genealogically,  both  father 
and  mother’s  brother  will  be  kin,  whatever  the 
mode  of  descent,  but  members  of  the  father’s  or 
mother’s  clan  so  remote  that  no  genealogical  con- 
ne.xion  can  be  traced  will  not  be  kin. 

The  delinition  of  ki)iship  as  genealogical  relation- 
ship will  also  exclude  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  terms  of  relationship  are  often  used  by 
peo[)les  at  all  stages  of  culture.  This  article  deals 
especially  with  kinship  as  thus  delined,  but  the 
reiationsliips  set  up  by  common  membership  of 
the  social  group  are  also  considered,  especially  in 
so  far  as  those  relationships  are  connected  with  kin- 
ship proper. 

II.  The  terminology  op  relation  snip.— 

The  collection  of  terms  denoting  relationship  used 
among  a peojde  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  system 
of  relationship  of  that  people.  Such  systems  com- 
prise a delinite  body  of  .social  facts  which  can  be 
described,  elassilied,  and  compared  with  one  an- 
other. Such  comparison  shows  that  the  systems 
used  by  dill'erent  peoples  vary  greatly,  and  these 
variations  are  found  to  depend  on  the  application 
of  dill'erent  princii)lea  of  classilication  of  relation- 
ships. For  instance,  while  we  class  together  the 
father’s  brother  and  the  mother’s  brother  under 
the  common  denomination  of  ‘ uncle,’  most  peoples 
of  the  world  assign  these  two  relatives  to  .social 
cla.sses  so  distinct  and  with  such  dill'erent  func- 
tions that  their  social  systems  would  be  reduced 
to  chaos  if  they  were  driven  to  adopt  our  mode  of 
classilication.  On  the  other  hand,  two  relatives 
whom  we  distinguish  delinitely,  as  the  father  and 
the  father’s  brother  are  by  nearly  all  peoples  of 
rude  milture  put  into  one  social  category,  and  the 
social  life  of  these  peoiiles  is  such  that  this  mode  of 
cla.ssificatioii  leads  to  no  confusion,  but  the  common 
nomenclature  carries  with  it  an  organized  system 
of  common  social  functions. 

Two  chief  varieties  of  system  of  relationshi]i 
are  usually  distinguished,  which,  following  Lewis 
Morgan,  are  called  the  classificatory  and  the 
descriptive.  This  distinction  is  not  a happy  one  ; 
for  all  systems  are  classilicatory  in  that  they  class 
together  certain  relatives,  while  the  term  ‘ deseriji- 
tive  ’ is  unsatisfactory,  as  many  of  the  systems  to 
which  it  is  usually  applied,  such  as  our  own,  are 
not  in  any  w.ay  descrii)tive,  while  descri|)tivc 
terms  are  often  prominent  in  the  systems  called 
classilicatory.  The  classilicatory  principle  is,  how- 
ever, so  pronounced  and  shows  itself  so  consiiicu- 
ously  in  a large  group  of  systems  used  by  peoples 
of  rude  culture  that  it  is  a fairly  ap])ropriato  term 
and  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  used. 

The  use  of  Morgan’s  other  term  cannot  bo  so 
readily  justilied.  His  ‘descriptive’  systems  in- 
clude many  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  a descrip- 
tive character.  Thus,  if  our  own  system  were 
truly  descriptive,  we  should  not  speak  of  a grand- 
father or  uncle,  but  should  always  distinguish 
between  the  father’s  father  and  the  motlier’s 
father,  and  between  the  father’s  brother,  the 
mother’s  brother,  the  husband  of  the  father’s 
sister,  and  the  husband  of  the  mother’s  sister. 
Such  descriptive  nomenclature  occurs  in  many 
European  and  in  some  African  systems  of  relation- 
ship, and  Moi’gan  justilied  hisinchision  of  systems 
like  our  own  in  tiie  descrii)tive  category  by  the 
assumiition  that  they  had  formerly  possessed  a 
truly  descriptive  character. 

I.  The  classificatory  system. — As  already  in- 
dicated, the  special  feature  of  this  system  is  the 
aiiplication  of  its  terms  to  large  groups  of  persons 
so  that  in  its  most  complete  form  no  single  term 


can  be  used  as  the  means  of  lii.sting.  '■  .Ing 
individual.  Thus,  the  term  ‘ brother  ’ i-  ..  i ’u  v 
used  for  sons  of  the  .'-ame  father  and  m*  • ;-*-r,  b-.i  f* 
al.-o  applied  to  all  the  son-  of  the  father  - .>r</t!’.r-rs 
and  of  the  mother’s  -isters,  the  term.s  ‘ oro'lier 
and  ‘sister ’in  these  latter  ca.se.‘-  being  me.,  in  a 
similar  wide  sense.  In  other  varii  ties  • ; 'he 
cla.ssilicatory  system,  the  term  i.-  used  even  i.ion- 
widely  for  all  the  sons  of  the  father’.- sis'--!  - ai." 
of  the  mother’s  brothers,  ‘br<.  iier’  an  i ‘e':-!.>r’ 
being  used  in  a similar  wide  sense.  Simih-.ly.  li. 
term  applied  to  the  father  is  al-o  us.-.l  of  .e 
brothers  of  the  father  and  of  all  the  bus'  - >if 
the  mother’s  .sister,  ‘brother’  and  ‘-is?  i’  Leiig 
again  used  in  the  cl.a  -ilicatory  sense.  ‘ 'ne  r -o  ‘ 
of  this  usage— -one  rvliich  i-  a potent  -os'-  --  i.i 
misunderstanding  and  |»erple.\ity  — is  tli;  ' ine 
language  of  a people  who  follow  the  chi  llii  ; :y 
.system  posses.ses  no  equivalent-  for  our  Euii  i-ei  ; 
terms  of  relationship,  -o  that  an  .•l<■••urat.•  ..tii-- 

l.ation  of  those  terms  is  impossible,  similarly, 
European  language-  have  no  equivalent-  fur  the 
terms  of  a classilicatory  system.  It  i.-,  therefor.-, 
necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  that,  when  an 
English  term  of  relationshij)  is  usi-d  in  this  artieb-, 
it  is  to  he  taken  in  its  usual  English  meaning 
except  when  definitely  stated  to  be  used  in  a 
elassificatorj'  sense. 

There  are  several  classes  of  terms  of  relutionshi|.. 
In  the  case  of  certain  relative.-,  and  e.-in  i;iirlly  the 
father  and  mother,  it  is  often  the  ca.-  - that  one 
term  is  used  when  addressing  sm  h a relatit a-,  and 
another  term  when  sp.-aking  of  him  or  her  t i 
others.  The  terms  used  in  athlress  corresp-md  to 
our  familiar  terms,  such  as  ‘ I’jipa  ’ or  ‘Paddy.’ 
but  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  term 
in  classificatory  systems  is  much  more  rigorous 
than  we  are  accustomed  to. 

Another  variant  is  found  in  some  place-,  where 
terms  of  rehitionship  are  used  in  a collective  or 
reciprocal  sense.  Thus,  a Fijian  highlandi'r  will 
address  his  father’s  father  as  tui,  but,  when  .-peak- 
ing of  himself  and  his  father  as  a social  group,  he 
will  say  that  they  are  vcititiiibiipi,  using  a word 
tumbu,  which  in  other  jiarts  of  Fiji  is  a term  by 
which  a grandfather  is  aildressed. 

A feature  very  widely  present  in  classilicatory 
systems  is  a peculiar  recijirocity  in  the  use  of 
terms  of  relationshii),  which  suggests  that  they 
denote  relationshii)S  rather  than  relatives.  This 
reciprocal  us.age,  which  among  ourselves  is  limited 
to  relatives  of  the  same  generation,  such  as  brother, 
sister,  and  eo\isin,  occurs  between  persons  of  dill'erent 
generations  in  the  classilicatory  system,  so  that  a 
man  and  his  mother’s  brother  or  a man  and  his 
grandchild  may  \ise  only  one  term  between  them  ; 
there  maj-  be  only  one  term  for  the  relationship 
between  mother’s  brother  and  sister’s  son,  or  for 
that  between  father’s  father  and  son's  son.  .V 
similar  usage  occurs  between  husband  and  wife  so 
that  there  is  only  one  in  place  of  our  two  terms. 
It  is  as  if  the  word  ‘ spouse  ’ were  the  only  ter:n 
in  the  English  language  for  the  partners  in  a 
marriage. 

It  is  probably  a variation  of  this  principle  of 
recii)rocity  that  is  seen  in  .a  very  peculiar  and 
characteristic  mode  of  terminology  for  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  most  classilicatory  systems,  two 
brothers  use  one  term,  two  sisters  the  same  or 
another  often  closely  related  term,  while  a brother 
and  sister  use  a wholly  dill’erent  term.  A similar 
custom  is  general  in  the  nomenclature  for  brothers- 
and  sisters-in-law  : two  men  use  one  term,  two 
sisters  the  same  or  a dillerent  term,  while  a man 
.and  woman  use  still  another  term  or  other  terms. 
This  feature  also  characterizes  the  nomenclature 
for  cross-cousins  in  some  Fijian  systems.  Looked 
at  from  another  point  of  view,  this  character- 
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istic  of  classificatory  systems  means  that  the  use 
of  a term  of  relationship  does  not  depend  merely, 
as  it  does  with  us,  on  the  sex  of  the  person 
addressed,  hut  also  on  tliat  of  the  speaker.  Thus 
a man  may  use  one  term  for  his  sister  and  a 
woman  another ; similarly,  a man  may  use  one 
term  for  his  sister’s  son  and  a woman  a quite 
dificrent  term  for  hers,  and  men  and  women  may 
use  different  terms  for  their  grandchildren.  In 
some  cases,  even,  a father  and  mother  may  use 
different  terms  for  their  child. 

Another  feature  wliich  is  verj''  general  in  classi- 
ficatory systems  is  the  use  of  different  terms  for 
certain  relatives  according  to  age.  This  is  especi- 
ally frequent  in  the  case  of  the  relationsliips 
between  brothers  and  between  sisters,  wliile 
frequently  the  brothers  of  the  father,  and  less 
frequently  the  sisters  of  the  mother,  are  denoted 
differently  according  as  they  are  older  or  j’ounger 
than  the  father  or  mother.  This  practice  occurs 
only  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
relationship  between  brother  and  sister,  and  is 
very  e.xceptional  in  the  case  of  the  mother’s 
brothers  or  the  father’s  sisters.  Thus,  systems 
are  very  frequent  in  which  there  is  a term  for 
elder  brother  (man  speaking)  and  elder  sister 
(woman  speaking) ; another  for  younger  brother 
(man  speaking)  and  younger  sister  (woman  s])eak- 
ing),  but  only  one  reci])roeal  term  is  used  both  for 
brother  (woman  speaking)  and  for  sister  (man 
speaking),  irrespective  of  age. 

Two  varieties  of  this  practice  occur : in  some 
cases  the  usage  is  determined  bv  the  relative  ages 
of  those  who  use  the  terms,  while  in  other  cases  it 
is  determined  by  the  ages  of  the  children  of  some 
more  or  less  distant  ancestor.  In  the  latter  case, 
a man  will  address  a relative  as  elder  if  the  latter 
belongs  to  an  elder  branch  of  his  pedigree,  even  if 
ho  (the  speaker)  is  the  older  in  years.  These 
usages  may  be  distinguished  as  dependent  on  age 
and  seniority  respectively. 

Still  another  feature  very  general  in  classificatory 
systems  is  the  presence  of  a rigorous  distinction 
between  relatives  through  father  and  mother.  This 
is  especially  frequent  in  the  case  of  those  whom  we 
call  uncles  and  aunts,  and  less  frequently  applies 
also  to  grandparents  and  grandchildren. 

One  result  of  these  various  peculiarities  of  the 
classificatory  system  is  that  it  usually  possesses 
a far  richer  terminology  than  exists  among  our- 
selves or  other  European  peoples.  Thus,  even 
without  distinctions  according  to  age,  it  is 
theoretically  possible  to  have  sixteen  different 
terms  for  the  different  varieties  of  the  grandparent- 
grandchild  relationship ; two  each  for  father’s 
father,  father’s  mother,  mother’s  father,  and 
mother’s  mother,  one  term  of  each  pair  being  used 
by  the  grandson  and  the  other  by  the  grand- 
daughter ; and,  similarly,  two  terms  each  for  son’s 
son,  son’s  daughter,  daughter’s  son,  and  daughter’s 
daughter,  one  term  of  each  pair  being  used  by  the 
grandfather  and  the  other  by  the  grandmother. 
'There  is  no  known  system  of  relationship  in 
which  all  these  sixteen  possible  terms  are  present, 
but  in  some  Fijian  systems  as  many  as  eight 
of  them  are  in  use,  the  absent  terms  being 
those  which  depend  on  the  difference  in  sex  of  the 
grandchildren. 

The  richness  of  terminology  of  classificatory 
systems  may  also  be  increased  by  the  presence  of 
terms  for  relationships  for  which  we  have  no 
special  designation.  Thus  it  is  common  to  find 
special  terms  used  beween  men  who  have  married 
sisters  or  between  women  who  have  married 
brothers,  and  special  terms  may  also  be  used 
between  the  parents,  or  even  between  the  grand- 
parents, of  a married  couple,  marriage  between 
two  persons  thus  setting  up  a relationship  between 


their  parents  or  their  grandjiarentw  which  is  of 
sufficient  social  importance  to  lead  to  tile  use  of  a 
special  term. 

If  the  princijile  of  recijirocity  Ls  in  full  action, 
so  that  two  persons  of  ditlerent  generations  use 
only  one  term  for  each  other,  the  number  of 
terms  will  be  diminished  ; but,  even  so,  most  classi- 
ficatory sy.stems  are  very  rich  in  tenninologj’. 

It  is  also  common  in  the  cla.'-^iUcalory  system  to 
find  relatives  clas.sed  together  whom  we  di-iingiiish. 
Some  of  these  classifications,  such  as  the  father’s 
brother  with  the  father  or  the  mother's  sister 
with  the  mother,  tire  due  to  the  working  of  the 
classificatory  jirincijde,  and  are  found  in  nearly  all 
classificatory  sy.stems,  but  there  are  others  which 
occur  only  here  and  there.  Thus,  the  mother’s 
brother  is  frequently  denoted  by  the  same  term  a.s 
the  father-in-law  and  the  father's  sL-ler's  husband, 
or  the  father's  father  in.iy  be  classi-d  with  an  elder 
brother,  or  the  father’s  sister's  son  with  the  father. 
Most  of  these  corre.s|«)ndences  in  nomenclature  can 
lie  shown  to  be  due  to  special  forms  of  marriage, 
and  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  various 
sections  of  art.  M.VHKIAGE;  all  that  need  be  noted 
here  is  that  features  of  this  kind  introduce  an 
element  of  complexity  into  cla.ssilicat<iry  .system.sof 
relationship  which  combines  with  their  variations 
in  richness  of  nomenclature  to  give  these  systems 
an  immensely  greater  variety  than  is  found  in 
European  systems.  This  variety  is  so  great,  and 
there  are  so  many  gradations,  that  any  systematic 
grouping  of  classificatory  systems  is  far  from  easj' ; 
but  certain  main  distinctions  are  possible. 

2.  'Varieties  of  the  classificatory  system.  — In 
his  great  work  on  the  Syxtcuis  of  Cotimngxiinity 
and  Affixiity  of  tlu.  Human  Family,  Morgan  con- 
sidered three  main  varieties  of  the  clas-silicatorj 
system  — the  Ganowanian  sj'stem  found  in  Js. 
America,  the  Turanian  in  Asia  and  some  parts  of 
Oceania,  and  the  Malayan  in  Polynesia — but  the 
Ganowanian  and  Turanian  systems  were  found  to 
be  so  similar  that  he  regarded  them  as  forming 
one  variety,  the  Malayan  forming  another.  Thougli 
the  name  was  badly  chosen,  the  Malayan  system 
has  much  right  to  be  regarded  as  a special  variety. 
Morgan  drew  his  chief  example  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  hence  we  may  call  it  the  Hawaiian 
system.  It  occurs  also  among  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia. 
It  is  a very  simple  system,  in  which  the  classi- 
ficatory principle  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree, 
so  that  all  relatives  of  the  same  generation  are 
classed  with  brothers  or  sisters,  all  of  the  previous 
generation  with  the  father  and  mother,  and  of  the 
generation  before  that  with  the  grandparents,  so 
that  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  excluding  relatives 
by  marriage,  there  are  only  fifteen  terms  of  re- 
lationship altogether. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard  and  fast  line  between 
this  system  and  the  more  usual  forms  of  the 
classificatory  system.  Thus  the  system  of  Eddy- 
stone  Island  in  the  British  Solomons  differs  only 
in  the  fact  that,  while  all  relatives  of  the  genera- 
tion older  than  the  speaker  are  classed  with  the 
father  or  mother,  one  relative  in  the  generation 
following  the  speaker,  viz.  the  sister’s  son,  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest. 

A more  definite  principle  of  classification  can  be 
based  upon  the  special  features  derived  fi'om 
different  forms  of  marriage.  Thus,  the  cross- 
cousin marriage  (see  IMaeriage)  produces  a 
number  of  special  features  which  enable  the  system 
of  a place  where  this  marriage  is  practised  to  be 
recognized  at  a glance.  Similarly,  other  special 
forms  of  system  dependent  on  forms  of  marriage 
can  be  distinguished,  though  numerous  gradations 
are  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  special 
features  dependent  uj)on  a form  of  marriage  often 
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persist  after  the  marriage  has  ceasefl  to  tie  prac- 
tised, and  their  disappearance  may  be  so  gi'adnal 
that  no  line  can  he  drawn  between  a sj'stem 
dependent  on  a given  form  of  mandage  and  one  in 
which  the  evidence  for  such  dependence  is  definitely 
absent.  Again,  systems  of  relationship  may  depend 
on  more  than  one  form  of  marriage,  such  systems 
being,  as  a rule,  very  complex. 

If  special  varieties  of  tlie  classificatory  system 
are  thus  dependent  on  social  institutions  such  a.s 
marriage,  the  question  arises  whether  its  general 
character  has  not  been  determined  by  some  form 
of  social  organization,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  has  been  derived  from  the  clan.  Wherever 
the  clan  exists,  classificatory  terms  of  relationship 
are  used,  and  they  are  not  only  applied  to  persons 
v/ith  whom  definite  genealogical  relationship  can 
be  traced,  but  they  are  also  used  to  denote  member- 
ship of  the  clan.  Thus,  all  tlie  men  of  the  clan  of 
the  speaker  and  of  his  own  generation  are  classed 
in  terminology  with  his  brothers.  If  the  clan  is 
patrilineal,  all  men  of  the  previous  generation  of 
ins  clan  are  classed  with  his  father,  and  all  of  the 
succeeding  generation  with  his  sons.  Similarly, 
all  the  men  of  his  mother’s  clan  and  of  her 
generation  are  clas.scd  with  his  mother’s  brother, 
and  all  the  men  of  the  succeeding  generation  with 
his  mother’s  brother’s  children. 

Moreover,  most  forms  of  the  classificatory  system 
posse.ss  certain  features  which  suggest  that  they 
may  h.ave  arisen  out  of  that  special  form  of  the 
clan  system  which  may  be  called  the  dual  organ- 
ization, in  which  a tribe  or  other  community  con- 
sists of  two  exogamous  moieties.  The  children  of 
the  father’s  brothers  and  of  the  mother’s  sisters  are 
classed  with  brothers  and  sisters,  while  the  children 
of  mother’s  brothers  and  of  father’s  sisters  arc 
clas.sed  together,  but  distinguished  from  brothers 
and  sisters  ; this  is  a mode  of  cl.assification  which 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  dual  organiza- 
tion. If  the  term  ‘ classificatory  ’ is  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory,  one  would  bo  justified  in  sjieaking 
of  the  grou))  of  systems  to  which  this  name  is 
usually  aiiplied  as  ‘ clan  systems.’ 

3.  Morgan’s  descriptive  system.— The  systems 
classed  together  by  Morgan  as  descriptive  show  a 
number  of  varieties  characterized  by  the  dill'erent 
degrees  in  which  the  descriptive  principle  is  in 
action.  A fully  descriptive  system  would  contain 
a number  of  terms  denoting  single  persons  or  very 
small  groups  of  persons,  and  all  other  relatives 
would  be  named  by  combinations  of  these  iirimary 
denotative  terms.  The  Celtic  and  Ksthonian 
systems  appear  to  be  examples  or  this  descriptive 
usage,  in  which  many  relatives,  including  the  grand- 
parents, uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  are  described 
by  tiieir  relation  to  the  father  and  mother. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  come  such  languages 
as  English,  which  are  completely  devoid  of  any 
descriptive  character,  but  consist  o.xclusively  of 
denotative  and  classilicatory  terms. 

An  intermediate  variety  is  fmind  among  the 
peoples  who  speak  Arabic,  in  which  there  arc 
simple  denotative  terms  for  the  grandparents  and 
for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  father  and  mother, 
while  the  wives  and  children  of  the  latter  are 
indicated  by  descriptive  terms  ; thus,  t he  mother’s 
brother  being  khCil,  the  mother’s  brother’s  wife  is 
marat  khed,  his  son  ib)i  khdl,  and  his  daughter 
hint  khdl. 

Morgan  cl.assed  such  .systems  as  our  own  with 
the  descriptive  variety,  because  he  inferred  that 
they  had  once  had  this  character.  It  is,  however, 
far  from  satisfactory  to  class  together  systems 
which  dill'er  so  widely  from  one  another.  In  spite 
of  the  objection  that  all  terms  of  relationship  are 
in  one  sense  denotative,  such  systems  as  our  own 
might  be  classed  together  as  ‘denotative,’  Avhile 


the  term  ‘descriptive’  might  be  resersc-i  n r v.  je 
systems  in  whicli  description  is  nroiidm-i.' . T.  •:^e 
difi'erent  sy.'cems  might  al-o  be  na:....-j  y 10  - 

of  the  forms  of  social  -true! are  fr.ju  - i<h  ‘i -y 
are  derived.  Our  own  sy.-tem  .and  iL-.-j-  i.,.  -t 

Teutonic  and  Romance  languages  < on  tain  a nurm  •r 
of  terms  which  can  be  used  of  one  j.«-i--oii  an  of 
one  person  only,  and  the  peiKins  t o-Iy 

indicated  are  tiie  menitjer.-- of  loc  f.oid._,  ial 

group  con.sisting  of  a man,  oh-  vife,  .atio  t,  ..Lr 
children).  The  more  reni-'t<-  fr-mi  ’ - y 

the  rel.’Ltionship  i.^,  tlie  1 - di  finite  1 • . ■ 

nonienclalure.  .Such  sv:'  uiis  are  ie.  ,.v  : 
on  the  social  iii^litiitioo  o;  tin-  famii;,.  It  i-  , 
for  tho.se  persons  who  ; >i  . part  of  ih  famo  ’ ; 

.an  exact  .sy.stem  of  nouo  i.ch  tur*  i.-  nc  ■ 

Such  systems  might  appropriu  ■ iy  be  ■ -i 
‘family’  sy-tems. 

Such  a sy  ;cm  a,'-  that  of  the  .Vr.i'iic  ItMe 
on  the  other  hand,  ^hows  the  p.  r or  pr-  i-  .■  . i 
ence  of  a state  of  -■ciety  in  wldch  .soiih  d 

motive  exists  for  the  clear  di-tiuction  of  ; ■ -'e.- 

iiud  si.^ters  of  the  faihcr  and  molOer  c - ! - 

of  their  wives  and  children.  Such  - i .1  moii\.-> 
are  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  tlo-  k i.-irt li  ■ r . 
tended  familj',  and  it  ha-^  been  sugg>  -i  . d • that  t,,.  -c 
sj’stems  might  be  called  ‘ kindred  ' sy-tem-. 

It  is  an  interesting  illu.'. ration  of  ti  e negl.  rt  of 
the  subject  of  relationship  by  sociologd.-t  - tin  t oniy 
recently  litLsany  attempt  been  made  t."  U'l  liui  ■!  ..  n 
systems  of  relationshij)sas  instruments  for  tin-  -f  uoy 
of  social  organization.  When  the  Ics-sin  t.-iug'i;  by 
the  study  of  the  da -silicatory  st  -t.  in  h,-i'  ii  .ii 
learnt,  mtu-h  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  ni:'  :i  if 
Indogermanie  and  Semitie  soeial  org.'uizatiou  uy 
means  of  the  terminology  of  relationshiii. 

4.  Geographical  distribution  of  relationship- 
systems. — (\)  Europe.  — Mi-t  of  the  Komam  e d 
Teutonic  languages  possess  system.--  .'f  r.‘b  titin-;h'p 
in  which  denotative  terms  are  iiromineni  and  fr.iin 
which  descriiitive  terms  are  absent.  The  systems 
of  these  peoples  are  of  a simple  character,  possess- 
ing relatively  few  terms ; only  in  French  is  there 
any  sign  of  distinctions  according  to  age.  In 
the  past,  however,  European  languages  were  richer 
in  nomenclature,  Anglo-S.axon,  Middle  High  Ger- 
man, and  l/utin  distinguishing  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  father  from  those  of  the  mothei' — 
relatives  now  classed  together.  The  I.a'.  in  system 
was  an  extremely  delinite  examide  of  a denotative 
or  family  system,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
largely  a legal  luoduct,  .and  that  a b -^s  strictly 
scientilic  nomenclature  was  in  use  among  the 
people.  The  Celtic  langu.",_uca  prosiuit  high  de- 
velopment of  the  descriptive  principle,  and  this 
juinciple  also  shows  itself  to  some  extent  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages. 

Slavic  sj'stems  of  relationship  are  in  the  main 
denotative,  but  some  of  them  pre.sent  features  of  a 
classilicatory  kind.  Thus,  in  Hulgaria  the  faiher’s 
brother’s  son  is  called  olehicha  hn-t,  or  ‘ brother 
through  the  paternal  uncle,’  being  thus  classeil 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from,  a 
brother.  Similarly,  in  Folaml  cousins  are  classed 
with  brothers  or  sisters,  but  distinguished  by  terms 
referring  to  their  relationshii'  through  an  uncle  or 
aunt.  In  roland  also  the  grandfather’s  brothers 
m.ay  be  classed  with  the  grandfather,  and  the  terms 
used  for  the  father’s  and  mother’s  brothers  are  also 
applied  to  the  cousins  of  the  father  or  mother. 
These  features  suggest  that  Slavic  systems  are 
not  very  far  removed  from  a classilicatory'  lorm, 
that  they'  are  classilicatory  systems  in  which 
special  denotative  terms  have  come  into  use  lor 
tlie  brothers  and  sisters  of  father  or  mother,  but 
their  children  still  show  by'  their  nomenclature  that 
they  were  once  delinitely'  classed  with  brothers  and 
■ Ilivcrs,  Kinship  and  Social  Organisation,  p.  SO. 
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sisters.  In  tliis  connexion  it  is  interesting  that 
some  Slavic  systems,  such  as  the  Bulgarian, 
show  the  distinction  between  elder  and  younger 
brothers  which  is  so  characteristic  of  tlie  classili- 
catory  system  ; thus,  in  Bulgaria  there  are  special 
terms  for  the  younger  brother  and  younger  sister 
of  the  husband. 

The  Magyar  system  has  many  features  which 
distinguish  it  in  a striking  manner  from  other 
European  systems,  and  shows  many  points  of 
similarity  with  certain  systems  of  N.  America, 
and  possibly  also  with  tliose  of  nortliern  Asia. 
Especially  striking  in  this  respect  is  the  presence 
of  definite  terms  for  elder  and  younger  brother  and 
for  elder  and  younger  sister,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  uncles  and  aunts  with  elder  brothers  and 
sisters.  Another  feature  of  interest  is  the  wide 
use  of  a term  unoko  ^ in  the  designation  of  cousins 
and  uncles,  which  seems  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
mode  of  social  grouping  in  which  descendants  of  a 
grandparent  are  classed  together. 

The  Finnish  system  dill'ers  much  less  from  Indo- 
germanic  systems,  and  the  linguistic  character  of 
some  of  the  terms  suggests  that  this  is  the  result 
of  modification  produced  through  the  present  en- 
vironment of  the  people.  According  to  the  list 
furnished  to  Morgan,  the  Esthonian  system  is 
characterized  by  a very  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  descriptive  principle. 

The  Turkish  system  resembles  the  Magyar  to 
some  extent,  the  differences  being  probably  due  to 
Arabic  influences. 

The  Basque  language  preserves  the  use  of  a single 
reciprocal  term  between  brother  and  sister,  a feature 
so  characteristic  of  tlie  classificatory  system  as  to 
suggest  that  the  whole  system  must  once  have  had 
this  character. 

(2)  Africa. — Most  of  the  peoples  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  continent  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Arabic  system,  the  special  features  of  which  have 
already  been  described.  Closely  similar  systems 
are  found  among  the  Shilluks,  Dinkas,  and  other 
Nilotic  peoples.  These  systems  are  likewuse  char- 
acterized by  the  use  of  special  distinctions  for 
half-brothers  and  sisters,  arising  out  of  the  practice 
of  polygyny.  This  feature  is  also  present  in  the 
systems  of  the  Bantu  peoples,  which  differ,  how- 
ever, from  the  Nilotic  systems  in  being  definite 
examples  of  the  classificatory  principle  with  com- 
plexities dependent  on  certain  forms  of  marriage.® 
In  W.  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  available 
evidence  points  to  the  absence  of  the  classificatory 
system,  its  mode  of  nomenclatm’e  being  largely 
descriptive.® 

(3)  Asia. — Some  of  the  peoples  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
appear  to  use  systems  of  relationship  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  Turks  and  Magyars,  with  decided 
traces  of  Arabic  influence,  while  the  Armenian 
system  is  descriptive. 

The  systems  of  northern  Asia  are  definitely  of  a 
classificatory  kind,  approaching  the  Hawaiian  type 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent.  The 
system  of  the  Timgus  classes  the  elder  brothers  of 
a man  with  his  father’s  younger  brothers — a feature 
similar  to  those  characteristic  of  the  Magyar 
system. 

The  Persian  system  is  largely  descriptive,  and 
the  use  of  terms  borrowed  from  Arabic  for  uncles 
and  aunts  suggests  that  these  relatives  had  origin- 

1 The  present  writer  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  this 
term  to  Mrs.  Singer  and  Mr.  L.  K.  Kiss.  It  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  the  terms  in  which  this  word  occurs  were  included  by 
Paul  Hunfalvy  in  the  list  which  he  drew  up  for  Morgan. 

- See  esp.  J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  London,  1911,  p.  128  ; and 
H.  A.  Junod,  The  Life  of  a South  A frican  Tribe,  Neuchatel, 
1912-13,  i.  217. 

3 N.  W.  Thomas,  Anthropological  Report  on  the  Edo-speaking 
Peoples  of  Nigeria,  London,  1910,  pt.  i.  p.  112,  and  Anthro- 
pological Report  on  the  Ibo-speakiiig  Peoples  of  Nigeria,  do. 
1913,  pt.  i.  p.  72. 


ally  no  distinctive  terms;  but  this  would  leave  open 
the  question  whether  tlie  previous  nomenclature 
was  classificatory  or  descriptive. 

All  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  probably  most 
of  the  other  languages  spoken  in  India  at  the  present 
time,  use  the  classificatory  system,  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  absent  from  Sanskrit,  which  had  to 
some  extent  a descriptive  character. 

The  sj’stems  of  the  Burmese  and  Karens  are  not 
only  definitely  classificatory,  but  tliej’  sliow  an 
extreme  development  of  the  classificatoiy  principle 
which  brings  them  very  near  to  the  Hawaiian 
form. 

The  Chinese  system  resembles  those  of  Burma  in 
its  highly  developed  classificatory  character,  but 
with  the  important  difference  that  in  any  one  class, 
such  as  ‘ brother,’  a number  of  distinctions  are 
made  according  to  the  line  of  descent  to  which  a 
relative  belongs.  The  Chinese  .system  has  carried 
out  the  method  of  classification  on  special  lines,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a highlj'  specialized  variety  of 
the  Hawaiian  form  of  classificatory  system.  The 
Japanese  use  a classificatory  system  approaching 
the  Hawaiian  type,  but,  in  place  of  tlie  further 
development  of  the  classificatory  character  which 
has  taken  place  among  the  Chinese,  there  appears 
to  be  a movement  in  the  denotative  direction. 
Little  is  known  of  the  nomenclature  of  relation- 
ship of  the  Malays  or  of  other  peoples  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

(4)  Oceania. — In  New  Guinea  and  Melanesia  the 
classilicatoi'y  principle  is  universal.  Their  systems 
show  very  great  variety,  due  partly  to  different 
degrees  of  simplification  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hawaiian  form,  partly  to  the  influence  of  numerous 
peculiar  forms  of  marriage. 

Most  Polynesian  systems  are  of  the  Hawaiian 
type  ; but  some,  such  as  the  systems  of  Tonga  and 
Tukopia,  show  forms  intermediate  between  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  more  usual  forms  of  the  classifi- 
catory system. 

(5)  Attstralia. — The  systems  of  this  continent 
are  classificatory,  and  are  cliaracterized  by  great 
richness  of  nomenclature,  but  by  few  of  the  com- 
plexities which  are  so  general  in  Melanesia.  The 
relationship  of  Australia  is  closely  connected  with 
the  elaborate  system  of  social  groups  knovra  as 
matrimonial  classes,  which  seem  to  be  only  sys- 
tematizations of  the  classificatory  system.  They 
seem  to  form  a highly  specialized  mode  of  putting 
the  classificatory  principle  into  action  in  the 
regulation  of  marriage.^ 

(6)  Amet-ica.  — Chiefly  through  the  work  of 
Morgan  we  have  a larger  collection  of  material 
from  N.  America  than  from  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  with  one  exception  all  the  recorded 
systems  are  definitely  classificatory,  with  all  the 
main  features,  including  the  distinction  of  age, 
well  developed.  These  systems  are  subject  to 
much  variation,  depending  partly  on  the  occur- 
rence of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  Hawaiian 
system,  partly  on  the  classing  together  of  certain 
relatives,  probably  as  the  result  of  certain  ancient 
forms  of  marriage.  At  present,  however,  this 
subject  has  received  so  little  attention  that  these 
features  may  be  found  to  depend  on  social  condi- 
tions different  from  those  which  have  determined 
similar  features  elsewhere.  There  seems  to  be 
a tendency  in  N.  America  to  class  together  rela- 
tives of  different  generations  if  of  one  clan,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  may  explain  certain  features 
which  elsewhere  depend  on  forms  of  marriage. 

The  single  exception  to  the  subjection  to  the 
classificatory  principle  is  formed  by  the  E.skimos, 
whose  system  is  chiefly  denotative  and  descriptive. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  grandparents  are 
classed  with  the  grandparents,  and  the  children  of 
1 A.  E.  Brown,  JRAI  xUii.  [1913]  143  ff. 
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cousins  with  nephews  and  nieces,  and  on  those 
grounds  Morgan  assigned  the  Eskimo  system  to 
the  classificatory  category ; but  it  is  less  classili- 
catory  than  such  European  systems  as  the  Bul- 
garian and  Magyar,  which  it  resembles  in  the  use 
of  distinctions  for  age.  Like  these  systems,  it  has 
classificatory  features  which  point  to  its  having 
once  been  a classificatory  system  which  has  now 
been  greatly  modified  in  the  denotative  and  de- 
scriptive directions. 

At  present  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  relationship  of  any  S.  American  people, 
“ill.  Social  functions  of  relationship.— 
These  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads  : duties, 
privileges,  and  restrictions.  An  examination  of 
the  social  functions  of  relationship  shows  that  a 
given  relative  may  be  subject  to  an  obligation  to 
perform  certain  social  actions,  or  may  be  allowed 
to  perform  certain  actions  which  are  not  permitted 
to  others,  or  may  not  be  permitted  to  perform 
actions  which  are  allowed  to  others. 

The  very  important  place  which  these  functions 
of  relationship  take  in  the  culture  of  many  peoples 
may  be  illustrated  by  contrasting  them  with  similar 
functions  found  among  ourselves.  In  our  own 
society  it  is  the  duty  of  a father  to  provide  for 
his  child  up  to  a certain  age,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  state  in  any  exact  way  the  social  actions  which 
are  included  under  the  term  ‘provide.’  The  duties 
of  a father  may  be  put  under  two  heads  : his  legal 
obligations,  and  those  which  devolve  upon  him  by 
custom,  the  latter  dill'ering  greatly  in  difl'erent 
ranks  of  society.  The  duties  of  a child  towards 
his  father  are  even  less  delinite  and  ohligatory, 
and,  when  we  pa.ss  to  more  distant  relatives,  their 
social  functions  become  so  indefinite  that  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Many  may  regard 
it  as  a duty  to  help  all  those  related  to  them- 
selves by  the  exercise  of  social  interest,  if  not  in 
a more  material  way,  but  such  duties  are  in  no 
way  obligatory,  and  are  not  even  sufficiently 
habitual  among  all  classes  to  allow  them  to  be 
descriljed  and  classified.  If  we  study  the  past  of 
our  own  society,  however,  we  lind  that  the  social 
duties  of  relatives  have  been  much  more  definite, 
the  best  known  of  these  duties  being  that  of 
assisting  in  the  payment  of  imrgM,  or  blood- 
money,  the  proportions  of  this  payment  due  from 
relatives  of  different  kinds  being  very  strictly 
regulated. 

In  other  European  countries  the  duties  of  rela- 
tives are  more  definite  and  more  strictly  regulated 
than  in  England,  one  such  function  in  France, 
for  instance,  being  that  of  taking  part  in  a family 
council. 

Among  such  peoples  as  the  Hindus  and  Chinese 
the  social  functions  associated  with  relationship 
are  very  definite  and  strictly  regulated,  this  regula- 
tion being  especially  obvious  in  those  cases  in  wliich 
social  institutions,  such  as  marriage,  are  associated 
with  much  ceremonial. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  pass  to  peoples  of  ruder 
culture  that  the  social  functions  of  relationship 
reach  their  highest  degree  of  deliniteness  and 
strictness  of  regulation,  and  among  these  peoples 
definite  duties,  privileges,  and  restrictions  are  not 
limited  to  the  parents  or  other  near  relatives,  but 
are  present,  and  may  even  be  more  numerous  and 
definite,  in  the  case  of  other  relatives,  such  as  the 
husband  of  the  father’s  sister  or  the  son  of  the 
mother’s  brother.  Sometimes  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges associated  with  relationship  seem  to  have 
become  the  basis  of  important  social  institutions.^ 

Before  considering  these  social  functions  in 
detail,  we  may  point  out  the  definite  relation  be- 
tween the  presence  of  social  functions  and  the 
terminology  of  relationship.  In  such  a region  as 
1 See  A.  M.  Hooarb,  J/fA/  xliii.  101  ff.,  109  ff. 
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Oceania,  there  is  a definite  correlation  between 
the  presence  of  special  terms  for  relatives  and 
social  functions.  It  is  only  when  such  a relative 
as  the  mother’s  brother  or  the  father  of  the  son’- 
wife  has  delinite  social  functions  that  a spiecial 
term  is  applied  to  him,  distinguishing  him  from 
other  relativ'es.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
one  relative  is  distinguished  from  another  in 
nomenclature  only  if  his  social  functions  produce 
a need  for  this  distinction.  At  present  we  have 
little  information  about  the  social  functions  of 
relationship  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
rule  which  holds  good  of  Oceania  will  [irobably 
be  found  to  be  of  general  application. 

1.  Parents  and  children. — In  general,  we  have 
little  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  social 
regulations  connected  with  parent  and  child. 
Among  peoples  who  use  the  classificatory  system 
these  relatives  do  not  apjiear  to  be  subject  to  such 
clear-cut  regulations  as  occur  with  other  relation- 
ships. It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  ma}'  be 
due  only  to  lack  of  interest  in  this  relationship 
on  the  part  of  the  collector  of  ethnographical  data. 
The  presence  of  special  regulations  connected  with 
such  relatives  as  the  mother’s  brother  or  the  mother- 
in-law  is  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  investi- 
gator and  lead  him  to  neglect  the  more  homel5’ 
relationship  of  parent  and  child.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  evidence  derived  from 
the  comparison  of  the  duties  of  ])arents  with  tho.se 
of  other  relatives.  In  general,  it  would  seem  that 
the  relations  between  parents  and  children  associ- 
ated with  the  classificatory  system  are  much  like 
those  which  exist  among  ourselves.  The  lather 
and  mother  provide  for  the  child,  feed,  clothe,  and 
train  him,  while  the  child  obeys  his  parents  and 
assists  them  in  their  occupations.  There  are, 
however,  delinite  exceptions.  Thus,  among  many 
peoples,  while  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  father 
may  exist,  it  is  nevertheless  a matter  of  explicit 
social  regulation  that  this  duty  is  less  obligatory 
than  in  the  ease  of  other  relatives,  such  as  the 
mother’s  brother.  Disobedience  to  the  father  is 
explicitly  recognized  as  a privilege,  and  may  per- 
haps even  be  an  obligation.  Similarly,  there  may 
be  definite  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  father 
and  child,  as  in  the  Banks  Islands,  where  a father 
and  son  should  not  eat  together.  The  social  func- 
tions of  the  mother  must  also  be  judged  chielly 
by  the  exceptions.  In  some  societies  the  duty  of 
suckling  is  not  confined  to  the  mother,  but  other 
women  have  a right  to  share  in  this  function, 
and  cases  are  known  in  which  a child  is  definitely 
removed  from  all  social  contact  with  the  mother 
at  a certain  age,  sometimes  as  early  as  three 
years.  In  general,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
the  social  relations  existing  between  parents  and 
children  among  peoples  who  use  the  classificatory 
system  differ  but  little  from  those  customary  among 
ourselves. 

2.  Brother  and  sister. — Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
parents  and  children,  we  have  little  knowledge 
concerning  social  functions  except  in  those  cases 
where  there  are  definite  restrictions.  In  some 
societies  the  restrictions  bet>veen  brother  and 
sister  are  of  the  most  rigorous  kind,  being  examples 
of  the  custom  usually  known  as  ‘ avoidance  ’ (see 
below).  In  several  parts  of  Melanesia  a brother 
and  sister  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another 
or  even  see  one  another,  and  this  avoidance  may 
be  so  strict  that  it  continues  after  death,  a man  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  a house  in  which  his  dead 
sister  is  lying.  Avoidance  between  brothers  is  not 
known  to  occur  in  any  pronounced  form,  but  in 
Lepers’  Island  in  the  New  Hebrides  a man  may 
not  laugh  in  the  presence  of  his  brother,  and  this 
jiractice  is  probably  to  be  associated  with  the 
custom  of  avoidance. 
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3.  Mother’s  brother  and  sister’s  son. — Special 
customs  associated  with  this  relationship  are  very 
frequent  among  those  who  use  the  classiticatory 
system,  and  the  importance  of  the  distinction  of 
the  mother’s  brother  from  the  father’s  brother  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  such  special  functions  are 
quite  unknown  in  connexion  with  the  latter  re- 
lative. 

Among  many  peoples  who  use  the  classificatory 
system  the  mother’s  brother  is  definitely  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  for  his  upbringing 
and  training  for  adult  life.  He  may  take  the 
chief  place,  or  at  any  rate  a more  important  place 
than  the  father,  in  the  ceremonies  which  accom- 
pany social  events,  such  as  naming,  the  assumption 
of  the  first  clothing,  circumcision,  initiation,  and 
marriage.  The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  mother’s 
brother  may  be  so  strict  that  a boy  will  at  once 
respond  to  any  command,  however  contrary  to  his 
own  wishes.  A man  and  his  sister’s  son  often  share 
their  property  in  common,  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
even  if  the  practice  no  longer  occurs,  that  in 
JMelanesia  they  once  had  their  wives  in  common. 

In  other  cases  a man’s  sister’s  son  has  the  right 
to  u.se,  or  even  to  take  for  his  own  use,  any  of  the 
possessions  of  his  uncle.  This  right  has  reached 
its  highest  development  in  Fiji,  where  the  rights  of 
the  sister’s  son,  or  vasit,  of  a chief  over  the  property 
of  his  uncle  extend  to  the  property  of  all  the 
subjects  of  his  uncle,  so  that  the  vas^u  of  a chief  is 
able  to  take  for  his  own  use  any  of  the  property, 
as  well  as  the  women,  of  the  district  over  which  his 
uncle  rules. 

The  close  relation  between  a man  and  his  mother’s 
brother  is  natural  in  a state  of  mother-right,  in  which 
these  persons  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  social 
group.  The  relation  is  often  found,  however,  in 
combination  with  patrilineal  institutions,  in  which 
cases  it  is  probably  a survival  of  an  older  matri- 
lineal  condition  (see  Mother-right).  In  other 
cases  the  special  position  of  the  mother’s  brother 
may  be  the  result  of  other  social  institutions  (see 
Marriage). 

4.  Mother’s  brother’s  wife. — Sometimes  there  are 
definite  privileges  or  restrictions  on  conduct  in  con- 
nexion with  this  relative,  but  these  are  usually  the 
result  of  her  position  as  a potential  wife  (see 
Marriage). 

5.  Father’s  sister. — Special  privOeges  in  con- 
nexion with  this  relative  have  been  recorded  only 
in  Melanesia,  Polynesia,  and  India,  but  probably 
occur  elsewhere.  In  Melanesia  this  relative  is 
especially  honoured,  but  with  this  honour  rules 
of  avoidance  are  sometimes  associated,  while  the 
relationship  resembles  that  between  a man  and 
his  mother’s  brother  in  that  to  some  extent  a 
woman  and  her  brother’s  child  have  their  property 
in  common.  In  India  this  relative  is  important 
chiefly  in  marriage  ceremonial  (see  DIarriage). 

6.  Father’s  sister’s  husband. — Special  conduct 
towards  this  relative  has  been  recorded  only  from 
hlelanesia,  where  it  forms  an  extreme  example  of 
the  joking  relation  (see  below),  a man  being  the 
natural  butt  for  the  wit  and  practical  jokes  of  his 
wife’s  brother’s  son. 

7.  Cousins. — Rules  of  conduct  between  cousins 
are  best  known  in  the  case  of  those,  often  called 
cross-cousins,  who  are  the  children  of  brother  and 
sister.  Where  special  rules  of  conduct  exist  be- 
tween those  of  different  sex,  they  are  usually  the 
outcome  of  the  potential  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife. 

8.  Grandparents  and  grandchildren.^ — Sometimes 
the  grandfather  has  a special  position  of  authority, 
while  in  other  cases  definite  ceremonial  duties  in 
connexion  with  his  grandchild  may  be  assigned  to 
him. 

For  relatives  by  marriage  see  Marriage. 


9.  Avoidance. — Many  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
conduct  of  relatives  have  in  common  the  feature 
that  relatives  avoid  one  another  or  avoid  certain 
modes  of  conduct,  and  these  restrictions  are  often 
grouped  together  as  customs  of  avoidance.  These 
customs  have  attracted  especial  attention  from 
anthropologists  in  the  case  of  relatives  by  marriage, 
and  will  be  again  considered  in  the  art.  Marriage, 
but  their  general  character  may  be  discussed  here. 

They  are  very  various  in  kind.  In  the  most 
extreme  cases  relatives  must  never  be  in  the 
presence  of  one  another.  The  avoidance  may  be 
so  strict  that  a person  who  has  to  avoid  a relative 
will  not  even  enter  a village  where  this  relative 
is  living,  and  in  the  extreme  case  of  Lepers’  Island 
in  Melanesia  the  avoidance  between  brother  and 
sister  persists  after  death.  In  other  cases  the 
avoidance  is  less  absolute.  A person  may  leave 
a house  into  which  a relative  enters,  or,  if  relatives 
who  should  avoid  one  another  meet,  they  may  get 
out  of  each  other’s  way  sufficiently  to  ensure  tliat 
they  do  not  touch  one  another,  or  they  maj'  pass 
with  averted  eyes. 

Sometimes  avoidance  includes  the  total  prohibi- 
tion of  speech,  or  relatives  may  speak  to  one 
another  only  so  long  as  they  do  not  see  one 
another.  In  other  cases,  relatives  may  speak  to 
one  another  at  a distance,  or  conversation  may  be 
limited  to  strict  matters  of  business,  and  it  is  only 
familiar  conversation  that  is  disallowed.  Another 
manifestation  of  avoidance  is  that  relatives  may 
not  use  certain  words  or  expressions  when  speaking 
to  one  another. 

A custom  which  seems  to  be  related  to  these 
customs  of  avoidance  is  the  prohibition  of  the 
personal  name,  not  only  when  relatives  speak  to 
one  another,  but  when  one  speaks  of  the  other  in 
his  absence.  This  prohibition  applies  not  only 
to  relatives  who  avoid  one  another,  but  often  to 
a much  wider  circle  of  relatives.  In  other  cases, 
the  avoidance  may  apply  only  to  special  acts,  e.g., 
touching  the  head,  taking  a load  from  another,  or 
approaching  a relative  when  he  is  sitting. 

Customs  of  avoidance  are  more  frequent,  and 
usually  more  strict  and  elaborate,  between  per- 
sons of  different  sex  than  between  those  of  the 
same  sex,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  often 
associated  with  the  idea  that  sexual  relations 
between  those  who  avoid  one  another  are  liable  to 
take  place.  In  some  parts  of  Melanesia  certain 
relatives  of  different  sex  will  practise  avoidance 
only  so  long  as  sexual  relations  have  not  taken 
place  between  them,  and  the  practice  of,  or  failure 
to  practise,  avoidance  vdll  be  a sign  to  all  of  the 
nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  per- 
sons in  question.  This  association  of  avoidance 
with  the  possibility  of  sexual  relations  seems  to 
be  especially  definite  in  the  case  of  relatives  by 
marriage,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  associa- 
tion is  also  present  in  connexion  with  the  avoid- 
ance between  brother  and  sister,  and  that,  where 
this  avoidance  is  present,  sexual  relations  between 
brother  and  sister  are  recognized  as  liable  to  occur. 
It  would  seem  as  if  one  of  the  functions  of  customs 
of  avoidance  is  to  ensure  that  sexual  relations 
shall  not  occur  between  certain  relatives.  The 
presence  of  these  regulations  in  connexion  with 
certain  relatives  and  not  -with  others  shows  that  a 
tendency  towards  sexual  relations  is  present  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  They  suggest  that 
the  relations  now  so  strictly  forbidden  that  the 
persons  concerned  are  not  even  allowed  to  see  or 
speak  to  one  another  must  once  have  occurred 
frequently,  if  not  habitually  and  as  an  organized 
practice,  between  those  who  now  avoid  one  an- 
other. The  fact  that  similar  avoidances  exist 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex  shows,  however, 
that  the  prohibition  of  sexual  relations  is  not  the 
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only  factor  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
these  customs.  In  Melanesia  the  avoidance  be- 
tween male  relatives  is  less  pronounced  than 
between  relatives  of  dilferent  sex,  and  usually 
applies  only  to  such  actions  as  one  approaching 
when  the  other  is  sitting  down,  or  one  taking  a 
load  from  the  shoulder  of  the  other.  There  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  these  customs  are  the 
result  of  social  relations  arising  out  of  the  inter- 
action and  fusion  of  peoples. 

10.  Privileged  familiarity. — In  Melanesia  cus- 
toms exist  which  seem  to  be  the  converse  of  tliose 
of  avoidance.  Customs  of  avoidance  prohibit  any 
kind  of  familiarity  between  certain  relatives,  while 
the  customs  now  to  be  considered  enjoin  such 
familiarity  and  make  it  a regular  and  habitual 
feature  of  conduct.  In  the  Banks  Islands,  for 
instance,  the  relation  of  the  custom  to  avoid.ance 
seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  tlic 
most  frequent  forms  which  avoidance  takes  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  custom  of  joking.  In  these 
islands  the  highest  development  of  such  joking 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  husband  of  the  father’s 
sister.  Whenever  a person  meets  this  relative,  it 
is  not  merely  his  privilege,  but  it  would  seem 
almost  his  duty,  to  jeer  at,  insult,  or  play  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  him.  In  the  cases  of  other 
relatives,  this  mode  of  behaviour  seems  to  be  less 
habitual.  It  is  possible  in  these  islands  to  arrange 
relationships  in  a series,  from  the  husband  of  the 
father's  sister  at  one  end  to  the  wife’s  motlier  at 
the  other,  in  which  there  is  a gradual  transition 
from  a condition  in  which  joking  is  habitual  to 
one  in  which  not  only  is  it  absolutely  forbidden, 
but  the  social  relations  are  of  a kind  which  remove 
all  opportunity  for  its  occurrence. 

The  only  other  people  among  whom  this  organ- 
ized system  of  joking  has  been  recorded  are  the 
Crow  and  Hidatsa  Indians  of  N.  America,*  but  in 
their  case  it  would  appear  that  the  privileged 
joking  is  practised  between  members  of  certain 
clans  rather  than  between  certain  relatives.  It  is 
persons  whoso  fathers  belong  to  the  same  clan 
who  are  allowed  to  play  practical  jokes  upon  one 
another. 

See  also  Inheritance  (Hebrew)  and  Inherit- 
ance (Teutonic). 

Literatdrs. — Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Si/stems  of  Consanguinity 
and  Affinity  of  the  Human  (Smithsonian  Contributions 

to  Knowledge,  xvii.,  Washington,  1871),  Ancient  Society, 
London,  1877 ; J.  Kohler,  Zur  Crgeschichte  der  Ehe,  Stutt- 

fart,  1897 ; A.  L.  Kroeber,  JRAI  xxxix.  [1909]  7711. ; J.  G. 

"razer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  Psyche’s 
Task'i,  do.  1913  (tor  avoidance) ; W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Kinship 
and  Social  Organisation,  do.  1914,  History  of  Melanesian 
Society,  Cambridge,  1914.  W.  H.  R.  RiVERS. 

KINDNESS. — I.  Etymology  and  usage. — The 
etymology  of  the  word  ‘ kindness  ’ (connected  with 
A.S.  cynde  or  cunde,  ‘natural’  or  ‘in-born,’  O.E. 
’Senyndnys,  ‘ generation,’  ‘ nation  ’ ; cf.  Lat.  genus) 
indicates  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  as 
equivalent  to  ‘kinship,’  ‘near-relationship’  (see 
OED,  S.V.),  or  the  natural  right  or  title  derived 
from  birth.  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  used  of 
natural  aptitude  or  inclination  ; and,  finally,  of 
(1)  the  quality  of  being  kind,  and  (2)  kind  feeling 
or  affection,  e.g.,  S.  Jolinson,  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  Oxford,  1905,  i.  89  (‘  Milton  ’) : 
‘ He  left  the  university  with  no  kindness  for  its 
institution  ’ (quoted  in  OED).  The  objective  use 
of  an  act  prompted  by  kind  feeling  (e.g.,  ‘a  kind- 
ness’ or  ‘kindnesses’)  easily  followed  from  the 
above  usages.  In  general,  kindness,  whether 
viewed  as  a subjective  quality  or  as  manifested 
objectively  in  outward  beliaviour,  word,  or  act, 
carries  with  it  varying  shades  of  goodwill,  which 
may  be  expressed  in  such  terms  as  friendliness, 
1 R.  H.  Lowie,  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Katural  History,  ix.  [1912]  294. 


mercifulness,  generosity,  thonghtfulnes-,  and  the 
like.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  iiarshne.s.s, 
unrelenting  anger,  or  hauteur,  vengeance,  callous- 
neas,  etc. 

2.  Ethics. — As  a manifestation  under  speci.al 
conditions  of  a fully  developed  justice,  or  benevol- 
ence (q.v.),  or  love  (q.v.),  the  virtue  of  kindness 
occupies  a high  place  in  the  ethical  teaching  of 
both  OT  and  NT  (see  UDB,  art.  ‘Kindness’).  It 
is  associated  with  the  character  of  God  in  such 
pas.sages  as  1 S 20**,  2 .S  2®  9**,  Neh  9*’,  Ps  3H*,  and 
Is  54®-  *®,  where  irn,  often  used  with  the  suggestion 
of  hospitality,  is  ajiplied  to  the  dealings  of  God 
with  men.  Further,  as  connected  with  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  it  finds 
expression  in  Lk  15“,  Mt  5*',  Ac  14*’.  In  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  the  spirit  of  kindness  is  in- 
culcated in  various  directions — e.g.,  us  one  with 
the  forgiving  disposition  (Mt  18*®),  os  the  love  of 
enemies  or  persecutors  (Mt  5**),  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  law  of  mercy  overriding  legal  enactment 
(Lk  13*®  14*'®  [in  relation  to  the  Sabbath]),  as  a 
tenderness  towards  little  children  or  babes  (Pp4(pg, 
Lk  18*®),  and  in  the  ‘golden  rule’  (Mt  7*’)  as  de- 
fining our  general  treatment  of  hum.anity.  Such 
parables  as  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
the  Two  Debtors,  or  Dives  and  Lazarus  illustrate 
kindness  in  action.  Similarly,  it  finds  expression 
in  apostolic  ethics — e.g.,  Ro  12*®,  1 Co  IS* — and 
elsewhere,  while  it  calls  forth  a whole  group  of 
beautiful  words,  like  xPW’^t’V^  (Po  3*’,  Gal  5-, 
2 Co  0®,  Col  3*®,  Eph  2’,  Tit  3*),  tpiXavOpoixla  i.\c 
28®,  Tit  3*),  0iXa5eX0(a  (Ro  12‘®,  1 Th  4®,  He  13', 

1 P r*®,  2 P 1’),  ayaOonrivrj  (Ho  lo**.  Gal  5~,  Eldi  5'', 

2 Th  1**),  the  last  of  which  differs  from  its  synonym 
XpvcrTdTgs  in  expressing  a more  active  type  of  good- 
will, bonitas  as  coiin)ared  with  betdy.df.is  (H.  C. 
Trench,  Syn.  of  the  A’T®,  London,  isSd,  p.  231  f., 
who  quotes  Lightfoot  on  Gal  5®®  to  that  eti'ect). 
We  in.ay  add  to  the  above  list  <pi\oievia  (Ro  12*®) 
and  0iXb^evos  (1  Ti  3''*,  Tit  P,  1 P 4®)  as  indicating 
a form  of  kindness — hos[iitality  to  strangers — 
commended  by  the  apostles  to  the  early  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  Fatherhood  may  lead, 
as  has  frequently  been  noted,  to  a one-sided  con- 
cei)tion  of  God’s  nature.  God’s  tpiXavOpiotrla  is  a 
kindness  that  coexists  with  ‘wrath,’  tlie  eternal 
hostility  of  perfect  Holiness  to  evil.  It  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  ‘softness  and  sentimentalism.’ 

‘The  mere  amialiilily  of  “!e  bon  Dieu”  of  much  modern 
opinion  is  but  one  step  removed  from  tlie  moral  indillerence  of 
Omar  Khayyilm's  “Good  Fellow”’  (W.  H.  Moberly,  in  Fowtda- 
tiuns,  London,  1912,  p.  279,  referring  to  the  Kubdiydt,  Ixiv.  : 

‘ He’s  a Good  Fellow,  and  ’twill  all  be  well  ’). 

The  Christian  conception  of  kindness  marks 
a great  advance  on  Greek  ethics.  Perhaps  the 
highest  conception  of  benevolence  is  to  be  found  in 
Aristotle’s  portraiture  of  the  i\ev9lpios,  or  liberal- 
minded  man,  in  Nic.  Eth.  IV.  i.  IGf.,  wliere  never- 
theless ‘ we  do  not  find  a word  about  benevolence 
or  love  to  others  as  prompting  acts  of  liberality  ’ 
(A.  Grant,  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle^,  London,  1S6G, 
ii.  GO).  The  claims  of  others  do  not  enter  into 
the  activity  of  Aristotle's  virtuous  man,  for  whom 
‘ the  first  requisite  to  nobleness  seems  to  be  self- 
respect’  (ib.  59).  Kindness,  like  enritas,  begins  at 
home — i.e.,  as  a virtue  of  kinship.  In  general, 

‘ one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ’ 
(Shakespeare,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  HI.  iii.  175) ; 
but  it  is  in  the  family  that  the  virtue  of  kindness 
finds  its  earliest  sjihere  of  inlluence.  The  love 
of  the  mother  for  her  child  is  the  original  ethical 
source  of  the  law  of  kindness  in  human  life. 

‘ Love  tor  cbildreii  is  alw.'iN  S a prior  and  stronger  tbins:  than 
love  between  father  and  mother  ’ (Drummond,  Ascent  of  }lan, 
London,  1894,  p.  302), 

Drummond  finds  in  the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others  the  ethical  [uinciple  which  many  observers 
eliminate  from  the  cosmic  process.  The  emergence 
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of  affection  or  kindness  from  the  circle  of  the 
home  is  due  to  the  advance  in  ethical  conception 
■w  hich  accompanied  the  moral  progress  of  mankind. 
It  ■was  seen  that  kindness  narrowed  to  a circle 
might  readily  become  a vice. 

‘Mollis  ilia  educatio,  quara  indulg:entiam  vocamus,  nervos 
omnes  et  mentis  et  corporis  fran"it’  (Quintilian,  Inst.  i.  ii.  6). 

It  may  rightly  be  argued,  as  J.  H.  Muirhead  has 
done  (Elements  of  Ethicsr,  London,  1904,  p.  199), 
that  ‘love  of  humanity  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  the  exclusiveness  ■which  turns  family 
affection  into  a vice.’  It  is  the  function  of  ‘ justice 
touched  tvitli  emotion  ’ to  extend  the  relationships 
of  human  beings  from  those  of  mere  contract  to 
actual  friendship  or  love.  As  a disposition  of  the 
character  or  as  a practical  outcome  of  the  humani- 
tarian spirit,  kindness  of  temper,  of  speech,  and  of 
act  is  a potent  civilizer  of  human  intercourse.  To 
it  belong  the  ideas  of  courte.sj',  cheerfulness,  good 
humour,  and  hospitality,  the  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  all,  iiTespective  of  social  status,  to  behave 
so  as  to  cause  people  to  feel  at  home  in  the  society 
to  which  they  belong  or  have  been  introduced,  to 
diffuse  the  spirit  of  radiant  goodwill  and  sympathy, 
and  to  practise  all  ‘ the  chivalries  of  the  Christian 
gentleman.’  The  full  ethical  history  of  kindness 
would  deal  with  the  various  motives  and  sanctions 
by  which  a primitive  sentiment  developed  into  a 
duty  which  embraced  the  realm  of  human  and 
animal  life.  In  Christian  ethics  ‘ the  cup  of  cold 
water’  (INIt  lO^*-)  is  the  symbol  of  the  everyday 
habit  of  charitableness,  which  is  expressed  with 
striking  emphasis  in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
law  of  rev'enge  in  the  precept  ‘ Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee  ’ (Mt  ; see  C.  Gore,  Sermon  07i 
the  Mount,  Ijondon,  1896,  ch.  v.).  Even  quixotic 
kindness  may  on  occasion  be  justified  as  a Christ- 
ian duty ; the  classic  example  is  the  bishop’s 
treatment  of  Jean  Valjean  in  Les  Misirables. 

‘ Indiscriminate  charity  ’ (see  art.  Charity),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a mere  ‘ indulgence  of  our  feelings  of  compassion 
with  little  trouble  to  ourselves  and  at  the  expense 
of  society’  (Gore,  loc.  cit.).  Furthermore,  the 
higher  ethic  demands  a certain  delicacy  of  method 
and  manner  in  the  doing  of  a kindness. 

The  ti-uly  kind  man  ‘knows  for  how  much  the  manner,  be- 
cause  the  heart  itself,  counts,  in  doing  a kindness.  He  goes 
beyond  most  people  in  his  care  for  all  weakly  creatures ; judg- 
ing, instinctively,  that  to  be  but  sentieut  is  to  possess  rights  ’ 
(W.  H.  Pater,  Mantis  the  Epicurean^y  London,  1S98,  ii.  7). 

If  the  kindness  of  the  Christian  ideal  founds  a 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
it  will  likewise  support  a Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  protest  against 
unnecessary  inhumanity  in  ■vivisection.  Indeed, 
the  rights  of  all  dumb  creatures  to  kind  treatment, 
as  passages  quoted  above  sho\v,  is  an  integral 
feature  of  Christ’s  teaching,  besides  being  a certain 
corollary  of  His  broad  humanity.  Browning  is 
but  expressing  the  Christian  standpoint  in  this 
matter  when  he  says  : 

‘ God  made  all  the  creatures  and  gave  them  our  love  and  our 
fear. 

To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  his  children,  one  family  here  ’ 

(Saul,  vi.). 

3.  Psychology. — To  the  psychologist  kindness 
is  a subjective  eiuotion  owing  its  development 


and  practical  manifestations  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  or  stimulus  which  acts  on  it.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  whether 
tender  emotion  is  primary  or  otherwise ; but  the 
former  opinion  is  now  more  generally  held.  The 
maternal  instinct  which  compels  a mother  to 
protect  and  cherish  her  child  is  common  to  the 
higher  ranges  of  animal  life,  and  was  probably 
transferred  to  members  of  the  other  sex.  Infanti- 
cide among  savages  might  seem  to  negative  this 
theory ; but,  in  renlj'ing  to  this  objection,  W. 
MacDougall  (Introauction  to  Social  Psychologif, 
London,  1912,  p.  69)  writes  : 

‘There  is  no  feature  of  savage  life  more  nearly  universal  than 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  savages,  even  of  savage  fathers, 
for  their  little  children.  All  observers  are  agreed  upon  this 
point.  I have  many  a time  watched  with  interest  a blood- 
thirsty head-hunter  of  Borneo  spending  a day  at  home  tenderly 
nursing  his  infant  in  his  arms.  And  it  is  a rule,  to  which  there 
are  few  exceptions  among  savage  peoples,  that  an  infant  is  only 
killed  during  the  first  few  hours  of  its  life.  If  the  child  is 
allowed  to  survive  but  a few  days,  then  its  life  is  safe ; the 
tender  emotion  has  been  called  out  in  fuller  strength,  and  hM 
begun  to  be  organized  into  a sentiment  of  parental  love  that  is 
too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  prudential  or  purely  selfish  con- 
siderations.’ 

The  same  writer  combats  Bain’s  view  that  tender 
feeling  is"  as  purely  self-seeking  as  any  other 
pleasure,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  ‘ a gross  libel  on 
human  nature.’  The  extensions  of  this  primary 

31se  from  the  relationship  of  a mother  and  her 
are  almost  endless.  It  has  a marked  asso- 
ciation with  the  emotion  of  pity  on  the  one  hand 
and  moral  indignation  on  the  otlier,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  sight  of  helpless  suffering,  the 
sounds  or  cries  of  pain  or  distress,  and,  imagina- 
tively, to  the  woes  depicted  in  some  moving 
romance.  Here  disgust  or  aversion  caused  bj’ 
the  sight  of  blood  or  wounds  is  overcome  bj’  the 
impulse  of  kindness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  With  the  priest  and  Levite  of  the 
story,  neither  pity  nor  disgust  ripens  into  the 
impulse  to  succour.  Kindness  is  an  element  ‘of 
the  system  of  emotional  dispositions  that  con- 
stitutes the  sentiment  of  love  ’ (5lacDougall,  op.  cit. , 
p.  123).  In  its  active  manifestations  it  is  really  a 
complex  emotional  state.  The  germ  is  tender 
emotion,  but  tender  emotion  tinged  with  pity, 
moral  indignation,  or  sympathetically  induced 
pain  or  pleasure,  as  the  case  may  lie.  That  such 
emotions  appear  to  be  innate  in  some  people  is 
a matter  of  experience.  Cf.  the  Scots  proverb, 

‘ Kindness  comes  o’  will : it  canna  be  cof  t ’ (bought). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a psychological  law 
that  reciprocation  intensifies  sentiment.  Some 
instincts  die  for  want  of  satisfaction  ; ‘ the  milk  of 
human  kindness’  tends  to  foster  a corresponding 
impulse  in  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted;  cf. 
Sophocles,  Aj.  522 : 

;^api9  y^P  eoTiv  rj  TLKTOVtr  aeC. 

And  ‘ kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge  ’ 
(Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  rv.  iii.  130),  is  one 
of  those  altruistic  impulses  which  bind  the  human 
family  together  and  ennoble  the  social  order. 

Literatcre. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  above, 
the  following  may  be  consulted : H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of 
Ethics^,  London,  1901,  bk.  iii.  chs.  iv.,  viii.  ; J.  R.  Seeley, 
Ecce  Hom/i^'i,  do.  1S76,  chs.  xix.,  xx. ; F.  G.  Peabody,  Jesus 
Christ  and,  the  Social  Question,  New  York,  1901 ; J.  Butler, 
Sermons,  ed.  J.  H.  Bernard,  London,  1900,  xi.,  xii.  ‘Upon  the 
Love  of  our  Neighbour.’  B..  ^IaRTIN  PopE. 
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KING  (Introductory). — The  title  ‘king’  is  diffi- 
cult to  define,  except  m rather  broad  terms.  The 
history  of  the  institution  of  ‘ kingsliip  ’ is  similarly 


Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  721, 

Muslim  (C.  DE  Vaux),  p.  723. 

Semitic  (A.  S.  Tritton),  p.  725. 
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complex  ; various  lines  of  social  evolution  have 
produced  it  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways.  The  following  definition  may  be  accepted 
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as  applying  to  modern  times  : ‘ king’  is  ‘ the  usual 
title  of  the  male  sovereign  ruler  of  an  independent 
State,  whose  position  is  either  purely  hereditary,  or 
hereditary  under  certain  legal  conditions,  or,  if  elec- 
tive, is  considered  to  give  to  the  elected  the  same 
attributes  and  rank  as  those  of  a (purely  or  partly) 
hereditary  ruler.’  ^ In  English  history  the  term 
‘ king  ’ first  appeared  as  the  name  of  chiefs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kins.  The  O.E.  cyning,  cyng,  or 
cing  seems  to  imply  the  ‘representative’  of  the 
cynn.  Each  tribe  elected  its  cyning  from  a ‘ royal  ’ 
cynn.  When  Wessex  ro.se  to  predominance  in  the 
10th  cent.,  these  tribal  kings  disappeared,  and  the 
Wessex  king  was  the  re])resentative  of  the  Angel- 
cynn. 

The  Greek  /3a<rtXei5s,  the  Latin  rex,  the  Persian 
shah,  and  the  Hebrew  melek  present  other  aspects 
of  the  institution.  The  early  Greek  8.va.^  is  an 
ethical  rather  than  a political  term.  In  ^auiXfvs 
and  rex  there  are  proofs  of  priestly  office  and  sur- 
vivals of  magical  duties.  The  reasons  for  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  by  the  Romans  remain 
somewhat  obscure.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
the  term  rex  was  practically  a tabued  word  ever 
afterwards.  To  avoid  it,  the  emperors  adopted 
such  designations  as  impcrator  smd.  girinceps.  The 
Oriental  ideas  of  a divine  king,  as  exemplified  by 
Persia,  China,  and  Japan,  hardly  suffice  to  explain 
the  horror  of  the  Roman  attitude.  The  religious 
a.spect  of  kingship  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Hebrew 
melek. 

1.  Origins. — Anthropological  research  has  lately 
revolutionized  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  kingly 
office.  Without  excluding  the  elements  of  leader- 
ship, organization,  and  generalship  in  war,  J.  G. 
Frazer  has  established  by  a long  array  of  facts  tlie 
theory  that  among  primitive  peoples  it  was  the 
medicine-man,  the  shaman,  or  public  magician 
who  laid  tiie  foundations,  at  least  in  part,  of  the 
kingly  oflice. 

‘ Beginning  as  little  more  than  a simple  conjurer,  the  medicine- 
man or  magician  tends  to  blossom  out  into  a fuli-lilown  god  and 
king  in  one.’  2 

R.  H.  Codrington  observes  of  the  Melanesian 
political  system  : 

‘ The  power  of  chiefs  has  hitherto  rested  upon  the  belief  in 
their  supernaturai  power  derived  from  the  spirits  or  ghosts 
with  which  they  had  intercourse.  As  tiiis  belief  li.is  failed,  in 
the  Banks’  Islands  for  e.\ample  some  time  ago,  the  position  of  a 
chief  has  tended  to  become  obscure  ; and  as  this  belief  is  now 
being  generally  undermined  n new  kind  of  chief  must  needs 
arise,  unless  a time  of  anarchy  is  to  begin.’ 

Here  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  are  com- 
bined in  one  person.  In  other  cases  there  is  a con- 
vergence of  the  two. 

Thus,  in  New  Guinea,  ‘ chiefs  have  not  necessarily  super- 
natural powers,  but  a sorcerer  is  looked  upon  as  a chief  ’ ; ■*  and 
in  Matabele  land  the  power  of  ttie  witch  doctors  was  as  great  as, 
if  not  greater  than,  the  king’s.® 

It  is  true,  in  a logical  sense,  that  the  dual  rule  of 
the  pojie  and  the  emperor  in  medimval  Europe  is  a 
case  of  division  ; historically  it  was  a case  of  acci- 
dental competition,  the  spiritual  power  aiming  at 
political  ascendancy.  This  result  had  been  antici- 
pated in  lower  cultures.  Centuries  later  in  date, 
but  ages  earlier  in  evolution,  the  I’elew  Ishuiders 
provide  an  in.structive  example. 

‘ In  some  of  the  islands  the  god  [a  man  possessed  by  a divinity] 
is  political  sovereign  of  the  land  ; and  ...  is  raised  to  the  same 
high  rank,  and  rules,  as  god  and  king,  over  all  the  other  chiefs.’ 

Two  psychological  tendencies  may  be  traced  in 
these  elemental  ideas  about  the  divine  king  or 
human  god : a veneration  for  authority  and  a belief 
in  magic.  The  intense  feeling  of  loj'alty  shown  by 

1 OED,  s.v. 

- J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  i.  375. 

<*  The  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  40. 

4 J.  Chalmers,  in  JAI  xxvii.  [1S97-9S]  334. 

5 L.  Cede,  Three  Years  in  Saiiage  AJrica,  London,  1898, 
p.  154. 

6 Frazer,  Magic  Art,  i.  389,  mioting  J.  Kubary,  ‘ Die  Religion 
der  Pelauer  ’ in  A.  Bastian,  AUerlei  aus  Volks-  und  Mcnscheti- 
kunde,  Berlin,  1888,  i.  30  ff. 


the  Jacobites  is  a modern  instance  of  the  former 
tendency  ; popular  beliefs  about  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  pope  and  even  the  priest  among 
Roman  Catholic  peasants  are  an  instance  of  the 
latter. 

The  Siamese  language  has  no  word  ‘ by  which 
any  creature  of  higher  rank  or  greater  dignity 
than  a monarch  can  be  described  ; and  the  niLsion- 
aries,  when  they  speak  of  God,  are  forced  to  use 
the  native  word  for  ‘ king.’'  ‘ In  India  ever}’  king 
is  regarded  as  little  short  of  a present  god.’^ 
Among  the  Rattak  of  Sumatra  there  rules  a king 
who  is  held  to  be  a god.’  The  Sultan  of  Menang- 
kabau  was  worshipped  similarly.'  In  the  Suuth 
Sea  region  the  same  ideas  jirevailed.  The  king  of 
Tahiti  was  identified  with  the  gods  of  the  land.'’ 

Frazer’s  view  has  its  most  luminous  illustration 
in  the  Malay  beliefs  collected  by  XV.  Skeat. 

‘The  theory,’ he  concludes,  ‘ of  the  real  divinity  of  a king  ie 
said  to  be  held  strongly  in  the  Malay  region.  Not  only  is  the 
king’s  person  considered  sacred,  but  the  sanctity  of  his  body  is 
supposed  to  communicate  itself  to  his  regalia  and  to  slay  those 
who  break  the  royal  taboos.  Thus  it  is  firmly  In  liwcd  that  any- 
one who  seriously  offends  the  royal  person,  who  imitates  or 
touches  even  for  a moment  the  chief  objects  of  the  regalia,  or 
who  wrongfully  makes  use  of  the  insignia  or  privileges  of  royalty, 
will  be  kina  ilaulat,  that  is,  struck  dead  by  a sort  of  electnc 
discharge  of  that  divine  power  which  the  Malays  suppose  to 
reside  in  the  king’s  person  and  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
daulat  or  sanctity.  The  regalia  of  e\  ery  petty  ilalay  state  are 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  ; and  we  are 
told  that  “the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  .M.alay  belief  in  the 
suiiernatural  powers  of  the  regalia  of  their  sovereigns  can  only 
be  thoroughly  realised  after  a study  of  their  romances,  in  which 
their  kings  are  credited  with  all  the  attributes  of  inferior  gods, 
whose  birth,  .os  indeed  every  subsequent  act  of  their  after-life, 
is  attended  by’ the  most  amazing  prodigies.’’  Now  it  is  highly 
significant  that  the  .Malay  magician  owns  certain  insignia  which 
are  said  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  the  regalia  of  the  divine  king, 
and  even  bear  the  very  same  name.  ...  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  a probable  inference  that  in  the  Malay  region  the  regalia  of 
kings  are  only  the  conjuring  apparatus  of  their  predecessors 
the  magicians.  ’ •> 

2.  The  supernatural  aspect  of  kingship. — Turn- 
ing to  special  aspects  of  tliecuviousjiersonal  inlluence 
which  IS  the  jirototype  of  the  divinity  that  ‘doth 
hedge  a king,’  and  to  some  extent  of  his  political 
jiower,  we  find  the  primitive  king  (or  tribal  or  clau 
chief)  to  be  very  often  not  so  much  a representa- 
tive of  his  people  as  a pujipet  responsible  for  their 
welfare  and  the  course  of  nature  determining  it. 

‘At  Rome  and  in  other  cities  of  Latium  there  was  a priest 
called  the  Sacrificial  King  or  King  of  the  Sacred  Rites,  and  his 
wife  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Sacred  Rites.  In  republican 
Athens  the  second  annual  magistrate  of  tlie  state  was  called  the 
King,  and  his  wife  the  Queen  ; the  functions  of  both  were  re- 
ligious. . . . Many  other  Greek  democracies  had  titular  kings, 
whose  duties,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  seem  to  have  been 
priestly.’? 

Again,  Asia  Minor  in  historical  times  was  ‘ the  seat  of  various 
great  religious  capitals  peopled  by  thousands  of  sacred  slaves, 
and  ruled  by  pontiffs  who  wielded  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority,  like  the  popes  of  inedia3val  Rome.  Such  priest-ridden 
cities  were  Zela  and  Pessiniis.  Teutonic  kings,  again,  in  the 
old  heathen  days  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  v>osition,  and  to 
have  exercised  the  powers,  of  high  priest-s.  Tlie  Emperors  of 
China  offer  public  sacrifices,  the  (details  of  which  are  regulated 
by  the  ritual  books.  The  King  of  Madagascar  was  higii-priest 
of  the  realm.' 

Such  cases  are  complete  ju-ototypes  of  priestly 
rule  as  it  has  occurred  iu  Hebrew  and  European 
society,  hut  they  derive  from  the  exactly  analogous 
authority  of  the  savage  sorcerer,  who  establishes 
an  unoiiicial,  but  imperative,  inlluence  over  native 
credulity.  The  fact  is  interesting  that,  where  the 
ruler,  either  in  primitive  or  in  modern  times,  has 
not  combined  religious  duties  with  political  oRice, 
the  credulous  public  have  often  treated  him  as  a 
priest  or  a god.  The  fact  indicates  a more  or  less 

1 E.  Young,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe^  London,  1S9S, 
p.  142. 

2 M.  Monier- Williams,  Religions  Thought  and  Life  in  India, 
London,  18S3,  p.  259. 

y Tijdschri/t  voor  Nedorlandsch  Indie,  iii.  [1870]  2S9. 

W,  Marsden,  Sumatra^,  London,  ISll,  \\  370 L 

5 W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Reseai'chcs-,  London,  1832-30,  iii.  lOS. 

Frazer,  Magic  Art,  i.  39S,  302. 

T Ib.  i.  -Ilf.  ^Jb,  i.  47 f. 
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permanent  association  between  authority  and  super- 
natural power  in  the  popular  mind. 

The  primitive  sorcerer  and  the  primitive  ‘king,’ 
his  successor,  were  associated  with  the  regulation 
of  natural  forces  and  tlie  course  of  the  seasons. 
Terms  equivalent  to  ‘ god  ’ or  ‘ king  ’ are  regularly 
applied  to  the  sorcerer  of  the  seasons,  just  as  liis 
powers  are  demanded  of  the  political  ruler.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  social  welfare  is  balanced  by 
social  veneration. 

‘Tlie  kingf  of  Loango  is  honoured  by  his  people  “as  though 
he  were  a god.  . . . They  believe  that  he  can  let  them  have 
rain  when  he  likes  ; and  once  a year,  in  December,  which  is  the 
time  they  want  rain,  the  people  come  to  beg  of  him  to  grant  it 
to  them.”  '1  Among  tlie  Wanyoro  of  Central  Africa,  ‘ the  great 
dispenser,  he  who  has  absolute  and  uncontrollable  power  over 
the  rain,  is  the  king;  but  he  can  divide  his  power  with  other 
persons,  so  that  the  benefit  may  be  distributed  over  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.’  The  Barotse  on  the  Zambesi  believe 
‘that  a chief  is  a demigod,  and  in  heavy  thunderstorms  the 
Barotse  flock  to  the  chief’s  yard  for  protection  from  the  light- 
ning. I have  been  greatly  distressed  at  seeing  them  fall  on 
their  knees  before  the  chief,  entreating  him  to  open  the  water- 
pots  of  heaven  and  send  rain  upon  their  gardens.  . . . The 
king’s  servants  declare  themselves  to  be  invincible,  because 
they  are  the  servants  of  God  (meaning  the  king).’-  Ilajah 
Brooke,  the  English  ruler  and  benefactor  of  Sarawak,  was  re- 
garded by  his  subjects  as  possessing  magical  powers  for  social 
welfare.  ‘ Once  when  a European  remarked  that  the  rice-crops 
of  the  Samban  tribe  were  thin,  the  chief  immediately  replied 
that  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  Rajah  Brooke  had  never 
visited  them,  and  he  begged  that  Mr.  Brooke  might  be  induced 
to  visit  his  tribe,  and  remove  the  sterility  of  their  land.’ 3 To 
come  nearer  home,  ‘ it  was  the  belief  among  the  ancient  Irish 
that  when  their  kings  acted  in  conformity  with  the  institutions 
of  their  ancestors,  the  seasons  were  fai  ourable,  and  that  the 
earth  yielded  its  fruit  in  abundance;  but  when  they  violated 
these  laws,  th.at  plague,  famine,  and  inclemency  of  weather 
were  the  result.’’* 

The  last  case,  among  others,  indicates  that  a 
social  inertia  has  its  effect  in  producing  such  de- 
pendence upon  responsible  persons.  It  is  so  in  the 
relations  of  people  and  priest,  and  of  labour  and 
capital.  When  science  is  yet  unborn,  results  mete- 
orological are  believed  to  be  in  the  control  of  human 
rulers,  on  the  same  lines  as  are  social  happening.®. 

The  power  of  the  people  against  the  ‘ king  ’ is 
very  early  exemplified.  Primitive  folk  dealing 
with  a defaulting  magic-king  are  not  unlike  the 
Commonwealth  dealing  with  Charles  I.  The  differ- 
ence is  one  of  education. 

In  W.  Africa,  ‘when  prayers  and  offerings  presented  to  the 
king  have  failed  to  procure  rain,  his  subjects  bind  him  with 
ropes  and  take  him  by  force  to  the  grave  of  his  forefathers,  th.at 
he  may  obtain  from  them  the  needed  rain.’®  If  harvest  fails  in 
Loango,  the  king  is  deposed.8  ‘ Fetish  kings  ’ are  common  in 
Africa  ; they  afford  remarkable  instances  of  the  combination  of 
religious  and  civil  power.  On  the  Grain  Coast  there  was  one 
who  was  regarded  as  ‘responsible  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  abundance  of  fish  in 
the  sea  and  rivers ; and  if  the  country  suffers  in  any  of  these 
respects  [he]  the  Bodio  is  deposed  from  his  office.’ I 

Put  into  modem  terras,  this  is  merely  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government,  whose  permanent, 
and  in  many  cases  nominal,  head  is  a king. 

Popular  resentment  for  failure  to  fulfil  responsible 
functions  has  gone  further. 

‘In  the  time  of  the  Swedish  king  Domalde  a mighty  famine 
broke  out,  which  lasted  several  years,  and  could  be  stayed  by 
the  blood  neither  of  beasts  nor  of  men.  Therefore,  in  a great 
popular  assembly  held  at  Upsala,  the  chiefs  decided  that  King 
Domalde  himself  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  must  be 
sacrificed  for  good  seasons.  So  they  slew  him  and  smeared 
with  his  blood  the  altars  of  the  gods.* 8 When  the  Chukchi 
suffered  from  a pestilence,  the  shamans  persuaded  the  people 
that  the  chief  must  be  slain. 9 

3.  Departmental  kings.  — The  association  of 
sacred  or  magical  functions ‘occurs,’ says  Frazer, 

1 Frazer,  op.  cit.  i.  396,  quoting  authorities. 

2 F.  S.  Arnot,  Garenganze.,  London  [1SS9],  p.  78. 

3 H.  Low,  Sarawak,  London,  1848,  p.  ‘259. 

4 J.  O’Donovan,  The  Book  o f Rights,  Dublin,  1847,  p.  8 n. 

5 J.  B.  Labat,  Relation  histtrrique  de  TEthiopie  occidentale, 
Paris,  1732,  ii.  172  f. 

6 A.  Bastian,  Die  deutsche  Expedition  an  der  Loango-Kiiste, 
Jena,  1874,  i.  354. 

7 J.  L.  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  London,  1856,  p.  129. 

8 Frazer,  op.  cit.  i.  366  f.,  quoting  S.  Sturlason,  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  Eorwaij,  tr.  S.  Laing,  London,  1844,  saga  i.,  chs. 
18,  47. 

9 F.  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volkskunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  p.  15. 


‘ freijuently  outside  the  limits  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  Ls  a common  feature  of  societies  at  all  stages 
from  barbari.sm  to  civilisation.  Further,  it  apiiears 
that  the  royal  priest  is  often  a king  not  onlj’  in 
name  but  in  fact,  swaying  the  sceptre  aa  well  aa 
the  crosier.’*  It  appears  that  sjiecialization  was 
as  familiar  to  primitive  society  as  it  is  to  us. 
Kings  of  rain,  of  fire,  and  of  water  are  described 
by  Frazer. 

The  natives  of  the  Upper  Nile  acknowledge  as  ‘ kings  ’ only 
‘ the  Kings  of  the  Rain,  ilata  Kodou,  who  are  credited  with 
the  power  of  giving  rain  at  the  proper  time,  that  i»,  in  the 
rainy  season.  . . . Each  householder  betakes  himself  to  the 
King  of  the  Rain  and  offers  him  a cow  that  he  may  make  the 
blessed  waters  of  heaven  to  drip  on  the  brown  and  withered 
pastures.  If  no  shower  falls,  the  people  assemble  and  demand 
that  the  king  shall  give  them  rain ; and  if  the  sky  still  continues 
cloudless,  they  rip  up  his  belly,  in  which  he  is  believed  to  keep 
the  storms.’  2 

Two  famous  instances  of  ‘departmental’  kings 
of  nature  are  the  Cambodian  king  of  the  fire  and 
king  of  the  water.’  These  men  have  no  politi<-al 
authority;  ‘they  are  simjile  peasants,  living  b}’ 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.’  Accounts  vary,  however  ; one  avers  that 
they  are  members  of  royal  families,  that  is  to  say, 
their  families  are  ‘royal.’  The  otlices  are  heredi- 
tary— another  interesting  point.  There  is  a political 
king  of  Cambodia  who  interchanges  gifts  with  those 
two  mysterious  personages.  They  are  clearly  sur- 
vivals,'and  the  term  ‘king’  as  applied  to  them  i® 
significant. 

4.  Royal  tabus. — Where  royal  tabus  are  con- 
nected with  a ruler’s  daily  life  and  action,  the 
same  magical  or  supernatural  functions  are  to  be 
inferred  as  existing  or  surviving.  The  tabus  are 
intended  to  preserve  not  so  much  the  life  of  the 
king  as  his  mystic  power  and  communion  with  the 
forces  of  nature — his  ‘virtue,’  or  mana.  In  the 
case  of  a special  language  employed  when  speak- 
ing to  or  of  the  king,  it  is  not  clear  whether  we 
have  to  deal  with  a mere  ceremonial  respect  for 
royalty  or  a real  tabu. 

The  sacred  language  devoted  to  the  king  of  Siam  includes 
special  terms  for  his  head,  feet,  and  even  his  breath.  Particular 
verbs  are  used  for  sleeping,  eating,  and  other  actions.'*  The 
smallest  detail  of  the  life  of  a king  in  Loango  was  regulated  by 
tabus.®  For  the  kings  of  Egj-pt  ‘everything  was  fixed  . . . 
by  law,  not  only  their  official  duties,  but  even  the  details  of 
their  daily  life.  . . . ’The  hours,  both  of  day  and  night,  were 
arranged  at  which  the  king  had  to  do,  not  what  he  pleased,  but 
what  was  prescribed  for  him.’  ® 

A widely  spread  tabu  is  that  the  king  may  not 
be  seen  when  eating  or  drinking.  Again,  the  king 
is  confined  to  his  palace,  and  his  face  is  veiled.^ 
The  case  of  the  Mikado  was  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  tabu.®  The  practice  of  killing  the  king 
is  explained  by  Frazer  as  due  to  a desire  to  prevent 
his  mystic  power  from  decaying,®  but  the  subject 
is  still  obscure. 

The  continuity  in  European  civilization  of  these 
ideas  with  the  later  aspects  of  kingship  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  the  Athenian  jSacriXeus,  the  Roman 
rex,  and  others.*®  In  England  and  France  the 
belief  that  the  touch  of  the  king  cured  scrofula 
lasted  till  comparatively  modern  times.** 

The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  a 
recrudescence  of  the  same  tendency,  but  not  a 

1 Frazer,  op.  cit.  ii.  1. 

2 ‘ Excursion  de  M.  Brun-Rollet  dans  la  region  supirieure  du 
Nil,’  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  Giographie,  ii.  [1852]  421. 

3 Frazer,  op.  cit.  ii.  3 ff. 

4 Young,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Rohe,  p.  142. 

® Bastian,  op.  cit.  i.  355. 

6 Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  70. 

7 Frazer,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London,  1911, 
p.  117  ff. 

8/6.  2ff. 

9 Frazer,  The  Dying  God,  London,  1911,  p.  Off. 

19  Frazer  suggests  that  the  Roman  rex  was  considered  to  be 
an  incarnation  of  Jupiter  (Magic  Art,  ii.  174 ff.). 

11  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Superstitions  connected  with  the  History 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Loudon,  lS44,-p.  117  ff.  ; 
see,  further,  art.  Kiso’s  Evn,. 
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survival.  It  was  a legal  tlieoiy,  chiefly  due  to 
Hobbes,  and  then  exaggerated  by  Filnier.^ 

5.  Division  of  political  and  religious  kingship. — 
The  process  and  causes  of  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  civil  and  religious  functions  of  the  king 
have  been  described  by  Frazer  : 

‘ The  burdensome  observances  attached  to  the  royal  or 
priestly  oifice  produced  their  natural  effect.  Either  men 
refused  to  accept  the  office,  which  hence  tended  to  fall  into 
abeyance ; or,  accepting  it,  they  sank  under  its  weight  into 
spiritless  creatures,  cloistered  recluses,  from  whose  nerveless 
fingers  the  reins  of  government  slipped  into  the  firmer  grasp 
of  men  wlio  were  often  content  to  wield  the  reality  of  sover- 
eignty without  its  name.  In  some  countries  this  rift  in  the 
supreme  power  deepened  into  a total  and  pennanent  separation 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  the  old  royal  house 
retaining  their  purely  religious  functions,  while  the  civil 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  a younger  and  more 
vigorous  race.’ 2 

Typical  examples  are  tlio.se  of  Japan,  Mexico, 
and  Athens. “ The  W.  African  practice  of  having 
a ‘fetish,’  or  religious,  king  and  a political  king 
seems  not  to  be  due  to  the  causes  cited  above. 

6.  Evolutionary  importance  of  the  king. — An 
interesting  aspect  of  the  early  evolution  of  the 
kingship  is  its  social  importance.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  rise  of  monarchy  M’as  essential 
to  the  emergence  of  the  race  from  savagery. ■*  The 
development  proceeds  from  the  chief  of  a clan  or 
tribe  to  the  king,  generally  primus  inter  pares, 
and  not  autocratic,  of  various  tribes  federated  or 
consolidated  into  a nation.  The  case  of  Wessex 
is  typical.  In  the  Roman  world  ‘king’  was  a 
superior  title  to  ‘ emperor  ’ ; mediaevalism  reversed 
the  precedence.  In  medioBval  times  also  the 
nation  was  often  in  contrast  with  the  kingdom, 
the  latter  being  rather  the  domain  of  a lord. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  of  organization  under 
one  soverei^,  various  social  privileges  follow  from 
the  institution.  Thus  the  king  serves  as  a general 
asylum  and  refuge  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the 
wronged.  The  appeal  to  Cmsar  and  the  Haro  of 
the  Channel  Islands  are  two  cases  out  of  many. 
The  king  protects  strangers  and  fatherless  children. 
He  is  a focus  of  patriotic  feeling. 

7.  Intellectual  aspect  of  the  early  kingship. — • 
With  regard  to  the  primitive  religious  or  fetish 
king,  F'razer  observes  that  such  men  must  have 
been  the  ablest.  They  were  not  mere  lighting 
men,  but  medicine-men,  dealing  with  the  crude 
elements  of  science  and  art.  Carpenter  has 
pointed  out  that  the  savage  sorcerer,  shaman,  and 
medicine-man  are  very  frequently  of  a type  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  sexes,  and  that  such 
types  are  often  credited,  and  justly,  with  unusual 
insight.  But  for  the  power  exerted  by  these 
types,  he  thinks  that  social  functions  would  never 
have  broadened  out,  but  that  men  would  have 
remained  hunters  and  fighters,  and  women  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  managers  of  the  house.” 

8.  The  modern  attitude  to  kingship. — Since  the 
17th  cent,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  regard 
kingship  as  a survival,  unsuitable  to  a democratic 
political  society.  America  and  France  have  sub- 
stituted a president  of  the  repuhlic.  This  involves 
once  more  the  question  of  terminology.  The 
president  with  a veto  or  casting  vote  is  a king  in 
efl'ect ; the  king  who  may  only  advise  is  not  a king 
in  efl'ect. 

9.  Dramatic  and  mock  kings. — The  imitation 
of  kingship  in  folk-drama  and  ritual  may  be  a 
survival  from  the  old  religious  office  and  its  duties, 
or  merely  an  assimilation.  The  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  this  is  illustrated  by  Mannhardt  and 
Frazer  abundantly.  It  includes  the  May  King, 

1 W.  A.  Phillips,  art.  ‘King:,’  in  EUrli;  J.  N.  Figgis,  The 
Theory  of  the  Diohie  Riijht  of  Kings,  Cambridge,  1896 ; art. 
Divine  Right. 

2 Frazer,  Taboo,  p.  17.  3 Jh.  p.  21  f. 

* Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship, 
London,  1905,  p.  82. 

t E.  Carpenter,  Intermediate  Types,  London,  1914,  p.  171. 


King  Hop,  King  of  the  Bean,  and  other.?.  Ti  • 
mock  kings,  suffering  death  as  substitutes  for  the 
real,  form  a curious  problem.^ 

Litehature. — ^This  is  given  in  the  article.  For  the  le.-.: 
status  of  primitive  kings  see  A.  H.  Post,  Grun  ’-V-  ■- 

ethnolog.  Jurisprudenz,  Oldenhurg  and  Leipzig,  l-u,  a,  i. 
387-417.  A.  E.  Craw  LEV. 

KING  (Egyptian). — A vast  subject  like  king- 
ship  in  Egypt  aeniands  delimitations  and  elimina- 
tions. The  Pharaoh,  in  the  Kile  valley,  was,  in  a 
sense,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  life  of  the  m.tion, 
and  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  text?  are  full 
his  names  and  symbols.  We  need  not  di-cu.*"  il.e 
historical  or  administrative  a-spect  of  the  m mar-  i.i' 
institution,  or  the  material  life  of  the  king,  but  -h  JI 
confine  ourselves  to  a treatment  of  the  kingship  of 
classical  Egypt  in  its  religious  and  ethical  bear- 
ings. 

1.  The  religious  character  of  Egyptian  king- 
ship. — F'rom  the  very  first  the  most  striking  i h.  i 
acteristic  revealed  by  the  examination  of  the  tiih  -. 
names,  and  prerogatives  of  the  king  in  Egypt  ha- 
been  the  exclusively  religious — or  rather  divine — 
origin  of  the  various  elements  involved  in  the 
Egyptian  definition  of  monarchy.  Even  the  refer- 
ences to  functions  or  prerogatives  of  a feudal  or 
military  character  are,  in  reality,  simjile  deduc- 
tions from  the  divine  functions  or  nature  of  the 
monarch.  This  is  true  even  of  things  which  might 
at  first  sight  seem  to  he  survivals  or  remiuisceni  i - 
of  historical  or  political  events.  Investigation 
shows  that  here  also  the  reminiscences  are  purely 
mythological  in  character  (c.<j.,  the  alleged  proi-i- 
historic  wars  from  which  the  king  derives  some  of 
his  titles,  or  whose  anniversaries  he  celebrates i. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothingin  anv  of  the  attributes  or 
denominations  of  the  kingsliip  (titles,  costume, 
functions,  etc.)  which  might  be  a survival  or  iiiili- 
cation  of  the  historic  modes  of  formation  or  of  the 
origins  of  the  monarchy.  Some  material  signs 
(such  as  the  sceptre  [/i/A'h]  of  the  shepherd  people, 
or  the  plaited  lock,  worn  e.xclusively  by  gods  and 
their  royal  heirs)  enable  areha'ology  to  outline 
hypothetical  theories  regarding  the  possible  origin 
of  the  masters  who  imposed  their  rule  upon  the 
Nile  valley  ; but  the  texts  and  monuments  yield 
no  information  whatever  regarding  these  begin- 
nings ; and,  as  far  back  as  we  can  go,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a conception  of  monarchy 
which  is  composed  of  purely  theological  elements 
and  based  solely  upon  the  .assimilation  of  the  kinji 
to  the  gods  who  are  the  makers  of  the  world  and 
the  mythical  founders  of  Egyptian  society.  This 
explains  the  importance  attaclicd  by  the  Egyptians 
to  the  power  and  to  the  exact  utterance  of  the 
different  names  by  which  they  designated  the 
king.  These  names,  taken  together,  form  a kind 
of  abrfg6  of  the  nature  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  of  the 
roj'al  attrihutes. 

2.  The  divine  lineage  of  the  king. — The  various 
names  of  the  king  prove,  hj’  all  their  elements, 
that  the  divine  filiation  of  the  master  of  Egypt  is 
as  ancient  as  Egypti.au  society.  The  earliest  form 
of  Egyptian  religion  which  we  can  reach  bv  the 
Pyramid  texts  and  the  funerary  literature  hedongs 
to  a period  remotely  pre-historic.  We  find  here 
the  old  ‘ sky-god,’  source  of  life  and  death,  of  rain 
and  heavenly  fire.  Among  his  names,  that  of 
Horn  (symbolized  conventionally  by  the  h.awk) 
has  given  rise  to  the  so-called  ‘ hawk  names,’ 
which  appear  among  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
royal  names  with  wdiieh  we  are  acquainted — viz. 
the  series  of  names  from  the  monuments  belonging 
to  the  Thinite  period  (Tst  and  Ilnd  dynasties). 
These  show,  when  set  in  order,  that  the  reigning 

1 Frazer,  Magic  Art,  i.  11,  ii.  S4f.,  S7Sf.,  The  Dying  God,  np- 
149t.,  205  ff..  The  Scapegoat,  Loudon,  1913,  pp.  218  ff.,  SOT  ft., 
31311. 
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king  is  a form  or  emanation  upon  tliis  earth  of  the 
Supreme  Being  — or,  more  exactly,  one  of  the 
‘ souls  ’ of  that  Being.  The  ‘ hawk  name,’  prob- 
ably the  most  ancient  of  all  those  that  have  been 
borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Nile  valley,  per- 
sisted to  the  very  end  of  the  nation’s  history, 
preserved  by  the  subtlety  of  successive  theologies 
at  the  periods  when  the  original  ‘ sky-god  ’ had 
been  replaced  by  the  ‘sun-god’  as  creator  of  the 
world.  How  this  has  taken  place  cannot  be  ex- 
plained here ; it  must  suffice  to  say  that  that 
ancient  name  had  become,  in  historic  times,  what 
is  still  called  in  Egyptian  archaeology  the  ‘ Horus 
name,’  or  sometimes  (very  inaccurately,  through 
the  perpetuation  of  an  old  error)  the  ‘ standard- 
name’  (see  below). 

The  primitive  conceptions  of  the  pre-historic 
Egyptian  religions  later  than  the  sky-god  are 
found  in  the  titles  and  epithets  given  to  the  king 
in  the  very  ancient  liturgies,  and  in  the  protocol  of 
the  Thinite  monuments.  There,  where  he  is  called, 
e.g.,  ‘the  two  Horu,’  or  the  ‘Horu-Siti,’  we  see  a 
reminiscence  of  the  system  which  divided  the 
world  into  two  halves,  each  with  its  Supreme  God, 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Similarly,  the  religion  of 
the  sky-goddess  Nuit,  who  was  believed  to  have 
produced  the  world,  first  by  her  own  activity,  and 
later  by  union  with  the  earth-god  Sibu,  gave  the 
king  the  name  of  ‘son  of  Nuit’ or  ‘eldest  son  of 
Sibu.’  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  Pharaoh  to  Ka,  then  to  Osiris,  according  as 
the  successive  theologies,  reversing  the  order  of 
the  first  cosmogonies,  have  made  Kii  the  son  of 
Nuit,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  Sibu 
and  Nuit,  and  the  grandfather  of  Osiris.  In  the 
last  form,  the  Pharaoh  is  the  successor  of  Osiris, 
as  the  direct  descendant  of  Horus,  son  of  the  pair 
Isis-Osiris.  These  various  assimilations  have  been 
justified  by  an  examination  of  hundreds  of  Egyptian 
texts,  and  may  be  accepted  here.  The  point  which 
it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  at  all  periods, 
and  throughout  all  the  cosmogonic  religions  of 
Egypt,  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  king 
has  always  been  that  he  was  either  an  incarnation 
of  the  god  who  made  the  world  or  his  son  (in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  not  symbolically,  or  by 
a mystic  adoption,  but  by  real  filiation).  The 
king  of  Egypt  has  thus  never  been  merely  a repre- 
sentative or  interpreter  of  the  Supreme  God,  or 
his  ‘ vicar  ’ ; either  he  is  the  god  himself,  manifest 
upon  the  earth  in  a human  body  in  which  is  incar- 
nate one  of  the  souls  of  the  god,  or  he  is  the  god’s 
own  son. 

The  form  of  this  affirmation  best  known  to  us  is 
the  title  of  Se  Ra,  ‘son  of  the  sun,’  which  was 
inaugurated  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Vth 
dynasty,  under  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  of 
Heliopolis,  and  persisted  as  long  as  the  Pharaonic 
protocol  was  in  existence  (see  below'). 

This  divine  descent  w'as,  as  a rule,  proved  by  the 
ordinary  genealogy.  From  ancestor  to  ancestor, 
the  reigning  king  w'as  able  to  trace  back  his  line- 
age to  the  fabulous  Menes,  or  Mini,  the  legendary 
founder  of  the  first  human  Egyptian  dynasty,  and 
from  him  he  went  back  through  the  mythical  reigns 
of  the  Menes  as  far  as  Horus,  son  of  Isis,  and  son 
and  avenger  of  his  father  Osiris,  the  first  king-god 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  But  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  (of  which  we  possess  three  or  four 
historical  examples),  in  order  to  establish  his 
legitimacy  indisputably,  the  Pharaoh  seems  to 
have  claimed  the  testimony  of  a more  direct  and 
recent  intervention  of  the  Supreme  God.  Thus 

(1)  in  the  temple  of  Luxor  for  Amenhotep  ill., 

(2)  in  the  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahri  for  Hatchopsitu, 
and  (3)  at  Erment  for  Ceesarion,  the  bas-reliefs 
tell  how  the  god  himself  descended  to  the  earth  in 
order  to  have  union  with  the  queen  and  himself 


beget  the  little  prince  who  should  one  day  reign 
over  Egypt.  They  also  show'  the  birth  of  the 
divine  scion,  the  magic  charms  which  accom- 
panied him,  and  the  benediction  of  the  god  upon 
the  new-born  child  when  it  was  pre.sented  to  him. 

To  the  priesthood  of  the  Nile  valley,  however, 
such  a conception  of  the  king  appeared  inadequate. 
They  felt  that  the  kingship  must  be  the  final  result 
of  all  that  legendarj'  Egj’pt  had  known  of  divine 
domination  ; or,  rather,  that  it  meant  the  total 
heritage  of  all  that  the  world  contained  of  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  beneficent  gods.  Hence 
the  walls  of  the  temples  show  the  king  as  heir  and 
adopted  son  of  all  the  great  deities  of  the  national 
pantheon  in  succession — the  great  feudal  gods  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  the  chief  elementary  or  stellar 
gods. 

In  the  case  of  gods,  the  king  is  styled  ‘ well- 
beloved  son,’  and  he  addresses  all  the  gods  by  the 
name  ‘ Father.’  In  the  c.a.se  of  goddesses,  they 
make  the  young  king  their  veritable  son  bj'  giving 
him  milk  from  their  breast  in  token  of  adoption 
[q.v.).  Even  this  accumulation  of  divinity  seemed 
insufficient  to  the  Egyptians  to  constitute  their 
god-king  completely.  The  true  Pharaoh  does  not 
exist,  theologically  speaking,  until  he  has  received, 
at  Heliopolis,  all  the  magico-religious  comsecrations 
which  transform  him  into  a living  incarnation  of 
Kii,  the  sun-god,  creator  of  the  world.  The 
elaborate  series  of  ceremonies  emploj'ed  to  accom- 
plish that  transformation  is  well  known  to  us  to- 
day through:  (1)  the  historical  inscriptions,  such 
as  that  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopian  conqueror 
Piankhi,  (2)  the  ritual  published  in  the  Pyramid 
texts,  (3)  the  bas-reliefs  and  special  enactments  of 
the  solar  temples  of  Abusir,  (4)  the  extracts  from 
anointing  and  coronation  scenes  sculptured  in  the 
great  temples,  chiefly  at  Thebes,  (5)  the  statues 
and  statuettes  commemorating  coronations  (notably 
at  Karnak),  and  (6)  the  descriptive  scenes  telling 
of  the  ‘jubile’  feasts  of  habsadu  (see  below). 
Finally,  the  Thinite  monuments  discovered  at 
Abydos  provide  evidence  that  the  whole  of  this 
ceremonial  was  already  established,  in  its  essential 
elements,  at  the  Thinite  period.  Even  under  the 
1st  dynasty  there  appeared  scenes  of  that  distant 
epoch  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Greek  period 
upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Edfa  or  other 
sanctuaries  built  in  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemys. 

3.  The  royal  titles.— The  king,  then,  Ls  a being 
constituted  by  all  that,  in  this  world,  religion  could 
know  of  divine  forces,  governing  powers,  magic 
resources,  and  super  - terrestrial  science.  The 
enumeration  of  the  many  virtues  and  heritages  of 
the  king  naturally  resulted  in  the  redaction  of  a 
long  protocol,  w'hich  was  practically  an  ahrigi  of 
all  the  historical  and  pre-historical  sources  that 
had  contributed  to  form  such  a personage.  A 
king  of  Egypt  had  at  least  five  names  in  the 
classical  period:  (1)  ‘birth-name,’  which  is  his 
human  name,  expressing  the  relation  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  to  one  or  another  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial gods  of  Egypt  {e.g.,  Th6thmes  = ‘ Thoth 
has  fashioned  him  ’ ; Amenhotep  = ‘ he  is  united 
to  Amen  ’) ; this  is  the  name  which  is  preceded  by 
the  epithet  ‘ son  of  the  sun  ’ (Se  Ra)  in  the  inscrip- 
tions ; (2)  the  coronation  name,  preceded  by  the 
affirmation  of  kingship  over  the  w'orld  of  the  north 
and  world  of  the  south  by  the  heraldic  figuration 
of  the  Reed  and  the  Bee ; ' this  name  (chosen  by 

1 This  figuration  of  the  king  as  heir  of  the  crown  of  the  north 
and  crown  of  the  south  is  of  purely  sacerdotal  origin,  and  not 
historical,  resting  upon  an  astrological  conception  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  world' and  its  forces.  It  was  regarded  as  figuring  a 
state  of  things  which  had  actually  existed  in  Eg}^t,'and  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  that  at  the  period  anterior  to  history 
there  had  really  been  two  kingdoms  in  Egypt,  one  of  the  north 
and  one  of  the  south,  and  that  they  were  united  under  Menes  i. 
Most  scholars  seem  to  have  adopted  that  view,  unconsciously 
instigated,  perhaps,  by  the  opinion  of  the  first  Egj'ptologists, 
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the  astrologicral  colleges  of  priests  according  to 
horoscopic  indications)  materialized,  somehow  or 
otlier,  the  aspect  and  attributes  of  the  particular 
solar  soul  that  came  to  transform  the  young  prince 
into  a god  on  the  day  of  his  anointing ; it  was 
sometimes  a long  motto  extiressing  the  rOle  or  the 
energies  of  Ka  in  this  world  (e.y.,  ‘Ka  is  the  lord 
of  the  cosmos,’  ‘ Great  are  the  successive  becomings 
of  lla’);  (3)  the  hawk  name  {i.e.  sky-god  name 
[see  above])  ; this  was  enclosed  in  a kind  of  panel 
or  rectangle  rejiresenting  a fa9ade  of  a palace,  and 
surmounted  by  the  hawk,  divine  Horu ; (4)  a 
name  called  in  arclueology  ‘ name  of  the  vulture 
and  of  Uraeus,’  intended  to  express  the  king’s 
authority,  which  reached  to  the  extreme  frontiers 
of  Egypt,  from  El  Kab  to  Biilo  ; (5)  a name,  often 
incorrectly  called  ‘golden  hawk  name,’  which, 
preceded  by  the  ligure  of  a hawk  perched  on  a 
sign  of  gold  (niib),  declares  in  reality  that  the 
king  is  the  heir  to  the  stellar  powers  who  share 
the  two  astrological  halves  of  the  universe. 

To  this  list,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete title  of  a reigning  king,  etiquette  usually 
added  a number  of  almost  imperative  epithets  in- 
tended to  express  aspects  or  important  attributes 
of  the  king-god.  Sometimes,  as  heir  of  the  war- 
like gods,  he  was  called  ‘Powerful  Bull,’  some- 
times ‘the  master  who  can  do  everything’  (Nib 
iri  kliitu),  or  ‘ Besplendent  in  his  glorious  appear- 
ings ’ (Nib  kliau).  Some  of  these  names  expressing 
the  virtues  or  forces  of  the  kingship  bear  a curious 
resemblance  to  those  which  describe  (or  designate) 
the  kings  of  certain  mon.archies  in  black  Africa 
{e.g.,  the  sovereigns  of  Dahomey  or  of  Benin),  and 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  draw  uj)  a list  of  the 
possible  comparisons.  None  of  tliese  epithets 
should  be  regarded  (as  they  too  often  are)  as 
arising  from  vanity  or  grandiloquence,  for  each 
corresponds  theologically  to  a very  ^)recise  defini- 
tion of  a function  or  force  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  the  great  gods  of  Egypt. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  epithets,  which, 
moi'eover,  has  not  yet  been  founcl  in  any  other 
African  religion,  is  the  epithet  ‘ Good  God  ’ (Notir 
Nofiru) ; it  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  manifest  signs  of  the  role  which  the 
earthly  kingship  lilled  in  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians 
(see  below). 

The  laudatory  titles  and  titles  of  etiquette 
imagined  by  the  protocol  {e.g.,  ‘Double  Palace,’ 
‘Sublime  Gate,’  ‘Sun  of  the  two  Earths’)  are  too 
numerous  to  detail  here.  One  of  the  secondary 
epithets  of  this  official  phraseology  has  had  a 
singular  fortune.  It  designates  the  king  by  the 
veiled  expression  ‘Great  Dwelling’  ( = the  lioyal 
Residence),  the  equivalent  of  which  is  found  in 
the  royal  title-list  of  certain  black  monarchies  of 
W.  Africa.  The  Egyptian  term  pir-ao  has  become 
the  word  ‘ Pharaoh,’  which  served  throughout  the 
classical  world  to  designate  the  king  of  Egypt. 

4.  The  earthly  counterpart  of  the  gods. — The 
sovereign  is  thus  a singularly  complex  person, 
whose  body  contains  even  more  souls  {biu), 
doubles  (kcm),  and  ‘ sh.adows  ’ (haibit)  than  that  of 
ordinary  men  (see  Body  [Egyptian]).  These  are 
frequently  ligured  being  formed  by  the  gods  in 
heaven,  or  being  suckled  at  birth  by  the  fairies,  or 
accompanying  tlie  king  (but  distinct  from  him)  in 
coronation  and  procession  scenes. 

As  the  king  of  Egypt  is  a living  epitome  of  all 
that  is  divine  in  the  Nile  valley,  the  explanation 
of  his  functions  is  clear.  First,  he  is  in  every 
function  an  earthly  image  of  the  various  gods,  and 

who  were  more  or  less  influenced  themselves  by  some  fugitive 
connexions  with  Biblical  history.  Things  took  place  probably 
in  a less  simple  manner,  and  the  collection  of  kingdoms  or  of 
pre-historic  principalities  of  which  Egypt  was  formed  must 
rather  have  passed  through  phases  similar  to  those  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modern  kingdom  of  the  ‘ King  of  Kings’  of  Ethiopia. 


performs  tlieir  legendary  activity  on  the  earth. 
In  his  justice  he  is  Thoth,  in  his  power  he  is  Rfi ; 
like  the  first  divine  masters  of  the  divine  v.dley, 
he  destroys  the  enemies  of  the  work  done  by  the 
ancient  gods  when  they  assisted  Ra  in  the  conliict 
against  darkne.ss  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
K6(Tfi0i.  This  view,  the  very  beginning  of  dualism 
{q.v.),  originated  in  the  primitive  cosmogony,  and 
was  later  transformed  by  the  Osirian  legend  into 
the  myth  of  the  conHict  between  the  partLsans  of 
Horus  and  the  bad  spirits  who  were  the  friends 
of  Set.  The  Pharaoh  is  thus  heir  to  the  pnwers 
and  qualities  of  the  good  gods,  win-  e i)ower.-  are 
symbolized  by,  and  materialized  in,  the  v.iricu- 
pieces  of  the  royal  costume  (scejitres,  crowns,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  pectoral.-,  girdles,  talismans, 
amulets,  precious  stones,  magic  jewel.-,  etc.  1. 
These  symbolical  ornaments  probably  origii  •.t.-il 
in  the  same  way  as  the  magical  di-.uui.-e  worn  i>y 
heathen  fetish-chiefs;  they  were  neither  puri  iy 
priestly  tradition  nor  simply  nnigical  in  chaructor. 
The  organized  theologies  ascribed  to  the  royal 
person  a thousand  dill'erent  rbles,  impij’ing  a 
thousand  traditional  moral  duties  and  magical 
powers.  Some  of  these  duties  concern  w.ar,  and 
perhaps  m<ay  seem  somewhat  brutal  for  our  taste  ; 
others  are  as  noble  as  modern  thought  could  de- 
sire. Scenes  and  texts  display  the  king  ‘ as  a bull 
young,  ardent,  and  resistless,  which  tramples  down 
under  its  hoofs  the  enemies  of  Egypt’  {Hgmn  vf 
Thothvics  III.),  the  ‘rebels,’  tlie  ‘accursed,’  the 
‘children  of  ruin’;  as  a ‘ilevouring  lion';  a.-  .a 
Sudan  leopard  ; or  as  a hawk  which  tears  and 
rends  tlie  foreign  nations  with  beak  and  claws  ^cf. 
the  Thinite  palettes).  To  each  of  these  nqiresen- 
tations  there  is  attached  a idle  formerly  pl:i\  ed  by 
the  national  gods,  which  the  king  a— umed  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Horns.  The  lion,  the 
griffin,  the  bull,  the  hawk,  and  the  sphinx  are 
repetitions  in  jiainting  and  sculpture  of  state- 
ments made  by  hundreds  of  texts.  The  king 
‘ treading  the  nine  bows  under  his  feet,’  and 
‘ placing  Ids  sandals  on  the  head  of  his  foes,’  re- 
presents an  essential  side  of  the  jierpetual  duty  of 
the  divine  monarch — as  essential  as  the  side  re- 
presented by  the  expression  ‘ Lord  of  all  order  and 
truth,’  or  by  the  figuration,  under  his  throne,  of 
the  Nile  gods  gathering  into  sheaves  the  heraldic 
flowers  of  the  Lotus  of  the  North  and  the  Red 
Lily  of  the  South.  Ra  and  his  friends,  the  gods, 
organized  the  world  ; their  final  purpose  was  the 
reign  of  order  and  the  triumph  of  good.  Egypt 
and  its  people  were  the  land  and  iieople  chosen 
and  belovect  by  the  gods;  it  was,  therefore, 
essential  that  the  son  of  the  gods  should  be  able 
to  bring  the  work  to  a successful  issue,  and  this 
enterinise  demanded  that  strangers,  the  ungodly, 
the  enemies  of  Egypt,  and  all  that  wivs  hostile 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  should  be 
destroyed  or  subdued. 

That  obligation  presupposed  that  in  the  practice 
of  those  virtues  by  which  the  conflict  for  the  good 
is  maintained  the  king  should  be  the  iiattern  for 
his  subjects.  The  Pharaoh  was  tlius  the  living 
image  and  continuation  of  that  ‘ Good  Being,’ 
called  Osiris,  who  was  the  first  god  reigning  on  fhe 
earth  in  Iniman  form,  lie  must  maintain  order 
in  his  kingdom,  for  administrative  regularity  is 
the  first  condition  of  material  prosjierity.  lie 
must  ensure  equal  justice  for  all,  protect  the  feeble, 
abhor  iniquity,  and  be  like  a father  to  his  children 
(as  he  himself  communes  with  the  god  ‘as  a sou 
talks  to  his  bather’).  He  must  bo  Notir  Nofiru, 
the  ‘Good  God.’  That  in  practice  the  king's  of 
Egypt  were  not  adequate  for  so  noble  a task  is  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  objection  that  the 
reality  was  remote  from  the  official  ideal  has  litfle 
philosophic  value.  The  fact  of  real  importance  is 
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the  rise  of  a human  society  able  at  such  an  early 
date  to  express  in  these  outlines  the  origins  and 
obligations  of  royal  power. 

The  moral  ideal  of  the  nation  was  consequently, 
at  every  step  of  the  social  scale,  tlie  imitation  of 
the  type  of  perfection  incarnate  theoretically  in 
the  Pharaoh,  the  son  of  Osiris.  Baillet  (see 
Literature)  has  shown  the  importance  of  that 
ideal  in  the  evolution  of  Egyptian  ethics  and  the 
inlluence  which  the  moral  character  of  the  king- 
ship  exercised  in  the  codilication  of  obligations. 

5.  Practical  results  of  the  kingly  ideal. — This 
ideal  of  kingship  moulded  all  the  manifestations 
of  religious  and  public  life  in  Egypt.  As  son  and 
successor  of  all  tlie  divinities  (national  or  local)  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Pliaraoh  is  by  right  the  chief 
servitor  of  the  Supreme  God  (honUf)  and  the  chief 
pontiff  of  all  the  priestlmods.  In  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  temples  he  is  figured  as  the  chief  officiating 
priest,  and  everywhere  he  is  represented  in  the 
dwellings  of  his  divine  fathers,  celebrating  .sacri- 
fice, offering  incense  or  libations,  or  consecrating 
the  offering,  opening  the  tabernacle,  adoring  the 
divine  image,  and  going  in  front  of  his  retinue. 

He  is  also  tlie  necessary  mediator  between  the 
gods  and  men ; to  him  the  divine  will  speaks  in 
divination  (q.v.)  or  in  dreams  (q.v.).  And  he  is 
the  depositary  of  and  the  surety  for  the  private 
endowments  for  the  worship  of  the  dead  ; it  is 
he  who  explains  the  invariable  title  of  the  qiro- 
scyndmes  of  the  tombs:  suton  du  hotpu  ( = royal 
constitution  of  the  offering). 

For  the  living  and  the  dead  the  assurance  of  the 
royal  approval  is  the  supreme  recompense.  The 
episode  of  a dignitary  commanded  to  the  palace, 
arriving  at  the  royal  audience,  and  receiving  the 
eulogy,  or  honorific  distinctions  (such  as  the  ‘ collar 
of  gold  ’)  from  the  divine  monarch,  is  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  his  whole  career,  and  the  crowning 
moment  which  he  wished  to  have  depicted  on  the 
walls  of  his  ‘ eternal  abode.’  When  he  appears 
before  the  tribunal  of  Him  who  is  the  ancestor  of 
Pharaoh,  that  will  be  the  decisive  proof  of  his 
merit  for  worthy  service  of  the  gods.  To  his 
children  it  will  be  his  last  message,  at  once  an 
example  and  a claim  upon  the  Pharaoh’s  good- 
will. The  highest  reward  which  the  dead  can 
attain  is  to  receive  from  the  king,  in  recognition 
of  their  services,  materials  for  the  rich  parts  of 
the  tomb  (the  stela,  the  sarcophagus,  and  rare 
stones  to  be  sculptured  into  figures  of  the  ‘ double’ 
of  the  deceased).  The  Theban  frescoes  of  Gurneh 
and  Amarna,  stelse,  as  those  of  Ouni  or  Ahmes, 
tales  like  the  romance  of  Sinuhit,  and  the  lauda- 
tory biographies  of  every  period  prove  that  such 
ideas  existed  at  the  earliest  period  known  to  us, 
and  that  they  persisted  throughout  the  whole 
duration  of  Egyptian  society. 

Finally,  the  ideal  of  the  Pharaonic  kingship  ex- 
plains how,  in  public  law,  the  god-king  is  regarded 
as  the  only  master  or  possessor  of  the  earth,  and  the 
only  jrerson  who  can  give  valid  investiture  in  any 
office,  fief,  or  dignity  (see  Inheritance  [Egyptian]). 

6.  The  royal  life. — Since  so  many  divine  prin- 
ciples are  incarnate  in  the  Pharaoh,  the  conse- 
quences are  apparent  in  his  life.  He  is  at  once 
god  and  man,  and  thus  combines  two  groups  of 
‘personalities,’  which  are  curiously  separated  in 
certain  religious  circumstances  where  the  man- 
king  worships  the  god-king — himself.  He  builds 
and  consecrates  sanctuaries  in  his  lifetime  to  his 
own  ‘statues  of  millions  of  years’  (see,  e.g.,  that 
of  Thothmes  ill.  at  Karnak  and  the  relative  in- 
scriptions at  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Thebes) ; as 
king  he  publicly  worsliips  his  own  consecrated 
images  in  the  temples  of  his  fathers ; and  he  is 
even  seen  (e.g.,  at  the  Nubian  temple  of  Soleb) 
coming  in  great  pomp  to  inaugurate  the  edifice 


erected  for  the  wor.ship  of  his  ‘souls’  (6i«) ; the 
living  king,  as  a mortal  prince,  renders  worship  to 
the  immortal  fraction  of  divinity  whicli  became 
incarnate  in  liim  on  liis  coronation  daj’,  or  perliaps 
even  to  jiarticles  of  a solar  soul  dejMjsited  in  the 
human  embryo  on  the  very  day  of  its  conception 
in  his  mother’s  womb.  In  tlie  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  this  theological  distinction  is  offered 
with  great  reserve. 

This  duality  euggcBts  a solution  of  the  verj-  difficult  problem 
of  the  Egyptian  habiadu,  usually  translated  by  the  term 
‘ jubile.’  which  is  only  a provisional  approximation.  Few 
problems  of  Egyiitology  have  been  so  much  discussed  as  the 
problem  of  the  exact  significance  of  these  great  solemn  feasts. 
They  are  mentioned  in  thousands  of  temple  formuUe,  and  re- 
presentations of  them  exist,  more  or  less  abridgc-d,  from  the 
earliest  Thinile  monuments  down  to  the  Rtolemaic  inscriptions. 
It  is  certain  that  the  feast  is  an  anniversary  and  a repetition 
of  coronation  scenes  ; but,  although  these  ceremonies  were  the 
most  important  of  the  sovereign’s  life,  there  is  no  precise  know- 
ledge of  their  religious  purpose  or  of  the  chronological  condi- 
tions required  for  their  celebration.  The  Greek  tenii  Tpiasoi-ra- 
tTTjpiv  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a jubile  every  thirty  years, 
but  that  is  contradicted  by  repeated  celebrations  of  the  hal>- 
sadu  sometimes  at  very  short  intervals  by  the  same  Pharaoh. 
A recent  theory  finds  in  the  hahsadu  a.n  ' osirification  ’ of  the 
king,  viz.  a fictitious  death  of  the  sovereign,  who  returns 
through  a fictitious  resurrection  for  a new  re'gn.  That  would 
be  the  substitution  of  a simulacrum  for  a pre-historic  ceremony 
in  which  the  king  was  really  put  to  death  at  the  end  of  a certain 
number  of  years,  because  he  had  gradually  lost  the  divine  forces 
which  made  him  the  natural  chief  of  the  nation.  No  positive 
confirmation  of  such  a practice  has  been  found  in  any  Eg.vp- 
tian  text  or  scene.  Egyptologists  who  are  influenced  by  the 
examples  collected  by  J.  G.  Frazer  in  his  Golden  Bough  seem 
to  believe  that  they  have  found  an  explanation  of  the  ideal  of 
kingship  in  the  Nile  valley  in  the  practices  of  the  non-civilized 
races;  l)ut  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  is  that  the  hai>- 
sadu  was  rather  a feast  whose  variable  dates  were  indicated  by 
astrology,  and  whose  purpose  was  to  infuse  into  the  roi  al  person 
a new  particle  of  divinity,  and  that  the  sovereign  was  not  at 
any  time  put  to  death  either  in  fact  or  in  symboL 

7.  Death. — The  de.ktinies  of  t\\& 'king,  post  mor- 
tem, were  equally  varied.  His  liunian  principle 
received  the  usual  wor.ship  offered  to  ordinary  dead 
men ; his  tomb,  statues,  funerary  furnishings  (at 
least  in  part),  and  .sacrifices  coiresjionded  to  the 
hypogees  and  mastabas  of  his  subjects.  Like  the 
‘doubles’  of  other  men,  tlie  ‘double’  of  the  king’s 
human  principle  goes  to  dwell  in  the  fields  of  the 
Osirian  paradise,  there  to  work  and  harvest  (see, 
e.g.,  the  scenes  of  the  temple  of  Ramses  HI.  at 
JNiedinet  Habtl).  His  divine  principles  go  in  other 
directions.  The  solar  soul  which  formed  part  of 
his  secret  essence  returns  to  Ka,  the  star  from 
which  it  emanated.  The  biu  return  to  the  sky, 
where  they  are  mingled  with  the  sun,  and  perhaps 
accompany  the  sun  in  its  course  across  the  world 
and  in  its  conflicts  during  the  twelve  hours  of  its 
nocturnal  journey  through  the  inferna  (see,  e.g., 
the  frescoes  of  the  royal  hypogees  of  the  Biban-el 
Moluk).  Here  we  see  the  adaptation  to  the  solar 
theologies  of  more  ancient  conceptions,  according 
to  which  the  souls  of  the  kings  were  one  by  one 
assimilated  to  the  various  stellar  gods,  as  well  as 
to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  In  spite  of 
efforts  towards  unification  made  by  the  priests  of 
Heliopolis,  the  Pyramid  texts  retain  evident  traces 
of  the  beliefs  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  religions  of  Egypt.  Another  divine 
principle  survived  on  earth,  in  the  temples,  where 
it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  living  forms,  or 
khopirrii,  of  Osiris  which  had  occupied  the  throne 
of  Egypt. 

Finally,  as  a divine  son  of  Ea  (or,  later,  of 
Amon-Ea),  the  dead  king  became,  in  the  funerary 
temples  raised  for  his  worship,  a p.atron  deity,  theo- 
logically distinct  from  the  ancestor-god,  though 
one  of  his  manifestations.  Ignoring  these  difficifft 
dogmatic  subtleties,  popular  superstition  some- 
times took  possession  of  these  royal  funerary  cults, 
and  transformed  the  dead  king  into  a kind  of 
tutelary  god,  who  was  an  oracle,  a healer  of  sick- 
ness, and  a protector  of  the  unfortunate.  Such 
has  been  the  case  at  the  sanctuary  of  Montuhotep 
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(Xlth  dynasty)  at  Deir-el-Bahri  and  in  the  cele- 
hrated  cult  of  the  Statue  of  the  Theban  king 
Ahmesl.  (XVIIIth  dynasty). 

Literaturk. — The  subject  is  treated  throughout  the  whole 
expanse  of  Egyptological  literature.  The  following  may  more 
specially  be  consulted : J.  Baillet,  Le.  lierjime  pharaonirjue 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  I’ioolution  de  la  morale  en  Jigi/pte,  Paris, 
1913;  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  I’he  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  Lon- 
don, 1908,  Introduction,  jjp.  xii-lix,  History  of  Egypt,  do. 
1902,  vol.  i.  ch.  2f.,pp.  112-171;  A.  Erman,  lAfe  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  tr.  H.  M.  Tirard,  do.  1894,  pp.  63,  78;  G.  Foucart, 
ifistoire  des  relinwns  et  mHhode  comparative'^,  Paris,  1912, 
pp.  177-210 ; G.  Maspero,  Uistoire  ancienne  des  peuples  de 
VOrient  classique,  do.  1896,  i.  259-287 ; A.  Moret,  Eu  Caractirc 
religieux  de  la  royauti  pharaonique,  do.  1902 ; E.  N aville.  The 
Festival  Ball  of  Osorkon  //.  in  the  Great  Temple  of  Bubastis, 
London,  1892 ; W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Palace  of  Apries 
(Memphis  If.),  do.  1909,  pp.  6-10,  and  pis.  ii.-ix. ; A.  E.  P. 
Weigall,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnalon,  Edinburgh,  1910, 
pp.  7, 18.  G.  Foucart. 

KING  (Greek  and  Roman). — I.  GREEK. — 
I.  Evolution  of  the  conception. — Tlie  Greeks  tliem- 
selves  did  not  fail  to  observe  tlie  wide  ])re\'alence  of 
monarchy  during  the  early  history  of  their  race, 
or  to  speculate  on  its  origin  as  an  institution. 
Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.  14,  1285'’  6),  speaking  of  the 
monarchies  of  the  heroic  age,  makes  the  suggestion 
that  the  founders  of  a dynasty  won  their  thrones 
by  services  iierformed  for  the  people,  either  by 
their  eminence  in  the  arts  of  peace  or  by  their 
achievements  in  war ; and  that  the  office  became 
hereditary  after  their  death.  The  view  that  success 
in  war  was  the  jirincipal  avenue  to  tiie  throne  has 
met  with  some  .a])proval  (e.g.,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
Greek  Constitutional  History,  London,  1896,  j).  14) ; 
but,  wliile  no  inference  can  be  drawn  concerning 
the  office  from  the  name  /Saa-tXeifs,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  unknown,'  the  elevation  of  a chieftain  on 
account  of  his  warlike  prowess  imi)lies  the  existence 
of  an  organiz.ation  to  which  the  royal  dignity  was 
already  familiar,  and  the  functions  performed  by 
the  kings  of  the  heroic  age  indicate  that  tlieir 
authority  was  the  result  of  a more  coni])lex  develop- 
ment. In  another  passage  (Pul.  i.  12,  1259'’  10), 
Aristotle  draws  a comparison  between  tlie  position 
of  a king  in  relation  to  his  subjects  and  that  of 
a father  to  his  children,  without  attempting  to 
conclude  therefrom  that  the  former  was  a historical 
])roduct  of  the  latter.  The  comj)arison  is  sound 
and  valuable.  The  heroic  king  actually  exercised 
in  a wider  sphere  prerogatives  similar  in  character 
to  the  authority  which  the  father  of  the  family 
wielded  over  the  members  of  his  household.  It 
should  be  observed,  in  particular,  that  the  king  in 
his  priestly  character  was  associated  with  the 
common  hearth  of  the  State  in  the  Prytaneum 
(ACsch.  Suppl.  376,  etc.),  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  primitive  residence  of  the  royal  family 
(J.  G.  Frazer,  in  JPh  xiv.  [1885]  14511'.).  Although 
we  cannot  trace  the  process  in  history,  it  seems  a 
reasonable  inference  that,  when  the  separately 
organized  families  coalesced  into  the  larger  unity 
of  the  tribe,  the  chieftain  took  over  from  the 
patriarch  the  duties  performed  and  the  ju-ivileges 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  within  his  narrower  circle ; 
and  that  the  same  absorption  M’as  rei)eated  on  a 
larger  scale  when  the  tribal  system  in  its  turn 
grew  into  a commonwealth.  In  Pol.  i.  2,  1252^’  19, 
Aristotle  declares  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
the  reason  why’  States  (TrdXets)  were  at  first  governed 
by  kings  was  that  they  were  aggregates  of  house- 
holds which  were  .accustomed  to  this  kind  of  rule. 
Further,  it  seems  natural  to  reg.ard  an  institution 
so  developed  as  essentially  hereditary,  and  such 
Wcas  in  fact  the  character  of  the  ollice  in  the 
Homeric  age.  But  recent  investigations  into  the 
history  of  the  family  (see  art.  Family  [Greek]) 
have  shown  that  the  patriarchal  system  was  by  no 

1 For  the  chief  attempts  at  explanation,  with  literature,  see 
E.  Uoisacq,  Diet,  itymol.  de  la  langue  grecque,  Ileidelberv, 
190711.,  p.  116  f. 


means  primitive,  and  traces  of  an  e.ar'.ier  jn  e'  .'  • 
of  mother-right  have  been  di.sc<,v(-:i -i  i:j  t.; 
tradition  (XV.  Itidgeway,  in  CaiiihriJge  Pn  ' ' • 
1906,  p.  148).  Again,  it  is  certain  rha:  ri.c  ; _ ::;u 
succession  of  the  eldest  son  to  hi>  fathers  k;r.g..iiiii 
was  not  distinctive  of  early  Aryan  civiliz;-,tii.p. 
(F.  Susemihl  and  R.  D.  Hicks,  on  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  4, 
128.5’’  16  [London,  1894]).  It  folio"-,  therefor--, 
that  the  evolution  of  the  kingly  ollice  -ii-’  r.--' 
proceed  from  a realized  tyjie  of  h--usKh.ilil  ni- 
zation,  but  rather  that  the  dev-  ]'.|  ‘n.-nt  of  t!.- 
monarchy  and  of  the  family  a-ivatn  .-d  on  ; • : .d.-i 
lines.  The  conclusion  is  fortiliv-I  by  t'.--  -il-i  ■ ; 
in  Greek  cu.-tom  and  h-gend  of  c.nother  tyi--  -.f 
monarchy  than  the  heroic,  betraying  a c<  n 

of  the  royal  functions  much  more  i-riii.!’:s'  r- 
remote.  That  is  the  concei-tlon  of  tl:  ■ 
m.an  asking,  becau.se  he  ni-i_'.  tl  j -.v..!- 

which  are  employed  in  due  -ea-.n  r--  nnintain  t;  • 
well-hein"  of  the  community  ; as  on  v ij..-.-  j -ri--  , 
of  ollice  IS  not  for  life,  but  for  a fix-'-i  t-  r-o,  or 
until  his  powers  decay;  as  one  who  ull inm’.-; v 
must  be  put  to  death,  in  order  that  ) y hi-  df  '-'n 
the  welfare  of  his  ])eoi)le  may  jias-  into  t'^e  . plii_ 
of  his  more  vigorous  successor.  The  ch  --ic  in.-i  im  ■ ■ 
is  the  priesthood  of  the  Jicx  iKnu-r.  n ;U  1;  Ic- 
Nemi  ne.ar  Aricia,  which  has  been  exhaustively 
investigated  by  .1.  G.  Frazer  in  hi.-  Gnl.’,,.  t . 
Le.ss  familiar  examples  of  temporary  king-hip  m -y 
be  found  in  the  recurring  sacrifice  at  Halu-  oi  th.- 
eldest  son  of  the  Atham.-intidic  Herod,  vii.  197  : 
in  the  sovereignty  for  nine  sea—ns  of  the  divin- 
Minos  in  t'lete  (G.  Murray,  IP  P t/.-' 

Hpic,  Oxford,  1907,  n.  127)  ; and  in  h g.-n.'-  L’k.- 
those  of  Codras  and  )Mena‘ccus,  wln-re  -nu-  of  th.- 
royal  house  is  bidden  by  an  oi.-icle  to  .slay  him^.  If 
for  the  safety  of  the  people.  Similarly,  r.-  — m?. 
have  been  given  for  believing  th.-.r  the  H-ii-u 
kings  of  Sparta  were  formerly  depo-cd  at  interval-; 
of  eight  years  (.1.  G.  Frazer,  Jiyi,  ■/  <i  ', 

London,  1911,  p.  58 f.)  ; or,  if  not  at  fixed  ]>eri.-d-, 
the  king  might  be  punished  by  dei>osition,  impriM-n- 
ment,  or  death,  if  the  crops  failed  or  were  spoilt  by- 
drought  or  Hoods  (Frazer,  I'lie  Mugir  Art,  London, 

1911,  i.  366  f.  ; cf.  GB-  i.  157).  In  all  such  cases 
the  king  is  merely'  the  representative  of  the  vital 
force  of  the  tribe,  and  is  distinguished  from  his 
fellows  because  in  him  is  concentrated  the  common 
heritage  of  m.agical  power  which  is  available  for 
the  control  of  nature.  But,  when  a higher  level 
of  culture  is  reached  in  the  sujiersession  of  magic 
by  the  maturer  conceptions  of  law  and  government, 
the  medicine-man  of  the  s.avage  is  succeeded  by 
the  legitimate  monarch.  For  the  development 
see  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the 
Kingship,  pp.  35,  81,  etc.  The  manner  in  which 
the  ide.a  ot  the  king  as  we  know  him  graduallv 
emerged  from  the  clan-consciousness,  as  the  embodi- 
ment in  his  various  aspects  of  law,  of  religion,  and 
of  indiviiluality,  is  clearly  sketched  by  F.  M. 
Cornford,  From  llcligion  to  Philosophy,  London, 

1912,  )).  102  fl'. 

2.  X/'arieties  in  the  kingly  office. — The  various 
kinds  of  monarchy  with  which  he  was  familiar 
wore  thus  classified  by'  Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.  14. 
1285"'  1 11.) : (1)  generalsliip  for  life,  typified  in  the 
authority  of  the  Spartan  kings;  (2)  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  barbarian  type,  distinguished 
from  ‘ ty'r.anny' ’ by  the  pci  iuancuce  of  its  estab- 
lishment ; (3)  ‘ elective  tyranny'  ’ (aiav.avgTeia), 

exemplified  by  the  rule  of  I’ittacus  at  Mytilene  : 
(4)  the  monarchies  of  the  heroic  age ; (51  an 
absolute  mon.archy  (TraypaaiXeia)  after  the  pattern 
of  domestic  economy',  in  which  the  ruler  is  as 
supreme  as  the  head  of  .a  household  in  his  family. 
The  last  is  Aristotle’s  designation  of  the  ideal  type 
of  kingship,  and  need  not  be  considered  further; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  aiavp. 
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vqTela,  which  was  an  occasional  office  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Roman  dictatoi'ship. 

3.  Heroic  monarchy. — Thucydides  (i.  13),  when 
speaking  of  the  estahlishment  of  tyrannies,  con- 
trasts them  with  the  earlier  monarchies,  which  he 
describes  as  hereditary  and  as  enjoying  lixed 
privileges ; and  Aristotle  uses  language  of  an 
exactly  similar  character  (Pol.  iii.  14,  1285''  22). 
The  hereditary  element  implies  a divine  ancestor 
(cf.  dtoTpe<l>Tii,  etc.),  and  may  be  taken  to  be  a later 
expression  of  the  traditional  divinity  of  primitive 
kings  (Frazei',  The  Magic  Art,  i.  387  f.).  The 
sceptre  passed  from  father  to  son  as  the  symbol  of 
office,  and  was  originally  the  gift  of  Zeus  (II.  ii. 
101  If. ).  Agamemnon  is  described  as  ‘ most  kingly  ’ 
(PaaCkeiraTOi,  II.  ix.  69) ; but  neither  this  nor  the 
title  ‘king  of  men’  (S.voi^  avdpQv),  which  is  given 
most  frequently  to  him,  though  not  to  him  alone, 
signifies  that  )»e  was  other  than  primus  inter 
pares  as  commander  of  the  ■whole  confederacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  thirteen  kings 
in  Phseacia  (Od.  viii.  390 f.)  and  the  protest  against 
the  evils  of  divided  sway  in  II.  ii.  204  f.  have  been 
referred  to  a time  when  the  growing  power  of  the 
feudal  nobility  was  ousting  the  earlier  supremacy 
of  the  overlord  (v.  SchoelFer,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
iii.  56).  The  Homeric  king  was  at  once  general, 
priest,  and  judge  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14,  1285'’  9).  In 
the  first  capacity  he  exercised  the  power  of  com- 
pelling a levy  (II.  xxiii.  297),  of  marshalling  his 
army  {ii.  362),  and  of  maintaining  discipline  to  the 
extent,  if  necessary,  of  imposing  the  penalty  of 
death  upon  the  disobedient  (ii.  391  f.,  xv.  248).  As 
priest  the  king  performed  on  behalf  of  his  people 
all  such  saeriiices  as  v.'ere  not  specially  reserved 
for  members  of  the  priestly  caste  (Arist.  Pol.  iii. 
14,  1285'*  9),  and  these  functions  would  doubtless 
be  found  even  more  important,  if  it  were  possible 
to  trace  them  still  further  back.  Temples  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (P.  Cauer, 
Grundfragen  der  Homerkritik'^,  Leipzig,  1909,  p. 
296  if.),  but  it  has  been  held  (v.  Schoelfer,  loc.  cit. 
58)  that  the  r^p-evos  was  a plot  of  land  assigned  to 
the  king  (II.  vi.  194,  etc.)  in  order  to  compensate 
him  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his  religious 
duties,  and  that  this  is  indicated  by  the  later 
universal  application  of  the  word  to  sacred  property 
as  well  as  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  king’s 
house  with  the  oldest  sanctuaries  (Od.  vii.  81). 
Another  view  (W.  Ridgewajg  in  JIIS  vi.  [1885] 
335 ft’.),  however,  regards  the  king’s  rtpevos  as  the 
sole  instance  of  private  property  in  a land-system 
otherwise  organized  on  the  basis  of  tlie  common 
field.  His  duties  as  judge  were  the  most  important 
of  his  civil  functions.  In  virtue  of  these  he  was 
the  guardian  of  the  ‘dooms’  (dlpta-res,  II.  i.  238, 
ix.  99),  a body  of  common-law  precedents,  inherited 
as  a privileged  possession  of  the  royal  house.  But 
his  jurisdiction  was  scarcely  wider  than  that  of  an 
arbitrator  in  private  disputes  submitted  for  his 
decision,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  award  seems 
to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  terms  of  the 
submission,  if  it  has  been  rightly  inferred  that  the 
two  talents  mentioned  in  II.  xviii.  507  were  a 
deposit  to  be  paid  out  to  the  successful  litigant 
(J.  H.  Lipsius,  Das  attische  Pecht,  Leipzig,  1905, 
p.  4).  There  is  no  trace  of  a magisterial  control 
directed  to  the  punishment  of  crime ; vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  of  its  members  u-as  exacted  by  the 
clan  (see  art.  Crimes  and  Punishments  [Greek]). 
It  was  customary  to  make  presents  to  the  king  in 
his  capacity  of  judge  (II.  ix.  155),  and  this  custom, 
exercised  in  favour  of  unworthy  recipients,  became 
a fruitful  source  of  oppression  and  corruption 
(Hes.  Op.  39).  Similar  (privileges  in  the  partition 
of  booty  (II.  i.  163)  or  of  the  sacrificial  meal  (II. 
viii.  161  ff. ) -were  awarded  to  the  general  and  the 
chief  priest.  The  power  of  the  monarch  rested 


more  upon  custom  and  personal  character  than 
upon  his  material  resources.  The  iiiHueuce  of  the 
assembly  of  the  commons  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  great,  except  in  war,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  its  assent ; at  other  times  it  was  rarely 
convoked  (Od.  ii.  26).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
support  of  the  nobles  was  essential,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  the  council-chamber ; .and  it  would  be 
easy  to  collect  from  the  (joems  instance'^  of  their 
independent  or  hostile  action  (c.g.,  II.  ix.  321f. ). 
It  is  thought  that  the  age  of  the  E()ics  was 
characterized  by  a steady  growth  in  the  jpower  of 
the  subordinate  cliieftains  (v.  Schoell'er,  65),  and 
the  opinion  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchies  in  the  succeeding  (period. 

4.  Decay  of  monarchy.  — Althouffii  there  are 
traces  of  the  earlier  existence  of  the  Kingly  power 
in  almost  every  (>art  of  the  Hellenic  world,  in 
Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Thebes, 
and  Athens,  as  well  a-s  in  the  Ionian  and  Dorian 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  all  tlic'C 
mon.archies  decayed  and  disapjpeared  in  the  course 
of  the  period  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  .Sparta  stood 
alone  in  the  retention  of  her  king.s,  but  the 
imjiortance  of  the  exce(ition  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
diminished  by  its  sjiecial  circumstances.  The 
cause  assigned  by  the  Greeks  themselves  for  thi.s 
remarkable  revolution  in  government  was  that  the 
occupants  of  the  throne  became  enervated  by 
luxury  or  were  guilty  of  wanton  violence  towards 
their  subjects  (Plat.  Lcgg.  690D  ; Polyb.  vi.  vii.  6-9). 
The  explanation  is  clearly  sujierlicial,  and  it  is 
hardly  more  satisfactory  to  suppose  that  tiie  kings 
everywhere  sought  to  extend  their  power  bej’ond 
its  legitimate  limits  (A.  Holm,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-98,  i.  256).  Grote  remarked 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  iii.  7)  that  the  need  for  a single  ruler 
as  a bond  of  union  between  outlying  territories 
ceased  to  be  felt  owing  to  the  smc.llness  of  the 
various  Hellenic  societies — which  also  ex}il,ains  why 
the  monarchy  continued  to  exist  in  the  wider  areas 
of  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  But  Grote’s  suggestion 
may  be  supplemented  and  e.xtended.  The  heroic 
monarchies  had  nourished  in  a (period  of  national 
unrest.  After  the  cessation  of  the  migrations,  an 
era  of  comparative  quiet  followed  ; and  the  nobles, 
with  their  attention  concentrated  on  the  local 
interests  of  their  community,  were  able  to  extend 
their  authority  against  the  weaklj’-supported  pre- 
rogatives of  the  king.  The  same  period  was 
marked  by  the  change  to  city  life,  perhaps  the 
deepest  cause  of  all  those  which  undermined  the 
power  of  the  monarchies  (J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of 
Greece‘S,  London,  1902,  i.  73).  The  course  of  events 
was  naturally  various  ; but  the  result  was  usually 
not  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family,  but  the 
limitation  of  the  royal  power,  and  particularly  its 
restriction  to  the  sacerdotal  sphere,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  /Sao-tXeiPS  at  Athens.  The  immediate  oc^sion 
for  the  change  of  government  was  often  atibrded 
by  rivalries  within  the  royal  house,  or  by  the 
minority  or  incapacity  of  the  legitimate  heir.  The 
change  itself  was  gradually  etiected.  Thus  the 
royal  clan  of  Bacchiadee  at  Corinth  supplied  the 
annual  Tp&ravis  for  at  least  a century  (Paus.  ii. 
iv.  4) ; and  the  Medontidfe  at  Athens  alone  enjoyed 
the  decennial  archonship  (Paroem.  i.  214).  A 
similar  history  may  be  assigned  to  the  rule  of  the 
Basilidce  at  Erythr.-e  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  6,  ISOd**  18) 
and  of  the  Penthelidae  at  MytUene  (ib.  v.  10, 
1311'’ 25). 

5.  The  Spartan  kingship.  — This  was  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  duplication  of  its 
tenure.  The  two  kings  belonging  to  the  rival 
clans  of  Agidm  and  Eurypontidse,  of  which  the 
former  was  accounted  the  more  honourable  in 
virtue  of  its  seniority,  both  claimed  an  Achaean  as 
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distinguished  from  a Dorian  origin.  Tliere  was  a 
curious  provision  resi)ecting  the  royal  inheritance, 
according  to  wliicli  the  eldest  son  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  heir  unless  he  was  also  born  while  his 
father  occupied  the  throne ; otherwise  he  was 
excluded  in  favour  of  the  eldest  of  his  brothers  so 
born  (Herod,  vii.  3).  The  traditional  account  of 
the  double  kingship  starts  with  a legend  concern- 
ing the  birth  of  twins  in  the  royal  family  (ib.  vi.  52) ; 
but  modern  scholars  are  inclined  to  reject  it  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  the  double  kingship  arose 
from  the  fusion  of  two  separate  communities  (lJusolt, 
G7\  Gesch.  i.^  546,  n.  4;  Gilbert,  Gr.  Staatsalt., 
i.^  4).  However  this  may  be,  the  duality  probably 
contributed  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  royal  power 
which  is  di.scernible  in  tlie  historic  as  compared 
with  the  heroic  age.  The  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  Spartan  kings  were  not  much  more  than 
hereditary  comm.anders-in-chief  of  the  army  during 
their  lives  (I’ol.  iii.  14,  1285''  27),  is  a sufficiently 
accurate  definition  of  their  office,  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards. 
Even  this  power  tended  to  be  restricted.  Origin- 
ally capable  of  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace 
without  interference,  and  possessed  of  absolute 
authority  in  the  conduct  of  a campaign  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  (Herod,  vi.  56  ; Thuc.  v. 
66,  etc.),  they  were  afterwards  accompanied  on 
all  their  expeditions  by  two  ephors  appointed  to 
act  as  overseers  of  their  conduct  (Xen.  Hep.  Lac. 
xiii.  5),  and  from  418  a board  of  advisers  was 
chosen  to  control  the  king’s  initiative  (Thuc. 
v.  63).  There  are  sufficient  indications  in  their 
surviving  jirivileges  that  the  authority  of  the  kings 
had  been  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  after- 
wards became.  Apart  from  complimentary  pre- 
cedence and  other  rights  enjoyed  at  banquets, 
sacrifices,  and  games  (11  erod.  vi.  56  f.),  and  extra- 
ordinary honours  paid  to  them  after  death  (ib.  58), 
the  kings  possessed  extensive  domains  in  the 
occupation  of  the  irepi'oiKoi,  from  wliicli  they  drew 
the  revenues,  so  that  they  were  accounted  the 
richest  individuals  in  the  Greek  world  ([I’lat.] 
Alcib.  1.  123  A).  The  priestly  functions  of  the 
king  were  of  considerable  importance,  e.specially 
during  war,  when  he  conducted  the  sacrifice  on 
every  critical  occasion  (Xen.  Bcp.  Lac.  xiii.  2). 
He  also  possessed  the  sole  right  of  consulting  the 
Delphian  oracle  and  of  receiving  its  replies,  and 
was  accordingly  invested  with  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing two  delegates  called  Pyihii,  who  became 
the  channel  of  communication  (Herod,  vi.  57). 
The  greater  share  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  at  Sparta 
belonged  to  the  ephors,  while  criminal  trials  wei'e 
conducted  before  the  council  of  elders,  of  which  the 
king  was  president.  He  had,  however,  sole  juris- 
diction in  claims  for  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  and 
probably  in  other  cases  of  inheritance.  Eurther, 
he  was  competent  to  deal  with  disputes  concerning 
the  public  roads,  that  is  to  say,  to  decide  (juestions 
of  boundaries  and  rights  of  way  (Herod,  vi.  57). 
The  political  inlluence  of  the  kings  was  largely 
diminished  by  the  transference  of  executive  author- 
ity to  the  ephors.  The  king  had  a seat  and  vote 
in  the  council  of  elders,  with  the  proviso  that  if  he 
was  absent  his  vote  should  be  given  by  the  elder 
most  nearly  related  to  him  by  blood  (Herod,  vi.  57  ; 
Thuc.  i.  20).  l)ut,  in  spite  of  all  the  restriction.s 
to  which  his  office  was  subject,  a king  who  pos- 
sessed military  ability  was  in  a position  to  add  to 
his  venerable  privileges  the  exercise  of  predominant 
political  jiower. 

6.  Various  titular  kingships. — In  many  other 
Greek  States  we  find  the  kingly  title  as.signed  to 
priestly  or  judicial  officers,  who  appear  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  former  ruling  dynasty.  For 
the  present  purpose  the  facts  may  be  briefly  stated. 
In  most  cases  we  have  merely  the  record  of  the 


title,  sometimes  an  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  office,  but  only  at  Ephesus  an  expre^-  statemen: 
that  the  descendants  of  Androclus,  the  founder, 
continued  to  bear  the  title  of  king  with  such 
p)rivileges  as  the  presidencj'  of  the  game.'  and  the 
right  to  wear  the  royal  purple  (Stral>o,  633).  The 
other  evidence,  which  is  largely  derived  from 
inscrintions,  may  be  divided  into  two  clas.-c' 
according  as  it  refers  to  a college  of  kings  or  to  a 
single  official.  The  former  occurs  only  in  con- 
nexion with  States  which  had  an  aristocratic — or 
originally  aristocratic — constitution,  so  that  the 
‘kings’  are  the  later  repre.sentatives  of  the  old 
heroic  nobility.  The  States  in  que.stion  arc  Eli.s, 
Gyme,  Mytilene,  and  Cyzicus.  On  the  other 
hand,  a .single  ‘king’  aiqiears  as  a muniilpal 
oflicer  in  States  where  the  government  of  the 
nobles  had  been  overthrown — a catcg.iry  which 
comprises  Argos,  Megara,  Chios,  Miletus,  Olbi.i, 
and  Siphnos  (for  the  details  see  Gilbert,  Gr. 
Htnat.inlt.,  ii.  272,  .323). 

7.  The  sovereignty  at  Athens. — The  history  of 
the  sovereignty  at  Athens  is  obscure.  The  tradi- 
tional lists  of  the  Attic  kings  bear  the  sigms  of 
various  influences,  and  are  clearl3’  untrustworthv. 
This  much  alone  is  certain,  that  the  powers  of  the 
king  were  gradually  curtailed,  until  he  became 
a member  of  the  annuallj’  ajipointed  college  of 
nine  archons,  with  delinite  sacerilotal  and  judicial 
functions  assigned  to  him.  For  the  tradition  which 
identified  tlie  king-archon  with  the  early  ruler  of 
the  State  is  scarcelj'  to  be  doubted.  The  carlic.-it 
settlement,  known  as  that  of  Ion,  recognized  the 
division  into  four  tribes,  each  repre.sentcd  by  its 
tribal  king.  These  tribal  kings  (0i'.\o/3a<rt\ers)  were 
lierhaps  an  advisoiy  body  to  the  sovereign  : in  later 
times  we  find  them  still  associated  with  the  king- 
archon  as  judges  in  the  court  of  the  Frytaneum 
(Arist.  Al/i.  Fu/.  Ivii.  3).  The  name  of  Theseus 
is  connected  not  merelj'  with  the  unilication  of 
the  whole  of  Attica  and  the  centralization  of  its 
government  under  a single  king  ((ri’roo,i(r/i6s,  Thuc. 
ii.  15),  but  also  witii  a limitation  of  desjiotic  power 
which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  founder  of  the 
democracj'  (Arist.  Aih.  Fol.  xli.  2 ; Fans.  i.  iii.  3). 
The  earljf  cha])ters  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens  are  unfortunately  lost,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  nature  of  these  reforms, 
which,  though  referred  to  an  individual,  maj’  have 
been  actu.allj'  spread  over  a long  period.  The  royal 
power  was  reduced  by  the  participation  of  others 
in  its  functions  and  by  its  limitation  in  point  of 
time.  The  first  change,  traditionallj-  ascribed  to 
the  feebleness  of  some  of  tlie  kings,  was  the 
aiipointment  of  a war-chief  (woX^ixapxot),  and  the 
lirst  holder  of  the  new  office  was  Ion,  when  he  took 
part  in  the  war  against  Eleusis  (Fans.  i.  xxxi.  3 ; 
Arist.  Ath.  Fol.  iii.  2).  At  a later  date,  variouslj’ 
assigned  to  the  reigns  of  jMedon  and  .\castus,  the 
office  of  chief  archon  (fTrucegos,  as  giving  his  name 
to  the  current  j ear)  was  introduced.  The  reason 
for  his  appointment  is  unknown  ; Aristotle  merel.y 
states  that  his  administration  was  confined  to 
additional  (eTrldera)  as  distinguished  from  estab- 
lished (irurpia)  functions,  and  that  the  stibsequent 
dignity  of  the  ollice  was  due  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  former  (Ath.  Fol.  iii.  3).  The 
arclionships  were  held  at  lirst  for  life,  and  subse- 
quently for  ten  jmars  (ib.  iii.  1);  at  a later  date 
(683  I!.C. ) thej'  became  annual.  The  king-archon 
was  entrusted  chieflj'  with  religious  duties,  especi- 
ally those  of  old  inherited  usage  (irdTpia).  As  a 
survival  from  primitive  times  may  be  mentioned 
the  mystic  marriage  of  his  wife  (,Sa<Tl\ivva)  with  the 
god  Dionysus,  wiiich  was  celebrated  during  the 
festival  of  the  Anthesteria  in  the  SovsoXAov,  the 
precinct  of  the  god  worshiiiped  in  bull-form  (Arist. 
Ath.  Fol.  iii.  5 ; [Dem.j  lix.  7411'.).  It  should  lie 
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added  that  the  ^ovKo\eiov,  which  was  also  the 
residence  of  the  king-arclion,  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Prytaneum.  The  functions 
of  the  king-archon  may  be  classed  as  administrative 
or  judicial.  The  former  comprised  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  State  religion,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  supervision  of  priestly  appointments, 
the  organization  of  important  festivals  such  as  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Lenaja,  and  the 
management,  subject  to  various  limitations,  of 
sacred  property.  The  chief  of  his  judicial  functions 
was  the  presidency  of  the  court  in  all  cases  of 
homicide.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  duty  is 
an  addition  to  those  assigned  to  the  heroic  king  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  responsibility  must  have 
been  imposed  before  the  abolition  of  the  kingship, 
on  the  ground  that  the  king  M'as  particularly  con- 
cerned, as  representative  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
removing  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  blood- 
feud,  and,  as  religious  head  of  the  State,  in 
purifying  it  from  the  taint  of  homicide.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  judicial  duties  of 
the  king-archon  see  Crimes  and  Punishments 
(Greek). 

8.  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. — It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  monarchy  continued 
to  exist  for  a much  longer  time  among  the  half- 
Hellenized  States  on  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Greece.  Thus,  the  kings  of  the  Molossi,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  before  400  B.C.  had  extended  their  sway  over 
the  whole  of  Epirus,  maintained  their  ijower  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  century.  Aristotle  attri- 
butes the  survival  of  the  Molossian  kingdom  to 
the  limitation  of  the  royal  authority,  and  compares 
it  in  that  respect  with  the  Lacediemonian  (Pol.  v. 
11,  ISIS'^  23).  We  have  hardly  any  means  of  veri- 
fying his  statement,  but  we  know  that  king  and 
l^eople  annually  exchanged  oaths,  of  submission  to 
the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  loyalty  on  the 
other  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  5).  Shortly  before  its  final 
overthrow,  the  king’s  power  was  temporarily  in- 
creased by  Pyrrhus,  who  owed  the  enlargement  of 
his  authority  to  his  popularity  with  the  army. 
Thessaly  never  formed  a united  monarchy, 
although  there  is  some  evidence  that  in  compara- 
tively late  times  a chieftain  was  elected  as  general 
(Taybi)  to  represent  the  whole  people.  Such  was 
the  position  occupied  by  Jason  of  Pherte  (Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  iv.  28),  and  possibly  by  Aleuas  and 
Scox^as  at  an  earlier  date.  But  Jason’s  ascendancy 
was  short-lived,  and  as  a rule  the  Thessalian 
tetrarchies  were  distracted  with  rival  jealousies, 
esjDecially  those  of  the  Aleuads  of  Larisa  and  the 
Scopads  of  Crannon.  The  kings  of  Macedon  traced 
their  descent  to  Temenus  the  Heraclid.  Their 
constitutional  position,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Homeric  king, 
when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  change  of 
circumstances.  The  king  received  all  taxes  and 
tribute  together  with  the  rents  of  the  domain 
lands,  but  his  power  depended  upon  custom  only 
and  upon  the  strength  of  his  individual  character. 
The  nobility  were  always  ready  to  put  themselves 
in  op)positioa,  if  the  king  failed  to  conciliate  or  to 
overawe  them  ; and  to  this  cause  must  be  ascribed 
the  constant  struggles  for  the  throne,  and  the 
risings  of  pretenders  supported  by  a party  of  the 
nobility  against  a legitimate  heir,  if  weak  and  un- 
protected (see  also  J.  P.  Mahati'y,  Greek  Life  and 
Thought^,  London,  1896,  p.  23  tf.). 

g.  Later  Greek  monarchies. — The  career  of 
Alexander  opened  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Greek  monarchy.  Alexander  made  himself  the 
successor  of  the  Persian  king,  whose  sovereignty 
was  that  of  an  absolute  owner  over  his  chattels 
(Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14,  1285'*  18).  On  this  model 
were  founded  the  kingdoms  which  established 


themselves  after  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi — those 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  Pergamus,  and  Macedonia.  Of 
these  the  Syrian  Seleucids  came  nearest  to  the 
pattern  of  an  Oriental  monarchy,  from  which  their 
rule  was  distinguished  only  by  its  dependence 
uiion  Greek  resources.  The  Ptolemys  in  Egypt 
were  less  despotic,  partly  because  they  relied  upon 
Macedonian  troops  for  their  support,  and  partly 
because  their  government  was  based  ujmn  the 
semi-Greek  city  of  Alexandria.  The  Attalids  at 
Pergamus,  while  retaining  the  chief  power  in 
their  own  hands,  made  a show  of  submitting  to 
the  forms  of  a democracy.  The  condition  of 
Macedonia  remained  much  as  it  had  been  in  former 
days,  except  that  the  power  of  the  nobles,  many  of 
whom  were  dispersetl  in  foreign  lands,  was  less 
adequate  for  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  an 
ambitious  monarch.  The  Macedonians  were  a 
race  of  soldiers,  no  less  backward  in  culture  than 
untrained  in  civil  goveniment ; and  they  were 
always  ready  to  follow  a capable  leader  who  under- 
stood how  to  humour  them  (Mahafi'y,  p.  231  f.). 

II.  Homan. — i.  Nature  of  kingship. — The  tra- 
ditional history  of  early  Koine  begins  with  a period 
of  monarchical  government ; and,  although  the 
details  partake  largely  of  a legendary  character, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  general  truth.  In 
addition  to  a priori  considerations,  tradition  is 
confirmed  by  the  survival  into  republican  times 
of  traces  of  an  earlier  monarchy,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  regia,  or  king’s  house,  as  the  ofliceof  the  ponti- 
fex  iruiximus,  and  the  continuance  of  the  titles 
interrex  and  rex  sacrorum.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, add  the  festival  regifugium,  although  this 
was  traditionally  explained  as  a festival  held  in 
celebration  of  the  banishment  of  the  kings  (Ov. 
Fasti,  ii.  685  f. ) ; for  it  has  now  been  brought  into 
connexion  with  other  sacerdotal  flights  on  the 
occasion  of  a sacrifice,  which,  whatever  their  real 
nature,  were  certainly  not  the  mimic  representa- 
tions of  historical  events  (W.  Warde  Fowler,  The 
Roman  Festivals,  London,  1899,  p.  327  fi’.  ; Frazer, 
The  Magic  Art,  ii.  308-310,  and  Lectures  on 
Kingship,  p.  264).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  doubt  that  the  peculiar  odium  which 
attached  to  the  title  rex  was  inspired  by  a deep- 
rooted  prejudice,  springing  from  the  recollection 
of  the  overthrow  of  a hateful  tyranny.  The 
charge  of  aiming  at  the  throne  was  the  most 
heinous  form  of  treason,  and  was  as  fatal  to  Sp. 
Cassius  and  Sp.  iMoelius  in  early  times  as  to  Tib. 
Gracchus  and  J ulius  Cassar  in  the  days  of  the  later 
Republic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tyrant  against 
whom  Brutus  conspired  was  the  representative 
of  a foreign  dynasty  which  aspired  to  establish 
hereditary  power.  The  native  Roman  kingship 
rvas  of  a different  character.  Its  patriarchal  and 
primitive  origin  is  attested  by  the  proximity  of 
the  king’s  residence  to  the  hearth  of  the  State — 
the  perennial  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  — and 
to  the  store-houses  under  the  protection  of  the 
Penates  (di  penates  publici  p.  R.  Q.),  who  were 
housed  under  the  same  roof  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41). 
Some  modern  scholars  have  concluded  that  the 
Vestals  and  Flamens  were  in  the  first  instance 
tlie  daughters  and  sons  of  the  king,  who  by  his 
direction  undertook  the  duties  of  kindling  and 
maintaining  the  sacred  fire  (Warde  Fowler,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  147,  288).  But  the  king  was  more  than 
the  head  of  the  clan.  The  genius  of  the  Roman 
people  asserted  itself  at  an  early  date  in  the  dis- 
covery that  legal  limitations  might  be  imposed 
upon  the  exercise  of  an  authority  otherwise  uncon- 
trolled (imperium  legitknum.  Sail.  Cat.  vi.  6). 
The  king  was  during  his  life  the  sole  repository 
of  powers  derived  from  the  people,  which  he  exer- 
cised subject  to  the  condition  that  he  must  act, 
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not  like  a slave-owner,  but  as  the  mandatory  of 
his  free  fellow  - citizens.  Thus  the  king,  while 
free  to  follow  the  inclination  of  his  will,  was 
checked  by  the  conviction  that  he  must  act  not 
contrary  to,  but  in  accordance  with,  the  law.  The 
people  were  the  source  of  the  law,  which  could 
not  be  altered  witliout  their  sanction.  Thus,  as 
Mommsen  has  suggested,  the  constitution  of  Rome 
resembled,  in  some  measure,  constitutional  mon- 
archy inverted. 

‘ In  the  Itoinan  constitution  the  community  of  the  people 
exercised  very  much  the  same  functions  as  belong  to  the  king 
in  England  ; the  right  of  pardon,  which  in  England  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  was  in  Rome  the  prerogative  of  the  com- 
munity ; while  the  ordinary  operations  of  government  devolved 
entirely  on  the  crown’  (Uist.  of  Home,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  84). 

This  conception  was  undoubtedly  the  outcome 
of  a period  of  growth,  the  various  stages  of  which 
are  lost  to  our  view.  Our  evidence  respecting  the 
regal  constitution  comes  from  writers  who  relied 
entirely  upon  a tradition  incapable  of  verification  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  their  accounts  have 
not  been  coloured  by  the  introduction  of  features 
characteristic  of  a later  age. 

Our  authorities  agree  in  denying  that  the  king- 
ship  was  hereditary  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  24),  and  also  in 
the  assertion  that  the  king  was  elected  by  the 
people  on  the  proposal  of  the  interrex,  and  with 
the  previously  expressed  approval  of  the  senate 
(Livy,  i.  17  ; Cic.  Rep.  ii.  31).  The  existence  of 
the  office  of  interrex,  on  the  one  hand,  shows  that 
the  demise  of  the  crown  was  not  necessarily  and 
immediately  followed  by  the  succession  of  the 
heir ; but,  on  the  other,  the  nomination  of  the  rex 
sacrorum  and  of  the  dictator  in  later  times  suggests 
that  free  election  was  not  so  primitive  an  insti- 
tution as  the  authorities  aflirm.  The  view  of 
Mommsen  (Rom.  Staatsrecht,  ii.  7,  and  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  68)  is  now  generally  adopted  that  the  king 
was  entitled,  if  not  required,  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor ; and  that,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  duty  fell 
upon  an  interrex  chosen  from  the  senate.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  approval  of  the  senate 
was  normally,  if  not  necessarily,  obtained  ; and  the 
new  king  immediately  submitted  himself  to  the 
people,  by  himself  proposing  the  adoption  of  a lex 
ciiriata  as  the  ratilication  of  his  assumption  of  the 
supreme  power  (cf.  Livy,  i.  41).  The  entrance  into 
office  was  incomplete  until  the  assent  of  the  gods 
had  been  obtained  by  a formal  inauguration,  in 
which  the  auspices  were  taken  by  a member  of  the 
priesthood  other  than  the  king  himself  (ih.  i.  18). 

2.  Insignia. — In  virtue  of  his  pre-eminent  author- 
ity, the  king  was  invested  with  various  insignia 
of  office.  Thus,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  preceded  by  twelv'e  lictors  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  30), 
bearing  rods  and  axes  as  a mark  of  his  continuous 
right  to  command  (imperiam)  during  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  He  wore  a puiqile  robe  known  as  trabca 
(Verg.  .^n.  vii.  612;  Juv.  viii.  259),  so  called  be- 
cause crossed  by  belts  of  scarlet  (Mayor,  on  Juv. 
X.  35)  ; but  in  general  his  official  dress  varied 
in  accordance  ivitli  the  succession  of  his  duties. 
He  wielded  the  ivory  sceptre  surmounted  by  an 
eagle,  wore  a crown  of  oak-leaves  fashioned  with 
gold,  and  occupied  an  ivory  throne  (Dion.  Hal.  iii. 
61).  He  alone  rode  in  a State-chariot  within  the 
city  walls  ; and  from  this  custom  the  sella  curiilis 
of  the  republican  magistrates  was  said  to  be  derived 
(Fest.  p.  49).  He  was  endowed  with  ample  domain 
lands,  which  were  occupied  on  suli'erance  (precario) 
and  kept  in  cultivation  by  the  royal  clientcla  (Cic. 
Rep.  V.  3). 

3.  Functions. — («)  The  king  was  the  rejiresen- 
tative  of  the  community  in  all  its  relations,  in- 
cluding the  superintendence  of  the  State  religion. 
For  the  first  organization  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
distribution  of  its  duties  Numa  was  traditionally 
resjonsible  (Livy,  i.  20).  Accordingly,  he  is  repre- 


sented as  having  instituted  the  appointments  of 
the  three  chief  Flamens  (those  of  Juppiter,  Mars, 
and  Quirinus),  of  the  college  of  Salii,  and  of  the 
Pontifex,  while  retaining  for  himself  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  chief  religious  ceremonies  (Plut. 
Tib.  Gracch.  15).  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  the  rex sacrorum-was  appointed  to  take  over 
the  sacred  functions  personally  exercised  bj-  the 
monarch,  while  the  pontifex  maximus  succeeded 
to  the  general  presidency  over  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  the  king  had  held  as  chief  of  the 
State  (for  the  difficulties  in  details  see  Greenidge, 
Roman  Public  Life,  p.  51  f.). 

(b)  In  secular  as  distinguished  from  religious 
functions  the  king  was  at  once  the  highest  civil 
authority  and  the  supreme  militarj’  commander. 
He  had  no  colleague  who  could  interpose  a veto  ; 
he  might,  if  he  chose,  delegate  his  powers,  and 
subsequently  resume  them  at  will.  The  limita- 
tions of  his  authority  were  established  by  custom 
and  precedent,  followed  or  created  bj'  the  holders 
of  the  office  themselves  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26).  Thus, 
though  the  king  completely  controlled  the  divi- 
sion of  booty  and  the  disposition  of  conquered 
land  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  26),  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
sult the  senate,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  on 
all  matters  of  foreign  policy  (Livy,  i.  32).  An 
exception  would  be  the  making  of  a treaty  which 
closed  a war;  for  on  a foreign  caiiqiaign  it  wius 
impossible  to  po.stpone  a decision  until  a reference 
was  made  to  the  authorities  at  home.  On  the 
question  of  a declaration  of  war  it  w;is  even  usual 
to  obtain  the  ratilication  of  the  people  (Hion.  Hal. 
ii.  14). 

4.  Delegates. — Since  it  was  impracticable  for 
the  king  to  perform  in  person  all  the  duties 
required  of  his  ollice,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  represent  him,  who  exercised 
their  functions  iluring  the  king's  i)leasure.  Chief 
of  these  was  the  prafcctns  urbi,  v ho  was  left  behind 
in  Rome  to  take  over  the  government  during  the 
king’s  absence  in  the  field.  The  chief  sulxndinate 
commands  in  war  were  those  of  the  generals  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  (tribimi  militum  and  celerum). 
With  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  more  important  cases  were  heard 
by  the  king  in  person,  and  the  less  imiiortant 
transferred  to  judges  chosen  from  the  senate  (Dion. 
Hal.  ii.  12).  Further,  it  was  made  a ch.arge  against 
Tarquinius  Superbus  that  he  tried  c.ases  of  serious 
imiiortance  without  employing  a imnel  of  advisers 
to  assist  him  (Livjq  i.  49).  Some  scholars  hold 
that  such  a comiliiiin  is  to  be  found  in  the  diioviri 
perduellionis  (commissioners  of  high  treason),  who 
were  appointed  by  Tullus  Ilostilius  to  try  the  case 
of  Horatius  (Livy,  i.  26).  These,  again,  have  been 
identified  with  the  qiucstorcs  parricidii,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  kings 
(Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22),  although  Dlommsen  (HL-it.  of 
Rome,  i.  159)  regards  the  latter  as  police  officers, 
whose  primary  duty  was  to  search  for  and  arrest 
murderers.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  brief 
account  of  the  trial  of  Horatius  that,  though  the 
king  might  allow  an  appeal  to  the  people  (^)royo- 
catio),  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  According  to 
a statement  of  Dionysius  (iv.  25),  the  king  tried 
public  causes  himself,  but  remitted  to  others  the 
adjudication  of  private  suits,  and  in  the  latter  case 
jirescribed  the  formula  by  which  the  competence 
of  the  index  was  limited.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
later  distinction  between  proceedings  in  inre  and 
in  iudicio,  when  the  pnetor  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  formerly  occupied  by  the  king.  The  power 
of  legislation  was  theoretically  vestei)  in  the  ])cople, 
who  were  the  sole  source  of  law  (Dion.  Hal.  ii. 
14);  but  the  initiative  was  eonlined  to  the  king, 
who  alone  possessed  the  right  of  consulting  the 
assembly. 
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Literature. — J.  G.  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the.  Earh/  History 
of  the  Kingship,  London,  1905,  esp.  pp.  81-S8 ; T.  D.  Seymour, 
Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  New  York,  1907,  pp.  78-97  ; G.  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  London,  1869,  pt.  i.  ch.  20 ; G.  Busolt, 
Gricchische  Geschichte\  Gotha,  1893-1904,  i.  505-509,  644-550,  ii. 
104  ff.;  G.  Gilbert,  Handbuch  der  gr.  Staatsalterthiimer,  i.2, 
Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  46-51,  121  ff. ; V.  v.  Schoefifer,  art.  ‘ Baeileus’ 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  iii.  55 ff. ; A.  H.  Cooke,  art.  ‘Rex (Greek)' 
in  Smith’s  Diet.  Ant.'^  ii.  646  ; T.  Mommsen,  Itomisches 
Staatsrechti,  Leipzig,  1887,  ii.  1-17,  and  History  of  Hume,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1877,  i.  66-70;  E.  Herzog,  Geschiehle  und  System 
der  romischen  Staatsverfassung,  Leipzig,  1884-91,  i.  62-82 ; L. 
Lange,  Rbmische  Alterthiimer,  Berlin,  1856-71,  i.  284-389,  and 
Das  riimische  Konigthum,  Leipzig,  1881 ; F.  Bernhoft,  Staat 
und  Recht  der  riimischen  Kimigszeit,  Stuttgart,  1882 ; H. 
Schiller,  in  Iwau  v.  Muller’s  Handbuch,  iv.2  ii.  l (Munich, 
1893),  pp.  51-63;  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  art.  ‘Rex  (Roman)’ 
in  .Smith’s  Diet.  Ant.^  ii.  649,  and  Roman  Public  Life,  London, 
1901,  pp.  42-66.  A.  C.  Pearson. 

KING  (Indian). — Tlie  Indian  kingsliip  is  pecu- 
liar in  that  the  king  belongs  to  the  second — the 
Ksatriya,  or  ivarrior — of  the  four  great  castes,  the 
first  and  most  powerful  being  the  lirahiuan  caste. 
Throughout  orthodox  Sanskrit  literature,  there- 
fore, a strict  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
priest  and  the  king  ; anything  even  approximating 
to  a priest-king  is  unknown  in  Aryan  India.  The 
king  is  inferior  in  position  to  the  priest,  who,  as 
has  frequently  happened  in  modern  times  in 
the  case  of  the  Peshwas  of  the  IVIfihratta  dynasty), 
often  became  practically  the  real  ruler,  though 
nominally  only  chief  counsellor  of  State. 

The  essentially  administrative  character  of  the 
Indian  king  is  borne  out  by  his  name,  rujan,  ‘the 
director,’*  cognate  with  Lat.  rex  and  0.  Ir.  ri, 
‘ king  ’ (from  the  Celtic  group  is  probably  borrowed 
Goth,  reiks,  ‘ S.px'Av,'  and  the  Germanic  group  re- 
presented by  Eng.  rich),  as  well  as  with  dialectic 
Turfan  pat-raStii,  ‘ ordered,  arranged,’  Skr.  raji, 
‘ line,  row,’  Gr.  6plyui,  ‘ I stretch  out,’  Lat.  ref/o,  ‘ I 
keep  straight,  guide,  rule,’  rectus,  ‘right,’  0.  Ir. 
rigim,  ‘ I stretch  out,’ rccA<,  ‘law,’ Germ,  richten, 

‘ to  direct,’  etc. 

Among  other  synons'ms  for  ‘king’  are  ‘lord  of  men’  (nara- 
pati),  ‘ lord  of  earth  ’ (bhupati),  ‘ protector  of  earth  ’ (bhiipdla), 

‘ sustainer  of  earth  ’ (ktjitibhi't),  etc.  As  Indra  is  the  king  of 
the  gods,  so  the  king  is  the  ‘ Indra  of  men’  (narendra,  manu- 
jendra,  etc.  ; cf.  Bdhtlingk-Roth,  i.  803),  and,  although  the 
‘god  on  earth’  (bhudeca)  is,  properly  speaking,  the  Brahman, 
the  king  is  occasionally'  termed  a ‘god’  (deca)  or  a ‘god  of 
earth  ’ (ksitideca ; Bdhtlingk-Roth,  iii.  738).  ’This  does  not, 
however,  imply  any  divinity  of  the  king,  but  merely,  that  he  is 
as  much  superior  to  the  lower  castes — Vai4yas  and  Sudras— as 
the  gods  are  superior  to  mankind. 

The  king,  says  Manu,  ‘ is  a great  deity  in  human 
form’  (vii.  8:  mahatl  devata  hy  esd  narariipena 
tisthati),  and,  according  to  Ncirada  DharnmMstra, 
xviii.  54 f.,  there  are  eight  sacred  objects  which 
must  be  reverenced,  worshipped,  and  circum- 
ambulated sun-wise : a Brahman,  a cow,  fire, 
gold,  ghl  (clarified  bfitter),  the  sun,  the  waters, 

‘ and  a king  as  the  eighth.’ 

When  Brahman  created  the  king,  we  are  told 
(Manu,  vii.  3-7  ; cf.  v.  96)  that  he  took 
‘eternal  particles  of  Indra,  of  the  Wind,  of  Yama  [the  god  of 
justice  and  of  the  dead],  of  the  Sun,  of  Fire,  of  Varuna,  of  the 
Moon,  and  of  Kubera  [the  god  of  wealth].’  This  passage  re- 
ceives its  explanation  in  ix.  303-311  : the  king  must  shower 
benefits  upon  his  realm  as  Indra  [the  rain-god]  sends  rain  upon 
the  earth ; he  must  be  as  omnipresent  os  the  wind  ; he  must 
control  all  his  subjects  as  does  Yama  ; he  must  draw  revenues 
from  his  kingdom  as  the  sun  draws  water  from  the  earth  ; he 
must  be  brilliant  and  of  blazing  anger  against  crime  like  the 
radiance  of  the  fire ; he  must  bind  criminals  as  the  fetters  of 
Varupa  enchain  the  wicked  ; he  must  be  as  beautiful  in  the 
sight  of  his  subjects  as  is  the  moon  in  the  eyes  of  mankind ; 
like  the  earth — which  in  this  list  replaces  the  earth-godling 
Kubera — he  must  support  all  his  subjects.  A similar  list, 
omitting  Wind,  Sun,  and  Varuna,  is  given  in  Narada  D^,  xviii. 
26-31. 

The  object  of  all  this  is,  however,  very  explicitly 
stated  to  have  been  ‘for  the  protection  of  this 

1 One  of  the  terms  for  emperor,  rdjardj(a),  ‘ king  of  kings,’  is 
interesting  as  paralleling  the  0.  Pers’.  xsdyaOiya  xsdyaeiyanam. 
Modern  Pers.  shdhdn  shah,  ‘supreme  king’  (of.  O.  Bbhtlingk 
and  R.  Roth,  Sanskrit-Wurterb.,  St.  Petersburg,  1855-75,  vi. 
323). 


whole  [creation]’  (Manu,  vii.  3),  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  kings  are  always  pure,  ‘ lest  their 
business  be  impeded’  (Guittumu  JjS,  xiv.  45),  at 
least  ‘while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties’  (Visnn  DS,  xxii.  48),  for 

‘ as  fire  is  not  jiolluted  even  plough  it  always  burns  the  creatures 
of  this  world,  even  so  a king  is  not  polluted  by  infiicling  punish- 
ment on  those  who  deserve  it’  (Sdrada  D6,  xviii.  18);  and, 
moreover,  he  ‘is  seated  on  the  throne  of  Indra  ...  lor  the 
protection  of  his  subjects  ’ (Manu,  v.  ‘J3  f.). 

.\nother  j)oint  of  resemblance  between  the  king 
and  a god  is  that  ‘ through  his  word  an  oli'ender 
may  become  innocent,  and  an  innocent  man  an 
oli’ender  in  due  course’  {Xtirada  DS,  xviii.  5‘2) ; 
and  the  king  is  named  in  connexion  with  the  god.s 
in  the  requirement  that  a non-Brahman  must  take 
his  oath  ‘in  the  jirescnce  of  the  gods,  of  the  king, 
and  of  Brahmans’  {Guutama  D.%  xui.  13),  as  well 
as  in  the  prohibition  that  a siio/akn  [shall  not 
.“uieak  evil  of  the  gods  or  of  the  king  ’ (Apastambn 
DS,  I.  xi.  31.  5). 

The  ileath  of  a king  or  an  accident  to  liim  inter- 
rupts the  study  of  the  Veda  {Gautama  DS,  xvi.  32  ; 
Bandhdyana  DS,  I.  xi.  21.  4 ; Visit u Di>,  xxx.  23)  ; 
and  a snutaka  may  not  step  on  a king’s  shadow 
(iSIanu,  iv.  130). 

The  transfer  of  guilt  in  case  of  royal  pardon  is  a 
rather  striking  feature  of  the  Indian  kingshij).  If 
a thief  or  other  criminal  is  pardoned  by  the  king, 
the  guilt  of  the  original  crime  devolves  on  the 
monarch  {Apastamha  DS,  l.  vi.  19.  15  [quoting 
from  an  earlier  text-book],  ix.  25,  ii.  xi.  28.  13  ; 
Gautama  DS,  xii.  45;  Manu,  viii.  316),  liecause,  if 
he  kills  the  criminal,  ‘ he  destroys  sin  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sacred  law’  (VasistJui  D&,  xix.  46, 
quoting  from  an  earlier  text-book).  If  the  king 
grants  such  a pardon,  he  must  fast  a day  and  a 
night ; if  he  punishes  an  innocent  man,  the  length 
of  the  fast  must  be  tripled  (ib.  xix.  40,  43). 

The  association  of  the  king  with  Indra,  alrea<ly 
noted,  appears  again  in  the  statement  that  the 
king  in  whose  realm  are  no  criminals  ‘attains  the 
world  of  Indra’  {Vipiu  D^,  v.  196;  cf.  Brhaspafi 
DS,  ii.  38) ; and  we  may  also  note  that  Soma  is 
the  ‘ lord  of  kings’  and  Varuna  ‘lord  of  universal 
sovereigns’  {chakravartin  [g.i‘.],  Satapatha  Brdh- 
mana,  XI.  iv.  3.  9f.). 

There  were,  however,  in  India  kings  who  by  no 
means  fulfilled  the  royal  ideal.  It  is  very  bluntly 
declared  that  wicked  kings  go  to  hell  {Quotations 
from  Xdrada,  v.  10),  and  a sndtaka  must  not 
accept  gifts  from  a king  who  is  wicked  or  a non- 
Ksatriya,  or,  indeed,  any  king  (Manu,  iv.  87  tf., 
84,  91) ; yet  such  was  the  reverence  for  the  royal 
office  that  an  attack  upon  even  a wicked  ruler 
was  deemed  one  hundred  times  worse  than  the 
extremely  heinous  otfenee  of  mm'dering  a Brahman 
{Ndrada  DS,  xv.,  xvi.  31). 

Specitically  royal  tabus  were  rare  in  India, 
practically  the  only  instances  being  that  a king 
might  never  stand  bare-footed  on  the  ground  and 
might  not  shave  his  head  for  a year  after  his  in- 
auguration Brdhmana,  V.  v.  3.  1 f.,  6f. ). 

The  ceremony  of  inaugurating  a king  (Raja- 
suya)  was  very  elaborate  (cf.  especially  A.  Weber, 
‘lieber  die  Konigsweihe,’  ABAW,  1893;  A. 
Hillebrandt,  Bitual-Litt.  l=GIAP  iii.  2,  Strass- 
burg,  1897],  pp.  143-147) ; but  in  this,  as  in  the 
Vajapeya  (on  which  see  Weber,  ‘ Ueber  den 
Vajapeya,’  SBA  IV,  1892,  pp.  765-813  ; Hillebrandt, 
141-143  ; both  the  Rajasuya  and  the  Vajapeya  are 
also  discussed  in  art.  Abhiseka)  and  the  Asva- 
medha  (g.v.),  while  the  king  was  regarded  as  the 
sacrilicer,  the  actual  celebrant  was  his  Brahmanical 
representative,  his  piirohita,  or  ‘house-priest’  (cf. 
H.  Oldenberg,  Rel.  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  pp. 
377-379).  The  Brahmans  were  also  entrusted  with 
magic  charms  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  speci- 
mens of  these  being  such  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda 
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as  iii.  3f.,  iv.  8,  22,  and  vi.  98  (cf.  the  series  trans- 
lated by  M.  Bloomfield,  SBE  xlii.  [1897]  111-133). 

Although  the  early  Indian  kingship  was  usually 
hereditary,  there  are  clear  indications  that  elec- 
tion to  royal  office  was  not  unknown  (Eigveda, 
X.  cxxiv.  8 : ‘ as  subjects  choosing  for  themselves  a 
king,’  rujdnam  vrndnd ; cf.  VI.  viii.  4) ; and  with 
this  niay  be  connected  an  incident  not  uncommon 
in  modem  Indian  folk-tales,  and  repeated  in  the 
Indian  stratum  of  The  Thousand  Nights  and  One 
Night  (tr.  R.  Burton,  Supplementary  Nights, 
London,  n.d.,  i.  323),  where  the  hero,  wandering 
to  a city  whose  king  has  just  died,  is  singled  out 
by  one  of  the  royal  elephants,  whose  choice  is 
regarded  as  a divine  indication  that  the  stranger 
is  to  be  the  next  monarch. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  Indian  king  to 
sacrifice  or  to  take  any  other  active  part  in  religious 
rites,  it  is  very  significant  to  observe  the  r61e  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  particularly  by  the  Upanisads, 
in  the  development  of  philosophy.  Thus  King 
Asvapati  Kaikeya  instructs  livejearned  Brahmans 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Atman  VaWvanara 
after  their  fellow  casteman  Uddalaka  Aruni  had 
been  unable  to  solve  their  perplexities  (C7iAdncfoy2/a 
Upanisad,  v.  11-24;  cf.  ^atapatha  Brdhniana,  X, 
vi.  1);  Pravahana  Jaivali,  prince  of  Pafichala, 
teaches  two  Brahmans  tlie  nature  of  Akasa  {ib.  i. 
8f. ) and  also  explains  to  Svetaketu,  Uddalaka’sson, 
the  nature  of  metempsychosis  (ib.  v.  3-10,  Brhad- 
dranyaka  Upan.  vi.  2 ; cf.  also  Kausltaki  Upnn. 
i.);  and  the  great  Vedic  scholar  Gargya  Balaki, 
after  repeatedly  failing  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
Brahman,  receives  the  solution  from  King  Ajata- 
satruof  K.as,l{Brhaddranyaka  Upan.  ii.l,  Kanfitaki 
Upan.  iv.).  Considering  this,  it  may  well  bo  that, 
as  P.  Deussen  maintains  (Philosophy  of  the  Upan- 
ishads,  tr.  A.  S.  Gedcn,  Edinburgh,  1906,  p.  19  f.  ; 
cf.  also  R.  Garbe’s  little  essay  on  the  origin  of  Indian 
monism  in  hia  Philosophy  of  Ancient  India,  Chicago, 
1897), 

‘ the  doctrine  of  the  atman»  standing:  as  it  did  in  such  sharp 
contrast  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Vedic  ritual,  though  the 
original  conception  may  have  been  due  to  Brilhmans,  was  taken 
up  and  cultivated  primarily  not  in  Brilhman  but  in  Kshatriya 
circles,  and  was  first  adopted  by  the  former  in  later  times'; 
and  that  this  teaching  ‘was  fostered  and  iirogressivcly  devel- 
oped by  the  Kshatriyas  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
Brahmanical  ritual.’ 

We  must  also  remember,  in  this  connexion,  that 
the  two  great  heterodoxies  of  India — Buddhism 
and  Jainism — proceeded  from  the  Ksatriya  caste, 
and  that  Buddha  was  himself  an  heir  apparent 
(yuvardja),  being  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of 
the  Sakya  clan  in  Kapilavastu. 

Literature. — The  chief  references  are  given  by  M.  Winter- 
nitz,  s.v.  * King  (a)  in  India,’  SBE  1.  [1910j  322-324  ; cf.  also  H. 
Zimmer,  Altind.  Leben^  Berlin,  1879,  pp.  102-168 ; W.  Foy, 
Die  konigliche  Gewalt  nach  den  altind.  Bi'chtsbiichei'n,  Leipzig, 

1S96.  Louis  H.  Gkav. 

KING  (Iranian). — The  kingly  office  has  always 
played  a most  important  part  in  Iranian  history 
and  religion  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  the 
ancient  Persian  Empires  and  in  the  Ma7.dean 
religion.  Indeed,  to  the  Greeks  the  Persian 
monarch  was  known  simply  as  ^aa-iXeus,  or  6 /teyas 
iSairiXeiis,  as  constantly  in  Herodotus,  riEschylus, 
and  other  classical  writers.  ‘ Tlie  Great  Kings’ 
styled  themselves  khshdyaOiyd  khshdyadiydndm 
(‘King  of  Kings’) — a title  which  has  been  per- 
petuated through  the  centuries  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  non-Iranian  Persian  sovereign  still  boasts 
the  proud,  though  empty,  title  of  Shdhdn  Shah, 
which  is  merely  the  modernized  form  of  the  ancient 
title.  Nowhere  has  royal  power  ever  been  more 
exalted  or  more  absolute  than  in  successive  mon- 
arcbies  of  both  ancient  and  modern  Iran.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  therefore,  that,  in  strong  contrast 
with  so  many  of  the  ancient  religions,  there  is 
no  certain  trace  of  ‘ king-worship  ’ or  of  divine 
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genealogies  in  any  of  the  ancient  Iranian  dynasties, 
whether  historical  or  legendary*  (on  ‘ king-worship’ 
see  C.  Lattey,  Ancient  King-Worship,  London, 
1910  ; also  E.  Komemann,  Zur  Gaehichte  d-zr 
antiken  Herrscherkulte,  Leipzig,  1901).  This  i> 
a necessary  result  of  the  practical  monotheism  of 
the  Mazdean  religion,  in  all  its  various  forms. 
We  have  just  indicated  the  distinction  between 
the  ‘ historical  ’ and  the  ‘ legendary  ’ d}-nastie3  in 
ancient  Iran.  By  the  former  is  meant,  of  course, 
the  well-known  great  Persian  Achiemenid  mon- 
archv  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  their  successors, 
familiar  to  us  from  the  Greek  historians  and,  in 
modern  times,  from  their  own  famous  rock  inscrip- 
tions, which  have  thrown  a flood  of  light  upon  both 
the  political  history  of  their  reigns  and  the  form  of 
Mazdeism  which  they  professed  (see  art.  Behisti  .\ ». 
Small  and  monotonous  as  is  this  ‘literature,'  it  i> 
distinguished  by  the  deeply  religion."  note  tliai 
rings  tliroughout,  incessantly  reneating  the  dechira- 
tion  of  a burning  faith,  in  whicii  we  have  evidence 
of  a sincere  piety  shown  towards  ‘ the  great  God.' 
the  one  God  of  the  king  and  of  his  people.  No 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  religion  profe.sscd 
by  these  kings,  at  least  Darius  and  hi"  succe-ssors, 
for  we  find  that  Darius,  in  the  great  Behistan 
inscription,  adopts,  with  a sense  of  the  deepest 
satisfaction,  the  title  of  ‘ Auramazdean  ’ — proudly 
declaring : 

‘ As  an  Auramazdean  I swear  (?  or  proclaim)  that  this  is  true  ’ 
(Dar.  U/i.,  col.  4,  §67). 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  these  old 
Persian  kings  ; there  is  no  claim  to  divine  ancestry, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  or  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  nor  to  anv  apotheosis  after  death, 
as  in  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  the  pious 
expression  of  the  most  absolute  dependence  upon 
Auramazda,  the  one  God.  By  his  will  or  divine 
grace  kings  are  allowed  to  reign  (‘per  me  reges 
regnant’) ; thus  Darius  exclaims  : 

‘ By  the  will  of  Auramazda  I am  kin;;’  (16.,  col.  1,  § j .6, 6). 

By  the  same  will  the  nations  are  made  subject  to 
him  : 

‘ By  the  will  of  Auramazda,  these  nations  have  become  my 
slaves  and  my  tributaries  ’ (16.,  § 7). 

It  is  Auramazdil  who  gives  to  kings  all  their 
power  : 

‘ Auramazda  has  invested  me  with  sovereign  power  ’ (ib.,  § 5). 
A true  Lord  of  hosts,  it  is  he  that  gives  the  victory 
in  battle  : 

‘ By  the  will  of  Auramazda  I put  to  flight  the  army  of  Xidintu- 
Bel.  . . . I took  possession  of  Babylon.  . . . I defeated  the  armed 
bands  of  the  rebels,’  etc.  (ib.,  §§  lS-20 ; col.  2,  § 26,  etc.). 

In  a word,  everything  depends  absolutely  on  the 
divine  will : 

‘Everything  that  I have  done,  I have  done,  without  exception, 
by  the  will  of  Auramazda’  (ib.,  col.  4,  §02). 

In  another  place,  referring  to  his  conquests,  the 
king  says : 

‘ That  which  has  been  done,  I did  it  all  by  the  will  of 
Auramazda’  (Nai]sh-i  Ilustam,  a,  §6). 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  when  we  turn  to 
that  form  of  Mazdeism  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Avesta,  the  sacred  book  knows  nothing  of  the 
great  Persian  monarchs,  Cyrus,  Darius,  Artaxerxes, 
and  the  others  of  the  Aclia'inenid  dynasty,  whose 
names  are  .so  familiar  in  history.  It  knows,  on  the 
contrary,  other  great  dynasties — the  Peshdadian 
and  the  Kayanian — utterly  unknown  outside  of 
the  Avestan  literature  and  the  folk-legends  pre- 
served in  the  poetry  of  later  I’ersia,  especially 
Firdausi.  The  legends  of  those  dynasties  are,  of 
course,  largely  mythical.  The  first  royal  house, 
whose  date,  as  usual,  is  thrown  back  to  a fabulous 
antiquity,  began  with  Haoshyanga  (the  later 
Hoshang),  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  daevas,  or 
demons  (probably  the  non-Iranian  tribes),  under 

1 But  see  Spiegel’s  view  in  Literatiire,  below.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe  that  the  Iranian  kings  were  sometimes 
put  on  a plane  willi  the  gods,  as  in  AS,  .Vug.,  i.  [1207]  S33  ; see 
also  A.  Uapp,  ZDMQ  xx.  [ISCG]  llSf.  ; E.  Wilhelm,  ib.  xl.  [iSSf'J 
108. 
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whose  reign  metals  were  first  discovered  and 
worked.  His  successor,  with  the  very  totemistic 
name  Takhraa  Urupa  (‘strong  fox,’  the  later 
Tahmuraf),  taught  his  subjects  how  to  use  skins 
for  clothing,  to  hunt,  and  to  tame  domestic  animals, 
and  caused  them  to  be  taught  by  the  ‘ demons  ’ the 
art  of  writing,  but  fell  away  into  idolatry,  and  was 
slain  by  the  evil  spirit  Ahriman.  His  successor 
was  the  great  hero  Yima  Khshaeta  (the  later 
Jamshid,  familiar  to  readers  of  Omar  Khayyam), 
who  plays  in  the  Avesta  the  part  of  both  an  Adam 
and  a Noah,  and  is  connected  with  the  ‘ Great 
Winter’  that  so  strikingly  corresponds  with  the 
Noachian  Deluge.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  de- 
moniacal monster  Azhi  Dahaka,  the  later  Zohak. 
After  the  latter’s  usurpation,  the  national  revival 
took  place  under  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
ancient  heroes,  Thraetaona  (the  later  Faridun), 
who  is  spoken  of  as  ‘ king  of  the  earth,’  and  whose 
successor  was  Manushchithra,  the  later  Minochihr. 
A later  dynasty,  that  of  the  Kayanians — perhaps 
a Bactrian  dynasty — derived  their  name  anddescent 
from  Kai  Kobadh  (Av.  Kavi  Kavata),  followed  by 
Kai  Kaus  (Av.  Kava  Usa),  Siyavash  (Av.  Syavar- 
shan),  Kai  Khosru  (Av.  Husrava),  Lohrasp  (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa),  and,  finally, Gushtasp(Av.Vishtaspa), 
in  whose  reign  appeared  the  great  Prophet  Zara- 
thushtra,  who  converted  the  king  and  his  court. 

Although  these  kings  are  no  doubt  largely 
legendary,  and  although  the  accounts  of  their 
reigns  contain  much  that  is  mythological — indeed 
some  of  the  names  suggest  Vedic  or,  rather,  Indo- 
Iranian  prototypes — still  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  degree  of  historical  truth  underlies  many  of 
their  legends.  It  may  very  well  be  that  some  of 
these  dynasties,  whose  names  and  exploits  are 
preserved  either  in  the  Avesta  or  in  popular 
tradition,  were  the  ruling  families  of  different 
Iranian  tribes,  whether  in  Sledia,  Bactria,  or  other 
regions  outside  of  Persia  proper  ; or  that  some  of 
them  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with  one 
another,  if  not  with  the  Achiemenid  Empire.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Avesta  itself  knows 
nothing  of  the  last-mentioned  great  dynasty.  The 
great  national  Persian  poet,  Firdausi,  in  his  epic,  the 
Shah-namah,  ingeniously  co-ordinates  all  these 
various  dynasties  from  the  earliest  legendary  hero- 
kings  right  through  the  historical  Achtemenid  era 
down  to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  skilful  mani- 
pulation of  legend,  folklore,  and  sober  history  was 
necessary  for  the  unity  of  his  epic,  but,  of  course, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  historical 
facts. 

Although  no  divine  character  was  attributed  to 
Iranian  royalty,  still  there  is  one  peculiar  attribute 
of  a supernatural  character  -nith  which  the  Avesta 
endowed  its  kings,  and  also  its  prophets.  This  was 
the  so-called  khvareno,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  effulgence  or  bright  glory  that  attached  to 
the  kings,  but  could  be  forfeited  by  moral  evil. 

‘ It  was  a mythical  talisman  which  belonged  essentially  to  the 
royal  house  of  Iran,  though  it  vanished  with  Yima’s  sin,  flying 
away  in  its  three  successive  manifestations  in  the  form  of  a 
bird.  . . . The  Glory  can  be  seized  b}-  no  sinner  ’ (J.  H.  Moulton, 
Early  Zoroastrianism  [HL],  London,  1913,  p.  276 ; we  need 
not  enter  here  into  the  author’s  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
khvareno  with  the  fravashi). 

Under  the  Old  Persian  form  farnah,  the  word 
occurs  in  several  well-knotvri  proper  names,  and 
even  in  Media,  more  than  a century  before  Cyrus. 
The  prophet  Zarathushtra  was  also  endowed  with 
this  5'Ma.si-divine  splendour,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
world  it  is  also  to  be  the  attribute  of  the  Saviour 
Saoshyant.^ 

After  the  conversion  of  the  monarch  and  the 
royal  house  to  the  Zoroastrian  reform,  the  king 
of  Iran  was  regarded  in  the  religious  system  of  the 

1 On  khvareno  see  E.  Wilhelm,  ‘ Hvareno,’ in  Sir  Jamshetjee 
Jejeebhoy  Zarthoshti  iladressa  Jubilee  Volume,  Bombay,  1914. 


Avesta  and  the  later  Mazdean  literature — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  favourite  ‘ dualism  ’ that  all 
through  has  characterized  Iranian  thought  (see 
Dualism  [Iranian]) — as  supreme  head  of  tlie 
material  or  civil  world,  whilst  the  prophet  Zara- 
thushtra (and  his  successors,  who  enjoyed  as  a 
title  the  curiously  formed  superlative  ‘ Zara- 
thushtrdtema  ’)  was  the  corresponding  supreme 
head  in  spiritual  things.  This  is  exjiressly  laid 
down  in  the  Dinkart,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
‘ spiritual  medicine  ’ which  depends  upon  ‘ the 
Good  Law’  (i.e.  the  Mazdean  religion)  is  ‘ rendered 
more  excellent  by  the  rule  of  Master  of  the 
Worlds,  the  King,  and  of  the  Spiritual  Director 
of  the  worlds,  the  Zarathushtrotema ’ (Dink.,  ed. 
P.  B.  Peshotan,  Bombay,  1874  ff.,  vol.  iv.  ch.  157, 
§ 4,  tr.  Casartelli,  Louvain,  1886).  This  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  frequent  distinction  between  aim 
and  raUt,  when  meaning  respectively  ‘ prince  ’ 
(or  temporal  ruler)  and  ‘ spiritual  guide  ’ or  ‘ priest’ 
(though  at  times  the  terms  have  other  signifi- 
cations). It  also  corresjionds  exactly  with  the 
positions  assigned  respectively  to  pdtokhsluiylh 
(sovereignty)  and  dino  (religion),  the  one  on  the 
‘ material  ’ (stihik)  and  the  other  on  the  ‘ spiritual  ’ 
(rnhioik)  side  of  the  curious  table  of  the  Dink. 
(vol.  iv.  ch.  137),  cited  in  the  art.  Dualism 
(Iranian).  The  Pahlavi  translator  of  Yasht  i. 
deduces  from  § 8 of  the  hymn  that  ‘ a man  is  not 
fit  to  be  a king  unless  he  posses.ses  twelve  virtues’ 
(quoted  by  J.  Darmesteter,  SBE  xxiii.  [1883]  25).* 
As  to  the  relations  of  the  subjects  to  their  king, 
J.  J.  Modi  has  lately  published  an  interesting 
little  volume  (Moral  Extracts  from  Zoroastrian 
Books,  Bombay,  1914),  in  which  he  has  a section 
(pp.  8-10)  on  ‘ Obedience  to  the  King  ’ as  one  of 
the  chief  virtues  inculcated  by  Zoroastrianism. 

Referring  to  Herodotus  (i.  132,  on  the  duty  of  prayer  for  the 
king,  and  viii.  118,  for  an  instance  of  heyoic  loyalty),  he  quotes 
a striking  prayer  for  the  king^  from  Jfringhn,  i.  8-12;  and 
of  later  authorities  he  cites : ‘ Be  always  truthful  and  ob^ent 
to  your  Kings’  (Paivand-ndmah)  •,  ‘O  almighty  God,  give 
a long  life,  a happy  life,  and  a healthy  life  to  the  ruler  of 
our  land  ’ (Tan-darusti) ; ‘ Commit  no  fault  against  Kings  and 
chiefs’ ; and  again,  ‘ Speak  no  evil  against  the  rulers  of  the  land, 
for  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  land  and  through  them 
prosperity  flows  upon  earthly  beings  ’ (Pand-namak-i  Xturpat-x 
Mdraspanddn,  66,  103,  following  de  Harlez’s  version  in 
ilusion,  vi.  [1^7]  66-77). 

All  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ethics 
of  the  Achcenienid  inscriptions,  for  in  them  the 
chief  of  all  evils  that  are  stigmatized  is  ‘ falsehood  ’ 
(drauga,  ‘ the  lie,’  whether  ^rsonified,  as  Moulton 
surmises  \gp.  cit.  p.  1],  and  so  equivalent  to  the 
Avestan  name  of  the  evil  spirit,  or  merely  an 
abstract  noun) ; and  it  is  to  this  evil  that  rebellion 
against  the  king  is  attributed. 

Darius  tells  us  that  during  Cambyses’  absence  in  Eg\-pt  ‘ the 
people  became  hostile,  and  lying  became  widespreiul  in  the 
land  ’ (Dar.  Bh.,  col.  1.  § 10).  In  another  place  the  same  king, 
relating  how  a rebellion  had  taken  place  in  many  of  the 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire,  states  that  ‘ these  provinces  had 
broken  into  rebellion ; it  was  liing  that  had  made  them  re- 
bellious’ (ib.,  col.  4,  § 54). 

Every  time  that  a usurper  rises  up  against  the 
lawful  sovereign  it  is  said,  ‘ He  is  one  that  lies  ’ 
(adurujiya,  from  the  root  duruj,  druf) — a phrase 
that  constantly  recurs.  On  the  other  hand, 
despotism  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
are  also  considered  as  great  crimes.  Thus  does 
Darius  break  forth  with  pride  and  say : 

‘ Auramazda  has  brought  me  help  ...  for  I have  been 
neither  a liar  nor  a tyrant’  (Dor.  Bh.,  col.  4,  § 63  f.). 

In  spite  of  such  grandiloquent  professions,  how- 
ever, the  gruesome  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Iranian 
monarchs  throughout  the  ages  are  only  too  well 
known,  and  it  has  been  surmised,  not  without 
good  reason,  that  the  shockinglj’  barbarous  punish- 

1 Darraesteter’s  translation  of  Sirozah,  i.  9,  making  Kairyo- 
sanga,  the  divine  messenger  of  Ahura  Mazda,  to  ‘ reside  in  the 
navel  of  the  King,’  seems  quite  untenable  (see  C.  de  Harlez, 
Avesta  traduit'^,  Paris,  1881,  ii.  697  n.). 

2 other  translators,  e.g.  F.  Wolff,  Strassburg,  1910,  take  the 
supplication  as  being  in  favour  of  the  speaker  himself. 
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ments  detailed  in  the  Inferno  of  Arta-i  Viraf,  the 
‘ Persian  Dante,’  are  hut  too  faithful  a ])icture 
of  tliose  practised  at  the  Persian  court  (see 
Casartelli,  ‘The  Persian  Dante,’  in  Jamaspji 
Memorial  Volume,  Bombay,  1914). 

Anyhow  tlie  Avesta  itself  draws  a sharp  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad  kings. 

‘ May  good  Kings  rule  over  us,  not  bad  Kings,  O Armaiti  ’ 
(¥s.  xlviii.  5). 

Especially  those  rulers  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Prophet  and  his  reform  are  denounced  and  con- 
demned to  eternal  perdition ; amongst  tliem  is 
mentioned  by  name  one  Grehma  (F^.  xlvi.  11, 
xlix.  11,  xxxii.  12-14). 

A word  must  here  be  said  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  royal  dynasties  and  the  national  religion. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  great  Ach.Temenid 
kings — at  least  after  Cyrus,  for  his  religious 
position  is  still  doubtful.  They  were  professedly 
and  devoutly  Mazdeans — though  the  present  writer 
is  by  no  means  yet  convinced  that  tliey  were 
Zoroastrians  in  any  sense  (see  his  The  Religion 
of  the  Great  Kings,  London,  1910 ; per  contra, 
the  very  striking  arguments  of  Moulton,  op.  cit., 
especially  p.  4011'.,  are  deserving  of  careful  con- 
sideration). The  Avestan  legend  represents  the 
Vishtaspa  of  the  Kayanian  dynasty  and  all  his 
royal  house  as  converts  of  the  Prophet,  the  king 
playing  the  part  of  a Constantine  or  an  Ethelbert. 
Coming  back  again  to  later  and  historical  times, 
the  relations  of  the  Arsacid  or  Parthian  dynasty 
(250  B.C.-A.D.  225)  to  the  faith  are  unknown  or 
obscure.  The  Sasanian  kings  (A.D.  226-651), 
however,  were  so  fully  and  completely  Zoroastrian 
that  they  made  the  Avestan  system,  in  the  greatly 
modified  form  in  which  it  then  existed,  the  State 
religion,  and  did  not  shrink  from  religious  perse- 
cution in  its  defence  or  interests.  It  was  under 
Shahpur  II.  (A.D.  350-438)  that,  according  to  the 
tradition,  our  present  Avesta,  i.e.  whatever  was 
left  of  the  original  scriptures  after  Alexander  the 
Great’s  destruction  of  the  greater  part,  was 
collected,  revised,  and  corrected_  by  the  efforts 
of  his  great  prime  minister  Aturpat-i  Mara- 
spandan,  whilst  under  his  successor,  Yazdagird  II., 
the  edict  of  his  minister,  Mihr  Narseh  (A.D.  440), 
played  an  important  part  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  country.  In  the  Dlnkart  (vol.  i.  ch.  28)  we 
find  the  categorical  assertion  that  ‘ the  law  of  Iran 
is  the  Mazdean  religion’  (Airdno  ddto  dlno  Maz- 
dayasno),  which,  together  with  other  indications, 
has  always  seemed  to  the  present  writer  to  point 
to  the  Dlnkart  as  essentially  of  the  Sasanid  era. 

Literature.— In  addition  to  writers  quoted  in  text,  W. 
Geiger,  Ostirdniscke  Kultur  iin,  Altertum,  Erlangen,  1882, 
p.  425  ff.;  F.  Spiegel,  Erdniache  Altertlimnskunde,  Leipzig, 
1871-78,  esp.  iii.  596  ff.,  where  he  endeavours  at  some  length 
to  prove  that  the  ancient  Iranian  kings  did  claim  divine 
parentage,  probably  from  Mithra ; E.  Wilhelm,  ‘ Konigthum 
und  Priesterthum  im  alten  Erin,’  ZDMG  xl.  [1886]  102-110. 

L.  C.  Casartelli. 

KING  (Muslim). — i.  Sovereignty. — Originally 
in  Islam  the  conception  of  sovereignty  was  directly 
theocratic.  There  was  no  doubt  on  this  jioint. 
Muhammad  ruled  in  the  religious  order,  the  mili- 
tary order,  and  the  judicial  order ; and  in  each  of 
them  his  authority  was  accepted  without  dispute. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  adherents  seems  to  have 
thought  of  analyzing  or  dissecting  sovereignty. 
They  regarded  it  as  divine  in  its  source ; ISIu- 
hammad  possessed  it  not  as  elected  by  men,  but 
as  a prophet  sent  by  God.  Originating  thus,  it 
was  both  integral  and  absolute. 

This  conception  continued  during  the  period 
immediately  after  Muhammad,  which  is  called 
‘the  perfect  Khalifate.’  The  first  successors  of 
the  Prophet  did  not,  indeed,  regard  themselves 
as  real  sovereigns,  that  position  belonging  to  the 


Prophet  alone.  They  called  themselves  ‘lieuten- 
ants,’ which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  khalf.  * 
In  practice  they  preserved  their  .sovereignty  in 
the  military  order  ; but  in  the  religious  and  judi- 
cial orders  the  Qur’an,  which  is  regarded  as  perfect, 
had  fixed  the  law,  at  least  in  its  mo.st  Lmj>ortant 
points.  The  Khalif  had  nothing  to  add,  and  sove- 
reignty in  these  matters  passed  into  the  hands  of 
specialists,  whose  duty  it  was  to  criticize  the  texts, 
and  to  develop  and  apply  the  jirinciples. 

After  the  Arab  conquest  the  Muslim  Empire 
was  immense ; and,  as  it  included  regions  and 
cities  of  advanced  civilization,  administration  be- 
came complicated  and  difficult,  and  the  Khalif  had 
to  delegate  a large  part  of  his  sovereignty  to  minis- 
ters. These  were  known  at  first  bj'  the  modest 
title  of  ‘ vizirs  ’ [charges  cCaffaires).  They  were  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  Empire  ; it  might 
even  be  said  that  some  of  them  were  the  real  .-uve- 
reigns,  until  the  day  when  they  were  crushed  by  a 
caprice  of  their  master.  Vizirs  played  an  equally 
important  role  in  the  Osman  Empire  after  the 
Turkish  conquest. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  history  of  the  Arab  Khali- 
fate, during  its  decline,  the  general  state  of  the 
Empire  w'as  very  unsettled,  and  the  military  element 
assumed  predominance  over  the  administrative. 
The  Khalif,  his  power  gone,  was  confined  in  his 
palace,  and  the  actual  authority  was  exercised  by 
the  chief  guards,  generally  Turks  and  sometimes 
eunuchs. 

In  the  feudal  period  authority  was  divided  and 
subdivided  just  as  in  the  West,  but  in  a less 
systematic  manner.  The  Khalif  had  now  onlj’  a 
tlieoretical  power  ; princes  of  various  races  formed 
kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  the  dismembered 
Empire,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  a sovereignty 
de  facto,  which  was  no  longer  of  a theocratic  char- 
acter, but  was  based  on  strength  of  arms.  The 
dynasties  which  they  founded  have  been  of  com- 
paratively short  duration.  The  Osman  Sultans 
constituted  a stronger  unitj’  in  Islam  than  that 
which  existed  under  the  Arab  Klialifs.  Their 
power  was  absolute,  except  that  they  were  re- 
quired to  respect  the  law  of  the  Qur'iin  and  its 
interpreters  (mufti, 'ulaind,  etc.),  and  were  depen- 
dent on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  This  despotic 
regime  has  lasted  even  to  our  day. 

In  Turkey  at  the  present  time  the  sovereignty 
resides  in  the  Parliament,  and  the  Sultan  is  only 
a constitutional  monarch — a system  which  brings 
the  Ottoman  Empire  into  line  with  the  other  States 
of  Europe,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Islam. 

2.  Legitimacy. — The  legitimacy  of  the  Khalif 
does  not  exactly  depend  on  the  manner  of  his 
election  or  on  a law  of  succession  ; it  is  derived 
from  the  proclamation  of  the  peojde.  This  pro- 
clamation consists  in  naming  the  sovereign  in  the 
Friday  sermon  (khutha)  in  the  mosques,  and  in 
praying  for  him.  When  mention  of  a Khalif 
has  thus  been  made,  without  arousing  protests,  in 
the  cathedral  mosque  of  the  caiutal  of  the  Empire, 
this  Khalif  is  regarded  as  legitimate.^ 

1 The  title  khalif  was  borne  by  the  first  four  successors  of 
Muhammad,  by  the  Umayyad  and  ’Abbilsid  dynasties,  and, 
among*  the  Shi'ites,  by  the  Fatimids.  The  title  imdmy  denoting 
‘ president,’  was  in  use  amonV  the  sects  which  recognized  the 
right  of  the  descendants  of  hVli.  The  title  amir  al-mu'mininf 
‘commander  of  the  faithful,’  was  given  to  the  Arab  Khalifs  ; it 
had  been  used,  even  during  the  life  of  the  1'roi.ihet,  by  one  of 
his  lieutenants  in  the  year  2 a.U.  As  for  the  title  ‘Sultan,’ it 
was  in  use  amon^  such  secondary  dynasties  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  l^amdanius,  the  Buyids,  the  '{'ulunids,  and  the  Ghazna* 
vids  froin  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  It  was  the  title  of  the 
celebrated  Saladin  (^lah  ad-Din),  of  the  Ayyubid  dynasty. 

2 The  ceremony  of  proclamation  is  called  bVat.  Among  the 
Osmans  it  is  renewed  every  year  in  the  festiN*als  of  the  Bairam, 
under  the  name  of  niuai/ad.  The  shaikh  aldsldm,  in  these 
ceremonies,  kisses  the  front  of  the  Sultan’s  robe,  and,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  towards  heaven,  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  Highness.  The  Sult-an 
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A legitimate  sovereign  might  he  deposed.  Among 
the  Osmans  deposition  is  regarded  as  just  when  it 
has  been  authorized  by  a fatwa,  i.e.  by  a decision 
of  the  shaikh  al-isldm.^ 

The  mode  of  succession  of  Muslim  sovereigns 
varied.  Muhammad  had  given  no  rule.  Abu 
Bakr,  his  first  successor,  was  chosen  by  the  most 
influential  party  in  the  Muhammadan  community  ; 
'Omar  was  designated  by  Abu  Bakr;  Othman,  by 
electors  whom  'Omar  had  named;  the  election  of 
'All  was  contested,  and  led  to  civil  war ; with 
Mu'awiya  the  dynastic  rule  was  established,  first 
in  the  family  of  the  Umayy’ads.  Even  within  the 
dynasties  the  order  of  succession  was  not  always 
constant.  Sometimes  the  Khalif  chose  one  of  his 
sons  as  his  heir  apparent ; e.g. , the  famous  Harun 
al-RashId  designated  three  of  his  sons  with  entail. 
The  first  of  the  three,  Amlm,  wished  to  oust  the 
second,  Ma’mun  ; but  the  latter  revolted  and  Amlm 
was  beaten  and  killed.  Among  the  Osman  Sultans 
it  is  rather  the  brother  who  succeeds ; and  it  has 
often  happened  that  a Sultan,  on  liis  accession,  has 
put  his  brothers  and  nephews  to  death.  Formerly 
the  Empire  was  divided  among  the  brothers,  especi- 
ally in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  was  the  case  ivith 
the  BUyids  in  Persia. 

In  principle  the  Khalif,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  entire  Muhammadan  community,  had  to  be  of 
the  Quraish  race  ; but  that  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Osman  Sultans.  In  order  to  legitimatize  them, 
it  was  admitted  that  they  had  inherited  rights  from 
the  ancient  Arab  Khalifs  when,  in  the  time  of 
Salim  I.,  they  conquered  the  sacred  cities  ]\Iecca 
and  Medina. 

Among  the  Shi'ites  the  idea  of  legitimacy  presents 
a rather  peculiar  religious  character.  Founding 
their  belief  on  certain  traditions,  they  hold  that 
Muhammad  had  designated  'Ali  as  his  successor, 
and  in  their  eyes  all  the  Khalifs  except 'Ali  and 
his  descendants  are  illegitimate.  This  belief  has 
given  rise  to  many  troubles  in  the  history  of  Islam. 
Secret  societies  have  been  formed  and  have  long 
worked  for  the  succession  of  the  'Ali  dynasties ; 
they  succeeded  in  establishing  the  famous  Fatimid 
dynasty  in  N.  Africa  and  Egypt,  thus  named  from 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet  and  the  wife 
of  ' Ali,  from  whom  it  claimed  to  descend. 

The  Mahdist  idea  is  developed  in  the  sects  which 
maintain  the  rights  of  'Ali.  The  Mahdi,  a sort  of 
king-prophet  and  expected  Messiah,  who  is  to  per- 
fect religion  and  to  begin  in  the  world  an  era  of 
happiness,  is  to  be  of  the  family  of  'Ali.  The  so- 
called  sect  of  the  Imamites  had  a curious  idea 
about  him ; they  believed  that  the  Mahdi,  also 
named  imam,  was  to  be  tlie  twelfth  descendant  of 
'Ali.  The  latter  being  dead,  having  disappeared 
at  an  early  age,  this  sect  professes  that  he  continued 
to  live  a mysterious  and  endless  life,  from  which 
he  will  return  with  glory  Avhen  his  hour  is  come. 
The  time  during  which  the  Mahdi  is  to  remain 
hidden  is  called  the  period  of  ‘ occultation  ’ (ef. 
Carra  de  Vaux,  Le  Mahomitisme,  Paris,  1898, 
p.  134). 

3.  The  status  of  the  sovereign. — The  power  of 
the  Khalif  is  absolute  vdthin  the  limits  of  the 
religious  law.  Theoretically,  he  might  dispose  of 
the  land  and  revenues  of  his  Empire.  The  principle 
is  that  the  soil  belongs  to  God,  and  consequently 

in  the  meantime  places  his  hands  on  the  shaikh’s  shoulders,  and 
bends  his  head  to  kiss  him  (M.  d’Ohsson,  Tableau  giniral  de 
Vempire  othoman,  Paris,  1787-1820,  iv.  503,  650). 

1 e.g.,  the  fatwa  which  was  given  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Sultan  ‘Abd  al-'Aziz  by  the  Grand  Jlufti  Hasan  Khair  Allah  (the 
shaikh  al-islam  is  the  Grand  ilufti  of  Constantinople) : ‘ If  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  pui’sues  a foolish  course  of  conduct, 
or  if  he  has  not  the  political  knowledge  necessary  for  governing ; 
if  his  personal  expenses  are  such  that  the  empire  caimot  support 
them  ; if  his  continuing  on  the  throne  will  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences, must  he  he  deposed  ? ’ Reply:  ‘ The  law  (the  sharVah) 
says,  Yes.’ 


to  the  Sultan,  who  is  His  mandatory.  The  Sultans, 
however,  had  a private  estate,  which  was  always 
of  a considerable  size.  Thus  under  .Sulaiman  the 
Magnificent  the  private  estate  of  the  Sultan  pro- 
duced a revenue  of  five  million  ducats,  while  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Empire  were  only  a little 
more  than  nine  million  ducats.  This  Sultan  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  granting  the  great  lief;- ; 
and,  as  a result  of  the  same  princijile,  confisca- 
tions were  easy  and  remain  so  to  this  day. 

As  regards  taxes,  some  are  prescribed  by  the 
Qur’an  ; such  are  the  tithe  for  ^Iuhammal^ans  ami 
the  poll-ta.x  for  nou-Muliammadans.  Others  are 
administrative  taxes,  which  long  ago  acquired  a 
certain  regularity,  and  are  therefore  called  bi/,  r,ju, 
i.e.  ‘regular’ ; such  are  taxes  on  marriages,  law 
dues,  transit  and  warehouse  dues,  and  stamp'. 
Besides  these  two  kinds  of  taxes,  the  Sultan,  under 
the  old  regime,  reserved  the  right  to  imjiose  a' 
many  as  he  pleased.  Under  Sulaiman  the  Ma-jnifi- 
cent  imperial  offices  were  sold,  but  not  luibiar^’ 
offices. 

Until  1877  the  Sultan  drew  as  he  pleased  on  the 
Treasury  for  the  needs  of  his  harim.  At  this  time, 
of  eight  million  Turkish  pounds  that  tlie  budget 
produced,  two-thirds  passed  to  the  palace.  The 
Sultan  published  budget  estimates,  but  he  liegan 
bj’  deducting  his  share  of  the  receipts.  He  had, 
however,  a civil  list,  which  had  been  establi'hed 
since  1855  ; at  first  it  was  £l,‘2i.i0.000,  but  wA'  re- 
duced afterwards  to  £800,000.  The  property  left 
to  the  mosques,  as  pious  foundations,  called  icaqf 
property,  escapes  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan, 
and  is  inalienable.'  It  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  imperial  territory. 

Until  tlie  recent  revolution,  which  made  him  a 
constitutional  monarch,  the  Sultan  naturally  had 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  or  war.  He  has  always 
preserved  the  right  of  commander-in-chief  of  his 
armies.  He  had  the  right  of  life  and  death  even 
over  the  greatest  personages  in  his  Empire.  When 
one  of  his  old  favourites  Avho  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace received  the  noose  with  which  he  had  to 
strangle  himself,  he  accepted  it  as  an  order  legiti- 
mately given,  and  as  one  which  his  conscience  com- 
manded him  to  obey.  The  Sultan  was  recognized 
to  have  the  right  to  make  subjects  ‘ disappear,’  to 
dispose  of  the  life  of  his  wives  Avithin  his  palace, 
and  even  to  order  massacres.  The  religious  system 
of  ^Muhammadanism  does  not  condemn  tbe  massacres 
either  of  the  Janissaries  or  of  the  Armenians. 

Islam  has  a special  law  for  the  sovereign  regarding 
wh'es.  According  to  the  Qur'an  (xxxiii.  52),  he 
might  have  nine  legitimate  Avives,  all  other  Muham- 
madans having  only  four. 

4.  The  ethics  of  the  sovereigns. — There  exist 
in  Muhammadan  literature  several  important 
treatises  on  the  ethics  of  kings.  One  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  Islam,  Farabi  (t950),  wrote 
a treatise  on  the  ‘ IModel  City,’  in  Avhich  he  repre- 
sents the  princes  as  AA-ise  men,  Avhose  principal 
thought  must  be  to  prepare  their  subjects  for  the 
happiness  of  the  other  life.  This  theory,  devoid 
of  any  practical  character,  is  only  an  adaptation 
of  the  Platonic  doctrines  (cf.  Carra  de  Vaux, 
Avicenne,  Paris,  1900,  p.  104).  Another  veiy 
Avell  knoAvn  author  Avho  studied  this  question  is 

1 The  institution  o£  the  waqf  furnished  a means  by  which  a 
testator  might  save  his  fortune  from  confiscation.  The  Sultans 
very  often  confiscated  the  property  of  prominent  persons 
and  public  ofiicials.  The  waqfs  might  be  bequeathed  to  the 
mosques  or  set  aside  for  some  charitable  purpose.  The  founder 
designated  the  person  who  should  act  as  administrator.  This 
was  often  the  chief  minister  of  a mosque  or  an  inferior  officer. 
But  sometimes  the  choice  of  the  administrator  was  left  to  the 
inspector  general  of  the  waqfs  (d’Ohsson,  ii.  624).  Several 
Grand  Yizii's — e.g.,  Keuprulu,  Raghib,  and  Baraiktar — tried  to 
secularize  the  waqf.  An  irade  of  1873  and  the  law  of  August 
23,  1876,  imposed  on  them  a fixed  law  of  transmission  and  an 
annual  tax,  regulat^  according  to  the  estate  (A.  de  la 
Jonqui^re,  Sistoire  de  Vempire  ottoman.  Paris,  ISSl,  p.  617). 
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Mawardi  (t  1058).  He  wote  a treatise  entitled 
Kitah  al-ahkam  al-sultaniyyri  (i.e.  Comtitutiones 
j/oliticm),  a work  edited  by  R.  Enger  at  Bonn  in 
1853,  and  recently  translated  into  Erench  by  L6on 
Ostrorog.  It  contains  the  theory  of  the  Khalifate, 
a description  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  a Khalif, 
a study  of  the  different  methods  of  election,  and 
a delinition  of  the  power  of  the  vizirs  and  provincial 
governors,  witli  an  indication  of  its  limits.  This 
treatise  has  been  highly  valued  in  Islam.  The 
same  author  has  also  left  a collection  of  ‘ Counsels 
to  Kings,’  a work  on  the  rules  which  ministers 
must  follow,  and  still  another  on  politics  and 
government,  entitled  ‘ The  Means  of  facilitating 
Reflexion  and  of  hastening  Victory’  (Tashil  al- 
Nazar  wa-tdjil  al-Zafar ; see  C.  liuart,  LitUra- 
ture  arahe,  Taris,  1902,  p.  242,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1903,  p.  243  f.). 

A celebrated  Seljuk  vizir,  Nizam  al-Mulk,  the 
founder  of  the  academies  of  Baghdad,  Nishapur, 
and  Basra  (t  1092),  wrote  on  the  art  of  government, 
which  he  himself  practised  in  a very  superior 
manner.  His  book,  entitled  Siassat  Ndmah,  ‘A 
Treatise  on  Government,’  and  dedicated  to  the 
Sultan  Malik  Shah,  has  been  edited  and  translated 
into  French  by  C.  Schefer  (Paris,  1891-93).  Al- 
though this  vizir  admits  that  kings  are  ‘ chosen  by 
the  most  high  God,’  he  allows  them  attributes 
which  are  not  specially  moral.  They  must,  ac- 
cording to  him,  respect  the  learned  doctors,  must 
love  a pure  religion,  and  have  a strong  faith  ; but 
it  is  not  their  domain  to  govern  religion.  Their 
duty  is  rather  to  occupy  themselves  with  economic 
interests : to  drain  the  land,  to  build  brid<jes,  to 
found  villages,  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  build  strongholds,  caravanserais,  and 
beautiful  monuments.  These  works  will  gain  for 
a prince  the  gratitude  of  his  peoi)le,  an  eternal 
recompense.  Ni?am  al-Mulk  recommends  kings  to 
guard  against  the  influence  of  women,  and  to  have 
scant  trust  in  ministers  of  another  religion.  We 
know  that  from  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest, 
Christians  have  been  employed  by  the  Khalifs  in 
their  administration,  and  nave  rendered  them  great 
service.  This  custom  was  followed  also  by  the 
Osmans,  and  continues  to  this  day  (cf.  Carra  de 
Vaux,  Gazali,  Paris,  1902,  p.  140). 

To  the  great  Persian  poet  Sa'di  (t  1264)  we  owe 
some  very  line  pages  on  the  ethics  of  kings.  The 
whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Bustdn  (translated 
into  French  by  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Paris,  1880) 
is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  kings  and  good  govern- 
ment. Nushirwan  exhorts  his  son  Ormazd  thus  : 

‘ Be  the  defender  of  the  weak,  and  sacrifice  your  rest  to  work 
for  them,  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  A king 
owes  the  crown  to  his  subjects  ; . . . avoid  grieving  the  heart 
of  your  people ; that  would  be  to  thoroughly  destroy  your  own 
power.’  ‘The  people,’  the  poet  says  further,  ‘is  a fruit  tree 
which  must  be  cared  for  if  its  fruits  are  to  be  enjoyed.’ 

He  has  recommendations  for  labourers  : 

‘The  labourer  works  with  more  energy  when  he  can  count 
upon  peace  and  prosperity.’ 

He  has  also  some  for  merchants  ; 

‘ The  king  who  oppresses  the  merchants  closes  to  the  people 
and  to  the  army  the  sources  of  wealth.’ 

He  also  recommends  that  ‘ men  of  war’  and  ‘ men 
of  advice  ’ should  be  befriended  and  soldiers  well 
paid.  Yet  this  great  kindness  which  the  poet 
wishes  to  find  in  the  sovereign  must  be  accompanied 
by  mistrust  and  craft ; he  evidently  prefers  the 
latter  to  strength. 

‘ While  clever  negotiations  may  assure  the  success  of  a trans- 
action, gentleness  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  force.  Instead  of 
traps,  sow  gold  under  your  steps  ; j’our  benefactions  will  blunt 
the  sharpened  teeth  of  the  enemy.  The  empire  of  the  world 
belongs  to  cleverness  and  craft ; kiss  the  hand  that  you  cannot 
bite  ; lavish  caresses  on  your  enemy  as  you  would  on  your 
friend,  while  waiting  for  an  o])portunity  to  flay  him  alive. 
Dread  the  blows  of  the  most  humble  of  your  adversaries ; it  is 
the  drops  of  water  that  make  the  torrents.’ 

Literatuee. — See  the  works  cited  throughout  the  article  and 
in  the  notes.  B.  CarRA  DE  VAUX. 


KING  (Semitic). — In  Semitic  language.®  the 
usual  word  for  ‘ king  ’ comes  from  the  root  m I k. 
In  Babylonian  the  meaning  is  ‘ to  advi.se’;  thisL 
common  in  Aramaic,  and  occurs  in  Hebrew.  In 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  it  means  ‘ to  po®.^e®s,’  ‘ have 
power  over.’  The  king  tlien  would  be  'lie  decider 
of  conduct,  the  source  of  wisdom  for  his  j>eople. 
It  is  best  to  take  the  .subject  in  three  divisions  : 
Syriac  (chiefly  Hebrew),  Babylonian,  and  Arabian. 

I.  Hebrew. — It  is  very  seldom  that  a ’irue  king- 
dom develops  among  nomads,  and  the  Helirew®  are 
no  exception.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  after  many 
years  of  settled  life  (tradition  says  four  liundretf) 
that  the  government  crystallized  into  king.-!  ij'. 
This  development  was  gradual — through  the 
men  of  mark  who  by  force  of  character  and  religioi..' 
enthusiasm  supplanted  the  tribal  chief>  and,  for  a 
time  at  least,  usurped  their  authorit}’.  In  the 
case  of  Abimelech  this  authoritj’  became  hereditary 
in  the  second  generation,  but  this  was  larg’ely  due 
to  the  fusion  of  Israelites  with  the  old  settled 
population,  the  Canaanites.  When  the  govern- 
ment was  finally  settled  in  the  person  of  a king, 
it  was  in  direct  imitation  of  the  nations  round 
about  (1  S 8°) — recognition  of  the  advantuges  of  a 
lixed  central  authority.  The  older  tradition  l>e- 
lieved  that  this  change  had  the  approval  of  God 
and  was  carried  through  by  His  instrument,  the 
prophet  Samuel.  (Later  tradition  saw  in  this 
imitation  of  the  Gentiles  apostas3’ from  God.)  As 
in  the  case  of  the  judges,  Saul  lir>t  proved  his 
jiowers  at  the  rescue  of  Jabesh-Gihad,  and  then 
the  people  ratitied  the  po.'ition  that  he  had  won 
for  himself.  I’ossiblj’  Samuel  had  looked  to  Ben- 
jamin for  a king  in  the  hope  of  thus  avoiding  the 
jealousy  of  the  North  and  South.  Saul  the  soldier, 
liowever,  jiroved  unequal  as  a politician  to  cope 
with  the  I’hilistines ; and  David,  the  idol  of  the 
South,  was  shown  by  events  to  be  nevessarj-  to 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  as  such  was  acclaimed 
king  by  all  parties.  But  even  his  genius  and 
personal  attractiveness  failed  to  create  a national 
feeling.  The  kingdom  which  he  had  created  by 
his  resistance  to  the  I’hilistines  was  kept  together 
by  the  fear  of  a hostile  neighbour,  and  sjilit  along 
the  natural  line  of  cleavage  as  soon  as  that  fear 
was  removed. 

These  early  kings  were  little  more  than  the 
tribal  chiefs  of  nomad  days.  The  main  differences 
were  their  recognition  by  the  whole  ])eo]ile  and 
their  possession  of  a bodj-guard,  consisting  largelj- 
of  foreigners,  which  was  more  serviceable  than  the 
tribal  militia.  At  first  there  was  vei\y  little  organi- 
zation. The  vagueness  of  historv  suggests  that 
Saul  had  no  lixed  capital.  The  king  was  judge 
(2  S ll”*’’'),  general,  and  priest,  the  officers  set 
apart  for  these  duties  being  only  his  deputies. 
There  is  no  clear  statement  of  the  king  being  the 
chief  priest,  but  there  are  nianv  indications  that 
ho  sometimes  exercised  priestlj’  functions.  In 
Phoenicia,  Tabnit  styles  himself  ‘ priest  of  Astarte, 
king  of  the  Sidonians,’  like  his  father.  His  son 
Eslimuuazar  calls  his  mother  (she  was  his  father’s 
sister)  ‘ priestess  of  Astarte’  and  ‘queen,’  though 
he  himself  does  not  bear  the  luiestly  title.  The 
story  of  Agag  shows  that  Saul  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  oiiering  sacrilice  (1  S 15).  At  the  coming  of  the 
ark  to  Jerusalem  David  wore  a linen  ephod  (2  S 
6*'*),  a priestljf  garment  such  as  Samuel  wore  (1  S 
‘2*® ; cf.  also  Ex  28^).  Both  David  and  Solomon 
blessed  the  people  (2  S 6'®  and  1 K S''*;  cf.  Nu  6'-®). 
The  priests  were  the  servants  of  the  king,  to  be 
deposed  or  appointed  at  pleasure  (1  K 2-"'“),  ■while 
David’s  sons  were  priests,  as  if  this  were  a pre- 
rogative of  the  roj'al  family.  Jeroboam  I.  prob- 
abl.y  acted  as  priest  (1  K 12®^). 

The  army  was  a militia,  and  campaigns  seem  to 
have  been  conlined  to  the  summer,  ilut  a point 
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was  given  to  this  army  by  the  institution  of  the 
royal  bodyguard  of  mercenaries.  Under  David  tlie 
captain  was  apparentlj'  a Philistine,  and  loyalty 
to  their  master  was  stronger  than  other  motives. 
It  was  the  fidelity  of  these  hirelings  that  prevented 
Absalom  from  sweeping  the  country  at  the  outset 
of  his  rebellion. 

We  have  no  certain  information  about  the  revenue 
of  the  early  kings.  As  tradition  insists  on  the 
lowly  origin  of  both  Saul  and  David,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  from  the  first  they  liad  a regular  revenue 
from  taxation  apart  from  the  booty  that  they 
might  win  in  war.  Jg  S'*  makes  it  probable  that 
in  those  times  taxes  were  not  unknown,  and  that 
each  State  had  its  treasury.  1 S IT'^  assumes  that 
taxes  were  the  regular  thing  in  the  days  of  Saul. 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  second  list  of  David’s 
officials  (2  S 20^^)  an  addition  is  made  to  the  earlier 
(2  S 8'*’®'-) — the  overseer  of  the  tribute.  The  later 
version  of  Saul’s  appointment  assumes  a ta.x  of 
10  per  cent.  It  is  assumed  on  the  strength  of  1 S 
16^^  and  a few  other  verses  that  the  kings  were 
frequently  the  recipients  of  presents ; but  prob- 
ably these  were,  like  gratitude,  in  expectation  of 
favours  to  come.  In  Solomon’s  reign  an  elaborate 
system  of  tax-collectors  was  set  up — a system  which 
was  intended  further  to  break  down  the  tribal 
divisions  still  existing  among  the  people.  The 
king  also  possessed  certain  agricultural  privileges 
(Am  7'),  and  in  later  times  hnancial  emergencies 
wei'e  met  by  special  taxation  (2  K 15“  23“). 
Solomon  is  credited  with  a large  income  from 
taxation  apart  from  the  profits  of  trade  and 
foreign  tribute.  In  addition  he  employed  the 
corvee  (cf.  1 S 8’^).  David’s  kingdom  illustrates 
Ibn  Khaldun’s  theory  that  a dynasty  lasts  only 
three  generations  : one  of  comparative  barbarism, 
one  of  organized  government  and  developed  luxury, 
and  then  the  crash.  Solomon  asked  too  much  from 
his  subjects  ; tbe  splendour  of  the  court  was  bought 
by  the  impoverislunent  of  the  countryside,  and,  as 
the  tribes  had  not  had  time  to  degenerate  into 
serfs,  they  broke  away  from  the  government  that 
pillaged  instead  of  protecting  them.  The  Phoe- 
nician kings  were  at  first  absolute,  but  later  their 
power  was  limited  by  the  nobles,  and  the  govern- 
ment became  an  oligarchy.  David’s  successor's 
were  not  equal  to  the  task  which  almost  crushed 
him — that  of  welding  Judah  and  Joseph  into  one 
nation.  While  in  the  North  the  throne  was  a prize 
for  any  adventurer,  in  Judah  all  revolutions  left 
David’s  family  the  crown — a tribute  to  the  power 
of  the  king  of  all  Israel. 

As  a general  rule  the  crown  was  hereditary, 
descending  to  the  eldest  son — the  chief  exception 
being  Solomon.  In  this  case  a palace  clique  abused 
the  prestige  of  the  dying  king  and  the  authority 
of  religion  in  favour  of  its  nominee.  The  king  was 
a sacred  person  appointed  by  God  (1  S 2P’  and  2 K 
9®),  and  in  him  centred  the  hopes  of  the  prophets. 
It  is  probable  that  anointing  referred  specially  to 
the  priestly  side  of  the  king’s  character. 

2.  Babyionian  and  Assyrian. — Though  the  Baby- 
lonian rulers  of  whom  we  hear  first  were  Sumerians, 
yet  the  later  forms  of  kingship  are  developments 
or  modifications  of  Semitic  ideas.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  which  anything  is  known  the  machinery 
of  government  was  already  well  developed.  We 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  any  element  of 
social  life.  The  land  was  split  up  into  a number 
of  city-States,  each  under  its  own  ruler,  called 
either  ‘king’  or  ‘patesi,’  ‘king’  being  the  secular 
and  ‘ patesi  ’ the  more  religious  title,  signifying 
vicar  of  God.  Tliere  is  no  clear  distinction  between 
the  two  titles,  though  a little  later  ‘ ])atesi  ’ is  used 
for  a vassal  king.  Thus  Eannatum  of  Lagash  (c. 
2900)  calls  himself  both  patesi  and  king,  while 
Enannatum  I.,  who  reigned  a little  later,  uses  only 


the  title  patesi.  Theearly  rulers  of  Assyria  (c.  1800) 
call  themselves  Ishakku  (=  priest-king).  What- 
ever his  title,  the  king  ruled  by  divine  right. 
Many  in.scriptions  have  been  found  in  which  a 
king  boasts  that  his  god  had  appointed  him  king 
of  his  land  and  shepherd  of  his  people.  ‘ Thou 
hast  created  me  and  intrusted  me  with  domini<jn 
over  men’  (Nebuchadrezzar  [Kawlinson,  1“,  col.  I, 
line  55  f.]).  In  theory  at  least  the  king  was  an 
autocrat,  however  much  his  power  may  have  been 
limited  in  practice. 

The  king  is  the  agent  of  his  countrj'’8  god  ; in 
the  treaty  between  the  cities  of  Lagash  and  Umnia 
(before  3000)  the  patesis  of  the  towns  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all,  but  only  the  gods.  They  contended 
for  their  cities.  ‘ Patesi  ’ included  the  idea  of  jiriest, 
and  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  who  assumed 
the  style  of  king  kept  the  older  form,  even  putting 
the  priestly  rank  first  of  his  titles.  It  is  not  a 
very  big  step  from  regarding  the  sovereign  as 
agent  or  representative  of  the  god  to  considering 
him  the  manifestation  of  deity  or  as  himself  the 
god.  This  change  took  place  very  early.  Perhap.s 
it  was  heljied  oy  the  rulers’  habit  of  putting 
statues  of  themselves  in  the  temples  whicli  they 
built,  to  keep  themselves  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  gods.  Then  otterings  were  made,  not  to  the 
statues,  but  for  the  persons  whom  they  repre- 
sented. It  is  specially  noted  that  the  otterings  for 
the  statue  of  Ur-nina  (king  of  Lagash  c.  3000)  were 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Lugal-anda,  perhaps 
a hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  The  first  kings 
to  receive  divine  honours  were  the  Semitic  rulers 
of  Akkad,  northern  Babj'lonia  (c.  2600) ; Shar- 
gani-sharri  is  called  the  god  of  his  land,  and 
Naram-Sin’s  name  always  has  the  determinative 
for  ‘god.’  Thence  the  custom  spread  to  the 
Sumerian  rulers  of  S.  Babylonia ; and  Gudea, 
atesi  of  Lagash  c.  2450,  was  deified  after  his 
eath.  About  fifty  years  later,  Dungi,  the  second 
king  of  the  dj-nasty  of  Ur,  always  describes  him- 
self as  god,  and  a temple  is  built  in  his  honour. 
In  later  times  Ashurbanipal  calls  himself  ottspring 
of  Ashur  and  Belit.  The  suggestion  that  the  deifi- 
cation of  the  king  is  due  to  Egyptian  influence  has 
not  found  favour. 

At  first  the  ruler  was  supreme  in  both  the 
secular  and  the  religious  sides  of  life,  but  in  time 
the  priesthood  developed  till  its  help  was  needed 
for  all  religious  actions.  Yet  the  king  remained 
priest  in  theory.  God  still  spoke  to  him  directly  ; 
Ishtar  visited  him  in  dreams  to  give  him  her  com- 
mands. Lugal-zuggisi  is  proud  to  be  called  ‘ pro- 
phet of  Nidaba.’  He  was  the  manifestation  of  the 
god,  but  also  the  representative  of  his  people. 
This  was  never  forgotten.  The  kings  of  Erech 
and  Lagash  are  priests  of  Anu ; another  boasts 
himself  ‘ keeper  of  the  temple  of  Bel  ’ at  Nippur, 
and  down  to  the  latest  times  the  Assjwian  kings 
are  priests  of  Ashur,  sometimes  giving  the  religious 
title  the  precedence.  A son  of  Naram-Sin  became 
a priest,  and  his  daughter  a priestess.  The  priests 
were  always  under  the  control  of  their  chief,  the 
king ; their  subservience  appears  in  the  attempts 
of  the  oracle  priests  to  find  in  omens  that  were 
obviously  unfavourable  meanings  pleasing  to  the 
king. 

Another  aspect  of  this  is  the  national  significance 
of  the  king’s  person  ; a calamity  to  him  is  a national 
disaster ; hence  the  elaborate  rules  that  fence  his 
conduct.  All  ill  omens  must  be  kept  far  from  him. 
Thus  the  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  a king 
are  much  longer  and  more  complicated  than  in  the 
case  of  a private  person  ; royalty  is  so  dangerous 
that  the  king  has  become  the  slave  of  the  priest- 
hood. On  five  days  in  the  month  he  must  not 
touch  animal  food,  nor  change  his  garments,  neither 
dare  he  bring  an  oft’ering  to  the  gods.  Thus  the 
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question  whether  certain  of  the  penitential  psalms 
are  individual  or  national  is  beside  the  point ; it  is 
the  king,  the  people’s  representative,  who  speaks 
for  the  nation.  The  law  tells  the  .same  tale.  The 
court  sits  in  a temple,  and  the  oath  is  taken  in  the 
name  of  a god  or  gods,  and  sometimes  in  the  king’s 
name  also  ; yet  he  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  (cf. 
the  Hebrew  oaths  ‘ by  the  life  of  Jahweh  ’ and  ‘ by 
the  life  of  the  king,’  also  the  association  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  and  a god.  in  Harrekub’s  inscription  from 
Zenjirli).  As  lawgiver  he  is  guided  by  social  and 
political  expediency,  but  his  decrees  are  published 
under  divine  auspices.  The  series  of  omens  founded 
on  the  exploits  (whether  real  or  imaginary  is  im- 
material) of  Sargon  I.  can  hardly  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  the  political  importance  of  these 
exploits.  It  was  the  deeds  of  a hero  peculiarly 
under  divine  protection  that  became  normative  for 
future  ages. 

Naturally  the  king  was  absolute,  but  he  was  the 
‘ shepherd  of  his  people,’  and  the  government  was 
always  rather  patriarchal.  The  people  had  their 
rights,  which  the  monarch  could  not  outrage.  The 
splendid  title  ‘ king  of  righteousness  ’ was  not 
borne  altogether  in  vain.  In  the  South  we  have 
a witness  in  the  reforms  of  Urukaginu  of  Lagash 
(c.  2800)  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  while  in 
Assyria,  even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power,  any 
person  could  make  a written  appeal  to  the  king. 
Though  the  Assyrians  are  unpleasantly  notorious 
for  bloodthirsty  cruelty,  they  devoted  great  care 
to  the  internal  economy  of  their  own  land.  Not 
only  was  As.syria  plentifully  supplied  with  cattle 
of  all  sorts,  the  booty  of  innumerable  wars,  but 
the  kings  introduced  new  trees,  and  in  other  ways 
encouraged  agriculture.  The  system  of  irrigation 
was,  of  course,  their  constant  care.  From  the  first 
the  throne  was  hereditary,  though  we  do  not  know 
whether  primogeniture  was  the  rule.  In  Assyria 
it  is  claimed  that  for  fifteen  liundred  years  the 
crown  descended  from  father  to  son.  Tlie  king’s 
material  power  rested  on  the  army.  The  idea  that 
the  king  owned  his  domain  had  long  since  died  out, 
et  part  of  the  soil  belonged  specially  to  the  State, 
eing  held  on  feudal  tenure.  The  occupier  was 
bound  to  military  service,  in  payment  for  which  he 
held  his  fief.  This  could  not  be  alienated,  and  in 
default  of  heirs  returned  to  the  State.  If  the 
owner  were  summoned  for  service  and  had  no  one 
to  leave  in  charge  of  his  land,  the  State  appointed 
a bailiff,  who  was  charged  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
produce  to  the  owner’s  family.  In  addition,  the 
feudatories  had  certain  privileges,  were,  to  some 
extent,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinarj^  officials, 
and  wei’e  not  liable  to  the  corvic.  The  Assyrian 
government  appears  to  have  lived  often  on  the 
tribute  of  vassal  States. 

3.  Arabian. — It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  no  settled  government  has  evolved  among  the 
nomads  of  Arabia.  The  dynasties  of  (Jlra  and 
Ghassan  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  All  Arabian 
States  have  had  their  centre  in  the  cities  that  lie 
on  the  borders  of  the  country,  open  to  foreign 
influence  by  land  or  sea.  Among  the  nomads 
the  tribal  chief  is  the  leader  in  war,  but  at  other 
times  he  has  only  advisory  authority  and  the 
weight  of  personal  influence.  Even  among  the 
settled  tribes  in  the  hinterland  of  Aden  it  is  often 
impossible  to  put  a criminal  to  death  ; for  by  so 
doing  the  chief  (he  calls  himself  ‘ Sultan ’)  would 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  a blood-feud. 

Among  the  fertile  valleys  of  Yemen  it  was 
different,  and  at  an  early  date  settled  States  came 
into  being.  Unfortunately,  the  materials  for  a 
study  of  this  period  are  scanty  and  largely  inacces- 
sible. No  Agreement  has  yet  been  reached  as  to 
the  date  of  many  of  the  inscriptions,  the  two 
schools  of  interpretation  differing  by  some  six 


hundred  years.  The  chief  States  were  (1)  the 
Yemen,  ruled  by  two  dynasties  having  their 
capitals  at  Sirwan  and  Ma’rib,  and  later  by  the 
Hnnyarite  kings  of  Saba  and  Dhu  Haidan  known 
to  Arabic  tradition  as  Tubhia's  ; (2)  Main  or  M;i an 
in  the  Jauf;  (3)  Qataban  ; and  (4)  Iladramaut. 
The  date  of  the  kings  of  Ma'an  is  uncertain.  In 
Yemen  the  earliest  rulers  were  the  mkrh,  prob- 
ably Mukarribs,  the  priest-kings  of  Sirwah.  We 
have  the  names  of  thirteen  princes  who  ruled 
between  the  9th  and  the  6th  cent.  D.C.,  but  their 
functions  and  powers  are  unknown.  The  title 
seems  to  mean  ‘ he  who  makes  oflerings.’  Their 
rule  probably  extended  well  to  the  east,  for  Sargon 
(715  B.C.)  mentions  one  Ith'amara  the  Sabaean,  pre- 
.surnably  one  of  the  d3’nastj'.  The  name  occurs  on 
the  monuments. 

Next  followed  a line  of  kings  ruling  at  Ma'ril). 
coming  to  an  end  about  115  11. C.  and  followed  bj- 
the  yimyarite  kings,  who-e  kingdom  w:is  linallj' 
destroyed  by  the  Abj'ssinians  in  A.D.  525.  It  is 
probable  that  the  kings  of  Ma'an  were  contenjpor- 
aiy  with  the  earlier  rulers  of  Yemen  (Saba),  though 
Hommel  and  Glaser  would  put  the  lirst  of  them 
about  1500  B.C. 

The  royal  title  was  not  restricted  to  the  head  of 
the  State,  but  was  shared  by  his  sons.  In  one 
inscription  a father  and  two  sons  bear  the  title, 
just  as  in  a State  of  that  description  to-day  all 
members  of  the  ruling  house  are  called  Sultan. 
Elsewhere  Alhan  Nahfan,  king  of  Saba,  does  not 
give  himself  that  rank,  though  he  gives  it  to  his 
sons  (CIS  iv.  308).  Besides  kings  we  read  of  lords, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  people  were  divided  into 
classes  or  castes  ; and  the  lords  in  their  inaccessible 
castles  may  well  have  been  as  independent  as  the 
feudal  barons  in  Europe.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion, the  downfall  of  Dhu  Nuwas,  the  last  king  of 
Yemen,  was  largelj'  due  to  his  lack  of  control  over 
his  barons.  Women  held  an  honourable  position 
in  the  laud  ; two  together  appear  as  ‘ lords,’  and, 
like  the  king,  receive  the  commands  of  their  god 
through  an  oracle  (CIS  iv,  387).  Occasionallj’  the 
kings  seem  to  be  invoked  along  with  the  gods, 
though  in  a secondary  place  (CIS  iv.  374) — remind- 
ing one  of  Babj'lonia. 

Tw’o  other  States  rose  in  earlj’  Arabia,  Hlra  and 
Ghassan,  though  they  were  native  in  part  only, 
being  due  to  outside  influence.  Koine  and  Persia 
were  continually  annoyed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Bedaw'in  into  the  settled  lands  of  SjTia  and  Meso- 
potamia, so  one  protective  measure  was  to  make 
friends  with  the  nearest  Arabs.  Ilira  was  a vassal 
of  Persia,  and  in  veiy  close  touch  with  its  over- 
lord  ; Arabs  lilled  responsible  posts  at  court,  and 
Bahrain  Gur,  who  afterwards  became  king,  was 
educated  at  Ilira.  These  States  closelj'  resemble 
the  rule  of  the  Kashids  at  Hail  in  the  last  centuiy  ; 
the  Sultan’s  pow’er  rested  on  the  Bedawiii,  who 
w'ere  held  to  tlieir  allegiance  by  tribal  honour  and 
presents  from  the  taxes  contributed  ly  towns 
and  trade.  History  has  preserved  the  inemorv  of 
the  mixed  population  at  ^ira — the  tent-dwelling 
Arabs,  the  Christians  of  the  town,  and  the  allies — 
a mixed  population  which  for  various  reasons 
settled  under  the  government.  There  is  no  explicit 
evidence,  but  conditions  must  have  been  veiy  simi- 
lar in  Ghassan,  where  the  government  remained 
migratory  and  Roman  gold  lielped  to  uphold  the 
loyalty  of  the  Arabs.  Tabari  tells  us  that  Ga- 
dhinia,  the  founder  of  the  djm.asty  of  ],Iira,  was  a 
prophet  and  soothsayer,  suggesting  that  authority 
there  was  religious  in  its  origin. 

Muhammad  founded  a State  where  divine  revela- 
tion was  the  supreme  law,  and  after  his  time  religion 
has  played  the  greatest  part  in  most  States  formed 
and  ruled  by  Arabs.  I bn  Khaldun’s  observation 
remains  true,  that  religion  alone  will  not  make  a 
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State;  the  feeling  of  nationality  must  also  be 
present  {Prolegomena,  Beirut  ed.,  p.  159).  The 
Umayyad  Khalifs  claimed  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Prophet,  and  made  this  the  chief  prop  of 
their  authority  ; yet  their  power  depended  on  the 
solidarity  of  their  supporters,  and,  when  the  old 
strife  of  Qais  and  Kalb,  Mudar  and  Yemen,  broke 
out  afre.sh,  their  kingdom  collapsed  ; till  then  they 
had  made  head  against  all  religious  revolts  of ' Alids 
and  Khawarij  {g.v.).  The  Carmatians  {g.v.)  can 
hardly  be  called  a kingdom ; yet  the  Imams  of  Oman 
claimed  first  spiritual  authority,  as  did  the  Wah- 
habis. Leadership  might  be  hereditary  or  elective, 
but  religion  gave  power  and  opportunity  to  the 
strength  latent  in  a tribe  or  group  of  tribes.  All 
these  States  are  small  copies  of  Muhammad’s  great 
example.  There  is  one  exception,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Easulids  in  Yemen  ; but  that  was  founded  by 
a foreigner,  and  it  had  to  fight  continually  against 
leaders  whose  authority  was  spiritual,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet.  After  the  fall  of  the  Easulids 
the  native  authority  was  exercised  by  a spiritual 
head,  the  Imam.  See,  further,  ‘ Muslim  ’ section, 
above. 

Literature. — Hebrew  : the  Bible  dictionaries.  There  is  no 
special  literature  for  the  other  countries.  Phoenicia:  R. 
Pietschmann,  Gesch.  der  Phonizier,  Berlin,  1889.  Babylonia  : 
L.  W.  King:,  Sumer  and  Akkad,  London,  1910,  and  Chronicles 
concerning  early  Babylonian  Kings,  do.  1907;  M.  Jastrow, 
Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  Giessen,  1905  ft.  Arabia  : 
C.  Huart,  Hist,  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1912  ; R.  A.  Nicholson,  Lit. 
Hist,  of  the  Arabs,  London,  1907 ; CIS,  pt.  iv.  ; scattered  notices 
in  native  authors.  A.  S.  TrITTON. 

KING  (Teutonic  and  Litu-Slavic). — i.  Sources 
relating  to  the  Litu-Slavs. — In  seeking  to  trace  the 
early  historical  development  of  kingship  in  Northern 
Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  first  of  all  with  the 
facts  relating  to  the  Litu-Slavic  peoples,  as  these 
provide  a basis  also  for  a knowledge  of  the  early 
Teutonic  conditions.  We  begin,  therefore,  by 
quoting  from  the  oldest  available  authorities  a 
number  of  references  to  modes  of  government  among 
the  Litu-Slavs  of  Eastern  Europe. 

(а)  The  Chronicle  of  Kestor  (ed.  F.  Miklosich,  Vienna,  1860, 
ch.  yi.) : ‘ They  lived  each  with  his  family  and  in  his  own 
locality  [i.e.  separate  from  one  another],  each  ruling  over  his 
own  family.’ 

(б)  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  14 : ra.  "^ap  edvy  ravra  SjcAa- 
BgvoL  re  kul  ’Avrat  ovk  apxovraL  Trpbs  dvfipos  Abv,  dAA’  Iv  Sppo- 
KparicL  €K  TToXaiou  B^’Orevovat,  Kai  Sea  tovto  avrois  ribr  ■npayp.o.reiv 
del  rd  T€  aijp.<jyopa.  Kal  bvasoKa  ev  Koivov  (‘  assembly  of  the  people  ’) 
d-yerai. 

(c)  Mauritius,  Strategicurn,  ix.  5 (ed.  J.  Scheffer,  Upsala,  1664, 
p.  218)  : rd  edvT)  rd)v  SxAd^tov  Kal  ’’Avriov  opoStaird  re  xal  oporpoird 
re  enri  xal  lAevdepa  prjSapws  SovKovaOat  rj  dpxeabaL  Tretddpeva 
. . . voWitr  Se  bvTtav  prjyibv  xal  a<Tvp<p6vo3s  ej^dvTwv  irpoff  aXXgXovs 
ovx  drOTTOV  TLvds  avriav  peraxeipi^eaBat.  g Adyots  g Siapois  xal 
pdAicrra  TOuff  eyyvre'po)  rdiV  pedopiiav  xat  rots  dAAotv  l-Trepxecrdai, 
Iva  pg  TTpbs  ndvras  e^Opa  eviaaiv  g povapxiav  Trotgari  (‘ . . .it 
will  be  well  by  means  of  conversations  or  gifts  to  win  some  of 
them,  and  especially  those  nearer  the  frontiers,  to  our  side,  and 
then  fall  upon  the  rest,  so  that  a common  hatred  may'  not 
bring  about  a union  or  a monarchical  government’). 

(d)  Pseudo-Cassarius  of  Nazianzus,  in  his  theological  tractate 

dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  A.n.  (PG  xxxviii. 
985,  dialogue  110,  quoted  in  Archiv  fiir  Slav.  Philologie,  xxxi. 
[1909]  579) : ^xkavgrol  . . . inrdpxovacv  avffdSeis,  avrovopoi, 
dvTiyepdvevTot,  <rvvex<as  dvatpovvres,  <rvvefjQi6pevot.  g crvroSevovres, 
Tov  i7yepdva  xal  dpxorra. 

(e) Constantinus  Porphyrogenetus,  deAdministrandoImperio, 
ed.  Bonn,  1840,  p.  128 ; dpxovras  be,  ids  (batri.,  ravra  rd  eOrg  pr^ 
exet  ttAtjv  ^ovnavovs  {zupan  ; see  below]  yepovras,  xabios  xal  at 
Aotiral  2KAaj3tVtat  cxovcl  tottov. 

(.f)  Thietmar  of  Merseburg,  vi.  18  (MGH,  ‘ Script.’  iii.  [1839] 
812),  writing  of  the  Wilzi : ‘his  autem  omnibus  qui  communiter 
Liutici  vocantur  dominus  specialiter  non  presidet  ullus ; unanimi 
consilio  ad  placitum  suimet  necessaria  discucientes,  in  rebus 
efficiendis  omnes  concordant.  Si  quis  vero  ex  comprovincialibus 
in  plaoito  contradicit,  fustibus  verberatur,  et  si  forinsecus 
palam  resistit,  aut  omnia  incendio  et  continua  depredatione 
perdit,  aut  in  eorum  presencia  pro  quaiitate  sua  pecuniae  per- 
solvit  quantitatem  debitae.’ 

(g)  The  Chronicle  of  Boguchwal,  ch.  i.  (A.  Bielowski,  Mmiu- 
menta  Poloniee  historica,  Lemberg,  1864-72,  ii.  473 ; quoted  by  H. 
.Sfchreuer,  Untersuchrungen  zur  Verfassungsgeschichte  der  bohm- 
ischen  Sagenzeit,  Leipzig,  1902,  p.  73,  note  24):  ‘Lechitae, 
qui  nullum  regem  seu  principera  inter  se,  tanquam  fratres  et 
lib  uno  patre  ortum  habentes,  habere  consueverant,  sed  tantum 
duodecim  discretiores  et  locupletiores  ex  se  eligebant,  qui 


quaestiones  inter  se  emergentes  diiiiniebant  et  rem  publicam 
gubernabant,  nulla  tribute  seu  invita  servitia  ab  allquo  exi- 
gentes.  Gallorum  impetum  formidantes  quendam  virum  stren- 
uissimum  nomine  Crak,  cuius  mansio  protunc  circa  fluvium 
Wislain  fuerat,  sorte  sibi  divinitus  inter  fratres  suos  Lechitas 
tribute,  in  eorum  capiteneum  seu  ducem  exercitus,  ut  verius 
dicam,  nam  iuxta  Polonicam  interjiretationem  dux  exercitus 
woyewoda  appellatur,  unanimiter  elegerunt.  Iste  Crak,  qui 
latine  Corvus  dicitur,  victor  eSectus,  per  Lechitas  est  in  regem 
assumptus.’ 

(A)  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  18  : ‘ [the  Prussians]  nullum  inter  se 
dominum  pati  volunt.’ 

(i)  Alfred  the  Great’s  tr.  of  Orosius(8ee  F.  Kluge,  Angelsach- 
sisches  Lesebuch'^,  Halle,  1902,  p.  36):  ‘ pset  Eastland  (i.e.  the 
Prussian  country]  is  swj-ge  mycel,  and  ))a;r  bi3  sw  y iSe  manig 
burh,  and  on  aelcere  byrig  bij  cyningc.  And  pa.‘r  big  swy  Se 
mycel  hunig  and  fiscnaS ',  and  se  cyning  and  pa  ricosLan  men 
drincaS  myran  meolc  (mare’s  milk),  and  pa  unsp6digan  and 
pd  p6owan  drincaS  niedo.’ 

Q)  Peter  of  Dusburg,  Chronica,  iii.  228  : ‘ De  latrunculis,  qui 
LXX  regulos  terre  Lethowie  occiderunt.’ 

{k)  Privilegium  of  the  city  of  Bartenstein,  in  C.  Hartknoch, 
De  republica  veterum  Borussorum  (quoted  by  O.  Hein,  ‘Alt- 
preussische  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  bis  zur  Ordenszeit,’  in  ZE 
xxii.  [1890]  162) : ‘ reges,  nobiles  et  communis  populus.’ 

(f)  Scriptores  rerum  Livonicarum,  Riga,  1840-53,  i.  587. 
Here  we  read  that,  in  a general  rising  of  the  Samlanders  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  the  Memel  fortress,  there  was,  first 
of  all,  an  assembly  of  the  ‘ ivisest  ’ by  themselves,  whose  de- 
cision was  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly. 

(m)  The  Olivoer  Chronicle  (Scriptores  rer.  Prufs.,  Leipzig, 
1861-74,  i.  680  ; quoted  in  O.  Hein,  op.  cit.  p.  155) : ‘ lllo  in  tem- 
pore erat  in  Warmia  uno,  gene  ratio  [‘  clan,’  ‘ tribe’]  valde  potens, 
quae  dicebatur  ^gatini,  qui  simul  congregati  aediflcaverunt 
Schrando.’ 

(n)  The  Arabian  traveller, Ibn  Rustah,  writing  of  the  ‘Russians’ 
(as  regards  whom,  however,  we  do  not  know  whether  in  the 
writer’s  day  [10th  cent.]  they  were  Slavs  or  Scandinavian 
Varangians),  says : ‘ When  any  of  the  Russians  has  a matter 
against  another,  he  takes  him  to  law  before  the  Czar.  Here 
they  argue  their  case  with  each  other ; and  when  the  Czar 
gives  his  judgment,  what  he  commands  is  done.  But  if  both 
parties  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Czar’s  judgment,  the  final 
arbitrament  must,  by  order  of  the  Czar,  be  left  to  the  sword  ’ 
(quoted  by  L.  K.  Goetz,  Das  russische  liecht,  Stuttgart,  1910, 
i.  191). 

2.  General  development  among  the  Litu-Slavs. 
— AYhile  these  fragments  of  what  is  at  best  a very 
meagre  literary  tradition  show  considerable  differ- 
ences in  date  and  place  of  origin,  we  shall  never- 
theless not  err  very  gTeatly  in  drawing  from  them 
the  foUotving  general  impression  of  the  early  con- 
ditions of  government  in  Litu-Slavic  Europe.  We 
must  necessarilj’  take  as  our  starting-point  the 
family  union  (a,  g,  m),  which  formed  a local  com- 
munity, and  was  governed  by  one  (a)  or  more  {g)  of 
its  members.  The  verb  usea  of  this  type  of  rule  is 
Old  Slav,  vlasti  (cf.  Lith.  waldyti,  Goth,  waldan). 
The  rulers  themselves  are  referred  to  by  writers 
using  Greek  and  Latin  as  priyes  (c)  and  reguli  (j), 
and  in  A.S.  as  ‘ kings  ’ (i) ; and  within  a particular 
province  or  district  they  might  be  verj’  numerous 
{e.g.,  in  Lithuania,  seventy;  cf.  j).  In  their  own 
language  they  are  called  simply  staroste  (Czech 
coz  mi  starosta  dd-,  cf.  Schreuer,  op.  cit.  ,p.  59, 
line  49),  i.e.  ytpovres  (e),  ‘ elders,’  and  this  term  is 
found  also  in  the  Prussian  district  (cf.  Hein,  op. 
cit.  p.  162).  Another  designation  in  current  use 
Vi&%zi(pan,  fromzMjsa,  ‘county,’  ‘ district ’(fouTrdvous  ; 
cf.  e),  as  regards  which  we  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  a native  Slavic  word  cognate  with  Skr.  gdpa, 
‘oxherd’  (lit.  ‘cattle  reservation’),  or  a loan-word 
from  the  Turco-Tatar  family  of  languages  (cf. 
Archiv  fiir  slav.  Philologie,  xxxi.  [1909]  587,  note 
3).  Besides  the  pvycs,  reguli,  ‘ kings  ’ of  the 
Prussian  region,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  in 
strongholds  and  drunk  mare’s  milk — the  ordinary 
man  having  to  be  content  with  mead  (i) — Ave  hear 
also  of  a kind  of  aristocracy,  viz.  ‘discretiores  et 
locupletiores’  (17),  A.S.  ‘ ricostan  men ’ (i),  noftifes 
(k),  the  ‘wisest’  (1),  AA’ho  take  the  place  of  the 
‘ kings  ’ and  are  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them.  In  tinres  of  danger,  again, 
these  men  of  rank  choose  from  among  themselves 
a voyevoda  (g),  ‘duke.’  This  term,  which  means 
literally  ‘army-leader’  (cf.  O.  Euss.  voy,  ‘army,’ 
voditi,  ‘ to  lead,’  and  is  already  found  in  the  Greek 
of  Constantinus  Porphyrogenetus  as  /3oejS(55os,  can  be 
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traced  in  the  Old  Polish  and  South  Slavic  dialects 
(see  below),  and  may,  therefore,  be  safely  regarded 
as  a primitive  Slavic  word.  When  such  a voyevoda 
had  led  his  forces  to  victory,  he  might  become  a rex 
(g).  The  position  of  these  elans  or  family  chieftains 
— voyevode,  reguli,  staroste,  etc. — in  relation  to  their 
people  was  by  no  means  a secure  or  permanent 
one.  If  their  rule  came  to  be  unsatisfactory  to 
their  subjects,  they  were  assassinated  at  a meal  or 
on  the  march  (d).  In  particular,  their  authority 
was  everywhere  subordinate  to  that  of  the  tribal 
assembly  (b,  f,  1),  the  primitive  Slavic  name  for 
which  probably  appears  in  O.  Kuss.  vece,  Czech 
vesee,  Pol.  wiece  (?  connected  with  Skr.  vac,  Gr. 
FiTTos,  ‘discourse’);  for  the  uniform  and  charac- 
teristic feature  that  manifests  itself  amid  great 
diversity  throughout  all  Eastern  Europe  is  the 
democratic  type  of  social  order  in  which,  with  their 
intolerance  of  rule  in  the  proper  sense,  the  Slavs 
and  Litu-Prussians  lived  (6,  c,  d,f,  h).  In  some 
cases  the  affairs  to  be  resolved  upon  by  the  popular 
assembly,  where  disorder  and  violence  might  pre- 
vail (f),  were  decided  beforehand  by  the  ‘ wisest  ’ 
{1).  We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  these  chiefs.  They  had  no 
power  to  impose  ‘ tributa  seu  invita  servitia  ’ {g). 
The  first,  in  fact,  to  introduce  regular  imposts 
(ohroki)  among  the  Russians  was  Oleg  (879-912), 
as  we  learn  from  other  sources.  In  time  of  war, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  more  important  campaigns,  the 
command  was  assigned  to  the  voyevoda,  or  ‘ duke.’ 
We  learn  from  Peter  of  Dusburg  tliat  this  was 
also  the  practice  among  the  Prussians  (cf.  Hein, 
op.  cit.  p.  162).  The  reference  to  the  king  among 
the  Russians,  as  having  a power  of  arbitration, 
perhaps  applies  to  Scandinavians,  and  not  to  Slavs 
at  all  (w).  Among  the  latter,  in  fact,  the  universal 
practice  seems  to  have  been  the  blood-feud  in  its 
most  ruthless  form  (cf.  Blood-FKUD  [Slav.],  vol.  ii. 
p.  733  tt'.  ; also  Peter  of  Dusburg,  in  Hein,  op.  cit. 
p.  166 : ‘ nulla  compositio  potest  intervenire,  nisi 
priushomicidavelpropinqui  eiusoccidantur’).  One 
important  duty  and  prerogative  of  the  clan-chief- 
tain, however,  was  to  decide  as  to  the  territory 
which  his  people  were  to  occupy — a task  which 
would  frequently  fall  to  him  in  the  numerous 
migrations  of  the  age.  Such  an  assignment  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bohemian  legend  related  by 
Cosmas : 

‘ Senior,  quem  alii  quasi  dominum  oomitabantur,  inter  cetera 
SUOB  sequaces  sic  affatur,  o eocii  . . . sistite  gradual  . . . haec 
est  ilia  terra  quara  saepe  me  vobis  promisisse  memiui  ’ (i.  2 ; cf. 
Schreuer,  op.  cit.  p.  77). 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  several 
clans  or  family-unions  lived  in  a state  of  constant 
mutual  warfare,  that  they  were  all  essentially  alike 
in  their  social  structure,  and  that  they  could  be 
most  easily  subjugated  by  the  policy  expressed  in 
the  maxim  ‘ divide  et  impera  ’ (c). 

We  have  been  thus  far  unable  to  point  to  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  Slavs  and  the 
Litu-Prussians  in  regard  to  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But  there  is  one  remarkable  feature,  not  as 
yet  satisfactorily  exqilained,  peculiar  to  the  Litu- 
Prussians,  viz.  tiie  existence  among  them  of  a chief 
priest  possessing  an  almost  supreme  authority.  Of 
this  personage  Peter  of  Dusburg  writes  : 

* Fuifc  autem  in  medio  nationis  huius  perversae,  scilicet  in 
Nadro^da,  locus  quidam  dictus  liomow,  trahens  nomen  suum  a 
Roma,  in  quo  habitabat  quidam  dictus  Criwe,  quem  colebant 
pro  papa,  quia  sicut  dominus  papa  regit  universalem  ecclesiam 
fidelium,  ita  ad  istius  nutum  seu  mandatum  non  solum  gentes 
praedictae  sed  et  Lethowini  et  aliae  nationes  Lyvoniae  terrae 
regebantur.  Tantae  fuit  auctoritatis,  quod  non  solum  ipse  ve! 
aliquis  de  sanguine  suo  verum  etiam  nuntius  cum  baculo  suo 
vel  alio  signo  noto  transiens  terminos  infideliura  praedictorum 
a regibus  et  nobilibus  et  communi  populo  in  magna  reverentia 
haberetur*  (5cripf.  rer.  Pniss.  i.  63). 

3.  Points  of  resemblance  among  the  Southern 
Slavs. — Apart  from  this  figure  among  the  Litu- 
Prussians,  the  general  sketch  of  the  Litu-Slavic 


mode  of  government  given  above  holds  good  to 
a remarkable  extent  also  of  the  Southern  Slavs, 
more  particularly  in  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina, 
almost  to  the  present  day,  as  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  of  F.  S.  Krauss,  Sitte  und  Branch  der 
Siidslaven,  Vienna,  1885,  pp.  24  ff.,  58  tt'.  etc.,  and 
P.  A.  Rovinsky,  ‘ Geographical  and  ethnographical 
Description  of  Montenegro  ’ (Russ. ),  in  Collection  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ixiii.  (1897),  esp.  p. 
158  tt‘.  From  the  modem  system  of  government 
among  the  Southern  Slavs  we  may,  accordingly, 
glean  a wider  and  more  precise  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  matters  among  the  ancient  Slavs  and  Litu- 
Prussians.  In  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina  like- 
wise our  starting-point  must  be  the  conception  of 
the  tribe  or  clan  {pleinc)  based  upon,  or  at  lca.-rt  re- 
garded as  based  upon,  agnatic  kinship,  such  clan 
or  tribe,  again,  being  sulxlivided  into  a number  of 
brotherhoods  {bratstva)  and  villages  (sela).  Those 
who  were  chosen  by  their  people  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  these  plemenu  are  designated  in  various 
ways,  e.g.  as  ‘ chiefs  ’ (glavari),  ‘ elders  ’ (starcyitnc), 
zupani,  and,  mostcommonly,  as  ‘ dukes  ’ (voyevode) ; 
certain  other  terms  applied  to  them  are  clearly 
borrowed  from  foreign  usage,  as,  e.g.,  guvcrn'Hlnr 
(Ital.  governatore),  sirdar  (from  Perso-Turkish ; 
Mod.  Pers.  sarddr,  Pahl.  sdldr,  0.  Pers.  * sara-dnra  ; 
cf.  Mod.  Pers.  sar,  Avest.  sarnh — ‘ head ’),  /.»  (from 
Teutonic  ; see  below),  ban  (^oeavot  in  the  Greek  of 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenetus,  from  Turk,  bayan, 

‘ rich  ’).  A number  of  these  titles  are  applied 
specially  to  the  heads  of  the  smaller  groups. 

The  position  of  these  chiefs  of  the  picnic,  if  we 
may  take  that  of  the  voyevoda  as  generally  repre- 
sentative of  the  others,  may  be  described  as  follows. 
The  voyevoda  was,  above  a'll,  the  leatler  of  an  army, 
and  would,  of  course,  be  chosen  lor  the  I'ost  as  one 
who  had  specially  distinguished  liimself  in  war. 
His  appointment  was  for  life,  altliough  he  might 
be  deposed  if  he  failed  to  justify  his  people's  choice 
— if,  e.g.,  he  fell  short  in  heroic  qualities  or  judicial 
ability.  He  could  bequeath  his  position  to  his 
sons,  though  not  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
who  might,  if  they  regarded  the  nominated  sou 
as  incapable  of  leading  them,  choose  instead  a 
nephew  or  some  other  relative ; the  right  of  suc- 
cession, in  fact,  pertained  ratlier  to  the  bratstuo 
to  which  the  former  voyevoda  belonged,  or,  at  least, 
the  hratstvo  retained  the  privilege  as  long  as  it  had 
power  to  defend  it.  From  time  immemorial  certain 
eminent  families  had  possessed  the  right,  not 
indeed  de  hire,  but  de  facto,  of  appointing  one  of 
their  own  number  to  the  leadership  of  the  plcmc. 
Among  the  Southern  Slavs,  accordingly,  thefamilies 
of  the  zupani,  bani,  and  voyevode  now  represent 
what  we  should  call  the  oldest  nobility.  But  the 
main  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a leader  was 
always  personal  character.  The  voyevoda  was  at 
first  a herdsman  like  the  rest,  and  it  was  onlj- 
gradually,  and  mainly  as  a result  of  his  military 
achievements,  that  he  attained  the  position  in 
which  at  length  he  controlled  all  the  external  and 
internal  affairs  of  his^)/t;wic.  Various  honours  were 
then  accorded  to  him  ; in  particular,  he  ^^'as  as- 
signed the  place  of  honour  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
The  present  writer  is  unable  to  give  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  revenues  of  the  voyevoda  (as  re- 
gards the  zupati,  cf.  Krauss,  op.  cit.  p.  27).  It  was 
only  the  stronger plcmena,  however,  that  had  their 
own  voyevoda  ; tlie  weaker  ones  put  themselves 
under  the  power  of  the  stronger. 

The  power  of  the  voyevoda  was  thus  in  some  cases 
very  great ; nevertheless,  the  real  authority  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  exercised  it  through 
their  representatives  in  the  public  assembly  (sbor, 
skupHina).  Each  plcme,  accordingly,  had  certain 
favourite  places  — a shady  grove,  a full-ffowing 
spring — at  which  it  held  its  assembly.  The  as- 
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semblies  did  not  meet  regularly,  but  were  convened 
only  on  occasions  of  importance,  as,  e.g.,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  electing  a voyevoda,  of  settling  a long- 
standing feud,  of  adjusting  a legal  dispute  that 
threatened  the  public  peace,  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  hostile  peoples,  etc.  The  several  brat- 
stva,  villages,  and  families  also  held  assemblies. 
The  separate  plemena  united  only  in  times  of  great 
danger,  and,  as  a rule,  like  the  ancient  Slavic 
family-societies  already  considered,  lived  in  a state 
of  savage  warfare  with  one  another. 

4.  Corresponding  general  features  among  the 
Teutons. — From  the  Litu-Slavs  we  turn  to  the 
Teutons,  not  so  much,  hoAvever,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a detailed  and  complete  account  of  their 
forms  of  government — this  has  frequently  been  done 
already  (most  capably  by  H.  Brunner,  Deutsche 
Bechtsgeschichte,  i.^  Leipzig,  1906,  and  R.  Schroder, 
Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Bechtsgeschichte^,  do.  1907) 
— as  with  a view  to  showing,  in  connexion  with  what 
has  been  said  above,  that  the  same  (or  at  all  ev'ents 
a very  similar)  mode  of  government  must  have  once 
obtained  among  the  Teutons  as  among  the  Slavs, 
and  that,  moreover,  in  the  earliest  historic,  partly 
indeed  in  pre-historic,  times,  that  mode  of  govern- 
ment had  attained  to  a more  advanced  constitu- 
tional stage  under  Western,  i.e.  Celtic,  influences. 

The  most  comprehensive  political  term  used  by 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  in  connexion  -with  the  Germans 
is  civitas,  ‘a  nationality,’  ‘a  State,’  Goth,  ■pindci, 
O.  Norse  p/d’S,  A.S.  -piod,  O.H.G.  diota,  cognate 
with  0.  Irish  tuath,  ‘ people,’  Oscan  twFto,  ‘ civi- 
tas,^ Unibr.  tota,  ‘vrbs,’  Lett,  tduta,  ‘com- 
munity,’ ‘ peoide,’  O.  Pruss.  tauto,  ‘ land,’  originally 
‘ the  whole  ’ (cf.  Lat.  totus).  The  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  a subdivision  of  the  civitas  was 
pagus.  The  meaning  of  pagxis,  or  at  least  its 
original  meaning,  as  applied  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
to  the  German  institution,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  primary  signification  of  the  Teutonic  word 
which  was  rendered  by  the  Lat.  pagus,  viz.  Goth. 
gaivi,  O.H.G.  gewi  (Germ.  Gau),  ‘canton,’  ‘shire.’ 
The  present  •writer  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
theory  (cf.  Beallexikon  der  indog  ermanischen 
Altertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  799) — now 
accepted  also  by  F.  Kaufliuann  (Deutsche  Alter- 
tumskunde, Munich,  1913,  i.  79 ; questioned  by 
Rietschl  in  J.  Hoops,  Beallexikon  der  germanischcn 
Altertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1911-13,  ii.  s.v.  ‘Gau’) 
— that  Goth,  gawi  comes  from  * ga-aw-ya-m,  that 
it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  otp,  ‘village,’  iiyi)  ( = <hFi]), 
oiaL  { = <pv\aL-  Kvirpioi)  and  thus  means  ‘local  union 
of  village  septs,’  i.e.  of  clans  united  in  villages. 
These  clans  are  doubtless  what  Coesar  (de  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  22)  speaks  of  as  ‘ gentes  cognationesque 
hominum  qui  una  coierint,’  and  to  which  their 
‘ inagistratus  ac  principes  quantum  et  quo  loco 
visum  est  agri  attribuunt  ’ (on  the  assignment 
of  territory  by  the  chieftains  of  family-societies 
see  above).  They  are  also  to  be  identified  with 
the  consanguineous  communities  which  in  grave 
emergencies  could  send  some  thousand  warriors 
into  the  field  ; the  pagus,  in  short,  was  the  ‘ thou- 
sand ’ (cf.  Eng.  ‘ hundred,’  as  the  division  of  a shire, 
in  which,  however,  the  reference  is  to  families, 
not  soldiers),  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
pusundi-faps.  The  Teutonic  pagi,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were,  in  the  Roman  period,  subdivisions 
of  the  civitas,  must  certainly  have  been  relatively 
independent  in  earlier  times ; and,  indeed,  as  late 
as  the  war  with  Arminius,  the  Cheruscan^u^Ks  of 
Inguiomer,  the  uncle  of  Arminius,  was  still  in  a 
position  to  maintain  its  independence  (cf.  Brunner, 
Deutsche  Bechtsgeschichte,  i.  115).  Thus  all  our 
available  data  combine  to  show  that  the  Teutonic 
gau — what  the  Romans  called  pagus — corresponds 
generally  to  the  pleme,  ‘ tribe,’  ‘ clan.’  which,  as 
we  saw,  existed  among  the  Slavs. 


Of  the  development  of  kingly  rule  among 
Teutons  as  well  as  Slavs,  accordingly,  we  are 
now  in  a position  to  form  some  such  general 
impression  as  follows.  Already  in  the  remote 
primitive  Aryan  period,  as  appears  from  the 
linguistie  group  Goth,  piuda,  Irish  tiiath,  Osc. 
TuiFro,  etc.,  noted  above,  certain  clans  combined 
at  the  call  of  special  circumstances;  and,  just  as 
among  the  Slavs  such  combinations  were  placed 
under  the  leadership  of  a voyevoda,  so  among  the 
Teutons  they  were  directed  by  an  ‘ army-leader  ’ 
(0.  Norse  hertogi,  A.S.  heretoga,  O.H.G.  herizogo) 
—a  fact  distinctly  attested  by  early  writers  ; thus 
Ccesar  writes  : 

‘ Cum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatum  defendit  aut  infert,  magis- 
tratug,  qui  ei  bello  praesint,  ut  vitae  necisque  habeant  potes- 
tatem,  deliguntur.  In  pace  nullus  communis  est  inagistratus ; 
sed  principes  regionum  atque  pa"orum  inter  suos  ius  dicunt 
controversiasque  minuunt’  (de  hell.  Gall.  vi.  23) ; 
and  Bede,  speaking  of  the  Saxons,  says  : 

‘ Non  enim  habent  regem  iidem  antiqui  Saxones,  sed  satra- 
pas  (A.S.  aldonnan,  in  Beowulf  alder — precisely  like  tbe  Slav. 
starosta]  jilurimos  suae  genti  praepositos,  qui  ingruente  belli 
articulo  mittunt  aequaliter  sortes,  et  quemcunque  sors  ostend- 
erit,  huno  tempore  belli  ducem  omnes  sequuntur,  buic  obtemp- 
erant ; peracto  autem  bello,  rursum  aequalis  potentiae  omnes 
fiunt  satrapae  ’ (UE  v.  10). 

But,  while  among  the  Slavs  such  combinations, 
formed  for  a special  purpose,  soon  dissolved  again 
into  their  component  parts  (the  plemena,  or  clans) 
when  that  purpose  had  been  effected,  they  must, 
among  the  Germans,  have  been  of  a more  incor- 
porate and  more  permanent  kind  ; and,  in  point  of 
fact,  this  important  advance  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a political  State  (in  place  of  the  primitive 
family,  or  clan-State,  which  was  longest  main- 
tained among  the  Slavs)  must  have  been  the  result 
of  influences  emanating  from  Western  Europe,  i.e. 
from  the  Celts,  as  the  primitive  Teutonic  word 
denoting  the  domain  of  the  piuda  (civitas),  viz. 
Goth,  reiki,  A.S.  Hce,  O.H.G.  rihhi,  primitive 
Teut.  *rik-yo-m,  ‘ realm,’  ‘ kingdom  ’ (Germ.  Beich), 
is  on  indisputable  linguistic  grounds  (cf.  Schrader, 
Beallexikon,  p.  451)  a derivative  of  the  O.  Irish 
rige  (*rig-yo-m;  *rig-yo-m),  and  this,  again,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  term  for  ‘ king,’  0.  Irish  ri, 
acc.  rig  (cf.  Orgeto-rix,  Dumno-rix). 

As  regards  the  form  of  government,  the  civitates, 
as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans,  fell  into  two 
classes,  viz.  those  which  were  governed  by  a 
single  rex,  and  those  which  were  governed  by  a 
number  of  principes  from  the  several  p>^9i-  The 
Teut.  term  for  the  king  of  a nationality  (i.e.  rex 
civitatis)  appears  in  the  series  Goth,  piudans,  O.N. 
pjo^ann,  A.S.  pioden,  all  connected  with  the 
piuda  discussed  above.  The  chiefs  of  the  several 
pagi  (‘clan-rulers,’  or  whatever  we  may  call  them) 
were,  no  doubt,  originally  called  ‘kings’  (O.N. 
konungr,  A.S.  cyning,  O.H.G.  chuning).  This 
word  is  related  to  Goth,  kuni,  ‘kin,’  ‘tribe’;  it 
means,  however,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
one  belonging  to  a family  (i.e.  a family  of  rank), 
but  rather  something  like  ‘king’s  son,’  ‘prince,’ 
being  derived,  in  fact,  by  the  addition  of  the 
patronymic  suffix  -inga  (cf.  Wulfing,  Atheling, 
etc.),  from  a simple  form  *kuni-s,  ‘ king,’  which  is 
found  in  such  compounds  as  O.H.G.  kuni-rtchi, 

‘ kingdom,’ A.S.  cynehehn,  ‘ king’s  helmet.’  This 
*kuni-s,  or  *kunyo-s,  difl'ers  from  kuiii,  *kunyo-m, 
‘tribe,’  O.H.G.  chunni,  ‘people,’  only  as  regards 
gender,  the  relation  of  the  two  being  exactly  the 
same  as  between  A.S.  Uod  (masc.),  ‘ princeps,’  and 
Uod  (fern.),  ‘ gens,’  or  between  Salian  Frank,  theod, 

‘ dominus,’  and  O.H.G.  diot,  ‘people’  (cf.  also 
Goth,  kindins,  connected  etymologically 

with  Lat.  geiis,  gentis).  The  *kunyo-s,  one  might 
say,  was  the  *kunyo-m  personified,  and  thus,  since 
kuni,  being  etymologically  identical  with  Gr. 
yivoi,  Lat.  genus,  denotes  a tribe  formed,  or  re- 
garded as  formed,  upon  a basis  of  kinship,  the 
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philological  evidence,  too,  brings  us  to  the  result 
that  the  pagus  (the  Goth,  gawi  ; cf.  the  ‘ gentes 
cognationesque  hominum  ’ of  Ctesar),  which  was 
governed  by  the  chuning  {princeps),  must  have 
been  a group  closely  resembling  in  structure  the 
Slavic  pleme.  Now  the  more  frequently  the 
chuninga  (principes  pagorum),  by  first  gaining  the 
leadership  in  war  (the  hertog-  or  voyewtfce-ship), 
raised  himself  to  the  position  of  the  king  of  a 
nationality,  the  more  generally  would  the  term 
chuning  come  to  bear  the  fuller  signification  of  the 
latter,  so  that  at  length  the  distinction  between 
-^hidans  and  chuning  became  quite  indefinite — the 
more  so,  indeed,  as  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  rcges  \civitatum\  and  the  principes  [pagorum] 
among  the  Teutons  was  in  principle  the  same  as, 
and  in  its  main  features  virtually  identical  with, 
what  it  was  among  the  Slavs  and  Litu-Prussians. 
As  among  the  latter  peoples,  so  among  the  Teutons, 
the  reges  and  principes  were  elected  by  the 
people  : 

‘ reges  ex  nobilitate  . . . sumunt’ (Tac.  Germ,  vii.);  ‘eliguntur 
in  isdem  conciliis  et  principes  ’ (ib.  xii.). 

Among  the  Teutons  likewise  the  kingship  was  to 
some  extent  hereditary — in  so  far,  namely,  as  in  the 
several  States  there  were  regia;  stirpes,  i.e.  power- 
ful families  of  rank,  or,  as  it  might  be  put  with 
reference  to  the  Slavs,  powerful  hra.tstoa,  who  were 
able  to  procure  the  election  of  one  of  themselves 
(e.g.,  the  son  or  other  relative  of  the  previous  rex 
or  princeps).  As  among  the  Slavs,  moreover,  the 
tribe,  to  whom  the  king  or  prince  owed  his  election, 
might  also  depose,  expel,  or  kill  him — e.g.,  when 
under  his  rule  it  snflered  a failure  of  crops  or  a 
disaster  in  war,  or  found  him  acting  contrary  to 
its  will  : 

‘Apud  hoa  [Burgiindios]  . . . rex  appellatnr  Hendinos  [i.e. 
“the  first,"  connected  with  Irish  cit,  “primus,”  O.  Gaul. 
Cintugnatus ; cf.  O.H.G.  furisto,  “prince,”  lit.  “the  first”), 
et  ritu  veteri  potestate  deposita  removetur,  si  suh  eo  fortuna 
titubaverit  belli  vel  segetum  copiam  negaverit  terra’  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvni.  v.  14). 

Among  the  Germans,  as  among  the  Litu-Slavs,  the 
rex  or  princeps  had  a very  limited  power  in  re- 
lation to  his  people  : 

‘ Nec  regibua  infinita  aut  libera  potestas  ’ (Tac.  Germ,  vii.) ; 
they  were  obeyed  ‘ non  precario  iure  parendi  ’ (ft.  xliv.)  ; 
‘Verrito  et  Malorige,  qui  nationem  earn  [Frisioruni]  regehant, 
in  quantum  Germani  regnantur’  (Ann.  xiii.  54). 

In  the  royal  as  in  the  princely  states  of  both  races 
under  discussion,  the  real  power  M’as  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  its  organ  was  the  public  as- 
sembly (Goth.  ma\>l,  O.N.  mdl,  A.S.  mcctSel, 
O.H.G.  mahal),  in  tvliich  the  rex  or  the  princeps, 
or  whoever  else  happened  to  .speak,  effected  his 
will,  not  by  the  influence  of  his  position,  but  by 
the  personal  prestige  which  he  enjoyed : 

‘ Mox  rex  vel  princeps,  prout  aetas  cuique,  prout  nobilitas, 
prout  decus  bellorum,  prout  facundia  est,  audiuntur  auotori- 
tate  suadendi  mogis  quam  iubendi  potestate  ’ (Tac.  Germ,  xi.). 
Finally,  the  Teutons  seem  to  have  resembled  the 
Slavs  in  providing  no  fixed  revenues  for  their 
reges  or  principes  ; as  regards  the  Germans,  at  all 
events,  we  have  the  express  statement  of  Tacitus  : 

‘ Mos  est  civitatibus  ultro  ao  viritim  conferre  priiicipibus  vel 
armentorum  vel  frugum  : quod  pro  honore  acceptum  etiam 
necessitatibus  subvenit  ’ {ib.  xv.). 

5.  Features  peculiar  to  the  Teutons. — There 
were  several  points  of  difference  between  the 
Teutons  and  the  Slavs  with  regard  to  the  po.sition 
of  their  rulers.  Among  the  Teutons  a very  promi- 
nent part  of  the  duties  that  fell  to  the  king  or 
prince  was  his  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  So  far  as  the  rex  is  concerned,  this  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  could  claim  a por- 
tion of  the  compensation  paid  by  an  offender 
(cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  ‘pars  multae  regi’).  Of  the 
principes  Cresar  writes  : 

‘ Principes  regionuin  atque  pagoruro  inter  suos  ius  diount  con- 
troversiasque  minuunt’(vi.  23); 
and  Tacitus  says : 

‘ Eliguntur  in  isdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  iura  per  pagos 
vicosque  reddunt’  (Germ.  xii.). 


With  this  may  be  compared  what  was  said  regard- 
ing the  Slavs  with  reference  to  the  e.xtract  In) 
(p.  728’’),  though  it  was  there  observed  that  what  the 
Arabian  writer  says  of  the  function  of  arbitration 
that  belonged  to  the  king  (Czar)  may  not  refer  to 
real  Slavs  at  all.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  the  year  862,  the  Slavs,  in  apjrealing 
to  the  Varangians,  use  the  words  : ‘ Permit  us  to 
seek  a prince  who  will  rule  over  us  and  judge 
according  to  law’  isudilu  po  pren-u)  ; but  in  the 
first  redaction  of  the  Hussian  Pravda  (i.  19)  it  is 
still  a communal  court  of  twelve  members  (starci, 
‘elders’)  that  decides  legal  cases  (on  these  ques- 
tions cf.  L.  K.  Goetz,  op.  cit.  i.  passim). 

Another  feature  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic 
kingship,  even  in  primitive  times,  was  its  relation 
to  the  gods,  which  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
Tacitus  in  his  description  of  the  German  practice 
of  divination  : 

‘ Proprium  gentis  equorum  quoque  praesagia  ac  monitus 
experiri  : publice  aluntur  isdem  nemoribus  ac  lucis,  candidi 
et  nullo  mortal!  opere  coiitacti : quos  presses  sacro  cumi 
sacerdoa  ac  rex  vel  princeps  [X.B.  a single  prince)  civitatis 
comitantur  hinnitusque  ac  fremitus  observant ' (Germ.  x.). 

Here,  again,  the  present  writer  is  unable  to 
adduce  any  clear  analogy  from  the  Litu-Slavic 
world. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  maj’  say  that  alike  on 
Teutonic  and  on  Slavic  soil  the  position  of  the 
king  or  prince  was  in  a political  sense  a distinctly 
weak  one,  and  it  is  only  among  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Teutons  that  Tacitus  finds  a more 
vigorous  grasp  of  roj’al  power  : 

‘ Trans  Lygios  Gothones  regnantur  paulo  iara  adductiusquam 
ceterae  Germanorum  gentes  ; nondum  tamcn  supra  libertatem. 
Protinus  deinde  ah  Oceano  Kugii  et  Lemovii ; omniumque 
harum  gentium  insigne  . . . erga  reges  obsequium  ’ (Germ. 
xliii.).  ‘Suionum  [Swedes)  hinc  civitates  . . . est  apud  illos 
et  opibus  honos  ; eoque  unus  imperitat  . . .’  (ib.  xliv.). 

It  is  perhaps  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  Celtic 
term  for  ‘king’  survived  only  in  the  Eastern 
Teutonic  dialect  (Goth,  rcihs,  from  Irish  nly]), 
while  other  derivatives  from  r([y]  denoting  ‘ king- 
dom’ (Goth,  reiki)  and  ‘powerful’  (reikeis)  are 
found  in  all  branches  of  tlie  Teutonic  family  of 
languages. 

6.  General  features  of  the  Teutonic  develop- 
ment.— We  are  now  in  a position  to  summarize 
the  development  of  kingly  rule  among  the  Teutons. 
Our  first  datum  here,  as  among  Slavs,  Lithuanians, 
and  Prussians,  is  the  existence  of  agnatic  faniil}-- 
groups,  which  survive  in  the  pagi  of  the  Homan 
writers  (Tent.  * ga-aiu-ya-m,  ‘village  community 
of  blood-relations,’  Goth,  gawi;  and  * kiatyo-m, 
‘family,’  ‘clan,’  Goth,  kiini).  At  the  head  of 
such  a group  stood  the  clan-chieftain,  the  *kunyo-s 
(O.H.G.  chuning;  cf.  kuni-rlchi  above),  but  the 
actual  seat  of  communal  authority  ivas  the  public 
assembly  (*  mavlam,  Goth.  mayl).  From  the 
earliest  times  these  familj’-groups  had  combined 
with  one  another  for  common  action  under  a 
chosen  leader  (* haritugen,  O.H.G.  hcrizogo),  so 
forming  groups  {*]>CH’Sd,  Goth,  pincfn),  which,  once 
their  object  had  been  attained,  were  as  a rule 
soon  broken  up  into  their  component  parts.  Such 
temporary  combinations,  however,  tended  more 
and  more  to  follow  the  Celtic  model  and  to  be- 
come permanent,  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  at 
length  resulted  in  the  political  structure  which 
Roman  writers  call  a civitas.  The  domain  of  a 
eivitas,  again,  was  designated  *rik-yo-»i  (Goth. 
reiki),  a Celtic  loan-word,  while  the  title  of  its 
chief  might  either  be  the  (Celtic  term  * riks  (Goth. 
reiks),  or  the  Teut.  *)>eir(Sa»mt-s  (Goth,  piudans),  or, 
again,  * kunyo-s  (O.H.G.  chuning),  the  name  ap- 
plied originally  to  the  head  of  the  family-group. 
Frequently,  however,  the  civitas  itself  had  a 
plurality  of  heads  ; but,  whether  it  had  one  or 
more,  the  real  power  was  vested  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  the  government  was,  at  least 
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originally,  of  an  essentially  democratic  form. 
Now  this  Teutonic  phase  of  kingly  rule  exerted 
an  influence  in  very  early  times  upon  the  East  of 
Europe — upon  Lithuanians,  Prussians,  and  Slavs. 
This  is  shown  in  the  clearest  way  by  the  evidence 
of  language.  From  the  Teutonic  sphere  come  the 

0.  Pruss.  riAs,  ‘kingdom,’  rikaut,  ‘to  rule,’  and 
rickausnan,  ‘ government,’  while  a term  traceable 
in  all  the  Slavic  tongues — O.  Bulg.  kanedzl.  Puss. 
knyazi,  Czech  kncz,  Pol.  ksiach,  etc. — was  bor- 
rowed in  primitive  times  from  the  Teut.  * kuningas. 
These  derivatives  seem  to  indicate  that  among  the 
Litu-Slavs  likewise  royal  authority  was  here  and 
there  being  more  effectively  established,  and  that 
there  were  movements  tending  to  pass  away  from 
the  old  family-State.  When  the  Slavic  chroniclers 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  of  real  authority,  of  actual 
government  in  a political  State,  as  contrasted  with 
a mere  management  of  affairs  in  a district,  they 
have  to  resort  to  the  borrowed  words  knyazenie, 
knyaziti,  in  place  of  the  native  vlasti,  vladeti  (see 
above,  p.  728’^).  It  was  as  knyae  that  the  Scandi- 
navian Varangians  were  invited  by  the  Slavs  : 

‘ Our  land,’  said  the  latter,  ‘ is  large,  good,  and  blessed  with  ail 
things,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it ; come  to  be  knyae  among  us, 
and  to  rule  over  us  ’ (kuneziti  i vladeti  nanii ; of.  A.  A.  Sach- 
matov.  Story  of  the  Invitation  of  the  Varangians  [Russian],  St. 
Petersburg,  1904,  passim). 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  though  we  cannot  follow  up 
the  subject  here,  that  in  an  early  epoch  true 
civitates  were  formed  upon  the  Teutonic  pattern 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  of  the  Slavic 
area — among  Russians,  Czechs,  and  Poles,  and 
doubtless  also  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  Among 
the  Southern  Slavs,  however,  the  primitive  family- 
State,  as  was  indicated  above,  survived  until  the 
political  reconstructions  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  Slavs  adopted  a new  term  for 
‘ king  ’ from  the  proper  name  of  Charlemagne, 
who  came  into  hostile  contact  with  them  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  South.  This  relatively 
modern  importation  appears  in  0.  Slav,  krali, 
Russ,  koroli,  Czech  krcil,  etc.  Here,  accordingly, 
we  have  a phenomenon  analogous  to  what  had 
taken  place  about  a century  earlier  amonw  the 
Teutons,  who  adopted  the  term  Kaiser  (Goth. 
kaisar,  A.S.  cdsere,  O.H.G.  keisar)  from  the  name 
of  the  great  Caesar,  used  as  a title  of  the  Emperors 
of  Rome. 

Literature. — This  is  given  in  the  article.  There  is  as  yet  no 
special  work  in  which  ancient  Teutonic  and  ancient  Slavic 
modes  of  government  are  considered  in  their  mutual  relations. 

O.  Schrader. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD.  — 1.  In  the  OT.— 

1.  Introduction. — Behind  the  ideal  Kingdom  of 
God,  which  appears  in  the  prophets  and  psalmists, 
there  had  doubtless  been,  as  the  author  of  1 S 8^ 
assumes,  the  conception  that  Jahweh  was  Israel’s 
King.  This  is  found  in  the  ancient  song  of  Balaam 
(Nu  32^1);  it  is  perhaps  reflected  in  the  name  Mal- 
chishua,  given  to  Saul’s  third  son  ; and  the  manner 
in  which  the  term  ‘ King  ’ is  applied  to  Jahweh  by 
the  earliest  literary  prophets  (e.y..  Is  6®,  Hos  10®) 
indicates  that  it  was  an  old  practice.  It  was  not 
peculiar  to  Israel  ; the  Ammonites,  e.g.,  called 
their  supreme  god  Moloch  (‘  King  ’)  (IK  if^).  The 
Kingship  of  Jahweh  was  not  thought  to  be  lowered 
by  the  rise  of  an  earthly  kingship  in  Israel ; at  least 
such  a feeling  did  not  long  persist.  For  the  worship 
of  Jahiveh  was  manifestly  promoted  by  the  centrali- 
zation of  the  government  under  the  kings,  and  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  thought  of 
the  government  of  Israel  in  the  great  future  as 
vested  in  kings.  If,  then,  there  had  ever  been  a 
feeling  that  the  adoption  of  a kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment was  equal  to  the  rejection  of  Jahweh’s  rule, 
as  the  editor  of  Judges  and  Samuel  supposed  (Jg  8®®, 
1 S 8’  12'"),  it  must  soon  have  been  overcome.  The 


presence  of  two  thrones  in  Jerusalem,  that  of 
Jahweh  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  that  of  David, 
was  regarded  as  normal  for  Israel.  But  Jahweh 
had  not  been  long  enthroned  on  Zion  before  the 
earthly  kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  period  of 
decline  began  which  was  to  end  in  exile  and  foreign 
domination.  It  was  in  tliis  period  and  against  this 
dark  background  that  visions  of  an  ideal  kingdom 
arose  in  Israel. 

2.  The  data. — Glimpses  of  the  coming  Kingdom 
of  God,  more  or  less  vivid  and  detailed,  are  found 
from  Amos  onward,  in  the  Psalms  also,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  historical  writings,  even  those  which 
deal  with  the  remote  past.  Of  these  data  none  can 
claim  to  be  much  older  than  the  age  of  the  lir.st 
literary  prophets  ; some  may  be  younger  than  the 
book  of  Daniel ; the  larger  jiart,  however,  belongs  to 
the  period  between  Jeremiah  and  the  Maccaljees. 
The  section  of  this  long  period  which  seems  to  have 
been  most  fruitful  in  visions  of  the  ideal  Kingdom 
is  that  of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  and  the  most 
barren  section  the  first  century  after  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  (516  B.C.),  unle.ss,  with  some  scholars, 
we  assign  the  last  eleven  chapters  of  Isaiah  to  the 
period  of  Ezra-Nehemiah.  The  three  events  that 
occasioned  the  most  clearly  defined  groups  of  data 
regarding  the  ideal  Kingdom  were  the  aiiproach  of 
the  Assjrian  power  (722-701  B.C.),  tlie  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (586),  and,  the  destruction  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  by  Cyrus  (538).  In  view  of  the 
first  of  these  events,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and 
iMicah,  spoke  of  a great  future  beyond  the  ap- 
proaching day  of  evil ; in  view  of  the  second, 
Jeremiah  wrote  ; and,  in  view  of  the  last,  a part  at 
least  of  Is  40-66  was  composed.  The  Psalms  which 
contain  general  features  of  an  ideal  future  seem  to 
presuppose  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  nations 
and  with  sutt'ering  as  came  to  Israel  with  the  Exile, 
and  those  Psalms  that  may  concern  an  individual 
king  of  the  Davidic  line,  as  2,  18,  21,  45,  61,  72,  89, 
and  110,  are  most  easily  understood  written  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  Jahweh  and  the  ideal  Kingdom. — The  invari- 
able and  supreme  factor  in  the  great  future  is 
Jahweh.  On  this  all  prophetic  writings  are  at 
one.  Whatever  agents  assume  prominence  now 
and  again,  it  is  always  Jahweh  who  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  new  and  more  perfect  age.  It  is 
Jahweh  who  brings  back  the  dispersed  of  His 
people  (Am  9*^’,  Hos  11''’*-,  Is  ll^^*-,  Mic2’®,  Jer  3'^, 
Ezk  ll^^'^®  etc.) ; Jahweh  who  gives  material  pros- 
perity in  the  land  of  Israel  (Hos  14®,  Jer  30‘®,  Ezk 
34®®,  Is  27®'®,  Jer  Jl'*,  Ps  69®®,  Is  66^) ; Jahweh  who 
makes  a new  people  for  His  new  land,  washing 
away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  (Is  4'*), 
making  a new  covenant  with  His  people  (Jer  31®^'®''), 
giving  them  a new  heart  (Ezk  36®®),  and  putting  His 
spirit  upon  them  for  ever  (Is  59®^) ; Jahweh  who 
judges  the  nations  (Am  l®etc.),  brings  foreigners 
to  His  temple  (Is  56’),  and  sends  blessings  on  all 
flesh  (Is  2®  55®).  The  ideal  future  presents  itself  as 
a time  when  Jahweh  reigns  in  Zion  over  His  people 
(Is  24®®,  Mic  4’),  and  teaches  His  ways  to  all  nations 
(Is  25®).  This  relation  of  Jahweh  to  Israel’s  ideal 
future  is  rooted  in  Israel’s  past.  It  is  not  some- 
thing quite  new,  but  a glorification  of  the  old.  The 
Mt.  Zion  of  the  ideal  future  is  but  the  ancient 
mount  made  higher  (Is  2®),  and  the  new  people  are 
people  of  a new  covenant  with  Jahweh,  more  in- 
ward than  the  old  (Jer  31®^'®*).  Thus  at  all  points 
the  ideal  Kingdom  is  an  idealization  of  the  greatest 
facts  of  Israel’s  past. 

4.  Davidic  rule  and  the  ideal  Kingdom. — A 
common  but  not  constant  feature  of  Israel’s  ideal 
future,  important  but  never  supreme,  is  the  element 
of  a Davidic  rule.  Davidic  ‘ rule,’  or  house,  we 
must  say  rather  than  Davidic  ‘ king,’  because  it  is 
relatively  seldom  that  attention  is  fixed  on  a partic- 
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ular  individual,  and  even  in  these  exceptional  cases 
it  may  he  doubted  whether  the  prophetic  vision  ever 
restea  on  an  individual  who  was  thought  of  as 
having  no  successor.  Again,  Davidic  rule  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  term  ‘ Messiah,’  which,  as  W.  H. 
Bennett  says  {Religion  of_  the  Post-Exilic  Prophets, 
Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  348),  is  ‘ inconvenient  and  mis- 
leading.’ 

Davidic  rule,  it  was  said  above,  is  a common  but 
not  a constant  feature  of  Israel’s  ideal  future.  We 
find  it  in  Amos  (unless  be  regarded  as  po-st- 
Exilic),  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  in  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  perhaps  in  Ps  2 
and  Ps  18,  but  there  is  only  a shadow  of  it  (Is  55^) 
in  that  section  of  the  OT  which  is  so  rich  in  visions 
of  the  future  Kingdom  (Is  40-66)  ; it  is  not  found 
in  the  Minor  Prophets  (except  in  those  mentioned 
above),  in  Is  24-27,  or  in  Daniel.  This  element  of 
Davidic  rule,  where  found,  is  of  very  unequal  signi- 
ficance. Thus,  e.g.,  in  Hosea  it  is  almost  lost  in 
the  glory  of  Jahiweli’s  presence  (3®).  In  Ezekiel 
it  is  obscured  by  the  ideal  temple  ; the  Davidic 
representative  is  a ‘ prince,’  with  princely  rather 
than  kingly  functions  (Ezk  45’  46^‘ etc.).  In  the 
Psalter  it  is  represented  vaguely  at  times  (Ps  21 
and  61  [?]),  and  again  with  authority  (Ps  110).  It 
stands  out  most  conspicuously  in  Is  9'^'-  and  1H'’“. 
This  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  Davidic  rule  may 
have  been  due  to  changes  in  the  political  environ- 
ment or  to  individual  peculiarities  of  the  various 
writers.  In  the  prophetic  outlook  on  an  ideal  future 
the  Davidic  house,  as  has  been  said,  is  more 
commonly  mentioned  than  an  individual  Davidic 
king.  In  Amos  and  Hosea  it  is  only  the  line  of 
David  that  comes  into  view  ; in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  an  individual  is  indeed  mentioned  (Jer 
23®^-,  Ezk  34^®,  and  possibly  a different  individual 
in  Ezk  2P’),  but  their  common  references  are  to  a 
royal  house  (Jer  33’^,  Ezk  37^®) ; in  the  later  visions 
of  the  book  of  Zechariah  it  is  again  the  Davidic 
house  that  is  considered  (12’-  13’) ; in  the 

Psalms  both  the  house  and  an  individual  king 
appear  (Ps  45,  72,  2,  110)  ; in  2 S 7”'’'’  the  divine 
promise  concerns  the  royal  succession  down  to  the 
end ; in  Isaiah  and  Micah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
(1-8),  we  confront  primarily  an  individual.  In 
view  of  the  prevailing  proi)hetic  usage,  in  view  also 
of  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  speak  of  an 
individual  king  and  at  the  same  time  of  a royal 
house  that  is  to  exist  indefinitely,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  the  relatively  small  number  of 
passages  which  contemplate  an  individual  king,  we 
are  to  suppose  that  the  author,  in  any  case,  thought 
that  this  individual  was  to  be  without  a successor. 
This  would  amount  to  attributing  everlasting  ex- 
istence to  him,  which  the  texts  nowhere  seem  to 
warrant.  If  claimed  for  Is  9“-  and  Ps  110,  then 
these  passages  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  for  an  individual  and  a succession 
of  individuals  are  ditt'erent  conceptions.  But  Is  9'’'- 
may  be  concerned  rather  with  a quality  of  govern- 
ment than  with  its  agents.  It  is  liardly  possible  to 
hold  any  other  view  if  Isaiah  had  the  young  Heze- 
kiah  in  mind  as  the  man  through  whom  Jahweh 
was  about  to  introduce  a new  era  for  Israel.  As  to 
Ps  110’  more  can  hardly  be  said  with  confidence 
than  this,  that,  if  there  was  in  the  OT  the  concep- 
tion of  a D.avidic  king  who  should  reign  for  ever, 
this  word  of  the  Psalm  would  seem  to  confirm  it. 
Alone,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a basis  for  such 
a doctrine. 

It  remains  to  .sketch  the  character  and  limits  of 
the  Davidic  rule  in  the  ideal  future.  This  rule  is 
conceived  in  general  as  an  improved  copy  of  the 
historic  rule  of  David.  The  name  ‘ David,’  not 
‘ son  of  David,’  is  often  given  to  the  ideal  ruler,  as 
though  he  were  thought  of  much  as  a re-incarna- 
tion  of  the  heroic  king  who  was  a man  after  God’s 


own  heart.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  ethior ! 
character  of  the  ideal  ruler  and  line,  aic'  ' lie  pictu. 
in  this  respect  surpa.s.se3  all  that  wa.s  ever  reali/ 
in  the  founder  of  the  royal  hou-se.  Tlie  .“^piiit  ■.! 
Jahweh  rests  upon  him  (Is  IPj ; he  is  beautiful  an' 
glorious  (Is  4’) ; his  righteousness  is  so  perfect  tha’ 
it  is  likened  to  the  righteousness  of  Jahweh  (Jer 
23*) ; he  loves  peace,  and  makes  it,  not  only  in 
Israel  but  among  the  nations  (Is  9*  Iff’’',  Zee  9’''-, 
Ps  72*-  ’).  In  the  attitude  of  the  ideal  house  toward- 
the  wicked  and  the  Gentiles  the  langimge  of  physi- 
cal force  and  a tone  of  severity  are  emi>loj'ed.  Thu  - 
the  Davidic  ruler  slays  the  wicked  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  (Is  ll’''*)  or  witli  swords  and  arrov  - 
(P8  45),  and,  unless  the  Gentiles  do  lioniage  to  him, 
he  will  dasli  them  in  pieces  as  a potter’s  ves.-t  1 
( Ps  2).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  it  was’.t bought  that  the 
nations  would  llock  to  his  standard  (Is  IP*),  but  in 
the  time  of  Ps  1 10  the  outlook  on  the  nations  Ls  one 
of  judgment.  This  function  of  judging  is  liaLitually 
attributed  to  Jahweh,  but  the  execution  of  iudg- 
ment  is  sometimes  given  to  the  king  \e.g.,  1’.-  2, 
45,  110).  Thus  the  king  of  the  ideal  future  is  an 
ideal  man,  and  in  his  rule  he  is  an  idealized  David. 
The  picture  varies  with  the  times,  for  it  reflects 
what  the  leading  spirits  of  different  generations 
held  mo.st  dear  in  a ruling  house.  The  question  of 
natural  or  supernatural  cannot  be  raised  in  con- 
nexion with  the  king  or  the  royal  line  of  the  ideal 
future  (Is  7**  9®,  Mic  5%  historically  interpreted, 
do  not  transcend  natural  limits). 

5.  The  material  side  of  the  ideal  Kingdom. — 
The  ideal  future  of  Israel  is  invariably  Iwund  up 
with  the  land  which  Jahweh  gave  to  the  f.-uliers. 
It  is  a future  on  the  earth  and  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  grave.  With  Amos,  the  sheplierd-propliet,  the 
material  side  of  the  ideal  future  is  natiirally  se; 
forth  in  rural  imagery  (9‘*),  which  is  varion.-ly  en- 
riched  by  subsequent  writers  (Is  32”  29*’,  Jer 
3P=,  Ezk  34’*-**  36”  47*'”,  Is  30”  5P,  J1  3”. 
Zee  14®).  To  the  material  blessings  of  Israel’s  ideal 
future  Hosea  added  a covenant  of  peace  between 
Jahweh  and  wild  beasts  (2*®) — an  image  elaborated 
by  Isaiah  (11*'“)  and  the  unknown  prophet  of  the 
Exile  (Is  65”).  Ezekiel  puts  extermination  in 
place  of  the  covenant  of  peace  (34”),  a circumstance 
illustrative  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  prophets 
handled  the  details  of  the  ideal  future.  With 
Isaiah,  the  city-prophet,  a glorified  Jerusalem 
comes  into  the  foreground  of  the  vision  of  an  ideal 
future  (4®  30*®  33”).  Later  prophets  dwell  on  this 
feature  (Jer  33®  Is  62®'-  60*®  66®’).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  ideal  city  and  land  are  multiplied  until  the 
places  are  too  strait  for  them  (Jer  30’®,  Ezk  36'®'- 
37'”,  Zee  10*®) ; the3'  blossom  as  the  lily,  and  cast 
forth  their  roots  as  Lebanon  (Hos  14®^-);  a little 
one  becomes  a thousand  and  a small  one  a strong 
nation  (Is  60'*®) ; no  one  says,  ‘I  am  sick,’  and  the 
days  of  the  life  of  a man  are  as  the  life  of 
a tree  (Is  33®’  65'*®).  Once,  indeed,  the  prophetic 
language  rises  to  the  assertion  that  death  is 
swallowed  up  for  ever  (Is  25®),  which  is  probablj'  to 
be  regarded  as  affirming  no  more  than  is  atiirmed 
in  Is  65®®,  that  the  child  shall  die  a hundred  j-eai> 
old.  Very  long  life  shall  be  the  lot  of  those  who 
inherit  the  ideal  Kingdom. 

6.  The  spiritual  side  of  the  ideal  Kingdom.— In 
the  prophetic  view  of  the  ideal  future  the  spiritual 
side,  though  resting  on  the  real  past,  departs  from 
that  past  more  widely  th.au  does  the  material  side. 
The  present  paragrap"]!  will  set  forth  what  is  implied 
in  the  statement  alreadj'-  made,  that  the  supremo 
factor  in  the  ideal  Kingdom  is  Jahweh.  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  who  are  to  constitute  the 
community  at  the  beginning  of  the  ideal  future  are 
a ‘remnant’  (Is  4®  and  often).  Thej'  are  the  good 
‘ kernels  ’ that  Jahweh  does  not  sutler  to  fall  and 
be  lost  (Am  9®),  the  chosen  ones  who  are  left  when 
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Jahweh  makes  a ‘full  end  ’ of  judgment  in  the  land 
(Is  10^^*-).  Thus  the  beginning  of  society  in  tlie 
ideal  future  was  thought  of  somewhat  as  the  new 
planting  of  the  race  after  the  Flood.  The  new  stock 
is  not  sinless,  but  it  is  purified  and  ennobled. 
Even  Jeremiah  thinks  of  men  in  the  ideal  future 
as  needing  priestly  intervention  with  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  thougli  the  covenant  with  Jahweli  is 
then  written  on  the  heart  (Jer  33'®-^^).  With 
Ezekiel  the  need  of  a temple  and  priesthood  is 
conspicuous  (40-48),  though  he  thought  of  the 
people  as  having  experienced  a profound  change 
(37>^). 

Nor  did  Isaiah,  while  declaring  that  every  one 
who  was  left  in  Zion  should  be  called  holy  (4®), 
think  of  a sinless  race  of  men.  Like  the  post- 
Exilic  Malachi  (S*"*),  he  thought  rather  of  a people 
who  were  morally  and  spiritually  quickened  and 
exalted,  but  yet  capable  of  sin  (Is  33-^).  The 
hopeful  prophet  of  the  Exile,  though  seeing  by 
faith  a city  and  land  in  which  Jahweh  would  take 
delight  (Is  62®),  a Zion  whose  children  were  all  to 
be  taught  of  God  (54'®),  and  all  righteous  (61®), 
nevertheless  believed  that  this  new  Zion  would 
have  a temple  (44®®),  and  seems  to  admit  the 
existence  of  sin  when  he  says  that  the  ‘sinner’ 
being  a hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed  (65®"). 
Thus,  while  neither  the  little  company  with  whom 
the  ideal  future  society  begins  nor  their  descen- 
dants are  thought  of  as  sinless,  their  moral  and 
spiritual  state  is  indeed  exalted.  The  prophets  are 
fond  of  setting  this  forth  in  two  closely  related 
terms,  that  of  knowing  Jahweh  and  that  of  intimate 
association  with  Him.  The  new  Israel  shall  address 
Jahweh  as  Ishi,  ‘my  husband’  (Hos  2”’),  and 
Jahweh  shall  rejoice  over  His  people  as  a bride- 
groom over  his  bride  (Is  62®,  Zeph  3*®).  Much  more 
frequently  the  happy  state  of  the  redeemed  in  the 
great  future  is  summed  upas  ‘knowing  Jahweh.’ 
That  is  the  key  to  Isaiah’s  vision  of  peace  (IP), 
the  fruit  of  Jeremiah’s  new  covenant  in  the  heart 
(31®'*),  and  it  is  promised  to  all  the  children  of  the 
tempest-tossed  Zion  (Is  54'®).  Of  the  depth  and 
vital  character  of  this  knowledge  we  have  indica- 
tions in  Hosea’s  sorrowful  word,  ‘ My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge  ’ (4®),  in  Jeremiah’s 
connecting  it  with  the  new  inward  covenant  (31®®"®*), 
as  well  as  in  his  thought  that  the  shepherds  who 
shall  teach  the  new  Israel  will  be  according  to 
Jahweh’s  heart  (3'®),  and  clearly  in  the  statement 
of  the  Exilic  prophet  that  Jahweh  Himself  will  be 
the  teacher  (Is  54'®).  This  is  a knowledge  that 
permeates  the  entire  man,  the  will  and  the  heart 
no  less  than  the  understanding.  In  Ezekiel  and 
certain  post-Exilic  writings  the  moral  and  spiritual 
state  of  restored  Israel  is  conceived  less  profoundly. 
Ezekiel’s  New  Jerusalem  is  dominated  by  ritual. 
He  speaks  indeed  of  a new  heart,  but  it  is  to  be 
manifested  in  keeping  the  old  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances (36®®*').  In  Joel  and  Zechariah  the  holiness  of 
redeemed  Israel  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  physical 
separation  from  everything  that  is  ceremonially 
unclean.  No  stranger  shall  passthrough  Jerusalem, 
no  Canaanite  come  into  Jahweh’s  temple  (J1  3'®, 
Zee  14®'). 

Such  were  the  prophets’  thoughtsof  the  individual 
member  of  the  ideal  Kingdom.  Other  features  of 
that  Kingdom  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Judah 
and  Israel,  which  had  been  separated  for  three 
hundred  years  when  Jeremiah  wrote,  are  again  to 
walk  together  (Jer  3'®,  Ezk  37'®"").  Justice  and 
righteousness  are  to  prevail  everywhere,  in  the 
wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  fruitful  field  (Is  32'®). 
Moreover,  the  new  knowledge  of  Jahweh  bears 
fruit  not  only  in  right  relations  between  man  and 
man,  but  also  in  great  joy  and  abiding  peace.  The 
redeemed  shall  not  sorrow  any  more  (Jer  31'®),  but 
shall  have  a wreath  of  everlasting  joy  upon  their 


heads  (Is  35'®).  Jahweh  will  create  Jerusalem  a 
rejoicing  and  her  people  a joy  (Is  65'®).  Such 
statements,  since  sin  and  death  are  still  to  exist  in 
the  ideal  future,  must  be  understood  in  a relative 
sense ; not  less  so  the  announcement  that  a deep, 
universal,  and  abiding  peace  will  characterize  the 
new  Israel  (Is  2'*  11®  32'®  54'®,  Zee  9'®). 

To  the  spiritual  side  of  the  ideal  Kingdom 
belongs  its  religious  relation  to  the  nations.  This 
is  variously  conceived  by  difterent  propliets.  It  is 
not  touched  by  Amos  or  Hosea.  According  to 
Is  2®'-  all  the  nations  flow  unto  Jahweh’s  house  in 
Jerusalem,  apparently  by  a spontaneous  movement. 
Jahweh’s  house  is  exalted  so  high  that  they  see  it 
and  are  attracted.  They  have  confidence  that 
Jahweh  Mill  teach  them,  and  tliey  come  M’ith  a 
purpose  to  Malk  in  His  M ays.  Since  peoples  do 
not  readily  change  their  gods,  this  conception  of 
Isaiah  that  all  nations  M'ould  be  draM  n to  JaliM'eh’s 
house  implies  that,  in  his  vieM',  the  religion  of  the 
new  Israel  would  be  far  more  poM-erful  in  the  lives 
of  men  than  religion  had  ever  been  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  missionarj’  M-ork  on  the 
part  of  Israel  in  the  conversion  of  Egj’pt  (Is  19). 
JahM'eh  sends  a deliverer  to  Egj'pt  in  a time  of 
crisis,  and  in  consequence  Egypt  M'orships  JaliM'eh. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  jirophet  appears  to  teach  that 
the  Assj’rians  become  M-orshippers  of  JaliM'eh 
through  the  influence  of  Egypt.  This  outlook  of 
Isaiah  has  no  parallel  for  a century  and  a half,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Exile  and  in  tlie  post- 
ExUic  age  M’e  hear  again  of  Israel’s  religious 
relation  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  ideal  future.  In 
Deutero-Isaiah,  exclusive  of  the  Songs  of  the 
Servant,  and  in  Ps  2 and  Ps  72,  the  religious 
influence  of  Israel  is  associated  M-ith  the  idea  of  its 
political  dominion,  and  om  cs  to  this  fact  a certain 
tone  of  severity  (Is  45"  60'®).  In  one  of  the  late 
visions  attributed  to  Zechariah  (14'®"'®),  the  rem- 
nants of  the  nations  are  to  go  up  to  M-orship 
Jahweh  and  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; if 
they  do  not,  they  are  to  be  punished.  Far  ditt'erent 
is  the  conception  of  Jalnveh’s  purpose  in  Is  25, 
M'hich  maybe  later  than  the  return  from  Babylon  : 
Jahweh  is  to  give  a great  banquet  in  Zion  to  all 
nations,  and  is  there  to  destroy  the  ‘ veil  that  is 
spread  over  all  nations.’  There  is  no  hint  of 
political  subjection  to  Israel.  The  nations  come 
into  the  spiritual  light  and  joy  M-hich  Jalnveh  gives. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  conception  of  Israel’s 
ideal  religious  service  to  the  Gentiles  M'hich  is 
found  in  tlie  Songs  of  the  Servant.  It  is  not  now 
in  Zion,  but  afar,  in  their  respective  homes,  that 
they  receive  JahM-eh’s  salvation  (Is  49®).  It  is  not 
at  a banquet  given  by  JahM"eh,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  His  faithful  people,  that  the  nations  have 
the  ‘ veil  ’ removed.  It  is  not  here  through  the 
largess  of  the  King  that  the  Gentiles  are  blessed, 
but  through  the  quiet  and  patient  testimony 
(Is  42®*'),  through  the  bitter  suffering  and  martyr- 
dom, of  the  Servant  (Is  52'®  53'®;  cf.  61®).  With 
this  profound  view  of  Israel’s  ideal  relation  to  the 
spiritual  M-elfare  of  the  Gentiles  M'e  may  associate 
the  prayer  of  the  psalmist  (67),  that  God  M’ould 
bless  Israel  to  the  end  that  His  salvation  might  be 
made  knoM’n  to  all  nations,  and  also  those  Psalms 
in  M'hich  the  faithful  people  seem  to  be  JahM'eh’s 
‘anointed,’  to  serve  Him  among  the  Gentiles 
(Ps  68®®'  ®'‘'  ®®'  ®®  22®'*'  ; cf.  84®).  This  vieM'  of  Israel’s 
spiritual  relation  to  the  M’orld  is  the  deepest  ethical 
thought  of  the  OT  on  the  subject. 

7.  Realization  of  the  ideal  Kingdom. — To  judge 
intelligently  of  the  prophets’  visions,  M'e  must,  of 
course,  assume  the  prophets’  point  of  view.  MTien 
we  do  this,  and  look  out  upon  Israel’s  ideal  future, 
we  see  that  M’liat  the  prophets  anticipated  did  not 
come  to  pass.  The  great  pacific  king  of  Isaiah’s 
vision  did  not  come,  nor  did  the  event  which  was 
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to  have  immediately  preceded  it,  that  is,  the 
breaking  of  Assyria’s  power ; the  mountain  of 
Jahweh’s  house  was  not  exalted  above  the  hills, 
and  the  nations  did  not  flow  unto  it ; Egypt  was 
not  brought  to  Jahw'eh  ; nor  did  Egypt  lead  Assyria 
to  worship  the  God  of  Israel.  The  ideal  future  of 
which  Jeremiah  spoke  did  not  dawn  after  seventy 
years  (29'“),  nor  did  the  Davidic  deliverer  of  Ezk 
2913-21  arise  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years’  desolation 
and  captivity  of  Egypt.  The  hope  associated  with 
the  return  of  the  exiles  whom  Cyrus  released  (Is 
45^^-  60)  was  not  fulfilled  ; nor  was  Zerubbabel 
the  Davidic  king  who  was  to  bring  in  the  long- 
expected  day  (Hag  2““,  Zee  6'^  4“).  As  with  these 
hopes  which  contained  an  element  of  time,  so  with 
the  others.  The  vision  of  Jahweh’s  glory  in  restored 
Israel  and  Zion — a city  most  splendid,  a temple 
surpassing  Solomon’s,  and  the  Shekinah  rendering 
sun  and  moon  unnecessary — did  not  find  an  em- 
bodiment when  Jahweh  brought  back  the  captives  ; 
nor  did  the  reign  of  peace  among  the  nations  and 
peace  in  Nature  begin.  The  restored  people  were 
not  multiplied  until  they  overflowed  into  Gilead 
and  Lebanon,  the  land  was  not  more  fertile  nor  the 
hills  and  mountains  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
water,  life  was  not  prolonged  so  that  a child  died 
a hundred  years  old,  nor  was  prosperity  secure 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Judah  and  Israel 
were  not  re-united  on  the  return  from  Babylon ; 
indeed,  Israel  never  returned. 

As  for  the  people  who  came  back  to  Jerusalem, 
they  were  not  the  men  of  the  ideal  future  of  whom 
Jeremiah  and  Deutero-Isaiah  had  spoken.  They 
were  doubtless  a chosen  remnant  in  respect  of  their 
loyalty  to  Jahweh  and  their  patriotic  devotion  to 
Zion,  but  the  literature  that  deals  with  post-Exilic 
history  plainly  shows  that  they  were  not  a people 
in  whom  Jeremiah’s  new  covenant  was  realized, 
not  a people  taught  of  Jahweh  in  a unique  manner 
and  established  in  righteousness.  The  one  con- 
spicuous event  of  the  prophetic  outlook  that  was 
accomplished  was  a return  from  captivity.  This 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  on  a scale  commen- 
surate with  the  prophetic  expectation,  or  to  have 
been  carried  out  with  the  glory  with  which  it  had 
been  depicted  ; nevertheless  it  was  an  event  of 
such  surpassing  importance  for  the  development  of 
religion  in  the  earth  that  it  justified  the  promise 
of  those  prophets  who  had  sought  to  kindle  Israel’s 
hope  and  faith  by  their  words  of  a better  future. 

Another  fact  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion. 
The  prophets  themselves  were  well  aware  that 
prophetic  expectations  had  been  disappointed,  and 
yet  they  did  not  cease  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
God’s  purposes  for  Zion.  In  734  B.C.  Isaiah  ex- 
pected, within  a little  while,  the  Davidic  prince 
who,  the  Assyrian  power  having  been  broken, 
would  inaugurate  the  ideal  Kingdom  ; and  then,  a 
generation  later,  in  702  B.C.,  though  his  earlier 
expectation  had  not  been  accomplished,  he  spoke 
again,  with  equal  assurance,  of  the  turning  back 
of  the  invader  and  the  dawn  of  a new  age  (Is  30). 
Sennacherib’s  army  was,  indeed,  turned  back,  but 
the  hoped-for  age  was  not  therewith  inaugurated. 
A century  later,  in  the  new  crisis  that  had  arisen 
with  the  approach  of  the  Babylonians,  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  put  the  new  future,  which  Isaiah  had 
looked  for  in  his  own  day,  beyond  an  exile  of  long 
duration.  Deutero-Isaiah  foresaw  Israel’s  return 
in  connexion  with  the  overtlirow  of  Babylon  as  an 
event  of  the  near  future,  and  associated  the  ideal 
Kingdom  with  that  return  ; and,  though  this  hope 
was  not  realized,  Zechariah,  in  those  very  days,  de- 
clared that  Jahweh  had  returned  to  Zion,  and  that 
He  would  gather  His  dispersed  into  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem  and  would  do  good  to  His  people  (8). 
Later,  perhaps  much  later,  we  fiear  an  unknown 
prophet  foretelling  that  after  the  distress  which 


was  to  befall  Jerusalem  the  new  age  would  dawn, 
when  Jahweh’s  name  would  be  one  in  all  the  earth 
(Zee  14“).  Thus  the  vision  of  an  ideal  future  which 
had  arisen  with  Amos  and  Hosea  did  not  fade  into 
the  light  of  common  day,  though  its  realization 
Avas  again  and  again  vainly  though  confidently  ex- 
pected. As  time  pa-ssed  it  underwent  modifica- 
tions more  or  less  important ; but  the  succession 
of  the  prophets,  undeterred  by  its  failure  to  become 
embodied  on  earth,  and  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope,  looked  for  its  realization  in  a future  not  too 
remote. 

This  persistence  of  hope,  taken  together  with 
the  fact  of  a considerable  element  of  change  in  the 
visions  of  the  ideal  future,  seems  to  show  that  the 
prophets  were  not  greatly  concerned  with  the 
particular  details  of  their  pictures,  but  were  estab- 
lished in  certain  great  principles  of  Jahweh’s 
character  and  will.  Their  thoughts  of  times  and 
seasons,  of  agents  and  methods  of  fulfilment,  of 
fit  material  and  political  accompaniments  of  the 
coming  ideal  State,  might  var}'  one  from  another, 
and  might  all  be  very  imperfect  or  quite  wrong  ; 
they  still  held  to  an  ideal  jierfectiiig  of  Jahweh's 
gracious  ivill  in  a glorious  Kingdom  for  His  chosen 
people.  Whether  the  vision  of  the  prophets  in  its 
essential  elements  found  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  and 
His  Avork,  or  is  yet  to  find  it  there,  is  a question 
that  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 

11.  In  the  NT. — i.  Introductory  note. — For  the 
study  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  NT  tAvo 
points  are  of  fundamental  importance  : (1)  the  use 
of  the  term  by  Jesus,  and  (2)  the  Avord  ‘ Church  ’ 
as  used  by  the  early  disciides.  The  present  article 
is  limited  to  the  former.  In  determining  the  con- 
tent of  the  term  ‘ Kingdom  of  God  ’ in  the  thought 
of  Jesus,  the  liojie  of  progress  lies  in  a more  careful 
analysis  and  valuation  of  the  various  sources  of 
His  teaching. 

The  apocalyptic  literature,  beginning  Avith  Dn 
7’“'  'S  influenced  the  form  rather  than  tlie  content 
of  Jesus’  teaching  on  ‘ the  Kingdom  of  God,’  or,  in 
particular,  on  the  consummation  of  that  Kingdom. 
Even  this  influence  is  often  exaggerated.  The 
Loqia  contain  very  little  that  presupposes  an 
influence  of  apocalyptic  literature  (as  Mt  19'-'“ 
2428-18.  37-42j^  J3  caiiuot  all  be  ascribed  to 

Jesus.  The  thought  of  the  nearness  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  sprang  out  of  Jesus’  consciousness  of 
God’s  presence  Avith  Him,  and  Avas  not  at  all  due 
to  the  apocaljfpses.  Moreover,  Avhat  is  most 
characteristic  of  Jesus,  His  supreme  emphasis  on 
the  ethical-religious  life,  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
much  of  the  apocalyptic  literature,  for  the  authors 
of  that  literature  lived  in  visions  of  the  consum- 
mation. 

2.  The  data. — It  is  significant  that  the  term 
‘Kingdom  of  God’  (or  ‘Kingdom  of  heaven') 
occurs  in  the  material  Avhich  is  peculiar  to 
Matthew  about  three-quarters  as  many  times  as 
in  the  Logia,  the  oldest  Gospel,  and  the  matter 
peculiar  to  Luke  taken  together  (Logia  eight, 
oldest  Gospel  eleven,  matter  peculiar  to  Luke 
three,  matter  peculiar  to  MattheAv  seventeen). 
We  infer  that  it  Avas  a favourite  term  Avith  the 
editor  of  the  First  Gospel — an  inference  that  re- 
ceives sujq'ortfrom  the  tact  that  he  has  sometimes 
prefixed  the  term  to  parables  Avliere  its  use  ap])ears 
to  be  extremely  vague  (c.g.,  Mt  25').  If.  however, 
the  term  AA'as  a favourite  one  Avith  this  editor,  Ave 
should  form  our  judgment  regarding  the  promi- 
nence of  the  conception  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  not 
from  his  usage,  but  from  the  Logia  and  the  oldest 
Gospel.  Having  regard  to  these  sources,  Ave  must 
say  that  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
emjiloyed  by  Jesus  Avith  great  frequency.  The 
Logia  may  count  slightly  less  th.an  ‘200  A'erses,  and 
the  Avords  of  Jesus  in  the  oldest  Gospel  a feAV  more 
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than  that,  and,  as  was  said  above,  the  former 
source  contains  the  term  in  question  but  eight 
times  and  the  latter  only  eleven.  The  matter 
peculiar  to  Luke  contains  approximately  164  verses 
which  are  words  of  Jesus,  and  in  these  tlie  term 
‘ Kingdom  of  God  ’ occurs  but  three  times,  while  in 
Matthew’s  peculiar  material,  which  contains  about 
187  verses  which  are  words  of  Jesus,  the  term  is 
found  seventeen  times.  Further,  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  no  one  is  reported  to  have  asked  Jesus 
what  He  meant  by  ‘ Kingdom  of  God,’  and  that  He 
never  felt  called  upon  to  declare  in  what  sense  He 
used  the  term.  His  thought  on  the  subject,  like 
His  thought  on  Messialiship,  was  left  by  Him  to  be 
inferred  by  those  who  had  seeing  eyes  and  under- 
standing hearts.  His  handful  of  disciples  occupied 
Jesus’  thought  far  more  than  did  the  ‘ coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,’  and  the 
least  detail  of  their  spiritual  life  was  more  im- 
portant in  His  sight  tlian  all  the  computations  of 
the  apocalyptists  regarding  the  day  and  hour  of 
the  ‘ end,’  or  how  the  ‘ end  ’ was  to  be  ushered  in. 

3.  Content  of  the  term  ‘ Kingdom  of  God  ’ as 
used  by  Jesus.  — (a)  His  agreement  with  the 
Prophets.— 'Y\\e  word  of  the  oldest  Gospel  (Mk 
that,  when  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  He  preached, 
saying,  ‘ The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,’  shows  clearly  His  consciousness 
of  being  in  the  prophetic  line,  a continuator  of  the 
prophetic  hope  of  a divine  Kingdom.  But,  when 
M'e  hear  what  He  said  of  the  Kingdom  at  ditt'erent 
times,  it  becomes  plain  that  He  was  not  a con- 
tinuator of  the  prophetic  hope  in  its  entiretj%  and 
that  His  thought  moved  in  line  with  what  the 
great  prophets  had  said  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
ideal  Kingdom.  He  said  nothing  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Davidic  throne,  and  nothing  of  the 
glory  and  riches  of  Palestine  in  the  day  of  fulfil- 
ment. The  only  kingship  that  He  contemplated 
was  the  Kingship  of  God  (Mt  is  regarded  as 
unauthentic).  That  this  rule  of  God  was  regarded 
by  Him  as  a teaching  of  the  OT  appears,  e.q.,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  into  the 
model  for  prayer  which  He  gave  His  disciples. 
They  are  taught  to  pray  ‘Thy  kingdom  come’ 
(Lk  IP),  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  will 
understand  this  term.  The  petition  is,  indeed,  a 
petition  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  OT  words  as 
Is  24-^  and  IMic  4^. 

[b]  Personal  elements  in  His  usage. — (1)  Jesus’ 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  altogether 
identical  with  the  spiritual  side  of  that  Kingdom 
as  seen  by  the  prophets.  It  is  more  inward  and 
personal.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Logia  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  like  unto  leaven  (Lk  13-’),  and 
in  the  oldest  Gospel  it  is  compared  with  the  earth 
which,  once  the  seed  is  deposited  in  it,  carries 
forward  its  development  until  the  corn  is  full 
(Mk  428-29).  jjj  ]joth  cases  the  Kingdom  is  a force 
working  from  within.  It  is  self-propagating  in 
the  parable  of  the  Leaven,  and  in  that  of  the 
Automatic  Earth  it  is  a seed  that  the  heart  m.ys- 
teriously  germinates  and  matures.  These  parables 
go  further  than  the  prophets  in  their  implica- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relation 
to  God. 

(2)  Again,  it  is  peculiar  to  Jesus,  in  distinction 
from  the  prophets,  tliat  He  thought  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  as  having  a lowly  beginning.  The 
heart  of  a child  is  the  most  favourable  soil  for  it 
(Mk  10’'*).  The  mustard  seed  is  the  fittest  symbol 
of  it,  both  in  smallness  and  in  the  size  of  the  plant 
which  it  produces  (Mk  4®“). 

(3)  The  usage  of  Jesus  differs  from  that  of  the 
prophets,  further,  in  that  He  speaks  of  a Kingdom 
of  God  as  existing  on  both  sides  of  the  grave,  or 
in  two  spheres,  an  earthly  and  a heavenly.  No 
difference  between  the  earthl.y  and  the  heavenly 


Kingdom  of  God  is  clearly  marked  in  His  words 
(Mt  6*“  is  probably  a Christian  expansion  of  the 
last  clause  of  Lk  11-).  The  Logia  have  one  saying, 
possibly  two,  in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  Is 
equivalent  to  heaven  (Mt  8”  = Lk  IJ’^,  Lk6’’®=Mt5®), 
and  the  oldest  Gospel  has  one  such  saying,  possibly 
more  (Mk  9^^ ; cf.  10“  10’’®"’’®  14“). 

(4)  Finally,  the  usage  of  Jesus  differs  most 
widely  from  that  of  the  prophets  in  that  He 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  as  having  actuall}’  begun 
with  Him  and  His  disciples.  In  an  import.ant 
sense  it  was  still  future,  but  it  was  al.so  present. 
This  is  clearly  implied  in  a saying  of  the  Logi 
though  it  does  not  contain  the  term  in  question. 
Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  (Lk  lO'-’’*'"),  ‘ Blessed  are 
the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye  see  : for  I .‘-aj’ 
unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  desired  to 
see  the  things  wliich  ye  see,  and  saw  them  not ; 
and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear,  and  heard 
them  not.’  This  reference  to  the  OT  hoi)e  deter- 
mines the  meaning  of  the  words  ‘ what  ye  see’  and 
‘ what  ye  hear  ’ ; it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  a better  future.  Again,  in  the 
oldest  Gospel  there  are  at  least  two  sayings  of 
Jesus  that  Delong  here.  He  said  to  His  diseijiles  : 
‘ Unto  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God’  (Mk  4”).  The  ‘ mystery’  was  something 
to  be  revealed  and  known,  and  the  disciples  were 
learning  it  in  that  very  hour.  Seconul}’,  to  a 
scribe  who  answered  discreetly,  .Jesus  said  ; ‘ Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God’  (Mk  12^). 
It  would  seem  a necessarj'  inference  from  this 
word  that  His  own  disciples  were  regarded  by  Him 
as  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Quite  in  accord  with 
this  is  the  saying  preserved  in  Lk  IT'-”’'',  ‘The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation  : 
neither  shall  they  say,  Lo,  here  ! or.  There  ! for  lo, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.’  The  new  age 
had  begun  ; therefore  that  of  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  had  come  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  clear  in  the  oldest  sources  that  Jesus 
looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
some  future  day.  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray 
for  it  (Lk  lU),  and  He  assured  them  that  it  would 
come  with  power  within  a generation  (Mk  9’).  The 
reconciliation  of  these  apparently  discrepant  views 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  Jesus 
conceived  of  it.  Neither  view  can  be  ignored  by  the 
historical  student.  Both  are  contained  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  as  a seed  that  develops  and 
matures  for  the  time  of  harvest  (see,  further,  art. 
Jesus  Christ,  iii.  B.-C.  2,  above,  pp.  510-513). 

Literature. — A.  Robertson,  Begnum  Dei,  London,  1901 ; 
H.  B.  Sharman,  The  Teaching  of  Jesiis  about  the  Future, 
Chicago  and  London,  1909 ; E.  F.  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the 
Messiah,  Edinburgh,  1911;  J.  Moffatt,  The  Theology  of  the 
Gospels,  London,  1912,  pp.  41-84  ; P.  Feine,  Theologie  des  ST, 
Leipzig,  1910,  pp.  91-119  ; P.  Volz,  Jiidische  Eschatologie  von 
Daniel  bis  Akiba,  Tubingen,  1903 ; E.  von  Dobschiitz,  The 
Eschatology  of  the  Gospels,  London,  1910 ; H.  Weinel,  Biblische 
Theologie  des  ST,  TSbm^eii,lQ\l.  G.  H.  GILBERT. 

KING’S  EVIL. — This  is  the  name  mven  to 
scrofula,  a disease  which  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
bj’-  the  touch  of  the  king  of  England.  The  same 
belief  was  held  regarding  the  king  of  France.  The 
Lat.  regius  morbus  originally  denoted  jatmdice, 
but,  ynt]xconincsevel  (Mid.  Dutch)  and  le  mol  le  roy 
(Old  Fr.),  was  applied  to  scrofulous  affections,  and 
especially  glandular  swelling’s  of  the  neck  and  face 
(see  OED,  s.v.).  Doubtless  other  ailments  were  at 
times  popularly  included  in  the  phrase  ‘ the  Evil  ’ 
or  ‘ the  King’s  Evil.  ’ There  was  a belief  that  the 
seventh  son  could  cure  the  malady  (H.  Crooke, 
Body  of  Man,  London,  1615,  p.  340).  This  is  some- 
times extended  to  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh  son, 
and  even  to  the  ninth  son  of  a ninth  son.  This 
belief  also  was  common  to  England  and  France. 
The  method  was  by  stroking.  Fantastic  medicines 
were  prescribed  for  the  curing  of  the  Ei-il,  such 
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as  goose  dung,  viper’s  flesh,  and  lion’s  blood 
(Gulielmus  vanden  Bossche,  Historia  Medica, 
Brussels,  1639,  Index,  s.v.  ‘Scrophulis  remedia’). 

Edward  the  Confessor  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  cure  by  touch  those  sutt'ering  from  ulcers. 
William  of  Malmesbury  states  that  some  of  these 
miracles  happened  in  Normandy  before  lie  came  to 
the  throne  {Gesta  Ragum,  London,  1840,  ii.  222). 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Caxton’s  Golden 
Legend — a 15th  cent,  unhistorical  view  of  the 
canonized  king — whilst  presenting  an  idyllic  picture 
of  England  in  his  day  and  recording  several  of  his 
miracles,  does  not  mention  any  by  touch.  Shake- 
speare (Macbeth,  IV.  iii.  146)  expresses  the  view 
of  a later  age  when  he  makes  Malcolm  say  : 

‘ 'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 

A most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 

Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I have  seen  him  do.  How  he  solicits  heaven. 

Himself  beet  knows : but  strangely-visited  people. 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 

Hanging  a golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers  : and  'tis  spoken. 

To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.’ 

The  touch  is  not  mentioned  among  the  reasons 
for  Edward’s  canonization  in  the  bull  of  Alex- 
ander III.  About  1180  Peter  of  Blois  (Ep.  150  [PL 
ccvii.  440])  mentions  this  kingly  power  as  well 
known.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  rite  under 
the  Norman  monarchs,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  continuous  from  Henry  II.  to  Queen 
Anne. 

There  is  a curious  passage  in  Sir  John  Forteacue’s  tract  on 
the  title  of  the  House  of  York  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
recantation  which  he  was  forced  to  make  in  1471  as  a condition  of 
his  restoration.  Arguing  that  a queen  regnant  is  not  allowed 
by  the  Constitution,  he  says : ‘ And  sithen  the  Kinges  of 
England  ben  enoynted  in  theyre  hands,  and  by  vertue  and 
meane  thereof  God  commonlie  healeth  sicknes,  by  putting  to 
and  touching  the  maladie,  by  thenontinge  hands ; and  also 
gould  and  silver  handled  by  them,  and  so  offered  on  Good 
Friday  have  ben  the  meane  and  cause  of  great  cures,  as  it  is 
knowne,  and  therefore  such  gold  and  silver  is  desired  in  all  the 
world.  Which  good  things  must  needs  cease  for  all  the  time 
that  a woman  were  so  Queene  of  that  land  because  that  a woman 
may  not  be  enoynted  in  her  hands’  (first  printed  in  T.  F, 
Clermont,  Life,  Works,  and  Family  History  of  Sir  John 
Fortesctie,  London,  1869,  i.  498).  In  the  corresponding  Latin  of 
the  Defensio  Juris  Dcrmus  Lancastrioe  the  name  of  the  malady 
is  given — regius  nwrbus  (ib.  p.  608).  Fortescue’s  doctrine  was 
not  accepted  either  as  to  the  throne  or  as  to  the  power  of  healing. 

Edward  I.  gave  money  as  alms,  but  Henry  VII. 
was  the  first  to  bestow  the  small  gold  medal, 
which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Confessor.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Evil  had  been  cured  by  wearing  the 
touch-piece  originally  given  to  anotner  sutt'erer. 

The  healings  were  performed  mostly  in  London 
(by  Charles  II.  at  the  Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall), 
but  the  ceremony  was  possible  wherever  the  Court 
might  be ; and  Langley,  Newmarket,  Chester, 
Bath,  Salisbury,  and  Oxford  are  known  to  have 
witnessed  such  functions.  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Michaelmas  were  the  usual  seasons,  and  the 
hot  weather  was  avoided. 

The  first  separate  treatise  on  the  King’s  Evil 
is  Charisma  (London,  1597),  by  William  Tooker, 
who  declares  that  Queen  Elizabeth  cured  many 
thousands.  In  1602  William  Clowes,  a famous 
surgeon  of  his  day,  published  A right  frutef nil  and 
profitable  treatise  for  the  artificial  cure  of  the 
malady  called  in  Latin  Struma,  and  in  English 
the  Evill  cured  by  kinges  and  qucenes  of  England. 
He  professed  firm  belief  in  the  healing  power. 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  when  young  had  seen  James  I. 
touch  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  also  professes  un- 
wavering faith. 

‘It  any  doubt  of  the  truth  thereof,  they  may  be  remitted  to 
their  own  eyes  for  further  confirmation.’  He  further  asks : 
‘Shall  we  he  so  narrow-hearted  as  not  to  conceive  it  possible 
that  Christian  men,  the  noblest  of  corporeal  creatures,  kings, 
the  most  eminent  of  all  Christian  men,  kings  of  Britain,  the 
first-fruits  of  all  Christian  kings ; should  receive  the  peculiar 
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privilege  and  sanative  power,  whereof  daily  instances  are  pre- 
sented unto  us?’  (Church  HigUrry,  ed.  J.  S.  Brewer,  Oxford, 
1845,  i.  387-390). 

As  the  finances  of  Charles  I.  contracted,  he  sub- 
stituted silver  for  gold  in  the  touch-pieces,  and 
many  received  only  the  imposition  or  the  royal 
hands.  Tiie  monarch  regarding  whose  healings  we 
have  the  fullest  information  was  Charles  il.,  who 
touched  90,798  persons.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  ed. 
W.  Bray,  London,  1890  (6th  Jul5’  1660),  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  one,  and  also  notes  that  on 
28th  March  1684  there  was  so  great  a concourse  of 
people,  with  their  children,  that  six  or  seven  were 
killed  in  the  crush  at  the  office  where  the  tickets 
had  to  be  obtained.  Each  applicant  had  to  bring 
a certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  his  jiarish,  and 
signatures  of  the  churchwardens  also  were  required 
by  a proclamation  issued  in  1683.  The  i)arishe.s 
were  expected  to  keep  a regi.ster  of  tlie  certificates 
tliey  issued.  At  the  public  healings  the  king  sat 
in  his  chair  uncovered  and  surrounded  by  members 
of  his  court.  One  of  the  chaplains  read  the  Gospel 
from  Mk  16,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  v.*'*,  ‘ they 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover,’ 
the  cliief  surgeon  brought  up  the  sick  persons  in 
order.  The  words  from  v.*®  were  repeated  for 
each  person.  The  king  stroked  the  face  or  neck, 
where  the  disease  was  evident,  witli  both  hands, 
and  a second  surgeon  then  took  charge  of  the 
patient.  The  reading  from  Mark  was  finished  after 
all  the  patients  had  been  touched ; and  a second 
Gospel  from  the  first  chaider  of  John  was  com- 
menced. At  V.®  the  surgeons  presented  each 
patient  a second  time.  The  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
kneeling,  presented  to  the  king  the  gold  medal  on 
a white  silk  ribbon,  which  he  then  placed  round 
the  neck  of  the  patient  as  the  chaplain  read  v." ; 
the  Go.spel  was  continued  to  v.’-*,  and  followed  bj* 
prayers.  At  the  close  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
two  other  noblemen  brought  linen,  basin,  and  ewer 
for  the  king  to  wash  his  hands,  and  with  this  the 
ceremony  ended.  Such  was  the  procedure  under 
Charles  II.  The  office  for  the  healing  ajqiears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  in 
Latin,  and  was  in  part  a modilication  of  the  bless- 
ing for  sore  eyes,  and  the  exorcism  against  evil 
spirits.  This  was  sometimes  modified.  Elizabeth 
used  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  was  omitted  by 
her  successors,  but  restored  by  James  IL,  by  whose 
authority  the  office  was  printed  in  English  in  1686. 
It  was  reprinted  along  with  the  Office  for  consecrat- 
ing cramp  rings  from  a MS  belonging  to  Dr.  A.  C. 
Ducarel,  by  F.  G.  Waldron  (Literary  iMisccllany, 
1789).  The  final  modification  was  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  included  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  incorporating  that  of  1724,  although  George  I. 
never  performed  tlie  ceremony — a fact  duly  noted 
by  his  disaffected  Jacobite  subjects.  The  forms 
used  by  James  IL  and  Queen  Anne  are  given  in  the 
third  and  fourth  editions  of  Hamon  L’Estrange’s 
Alliances  of  Divine  Offices  (1G99,  1846).  Occasionally 
there  were  private  healings,  when  the  ceremonial 
was  less  elaborate. 

I’atients  were  occasionally  sent  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  partial  cost  of  the 
places  to  which  they  belonged.  In  1682  the 
Corporation  of  Preston  paid  10s.  for  a bricklayer's 
son  to  go  to  London  ‘in  order  to  the  procuring  of 
His  Majesty’s  touch.’  In  1687  5s.  each  was  paid 
for  two  girls  to  be  sent  to  Chester,  where  James  ii. 
then  was  (J.  Harland  and  T.  T.  Wilkinson.  Lanca- 
shire Folklore,  London,  1867,  p.  77).  Similar  pay- 
ments from  Eccleslield,  York,  and  Kirkham  have 
been  printed  (W.  Andrews,  The  Doctor,  London, 
1895,  p.  19  ; H.  Fishwick,  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Kirkham,  London,  1874,  pp.  98,  106). 

The  Stuart  pretenders  as  well  as  the  Stuart  kings 
claimed  the  healing  power,  and  one  of  the  charges 
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in  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  that 
he  had  touclied  children  for  the  Evil.  The  last  re- 
corded instance  of  the  rite  occurred  in  the  Jacoljite 
rising  of  1745,  when  Prince  Charles  Edward 
touched  a scrofulous  child  at  Holyrood  Palace. 
‘Touch-pieces’  were  struck  for  James  III.  and 
Henry  IX.,  i.e.  the  Old  Pretender  and  Cardinal 
York.  Thomas  Carte,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  England  (London,  1747),  in  arguing  that 
the  healing  imwer  of  the  kings  was  not  due  to 
anointing,  recited  the  case  of  Christopher  Lovel, 
who  went  abroad  to  be  touched  by  ‘ the  eldest 
lineal  descendant  of  a race  of  kings’ who  had  not 
been  croAvned  or  anointed.  This  obvious  reference 
to  the  Old  Pretender  led  to  a controversy,  and 
the  Corporation  of  London  withdrew  their  sub- 
scription from  the  History  (see  J.  Nichols,  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  18th  Century,  London,  1812-15, 
ii.  495,  where  many  details  are  given). 

The  power  of  liealing  the  King’s  Evil  was  also 
claimed  by  the  kings  of  h'rance,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Clovis  at  his  anointment. 
Another  account  states  that  Pliilip  i.  was  the 
first  to  touch,  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  the 
power  on  account  of  his  dissolute  life.  The  ritual 
was  settled  by  St.  Louis.  After  coronation  at 
Rheims,  the  king  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Marcoul,  who  died  in  658,  and  who  was  so 
successful  in  curing  scrofula  that  it  was  called  St. 
Marcoul’s  Evil  after  him.  The  sick  were  ranged 
in  the  church,  or,  when  the  number  was  too  large, 
in  the  cloisters  or  in  the  park,  where  they  were 
touched  by  the  king  and  received  a gift  from 
the  Grand  Almoner.  Healings  are  recorded  by 
Charles  vil.  (1422),  Louis  XI.  (1461),  and  Charles 
VIII.  (1483).  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  present  in  1527 
when  Francis  I.  touched  200  people.  When  Henry 
IV.  was  crowned  at  Chartres  in  1594,  as  many  as 
1500  were  present  at  a healing.  His  physician 
Laurentius  asserts  that  50  per  cent  were  cured 
wthin  a few  days  after  being  touched.  Peter 
Lowe  (Discourse  of  the  Whole  Art  of  Chyrurgerie-, 
London,  1612)  mentions  the  touch  as  used  in  France ; 

‘ The  diseased  first  is  viewed  by  the  Chyrurgions,  who  findes 
it  to  be  the  kirnells  or  King’s  Evil,  then  the  diseased  is  set  on 
his  knees,  and  presented  to  the  king,  who  maketh  a crosse  on 
his  forehead  with  his  'hand,  saying ; Le  roy  te  tmiche,  Dieu  tc 
guerrie,  which  is  to  say,  the  King  doth  touch  thee,  God  make 
thee  whole’  (J.  Finlayson,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Maister  Peter  Lowe,  1889,  p.  8). 

Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  touched  2600  persons 
two  days  after  his  coronation,  and  1600  on  the 
Easter  Sunday  of  1686.  Every  French  patient 
received  15  sous,  every  foreigner  30  sous.  When 
Louis  XV.  was  crowned,  the  shrine  of  St.  Marcoul 
was  brought  to  Rlieims,  and  over  2000  persons 
w’ere  touched.  The  custom  continued  until  1776, 
and  the  authorized  programme  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  included  the  healing  ceremonial. 

R.  J.  Dunglison  (History  of  Medicine,  Phila- 
delphia, 1872,  p.  209)  asserts  that  the  healing  touch 
ivas  not  restricted  to  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  ; ‘ it  appears  to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
employed  in  Scandinavia.’  He  conjectures  that  it 
arose  from  Druidic  practices — a theory  for  wdiicli 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence.  The  kings  of 
Hungary  were  credited  wdth  the  poiver  of  curing 
jaundice,  to  wdiich  the  name  of  morbus  regius  was 
formerly  also  applied.  The  Salutators  in  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  claimed  to  cure  sores  by  the 
touch,  white  linen,  and  prayers ; but  their  efibrts 
were  prohibited.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  in  1662  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  cure  the  King’s  Evil,  and  from  that  time  until 
1666  ‘ stroked’  a great  number  of  people  for  scrofula, 
ague,  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases,  with  varying 
success.  He  accompanied  his  operations  by  prayer. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  cures, 
whether  by  kings,  seventh  sons,  or  healers,  the 


common  feature  i.s  that  of  stroking  with  the  hands. 
That  many  patients  were  apparently  benefited  by 
the  touch  need  not  be  doubted.  The  change  of  air 
involved  in  a journey  to  the  Royal  Court,  religiou.s 
solemnity,  the  e.\pectant  attention,  even  the  l>elief 
in  the  touch-piece  as  an  amulet,  would  all  tend  to 
help  the  natural  curative  process.  The  hi.story  of 
the  royal  healing  suggests  that  it  is  a fragmentary 
survival  from  a time  when  priesthood  and  kingship 
sometimes  centred  in  the  .same  person,  and  wlien, 
as  disease  was  regarded  mainly  as  demonic  posses- 
sion and  medicine  a-s  exorcism  and  magic,  the 
priest  had  often  to  exercise  the  function  of  the 
diysician.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  England  the 
lealings  w’ere  most  numerous  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  il.,  when  the  ‘patriarchal  theorj’ ’ of  the 
origin  of  monarchy  was  held  by  the  RoyalLts  in 
an  extreme  form.  But  the  materials  at  command 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  any  broail 
generalization. 

Literature. — Most  of  the  historical  references  are  (fiien 
in  an  art.  ‘On  the  Cure  of  Scrofulous  Diseases  attributed  to 
the  Royal  Touch  ’ by  Edward  Law  Hussejr,  .4 rcAtevi.  Journal, 
X.  [1853]  187  ff.  (with  enjfravinfrs  of  touch-pieces).  See,  further, 
William  Tooker,  Charisma,  London,  1597 : William  Clowes, 
Treatise  on  Struma,  do.  1602;  John  Browne,  Charisma 
liasilicon,  do.  1684;  William  Becket,  Inquiry  into  Antiquity 
and  Mjficacy  of  Touching  for  the  King's  Eril,  do.  1722  ; John 
Douglas,  Criterioti,  do.  1754  ; Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew, 
Superstitions  connected  with  Medicine  and  Surgery,  do.  1844 
(with  engravings  of  touch-pieces) ; Ceremonies  et  prieres  du 
sacre  des  rois  de  France,  Paris,  1825 ; Hamon  L’Estrange, 
Alliances  of  Divine  Offices (OtAord  ed.,  1846) ; N.  Menin,  Traiti 
hist,  et  chronolog.  du  sacre  et  couronnement  des  rois  et  des  reines 
de  France,  Paris,  1723 ; William  Andrews,  The  Doctor  in 
History,  Literature,  and  Folklore,  London,  1895  ; J.  G.  Frazer, 
Hist,  of  the  Kingship,  do.  1905,  p.  126 f.,  and  The  Magic  Art, 
do.  1911,  i.  368-371.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXOX. 

KISMET. — Kismet  is  an  Arabic  word,  meaning 
‘lot,’  ‘distribution,’  ‘fate.’  It  is  not  found  in 
tlie  Qur’an  in  this  philosophical  sense,  the  idea 
of  fate  being  there  expressed  by  comparison  with 
a bird  : ‘ Every  man’s  augury  (lit.  bird)  have  we 
fastened  on  his  neck’  (xvdi.  14);  ‘your  augury 
(bird)  is  in  God’s  hands’  (xxvii.  48).  Zamakh- 
shari  inteimrets  thus ; ‘ The  source  of  good  and 
evil  is  in  (xod  ; and  this  is  your  destiny  (J/adar) 
or  your  fate  (kismet).  If  God  wi.shes.  He  gives 
you;  if  He  washes.  He  denies  you.’  In  Qur’an 
xxxvi.  18  we  read:  ‘Your  augury  (bird)  is  yvith 
you,’  i.e.  ‘Your  evil  destiny  accompanies  you.’ 
The  origin  of  this  comparison  is  unknown. 

The  idea  expressed  by  the  word  kismet  relates  to 
events  of  the  earthly  life  ; it  is  the  share  of  good 
luck  or  of  accidents,  of  fortune  or  of  misery,  which 
falls  to  each.  The  term  is  not  used  in  a theological 
sense  like  the  words  kadci  and  kadar,  which  refer 
to  man’s  good  or  bad  deeds  and  to  his  destiny  in 
the  hereafter  (see  art.  Fate  [Muslim]). 

The  belief  that  each  one’s  fate  is  settled  before- 
hand by  God,  and  that,  whatever  one  may  do,  one 
can  scarcely  modify  it,  is  popular  in  IMuslim  coun- 
tries, and  is  often  to  be  found  in  Muslim  literature, 
especially  among  the  poets  and  story-tellers.  In 
the  rich  collection  entitled  Al-Mustatraf  (Fr.  tr. 
by  G.  Rat,  Paris,  1899)  there  are  several  chapters 
on  fate  and  destiny,  on  fortune  and  its  vicissitudes. 

A man  said  one  day  to  the  philosopher  Buzurgmihr;  ‘I 
have  seen  an  ignorant  person  enjoj-ing  the  favours  of  heaven, 
and  a wise  man  being  excluded  from  them  hence  I ha\y 
understood  that  man  has  not  in  his  hands  the  disposition  of  his 
fate  ’ (al-Mustapaf,  i.  711).  A poet  has  written : ‘ I know 
very  well  that  it  is  only  God  who  can  be  helpful  or  hurtful  ’ 
(id.  713). 

Sa'di,  in  his  Bustan  (tr.  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard, 
Paris,  1880,  ch.  v.),  groups  several  anecdotes  in 
which  he  explains  the  idea  of  fate  and  the  duty 
of  resignation. 

‘ Happiness,’  he  says,  ‘ is  a gift  of  the  divine  justice  * (it  would 
be  more  exact  to  say  ‘ of  the  divine  arbitrariness,’  adding,  how- 
ever, that  man  has  never  the  right  to  regard  this  arbitrari- 
ness as  unjust).  A clever  archer  can  usually  pierce  an  iron 
target  with  his  arrow,  but,  when  fate  deserts  him,  he  cannot 
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even  make  a hole  in  a piece  of  felt  or  silk.  A poor  man  loses 
a penny  and  searches  for  it  in  vain  ; an  indifferent  passer-by 
comes  along  and  finds  the  penny  immediately.  ‘What  is  the 
use  then,’  concludes  the  poet,  ‘ of  struggling  against  the  force 
of  destiny? ’ 

The  following  quatrain  is  from  Abu  Sa'id  or  from 
Khayyam  : 

‘ If  your  situation  is  good,  it  is  not  the  result  of  your  clever 
measures;  neither  is  it  your  fault  if  it  is  unhapp3'.  . . . Live 
resigned  and  content,  since  the  good  and  evil  of  this  world  do 
not  depend  upon  you  ’ (IIoceyne-Azad,  La  lioaeraie  du  aamir, 
Paris,  1900,  tr.,p.  303). 

In  tlie  story  entitled  ‘ The  Story  of  the  Sheik 
with  the  generous  Palm,’  in  tlie  Thousand  and 
One,  Nights,  a rich  man  twice  gives  a purse  to  a 
)oor  rope-maker  to  help  him  to  free  himself  from 
)is  poverty ; but  scarcely  has  he  received  it  than 
he  loses  it.  Some  one  then  gives  him  a worthless 
liece  of  lead,  and  this  lead  becomes  the  source  of 
lis  fortune  (tr.  J.  C.  Mardrus,  Paris,  1899-1904,  xiv. 
641f. ; K.  Burton,  Supplemental  Nights,  London, 
n.d.,  iv.  341-365). 

This  doctrine  of  chance,  whicli  conduces  to  idle- 
ness and  indill'erence,  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
hinder  the  progress  of  Muslim  peoples  in  matters 
of  economics.  It  is,  however,  only  a popular  belief, 
and  is  not  accepted  in  theology,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  art.  Pate  (Muslim). 
Literatuke. — This  is  given  in  the  article. 

B.  Carra  de  Vaux. 

KISSING. — Kissing  is  a universal  expre.ssion 
(in  the  social  life  of  the  higher  civilizations)  of  the 
feelings  of  allection,  love  (.sexual,  parental,  and 
filial),  and  veneration.  In  its  general  use  it  is 
more  or  less  symbolic,  but  in  maternal  and  in 
sexu.al  love  it  has  an  e.ssential  value  of  its  own 
as  a focus  of  physical  emotion,  which  it  not  only 
expre.sses  but  stimulates. 

1.  General  description. — A refinement  of  general 
bodily  contact  (the  instinct  to  which  is  irreducible), 
kissing  supplies  a case,  in  the  higher  levels  of 
physiological  psychology,  of  the  meeting  and  inter- 
action of  the  two  complementary  prini.al  impulses, 
hunger  and  love.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though 
the  act  in  its  civilized  form  is  very  rare  among  the 
lower  and  semi-civilized  races,  it  is  fully  estab- 
lished as  instinctive  in  the  higlier  societies.  This 
is  a case  of  an  acquired  character  or  of  some  corre- 
sponding process.  Equally  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  a lino  can  be  drawn  between  the  higher 
civilizations ; thus,  the  kiss  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  ancient  Egypt ; in  early  Greece  and 
Assyria  it  was  firmly  established,  and  probably 
its  development  in  India  was  as  early  as  the 
‘ Aryan  ’ age. 

Touch  is  ‘ the  mother  of  the  senses,’  and  the  kiss 
may  be  referred  generally  to  a tactile  basis,  as  a 
specialized  form  of  contact.  Animal  life  provides 
numerous  analogies  ; the  billing  of  birds,  the  cata- 
glottism  of  pigeons,  and  the  antennal  play  of  some 
insects  are  typical  case.s.  Among  the  higher 
animals,  such  as  the  bear  and  the  dog,  there  is 
a development  which  seems  to  lead  up  to  those 
forms  of  the  act  most  jirevalent  among  tlie  lower 
races  of  man  and  also  characteristic  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Asia.  Par  more  similar,  however,  to 
the  civilized  human  kiss  and  the  non-olfactory 
forms  of  the  savage  kiss  is  the  habit  attested  for 
cats  of  pressing  or  squeezing  one  another’s  nose.’ 

2.  Forms  of  the  kiss. — The  lower  types  are 
incorrectly  grouped  by  travellers  under  the  term 
‘ rubbing  noses,’  and  various  forms  are  often  con- 
fused. The  olfactory  form  occasionally  includes 
mutual  contact  with  the  nose,  as  among  the 
Maoris,  Society  and  Sandwich  Islanders,  the 
Tongans,  the  Eskimos,  and  most  of  the  Malayan 
races.  The  rubbing  of  noses,  often  styled  ‘ the 
Malay  kiss,’  is  described  by  Darwin  thus : the 

1 H.  Gaidoz,  quoted  bj’  C.  Nyrop,  The  Kiss  and  its  History, 

p.  180. 


giver  of  the  kiss  places  his  nose  at  right  angle i 
on  the  nose  of  the  other,  and  then  rubs  it  ; the 
process  occupies  no  longer  time  than  a hand.'-hake 
among  Europeans.  Cook  and  others  describe  the 
South  Sea  Islands  formas  a vigorous  mutual  rubbing 
with  the  end  of  the  nose,  omitting  the  olfactory 
element.’  Elsewhere,  as  among  the  Australian.-, 
general  contact  of  the  face  occurs — ‘ face-rubbing.'  ^ 
In  many  lower  races  mothers  lick  their  infant.-. 
But  the  typical  primitive  ki.ss  is  contact  of  no.se 
and  cheek  ; the  Kliyoungtha,  for  instance,  apply 
mouth  and  nose  to  the  cheek,  and  then  inbiile'^ 
Among  the  Chinese,  Yakuts,  and  various  Mon- 
golian peoples,  and  even  the  Lapps  of  Europe,  thi- 
method  is  characteristic,  and  is  thus  de.-cribed  by 
d’Enjoy  : the  nose  is  luessed  on  the  cheek,  a nasal 
inspiration  follows,  during  which  the  eyelid-  are 
lowered ; lastly,  there  is  a smacking  of  the  lip-. 
The  tliree  phases  are  clearly  di-tin:;ui-hed.*  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  Ea.stern  A.-iatic  method, 
typically  primitive,  shouhl  be  retained  by  Chinc-e 
civilization.  The  Japanese  have  no  word  for  ki.-s, 
and  the  act  is  known  only  between  mother  and  child. 

The  Euro]iean  kiss  consists  essentially  in  the 
applic.ation  of  the  lips  to  some  part  of  the  face, 
head,  or  body,  or  to  the  lips  of  the  other  person. 
Norm, ally  there  is  no  olfactory  element,  and  any 
t.actile  u.-e  of  the  nose  is  absolutely  unknown.  It 
is  thus  a distinct  species,  and  to  describe  it  .os  hav- 
ing been  evolved  from  the  savage  form  is  erroneous. 
As  a ‘ racial  ’ habit,  it  distinguishes  the  European 
peoples,  and  their  cultural  or  racial  ancestry,  the 
Teutons,  the  Gneco-Bomans,  and  the  Semites,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Celts. 

As  for  its  phj'siological  derivation,  we  have  ex- 
cluded certain  elements.  Nyrop  refers  it  to  taste 
.and  smell;  Tylor  describes  it  ns  a ‘salute  by 
tasling,’  d’Enjoy  as  ‘a  bite  and  a suction.’  * Each 
of  these  definitions  is  untenable.  Though  popular 
metaphor  inevitably  sneaks  of  taste,  and  oven 
eating  and  drinking,  there  is  nothing  gustatory 
in  the  kiss.®  Such  suction  as  may  be  ascribed  to 
it  is  merely  the  mechanical  closing  of  the  lips,"  ns 
in  S])caking  and  eating.  This  may  be  described  as 
a rclinenient  of  biting,  but  it  wouid  be  misleading. 
Similarly  in  abnormal  forms  some  use  of  the  tongue 
occurs.  But  no  connexion  with  the  bite  can  be 
maintained,  except  in  the  sense  to  be  explained 
below.  It  is  true  that  i)layful  biting  with  the 
teeth  is  pr.actised  by  savage  mothers,  and  among 
v.arious  peoples  by  jiassionate  lovers,  but  there  is 
no  derivative  connexion  between  this  and  the  kiss 
proper.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
kiss  is  practically  a mode  of  speech.  Emphasis  is 
here  laid  on  the  weak  or  loud  sound  which  often 
accompanies  the  ‘sucking  movement’  (sic)  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lips;  this  ‘inspiratory  bilabial 
sound’  is  compared  to  the  lip-click  of  many  bar- 
barous langu.ages.®  The  suggestion  does  not  go 
far  ; the  element  of  truth  is  tlie  fact  th.at  the  kiss, 

1 E.  B.  T^lor,  art.  ‘Salutations’  in  xxiv.  04  ; II.  Ling: 

Roth,  ‘On  Salutations’  in  JAI  xi.x.  [1S90]  100;  G.  Turner, 
Samoa,  London,  1SS4,  p.  170 ; C.  Nyrop,  p.  ISO. 

E.  M.  Curr,  The  Aristraliaii  Sa'ce,  Melbourne,  ISSO.  iii.  170. 

3 T.  H.  Lewin,  Wild  Races  o/ S.E.  India,  London.  1S70,  p.  IIS. 

II.  Ellis,  Sexnal  Selection  in  Man,  p.  220,  quotingr  d’Enjoy. 

^ Ellis,  p.  C6;  Nyrop,  p.  1S5.  As  regards  suiell,  the  incident 
of  Isaac  proves  no  connexion. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  Ktj/in.  London,  ISOS,  traces  Dio 

word  to  a Teutonic  base,  connected  with  I/atin  Gothic 

— * test,’  and  ‘kiss’  is  a doublet  of  ‘choice.’  This  is. 
however,  very  doubtful.  The  word  may  be  connecteil  with  the 
Lat.  (loan-word?)  haslnm,  ‘kiss*  (cf.  A.  Walde,  Lat.  ctf/moloty. 
Wvrtcrb.'^,  Heidelberg*,  1010,  p.  84  f.),  and  is  froquentiy  com- 
pared with  Or.  fcureco  (for  *xv-i’e-(7to,  cf.  aor.  eKv<r<ra),  ‘kiss’ 
(so  most  recently  P.  Persson,  Beltr.  zne  indogenn.  il’or(/br- 
schitng,  Upsala,  1012,  p.  200,  note  2),  av'pearing:  with  a dilVerent 
‘root-extensor’  in  Goth,  kxfkjan,  ‘kiss.’  O.  Irish  and  Welsh 
have  no  Celtic  word  for  ‘ kiss  ’ ; pdo  and  pdg  are  borrowed  forms 
of  Lat.  pax. 

^ t The  OED  defines  kissing*  thus  : ‘ to  press  or  touch  with  the 
lips  (at  the  same  time  compressing*  and  then  separating*  them).' 

8 Nyrop,  p.  0. 
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like  language,  is  a refinement  of  tlie  nutritive 
processes  of  tlie  mouth. 

The  kiss  is  a special  case  of  tactile  sensory 
pleasure.  In  it  tlie  lips  (who.se  skin  is  the  very 
sensitive  variety  between  the  ordinary  cuticle  and 
the  mucous  membrane)  are  alone  concerned.  The 
movement  made  is  the  initial  movement  of  the 
process  of  eating.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a true 
p.sychological  nexus  between  affection  and  hunger, 
which  is  no  less  truly  expressed  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  kiss.  The  act  is  a secondary  habit  of  the 
lips,  just  as  speech  is  a secondary  habit  of  the 
whole  oral  mechanism.  The  intimate  connexion 
between  the  develoiunent  of  language  and  the 
masticatory  processes  of  man  has  been  drawn  out 
by  E.  J.  Payne.'  The  kiss,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  bite,  or  even  to  gustation,  much 
less  to  mastication,  suction,  or  olfactory  processes. 
The  primary  movement  of  the  lips  is  simply  trans- 
ferred to  a metaphorical  use,  so  to  say,  and  their 
sensitiveness  is  applied  to  a secondary  object, 
whose  stimulus  is  not  hunger,  but  the  analogous 
emotions  of  love,  affection,  and  veneration. 

Loinbroso  has  argued  that  the  kiss  of  lovers  is 
derived  from  the  maternal  kiss.^  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  is  sometimes  found  among  peoples  who 
do  not  practise  the  former.  The  Japanese,  for 
instance,  are  ignorant  of  the  kiss,  except  as  applied 
by  a mother  to  her  infant.^  In  Africa  and  other 
uncivilized  regions  it  is  a common  observation  of 
travellers  that  husbands  and  wives,  and  lovers,  do 
not  kiss.  But  all  mothers  seem  to  caress  and 
fondle  their  babes.  Winwood  Keade  has  described 
the  horror  shown  by  a young  African  girl  when  he 
kissed  her  in  the  European  fashion.'  The  argu- 
ment, however,  of  Loinbroso  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  which  derives  sexual  love  from  maternal, 
and  in  neither  case  can  there  be  any  derivation, 
precisely  because  the  subject  during  adolescence 
conies  into  a new  physical  and  psychological 
environment,  which  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain 
a new  reaction. 

Some  variation  in  the  kiss  proper  (which  we 
identify  with  the  European)  may  here  be  noted. 
The  kiss  of  North  American  Indian  women  is 
described  as  consisting  in  laying  the  lips  softly  on 
the  cheek,  no  sound  or  motion  being  made.®  This 
would  not  come  under  the  Chinese  criticism  of 
the  European  kiss  as  being  ‘voracious.’®  When 
Australian  or  negi'o  women  are  mentioned  as 
employing  the  kiss,^  we  may  assume  that  it  is  of 
the  olfactory  variety.  The  former  people  (recently 
argued  to  be  relatively  high  in  the  scale  of  human 
development)  have  one  branch,  the  North  Queens- 
land tribes,  where  the  kiss  is  well  developed.  It 
is  used  between  mother  and  child,  and  husband 
and  wife.  In  contrast  with  many  early  languages, 
the  Pitta-Pitta  dialect  has  a word  for  kissing.®  As 
for  distinctions  in  the  civilized  Western  kiss,  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans  still  applies,  though  modern 
languages  do  not  employ  three  terms  for  the  three 
forms.  In  Latin,  osculum  was  the  kiss  on  the  face 
or  cheeks,  as  used  between  friends  ; basium  was 
the  kiss  of  affection,  made  with  and  on  the  lips ; 
suavium  (or  savium)  was  the  kiss  between  the  lips, 
confined  to  lovers  alone.  The  modern  French 
retain,  and  other  continental  peoples  (to  some 
extent  the  English  also)  follow  them,  the  dis- 
tinction betw'een  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  the 
kiss  on  the  mouth,  the  latter  being  reserved  for 
lovers.  Both  in  social  custom  and  in  literature 

1  History  of  the  New  World  called  America,  ii.  (Oxford,  1899) 
144. 

- Quoted  by  Ellis,  p.  216. 

3 Lafcadio  Hearn,  Out  of  the  East,  London,  1895,  p.  103. 

4 Savaye  Africa,  London,  1863,  p.  193. 

5 Ling  Roth,  p.  170.  ° Ellis,  p.  221. 

7 Curr,  i.  343 ; W.  E.  Roth,  Ethnological  Studies  among 
N .-W .-Central  Queensland  Aborigines,  Brisbane,  1897,  p.  184. 

8 W.  E.  Roth,  loc.  cit. 


the  erotic  symbolism  of  the  lovers’  ki.ss  has  assumed 
a remarkable  importance  among  the  French,  who 
regard  a kiss  on  the  mouth,  except  in  cases  of  love, 
as  a real  social  sin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Graeco- Roman, 
Hebrew,  and  early  Christian  civilization  have 
combined  to  form  the  modern  European  habit. 

3.  Social  history. — Though  kissing  i.s  said  to  be 
unknown  in  any  form  among  the  Japanese,  prior 
to  European  influence,  among  the  Indians  of 
Guiana,  the  ancient  Celtic  peoples,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  each  statement  is  probably  too  dog- 
matic. The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  habit 
in  some  form  or  another  has  been  prevalent  since 
primitive  times,  and  has  received  its  chief  develop- 
ment in  Western  culture. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  parents  kissed 
their  children,  lovers  and  married  persons  kissed  one 
another,  and  so  did  friends  of  the  same  or  different 
sexes.'  The  kiss  was  used  in  various  ceremonial 
and  religious  acts.  Very  similar  was  the  Hebrew 
practice,^  with  the  exception  that  kissing  between 
persons  of  different  sex  was  discountenanced, 
though  a male  cousin  might  kiss  a female  cousin. 
The  Rabbis  advised  that  all  such  kisses  should  be 
avoided,  as  leading  to  lewdness,  and  restiicted  the 
kiss  to  greeting,  farewell,  and  respect.®  In  Semitic 
life  also  there  was  more  use  of  the  ceremonial  kiss 
than  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  early  Christian  habit  of  promiscuous  kissing 
as  a sj’inbol  of  fellowship  was  an  application  of 
pagan  social  practice,  and  there  are  grounds  for 
supposing  that  it  offended  the  Hebrew  element  as 
it  certainly  shocked  the  Jewish  Church.'  This  is 
St.  Peter’s  ‘ kiss  of  love’ ; and  St.  Paul  frequent!}’ 
writes:  ‘Salute  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss.’ 
It  possessed  a sacramental  value. 

‘The  primitive  usage  was  for  the  “holy  kiss"  to  be  given 
promiscuously,  without  any  restriction  as  to  sexes  or  ranks, 
among  those  who  were  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.' ^ 

Later,  owing  to  scandals,  or  rather  to  such  feeling 
as  Tertullian  mentions,®  the  practice  was  limited, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  men  of  the  laity  should 
salute  men,  and  women  women,  separately.' 

The  classical  practice,  rendered  slightly  more 
free  by  the  early  Christian  extension,  prevailed 
throughout  the  IMiddle  Ages,  with  tlie  curious 
detail  that  English  women  had  more  liberty  than 
continental  in  kissing  male  friends.  Erasmus  in 
a famous  passage  describes  the  freedom  possessed 
in  this  matter  by  English  girls.®  In  Catholic  ritual 
the  kiss  dwindled  to  more  or  less  of  a survival.  In 
court  ceremonial  it  persisted  with  other  details  of 
etiquette  ; and  the  same  was  the  case  with  certain 
ecclesiastical  and  legal  formalities.  Knights  after 
being  dubbed,  persons  elected  to  office,  and  brides 
on  marriage  were  kissed.®  After  the  Renaissance 
a change  appeared  in  England,  and  kissing  became 
more  and  more  restricted  to  parental  and  sexual 
relations.  Thus,  W.  Congreve,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  cent.,  writes : 

‘ In  the  country,  where  great  lubberly  brothers  slabber  and 
kiss  one  another  when  they  meet ; . . . ’Tis  not  the  fashion 
here.’ 10 

At  the  same  time  the  practice  of  kissing  between 
friends  of  different  sex,  other  than  lovers  and 
relatives  by  birth  or  marriage,  fell  out  of  use.  It 
had  done  so  in  France  a century  earlier,  and  the 
restriction  was  copied  by  English  society."  In- 

1 Tylor,  loc.  cit. ; Ellis,  p.  7.  Under  the  early  Empire  the 
practice  assumed  remarkable  forms  in  social  intercourse  ; it  was 
fashionable,  for  instance,  to  perfume  the  mouth. 

2 A.  Grieve,  ‘ Kiss  ’ in  UDB  iii.  5. 

3 J.  Jacobs,  ‘ Kiss  and  Kissing  'in  JE  vii.  516 ; Kyrop,  p.  90. 

4 T.  K.  Cheyne,  ‘ Salutations  ’ in  EBi  iv.  4254. 

5 E.  Venables,  ‘ Kiss  ’ in  DC  A ii.  902. 

6 Ad  Uxor.  ii.  4 (a  pagan  husband  was  reluctant  that  his 
Christian  wife  should  greet  one  of  the  brethren  with  a kiss). 

7 Apost.  Const,  ii.  57,  viii.  11. 

8 F.  M.  Nichols,  Epistles  of  Erasmus,  London,  1901,  p.  203  f. 

9 Nyrop,  p.  163  f.  if  ay  of  the  World,  Act  111. 

n Ellis,  p.  7. 
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creasing  moral  refinement,  or  perhaps  the  increase 
of  restrictions  necessitated  by  an  extension  of 
individualism,  may  be  assigned  as  a cause. 

In  modem  social  life  the  kiss  is  confined  to 
lovers,  members  of  the  family,  and  women-friends. 
Between  fathers  and  sons,  and  between  brothers 
it  does  not  survive  adolescence.  In  continental 
countries  it  still  persists,  especially  in  France, 
between  male  friends,  and  this  fashion  is  preserved 
between  sovereigns.  The  courtly  use  of  kissing  a 
lady’s  hand  as  a mark  of  respect  came  from  the 
court  life  of  Renaissance  times.  It  is  obsolete  in 
common  life,  but  clings  to  the  etiquette  of  great 
personages.  As  already  stated,  the  distinction 
is  carefully  preserved  among  continental  peoples 
between  the  kiss  of  affection  and  the  kiss  of 
affianced  love. 

4.  Social  and  religious  usages. — (1)  In  the 
etiquette,  natural  or  artificial,  of  salutation,  the 
kiss  is  a central  point,  where  the  relations  involve 
tenderness  or  veneration,  or  where  these  emotions 
are  supposed.  Its  importance  is  illustrated  by 
various  facts  of  language.  The  ‘ embrace  ’ and  tlie 
‘ salute  ’ are  synonymous  with  it.  Where  the  act 
is  obsolete,  language  preserves  its  memory.  The 
Spaniard  says  ‘ I kiss  your  hands  ’ ; the  Austrian 
describes  an  ordinary  salutation  by  the  phrase 
Kiiss  d'Hand.^ 

According  to  Rabbi  Al^ciba,  the  Medes  kissed 
the  hand  only.^  Odysseus,  on  his  return,  was 
kissed  by  his  friends  on  the  head,  hands,  and 
shoulders.^  In  Greece  generally  inferiors  kissed 
the  hand,  breast,  or  knees  of  superiors.^  In  Persia 
equals  in  rank  kissed  each  other  on  the  moutli, 
and  those  slightly  unequal  on  the  cheek,  while 
one  much  inferior  in  rank  prostrated  himself.'* 
Esau  ‘fell  on  the  neck’  of  Jacob  and  kissed  him.® 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  cheek,  forehead,  beard, 
hands,  and  feet  were  kissed ; some  deny  the 
practice  of  kissing  on  the  lips.  The  phrase  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  does  not  prove  its  existence,  but 
there  is  no  a priori  reason  against  it  in  the  case 
of  the  lover’s  kiss.’  The  customary  kiss  in  modern 
Palestine  is  thus  described  : 

‘Each  in  turn  places  his  head,  face  downwards,  upon  the 
other’s  left  shoulder  [“falling  on  the  neck’’],  and  afterwards 
kisses  him  upon  the  right  cheek,  and  then  reverses  the  action, 
by  placing  his  head  similarly  upon  the  other’s  right  shoulder, 
and  kissing  him  upon  the  left  cheek.  ...  A man  will  place  his 
right  hand  on  his  friend’s  left  shoulder,  and  kiss  his  right  cheek, 
and  then  lay  his  left  hand  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  kiss  his 
left  cheek.’  This  is  a second  form.  A third  consists  in  the 
following  process — the  giver  of  the  kiss  lays  his  right  hand 
under  the  head  of  his  friend  and  supports  it  while  he  kisses  it.s 
The  last  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Joab’s  assassination  of 
Amasa.9  It  has  been  suggested  that,  when  Absalom  to  gain 
popularity  kissed  the  people,  he  employed  the  second  form. it 

Equals  saluted  one  another  on  the  cheek  or 
head ; so  Samuel  saluted  Saul.  Inferiors  kisseil 
the  hands  of  superiors.  If,  in  the  betrayal  of 
Jesus,  Judas  kissed  his  Master  on  the  face,  it  was 
an  act  of  presumption.’*  The  fact  that  the  kiss 
was  passed  over  without  remark  seems  to  show 
that  it  was,  as  it  should  have  been  from  discijile 
to  master,  a kiss  on  the  hand.  The  Prodigal  Son 
would  kiss  his  father’s  hands  before  being  em- 
braced and  kissed.’®  Inferiors  also  kissed  the  feet 
(the  woman  ‘ who  was  a sinner,’  and  would-be 
borrowers),’®  or,  again,  the  ‘hem  of  the  garment.’ 
Vassals,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  show  sub- 
mission by  kissing  the  monarch’s  feet.  Similar 
homage  may  be  assigned  to  the  phrase  of  Ps  2’®, 
‘ kiss  the  Son.’  As  an  act  of  piety,  the  Pharisees 
practised  kissing  the  feet,  as  did  the  pious  gener- 

1 Tylor,  loc.  cit.  2 Bcr.  86.  ® Odynscy,  xxi.  224. 

■*  Tylor,  loc.  cit.  6 Herod,  i.  134.  6 On  331 ; see  4514. 

1 Cheyne  denies  the  kies  on  the  mouth  in  Gn  41'"),  I’r  24'-’6 
(loc.  cit.). 

8 J.  Neil,  Kissing,  p.  37. 

S)2S20!i.  10  Neil,  foe.  CiY. 

n G.  M.  Mackie,  ‘Kiss’  in  DCQ  i.  935;  Cheyne,  loc.  cit. ; Lk 
22475 

12  Lk  1620. 


ally.’  The  humiliation  of  the  symbolic  act  of 
Christ  in  kLssing  the  di-sciples’  feet  has  Vieen  pre- 
served till  recent  times  by  some  religious  orders, 
and  even  by  European  monarchs.  The  foot  of  the 
pope  is  kissed  in  ceremonial  audiences.  By  the 
year  A.D.  847  it  was  said  to  be  an  ancient  usage. 
There  are  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  derived 
from  a usage  in  the  Emperor-worship  of  Rome.® 
Prostration  is  an  instinctive  expression  of  fear, 
awe,  or  adoration  ; to  cla.sp  the  knees,  as  was  the 
custom  with  Greek  suppliants,  is  equally  instinc- 
tive. The  act  of  kissing  the  feet  is  a refinement 
of  these.  The  OT  iihrase  ‘licking  the  dust’  is 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  kiss  uj>on  the  feet.  In 
ancient  India  it  was  a familiar  .salutation  of 
respect.®  The  feudalistic  aspect  of  the  little  court 
held  by  the  old  Roman  patronus  is  illustrated  by 
Martial’s  epigram,  which  complains  of  the  burden- 
some civility  of  the  kisses  of  clients.’  In  the 
court  ceremonial  of  mediteval  and  modern  Europe, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  obtains  between  sovereigns  ; 
subjects  kiss  the  sovereign’s  hand.  In  media-val 
Europe  the  vassal  thus  saluted  the  lord,  while  it 
was  not  unusual  to  kiss  a bishop's  hand.®  In 
modern  Europe  a kiss  convejdng  blessing  or  rever- 
ence is  usually  on  the  forehead.  ‘ In  Morocco 
efjuals  salute  each  other  by  joining  their  hands 
with  a quick  motion,  separating  them  immediatel.v, 
and  kissing  each  his  own  hand.’®  The  Turk  kisses 
his  own  hand,  and  then  places  it  on  his  forehead. 
The  Arab  kisses  his  hand  to  the  storm.’  Such  is 
the  gesture  of  adoration  to  sun  and  moon  referred 
to  in  the  OT,  and  also  used  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
sun.®  It  was  the  Greek  and  Homan  method  of 
adoration.  In  explanation  of  the  gesture.  Oriental 
folklore  agrees  with  Euroiiean  in  identifying  life 
or  soul  with  the  breath,  ^iore  exactly,  the  thrown 
kiss  is  a symbolical  act,  transferring  to  an  object 
at  a distance  merely  the  essence  of  the  kiss. 

The  kiss  in  its  legal  aspect  is  a natural  applica- 
tion of  the  ideas  which  produced  hand-shaking  and 
similar  modes  of  contact.  ^Iedia?val  knights  kissed, 
as  modern  boxers  shake  hands,  before  the  encoun- 
ter. Reconciled  foes  kiss  as  a sign  of  peace.®  It 
w'as  siiecially  in  connexion  with  marriage  that  the 
kiss,  osclum,  oscle,  was  prominent.  Usclum  was 
a synonym  generally  for  pnctiim;  osculata  pax 
was  a peace  confirmed  bj’  a kiss;  osclare  meant 
‘ dotare^  ; and  oscidum  intcrvciiiots  was  a term 
applied  to  gifts  between  engaged  persons.  If  one 
of  them  died  before  marriage,  the  presents  were 
returned  should  no  kiss  have  been  given  at  the 
betrothal.’®  It  is  significant  that  the  kiss  was 
symbolical  of  marriage  as  ‘ initiuin  consuinma- 
tionis  nuptiarum.’  In  old  French  and  media’val 
law  generally  the  term  oscle  was  apidied  to  the 
principle  that  a married  woman  kissing  or  being 
kissed  by  another  man  than  her  husband  was 
guilty  of  adultery.” 

(2)  Besides  the  permanent  objects  of  the  kiss,  in 
family  and  analogous  relations,  the  relations  of 
suiierior  and  inferior,  lord  and  vassal,  sovereign 
and  subject,  there  are  many  others  which,  with 
more  or  less  permanence,  have  claimed  the  kiss 
as  a religious  service.  It  is  very  significant  of  the 
affectionate  element  in  religion  that  the  kiss  should 
have  played  so  large  a part  in  its  ritual.  The 
meeting-point  between  the  .social  and  the  religious 

1 Baba  bathra,  16a  ; Jer.  (viiL  i.  61c. 

2 II.  Tiiiirston,  ‘Kiss*  in  C£!  viii.  CG5  (said  to  hfive  been 
instituted  by  Diocletian). 

SBE  ii.  tlSi>7]  100.  Martial,  xii.  50. 

8 J.  Bingham,  Ant,  of  the  Chr.  Church,  London,  1S4S-45,  i. 
12S  f. 

Westermavck,  MI  ii.  161. 

"0.  iM.  Doughty,  Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta,  Cambridiie, 
ISSG,  ii.  C7. 

B Job  31-6  28 ; Lucian,  de  Sait,  17. 

Nyrop,  p.  107  f.  Biu^diam,  vii,  321  f. 

0.  Dufresne  du  Cange,  Giossariion,  Paris,  1738-36, 

‘ Osculum,'  vi.  72  ff. 


13  Lk  7'15,  Sir  295. 
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aspect  of  the  kiss  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
application  of  the  salute  to  saints  and  religious 
heroes.  Thus,  Joseph  kissed  Jacob,  and  his  dis- 
ciples kissed  Paul.i  Joseph  kissed  his  dead  father, 
and  the  custom  is  retained  in  our  civilization  of 
imprinting  a farewell  kiss  on  dead  relatives.  To 
suggest,  however,  that  the  act  of  Joseph  proves  the 
worshij)  of  Jacob  as  a divine  being  is  against 
psychology.^  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  so  line  a 
human  sentiment  is  on  the  border-line  between 
social  and  religious  feeling.  In  niediajval  Europe 
there  was  a similar  feeling  about  the  kiss  of  state. 
This  is  shown  by  the  instances  of  Henry  II.  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Richard  I.  and 
St.  Hugh. 3 Similarly  in  social  life  generally ; it 
is  said  that  among  the  Welsh  the  kiss  was  used 
only  on  special  occasions,  and  a husband  could  put 
away  his  wife  for  kissing  another  man,  however 
innocently.'*  The  early  Christians  exploited  the 
social  value  of  the  kiss.  Though  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  AVelsh  custom,  this  is  equally  sacramental. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  ritualistic  ‘ kiss  of 
peace  ’ alone  obtained  among  the  Christians,  and 
that  the  social  salute  was  not  practised.  But  the 
evidence  is  strong  enough  to  prove  the  latter  cus- 
tom.'* For  St.  Ambrose  this  was  ‘ pietatis  et 
caritatis  pignus.’  ® The  custom  involved  a peculiar 
sentiment,  if  we  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the 
Christian  ideal  and  practice  of  love,  in  which 
passion  was  encouraged,  though  chastity  was 
enforced  (see  art.  Chastity  [Christian]). 

In  the  early  Church  the  baptized  were  kissed  by 
the  celebrant  and  the  congregation  after  the  cere- 
mony.’ Roman  Catholic  ritual  still  includes  the 
kiss  bestowed  on  the  newly  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
The  bishop  on  consecration  and  the  king  when 
crowned  received  the  kiss.®  The  kiss  bestowed  on 
penitents  after  absolution  was  connected  with  the 
kiss  received  by  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  practice 
of  giving  a farewell  kiss  to  the  dead  is  probably 
connected  with  the  old  Italian  rite  of  receiving  the 
soul  of  the  dying  in  his  last  breath.  In  the  6th 
cent,  tlie  Council  of  Auxerre  (A.D.  578)  prohibited 
the  kissing  of  the  dead.®  Penitents  were  enjoined 
to  kiss  sacred  objects.*® 

S.  The  kiss  of  peace. — First  mentioned  in  the 
2nd  cent,  by  Justin,**  the  kiss  of  peace  was  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  elements  in  the  Christian 
ritual.  To  Clement  of  Alexandria  it  was  a ‘ mys- 
tery.’ *’  The  eipTjvrj  was  a preliminary  rite  in  the 
primitive  mass.  Conybeare  has  suggested  that  it 
was  derived  from  an  institution  of  the  synagognie.*® 
Philo  speaks  of  a ‘ kiss  of  harmony  ’ like  that 
between  the  elements;  the  Word  of  God  brings 
hostile  things  together  in  concord  and  the  kiss  of 
love.**  However  that  may  be,  the  pax  became  a 
feature  of  both  Western  and  Eastern  ritual,  more 
conspicuously  in  the  former.  St.  Cyril  undtes  ; 
‘This  kiss  is  the  sign  that  our  souls  are  united,  and  that  we 
banish  all  remembrance  of  injurj’.* 

This  kiss  seems  to  have  been  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  offertory,  between  the  washing  of 
hands  and  the  sursum  corda.  But,  later,  the  kiss 
Avas  in  close  connexion  with  the  Communion.  It 
has  therefore  been  conjectured  that  the  pax  Avas 
tAvice  given.*®  In  the  modern  Roman  ritual  it  is 
given  only  at  High  Mass,  and  rarely  to  any  of  the 

1 Gn  501,  Ac  2037.  2 Jacobs,  loc.  cit. 

3 Thurston,  loc.  cit.  4 Ellis,  p.  217. 

3 See  Thurston,  loc.  cit.  6 Hexaem.  vi.  ix.  68. 

7 Cj-prian,  ad  Fid.  Epp.  l,\ir.  (Iviii.)  4.  Siniilarly  in  lower 
stages  of  culture,  a girl  after  ‘ initiation  ’ is  kissed  by  her  female 
kin  (.JAI  XX.  118). 

8 Thurston,  loc.  cit.  9 Ib. 

19  Du  Cange,  s.v.  ‘ Adoratio  horarum,’  i.  89.  H Apol.  i.  65. 

12  Among  the  terms  used  are  elpijm),  pax,  osculum  pads, 

osculum  sanctum,  cl-ytor,  aydTnjs  ',  the  last  three, 

together  with  acrvaa/xos,  salutatio,  show  its  general  identity 
with  the  Christian  social  kiss. 

13  Exp,  4th  ser.,  ix.  [1894]  401.  *4  Thurston,  loc.  cit. 

13  Catech.  xxiii.  3.  18  Thurston,  loc.  cit. 


congregation.  Tlie  celebrant  kisses  the  corporal, 
and  presents  his  left  cheek  to  the  deacon,  Avith  the 
formula  pax  tecum,  answered  by  et  cum  spiritu 
tuo.  The  deacon  cont-eys  the  kiss  to  the  sub- 
deacon, and  he  to  the  other  clergj-.  In  the  Greek 
liturgy  the  celebrant  savs,  ‘ Peace  be  to  all,’  and 
kisses  the  gifts,  Avhile  the  deacon  kisses  his  OAvn 
stole.*  On  Easter  Sunday  in  the  same  church  the 
congregation  kiss  one  another.® 

The  fact  that  the  Christians  of  the  time  of  the 
younger  Pliny  AA-ere  called  upon,  Avhen  arrested,  to 
‘adore’  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  Avas  sufficient 
to  empha.size  the  ritual  importance  of  the  kiss. 
Adoratio  (‘the  act  of  carrying  to  the  mouth’),  the 
Roman  form  of  homage  and  AA-orship,  consisted  in 
raising  the  right  hand  to  the  lips,  kissing  it,  and 
then  Avaving  it  in  the  direction  of  the  adored  object,® 
after  Avhich  the  AA’orshipper  turned  his  body  to  the 
right.'*  During  the  ceremony  the  head  Avas  covered, 
except  when  Satuni  or  Hercules  Avas  adored. 
Plutarch  suggests  fantastic  reasons  for  exceptional 
uses  in  Avhich  the  Avorshipper  turned  from  right  to 
left.® 

But  both  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  the  kiss 
direct  in  AA’orship.  Cicero  obserA^es  that,  the  lips 
and  beard  of  the  statue  of  Heracles  at  Agrigentum 
Avere  almost  Avorn  aAvay  by  the  kisses  of  the 
devout.®  The  kiss  indirect,  or  the  kiss  at  a distance, 
may  be  described  as  a natural  extension  of  the 
direct,  capable  of  development  by  any  people  in- 
dependently. But  it  is  a curious  fact  that  it  can 
be  traced  from  Grfeco-Roman  civilization  to  that 
of  modem  Europe,  Avhere,  hoAveA-er,  it  appears  to 
be  instinctive  in  children. 

The  adoration  of  the  Roman  Emperors  Avas 
influenced  by  Oriental  ceremonial.  It  consisted  in 
boAving  or  kneeling,  touching  the  robe,  and  putting 
the  hand  to  the  lips,  or  kissing  the  robe  ; a varia- 
tion AA-as  the  kissing  of  the  feet  or  knees.’  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  the  fashion  before 
Diocletian. 

The  kiss  of  homage  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  so 
important  a part  of  the  ceremony  that  osculum 
became  a synonym  for  homagium.^  The  vassal 
kissed  the  lord’s  feet  (rarely  his  thigh).®  After- 
Avards  he  offered  a present  for  the  priA-ilege,  a 
baise-main,  a terra  Avhieh  shows  the  connexion  or 
confusion  Avith  the  equally  prevalent  fashion  of 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  said  that 
Rolf  the  Ganger,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Avhen  receiving  the  province  as  a fief  from  Charles 
the  Simple,  kissed  the  monarch’s  feet  by  lifting 
them  to  his  mouth  as  he  stood  erect.*®  MTien 
homage  Avas  paid  in  the  lord’s  absence,  the  vassal 
kissed  the  door,  lock,  or  bolt  of  his  castle ; this 
was  baiser  Vhuis  or  le  verrouil.^'^  Mediaeval  charters 
make  pretence  of  kissing  the  king’s  feet. 

6.  Death  by  kissing. — Rabbinical  lore  includes 
a unique  fancy,  explanatory  of  the  death  of  the 
righteous.  According  to  this,  the  death  of  a 
faA'ourite  of  God  is  the  result  of  a Idss  from  God 
{bi-n‘sMkdh).  Such  a death  Avas  the  easiest  of  all 
modes,  and  Avas  reserved  for  the  most  pious.  Thus 
died  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Aaron,  Moses,  and 
Miriam.*®  There  is  a legend  that,  as  St.  Monica 
lay  dying,  a chUd  kissed  her  on  the  breast, 
and  the  saint  at  once  passed  away.  Italian  folk- 
lore preserves  the  HebreAv  idea  in  one  of  its 
phrases  for  death : ‘ addormentarsi  nel  bacio  del 
Signore.’*® 

1 Thurston,  loc.  cit.  2 HiTOp,  p.  106. 

3 Apuleius,  iletam.  iv.  28. 

4 Hiny,  HE  xxviii.  25  ; CIG  5980.  5 Eumu,  14. 

6 In  Verrem  actio  secunda,  it.  xliii.  94. 

7 TV'.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiquities,  s.v.  ‘Adoratio.’ 

8 Du  Cange,  s.v.  ‘ Osculum.’  9 Nyrop,  p.  124. 

19  Nyrop,  p.  122f.  n 7o.  125. 

12  Jacobs,  loc.  cit. ; Ber.  Sa  ; Baba  bathra,  17a  ; Deut.  R.  xi. 

13  Nyrop,  p.  96;  ‘to  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord’s  kiss.’  The  kiss 
of  a ghost  (in  other  folklore)  produces  death  (ib.  171). 
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7.  Kissing  sacred  objects. — Kissing  the  image 
of  a god  was  a recognized  rite  of  adoration  among 
both  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  early  Arabs  had 
the  same  rite.  On  leaving  and  entering  the  house 
they  kissed  the  house-gods.^  In  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  the  sacred  objects  were  kissed.^  The  toe 
of  St.  Peter’s  statue  is  kissed  by  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Muslim  kissed  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca.  In  the 
wall  there  is  a black  stone  believed  by  Muslims  to 
be  one  of  the  stones  of  paradise.  It  was  once  white, 
but  has  been  blackened  by  the  kisses  of  sinful  but 
believing  lips.^  The  Hebrews  often  lapsed  into  the 
idolatrous  practice ; Hosea  speaks  of  ‘ kissing 
calves’;  the  image  of  Baal  was  kissed. ■*  Together 
with  kneeling  (q.v.),  the  kiss  comprises  belief  and 
homage.  The  Hebrews  kissed  the  floor  of  the 
Temple,®  and  to  this  day,  in  the  Hebrew  ritual,  it 
is  the  practice  to  kiss  the  stsith  of  the  tallUh  ■when 
putting  it  on,  the  m^ziizdh  at  the  door  when  enter- 
ing or  leaving,  and  the  Scroll  of  the  Law  when 
about  to  read  or  to  bless  it.®  It  is  even  customary 
among  Jews,  though  not  obligatory,  when  a Hebrew 
book  is  dropped,  to  kiss  it.  Kissing  the  Book  is 
a case,  surviving  (as  a real  living  ceremony)  in 
the  highest  civilization,  of  primitive  concejitions 
of  the  oath.  These  were  expressed  in  various 
forms.' 

One  method  of  ‘ charffin"  an  oath  with  supernatural  energy 
is  to  touch,  or  to  establish  some  kind  of  contact  with,  a holy 
object  on  the  occasion  when  the  oath  is  taken. '8 

The  view  of  Westermarck,  that  mana  or  baraka 
is  thus  imparted  to  the  oath,  is  further  developed 
when  the  name  of  a supernatural  being  is  in- 
troduced ; thus  the  modern  English  ceremony 
retains  the  words,  ‘So  help  me  God.’  A com- 
plementary aspect  is  supplied  by  forms  whose 
object  is  to  prevent  perjury. 

The  Angami  Nagas  ‘place  the  barrel  of  a gun,  or  a spear, 
between  their  teeth,  signifying  by  this  ceremony  that,  if  they 
do  not  act  up  to  their  agreement,  they  are  prepared  to  fall  by 
either  of  the  two  weapons.’*  In  Tibetan  law-courts  ‘the  great 
oath’  is  taken  ‘by  the  person  placing  a holy  scripture  on  his 
head,  and  sitting  on  the  reeking  hide  of  an  ox  and  eating  a 
part  of  the  ox’s  heart.’**  ‘Hindus  swear  on  a copy  of  the 
Sanskrit  haribans  [HarivaihSa].’ 

The  European  ceremony  of  kissing  the  book  of 
the  New  Testament  after  taking  the  oath  in  a law- 
court  connects  in  its  material  form  rather  with  the 
kiss  of  reverence,  as  instanced  in  the  kissing  of 
relics  and  sacred  objects  generally.  But  in  essence 
there  is  still  some  of  the  primitive  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  contact,  rendered  stronger  by  the 
invocation  of  the  name  of  the  deity.  "Derived  in- 
directly from  the  Graeco-Roman  ritual  kissing  of 
sacred  objects  and  the  Hebrew  reverence  for  the 
Scroll  of  the  Law,  it  was  early  developed  by  the 
Christians  into  their  characteristic  ceremony  of 
oath-taking.  Chrysostom  writes : 

‘ But  do  thou,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  reverence  the  very  book 
thou  boldest  out  to  be  sworn  by,  open  the  gospel  thou  takest 
in  thy  hands  to  administer  the  oath,  and,  hearing  what  Christ 
therein  saith  of  oaths,  tremble  and  desist.’ *2 

Ingeltrude  is  represented  repeating  the  words  : 

‘ These  four  Evangelists  of  Christ  our  God  which  I hold  in  my 
own  hands  and  kiss  with  my  mouth.’  *3 

In  the  former  quotation  the  act  of  kissing  can 
only  be  inferred  from  the  word  ‘reverence.’  The 
holding  of  the  book  is  less  definite  than  the  Hebrew 
rite  of  placing  the  hands  on  the  scroll  when 
swearing.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  oath  was 

1 J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  arab.  Heidentumes,  Berlin,  18S7, 
p.  105. 

2 C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  Kbnigsberg,  1829,  p.  135. 

3 SEE  vi.  (1900)  p.  xiii.  * Hos  13-’,  1 K 19IS. 

5  Suk.  53(1.  3 Jacobs,  loc.  cit. 

7 .See  J// ii.  118fE.  8 ift.  ng. 

9 lb.,  quoting  J.  Butler,  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Assam, 
Ijondon,  1855,  p.  154. 

19  L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  p.  609, 
note  7. 

11  Ml  ii.  120. 

12  Ad  pop.  Antiochenum  homil.  xv.  6 (PG  xlix.  ICO). 

13  Du  Cange,  s.v.  ‘ Juramentuiu,’  iv.  451. 


often  taken  merely  by  laying  the  hand  on  the 
Missal.i  The  Lombards  swore  lesser  oaths  by 
consecrated  weapons,  the  greater  on  the  Gospels, 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  kissed  the  book.= 
An  oath  ratified  by  contact  with  a sacred  object 
was  a ‘ corporal  oath  ’ ; the  object  was  the  hali- 
dome,  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  opKos,  oath  and 
object  being  identified.  No  doubt  contact  by 
means  of  the  lips  was  at  an  early  date  regarded  as 
more  efficacious  than  contact  by  means  of  the 
hand,  and  thus  the  more  primitive  notion  was 
superimposed  upon  that  of  adoration.  In  Islam 
the  rite  is  that  usual  in  adoration  and  does  not 
include  the  kiss.®  In  modern  England  a detail  to 
be  noted  is  that  the  hand  holding  the  book  must 
be  ungloved.  The  book  varies  according  to  the 
creed ; a Jew  is  sworn  on  the  OT ; a Roman 
Catholic  on  the  Douai  Testament.  The  term 
‘ book,’ employed  with  special  reference  to  tlie  oath 
upon  the  NT,  has  been  regular  in  England  since 
the  14th  cent,  at  least.^ 

Among  Anglican  clergy  it  is  customarj-  to  kiss 
the  cross  of  the  stole  before  putting  it  on.  The 
Catholic  Church  enjoins  the  duty  of  kissing  relics, 
the  Gospels,  the  Cross,  consecrated  candles  and 
palms,  the  hands  of  the  clergjq  and  the  vestments 
and  utensils  of  the  liturgy.  It  was  formerly  part 
of  the  Western  use  that  the  celebrant  should  Kiss 
the  host.  He  now  kisses  the  corporal.  The  altar 
is  regarded  as  typical  of  Christ,  and  as  such  is 
kissed  by  the  celebrant.®  In  the  Greek  Church 
relics  are  kissed. 

The  ‘kiss  of  peace’  was  in  media?val  times  the 
subject  of  a curious  simplification  of  ritual,  by 
which  it  became,  as  it  were,  a material  object.  In 
the  12th  or  13th  cent.,  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
the  instrumentum  pads,  or  osculatoriiim,  was 
introduced.®  This  was  a plaque  of  metal,  ivory, 
or  wood,  carved  with  various  designs,  and  fitted 
with  a handle.  It  was  brought  to  the  altar  for 
the  celebrant  to  kiss,  and  then  to  each  of  the 
congregation  at  the  rails.  This  is  the  pax-board 
or  pax-brede  of  the  museums.’ 

8.  Metaphor  and  myth. — The  metaphorical  ap- 
plications of  the  idea  of  the  kiss  are  not  numerous. 
In  some  phrases  it  expresses  a light  touch.  Gener- 
ally it  implies  close  contact  or  absolute  reconcilia- 
tion or  acquiescence ; ® to  kiss  the  dust  is  to  be 
overthrown ; to  kiss  the  rod  is  to  submit  to  chas- 
tisement;® to  kiss  the  cup  is  to  drink.  Philo- 
stratus  inspired  Ben  Jonson’s  image  of  the  loved 
one  leaving  a kiss  in  the  cup.’*  A ‘ butterfly  kiss’ 
is  a light  one. 

Folklore  developed  in  interesting  ways  the  con- 
nexion between  the  emotional  gesture  and  th.e 
ideas  of  magic  and  charms.  Relics  were  kissed 
to  regain  health.  Conversely,  the  kiss  of  a sacred 
[)erson,  a specialized  form  of  his  touch,  cures  the 
leper,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin.”  Some  similar 
association  of  thought  may  attach  to  the  nursery 
practice  of  ‘ kissing  the  place  to  make  it  well  ’ ; 
gamesters  used  to  kiss  the  cards  in  order  to  secure 
luck  with  them  ; an  Alpine  peasant  kisses  his  hand 
before  receiving  a present.  Pages  in  the  French 
Court  kissed  any  article  which  they  were  given 
to  carry.’®  A famous  instance  of  symbolism  is  the 
kiss  bestowed  by  Brutus  on  his  mother-earth— an 
application  of  the  kiss  of  greeting.  But  in  German 

1 Nyrop,  p.  119.  '3  Du  Cange,  s.ii.  ‘Juramentuiu.' 

3 The  right  hand  is  placed  on  the  i^ur'an,  and  tlie  head  is 
brought  down  touching  the  book. 

OED,  s.v.  ‘ Book,’  quoting  document  of  1SS9  : ‘ Eche  of  hem 
had  sworen  on  )>e  bok.’ 

6 Thurston,  loc.  cit,  « Nyrop,  p.  120. 

7 Thurston,  loc.  cit.  8 Qf.  ps. 

9 Similarly  in  slang,  to  kiss  the  stocks,  the  clink,  the  counter  ; 
to  kiss  the  hare’s  foot = he  late. 

19  Derived  from  the  Greek  and  Homan  method  of  drinking 
a health. 

Nyrop,  pp.  121,  90. 


12  Ib.  16S,  ISC  ff. 
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folklore  to  kiss  the  ground  is  a synonym  for  to 
die.^  The  privilege  in  English  folk-custom  known 
as  ‘ kissing  under  the  mistletoe  ’ is  a Christmas 
festal  practice  connected  by  Frazer  with  the 
licence  of  the  Saturnalia.  It  may  have  origi- 
nated independently  as  an  expression  of  festi- 
vity. Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  mythology 
employed  the  motive  of  unbinding  a spell  by  a 
kiss — le,  Jier  baiser  of  Arthurian  romances,  which 
changes  a dragon  into  the  maiden  who  had  been 
enchanted. 2 The  Sleeping  Beauty  awakened  by  the 
kiss  of  the  lover  is  a widely-distributed  motive.  An 
analogy,  without  actual  derivation,  is  to  be  found 
in  many  primitive  cases  of  cancelling  a tabu.  Thus 
in  Australian  ceremony  bodily  contact,  analogous 
to  the  kiss,  in  various  forms,  removes  the  tabu 
between  two  persons,  such  as  the  celebrant  and 
the  subject  of  a rite.  An  analogy  may  be  seen 
between  Teutonic  and  early  Christian  ritual  in  the 
connexion  drawn  out  by  Grimm  between  minne- 
drinking  and  the  kiss.  He  finds  this  both  in 
sorcery  and  in  sacrificial  rites.®  Closely  parallel 
to  the  magical  power  of  the  kiss  in  breaking  tabu 
and  restoring  to  consciousness  is  the  myth-motive 
in  which  a kiss  produces  both  forgetfulness  and 
remembrance.  This  capacity  is  evidently  based 
on  human  experience,  and  is  significant  in  con- 
nexion with  the  practice  of  the  kiss  in  religion. 
It  brings  to  one  focus  the  kiss  of  love  and  the 
kiss  of  adoration.  In  the  psychology  of  adolescence 
the  kiss  produces  a forgetfulness  of  old  conditions 
and  awakens  the  subject  to  a new  life.  The  kiss 
appears  to  have  no  symbol  in  art.  European 
children  and  adolescents  express  it  in  writing  by 
a cross,  perhaps  merely  an  accidental  choice.  The 
Slavic  Jews  style  an  insincere  kiss  as  a ‘kiss 
with  dots.’  Some  Rabbis  explain  that  Esau’s  kiss 
was  insincere  (Gn  33'*),  and  every  letter  of  the  word 
wp^’i  is  dotted  by  the  Massoretes.* 

Literature.— E.  B.  Tylor,  ‘ Salutations’  in  BBrii ; H.  Ling- 
Roth,  in  JAI  xi.x.  [1890];  H.  Thurston,  in  C£,  s.v. ; J. 
Jacobs,  in  JE,  s.v. ; H.  Havelock  Ellis,  ‘The  Origins  of  the 
Kiss  ’ in  Sextial  Selection  in  Man,  Philadelphia,  1905  ; C.  Lom- 
broso,  in  Nouvelle  Revue,  xxi.  [1897] ; C.  Nyrop,  The  Kiss  and 
its  History,  tr.  W.  F.  Harvey,  London,  1901 ; J.  Neil,  Kissing : 
its  Curious  Bible  Mentions,  London,  1885;  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
‘The  Sniff-kiss  in  ancient  India,’ J'40S  xxviii.  [1907]  120-134. 
For  an  elaborate  schematization  of  the  love-kiss  in  India  see 
R.  Schmidt,  Bcitr.  zur  ind.  Erotik,  Leipzig,  1902,  pp.  453-477. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 

KISTNA  (Skr.  Krsna,  ‘the  dark  one’). — One 
of  the  great  rivers  of  S.  India,  which,  like  the 
Godavari  (q.v.)  and  Kaveri,  to  which  it  is  inferior 
in  sanctity,  flows  nearly  across  the  entire  penin- 
sula from  W.  to  E.  It  rises  in  the  Mahabaleswar 
plateau  of  the  W.  Ghats,  only  40  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea. 

At  its  source  is  an  ancient  temple  of  Siva, 
inside  which  the  infant  stream  pours  out  of  a stone 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a cow’s  mouth  {gaumukhi). 
This  place,  known  as  Krsnabai,  ‘ the  lady  Krsna,’ 
is  a favourite  resort  of  pilgrims.  Fifteen  miles 
down  stream  is  the  old  Buddhist  town  of  Wai, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  its  course,  with  a 
group  of  cave- temples  and  several  later  Hindu 
shrines  (BG  xix.  [1885]  610  ff.).  Farther  on  it 
passes  close  by  the  town  of  Satara,  Karad,  or 
Karhad,  at  the  junction  with  the  Koyna  and 
Mahuli,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Yenna.  In  the 
Bijapur  District,  Sangam,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mahaprabha,  possesses  a temple  of  some  sanctity, 
dedicated  to  siva  under  the  title  of  Sahgamesvara, 

‘ lord  of  the  sacred  meeting  of  the  waters,’  the 
site  of  an  annual  religious  fair.  Thence  passing 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Haidara- 
bad,  it  reaches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  British 
Kistna  District.  Here  Bezwada  contains  some 

1 Nyrop,  p.  130.  -lb.  94. 

3 J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology , tr.  J.  S.  Stally  brass,  London, 

1882-88,  p.  1102. 

4 Jacobs,  loc.  cit. 


rock-caves  of  the  Buddhist  period  and  a few 
ancient  Hindu  temples. 

Literature.— BG  xix.  (1885)  13  f.,  472,  516,  610,  xxi.  [1884] 
10,  xxiii.  [1884]  7,  675,  xxiv.  [1886]  8 f.  For  the  Bezwada  caves, 
J.  Fergusson  and  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India, 
London,  1880,  p.  95  fl. ; S.  H.  BUgrami  and  C.  WUlmott, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Kizam's  Dominions, 
Bombay,  1883,  i.  11 1.  Sv.  CrOOKE. 

KIZIL  BASH.— Kizil  Bash,  ‘Red  Heads,’  is 
the  name  by  which  are  denoted  the  members  of  a 
sect  distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  They  call  themselves  ‘Alevis  ; their  nick- 
name, wliich  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  was  and 
is  given  to  other  peoples  also,  originates  doubtless 
from  the  colour  of  their  head-dress.  Their  total 
number  is  estimated  at  more  than  a million  ; they 
form  an  important  section  of  the  population  of  the 
vilayets  of  Sivas  (about  305,000),  Lrzerum  ( 107,000), 
Angora,  and  Mamurete  ul-Aziz  (Kharput),  and  in 
certain  districts  constitute  even  the  majority. 
Their  language  is  Turkish  or  Kurdish.  Though 
reckoned  officially  as  Musalman  Sunnites,  in 
reality  they  are  not  such  ; they  practise  Islamism 
only  in  a formal  way  to  avoid  persecution.  When 
they  think  they  are  in  safety,  they  do  not  attend 
the  mosques,  read  the  Qur’an,  saj’  the  prayers,  or 
perform  the  Muhammadan  ablutions.  Except  in 
the  presence  of  a Sunnite,  their  women  are  not 
veiled.  They  drink  wine,  thej’  do  not  observe 
Ramadan,  and  some  of  them  do  not  practise  cir- 
cumcision or  shave  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  as  the  Turks  do.  Moreover,  they  cherish  a 
profound  aversion  to  the  Turks,  and  regard  them 
as  unclean  ; when  they  are  obliged  to  entertain 
them,  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  pollute  the  dishes 
with  which  they  serve  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  show  great  goodwill  in  their  villages  towards 
the  Christians.  They  have  secret  beliefs  and 
practices  which  they  reveal  only  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
penetrate,  except  very  imperfectly,  the  mystery 
with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Their  sect,  like  some  Christian  Churches,  has 
a hierarchical  organization.  Thej’  have  priests 
called  diddhs,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary  from 
father  to  son,  and  who  are  the  necessary  inter- 
mediaries between  God  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. This  sacerdotal  caste  is  subject  to  a 
species  of  bishops.  These  themselves  render 
obedience  to  two  patriarchs,  who  are  regarded  as 
descendants  of  'Ali,  and  who  are  invested  with  a 
sacrosanct  authority.  One  of  these  is  the  Shaikh 
of  Khubyar  (about  34  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Sivas), 
a popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Kizil  Bash  possess  a sacred  book,  probably 
liturgic  in  character,  but  as  yet  no  part  of  it  has 
been  made  public. 

Three  superimposed  stratifications  in  the  religion 
of  the  Kizil  Bash  may  be  distinguished. 

(1)  There  is  an  oldpagan  foundation  going  back 
to  the  ancient  Anatolian  beliefs,  tinged  with 
Persian  Mazdseism,  which  were  practised  in  the 
country  before  its  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
Kizil  Bash  regard  certain  heights  or  certain  rocks 
as  sacred,  e.g.  near  Kara  Hissar  (Taylor,  Journal 
Royal  Geogr.  Society,  xxxTdii.  [1868]  297),  and 
on  holidays  they  sacrifice  sheep  and  fowls  on  these 
summits.  The  trees  Avhich  grow  there — usually 
pines — are  surrounded  with  superstitious  regard, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  carry  an  axe  near  them 
(cf.  F.  and  E.  Cumont,  Voyage  dan^  le  Pont, 
Brussels,  1906,  p.  172  tf. ).  The  Kizil  Bash,  like  the 
ancient  Mazdseans,  worship  streams  and  especially 
springs.  They  also  venerate  fire  ; when  they  buOd 
a house,  they  light  a fire  with  great  ceremony,  and 
this  must  be  kept  burning  as  long  as  the  house 
remains  standing.  The  place  of  honour  is  near 
the  hearth,  and  to  spit  there  is  sacrilege.  A fire- 
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altar  hewn  out  in  the  rock  is  still  the  object  of 
devotion  at  Manasgerd  (C.  Wilson,  Handbook  of 
Asia  Minor,  London,  1895,  p.  250).  They  worship 
the  sun  at  its  rising  and  setting,  and  a day  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  is  for  them  a day  of 
mourning.  They  also  worship  the  moon. 

Everybody  in  the  East  accuses  the  Kizil  Bash 
of  giving  themselves  up  to  orgies  in  their  nocturnal 
ceremonies  (cf.  below),  when,  the  lights  out,  each 
man  has  commerce  witli  a woman  taken  by  chance. 
That  is  why  the  Turks  call  them,  in  derision, 
terah  sond&ran,  ‘ extinguishers  of  the  light.’  It  is 
difficult  to  know  wliat  degree  of  truth  there  is  in 
this  imputation.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  promiscuity  was,  during  tlieir  feast  of  1st 
Januai-y,  laid  to  the  reproach  of  the  Paulicians  in 
the  9th  cent.,  who  were  distributed  throughout 
the  same  regions  as  the  Kizil  Bash  of  to-day 
( Manichfean  formula  of  abjuration,  in  PG  i.  1469  : 
/ierd  5^  ri]v  i<nrepivT]v  /jddTjU  iTfoa^evviovdi  to.  <l)uiTa, 
(TapKLK&s  re  dXXTjXois  ivacreXyalvova'i,  sal  /ji.edep,iS.!  diXws 
(pcLdop-ivots  01/crews  ^ avyyevias  fj  rfKiKtas).  It  is  possible 
that  those  supposed  acts  of  debauchery  may  be  an 
inheritance  from  the  sacred  prostitution  of  the 
worship  of  Ma  and  Anaitis.  This  would  also  be 
true  of  the  custom,  if  it  were  well  attested,  of 
ottering  a young  girl  every  year  to  the  didths, 
whose  son,  they  say,  if  one  is  born,  becomes  a 
priest,  or  whose  daughter  must  remain  a virgin 
and  set  herself  apart  for  the  cult  (C^  de  Cholet, 
Armdnie,  Kurdistan  et  Misojpotamie,  Paris,  1892, 
P-  96). 

(2)  The  influence  of  Christianity  is  evident  both 
in  the  beliefs  and  in  the  rites  of  the  sect.  Tlie 
Kizil  Bash  teach  that  God  is  One  in  Three  Per- 
sons, and  that  the  principal  incarnation  of  God, 
before  'Ali,  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  who  intercedes  with  God  for  humanity. 
They  are  devoted  to  Mary,  who  is,  they  believe, 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  who  conceived  without 
ceasing  to  be  a virgin.  At  the  same  time,  they 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  live  powers,  lower 
than  the  Trinity,  mediators  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  man,  analogous  to  the  yatim  of  the 
Nosairis,  a kind  of  archangels  which  are  perhaps 
derived  from  the  Iranian  Amesha  Spentas  (q.v.). 
Moreover,  they  assume  the  existence  of  twelve 
ministers  of  God,  who  correspond  to  the  twelve 
apostles  and  the  twelve  naqlbs  of  the  Nosairis. 
Unlike  the  Yezidis,  they  otter  no  worsliip  to  Satan, 
whom  they  regard  as  the  irreconcilable  adversary 
of  God.  Like  the  Nosairis,  they  believe  that  at 
the  end  of  the  ages  the  spirit  of  evil  will  come  to 
fight  a final  battle  against  the  last  incarnation  of 
Jesus.  Mazdaian  dualism  is  here  combined  with 
Christian  ideas. 

The  Kizil  Bash  have  a ceremony  which  they 
celebrate  by  night  on  certain  holidays — the  10th 
of  the  month  of  Muharram  was  mentioned  to  the 
present  writer — and  also  at  irregular  intervals, 
when  a didih  visits  their  villages. 

* Accompanying*  himself  with  a musical  instrument,  the  priest 
who  officiates  sings  prayers  in  honour  of  ’All,  Jesus,  Moses,  and 
David.  . . . The  ipriest  has  a willow  cane  which  suggests  the 
har^om  of  the  Avesta.  He  dips  it  in  water  while  he  says 
the  prayers.  The  water  thus  consecrated  is  afterwards  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  houses.  In  the  course  of  the  ceremony 
those  who  take  part  make  public  confession  of  their  sins,  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  Christians.  Tlie  priest  prescribes 
various  penances,  frequently  in  the  form  of  a line,  in  money  or 
in  kind.  Then  they  put  out  the  lights  and  engage  in  lamenta- 
tions over  the  faults  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  When 
the  lights  are  re-kindled,  the  priest  pronounces  the  absolution  ; 
then  he  takes  some  slices  of  bread  and  a cup  of  wine  or  some 
analogous  liquid,  consecrates  them  solemnly,  dips  the  bread  in 
the  wine,  and  distributes  it  to  those  of  the  company  who  have 
obtained  absolution.  , . . Among  the  Kurd  Kizil  Bash  a sheep 
is  sacrificed  according  to  a certain  rite  after  the  public  con- 
fession, and  portions  of  it  are  distributed  by  the  priest  along 
with  the  bread  and  the  wine.  . . . The  Kizil  Bash  celebrate 
Easter  on  the  same  Sunday  as  the  Armenians,  and  they  jiay 
homage  to  several  Christian  saints,  as,  for  instance,  St.  Sergius’ 
(Grenard,  in  JA  x.  iii.  610). 


(3)  What  the  Kizil  Bash  have  borrowed  from 
Isldmism  affiliates  them  witli  the  Shfites  rather 
than  with  the  Sunnites.  They  have  adupted  the 
legend  of  'Ali,  whom  they  regard  as  an  incarnation 
of  God  the  Father,  while  .Je.sus  Ls  an  incarnation 
of  the  Son.  Like  the  Shfites,  they  fast  during  the 
first  twelve  days  of  INIuharram,  and  liewail  the 
death  of  Uasan  and  IJmsain.  Some  say  that  thej' 
regard  Muhammad  as  the  hypostasis  of  tlie  Spirit, 
the  I’araclete,  but  the  veneration  which  they  show 
towards  the  projihet  is  only  foniial ; in  reality 
they  refuse  to  credit  him  with  any  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

To  sum  up  : the  religion  of  the  Kizil  Bash  is  in 
many  respects  a survival  of  the  ancient  pagani>m 
of  Anatolia,  which  in  the  e-ast  of  the  peiiinsiih; 
was  deeply  marked  by  the  die  of  Mazo  ■•ism  >;f. 

F.  Cnmont,  lieliqions  oriental!  s da,,  . ■ , • ■ 

romain-,  I’aris,  1909,  p.  213  11'.,  En'/.  tr.,  • 'hic.'!-ii, 
1911,  p.  14311'.).  The  country  population  of  these 
regions  was  imperfectly  and  slowlj'  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  we  know  that  colonies  of  -Magi 
dwelt  thereuntil  at  least  the  end  of  the  5th  cent, 
(cf.  F.  Cuniont,  Textes  et  monuments  fgu!;< 
rclatifs  anx  mystires  dc  Mithra,  Brussels,  1895-99, 
i.  10),  and  perliaits  until  the  Musalman  conquest. 
Further,  in  the  12th  cent.,  Nerses  Shnorh.ali  give.s 
interesting  details  regarding  the  ‘.Sons  of  the  Sun,’ 
who  worshijjped  the  stars,  and  who  venerated, 
among  trees,  the  poplar  (F.  C.  Conybeare,  Th,  Key 
of  Truth,  Oxford,  1898,  p.  159).  In  the  Sth  and 
9th  centuries  it  was  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Kizil  Bash  that  the  dualistic  I’aulicians  .j.r.  i fouml 
their  most  numerous  adherents,  and  even  after 
their  extermination  by  the  Byzantine  emperors 
their  teaching  probably  did  not  cense  to  exert  an 
influence  there.  Finally,  the  relations  of  the  Ki.'.il 
Bash  with  .Shfisni  are  probably  exi'laimd  by  their 
forced  conversion  to  Islam  under  the  Seljuks,  at  a 
time  when  the  Persian  influence  was  powerful, 
perhaps  also  by  the  transportation  of  Shfites  of 
Turkish  origin  into  Kurdistan  in  the  time  of  the 
Sultans  Salim  I.  and  Sulaiman  I.  (16tU  cent.).  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  a copy  of  the  sacred 
book  of  the  sect  should  be  obtained,  or  that  a tran- 
scription should  be  made  at  least  of  the  hymns  of 
its  service.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  clear  up 
the  mysteries  surrounding  this  ver}'  curious  religion 
which  retains  numerous  disciples  even  in  our  own 
times. 

Litbraturk. — R.  Oberhummer  and  H.  Zimmerer,  Lurch 
Syrirn  umi  Kleinasicii,  Berlin,  1S90.  p.  893ff.,  whore  citations 
will  be  found  from  the  more  ancient  authoi*s  ; F.  Grenard 
(Consul  of  France  at  Sivas)  has  collected  some  new  ami  accurate 
information  in  JA  x.  iii.  (1904J  611-5‘2'2.  The  writer  of  this 
article  lias  added  hero  some  facU  gathered  by  himself  among 
the  Kizil  Bash  of  the  region  of  Amazia  in  1900. 

Fh.vnz  Ci'MOXT. 

KNEELING. — Kneeling  may  be  described  a.s  a 
natural  reiiction  to  the  emotions  of  self-abasement 
and  suj)iilication.  As  such,  it  has  been  observed 
among  unsophisticated  peoples.  In  a less  degree 
only  than  prostration,  it  symbolizes  inferiority 
and  dependence,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  erect 
posture  of  hunian  active  life.  According  to  Tylor,' 
kneeling  as  a ceremonial  posture  prevails  in  the 
‘ middle  stages  of  culture.’  The  same  limitation, 
however,  applies  to  prostration  as  still  practised  in 
Islam  and  Hinduism.  Both  in  the  middle  and  in  the 
higher  stages  kneeling  is  more  or  less  constantly 
associated  with  a third  gesture — bowing,  a sym- 
bolic expression  of  respect  or  reverence.  It  would 
be  quite  erroneous  to  ‘ derive  ’ ceremonial  kneeling 
from  prostration,  or  bowing  from  kneeling.  But 
certain  forms  of  the  bow,  surviving  in  modern 
etiquette,  include  some  bending  of  one  or  both 
knees : such  are  the  curtsey,  still  made  by  ladies 
at  court,  and  the  bow  of  ceremony  in  which  one 
1 Art.  ‘Salutations'  in  JS’LVH  xxiv.  94. 
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foot  is  moved  backward  while  the  knee  of  the  other 
le"  is  bent. 

Primitive  peoples  hardly  developed  kneeling  as 
a ceremonial  posture  in  either  of  the  two  spheres 
in  which  it  obtains — social  etiquette  and  religious 
ritual.  What  generally  corresponds  to  kneeling 
in  the  latter  sphere  is  squatting  on  the  heels,  still 
the  Muslim  mode  of  kneeling  and  certainly  a 
primitive  posture,  though  originally  exjiressin'' 
attention  rather  than  reverence.  It  is  employed 
largely  by  the  Australian  natives  in  their  cere- 
monies.^ As  the  stages  of  the  higher  barbarism 
are  reached,  kneeling  appears,  developed  from  the 
natural  supplicatory  posture.  In  Central  Africa 
it  is  a tribute  paid  to  rank.  When  a chief  passes, 
the  native  drops  on  his  knees  and  bows  his  head. 

‘ When  two  grandees  meet,  the  junior  leans  forward,  bends 
his  knees,  and  places  the  palms  of  his  hands  on  the  ground.’ 2 

At  higher  stages  prostration  is  usual  among 
Oriental  peoples,  e.xcept  the  Chinese,  who  bow,  or 
kneel  and  bow,  according  to  the  rank.  To  kings 
they  kneel.®  It  is  chiefly  in  Semitic  and  Grajco- 
Roman  culture  that  kneeling  has  been  prevalent 
as  a ceremonial  posture. 

In  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  much  prominence 
was  given  to  the  suppliant  and  the  act  of  supplica- 
tion, j list  as  was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  the 
practiceAf  sanctuary.  In  both  ceremonial  customs 
kneeling,  the  natural  posture  of  earnest  entreaty 
and  self-abandonment,  was  the  constant  attitude. 
Such  phrases  as  ‘nixie  genibus’  (Plant.  R\id.  ill.  iii. 
33)  and  ‘ genibus  minor  ’ (Horace,  Ep.  I.  xii.  28)  are 
common  in  metaphor.  It  seems  that  in  the  Assyrian 
States  not  only  subjection  to  kings  but  worship  of 
gods  was  expressed  by  kneeling.'*  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  attitude 
has  no  essential  connexion  with  prayer,  as  in  the 
Christian  use ; the  king  and  the  god  alike  were, 
it  appears,  pre-eminently  despotic,  and  court  and 
temple  ceremonial  had  similar  forms  expressing 
similar  ideas,  the  chief  of  which  was  submission. 

Among  organized  religions  Christianity  alone 
has  given  special  signiflcance  to  the  posture  of 
kneeling.  During  half  its  history  the  posture 
signified  jienitence ; during  the  rest  it  signified 
prayer.  At  the  change  (marked  by  the  Reforma- 
tion) it  was,  by  a curious  association  of  ideas, 
identified  M'ith  adoration  or  idolatry. 

The  process  by  which  Christianity  adopted 
kneeling  as  a ceremonial  posture  is  somewhat  un- 
certain in  detail.  The  Hebrews,  deriving  many 
elements  of  their  Avorship  from  IMesopotamian 
cults,  may  be  supposed  to  have  adopted  kneeling 
from  that  source,  and  as  a posture  of  humility  it 
is  found  in  the  OT.®  The  Talmud  speaks  of  bend- 
ing the  knee  with  the  face  touching  the  ground — 
a still  more  Oriental  gesture,®  almost  identical  Avith 
prostration.  Elijah  on  Carmel  ‘ put  his  face  be- 
tAveen  his  knees’’^ — a similar  posture.  Kneeling 
to  Baal®  may  have  been  a form  of  prostration. 
Kneeling  in  prayer  is  mentioned  in  the  cases  of 
Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Daniel.  At  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  Solomon  knelt  on  his  knees  Avith  his 
hands  spread  up  to  heaven.  Ezra  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  spread  out  his  hands  unto  the  Lord. 
Daniel  knelt  upon  his  knees  and  prayed.®  The 
posture  in  those  three  cases  seems  identical  Avith 
the  Christian. 

The  JeAvs  usually  prayed  standing,  but  knelt  in 
prayer  on  special  occasions  of  solemnity  or  dis- 

1 See  Spencer-Gillen,  passim. 

2 J.  Thomson,  Central  African  Lakes,  London,  1881,  p.  318  ; 
V.  L.  Cameron,  Across  Africa,  do.  1877,  i.  226. 

3 S.  Wells  AA’illiams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  New  York,  1883, 
i.  801. 

^ L.  Ginzbern,  in  JE,  s.v.  ‘Adoration.’  5 2 K H3. 

6 Ber.  306.  ’IK  IS12.  8 1 K 1918, 

9  1 K 8'’!,  Ezr  95,  Dn  618.  Joining  the  hands  (contrar.v  to  the 
Jewish,  Grffico-Roman,  and  earfy  Christian  gesture  of  out- 
stretched arms,  retained  b.v  the  celebrant  in  the  Consecration) 
seems  derived  from  the  medieval  practice  of  homage. 


tress.*  Hannah  stood  and  prayed.®  It  Avas  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Christ ; He  said,  ‘ When  ye 
stand  praying.’  In  the  parable  both  Pharisee 
and  publican  stood  to  pray.®  The  posture  of 
supplication  or  homage  referred  to  in  Mk  10’®  and 
Lk  5®  (TrpoaKivrjais)  seems  to  be  complete  prostra- 
tion. Kneeling  in  prayer  occurs  once  only  in  the 
Gospels,  Avhen  Christ  Himself  knelt  during  the 
Agony.” 

The  first  Christians  may  be  assumed  to  have, 
like  the  Founder,  usually  stood  in  praj’er,  folloAv- 
ing  the  practice  Avhich  Avas  common  to  both  Hebrew 
and  Grmco-Roman  ritual.  The  catacomb  frescoes 
represent  the  ornntes  standing  Avith  outstretched 
arms.®  But  earlier  than  this,  at  the  period  rejjre- 
sented  by  the  Acts,  kneeling  appears  to  have 
become  a characteristic  posture.  When  Stephen 
knelt  just  before  his  death,  after  the  stoning, 
no  posture  of  pra3’er  can  be  assumed.®  It  seems 
as  if  the  posture  Avere  so  regular  a feature  of  the 
faith  that  it  Avas  applied  indi-criminately  on  every 
occasion  by  the  chroniclers.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  attitude  Avas  a feature  of  the  faitli  at 
this  time.  Peter  knelt  down  and  praj’ed  ; Paul 
knelt  and  praj'ed  Avith  them  all ; ‘ Ave  kneeled 
doAvn  on  the  shore  and  praj'ed.’®  For  St.  Paul 
kneeling  and  jiraying  are  s.ynonymous.®  In  vicAv 
of  the  catacomb  eAudence  and  of  that  of  the  next 
stage,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  prejudice  in 
the  evidence  of  Acts.  But  clearly  there  is  a pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  early  adoption  of  kneel- 
ing for  some  aspect  of  Christian  Avorship.  The 
facts  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  in  this  Avay : the 
pioneers  of  the  faith  probably  empha.sized  the 
penitent  and  suppliant  posture  (Avhich  Avas  familiar 
both  to  JeAA's  and  to  Greeks  and  Romans)  on  all 
possible  occasions ; ® but,  Avhen  the  faith  attained 
a secure  position,  the  posture  Avas  relegated  to  its 
traditional  use.  The  case  Avould  thus  be  a micro- 
cosm of  the  change  of  attitude  shoAvn  by  Christi- 
anity itself  as  a Avhole. 

By  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.)  kneeling  had  become 
familiar  in  Christian  prayer  and  Avorship.*®  The 
position  has  been  summed  up  thus  for  the  ante- 
Nicene  period : 

‘The  recognized  attitude  for  prayer,  liturgically  sj^aking, 
was  standing,  but  kueeling  aa-os  early  introduce  for  penitential, 
and  perhaps  ordinary  ferial,  seasons,  and  was  frequently,  though 
not  necessarily  always,  adopted  in  priA'ate  prayer.’ n 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  neither  the  pre-  nor 
the  post-Pentecostal  period  has  kneeling  a peniten- 
tial aspect.  This  may  possibly  have  been  a special 
development  of  the  HebreAv  solemn  use  of  the 
posture,  as  in  mourning,  or  of  the  Grreco-Ronian 
and  Mesopotamian  use  in  supplication  or  homage. 
HoAvever  that  may  be,  kneeling  has  ever  since  in 
Roman  Catholicism  retained  a primary  connexion 
AA’ith  penitence.  In  private  prayer  it  is  still,  as  it 
has  been  since  the  2nd  cent.,  usual  but  not  obli- 
gatory. In  public  adoration  it  is  regular,  though 
prostration  may  be  used. 

But  as  the  posture  for  public  prayer  kneeling 
has  never  been  regular  except  in  Protestantism. 
The  subject  requires  some  detail.  Origen  in  the 
3rd  cent,  is  one  of  the  earliest  AAwiters  to  emphasize 
the  penitential  meaning  ; if  forgiveness  is  required, 
he  says,  kneeling  is  essential.’®  St.  Ambrose,  in 
the  4th  cent.,  AA’rites  : 

1 See  F.  T.  Bergh,  in  CE,  s.v.  ‘ Genuflexion.’ 

2 1 S 126.  3 Mk  1125,  Lk  1811- 13,  Mt  65. 

4  Lk  22«. 

6 Bergh,  loc.  cit.  The  fact  may  indicate  a difference  of  ritual 
between  the  Italian  and  the  Levantine  Christians. 

6 Ac  76O.  7 Ac  916  2036  215.  8 Eph  31”,  Ph  210. 

9 F.  S.  Eanken  (DCG,  s.v.  ‘ Kneeling  ’)  ascribes  the  Christian 
development  of  kneeling  to  Hellenistic  influence. 

10  Hermas,  Past.  i.  1 ; Tertullian,  ad  Scap.  iv. 

11  F.  E.  AA’arren,  Liturgy  of  the  Ante-Sicene  Church,  London, 
1897,  p.  145. 

12  de  Orat.  31  (PG  xi.  552). 
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‘ The  knee  is  made  flexible,  by  which  the  offence  of  the  Lord 
is  mitigated,  wrath  appeased,  grace  called  forth.’  l 

Pseudo-Alcuin  has  the  general  explanation  : 

‘ By  such  posture  of  the  body  we  show  forth  our  humbleness 
of  heart.'  2 

As  early  as  Tertullian’s  time  a distinction  was 
marked  ; he  observes  that  on  Sundays  and  dnrin" 
Penteco.st  prayer  was  not  to  be  said  kneeling.'* 
The  implication  that  a divergence  of  use  existed 
is  proved  by  the  ruling  of  the  Council  of  Niciea, 
more  than  a century  later  : 

‘ Because  there  are  some  who  kneel  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  on 
the  days  of  Pentecost,  that  all  things  may  be  uniformly  per- 
formed in  every  parish  or  diocese,  it  seems  good  to  the  Iloly 
Synod  that  the  prayers  be  by  all  made  to  God,  standing.’ 

Standing  was  the  attitude  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. Hence  standing  was  obligatory  during 
the  psalms,  hymns,  and  Eucharistic  prayer.  For 
a similar  reason,  perhaps,  St.  Benedict  uttered  his 
dying  prayer  standing,  ‘ erectis  in  coelum  manibus.’  ^ 
In  his  lifetime  he  had  instructed  his  monks  to 
kneel  during  private  prayer,  not  to  stand  as  when 
in  choir.  “ There  was,  it  Is  to  be  assumed,  an  inner 
meaning  of  penitence  attaching  to  private  prayer, 
and  some  importance  here  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Gospel  account  of  Christ’s  kneeling 
in  solitary  prayer.  Naturally,  public  penance 
made  use  of  the  attitude  of  kneeling.  The  custom 
of  the  early  Church  is  clearly  marked  by  St.  Basil, 
who  describes  kneeling  as  the  lesser  penance  (/uerd- 
voia  fj-LKpi.)  and  prostration  as  the  greater  (/xerdvoia 
/j.eydXrj).'^  A posture  with  such  associations  was  a 
favourite  one  for  anchorites  and  ascetics.  Some 
such  associations  of  thought  may  have  inspired 
Eusebius’s  observation  that  the  knees  of  James, 

‘ the  Lord’s  brother,’  became  callous  like  a camel’s, 
from  continual  kneeling.’ 

The  Canon  Law  emphasized  still  further  the  dis- 
tinction between  standing  and  kneeling.  The  latter 
was  forbidden  in  public  prayer  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal festivals.  To  be  degraded  into  the  class  of 
qenuflectentes  or  prostrati,  who  were  obliged  to 
kneel  during  public  service  even  on  Sundays  and 
in  paschal  (or  pentecostal)  time,  was  a severe  i)unish- 
ment.®  A gradation  of  posture  appears  in  the  two 
terms  quoted,  which  still  obtains  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic adoration. 

That  kneeling  is  a posture  characteristic  of 
prayer,  as  such,  is  a principle  developed  by  the 
Reformation  Churches,  adoration,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  penance,  on  the  otlier,  being  disregarded. 
The  ‘Declaration  on  Kneeling ’ during  the  Lord’s 
Supper  illustrates  the  avoidance  of  Roman  Catholic 
adoration.  The  Presbyterians  sat  to  receive  the 
Communion.  The  originally  threefold  use  of  the 
attitude  was  perhaps  assisted  towards  its  Protestant 
simplification  or  reduction  into  one  for  prayer  alone 
by  the  negative  emphasis  which  it  receiN  ed  from 
contrast  with  the  Roman  Catholic  idea. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  practices  of  kneel- 
ing and  genuflexion,  or  bending  of  the  knee,  are 
relatively  modern  in  their  application  to  ideas  of 
reverence  or  adoration."  Here,  no  doubt,  religious 
and  social  ritual  reacted  upon  one  another.  Genu- 
flexion with  one  knee  was  developed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  clearly  showing  a connexion  with  homage. 
Tlie  Carthusians  are  noteworthy  for  a traditional 
objection  to  kneeling  in  worship  ; they  bend  the 
knee  without  touching  the  ground.*" 

In  Roman  Catholic  ritual  the  rules  governing 
kneeling  are  precise.  The  congregation  kneel 
throughout  a Low  Mass,  e.xcept  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  At  High  Mass  they  kneel  or 
prostrate  themselves  at  the  words  ‘et  incarnatus 

1 Hexaem.  vi.  9 [74]. 

2 de  Divin.  offlciis,  xviii.  (PL  ci.  1210). 

8 de  Cor.  MU.  3 ; it  is  nefas.  * Gregory,  Dial.  ii.  37. 

8 Bergh,  loo.  cit.  Eusebius  says  that  kneeling  was  the  regular 
attitude  of  Christians  in  private  prayer  (Kifci  Const,  iv.  22). 

8 Bergh,  loc.  cit.  7 ii,  '23. 

8 Bergh,  loc.  cit.  8 lb.  n*  lb. 


est  ’ and  ‘ verbum  caro  factum  est  ’ — a modem  de- 
velopment. When  adoring  the  Bles.sed  Sacrament 
unveiled,  the  faithful  genuflect  with  both  knees, 
but  with  the  right  knee  only  when  revering  it  in  the 
tabernacle.  In  the  old  bidding  prayers,  as  in  the 
diaconal  litanies  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  officiating 
priest,  asking  the  conCTegation  to  pray  for  some 
special  ‘ intention,’ said,  ‘Flectamus  genua.’*  In 
penance  and  confirmation,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
a king  or  queen,  the  blessing  of  a new  knight,  recon- 
ciliation, etc.,  kneeling  is  prescribed.  The  celebrant 
in  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  Chunl.e' 
kneels  in  adoration,  but  communicates  .-(unding. 
The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Church  of  Englaml 
have  always  prescribed  recejition  of  the  sacrament 
kneeling.  The  Lutherans,  however,  stand  at  prayer. 
The  Presbyterians  stood  at  prayer,  but  in  recent 
times  they  have  adopted  kneeling. 

In  European  history  the  social  use.s  of  kneeling 
are  confined  to  court  ceremonial,  when  subjects 
salute  the  monarch,  the  ritual  of  homage  in  medi- 
aival  feudalism,  and  various  courtly  sj-mbolie 
fashions,  as  between  gentleman  and  lady.  In 
feudal  times  the  rule  was  kneeling  on  one  knee 
in  homage,  on  two  in  worship.  Social  friction  hn- 
been  produced  in  recent  times  by  in.-istence  >in 
the  kneeling  attitude  in  connexion  either  with 
religious  prejudice  or  with  ideas  of  militarj’  disci- 
pline." 

The  differences  in  the  form  of  the  i>osture  of 
kneeling  are  simple.  The  only  uncertainty  is 
with  the  early  Christian  forms.  Most  probnLly 
there  was  in  these  an  element  of  prostration,  ns 
was  usual  in  Oriental  forms  then  and  is  now,  being 
characteristic  also  of  Islam.  The  Muslim  kneels  by 
sitting  on  his  feet,  and  in  that  jiosition  can  make 
various  grades  of  prostration  ot  bodj-  and  head.’ 
The  words  of  Seneca,  ‘inllexo  genu  adorare,’'* 
refer  to  an  Oriental,  not  Grivco-Roman,  posture  of 
reverence.  The  classical  adorntio  was  performed 
standing.  The  fashion  of  venerating  the  Roman 
Emperor  in  a posture  of  prostration,  complete  or 
from  the  knees,  was  of  Persian  origin,  and  its 
introduction  is  ascribed  to  Diocletian.  It  still 
obtains  in  Asiatic  courts.  Prostration  in  a more 
natural  form  was  usual  in  Greek  times  for  suji- 
jiliants.  Its  incomplete  form  was  kneeling.  Here 
Augustine  illustrates  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
posture,  iind  suggests  at  the  same  time  the  lines  of 
its  introduction  into  Christianity,  by  identifying 
kneeling  with  the  suppliant  attitude  : 

‘ They  fix  their  knees,  stretch  forth  tlieir  liands  (a  gesture  of 
prayer),  or  even  prostrate  tliemselves  on  the  ground. ’» 

Literature. — This  is  fully  given  in  tlie  article. 

A.  E.  Ce.VM'LEY. 

KNOTS. — The  sjunbolical  use  of  the  knot  and 
the  ceremony  of  tying  and  untying  are  practices  of 
great  antiquity  and  of  world-wide  distribution. 
Knots  have,  among  practically  all  luimitive  races, 
a special  mj’stical  signilication,  namely,  that  as 
amulets  they  possess  the  power  of  hindering  or 
impeding  specific  conditions.  Generally  speaking, 
the  ultimate  reason  for  this  is  not  abstruse  : the 
act  of  tying  a knot  implies  something  ‘ bound,’ 
and  hence  the  action  becomes  a sjiell  towards  hinder- 
ing or  impeding  the  actions  of  other  persons  or 
things.  Similarly,  the  act  of  loosing  a knot  im- 
plies the  removal  of  the  impediment  caused  by 
the  knot,  and  from  this  belief  are  derived  the 
various  customs  of  unloosing  knots,  unlocking 
and  opening  doors  and  cupboards,  setting  free 

1 Bcrg:h,  loc.  cit. 

2 The  ‘ kneeling  controversy  ’ in  Bavaria  (l$3S-46)  arose  from 
the  King’s  Roman  Catholic  preferences  (see  B.  Born,  in 

X.  [1901]  690-594).  The  British  Army  has  seen  in  the  use  of 
‘ on  the  knee ' an  excess  of  discipline. 

3 T,  P.  Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  London,  1S95, 5.  i\  ‘ Prayer,’  has 
a series  of  elabomto  drawing’s  of  the  Muslim  prayer-attitudes. 

•*  Here.  Fur.  410. 

6 de  Cura,  5. 
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captive  animals,  etc.,  at  periods  when  undesirable 
liiiidrance  of  any  event  is  feared.  Such  customs 
are  instances  of  imitative  or  homoeopathic  magic, 
and  the  same  principle  underlies  cases  in  which  the 
tying  of  knots  has  a beneficent  influence  ; a person 
suttering  from  disease,  e.y.,  may  rid  himself  of  it  by 
tying  knots  in  some  object,  such  as  a string  or  twig. 
Tlie  examples  here  given  from  the  vast  number 
which  exist  in  literature  may  best  be  grouped 
according  to  their  principal  uses. 

1.  General. — The  theory  of  knots  from  a scientific 
point  of  view  was  first  discussed  by  J.  B.  Listing,^ 
and  later,  more  exhaustively,  by  P.  G.  Tait,  who 
analyzed  knots  in  their  various  forms  according  to 
the  number  of  their  crossings.^  The  e.xpression 
‘ knot  ’ enters  into  several  phrases  of  an  obscure 
nature : thus  ‘ nuts  of  May  ’ is  a corruption  of 
‘ knots  of  jMay,’  from  the  custom  of  gathering 
knots  of  flowers  on  May-day.  The  ‘Gordian  knot’ 
refers  to  the  famous  tradition  that  Gordius,  a peas- 
ant called  to  the  throne  of  Phrygia,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  to  that  deity  his 
waggon,  the  yoke  of  which  was  tied  to  the  draught 
pole  so  that  it  could  not  be  unloosed ; another 
oracle  declared  that  he  who  unloosed  the  knot 
would  become  ruler  of  Asia,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  accomplished  the  task  by  cutting  the  knot 
M’ith  his  sword.'  Among  the  Romans  the  augur’s 
wand,  or  lituns,  which  was  used  to  mark  out  the 
sacred  region  (templnm)  for  the  observation  of 
birds,  had  to  be  made  from  wood  containing  no 
knot.^  In  China  the  earliest  means  of  communica- 
tion, other  than  oral,  is  stated  to  have  been  by 
knotted  cords.^  Similar  to  this  are  the  quipus 
of  ancient  Peru. 

‘The  quipu  was  a cord  about  two  feet  long,  composed  of 
different-coloured  threads  tightly  twisted  together,  from  which 
a quantity  of  smaller  threads  were  suspended  in  the  manner  of 
a fringe.  The  threads  were  of  different  colours,  and  were  tied 
into  knots.’  The  signification  of  the  cords  depended  on  their 
colour,  their  order,  the  number  of  knots,  and  their  distance 
from  the  main  string,® 

Similar  contrivances  are  found  in  Hawaii  and 
among  various  African  tribes,  as  well  as  in  eastern 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.’  Among  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  southern  United  States,  if  a definite 
time  was  set  for  a certain  event,  count  was  kept 
by  untying  one  knot  each  day  ; by  this  means  the 
Pueblo  Indians  were  enabled  to  make  simultaneous 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1680.®  The  nautical 
‘ knot’  is  another  case  in  point. 

2.  Knots  in  religious  ceremony. — In  the  religious 
systems  of  the  East  the  importance  of  the  knot  in 
various  ceremonies  is  well  recognized.  At  the 
initiation  ceremonjf  the  sacred  girdle  with  which 
the  Brahman  was  invested  was  wound  round  the 
waist  three  times  from  left  to  right  and  tied  with 
one,  three,  or  five  knots ; ® at  a later  stage  in  the 
ceremony  the  initiator  made  a threefold  knot  in 
the  girdle  on  the  north  side  of  the  navel  and  drew 
this  to  the  south  side  of  it.’®  Girdles  with  three 
knots  are  also  worn  by  the  Dervishes  in  S.W. 
Asia.”  In  the  nadjot,  or  initiation  ceremony,  of 
Zoroastrianism,  the  sacred  kiisti,  or  girdle,  is  wound 
round  the  waist  three  times  and  fastened  with  two 
knots,  one  in  front  and  the  other  at  the  back,  these 
knots  symbolizing  certain  religious  thoughts  (see 
Initiation  [Parsi]).’® 

1 ‘ Vorstudien  zur  Topologie,’  Gottinger  Studien,  1847. 

2 Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxviii.  [1S79]  145. 

3 Arrian,  A'nahasis,  ii.  3 ; Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  1 ; Justin,  xi.  7. 

Livy,  I.  xviii.  7.  5 EBr^^  vi.  218. 

6 W.  H.  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Peru,  London,  1847,  p.  51  ; 
L.  Locke,  ‘ The  Ancient  Quipu,’  Amer.  Anthropologist,  new 
series,  xiv.  [1912]  325-332. 

1  E.  C.  Richardson,  Beginnings  of  Libraries,  Princeton,  N.J., 
1914,  p.  92  f. 

3 J.  Adair,  Eist.  of  the  Amer.  Indians,  London,  1775,  p.  75  ; 
HAI  i.  [1907]  719. 

9  SBE  xxix.  [1886]  61  f.  10  /ft.  xxx.  [1892]  67,  148. 

11 .1.  O’Neill,  The  Night  of  the  Gods,  London,  1893-97,  i.  127. 

Sad-dar,  ch.  x.;  j.  J.  Modi,  The  Naojote  Ceremony  of  the 
Pdrsis,  Bombay,  1909,  p.  16 ; cf.  West,  SBE  xviii.  [13S2]  122,  note. 


In  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Assyrians  the 
god  Marduk  is  directed  to  soothe  tlie  last  moments 
of  a dying  man  by  knotting  a woman’s  kerchief 
with  seven  knots  and  tying  it  on  his  head,  hands, 
and  feet.  The  gods  will  then  receive  his  d3-ing 
spirit.’  Similar  ideas  may  underlie  the  origin  of 
the  phylacteries  of  the  Jews  and  their  practice 
of  binding  holy  texts  round  the  limbs.“  The  Jew- 
ish phylacteries,  or  ‘ frontlets,’  are  small  leather 
boxes  in  which  are  strips  of  parchment  with  pas- 
sages from  Hebrew  Scripture.  They  are  fixed  on 
the  forehead  and  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand. 
That  on  the  head  is  attached  by  having  its  strap 
tied  at  the  back  of  the  head  into  a knot  of  the 
shape  of  a ‘daleth.’  The  strap  attached  to  the 
hand  is  formed  into  a noose  by  means  of  a knot 
of  the  shape  of  a ‘yod.’  These  knots,  together 
with  the  letter  ‘ shin  ’ of  the  head  phj’lacterj', 
make  up  the  letters  of  the  sacred  name  ‘ Shaddai  ’ 
(‘Almighty’).®  In  Roman  religious  ceremonials  the 
Flamen  Dialis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  was  not  allowed 
to  have  any  knots  in  his  clothing,  the  ring  on  his 
finger  was  broken,  and  any  one  coming  to  his  house 
in  chains  had  instantly  to  be  loosed.^  Muslim  pil- 
grims on  the  journey  to  Mecca  also  avoid  having 
knotsabout  their  person  when  in  a state  of  sanctity.® 
The  Qur’an  contains  a reference  (cxiii.  4)  to  ‘ those 
who  puff  into  knots,’  and  these  words  are  believed 
to  refer  to  women  who  tie  knots  in  cords  and  blow 
and  spit  on  them  for  magical  purposes.  It  is  even 
recorded  that  a Jew  once  bewitched  the  prophet 
Muhammad  by  tying  nine  knots  on  a string ; 
IMuhammad  fell  ill  and  recovered  only  when  the 
baleful  thing  was  found  and  its  knots  undone  by 
the  recitation  of  certain  charms.®  In  Biblical  litera- 
ture there  are  many  references  to  the  ceremonv'  of 
‘ binding,’  the  signification  of  the  term  being  similar 
to  that  of  tj’ing  a knot. 

3.  Knots  in  relation  to  love  and  the  marriage 
ceremony. — The  magic  of  knots  and  the  ceremony 
of  binding  and  loosing  had  a particular  reference  in 
earlier  times  to  women  ; in  classical  times,  e.g.,  the 
unloosing  of  the  girdle  (y.v.)  was  sj’mbolical  of  the 
loss  of  virginity,’  and  by  tying  three  knots  on  three 
strings  of  different  colours  a maid  might  seek  to 
draw  her  lover  to  her  side.®  Among  the  Arabs  a 
girl,  in  order  to  attract  the  object  of  her  affections, 
would  tie  knots  in  his  whip.®  The  true-love-knot 
is  a symbol  of  plighted  affection  ; the  direct  oidgin 
of  its  symbolism  is  uncertain,  but  from  its  form  and 
signification  it  is  possible  that  Thomas  Browne’s 
suggestion  ’®  of  its  cierivation  from  the  nodus  Hercu- 
laneus  and  the  caducous  is  correct. 

The  symbolical  use  of  the  knot  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  widely  distributed  and  dates  back  to 
extremely  ancient  times.  Among  the  Brahmans, 
tow’ards  the  end  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the 
husband  advances  towards  his  young  wife,  who  is 
seated  facing  the  east,  and,  while  reciting  mantras, 
he  fastens  tlie  tali — a little  gold  ornament  which 
all  married  women  wear — round  her  neck,  securing 
it  with  three  knots  ; before  these  knots  are  tied  the 
father  of  the  bride  may  refuse  his  consent,  but  after 
they  are  tied  the  marriage  is  indissoluble.”  A cord 

1 Tablet  K.  3169,  4R3  (Brit.  Mus.);  H.  F.  Talbot,  TSBA  ii. 
[1873]  54. 

2 W.  R.  Smith,  JPh  xiii.  [1885]  286 ; Talbot,  p.  55. 

3 EDB  iW.  870. 

4 Aulus  Geilius,  X.  xv.  6.  9 ; H.  Nettleship  and  J.  E.  Sandys, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Ant.,  London,  1899,  p.  238. 

5 E.  Doutt6,  Magie  et  religion  dans  VAfrique  du  Nord,  Paris, 
1909,  p.  871. 

® Al-Baidawi’s  Comment,  on  the  Qur’an,  ad  loc. ; J.  G.  Frazer, 
Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London,  1911,  p.  302. 

I W.  J.  Dilling,  Caledon,  lied.  Joum.  ix.  [1913-14]  337,  403. 

3 Vergil,  Eel.  viii.  77-79. 

9 J.  Wellhausen,  Reste  arab.  Eeidenttimes^,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  163. 

10  ‘ Vulgar  Errors  ’ in  H’orfo,  ed.  C.  Sayle,  London,  1904,  ii. 
ch.  xxii.  § 5,  p.  266. 

II  J.  A.  Dubois  and  H.  K.  Beauchamp,  Hindu  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  CeretnoniesS,  Oxford,  1906,  pp.  224,  226. 
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is  also  tied  round  the  bride’s  waist,'  and,  when  she 
dejjarts  from  the  house,  the  verse  ‘ I loosen  thee  ’ 
is  said.^  In  the  Parsi  marriage  ceremony,  a curtain 
is  held  up  to  screen  the  bride  and  groom  from  each 
other  ; under  this  they  grasp  each  other’s  right  hand, 
after  which  another  piece  of  cloth  is  placed  round 
them  so  as  to  encircle  them,  and  the  ends  of  the 
cloth  are  tied  together  by  a double  knot.  In  the 
same  way,  raw  twist  is  taken  and  wound  round  the 
pair  seven  times.  It  is  then  tied  seven  times  over 
the  joined  hands  of  the  couple  as  well  as  round  the 
double  knot  of  the  ends  of  the  cloth  around  them.® 
The  Bhandaris  tie  the  hands  of  the  wedded  pair 
together  with  a wisp  of  kuki  grass.''  The  Karans 
of  Bengal  believe  the  essential  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  to  be  the  laying  of  the  bride’s  right  hand 
in  that  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  tying  of  their 
two  hands  together  with  a piece  of  thread  spun  in 
a special  way.®  In  upper  India  the  clothes  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  knotted  together  as  they 
revolve  round  the  sacred  fire.“ 

The  greatest  development  of  the  symbolism  was 
in  classical  times.  At  the  Koman  marriage  cere- 
mony the  bride’s  garments  were  bound  with  a girdle 
made  of  sheep’s  wool  and  tied  with  a Herculean 
knot ; after  the  marriage  the  bride,  on  proceeding 
to  her  husband’s  house,  tied  the  door-posts  with 
woollen  fillets,’  and  later,  in  the  bridal  chamber, 
the  Herculean  knot  was  untied  by  her  husband  and 
the  girdle  removed  ; over  this  loosening  ceremony 
Juno  Cinxia  presided.®  Further  details  of  the  cere- 
mony are  given  by  Festus,®  who  states  that  the 
application  of  the  girdle  symbolized  the  binding 
character  of  the  marriage  oath,  while  its  unloosing 
was  for  a good  omen,  so  that  they  might  be  as 
fortunate  in  rearing  children  as  was  Hercules,  who 
had  seventy  offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  Macro- 
bius,'®  in  his  description  of  tlie  cadtcceus,  states  that 
this  represents  the  union  of  a male  and  female 
serpent  as  an  offering  to  Mercury,  and  that  they 
are  united  by  a Herculean  knot,  which  symbolizes 
necessity  ; Athenagoras " says  that  the  wand  of 
Mercury  is  a symbol  of  the  union  of  Jupiter  and 
Rhea,  whom  Jupiter,  disguised  as  a dragon,  bound 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a Herculean  knot.  A.  Ross- 
bach suggested  that  the  Herculean  knot  was 
associated  originally  with  the  god  Sancus,  and  that 
the  latter,  as  god  of  light,  protected  men  from  ill- 
ness and  witchcraft — apotropa?ic  powers  which  the 
knot  possessed,  as  being  his  symbol.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  the  symbolism  of  its  tying 
was  that  of  the  binding  character  of  the  ceremony, 
and  its  loosing  represented  the  loss  of  virginity. 
From  a physical  standpoint  the  Herculean  knot 
was  difficult  to  unloose.'® 

A somewhat  similar  custom  prevails  among  the 
natives  of  the  East  Indian  island  of  Rotti.  A cord 
is  fastened  round  the  waist  of  the  bride,  and  nine 
knots  are  tied  in  it  and  smeared  with  wax  in  order 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  unloosing  them  ; the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  secluded,  and  the 
latter  has  to  untie  the  knots  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  Not  until  this  has  been 
done  may  the  man  possess  the  woman  as  his  wife. 
Frazer,  in  recording  this  case,  suggests  that  the 
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nine  knots  may  refer  to  the  months  of  pregnanew.' 
Before  the  wedding  procession  a Macedonian  bride 
has  a girdle  tied  round  her  waist  with  three  knot.-r 
by  one  of  her  brothers  ; ® and  among  the  Russians, 
during  a marriage  ceremony,  a net,  ‘ from  its  affluenci 
of  knots,’  is  thrown  over  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  attendants  are  girt  with  pieces  of  net  or 
girdles,  ‘ for  before  a wizard  can  l>egm  to  inj ure  them 
he  must  undo  all  the  knots  in  the  net,  or  take  off' the 
girdles.’® 

Not  only  was  the  knot  important  in  the  consum- 
mation of  marriage  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
married  couple  from  witchcraft  ; it  wa.s  also  a 
powerful  amulet  in  the  hands  of  a third  pers-m  in 
preventing  the  wedding  ceremony  or  the  union  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages 
a person  could  prevent  a marriage  by  t3in^’  a 
knot  in  a cord  or  fastening  a lock.  The  cord  or 
lock  had  then  to  be  thrown  into  water,  and,  until 
the  charm  was  recovered  and  undone,  no  real 
marriage  could  take  place.'  Such  practices  were 
punishable,  and  in  1705  two  persons  were  condemned 
to  death  in  Scotland  for  stealing  charmed  knots 
which  had  been  made,  with  intent  to  mar  the  wedded 
bliss  of  Spalding  of  Ashintill}'.®  The  tj'ing  of  these 
knots  was  known  in  German}’  as  Xestcl  kniipfe, 
and  in  France  as  notier  raiguillette.  Those  who 
made  or  used  such  spells  were,  as  early  as  1‘20j;. 
directed  to  be  excommunicated,''  and  the  llitual  of 
Baris  of  1630  contains  the  statemeni  ; 

‘ Nous  dinoufons  pour  excoiumuiiies  tous  luagiciens  et  magi- 
ciennes,  sorciers  etsorciires,  deviiieurset  devinerusses,  iioueur= 
d’aiguiliettes  et  autres  qui  par  ligatures  et  sortileges  eiupOcheiit 
I’usage  et  consummation  du  saint  JIariage.'" 

Tliere  are  innumerable  examples  of  this  supersti- 
tion in  medueval  literature,  and  the  same  idea  seeni.- 
to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  Northern  Semites 
in  A.D.  700,  sinee  mention  is  made  of  persons  ‘ tvlio 
bend  a needle  and  insert  the  head  in  the  eye,  or  set 
.seals  on  locks  and  throw  them  into  a dee]>  well  or 
hide  them  in  the  ground  that  a man  may  be  kept 
away  from  his  wife.’® 

In  Berthshire,  in  1703,  knots  were  also  tabued  at 
the  marriage  ceremonies,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  custom,  recorded  by  the  minister  of 
Logierait : 

‘ immedi.vtely  before  the  celebr-vtion  of  the  m.vrriage  cere- 
mony every  knot  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (garters, 
shoe-strings,  strings  of  petticoats,  etc.)  is  carefull.v  loosened. 
After  leaving  the  church,  the  whole  company  walk  round  it, 
keeping  the  church  walls  alwa.vs  upon  the  right  hand.  The 
bridegroom,  however,  first  retires  one  w.ay  with  some  .voung 
men  to  tie  the  knots  that  were  loosened  about  him,  while  the 
young  married  woman  in  the  same  manner  retires  somewhere 
else  to  adjust  the  disorder  of  her  dress.’® 

For  a similar  reason  it  was  a common  practice 
for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  have  one  or  both 
shoes  untied  during  the  marriage  ceremony.'®  In 
Syria  the  bridegroom  must  have  no  knots  or 
buttons  fasteneil  in  his  wedding  garments  ; other- 
wise their  ma.gic  will  deprive  him  of  his  marriage 
rights."  Similar  beliefs  exist  among  the  North 
African  races.*®  A curious  belief  connected  with 
marriage  is  that  prevalent  among  the  Bidhireanes, 
a Ruthenian  people  on  the  hem  of  the  Carpathians, 
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where  a widow  who  wishes  to  remarry  unties 
the  knots  on  her  dead  husband’s  grave-clothes ; ' 
here  again  the  magic  is  imitative  and  symbolizes 
her  freedom  from  her  bond. 

4.  Knots  at  child-birth. — The  symbolism  of  the 
knot  at  birth  is  obvious,  and  its  use  is  probably 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  such  beliefs. 
Birth  is  associated  in  all  countries  with  the  idea 
of  unloosing,  and  various  peoples  adopt  different 
charms  of  a homceopathic  character  to  facilitate 
delivery.  Hence  arise  such  customs  as  opening 
doors  and  windows,  undoing  hair,  girdles,  and  all 
knots  in  the  clothing,  preventing  the  husband  and 
other  persons  from  sitting  with  the  legs  crossed, 
setting  free  captive  animals  and  even  school 
children,  etc.  A few  examples  of  these  customs 
must  suffice. 

In  ancient  India  it  was  a custom  to  unloose  all 
knots  at  the  time  of  child-birth,^  and  among  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  such  beliefs  were  common. 
Thus  Ovid  states  that  the  pregnant  woman  is  to 
unbind  her  hair  before  praying  to  the  goddess  of 
child-birth,®  and  she  must  also  avoid  having  knots 
in  her  clothing.^  At  the  delivery  of  Alcmene, 
Eileithyia  is  represented  as  having  sat  cross-legged 
before  the  house  in  order  to  delay  matters.®  The 
same  superstition  as  that  mentioned  by  Ovid 
occurs  in  Bilaspur,  where  the  woman’s  hair  is 
never  allowed  to  remain  knotted  while  the  child 
is  being  born,®  and  unmarried  Jewish  girls  undo 
their  hair  if  a difficult  labour  occurs  in  the  house.’ 
The  prospective  mother,  among  the  Kayans  of 
Borneo,  must  refrain  from  tying  knots ; ® and  in 
Persia,  Avhen  a birth  was  imminent,  the  school- 
masters were  asked  to  give  liberty  to  the  boys, 
whilst  birds  in  cages  were  allowed  to  escape.®  In 
Denmark  knots  had  to  be  undone  when  a birth 
was  about  to  occur ; and  in  Smaaland,  to  render 
future  parturition  easy,  the  bride  should  untie  the 
straps  of  her  horse’s  saddle  when  returning  from 
the  church.  Here  also  the  bride  did  not  tie  her 
shoe-laces  before  the  wedding,  in  order  that  ‘ she 
might  bear  children  as  easily  as  she  could  remove 
her  shoes,’  and  she  would  have  toothache  at  the 
birth  of  her  child  if  anything  were  tied  over  her 
bridal  crown.’®  Among  the  Hos  of  Togoland,  when 
a difficult  confinement  occurs,  a magician  is  called, 
who  declares : ‘ The  child  is  bound  in  the  womb, 
that  is  why  she  cannot  be  delivered.’  To  loose  the 
bonds  he  binds  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  patient 
with  a tough  creeper  and  then,  after  calling  the 
woman’s  name,  he  cuts  through  the  creeper  with 
a knife,  saying,  ‘I  cut  through  to-day  thy  bonds 
and  thy  child’s  bonds.’  The  creeper  is  then  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  and  put  in  water,  with  which  the 
woman  is  bathed.” 

Similar  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs  may  be 
traced  in  the  folklore  of  ancient  and  modern  India, 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Sea  and  Land  Dayaks,  Cochin 
China,  Central  Australia,  Mecklenburg,  Voigt- 
land,  'Transylvania,  and  even  to  the  present  day  in 
Scotland.’® 

5.  Knots  in  the  cure  of  diseases. — Knots  were 
largely  employed  by  the  Assyrians  in  their  spells 
for  removing  illness ; thus,  for  headache,  the  head 
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of  the  sick  person  must  be  bound  with  a bundle  of 
twigs,  accompanied  by  the  recitation  of  magic 
words,  and  at  eventide  the  twigs  are  to  be  cut  off 
and  thrown  into  the  street  ‘ that  the  sickness  of 
his  head  may  be  assuaged.’  ’ Another  text  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  hair  of  a virgin  kid,  spun  and 
bound  with  twice  seven  knots  to  the  head,  neck, 
and  limbs  of  the  sufferer.®  As  a charm  for  oph- 
thalmia, black  and  white  threads  or  hairs  are 
woven  together,  with  seven  and  seven  knots  there- 
in, and  during  the  knotting  an  incantation  is  said  ; 
the  thread  of  black  hair  is  then  to  be  fastened 
to  the  sick  eye,  and  the  white  one  to  the  sound 
eye.®  The  Babylonian  witches  could  strangle  tlieir 
victims  or  seal  their  mouths,  etc.,  by  tying  knots 
in  a cord,  and  by  undoing  these  knots  tlie  sufferer 
could  be  relieved.'*  Similar  customs  liave  l>een 
found  among  the  Persians®  an<l  Arabs®  in  modern 
times.  Pliny,  referring  to  wounds,  remarks: 

• It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  more  speedily  wounds  will 
heal  if  they  are  Imund  up  and  tied  with  a Hercules'  knot ; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that,  if  the  girdle  which  we  wear  every  day  is 
tied  with  a knot  of  this  description,  it  will  be  productive  of 
certain  beneflcial  effects,  Hercules  having  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover this  fact.’  1 

He  also  states  that  inguinal  tumours  could  be 
cured  by  taking  a thread  from  a web,  tying  seven 
or  nine  knots  on  it,  and  then  fastening  it  to  the 
patient’s  groin,  althougli  it  was  also  nece.ssary  to 
name  some  widow  as  each  knot  was  tied.®  Again, 
to  cure  swelling  of  the  groins  due  to  ulcers,  the 
patient  is  directed  to  insert  in  the  sores  three  horse 
hairs  tied  with  as  many  knots.®  In  1718  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux  sentenced  an  individual 
to  be  buried  alive  for  spreading  desolation  through 
a family  by  means  of  knotted  cords  ; and  in  .Scot- 
land,” Denmark,  and  Sweden  ” knotted  cords  are 
still  in  use  to  protect  both  men  and  beasts  from 
illness,  the  number  of  knots  being  usually  three  or 
nine.  In  Russia  a skein  of  red  wool  is  wound  about 
the  arms  and  legs  to  protect  the  wearer  from  fever, 
and  nine  skeins  tied  round  a child’s  neck  protect  it 
from  scarlatina.’®  One  of  the  most  common  of  such 
beliefs  is  that  warts  may  be  cured  by  tying  as 
many  knots  in  a string  as  one  has  warts,  and  to 
obtain  the  ultimate  cure  either  the  knots  are  un- 
loosed or  the  string  is  thro'wn  away  or  placed  under 
a stone,  when  the  first  person  to  tread  on  the  stone 
or  pick  up  the  string  acquires  the  warts  ; or  each 
wart  is  to  be  touched  by  one  of  the  knots.’®  In  the 
days  when  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transfer- 
ring diseases  to  inanimate  objects  was  prevalent, 
knots  Avere  made  in  the  branches  or  twigs  of  trees  ; 
the  ceremony,  being  accompanied  by  spells,  trans- 
ferred the  disease  to  the  tree.’®  For  protection 
against  disease  the  Hos  of  Togoland  tie  strings 
round  the  different  parts  of  the  body.”  Knots  are 
even  believed  to  be  a protection  against  death 
itself,  and  the  soul  cannot  leave  the  body  till  they 
are  loosed.’® 

6.  Other  beliefs  in  knots  as  amulets.— Among 
the  Assyrians  the  knot  was  used  to  prevent  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  from  annoying  the  living.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  folloAving  directions  are  given  : 

‘ Spin  a variegated  and  a scarlet  thread  together,  and  tie  seven 
knots  in  it ; thou  shalt  mix  together  oil  of  cedar,  spittle  of  the 
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man,  the  leaveneddough,  earth  from  an  old  grave,  a tortoise’s  (?) 
mouth  (V),  a thorn  (?),  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  caper,  earth 
of  ants ; thou  shalt  sprinkle  the  knots  with  this.  While  thou 
tiest  them,  thou  shalt  repeat  this  incantation  [(and)  bind  it]  on 
the  temples  [of  the  man].  Thus  shalt  thou  tighten  it,  until  the 
darkening  of  the  white  part  of  the  face  and  the  whitening  of 
the  dark-coloured  part  of  the  face  takes  place.’  i 

To  remove  a tabu  from  a man,  directions  are 
given  to  bind  his  limbs  with  a double  cord  of  black 
and  white  threads  which  has  been  twisted  on  a 
spindle ; the  cord  then  appears  to  be  cut  by  the 
hands  of  Marduk,  who  also  releases  the  man  from 
the  tabu.^  Evidently  a witch  could  cast  a tabu  on 
a man  by  tying  knots  and  chanting  a spell,  for  we 
are  told  that  ‘her  knot  is  loosed,  her  sorcery  is 
brought  to  naught,  and  all  her  charms  fill  the 
desert.’  ® The  ancient  Hindus  believed  that  knots 
tied  in  the  garments  of  a traveller  would  protect 
him  on  a dangerous  journey  ; ■*  and  in  clas.sical  times 
spells  wereremoved  by  knots,  for  Petronius  mentions 
that,  in  removing  a spell  from  Encolpius,  ‘ she  then 
took  from  her  bosom  a web  of  twisted  threads  of 
various  colours  and  bound  it  on  my  neck.’ Charms 
of  many  coloured  threads  were  tied  on  the  necks 
of  infants  to  protect  them  from  fascination.®  The 
same  idea  explains  the  wearing  of  the  sacred  thread, 
or  janeH,  by  high-caste  Hindus.  The  knots  on  it, 
known  as  Brahina-granihi,  or  ‘ the  knots  of  the 
Creator,’  repel  evil  influences,  and  Muhammadans 
on  their  birthdays  tie  knots  in  a cord,  which  is 
known  as  the  sdlgirah,  or  ‘ year  knot.’  ’’  To  drive 
away  rain,  the  Mirzapur  natives  name  twenty-one 
men  blind  of  an  eye  (and,  therefore,  ill-omened), 
and  make  twenty-one  knots  in  a cord,  and  tie  it 
under  the  eaves  of  the  house.®  The  tying  of  knots 
in  a string  and  subsequently  unloosing  them  to 
raise  wind  for  sailing  is  a custom  common  to  many 
fishing  people — e.g.,  Finlanders,  Laplanders,  Shet- 
landers, and  natives  of  the  Hebrides  and  Isle  of 
Man.®  South  African  natives  before  starting  on  a 
journey  will  knot  a few  blades  of  grass  so  that  the 
journey  may  be  prosperous,'®  and  the  knotting  of 
grass  in  a forest  is  supposed  by  Laos  hunters  to 
prevent  others  from  being  successful  there  in  the 
pursuit  of  game."  Russians  have  the  belief  that 
knots  act  as  a protective  against  violent  death 
from  weapons,  which,  as  it  were,  are  ‘ tied  ’ by  the 
knots  ; and  knots  also  prevent  the  death  of  cattle 
and  people  by  ‘ binding  up  ’ the  mouths  of  wolves 
and  other  ravenous  animals — a belief  which  is  also 
current  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia.'® 

Literature. — Referencea  are  g^iveii  in  the  footnotes.  l\Iany 
other  examples  are  cited  in  J.  G.  Frazer,  Taboo  and  the  Penis 
of  the  Souly  London,  1911,  pp.  293-313  ; and  also  under  artt. 
Charms  and  Amulets.  For  Egyptian  knotted  cords  (use  un- 
known) see  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Arnxilets  ilhestrated  by  the  Egyp. 
Collection  in  Univ,  Coll.y  Londoiiy  London,  1914,  p.  29,  and 
plates  .\vii.-xix.  WALTER  J.  BILLING. 
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KNOX. — I.  Birth  and  early  life. — Neither  the 
place  nor  the  date  of  John  Knox’s  birth  is  certain  ; 
but  Gilibrdgate,  a hamlet  contiguous  with  Had- 
dington, is  the  site  for  which  most  and  against 
which  least  can  be  said  ; ami  a date  between  24 
Nov.  1513  and  24  Nov.  1514  (not  1505,  as,  until 
recently,  was  usually  supposed)  is  most  probable. 

Local  tradition  in  favour  of  Gilfordgate  was  old  in  1786  (G. 
Barclay,  in  Trans.  Soc.  of  Antiq.  i.  09 ; publ.  1862),  and  is 
accepted  by  I).  Lain"  (Worts  of  Knox,  Edinburgh,  1801,  vi. 
xviii.),  A.  F.  Mitchell  (Scottish  Reformation,  do.  1900,  p.  79), 
and  D.  Hay  Fleming  (Original  Secession  Mag.,  1889).  The 
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ancient  Registre  of  Geneva  and  Knox’s  contemporary,  Archibald 
Hamilton  (fie  Confusione  Calviniarux  seeUje,  Paris,  1577,  p.  &4), 
describe  him  as  a native  of  Haddington.  His  designation  by 
Eeza  (leones,  1580)  as  ‘Giffordiensis,’  and  the  eutemeiit  by 
J.  Spottiswoode  (Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Seotlai,!  [pub!;  bed 
1055),  ed.  1850,  ii.  180)  that  he  was  bom  in  Giffo"!,  are  con- 
sistent with  the  above  (Giffordgate  being  on  the  Gifford  Ef.ate), 
but  are  believed  by  T.  JlcCrie  (Life  of  John  Knosfi,  Edinburgh, 
1839)  and  by  S.  Kerr  of  Yeeter  (Where  uoi  Kiwz  lo.-u  i)  to 
indicate  Gifford  village,  4 miles  from  Heiddington,  as  the  real 
birthplace — a village,  however,  which  appears  in  no  map  older 
than  the  17th  century.  I).  Louden  (History  of  Morham,  London, 
1889,  pp.  34-51)  advocates  5Iorham,  within  Hadrlington  Con- 
stabulary ; and  it  is  favoured  by  P.  Hume  Brown  (Jol  t Knox : 
A Biography,  London,  1895).  In  the  14th  • c ;.  this  parish 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  Giffords,  and  in  Knox's  time  was 
owned  by  the  Botnwells— which  would  account  (it  is  held) 
for  Knox’s  acknowledgment  (Laing,  Works  “f  Kn  x,  ii.  ; — > of 
feudal  obligation  to  that  family.  But,  a^,  . ; -t  tl/.s  ’.icw,  the 
name  Morham  was  never  superseded  by  ebdord. 

'The  two  earliest  authorities  for  Knox's  birth-;,  ear  are  Pet  r 
Young,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Theodore  Bcra,  of  i".!!'  . i — 1 '.b 
personal  friends  of  the  Reformer.  Beza  - >Jr  , - ..ic 
Knox  died  after  reaching  the  age  of  67  ; but  Ymi;  ,'e  le-'  .:  . i y 
that  he  died  in  his  59lh  year  is  to  be  preterre  1 b.  r,;  ■ 
tained  in  a letter  (recently  recovered)  written  fr  :;.  L bln;  irvb. 
exjiressly  in  answer  to  Beza’s  inquiry.  The  date  15  (formerly 
accepted)  rests  on  Spottiswoode's  authority  (Hi'-',  vf  Cf  • 
of  Scotland,  ii.  180),  followed  by  D.  Buchansm  (Lifr  IJ,  a'h 
of  Knox,  published  1044),  who  had  access  to  Spotti^■^'-^.tk-■s 
then  unpublished  ilS.  McCrie  found confirm.i'-ion(jv.;rhaps  the 
basis)  of  .Spottiswoode’s  statement  in  the  rec.init-d  ontranee  -4 
a .John  Knox  into  Glasgow  University  in  152J ; but  '.'ybl  John 
Knoxes  were  students  there  in  the  10th  and  17ih  centuries. 

Knox  is  .stated  by  Beza  to  have  been  a student 
at  St.  Andrews  under  Jolin  Major,  who  was 
settled  there  in  1531.  His  student  life  inu.'-t  have 
begun  not  very  Ion"  after  I’atric-k  Hamilton's 
martyrdom  at  St.  Andrews  in  152S,  and  the  words 
in  Knox’s  History  (i.  36),  ‘when  those  cruel  wolves 
had  devoured  their  [irey,  there  wa.^  none  within 
St.  Andrews  who  began  not  to  enqiiire  where- 
fore was  Patrick  Hamilton  burnt?’  .-^ound  like  ;i 
personal  reminiscence.  At  any  rale  Knox  was 
probably  atl'ected  by  the  martyrdom  ; and  this, 
along  with  the  teaching  of  tiavin  Logie,  who 
lied  from  St.  Andrews  about  1534  on  account  of 
Reformed  views,  and  also  the  oath  which  graduates 
had  to  take  against  ‘ Lollardisin,’  may  have  led  to 
Knox’s  non-graduation  as  Magistcr  Artiuin.  On 
the  other  hand.  Major’s  inlluence  and  Knox’s 
keenly  i)atriotic  spirit  may  have  kept  him  from 
identifjdng  himself  with  a cause  which,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  came,  justly  or  unjustly,  under 
suspicion  of  being  associated  with  unpatriotic  sub- 
servience to  England.  Knox  entered  the  priest- 
hood at  some  date  prior  to  1540  ; and,  up  to  1545, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  public  sujiport  of  the 
Reform  cause.  In  1543,  however,  he  bad  received 
a lively  impression  of  the  truth  from  Friar  Thomas 
William,  one  of  the  Regent  Arran’s  evangelical 
chaplains  ( D.  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  i.  155  f.);  and  the  seed  fruetilied  under 
the  ministry  of  George  Wishart,  who  came  to 
East  Lothian  in  15-15.  Knox,  then  tutor  in 
Hugh  Douglas’s  familj'-  at  Longniddry,  ‘ waited 
on  Wishart  from  the  time  he  came  to  Lothian,’ 
and  attended  him  in  Haddington  on  the  evening 
before  Wishart’s  midnight  arrest.  Henceforth 
Knox  was  a recognized  adherent  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

2.  Call  and  ministry  at  St.  Andrews. — The 
assassination  of  Beaton  in  May  1546  was  condoned 
by  Knox  as  a ‘godly  fact,’  justilied  by  the  failure 
of  the  civil  authority  to  punish  the  Cardinal's 
illegal  ojipression.  He  had  no  scruide,  therefore, 
about  taking  refuge  from  peril  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews  held  by  the  conspirators  and  other 
oiiponents  of  tlio  Roman  Catholic  religion.  From 
the  Castle  congregation,  led  by  John  Rough,  an 
evangelical  preacher,  he  accepted  a solemn  e.all  to 
the  Reformed  ministry.  From  the  pulpit  of  the 
Parish  Church  ho  declared  that  the  evil  lives 
of  the  clergy  (from  popes  downward),  corrupt 
Roman  doctrine,  unscriptural  enactments,  and 
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blasphemous  papal  pretensions  proved  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  ‘ not  the  body  of  Christ,  hut 
the  whore  of  Babylon.’  ‘A  great  number  openly 
profes.sed  ’ Reformed  doctrine  at  St.  Andrews ; and 
Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
publicly  in  Scotland  according  to  a Reformed  ritual. 
What  iiad  hitherto  been  only  a Protestant  move- 
ment thus  grew  into  a Reformed  Church.  ISIean- 
while,  however,  jiartly  as  a divine  judgment  (so 
Knox  declared)  on  account  of  the  evil  doings  of  a 
portion  of  the  Castle  community,  the  garrison  were 
constrained,  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  to  surrender 
to  the  French  fleet,  and  Knox,  along  with  other 
prisoners,  was  consigned  to  the  ‘ torment  ’ of  the 
galleys. 

3.  Ministry  in  England. — After  eighteen  months 

of  toil  and  tribulation  as  a galley  bondsman,  Knox 
was  released  through  the  English  Government’s 
intervention.  Gratitude  to  his  liberators  and  the 
impracticability,  then,  of  efi'ective  ministry  in 
Scotland  induced  him  to  settle  in  England,  where 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Protector  Somerset  were 
accomplishing,  under  Edward  VI.,  a more  real 
Reformation  than  that  of  Henry  VIII.  In  Berwick 
(1549-51)  Knox  ministered  to  a congregation  con- 
sisting of  garrison  and  citizens,  using  a Puritan 
form  of  service.  The  Communion  office  was  largely 
borrowed  from  Swiss  sources,  and  the  practice  of 
kneeling  was  discontinued  as  a symbolical  en- 
dorsement of  the  Adoration  of  the  Host.  During 
this  Berwick  ministry  he  publicly  testified  against 
the  ‘ idolatry  ’ of  the  Mass  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical ‘ Council  of  the  North,’  and  vindicated  the 
Puritan  position  that  ‘ all  worshipping  invented 
by  the  brain  of  man,  without  God’s  express  com- 
mand, is  idolatry.’  Such  action  and  testimony 
justify  Carlyle’s  designation  of  Knox  as  ‘the 
Chief  Priest  and  Founder’  of  English  Puritanism 
(Heroes  and  Hero-ivorship,  London,  1872,  p.  132). 
In  1551  he  M'as  promoted  to  Newcastle,  and  in 
1552  he  became  one  of  si.x  royal  chaplains,  who 
also  itinerated  on  behalf  of  the  Reform  cause. 
He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  not  owing 
to  any  objection  to  episcopacy  in  itself,  but 
because  he  disapproved  of  ‘ your  prowde  prelates’ 
great  dominions  and  charge  (impossible  by  one 
man  to  be  discharged)’  (Laing,  v.  518).  As  a 
patriotic  Scot,  moreover,  he  would  be  reluctant 
to  undertake  responsibilities  Avhich  might  debar 
him  from  eventual  service  to  his  native  land. 
Partly  through  Knox’s  influence,  sitting  at  Com- 
munion was  favoured  by  many ; and  in  Edward’s 
Second  Prayer  Book,  while  kneeling  was  retained, 
the  existing  rubric  was  inserted  at  Knox’s  insti- 
gation (J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  vi.  510; 
P.  Lorimer,  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, London,  1875,  pp.  99-107),  declaring  that 
by  kneeling  no  adoration  is  intended  either  of  the 
sacramental  elements  or  of  Christ’s  ‘ natural  flesh 
and  blood.’  At  Edward’s  death  Knox  not  only 
took  no  part  in  the  plot  to  enthrone  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but,  as  Royal  Chaplain,  prayed  publicly  for 
‘our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Mary,’  and  besought 
God  to  ‘ repress  the  pride  of  them  that  would 
rebel.’  When  the  Queen’s  policy  of  persecution, 
however,  became  assured,  Knox  crossed  over  to 
Dieppe  early  in  1554.  ‘ My  prayer,’  he  writes, 

‘ is  that  I may  be  restoirit  to  the  battell  again  ’ 
(Laing,  iii.  154  f.). 

4.  Leader  and  pastor  of  Protestant  exiles  on 
the  Continent  (1554-59). — Knox’s  exile  was  no 
period  of  inactivity.  He  not  only  accomplished 
much  literary  work,^  and  kept  himself  in  constant 
touch,  through  correspondence,  with  reforming 

1 This  included  his  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  agauist  the 
Monstruous  Regiment  (i.e.  Rule]  of  Women,  his  Appellation 
against  the  Scottish  Bierarchy,  a Brief  Exhortation  to  England, 
and  a magnum  opus  on  Predestination. 


friends  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  he  aI.so 
ministered  to  congregations  of  fellow-exiles.  In 
Frankfort  he  became  pastor,  in  March  1554,  to 
an  English  communitj’  of  Puritan  tendency,  using 
a Service-book  of  his  own  based  on  Calvin’s  Liturgy. 
The  subsequent  arrival,  however,  of  other  exiles, 
who  desired  the  use  of  Edward  vi.’s  Second  Prayer 
Book,  led  to  conflicts  which  issued  in  Knox’s  with- 
drawal and  in  his  settlement,  early  in  1555,  at 
Geneva,  as  one  of  two  pastors  chosen  by  the 
British  exiles  there.  Knox’s  Genevan  ministry 
continued  until  Jan.  1559,  with  two  breaks — viz. 
a nine  months’  visit  to  Scotland  in  1555-56,  and  a 
ten  weeks’  sojourn,  in  the  winter  of  1557-58,  at 
Dieppe,  where  he  organized  a French  Prote.stant 
community  of  800  memlrers.  His  stay  at  Geneva 
was  the  most  peaceful  and  perhajis  the  happiest 
period  of  his  ministry.  ‘ The  Church  of  Geneva,’ 
he  writes  in  1556,  ‘ is  the  most  nerfect  school  of 
life  since  the  days  of  the  Apostle.s.’  Fellowship 
with  Calvin  was  a joy  and  a strength,  an  educa- 
tion and  an  incentive.  To  Geneva,  in  Sept.  1556, 
he  brought  his  wife,  Marjor}’  Bowes,  whom  Calvin 
describes  as  ‘ suavissima’ ; her  mother  had  been  a 
devoted  member  of  Knox’s  Berwick  flock.  Mrs. 
Knox  died  in  Dec.  1560.  In  Geneva  were  born 
his  sons  Nathanael  and  Eleazar,  who  entered 
Cambridge  University  after  their  father’s  death  ; 
the  latter  became  vicar  of  Clacton  Magna  in  1587. 
Among  notable  members  of  Knox’s  Geneva  con- 
gregation were  Miles  Coverdale,  William  Whit- 
tingham,  and  two  future  prelates,  Bentham  and 
Pilkington  (afterwards  bishops  respectively  of 
Lichfield  and  Durham). 

5.  First  return  to  Scotland. — Theanxietj’  of  the 
Regent  Mary  of  Guise  to  secure  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France  led  her  to  court  the  favour  of  Scottish 
Protestant  nobles,  and  to  adopt  a tolerant  re- 
ligious policy  which  encouraged  Knox  to  visit 
Scotland  in  Sept.  1555.  In  districts  where  influ- 
ential laymen  gave  him  support,  particularly  West 
Lothian  and  ^lidlothian,  Forfarshire,  Ayrshire, 
and  Strathclyde,  he  propagated  Reformed  doc- 
trine and  persuaded  Protestant  leaders  to  abstain 
from  Mass  and  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion  with 
a Reformed  ritual.  Scottish  Protestants  thus  ac- 
quired courage  and  consolidation.  Knox  even 
made  a bold  attempt  to  win  the  Regent  by  a con- 
ciliatory letter  in  which  he  praises  her  ‘moderation 
and  clemency.’  In  vain  ; she  treated  his  elaborate 
address  as  a ‘pasquil.’  The  Bishops  cited  him  to 
trial  for  heresy  at  Edinburgh  in  IMay  1556,  and 
Knox  arrived  to  meet  his  accusers ; but  they  re- 
ceiv'ed  no  support  from  the  Regent,  and  departed 
from  the  charge  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged 
informality.  On  the  very  day  appointed  for  his 
trial  Knox  preached  to  a larger  congregation  than 
ever  before  had  listened  to  him.  An  appeal,  how- 
ever, in  midsummer,  from  his  Geneva  flock,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  Reform  cause,  strengthened 
by  his  visit,  might  now  be  better  served  by  his 
withdrawal  for  a time  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  persecution,  led  to  his  return  to  Geneva. 

6.  Final  return  to  Scotland  and  accomplishment 
of  the  Reformation  (1559-60). — In  Dec.  1557  there 
was  dravra  up  at  Edinburgh,  largely  through  the 
absent  Reformer’s  stimulating  influence,  the  first 
Scottish  ‘ Covenant,’  an  organized  Protestant 
league  for  defence  against  religious  despotism 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Reform  cause. 
This  movement,  along  with  Mary  Stuart’s  mar- 
riage to  the  Dauphin  in  1558,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  Regent’s  motive  for  toleration,  led 
to  renewed  persecution ; and  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers, realizing  their  need  of  Knox,  invited  him 
to  return.  He  arrived  at  an  opportune  moment, 
on  2nd  May  1559.  Four  notable  preachers — 
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Harlaw,  Willock,  Christison,  and  Methven — liad 
been  cited  to  Stirling  on  10th  May  to  answer  the 
charge  of  unauthorized  and  heretical  ministrations, 
in  rebellious  defiance  of  the  Privy  Council’s  pro- 
hibition. For  non-appearance  they  were  declared 
to  he  outlaws,  and  the  raising  of  an  army  of  8000 
(partly  French)  by  the  Regent  provoked  the  gather- 
ing of  a Protestant  host.  A trilling  incident  pre- 
cipitated the  conflict.  On  11th  May  Knox  preaclied 
in  St.  John’s  Church,  Perth,  again.st  the  ‘idolatry’ 
of  the  Mass.  While  the  congregation  were  dis- 
persing, a priest  began  the  celebration  of  what 
Knox  had  been  denouncing.  A lad  protested  loudly, 
was  struck  by  the  irritated  celebrant,  and  retali- 
ated by  throwing  a stone  which  broke  an  image. 
It  was  as  if  a lighted  match  had  been  applied  to  a 
beap  of  combustibles.  Wide-spread  ‘purging’  of 
churches  and  demolition  of  monasteries  ensued. 
After  temporary  truces  and  fruitless  attempts  at 
compromise,  the  Regent,  supported  by  France,  and 
the  Reformers,  by  England,  carried  on  civil  war 
which  terminated  only  with  the  Regent’s  death 
in  June  1560.  Knox  took  a leading  part  in  the 
conflict  as  preacher  and  counsellor.  A significant 
sermon  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  ‘ Cleansing  of  the 
Temple’;  another  in  St.  Giles  vindicating  the 
Reformers’  aim  as  being  not  any  alteration  of 
authority,  but  the  reformation  of  religion  and 
suppression  of  idolatry ; an  extensive  itinerancy 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Reformed  ministry  in  chief  centres  ; 
an  important  share  in  the  negotiations  which  issued 
in  the  alliance  between  the  Scottish  Reformers  and 
the  English  Government ; a signal  service  at  Stirling 
after  a defeat  by  the  French  army,  when  tlie  de- 
pressed spirits  of  the  Reformers  were  ‘ wondrously 
re-erected  ’ by  Knox’s  inspiring  assurance  that 
their  cause  must  and  shall  prevail  because  ‘ it  is 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  eternal  God  ’ — these  are 
some  of  the  Reformer’s  contributions  to  the  Reform 
movement  during  that  critical  time  (Laing,  i.  348, 
365,  471,  vi.  30,  56,  78).  The  Regent’s  dying 
counsel  to  both  sides  was  to  procure  the  with- 
drawal of  both  the  English  and  the  French  armies. 
This  was  effected  ; and  the  settlement  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  left  to  the  Estates  of  the 
realm.  The  issue  was  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
testantism as  the  national  religion  by  the  Conven- 
tion (a  virtual  parliament)  of  Aug.  1560,  so  far  at 
least  as  this  was  constitutionally  possible  in  the 
absence  of  monarch  and  regent. 

To  Knox  and  five  colleagues  was  entrusted  the 
composition  of  a Confession  of  Faith  ; the  outcome 
was  the  ‘Scots  Confession,’  which  held  the  field 
until  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Westminster. 
Inferior  in  logical  precision  to  its  successor,  the 
older  Confession  is  superior  in  theological  breadth 
and  spiritual  warmth  (see  art.  Confessions,  vol. 
iii.  p.  872).  Knox  and  his  associates  drew  up  a 
Church  polity  embodied  in  the  First  Book  of 
Biscvpline..  It  recognizes  five  classes  of  office- 
bearers— superintendent,  minister,  elder,  deacon, 
and  reader.  The  first  ollice  was  apparently  a 
tentative  arrangement,  whose  continuance  or  dis- 
continuance might  depend  on  its  effectiveness  or 
otherwise  ; gradually  it  disappeared  ; the  readei'S 
were  a temporary  institution  until  sufficient  minis- 
ters became  available.  The  Church  courts  were 
the  Kirk  Session,  Synod,  and  General  Assembly; 
the  Presbytery  was  developed  after  Knox’s  death. 
Worship  was  regulated  by  his  Book  of  Common 
Order.  A school  as  well  as  a church  was  to  be 
establi.shed  in  every  parish,  and  a ‘college’  in 
every  ‘ notable  town,’  at  which  preparation  Avas 
to  be  provided  for  the  University.  The  Book  of 
anticipated  modern  legislation  by  advo- 
cating compulsory  education.  Tlie  patrimony  of 
tlie  Church,  Avliich,  prior  to  tlie  Reformation, 
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included  nearly  half  the  property  of  the  realm, 
Avas  to  be  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  ti  e 
ministry,  the  education  of  the  young,  and  il.e 
relief  of  the  poor ; but  unfortunately,  notAAnth- 
standing  Knox’s  indignant  protest,  the  SeottL-li 
landoAvners  ‘ greadelie  gripped  to  the  posse^^-«ioni^ 
of  the  Kirk°  (Laing,  ii.  128),  Avhich  had  to  be 
content  Avith  a sixth  of  her  ancient  patrimony. 

7.  Knox  and  Queen  Mary. — The  young  Queen’s 
return  in  1561  and  the  permis.=ion  of  the  otherAvi.se 
interdicted  Mass  in  the  private  chnpel  at  Holy- 
rood  filled  Knox  AA'ith  anxiety.  He  declared  from 
the  pulpit  that  ‘ one  Mes.se  Avas  more  fearful  to  him 
then  gif  ten  thousand  armed  enemyes  AA-ar  ...  in 
the  Realme’  (16.  276).  His  first  intervieAv  AA-ith 
Mary  deepened  his  solicitude.  The  chief  >ul>jrct 
of  conversation  was  the  right  of  subject-  to  rc-ht 
their  princes,  particularly  in  the  religion)-  sphere. 
‘God  commandis  subjectis  to  obey  thair  Pnnce.s,’ 
said  Mary  ; ‘ think  ye  that  subjectis  having  i>OAver 
may  resist  thair  Princes  ? ’ Knox,  long  before,  had 
learned  from  John  Major  the  principle  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  he  replied  : ‘ Yf  Prim  es 
exceed  thair  boundis,  and  do  against  that  Avhairfoir 
they  should  be  obeyed,  . . . thei  may  be  resisted.’ 
‘ I perceave  that  my  subjectis  shall  ol)ej’  you,  and 
not  me,’  said  the  Queen.  ‘My  travell,’  re.spondcd 
Knox,  ‘is,  that  boyth  princes  and  subjectis  obey 
God.’  He  closed  the  intervieAv  Avith  the  loyal 
prayer  that  Mary  might  lie  ‘ as  blessed  Avithin  the 
Commoun-Avealth  of  Scotland  as  ever  Debora  Avas  in 
the  Commoun-Avealth  of  Israeli  ’ ; but  he  stated  to 
friends  his  con  Auction,  ‘yf  thair  be  not  in  hiraproud 
mynd,  a crafty  Avitt,  and  ane  indurat  hearte  against 
God  and  his  treuth,  my  judgment  faileth  me’  {ih. 
277-286).  This  first  encounter  fairly  exemplifies 
their  relations.  Knox  in  his  bearing  towards  the 
Queen  united  on  the  Avhole  the  courtesy  of  a gentle- 
man AA’ith  the  firm  and  sometimes  stern  maintenance 
of  his  right  ns  a ‘ iirofitable  member  Avithin  the 
comnionAvealth  ’ publicly  to  criticize  his  sovereign’s 
doings,  especially  in  religious  concerns.  At  their 
last  recorded  meeting,  in  Dec.  1563,  Avhen  Knox 
appeared  before  the  Queen  and  her  Council  to 
answer  the  charge  of  ‘ convoking  the  lieges  ’ Avith- 
out  her  authority,  he  uttered  the  memorable  mani- 
festo : ‘ I am  in  the  place  quhair  I am  demandit  of 
conscience  to  speik  the  treuth ; and  thairfoir  I speik. 
The  treuth  I speik  impung  it  quhoso  list  ’ (15.  40S). 

8.  Knox  and  the  Protestant  statesmen.— Amid 

general  agreement  betiveen  Knox  and  laj’  Re- 
formers on  the  vital  question  of  dethroning  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  establishing  a Protestant 
Church,  there  Avas  serious  disagreement  as  to 
important  details.  The  difference  consisted  chiefiy 
in  the  familiar  divergence  betAveen  principle  anil 
expediency.  While  Knox  Avas  against  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Mass  even  in  the  Q,ueeI^s  private  chai'el, 
Moray  and  Maitland  thought  this  a cheap  price 
to  pay  for  hlary’s  acquiescence  in  Protestant 
supremacy.  Knox  emphasized  the  necessit}'  of 
free  Assemblies : ‘ Take  from  us  the  freedom  of 
Assemblies,  and  you  take  from  us  the  Evangel.’ 
The  Protestant  statesmen,  especially  Maitland. 
saAV  in  the  freedom  of  convocation  and  enactment 
a impcriinn  in  imperio.  Knox  demanded 

the  legalizing  of  the  Booh  of  Discipline  by  royal 
and  parliamentary  endorsen'ient ; the  lay  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  resisted  t he  claim  afike  as  an 
occasion  of  rupture  betAveeu  Church  and  land- 
OAvners  and  as  a dangerous  aggrandizement  of 
ecclesiastical  A\  ealth  and  poAver.  There  Avas  never 
much  love  to  lose  betAveen  Knox  and  Maitland, 
but  the  temporary  estr.angement  betAveen  Knox  and 
Moray  (1563-65),  the  immediate  occasion  of  Avhich 
AA'as  the  latter’s  unAvillingness  to  press  the  Queen 
formally  to  recognize  the  Reformed  as  the  National 
Church,  caused  a painful  breach  betAveen  tAvo  men 
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who  had  regarded  each  other  witli  esteem  and 
affection.  The  breach  was  closed  about  the  time 
of  the  Queen’s  marriage  to  Darnley,  when  the 
statesman  (who  opposed  it)  became  an  exile,  and 
the  Reformer  the  leader  of  a depressed  Church. 
Common  misfortune  helped  to  heal  discord. 

When  Mary’s  mad  marriage  with  her  husband’s 
murderer  alienated  the  national  sentiment  and  led 
to  her  enforced  abdication,  Knox  and  the  Regent 
Moray  co-operated  loyally  in  securing  the  full 
establishment  of  Protestantism,  a guarantee 
against  the  accession  of  any  non-reformed  sove- 
reign, and  more  adequate  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  ministry.  To  Knox  Moray’s  tragic 
death  was  not  only  a great  public  calamity,  but  a 
heavy  personal  bereavement ; and  his  funeral 
sermon,  from  the  significant  text,  ‘ Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,’  moved  a vast 
congregation  to  tears  (Calderwood,  Hist.  ii.  526). 

9.  Last  years  and  death. — The  eventide  of 
Knox’s  life  was  clouded  with  trouble.  Moray’s 
removal  strengthened  the  party  which  favoured 
Mary’s  restoration  ; and  some  influential  men  now 
sececled  to  it,  including  Maitland  and  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Regent’s 
party,  to  which  Knox  loyally  adhered,  strained 
the  fidelity  of  the  Reformer  and  others  by  ‘ merci- 
less devouring’  of  the  Church’s  patrimony  and 
oppressive  interference  M’ith  her  libertj’.  When 
to  these  troubles  was  added  in  1570  a stroke  of 
apoplexy,  Knox  was  persuaded  to  leave  Edinburgh 
for  the  quieter  environment  of  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  remained  for  half  a year.  He  describes  liiinself 
as  there  ‘ lying  half-dead,’  but  he  did  not  cease 
from  preaching. 

He  had  to  be  ‘ lifted  to  the  pulpit,’  writes  James  Melville, 
an  eye-witness  (Memoirs,  p.  75),  ‘ where  he  behoved  to  lean  at 
his  first  entry  ; but  ere  he  had  done,  he  was  like  to  ding  that 
pulpit  in  blads  and  flee  out  of  it.’ 

During  his  residence  in  St.  Andrews  took  place 
that  introduction  of  a modified  episcopate  into 
the  Reformed  Scottish  Church  which  became  the 
fruitful  source  of  discord,  despotism,  and  rebellion. 
Knox  did  not  protest  against  episcopacy  in  itself  ; 
but  he  warned  the  Church  of  the  abuses  to  which 
it  might  lead,  and  suggested  safeguards  against 
the  appointment  of  unqualified  persons  and  the 
simoniacal  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property  to 
secular  use.  In  autumn  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
— to  die ; but  two  notable  functions  he  lived  to 
discharge : his  sermon  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  he  denounced  ‘ that  mur- 
derer the  king  of  France’  in  the  white  heat  of 
righteous  indignation,  and  his  last  pulpit  service  on 
9th  November,  when  James  Lawson  was  inducted 
as  his  successor,  and  when  Knox  with  ‘ weak  voice  ’ 
but  fervent  heart  ‘ prayed  that  any  gift  which  he 
had  possessed  ’ might  be  bestowed  on  his  successor 
‘1000  fold’  (R.  Bannatyne,  Memoriales,  p.  281). 
A ‘ last  good  night  ’ to  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
St.  Giles ; a solemn  and  affectionate  Godspeed  to 
his  colleague ; farewell  interviews  and  messages, 
in  particular  a meeting  with  Morton  whom  he 
supported  but  did  not  love,  and  an  assurance  of 
divine  mercy  to  Kirkcaldy  whom  he  loved  but 
opposed ; a dying  prayer  for  ‘ the  troubled  Kirk  ’ ; 
a dying  vision  of  the  ‘ Delectable  Land’ ; and  a last 
request  to  his  devoted  young  wife  ^ to  read  the  15th 
chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  ‘ where,’  he  said,  ‘ I 
first  cast  anchor’ — these  are  some  of  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  Reformer’s  latest  hours  (ih.  p. 
288  f. ).  He  Avas  buried  in  Avhat  was  then  the 
clmrchyard  of  St.  Giles,  at  or  near  the  spot  after- 
wards indicated  by  his  initials  between  the  church 
and  Parliament  House.  As  the  remains  were  laid 

1 Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  to  whom 
Knox  was  married  in  1564.  The  youngest  of  their  three 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  John 
Welch,  minister  of  Ayr. 


in  the  grave,  Morton  uttered  his  disinterei'ted  wit- 
ness : ‘ Here  lyeth  a man  who  in  liis  life  never 
feared  the  face  of  man’  (J.  Melville,  Memoirs, 
p.  60).  This  panegyric  indicates  what  in  Knox’s 
character  most  impressed  his  contemporaries.  But 
beneath  this  fearlessness  towards  men  wa.s  his 
steadfast  faith  in  God,  and  in  his  own  call  to  be 
God’s  servant.  Knox  was  intolerant  towards 
Romanists  as  well  as  Romanism  ; but  we  must 
remember  the  great  difference  between  the  Roman 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  16th  cent,  and  in  the 
20th.  He  was  a stern  man  when  conscience  de- 
manded severity ; but  there  was  in  him  a vein  of 
tenderne.ss  and  sympathy  of  Avhich  life-long  conflict 
did  not  deprive  him.  We  catch  a glimpse  of  this 
side  of  his  character  in  the  almost  intolerable  pain 
which  (as  he  told  the  Queen)  he  felt  when  con- 
strained to  punish  his  children ; in  the  yearnings 
of  a wounded  yet  affectionate  srfirit  which  are 
revealed  in  his  letter  to  Moray  at  tiie  time  of  their 
quarrel ; and  in  the  solicitude  which  he  manifested 
on  his  deathbed  for  the  salvation  of  Kirkcaldj',  his 
antagonist  but  former  friend.  Knox's  unreserved 
self-dedication — at  once  patriotic  and  devout — to 
the  Scottish  Reformation  contrasts  well  with  the 
defective  patriotism  and  ignoble  self-seeking  of 
some  of  his  fellow-labourers,  who  reaped  .spoil  from 
the  Church’s  heritage.  His  incessant  and  devoted 
labours  after  his  final  return  to  Scotland,  notwith- 
standing ‘ a weak  and  fragile  bod}-,’  his  courageous 
maintenance  of  divine  truth,  by  voice  and  i<en, 
before  high  and  low,  and  his  heroic  faith  through 
which  the  faith  of  others  was  sustained,  in  the 
eventual  triumph  of  Protestantism,  justify  the 
historian  Fronde’s  judgment  that  ‘no  grander 
figure  can  be  found,  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  this  island,  than  that  of  Knox’ 
(History  of  England,  London,  1856-70,  .x.  455). 
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KODAS.— See  Mundas. 

KOL,  KOLARIAN. — ‘ Kol  ’ and  ‘ Kolarian  ’ are 
terms  applied  to  a race  and  a gi-oup  of  languages 
spoken  by  people  found  on  the  'N'indhyan-Kaimur 
hill  range,  which  flanks  the  Ganges  valley  to  the 
South  in  N.  India.  The  origin  of  these  names 
presents  many  difficult  questions.  Skr.  kola  means 
‘a  hog,’  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
tribal  designation  is  a term  of  contempt  applied  by 
the  early  Hindus  to  the  dark-skinned  aborigines. 
According  to  Jellinghaus  (ZE  iii.  [1871]  326),  the 
word  means  ‘ pig-killer  ’ ; but  it  is  more  probably, 
like  Oriion  (q.v,),  a variant  of  horo,  the  Munda  term 
for  ‘man’  (H.  H.  Risley,  TO,  Calcutta,  1891,  ii. 
101 ; E.  T.  Dalton,  Descript.  Ethnology  of  Bengal, 
do.  1872,  p.  178).  The  term  Kola  used  in  the 
Harivaihia  and  other  Puranas  (J.  IMuir,  Orig. 
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Skr.  Texts,  ii.®  [1874]  422 ; H.  H.  Wilson,  Vishnu 
P%i,rAha,  London,  1864-77,  iii.  293)  is  supposed  to  be 
applied  to  the  Karnata  or  Kanarese  people  ; but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  refers  to  the  N.  tribe 
(R.  Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidian 
Languages'^,  Lonclon,  1875,  Introd.  p.  18).  The 
origin  of  the  term  Kolarian  is  more  remarkable. 

F.  Wilford  tried  to  show  {Asiatic  Researches,  ix. 
[1809]  92)  that  ‘ Colar  ’ was  the  oldest  name  of  India, 
this  hypothesis  being  based  on  a passage  in  pseudo- 
Plutarch  {de  Fluviis,  iv.  1)  which  speaks  of  a 
nymph  Kalauria  in  connexion  with  the  origin  of 
the  Ganges.  The  use  of  the  term  Kolarian  to  de- 
signate this  people  and  their  language  is  due  to 

G.  Campbell  {JASBe  xxxv.  pt.  ii.  [1866],  supple- 
ment, p.  27  f. ),  and  was  adopted  by  Dalton  and 
other  ethnologists,  but  was  repudiated  by  Ilisley 
on  anthropometric  grounds : 

‘ Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Dravidians  was  adopted 
by  Sir  William  Hunter  in  the  account  of  the  non-Aryan  races  of 
India  given  by  him  in  The  Indian  Emjnre.  According  to  this 
view  there  are  two  branches  of  the  Dravidians — the  Kolarians, 
speaking  dialects  allied  to  Mundari,  and  the  Dravidians  proper, 
whose  languages  belong  to  the  Tamil  family.  The  former 
entered  India  from  the  North-East  and  occupied  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Vindhya  table-land.  There  they  were  con- 
quered and  split  into  fragments  by  the  main  body  of  Dravidians 
who  found  their  way  into  the  Punjab  through  the  North- 
Western  passes  and  pressed  forward  towards  the  South  of 
India.  The  basis  of  this  theory  is  obscure.  Its  account  of  the 
Dravidians  seems  to  rest  upon  a supposed  affinity  between  the 
Brahui  dialect  of  Baluchistan  and  the  languages  of  Southern 
India  ; while  the  hypothesis  of  the  North-Eastern  origin  of  the 
Kolarians  depends  on  the  fancied  recognition  of  Mongolian 
characteristics  among  the  people  of  Chota  Nagpur.  But  in  the 
first  place  the  distinction  between  Kolarians  and  Dravidians  is 
purely  linguistic,  and  does  not  correspond  to  any  differences  of 
physical  type.  Secondly,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
large  body  of  very  black  and  conspicuously  long-headed  types 
should  have  come  from  the  one  region  of  the  earth  which  is 
peopled  exclusively  by  races  with  broad  heads  and  yellow  com- 
plexions. With  this  we  may  dismiss  the  theory  which  assigns 
a trans-Himalayan  origin  to  the  Dravidians’ (Census  Yfeport  of 
India,  1901,  i.  608,  The  People  of  India,  (Calcutta,  1906,  p. 
46  f.). 

The  question  has  assumed  another  form  as  the 
result  of  linguistic  researches.  The  ori"inal  sub- 
stratum of  the  type  of  languages  now  known  as 
Mon-Khmer  is  found  to  have 

* covered  a wide  area,  larger  than  the  area  covered  by  many 
families  of  languages  in  India  at  the  present  day.  Languages 
with  this  common  substratum  are  now  spoken,  not  only  in  the 
modern  Province  of  Assam,  in  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia  and 
Annam,  but  also  over  the  whole  of  Central  India  as  far  west 
as  the  Berars.  It  is  a far  cry  from  Cochin  China  to  Nimar, 
and  3'et,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  coincidences  between 
the  language  of  the  KSrkus  [see  KurkusJ  of  the  latter 
District  and  the  Annamese  of  Cochin  China  are  strikingly 
obvious  to  any  student  of  language  who  turns  his  attention 
to  them*  (G.  A.  Grierson,  Linguistic  Survey  of  India^  ii.  [Cal- 
cutta, 1904]  p.  2,  iv.  [1906]  ‘Muijda  and  Dravidian  Languages,’ 
p.  2 ff.). 

Further,  many  ethnologists  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  Risley’s  doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
brachycephalic  type  in  trans-Himalaya  (JRAI 
xlii.  [1912]  450 ff.) ; and  the  origin  of  the  Mundn- 
speaking  races  is  now  attributed  to  the  ari  ival  of 
the  first  of  three  great  invasions  of  Further  India 
from  the  eastern  uplands  of  Central  Asia.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  wide  distribution  in  N.  India 
of  languages  of  the  Mon-Khmer  type  could  have 
occurred  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  emigration 
of  these  people  from  Further  India.  The  identity 
of  physical  type  between  the  Kolarians  and  the 
Dravidians  may  be  the  result  of  contact  metamor- 
phosis and  the  control  of  a common  environment. 
The  late.st  authority,  A.  Baines  (Ethnographxj 
[ = GIAP  ii.  5],  Strassburg,  1912,  p.  3),  thus  sums 
up  the  question : 

‘ The  other  race,  to  which  the  title  of  K6I  or  Munda  is  gene- 
rally attached,  is  not  known  south  of  the  forest  Belt,  in  which 
it  is  at  the  present  time  concentrated  under  its  distinctive 
tribal  appellations.  Formerly,  however,  it  was  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  great  plains  of  Upper  India,  and,  according  to 
recent  philological  discoveries,  it  is  akin,  at  least  in  language, 
to  communities  now  settled  on  the  borders  of  Assam,  and  far 
to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Some  iiivestigators,  indeed, 
spread  its  former  habitat  over  a still  wider  area.  In  the  east 
and  north-east  of  India,  however,  its  identity  has  been  ob- 


scured, if  not  obliterated,  by  the  successive  inimigri'.ions  of 
people  of  Mongoloidic  race  from  eastern  Tibet  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  whose  main  -treams  of 
migration  have  sought  the  sea  by  the  valleys  of  the  Iraaadi, 
Salwin,  and  Mekhong.  In  the  Gangetic  plain  the  type  is  trace- 
able throughout  the  population,  slightly,  indeed,  along  the 
Jamna,  but  more  distinctly  as  the  east  is  approached,  and 
almost  everywhere  more  'prevalent  as  the  social  position  is 
lower.  This  graduation  is  due  to  miscegenation  betv,  een  the 
K61,  who,  as  far  as  ethnography  is  concerned,  maj  be  considered 
the  autochthonous  inhabitants  of  these  tracts,  and  a taller  and 
fairer  race,  which  entered  India  by  the  passes  of  the  north-west 
or  the  plains  of  Baluchistan.’ 

See  albo  artt.  Mdndas  and  Oraons. 

LrTRRATtJRE. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
article,  see  G.  Oppert,  Original  Inhabitan*  of  Bh  - ' i ir  i - r 

7nrf/a,  Westminster,  1893,  p.  121  ff.  ; W.  Crooke.  Tl\  do.  1896, 
iii.  294  ff.  On  the  Mon-Khmer  (luestion,  W.  W.  Skeat  :irid 
C.  O.  Pagan  liaces  of  tM  Malay  Pf  n'ii  ula,  London, 

1906,  ii.  439  ff. ; Cent\u  KeporU,  1911,  Assam,  i.  96,  Bum  ..  i. 
207f.,26iff.  w.  Crooke. 

KORAN.— See  Qur’an. 

KOREA. — Tlie  Korean  Peninsula,  very  moun- 
tainous and  well  watered,  projects  from  the  con- 
tinent towards  Japan.  On  the  north  it  adjoins 
the  wooded  mountains  of  Manchuria,  and  the 
plain  of  Lyao,  which  has  alwa5’s  been  a cause  of 
contention  to  the  Cliinese,  the  hunters  of  the 
north-east,  the  shepherds  of  the  north-west  (tlie 
Manclius),  and  the  l^Iongols  (or  their  predecessors) ; 
on  tlie  soutli-west  side  it  stretches  well  into  the 
\dcinity  of  Sliantung  and  Central  Cliina ; the 
southern  extremity  comes  close  to  Tsushima;  but 
the  north-eastern  coast,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  is 
somewhat  inhospitable. 

1.  History. — The  history  of  Korea  maj-  lie  ex- 
tracted from  the  above  remarks : its  neighbours, 
when  more  advanced  or  stronger,  have  juevailed 
over  it  by  virtue  of  their  civilization,  and  have 
often  brought  it  into  subjection  bj'  force  of  arms  ; 
at  some  rare  intervals  it  has  lived  its  own  life. 
Its  unity  was  brought  about  with  difficulty.  Its 
entrance  into  history  was  about  the  time  when  it 
was  invaded  first  by  Chinese  and  then  b}’  Japanese, 
while  the  natives  settled  down  as  independent 
kingdoms,  Kokurye  in  the  north-west,  I’aikcliei 
in  tlie  south-west,  SilliT  in  tlie  south-east,  Karak 
between  the  two  latter — to  say  nothing  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Yei  on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  tlie 
kingdom  of  Puye  situated  in  the  country  whicli 
is  now  Manchuria.  At  last,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  China,  a union  was  accomplished  in  the 
interest  of  Sillii  (668)  and  in  opposition  to  Japan. 
To  that  southern  kingdom  succeeded  the  kingdom 
of  Korye  (918),  and  then  that  of  Cliosen  (1392) ; 
the  latter  was  absorbed  by  Japan  in  the  year  1910. 

2.  Nature-worship. — D^umerous  facts  indicate 
that  earlier  than  the  Korye  dynasty  there  was  a 
nature-religion  whose  traces  are  still  visible  to-day. 
Sacrifices  to  heaven  were  oil'ered  by  the  kings  or 
the  people  in  Silla,  Paikehei,  Kokurj’e,  and  Puye, 
and  among  the  Yei.  Under  the  dynasty'  of  Korye 
the  worship  of  heaven  was  celebrated  by  the  king, 
although  he  was  a vassal  of  the  Emperor ; the 
rites  had  prohahly  become  Cliinese,  and  the  place 
of  the  ceremony  was,  as  in  Chinn,  a round  knoll. 
The  first  sovereigns  of  the  Chosen  dynasty  kept 
up  these  old  rites.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Tliai- 
eliong,  in  1410,  1411,  and  1414,  debate  had  arisen 
regarding  the  right  of  the  king  of  Korea  to  cele- 
brate a sacrifice  which  the  Chinese  rituals  reserved 
for  the  Emperor.  Suppressed,  then  re-established, 
the  sacrifice  to  heaven  does  not  reappear  after 
1457  until  1897,  when  Korea  was  independent  and 
known  as  the  Empire  of  Tai-han. 

Worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  existed  in 
Sillii,  and  in  Kokurye,  ami  is  found  again  during 
the  Korye  dy'iiasty'.  In  the  last-mentioned  period, 
and  also  in  that  of  Chosen,  mention  is  made  of 
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altars  dedicated  to  the  stars  ; at  these  altars  offer- 
ings and  prayers  were  burned.  In  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cent,  these  ceremonies,  Taoist  in  char- 
acter, were  suppressed ; like  the  sacrifices  to  heaven, 
they  did  not  conform  to  the  strict  orthodoxy  of 
Confucianism. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Silla,  at  a period  when  the 
Chinese  civilization  had  already  penetrated,  the 
sacrifices  in  connexion  with  agriculture  kejit  their 
national  character ; they  took  place  three  times 
a year— in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  ancient 
religion  was  the  worship  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
seas.  The  Sam  Icuk  sa  kmi  gives  a list  of  the  holy 
places  of  the  kingdom  of  Silla,  classified  into  three 

roups,  according  to  their  importance.  Under  the 

ynasty  of  Chosen,  sacrifices  were  regularly  offered, 
sometimes  at  the  places  consecrated  by  tradition, 
sometimes  at  a mountain-  or  river-altar  (after 
1405  the  altars  had  official  guardians).  The 
regulations  of  1866  include  ritual  rules  along  with 
a kind  of  sacred  geography.  In  spite  of  the 
intolerance  of  the  Confucianists,  who  have  gradu- 
ally effaced  so  many  traces  of  the  ancient  beliefs, 
this  worship  has  survived.  It  is  very  deep-rooted 
among  the  people  ; there  is  hardly  a sacred  moun- 
tain where  some  sanctuary  is  not  to  be  found,  dedi- 
cated to  the  spirit  of  the  place  or  to  a Buddha  as 
its  substitute.  At  every  important  or  difficult 
pass  there  is  a sacred  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which 
each  passer-by  lays  a pebble  ; some  travellers  tear 
strips  from  their  garments  and  tie  them  to  the 
branches  ; the  devout  present  rice.  Similar  offer- 
ings are  made  at  the  fords  and  at  the  eddies  of 
the  rivers.  The  great  trees,  the  miryek  (gigantic 
statues,  perhaps  Buddhist  in  origin,  which  occur 
in  fairly  large  numbers),  and  the  posts  painted  red, 
with  the  tops  roughly  representing  a human  head, 
are  the  objects  of  a similar  devotion. 

A last  mark  of  the  ancient  religion  has  reference 
to  ritual  purity.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year 
there  were  general  sacrifices  of  propitiation  and 
purification ; these  were  offered  also  in  time  of  war ; 
and  at  such  times  all  rejoicings  were  forbidden. 
Practices  analogous  to  that  great  annual  purifica- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  feudal  China  of  the 
Cheu  and  in  ancient  Japan.  In  the  modern 
Chinese  worship,  fasting  and  the  washing  of 
hands  which  precedes  every  sacrifice  have  not  so 
general  a significance.  The  use  of  purifications 
and  of  public  prayers  on  the  occasion  of  calami- 
ties, fires,  and  invasions  is  often  noted  even  during 
the  period  of  Korye,  under  names  which  recall  the 
Japanese  Ohobarahi.  The  people  observed  a cus- 
tom of  the  same  nature ; each  year,  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  6th  moon,  they  went  to  wash  their  hair 
at  the  river  in  oi'der  to  remove  all  misfortunes; 
then  they  gathered  together  to  drink  and  make 
merry. 

3.  Ancestor-worship. — The  Sam  kuk  sa  keui 
assigns  a remote  origin  to  the  worship  of  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Silla. 

‘Under  the  king  Nam-hai,  the  second  reign,  the  3rd  year 
(A.D.  6)  in  spring,  they  set  up  for  the  first  time  the  temple  of 
Si-cho  Hyekkesei ; at  the  four  seasons  they  offered  sacrifices 
to  him.  His  own  younger  sister,  Aro,  presided  at  the  sacri- 
fices. King  Chi-cheung  (^500-514),  22nd  reign,  at  Nai-eui,  birth- 
place of  Sl-cho,  founded  a temple  in  order  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
him.  Coming  to  the  36th  reign,  king  Hyei-kong  (765-780)  for 
the  first  time  determined  the  five  temples ; he  chose  king 
Michu  (262-284)  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Kim  family ; kings 
Thai-chong  (654-661)  and  Mun-mu  (661-681),  who  had  pacified 
Paikohei  and  Kokurye,  and  had  great  merits,  were  each  of  them 
ancestors  whose  [worship]  the  successive  generations  [might] 
not  abolish  : with  these  were  grouped  his  two  nearest  temples, 
that  made  five  temples.’ 

The  place  of  a woman  in  the  ceremonies  makes 
us  think  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  priestesses  of 
Ise  and  Kamo  ; and,  as  in  Japan,  the  guardians 
of  the  royal  tombs  seem  to  have  formed  a heredi- 
tary class  of  the  population  in  Silla  and  in  Kokurye. 


The  worship  of  dead  kings  in  Kokurye  is  thus 
attested : 

‘The  3rd  year  of  king  Tai-mu-sin  (a.d.  20),  the  temple  of  the 
first  ancestor,  king  Tong-myeng  (37-19  b.c.),  was  built.’  The 
Chinese  historians  confirm  the  existence  of  this  worship : 
‘ They  have  two  temples  for  the  spirits ; one  is  called  the 
spirit  of  Puyc,  represented  by  a carved  wooden  image  of  a 
woman  ; the  other  is  called  the  spirit  of  Ko-teung  (or,  ratlier, 
the  spirit  which  rose  to  the  heights) ; they  say  he  is  Si-cho,  son 
of  the  spirit  of  Puye.  For  each  temple  they  have  established 
officials,  and  send  men  to  guard  them.  These  would  be  the 
daughter  of  the  god  of  the  river  and  Chumong.’ 

The  last  phrase,  added  by  the  author  of  the  Sam 
kuk  sa  keui,  indicates  very  i)iecisel3’  that  Kokurj’e 
adored  their  first  king  and  his  mother;  the  legend 
of  these  two  jiersonages,  recorded  in  the  Sdui  kuk 
sa  keui  and  in  the  inscription  of  414  of  Kokurj’e, 
testifies  that  Si-cho  (Chumong,  the  king  Tong- 
myeng)  and  his  mother  were  bom  in  Buye  ; Si-cho 
did  not  die  a natural  death,  butdisapiieared,  rLsing 
up  to  heaven,  whence  the  name  Ko-teung. 

The  worship  of  the  founder  of  the  dvnastj’  i.s 
likewise  observed  in  Paikehei  and  in  Karuk. 

Since  the  10th  cent.,  at  least,  the  worship  of 
the  rojml  ancestors  has  been  Chine.se  as  regards 
formuhe  and  rites  ; and  since  the  j’ear  988  the 
Korean  rituals  have  been  directly  imspired  by 
Chinese  rituals.  The  formalities  of  ancestor- 
worship  have  been  extended,  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  principles,  to  the  worship  of  all  spirits. 
Generallj’  a wooden  tablet  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  spirit ; the  tablet  represents  him  or 
acts  as  a supjiort  for  him  ; for  the  ceremonj’  it  is 
set  up  on  a throne.  The  name  of  the  sacrifice 
varies ; chei  and  sa  are  applied  to  the  worship  of 
the  spirits  of  nature,  the  first  term  referring  to 
the  earthly,  and  the  second  to  the  heavenly, 
spirits;  hyang  is  reserved  for  the  manes;  keui 
is  a requisition  or  a proclamation  made  to  the 
spirits  ; in  the  worship  of  Confucius  the  expres- 
sions/lyany  and  (yen  are  found.  Some  or  the 
sacrifices  are  offered  at  a fixed  time — e.y.,  at  new 
moon  and  full  moon,  at  each  season,  or  in  spring 
and  in  autumn,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
spirits ; others  take  place  when  special  events 
call  for  them.  The  king  is  sacrificer  by  right, 
and  officiates  in  person  or  by  his  representatives. 
The  principal  sacrificer  is  assisted  by  various 
acolytes,  masters  of  ceremonies,  invocators,  and 
others  ; these  are  merely  assistants,  not  priests. 
There  is  no  specially  constituted  priesthood. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  sacrifice  are  the 
offering  of  incense,  cloth,  wine,  and  different  kinds 
of  food,  and  the  reading  of  a prayer  ; at  the  great 
sacrifices,  musicians  chant  hj’iuns  and  dancers  per- 
form evolutions  at  different  points  in  the  ceremony. 
A consecrated  cup  is  handed  to  the  principal  sacri- 
ficer, who  empties  it ; a part  of  the  consecrated 
food  is  then  handed  to  him,  which  he  receives, 
and,  after  the  ceremony,  consumes.  The  rest  of 
the  offering,  along  with  the  text  of  the  prayer,  is 
interred  in  a trench  dug  for  the  pui-pose.  The 
text  of  the  prayer,  and  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
the  offering,  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

The  offerings  placed  before  each  tablet  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  proclamation  to  the  gods  of  the  harvests  were : two  bamboo 
baskets,  covered  (dried  stag-flesh,  chestnuts) ; two  wooden 
bowls,  covered  (salted  stag-flesh,  pickled  vegetables);  two 
copper  plates,  rectangular,  covered  (rice,  sorghum) ; two 
wooden  plates,  round,  covered  (two  kinds  of  millet) ; a wooden 
tray  (pork  fat);  a bamboo  basket,  covered  (cloth);  two  wax 
tapers,  one  perfume-burner,  one  cup  for  libations ; two  bowls 
of  plain  wood  (pure  water,  sweet  wine) ; and  two  pitchers  of 
carved  wood  (pure  water,  clarified  wine). 

Of  the  places  where  the  official  worship  is  cele- 
brated, some — myo,  tyen,  sa — are  covered  buildings, 
separated  by  courts,  and  contained  within  an  en- 
closing wall ; and  these  buildings,  more  or  less 
extensive  and  sumptuous,  are  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  manes.  The  others,  tan,  are  altars 
in  the  open  air,  formed  of  a levelled  surface  M’liich 
is  raised  above  the  surrounding  ground  and  is 
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reached  by  steps ; these  are  encompassed  by  one 
or  two  enclosing  walls,  square  or  rectangular  in 
form,  often  rather  low,  and  built  of  stone ; the 
altar  and  the  walls  are  orientated.  In  tije  middle 
of  each  of  the  walls  is  an  opening  which  serves  as 
a passage ; it  is  adorned  with  the  Korean  wooden 
gate,  called  hong  sal  mun.  The  altars  are  em- 
ployed for  the  most  part  for  the  worship  of  the 
spirits  of  nature.  Several  other  temples,  called 
kung  or  myo,  are  dedicated  to  different  members 
of  the  royal  family,  heirs  to  the  throne,  wives  of 
the  second  rank,  and  so  on.  At  death-anniversaries 
and  at  several  feasts,  worship  is  celebrated  at  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  and  queens,  sun 
reung,  47  or  48  in  number,  are  situated  mostly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Se-ul ; the  tombs  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  uen  and  luo,  number  more 
than  10.  There  are  also  temples  consecrated  to 
Confucius  and  to  various  celebrated  men  and  bene- 
factors of  the  country. 

Principal  temples  and  altars. — Chong  myo,  at  Se-ul,  temple 
of  the  royal  ancestors  of  Chosen  ; Yeng-heui  tyen,  at  Se-ul, 
where  the  portraits  of  several  kings  are  honoured;  Kyeng-mo 
kung,  at  Se-ul,  built  in  1704  for  the  manes  of  the  crown-prince 
Chang-hen  (Sa-to) ; Udm-heung  pon  kung,  at  Ham-heung,  an 
ancient  habitation  of  Thiii-cho,  who  founded  the  Chosen 
dynasty ; Sung-in  tyen,  at  Phyeng-yang,  in  honour  of  tlic 
legendary  Keui-cha,  founder  (a.I).  1122)  of  the  second  kingdom 
of  Chosen  ; Sung-tek  tyen,  at  Ky  eng-chu,  dedicated  to  the  first 
king  of  Silla ; Mun-sen  oung  myo,  temple  of  Confucius  at  Se-ul ; 
Koan  odng  myo,  at  Se-ul,  temples  of  the  god  of  war  who 
fought  with  the  Korean  army  against  the  Japanese  in  1592  and 
1597  ; Sen-mu  sa,  at  Se-ul,  in  honour  of  two  Chinese  generals 
who  fought  for  Korea  in  that  war ; Mu-ryel  sa,  at  Phyeng-yang, 
dedicated  to  several  Chinese  mandarins  who  took  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Japanese  (1592-98) ; Chhung-min  sa,  at  Sun- 
thyen,  where  Ri  Sun-sin  is  honoured,  the  great  Korean  admiral 
who  so  often  conquered  the  Ja]3anese ; Tdi-po  tan,  at  Se-ul,  an 
altar  dedicated  to  three  Ming  Emperors — Thai-tsu,  Slien-tsung, 
who  rescued  Korea  in  1592-98,  and  Yi-tsung,  the  last  of  tlie 
dynasty ; and  Sd-chik  tan,  at  Se-ul,  altar  of  the  gods  of  tlie 
harvests. 

In  tlieory  ancestor- worship  exists  in  every  family, 
just  as  in  the  royal  family  : the  eldest  son  inlierits 
the  sacrifices  and  [fresents  offerings  to  his  father, 
his  giandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  as  welt  as 
to  tlieir  wives,  i.e.  to  one,  two,  or  three  generations 
of  ancestors  in  the  male  line ; the  more  remote 
ancestors  have  neither  tablets  nor  special  offerings. 
The  ceremonies  take  place  at  the  same  periods  and 
in  connexion  with  the  same  events  as  those  of  the 
worship  of  the  royal  ancestors,  and  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  principal  room  of  the  house,  in  a 
room  or  chapel  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or  near 
the  tombs. 

For  the  sacrifice  presented  by  a man  of  the  people  (i.e.  not 
an  official)  to  his  father  and  mother,  the  offerings  are  by  riglit 
the  following : a bowl  of  vegetables,  a plate  of  fruits,  a bowl  of 
dried  meat  and  of  salted  meat,  a liowl  of  roasted  liver,  two 
bowls  of  cooked  rice,  two  bowls  of  broth,  a spoon  and  chop- 
sticks for  two  persons,  and  six  cups  (of  wine). 

In  practice  the  aristocracy  of  the  rydng-pdn  and 
the  demi-aristocracy  of  the  chung-in  seem  to  be 
the  only  people  who  celebrate  this  private  worship. 
It  is  regulated  by  tiie  ritual  of  Cliti  Hi  and  by 
many  Korean  commentaries,  but  it  is  not  men- 
tioned, even  in  a native  form,  earlier  th.an  1015. 

There  are  many  buildings,  more  or  less  important, 
bearing  the  name  of  sa,  sc-uen,  or  myo,  which 
belong  neither  to  the  official  nor  to  the  domestic 
worship.  They  are  dedicated  to  celebrated  men, 
Korean  or  Chinese,  philosojfhers,  officials,  and 
soldiers,  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  their  virtues, 
and  the  loftiness  of  their  teaching.  The  little 
work  entitled  Cho  tu  role  mentions  no  fewer  than 
383  outside  of  Se-ul — i.e.,  on  an  average,  more  than 
one  for  each  district.  In  some  of  the  chapels  not 
more  than  one  personage  is  adored,  in  others  half 
a dozen  or  more  ; some  men  receive  sacriiices  only 
in  one  locality,  while  the  names  of  others  are 
found  in  all  the  provinces,  or  in  several  districts  of 
each  province.  If  the  terms  were  taken  in  their 
exact  sense,  the  sa  and  the  myo  would  be  essentially 


the  places  of  worship;  in  the  se-uen,  the  principal 
part  would  Ire  the  kung  tang,  where  the  disciples 
gather  together  to  read  and  comment  upon  tlie 
works  of  their  master,  and  to  discu>'  and  exp<jund 
his  teaching ; as  a matter  of  fact,  the  three  ex- 
pressions are  not  kept  distinct.  These  chapels, 
built  by  the  piety  of  descendants,  di.'ciples,  and 
adorers  in  order  to  honour  the  memory  of  a resi>ected 
master,  received  from  their  founder.‘-  gifts  of  rice- 
(ilantations  and  slaves ; and  often  the  king  iiestuwed 
similar  benefits  on  them,  exempted  them  from 
taxation,  or  gave  them  a tablet  bearing  clu.ra<  ters 
written  by  his  hand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  inicrna  ional 
conditions  of  Korea  will  modify  the  ic.l^ious 
customs. 

4.  Buddhism. — The  formalities  of  Bud  Ihi.-ni  in 
Korea  do  not  differ  essentially  Irom  llm-.-  in  Ciiinu, 
whence  it  has  penetrated  into  the  ip'-ninsuln.  The 
bonze  Sun-to,  carrying  images  and  sc  leil  texts, 
was  sent  to  Kokurye  by  the  king  of  Tshin  in  a.u. 
372 ; in  384  the  bonze  Marananda  coming  from 
Tsin  went  to  Paikehei  ; fifty  j'ears  l.-Ucr  some 
bonzes  from  Kokurye  entered  Isilla,  which  practised 
tlie  Buddhist  precepts  in  528.  Before  long  it  was 
forbidden  in  that  kingdom  to  kill  any  living  thing  ; 
many  people  became  monks  and  gave  their  goods 
to  the  monasteries;  some  kings  took  the  bonze's 
robe  ; and  in  551  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  the 
kingdom  was  created.  Under  the  Korye  dyna-'ty 
Buddhism  shone  with  incomparable  radiance  ; the 
kouk  sa,  preceptor  of  the  kingdom,  wa^  often 
possessed  of  great  power,  while  the  bonzes,  fortified 
in  their  monasteries,  and  owners  of  numerous  slaves 
and  extensive  domains,  intrigued,  plotted,  and 
strove  by  force  of  arms  against  the  minister.'  who 
disjileased  them.  The  djuiasty  of  Chosen,  howeve'r, 
treated  the  monks  mainly  with  di.strust  ; thecA  ay, 
Buddhist  Orders  or  sects,  were,  b}’  decree,  reduced 
to  the  number  of  two  (1419),  and  then  abolished 
(1512).  The  monastic  profession  was  surrounded 
by  many  hindrances  (11C9);  the  monasteries  of 
Se-ul  were  destroyed,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  btiihl 
others ; the  bonzes  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  capital  and  were  ranked  among  the  lowest 
castes.  These  persecuting  laws  have  been  sup- 
pressed since  the  Japanese  domination. 

5.  Confucianism. — The  accession  of  the  dynasty 
of  Chosen  had  been,  in  fact,  a reaction  against  the 
bonzes  and  against  the  Mongols.  In  opposition 
to  that  twofold  tyranny,  the  nobles  had  become 
Confucian  literati.  In  spite  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  several  of  the  first  kings  of  Korye,  the 
teaching  of  the  Chinese  sage,  scarcely  approved  of 
in  Silla,  had  failed  to  liiid  more  adherents  later  on, 
and  in  the  midille  of  the  13th  cent.  An  Vu  com- 
plained that  he  saw  the  temple  of  Confucius  in 
ruins  and  the  Great  School  without  pupils.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Sung  in  China,  many  Confucian  books 
were  introduced,  and  literati  came  into  the  country. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a Confucian  renaissance, 
of  which  the  great  names  are  those  of  Hi  Saik  and 
Cheng  Mong-chu  (second  half  of  the  14th  cent.). 
The  triumph  of  the  literati  in  Korea  followed  the 
fall  of  the  Mongols  and  the  accession  of  the  Ming 
at  Peking.  The  first  kings  of  Chosen,  in  particular 
Thai-chong  (1400-1418)  and  Sei-chong  (1418-1450), 
organized  their  kingdom  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  School,  revived  the  competitive  examinations 
and  the  rules  for  the  conferment  of  offices,  and 
surrounded  themselves  with  literati,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  knew  how  to  keep  in  subjection.  In 
the  following  century,  however,  the  Confucianists 
grouiied  in  the  ollicial  provincial  schools,  the 
temples,  and  colleges  around  renowned  masters, 
communicating  from  town  to  town,  and  rejue- 
sented  at  Se-ul  by  the  literati  of  the  temple  of 
Confucius  and  often  by  the  highest  ollicials,  spoke 
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out  to  the  court  and  to  tlie  kings.  Two  princes 
resisted  and  were  deposed  ; tlie  others  had  usually 
to  submit  to  a strict  puritanism  founded  upon 
the  classics,  and  to  take  part  in  the  persecution  of 
all  dissenters,  Buddhist  and  others.  It  was  the 
reign  of  Chinese  rituals  ; but  the  literati  were  not 
of  one  mind  about  the  interpretation  of  the  texts. 
They  split  up  into  parties,  and  fought  for  power ; 
hence  arose  exiles,  massacres,  and  violation  of 
tombs ; all  parties  at  certain  times  showed  equal 
ferocity,  especially  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
before  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Japanese  and 
that  of  the  Manchus.  Among  the  great  sages  of 
that  period  mention  must  be  made  of  Hi  Theu-kyei, 
Seng  U-kyei,  and  Hi  Hyul-kok,  who  kept  them- 
selves apart  from  the  factions,  and  He  5lok  and 
Song  Si-ryel,  whose  partisans  stained  the  land  with 
blood.  Since  the  18th  cent,  the  Confucian  philo- 
soj)hy  has  continued  to  be  studied,  and  the  rites 
have  been  practised,  with  milder  feelings. 

6.  Christianity.  — Christianity  was  introduced 
from  Peking  in  1784  by  some  members  of  the 
annual  embassy  ; the  priests  were  at  first  Chinese. 
The  first  European  missionary  who  made  his  way 
into  Korea  (1836)  was  M.  Maubant.  In  1866  there 
were  in  Se-ul  and  in  the  provinces  twelve  mission- 
aries and  ten  thousand  converts,  but  the  massacres 
decreed  in  that  year  almost  annihilated  the  Korean 
Church.  Since  1883,  in  consequence  of  the  treaties 
with  the  European  powers,  it  has  been  jiossible  to 
establish  all  the  religious  missions  openly  in  the 
land. 
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KOURETES  AND  KORYBANTES.  — i. 
Kouretes.  — The  nature  and  functions  of  the 
Kouretes  are  in  great  part  deducible  from  a right 
understanding  of  their  name.  We  must,  in  all 
probability,  distinguish  between  Koiip-gres  and 
KovpijTes,  which  apparently  come  from  entirely 
different  bases. 

Kotpi)?,  ‘ young  man,  warrior’  (c.p.,  II.  xix.  193,  248),  is  prob- 
ably to  be  connected  with  Homeric  xoCpos,  itoiipr),  ‘ youth, 
maiden,’  Doric  (tipos,  xupo,  which,  as  shown  by  the  Arcadian 
form  K6pFa,  ‘ maiden,’  are  for  *kor-vos,  *kor-vd,  and  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  base  *kere-,  ‘ to  grow,’  which  appears,  among 
many  other  words,  in  Lat.  creo,  ‘ I create  ’ (H.  Osthoff,  Etymolog. 
Parerga,  Leipzig,  1901,  i.  37 ; E.  Boisacq,  Diet,  etymol.  de  la 
langue  grecque,  Heidelberg,  1907  ff.,  p.  497).  It  means  propei-ly 
‘adolescent.’  Kovpijres  (Cretan  Kiop^ras),  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  of  the  present  art.,  may  represent  an  original  *qor-s- 
etes,  and  thus  be  connected  with  Gr.  xovpd,  ‘ shearing,  tonsure,’ 
and  with  xeipa  (*qer-s-yo),  ‘ I shear,  cut.’  The  Greek  lexico- 
graphers confused  the  two  bases,  and  connected  /coCpos,  Kot/pg 
with  Kovpd,  as  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  s.v.  Kovpda-ova ; 
Kovpos  . . . Xeyerat  5e  sal  6 fuptov  anrou  to  yivaiov  ; Etymologi- 
cum  Gudianum,  s.v.  Kovpg  : Kopij  sal  ’IwyiKuis  Kovpg  . . . g 
xeipopeVr)  In.  On  the  other  hand,  both  lexicons,  as  well  as 
Hesychius,  rightly  distinguish  between  Kodpgres  and  Kovpgres. 

The  KovprjTes,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  meaning 
those  who  had  undergone  some  form  of  tonsure, 
and  this  tonsure  was  one  of,  and  perhaps  among 
the  Greeks  the  most  important  among,  the  rites 
of  puberty-initiation.  Hair  among  most  primitive 
people  is  sacred  because  regarded  as  a source  and 
vehicle  of  life  (cf.  art.  Hair  AND  Nails,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  474-477).  The  sprouting  of  the  beard  is  a mark 
of  virility  attained ; and,  as  puberty  both  for  man 


and  for  woman  has  significance  only  in  relation  to 
marriage,  Greek  custom  enacted  that  a j’oung  man 
should  offer  his  beard  and  a maiden  her  locks 
before  entering  on  marriage.  Our  earliest  delinite 
evidence  for  hair-shearing  as  a rite  preliminary 
to  marriage  is  in  the  Hippolytos  of  Euripides 
(142511'.).  Artemis  says  to  Hippolytos  : 

Tt/jia9  fi^yioTa?  troAei 

6(u(rb>  * icdpai  ydp  ya/AWk  irdp&f 

Kd/Aa9  Kipovmai  <701. 

And  Lucian  (de  Syr.  Dca,  60),  quoting  the 
custom  of  Troezen,  says  that  it  was  the  same  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria. 

’ The  young  men  offer  the  flrstfruits  of  their  beards  (riie 
yevtiuiv  arapp^owou),  and  they  then  let  do»Ti  the  locks  of  the 
maidens,  which  have  been  sacred  from  their  birth.  They  then 
cut  these  off  in  the  sanctuary  and  place  them  in  vessels,  some 
of  silver,  and  many  of  gold.’  Lucian  notes  that  the  name  of  the 
dedicator  was  often  inscribed,  and  adds ; ‘ I did  this  myself 
when  I was  still  a youth,  and  my  lock  of  hair  and  my  name  sliU 
remain  in  the  sanctuary.’ 

The  Kouretes,  then,  we  may  conjecture,  were 
the  mythological  projection  of  youths  who  had 
undergone  puberty-initiation.  The  custom  of  hair- 
shearing survived  in  the  ceremony  of  KovpeCms, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  third  day  of  the 
Apatouria  at  Athens,  on  which  the  youths  and 
maidens  were  enrolled  on  the  phratry-li^ts,  and 
the  children’s  hair  was  shorn  and  dedicated  to 
Artemi.s. 

Strabo  devotes  most  of  the  10th  book  of  his 
Geography  to  the  discussion  of  the  Kouretes. 
What  puzzled  him  was  that  he  knew  of  two  sorts 
of  Kouretes — one  sort  real  young  men  living  and 
giving  their  name  to  tribes  living  in  Euboea, 
zEtolia,  and  Acamania ; the  other  sort  a kind  of 
magical  priest,  a semi-mythical  person  attendant 
on  the  gods,  and  akin,  according  to  him,  to  other 
mythical  ministrants — like  Satyrs,  Seilenoi,  and 
Tityroi — to  Korybantes,  Kabeiroi,  Idaian  Daktyls, 
and  Telchines.  The  confusion  that  seems  hopeless 
to  Strabo  is  cleared  up  for  us  by  comparative 
anthropology.  Two  principles  necessarily  hidden 
from  Strabo  serve  to  unravel  the  tangle.  First, 
we  know  now  that  social  institutions  tend  to 
‘ project  ’ mythological  figures.  Actual  men  danc- 
ing in  animal  skins  for  ritual  purposes  beget  the 
notion  of  mythical  figures  half-men,  half-animal, 
e.g.  Satyrs.  Actual  young  initiates,  or  kouretes, 
tend  to  project  mythological  idealized  Kouretes. 
The  process  is  marked  by  the  capital  letter.  The 
second  principle  is  even  more  important.  Tribal 
initiation  ceremonies,  once  their  purport  is  ob- 
scured, tend  to  become  the  mysteries  of  secret 
societies.  Privileges  once  open  to  all  at  puberty 
are  confined  to  the  few  willing  to  purchase  them 
either  by  actual  payment  to  already  existing 
members  or  by  submission  to  piarticular  tests. 
The  initiate,  the  koures,  develops  into  the  pro- 
fessional medicine-man. 

All  over  Greece  in  primitive  days  there  were 
presumably  Kouretes,  warriors  who  had  shorn  their 
hair  at  puberty,  but  in  Krete  only  do  we  find  the 
Kouretes  as  a special  sect  of  medicine-men  or 
embryo  priests.  The  chorus  in  the  Hypsipyle  of 
Euripides  (frag.  iii.  24)  tell  how  Europa  landed 
on  holy  Krete,  rearer  of  Zeus,  ‘nurse  of  the 
Kouretes,’  and  the  Bacchants  sing  (Eur.  Bach. 
119) : 

to  flaXa/Aevfjta  Kovp^- 

T(i)v  ^a0€ou  re  Kpijra? 

Atoyei'eTopes  li'avAot. 

In  Krete,  it  would  seem,  was  not  only  the  sacred 
birth-place  of  Zeus,  but  the  marriage-chamber  of 
the  Kouretes.  Here,  though  the  Kouretes  are 
half-mythologized,  their  primary  function  as  mar- 
riageable initiates  is  still  remembered,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  function  we  can  understand  the 
characteristic  myth  in  which  they  apjiear  as 
attendants  of  the  Mother  (Hliea)  and  rearers  and 
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protectors  of  the  holy  child  (Zeus),  as  7roiooTp60ot 
and  <f)6\aKe!. 

' In  the  Kretan  discourses  the  Kouretes  are  called  the  nurses 
and  guardians  of  Zeus  ’ (Strabo,  x.  468). 

Krete,  then,  was  by  common  consent  the  birth- 
place of  the  Kouretes,  and,  wherever  Kretan 
civilization  spread,  the  specialized  Kouretes  are 
apt  to  be  found.  Their  particular  geographical 
distribution  is  matter  of  the  general  history  of  the 
spread  of  Kretan  civilization,  and  does  not  here 
concern  us. 

The  great  central  worship  of  Krete  was  the 
worship  of  the  Mother-goddess.  In  the  bridal- 
chamber  {OaM/iev/iia)  of  Krete  the  young  men, 
before  they  might  win  their  earthly  brides,  were 
initiated  to  the  Mountain-Mother,  and  became 
symbolically  her  consorts  or  husbands ; by  this 
ceremony  her  fertility  was  promoted  and  theirs 
safeguarded.  In  natural  sequence  these  potential 
fathers  became  the  guardians  of  the  Mother’s 
child,  re-born  each  year,  on  whose  re-birth  the 
fertility  of  nature  and  man  alike  depended.  This 
marriage  of  the  initiate  with  the  Queen  or  Mother 
underlies  all  the  Kretan  and  Asia  Minor  mysteries. 
On  an  Orphic  gold  tablet  the  mystic  avows  Aecriroli/at 
di  vwd  KdXirou  i5vv  jSacriXelas,  and  one  formu- 

lary of  the  mysteries  of  Dea  was  vird  rdv  Traa-riv 
viriovv,  where  the  iraa-rds  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  marriage-chamber  (0aXdgeuga)  of  the  Kretan 
Kouretes. 

The  functions  of  the  konres  in  the  secondary  and 
derivative  sense  as  medicine-man,  a member  of  a 
secret  society,  were  not  confined,  any  more  than 
were  those  of  the  young  tribal  initiate,  to  that  of 
marriage.  It  was  the  multiplicity  of  these  func- 
tions that  puzzled  Strabo.  Ho  finds  that  tlie 
Kouretes  are  magicians,  prophets,  and  armed 
dancers,  as  well  as  child-rearers,  and  always  half- 
d.Temonic.  These  manifold  functions  are  natural 
enough  if  we  regard  the  Kouretes  as  a blend  of 
medicine-man  and  culture-hero.  The  medicine- 
man is  always  half-daemonic,  and  often  dressed  up 
as  a bogey  ; he  is  always  a seer  and  a healer, 
always  charged  with  magical  power,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  lind  that  Epimenides,  the  great 
magician-healer  of  Krete  who  was  summoned 
to  Athens  to  purify  the  city,  was  hailed  as  the 
‘ New  Koures  ’ (Koap?)?,  not  KoOpos,  as  in  the  printed 
edd.).  He  was  a man  of  Phaistos,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Vita  Sol.  xii.),  ‘an  adept  in  religious 
matters  dealing  with  the  lore  of  orgiastic  and 
initiatory  rites,’  and  his  life,  with  its  magical 
sleep  in  the  Diktman  cave  and  its  dream-taught 
lore,  reads  like  the  tale  of  the  initiation  of  a 
savage  medicine-man. 

Diodorus  brings  the  Kouretes  before  us  as 
culture-heroes,  as  the  projections,  half-historical, 
half-mythological,  of  man’s  primitive  energies  and 
discoveric.s.  They  dwelt,  he  tells  us,  on  mountains 
and  in  wooded  places  and  glens  where  there  was 
natural  shelter.  They  were  distinguished  by  their 
ingenuity  in  inventing  things  for  the  common 
good.  They  first  taught  men  to  collect  four-footed 
beasts  in  flocks,  to  tame  wild  animals,  the  art  of 
bee-keeping,  how  to  hunt  and  shoot,  and  they 
‘taught  men  how  to  live  together  iu  societies,  and  wore  the 
originators  of  harmony  and  a certain  good  order.  Tliey  also 
discovered  swords  and  helmets  and  armed  dances,  and  by 
means  of  those  they  made  a great  din  and  deceived  Kronos’ 
(V.  65). 

Following  Diodorus,  modern  mythologists  have 
always  explained  the  characteristic  clashing  of 
arms  by  the  Kouretes  as  part  of  the  tendance  of 
the  holy  child.  As  such  it  appears  in  the  reliefs 
and  on  the  various  coins  where  the  birth  is 
represented.  The  Mother  and  child,  or  sometimes 
the  child  only,  are  ligured  iu  tlie  centre,  and  above 
them  the  Kouretes  chash  their  shields,  llendcl 
Harris  has  shown  that  the  shield-  or,  rather, 


cymbal  - clashing  was  connected  with  the  child’s 
sacred  food,  as  much  as  or  more  than  with  the 
child.  ‘Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat.’  Hi.? 
nursing  mothers  (rpoipol)  are  Amalthea  (‘  .she  of  the 
milk’)  and  MelLssa,  the  honey-hee.  It  was  ‘ a rude 
music  meant  to  call  the  swarming  l>ees  to  a new 
hive’  (Boanerges,  p.  350).  It  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  ‘ noise  of  tin  pans  and  kettles  which  may  l^e 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  cottage  in  the 
country  when  the  bees  are  swarming."  Virgil 
remembers  the  connexion  between  bees  and  the 
cymbals  of  the  Mother.  When  the  bees  .'■warm, 
he  says,  strew  bruised  balm -leaves  and  honey- 
wort, 

‘Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Matris  quate  c^TubaU  circum  ’ (6V?r_7. 
iv.  64), 

and  a little  later  he  definitely  connect.^  the  bee- 
and  the  Kouretes,  speaking  of  the  bee."- 

* Curetum  sonitus  crepitantiaque  aera  secutai- ' (■'•.  1 '■! ). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  on  our  earliest  m')nu- 
ment  representing  the  Kouretes — one  of  the  v.itive 
bronze  shields,  found  actuallj'  in  the  sacred  rave 
on  Mt.  Ida  and  dating  about  the  8th  cent.  it.c. — 
the  Kouretes  are  clashing  not  shields  but  cymbals 
or  a sort  of  gong. 

Though  their  aspect  as  culture-heroes  w.a.s  of 
great  importance,  the  central  function  of  the 
Kouretes  remained  that  of  husbands  and  potential 
fathers.  On  the  symbolic  performance  in  ritual 
of  this  function  depended  tlie  fertility  and.  in 
general,  the  luck  or  fate  of  the  whole  community. 
Of  this,  happily,  we  are  certain,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  a jiriceless  monument,  the  Hymn  of 
the  Kouretes,  recently  found  at  Palaikastro  in 
Eastern  Krete.  The  Hymn  dates  from  about  the 
4th  cent.  A.l).,  but  it  embodies  a much  older 
original.  It  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the 
‘ Kouroa  most  great,’  the  mythical  projection  ot 
the  band  of  kouroi.  He  is  addressed  as  ‘ Kronian,' 
as  ‘ Lord  of  all  that  is  wet  and  gleaming  ’ yvaysparti 
ydyovs),  i.c.  lord  of  moisture  ami  of  life  begotten  and 
nurtured  by  moisture.  Moreover — an  all-important 
point — he  is  bidden  to  come  to  Dikte  ‘lor  the 
year’  (ts  tuiaordu).  The  birth  and  nurture  of  the 
holy  child  are  then  recounted  — a birth  which 
implied  to  the  ears  of  the  initiated  a sacred  ritual 
marriage.  The  Hymn  then  passes  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  holy  birth.  Because  the  child  is 
annually  born,  the  Seasons  (Hone)  began  to  be 
fruitful  year  by  year  ; the  cause  of  the  Seasons, 
their  order  and  way  (Dike),  is  inaugurated,  never 
again  to  be  disturbed,  and  in  virtue  of  this  birth 
there  results  fertility  for  man  and  beast,  for  Hocks 
and  herds  and  bee-hives,  for  cities  and  seafaring 
ships,  and  linally,  by  virtue  of  this  goodly  rite 
(dtp.iv)  of  initiation,  fertility  for  the  newlj-  initiated 
citizens  (sts  r[£oi''s  TroXjelras).  For  all  this  the 
worshippers  and  their  god  are  bidden  in  primitive 
fashion  to  ‘ leap ’ (0(5/)f).  The  Kouretes  stand  then 
as  salient  examples  of  two  fundamental  luincii'les 
in  primitive  Greek  religions.  (1)  Mythological 
ligures  are  the  projection  of  (a)  social  structure, 
and  (b)  human  acti^■itie^.  The  Kouretes  rellect 
the  matrilinear  social  structure,  which  centres  in 
the  Mother  and  Child,  with  accessory  consort  or 
consorts.  Their  religion  was  obscured  and  all  but 
ellaced  by  the  later  patriarchal  system  in  which 
the  Father  dominates  the  Mother,  and  in  which 
tribal  initiation  at  puberty  has  ceased  to  be 
prominent ; the  hnman  energies  expressed  by  the 
Kouretes  are  those  of  lighting  and  fatherhood 
combined  with  early  food -proilncing  activities — 
the  tending  of  ilocks  and  herds  and  bees.  (‘2) 
I’rimitivo  ritual  is  always  magical  in  cliaraeter : 
i.c.,  the  worshipper  docs  what  ho  wants  done,  his 
rites  are  those  of  magical  induction  ; he  marries 
that  the  land  may  be  fertile,  he  tends  .symbolically 
a holy  child  that  his  own  children  may  be  nurtured. 
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Then,  as  the  religious  instinct  develops,  he  projects 
a daemon  leader — a Greatest  Kouros,  to  whom  he 
hands  over  the  functions  which  he  himself  per- 
formed. 

2.  Korybantes.  — The  Kory  ban  tes  are  but  a 
specialized  form  of  one  function  of  the  Kouretes  ; 
they  are  the  embodiments  or  projections  of  the 
orgiastic  ritual-dance.  Their  name  is  of  interest ; 
it  means  ‘peak.'  Thus  the  Macedonian  form  of 
korjjphe,  ‘ mountain-peak,’  is  Icoryhe,  and  is  probably 
akin  to  kiirbasia,  a peaked  head-dress  worn  by, 
c.y.,  the  Persian  king  and  the  Roman  Salii,  figures 
near  akin  to  the  Kouretes.  The  Korybantes,  like 
the  Kouretes,  had  initiation-mysteries  which  seem 
to  have  emjjhasized  death  and  burial  rather  than 
marriage  and  birth  ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  death  and  burial  rites,  followed  by  resur- 
rection, are  equally  effective  ‘medicine’  for  fertility 
with  rites  of  marriage  and  birth.  The  Peak-iSIen 
were  naturally,  like  the  Kouretes,  satellites  of  the 
Mountain-Motlier,  and  in  her  honour  celebrated 
wild  mountain  dances  (dpeipaa-ia).  Some  said  that 
they  were  the  first  men  sprung  from  the  Eartli  in 
the  form  of  bees.  Their  worsliip  was  confused 
with  that  of  the  Kabeiroi,  and  they  were  at  home 
in  Phrygia  rather  than  in  Krete.  To  Plato  the 
Korybantic  dances  are  the  stock  instance  of 
orgiastic  Kddapjn  {Legg.  790  D : ra  tQ>v  Kopvpdvruv 
Idpara).  This  KdOapcns  by  dancing  included  for 
the  ancient  Kouretes  and  Korybantes,  as  for  the 
modern  savage,  two  elements  ajjparently  con- 
trasted, but  in  reality  closely  inter-connected — the 
expulsion  of  evil,  i.c.  barrenness,  sickness,  mad- 
ness, and  the  induction  of  good,  i.e.  fertility,  health, 
growth,  and  sanity.  To-day  in  French  Guinea, 
while  some  of  the  natives  sow  seed,  a man  armed 
with  a musket  dances,  and  the  intent  of  this  is 
explained  as  twofold  : for  exorcizing  the  spirits  and 
causing  the  grain  to  sprout ; and  in  West  Africa 
at  sowing  time  half  of  the  people  go  out  armed  for 
battle,  the  other  half  carry  only  farm  tools. 

Literature. — For  literary  and  monumental  evidence  see 
Roscher,  s.v.  ‘ Kureten,’  Daremberg-Saglio,  s.».‘  Curetes,'  and 
O.  Gruppe,  Griech.  Mylhol.  ttnd  lielipionsgesch.,  Munich,  1906, 
Index,  s.v.  ‘Kureten’  and  ‘ KOrybantes.’  For  the  Palaikastro 
Hymn  of  the  Kouretes  see  three  artt.  in  BSA  xv.  [1908-09] 
309-365,  by  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  Gilbert  Murray,  and  J.  E. 
Harrison,  discussing  respectively  the  finding  of  the  Hymn, 
the  editing  of  the  text,  and  its  religious  significance.  For  the 
Kouretes  as  initiates  and  culture-heroes  see  J.  E.  Harrison, 
Themis,  Cambridge,  1912,  pp.  6ff.,  61  ff. ; for  their  relation  to 
matrUinear  culture,  ib.  p.  492  ff.  For  the  Kouretes  as  consorts 
of  the  Mother  see  A.  B.  Cook,  Zeus,  the  Indo-European 
Sky-God,  Cambridge,  1914,  p.  650,  and  ib.  pp.  23,  24,  note  6,  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Kouretes  as  those  of  the  shorn  hair. 
For  the  Korj  bantes  as  Peak-Men,  ib.  p.  107.  For  the  cymbal- 
dashers  as  bee-keepers  see  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Boanerges, 
Cambridge,  1913,  pp.  348-357.  For  prophylactic  and  inductive 
functions  of  armed  dancing  priests  see  J.  G.  Frazer,  GE^,  pt. 
vi. , ‘ The  Scape-goat,’  London,  1913,  p.  231  ff.  For  bronze  shields 
of  the  Idaan  cave  see  F.  Poulsen,  Der  Orient  und  die  friih- 
griechische  Kunst,  Leipzig,  1912,  pp.  74-S2. 

J.  E.  Hakrison. 

KRISHNA.— See  Incarnation  (Indian). 
KSHATRIYAS,— See  Caste. 

KURDS.— See  Sunnis,  Kizil  Bash. 

KORKUS. — I.  Race,  habitat,  and  census. — 
The  Kurkus  belong  to  the  Munda  family  of  India, 
and  are  closely  akin  to  the  Kols  of  Cbota  Nagpur 
and  the  Santals  of  the  Santal  Parganas.^  They 
inhabit  the  Satpura  hills  and  the  contiguous  plains 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  especially  the  Districts 
of  Hoshangabad,  Nimar,  Betul,  and  the  Melghat 
Taluq  of  Ellichpur.  Their  total  number,  as  given 
in  the  Census  of  1911,  was  152,363,  which  marks  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent  on  the  returns  of  1901, 

1 For  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  this  family,  and  a 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  various  terms  by  which  it 
has  been  dominated,  see  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  iv.  [1906] 
2ff. ; and  cf.  Ceyisus  of  India,  1901,  i.  278. 


wliereas  the  latter  showed  a decrease  of  8 per  cent 
on  tho.se  of  the  previous  decade,  due  to  the  famine 
years  from  1897  onward. 

2.  Tribal  organization. — The  Kurkus  are  also 
known  by  the  name  Muasi ; but  this,  again,  is 
u.sed  as  a subdivisional  name  along  witli  three  other 
terms,  viz.  Bfiwaria,  Ruma,  and  Bondoya.  Thus 
the  Kurkus  are  divided  into  four  sub-tribes,  mainly 
on  a territorial  basis,  but  also  with  a marked 
traditional  cleavage  approximating  to  caste  dis- 
tinction. The  sub-tribes  are  further  divided  into 
totemic  septs,  named,  for  the  most  jiart,  after  trees, 
plants,  animals,  and  other  natural  objects,  animate 
or  inanimate — e.g.,  Chilati  (Cwsalpinin  scpinria), 
Jiimbu  (Eugmia  iamholana),  Bete  (Gmetina  ar- 
borea,  Roxb.),  Takher  (cucumber).  8akom  (leaf), 
Murirami  (peafowl),  Dhaprijass),  Akhandi  (moun- 
tain), Kasa  (earth),  and  Athoii  (wooden  ladle). 
Accounts  vary  as  to  the  correct  number  of  these 
septs.  According  to  one  version,  each  sub-trilie 
has  36  septs.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
assured  by  Kurkus  that  the  number  is  properly 
12i,  which  is  also  the  figure  given  by  Driver;’ 
but  the  sejit  names  in  actual  use  are  found  to 
exeeed  these  limits,  so  that  the  statement  is  prob- 
ably due  to  Gone! — and  ultimatelj’  to  Hindu — in- 
fluence. The  origin  of  these  sent  divisions  is 
naturally  hidden  in  ob.scurity,  though  various 
stories  are  current  which  juirport  to  give  the 
explanation.  The  art.  ‘Korku’  in  the  Ethno- 
graphic Survey  of  the  Central  Provinces  (iii.  ‘ Draft 
Articles  on  Forest  Tribes’  [1907]  54)  records  a 
tradition  that 

‘the  names  are  derived  from  trees  and  other  articles  in  or 
behind  which  the  ancestors  of  each  sept  took  refuge  after  being 
defeated  in  a great  battle.’ 

A variant  of  this  was  told  to  the  present  writer 
to  the  effect  that  the  names  were  given  by  Bhagwan 
on  an  occasion  when  he  called  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribe  into  his  presence  and  inquired  whence  they 
had  come,  and,  as  each  one  indicated  the  locality 
by  reference  to  some  special  object,  Bhagwan 
named  him  accordingly.  Perhaps  this  version 
looks  more  in  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Frazers  theory 
that  the  ultimate  explanation  of  totemistic  names 
is  to  be  sought  in  connexion  with  primitive  ignor- 
ance regarding  the  processes  of  procreation,  though 
it  would  be  precarious  to  lay  particular  stress  on 
any  special  interpretation  of  such  unstable  tradi- 
tions. With  the  predominance  of  the  totemic  sept, 
there  is  a corresponding  weakness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  clan  principle.  But,  while  the  latter 
fails  to  affect  the  general  organization  of  the  tribe, 
various  degrees  of  relationship  are  distinguished 
with  great  particularity,  as  among  the  Hindus ; 
and  what  Frazer  (Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London, 
1910,  iii.  21)  notes  as  characteristic  where  the 
‘ classificatory  system  ’ prevails  holds  good  among 
the  Kui’kiis,  viz.  that  the  language 
‘ has  separate  terms  for  elder  brother  [dado,  or  dadu]  and 
younger  brother  [6o*o],  for  elder  sister  [bdi  or  jiji]  and  younger 
sister  [bokoje],  but  no  term  for  brother  in  general  or  for  sister 
in  general.’ 

The  Kurkus,  like  some  sections  of  the  Gond  tribe, 
occasionally  seek  to  establish  a Rajput  ancestry, 
and  various  tales  are  current  with  this  intent. 
The  element  of  truth  here  seems  to  be  that  some 
measure  of  intercourse  has  taken  place,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  caste  on  the  part  of  individual 
Rajputs  and  their  identification  with  the  Kmku 
people.  The  term  Raj  Kurku  is,  however,  re- 
garded as  an  honourable  distinction  and  is  usually 
reserved  for  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
members  of  the  tribe. 

3.  Social  and  religious  practices. — The  Kurkus 
are  animists,  but  their  animism  is  modihed  by  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Hindu  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. This  is  reflected  in  the  1911  Census,  wliich 

1 JASBe  Ixi.  pt.  i.  [1S93]  128  ff. 
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gives  figures  showing  more  than  half  tlie  Kurku 
people  as  Hinduized.  But  the  figures  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  an  exact  index  of  the  change.  Tlie 
process  is  too  gradual  and  imperceptible  to  admit 
of  mathematical  treatment,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  unskilled  enumerators.  The  influence 
of  Hinduism  is  distinctly  noticeable  in  tlie  current 
folklore  of  the  Kurkus,  the  simpler  substrata  of 
which  are  now  largely  overlaid  with  names  and 
notions  foreign  to  the  tribal  tradition.  Tlius  the 
horse,  which  to  the  Kurku  is  tlie  agent  of  male- 
volent spiritual  powers — a notion  which  perhaps 
echoes  some  old-time  terror  aroused  by  the  in- 
cursions of  a warlike  foe — has  become  associated 
with  Indra ; the  crow,  whicli  fulfils  a traditional 
function  reminiscent  of  Noah’s  raven  and  dove, 
is  transformed  into  Kage6war;  and  the  spiritual 
powers,  which,  according  to  the  limitations  of  the 
Kurku  language  and  the  genius  of  their  primitive 
animism,  u'ere  expressed,  in  highest  terms,  by  the 
names  for  the  sun  and  the  moon,  are  now  resolved 
into  a council  of  gods  in  which  not  only  Bhagwan 
but  also  Mahadeo,  Indra,  and  other  deities  and 
demi-gods  find  a place.  But  the  more  original 
elements  can  usually  be  distinguished  and  the 
crude  fabric  of  a naive  cosmology  pieced  together. 
They  have  their  own  story  of  creation,  in  which 
man  is  fashioned  from  red  earth  ; stories  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  vegetation  and  of  death  ; a story 
of  a lost  revelation  in  which  a dog,  the  agent  of 
the  beneficent  spiritual  powers  and  the  enemy  of 
the  horse,  appears  with  the  message  written  in 
the  venation  of  a leaf  of  the  Kendo  Nangan  creeper 
— the  signs  are  still  there,  but  are  no  longer  legible  ! 
While  the  Kurkus  are  coming  gradually  to  recog- 
nize Hindu  deities  and  to  observe  some  of  the 
Hindu  festivals,  much  of  their  religion  is  still 
peculiarly  their  own.  Their  everyday  beliefs  and 
practices  are  of  the  aboriginal  order,  their  normal 
hopes  and  fears  continuing  to  find  common  ex- 
pression by  means  of  animistic  symbols  and  rites. 
Their  more  familiar  objects  of  worship — MutfuT 
Gomoij  (the  village  god),  DSngor  Gomoij  (the 
jungle  god),  and  Harduli  (iomoij  (the  cholera  god) 
— come  under  this  category.  They  usually  consist 
of  mere  heaps  of  stones,  frequently  with  a lump 
of  quartz  crystal  on  top.  Gumoij  is  the  Kurku 
word  for  the  sun,  which,  according  to  Kurku  con- 
ceptions, is  the  supreme  power  in  the  universe. 
The  Kurkus  have  their  own  priests  (bhumlcds),  and 
are  in  no  way  dependent  on  Brahmanical  direction. 
The  customs  observed  at  the  birth  of  a child,  and 
at  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  are,  in  the 
main,  likewise  peculiar  to  the  people,  though  in 
the  ease  of  marriage  customs  in  particular  there  is 
a tendency  to  copy  their  Hindu  neighbours. 

On  the  birth  of  a child,  the  father  is  excluded  from  the  house 
for  five  days,  and  compelled  to  rest  content  with  the  shelter 
of  a cattle-shed  or  similar  buildingf  not  used  as  an  ordinary 
human  habitation.  Child-niarriag*e  is  tlie  exception  among  the 
Kurkus,  though  it  is  said  to  be  increasing  under  Hindu  in- 
fluence. The  septs  are  exoganious ; the  sub-tribes  normally 
endogamous.  Usually  a marriage  is  arranged  through  the  media- 
tion of  friends  of  the  prospective  bridegroom’s  family.  These 
wait  upon  the  parents  of  the  girl,  who,  as  a matter  of  etiquette, 
reject  the  proposals  and  maintain  their  opposition  thereto  for 
a period  which  may  extend  from  a few  months  to  two  years. 
But  at  last  their  consent  is  gained  and  the  bride-price  is  agreed 
on— usually  about  sixty  rupees.  One  peculiar  custom  observed 
at  a Kurku  wedding  may  be  noticed  here,  because  of  its  prob- 
able relation  to  earlier  polygamous  practices  : the  bridegroom 
and  his  elder  brother’s  wife  are  made  to  stand  on  a blanket  and 
embrace  seven  times.  Sometimes  the  father  of  the  girl  insists 
on  the  would-be  husband  working  for  a period  of  years  in  lieu 
of  the  payment  of  the  bride-price,  but  not  infrequently  this 
leads  to  a runaway  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  couple  concerned, 
in  which  case  an  indemnity  may  be  demanded  of  the  boy’s 
parents.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  the  main  restriction  being  the 
practical  one  which  arises  from  the  very  frequent  absence  of 
means  to  support  a large  household.  The  women-folk  are  well- 
treated,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  matriarchate  with  regard 
to  sept-genealogy  or  inheritance  : children  belong  to  the  sept 
of  the  father,  and  the  property  is  divided  among  the  widow  and 
the  unmarried  sons.  Kurkus  may  either  burn  or  bury  their 


dead.  The  latter  is  the  more  common  method.  The  6p»v  of 
the  deceased  is  set  at  rest  at  a sub&eq  *eiii  cereniony  -.  -.-  i 
Hhiduli^  in  connexion  with  which  elalx>r.i‘  ' riles  are  i*tr- 
formed,  extending  over  three  days,  and  conijmmat«d  ■ \ '.he 
erection  of  a memorial  post  rudely  car>*ed  with  re]>^e:%cnf.^l^0I;8 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  facing  the  east,  and  Gt.‘.cr  figur.- 
men  on  horseback,  dancers,  apes,  peacocks,  fov.is,  era  -,  -piicrr. 
trees,  etc. 

The  Kurkus  have  many  practices  which  give 
evidence  of  their  belief  in  iiuit-itive  and  -jiupathetic 
magic. 

Literature. — Ethnographic  Survey  af  the  * ■ r.*  Pr^ 
hi.  (Allahabad,  1907)  49ff.;  C.  A.  Elliott,  -f  - P : .f 
IIoekaiKjabad  District,  do.  1867;  S.  Hislop,  P ‘.  >-  r ' <*  ' i 
to  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  o/  (hi  r.  ....  . >,  .gpar, 

1866,  p.  26  ; Central  Prixin'y  s Gazttf':  r,  do.  : ‘T".  p.  4 f, 
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KURUKH.— See  Oraons. 

KUSINAGARA  (Kusanagara,  i.r  Kusinaxd 
[kali]). — The  most  ancient  name  i.-  - ud  !■.  lu've 
been  Kusavati,  which  i.<  connected  in  .’i.ll 

with  a legendary  king  Kusa,  son  of  Ukkhk.a 
(Iksvaku).  Well-authenticated  ami  crcdihlc  tiu-li- 
tion  allirms  that  Gautama  Buddha,  Sak3-amuiii, 
died  and  was  cremated  close  to  Kusinfu  a,  whii  ii 
consequently  became  one  of  the  four  m.-,'!  lud}' 
places  of  Buddhism,  and  one  of  the  mo^t  frequented 
pilgrim  shrines. 

At  the  time  of  Buddha’s  death  (<•.  4S7  B.C.,  or, 
as  others  jircfer,  483),  Kusinara  was  descrihrd  as 
‘this  sorry  little  town,  this  rough  little  town  in 
the  jungle,  this  little  suburban  town’  ilntroil.  to 
Jutaka  95,  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  K.  Chaliiu  rs,  i.  ‘231 ), 
and  evidently  was  a place  of  no  intrinsic  iiuj.ort- 
ance.  But  its  association  with  the  last  scene  of 
the  Buddha’s  life  made  it  famous  tlirou^^liout  the 
Buddhist  world,  and  drew  .such  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  that  the  petty  town  became  the  cciuii'  of 
important  religious  establishments  and  grew  in 
liopulation  and  size.  It  was  visited  at  the  hc;4in- 
ning  of  the  5th  cent,  after  Christ  by  Fa-llian 
(Ea-llsien),  the  first  Chinese  j>ilgrim,  who  writes 
hrielly  as  follows  : 

‘East  from  here  [Ramayriima)  four  [throe,  Beal  and  Oilosl 
pojanas,  there  ia  the  ]'lace  where  the  heir  apparent  [liautama 
Buddhaj  sent  hack  Chandaka  with  his  white  iiorse,  and  there 
also  a tope  was  erected.  Four  i/ojatias  to  tlic  east  from  this 
(the  travellers)  came  to  the  Cliarcoal  tope,  where  there  is  also 
a monastery.  Going  on  twelve  i/oj'anns,  still  to  tlie  east,  tliey 
came  to  the  city  of  Ku4anagara,  on  the  north  of  whioii  lietweeii 
two  trees,  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Nainmjan.a  river  (Hirapyavati, 
Beal;  Hsi-lien,  Giles],  is  the  iilace  where  the  World-honoured 
one,  with  ids  liead  to  the  nortli,  attained  parinirctnia  (and 
died)'  (ZVaeefs,  ch.  xxiv'.,  Legge’s  version).  The  pilgrim  men- 
tions several  topes  [sfupn,<]  and  monasteries  as  still  existing, 
and  proceeds : ‘ In  the  city  tlte  inlialiitants  arc  lew  and  far 
between,  comprising  only  the  families  belonging  to  the 
(ditlerent)  societies  of  monks.’  He  then  traces  the  road  in  a 
Boutli-easterly  and  easterly  direction  for  17  iiojuiias  [12  t a,  the 
6 being  10. in  Legge]  to  Vai^fili,  the  modern  liasarli  (about  '25° 
68'  N.,  85“’  H'  E.),  which  lies  abont  '27  miles  a little  west  of 
nortli  from  Patna. 

The  earlier  Bali  account  in  tlte  Pn rinibbiina 
Sutta  gives  the  names  of  several  villages  lying 
between  Vaisali  and  Ku^iiiiagara  (Kusinara)  which 
would  settle  the  positioit  of  the  place,  if  tltej°  could 
he  identified,  hut,  uiifortunatelj-,  there  is  no  clue 
to  their  identification.  'The  next  and  oiilj-  other 
detailed  description  of  Ku^iinagara  after  that  of 
Fa-Hian  is  that  recorded  hj.  liitien  'Tsiaiig  (Yuan 
Chwaug),  about  A.d.  637.  He  enters  into  much 
detail  concerning  hotli  tlte  geogra]ihical  position 
of  the  town  and  its  topograpltical  features.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  his  account  should 
preclude  all  doubts,  and  .yet,  when  it  is  critieallj' 
considered,  doubts  remain  as  to  the  identiticatioit 
of  the  site.  The  ))ublications  enttmeratod  itt  the 
Literature  below  exatiiiue  the  question  in  all  its 
hearings. 

The  later  pilgrim  agrees  suhstantiallj-  with  the 
earlier  in  tlie  statement  of  the  distance  and 
direction  of  the  Ashes  ( = Emhers  = Charcoal)  stupa 
from  the  fixed  point  of  tlie  Lumbini  gradeu 
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(Rummindei),  the  distance  according  to  Fa-Hian 
being  12  yojanas,  and  according  to  Hiuen  Tsiang 
about  480  or  490  li,  at  the  rate  of  40  li  to  the 
yojana.  In  direction  the  only  difference  is  that 
Fa-Hian  gives  an  easterly  bearing  for  all  the 
stages,  whereas  Hiuen  Tsiang  places  the  Ashes 
stupa  to  the  S.E.  of  the  next  preceding  stage, 
namely,  the  stTipja  of  Chandaka’s  return.  He  is 
habitually  more  precise  in  the  indication  of 
direction  than  his  predecessor.  Fa-Hian  states 
that  Kusinagara  lay  12  yojanas  (about  90  miles 
marching  distance)  to  the  east  of  the  Ashes  stupa. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  does  not  give  the  distance,  but  places 
Kusinagara  to  the  N.E.  of  that  stiipa,  and  notes 
that  the  road  was  a narrow  and  dangerous  path, 
infested  with  wild  oxen,  wild  elephants,  and 
murderous  robbers  who  haunted  the  great  forest. 

From  those  elements,  combined  with  the  state- 
ment that  Kusinagara  was  close  to  the  river 
Airavati  (aZ.  AjitavatT,  al.  Hiranyavatl),  the 
present  writer  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the 
site  of  Kusinagara  must  be  sought  in  Nepal  beyond 
the  23asses,  close  to  the  Little  Rapt!  or  Airavati, 
somewhere  about  84°  51'  E.,  27°  32'  N.  General 
H.H.  Prince  KhadgaSumsher  Jung  Rana  Bahadur, 
sometime  Governor  of  West  Nepal,  in  a letter  to 
the  Pioneer  Mail,  dated  Feb.  26,  1904,  declared 
that  the  spot  where  Gautama  Buddha  attained 
nirvana  ‘ was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hiranj’avati 
and  Achiravati,  near  Bhavasar  Ghat,’  i.e.  the 
confluence  of  the  Little  Rapti  with  the  Gandak. 
That  site  seems  best  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  both 
the  pilgrims’  itineraries  as  traced  from  the  Lumbini 
garden,  but  the  identification  has  not  been  verified 
by  local  examination.  So  far,  the  result  of  the 
investigation  seems  to  be  satisfactory  enough ; 
but,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  bearings  of 
Kusinagara  in  relation  to  two  other  fixed  points, 
Benares  and  Vaisall,  fresh  difficulties  arise.  Fa- 
Hian  makes  Vaisixli  lie  in  a south-easterly  direction 
from  Kusinagara,  at  a distance  of  17  yojanas 
{=about  127  miles),  and  those  details  do  not  at  all 
suit  the  site  indicated  in  Nepal,  while  they  suit 
the  rival  site  near  Kasia.  Hiuen  Tsiang  reckons 
about  700  li  (say  130  miles  marching  distance) 
from  Ku-sinagara  to  the  kingdom  of  Benares,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  If  he  meant  to  reckon 
the  distance  to  the  city  of  Benares,  the  actual 
distance  from  the  supposed  Nepalese  site  is  much 
greater ; but,  if  we  assume  that  the  distance  was 
reckoned  to  the  river  Ghagra  (Gogra),  the  pilgrim’s 
estimate  might  be  accepted.  These  remarks  are 
enough  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
which  exist  in  interpreting  the  detailed  itineraries 
recorded  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  5th  and 
7th  centuries.  Full  statement  and  discussion  of 
those  difficulties  is  impossible  in  this  place. 

Kusinagara  has  usually  been  identified  with  the 
remarkable  group  of  Buddhist  ruins  lying  near 
Kasia  (about  26°  45'  N.,  83°  55'  E.),  35  miles  due 
east  from  Gorakhpur  city  and  in  the  Gorakhpur 
District.  The  principal  remains,  which  lie  in  the 
lands  of  Bisanpur,  to  the  west  of  Kasia,  were 
formerly  enclosed  within  a boundary  wall  sur- 
rounding a space  of  about  36  acres.  They  comprise 
many  structures,  including  a great  stupa  and  a 
temple  containing  a colossal  recumbent  image  of 
the  Dying  Buddha,  almost  unique  in  India,  and 
executed  in  the  5tli  cent.  A.D.  Excavation  has 
proved  that  the  site  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  sanctity  continuously  from  the  time  of 
Asoka  to  the  end  of  the  12th  cent. — during  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries.  Several  great  mon- 
asteries of  various  dates  have  been  revealed,  besides 
other  buildings  and  crowds  of  votive  stupas.  The 
site  unquestionably  was  one  of  the  most  venerated 
spots  in  the  world  for  Buddhist  pilgrims,  and  the 
colossal  image  of  the  Dying  Buddha  agrees  well 


with  Hiuen  Tsiang’s  description  of  a similar  image 
at  KuSinag.ara.  But  in  other  respects  the  remains 
do  not  agree  with  the  pilgrim’s  detailed  account. 
He  saw  the  remains  of  a walled  town. 

'The  city  walls,'  he  obseiwes,  'were  in  ruins,  and  the  towns  and 
villages  were  deserted.  The  brick  foundations  of  the  "old 
city  ’’  (that  is.  the  city  which  had  been  the  capital)  were  above 
ten  li  [2  miles)  in  circuit ; there  were  very  few  inhabitants,  the 
interior  of  the  city  being  a wild  waste ' (Watters,  ii.  25). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  trace  of  the  old 
walls  should  have  disappeared,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  now  there  is  no  sign  of  them,  although  plenty 
of  extremely  ancient  fortifications  remain  at 
numerous  sites  in  the  Gorakhpur  District.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kasia  there  is  no  considerable 
town,  and  the  demand  for  bricks  has  never  been 
large.  Moreover,  the  pilgrim  places  the  Ajitavati 
(al.  Airavati,  al.  Hiranyavatl)  river  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  town,  but  there  is  no  river  near  Kasia.  He 
also  states  that  in  his  time  the  great  stupa,  although 
ruinous,  was  still  above  200  ft.  high.  The  existing 
great  stupa,  re-constructed  or  repaired  apparently 
in  the  5th  cent.,  prior  to  the  pilgrim’s  visit,  never 
can  have  been  more  than  half  that  height.  These 
facts  led  the  present  writer  in  1896  to  reject 
decisively  the  identification  of  the  remains  near 
Kasia  with  Kusinagara.  His  finding  to  that  effect 
was  generally  accejited  for  some  years. 

The  later  explorations  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey,  however,  have  produced  fresh  evidence 
comiflicating  the  problem.  Many  hundreds  of 
seals  belonging  to  the  Mahaparinirvana  monastery 
have  been  discovered,  besides  others  belonging  to 
the  Makutabandha  or  Bandhana  (‘  Diadem  ’)  mon- 
astery. Both  those  institutions  undoubtedly  were 
at  Kusinagara.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  seals 
were  broken,  as  if  torn  from  letters  and  parcel.-, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  sealed  packets  were 
sent  from  Kusinagara  to  the  dependent  institution 
near  Kasia.  The  people  at  the  latter  place  cannot 
have  addressed  letters  to  themselves.  The  inference 
thus  deduced  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  one 
seal-die  belonging  to  the  Vethadipa  or  Visnudvipa 
monastery,  which  stood  at  one  of  the  eight  places 
among  which  the  relics  of  Buddha  were  originally 
divided.  So  far  as  the  seals  go,  they  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ruins  near  Kasia  mark  the  site 
of  Vethadipa  or  Visnudvipa. 

A still  later  discovery,  however,  throws  doubt 
on  that  conclusion.  The  Survey  found  enshrined 
in  the  relic  chamber  of  the  stupa  adjoining  the 
colossal  recumbent  image  a copper  plate  dis- 
tinctly inscribed  as  having  been  deposited  ‘ in  the 
[^Pannip'vana  chaitya.’  We  know  that  a build- 
ing called  the  Parinirvana  temple  (‘temple  du 
Pan-nie-p’an ’)  existed  at  KuMnagara  (travels  of 
Ta-ch'eng-teng  in  Chavannes,  Voyages  de  peleinns 
bouddhistes,  p.  73).  That  discovery  of  the  copper 
plate,  consequently,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
remains  near  Kasia  must  be  those  of  Kusinagara. 
The  only  other  conceivable  explanation  is  that  the 
shrine  at  Visnudvipa  also  may  have  been  called  a 
Parinirvana  chaitya.  The  remark  must  be  added 
that  the  bearings  from  Kusinagara  to  both  Vaisali 
and  Benares  as  given  by  both  pilgrims  agree  much 
better  with  the  Kasia  site  than  with  the  Nepal 
site.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  detailed  itineraries  from  the  Lumbini  garden, 
an  absolutely  certain  fixed  point,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  position  of  the  Kasia  site,  which, 
moreover,  has  no  river  and  no  walled  town. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  the  remains  near  Kasia  most  probably  are 
those  of  Vethadipa  or  Visnudvipa,  that  the  site  of 
Kusinagara’ is  to  be  sought  in  Nepal,  and  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Little  Rapti  with  the  Gandak.  But  positive 
certainty  is  not  attainable  at  present.^  .^most 
conclusive  evidence  against  the  Kasia  site  is 
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atibrdecl  by  the  testimony  of  the  pilgrims  that  in 
or  about  a.d.  405  and  037  Kusinagara  and  its 
vicinity  lay  desolate  and  in  ruins,  whereas  we  know 
that  at  the  Kasia  site  building  was  in  active 
progress  during  the  5th  cent.,  and  that  it  continued 
for  some  seven  centuries  later.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
credible  that  the  road  from  Kasia  to  Benares  can 
ever  have  been  the  narrow  and  difficult  path, 
infested  by  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  described  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang.  His  account  suits  well  if  apjjlied 
to  the  passes  of  the  Somesar  range. 

Literature. — I.  Pali. — Mahaparinihbuna  Sutta,  text  in 
JRAS,  new  ser.,  vols.  vii.,  viii.,  tr.  Ehys  Davids  in  SflE  xi. 
(1900);  Jdtakas,  nos.  95,  465,  531,  text,  ed.  V.  Fausboll  (7  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1877-97),  tr.  E.  B.  Cowell,  W.  II.  D.  House,  etc. 
(6  vols.  and  index,  Cambridge,  1895-1913),  i.  231,  iv.  93,  v.  141, 
146  f.,  153  ff.,  163. 

II.  Chinese. — Fa-Hian  (Fa-Hsien),  Travels,  ch.  xxiv.  in  any 
of  the  versions;  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Yuan - Chwang),  Bvddhist 
Records  of  the  Western  World,  bk.  vi.,  in  any  of  the  versions 
(the  remarks  of  T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Chwang’s  Travels  in 
India,  London,  1905,  ii.  25-45,  are  specially  valuable  and  cite 
other  Chinese  works) ; I-Tsing,  A Record  of  the  Buddhist  Reli- 
gion, tr.  J.  Takakusu,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  xxxiii ; Voyages  des 
pHerins  bouddhistes,  Fr.  tr.  E.  Chavannes,  Paris,  1894,  p.  73 
(the  travels  of  Ta-ch'Sng-tSng). 

III.  modern  ARCH/EOLOUIOAL  ACCOUNTS.  — D.  Liston, 

JASB  vi.  (1837)  477;  R.  M.  Martin  (Buchanan-Hamilton), 
Eastern  India,  London,  1838,  ii.  357  (those  two  accounts 
are  unimportant);  A.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  Rep.,  i., 
xvii.,  xviii.,  xxii.  (1871-85),  see  General  Index ; V.  A.  Smith, 
The  Remains  near  Kasia,  Allahabad,  1896,  ‘Kusinara  or 
Kusinagara  and  other  Buddhist  Holy  Places,’  JRAS,  1902,  pp. 
139-163 ; J.  P.  Vogel,  Ann.  Rep.  Arch.  Surv.  India,  Calcutta, 
1904-05,  pp.  43-58,  ib.,  1905-00,  pp.  61-65,  ib.,  1906-07,  pp. 
44-67,  ‘ Some  Seals  from  Kasia,’  JRAS,  1907,  p.  305,  ‘ Arch. 
Exploration  in  India,’  1910-11,  ib.,  1912,  pp.  123-127  (discovery 
of  copperplate) ; F.  E.  Pargiter,  ‘ A Copperplate  discovered 
at  Kasia,’  ib.,  1913,  pp.  161-153  ; J.  P.  Vogel,  S.  Konow,  and 
J.  F.  Fleet,  ‘Vethadipa,  Vlsnudvlpa,’ t6.,  1907,  pp.  1049-1054; 
J.  H.  Marshall,  ‘Arch.  Explor.  in  India,  1900-07’  ib.,  1907, 
pp.  993-995  ; Indian  Atlas,  Sheet  102  (this  sheet  shows  the 
Tilar  Nadi  at  the  N.W.  corner,  close  to  Ilummindet  [Lumbini 
garden],  which  falls  just  outside  the  map).  The  writer  of  this 
article  suggests  that  ‘ the  upachaitya  named  ViiSudilha  in  the 
land  of  the  Mallas,’  i.e.  Tirhut,  mentioned  in  a Tibetan  work  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  India,  may  bo  the 
parinirvurf.a  chaitya  near  Kasia,  which  was  dependent  {upa) 
on  the  homonymous  holy  place  at  KuSinagara  (Ostasiatische 
Zeitschr.  ii.  [Berlin,  1914]  483).  V.  A.  SMITH. 

KWAN-YIN.  — Kwan-yin  or  Kwan  - slii  - yin 
(Kwan-non  or  Kwftn-je-on  in  Japanese)  is  the 
Cliinese  name  for  Avalokitesvara,  ami  means  ‘ one 
who  looks  (kuan)  towards  a (supplicatory)  sound 
(yin)  of  the  world  (shi).’ 

I.  History.  — (a)  China. — Tlie  oldest  Chinese 
name  was  Kuang-shi-yin,  ‘ shining  over  the  sound 
of  the  world,’  ^ and  the  original  name  appears  at 
about  the  same  time  in  a vague  transcription,  ‘ A- 
ha-Lou-huan,’  in  a Sukhavatlvyuha  text  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  A.D.  The  worship  of 

Kwan-yin,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  popular  until  Kumarajiva  translated  the 
Saddharmapundarlka  (the  ‘ Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law’),  A.D.  402-412,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
name  Kwan-shi-yin,  of  which  Kwan-yin  is  a 
curtailed  form.  The  section  on  the  Samanta- 
mitkha  (25th  in  Chin,  and  24th  in  Skr. ) of  the 
text  in  question  specially  relates  to  the  Bodhi- 
sattva,  and  has  been  widely  read  in  China.® 

The  popularity  of  the  belief  was  further  increased 
when  the  famous  Chi-i,  the  founder  of  the  Tien- 
t’ai  school  in  China,  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
Samantamukha  section  (589-618),'*  and  since  that 
time  practically  all  the  scliools  of  Chinese  Buddhism 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  worship. 

The  pilgrims  who  witnessed  the  -worship  of  the 
saint  in  India  also  contributed  much  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  belief  at  home.  Fa-Hian  (399-414)  says 
that  all  the  followers  of  the  Mahayana  in  India 
honour  the  saint,  and,  vvhen  his  home-bound  ship  is 

1 Bimyiu  Nanjio,  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  l’ripi(aka,  Oxford, 
1883,  no.  282  (a.d.  148-170). 

‘I  Ib.  no.  25. 

3 J.  Takakusu,  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion  ...  by 
I-Tsing,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  162. 

4 Nanjio,  Cat.,  nos.  1565, 1557,  1662. 


in  danger  during  a gale,  he  hastens  to  praj'  to  him. 
Hiuen  Tsiang  (629-645),  who  introduced  a new 
translation  of  the  name,  viz.  Kuan-ts’u-ts’ai,  ‘ Self- 
existent  who  gazes’  or  ‘Gazin"  Lord,’  records  the 
presence  of  images  of  the  saint  almost  everywhere  in 
India,  and  mentions  a )H7/a  to  him  by  King.Siladitya 
of  Kanauj  during  the  festival.  1-Tsing  (671-695) 
dist  nguishes  the  Mahayana  from  the  Hinayana 
bythe  worship  of  Bodhi.sattvas,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  former.  These  facts  are  fully  borne  out  bj- 
the  discovery  of  the  sculptured  images  of  the  saint 
from  the  valley  of  Gandhara  to  the  caves  of  Ellora 
for  a period  of  about  eight  or  nine  centuries. 

With  the  introduction  into  China  of  tlie  mantra 
school  of  Buddhism  during  the  T’ang  and  tlie  Sung 
dynasties  (c.  A.D.  700-900),  the  cult  of  Kwan-yin 
seems  to  have  become  exceedingl)’  powerful,  its 
climax  being  reached  in  the  reign  of  Wen-t-^ung, 
who,  in  828,  ordered  that  an  image  of  Kwan-yin 
should  be  set  up  and  worshipped  in  all  monasteries 
of  the  Empire,  which  then  numbered  about  44,600.* 
We  do  not  know  its  fate  after  the  decline  of  the 
mystic  school  in  China. 

(h)  Japan. — The  worship  of  Kwan-non  in  Jajian 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
(A.D.  552).  In  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Sui-ko 
(593-628)  the  saint  found  an  able  devotee  in  the 
Crown  Prince  Shotoku,  who  built  a special  hall  for 
him  called  Yume-dono,  ‘Hall  of  Dreams,’  in  the 
Horiuji  monastery.  Here  he  used  to  sit  and  medi- 
tate every  morning  before  he  attended  to  State 
atl'airs.  He  himself  wrote  a commentary  on  the  Sad- 
dharmapundarika,  including  the  Samantamukha 
section.  The  subsequent  development  of  Jananese 
Buddhism  centres  in  the  text  of  the  ‘ Lotus,'  tlie  two 
powerful  sects  of  Tendai  and  llokkd  being  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  text.  The  twelve  sects  of 
Japanese  Buddhism  all  honour  or  worship  the  saint 
directly  or  indirectly  ; there  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
deity  so  popular  as  Kwan-non.  He  is  the  jiriiicipal 
figure  in  art,  both  pictorial  and  plastic,  in  general 
literature,  and  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Japanese. 

A religious  reform  movement  started  latelj', 
basing  its  foundation  solely  on  the  doctrine  of 
Avalokitesvara,  and  it  is  fairly  succe.ssfiil. 

2.  General  character.  — Kwan-yin  is  a bodily 
healer  as  well  as  a saviour.  His  relation  to 
Amitabha  is  like  that  of  Maitreya  to  S^akyamuni, 
and  the  boundless  mercy  of  Amitabha  is  made 
known  only  through  his  ellorts.  Lentil  all  beings 
have  been  saved  he  himself  will  not  become  Buddha. 
He  would,  it  is  said,  ever  remain  in  midstream 
with  his  boat  ready  to  carry  beings  across.  There 
are  more  than  60  books  in  the  Chinese  Tripitaka 
which  profess  to  teach  the  mercy  of  the  saint. 

The  principal  exposition,  however,  wilt  be  found 
in  the  Samantamukha  section  already  mentioned. 
The  devotees  make  this  a separate  text,  calling  it 
the  ‘Avalokitesvara  sutra,’  and  recite  it  every  day. 
The  expedients  (itjidi/a)  with  which  he  approaches 
the  world  are  minutely  described  in  the  te.xt,  and 
are  literally  believed  by  the  people. 

3.  Incarnations.  — Thirty -three  manifestations 
in  which  Kwan-yin  has  apiiroached  the  people  are 
given  in  Kumarajiva’s  translation  of  the  ‘ Lotus,’ 
whereas  in  the  Sanskrit  text  only  sixteen  are 
mentioned.  But  the  number  thirty-three  has 
become  so  sacred  and  peculiar  to  the  saint  in  China 
and  Japan  that  a sinqile  mention  of  thirty-three 
avatars  implies  him.  While  instructing  the*  people 
he  would  assume  any  form  of  incarnation  that  was 
necessary,  such  as  a Buddha,  Pratyckabuddha , 
irdvakn  (‘disciple’),  Brahma,  India,  I.svara,  Mahe- 
svara  (Siva),  the  heavenly  general  (Sendpati),  ^'ai- 
Sravana  (Kubera),  a Baja,  a merchant,  a female 
merchant,  a retired  man,  a retired  woman,  a 
minister,  a minister’s  wife,  a Brahman,  a female 

1 See  E.  H.  Parker,  China  and  Religion,  London,  1905,  p.  136. 
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Brahman,  a mendicant,  a female  mendicant,  an 
upasaka  (layman),  an  updsikd  (laywonian),  a boy,  a 
girl,  a deva,  a ndga,  a yakm  (demon),  a gandharva 
(heavenly  musician),  an  asura,  s^garuda,  akinnara, 
a mahoraga  (great  serpent),  or  vajra-pdni.  That 
the  number  thirty-three  was  not  originally  in- 
tended, however,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  enumerated  often  ditl'er  from  one  anotlier. 
Actually  thirty-three  forms  of  Kwan-yin  have  been 
created  and  often  represented  in  art.  In  Japan 
there  are  thirty-three  sacred  places  of  pilgi'image 
where  some  one  of  the  seven  Kwan-nons  given  below 
is  enshrined  and  worshipjied.  The  thirty-three 
shrines  of  the  Western  region  (Saikokti)  are  tlie 
most  famous,  while  those  of  the  Eastern  region 
(Ban-to)  and  those  of  Chichibu  are  also  renowned. 
Besides,  there  is  in  Kyoto  a great  liall  of  Kwan- 
non  called  the  ‘ Thirty-three  partitioned  Hall  ’ 
(San-ju-san-gen-do),  which  contains  1,000  images 
of  the  saint.  There  are  smaller  heads  on  the  fore- 
heads and  haloes,  or  held  in  the  hands  of  these 
images,  altogetlier  making  up  the  number  33,333. 

4.  Activities. — Seven  cases  of  distress  are  gener- 
ally specilied  in  which  Kwan-yin  is  ready  to  extend 
his  hand  of  mercy.  Tliese  are  generally  selected 
from  the  thirteen  cases  of  distress  of  the  Saniantn- 
mukha  section  ; tliey  are  dangers  caused  by  a sword, 
fetters  or  chains,  lire,  water,  demons  {/-dkxasa), 
goblins  (bhiita),  and  an  enemy.  Sometimes  danger 
by  storm  is  added  to  these  to  make  four  pairs 
complete,  and  facilitate  pictorial  representation. 

In  the  so-called  Buddliist  litany  represented  in 
some  sculptured  reliefs  of  Ajanta  (no.  4),  Ellora 
(no.  3),  Aurangabad  (no.  7),  and  Kanheri  (no.  4),  we 
can  trace  several  scenes  of  dangers  more  or  less 
akin  to  the  above  seven.  In  the  cave  of  Ajanta 
(no.  4)  we  see  a representation  of  dangers  from  an 
elephant,  a lion,  an  enemy  with  a sword,  and  a 
young  man  against  a woman,  on  one  row,  and 
those  from  a fire,  a snake,  a Hood,  and  a female 
against  a male,  on  the  other,  while  a standing 
figure  of  Kwan-yin  is  represented  at  the  centre. 
In  Ellora  (no.  3),  fire,  sword,  and  flood  are  notice- 
able, while  the  rest  are  quite  indistinct.  In  one  of 
the  eastern  caves,  Aurangabad  (no.  7),  we  have  a 
very  good  representation  of  the  litany.  The  eight 
scenes  are  specified  by  a fire,  a sword,  a thief,  and 
a shipwreck  on  the  right,  and  a lion,  a snake,  an 
elephant,  and  a man  with  a woman  on  the  left. 
Kwan-yin  isflying  towards  the  centre  to  theirrescue. 

Further,  in  one  of  the  108  caves  of  Kanheri  (no. 
4)  the  scenes  are  ten  instead  of  eiglit : (1)  a girl 
with  a man  ; (2)  a man  in  a striking  attitude  before 
a snake-king ; (3)  a man  brandishing  a sword 
against  a female  with  a child  ; (4)  a man  ^\’ith  a 
stick  before  another  who  is  prostrating  himself ; 
(5)  a man  squatting  and  one  side  invisible  ; (6)  an 
elephant ; (7)  a lion  ; (8)  a serpent ; (9)  a man 
lifting  both  hands  over  his  head,  his  body  in- 
visible, probably  drowning;  (10)  a man  with  his 
hands  raised,  probably  in  a pushing  attitude. 
Thus  almost  all  tlie  thirteen  eases  mentioned  in 
the  ‘ Lotus  ’ are  to  be  found  represented  in  these 
caves,  which  are  probably  excavations  of  the  7th  or 
Sth  cent,  and  are  certainly  JMahayanistic. 

We  can  safely  conclude  from  these  facts,  and 
from  the  records  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  same 
period,  that  the  text  of  the  Saman  tamukha  section 
of  the  ‘ Lotus,’  or  at  any  rate  the  belief  in  Kwan- 
yin  as  the  saviour  of  the  distressed  world,  was  in 
vogue  and  very  popular  among  Buddhists  during 
the  same  period  as  it  was  in  China  and  Japan. 

5.  Kwan-yins  adopted  into  the  mystical  school 
of  Buddhism. — Six  or  seven  Kwan-yins  are  enum- 
erated and  often  represented  in  art  in  China  and 
Japan,  especially  in  the  latter. 

(1)  Aryavalokiteivara  (Sho-Kwan-non,  ‘ Holy '),  otherwise 
called  liahakarunika  (‘Great  Compassionate’).  This  is  the 


ori;^nal  Bodhisattva  and  the  most  Buddhistic  of  all  Kwan-yins. 
He  is  always  shown  with  a lotus-tlower  in  the  left  hand,  with 
his  right  hand  held  up  to  his  breast,  and  with  or  without  an 
image  of  Amitabha  over  his  head. 

(2)  Sahasrabhuja  (Sen-ju,  ‘ Thousand-armed  ’),  otherwise 
called  Sahasranetra  (.Sen-gen,  ‘ Thousand-eyed  ’),  or  Maba- 
padmaraja  (‘Great  Lotus  King’).  This  Kwan-yin,  as  he  has 
the  names  common  to  \ ispu,  Indra,  and  Durga,  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  brahmanical  deities.  He  is  generally 
represented  with  three  eyes  (trilochana)  and  forty  or  thirty- 
eight  arms,  the  palm  of  each  hand  being  marked  with  an  e>e. 
Among  the  things  which  he  carries  are  a sword,  an  arrow,  a 
halberd,  an  axe,  a t’ojro,  a hook,  a rope,  ora  skull-banner,  mostly 
peculiar  to  Durga.  He  is  far  the  most  popular  of  all  Kwan-yins, 
at  least  in  Japan,  fifteen  of  the  thirty-three  shrines  having’  him 
as  the  chief  object  of  worship  against  three  in  the  case  of  (1). 

(3)  Hayagriva  (Ba-to,  ‘ Horse-headed  ’),  otherwise  called 
Siiiihabhaya  (Shishi-mui,  ‘Lion-fearless’).  He  is  depicted  as 
horse-headed,  two-tusked,  and  with  eight  arms,  two  of  which 
hold  a vajra  and  a lotus.  He  is  a daitya  (demon),  hostile  to  \'i$i;u 
in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  probably  converted  into  a Tantra  deity 
by  mystic  Buddhists.  Only  one  of  the  thirty-three  temples 
gives  the  place  of  honour  to  him. 

(4)  Kkadaiamukha  (Ju-ichi-men,  ‘Eleven-faced’).  He  has 
eleven  faces,  of  which  the  three  front  are  compassionate,  the 
three  left  wrathful,  and  the  three  right  admonishing,  while  the 
one  at  the  top  and  the  proper  face  show  equanimity.  He  has 
four  arms,  which  carry  a rosary,  a lotus,  a w ateri>ot,  and  a mark 
of  abhayanda  ('  bestowing  security  ’).  i.e.  a raised  hand  with  its 
palm  outward.  E)iada4ottama,  ‘ chief  of  the  eleven  (Rudras),’ 
IS  an  epithet  of  Siva,  and  so  is  Chaturbahu  (‘  Four-armed '). 
Thus  this  Kwan-yin  too  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
Hindu  deity.  Five  places  of  worship  are  accorded  him. 

(5)  Chapiji  (accormng  to  Nanjio,  Chuptji),  otherwise  called 
Saptakotibuddhamatr  (‘  Jlother  of  seven  Ko^  of  Buddhas  ’). 
Different  from  the  rest  of  the  Kwan-yins,  this  is  from  the  begin- 
ning a female  deity,  and  her  name  is  never  translated,  being 
always  Chun-t’i  in  Chinese  and  Jun-iei  in  Japanese.  She  is  re- 
presented with  three  eyes  (trilochana)  and  eighteen  arms  (a*(u- 
daiabhuja),  and  is  no  other  than  Chapdi  Maha-devi  Durga,  also 
called  ‘ the  Goddess  of  eighteen  arms,’  w ho  destroyed  the  asura 
llahija.  An  auspicious  pot  (bhadratumbha),  a mark  of  security 
(abhayandamwird),  a rope,  a lotus,  a vajra,  etc.,  are  among 
the  articles  carried  by  her.  Only  one  place  honours  her. 

(6)  Chakravartichintamani,  or  sometimes  Chintamapichakra 
(Nyo-i-rin,  ‘ Wishing  wheel  ’).  He  is  generally  tw  o-armed,  rarely 
six-armed,  and  is  represented  in  a meditative  attitude  with  his 
right  hand  against  his  cheek,  his  head  slightl.v  turned  to  the 
righ^  and  his  left  hand  on  his  left  knee.  When  he  is  six-armed, 
he  carries  a wishing  gem  (chintdmani),  a wheel  (chakra),  a 
rosary,  and  a lotus.  He  occupies  six  places  of  worsliip. 

(7)  Amoghapaia  (Fu-ku-ken-saku,  ‘ Unfailing  rope’),  or  some- 
times simply  Amogha  (‘  Unerring  ’).  The  common  feature  0:  this 
Kwan-yin  is  that  he  has  three  faces  and  .eight  arms,  and  a rope 
in  his  hand.  As  Amogha  is  the  name  of  Siva  and  a rope  is  often 
carried  by  Durga,  this  deity  also  is  probably  imported  from  the 
Hindu  pantheon.  One  of  the  thirty- three  shrines  is  sacred  to  him. 

6.  Kwan-yins  known  among  Buddhists  gener- 
ally.— We  shall  name  only  five  here,  which  are 
important  for  their  artistic  representations. 

(1)  Byaku-e  (Paup^ravasini,  ‘ Wlute-robed  ’),  the  goddess 
with  a white  veil  and  robe,  is  the  chief.favourite  among  artists. 
Two  other  Kwan-yins,  Byaku-shin  (Svetabhagavati,  ‘ White- 
bodied deity’)  and  Y6-i  (Palaiavali,  ‘ Leaf-streaked ’),i  are 
closely  allied  with  this  deity. 

(2)  Y6-riu  (‘Willow-tree’).  The  peculiarity  of  this  deity  is  a 
willow  leaf  either  held  in  the  hand  or  placed  in  a pot  beside 
her.  The  origin  of  this  emblem  is  doubtful,  though  an  off-hand 
explanation  is  not  wanting  among  Buddhists.  It  may  have 
originated  from  an  olive  tree  or  a palm-leaf,  seeing  that  the 
goddesses  Athene  and  Victory  have  been  sculptured  in  Gan- 
dhara.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  it  may  be  of  purely 
Chinese  origin,  for  we  do  not  know  how  far  this  form  of  Kwan- 
yin  carries  us  back. 

(3)  Gyo-ran  (‘Fish-basket’) is  another  very  popular  deity  who 
carries  a basket  with  a fish  in  it.  He  is  probably  a counterpart 
of  the  fish  avatar  of  Vispu,  or  a representation  of  llatsyendra  or 
Slinanatha,  who  is  sometimes  worshipped  in  India  and  Nepal. 

(4)  Koyasu  (‘  Easy-child-birth  ’)  is  a female  Kwan-yin  like 
Tara,  and  is  often  represented  with  a child  in  her  arm  or  below 
her.  Properly  speaking,  she  is  not  a separate  Kwan-jdn,  for 
any  Kwan-yin  who  is  celebrated  as  answering  prayers  for  easy 
labour  can  be  called  Koyasu.  It  was  under  this  name  that  the 
Madonna  of  the  Christian  Church  found  her  way  among  the 
worshippers  of  the  Virgin,  during  the  period  of  persecution  in 
Japan  under  the  Shogunate  government  (1603-1SG7). 

(5)  Shogyo  (Nilakanthaiivara,  ‘ Blue-necked  lord  ’)  seems  to 
be  another  imported  from  the  Hindu  pantheon,  for  NBakantha 
is  the  name  of  a form  of  Siva  in  his  capacity  of  churning  the 
ocean.  He  is  white  and  three-faced,  with  a lion’s  face  on  the 
right  and  a boar’s  on  the  left.  The  Buddha  Amitabha  is  found 
on  his  proper  head.  He  has  four  arms,  which  hold  a stick,  a 
lotus,  a wheel,  and  a conch-shell. 

7.  The  sacred  resort  of  Kwan-yin.  — As  this 
article  is  in  a way  a continuation  of  that  on 
Avalokitesvara  {q.v.),  all  the  cliaracterLstics  of  the 
saint  found  there  are  omitted  here.  Only  one 

1 Nanjio,  no.  973  ; Parnasavari  seems  to  be  an  error. 
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thing  not  found  there  has  to  he  supplied  liere. 
That  is  Potala,  Potalaka,  or  Potaraka,*  the  nanne 
of  a place  sacred  to  the  Bodhisattva,  and  never 
separated  from  the  worship.  It  is  sometimes  said 
to  he  an  island  in  the  sea  or  sometimes  a rocky 
hill.  We  have  Potala  ( = IIaT££Xa),  a harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  in  an  island  called  Patale,^ 
and  the  river  here  is  said  to  begin  to  form  a Delta 
like  the  Nile.  If  this  name  can  be  identified  with 
Patara,  now  Patera,  the  capital  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Zanthus,  we  can  further  identify  Avalokita 
or  Apalokita  (in  Pali)  of  Potalaka  with  Apollo 
Patareus,  both  being  in  this  case  patron  deities  of 
mariners.  This  conjecture  was  once  proposed  by 
the  present  writer  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  strange 
name  ‘Avalokita,’  though  there  .are  some  iihilo- 
logical  difficulties  in  the  identifications.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  name  Potala  is  always  transferred  with 
the  worship  of  the  saint.  In  the  7th  cent,  we  find 
Potalaka  as  the  resort  of  Kwan-yin  in  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Malaya  range  near  the  extreme  corner 
of  the  south  coast  of  India.^  The  isband  Pu-t’o-lo 
(Potala),  in  the  Chusan  group  off  Ningpo,  is  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  Kwan-yin  in  China.  This 
shrine  was  founded  Ijy  a Japanese  priest,  Ye-gaku 


by  name,  who  was  sent  by  an  Imjierial  order  to 
China  as  a Buddhist  student,  but  remained  there 
as  the  founder  of  the  famous  Pu-t’o-lo  (Potala) 
monastery  (A.D.  858). 

We  are  familiar  with  the  existence  of  the  Potala 
palace  in  the  heart  of  Tibet  as  the  residence  of  an 
incarnated  Kwan-yin,  viz.  the  Dalai  Luma  ; and 
in  Japan  we  can  trace  two  or  three  places  which 
hear  the  Buddhistic  name  Fu-da-la-ku  as  shrines 
of  Kwan-non. 

8.  The  formula  of  invocation. — The  famous  six- 
syllable  formula,  Om  rtvxni  padme  hum,  was  once 
Indian,  for  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  texts 
of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka  translated  from  S.anskrit 
(see  art.  Jewel  [Buddhist]).  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  formula  is  exclusively  Tiljetan  or  at 
least  L.amaistic.  The  non-Lamai>tic  Buddlibts 
use  the  old  formula  Xamo  ’valokiteimrOyn  Bodhi- 
sattvdya  (Namu-Kwan-je-on-Bosatsu),  ‘ Hail  to  the 
Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara.’ 

Literatube. — E.  Burnouf,  Le  Lotus  de  lab.  u.iU,:,  Paris,  1852, 
ch.  xxiv. ; H.  Kern,  SaddharmapUT}4artka  (SDE  xxi. 
ch.  xxiv. ; Kern  and  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  Sniljtuinnapupdorika 
(text),  in  Bibliotheca  Bvddhica  x.,  St.  Petersburg,  19liS,  pp.  4t8- 
45G;  L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  I>ondon,  IS  'S, 
Index,  s.v.  ' Avalokita  ’ ; S.  Beal,  A Catena  of  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures, do.  1871,  pp.  383-41U.  J.  TaKAKUSU. 
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LABOUR.— See  Employment,  Economics. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE. — So  great  a part  has  this 
celebrated  phrase  played  in  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal, and  even  in  religious,  discussion  during  the 
past  century  that  a whole  book  was  published  at 
Berne  in  1886  upon  the  maxim — A.  (Jncken’s  Die 
Maxime  Laissez faire  ct  laissez passer.  The  occasion 
of  its  origin  is  perhaps  best  understood  by  a com- 
parison of  the  policies  of  two  great  French  Ministers 
of  Fin.ance — Colbert  (1619-83)  and  Turgot  (1727- 
81).  The  former,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent.,  brought  industry  and  commerce  under  a 
system  of  extreme  regulation  and  coercion  ; his 
ideals  were  those  of  the  Mercantilists — protection, 
subsidy,  and  privilege.  A century  later,  we  see  a 
comjjlete  reversal  of  this  policy  in  the  financial 
administration  of  Turgot,  who  worked  on  the 
principle  of  commercial  freedom.  Between  these 
two  men  stand  the  founders  of  scientific  economics 
in  France,  whose  school  is  usually  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Physiocrats.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  first  authentic  use  of  the  phrase  laissez-faire 
was  a retort  made  by  a merchant  to  Colbert  himself. 

The  names  which  are  of  chief  importance  are 
those  of  Gournay  (1712-59)  and  Quesnay  (1694- 
1774).  Gournay  was  an  administr.ator  rather  than 
an  economist,  but  he  had  great  inlluence  on  Turgot, 
who  accompanied  him  on  some  of  his  oflicial 
journeys.  It  is  through,  Turgot  that  we  know  of 
his  principles.  In  his  Eloge  of  Gournay,  Turgot 
attributes  to  him  maxims  of  trade  and  welfare, 
based  on  the  utmost  liberty  of  personal  competition, 
and  on  the  view  that  private  interest  and  general 
welfare  were  coincident,  if  this  kind  of  freedom 
were  given.  The  comiilete  phrase  laissczfairc, 

1 Potalas'ama  occurs  in  the  BxiddJiackarita  (Chinese),  and 
Potala  and  Potalaka  are  the  names  of  two  demons  living  there 
(see  SBE  xix.  [1883]  244), 

2 See  Monier-Willianis,  Sanskrit-Engliffh  Dictionari/,  Oxford, 
1872,  s.u.  ‘Potala*;  Ptolemy,  vii.  i.  59;  Pomponius  Mda,  iii.  7; 
see  also  0.  Lassen,  Ind.  AlterthumskundCy  i.'-J  [Leipzig,  1867]  125, 
ii.2  [1874]  191  f.,  and  especially  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of 
India^^^  <)xford,  1908,  pp.  09-102. 

3 S.  Julien,  M^moircs  dc  llioucn'Thsang^  Paris,  1857-68,  x.  123. 


laissez  passer  is  first  attributed  to  him.  Quesnay 
was  the  real  head  of  the  Physiocrats,  and  holds  a 
place  in  French  economic  science  similar  to  that  of 
Adam  Smith  in  Great  Britain.  Competition  and 
self-interest  were  the  bonds  out  of  whicii  a compact 
system  of  industrial  life  could  alone  he  created. 
'I'liougli  he  does  not  use  the  phiiise  laissez-faire,  he 
is  obviouslj'  in  line  with  the  movement. 

In  view  of  the  expressions  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  that  the  identilic.ation  of 
laissez-faire  with  the  ‘ natural  system  ’ had  taken 
place  in  France  in  the  writings  of  the  economist 
Boisguillehert  (1646-1714).  It  was  left  to  Smith 
to  introduce  into  the  system  a still  further  idea — 
that  of  religious  guarantee. 

Free  competition  as  the  advantageous,  as  the 
n,atural,  and  as  the  divinely  ordered  basis  of 
industry — these  are  the  steps  of  the  development. 
The  evil  aspects  of  the  phrase  are  usually  charged 
to  Adam  Smith’s  account,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of 
interest  to  understand  his  statement  of  the  ease. 
Smith  was  not  only  an  economist,  but  a moral 
pliilosopber,  and  a Scottish  one  at  tliat.  The 
classic.al  passages  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (Wrih) 
are  in  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  They  sum  up  and  extend  the 
whole  preceding  statement  of  laissez-faire,  without, 
however,  using  the  phrase  itself.  M'liat  is  of 
advantage  to  the  individual  is  ‘ advantageous  ’ to 
the  society  ; this  is  so  ‘ naturally,  or  rather  neces- 
sarily ’ ; and,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  coinci- 
dence, that  is  because  the  individual,  in  seeking  his 
own  gain,  is  ‘ led  by  an  invisible  hand  ’ to  promote 
the  social  good,  although  this  was  no  part  of  Ids 
intention.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  Smith’s  earlier  work 
on  the  Moral  Sentiments  (1759),  we  find  some  re- 
m.arkable  passages,  sliowing  that  the  b.asis  of  bis 
ideas  in  tins  respect  was  etldcal  or  religious  rather 
than  economic.  In  the  section  on  ‘ Utility  ’ (pt. 
iv.  sect.  i. ) — to  ((^uote  only  one  extract — there  is  a 
remarkable  vindication  of  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
and  the  inequality  of  wealth. 

‘Tlie  rich  only  select  from  the  heap  what  is  most  precious  ami 
agreeable.  They  consume  little  more  than  the  poor,  ami  in 
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spite  of  their  natural  selfishness  and  rapacity, 'though  they  mean 
only  their  own  conveniency,  they  divide  with  the  poor  the 
produce  of  all  their  improvements.  They  are  led  by  an  invu- 
ible  hand  to  make  nearly  the  same  distribution  ...  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  divided  into  equal  portions  among  ail  its  in- 
habitants.’ 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  the  miseries  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  teaching  of  tliis  kind 
brought  some  odium  upon  economic  science ; and 
it  was  overlooked  that  Smith  had  established 
his  objections  to  existing  forms  of  regulation  by 
inductive,  far  more  than  by  deductive,  reasoning. 

Smith’s  views  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
two  general  facts:  (1)  that  he  was  leading  a re- 
action against  excessive  regulation ; and  (2)  that 
the  forvi  of  industry  in  his  time  was  itself  so 
individualistic.  It  was  still  the  day  of  the  in- 
dividual manufacturer  and  the  small  unit ; to  ask 
for  freedom  at  that  time  was  practically  to  ask  for 
independent  competition.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
when  the  form  of  industry  had  changed,  Smith 
M'ould  have  construed  freedom  in  the  same  way. 
With  the  larger  unit  created  by  the  Factory 
System  for  both  labour  and  capital,  it  must  have 
become  apparent  that  to  combine  was  a free  act, 
and  that  economic  freedom  could  no  longer  mean 
independent  or  individualized  competition. 

Some  hidden  fallacies  in  the  early  statement 
of  laissez-faire  are  exposed  by  D.  G.  Ritchie  in 
his  Natural  Rights  (London,  1895).  Especially 
dangerous  was  the  introduction  of  the  woril 
‘natural.’  For  the  natural  is  taken  to  mean 
the  ideal,  or  the  original,  or  the  non-human.  As 
soon  as  we  say  that  a certain  system  is  a ‘ natural  ’ 
system,  we  first  idealize  it,  and  then,  by  a trans- 
ition to  another  meaning  of  the  word,  we  identify 
it  with  what  is  not  of  human  device  or  with  what 
is  prior  to  human  institution.  Thus  we  slip  into 
the  position  that  a non-regulated  system  is  an 
ideal  one.  But,  in  fact,  nature  in  its  broadest  sense 
includes  human  life ; and  ‘ is  made  better  by  no 
means,  but  nature  makes  that  means.’ 

Competition  without  control  has  not  actually 
been  taught  by  any  English  economist ; but  phrases 
have  been  seized  on  and  misapplied.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  created  to  the  idea  of  competition 
by  stressing  the  words  of  early  writers,  an  analj'sis 
of  recent  thought  shows  a desire  not  to  suppress, 
but  only  to  reorganize,  this  force.  The  claims  of 
democracy  are  often,  indeed,  for  greater  freedom 
of  competition ; it  is  sought  to  remove  privileges 
and  monopolies,  to  extend  education,  to  make  it 
possible  for  any  one  with  ability  to  challenge  any 
position  in  the  State.  And  the  greatest  social 
bitterness  is  not  between  those  who  compete  most 
with  each  other,  as  workman  with  Avorkman,  or 
employer  with  employer,  but  betAveen  classes  avIio 
do  not  compete,  such  as  employer  and  employed, 
and  often  simply  on  the  ground  that  effective  com- 
petition is  so  limited  across  that  line.  The  real 
objection  that  is  summed  up  in  the  bitter  use  of 
the  phrase  laissez-faire  is  to  the  defects  of  a certain 
organization  of  industrial  competition. 

We  may  indeed  say  that,  properly  understood, 
laissez-faire  is  a maxim  quite  in  keeping  Avith 
the  extension  of  State  control,  if  the  form  of 
industry  so  changes  as  to  require  this.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  verb  ? In  Smith’s  time  it  Avas 
the  individual  Avho  Avas  the  economic  agent ; then, 
said  Smith,  leave  him  free.  In  Mill’s  time  it  Avas 
tlie  group  ; then  let  the  group  be  free  to  Avork.  In 
our  time,  for  many  purposes  Avhich  only  economic 
evolution  could  have  revealed,  it  is  the  municipality 
or  the  State  ; then  let  the  State  be  free  to  do  its 
proper  AVork.  The  object  of  the  verb  can  be  the 
individual,  the  group,  or  the  public  authority  ; for 
Ave  cannot  fix  the  form  of  industry,  or  force  on 
modern  conditions  the  meaning  Avhich  any  maxim 
had  a hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  laAV  of 


the  land  should  not  suppress,  or  refuse  to  give 
scope  for,  any  kind  of  social  agency  or  force  ; but, 
in  the  changing  conditions  of  industrial  life,  it 
must  guard  the  rights  and  Avatch  the  limits  of  each 
force  and  agency. 

Literature. — A.  Oncken,  Die  Slaxime  Laiseez  faire  et  laissez 
passer,  Berne,  1886  ; H.  Higgs,  The  Physiocrats,  London,  1897  ; 
F.  Quesnay,  Tableau  icorurmique,  reprint  by  the  British 
Economic  Society,  do.  1895 ; D.  G.  Ritchie,  Natural  Rights, 
do.  1895  ; Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  London 
and  BMinburgh,  1759,  esp.  pp.  284,  289-293,  348-352,  and  Wealth 
of  Nations,  London,  1776,  esp.  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  imt.  ; C.  H.  Cooley, 
Personal  Competition,  New  York,  1899  ; D.  H.  Maegregor, 
The  Evolution  of  Industry,  London,  1911,  ch.  vii. 

D.  H.  MACGREGOR. 

LAITY,  LAYMEN. — This  article  is  not  con- 
cerned, unless  indirectly,  Avdth  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It 
deals  only  Avith  the  position,  rights,  and  duties  of 
those  Christians  Avho  are  not  of  the  official  ministi-y, 
and  the  latter  Avill  be  referred  to  only  negatively, 
or  in  connexion  Avith  elections  by  the  laity  or 
similar  matters.  A large  controversy  Avill,  there- 
fore, be  left  entirely  on  one  side.  We  have  to 
consider  Avhat  the  laity  Avere  called  by  the  older 
Christian  Avriters,  and  Avhat  position  they  held  in 
the  divine  society,  especially  Avith  reference  to 
appointments,  to  Avorship  and  the  sacraments,  to 
councils,  and  to  Church  Avork  generally. 

I.  Names  of  the  laity. — In  the  Bible  6 Xoo's  is 
used  of  the  JeAvish  people,  as  distinguished  from 
their  priests  and  rulers,  in  Mt  26’,  Ac  5^  etc.,  and 
especially  as  distinguished  fiom  the  high  priest  and 
the  priests  in  He  5’  7’-  ” ; so,  in  the  OT,  in  Ex  19“, 
2 Ch  24*“.  Similarly,  6 \a6s  is  frequently  used  in 
the  Greek  liturgies  to  denote  the  congregation  as 
distinguished  from  the  oHiciating  priest ; for  an 
early  example  see  Apostolic  Constitzitions,  Auii.  12 
(at  end) : ‘ Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen.’  The 
Latin  liturgies  have  populus  in  a similar  place,  and 
the  Syriac  liturgies  have  the  Syriac  equivalent 
'amd  {e.g.,  Testament  of  our  Lord,  i.  21,  Avhich  Ave 
possess  only  in  a Syriac  translation  by  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  c.  A.D.  700).  ElseAvhere  in  Latin  Avri tings 
plebs  is  used  for  the  laity,  as  ordinarily  in  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  in 
can.  77  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  (c.  A.D.  305). 

From  Aoo!  is  derived  KdUos  (faicus),  which,  however,  is  not 
found  in  the  NT  or  LXX.  In  Clement  of  Rome  (Cor.  i.  40,  a 
passage  which  describes  the  relation  of  the  layman  to  the 
clergj)  a step  is  taken  (c.  a.d.  95)  towards  the  somewhat  later 
use  of  AoVko?  as  a technical  substantive,  ‘ a layman  ’ ; but  it 
is  there  used  only  as  an  epithet.  The  ‘lay-man’  (o  Xaikoi 
avflpuTTOs)  is  bound  by  the  lay  ordinances  (toI%  hoXxols  npoa-rdy- 
yLoa-iv).  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  iii.  12,  near  end)  uses  XaiKos  as  a substantive,  ‘ a lay- 
man,’ in  contrast  to  ‘presbyter’  and  ‘deacon,’ with  reference 
to  marriage,  clerical  and  lay ; but  he  also  uses  it  as  an  adjective, 
and  speaks  of  Xoiio)  ima-rCa  in  Strom,  v.  6,  i.e.  ‘ the  unbelief  of 
the  people.’  Tertullian  also  uses  laicus  for  ‘ a layrnan  ’ (de  Rapt. 
17,  de  Exhort.  Cast.  7),  as  do  the  Roman  clergy  in  a letter  to 
Cnirian  (Cj’pr.  Ep.  xxx.  5).  The  substantive  AoIkos  is  found  in 
the  Answers  to  the  Orthodox  Q AnoKpLaeis  nphs  bpBoSo^ovs,  § 97), 
which  at  one  time  was  assigned  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  is  cer- 
tainly of  a somewhat  later  date ; and  often  in  the  4th  cent., 
as  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  (now  usuaUj-  assigned  in  their 
present  form  to  that  date) : see  the  Ep.  of  Clement  to  J ames,  § 5 ; 
in  the  Sacramentary  of  Sarapion  (JThSt  i.  [1899-1900]  101), 
w'here  a prayer  is  called  xe'-poBea-Ca  xdiKibv  (‘  blessing  of  the  lay- 
men’); and  in  the  Apost.  Const,  (e.q.,  viii.  11  and  28,  where 
hdisoi  are  opposed  to  ‘the  clergy’  [o!  toO  icX^pov  or  icAi7pixo0); 
it  is  also  found  frequently  in  the  Apostolic  Canons.  In  Syriac 
we  find  as  a rendering  of  Xulkos  the  words  *dlmayd  and  'dlmd- 
ndyd,  lit.  ‘one  of  the  world,’  as  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord,  i.  35, 
in  the  litany  which  has  a suffrage  for  ‘ the  faithful  laymen  ’ ; 
see  other  instances  in  R.  Pajme  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  iL 
(Oxford,  1901)29001. 

Another,  but  less  common,  word  for  ‘layman’  is  iSiuirrjv, 
which  has  sadly  degenerated  in  meaning,  having  become  in 
English  ‘idiot.’  But  in  classical  Greek  it  means  simply 
‘ private  person.’  Philo  (de  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  29,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  169) 
uses  it  to  denote  a Jew  who  is  not  a priest.  In  1 Co  14i5-  23f- 
it  probably  means  ‘one  w'ho  has  not  the  charisma  of  tongues ’ 
(RVm ; see  notes  by  A.  Robertson  and  A.  Plummer  in  loco  (ICC 
‘ 1 Cor.,’  Edinburgh,  1911,  pp.  313 f.,  318  f.]).  In  Ac  413  it  means 
‘ unlearned  ’ or  ‘ uneducated  ’ ; here  Tyndale  and  Coverdale 
render  it  by  ‘laye  people,’  a translation  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  our  use  of  the  word  ‘layman’  to  denote  one  who  is 
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not  versed  by  training  in  the  particular  matter  in  hand,  a sense 
in  which  tStwTTjs  was  also  used  in  classical  Greek  (see  Liddell 
and  Scott,  s.v.)*  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  2 Co  11^.  In 
1 Co  the  ‘place  of  the  IfitwTTj?’  can  hardly  refer  to  the 
special  seats  occupied  by  laymen  in  the  Christian  assembly 
(below,  § 6).  In  an  interpolation  in  Pr  68  cited  in  the  Apost. 
Const,  (ii.  63),  ISiwrat  is  opposed  to  /SaortAetj,  and  means  ‘the 
king’s  subjects  ’ ; the  corresponding  passage  of  the  older  Didas- 
calia,  which  the  Constitutions  incorporate,  here  has  ‘rich  and 
poor’  (see  F.  X.  Funk,  Didasc.  et  vonst.  Apostolorum,  Pader- 
born,  1905,  i.  180).  Isidore  of  Seville,  early  in  the  7th  cent., 
uses  privatns  (as  well  as  laicus)  in  the  sense  of  ‘layman’ 
(‘nec  privatis  nec  clericis,’  de  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  25). 

Another  name  of  the  laity  is  ‘ the  brethren  ’ (oi  dSeX^oi).  In 
the  Apost.  Const,  ii.  67  (near  the  beginning)  they  are  so  called 
in  contrast  to  the  bishop  and  deacons  (not  in  the  parallel  Didas- 
calia) ; cf.  1 Ti  4®,  where  ‘ the  brethren  ’ means  ‘ the  whole  com- 
munity.’ It  is  a little  curious  to  note  in  this  connexion  that  in 
Ac  15***  22  the  expressions  ‘ the  church,’  ‘ the  whole  church,’  are 
used  in  contrast  to  ‘ the  apostles  and  elders.’ 

2.  Who  is  a layman  ?— Hitherto  ‘ the  laity  ’ have 
been  spoken  of  negatively,  as  being  those  Cliris- 
tians  who  are  not  ministers.  But,  owing  to  modern 
conditions,  and  especially  owing  to  the  divisions  of 
Christendom,  some  further  definition  is  necessary. 
For  instance,  in  England,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  every  Englishman  there  resident  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  a layman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
unless  he  is  a bishop,  priest,  or  deacon.  Apart, 
however,  from  legal  rights,  every  Christian  com- 
munity is  bound  to  ask  itself  who  are  its  laymen, 
not  only  from  a negative,  but  also  from  a positive 
point  of  view.  The  first  step  in  the  definition  has 
usually  been  to  affirm  that  he  must  be  a baptized 
person,  or  at  least  a catechumen  ; with  regard  to 
the  latter  qualification  we  may  note — and  this  has 
a bearing  on  the  practice  of  missionary  Churches 
of  the  present  day — that  the  Canons  of  Hij)polytus 
style  catechumens  ‘Christians’  (can.  ; ed.  H. 
Achelis,  in  TU,  new  ser.,  Leiirzig,  1891,  § 63). 
But  the  question  whether  a bajitized  person  is  a 
layman  belonging  to  a particular  Christian  com- 
munity is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  A positive  de- 
finition of  ‘ laity  ’ may  perhaps  be  found  in  some 
such  phrase  as  ‘ those  who  (not  being  ministers) 
from  baptism  or  after  baptism  have  been  attached 
to  ’ that  community,  and  ‘ who  have  not  by  any 
overt  act  declared  their  dissent  from  its  com- 
munion.’ This  does  not  raise  the  question  of  ‘ full 
membership,’  by  which  is  often  meant  the  status 
of  a communicant. 

3.  The  priesthood  of  the  laity. — This,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a contradiction  in  terms, 
is  nevertheless  asserted  of  Christians  in  1 P 2“-  ^ 
and  Rev  T.  They  are  a ‘ holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices  ...  a royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation.’  Christ  ‘made  us  [all  Christians]  to 
be  a kingdom,  to  be  priests  unto  his  God  and 
Father.’  The  same  thing  had  been  asserted  with 
equal  emphasis  of  the  Jews  in  Ex  19®:  ‘Ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
nation.’  The  NT  asserts  in  the  first  place  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  (e.g.,  in  Hebrews,  ^^nssiwi), 
and  then,  as  derived  therefrom,  the  priesthood  of 
His  people.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
Christianity  is  a sacerdotal  sj^stem.  But  this  must 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  Christian  ministry  is  vicarious,  and  that  its 
ministers  take  the  place  of  the  people  in  approach- 
ing God.  When,  therefore,  J.  B.  Lightfoot  says, 

erhaps  rather  hastily  (Essay  on  ‘ The  Christian 

linistry,’  Philippians,  ed.  London,  1903,  pp.  181, 
185),  that  Christianity  ‘has  no  sacerdotal  system,’ 
he  means,  as  he  him.self  most  truly  explains  {ib,), 
that  ‘ it  interposes  no  sacrificial  tribe  or  class 
between  God  and  man,  by  whose  intervention 
alone  God  is  reconciled  and  man  forgiven.  Each 
individual  member  holds  personal  communion  with 
the  Divine  Head.  To  Him  immediately  he  is  re- 
sponsible, and  from  Him  directly  he  obtains  pardon 
and  draws  strength.  . . . As  individuals,  all  Chris- 
tians are  priests  alike.’  For  the  same  view  of  the 


priesthood  of  the  laity  see  C.  Gore,  The.  Charch 
and  the  Ministry*,  p.  76  ff. 

Let  us  consider  one  practical  result  of  this  NT 
doctrine.  It  follows,  as  the  ancient  liturgies  so 
often  assert,  that  the  laity  offer  the  Christian 
sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  equally  with  the 
officiating  minister,  though  he  is  or  may  be  the 
instrument  by  which  they  offer  it,  for  it  would 
ordinarily  be  inconvenient  if  all  people  spoke  at 
once  in  Christian  worship.  This  fact  is  the 
rationale  of  the  ‘Amen’  or  ‘So  be  it’  by  which 
the  laity  audibly  ‘ seal  ’ the  prayers  and  praises. 
Jerome  compares  the  Amen  of  the  people  at  Rome 
to  a thunder-clap,  so  loud  and  hearty  was  it ; 

‘Ubi  Bie  ad  siniilitudinem  caelestis  tonitrui  Amen  reboat,  et 
vacua  idolorum  templa  quatiuntur  ? ' (Com.  on  Galatia, >1, 
Prooem.  in  lib.  ii.). 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ‘prayers  in  common  ’ 
of  which  Justin  (Apol.  i.  65)  and  Augustine  (‘  com- 
munis oratio,’  Ep.  Iv.  34  Ben.  [cxix.]  ad  hands. 
Januarii)  speak,  and  which  must  have  involved 
some  audible  partaking  by  the  laity  in  the  suppli- 
cation (see  Intercession  [Liturgical]).  Such  also 
are  the  litanies  and  hymns  (especially  the  Sanctus) 
which  became  common  at  least  from  the  4th  cent, 
onwards.  In  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  the  whole 
people  are  bidden  to  repeat  with  the  bishop  part 
of  the  central  act  of  the  Eucharist  (i.  21),  a 
direction  with  which  we  may  comp.are  the  old 
custom  of  ‘ concelebration  ’ (priests  audibly  cele- 
brating the  Eucharist  along  with  the  bi.shop). 
All  this  is  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the 
doctrine  that  every  Christian  layman  possesses  a 
priesthood. 

The  same  teaching  is  much  emphasized  by  the 
F.athers.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  .lustiu 
Martyr  (Dial.  116  f. ),  quoting  ^lal  F‘,  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  all  Christians  ‘ are  the  true  high- 
priestly  race  of  God,’  and  that  the  Eucharist  is 
offered  by  ‘ Christians  in  all  places  throughout  the 
world.’  He  speaks  similarly,  addressing  Jews,  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  being  offered  ‘ by  you  and  by 
those  priests  of  yours.’  So,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  Irenccus  (Har.  IV.  viii.  3,  V.  xxxiv.  3) 
says  that  ‘ all  the  righteous  posse.ss  the  sacerdotal 
rank  ’ and  that  ‘ all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  are 
Levites  and  jniests’ ; and,  a little  later,  Tertullian 
(da  Exhort.  Cast.  7)  asks,  ‘Are  not  even  we  laics 
priests  ? ’ (this  work  was  written  after  his  secession 
to  Montanism).  In  the  3rd  cent.  Origen  (Horn.  9 
in  Lev.  § 1 ) says  to  the  layman  in  general : 

‘Dost  thou  not  know  that  the  priesthood  (saccrdotitim)  is 
given  to  thee  also,  tliat  is,  to  all  the  church  of  God  and  the 
people  of  believers?  [he  quotes  1 P 2^].  Thou  hast,  therefore, 
the  priesthood  because  thou  art  a priestly  (saccrdolalis)  race 
[cf.  Justin  above],  and  so  thou  oughtest  to  offer  to  God  the 
sacrifice  (hostiain)  of  praise,  of  pr.ayer,  of  pity,  of  modesty,  of 
justice,  of  holiness.’ 

In  the  4th  cent.  Jerome  declares  (c.  Lucif.  4) 
that  the  priesthood  of  the  laym.an  is  his  baptism 
(‘ sacerdotium  laici,  id  est,  baptisma’);  he  uses 
the  word  ‘baptism’  in  the  full  .sense  of  the  com- 
plete rite.*  So  Augustine  (dc  Civ.  Dei,  XVII.  v.  5) 
says,  ‘ He  gives  the  name  priesthood  to  the  very 
people  whose  priest  is  the  mediator  of  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus’  (he  quotes  1 P ‘2'-'). 
Many  other  sucli  passages  might  be  cited.  The 
teaching  was  common  to  all  ages. 

The  doctrine  that  all  Christian  people  arc  priests 
does  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  mean  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a ministerial  priesthood.  The 
whole  nation  of  Israel  were  priests,  and  yet  Aaron 
and  his  sons  had  a special  or  ministerial  [U'iesthood. 
And  so,  without  discussing  controverted  questions, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  is  at  least  no  contra- 

1 It  has  often  been  held  t4^at  the  priesthood  of  the  laity  is 
given  to  the  baptized,  not  at  the  immersion,  but  at  the  laying 
on  of  bands  or  confirmation  (A.  J.  Mason,  lldaUon  of  Confinna- 
tion  to  Baptism^  London,  1891,  p.  4C2f.).  Hut  it  seems  un* 
necessary  to  distinguish  thus  sharply  between  different  parts 
of  what  was  originally  one  rite. 
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diction  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the  same 
characteristic  in  Christianity.  The  confusion  of 
minister  and  layman  as  to  function  is  such  drafta 
(‘want  of  order’)  as  the  author  of  the  Apost. 
Const,  so  eloquently  protests  against  (viii.  31,  46). 
Clement  of  Rome  (c.  A.D.  95)  says  that  the  Chris- 
tian ministers  are  ‘ rulers  ’ and  ‘ presbyters  ’ 
{riyovfj.€i>oi,  Trporjyov/xevoi,  Tpecrptrrepoi),  to  whom  the 
laity  are  to  he  subject  (\nroTa.(r<T6p.€voL)  and  to  give 
reverence  (Cor.  i.  1,  21).  Hermas,  a little  later, 
calls  the  clergy  ‘the  rulers’  (Trpor)yoijp.eyot,  Vis.  ii. 
2,  iii.  9).  The  same  nomenclature  is  found  in  He 
137. 77-  24^  jjj  2 q'jj  512^  where  the  ministers 

are  ‘ they  that  are  over  you  ’ (irpoicrTaijAvovs  vp.G)v). 
See,  further,  § 5. 

4.  Election  of  bishops  and  clergy  by  laity. — 
Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  a very  im- 
portant part  in  the  Church  played  by  laymen. 
We  note  that  in  Ac  6^'  ® the  people  choose,  but  the 
apostles  appoint  (ct.  tirurKtfaa-de  and  with 

KaTacrT7ja-oiJ.ev).  The  laity  elected  the  Seven  and 
placed  them  before  the  apostles,  who  laid  hands 
on  them  with  prayer.  And  this  was  the  ancient 
method  of  appointment,  tliough  the  details  might 
vary.  In  the  Didache  (§  15,  c.  A.D.  120?)  the 
writer  bids  the  people  to  elect  (x^i-poTovt]<TaTe)  for 
them.selves  bishops  and  deacons,  i.e.  the  local 
ministry ; nothing  is  said  of  the  appointment  of 
the  itinerant  ‘apostles  and  prophets.’  It  must 
here  be  remembered  that  x^i-poroveiv  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  the  idea  of  ordination  by  the 
persons  electing  (see  below).  Early  in  the  4th 
cent,  popular  election  is  much  insisted  on  by 
Athanasius.  He  quotes  {Ap>ol.  c.  Arian.  6)  a letter 
of  the  Egyptian  bishops  ^vhich  says  that  he  was 
elected  (A.D.  326)  ‘ by  a majority  of  our  body  [the 
bishops]  in  the  sight  and  with  the  acclamation  of 
all  the  people,’  in  order  to  refute  a calumny  of  the 
Arians  that  he  was  clandestinely  consecrated  by 
six  or  seven  bishops  unknown  to  the  laity. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Orat.  xxi.  8)  says  that 
Athanasius  was  elected  ‘ by  the  vote  of  the  whole 
people,  not  in  the  evil  fashion  which  has  since 
prevailed,  nor  by  means  of  bloodshed  and  oppres- 
sion ; but  in  an  apostolic  and  spiritual  manner,  he 
is  led  up  to  the  throne  of  St.  Mark.’  He  means, 
no  doubt,  that  this  was  the  ancient  method  of 
election.  The  same  practice  is  seen  in  the  Church 
Orders — e.g.,  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (i.  20),  which 
speaks  very  emphaticallj'^  about  the  election  of 
bishops  (‘  being  chosen  by  all  the  people  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ’),  and  somewhat  less 
so  about  presbyters  (‘  testified  to  by  all  the  people,’ 
i.  29)  and  deacons  (‘chosen  as  has  been  said  above,’ 
i.  33).  The  other  Church  Orders  make  similar 
provisions  (Canons  of  Hippolytus,  can.  ii.  [ed. 
Achelis,  § 7],  Verona  Latin  Fragments  of  Didas- 
calia,  etc.,  ed.  E.  Hauler,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  103, 
Egyptian  Church  Order,  § 31  [ed.  H.  Tattara,  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  London,  1848,  p.  32], 
Ethiopic  Church  Order,  § 21,  Apost.  Const,  viii.  4). 
We  find  the  same  regulations  in  the  Gallican  code 
kno^^^l  as  the  Statuta  Ecclesice  Antigua,  perhaps 
made  by  Cmsarius  of  Arles,  c.  A.D.  500  (formerly 
cited  as  the  canons  of  a supposed  Fourth  Council 
of  Carthage,  A.D.  398).  In  can.  22  it  is  directed 
that  a bishop  is  not  to  ordain  any  one  without  tlie 
advice  of  his  clergy,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  seek 
the  assent  (conniventiam)  and  testimony  of  the 
citizens — a phrase  which  has  a bearing  on  a well- 
known  dictum  of  St.  Cyprian  (see  below,  § 8 ; for 
a tramslation  of  the  Statuta  see  C.  J.  Hefele, 
Councils,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1871-96,  ii.  41011.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  at  an  early 
date  deprived  of  this  right.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (c.  A.D.  380)  says  that  ‘ the  choice  of 
those  to  be  appointed  to  the  priesthood  shall  not 
rest  with  the  multitude’  (can.  13).  This  move- 


ment may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  State  and  its  otlicials  after  the  time 
of  Comstantine,  and  it  may  have  also  been  due  to 
the  interpretation  placed  in  the  East  on  the  4tb 
canon  of  Nicaea  (A.D.  325),  which  says  that  the 
bishop  is  to  be  appointed  (KaPiffTturOat)  by  tlie  com- 
provincial bishops,  three  of  whom  at  least  shall 
meet.  The  first  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  a col- 
lection made  c.  A.D.  400,  though  some  of  them  are 
doubtless  older,  has  a similar  provision,  but  with 
XcipoToveludtj.^  The  Nicene  rule  was  understood 
by  the  second  Council  of  Nicaea,  the  ‘7th  Ecu- 
menical’ (A.D.  787,  can.  3),  as  meaning  tliat  only 
the  bishops  could  elect,  and  it  forbids,  with  refer- 
ence to  Apost.  Canon  31,  the  election  of  a bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  proceeding  from  a secular  prince  ; 
but  the  Latins  at  first  inteiqireted  the  Nicene  canon 
to  refer  to  the  confirmation  of  election  and  con- 
secration to  the  episcopate  by  the  comprovincial 
bishops  (Hefele,  op.  cit.  i.^  [1894]  385  f.).  And  this 
is  probably  the  real  meaning.  A bishop,  before 
being  consecrated,  must  be  approved  by  the  people 
(and  clergj’)  whom  he  is  to  serve,  and  also  bj’  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  This  is  the  true  reason 
(one  can  hardly  doubt)  of  the  ancient  rule  about 
the  three  bishops  consecrating  the  elect.  At  a 
later  date  it  was  suggested  that  this  was  to  remove 
all  fear  of  invalidity  in  the  position  of  any  one  of 
the  consecrators  ; but  this  could  hardly  have  been 
a consideration  at  so  early  a date.  Three  bishops, 
or,  as  Apost.  Canon  1 says,  ‘ two  or  three,’  must 
come  together  to  the  election  that  they  may  signify 
the  assent  of  the  comprovincials. 

In  Western  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne onwards,  the  election  by  the  laity  to 
bishoprics  was  represented  by  the  sovereign’s 
nomination,  or  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
by  that  of  the  Witenagemot.  But  patronage  of 
benefices  by  laymen  became  very  common.  This 
was  exercised  («)  by  an  individual,  who  originally, 
in  many  cases,  was,  or  represented,  the  founder  of 
the  church  ; or  (b)  by  a corporation  external  to  the 
benefice,  for  the  same  reason  ; or  (c)  by  the  persons 
to  be  ministered  to,  either  as  a whole  body — rarely 
in  the  Anglican,  but  normally  at  the  present  day 
in  the  Presbyterian,  polity — or  through  representa- 
tives chosen  by  them.  The  system  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  is  a variation  of  the  last  method. 
When  a benefice  is  vacant,  a nomination  to  it  is 
made  by  a patronage  committee,  consisting  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  three  persons  nominated  by 
the  diocese,  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
parish  where  the  vacancy  had  occurred.  In  all 
Episcopal  bodies  the  bishop  has,  at  least  in  theorj'^, 
a power  of  veto  on  elections  to  parishes,  though 
there  is  usually  an  appeal  to  the  metropolitan  or  to 
the  comprovincial  bishops  if  he  refuse  to  institute  ; 
but  in  the  Church  of  England  this  veto  can  be 
exercised  only  with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  share  of  the  laity  in  appointing  bishops,  etc., 
in  the  present  day  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
conspectus. 

(a)  Anglican  Communion  (see  further  details  in  art.  ‘ Diocesan 
Bishop,’ by  E.  A.  Welch  in  the  Prayer  Book  Dictionary,  London, 
1912,  p.  279  ff.).— In  England  and  Wales  the  sovereign  issues  a 
congC  d'Clire,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister  nominates 
a person  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  who  elect,  and 
the  election  is  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan ; if  there  is  no 
dean  and  chapter,  the  sovereign  nominates  directly.  In  India 
the  sovereign  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary-  of  State  for 
India.  In  Scotland  a bishop  is  elected  by  a special  body  chosen 
ad  hoc,  consisting  of  two  chambers  of  presbyters  and  laity'  of 
the  diocese,  and  for  his  election  a simple  majority  in  either 
chamber  is  necessary  ; the  assent  of  a majority  of  the  compro- 
vincial bishops  is  required  to  confirm  the  election,  and,  unless 
it  be  thus  confirmed,  proceedings  must  beginagain.  In  Ireland 
the  system  is  similar  (except  in  the  case  of  the  diocese  of 
Armagh,  where  an  abnormal  procedure  takes  place),  but  the 

iThis  word,  which  often  means  ‘ elect,’ apparently  in  these 
canons  means  ‘ordain,’  as  the  2nd  canon  says  that  a pr^byter 
and  deacon  and  the  other  clergy  (xAijpiKoi)  are  to  be  ‘ ordained 
(\c:ooToveta'9a))  by  one  bishop. 
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majority  must  be  one  of  two-thirds  ; in  some  cases  the  choice, 
or  the  selection  from  certain  names,  is  left  to  the  bishops  (see 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1909,  vi.  5). 
In  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  S.  Africa  the  system 
is  similar,  with  some  variations  of  detail,  especially  as  to  the 
majority  required  in  the  different  orders  ; in  S.  Africa  the 
electing  body  is  a special  one,  called  the  ‘ Elective  Assembly  ’ ; 
the  clergy  elect,  and  the  laity  assent.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  a like  practice  is  in  vogue  for  the  ordinary  diocesan 
bishoprics,  but  to  the  ‘missionary  bishoprics’  the  House  of 
Bishops  appoints.  Each  diocesan  ‘ convention  ’ (synod)  makes 
its  own  rules  for  election.  In  all  the  non-estahlished  branches 
of  the  Anglican  federation  the  assent  of  the  laity  is  required  to 
an  episcopal  election. 

(6)  Roman  Communion. — The  laity  appear  to  have  no  official 
share  in  the  election  of  bishops,  but  in  countries  where  a con- 
cordat with  the  pope  is  in  force,  as  was  the  case  till  recently  in 
France,  the  sovereign  or  the  State  nominates. 

(c)  Eastern  Orthodox  Communion. — Here  the  laity  usually 
have  a voice  in  electing  bishops,  though  the  practice  differs  in 
different  countries ; for  a detailed  account  see  M.  G.  Dampier, 
The  Organization  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches,  London, 
1910  (which,  however,  does  not  give  information  about  the 
patriarchates  of  Alexandria,  Antiocli,  and  Jerusalem  ; these 
seem  to  follow  Constantinople  closely).  In  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  the  bishops  of  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  laity 
elect  the  patriarch ; the  whole  assembly  selects  three  names, 
and  the  bishops  choose  one  of  them.  A mixed  council  of 
bishops  and  laymen  attend  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  patri- 
archate. A diocesan  bishop  is  ap)iointed  by  the  Holy  Synod, 
which  consists  of  bishops  only.  The  laity  must  be  consulted 
before  the  bishop  appoints  a parish  priest,  or  the  parish  priest 
appoints  a deacon  ; and  each  parish  has  a lay  committee  for 
parochial  affairs.  In  Russia  the  Holy  Synod— which  here  con- 
sists of  bishops,  a few  archimandrites  (heads  of  monasteries), 
two  representatives  of  the  parish  clergy,  and  the  Tsar’s  pro- 
curator (a  layman  who  has  no  vote  in  doctrinal  matters,  bub  is 
the  connecting  link  between  Church  and  State) — submits  three 
names  for  bishoprics  to  the  Tsar,  who  selects  one.  The  parish 
priests  are  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  tlie  clergy  and  laymen 
of  each  parish  appoint  a layman  to  administer  the  finances.  In 
Cyprus  the  clergy  and  laity  elect  the  bishops.  The  Synod  con- 
sists of  bishops  only,  for  managing  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In 
Mount  Sinai  the  archbishop  is  elected  by  the  monks.  In 
Greece  the  Holy  Synod  (consisting  of  bishops  only)  submits 
three  names  for  bishoprics  to  the  king,  who  selects  one. 
Priests  and  deacons  are  appointed  by  the  bishop  after  consult- 
ing their  laymen.  The  king  appoints  a commissioner  (ciriTpo- 
jros)  to  attend  the  Holy  Synod,  but  he  has  no  vote.  In 
Rumania  the  bishops  are  elected  by  the  other  bishops  and  by 
(lay)  members  of  Parliament.  In  Seroia  they  are  elected  by  the 
synod  of  bishops,  but  the  metropolitan  of  Belgrade  is  elected  l)y 
the  bishops  and  the  chief  clergy  and  lay  officials  of  the  country. 
In  Montenegro  the  metropolitan  is  nominated  by  the  king; 

riests  are  appointed  by  the  metropolitan.  There  are  no  other 

ishops  besides  the  metropolitan.  In  Bulgaria  the  laity  have  a 
share  in  the  election  of  the  exarch  and  of  the  other  bishops,  and 
also  of  the  parish  priests.  In  Austria-Hungary  practice  varies. 
The  metropolitan  of  Karlowitz  is  appointed  by  a mixed  body, 
but  the  bishops  of  the  metropolitanate  appoint  to  the  other 
bishoprics ; while  in  Hermannstadt  both  metropolitan  and 
bishops  are  elected  by  a mixed  body.  The  metropolitan  and 
bishops  in  Dalmatia  are  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

(d)  Armenian  Communion. — For  details  see  M.  Ormanian, 
Church  of  Armenia,  ch.  xxxi.  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912,  p.  161  ff.). 
In  most  countries  the  Armenian  parish  priests  are  elected  by 
the  parishioners  in  the  first  instance,  but  tlie  laity  have  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  priests  ordained  in  monasteries.  The 
‘ catholici  ’ of  Sis  and  Aghthamar,  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Jerusalem  (patriarchs  are  of  inferior  rank  to  the 
catholici  among  the  Armenians),  and  the  diocesan  bishops  are 
elected  by  mixed  councils  of  laymen  and  clergy,  the  former 
largely  preponderating.  In  Bussia  the  infiuence  of  the  laity  is 
much  less.  ‘ The  government  permits  the  existence  of  lay 
councils  (ephorates)  [of  parishes],  but  it  has  done  away  with  the 
diocesan  councils,  whose  prerogatives  have  been  transferred  to 
a synod  and  to  consistories  made  up  of  ecclesiastics  ’ (Ormanian, 
p.  163). 

(e)  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Communion. — The  laity  have 
an  indirect  share  in  clerical  appointments.  Tlie  bishops  are 
supposed  to  ordain  a parish  priest  only  when  tlie  parishioners 
elect  him,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  thej'  generally  consult  their 
wishes ; but  ordinations  without  ‘ titles  ’ or  cures  of  souls  as- 
signed are  somewhat  frequent.  In  the  case  of  bishoprics,  a 
vacancy  is  usually  filled  from  the  late  bishop’s  nephews  or 
cousins,  as  the  office  can  be  held  only  by  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  as  ‘ Nazirites  ’ ; of  these  there  are  sometimes  more 
than  one,  and  the  laity  are  supposed  to  choose  from  them  a 
successor.  See  A.  J.  Maclean  and  W.  H.  Browne,  The  Catholicos 
of  the  East  and  his  People,  London,  1892,  pp.  180  ff . , 205  f. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ancient  share  of  the  laity  in  electing  to  ministerial 
offices  has  remained,  though  more  or  less  altered, 
in  a large  part  of  Christendom  till  the  present  time. 

5.  The  laity  and  the  sacraments. — (a)  17ie 
Eucharist. — No  real  instance  Inis  been  found, 
except  in  some  heretical  or  separated  bodies,  of  a 
layman  being  allowed  to  celebrate  the  Euchar- 
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ist,  even  in  eases  of  emergency.  In  connexion 
with  this  it  is  perhaps  neee.ssary  to  repeat  the 
caution  that  euxapiarelv  is  sometimes  used  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity  in  the  sense  of  ‘ saying  grace  ’ or 
‘ asking  a blessing  ’ at  a meal,  and  that  it  does  not 
always  mean  ‘to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.’ 

The  IStli  canon  of  Nicsea  (a.d.  325)  asserts  that 
even  deacons  have  not  the  power  of  ‘ottering,’  i.e. 
of  celebrating,  the  Eucharist^  (robs  i^ovaiav  /jIj 
Ixofras  TTpoorfiipeiv),  while  presVjyters  are  expressly 
called  ‘ those  who  otter  ’ (tois  trpootptpovai).  The 
same  tiling  is  found  in  the  Church  Orders,  where 
the  bislioj)  and  the  presbyter  are  expres-sly  recog- 
nized as  being  capable  of  celebrating  the  Euchari-t 
(for  the  presbyter,  cf.  Apost.  Const,  iii.  2(j,  vii.  26, 
Ethiopic  Diduscalia,  § 16,  Test,  of  our  Lord,  i.  31), 
while  the  deacon  is  explicitly  forbidden  to  do  so 
(Apost.  Const,  viii.  46)  ; cf.  the  repeated  statement 
that  a deacon  is  not  ordained  to  the  priesthood — 
which  would  have  lieen  meaningless  if  the  deacons 
had  not  been  pushing  their  claims  (Test,  of  our 
Lord,  i.  38  ; titatutn  Ecclesioe  Antiqua,  § 4 ; Eij<jp. 
Ch.  Order,  § 33;  Ethiop.  Ch.  Order,  §24;  Ven-na 
Fragments  of  Didascalia,  ed.  Hauler,  p.  l"‘.i). 
But,  if  a deacon  could  not  celebrate  the  Eucharist, 
a fortiori  a layman  could  not  do  so. 

Nor  was  this  a prohibition  invented  in  the  4th 
century.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  a lay- 
man inside  the  Church  celebrating  the  Eucharist 
in  ante-Nicene  times,  but  Tertullian,  in  a work 
wi’itten  before  his  secession  (de  Prcescr.  adv. 
Iloer.  41),  by  implication  strongly  repudiate-- 
such  a theory.  He  condemns  the  heretical  sect-- 
because  they  confused  the  functions  of  laity  and 
ministry. 

‘ To-day  one  man  is  their  bishop,  to-morrow  another ; to- 
day ho  is  a deacon  who  to-morrow  is  a reader ; to-dav  he  is  n 
pre8b3’ter  who  to-morrow  is  a layman.  For  even  on  laymen  do 
the3"  impose  tlie  functions  of  priesthood.* 

With  this  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  same 
writer’s  langaiage  after  his  secession.  In  dr 
Exhort.  Cast.  7,  after  saying  that  all  laj'mcn  are 
priests  (see  above,  § 3),  he  continues  ; 

‘It  is  the  authorit3'  of  the  Church,  and  the  honour  which 
has  acquired  sanctity  tliroii^h  the  joint  session  (consT  ><»/,<)  of 
the  Order,  which  has  established  the  difference  between  the 
Order  and  the  laity.  Accordingly,  where  there  is  no  joint 
session  of  the  ecclesiastical  Order,  3011  offer  [see  abovej,  and 
baptize  (fint/nw),  and  are  priest,  alone  for  yourself.  . . . You 
have  the  right  of  a priest  in  3'our  own  person,  in  cases  of 
necessity.* 

Here  Tertullian,  writing  in  his  later  days,  claims 
for  a layman,  if  necessity  urges,  the  right  inter 
alia  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion. 

Tt  might  be  suggested  that  in  this  respect  Mou- 
tanism  was  conservative  of  an  ohl  custom  which 
had  elsewhere  died  out,  owing  to  the  supposed 
increase  of  ‘ sacerdotal  ’ feeling  in  the  Church. 
But,  wliatever  Montaiiisin  was.  it  was  not,  and 
did  not  profess  to  be,  conservative.  Such,  indeed, 
is  not  the  characteristic  of  any  movement  which 
magnifies  ‘charismatic’  powers.  Moutanism  pro- 
fessed to  have  receiveil  a new  inspiration  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  rather  despised  than  honoured 
old  existing  customs.  See,  further,  a long  in- 
vestigation in  Gore,  op.  cit.  pp.  1S4-19G,  and 
Appended  Note  H on  Moutanism  (pp.  355-359). 

(b)  Baptism. — Had  we  no  history  to  guide  us, 
we  might  have  imagined  that,  if  the  laity  could 
not  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  neither  could  tliey 
baptize.  And  yet,  though  Christian  oiiinion  has 
not  been  unanimous  on  the  subject,  the  great 
majority  have  lield  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  a 
layman,  and  even  a laywomau,  may  rightly 
baiitize. 

It  is  not  quite  conclusive  that  the  apostles  did 

1 For  this  meaning  of  7rpoa‘(f>€peti'  or  <ii'at/>t'pcir  see  the  present 
writer’s  2'hc  Anoi’cnf  Church  Onfe’FS  (Cambridge,  1010),  p.  4Sf, 
These  words  sometimes  mean  ‘to  bring  the  ohUition  to  the 
bisho]>’  {ib.  and  Anoyra  [a.d.  314J,  can.  2 ; l)ut  the  latter  has 
‘ to  offer  the  bread  and  the  cup  ’). 
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not,  as  a rule,  themselves  baptize,  though  they 
laid  on  hands  after  baptism.  St.  Paul  says  that 
it  was  not  his  usual  custom  to  baptize  (1  Co  ; 
St.  Peter  com'nmnded  Cornelius  and  his  company 
to  be  baptized  (Ac  10'*®).  It  is  also  not  quite 
certain,  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  apostles 
did  not  themselves  baptize  all  the  three  thousand 
converts  in  Ac  2'** ; if  they  did  not  do  so,  lay 
brethren  must  have  baptized,  since  there  was  as 
yet  no  ministry  other  than  the  Twelve.  But, 
though  the  NT  evidence  is  not  quite  conclusive, 
opinion  from  early  times  favoured  lay  baptism. 
Tertullian  {de  Bapt.  17)  allows  it  to  deacons  and 
laymen,  but  not  to  women ; in  de  Virg.  Vel.  9 
also  he  forbids  women  to  baptize.  But  we  may 
note  that  his  argument  in  the  former  passage, 
that  ‘ what  is  equally  received  can  be  equally 
given,’  if  valid,  should  refer  to  women  no  less  than 
to  men.  The  older  Didascalia  (3rd  cent.  ; iii. 
12 ; Funk,  i.  210)  allows  it  to  deacons,  but  (iii.  9 ; 
Funk,  i.  198)  forbids  it  to  women  ; the  permission 
to  deacons  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  Apost. 
Const.,  which  here  incorporate  tlie  Didascalia. 
The  Spanish  Council  of  Elvira  (c.  A.D.  305)  says 
that  a catechumen  on  a sea  voyage  or  in  a place 
where  there  is  no  church  near  can  be  baptized  in 
great  illness  by  a layman  who  has  not  apostatized 
or  been  a bigamist  (can.  38),  and  similarly  allows 
a deacon  on  some  occasions  to  ‘ rule  ’ a congrega- 
tion— apparently  in  a country  district — and  to 
baptize  (can.  77) ; but  in  all  these  cases  confirma- 
tion by  the  bishop  is  to  follow  unless  the  baptized 
person  dies.  The  Test,  of  our  Lord  (c.  A.D.  350?) 
allows  deacons  to  baptize  (ii.  10).  Jerome  (c. 
Lucif.  9)  says  that,  ‘ if  necessity  so  be,  even  lay- 
men may,  and  frequently  do,  baptize.’  Augustine 
(c.  Ep.  Barmen.  Ii.  xiii.  [29])  says  that  baptism  by 
a layman,  ‘ if  necessity  urges,  is  either  no  sin  or  a 
venial  one.’  But  he  appears  to  be  a little  doubt- 
ful about  the  matter.  The  Statuta  Ecclesice 
Antigua  (can.  100),  by  saying  that  ‘a  woman  may 
not  baptize,’  probably  imply  that  a man,  even  if 
a layman,  can  do  so.  Isidore  of  Seville  very 
grudgingly  says  that  lay  baptism  is  for  the  most 
part  allowed,  but  only  when  a person  is  in  ex- 
tremis (de  Eccl.  Off.  ii.  25). 

A striking  case,  which  brings  in  other  considerations  of 
importance,  occurred  in  the  4th  century.  The  famous  Athan- 
asius is  said,  when  a boy,  to  have  administered  baptism 
in  play.  This  was  observed  by  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  (Alexandria),  who,  on  hearing  that  the  proper  words 
had  been  used,  forbade  re-baptism,  but  administered  confirma- 
tion. For  this  story  see  Sozoraen  (,HE  ii.  17)  and  Eufinus  (HE 
i.  14) ; Socrates  (HE  i.  15)  alludes  to  it  without  mentioning 
Alexander’s  action.  Whether  the  story  is  historic  or  not,  it  is 
instructive  as  showing  that  the  historians  treated  lay  baptism 
as  an  actual  and  not  unusual  fact.  On  the  other  question,  that 
of  ‘intention,’  Alexander’s  decision  is  much  more  doubtful. 

We  find  that  a contrary  opinion  as  to  lay  bap- 
tism was  not  unknown  in  the  4th  century.  Even 
a deacon  is  forbidden  to  baptize  in  the  Apost. 
Const,  viii.  28,  46,  and  so  are  the  laity  and  minor 
orders  in  iii.  10  f.,  and  women  in  iii.  9 ; of  baptism 
by  women  it  is  said  that  ‘ there  is  no  small  peril  to 
those  who  undertake  it,  for  it  is  dangerous,  or, 
rather,  wicked  and  impious.’  The  Ethiopic  Didasc- 
alia (§  13 f.)  also  negatives  lay  baptism;  this 
manual  is  largely  derived  from  the  Constitutions. 

We  may  notice  opinion  on  this  question  in  later 
times.  In  the  mediseval  West  lay  baptism  was 
fully  and  officially  recognized  and,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  encouraged.  Midwives  were  instructed 
how  to  baptize  infants  when  in  danger  of  death. 
This  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  Boman  Com- 
munion. It  was  also  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  1604. 
Lay  baptism  was  extremely  common.  The  Sarum 
manual  provided  for  it,  as  did  the  English  Prayer 
Books  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559.  The  rubrics  before 
the  Office  of  Private  Baptism  in  these  three  books 


say  th.at  baptism  is  to  be  administered  by  laymen 
only  when  ‘ great  need  shall  compel,’  but  that,  if 
so,  they  ‘ that  be  present’  are  to  ‘ call  upon  God 
for  his  grace,  and  say  the  Lord’s  prayer,  if  the 
time  will  suffer.  And  then  one  of  them  shall 
name  the  child,  and  dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour 
water  upon  him,  saying,’  etc.  After  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,  however,  as  a concession  to 
Puritan  feeling,  a change  was  made  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  since  1604  only  an  official  minister  has 
been  explicitly  recognized  therein.  Yet  we  notice 
that  in  the  questions  directed  in  the  Prayer  Book 
to  be  asked  at  private  baptism  there  is  a distinc- 
tion. First  they  that  bring  the  child  are  asked 
by  whom  he  was  baptized,  and  who  was  present ; 
then  ‘ because  some  things  essential  to  this  Sacra- 
ment may  happen  to  be  omitted,’  the  persons  are 
asked  with  what  matter  and  words  the  child  was 
baptized.  The  implication  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  status  of  the  baptizer  is  not  one  of  the  ‘ things 
essential.’  Lay  baptism  has  never  been  forbidden 
in  England,  and  has  been  a continuous  custom. 
Hooker  has  defended  its  validity,  even  if  ad- 
ministered by  women  (Eccles.  Polity,  v.  61  f.  ; this 
book  was  first  published  in  1597),  and  his  great 
influence  has  prevailed,  though  not  quite  univers- 
ally, to  this  day.  The  English  law-courts  (in 
1809,  Kemp  v.  \Vickes,  and  in  1841,  Mastin  v. 
Escott ; see  J.  H.  Blunt  and  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore, 
Book  of  Church  LavB,  London,  1899)  have  upheld 
the  same  view. 

To  the  Eastern  mind  the  matter  has  presented 
itself  in  a different  way.  A Western  can  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  irregular  and  what  is 
invalid,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  saying  ‘ fieri  non 
debet,  factum  valet.’  But  an  Eastern  makes  no 
such  distinction  ; to  him  ‘ irregular  ’ and  ‘ invalid  ’ 
mean  the  same  thing.  Quite  irrespectively  of  the 
validity  of  the  Western  Orders,  the  question  has 
arisen  in  the  East  whether  Western  baptisms  are 
irregular,  and  therefore  (to  the  Eastern)  invalid. 
To  this  question  the  Russian  Church  has  replied 
No,  and  has  admitted  Western,  including  Lutheran 
and  Cahdnist,  baptisms  since  1718;  but  the  Con- 
stantinople Church  has  replied  Yes.  On  this 
very  complicated  subject  see  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 
Russia  and  the  English  Church,  London,  1895, 
p.  63  n. 

6.  The  laity  in  the  Church  services : church- 
wardens.— From  the  earliest  times,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  laity  had  a place  of  their  own  in  the 
Christian  synaxis,  or  assembly.  Putting  aside 
Justin  Martyr’s  description  (Apol.  i.  65-67),  which 
does  not  help  us  here,  the  first  account  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  synaxis  is  in  the  older  Di- 
dascalia (Jrd  cent. ).  In  this  description  the  pres- 
byters sat  on  either  side  of  the  bishop,  the  lay- 
men behind  the  presbyters,  and  the  women  behind 
them,  all  apparently  facing  east  (ii.  57 ; Funk,  i. 
158,  160).  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  Apost. 
Const,  (ii.  57 ; Funk,  159  ff'. ),  the  description  is  some- 
what confused,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  bishop 
and  his  presbyters  here  sat  (at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eucharistic  service)  behind  the  altar, 
facing  the  west.  In  this  aceoxmt  also  the  laity 
sat  by  themselves,  the  men  in  one  place  and  the 
women  in  another  ; the  young  people  and  the  older 
people  sat  separately,  the  younger  women,  the 
mothers,  the  widows,  the  virgins,  and  the  elder 
women  all  having  distinct  places.  In  this  work 
the  assembly  is  likened  to  a ship,  the  bishop  being 
the  commander,  the  deacons  the  mariners,  the 
‘ brethren  ’ (the laity,  see  above,  § i)  the  passengers 
— a metaphor  still  carried  out  in  the  word  ‘ nave  ’ 
for  the  part  of  the  church  where  the  congTegation 
worship.  In  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (i.  19),  and 
also  in  the  derived  chapters  of  the  Arabic  Di- 
dascalia (§  35 ; Funk,  ii.  124),  the  laymen  and  the 
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laywomen  sit  in  separate  places.  For  a somewhat 
later  period  see  W.  E.  Scudamore,  in  DCA  ii.  QIS'’. 

Now,  in  the  Church  Orders  (e.g.,  Didascalia 
wnAApost.  Const., locc.  citt. ; Test,  of  our  Lord, \.  34) 
the  deacons  are  represented  as  moving  about  rather 
than  as  having  seats,  and,  in  the  case  of  several  of 
them,  as  keeping  order  in  the  assembly,  watching 
the  doors,  and  assigning  seats  to  the  different 
classes.  But,  as  time  went  on,  deacons,  who,  as 
the  Church  Orders  show,  were  constantly  pressing 
their  claims  (Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders, 
p.  69),  devolved  their  duties  on  sub-deacons  and 
members  of  the  minor  orders.  At  a somewhat 
later  date— though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when — lay 
officials  took  over  these  duties  of  deacons,  and 
received  the  name  of  ‘church-wardens.’  But  their 
duties  were  not  and  are  not  conlined  to  keeping 
order  in  church.  They  are  in  the  present  day 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  church  fabrics 
and  churchyards,  with  seating  the  people,  with 
parochial  church  ffnance,  and  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  In  Lyndwoode’s  Provinciate  (15th  cent.) 
they  are  called  guardiani  eccleskc.  The  English 
canons  of  1603  call  them  also  ‘questmen.’  Their 
assistants  are  called  ‘ sidesmen  ’ (see  below,  § 8).  In 
England  there  are  ordinarily  two  church-wardens 
in  each  parish,  one  usually  nominated  by  the  rector 
or  vicar,  and  one  by  the  parishioners,  and  these 
are  admitted  to  office  by  the  archdeacon.  For  a 
full  account  see  P.  V.  Smith  in  the  Prayer  Book 
Dictionary,  p.  205  f. 

7.  Lay  preaching. — It  was  often  discussed  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era  how  far  a lay- 
man might  be  allowed  to  teach  or  preach  in  churcn. 
The  case  of  the  learned  Origen  (3rd  cent.),  who 
was,  when  still  a layman,  allowed  to  do  so,  caused 
some  misgivings  in  certain  quarters  ; and  J.  B. 
Lightfoot  {Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  i.  ‘ Clement  of 
Rome,’  ii.  [1890]  195  n.)  remarks  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  in  his  case  show  that  the  practice  was 
rare.  Eusebius  (HE  vi.  19),  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  information,  evidently  approved  of 
the  invitation  given  to  Origen.  At  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent,  the  Apost.  Const,  (viii.  32,  near  the  end) 
speak  approvinfpy  of  lay  teachers,  but  the  reference 
is  perhaps  not  to  public  teaching  in  church.  The 
Statuta  Ecclcsioe  Antigua  (can.  98)  say  that  a 
layman  may  not  teach  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergy  except  at  their  command.  The  Quinisext 
or  Trnllan  Council  (A.D.  692)  decrees  that  the 
laity  are  to  be  excluded  from  preaching  publicly 
in  religious  services  (can.  64). 

We  should  gather  from  the  gospel  story  that 
among  the  Jews  any  layman  who  had  the  capacity 
to  give  instruction  in  the  .sjmagogue  might  do  so. 
From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  our  Lord,  when 
He  taught  in  the  synagogue  service,  was  a ‘ lay 
preacher’  (Lk  4i6-32)_  go  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
invited  by  the  Jewish  authorities  to  speak  in  the 
synagogue  at  I’isidian  Antioch  (Ac  13'®)  and  else- 
M'here.  And  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  charismatic  gifts  were  common,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  same  liberty  was  frequently  allowed, 
'these  charismata  included  ‘ the  word  of  wisdom,’ 
‘ the  word  of  knowledge,’  ‘prophecy,’  and  ‘inter- 
pretation of  tongues’  (1  Co  12‘'‘'“).  See,  further, 
J.  Wordsworth,  The  Ministry  of  Grace,  London, 
1901,  pp.  163-166. 

There  was,  however,  except  among  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  some  other  sects,  a great  objection  to 
women  preaching.  Tertullian,  even  after  he  be- 
came a Montanist,  disliked  it ; he  says  : 

‘ It  is  not  permitted  to  a woman  to  speak  in  tlie  church,  nor 
yet  to  teach  ’ (de  Vinj.  Vcl.  9). 

Even  the  I'est.  of  our  Lord,  which  enthusiasti- 
cally advances  the  claims  of  the  order  of  widows, 
and  admits  them  within  the  sanctuary  in  the 
Eucharistic  Service,  will  not  allow  them  to  speak 


in  church  (i.  40  : ‘in  the  church  let  her  be  silent  ’), 
though  it  bids  them  teach  women  in  private.  So 
the  Apost.  Const,  (iii.  6)  strongly  forbid  them  to 
‘teach  in  church,’ and  bid  them  ‘ pray  and  listen 
to  the  teachers.’  'fhe  prohibition  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  14®^ ; cf.  1 Ti  2^)  was  considered  conclusive. 

8.  The  laity  in  councils. — There  is  a consider- 
able contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  practice 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  laymen  in  ecclesi- 
astical synods  or  councils.  Witli  the  gro^N'th  of 
the  parliamentary  conception  in  the  civil  State  has 
arisen  the  organization  of  corresponding  Church 
Parliaments  in  which  the  various  orders  give  a 
vote  on  the  questions  decided,  and  each  has  a 
veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  others.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  watch  the  growth  of  this  conception. 
In  the  NT  we  have  the  description  of  two  ‘ coun- 
cils,’ one  of  which  may  be  called  the  prototyi)e  of 
the  general  or  ecumenical  synods  of  later  days,  and 
the  other  of  the  diocesan  synods.  In  Ac  15  we 
read  of  a meeting  called  to  discuss  a difficult  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  in  the  Church,  whether  the 
Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  must  keep  the 
Law  of  Moses — whetlier,  in  fact,  the  only  entrance 
to  Christianity  was  through  Judaism,  llelegates, 
including  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  sent  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  discuss  the  question  with  the  ‘apostles 
and  elders  ’ (v.-),  who  came  together  to  consider 
the  matter  (v.®).  But  others  than  the  apostles  and 
elders  were  present.  The  delegates  were  received 
not  only  by  them  but  by  ‘the  church’  {%•.■*;  see 
above,  § I),  who  heard  them  declare  the  progress  of 
the  gospel.  And,  when  the  meeting  for  discussion 
took  place,  ‘the  multitude’  were  present  (v.'-). 
It  is  not  clear  what  part  these  ‘laymen’  took  in 
the  proceedings.  There  was  much  ‘ questioning  ’ 
(fT)r?)<ris)  before  Peter  sjioke,  and  they  may  have 
had  their  share  in  this.  'When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
began  to  de.scribe  the  wonderful  progress  made 
among  the  Gentiles,  ‘ all  the  multitude  kept 
silence’  {i(xLyn<^e,  y.'’*).  The  aorist  would  imply 
that  before  that  they  had  not  kept  silence  ; but 
whether  they  had  contributed  to  the  debate  by 
speeches  or  by  acclamation  does  not  aiq)ear.  After 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spoken,  James,  the  Lord’s 
brother,  who  presided  over  the  local  church  at 
Jerusalem,  summed  up  the  discussion  and  gave  as 
the  finding  of  the  meeting  wliat  was  clearly  the 
mind  of  those  assembled.  'I'hen  ‘the  apostles  and 
the  elders,  with  the  whole  church,’  determined  to 
send  chosen  men  of  their  ow  n company  to  Antioch 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  (v.--) ; but  the  letter  which 
these  ‘chosen  men’  carried  ran  in  the  name  of  ‘the 
apostles  and  elder  brethren’  only  (x.'^  RV  ; the 
AV  has  a faulty’  text  liere).  We  thus  see  that 
laymen  (but  local  laymen,  not  representatives  of 
other  Churches)  were  certainly'  present  at  the 
Apostolic  Council,  and  perhaps  spoke  at  it,  and 
yet  that  there  was  a difference  bet  ween  their  posi- 
tion at  the  meeting  and  that  of  the  ‘ apostles  and 
elders’  in  whose  name  the  decree  ran.  In  Ac  2P* 
we  have  an  assembly  more  closely  resembling  a 
diocesan  synod  of  succeeding  ages,  which  was  a 
meeting  for  discussion  between  a bishop  and  his 
presbyters— though  the  term  ‘diocesan  synod’  is 
now  often  used  in  a different  sense.  Paul  and  his 
companions  (includiim-  Luke)  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  conferred  with  James  and  his  ‘elders’  on 
further  aspects  of  the  question  which  had  been 
discussed  at  the  Apostolic  Council.  It  seems  that 
on  this  occasion  no  laymen  were  present. 

The  impression  which  one  receives  from  Ac  15 
is  that  the  apostles  determined  to  carry’  with  them 
not  only  the  official  ministry,  but  also  the  whole 
Christian  community.  A similar  deduetiou  may’ 
be  made  from  Cyprian’s  famous  dictum  that  from 
the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  he  had  proitosed 
to  act  only  after  taking  the  advice  (consilium)  of 
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the  clergy,  and  the  concurring  feeling  (consensus) 
of  the  laity  (Ep.  xiv.  [v.]  4,  ‘To  the  presbyters 
and  deacons’).  But  modern  ideas  have  been  read 
into  this  saying.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  Cyprian  disclaimed  the  power  to  take  any 
action  unless  the  laity  gave  their  consent.  The 
Latin  word  consensus,  however,  has  not  the  same 
sharply  defined  meaning  as  our  ‘ consent  ’ ; it  con- 
veys no  idea  of  voting  or  of  vetoing.  Cyprian  very 
rightly  determined  to  carry  his  people  with  him 
in  his  episcopal  rule,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
his  expression  consensus.  That  this  view  is  just 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  if  the  dictum 
meant  that  the  laity  had  the  right  to  veto  the 
bishop’s  actions,  they  would  have  had  a higher 
position  than  that  of  the  clergy,  who  had  only  the 
right  to  give  advice  (consilium). 

In  the  provincial  councils  of  the  earlier  centuries 
the  bishops  were  the  constituent  members.  But 
the  essence  of  concUiar  action  is  publicity,  and 
both  clergy  and  laity  were  present,  often  m con- 
siderable numbers,  not  only  for  their  own  informa- 
tion, that  they  might  learn  from  the  deliberc.tions 
of  the  bishops,  but  in  order  that  they  might  give 
information.  Those  who  were  qualified  to  do  so, 
whether  clergy  or  laymen,  were  brought  or  invited 
to  the  councils.  Athanasius  was  present  at  Nicaea, 
in  attendance  on  Bishop  Alexander,  though  only  a 
deacon  (Socrates,  HE  i.  8).  Eusebius  ( Vit.  Const. 
iii.  8)  says  that  the  bishops  brought  in  their  train 
an  immense  number  of  presbyters,  deacons,  aco- 
lytes, and  other  attendants.  Yet  there  is  no  record 
in  ancient  times  of  either  clergy  or  laity  exercising 
a veto  on  the  bishops’  decisions.  Their  influence 
was  often  great,  but  it  was  an  indirect  influence, 
one  wielded  not  as  an  exercise  of  right  by  a class 
or  an  order,  but  from  the  qualification  of  know- 
ledge and  experience.  They  were  called  in,  e.g., 
to  give  advice  about  the  lapsed  in  Cyprian’s  day 
(Ep.  xvii.  [xi.]  3,  ‘To  the  people’).  See,  further, 
art.  Councils  and  Synods  (Christian),  vol.  iv.  p. 
186  f.  ; and  A.  W.  Haddan,  in  DC  A,  art.  ‘ Council  ’ 
(i.  481  f.). 

The  opinion  of  the  latter  writer  is  that,  while  ‘ bishops  were 
the  proper,  ordinary,  and  essential  members  of  a provincial 
council,’  the  presb3’ters  ‘as  a body  were  consulted,  as  of  right, 
down  to  certainly  the  3rd  centur.v,  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  present,  but  were  admitted  to  subscribe  in  several  instances 
in  later  centuries.’  But  he  doubts  if  ‘ they  ever  actually  voted 
in  a division  ’ ; while  deacons  and  laity  were  often  present  and 
sometimes  subscribed  decrees,  ‘no  proof  at  all  exists  that 
the  laity,  and  no  sutfleient  proof  that  the  deacons,  ever  voted 
individually  in  actual  divisions.  ’ 

We  may  notice  here  a saying  of  Hooker.  He  maintains  (Eccl. 
Pol.  viii.  451)  that  ‘ in  all  societies,  companies,  and  corporations, 
what  severally  each  shall  be  bound  unto,  it  must  be  with  all 
their  assents  ratified.’  But  whatever  force  such  an  opinion  may 
have  as  regards  the  laws  of  a voluntary  society,  in  matters  of 
religion  it  is  of  verj'  doubtful  application  ; even  to  the  laws  of 
a State  it  can  be  applied  only  by’  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planations. In  this  case  it  would  appear  that  Hooker  is  less 
‘ judicious  ’ than  usual. 

A difficulty  in  the  relation  of  laymen  to  synods 
arises  from  the  fact  that  synods  have  so  often  had 
to  deal  with  Christian  doctrine.  To  legislate  on 
doctrine  is  to  exercise  the  office  of  teaching,  and 
the  laity  have  not,  as  a class,  been  commissioned, 
as  the  clergy  have  been  commissioned,  to  teach,  even 
though  individual  laymen  may  have  been  so  com- 
missioned (see  § 7 above).  Had  the  synods  had  to 
deal  only  with  practical  questions  of  Church  organi- 
zation, no  doubt  laymen  would  much  sooner  have 
been  admitted  to  take  a more  active  share  in  them. 

An  early  step  towards  the  more  modern  idea  of 
a Church  Parliament  was  the  organization  of  the 
English  Convocations  (also  called  synods),  in  which 
the  clerical  representatives  of  the  Lower  House 
have  a vote  or  veto  on  the  decisions  of  the  bishops 
in  the  Upper  House  ; ^ for,  without  the  concurrence 
of  both  Houses,  no  decision  is  an  Act  of  Convoca- 

1 For  a possible  precedent  at  Rome  see  Codnoils  and  Synods 
(Christian),  vol.  iv.  p.  186*>. 


tion.  It  is  true  that  the  Convocations  were  first 
thus  fully  organized  (in  the  13th  cent.)  for  fiscal 
purposes ; but,  whatever  the  purpose,  the  result 
has  been  as  stated.  The  addition  of  Lay  Houses 
of  Convocation,  as  consultative  only,  is  a quite 
recent  experiment. 

Since  the  Reformation  there  has  been  a great 
movement  in  the  West  towards  giving  the  laity  an 
equal  voice  irith  the  clergy  in  ecclesiastical  synods. 
In  Ireland  and  the  British  Colonies  the  Anglican 
communities  have,  as  a rule,  done  this.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  the  Presbyterian  Communion,  in 
which  mini-sters  and  ‘elders’  are  admitted  to  the 
General  Assemblies  on  equal  terms.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  discussed  whether  these  ‘elders’  are  or  are 
not  properly  laymen,  inasmuch  as  they  have  re- 
ceived a certain  ordination  or  commission  by  laying 
on  of  hands.  Neither  the  Church  of  England  nor 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  gone  so  far. 
The  position  of  the  laity  in  the  former  has  been 
described  above.  In  the  latter  the  provincial 
synods  are  composed  of  the  bishops  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  only,  the  clergy  having  a 
veto  on  the  findings  of  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
on  those  of  the  clergy  ; but  no  legislation  can  take 
place  without  the  representatives  of  the  laity  having 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  it, 
and  all  matters  of  business  organization  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Representative  Church  Council,  in 
which  laymen  have  at  least  an  equal  voice  with 
clergymen.  In  this  system  a clergyman  accused 
of  an  ecclesiastical  offence  can  be  tried  only  by  his 
bishop  as  advised  by  his  fellow-presbj-ters  in  dio- 
cesan synod — a sort  of  jury  system  ; and  he  has  an 
appeal  to  the  ‘ Episcopal  Synod,’  whicli  consists  of 
the  whole  body  of  bisliops. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Commnnion  the  laity 
have  no  part,  as  of  right,  in  synods,  though  they 
have  sometimes  been  called  in  to  give  advice.  In 
the  Eastern  Orthodo.x  bodies,  as  will  have  been 
seen  from  what  is  stated  above  (§  4),  laymen  have 
often  a very  considerable  share  in  ecclesiastical 
councils  of  some  kinds ; but  questions  of  doctrine 
are  reserved  for  the  bishops.  In  this  connexion 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty,  which  has 
so  often  been  felt  in  the  West,  of  distinguishing 
questions  which  are  doctrinal  from  those  w hich  are 
not  doctrinal — for  so  many  fall  into  both  cate- 
gories, according  to  the  aspect  in  which  they  are 
viewed — does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the  more 
subtle  but  less  logical  East. 

In  connexion  with  the  summoning  of  laymen  to 
give  evidence  before  synods,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  interesting  relic  in  England  and  Ireland  of 
‘ sidesmen  ’ (in  the  1603  canons  ‘ sydemen  ’ or  ‘ side- 
men  ’).  It  was  the  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  for 
the  bishop  to  summon  to  his  diocesan  synod  lay- 
men as  testes  sy nodales,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
moral  condition  of  their  parishes.  The  name 
‘synodsmen’  is  thought  to  have  been  corrupted 
into  ‘sidesmen.’  Since  the  Reformation,  however, 
these  lay  officials  have  been  merely  assistants  to 
the  church-wardens,  and  help  to  keep  order  in  the 
church  (English  canon  90). 

Literature. — On  the  general  relation  of  laity  to  clergy  see 
J.  B.  Lig-htfoot,  essay  on  ‘The  Christian  Ministry’  in  Philip- 
piansi,  London,  1878,  and  many  later  editions  (since  reprinted 
in  a volume  of  essaj’s) ; C.  Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry^, 
do.  1900 ; A Barry,  The  Position  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church, 
do.  1903 ; and  W.  E.  Scudamore,  art.  ‘ Laity  ’ in  DC  A.  On 
lay  baptism  see  R.  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  new  ed., 
Oxford,  1843  ff.  ; J.  Bingham,  Scholastical  History  of  Lay 
Baptism,  London,  1712  (these  two  WTiters  are  in  favour  of  the 
practice);  W.  Elwin,  The  Minister  of  Baptism,  do.  1889;  D. 
Waterland,  Letters  on  Lay-Baptism,  new  ed.  byF.  N.  Oxenham, 
do.  1892  (these  two  writers  deny  or  doubt  the  validity  of  lay 
baptism) ; and  T.  Thompson,  2’7ic  Offices  of  Baptism  and  Coiy 
firmation,  Cambridge,  1914,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  On  tlie  laity  in 
councils  see  E.  B.  Pusey,  The  Councils  of  the  Church,  Oxford, 
1857;  A.  W.  Haddan,  art.  ‘Council’  in  DC  A (an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  subject) ; and  A.  Barry,  op.  cit. 
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LAKE-DWELLINGS. —The  term  ‘lake- 
dwellings’  (Fr.  habitations  laciistres'.  Germ. 
Pfahlbauten ; Ital.  palafitte)  is  a generic  ex- 
pression to  designate  those  singular  habitations 
which  certain  peoples  were  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  constructing,  chiefly  on  fresli-water  lakes,  and 
the  remains  of  which  are  at  the  present  time  not 
infrequently  disinten-ed  from  ancient  lacustrine 
deposits,  either  along  tlie  shallow  margins  of  exist- 
ing lakes  or  on  the  sites  of  some  of  the  smaller 
lake-basins  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  growth  of  peat.  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  even  the  existence 
of  sucli  structures  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
archaeologists,  but  practical  researches  have  already 
abundantly  shown  that  they  were  at  one  time 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
Central  Europe  and  in  the  British  Isles.  Herodotus 
(4th  cent.  B.C. ) describes  ( v.  16)  a lake-dwelling  com- 
munity in  Lake  Prasias,  in  Thrace,  who  lived  in 
huts  placed  on  a wooden  platform,  supported  on 
tall  piles,  and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a wooden 
gangway.  Each  habitation  had  a trap-door  which 
gave  access  to  the  water  beneath  ; and  the  lake  so 
abounded  with  fish  that  a man  had  only  to  open 
his  trap-door  and  let  down  a basket  by  a rope  into 
the  water,  and,  on  drawing  it  up  in  a short  time, 
he  would  find  it  full  of  fish.  But  this,  and  a few 
other  historical  notices  suggestive  of  the  custom  of 
constructing  lake-habitations,  failed  to  disclose 
the  archaeological  treasures  which  have  lain  buried 
for  so  many  centuries  in  the  ancient  lacustrine 
deposits  of  nearly  all  the  lake-basins  of  Central 
Europe.  Now  the  antiquarian  materials  collected 
on  lake-dwelling  sites  are  so  vast  and  varied  that 
they  hold  a prominent  position  in  the  principal 
archaiological  museums  of  Europe.  To  have 
rescued  the  evidence  of  so  remarkable  a phase  of 
human  civilization  from  oblivion  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  pre-historic 
arcluBology.  In  1890  the  present  writer  described 
the  terremare  of  the  Po  valley,  the  terpen  of  Holland 
and  other  analogous  structures  in  Hungary  and 
elsewhere,  as  mere  variants  of  the  lacustrine  system 
of  habitation,  and,  as  some  remarkable  discoveries 
have  since  been  made  in  these  somewhat  obscure 
fields  of  research,  it  is  desirable  to  include  a 
brief  notice  of  them  in  this  article  as  separate 
sections. 

I.  Lacustrine  researches. — Although  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  pile-structures  in  Lake 
Zurich  during  the  winter  of  1853-64  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  lacustrine  archic- 
ology,  we  are  not  without  valid  evidence  to  show 
that  analogous  structures,  though  not  so  ancient, 
were  known  in  Ireland  fifteen  years  earlier.  It 
seems  that  in  1839  curiosity  was  roused  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  visits  of  a local  dealer  ottering  for 
sale  objects  of  a miscellaneous  character,  many  of 
which  were  of  rare  antiquarian  value.  These 
objects  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  a peat-bog 
in  County  Meath,  and  their  assortment  in  such  a 
place  seemed  so  strange  to  the  Museum  authorities 
that  G.  Petrie  and  W.  R.  Wilde  determined  to  visit 
the  locality.  On  this  expedition  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  peat-bog  of  Lagore,  near  the  village 
of  Dunshaughlin,  where,  within  the  boundaries  of 
a drained  lake  and  under  a thick  covering  of  peat, 
was  an  artificial  mound  then  partially  exposed  by 
peat-cutters.  It  seems  that  this  mound  had  been 
well  known  to  bone  collectors  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  ; during  that  time  they  had  dug  out  and  ex- 
ported to  a factory  of  bone-manure  in  Scotland  no 
fewer  than  150  cart-loads  of  bones. 

The  mound  was  620  feet  in  circumference  and  along  its  margin 
were  ‘ upright  posts  of  black  oak,  measuring  from  (i  to  8 feet  in 
height ; these  were  mortised  into  beams  of  a similar  material 
laid  flat  upon  the  marl  and  sand  beneath  the  bog,  and  nearly  16 


feet  below  the  present  surface.  The  upright  posts  were  held 
together  by  connecting  crossbeams,  and  (said  to  be)  fastened 
by  large  iron  nails.' 

An  abstract  of  a paper  by  Wilde  on  the  Lagore 
‘ find,’  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  was 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Iloyal  Irish 
Academy  for  1840,  and  its  contents  were  so  sug- 
gestive to  local  antiquaries  that  almost  immedi- 
ately several  other  sites  were  recognized  as  island- 
forts,  or  crannogs  (the  name  given  to  such  structures 
in  the  Irish  annals).  Moreover,  during  the  work- 
ings of  the  Commission  of  the  Arterial  Drainage 
and  Inland  Navigation  of  Ireland,  no  fewer  than  22 
crannogs  were  brought  to  light  throughout  the 
counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Cavan,  and 
Monaghan.  Reports  of  these  discoveries  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  with  plans,  maps, 
sections,  and  a large  a,ssortinent  of  relics,  were  de- 
posited at  the  time  in  the  IMuseum  of  the  Ro3-al 
Irish  Academy. 

The  fortuitous  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  pile-structures  (Pfahlbauten)  of 
Switzerland  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  them  here.  It  appears  that, 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  Lake  Zurich 
during  the  winter  of  1853-54,  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ober-Meilen,  whose  vineyards  in  ordinary  times 
came  close  to  the  water  in  the  lake,  began  to  ex- 
tend their  limits  by  enclosing  portions  of  the  ex- 
posed shore  with  a stone  wall  and  filling  in  the 
space  with  the  adjacent  mud.  In  course  of  these 
operations  they  came  upon  the  decayed  stumps  of 
wooden  piles,  stone  axes,  flint  implements,  and 
various  worked  objects  of  horn  and  bone,  which 
excited  some  curiosity  among  the  workmen.  J. 
Staub  (Die  Pfahlbatden  in  den  Schwcizcr-Seen, 
Fluntern,  1864,  p.  8)  informs  us  that  the  village 
schoolmaster,  Herr  Aeppli,  having  seen  some  of  the 
objects  with  his  pupils,  went  to  inspect  the  locality, 
and  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
find  that  he  sent  a brief  statement  of  the  facts  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Zurich.  Within  four 
hours  of  the  dispatch  of  his  epistle  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society  arrived  at  Ober-Meilen, 
among  them  being  the  president,  Ferdinand  Keller. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts,  Keller 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  original  l.y  the  piles 
had  supported  a platform  upon  which  huts  had 
been  erected ; that  these  huts  had  been  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  population,  who  were  the  owners 
of  the  stone  axes  and  the  other  primitive  relics 
disinterred  from  the  mud  ; and  that  the  lacustrine 
village  had  come  to  an  untimely  end  by  a confla- 
gration which  destroyed  the  entire  structures  down 
to  the  water  edge. 

News  of  the  discoveries  at  Ober-Meilen  spread 
r.apidly  among  the  Swiss  people,  with  the  result 
that  an  army  of  explorers  immediatelj'  began  to 
search  for  similar  remains  in  other  lakes.  Guided 
partly  by  traditional  stories  of  submerged  cities 
long  current  among  the  fishing  communitj',  and 
partly  by  the  knowledge  of  local  fishermen,  who, 
from  practical  experience  of  disasters  to  their  nets, 
could  at  once  point  to  numberless  fields  of  sub- 
merged woodwork,  the  ell'orts  of  these  pioneer 
lacustreurs  were  speedily  crowned  with  success. 
Keller’s  first  report  on  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings, 
which  appeared  towards  the  close  of  1854  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Die  keltischen  Pfahlbauten  in  den 
Schweizerseen,’  at  once  brought  this  singular 
mode  of  human  habitation  prominently  before  the 
scientific  world. 

To  dredge  the  bed  of  a lake  with  hand-worked 
appliances  in  a small  boat  was  a slow  process, 
always  expensive,  and  often  unproductive.  Yet 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  with  M’hich  that  kind  of 
work  was  carried  on  year  after  year  by  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  that  there  is  scarcelj'  a Cantonal 
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Museum  in  the  country  but  contains  a valuable 
collection  of  lacustrine  relics  secured  in  this  way. 
In  the  course  of  time,  these  prosaic  methods  were 
powerfully  supplemented  by  the  prosecution  of 
various  kinds  of  public  works,  such  as  drainage 
operations,  the  deepening  of  harbours,  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  jetties,  etc.  Of  exceptional 
importance  among  such  incidental  works  was  the 
completion  of  the  gigantic  operation  known  as  the 
‘Correction  des  Eaux  du  Jura,’  which  embraced 
the  deepening  of  the  entire  waterway  of  the  Jura 
valley,  from  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Thifele  with 
the  Aar  to  the  outlet  of  the  Broye  at  Lake  Morat, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  lower  the  surf.ace  of  the 
lakes  of  Bienne,  Neuchatel,  and  Morat  from  6 to  8 
feet.  The  permanent  effect  of  these  works  on  the 
Jura  lakes,  especially  Lake  Neuchlltel,  was  very 
marked — harbours,  jetties,  and  extensive  tracts  of 
sh  or  eland  being  left  high  and  dry  by  the  subsiding 
waters.  This  was  the  harvest  time  of  archteology. 
Many  of  the  sites  of  lacustrine  villages  became  dry 
land  and  were  visited  by  crowds  of  eager  relic- 
hunters  ; even  fishermen  forsook  their  normal 
avocation,  finding  it  more  profitable  to  fish  for 
pre-historic  antiquities. 

Another  illustration  of  how  public  works  were 
utilized  for  the  advancement  of  archaeology  was 
the  construction  of  the  splendid  bridge  which  now 
spans  the  Lirnmat  at  its  outlet  from  Lake  Zurich, 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  adjacent  promenades, 
gardens,  and  ornamental  quays,  which  occupy 
what  was  formerly  part  of  the  lake.  The  filling  up 
of  this  large  area  necessitated  the  use  of  dredgers,  by 
means  of  which  gravel  and  mud  were  raised  from  the 
most  convenient  shallows  along  the  shore  and  trans- 
ported as  required.  Among  the  localities  selected 
for  these  operations  were  the  ‘ Grosser  Hafner  ’ and 
the  outskirts  of  the  Bauschanze.  The  rich  loamy 
deposits  of  the  ‘ Haumessergrund  ’ at  Wollishofen 
were  found  to  be  a suitable  soil  for  the  floral  gar- 
dens. All  these  localities  turned  out  to  be  the  sites 
of  lake-villages,  and  yielded  an  enormous  amount 
of  industrial  remains  of  all  ages.  Indeed,  the  collec- 
tion of  Bronze  Age  relics  from  Wollishofen  now  de- 
posited in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  at  Zurich  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  hitherto  brought  to  light 
through  lake-dwelling  researches. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  successive  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  made  throughout 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  to 
these  discoveries  in  Switzerland.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  systematic  explorations  on  an  extensive 
scale  have  conclusively  shown  that  lake-villages, 
generally  in  the  form  of  pile-structures,  had  been 
prevalent  during  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  the 
sheltered  bays  of  nearly  all  the  lakes  of  France, 
Switzerland,  S.  Germany,  Austria,  and  N.  Italy. 
More  recently  the  area  of  their  distribution  has 
been  extended  to  Bosnia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
probably  other  localities. 

The  remarkable  development  of  lake-dwellings 
during  the  pre-historic  ages  in  Central  Europe 
seems  to  have  come  to  a sudden  end  in  the  early 
Iron  Age,  and  so  completely  had  the  system  fallen 
into  desuetude  that  scarcely  a trace  of  it  has  sur- 
vived in  the  local  traditions  of  the  districts  in 
which  such  dwellings  were  most  numerous.  The 
habit  of  constructing  houses  built  on  platforms 
supported  on  piles  is  not,  however,  absolutely  con- 
fined to  pre-historic  times,  for  we  find  from  various 
books  of  travel  that  such  habitations  are  still  pre- 
valent in  various  parts  of  the  world — e,.q.,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon,  on  the  Coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  Borneo, 
at  Singapore,  along  the  creeks  and  harbours  run- 
ning into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  etc.  V.  L.  Cameron 
Across  Africa,  London,  1877,  ii.  63)  describes  three 
villages  in  Lake  Mohrya,  in  Central  Africa,  with 


drawings  of  their  picturesque  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  shore.  A.  Goering  (in  Illustrated  Travels, 
London,  1869-75,  ii.  19-21)  gives  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  pile-dwellers  of  a trilre 
of  Goajiro  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Maracaibo,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  interesting : 

‘ In  this  way  we  reached  the  Goajiro  village.  Here  a lively 
scene  presented  itself.  The  houses,  with  low  sloping  roofs, 
were  like  so  many  little  cock-lofts  perched  on  high  over  the 
shallow  waters,  and  they  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
means  of  bridges,  made  of  narrow  planks,  the  split  stems  of 
palm  trees.  . . . Each  house,  or  cock-loft,  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  pent-roof  shelter  being  partitioned  off  in  the  middle  ; 
the  front  apartment  served  the  double  purpose  of  entrance-hall 
and  kitchen,  the  rear  apartment  as  a reception  and  dwelling 
chamber,  and  I was  not  a little  surprised  to  observe  how  clean 
it  was  kept.  The  floor  was  formed  of  split  stems  of  trees,  set 
close  together  and  covered  with  mats.  Weapons  and  utensils 
were  placed  in  order  in  the  corners.’ 

Access  was  got  to  these  villages  from  the  shore  by  dug-out 
canoes,  the  inhabitants  mounting  to  their  ‘cock-lofts'  by  a 
notched  tree-trunk,  which  served  as  a ladder.  Goering  states 
that  such  villages  are  numerous  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
‘Lake,’  or  Gulf,  of  Maracaibo.  ‘The  piles  on  which  they  rest 
are  driven  deep  into  the  oozy  bottom,  and  so  firmly  do  they 
hold  that  there  is  no  shakiness  of  the  loftily-perched  dwelling 
perceptible,  even  when  crowded  with  people.’ 

Pile-structures  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  east  Indian 
islands.  J.  S.  C.  Dumont  d’Unille  {Voyage  de  decoucertes 
autour  du  monde,  Paris,  1836)  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bay  of  Dorei  as  living  on  four  groups  of  pile-villages,  each  con- 
taining from  eight  to  fifteen  houses  entirely  constructed  of 
timbers.  Some  of  these  houses  have  a double  row  of  cells  or 
cabins,  separated  by  a passage  which  runs  from  end  to  end,  and 
give  accommodation  to  several  families. 

As  early  as  1860,  F.  Troyon  {Ilahitations  lacustres)  quotes 
from  the  books  of  a number  of  travellers  recording  the  existence 
of  pile-structures  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world ; but  little 
further  information  is  to  be  derived  from  this  class  of  evidence. 

The  discovery  of  an  older  lacustrine  civilization 
in  Switzerland  was  hailed  by  Irish  antiquaries  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  for  it  was  only  then  that 
the  significance  of  their  own  crannogs  came  to  be 
fully  realized  ; and  henceforth  crannog -hxmtmg 
was  pursued  with  renewed  vigour.  The  Irish 
annals  were  now  carefully  searched  for  references 
to  crannogs,  and  many  of  the  localities  thus  in- 
dicated were  identified  and  partly  explored.  In 
1857  Wilde  published  the  first  part  of  his  well- 
known  catalogue  of  the  antiquities  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  which  he  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  the  crannogs.  In  it  he  states 
that  46  were  known  up  to  date,  and  predicts  that 
many  more  would  come  to  light  as  the  drainage  of 
the  country  advanced — a prediction  which  has  been 
amply  verified,  as  every  succeeding  year  has  seen 
an  increase  to  their  number.  Now  the  total  number 
of  Irish  crannogs  known  and  more  or  less  explored 
is  upwards  of  200. 

In  1857  Joseph  Robertson  read  a paper  on  Scot- 
tish crannogs  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  The  chief  facts  adduced  by  him  con- 
sisted of  historic  references  to  island-forts,  and 
submerged  wooden  structures  exposed  in  the  course 
of  the  drainage  of  lochs  and  marshes  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  The  first  great  discovery,  how- 
ever, which  brought  the  subject  on  the  field  of 
practical  research  in  Scotland,  was  made  in  the 
Loch  of  Dowalton,  Wigtownshire,  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago.  In  order  to  drain  the  extensive 
meadows  occupying  the  western  portion  of  the 
Dowalton  valley  the  proprietor,  William  Maxwell, 
conceived  and  successfully  carried  out  a project  of 
draining  the  loch  by  cutting  a new  outlet  through 
a narrow  lip  of  rock  which  separated  its  waters 
from  the  lower  grounds  beyond.  This  excavation 
was  completed  during  the  summer  of  1863,  and,  as 
the  waters  subsided,  a group  of  five  or  six  artificial 
islands  gradually  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake.  The  antiquarian  remains  collected  on  these 
islands  ultimately  disclosed  a picture  of  early 
Scottish  civilization  hitherto  unknown. 

A descriptive  account  of  the  Dowalton  crannogs 
was  read  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  (then 
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Lord  Lovaine)  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Nev/castle-on-Tyne  in  1863. 

Two  years  later  J.  Stuart,  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  visited  Dowal- 
ton,  and,  owing  to  the  more  complete  drainage  of 
the  loch,  was  enabled  to  examine  the  islands  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  The  result  of  his 
labours  was  an  elaborate  paper  to  the  Society 
(1866),  in  which  he  gave  a detailed  account  of  their 
structure  and  of  the  relics  found  on  them. 

The  discovery  and  excavation  of  the  Lochlee 
crannoa  (1878-79)  was  the  beginning  of  a series 
of  explorations,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ayr  and  Galloway  Archaeological  Association, 
which  culminated  witliin  a few  years  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  about  half  a dozen  typical  crannog 
sites  throughout  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigtown. 
The  assortment  of  relics  recovered  from  their  d6bris 
indicates  the  range  of  their  occupancy  to  have 
extended  from  the  Romano-British  period  down 
to  mediaeval  times.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
reports  on  these  excavations  three  other  typical 
crnnnogs  have  been  investigated  in  Scotland,  viz. 
one  in  Lochan  Dughaill,  Argyllshire,  one  at  Hynd- 
ford,  near  Lanark,  and  one  in  Ash  grove  Loch,  near 
Stevenston,  Ayrshire.  The  Hyndford  crannog  is 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  number  of 
objects  belonging  to  Roman  civilization  which  were 
among  its  relics. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  Glastonbury  lake- 
village,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  by  Arthur  Bulleid, 
the  recorded  indications  of  lake-dwellings  south  of 
the  Scottish  border  are  too  meagre  and  fragmen- 
tary to  call  for  any  notice  in  this  sketch.  The 
excavation  of  the  Glastonbury  settlement  has  been 
in  progress  since  its  discovery,  and  is  now  com- 
pleted. Its  site  occupies  some  3 or  4 acres  of  flat 
meadow-land,  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is 
justly  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  a marshy 
lake.  Before  excavations  were  begun,  all  that  the 
eye  could  discern  was  a group  of  low  mounds 
huddled  in  the  corner  of  a field.  These  mounds 
turned  out  to  be  the  sites  and  d6bris  of  dwelling- 
huts  resting  on  a foundation  of  layers  of  brush- 
wood and  the  stems  of  small  trees.  These  under- 
structures were  sometimes  bound  together  with 
transverse  mortised  beams,  precisely  similar  to 
those  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  crannogs.  A thick  palisading  of  piles  and 
brushwood  surrounded  and  protected  the  village. 
Its  marginal  boundary  was  very  irregular,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  enlargement  of  the  original 
area  of  the  village  had  been  subsequently  made  by 
the  addition  of  huts  projecting  from  its  sides.  The 
huts  were  circular  or  slightly  oval,  and  varied  in 
size  from  20  to  35  ft.  in  diameter.  Each  hut  con- 
tained a central  hearth,  sometimes  neatly  made  of 
flat  stones  embedded  in  the  clay  flooring  which 
existed  in  all  of  them  ; and,  as  subsidence,  due  to 
the  compression  and  decay  of  the  under-structures, 
progressed,  the  occupants  superadded  new  clay 
floorings,  which  on  section  showed  a well-marked 
stratified  appearance.  Several  hearths,  live  or  six 
not  being  an  unknown  number,  were  thus  observed 
to  have  been  superimposed  one  above  the  other — 
precisely  as  was  the  case  on  the  Lochlee  crannog. 

The  relics  collected  on  the  site  of  this  remarkable 
lacustrine  village  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that 
they  illustrate,  with  rare  and  singular  completeness, 
the  life-history  of  the  community  who  inhabited  it. 
They  exhibit  the  special  chai'acteristics  of  ‘ Late 
Celtic’  art,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  spread  of 
Roman  civilization  in  that  part  of  Britain  ; and  it  is 
this  fact  that  gives  the  Gmstonbury  collection  an 
exceptional  importance  among  the  antiquarian  re- 
mains hitherto  discovered  within  the  British  Isles.* 

1 Within  the  last  few  vears  another  lacustrine  village  has 
been  discovered  at  a place  called  Meare,  about  two  miles  from 


2.  Structure  of  lake-dwellings. — It  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  struc 
tural  details  of  lake-dwellings  have  to  be  gathered, 
more  or  less  from  ditt'erent,  and  sometimes  widely 
separated,  settlements,  and  re-constructed  on  the 
principles  of  comparative  archaeology.  As  regards 
the  pile-stractures  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages, 
everything — huts,  platforms,  and  even  the  sub- 
merged piles,  except  their  lower  ends — has  dis- 
appeared ages  ago,  either  from  natural  decay  or 
by  conflagrations.  The  complete  destruction  of  a 
lake-village  by  fire  was  by  no  means  a rare 
catastrophe,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was,  from  an 
archocologieal  point  of  view,  the  most  fortunate 
termination  that  could  have  happened  to  it. 
During  the  bustle  and  scrimmage  consequent  on 
the  conflagration  of  such  combustible  materials  not 
only  did  many  articles  of  value  drop  into  the  water 
beneath,  but  some  of  the  most  perishable  commo- 
dities, such  as  grain,  fruits,  bread,  cloth,  portions 
of  the  clay  mouldings  which  covered  the  cottage 
walls,  etc.,  were  more  or  less  charred  before  being 
deposited  in  the  lake-silt — a condition  which  ren- 
dered them  less  liable  to  decomposition.  It  is  by 
collecting,  assorting,  and  comparing  such  frag- 
mentary materials  that  archceologists  are  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance  and  internal 
structure  of  these  lacustrine  villages,  as  well  as  of 
the  culture,  civilization,  and  domestic  econoni}’  of 
their  inhabitants. 

The  preliminary  problem  which  had  to  be  solved 
before  liabitable  huts  of  any  kind  could  be  erected 
was  the  construction  of  a level  platform,  suHiciently 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water  to  place  the 
dwelling-huts  beyond  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
floods.  The  methods  adopted  to  secure  this  end 
may  be  briefly  described. 

(a)  One  method  was  by  driving  long  piles  of  wood  into  the 
bed  of  the  lake,  leaving  their  tops  projecting  at  a uniform 
height  above  the  water,  and  then  piacing  over  them  transverse 
beams  with  mortised  holes,  into  which  the  tops  of  the  piles 
were  fitted — thus  forming  a platform  capable  of  supporting 
human  habitations,  and,  of  course,  varying  in  size  according 
to  the  reipiirements  of  the  community.  That  the  earliest  lake- 
dwellers  had  the  requisite  skill  to  accomplisli  such  work  is 
established  beyond  doubt  b.v  the  discovery  among  the  debris  of 
nearly  all  the  stations  of  mortised  beam's,  tenons,  portions  of 
wood  containing  botii  round  and  square  holes,  together  with 
a various  assortment  of  wooden  implements,  vessels,  etc.  A 
common  method  of  steadying  the  piles  was  to  throw  around 
them  after  being  placed  in  position  large  quantities  of  stones. 
The  stones  were  transported  from  the  adjacent  shore  in  canoes, 
one  of  which,  still  containing  its  load,  was  actually  observed 
buried  in  the  mud  off  tlie  He  de  St.  Pierre,  in  Lake  Bienne, 
where  it  had  evidentl.v  been  swamped.  These  extensive  collec- 
tions of  stones  formed  here  and  tiiere  a kind  of  submerged 
mound,  which  from  time  immemorial  was  locally  known  as  a 
Steinberg.  One  or  more  of  tliese  Steinbergs  have  been  found  on 
almost  all  the  sites  of  the  pile-viilages  of  the  Stone  Age.  The 
long  straggling  settlement  at  Sebatfls  contained  three,  the 
largest  measuring  217  ft.  in  length  by  65  ft.  in  breadth.  The 
fishermen,'  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  their  nets,  were  in 
the  habit  of  pulling  up  these  piles ; and  so  abundant  were  they 
in  the  three  great  lakes  known  ns  the  ‘.Tura  waters’  that  the.v 
had  become  the  source  of  a small  industry  among  cabinet- 
makers, wlio  imd  long  recognized  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
black  oak  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles.  A more 
striking  appearance  has  rarely  been  seen  titan  that  which  the 
stations  of  Moringen  and  Lattringen  presented  shortly  after 
Lake  Bienne  became  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  ‘ Correc- 
tion des  Eaux  du  Jura.’  Photographs  then  taken  show  quite 
a forest  of  black  stumps  rising  a few  feet  above  tbe  muddy 
bottom  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  became  exposed  to  view. 

It  is  estimated  that  tlie  actual  number  of  piles  used  in  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  larger  settlements  was  not  far  short 
of  100,000.  One  of  the  stations  at  Morges,  in  tlie  lake  of  Geneva, 
was  1200  ft.  long  and  150  ft.  broad  ; and  the  whole  of  this  area 
was  thickly  studded  with  the  stumps  of  the  piles  which  formerly 
supported  the  village.  E.  von  Fellenberg  calculated,  b.v  count- 
ing the  number  of  piles  in  one  or  two  selected  localities,  tliat 
the  entire  number  requisite  tor  the  Bronze  Age  settlement  at 
Moringen  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000. 

In  the  construction  of  the  earlier  villages  tbe  piles  were 
simply  round  stems  of  trees,  but  latterly,  apparently  tor  the 
purpose  of  economizing  the  wood,  they  were  split  into  two  and 


Glaalonbur.y,  and  is  now  in  the  course  of  being  excavated  during 
each  summer.  So  tar,  both  the  structural  and  cultural  relics 
disclosed  at  this  new  site  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Glastonbury  village. 
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sometimes  into  four  portions — a structural  feature  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Bronze  Age.  It  may  also  be  noted  that, 
when  a Stone  Age  site  continued  in  occupation  during  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  debris  of  the  latter  settlement  lay  invariably 
on  the  outside  of  the  former,  showing  that  with  the  use  of 
metal  tools  their  constructors  were  enabled  to  plant  the  piles  in 
deeper  water.  During  the  Stone  Age  the  woodwork  had  been 
manipulated  by  stone  implements — a fact  which  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  Keller  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  discovery  of 
the  kind  at  Ober-5Ieilen.  Here  some  of  the  piles,  on  being 
freshly  pulled  up,  were  observed  to  have  their  tips  pointed  by 
blunt  implements,  and  it  was  experimentally  ascertained  that 
the  cuts  on  them  could  be  closely  imitated  by  using  the  stone 
axes  which  were  picked  out  of  the  surrounding  mud. 

(6)  A second  method  by  means  of  which  lake-dwellers  secured 
an  adequate  basis  for  their  huts  was  to  construct  a series  of 
rectangular  basements  of  wood  a few  feet  apart,  each  basement 
having  its  sides  formed  by  a succession  of  horizontal  beams 
lying  one  above  the  other,  like  the  logs  in  a Swiss  chMet.  The 
ends  of  the  beams  overlapped  for  a few  feet,  and  at  the  four 
crossings  a few  uprights  were  placed,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  structure.  These  compartments  varied  in  size 
from  a few  feet  in  diameter  to  as  many  yards.  The  lowest  beams 
rested  on  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and,  when  the  requisite  height 
above  the  water  was  reached,  transverse  beams  to  form  the 
habitable  platform  were  laid  across,  thus  covering  up  the  empty 
spaces  underneath.  This  plan,  which  was  probably  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  structural  materials,  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  vaulted  foundations  of  modern  houses.  Ex- 
ampies  of  such  structures  have  been  found  in  Lake  Paladru  in 
France  (Merovingian  period)  and  in  the  lakes  of  Persanzig,  Arys, 
Daber,  and  in  a few  other  sporadic  lake-dwellings  of  the  Iron 
.\ge  in  N.  Germany. 

(c)  Contemporary  with  the  pre-historic  pile-structures  al- 
ready noticed,  there  existed  throughout  the  same  regions  of 
Central  Europe  certain  lake-dweilings  which,  instead  of  plat- 
forms supported  on  piles,  had  solid  sub-structures  composed  of 
closely  set  timbers  arranged  in  horizontal  layers  and  often  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  clay.  Such  structures  were  commonly 
erected  in  the  smaller  lakes,  and  their  remains  are  now  gener- 
ally embedded  in  peat.  Characteristic  specimens  of  this  class 
belonging  to  the  Stone  Age  have  been  investigated  at  Wauwyl, 
Niederwyl,  Schussenried,  and  a few  other  localities.  An  arti- 
ficial island  in  the  lake  of  Inkwyl,  near  Soleure,  was  shown  by 
C.  A.  Morlot  to  have  been  originally  a pile-structure  which  at  a 
later  period  had  become  consolidated  into  an  island  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  debris  of  a lengthy  habitation. 
Another  in  Lake  Nussbaumen  is,  according  to  Morlot,  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  piles,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  crannogs.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  prettily- 
wooded  Isola  Virginia  in  Lake  Varese,  though  now-  about  three 
acres  in  extent,  was  originally  a pile-structure.  At  present  it 
contains  several  buildings,  one  of  which  is  a valuable  archteo- 
logical  museum  erected  by-  the  proprietor,  Ettore  Ponti. 

It  was,  however,  within  the  British  Isles  that 
the  artificial  islands,  or  cranno^s,  acquired  their 
greatest  development.  Precise  information  as  re- 
gards their  structure  has  been  supplied  by  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  a few  Scottish  specimens, 
notably  those  at  Lochlee  and  Buston,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  the  result  of  which  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows. 

A suitable  locality  having  been  selected — the  topographical 
requirements  seem  to  have  been  a smail  mossy  iake  with  its 
margin  overgrown  with  water-plants — the  next  consideration 
was  the  seiection  of  materials  for  constructing  the  island.  In  a 
lake  bed  composed  of  many  feet  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  it 
is  manifest  that  heavy  substances,  such  as  stones  and  earth, 
would  be  inadmissible,  owing  to  their  weight,  so  that  solid  logs 
of  wood  in  the  form  of  trunks  of  trees  would  be  the  best 
material  that  could  be  used.  The  plan  adopted  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  in  the  first  place  a floating  raft  of  tree-stems, 
brushwood,  heather,  bracken,  etc.,  with  which  were  mingled 
stones  and  earth.  On  this  basis  they-  continued  to  add  similar 
materials  until  the  mass  grounded.  It  was  then  surrounded 
with  a stockade  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  circles  of  piles  united 
by  intertwining  branches,  or,  in  the  more  elaborately  con- 
structed specimens,  by-  horizontal  beams  with  mortised  holes  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  piles.  These  horizontal  beams  were 
arranged  in  two  ways.  One  set  ran  along  the  circumference 
and  bound  together  all  the  uprights  in  the  same  circle,  while 
others  took  a radial  direction  and  connected  each  circle  together, 
some  of  these  radial  beams  being  long  enough  to  bind  the  up- 
rights in  three  circles  together.  The  mechanical  skill  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  these  stockades  was  specially  directed  to 
give  stability  to  the  island,  and  to  prevent  superincumbent 
pressure  from  causing  the  general  mass  to  bulge  out  laterally. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Lochlee  island  was 
carefully  ascertained  by  cutting  a large  rectangular 
hole  near  its  centre  down  to  the  original  silt  of  the 
lake — a depth  of  some  10  ft.  from  tlie  lowest  floor 
of  the  dwelling-house,  or  about  16  ft.  from  the 
original  surface  of  the  mound.  The  result  of  this 
was  to  show  that  nearly  the  entire  mass  was  com- 
posed of  the  unbarked  stems  of  various  kinds  of 
trees,  from  6 to  12  ins.  in  diameter,  laid  in  trans- 


verse layers  one  above  the  other.  Interspersed 
here  and  there  among  the  woodwork  yvere  some 
long  slender  oak  planks,  which  apj)ear  to  have 
formed  a binding  framework  between  tlie  central 
parts  of  the  island  and  its  margin.  One  such 
beam,  on  having  its  attachments  traced  out,  was 
found  to  have  its  inner  end  pinned  by  a long 
wooden  peg  to  an  adjacent  large  tree-stem,  while 
its  outer  end  was  pinned  to  another  slender  oak 
plank  which  extended  outwards  and  was  similarly 
attached  to  the  marginal  structures. 

Some  of  these  crannog  islands  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  had  been  constructed  of  stones  with  or 
without  a wooden  foundation.  According  to  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  the  largest  and  most  typical  example  of 
the  stone  crannog  in  Ireland  is  Hiig’s  Castle,  Ix)ugh 
Mask,  Co.  Mayo.  As  a Scottish  example  may  be 
cited  a mound  on  the  margin  of  the  White  Loch  of 
Ravenstone,  Wigtoyvnshire,  explored  a few-  years 
ago  by  Lord  Borthwick  and  the  present  writer. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a mass  of  stones,  presenting  a 
level  surface  of  about  80  ft.  in  diameter  and  6 or  7 
ft.  thick,  resting  on  a foundation  of  large  beams. 
On  the  surface  of  this  mound  w-ere  the  foundations 
of  stone  buildings  divided  into  five  compartments.' 

Most  of  the  pile-structures  of  Central  Europe 
had  been  connected  with  the  shore  by  one  or  more 
gangyvays,  supported  on  a double  royv  of  piles, 
yvith  dimensions  varying  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  village.  E.  von  Eellenberg  informs 
us  (Keller,  Lake-Dwellings,  p.  181  f.)  that  the  bridge 
leading  from  the  shore  to  the  Bronze  Age  settle- 
ment of  Mbringen  yvas  about  200  yards  in  length, 
and  nearly  20  ft.  in  yvidth,  yvhile  that  to  the  Stone 
Age  settlement  in  the  same  locality  yvas  consider- 
ably shorter,  and  only  5 to  8 ft.  yvide.  The  area 
occupied  by  piles  at  Robenhausen  extended  to  about 
3 acres,  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  old  lake  shore 
yvas  some  2000  paces  distant ; but  yet,  from  traces 
of  piles  found  in  the  peat,  it  would  appear  that  a 
yvooden  bridge  traversed  the  yvhole  of  tliis  distance. 
Remains  of  similar  approaches  have  occasionally 
been  discovered  in  connexion  yvith  the  later  dyvell- 
ings  of  the  Iron  Age,  both  in  N.  Germany  and  in 
the  British  Isles.  Some  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
craunoys  yvere  also  accessible  by  a submerged  stone 
causeyvay,  the  existence  of  yvhich  had  become 
knoyvn  in  some  instances  only  upon  the  drainage 
of  the  lake.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  such 
submerged  approaches  might  have  been  intention- 
ally constructed  so  as  to  supply  to  the  initiated  a 
secret  means  of  escape  in  emergencies — an  idea 
strengthened  by  the  zig-zag  direction  presented  by 
some  of  them,  such  as  a stone  causeway  in  the 
Loch  of  Sanquhar.  Other  crannogs,  hoyvever, 
appear  to  have  been  completely  insulated  and 
accessible  only  by  boats.  The  frequency  yvith 
yvhich  canoes  hay-e  been  disinterred  from  the 
debris  of  lake-dyvellings  of  all  ages  shoyvs  hoyv 
prevalent  and  yvidely  distributed  yvas  their  use  as 
a means  of  communication  yy-ith  the  shore.  These 
primitive  boats,  yvhether  emanating  from  a Syviss 
Pfahlbau  or  from  a mediaeval  crannog  of  the 
British  Isles,  yvere  almost  invariably  dug-outs,  and 
presented  no  special  feature  either  in  form  or  in 
structure  by  yvhich  their  age  or  provenance  could 
be  determined. 

The  evidential  data,  on  yvhich  our  knoyvledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  actual  habitations  of  the  lake- 

1 During  the  last  few  years  a preliminary  survey  of  the  arti- 
ficial islands  in  the  Highland  lochs,  preparatory  to  excavating 
the  more  promising  sites,  has  heen  completed  by  F-  Odo 
Blundell  of  St.  Benedict’s  Monastery,  Fort  Augustus,  under  the 
auspices  of  a Committee  of  the  British  Association.  Several 
interesting  reports  have  already  been  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries  of  Scotland.  For  the  year  1914  a small  grant  has  heen 
obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Research  lUnd  towards  the  expense 
of  investigating  the  artificial  island  in  the  Loch  of  Kinellan, 
Eoss-shire. 
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dwellers  is  founded,  consist  of  portions  of  burnt 
clay  mouldings,  the  position  of  hearths  and  culinary 
implements,  traces  of  walls  anc^artitions,  the  dis- 
position of  food  refuse,  etc.  The  inference  from 
the  clay  castings  is  that  the  timbers  which  formed 
the  walls  of  the  huts  had  been  placed  close  to- 
gether in  an  upright  position,  and  then  plastered 
over  with  puddled  clay.  Burnt  clay  impressions 
found  at  Robenhausen  indicated  timbers  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  but  other  fragments 
indicated  merely  a kind  of  wicker-work.  It  may 
be  noted  that  clay  mouldings  found  in  LakeBourget, 
supposed  to  have  been  portions  of  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  were  ornamentecl  with  concentric  circles  and 
parallel  lines.  Other  burnt  fragments  from  the 
same  locality  were  portions  of  the  funnel  of  a small 
furnace  or  stove. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  huts  archaeologists  are 
divided  in  opinion,  some,  in  their  ideal  restorations, 
figuring  them  as  circular,  and  others  as  rectangular. 
F.  Troyon,  judging  from  some  clay  casts  found  at 
Wangen,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
circular,  and,  accordingly,  figures  them  as  such  in 
his  Habitations  laoustres.  On  the  other  hand,  E. 
Frank,  the  investigator  of  Schussenried,  came  upon 
the  foundations  and  portions  of  the  walls  of  a 
cottage  embedded  in  peat.  The  structure  was 
rectangular,  measuring  33  ft.  in  length  and  23  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  was  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a partition.  The  walls  and  partitions  were 
constructed  of  split  stems  of  trees  set  upright,  and 
plastered  over  with  clay.  On  the  south  side  there 
was  a door,  a little  over  3 ft.  wide,  which  opened 
into  one  of  the  chambers.  The  flooring  of  both 
these  chambers  was  composed  of  four  layers  of 
closely  laid  timbers  separated  by  as  many  layers 
of  clay.  These  repeated  floorings  may  have  been 
necessitated  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  surrounding 
peat,  which  uitimately  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  abandon  the  dwelling  altogether. 

The  diameter  of  the  circular  area  enclosed  by 
the  stockades  at  Lochlee  was  about  60  ft.,  and  in 
its  central  portion  there  was  a space,  measuring  39 
ft.  square,  paved  with  closely  laid  beams  like  rail- 
way sleepers,  and  along  each  of  its  sides  were  the 
stumps  of  posts,  apparently  the  remains  of  a 
wooden  wall.  A row  of  similar  stumps  divided 
the  paved  area  into  two  compartments.  Five  or 
six  superimposed  hearths  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  northern  compartment,  and  the  doorway, 
clearly  defined  by  portions  of  two  stout  posts,  was 
situated  on  the  south  side,  while  facing  it  on  the 
left  was  an  immense  refuse  heap,  beyond  which 
were  the  remains  of  a gangway  connecting  the 
island  with  the  shore.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
structural  remains  on  the  Buston  crannog  indicated 
one  large  circular  dwelling-house,  a form  of  habita- 
tion which  was  also  disclosed  by  the  excavation  of 
the  crannog  in  Lochan  Dughaill.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  huts  of  the  Glastonbury  lake-village 
were  more  or  less  circular.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
inferred  that  both  forms  were  indiscriminately  used 
by  the  lake-dwellers  not  only  during  the  pre- 
historic period,  but  also  during  the  subsequent 
ages  in  which  such  structures  were  in  vogue. 

On  the  pile-structures  proper  the  hut  floor  was 
made  of  clay  mixed  with  rushes,  and  over  this  was 
placed  the  hearth,  which  consisted  of  a few  flat 
stones  embedded  in  clay.  From  discoveries  made 
at  Niederwyl,  Jacob  Messikommer  (Keller,  Lakc- 
Divellings,  p.  73)  concluded  that  the  roofs  of  the 
huts  in  that  settlement  were  thatched  with  straw 
and  rushes.  That  thatch  of  some  kind  was  used 
in  Western  Europe  in  proto-historic  times  finds 
some  corroboration  in  the  writings  of  classical 
authors. 

Thus,  Strabo  (iv.  iv.  3)  writes  that  the  Belgae  lived  in  * great 
houses,  arched,  constructed  of  planks  and  wicker-work,  and 


covered  with  a heavy  thatched  roof  * — a description  which  cor- 
rectly applies  to  many  of  the  Scottish  crannogs. 

3.  Culture  and  civilization  of  the  lake-dwellers 
of  Europe. — There  is  no  class  of  antiquities  which 
gives  greater  support  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  chronological  sequence  of  the  so-called  three 
ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  than  the  various 
collections  of  lake-dwelling  remains  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  archaeological  museums  of  Europe. 
Founded  in  the  Stone  Age,  these  pile-structures 
continued  to  flourish  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  even  overlapped  into  the  early 
Iron  Age,  so  that  the  period  of  their  duration 
entirely  covers  the  introduction  and  development 
of  bronze  into  Middle  and  Western  Europe.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  from  the  very  start  the  lake- 
dwellers  were  acquainted  with,  and  sedulously 
practised,  various  arts  and  industries,  that  they 
reared  most  of  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  and 
that  they  cultivated  the  growth  of  flax,  fruits,  and 
various  kinds  of  cereals. 

Several  varieties  of  cloth,  fringes,  nets,  cords, 
and  ropes  were  brought  to  light  by  Messikommer 
from  the  very  lowest  relic-bed  at  the  Stone  Age 
station  of  Robenhausen  ; and  even  specimens  of 
embroidery  were  found  at  the  adjoining  station  of 
Irgenhausen.  Remains  of  linen  cloth,  thread, 
nets,  basket-work,  etc.,  have  also  been  found  on 
many  other  stations,  as  at  Vinelz,  Locras,  Schaflis, 
Lagozza,  Laibach,  etc.  The  absence  of  such  fragile 
relics  from  other  stations  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  their  inhabitants  were  unacquainted 
with  such  industries  ; for  it  is  only  when  fabrics 
are  carbonized,  or  deposited  in  circumstances  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  to  their  preservation,  that 
they  resist  for  a prolonged  period  the  process  of 
natural  decay.  Thus,  at  Schussenried,  though 
there  was  no  actual  specimen  of  cloth  found,  the 
impression  of  a well-woven  fabric  was  clearlj' 
visible  on  a consolidated  mass  of  wheat — probably’ 
that  of  the  sack  in  which  the  grain  had  been 
stored.  At  Laibach,  a similar  impression  wa.s 
observed  on  a fragment  of  pottery.  In  the  museum 
at  Freiburg  (Switzerland)  there  is  a carbonized 
spindle  from  Lake  Morat,  which  shows  fine  threirds 
still  coiled  round  it ; and  Gross  ligures  a similar 
object  from  Locras. 

One  of  the  stations  at  Moosseedorf-See,  which 
was  carefully  investigated  by  the  experienced 
archteologists  Jahn,  Morlot,  and  Uhlmann,  yielded 
a large  assortment  of  the  osseous  remains  of 
animals,  among  which  the  following  were  supposed 
to  have  been  in  a state  of  domestication : dog, 
sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  various  kinds  of  oxen.  A 
few  bones  and  teeth  of  the  horse  were  also  found, 
but  these  might  have  belonged  to  the  wild  species, 
as  it  is  not  agreed  that  this  animal  was  domesti- 
cated till  the  Bronze  Age.  The  cultivated  plants 
recorded  from  this  station  were  barley,  two  kinds 
of  wheat,  pea,  poppy,  and  flax.  At  Wangen  two 
varieties  of  wheat  and  the  two-rowed  barley  were 
distinctly  recognized  both  in  whole  ears  and  as 
detached  grain — the  latter  in  quantities  that  could 
be  measured  in  bushels. 

That  the  ceramic  art  was  well  known  to,  and 
practised  by,  the  early  lake-dwellers  is  amply 
proved  by  the  quantity  of  pottery,  mostly  frag- 
mentary, indicating  bowls,  plates,  cups,  jug's, 
spoons,  and  large  vessels,  now  stored  among 
lacustrine  relics  in  the  various  museums  through- 
out Europe.  These  vessels  were  made  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  notter’s  wheel,  and  the  paste 
frequcTitly  contained  coarse  sand  or  small  pebbles  ; 
but  a liner  kind  was  also  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  smaller  vessels.  Generalljr  speaking,  they  were 
coarsely  made  in  the  earlier  stations,  having  per- 
forated knobs  instead  of  handles;  yet  examples 
are  occasionally  found  which  show  that  handles 
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were  not  unknown.  The  ornamentation  consisted 
of  finger-  and  string-marks,  irregular  scratcliings 
with  a pointed  tool,  raised  knobs,  and  perforations 
round  the  rim,  together  with  dots  and  lines  vari- 
ously combined. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  social  life  the  lake-dwellers  were  in  possession 
of  a varied  assortment  of  tools  and  implements, 
the  precise  function  of  some  of  them  being,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  determine.  They  used  axes, 
knives,  saws,  scrapers,  borers,  etc.,  of  flint  and 
other  hard  stones.  Cutting  instruments,  pointers, 
chisels,  etc.,  were  also  made  of  horn,  bone,  and  the 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar.  With  such  tools  they  con- 
structed wooden  houses,  scooped  out  canoes,  and 
shaped  wood  into  various  kinds  of  dishes,  clubs, 
and  handles. 

The  food  supply  derived  from  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  was  supplemented 
by  the  produce  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathering 
such  seeds  and  fruits  as  nature  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  weapons  ai\d  tools  used  in  these 
pursuits  ai'e  abundantly  met  with.  Arrow-  and 
spear-points  of  flint,  and  sometimes  of  rock-crystal 
and  jade,  or  other  mineral,  and  of  bone,  are 
common  among  lake-dwelling  remains ; and  even 
a few  of  the  bows  made  of  yew  wood,  notwith- 
standing their  liability  to  decay,  have  come  to 
light — two  from  Robenhausen,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  stations  of  Vinelz,  Sutz,  and  Clairvaux. 

The  introduction  of  cutting  implements  of  bronze 
into  general  use  among  the  lake-dwellers  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  advancement  of  all  the 
industries  and  ordinary  attairs  of  life.  In  lieu  of 
the  primitive  weapons  and  tools  previously  in  use, 
we  now  meet  with  a splendid  array  of  swords, 
daggers,  lances,  axes,  knives,  razors,  chisels, 
gouges,  sickles,  etc.,  all  made  of  the  new  material. 
The  simple  dagger  of  bone  or  flint,  which  could  be 
used  only  by  a thrusting  blow,  not  only  became 
more  effective,  but  developed  into  a new  weapon — 
the  double-edged  sword.  Indeed,  all  weapons, 
implements,  and  ornaments  underwent  more  or 
less  evolutionary  improvements,  the  various  stages 
of  which  can  be  readily  traced  by  a comparison  of 
extant  specimens.  Thus,  the  primitive  stone  axe 
at  first  retained  the  same  form  in  bronze,  and,  as 
such,  had  a wide  distribution  throughout  Euroj)e ; 
but  it  gradually  succumbed  to  the  flanged  type, 
with  or  without  a loop,  till  finally  all  forms  gave 
way  to  the  socketed  implement,  which  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  best  form  of  axe  pre- 
valent in  the  Bronze  Age.  It  was  only  when  iron 
superseded  bronze  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
implements  that  the  modern  type  of  axe,  i.e.  with 
a transverse  socket,  came  into  general  use. 

In  the  category  of  ornaments  and  articles 
of  the  toilet  there  falls  to  be  considered  a large 
assortment  of  new  and  fanciful  forms,  such  as 
bracelets,  pendants,  necklaces,  tibulm,  pins,  combs, 
belt-clasps,  finger-rings,  buttons,  studs,  ear-rings, 
chains,  and  a few  trinkets  of  gold,  amber,  and 
glass. 

That  the  horse  was  in  a state  of  domestication 
among  the  lake-dwellers  during  the  Bronze  Age 
we  have  very  circumstantial  evidence,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  bridle-bits  and  various  ornaments  for 
harness,  as  well  as  a wheel  and  other  mountings  of 
a carriage. 

These  progressive  innovations  in  domestic  and 
public  life  could  hardly  fail  to  influence  the  art  of 
the  potter.  Accordingly,  Ave  meet  with  a better 
quality  of  paste,  greater  variety  and  elegance  in 
the  style  and  form  of  vessels,  and  some  approach 
to  systematic  decoration.  Ultimately  colouring 
materials  were  utilized,  which  considerably  en- 
hanced the  efl'eet  of  the  geometric  style  of  orna- 
mentation. Besides  patterns  of  recurring  figui-es. 


formed  by  impressions  in  the  soft  clay,  we  occasion- 
ally find  similar  patterns  traced  on  the  surface  of 
vessels  in  thin  strips  of  tin-foil  made  to  adhere  to 
the  dish  by  means  of  a kind  of  gum  or  asplialt. 
Such  vessels  were  made  of  fine  black  pa.ste,  with 
a smooth  surface,  and  were  extremely  elegant  in 
shape. 

Lacustrine  archseology  does  not  supply  the 
materials  requisite  for  a review  of  the  culture  and 
civilization  prevalent  in  the  early  Iron  Age,  as  no 
lake-dwellings  have  been  discovered  showing  a 
transition  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze  and  iron 
objects.  Iron  smpears  in  a few  instances,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age,  as  in  ornamental  bands 
encrusted  on  a few  swords  and  bracelets,  but  there 
are  no  tools  or  weapons  of  the  transition  stage, 
such  as  was  the  case  at  Hallstatt,  where  iron  is 
seen,  as  it  were,  competing  with  bronze  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  objects.  On  the 
contrary,  the  few  objects  of  iron  found  on  the  sites 
of  one  or  two  of  the  Swiss  lake-dAvellings  are  mostlj' 
La  Thne  types,  which,  of  course,  are  very  different, 
not  only  in  material,  but  in  form  and  technique, 
from  those  of  the  previous  age.  On  these  stations 
not  only  Avere  iron  objects  of  La  Tfene  forms  found, 
but  also  Roman  tiles,  pottery,  and  coins.  The 
introduction  of  iron  into  general  use  in  Europe 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  Avork  of  an 
alien  people  Avho  subjugated  the  lake-dwellers  and 
destroyed  their  villages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sporadic  lake-dAvellings  found  outside  the  area  of 
these  earlier  liabitations  belong  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Iron  Age,  and  their  respective  inhabitants 
had  no  common  bonds  of  affinit3’.  The  A'ast 
majority  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs 
flourished  from  the  Romano-British  period  doAvn 
to  the  17th  cent. — a statement  Avhich,  according  to 
R.  von  Virchow  ( ‘ Die  Pfahlbauten  des  nordlicTien 
Deutschlands,’  ZE  i.  [Berlin,  1869]),  is  applicable 
to  their  analogues  in  N.  Germany. 

The  Avell-knoAvn  station  of  La  Tfene,  regarded  by 
the  earlier  lacustreurs  as  a true  lake-dwelling  of 
the  Iron  Age,  is  noAv  shoAvn  to  have  been  an 
oppidum,  or  fort,  of  the  Heh-etians,  erected  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  Avhen  its  Avaters  stood  at  a loAver 
level  than  they  did  immediately  before  the  ‘ Cor- 
rection des  Eaux  du  Jura.’  The  remarkable 
assortment  of  Aveapons,  implements,  and  orna- 
ments collected  from  this  site  gives  a striking 
picture  of  the  metallurgical  skill  to  Avhich  their 
OAvners  had  attained  prior  to  the  influence  of 
Roman  civilization  in  Gaul.  The  style  of  art  dis- 
closed by  them  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  that 
knoAvn  in  Britain  as  ‘ Late  Celtic,’  as  represented, 
e.g.,  by  the  relics  found  on  the  Glastonbury  lake- 
villages  ; and  so  important  is  this  group  considered 
by  archaeologists  that  the  name  ‘La  T^ne’  has 
become  a generic  expression  for  those  Avell-defined 
Marnian  remains  Avhich  are  Celtic  in  origin,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  Avith  those  classified  as 
Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  or  Phoenician. 

4.  Terremare. — Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent,  certain  artificial  mounds  of  an  earthj’ 
substance  found  scattered  here  and  there  over 
some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Po  A-alley 
became  knoAvn  to  agriculturists  as  possessing  gTeat 
fertilizing  poAver — a property  AA'hich  Avas  henceforth 
turned  to  account  by  using  their  contents  as  a 
field  manure.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  practice 
been  carried  on  that,  out  of  about  100  sites  then 
knoAvn,  feAv  noAv  remain.  On  the  removal  of  a feAv 
feet  of  surface  soil  the  fertilizing  materials  come 
to  vieAv  in  the  form  of  stratified  deposits  of  claj', 
sand,  ashes,  etc.,  of  various  colours — j’elloAv, 
broAvn,  green,  and  black — shoAvn  conspicuously  on 
section  as  parallel  bands  running  across  the  mound. 
The  finer  materials,  procured  by  riddling,  are  sold 
to  the  farmers  under  the  name  mama  or  merne  : 
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and  hence  these  mounds  are  now  known  in 
scientilic  literature  as  terremare.  In  course  of 
these  annual  excavations  a number  of  antiquarian 
objects  were  encountered  by  tlie  workmen,  such 
as  fragments  of  pottery,  Roman  coins  and  tiles, 
implements  of  bronze,  bone,  and  horn,  the  bones 
of  domestic  and  wild  animals,  and  occasionally 
those  of  men.  These  discoveries  for  a long  time 
failed  to  lead  to  any  scientific  investigation,  and, 
when  the  mysterious  mounds  happened  to  be 
noticed  by  the  early  writers  of  last  century,  each 
had  a theory  of  his  own  to  account  for  them.  The 
celebrated  naturalist  G.  Venturi  (1822)  assigned 
them  partly  to  the  Boii,  a Celtic  race  who  here 
cremated  their  dead  warriors  and  ceremonially 
threw  their  weapons  and  animals  taken  in  war 
into  the  burning  pile,  and  partly  to  the  Romans 
who  subsequently  inhabited  the  country  and 
selected  these  mounds  as  burial  - places.  Others 
supposed  them  to  have  been  the  sacred  and  tradi- 
tional cemeteries  of  successive  races,  and  hence 
their  contents  were  called  cemetery-earth  {terra 
cimeteriale)  ; and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  many  of 
these  truncated  mounds  are  to  this  day  crowned 
by  a modern  church  or  convent,  around  which  the 
Christians  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  burying  their 
dead.  B.  Gastaldi  thought  the  stratification  of  the 
deposits  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  floods  and  inundations,  such  as  the 
annual  overflowings  of  the  Po  and  the  bursting  of 
the  numerous  torrents  which  descend  from  the 
Apennines. 

These  and  similar  theories,  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  terramara  mounds  were  the 
abodes  of  the  dead,  were  not,  however,  in  harmony 
with  the  domestic  character  of  the  pottery  and 
industrial  implements  which  were  turned  up.  The 
starting-point  of  a long  series  of  researches  which 
ultimately  solved  the  problem  was  the  announce- 
ment, in  1861,  of  P.  Strobel  that  the  remains  of  a 
pnlajitte,  analogous  to  those  found  in  lakes  and 
peat-bogs,  were  to  be  seen  below  the  true  te.rra- 
mara  beds  at  the  station  of  Castione  dei  Marchesi, 
near  Borgo  San  Donnino,  in  the  province  of  Parma. 
This  discovery  aroused  much  speculative  interest, 
especially  when  correlated  with  the  researches 
initiated  by  B.  Gastaldi  regarding  pile-dwellings 
in  lakes  and  marshes,  the  existence  of  which,  in 
Italy,  had  just  then  been  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  tlieir  remains  in  the  peat-bog  of  Mercurago  and 
in  Lake  Garda. 

Reflecting  on  these  novel  revelations,  Strobel  and 
Luigi  Pigorini,  both  then  residing  at  Parma,  began 
a series  of  investigations  regarding  the  tcrrcjnare  in 
their  own  vicinity,  the  outcome  of  which  was  a 
joint  report,  first  published  in  1862  as  part  of 
Gastaldi’s  well-known  work,  Nvovi  cenni  sugli 
oqgetti  di  altaa,ntichitAtrovatineUetorbicrc  c ncllc 
murnierc  dell’  ItaRad 

Interest  in  the  whole  subject  now  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  extended  to  agriculturists  and  local 
observers.  Yearly  excavations  were  carefully 
scanned  for  antiquities,  and  sjiecial  excavations 
in  the  interests  of  science  were  even  undertaken 
by  the  State.  The  outcome  of  these  elaborate 
researches  has  been  to  show  that  a typical  terra- 
mara  settlement  was  virtually  a land  pnlajitte, 
trapezoidal  in  shape  (with  two  sides  always 
parallel),  and  orientated — the  degree  of  orienta- 
tion being  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  sunrise 
when  the  settlement  was  founded.  In  their  con- 
struction one  uniform  plan  was  adopted. 

Having  selected  a site  suitable  in  size  to  the  requirements  of 
the  community,  the  constructors  proceeded  to  surround  it  with 

1 This  work  was  translated  into  English  by  G.  H.  Chambers 
under  the  title  of  Lake  Habitations  and  Pre-historio  pemains 
in  the  Turbaries  and  Marl-beds  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italv,  and  published  in  1805  by  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
I.ondon. 


a moat,  the  excavated  materials  being  thrown  up  in  the  form 
of  a dike  or  rampart  on  the  inner  bank.  The  inside  edge  of 
this  dike  was  then  lined  with  a series  of  small  rectangular 
enclosures  made  of  horizontal  beams  laid  one  above  the  other, 
as  in  a Swiss  chalet.  The  beams,  which  were  roughli'  hewn 
and  partially  mortised  at  the  points  of  crossing,  projected 
irregularly  beyond  the  enclosed  spaces,  some  extending  as  far 
as  the  adjacent  compartments.  The  interior  of  these  Ice- 
houses was  then  filled  with  rubbish — clay,  gravel,  pottery,  bits 
of  wood,  etc.  From  special  investigations  conduct^  at 
Castione,  Pigorini  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of 
this  curious  structure  was  to  support  the  inner  side  of  the 
earthen  dike  (contrafforte  delT  argute),  and  so  give  it  a perjien- 
dicular  facing.  The  area  thus  enclosed  was  then  thickly  planted 
with  stakes,  the  tops  being  brought  to  a common  level,'and  over 
them  a wooden  platform  was  laid.  On  this  platform,  huts, 
made  of  light  timbers  and  plastered  over  with  clay,  were 
erected.  Thus,  in  a very  simple  manner,  was  constructed  a 
fortified  village,  access  to  which  was  secured  by  a wooden 
bridge  spanning  the  surrounding  moat.  The  vacant  space  be- 
neath the  common  platform  became  a convenient  receptacle  for 
all  sorts  of  refuse,  including  lost  and  worn-out  objects  of 
industry.  When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  space  became  filled 
up,  the  terramaricoli,  in  order  to  avoid  the  labour  of  removing 
the  debris  which  would  have  accumulated  around  them, 
adopted  the  ingenious  plan  of  constructing  a brand-new  plat- 
form above  the  former.  It  seems  that,  in  some  instances,  .v 
preliminary  step  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  project  was  to  set 
tire  to  the  entire  village,  thus  at  one  coup  getting  rid  of  r.ll 
sanitary  difficulties  as  well  as  of  a number  of  uninvited  guests. 
Having  started  de  novo  with  a clean  bill  of  health,  they  elevated 
the  surrounding  dike  to  the  requisite  height,  and  planted 
stakes,  as  formerly,  over  the  habitable  area  for  the  supi'ort  of 
the  new  platform.  This  mode  of  procedure  appears  to  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  in  the  course  of  time 
the  successive  deposits  accumulated  to  a height  of  15  or  feet. 

Of  suksequeiit  discoveries  the  most  remarkable 
wore  tlie  result  of  systematic  excavations  on  tlie 
terramara  of  Castellazzo  di  Fontanellato,  in  tlie 
province  of  Barma,  conducted  by  I'iyforini  at  suit- 
able intervals  during  the!  summers  of  1888  to  1806. 

In  this  station  the  surrounding  moat  was  30  metres  wide  and 
3i  deep  below  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  kept 
supplied  with  water  from  a neighbouring  stream  by  an  anilicial 
canal,  and  in  another  part  there  w as  an  overflow  canal  only 
half  a metre  in  depth,  so  that  water  alwavs  remained  in  the 
moat  to  a depth  of  3 metres.  Along  the  Inside  of  the  moat 
there  was  a rampart,  15  metres  broad  at  the  base,  having  its 
outer  side  sloping  and  its  inner  side  vertical — being  kept  in 
this  position  by  a contrafforte.  Although  the  woodwork  of  this 
structure  had  almost  entirely  decayed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  that  it  was  similar  to  that  of  Ctistione,  already 
described.  The  only  access  to  the  interior  was  by  a wooden 
bridge,  from  which  the  main  street,  15  metres  wide,  extended 
midway  between  the  two  parallel  sides  of  the  fort.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  east  rampart  and  a little  to  its  inside,  there  w.as  a 
raised  mound  of  earth,  100  metros  long  and  50  broad,  sur- 
ronnded  by  a moat  and  a contrafforte,  and  crossed  by  three 
bridges.  This  was  the  citadel  of  the  village,  and  within  it  w as  an 
open  trench,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  five  rectangular  pits  in 
a row,  each  of  which  had  been  covered  with  a wooden  lid.  These 
receptacles  are  supposed  to  have  been  for  ritual  purposes,  and 
are  regarded  by  I’lgorini  as  the  prototypes  of  analogous  pits 
found  in  Roman  camps,  such  as  those  described  by  M.  Jacobi 
of  Homburg  as  occurring  in  the  Linics  Germanictis.  Facing 
the  middle  bridge  of  the  citadel,  another  street,  but  only  half 
the  breadth  of  the  former,  ran  across  the  settlement,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  street.  Pigorini  has  also  pointed  out  that 
these  two  intersecting  streets  are  virtually  the  same  as  in  a 
Roman  camp,  with  its  cardo  ma.vimiis  and  decinnaniis  maxi- 
tnus.  Other  streets  ran  parallel  to  the  two  main  roadw.rvs, 
and  thus  divided  the  whole  habitable  area  into  rectangular 
divisions  of  equal  size.  All  the  spaces  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  streets  contained  traces  of  the  piles  which  had  supported 
the  wooden  platforms  on  which  the  huts  had  been  erected. 

Among  the  more  important  resnlts  of  the  in- 
vestigations at  Castellazzo  was  the  discovery  of 
two  cremation  cemeteries  containing  vases  with 
calcined  bones.  One,  situated  near  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  village,  was  of  a square  shape,  each 
side  measuring  165  metres.  On  being  examined, 
this  necropolis  turned  out  to  be  a veritable  pile- 
structure,  having  rows  of  cinerary  urns  plaeed 
close  together,  not,  however,  on  the  ground,  but  on 
a wooden  platform.  It  was  surrounded  by  a moat, 
10  metres  broad  and  1'60  metros  in  depth,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  houses  of  the  dead 
were  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the 
living. 

The  station  of  Castellazzo  was  by  no  means  a 
newly  discovered  site  when  Pigorini  began  his  in- 
vestigations, as  its  fertilizing  earths  were  excavated 
by  the  peasants  from  time  immemorial.  The  relics 
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found  on  it  from  time  to  time  had  not  been  care- 
fully collected,  but  nevertheless  a goodly  number 
had  been  sent  to  the  museums  of  Parma  and  Rome. 
They  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  relics  character- 
istic of  the  terreniare,  such  as  pottery  (including 
the  famous  ansa  lunata),  loom  weights,  terra-cotta 
figurines  of  animals,  and  various  objects  of  deer- 
horn,  together  with  an  assortment  of  Bronze  Age 
implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments. 

The  opinion  of  Pigorini  and  other  Italian  authori- 
ties is  that  the  original  lake-dwellers  came  into 
Italy  from  the  great  highway  of  the  Danube  by 
way  of  Croatia,  Carinthia,  and  Venetia.  On 
reaching  the  Po  valley,  they  founded  settlements 
in  the  lakes  of  Garda,  Pinion,  Arquh,  and  others 
during  the  transition  period  between  the  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages.  In  the  lake  of  Garda  the  settle- 
ments were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  continued 
to  flourish  down  to  the  early  Iron  Age.  In  moving 
westwards  these  immigrants  followed  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  founding  settlements  in  the  intermediate 
lakes,  until  they  reached  the  lakes  of  Varese  and 
Maggiore,  which  henceforth  became  their  head- 
quarters in  the  western  part  of  the  valley.  Mean- 
while the  early  settlers  who  remained  in  the  eastern 
district  began  to  found  lake-dwellings  (palajitte) 
on  swampy  ground,  the  lakes  here  being  too  few 
to  afford  suitable  accommodation  for  their  increas- 
ing agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Subse- 
quently they  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  Po, 
where,  the  land  being  low-lying  and  subject  to 
inundations,  they  continued  their  inherited  system 
of  habitations  with  the  addition  of  having  them 
fortified  by  a moat  and  a rampart.  The  crossing 
of  the  Po,  which  doubtless  was  a great  military 
achievement,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Viadana,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great 
camp  of  Castellazzo  was  in  the  vicinity,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  territories  of  the  Ibero-Liguri,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country — a fact  which 
seems  to  the  present  writer  to  have  been  the  raison 
d’etre  for  the  exceptional  defences  of  the  tarramara 
villages  of  Western  Emilia.  On  the  east  side,  to- 
wards Bologna,  the  hut-constructors  of  the  Stone 
Age  were  conquered  and  subjugated  by  the  terra- 
maricoli,  who  then  installed  themselves  in  their 
hut  villages — thus  accounting  for  the  remains  of 
the  two  civilizations  being  met  with  in  the  stations 
and  habitable  caves  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  Gradually  these  terramara  folk  moved 
southwards,  and,  according  to  Pigorini,  became 
the  actual  founders  of  Rome.  At  any  rate,  a 
typical  terramara  station  has  been  discovered  as 
far  south  as  Taranto. 

5.  Terpen. — We  now  proceed  to  inquire  if  struc- 
tures analogous  to  the  terremare  are  found  else- 
where in  Europe.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  striking  appearance  which 
the  Swiss  lake-villages  must  have  presented  to 
strangers,  classical  M-riters  are  absolutely  silent 
about  them.  Such  reticence  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  class  of  remains  now  about  to  be 
described.  Before  the  construction  of  the  great 
sea-dikes  of  Holland,  the  whole  of  West  Friesland 
would  have  been  in  that  hybrid  condition  described 
by  Pliny  (HN  xvi.  1),  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  belonged  to  sea  or  land  : 

‘ Here  a wretched  race  is  found,  inhabiting  either  the  more 
elevated  spots  of  land,  or  else  eminences  artificially  constructed, 
and  of  a height  to  which  they  know  by  experience  that  the 
highest  tides  will  never  reach.  Here  thej'  pitch  their  cabins ; 
and,  when  the  waves  cover  the  surrounding  country  far  and 
wide,  like  so  many  mariners  on  board  ship  are  they,’  etc. 

At  the  present  time  this  region  is  studded  with 
certain  low  mounds  called  terpen.  From  a map  of 
their  geographical  distribution  recently  issued  by 
the  Friesch  Genootschap,  it  appears  that  their 
number  in  P'riesland  alone  amounts  to  500,  of 
which  200  have  already  been  excavated.  Of  the 


remaining  300  many  are  not  available  for  either 
agricultural  or  archaeological  purposes,  being  occu- 
pied by  villages,  churches,  cemeteries,  etc.  Like 
the  terremare,  these  ^efyj-mounds  have  for  a long 
time  been  excavated  on  account  of  their  rich  am- 
moniacal  deposits,  which  are  used  by  agiiculturists 
as  guano ; but,  until  they  accidentally  attracted 
the  attention  of  archmologists,  nobody  seemed  to 
have  given  a thought  to  their  origin.  As  their 
excavation  is  prosecuted  solely  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  position 
of  the  archajological  treasures  which  they  contain. 
Either  a canal  or  a railway  siding  is  conducted  to 
the  perpendicular  facing  of  the  excavation,  and 
from  it  the  transporting  boats  or  waggons  are 
filled.  Most  of  the  larger  antiquarian  objects  are 
thus  secured,  but  many  of  the  smaller  articles, 
such  as  beads  and  ornaments,  escape  observation. 
From  the  relics  thus  collected  the  curator  of  the 
Leeuwarden  Museum  has  the  privilege  of  selecting 
any  that  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  national  col- 
lection, but  the  rest  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
privately. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  terpen,  they  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  originally  constructed  as  pile- 
dwellings,  at  least  as  regards  some  parts  of  their 
interior ; and  some  of  them  are  probably  the 
actual  mounds  described  by  Pliny.  The  modus 
operandi  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  raise  a circular 
ring-mound  of  mud  during  ebb-tide.  When  this 
mound  was  sufficiently  elevated  to  keep  the  waves 
outside,  wooden  platforms  supported  on  short 
stakes  were  erected  in  the  interior,  and  on  these 
huts  were  placed.  As  the  rubbish  accumulated 
the  process  was  repeated  until  the  interior  became 
a solid  mound,  precisely  like  what  took  place  in 
the  terremare.  The  towns  of  Leeuwarden  and 
Leyden  are  said  to  be  built  over  one  or  two  terp- 
mounds.  The  industrial  remains  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations  of  the  terpen,  and  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Friesch 
Genootschap  at  Leeuwarden,  give  a vivid  picture 
of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  their  inhabitants 
from  pre-Roman  times  down  to  the  12th  century. 

Among  the  relics  the  following  may  be  noted  : egg-shells  (hen 
and  goose),  some  of  which  were  unbroken  ; a flute  made  of  the 
shank  bone  of  an  animal ; Anglo-Saxon,  Byzantine,  and  Roman 
coins;  wooden  spades;  large  casks  for  storing  water ; canoes; 
bone  skates ; clay  loom  weights ; toilet  and  weaving  combs ; 
beads  of  amber  and  glass ; quantities  of  the  debris  of  flax ; 
mittens  with  one  stall  for  the  thumb  ; cock-spurs,  etc.  Latterly 
fibulae  of  La  T^ne  types,  Roman  tiles  and  pottery  {terra  sigiU 
lata) — some  specimens  of  the  latter  having  makers’  marks  on 
them  — bridle-bits  of  iron,  bronze  pots,  and  Merovingian 
brooches  have  come  to  light ; but  no  objects  characteristic  o( 
the  Bronze  Age. 

During  the  year  1905  a number  of  urns  and 
human  skeletons  were  found  in  a localized  spot 
within  a terp  near  Leeuwarden.  Some  of  the 
skeletons  were  enclosed  in  coffins  made  of  the 
hollowed  trunks  of  trees  and  some  in  wooden 
boxes.  The  cinerary  urns  were  hand-made,  and 
are  regarded  as  of  Saxon  origin,  dating  from  the 
5th  or  6th  cent.  A.D.  There  were,  however,  a few 
wheel-made  urns,  which  are  considered  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Franks,  as  the  wheel  was  not  used  in 
Friesland,  either  by  the  Saxons  or  Frisians,  till 
the  10th  or  11th  century. 

Osseous  remains  representing  the  following  animals  are 
abundantly  met  with : horse,  ox  (several  varieties),  cat,  dog, 
sheep,  wild  boar,  deer,  roe,  and  fallow-deer.  Among  the  skulls 
of  these  animals  are  one  or  two  of  the  four-horned  sheep.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  bones  of  this  animal  were 
among  those  identified  by  W.  E.  Wilde  as  coming  from  the 
crannog  of  Lagore  in  Ireland. 

Analogous  structures,  under  the  names  ‘ Warfen  ’ 
and  ‘Wurfen,’  have  been  described  in  the  low- 
lying  regions  of  East  Friesland,  the  fen  district  of 
Holland,  the  embouchure  of  the  Elbe,  and,  indeed, 
in  nearly  all  the  marshes  along  this  part  of  the 
North  Sea  coast  (see  Munro  Lectures  for  1912, 
p.  445  f,). 
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6.  Pile-structures  in  rivers. — Habitations  erected 
over  the  margins  of  rivers,  tliough  possessing 
features  common  to  both  lake-dwellings  and  terre- 
mare,  proper,  yet  difier  in  other  respects  so  much 
that  they  must  be  treated  as  a separate  group. 

(«)  Butniir  (Bosnia). — The  fertile  plain  of  llidze, 
occupying  the  centre  of  a wide  basin,  about  11 
kilometres  long  by  7 broad,  has  been  formed  by 
sedimentary  materials  imported  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  surrounding  hills,  which,  by 
their  junction  here,  give  rise  to  the  river  Bosna. 
In  earlier  times  this  basin  was  more  or  less  a lake, 
and,  indeed,  in  winter  parts  of  it  are  still  submerged. 
Almost  in  its  centre  there  is  a portion  of  land 
covering  several  acres,  which,  on  careful  inspection, 
is  seen  to  be  a little  more  elevated  than  the  part  of 
the  plain  in  its  immediate  proximity.  This  eleva- 
tion was  selected  by  the  Government  as  the  site  of 
offices  for  a model  farm  ; and,  when,  in  1893,  ex- 
cavations for  the  foundations  of  these  buildings 
were  begun,  it  was  discovered  that  all  this  raised 
area  was  composed  of  the  refuse  of  early  human 
occupancy.  This  pre-historic  settlement,  or  work- 
shop, as  some  suppose  it  to  have  been,  is  now 
known  under  the  name  of  ‘ the  neolithic  station  of 
Butmir.’  Part  of  the  area  is  now  occupied  by  a 
large  dairy  and  other  buildings,  and  the  rest  of  it 
has  been  excavated  for  scientific  purposes.  A per- 
pendicular section,  specially  prepared  to  show  the 
position  and  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
elevation  was  composed,  disclosed  the  following 
deposits  in  successive  strata  from  above  down- 
wards. 

On  the  surface  were  12  to  16  inches  of  clayey  soil ; then  a 
blackish  streaky  mixture  of  ciay  mould,  charcoal,  etc.,  arranj^ed 
in  wavy  and  more  or  less  parallel  strata.  The  depth  of  this 
heterogeneous  mass  was  from  3 to  6 feet,  and  it  was  in  it,  dis- 
persed apparently  throughout  its  entire  contents  regardless  of 
depth,  that  all  the  relics  were  found.  Beneath  this  again  was  a 
natural  deposit  of  fine  yellowish  clay,  very  adhesive  and  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  discovery  of 
hollows,  extremely  variable  both  in  size  and  in  form,  in  this 
underlying  virgin  clay,  suggested  to  W.  Eadimsky,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  excavations,  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
foundations  of  the  original  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  a number  of  round  holes  in  these  hollows, 
which  were  readily  recognized  as  having  been  formed  by 
wooden  posts,  because,  although  the  wood  had  entirely  decayed, 
the  spaces  had  become  filled  up  with  dbbris,  gave  rise  to  the 
theory  that  the  settlement  was  really  a pile-structure — an 
opinion  which  the  present  writer  has  supported  on  the  follow'ing 
grounds : (1)  the  extreme  irregularity  in  form  and  size  of  the 
so-called  hut-foundations ; (2)  the  occasional  presence  of  pieces 
of  charcoal,  pottery,  and  other  debris  on  the  surface  layer  of 
the  virgin  clay,  thus  showing  that  the  deposition  of  the  latter 
had  not  entirely  ceased  when  the  settlement  was  founded ; 
(3)  the  presence  of  some  of  the  idols  and  other  relics  among 
the  stuff  which  lay  in  these  hollows,  together  with  the  entire 
absence  of  hearths  or  evidence  of  fire  in  any  of  them ; (4)  the 
general  horizontality  of  the  strata  which,  in  section,  were  seen 
to  run  across  the  margin  of  the  hollows  without  any  break  in 
continuity ; (5)  at  various  levels  throughout  the  debris  were 
to  be  seen  portions  of  burnt  and  beaten  clay  platforms,  as  well 
as  clay  casts  of  the  timbers  which  formed  the  walls  of  the  huts. 

A peculiarity  of  the  Butmir  station  was  the 
scarcity  of  organic  materials ; not  even  a bone  or 
wooden  handle  remained,  although,  from  the 
abundance  of  perforated  stone  implements,  such 
objects  must  have  been  largely  used — all  having 
apparently  disappeared  by  natural  decomposition. 
Quantities  of  charred  corn  were  found  in  ditt'erent 
places  throughout  the  debris.  That  grain  and 
seeds  were  largely  used  as  food  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  900  stone  grinders,  in- 
cluding fragments,  were  found  throughout  the 
station.  The  industrial  remains  consist  of  about 
70  fragments  of  idols,  mostly  in  human  form, 
quantities  of  broken  pottery,  including  some  with 
beautiful  spiral  ornamentation,  and  a large  assort- 
ment of  polished  stone  implements — knives,  saws, 
scrapers,  borers,  chisels,  hammers,  axes,  and  adzes 
— but  no  metal  object  is  among  the  collection. 

(b)  Ripnc.—The:  village  of  Ripad  lies  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Una,  a tributary  of  the  Save. 


Here  the  stream  widens  into  a kind  of  lake  in 
which  are  two  small  islands  accessible  by  wooden 
bridges  supported  on  piles.  Like  other  Bosnian 
rivers,  the  water  of  the  Una  holds  in  solution  a 
large  amount  of  calcareous  matters  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  are  deposited,  causing 
in  some  localities  barriers  across  the  stream.  The 
miniature  falls  and  cui'rents  by  which  the  waters 
escape  over  these  barriers  are  often  utilized  as  the 
motive-power  of  corn-mills.  At  Ripac  there  is 
such  an  obstruction  stretching  from  the  larger 
island  to  both  shores,  and  along  it  may  be  seen 
a row  of  these  little  mills,  in  the  form  of  wooden 
cabins  planted  on  tall  piles.  In  course  of  removing 
some  obstructive  materials  to  the  free  escape  of 
the  water  from  the  small  water-wheels,  the  work- 
men encountered  the  stumps  of  thickly-set  piles 
in  a blackish  relic-bed  containing  fragments  of 
pottery,  clay  weights,  broken  bones,  etc.  This 
discovery  was  recognized  to  be  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  the  Government  gave  orders  to  have 
the  locality  investigated  under  W.  Radimsky,  the 
chief  inspector  of  mines.  Exploratory  operations 
were  carried  on  during  the  summers  of  1893  and 
1894,  and  it  was  then  ascertained  that  a pre- 
historic pile-structure  not  only  occupied  the  whole 
space  between  the  islands,  but  also  embraced  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  larger  island  and  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  upper  deposits  contained 
only  Roman  and  later  remains,  but  in  the  true 
culture-bed  underneath  were  found  burnt  beams, 
organic  materials,  portions  of  platforms  and  huts, 
and  a large  assortment  of  relics  of  the  pre-historic 
period.  The  piles  were  mostly  made  of  oak  stems, 
sometimes  split  and  perforated,  but  of  these  only 
the  stumps  remained  ; and  there  were  two  sets  of 
them,  a lower  and  an  upper,  which  suggest  an 
earlier  and  a later  structure.  There  was  also 
evidence  that  the  settlement,  or  at  least  a portion 
of  it,  had  been  destroyed  by  a conflagration  ; but 
this  catastrophe  did  not  bring  it  to  an  end. 

The  objects  collected  were  made  of  iron,  copper, 
bronze,  silver,  lead,  stone,  clay,  glass,  bone,  wood, 
and  vegetable  flbre.  Among  the  relics  were  numer- 
ous articles  characteristic,  not  only  of  the  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages,  but  of  the  well-defined  periods 
of  Hallstatt  and  La  Tfene,  thus  proving  that  the 
habitation  was  occupied  continuously  from  the  end 
of  the  Neolithic  Age  till  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  larger 
island  became  a fortified  castle. 

Radimsky  states  that  indications  of  similar  pile- 
structures  are  to  be  seen  at  several  other  localities 
on  the  river  Una,  viz.  at  Golubic,  Ribic,  Kralje, 
and  Brekovica. 

(c)  Donja  Dolina  (Bosnia). — The  site  of  this 
pile-structure  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Save,  a tributary  of  the  Danube.  Here  an  oval- 
shaped terrace,  some  500  paces  in  length  and  half 
this  in  breadth,  presents  a steep  front  to  the  river, 
but  elsewhere  falls  away,  except  at  the  west  end, 
where  the  escarpment  turns  abruptly  inland, 
forming  the  bank  of  what  was  formerly  a bay  in 
the  river.  The  surface  of  this  terrace  is  3 or  4 
metres  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  land, 
and  is  almost  the  only  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  is  not  submerged  during  the  periodical 
floodings  of  the  Save.  It  is  called  ‘ Gradina,’  i.c. 
‘fort,’  by  the  peasants;  and  here,  during  heavy 
floods,  they  find  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
c.attle ; and  for  the  same  reason  it  contains  two 
village  cemeteries — one  for  the  Catholics  and  one 
for  the  Orthodox  Protestants. 

For  several  years,  articles  of  antiquarian  value 
from  the  vicinity  of  Donja  Dolina  were  now  and 
again  presented  to  the  Landesmuseum  at  Sarajevo 
— a fact  which  at  last  induced  Giro  Truhelka, 
head  of  the  archaeological  department,  to  visit  the 
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locality.  On  walking  along  the  river,  at  the  foot 
of  the  ‘Gradina,’  he  observed  the  tops  of  oak  piles 
protruding  through  the  river  mud,  while  scattered 
around  them  were  fragments  of  pottery,  spindle- 
whorls,  prism-like  objects  of  burnt  clay,  worked 
portions  of  deer-horn,  etc.,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  before  him  lay  the  debris  of  a pre- 
historic pile-structure.  E.xcavations  were  begun 
in  the  following  year  (1900),  and  continued  for 
several  successive  seasons  ■when  the  water-level  of 
the  Save  was  favourable.  The  results  are  of  great 
archajological  importance  from  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  the  relics  discovered,  and  the  ability 
with  which  they  are  recorded  in  two  magnificently 
illustrated  reports  by  Truhelka  ( Wissensch.  Mitt, 
aus  Bosnien  und  der  Herzegoivina,  ix.  [Vienna, 
1904]  and  xi.  [do.  1909]). 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  excavations  it 
became  evident  that  the  structural  details  of  this 
settlement  deviated,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
ordinary  Pfahlbauten  as  hitherto  known  in  Europe. 
The  first  interesting  discovery  was  a row  of  piles 
running  parallel  to  the  river,  which  proved  to  have 
been  the  under  portion  of  a palisade  against  the 
current,  as  the  piles  were  bound  together  by  inter- 
twining willow  thongs.  In  continuing  the  excava- 
tions inwards,  the  excavators  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  several  houses  supported  on  wooden 
posts.  These  posts  were  thickly  set,  no  fewer 
than  978  having  been  counted  over  an  area  of  1160 
square  metres — nearly  one  for  every  square  metre. 
Many  of  them,  however,  belonged  to  a later  period, 
and  were  inserted  to  strengthen  old  timbers  for 
the  support  of  new  houses.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  made  of  oak  tree-stems,  seldom  split  or 
squared,  and  well  pointed  with  sharp  metal  tools. 
A little  back  from  the  river  palisade  there  was  a 
raised  promenade  from  which  a sloping  gangway 
gave  access  to  the  underground  vaults  containing 
the  supporting  piles,  as  well  as  to  the  platforms  on 
Avhich  the  houses  had  been  erected.  Little  of  the 
structural  details  of  the  dwelling-houses  remained, 
except  the  foundations  of  the  partition  walls  and 
some  loose  spars  and  boards,  which  crumbled  into 
dust  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  daylight. 
During  the  excavations  the  sites  of  eleven  houses 
were  exposed,  all  of  different  dimensions,  one 
measuring  4‘5  metres  by  6 metres,  and  another 
6 by  9 metres.  By  comparing  the  more  perfect 
remains  from  different  sites,  a fairly  correct  idea 
of  their  plan  and  internal  arrangement  was  ob- 
tained. Each  consisted  of  a large  room  and  one 
or  two  smaller  compartments.  The  former  was 
regarded  as  the  kitchen,  with  a fire-place,  a hearth, 
and  an  oven  made  of  well- burnt  clay. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  former  extent  of 
this  singular  settlement.  Strong  stumps  of  piles 
were  met  with  over  a large  area  of  the  adjacent 
river-bed.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  during 
the  digging  of  graves  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  the 
same  class  of  relics  were  often  thrown  up.  From 
these  and  other  suggestive  facts,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  whole  of  the  ‘Gradina  Hiigel’ 
consists  of  the  d6bris  of  pile-dwellings — an  area 
approximately  amounting  to  25,000  square  metres. 

That  the  underground  vaults  were  sometimes 
utilized  as  cattle-pens  was  made  e\ddent  by  the 
large  amount  of  animal  dung  that  had  accumulated 
in  some  of  them.  But  this  was  not  the  only  use 
to  which  they  were  put,  as  in  several  instances 
cinerary  urns  and  wooden  coffins  (the  latter  con- 
taining human  remains)  were  found.  One  coffin, 
that  of  a child,  had  the  skeleton  below  the  pelvis 
ierced  by  a supporting  pile,  showing  that  this 
urial  was  older  than  the  reconstruction  of  the 
superincumbent  dwelling-house.  The  urns  con- 
tained the  incinerated  remains  of  bodies,  charcoal, 
ashes,  and  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  grave-goods ; 


but,  unfortunately,  the  latter  had  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  lire.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
valuable  nature  of  some  of  these  offerings,  that  the 
cremated  persons  were  of  greater  social  distinction 
than  those  buried  by  inhumation.  The  objects 
consisted  of  fibulae  and  spiral  bracelets  of  bronze, 
beads  of  glass,  amber,  and  enamel,  and  other 
ornamental  relics  characteristic  of  the  Hallstatt 
period.  Of  special  interest  was  one  urn,  which 
contained  a necklet  composed  of  several  hundred 
beads  of  amber,  enamel,  and  coloured  glass,  seven 
cowrie  shells,  two  perforated  teeth,  and  a large 
clay  bead  without  any  ornamentation.  Among 
the  relics  which  supply  a clue  to  the  latest  date 
of  the  settlement  were  live  coins,  one  of  bronze 
and  the  others  of  potin — all  ‘ barbarous  imitations 
of  the  tetradrachms  of  Philip  of  Macedou  ’ (356- 
336  B.C.). 

A discovery  which  materially  helped  to  define 
the  chronological  horizon  of  the  pile-dwellings  was 
the  identification  of  the  cemetery  in  which  their 
inhabitants  were  buried.  It  was  located  on  some 
ridges,  not  subject  to  submergence,  at  a distance 
of  some  600  paces  to  the  south-west  of  the  Pfahlbnu, 
and  200  from  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  This 
necropolis  contained  both  burnt  and  unburnt  inter- 
ments, and  yielded  an  immense  assortment  of  relics 
which,  from  the  standfioint  of  archajology,  were 
recognized  to  be  precisely  similar  to  those  dis- 
interred from  the  excavations  in  the  ‘ Gradina.’ 

(rf)  Pile-structures  in  Hungary. — On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiss,  a few  miles  from  the  railway 
station  of  Szolnok,  near  the  village  of  Tdszeg,  there 
is  an  artificial  mound  to  which,  since  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic 
Archaeology  at  Budapest,  in  1876,  much  import- 
ance has  been  attached,  on  account  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  L.  Pigorini  that  it  is  identical  in 
structure  with  the  <grra?aam-deposits  of  Northern 
Italy.  The  mound,  though  considerably  under- 
mined by  the  river  Theiss  during  the  great  floods  of 
1876,  is  still  of  considerable  extent,  measuring  360 
metres  in  length  and  100  in  breadth,  and  rising  to 
a maximum  height  of  8 metres  above  the  surround- 
ing plain.  It  is  only  in  times  of  flood  that  the  waters 
reach  the  mound,  its  usual  bed  being  a mile  and  a 
half  distant.  When  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
mound  became  known  in  consequence  of  the  section 
exposed  by  the  floods,  some  extensive  excavations 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  archceological  character 
of  its  contents.  An  assortment  of  the  objects  col- 
lected during  these  researches  was  exhibited  at  the 
Congress,  among  which  were  the  following  : 

Perforated  hammers  of  stag-horn,  various  pointed  implements 
of  bone  and  horn,  perforated  teeth  and  the  leg-bone  of  a horse 
pierced  in  two  places,  probably  a skate,  polished  stone  celts 
(some  perforated),  four  flint  flakes  (one  of  obsidian),  corn 
grinders,  and  various  worked  stones  ; a fra^ent  of  a bronze 
pin,  a bronze  knife,  and  a small  ingot  of  this  metal ; pottery, 
in  the  form  of  a variety  of  dishes,  some  with  handles ; various 
objects  of  burnt  clay — a whistle,  buttons,  spoons,  and  eighteen 
pyramidal  and  perforated  clay  weights ; a considerable  amount 
of  food-refuse,  such  as  bones  of  animals,  scales  of  fish,  land 
shells,  charred  grain,  etc. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  L.  Pigorini, 
K.  von  Virchow,  and  INIiss  J.  Mestorf  visited  the 
Tdszeg  excavations  and  made  some  further  re- 
searches which  enabled  them  to  agree  on  the 
correctness  of  the  following  propositions,  which  were 
published  in  separate  reports  after  their  return 
home : 

(1)  The  existence  of  piles  and  wooden  beams  was  satisfac- 
torily proved  at  three  diflierent  levels  ; (2)  the  rnaterials  which 
contained  the  debris  of  human  occupancy  were  distinctly  strati- 
fied, and  formed  undulating  layers  amounting  to  a total  thick- 
ness of  4 metres  ; (3)  the  antiquities  collected  belonged  to  the 
three  pre-historic  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron. 

F.  Eomer  gave  an  account  of  his  excavations  at 
Tdszeg  and  other  localities  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  in  an  article  entitled  ‘ Les  Terramares  en 
Hongrie.’  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  one  of  the 
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stations,  viz.  Ascott-lialom,  he  mentions  that  rotten 
piles  were  observed  in  its  lowest  stratum  before 
Pigorini  called  attention  to  their  significance. 
The  author  concludes  his  article  by  stating  that 
terramara  deposits  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  as  they  have  already  been 
observed  in  various  other  low-lying  localities  in 
the  Danubian  valley,  both  above  and  below 
Budapest.  But  the  task  of  excavating  such  huge 
masses  goes  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
ordinary  archseological  societies.* 

7.  General  remarks. — Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
covery of  various  portions  of  human  skeletons  at 
several  stations,  and  their  subjection  to  the  ex- 
amination of  anatomical  experts,  anthropologists 
are  not  agreed  that  the  data  thus  ascertained 
prove  that  the  constructors  of  the  pre-historic 
pile-structures  belonged  to  one  race  with  definite 
physical  characteristics.  T.  Studer  (.Z'.E  xvii.  [1885] 
548)  advocates  the  theory  of  Troyon,  viz.  that  with 
the  introduction  of  bronze  there  came  a new  race 
of  people ; and  this  opinion  lie  bases  on  the  fact 
that  at  Sutz  and  Vinelz  two  kinds  of  human  skulls 
were  found,  viz.  brachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic, 
whereas  in  the  pure  Stone  Age  stations  only  the 
former  were,  according  to  him,  met  with.  Virchow’s 
conclusions  on  lacustrine  craniology  are  as  follows 
(ib.,  p.  300)  : 

(1)  In  the  stations  of  the  pure  Stone  Age  brachycephalic 
skulls  only  are  known  to  a certainty  to  have  existed.  (2)  In  the 
transition  period  both  brachycephalic  and  dolichocephalic  skulls 
are  known.  (3)  In  the  full  Bronze  Age  there  is  a slight  pre- 
ponderance of  dolichocephalic  skulls. 

On  these  grounds  Virchow  thought  that  during 
the  Bronze  Age  a new  people  joined  the  original 
lake-dwellers  by  degrees,  but  not  as  conquerors 
subverting  the  previous  order  of  things — an  opinion 
which  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  undoubted 
continuity  of  the  same  social  organizations  in  both 
these  periods.  Bronze  was  gradually  introduced, 
and  it  took  some  time  to  supersede  the  cutting 
implements  previously  in  use.  Nor  was  there  any 
violent  disturbance  of  the  previous  conditions  of 
social  life.  The  original  system  of  constructing 
lake-villages  was  continued,  and  the  only  changes 
detected  in  their  structure  were  such  as  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  use  of  better  implements. 

Although  trepanning  was  practised  in  Central 
Europe  as  far  back  as  tlie  Stone  Age,  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  custom  was  prevalent  to  a.  great 
extent  among  the  lake-dwellers.  Segments  of  the 
upper  portions  of  human  crania,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  drinking-cups,  were  found  at  Gerla- 
fingen,  Sutz,  Schaflis,  and  Locras ; and  from  the 
last-named  there  was  also  a skull  having  a circular 

ortion  cut  out,  as  if  post  mortem  trepanning  had 

een  performed.  Roundlets  cut  out  of  skulls  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  charms,  and  such 
relics  are  frequently  found  in  the  graves  of  the 
period.  From  lake-dwellings  only  two  of  these 
objects  have  been  recorded  ; one  from  Concise  has 
two  small  perforations,  and  another,  ligured  by 
Gross,  has  one  hole.  On  the  Trajan  column  a 
Dacian  village  is  represented  as  having  human 
skulls  set  on  poles  before  the  walls.  The  finding 
of  skulls  of  different  races  in  the  lake-villages 
might,  therefore,  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  w’ere  trophies  of  their  enemies,  and 
not  the  skulls  of  their  actual  inhabitants. 

In  eastern  Switzerland  and  the  Danubian  valley 
the  number  of  settlements  greatly  decreased  during 
the  Bronze  Age,  while  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  they 
increased,  and  in  Lake  Bourget  its  eight  stations 
flourished  almost  exclusively  in  the  Bronze  period. 

In  instituting  a comparison  between  the  ordinary 

1 For  an  elaborate  and  highly  illustrated  account  of  the 
tcrremare  and  analogous  remains  in  Europe,  readers  may  con- 
sult the  present  writer’s  recent  book,  I’alxolithic  Man  and 
I'erramara  Settlements  in  Europe. 


lake-dwellings  and  the  terremare  of  Italy,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  latter  term  was  originally 
applied  only  to  the  fertilizing  materials,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  to  the  tout  ensemble  of  a settlement. 
P'rom  this  point  of  view  any  organic  refuse  from 
an  inhabited  site  containing  a sufficiently  large 
amount  of  ammoniacal  products  to  be  used  as  fer- 
tilizers (as  was  the  case  with  the  contents  of  the 
Barma  Grande  cave  at  Mentone)  might  be  not 
inappropriately  so  designated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  special  features  of  Caste!  lazzo — moat, 
dike,  contrafforte,  canals,  roadways,  citadel,  ritual 
pits,  trapezoidal  shape — must  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  fcrmwam  stations  in  general, 
then  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  few  such 
structures  outside  Western  Emilia.  If,  however, 
the  few  known  examples  of  the  Castellazzo  type 
be  excluded  on  the  ground  that  they  were  military 
forts,  we  can  find  in  the  Po  valley  parallels  to  all 
the  settlements  which  we  have  described  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  In  pile-structures  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  on  marshy  ground  liable  to  flooding,  dikes  were 
indispensable.  The  Butmir  station  belonged  to 
the  Stone  Age,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  a dike 
was  necessary  either  for  defence  against  enemies 
or  to  prevent  flooding,  as  it  was  constructed  over 
water. 

Much  significance  has  been  assigned  to  the  pottery 
known  as  ansa  lunata  or  cormita.  P'ormerly  the 
manufacture  of  this  handle  was  supposed  to  be  a 
monopoly  of  the  terramara  folk  of  Emilia,  but  now 
it  has  been  shown  to  have  a wider  distribution, 
extending  southwards  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  as  far  as  Taranto  and  other  localities  in 
S.  Italy.  It  is  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of 
the  eastern  district  of  the  Po  valley,  but — what  is 
very  remarkable — it  is  entirely  absent  from  those 
of  Piedmont  and  Western  Lombardy.  Outside 
Italy  it  is  common  in  the  early  Iron  stations  of 
Bosnia,  as  at  Ripac  and  Donja  Dolina,  as  well  as 
in  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria,  Hungary,  Styria  (Bul- 
lettino  di  Palct.  Ital.  xv.  [1889]  65).  Before  the 
brachyceiihalic  lake-dwellers  swarmed  into  Europe, 
its  neolithic  inhabitants  were  dolichocephalic,  and 
disposed  of  their  dead  by  inhumation.  It  appears 
that  they  freely  associated  with  the  newcomers, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Ibero-Liguri  in  N. 
Italy,  where  remains  of  the  two  civilizations  were 
found  on  the  same  stations,  that  of  the  Stone  Age 
being  in  the  lower  strata.  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  burial  by  cremation  was  practised  by  the 
terramara  folk,  and  by  both  the  eastern  and  western 
lake-dwellers  towards  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age 
and  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age;  but  whether  the 
latter  were  cremationists  on  their  first  appearance 
in  Italy  is  a problem  that  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
Singularly  enough,  the  same  uneertainty  has  been 
experienced  with  regard  to  the  burial  customs  of 
the  lake-dwellers  of  Central  Europe.  Some  arcluc- 
ologists  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  question,  on  the  plea  that  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  is  hereditarily  so  rooted  in 
the  human  constitution  that  it  would  not  be  readily 
changed.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  contrary 
is  the  case.  Cremation,  being  the  outcome  of 
religious  ideas,  powerfully  influenced  humanity  in 
those  early  daj’s,  and  spread  like  wild-lire  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  so  that  the  change  from 
inhumation  to  incineration  might  have  been  ac- 
complished in  a short  space  of  time. 

The  cause  of  the  almost  sudden  discontinuance 
of  i\\Qpalafitte  system  of  habitation  all  over  Em  ope 
at  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  not  known.  M e 
may,  however,  surmise  that  it  was  deeply-seated, 
ami  partly  due  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  or  rather  the  destruction  of  tlic  unlittest. 
In  the  smaller  lakes  the  growth  of  peat  would 
make  lacustrine  habitations  u.seless  as  a means 
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of  defence.  Of  the  settlements  in  the  Po  valley 
the  lake-dwellings  of  Lake  Garda  were  the  last  to 
be  abandoned,  but  the  terremare  ceased  to  be 
occupied  at  an  earlier  period,  apparently  having 
been  found  inadequate  to  supply  the  social  com- 
forts prevalent  among  the  races  who  subsequently 
dominated  the  Italian  peninsula. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  justified,  from  a considera- 
tion of  the  archaeological  phenomena  hitherto  dis- 
closed by  lacustrine  research,  in  formulating  the 
hypothesis  that  the  primary  founders  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Europe  were  brachycephalic  immi- 
grants, in  the  neolithic  stage  of  culture,  who,  in 
successive  hordes,  moved  westwards  by  way  of  the 
Danubian  valley,  but  occasionally  diverged  from 
the  main  route  into  the  numerous  aflluents  of  the 
Danube.  The  goal  of  all  these  shepherd  farmers 
was  the  rich  and  well-watered  pasture-lands  along 
the  lakes,  brooks,  and  springs  of  the  Alpine  regions, 
which  constitute  the  primary  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Central  Europe  and  their  tributaries.  The 
Scottish  and  Irish  crannogs,  the  Glastonbury  lake- 
village,  and  other  lacustrine  habitations  of  the 
Iron  Age  were  but  sporadic  remnants  of  the  more 
ancient  system,  which,  like  every  dying  art,  passed 
through  a stage  of  degeneration  before  final  extinc- 
tion. 

Literature. — For  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  literature  on  lake- 
dwellings  up  to  1890,  see  ‘Bibliography  of  Lake-dwelling  Re- 
searches in  Europe ’appended  to  R.  Munro’s  TAe  Lake- Dwellings 
of  Europe,  in  which  over  600  books,  monographs,  and  special 
articles  on  the  subject  are  chronologically  arranged.  We  shall 
therefore  here  note  only  a few  of  the  more  general  works  on 
lake-dwellings,  classifying  them  in  chronological  sequence  : F. 
Keller,  ‘Die  keltischen  Pfalilbauten  in  den  Schweizerseen,’ 
Mitt,  (ter  antiquar.  Gesellsch.  in  Zurich,  ix.  (1854),  being  the 
first  report  on  the  Siviss  lake-dwellings  (since  then  other  8 reports 
have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  the  9th  by 
J.  Heierli  in  1SS8);  W.  R.  Wilde,  ‘ On  Crannogs,’ in  Descn'pfi  re 
Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Dublin,  1857  ; W.  M.  Wyllie,  ‘On  Lake-Dwellings 
of  the  early  Periods,’  Archoeologia,  xxxviii.  (1859) ; F.  Troyon, 
Habitations  laeustres  des  temps  anciens  et  modemes,  Lausanne, 
1860;  L.  'Rntimeyer, Die Faunader Pfahlbauteninder Schweiz, 
Basel,  1861 ; J.  Lubbock,  ‘ On  the  Ancient  Lake-Habitations  in 
Switzerland,’  Nat.  Hist.  Review,  1862,  and  Prehistoric  Times, 
London,  1865,  71913;  F.  Keller,  The  Lake-Dwellings  of  Swit- 
zerland and  other  Parts  of  Europe,  Eng.  tr.,  J.  E.^Lee,  London, 
1866,  21878 ; E.  Desor  and  L.  Favre,  Le  Bel  Age  du  bronze 
laeustre  en  Suisse,  Neuchatel,  1874 ; R.  Munro,  Ancient 
Scottish  Lake-Dwellings  or  Crannogs,  Edinburgh,  1882 ; V. 
Gross,  Les  ProtohelvUes,  Paris,  1883;  E.  Vouga,  Les  Helvites 
d la  Tine,  Neuchatel,  1885  ; W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  The  Lake- 
Dxoellings  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1886 ; R.  Munro,  The  Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Europe,  London,  1890 ; T.  E.  Peet,  The  Stone 
and  Bronze  Ages  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  Oxford,  1909 ; R. 
Munro,  Palceolithic  Man  and  Terramara  Settlements  in 
Europe,  Edinburgh,  1912.  A monograph  on  the  Glastonbur}' 
lake-village  in  two  volumes  is  now  being  published  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Glastonbury  (1911-14). 

Robert  Mhnro. 

LALANGS,— See  Bodos. 

LAMAISM. — The  term  ‘ Lamaism’  is  now  em- 
ployed by  many  Europeans  to  designate  the  Bud- 
dhism of  Tibet,  and  is  intended  to  identify  with  that 
religion  the  Tibetan  Buddliist  monks,  who  are 
generally  known  as  Lamas,  ‘ the  superior  ones.’  It 
first  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Koppen  (and 
presumably  coined  by  him)  in  his  Lamaische  Hier- 
archie  und  Kirche,  1859,  which,  as  a pioneer  work, 
gave  some  currency  to  the  term,  although  it  was 
employed  by  him  only  a few  times  and  merely 
incidentally.  It  was  not,  however,  adopted,  though 
mentioned,  by  Emil  Schlagintweit  iu  1863,  who  was 
the  first  authoritative  systematic  writer  on  the 
subject,  setting  aside  the  ponderous  compilation 
by  A.  Giorgi  of  the  18th  cent.  (Alphabetum  Tihet- 
anum,  Rome,  1762),  which  was  little  more  than  a 
literary  curiosity.  Altogether  unknown  to  the 
Tibetans  themselves,  who  designate  their  creed 
‘ Buddha’s  religion  ’ (Sangs-rgyas-kyi  cKos)  or  ‘ the 
orthodox  religion  ’ (nang-cKos),  this  term  is  in  many 
ways  misleading,  inappropriate,  and  undesirable. 
It  convej’s  the  implication  that  Tibetan  Buddliism 


differs  essentially  from  all  other  forms  of  that 
faith — which  is  not  a fact,  for  its  diilerences  from 
mediaival  Indian  Buddhism  are  relatively  trilling 
and  mainly  external. 

The  political  ascendancy  by  which  one  sect  of  the  Lamas  has 
achieved  temporal  power  in  modern  times  is  in  nowise  an  in- 
herent part  of  the  Buddhism  professed  by  the  Lamas,  nor 
is  it  shared  by  the  older  sects.  It  is  not  usual  to  designate 
religions  by  the  generic  name  of  their  clergy ; the  epithet  ‘ Brah- 
manism’ presents  no  real  analogy,  as  tliat  title  is  eponymic 
for  the  Supreme  Creator  in  ihat  faith,  as  well  as  descriptive 
of  his  ministers.  Phonetically,  also,  the  word  is  anomalous ; 
for  on  the  analogy  of  ‘ Buddhism ' from  Buddha,  it  should  be 
‘ Lamism.’  Altogether,  therefore,  ‘ Lamaism  ’ is  an  undesirable 
designation  lor  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  and  is  rightl>  dropping 
out  of  use. 

As  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  is  intrinsically  identi- 
cal with,  and  derived  from,  Indian  Buddhism  of  tlie 
Mahayana,  the  following  account  will  indicate 
chiefly  those  features  in  which  the  Tibetan  differs 
from  the  Indian  Mahayana  (q.v.  for  the  general 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  practices). 

I.  Introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet. — The 
indigenous  religion  of  Tibet  was  the  Bon,  a primi- 
tive animistic  cult  (see  Tibet).  According  to  all 
the  veimacular  histories,  especially  the  most  author- 
itative, the  ‘ Chronicle  of  the  Kings’  (Egyal  rabs, 
and  the  somewhat  apocryphal  Muni-bkah-hbum), 
Buddhism  was  first  introduced  into  Tibet  in  the  reign 
of  King  Srong-btsan  Gam-po,  who  died  a.d.  650. 
But  in  the  Lhasa  lithic  edicts  of  783,  published  by 
the  present  writer  (JBAS,  1909,  p.  931),  the  intro- 
duction of  ‘the  orthodox  religion,’  i.e.  Buddhism, 
is  stated  in  general  terms  to  have  taken  place 
several  generations  before  Srong-btsan's  epoch. 
This,  however,  may  merely  refer  to  the  current 
legend  that  five  generations  before  the  advent  of 
the  latter,  in  the  reign  of  a king  named  Lha  Tho- 
tho-ri,  certain  Buddhist  tracts  and  some  relics  fell 
from  heaven  upon  the  top  of  the  king’s  palace,  but 
that  up  till  Srong-btsan’s  reign  no  one  was  able  to 
decipher  the  writing.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  indigenous  histories  are  strictly  correct  in 
stating  that  before  Srong-btsan’s  time  Buddhism 
had  not  yet  penetrated  Tibet,  and  that  that 
country  was  without  a knowledge  of  the  written 
character  which  is  now  called  ‘ Tibetan,’  which  is 
merely  a slightly  modified  form  of  the  Indian 
alphabet  as  current  in  X.  India  (and  in  Khotan)  in 
the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  A.D.  It  was  certainly 
Srong-btsan  who  introduced  this  character,  and 
along  with  it  Buddhism  in  the  form  then  most 
popular  in  India,  the  Mahayana. 

The  credit  for  the  latter  achievement  is  given  in 
the  Mani-bkah-hbum  (the  authorship  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Srong-btsan)  to  the  two  chief  wives  of 
the  king,  one  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Nepal 
and  the  other  an  imperial  Chineseprincess.  Though 
it  is  probable  that  these  ladies  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion,  as 
both  of  them  certainly  were  Buddhists,  it  appears 
possible  that  Srong-btsan  himself  took  the  initia- 
tive, as  he  procured  his  Indian  letters  and  early 
Buddhist  texts  from  remote  Kashmir,  and  not  from 
the  more  accessible  Buddhist  country  of  Nepal, 
from  which  he  would  presumably  have  obtained 
them,  had  he  been  then  maiTied  to  his  Nepalese 
wife  ; and  his  Chinese  marriage  was  still  later  (in 
A.D.  641).  The  first  booklet  translated  into  Tibetan 
in  the  new  letters  was  a hymn  to  Avalokita  on  the 
Oni  ?na?ijformula — which  formula,  it  is  recorded,  he 
engTaved  on  stone.  As  the  first  patron  of  Buddhism 
in  Tibet,  Srong-btsan  was  canonized,  as  were  also 
his  wives,  by  the  grateful  monks  in  later  days. 

But  Srong-btsan  was  not  the  saintly  person  he  is 
pictui’ed  in  the  religious  histories,  for  he  is  seen  in 
the  contemporary  Chinese  chronicles  to  have  been 
engaged  all  his  life  in  bloody  wars  (see  his  invasion 
of  Central  India  in  A.D.  647  as  described  by  the 
present  writer  in  Asiatic  Quart.  Bev.,  vol.  xxxii. 
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[1911]).  He  certainly  did  little,  if  anything,  in  the 
way  of  Buddhi.st  ijropaganda.  He  built  a few 
temples  to  enshrine  the  images  brought  to  him  in 
dower  by  his  Buddhist  wives.  One  of  these  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  jDresent  great  cathedral-temple 
at  Lhasa,  ‘the  house  of  the  lord’  (Jo-k’ang  ; cf. 
Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  pp.  23,  28,  300,  and 
Lhasa  and  Its  Mysteries,  pp.  341,  361  f.).  He  built 
no  monasterie.s,  and,  according  to  the  vernacular 
histories,  no  order  of  monks  was  established  till 
over  a century  later. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  monastic  Order. — After 
Srong-btsan’s  death  (A.D.  650),  Buddhism  made 
little  headway  against  the  indigenous  Bon  cult, 
and  was  resisted  by  the  people  until  the  accession 
of  Khri-Srong  De-btsan,  the  fifth  in  succession 
after  Srong-btsan.  The  son  of  an  imperial  Chinese 
princess,  he  was  an  ardent  Buddhist  and  proselyt- 
izer.  Desirous  of  establishing  an  Order  of  Buddhist 
monks  among  his  people,  on  the  advice  of  his  family 
Buddhist  priest,  ^antiraksita,  an  Indian,  he  sent  to 
India  for  the  kinsman  of  the  latter.  This  was  Pad- 
makara  or  Padmasambhava,  of  the  then  popular 
ritualistic  and  mystical  Yoga  school  at  Nalanda 
college,  and  skilled  in  Buddhist  spells  (dharani). 
He  was  .a  native  of  Udayana  (latterly  known  as 
Swat  and  Kafiristan)  on  the  Peshawar  frontier  of 
N.  India,  and  he  arrived  in  Tibet  in  A.D.  747,  with 
several  other  Indian  monks,  who  were  induced  to 
settle  in  the  country.  Padmakara  established  the 
first  monastery  at  Sam-yas  in  A.D.  749  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Brahmajjutra  river  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Lhasa,  and  installed  Santirak- 
sita  as  its  abbot,  with  seven  Tibetan  novices  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  Order.  Of  these  novices  three  were 
elderly ; and  the  first  of  them,  Dpal-bahgs,  who 
succeeded  thirteen  years  later  to  the  abbotship, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  ‘Lama.’  He  appears 
to  have  studied  in  India  also,  and  to  be  the  same  as 
Ska-ba-bha-po  Dpal-brtsegs,  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  early  translators  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
canon  into  the  Tibetan  language. 

‘Lama’  is  a Tibetan  word  meaning  ‘supreme 
one,’  and  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  Tibetan 
abbots  (q.v.)  and  the  most  learned  among  the 
ordained  monks.  By  courtesy,  however,  it  is 
generally  extended  in  popular  conversation  to 
ordained  monks  in  general. 

3.  Founder  of  the  monastic  Order. — Padmakara, 
the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Buddhist  monks  in 
Tibet,  is  commonly  known  as  Padmasambhava, 

‘ the  lotus-born’  (in  Tibetan  Pad-ma  Byung-gnas), 
or  as  ‘the  teacher  treasure’  (Guru  liin-po-ch’e), 
and  also  as  ‘ L6-p6n  ’ (slob-dpon),  the  Tibetan 
equivalent  of  the  Indian  guru,  ‘teacher.’  It  is 
not  easy  now  to  discover  with  certainty  the 
details  of  his  teaching,  but  from  the  remarkably 
liigh  literary  standard  of  the  monks  associated 
with  him,  as  shown  by  their  scholarly  translations 
from  the  Sanskrit  canon,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  quasi-shamanistic  priest  that  he  is 
represented  to  have  been  by  the  old  unreformed 
sects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a believer  in 
Tantrik  mysticism  with  its  prayers  to  various 
Buddhist  gods  and  goddesses ; but  so  were  the 
great  Indian  Buddhist  patriarchs,  the  metaphysi- 
cists Vasubandhu  and  Asahga,  before  his  day.  No 
canonical  translations  are  found  ascribed  to  him  ; 
but  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  several  manuals  of 
worship  (sddhanas)  ^ for  compelling  the  good  ser- 
vices of  certain  deities  by  means  of  tlie  repetition  of 
spells  (dharani)  after  the  style  of  the  Brahmanical 
mantras — a class  of  literature  which  was  prevalent 
in  Indian  Buddhism  at  that  period. 

4.  Translation  of  the  Indian  Buddhist  canon. — 
Under  the  zealous  patronage  of  King  Khri-Srong 

1 See  list  of  sddhanas  by  F.  W.  Thomas  in  Musion,  xxii.  [1903] 
41. 
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De-btsan,  Padmakara  initiated  an  era  of  great 
literary  activity  and  scholarship  for  the  tramsla- 
tion  of  the  Buddliist  canon  from  the  Indian 
Sanskrit.  Several  of  the  most  intellectual  youths 
were  sent  to  India  to  learn  .Sanskrit  and  Buddhi.st 
philosophy  in  its  home  in  mid- India,  and  some  of 
the  most  learned  monks  of  India  were  induced  to 
proceed  to  Tibet  and  settle  there  for  tliLs  evan- 
gelizing work.  In  a letter  embedded  in  the  great 
commentary,  the  Tan-gyur  (xciv.  387  tf’.),  addressed 
to  this  king  by  the  Indian  monk  Buddhaguhya, 
we  read : 

‘ Thou  didst  dispatch  to  India  Vairotchana,  Ska-ba-dpal 
brtsegs,  Kluyi  rj^yal  mts'an,  Ye-shes  sde,  Armandju,  and 
others,  to  whom  thou  didst  intrust  much  wealtli  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  get  the  Dharma,  increase  the  little  religion  that  was 
in  thy  realm,  and  open  the  window  which  would  let  in  the  light 
on  the  darkness  of  Bod  [Tibet],  and  bring  in  its  midst  the  life- 
giving  waters.’  i 

This  indicates  clearly  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  cent.  A.D.  Tibet  was  scarcely  recognized  as  a 
Buddhist  country  at  all.  The  young  Tibetans 
named  therein  are  some  of  the  best  known  trans- 
lators of  the  Tibetan  scriptures. 

5.  Authenticity  and  historical  value  of  Tibetan 
canon. — These  Tibetan  translations  of  the  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  canon  are  now  of  great  historical  import- 
ance, as  they  preserve  with  remarkable  accuracy 
the  Indian  texts,  of  which  most  of  the  originals  have 
been  lost  in  India.  The  Tibetan  translations  of 
these  texts,  as  tested  by  the  few  surviving  Sanskrit 
fragments  and  by  isolated  texts  preserved  in 
Nepal,  display  such  scrupulous  literary  accuracj', 
even  down  to  the  smallest  etymological  detail,  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  modern  scholars 
who  have  examined  them.  Thus  their'authorita- 
tiveness  is  placed  beyond  dispute. 

These  canonical  texts  thus  afford,  along  with  the 
less  precise  Chinese  and  Japanese  translations  of 
the  same  originals,  invaluable  means  for  control- 
ling, supplementing,  and  correcting  the  less  detailed 
Pali  versions  of  the  early  scriptures,  and  exjilaining 
ambiguous  terms  in  the  latter,  thereby  enabling  us 
to  gain  a more  correct  knowledge  of  Buddlia  and 
his  doctrine  than  has  been  forthcoming  from  purel}' 
Ceylonese  sources.  On  this  account  the  study  of 
Tibetan  has  become  indispensable  to  students  of 
Buddhist  Sanskrit  and  of  Buddhism  in  general. 
The  excellent  Tibeto-Sanskrit  dictionaries  date 
from  this  literary  epoch,  and  the  formation  of  the 
classical  Tibetan  style.  The  divisions  of  the 
Tibetan  Buddhist  canon  will  be  indicated  below. 

6.  Growth  of  the  Order  and  popular  adoption 
of  Buddhism. — The  institution  of  the  indigenous 
Order  on  these  Indian  lines  was  opposed  by  Cliinese 
Buddhists,  under  a Mahayiina  monk  named 
Hwa-shang  (the  Chinese  term  for  a Buddhist  monk 
corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  upCidhyCtya,  or 
‘ master  ’).  These  Chinese,  who  appear  to  have 
been  itinerant  priests,  were  defeated  in  argument 
by  the  Indian  Kanialasila,  and  expelled  from  tlie 
country,  leaving  the  Indian  system  to  be  developed 
unmolested.  Many  monasteries  and  Buddhist 
temples  were  established  all  over  the  country,  and 
Buddhism  became  the  State  religion  of  the 
land. 

A second  development  of  literary  activity  and 
Buddliist  propaganda  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Bal- 
pa-Chan,  the  grandson  of  Khri-Srong  De-btsan,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  9tli  cent.  A.D.,  when  the 
work  of  translation  of  the  Great  Commentaries  by 
Nagarjuna,  Aryadeva,  Vasubandhu,  etc.,  was 
actively  prosecuted,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
canonical  books  completed.  Among  the  Indian 
translators  employed  by  Kal-pa-Chan  were  the 
monks  Jinainitra,  l^ilendrabodhi,  Surendrabodhi, 
Prajnavarman,  Danasila,  and  Bodhimitra,  assisted 
by  the  Tibetan  translators  (or  lo-tsa-va)  Pal-brtsegs 
1 W.  \V.  Rockhill,  Life  of  the  Rvddha^  p.  221. 
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Ye-shessde  and  Ch’os-kyi-gyal-ts’an.  At  least 
half  of  the  two  great  Tibetan  collections,  canon 
and  commentaries,  is  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Ral-pa-Chan  endowed  most  of  the  monasteries 
with  State  lands  and  the  right  to  collect  tithes  and 
taxes.  His  ardent  devotion  to  Buddhism,  indeed, 
led  to  his  assassination  and  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy,  whicli  event  paved  the  way  for  the 
eventual  rise  of  a hierarchy.  The  murderer  of 
Ral-pa-Chan  avas  his  brother  Lang-darma,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a Bon  faction,  on  which  some 
authentic  light  is  thrown  by  the  Lhasa  edict  pillar 
inscription  of  A.D.  842,  published  by  the  writer 
(JRAS,  1909,  p.  1267) ; on  ascending  tlie  throne  he 
actively  persecuted  the  Buddhists,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  uproot  that  religion.  He  desecrated  and 
destroyed  many  temples  and  monasteries,  burned 
the  sacred  books,  and  forced  many  of  the  monks  to 
become  butchers.  He  was  in  turn  assassinated 
within  three  years  by  a Buddhist  monk  disguised 
as  a Black  Hat  Bon  devil-dancer,  and  this  incident 
is  now  a favourite  episode  in  the  popular  sacred 
plays. 

7.  Rise  of  the  hierarchy. — Although  on  the 
downfall  of  the  dynasty  Tibet  became  subdivided 
into  several  principalities.  Buddhism  continued  to 
grow  steadily  in  popularity,  and  the  priests  became 
more  and  more  influential,  till  eventually,  in  the 
13th  cent.,  a hierarchy  was  established  with 
temporal  sway.  This  was  ett'ected  by  the  great 
Mongol  Emperor  Kublai  Khan,  whose  grandfather 
Jenghiz  Khan  had  conquered  Tibet.  Converted  to 
Buddhism  by  the  Tibetan  abbot  of  the  Sas-kya 
monastery  in  Western  Tibet  near  the  Nepalese 
frontier,  Kublai  created  the  Sas-kya  abbot  oflicial 
head  of  the  Buddhist  Church  in  Tibet  in  return  for 
the  favoiu’  of  formally  crowning  him  as  Emperor 
of  China.  He  also  conferred  upon*  the  learned 
Sas-kya  Lama — or  ‘ Sas-kya  Pandita,’  as  he  is 
usually  called — the  temporal  rulership  of  Western 
Tibet. 

This  first  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchs  thus  especi- 
ally patronized  by  the  Mongols  achieved  Avith  a 
stafl’  of  his  scholars  the  gigantic  task  of  translating 
the  bulky  Tibetan  canon  into  Mongolian,  after 
revision  and  collation  with  Chinese  texts,  the 
Mongolian  character  being  a form  of  Syriac  intro- 
duced into  Central  Asia  by  Nestorian  Christian 
missionaries. 

The  Sas-kya  primacy  maintained  much  of  its 
political  supremacy  for  several  generations,  and 
used  its  power  to  oppress  its  less-favoured  rival 
sects.  It  burned  the  great  Kar-gyu  monastery  of 
Dikung  about  A.D.  1320.  But  on  the  accession  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  in  1368  the  Chinese  Emperor 
deemed  it  politic,  whilst  conciliating  the  monks  as 
a body,  by  gifts  and  titles,  to  strike  at  the  Sas- 
kya  power  by  raising  the  heads  of  two  other 
monasteries  to  equal  rank  Avith  it  (Dikung  of  the 
Kar-gyu  sect  and  Ts’al  of  the  Ka-dam  sect),  and 
encouraged  strife  against  it. 

8.  Rise  of  the  priest-kings  of  Lhasa. — At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent.  A.D.,  a Lama  named 
Tsong-Kha-pa  or  Je-Rin-po-ch’e  re-organized  the 
reformed  Ka-dam  sect  avIucIi  had  been  instituted  by 
the  Indian  monk  Atlsa  in  1038,  and  altered  its  title 
to  ‘ The  Virtuous  Order,’  or  Ge-lug-pa.  This  sect, 
Avhich  arose  at  Gah-ldan  monastery  near  Lhasa, 
Avore  as  a distinctive  badge  a yelloAv  cap,  and 
hence  Avas  knoAA’n  as  the  ‘ YelloAV  Hat’  Order.  It 
soon  eclipsed  all  the  others,  and  in  five  generations 
achieved  the  priest- kingship  of  the  Avhole  of  Tibet, 
Avhich  it  retains  to  this  day. 

Its  first  Grand  Lama  Avas  Tsong-Kha-pa’s  nepheAv, 
Geden-dub,  Avith  his  succession  based  on  the  idea 
of  his  perpetual  re-incarnation.  In  1640  the 
YelloAv  Hats  leapt  into  temporal  power  under  the 
fifth  series  of  Grand  Lamas,  the  crafty  prelate 


Lob-zang  Gya-mts’o,  also  knoAvn  as  ‘ the  fifth  Jina  ’ 
[a  title  of  Buddha],  Gyal-ba-Na-pa.  At  his  request 
a Mongol  prince,  Gusri  Khan,  conquered  Tibet  and 
made  a present  of  it  to  him,  and  in  1650  he  Avas 
confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  by  the  Manchu 
Chinese  Emperor,  and  also  in  the  title  of  Ta-lai, 
usually  Avritten  by  Europeans  Dalai,  Avhich  is 
merely  the  Mongolian  Avord  for  Gyn-mts'o  (or 
‘ Ocean  ’),  the  surname  of  himself  and  his  three 
predecessors. 

This  resourceful  Dalai  Lama  consolidated  and 
extended  his  rule  by  inventing  divine  legends 
about  himself,  and  bj’  forcibly  appropriating  many 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  older  sects.  He  also 
built  for  himself  the  famous  palace-monastery  on 
the  red  hill  at  Lhasa,  the  name  of  Avhich  he  changed 
to  ‘ Rotala,’  after  the  mythic  Indian  residence  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  Buddhist  divinities,  Avalo- 
kita,  or  Lord  of  Mercy,  of  Avhom  he  posed  as  the 
incarnation,  and  Avhose  special  spell  AA’as  the  famous 
Om  inani  padme  Hum  formula. 

9.  Origin  of  the  succession  by  re-incarnation. — 
The  idea  of  re-incarnation,  which  is  a fundamental 
element  of  belief  in  Buddhism,  derived  from  its 
parent  Brahmanism,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
definitely  utilized  for  the  regulation  of  the  hier- 
archical succession  in  India,  although  many  cases 
are  cited  by  Taraniitha,  from  the  Indian  histories, 
of  Indian  Buddhist  patriarchs  and  saints  having 
been  re-incarnated  in  other  saints  some  genera- 
tions afterwards. 

The  succession  of  the  Sas-kya  hierarchs  AA-as 
clearly  not  based  upon  this  system,  but  Avas  by  nom- 
ination of  relatives.  The  YelloAV  Hat  succession, 
hoAvever,  indisputably  shoAvs  bj’  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death  of  the  respective  incumbents  that  the 
succession  to  the  Grand  Lamaship  Avas  based  upon 
the  theory  of  direct  re-incarnation.  The  spirit  of 
the  first  abbot  Avas  supposed  on  his  death  to  be  re- 
incarnated in  the  world  immediately  as  a neAv-boru 
infant,  and  thus  Avas  re-bom  again  and  again  for 
the  good  of  his  monastery  and  particular  sect  of 
YelloAv  Hats.  This  theory  has  latterly  been  adopted 
as  a basis  for  succession  to  the  leadership  of  several 
other  sects  as  Avell. 

Enlarging  this  theory,  the  fifth  Grand  Lama 
introduced  the  fiction  of  a diA'iue  origin  for  himself 
and  his  predecessors.  He  declared  that  both  he 
himself  and  the  first  YelloAv  Hat  abbot  AA-ere  re- 
incarnations of  the  most  poAverful  and  popular  of 
all  the  kings  of  Tibet,  namely  Srong-btsan  Gam- 
po  ; and,  further,  that  the  latter  in  his  turn  Avas 
the  earthly  incarnation  of  the  Compassionate  Spirit 
of  the  mountains  who  had  given  the  early 
Tibetans  the  magical  food  Avhich  transformed  them 
from  monkeys  into  men.  This  Compassionate 
Spirit  Avas  identified  Avith  the  Buddhist  ‘ god  of 
mercy’  AA’alokita  (see  Avalokitesa'ARA),  knoAvn 
in  Tibetan  as  Chan-rii-zi,’  ‘ the  all-seeing  Lord  ’ (lit. 

‘ clad  Avith  eyes  ’).  AA'alokita  is  especially  the  god 
Avho  regulates  transmigration,  and  Avho  can  procure 
ready  entrance  to  paradise  and  escape  from  hell. 
His  favour  can  be  AA'on  by  the  repeated  utterance 
of  his  mystic  spell,  the  Orii  mani  (see  Jeaa’EL 
[Buddhist])  of  Indian  Buddhism  ; hence  the  extreme 
popularity  of  this  formula  in  Tibet,  and  the  duune 
honours  paid  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  Avho  is  believed 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  this  most  poAverful  of  all 
divinities. 

10.  Dual  Grand-Lamaship.— The  only  person 
AA'hom  this  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa  permitted  to 
share  to  some  extent  his  divine  honours  Avas  the 
abbot  of  the  large  monastery  at  Tashi-lhunpo, 
the  Western  capital  of  Tibet,  belonging  to  his  oaati 
YelloAv  Hat  sect,  and  his  OAvn  tutor.  He  raised 
this  abbot  to  the  dignity  of  a Grand  Lama,  and 
gave  him  the  divine  pedigree  of  descent  from  the 
Buddha-god  Amitabha,  the  ‘Buddha  of  Infinite 
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Light,’  whose  blissful  paradise  in  the  west  is  the 
popular  heaven  which  was  the  goal  of  the  majority 
of  Indian  Buddhists  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  it  is  to-day  in  Tibet,  as  well 
as  in  China  and  Japan.  This  pontiff  is  generally 
known  to  Europeans,  after  his  residence,  as  the 
‘ Tashi  Lama,’  in  contradistinction  to  the  ‘ Dalai 
Lama’  of  Lhasa.  To  Tibetans,  however,  the 
former  of  these  is  usually  known  as  ‘the  great 
treasure  of  learning,’  Pan-ch’en  Rin-i)0-ch’e,  and 
the  latter  as  ‘the  protector- treasure,’  Kyab-gon 
Rin-po-cli’e,  or  ‘ the  victor  Jina,’  a title  of  Buddha 
himself. 

Latterly,  a third  and  a fourth  Grand  Lama  of 
the  dominant  Yellow  Hats  were  instituted  for  the 
two  kingdoms  outside  Tibet,  to  which  Tibetan 
Buddhism  extended,  namely  Mongolia  and  China. 
The  former  of  these  at  Urgya  is  known  as  Je-btsun 
Dain-pa,  and  possesses  temporal  sovereignty  over 
Outer  Mongolia,  like  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet ; 
but,  although  posing  as  the  head  of  the  celibate 
monkhood,  he  is  not  himself  celibate.  The  fourth 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Kang-Hsi  about 
1700,  especially  i'or  Inner  Mongolia,  and  has  his 
special  residence  at  Peking  and  Jehol.  He  is  known 
to  Tibetans  as  Chang-skya-Hu-thuk-thu,  and  is 
considered  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Rol-pai  Dorje ; 
and  his  succession,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Urgya 
Grand  Lama,  is  arranged  by  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is 
not  acknowledged  outside  Tibet  and  Mongolia, 
including  the  land  of  the  Buriats  (q'.'W.)  bordering 
Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  the  tracts  in  Western 
China  which  formerly  belonged  to  Tibet,  the 
isolated  Tibetan  monasteries  in  N.  China,  and  the 
Himalayan  States  of  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Ladakh. 
Neither  the  Dalai  nor  the  Tashi  Lama  exercises 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Tibet  over  the  other 
and  older  sects,  the  Red  Hats,  whose  relative  laxity 
in  Buddhist  discipline,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
uncelibacy,  they  despise. 

II.  Sects  in  Tibetan  Buddhism. — No  sects  appear 
to  have  existed  prior  to  Lang-darma’s  persecution 
in  the  9th  cent.,  nor  till  more  than  a century  and 
a half  later.  The  sectarial  movement  seems  to 
date  from  the  visit  to  Tibet  of  the  great  Indian 
Buddhist  monk  Atlsa  in  1038.  Atisa,  while  cling- 
ing to  Yoga  and  theistic  Tantrism,  at  once  started 
a reformation  on  the  lines  of  the  higher  Indian 
Mahayana  system,  enforcing  celibacy  and  high 
morality,  and  deprecating  the  Bon  rites  which  had 
crept  into  some  of  the  priestly  practices  of  the 
Buddhist  monks.  The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a 
reform,  as  the  monks  in  Tibet  had  become  a very 
large  and  influential  body,  and  possessed  a fairly 
full  and  scholarly  translation  of  the  bulky  Maha- 
yana  canon  and  commentaries. 

The  first  of  the  reformed  sects,  and  the  one  with 
which  Atisa  most  intimately  identified  himself  was 
the  Ka-dam,  or  ‘ those  bound  by  the  Orders  ’ ; and 
it  was  this  sect  that  ultimately,  three  and  a half 
centuries  later,  in  Tsong-Kha-pa’s  hands  became 
less  ascetic  and  more  highly  ritualistic  under  the 
title  of  Ge-lug,  or  ‘Virtuous  Order,’ the  ‘Yellow 
Hats,’  now  the  dominant  established  sect  in  Tibet. 

Atisa,  or  ‘the  Lord’  (Jo-bo-rje),  was  the  sole 
profound  reformer  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  ; for  we 
find  that  the  other  parallel  early  reformations  were 
initiated  by  his  pupils.  These  were  the  Kar-gyu  and 
Sas-kya  sects,  which  were  directly  based  in  great 
measure  upon  Atisa’s  teaching.  These  two  sects 
may  be  regarded  as  semi-reformations  adapted  for 
those  individuals  who  found  Atisa’s  high  standard 
of  morality  and  discipline  too  irksome. 

The  residue,  who  remained  wholly  unreformed 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  their  best  and  most 
intellectual  members,  were  now  called  the ‘Old,’ 
or  Nying-ma,  as  they  adhered  to  the  old  corrupt 


practices.  To  legitimize  some  of  their  unorthodox- 
practices  borrowed  from  the  indigenous  Bon  faith, 
the  Nying-ma  Lamas  began  to  discover  hind  ;u 
‘ revelations  ’ (ter-ma),  or  fictitious  gospels,  ascribed 
to  Guru  Padmakara,  authorizing  these  practices, 
just  as,  it  is  related,  the  Indian  monk  Nagarjuna, 
to  secure  an  orthodox  reception  for  his  new  doc- 
trine, alleged  that  Sakyamuni  had  entrusted  the 
developed  gospels  to  Naga  demigods  until  men 
were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  the 
doctrine.  Each  of  these  ‘finders’  of  the  new 
revelations  claimed  to  have  been  in  a former  birth 
one  or  other  of  the  twenty-five  traditional  disciples 
of  the  guru.  The  ‘revelations’  treat  mainly  of 
Bon  rites  which  are  permissible  in  Buddhist  prac- 
tice ; and  they  prescribe  forms  of  worship  mostly 
on  the  Buddhist  model.  These  apocryphal  gospels 
formed  the  starting-point  for  further  sulxlivision 
of  the  semi-reformed  and  the  old  unreformed 
sects,  which  dili'er  from  each  other  chielly  by  the 
particular  fer-»i«-book  that  they  have  adopted 
as  sanctioning  the  worship  of  a particular  Bon 
deity. 

12.  Sectarian  distinctions.— The  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  sects  are  partly  theistic  and 
creedal,  and  partly  ritualistic,  and  are  also  usually 
expressed  by  some  extenial  difference  in  dress  ami 
symbolism.  None  of  them  relate  to  the  personality 
or  doctrine  of  the  historical  B\iddha  as  expressed 
in  the  canon,  as  this  is  accepted  intact  by  all. 
These  difi'erences  may  be  classed  as:  (1)  person- 
ality and  title  of  the  jnimordial  deity  or  Adi- 
buddha  (cf.  Adiuuddha)  ; (2)  .si)ecial  source  ol 
divine  inspiration  ; (3)  transmitter.s  of  this  special 
inspiration  ; (4)  meditative  system  of  mystical  in- 
sight (dariana,  Tib.  Ita-iva) ; (5)  special  /•■nira- 
revelation  ; (6)  personal  tutelary  (yi-dam ) or  Saivite 
Indian  protective  demon  ; and  (7)  guardian  demon 
(dharmapula,  Tib.  ch'os-skyong),  sometimes  of 
Tibetan  type. 

The  Ge-lug,  or  dominant  Yellow  Hats,  have 
as  their  primordial  deity  Vajradhara  (‘holder  of 
the  thunderbolt’),  and  they  derive  tlieir  divine 
inspiration  mainly,  not  from  the  dead  Sakyamuni, 
but  from  the  living  Buddhist  ‘Jlessiah  ' iSiaiireya, 
the  next  coming  Buddha,  as  revealed  through  the 
succession  of  Indian  saints  from  Asanga  down  to 
Atisa,  and  through  the  Tibetan  saints  from  Atisa's 
disciple  Bromton  downwards  to  Tsong-Kha-pa. 
The  Ge-lug  mystical  insight  is  in  the  Luin  riiii,  or 
‘ graded  path,’  on  which  a commentary  was  written 
by  Tsong-Kha-pa,  and  their  special  Tantra,  or 
theistic  manual,  is  Egya-ch’en-spyod.  Their  tute- 
lary Indian  demon  {yi-dam)  is  ‘the  fearful  thunder- 
bolt’ Vajrabh.airava  (Tib.  Dorje-jig-je),  supported 
by  Samvara  (Sambara,  Tib.  Dem-chog)  and  Guhya- 
kala  (Tib.  Sang-’dus) ; and  their  ‘ guardian  ' demon 
{dharmapula)  is  ‘the  si.x-armed  lord’  (Gon-po)  or 
‘the  horse-necked’  (Hayagriva,  Tib.  Tam-ch’eu), 
both  of  them  Indian,  not  Tibetan. 

In  organizing  the  Ge-lug  sect  Tsong-Kha-pa 
collected  the  scattered  members  of  the  Ka-dam 
from  their  ascetic  retreats  and  housed  them  in 
monasteries,  together  with  his  new'  follow-ers, 
under  rigid  discipline,  setting  them  to  keep  the 
253  Vinaya  rules  of  juimitive  Buddhism,  including 
strict  celibacy,  and  hence  obtaining  for  them  the 
title  of  ‘ Vinaya-keepers  ’ (Dulba-Lama).  He  also 
made  them  carry  a begging-bowl  and  wear  patched 
robes  of  a yellow  colour  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Indian  Buddhist  mendicant.  The  bowl,  however, 
soon  dropped  out  of  use,  as  daily  begging  w.as  not 
adapted  to  the  sparse  population  of  Tibet.  He 
attracted  followers  also  by  instituting  a highly 
ritualistic  service,  in  part  borrowed,  perhaps,  from 
the  Nestorian  Christian  missionaries  who  were  un- 
doubtedly settled  at  that  time  in  Tsong-Kha,  the 
locality  of  his  early  boyhood  in  W.  China.  He 
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gave  his  monks  the  yellow  hat  which  distinguished 
them  from  all  the  other  sects,  who  wore  red  hats, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  black  caps  of  the  Bon 
priests. 

The  Kar-gyu,  the  next  great  sect  after  the 
Ge-lug,  was  founded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th 
cent,  by  the  Tibetan  monk  Mar-pa,  who  liad 
visited  India.  The  name  means  ‘ follower  of  the 
successive  Order.s,’  expressive  of  the  belief  that 
the  rulings  of  the  later  Buddhist  sages  were  in- 
spired. Its  distinctive  features  are  its  hermit 
practices — meditation  in  caves  and  other  retired 
places — and  the  following  peculiarities ; its  primor- 
dial Buddha  is  also  V.ajradhara,  and  its  tutelary 
Samvara  ; hut  its  mystical  insight  is  Mahaniudrfi 
(p’yag-rgya-cKen)  of  the  ‘ Middle  path,’  its  Tantra 
Sum-kar  hsduds,  its  guardian  ‘ the  lord  of  the 
black  cloak’  (Bar-nag);  its  hat  has  a frontal 
badge  like  a St.  Andrew’s  cross  (X).  to  sym- 
bolize that  meditation  with  crossed  knees  is  its 
special  feature  ; with  these  is  associated  a stricter 
observance  of  the  Indian  monastic  rules.  One 
of  its  most  famous  monks  was  the  hermit  poet 
j\Iila-raspa. 

The  hermit  fe.ature  of  this  sect  rendered  it  so 
unattractive  that  several  sub-.sects  arose  out  of  it 
which  disiiensed  with  the  necessity  for  hermitages. 
These  were  the  Karma,  Dikung-pa,  To-lung-pa, 
and  Dug-pa  (the  form  dominant  in  Bhutan),  which 
ditt'er  from  each  other  in  having  adojited  a different 
‘revelation’  (ter-nia)  to  allow  of  worship  of  an 
aboriginal  spirit.  An  imjiortant  image  in  their 
temples  is  that  of  the  founder  of  their  particular 
sect  or  sub-sect.  In  Ge-lug  temples  Tsong-Kha-pa’s 
image  is  prominent  and  receives  worship  as  a 
canonized  saint. 

The  third  great  reformed  sect  is  the  Sas-kya,  or 
Sa-kya,  taking  its  name  from  the  monastery  of 
that  place,  founded  in  a.d.  1072.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  became  under  imperial  Chinese  patronage 
the  iirst  great  hierarchy  in  Tibet,  and  in  1251 
attained  for  a time  the  temporal  sovereignty,  until 
eclipsed  by  its  later  rival,  the  Ge-lug  sect.  Its 
special  source  of  inspiration  is  the  Ilodhisattva 
Mafijusri,  through  the  Indian  saints  from  Nagar- 
juna  to  Vasuputra  (Vasubandhu  ?).  Its  mystic 
insight  is  ‘ the  deep  path  ’ (gambhira  dariana),  its 
tutelary  Vajra-phurpa,  and  its  ‘guardians’  are 
‘the  tent-lord’  and  ‘the  presence-lord’  (Gon-po 
zhab). 

Now,  however,  except  in  a few  externals,  it  is 
practically  undistinguishable  from  the  unreformed 
Nying-ma,  and  celibacy  is  exceptional.  From  the 
Sas-kya  two  reforming  sub-sects  issued,  the  Ngor- 
pa  and  Jo-nang,  which  differ  merely  in  the  founders. 
To  the  latter  sect  belonged  the  famous  Tibetan 
historiogi-apher  Taranatha. 

The  wholly  unreformed  sect  of  Tibetan  Buddhists 
are  not  numerous  in  Tibet.  They  are  priests 
rather  than  monks,  and  are  freely  tinged  with 
quasi-Bon  cults.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
more  remote  districts.  They  too  have  sub-sects, 
Urgyen-pa,  Kartok-pa,  and  Lhat-sun-pa.  The 
monasteries  in  Sikkim  chiefly  belong  to  the  last 
sect.  The  Bhutanese  lamaseries  are  not  Nying-ma, 
as  is  usually  asserted  by  Dug-pa,  a sub-sect  of  the 
Kar-gyii  above  noted. 

13.  Special  features  of  Tibetan  Buddhism. — 
Contrary  to  Western  belief,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Buddhism  professed  by  the  monastic  Order  in 
Tibet  which  differs  greatly  from  the  type  of  the 
Indian  Buddhism  of  the  Mahayana.  The  differ- 
ences in  discipline  and  clothing  are  mainly  those 
enforced  by  different  climatic  conditions.  In 
doctrinal  beliefs  and  practice  the  Ge-lug  monks, 
who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  Order,  differ 
little  from  the  Indian  Buddhist  monks  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era.  The  use  of  sacred  sentences 


as  protective  charms  or  spells  has  been  .shown  by 
the  pre.sent  writer  to  have  been  a feature  of 
Buddhism  in  India  from  its  commencement,  and 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Pali  canon  to  have  been 
practised  even  by  Buddha  himself  (cf.  Jewkl 
[Buddhist]),  and  the  mechanical  repetition  of  such 
spells  {dfiarani  or  paritta)  was  extensively  prac- 
tised about  the  5th  cent.  a.d.  by  Asanga  and  his 
brother  Vasubandhu  according  to  the  circum- 
stantial records  quoted  by  Taranatha,'  and  sujc 
ported  by  an  early  sadiuma  bearing  Asanga’s 
name.  The  gro.s.ser  priestly  theistic  and  demon- 
istic  rites,  the  practice  of  which  is  re.stricted  almost 
entirely  to  the  unreformed  sects  \yhich  form  a 
minority,  are  also  largely  of  Indian  .Saivite  origin. 
Those  wliich  are  borrowed  from  the  indigenous 
Bon  will  be  indicated  in  art.  Tibet.  The  .self- 
immolation  by  entombment  is  an  extreme  and  re- 
volting instance  of  asceticism,  having  its  parallel 
in  the  self-torture  of  Indian  yogis,  but  it  is  of 
altogether  exceptional  occurrence-  and  never 
practised  by  orthodox  monks. 

14.  Grades  in  the  Order. — The  monks  are  of  two 
chief  grades — the  novice  and  the  ordained,  as  in 
Indian  Buddhism  ; to  these  may  be  added  at  the 
lower  end  the  neophyte  and  at  the  top  the  abbot, 
or  head  of  the  monastery. 

(1)  The  Mophyle,  or  probationer-pupil,  usually  a child  of 
atwut  eight  years  of  age,  is  called  ge-sH^n,  i.e.  the  equivalent 
of  the  Indian  upasaka,  or  ‘ virtuous  follower,’  tlie  ordinary  title 
of  a lay  devotee.  He  receives  instruction  as  in  a school  under 
a tutor,  and  is  called  4^-pa  (grca-pa),  ‘pupil.’  (2)  The  novice, 
or  ge-ts’ul,  is  a formally  admitted  candidate  for  the  Order.  He 
has  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  ‘going  forth  from  home’ 
(pravrajydvrala),  of  having  his  head  formally  shaved,  and 
vowing  to  keep  thirty-six  of  the  precepts.  He  is  now  permitted 
to  join  iu  the  religious  services  in  the  monastery.  The  great 
majority  of  the  monks,  even  the  old  ones,  never  rise  above  this 
grade  to  full  initiation.  (3)  The  fully  ordained  monk  is  called 
ge-long  (dge-slong),  the  equivalent  of  the  Indian  bbiJcfu,  or 
‘virtuous  mendicant.’  He  is  usually  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  comparatively  few  ever  reach  this  high  sta^e.  He  now 
has  to  vow  to  keep  the  253  precepts.  (4)  ‘The  abbot  is  called 
k'an-po  (cf.  Abbot  [Tibetan]). 

Nuns  are  given  corresponding  titles.  They  are  not  numerous, 
are  very  illiterate,  as  a rule,  and  are  allotted  an  inferior  position, 
scarcely  higher  than  the  ordinarj’  lay  devotee. 

15.  Excessive  numbers  of  the  monks. — In 
Tibet  we  see  Buddhism  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
its  inevitable  development  when  unfettered.  For 
the  mona-stic  state  is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
attainment  of  Buddhist  salvation ; and  in  Tiliet 
this  condition  has  been  realized  more  fully  than 
in  any  other  Buddhist  country  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  monasticism 
appear  ever  to  have  reached  such  vast  proportions. 
Tliis  has  been  the  result  of  the  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances  for  its  unchecked  growth 
and  development,  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
temporal  government  Avhicli  for  several  centuries 
has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  them- 
selves. 

As  a consequence,  there  have  arisen  swarming 
armies  of  State-supported  celibate  monks  who  live 
parasitically  upon  the  people  and  decimate  them. 
Since  Buddhism  was  introduced  as  the  State- 
religion  in  the  8tli  cent.  A.D.,  the  Tibetan  nation, 
which  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  xdrile  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  overran  and  even  conquered 
China  more  than  once,  has  steadily  declined  in 
power  and  numbers  until  it  now  has  not  a 
tenth  part  of  its  former  population.  The  only 
general  census  of  the  population  hitherto  taken 
appears  to  be  one  made  by  the  Chinese,  so  long 
ago  as  1737  ; but  the  proportion  probably  still 
holds  good,  though  the  total  number  has  greatly 
declined  through  the  population  having  died  off, 
presumably  in  the  main  as  a result  of  the  wide- 

1 F A.  Schiefner,  Gesch.  des  Bitddhismus  in  Indien,  St. 
Pfitersburg,  1869,  pp.  103  f.,  121,  123,  146;  L.  A.  Waddell, 
‘Dharani  Cult  in  Buddhism,’  Ostasiai.  Zeitschr.  i.  [19121 
178. 

- Waddell,  Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries,  p.  236. 
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spread  nionasticism,  for  polyandry  is  far  from 
common. 


Central  Province  (Dbus) 
Western  „ (Tsang) 


No.  of  Lamas. 

302,500 

13,700 


No.  of  Laity 
(at  5 per  family). 
602,190 
33,760 


316,200 


635,950 


This  gives  one  monk  for  every  tliree  of  the  entire 
lay  community,  including  the  women  and  children. 

The  shrinking  of  the  pojmlation  is  evident 
everywhere  in  Clentral  and  Western  Tibet,  where 
one  sees  numerous  abandoned  tracts  of  former 
cultivation  and  the  ruins  of  former  villages  and 
homesteads.  The  population  is,  presumably  as  a 
consequence  of  over-monasticism,  steadily  drift- 
ing towards  extinction. 

16.  Excessive  monasticism  an  inevitable  result 
of  Buddhism. — Yet  this  wide-spread  devastation 
worked  by  unfettered  monasticism  must  inevitably 
be  the  outcome  everywhere  of  Buddhism  when 
that  religion  is  free  to  develop  without  restraint. 
Buddhism,  with  its  inveterate  note  of  pessimism, 
repressing  the  wholesome  instinct  for  living  and 
for  the  development  and  enjoyment  of  nature’s 
resources,  is  it-self  in  direct  antagonism  to  all 
worldly  progress,  whilst  it  restricts  its  goal  of 
Nirvana  expressly  to  those  who  have  entered  its 
celibate  monastic  Order.  This  is  clearly  the 
teaching  everywhere  of  Buddha  himself,  and  of 
all  orthodox  professing  Buddhists  of  all  sections 
of  Buddhism,  both  North  and  South,  jxtee,  the 
modernizing  theories  of  popular  Western  writers. 
No  prospect  whatever  of  attaining  salvation  or 
Nirvana  in  this  life  is  held  out  by  Buddliism  to 
any  one  except  those  who  actually  enter  its  celi- 
bate Order  of  monks. 

This  is  manifestly  the  reason,  in  the  oi)inion  of 
the  present  writer,  why  heaven  and  not  Nirvana 
is  the  popular  goal  of  lay  Buddhists — India’s 
heaven  in  the  company  of  ‘the  coming  Buddha’ 
Maitreya,  according  to  the  ‘ Southern  ’ Buddhists 
of  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam ; or  Amitabha’s 
paradise  in  the  West  in  the  company  of  Avalokita, 
according  to  the  Mahayanist  Buddhists.  It  is 
obviously  because,  in  the  first  place,  these  respec- 
tive heavens  are  the  old  traditional  paradises  of 
the  layman’s  ancestors,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
and  chiefly,  because  there  is  no  other  goal  of  bliss 
open  to  him  on  his  death  ; for,  being  a layman 
and  forced  to  work  for  his  living,  or  bound  by 
family  ties,  he  cannot  afford  to  enter  the  monastic 
Order,  which  is  the  sole  avenue  to  Nirvana. 

17.  Tibetan  Buddhist  scriptures. — The  scrip- 
tures of  the  Tibetan  Buddhists  are  translations 
from  the  Sanskrit  texts  of  Indian  Buddhism  by 
the  most  scholarly  monks  of  medi.eval  India, 
assisted  by  learned  Lamas.  A few  books  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  sutrus  were  translated  from  the 
Pali,  and  a very  few  from  the  Chinese.  The 
whole  forms  a series  of  over  three  hundred 
volumes,  each  of  which  with  its  wooden  covers 
makes  a package  about  20  ins.  long,  8 ins.  broad, 
8 ins.  deep,  and  weighing  about  10  pounds.  The 
volumes  generally  are  in  the  form  of  xylographs, 
or  prints  from  carved  wooden  blocks,  as  with  the 
ancient  Chinese  books,  no  movable  type  liaving 
been  employed ; occasionally  MS  sots  of  the  en- 
tire canon  are  to  be  found — as,  c.g.,  the  set 
obtained  by  the  present  writer  and  now  in  the 
British  Mu.seum,  MSS  no.  Oriental  C72ff. 

The  sacred  texts  consist  of  two  great  collec- 
tions : («)  the  canon,  and  (6)  the  commentaries. 

The  canon,  or  (vulgarly  ‘ trans- 

lated word,’  forins  a series  of  one  hundred,  or,  in 
some  editions,  one  hundred  and  eight,  volumes, 
and  comi)rises  1083  distinct  books.  It  is  divided 
into  se^'en  great  sections,  as  compared  with  the 


three  divisions  of  the  Pali  canonical  scriptures,  or 
Tripitaka.  This  difference  in  number  is  due  to 
a subdivision  of  the  sutras  (asterisked  in  the 
subjoined  list),  and  the  addition  of  the  my.stical 
Ssaivite  sutras  or  tantras.  The  divisions  are  as 
follows  (the  constituent  volumes  being  indicated 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  order  of  the 
Sanskrit  alphabet) : 

1.  Discipline,  Dul-ha  (Skr.  Vinaya),  in  12  volumes  (K-P). 

2.  Metaphysics  and  transcendental  wisdom,  Ser-p'ijiii  (Skr. 
Prajutlpdramitd),  correspondini;  generally  to  the  Abhi- 
dhamma  of  the  Pali,  in  the  following  recensions  : (a)  in 
100,000  verses,  'Bum  (Skr.  Satwsdhatrik  t),  10  volumes 
(K-N);  (5)  in  25, OCX)  verses,  Nyi-k'ri  (Skr.  Paflcharlitu  lia- 
sdhasrikd),  3 volumes  (K-G);  (c)  in  18,'-  ■ \erse8,  K'.i- 
brgyad  (Skr.  Aftddaiiasdhasrikd),  3 volumes  (K-G;;  Cd>  in 
10,()00  verses,  K'ri  (Skr.  Da4ai>dhat>nkd)^  1 volume  (K;; 
(e)  in  8000  verses,  br  Gyad-stong  (Skr.  .dffc  — A i.nTbi), 

1 volume  (K) ; (/)  various  abridged  abstracts.  Sa-tf'ogi 
(Skr.  Viira),  18  tracts  in  1 volume. 

3.  Buddhist  Congregation,  P'al-ch'en  (Skr.  Bi  ' IhO  a’a- 
eaiigha),  6 volumes  (K-Ch). 

4.  Perfection  of  the  Buddha — ethical  and  met-aph;  sical  doc- 
trine entitled  ‘The  Jewel-heap,’  dKo)i-brU  j>  (Skr.  Batna- 
ku(a),  5 volumes  (K-Ch). 

*6.  Sermons  [of  Buddha],  tnDo-sde  (Skr.  Sutr'tnta).  30  volumes 
(K-A). 

6.  Parinirvdxia,  or  ‘Deliverance  from  Misery,’  ilyang  'il't^, 

2 volumes  (K-Kh). 

7.  Mystical  theosophy,  rGyud  (Skr.  Tantra),  21  volumes 
(K-Zh). 

To  these  are  added  : 

8.  Prayers,  sSlon-lam  (Skr.  Pranidhdna),  S leaves. 

9.  Index,  dKar-chag  (Skr.  Suchilipi),  1 volume. 

The  commentary  Tan-qtjur  (vulgarly  Tanjtir'^  is 
a great  encj'clopa'dic  library  of  ancient  Indian 
lore  on  metaphj'sics,  logic,  comi'osition,  arts, 
alchemy,  etc.,  including  the  commentaries  of 
ancient  Indian  Buddhist  writers,  Nagfiijuna  and 
others,  also  some  texts  by  Tsong-Kha-i)a  and  other 
Tibetan  saints.  Its  contents  have  not  yet  been 
fully  examined. 

Litkraturk.— A.  Griinwedel,  Die  Mytholo^ie Dvidhi^hWiA 
in  Tihct  und  der  Mon^olci,  Leipzig,  1900,  'J*adina  Sii...bha>\t 
vnd  Venvandtes,  do.  1912;  C.  F.  Koppen,  Die 
Ilicrarchie  i/nrf  Kirche^  BctUii,  1S69 ; W.  W.  Rockhill,  The 
Land  of  the  Lamas,  London,  1S91,  The  Life  of  the  Buddha  nnti 
the  Early  History  of  his  Order,  do.  1884,  yotes  on  the  EthnO' 
logy  of  Tibet,  Washiiiifton,  1895  ; E.  Schlagfintweit,  Btiddhi.^m 
in  Tibet,  Leipzig,  1863,  Die.  Kbnige  von  2'hibet,  Municli,  ; 
W.  Wassilieff,  Der  Baddhismas,  St.  Petersburg,  1860  ; L.  A. 
Waddell,  I'he  Buddhism  of  I'ibet.  London,  1895,  ‘Guide-book 
to  Lhasa  Cathedral,’ in  JASB,  Calcutta,  1805,  p.  259 f.,  Lhasa 
and  its  Mysteries,  London,  1905,  ‘Tibetan  MSS  and  Books  col- 
lected in  Mission  to  Lhasa,’  in  Quart,  licview,  xxxiii, 

[1912]  80-113.  L.  A.  Waddell. 

LANDMARKS  AND  BOUNDARIES.— 
I.  Introduction. — A frequent  subject  of  dispute 
is  the  boundary-line — between  nations,  that  of 
their  respective  territories,  between  tribes,  that 
of  their  hunting  or  fishing  grounds,  between  indi- 
viduals, that  of  their  lioldiiigs.  .-Vii  excellent 
example  of  this  is  found  in  tin  IS®'-.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  instances  laud  disiuites  are  rare 
because  there  is  a large  area  aMiilable  for  the 
needs  of  all,*  but  in  general  this  is  not  the  case; 
hence  the  need  of  the  boundaries  being  carefully 
delined  by  landmarks.  We  must  here  distinguish 
between  natural  and  artificial  landmarks.  The 
former  mainly  mark  the  hounds  of  public  terri- 
tories ; the  latter  mainly  those  of  private  lands. 
On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  carved  pillars  are 
set  up  on  the  boundaries  of  States,  while  natural 
landmarks — trees,  boulders,  and  the  like — may 
mark  the  limits  of  individual  holdings.  In  early 
times  nations  and  tribes  often  sought  that  the 
boundary  of  their  territories  should  elloctually  pre- 
vent the  eiicroachmciit  of  neigliboiiiing  peoples. 
Such  an  end  was  attainable  where  the  sea,  a region 
of  ice,  a range  of  moiiiitiiiiis,  an  imjieiietrable  forest, 
a river,  or  a waste  and  desert  region  existed  on  a 
frontier.  Hence  these  natiir.-il  boundaries  aic 

1 Cf.  C.  A.  Soppitt,  Short  Accoviit  0/  Ihr  Buki-Loshdi  Tribes, 
Shillong,  1887,  p.  '23;  E.  NovJenskiold,  Indianerlcbcn : iU 
Oran  Chaco,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  36. 
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themselves  a kind  of  landmark.  Csesar  says  of 
the  Teutons  : 

‘ It  is  their  greatest  glory  to  have  around  them  as  extensive 
deserts  as  possible,  with  their  coniines  laid  waste.’  i 

Such  boundaries  or  tracts  of  waste  land  formed 
neutral  ground,  which  at  once  removed  the  fear 
of  a sudden  incursion,^  and  offered  a zone  wliere 
arrangements — political,  commercial,  and  the  like 
— miglit  be  effected. 

As  an  example  may  be  taken  that  primitive  form  of  commerce 
called  the  ‘ silent  trade  ’ {I’ichange  d la  muette),  in  which  members 
of  a distant  tribe  or  foreign  merchants  lay  out  their  goods  at  a 
certain  place  and  retire.  The  natives  then  come  and  take  them, 
leaving  the  equivalent  value  of  their  own  products.  Tliis  is 
frequently  done  at  the  boundaries,  or  on  the  seashore,  itself  a 
frontier-line.  Such  places  being  regarded  as  neutral  ground,  in 
course  of  time  regular  markets  or  fairs  are  held  there.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Hermes,  whose  images  (cppai)  stood  on 
boundaries,  became  the  god  of  merchants,  just  as  certain 
markets  held  on  the  frontiers  of  some  Greek  States  were 
protected  by  deot  a-yopatot.-i 

To  such  waste  territory  forming  a boundary  the 
name  ‘ mark’  was  given,  and  an  officer  was  charged 
with  its  defence — the  lord  of  the  mark,  the  marquis 
— while  the  dwellers  by  the  frontier  were  the  marco- 
manni. 

That  the  boundary  was  often  a forest  is  showm  in  the  con- 
nexion between  the  words  for  ‘ boundary’  and  ‘wood.’  Cf.  Old 
Norse  mark,  ‘wood,’  mark,  ‘boundary,’  Old  Pruss.  median, 
‘ wood,’  O.  Ch.  Slav,  meida,  ‘ boundarj-.’  The  words  for  ‘ wood  ’ 
easily  took  on  the  meaning  of  ‘boundary.’  This  was  also  the 
case  with  words  denoting  fen-  or  marsh-land.-* 

As  will  be  seen  later,  stones  with  or  without 
inscriptions  were  often  set  up  on  the  frontier-line 
of  States,  on  mountains,  water-sheds,  the  sea-coast, 
etc.  Private  lands  were  marked  by  hewn  or  unhewn 
stones,  posts,  or  trees,  the  last  sometimes  having 
owner.ship  marks  cut  upon  them. 

2.  Boundaries  and  landmarks  in  the  lower 
culture. — The  Australians  have  well-defined  areas 
with  well-known  boundaries,  over  which  each  tribe 
wanders,  and  from  which  strangers  are  expelled.® 
This  was  also  true  of  the  Tasmanians,  who  seldom 
moved  beyond  their  boundaries.  The  tracks  through 
the  thicket  were  marked  by  small  branches  of  bushes, 
broken  and  left  hanging.®  Among  the  Torres  Straits 
people  natural  objects  constituted  landmarks,  or 
such  objects  as  a felled  tree,  a branch  thrown  down, 
and  the  like.^  In  New  Britain  the  territorial  divi- 
sions were  those  of  the  respective  villages,  and  the 
boundaries  of  these  were  the  customary  fighting 
places  when  any  dispute  between  districts  occurred. 
The  boundaries  of  the  lands  of  which  each  family 
was  possessed  were  well  known.®  In  Banks’  Island 
the  exact  limits  of  property  are  known.  Each 
piece  of  land  is  divided  by  boundaries  drawn  from 
tree  to  tree.®  In  Fiji  the  boundaries  were  apt  to 
contract  or  expand  -with  the  strength  of  the  tribe. 
Where  two  tribes  were  nearly  equal,  disputes 

1  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23 ; cf.  25  for  the  great  Hercynian  forest  as 
a boundary,  and  iv.  3 : ‘ They  consider  it  their  highest  glory  as 
a nation  that  the  lands  on  their  borders  lie  waste  to  the  widest 
extent.’ 

lb.  vi.  25. 

3 For  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  silent  trade  and  of  markets 
on  boundaries  see  P.  J.  Hamilton-Grierson,  The  Silent  Trade, 
Edinburgh,  1903,  pp.  44,  56  f.;  J.  A.  Dulaure,  Des  Ctdtes  qui  ont 
pricidi  et  ameni  I’idolatrie,  Paris,  1805,  p.  346  f.;  and,  for  the 
silent  trade  generally,  L.  J.-B.  BSrenger-Firaud,  Superstitions 
et  survivances,  do.  1896,  ii.  489  ff.;  C.  Letourneau,  Bull,  de  la 
Soc.  d'Anthrop. , do.  1895.  Cf.  also  Gifts  (Primitive  and  Savage), 
vol.  vi.  p.  204  ff. 

4 See  H.  Hirt,  Die  Indogennanen,  Strassburg,  1905-07,  pp.  390, 
671 ; O.  Schrader,  Reallex.  der  indogerm.  Altertumskunde,  do. 
1901,  p.  307 ; S.  Feist,  Kultur  . . . der  Indogermanen,  Berlin, 
1913,  p.  195  f.;  J.  Grimm,  Eleinere  Schriften,  ii.  (Berlin,  1865) 
30 ff.;  J.  A.  Dulaure,  op.  cit.  p.  110 ff.;  j.  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
Civilisation^,  London,  1902,  p.  318. 

5 Spencer-Gillenii,  p.  8 ; E.  M.  Curr,  The  Australian  Race, 
Melbourne,  1886-87,  ii.  232  ff. ; L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt, 
Eamilaroi  and  Eurnai,  do.  1880,  p.  232. 

3 J.  Bonwick,  Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians, 
London,  1870,  p.  83 ; H.  Ling  Roth,  The  Aborigines  of  Tas- 
mania^, do.  1809,  pp.  73,  104  f. 

7 A.  C.  Haddon,  JAl  xix.  [1889-90]  .386. 

8 G.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  London,  1910, 
p.  271. 

3 R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  65. 


regai'cling  boundaries  were  submitted  to  a kind 
of  arbitration.  To  ajiprojjriatc  a patch  of  forest 
was  a ])altry  offence,  but  to  claim  another  man’s 
plantation  was  a crime.  Hence,  where  the  council 
of  a tribe  wished  to  claim  a boundary  enclosing  a 
piece  of  debatable  land,  men  were  sent  to  plant  it 
with  gardens.  Thus  it  became  theirs  and  their 
heirs’.  ^ In  Samoa  the  boundary-marks  were  path- 
ways, rivers,  trenches,  and  stones.  At  the  boundary- 
line between  two  villages  stood  two  stones  rejire- 
senting  two  youths  who,  after  a fight,  had  been 
changed  to  stone.  Any  quarrel  had  to  be  settled 
at  these  stones.®  In  Tahiti  there  were  well-known 
landmarks  at  the  boundar3'-lines,  usually  taking 
the  form  of  carved  images,  or  tiis.  To  remove 
these  landmarks  was  a grave  offence.®  In  New 
Zealand  the  kunutrd  and  taro  grounds  were  con- 
tiguous and  divided  into  portions,  carefullj’  marked 
by  stones  over  which  incantations  had  been  said. 
This  rendered  them  so  sacred  that  to  move  one 
brought  death  to  the  remover.  Streams,  trees, 
rocks,  or  posts  marked  the  bounds  of  the  hunting 
area,  which  was  held  in  common.'*  In  New  Zealand 
and  elsewhere  in  Polj'ne.sia  lields  were  protected  by 
hedges,  walls  of  unhewn  stones,  or  fences,  the  mak- 
ing and  repairing  of  which  occupied  much  time.® 

In  Africa  great  care  is  taken  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  provinces  or  of  jirivate  possessions.  Thus 
in  the  province  of  Oran  there  are  heaps  of  stones 
at  the  frontiers  of  several  trilies,  where  oaths  are 
taken  by  parties  in  cases  of  litigation.®  B.  H. 
Nassau,  writing  of  W.  African  tribes,  saj’s  that, 
when  a family  settles  on  land,  the  place  is  marked 
out  by  trees  and  stones  as  boundary-lines.’  Among 
the  Washambala,  Banaka,  etc.,  pathways,  trees, 
rivers,  rocks,  etc.,  are  the  landmarks  of  parcels  of 
land  and  plantations ; though  in  some  cases  the 
boundary-lines  are  imaginary,  they  are  usnallj' 
respected.®  Among  the  Wadshagga,  sacrifices  are 
made  at  the  boundaries  when  war  threatens,  and 
also  at  other  times  where  a road  leaves  the  terri- 
tory, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.®  Among 
the  Yoruba  the  boundaries  of  farms  are  marked  by 
heaps  of  earth  in  which  certain  trees  are  planted. 
One  of  these,  the  alcoko,  is  a common  boundary- 
mark,  and  is  sacred  to  the  god  Ogun.  Kola  trees 
growing  in  the  forest  often  mark  the  site  of  old 
fdrms  and  afford  proof  of  ownership.*®  R.  E.  Den- 
nett says  that  mounds  of  earth  and  leaves  in  the 
woods  mark  the  frontiers  of  two  provinces.  Natives 
add  to  the  heap,  so  that  they  may  not  be  accused 
of  bringing  anything  evil  into  the  next  chief’s 
country.**  The  Asi  of  Equatorial  Africa  indicate 
the  boundaries  of  property  by  planting  trees  in  line, 
by  hedges,  or  by  stones  sunk  deep  out  of  sight.  The 
nijama,  or  executive  power,  decides  in  disputes  as 
to  boundaries.  Village  boundaries  of  trees  and 
stones  throughout  this  region  are  sacred.*®  In  S. 
Africa  with  the  Basuto  the  bounds  of  fields  were 
carefully  marked,  and  disputes  were  settled  by  the 
chief.  Among  the  Baronga,  rivers,  trees,  and  other 
natural  objects  mark  the  boundaries  of  different 
plans.  To  define  those  of  gardens,  a ditch  a foot 
deep  is  dug  all  round  the  field,  and  it  can  be  traced 

1 B.  ’Thomson,  The  Fijians,  London,  1908,  p.  360. 

2 Brown,  p.  339  ; G.  ’Turner,  Samoa,  do.  1884,  p.  45. 

3 W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches",  do.  1832,  ill.  116. 

4 R.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a MauC-,  do.  1870,  p.  356. 

5 C.  Letourneau,  Property,  do.,  1892,  p.  66 : T.  Waitz  and  G. 
Gerland,  Anthrop.  der  Eaturvolker,  Leipzig,  1859-72,  v.  ii.  79, 
vi.  63 ; laiis,  i.  138. 

6 E.  Doutt5,  Magie  et  religion  dans  VAfrique  du  Ford,  Algiers, 
1908,  p.  424. 

7 Fetichism  in  IF.  Africa,  London,  1904,  p.  23. 

8 S.  R.  Steinmetz,  Rechtsverhdltnisse  von  eingeborenen  Vblkern 
in  Afrika  und  Ozcanien,  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  53,T97,  2621.,  389. 

8 B.  Gutmann,  ARIF  xii.  [1909]  98. 

18  H.  Ling  Roth,  Great  Benin,  Halifax,  1903,  p.  187,  App.  xxiv. 

11  ‘ Bavili  Notes,’  FL  xvi.  [1905]  396. 

12  W.  S.  and  K.  Routledge,  With  a Prehistoric  People,  London, 
1910,  pp.  6,  204 ; H.  M.  Stanley,  The  Congo,  do.  1885,  i.  315. 
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years  after  even  when  the  held  has  become  fallow.* 
In  general,  trespass  is  resented  and  is  a crime  or  the 
cause  of  frequent  quarrels  and  bloodshed,  but 
among  the  Kafirs  it  was  permitted  because,  all 
having  gardens  and  cattle,  all  were  liable  to  it.^ 

Among  the  N.  American  Indians  disputes  regard- 
ing boundaries  were  also  a constant  source  of 
quarrel.  W.  H.  Dali  says  of  the  Indians  and  the 
Innuit  that  they  were  jealous  of  their  boundary- 
lines— usually  the  summit  of  a watershed.  Any 
one  found  on  the  wrong  side  was  liable  to  be  shot.^ 
Tribal  boundaries  were  rivers,  lakes,  mountain 
ranges,  trees,  stones,  and  other  natural  features. 
A boulder  marked  the  lijiiit  of  the  Shev wits’  land  ; 
a deep  spring  was  the  most  prominent  natural 
object  on  the  line  between  the  Onondagas  and 
Oneidas.'*  The  Iroquois  ran  straight  lines  as 
boundaries,  marked  here  and  there  by  well-known 
objects.  Occasionally,  as  among  the  Californian 
Indians,  Pueblos,  Haidas,  and  other  north-west 
tribes,  artificial  boundaries — posts  and  stones — 
were  set  up  to  mark  the  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds.  Among  the  Serrano  Indians  the  patches 
of  land  belonging  to  an  individual  or,  more  likely, 
the  gans  were  indicated  by  trees  with  marks 
corresponding  to  tliose  painted  on  the  owner’s  face, 
so  that  they  could  be  instantly  recognized.  Among 
the  Wyandots  the  women  of  the  tribe  distinctly 
marked  the  household  tracts  after  they  were 
partitioned  among  the  householders,  out  of  the 
common  land  of  the  gens?  In  modern  treaties 
with  Indians  the  bounds  of  their  lands  are  carefully 
noted  and  described.®  In  S.  America  it  is  said  of 
the  Indians  of  Guiana  that,  while  they  have  no 
clear  tribal  boundaries,  yet  each  tribe  lives  in  a 
separate  district  and  allou's  therein  no  interloper 
from  another  tribe.''  In  Brazil  the  boundaries  of 
each  tribe  were  marked  by  trees,  streams,  and 
rocks,  and  also  by  artilicial  landmarks,  'ihapajds 
took  an  active  part  in  defining  these,  with  much 
magical  ritual,  etc.  Bark  strips,  rags,  and  baskets 
were  sometimes  attached  to  these  landmarks. 
The  trespasser  was  killed  on  the  spot  when  caught.® 

Among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  the  Todas 
mark  the  boundaries  of  their  villages  by  atones.® 
Among  the  village  peoples  of  hJ.W.  India  the 
arbitrator  who  walks  the  boundary  does  so  with 
a raw  cowskin  on  his  head — the  cow  being  sacred 
— and  is  under  a solemn  oath  to  decide  correctly. 
He  holds  five  sticks  in  his  hand  to  show  that  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  Panehayat.  Boundaries 
and  cattle  paths  are  religiously  preserved,  and  the 
curse  is  uttered  ; ‘ May  the  man  who  destroys  a 
boundary,  a cowpath,  or  a ditch  have  his  lands 
sown  by  others,  or  may  they  lie  waste.’  A method 
of  ordeal  for  fixing  boundaries  consisted  in  the 
arbitrator  walking  the  bounds  with  a red-hot  ball 
on  his  palm,  protected  by  pipal  leaves.  If  he  was 
not  burned,  his  decision  was  accepted.*®  In  Mysore 
disputes  as  to  boundaries  were  settled  by  the 
holeya  Iculuvadi,  who  held  a ball  of  earth  in  his 
hand  as  he  wiilked.  If  he  diverged  even  accident- 
ally from  the  true  line,  the  ball  went  to  pieces,  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  would  die  in  fifteen  days. 

* E.  Casalis,  Les  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1859,  p.  167;  H.  A.  Junod, 
The  Life  of  a S.  African  Tribe,  Neucliftlel,  1913,  p.  9. 

D.  Macdonald,  Africana,  London,  1882,  i.  185  ; G.  A.  S. 
Northcote,  ‘The  Nilotic  Kavirondo,’ tlA/  xxxvii.  [1907]  60;  J. 
Maclean,  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laics  and  Customs,  Mount 
Coke,  1858,  p.  113. 

8 Alaska,  London,  1870,  p.  144. 

4 F.  S.  Dellenbangh,  N.  Americans  of  Yesterday,  New  York, 
1901,  p.  410f.  ; 7 RBKW  [1891],  p.  42 ; 8 RBEW  [1891],  p.  '28. 

5 4 RBKW  [1886],  p.  182 ; I RRBW  [1S81[,  p.  G6. 

6 7 RBKW,  p.  44  ; 19  RBEW,  pt.  i.  [1900]  p.  138. 

7 E.  F.  im  Thnrn,  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  London, 
1883,  pp.  171,  418. 

8 C.  F.  P.  von  Martius,  Yon  dem  Recktsznstande  unter  den 
Urcinwohnem  Brasiliens,  Munich,  1832,  ji.  34  f. 

" W.  II.  It.  Rivers,  The  Todas,  London,  1900,  p.  439. 

10  II.  M.  Elliot,  Memoirs  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Races  of  N.W. 
Provinces  of  India,  do.  1809,  pp.  239,  267. 


In  Jeypore  the  arbitrator  had  to  eat  earth.  If  he 
died  within  six  montlis,  this  proved  that  his  decision 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  earth-goddess  had  punished 
him.*  In  some  parts  of  India  a goat  is  led  along 
a disputed  boundaiy,  and  the  place  where  it  shivers 
is  the  true  limit.^  Among  the  Abor.'  the  boundaries 
of  clearings  are  marked  by  upright  stones,  and 
property  thus  defined  is  respected.  The  Bhils 
surround  their  fields  with  fences  of  boughs  and 
bamboo.®  Among  the  Kandhs  boundary-lines, 
when  determined  by  the  public  tribunal-,  are 
marked  by  stones  set  up  in  presence  of  the  </44  < 
or  patriarchs.  They  are  sacred  to  Sundi  I’.-nnu, 
god  of  boundaries. 

A prayer  to  him  osksthat  disease  be  kept  from  the  li.o  jniiari- 
that  hostile  gods  and  tigers  may  not  cro^s  tl.i-m,  U...t  v.  • r 
from  the  higher  lands  may  be  attracled  to  them,  that  i«r!- 
may  not  stray  beyond  them,  etc.  A fowl  or  _■  at  1“  f ri- 
tlced  by  the  priest  at  a point  on  the  boundary  llxe  i i,  i 

usage.  The  god  is  common  to  two  parties  wh-  -a  land-  ]■  .u, 
and  is  supposed  to  help  the  one  whose  cause  is  jus;  .Gien  a 
fight  takes  place  between  them. 

The  flesh  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  boundary- 
god  as  well  as  to  the  sun-  and  war-god.s  is  -trewn 
along  the  bouniiary-line.  A boundary-god  also 
exists  among  the  Gonds.'* 

The  Veddas  had  well-defined  lioundaries  to  the 
hunting  grounds  of  each  group  in  the  jungle,  and 
these  were  seldom  trespassed  on.  Where  it  wua 
not  possible  for  natural  features — stream  or  hill — 
to  mark  the  boundaiy,  definite  marks  were  made 
on  the  trees  along  the  line.® 

3.  Landmarks  in  the  higher  culture. — (a)  Among 
the  Semites  the  landmark  was  of  sujireme  import- 
ance both  for  the  State  and  for  the  individual 
owner.  The  Babylonians  calleil  lioiindary-stonc- 
kudarrn,  though  the  name  was  also  aiiidieil  to  the 
land  witliin  the  boundary.  They  were  sacred  to 
certain  divinities,  hut  not  themselves  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  divinity  like  the  Greek  Henna',  though 
the  divinity  exercised  power,  the  power  of  the 
curse,  tlirough  them.  Among  gods  to  whom 
boundaries  and  landmarks  were  peculiarly  sacred 
were  Naim  (‘Nabu  preserves  tfie  limits  of  the 
fields’),  l’a])u  (‘lord  of  the  boundary,’  period  of 
Ilammurabi),  Ninib  and  Nusku  (‘  the  name  of  this 
stone  jis  Ninib  and  Nusku  establish  the  bounds’), 
and  Samas  (‘Samas  hates  those  who  falsify 
boundaries  ami  weights’).  The  importance  of  the 
just  boundary  is  also  seen  in  the  incantation  texts 
used  by  the  e.xorcizer  as  he  tries  to  discover  what 
evil  has  been  done  by  the  sufl'erer.  ‘ Has  he  fixed 
a false  boundary.  Not  fixed  a just  boundary,  Has 
he  removed  a boundary,  a limit,  a territory?’ 

The  kudumi,  wliioh  prob-ably  hart  some  pliallic  signiflc.anoc, 
varies  in  tieight  from  one  to  several  feet.  The  inscription  begins 
with  the  name  of  the  stone — e.g.,  ‘Ninib  and  Nusku  establish 
the  bounds.’  Then  follow  the  measurements  of  the  field  and 
a description  of  the  occasion  of  the  gift  of  it  by  a king  to  its 
owner.  To  this  succeeds  the  appeal  to  the  gods — e.g.,  ‘Who- 
ever overthrows  the  grant  of  this  flekl  or  (-ausos  it  to  be  seized, 
may  Ann  overthrow  him.’  Other  gods — Enlil,  Ea,  Sin,  Samas, 
Ramman — are  asked  to  do  him  various  evils:  ‘Ninib,  lorii  of 
boundaries  and  boundary -stones,  tear  out  his  boundary-stone. 

‘ Whoever  removes  this  stone,  in  the  dust  hides  it,  burns  it  with 
fire,  casts  it  into  water,  shuts  it  up  in  an  enclosure,  o.auses  a 
tool,  a deaf  man,  an  idiot,  to  take  it,  places  it  in  an  invisible 
place  ; may  the  great  gods  who  upon  this  stone  are  mentioned 
by  their  names  curse  him  with  an  evil  curse,  tear  out  his 
foundation,  and  destroy  his  seed.’  Then  follow  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  present  at  the  sealing  of  the  tablet.®  On  the 
knditrru  are  usually  representations  of  serpents,  scorpions,  and 
monsters.  These  may  represent  the  demons  to  whom  the  soil 

t E.  Thurston,  Ethnographic  Eotes  in  S.  India,  Madiais,  1996, 
pp.  321,  371. 

“ Cvooke,  PR  - ii.  224. 

3 II.  R.  Rowney,  The  Wild  Tribes  of  India,  London,  1SS2, 
pp.  35,  168. 

4 S.  0.  Maepherson,  Memorials  of  Service  in  India,  do.  1865, 
pp.  67,  67,  S.'!f.,  90,  :>66;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Rel.  of  India,  lioston, 
1895,  p.  628  f. ; see  also  Dkavidians  (North  India),  vol.  v.  p.  U'’. 

t (?.  G.  and  li.  Rcligmann,  T/ic  reddn.s,  Cambridge,  1911, 
pp.  196,  112  (.,  with  fig.;  R.  Knox,  An  Uistoricul  Relation  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  London,  1681,  p.  63. 

® Sec  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  OT,  New 
York,  1912,  p.  887  and  pi.  46. 
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belongs,  and  who  would  presumably  resent  trespass  or  removal 
of  the  landmark  after  the  owner  had  duly  propitiated  them. 
Others  have  seen  in  them  representations  of  tlie  signs  of  the 
zodiac— a theory  which  receives  support  from  the  representation 
of  heavenly  bodies  and  shrines  (?  houses  of  the  heavens)  on  the 
kv.dun  u.  They  would  then  have  reference  to  the  time  at  which 
the  grant  was  made.i 

Stones  were  also  set  up  at  the  frontiers  by  kings 
wlio  had  extended  their  territories  or  restored  the 
boundaries  of  earlier  times.  Such  landmarks  are 
still  found  m situ.  The  well-known  ‘ .stele  of  the 
vultures’  delimited  the  respective  territories  of 
two  city-States.’^ 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  other  Semitic 
peoples,  stones,  whether  monoliths,  circles,  or 
cairns,  were  sacred,  and  were  used  to  mark  places 
where  certain  events  had  taken  place,  burial-sites, 
and  sacred  jdaces.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the 
massebdh,  or  upright  stone,  may  have  been, 
boundary-stones  were  included  under  this  title, 
tliough  a heap  of  stones  might  also  form  a boundary- 
mark.  In  Gn  31“‘f-  E’s  narrative  shows  that  a 
massebd?t  was  erected  as  a witness  of  the  covenant 
between  Jacob  and  Laban  on  the  Aramaean  frontier, 
but  J .speaks  of  a heap  of  stones.  Both  had  the 
same  purpose  (v.®-),  as  a reminder  that  there  was 
to  be  no  transgression  beyond  the  limit  thus  marked 
out  (cf.  Jos  22'“®-).  Boundary-stones  were  also 
used  to  mark  private  property  in  land,  and  were 
not  to  be  removed  (Dt  19''*,  Pr  22“  23'“).  The 
sacredness  of  landmarks  was  enforced  by  a curse 
on  the  remover  of  tliem  (Dt  27*’),  and  such  removal 
was  regarded  as  a peculiarly  wicked  action  (Hos 
5'“,  Job  24’).  Such  landmarks  are  still  common  in 
the  East  to-day,  and  are  regarded  as  sacred.® 

{b)  In  India,  besides  the  instances  from  present- 
day  tribes  already  cited,  the  evidence  from  the 
older  law-books  is  suggestive.  The  sections  regard- 
ing landmarks  and  boundary  disputes  are  full  of 
detail.  Such  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by 
neighbours,  by  people  from  neighbouring  villages, 
by  the  elders,  by  men  of  a variety  of  occupations, 
or  by  the  king.  Witnesses  were  called  and  duly 
sworn.  They  were  to  have  earth  on  their  head 
and  to  wear  chaplets.  False  witnesses  were 
punished  by  a fine.  The  boundary-line  was  to  be 
marked  by  trees  of  specified  kinds,  ant-hills, 
artificial  mounds,  hills,  thickets,  gardens,  roads, 
dikes,  tanks,  wells,  cisterns,  temples,  etc.  In  the 
ground  were  buried  objects  which  would  not  decay 
— potsherds,  charcoal,  bones,  stones,  bricks,  en- 
closed in  vessels.  These  were  pointed  out  to 
youths  and  children,  who  were  to  show  them  to 
their  children  in  after  years.  The  destroyer  of  a 
boundary-mark  was  to  be  punished  by  mutilation.* 

(c)  In  Egypt,  where  the  encroachments  of  the 
Nile  caused  the  effacing  of  boundaries,  there  were 
continual  government  surveys  of  territories,  and 
careful  records  were  kept  in  each  district.  Hero- 
dotus, Plato,  Strabo,  and  others  ascribe  the  origin 
of  geometry  to  this  need  of  adjusting  the  measure- 
ments of  the  land  after  each  inundation.  Boundary- 
stones  were  set  up  along  the  limits  of  estates,  and 
were  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  tenant  at  the 
date  of  their  erection,  and  other  details — e.g.,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  situation,  etc.,  or  the  name 
of  the  reigning  Pharaoh.  Such  stones  also  received 
a name,  which,  once  given,  never  altered  for  all 

1 See  C.  W.  Belser,  Beitr.  zur  Asstjr.,  Leipzig,  1894,  ii.  111ft. ; 
Guide  to  Bab.  and  Assyr.  Ant.  (Br.  Mus.),  1900,  p.  85 ft.;  M. 
Jastrow,  The  Rel.  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  pp. 
174,  181  f.;  H.  Zimmern,  Beitr.  zur  Kenntnis  tier  bob.  Bel., 
Leipzig,  1896-1901,  p.  3ff.  ; M.  J.  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les 
religions  simitiques^,  Paris,  1905,  p.  198;  A.  Jeremias,  Hand- 
buck  der  altor.  Geisteskultur,  Leipzig,  1913,  pp.  24,  115,  117. 

2 KB  i.  63,  and  passim ; L.  W.  King,  A Hist,  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,  London,  1910,  p.  143. 

8 See  Lagrange,  op.  cit.  p.  197 ; O.  11.  Doughty,  Travels  in 
Arabia  Deserta,  Cambridge,  1888,  i.  561. 

1 Laws  of  Manu,  viii.  245 ft.,  ix.  291  (.SBE  xxv.  [1886]  298, 
394);  N drada,^\.  Iff.,  Byhaspati,  xix.  (SBE xxxiii.  [1889]  155 ff., 
351  ff.);  J.  Jolly,  Recht  und  Sitte  (=GIAP  ii.  8),  Strassburg, 
1896,  p.  94  f . 


time.  Boundary  - stones  with  inscriptions  also 
marked  the  frontiers  of  the  land,  and  were  set  uj) 
by  tlie  kings  after  each  new  conquest.  One  of 
these  says  that  all  who  maintain  the  boundarie.'; 
will  be  called  ‘my  son.’  Temples  occasionally 
stood  on  the  frontier  line.  The  Negative  Confe.s- 
sion  in  the  Book  of  tlte  Bead  says  nothinti  of 
removing  landmarks,  but  the  equivalent,  ‘ I liave 
not  falsilied  the  cubit  of  land,’  occurs.* 

{d)  In  early  Greece  heaps  of  stones  {eppaios  Xo^os, 
ippatov)  or  erect  stones  (phallic),  or  both  together, 
represented  Hermes,  god  of  commerce,  of  mer- 
chants, of  travellers,  etc.,  and  were  jilaced  to 
mark  paths,  as  well  as  frontier-limits  and  bounds 
of  private  lands.  These  gave  place  in  many  case.s 
to  quadrangular  stones,  surmounted  by  the  head  of 
Hermes  ami  with  an  erect  <j>a\\6s,  which  were  set 
up  at  street-corners,  before  houses,  etc.®  Pau.sinias 
describes  the  territorial  boundary-stones,  or  tp/xai, 
marking  the  frontiers  on  Mt.  Pamon.®  Plutarch 
records  how  Theseus  set  up  a pillar  between  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Attica,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the 
words:  ‘This  is  not  Peloponnesus  but  Ionia,’  on 
the  other;  ‘This  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia.’ ■* 
Boundary-heaps  may  still  be  seen  on  the  frontiers 
of  Laconia.®  Altars  or  grave-mounds  occaAionallj' 
marked  boundarj'-lines.®  Boundary-stones  also 
separated  public  from  jjrivate  lands,  marked  otl 
roads,  temple-precincts,  burial-places,  as  well  as 
private  lands.’  They  were  under  the  [irotection 
not  only  of  Hermes  (Eppijs  'EtriTippios),  but  also  of 
Zeis  "Opios,  or,  as  among  the  Dorians,  'AirdWoiv 
’Ayi/ieis,  protector  of  streets  and  roads,®  and  in 
Greece,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  dangerous  to  remove  a 
landmark.  Plato  says  that  ‘one  should  be  more 
willing  to  move  the  largest  rock  which  is  not  a 
landmark  than  the  least  stone  which  is  the  sworn 
mark  of  friendship  and  hatred  between  neigh- 
bours.’ The  consequences  will  be  doubly  fatal — a 
penalty  coming  from  the  gods  and  one  coming 
from  the  law.® 

(e)  Among  the  Eninam  the  poets  looked  back  to 
a golden  age  when  there  was  no  private  propertj’  in 
land  and  hence  no  boundary-stones.*®  To  Nunia 
was  ascribed  the  first  law  regarding  landmarks 
{cippi  terminates).  Stones  sacred  to  Jupiter  Ter- 
minalis  or  Terminus  were  to  mark  the  limits  of 
property,  and  yearly  sacrifices  were  to  be  ottered 
to  them  at  the  Terminalia.  Any  one  removing 
such  stones  might  be  slain  without  any  guilt  being 
incurred  by  the  slayer.  He,  as  well  as  his  cattle, 
was  devoted  to  the  god  who  guarded  or  cursed 
boundaries."  The  earliest  form  of  the  boundary- 
mark  4vas  a post  or  stone  ; later  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hermse  was  adopted.  This  landmark  repre- 
sented Terminus,  god  of  boundaries,  and,  as  Ovid 
says,  possessed  divinity.*® 

When  it  was  set  up,  a trench  was  dug  and  the  blood  of  a 
sacrificial  victim  poured  into  it.  Then  the  bodj'  of  the  rictim, 
along  with  incense,  honey,  wine,  com,  etc.,  was  consumed  b,v 


1 G.  JIaspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894, 
p.  328 f.  ; J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  ed.  London, 
1878,  i.  323,  ii.  364  ; Strabo,  xvii.  3 ; H.  Brugsch,  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,  London,  1891,  i.  81,  182,  ii.  78,  81 ; ERE  iii. 
828a,  V.  478b. 

8 See  Hesjxhius,  s.v.  eppalos  h6(f)os‘,  Suidas,  s.v.  epptuov', 
Paus.  IV.  xxxiii.  3 ; Plato,  Hipparchos,  p.  229  A. 

8 II.  xxxviii.  7 ; for  other  instances  see  iv.  xxxiii.  3,  viii. 
xxxiv.  6,  XXXV.  2. 

4 Thes.  25. 

5 L.  Boss,  Reise  und  Reiserouten  durch  Griechenland,  Berlin, 
1841,  i.  18,  174. 

6 Paus.  VIII.  xi.  1,  xxvi.  3. 

7 See  inscriptions,  etc.,  in  I.  von  Jliiller,  Handbuch  der  klass. 
Altertumswissenschaft,  i.2  (Munich,  1892)  622  f. 

8 K.  O.  Muller,  Hist,  of  the  Doric  Race,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford,  1830, 
i.  322. 

9 Laws,  viii.  842  f.;  see  also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Disputatio  de 
terminis  eorumque  religione  apud  Graecos,  Gottingen,  1846. 

Virg.  Georg,  i.  125  ff.  ; Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  135  ff. ; Tibullus,  Eleg. 
i.  3.  ' 

u Plut.  Numa,  xvi.  1 ; Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  74. 

12  Fasti,  ii.  640. 
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fire  in  the  trench,  and  on  the  ashes  the  stone  was  placed. i On 
the  Terminalia  the  possessors  of  adjacent  lands  sacrificed  a 
lamb  at  an  altar  set  up  by  the  boundary-stone,  and  sprinkled 
the  stone  with  its  blood.  The  stone  or  imaj^e  was  j^^arlanded  b}' 
each  on  his  own  side.^  Public  sacrifices  were  also  made  at  a 
boundary-stone  by  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  Via  Laurentina.*^ 
Curses  were  sometimes  inscribed  on  landmarks  against  those 
who  removed  them.*! 

Besides  marking  private  lands,  boundary-stones 
also  marked  the  limits  of  territories,  public  lands, 
etc.®  In  later  times  the  removing  of  landmarks 
was  punished  by  a fine  of  5000  sesterces,  and  any 
one  could  lay  tlie  accusation.  Hadrian  enacted 
banishment  for  persons  of  higher  degree,  and  for 
those  of  lower  degree  forced  labour  for  two  or 
three  years.®  Fearful  curses  had  already  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Etruscans  against  the  remover  of 
landmarks.  The  gods  punished  him  by  wasting 
disease,  ruined  crops,  extinction  of  his  family, 
etc.’ 

(/)  Among  the  Teutons  in  the  earliest  times, 
according  to  Ccesar,  a tract  of  waste  or  forest  land 
was  preferred  as  a territorial  boundary.®  Other 
natural  features  served  as  boundaries,  and  artificial 
landmarks  were  also  u.sed  : 

‘ Terminales  lapides  Alamannorum  et  Burg'undiorum  confinia 
distinguebant.’y 

As  to  pri^’ate  property,  Tacitus and  Caesar  say 
that  holdings  were  re-iiartitioned  out  to  all  once  a 
year.  This  communal  arable  land  divided  into 
separate  fields  belonging  to  dillerent  owners  was 
called  the  ‘mark,’  and  in  later  times  was  sur- 
rounded by  a fence  or  ditch,  its  limits  being  also 
shown  by  stones,  posts,  or  trees,  planted  with 
great  ceremony.  In  the  case  of  the  lands  of  the 
free-lord,  he  with  his  neighbours  made  a circuit  of 
his  domain,  and  marked  the  limits  by  cutting 
marks  on  trees,  by  stones,  or  by  mounds  of  earth. 
The  boundary-marks  on  trees  and  .stones  (often  a 
cross)  are  frequently  referred  to  in  old  documents. 
Both  stones  and  trees  forming  landmarks  were 
sacred.  Even  to  break  a twig  off  the  latter  was 
not  permissible,  and  right  down  through  the 
^Middle  Ages  very  severe  and  cruel  punishmexits 
were  meted  out  to  those  who  removed  a landmark. 
In  folk-belief,  ghosts  wandering  through  the  fields 
or  the  Jack  o’  Lantern  were  thought  to  be  the 
spirits  of  those  who  had  committed  this  crime  or 
who  had  made  false  measurements  of  land.  Cer- 
tain divinities  were  guardians  of  boundaries — 
Thorr,  Erea,  and  Holda — and  in  folk-sagas  there 
are  tales  of  boundary-ditches  having  been  marked 
out  by  the  spindle  of  a goddess.  Holy  fire  was 
carried  round  boundaries,  and  the  Indicitlus  Super- 
sfitionum  (23)  speaks  of  the  custom  of  ploughing  a 
furrow  round  the  bounds  of  villages. 

(g)  Among  the  ancient  Celts  in  Gaul  some  of  the 
many  simulacra  which  Ca-sar describes  as  repre- 
senting a Celtic  Mercury,  and  which  were  probably 
menhirs  or  heaps  of  stones,  may  have  been  used  as 
boundary-marks,  as  they  were  in  later  times  (§  7). 

1 Sic.  Flaco.  141.  2 Fasti,  ii.  039  ff. 

3 lb.  679  ff.  ; for  the  Terminus  stone  in  the  Capitoline  temple, 
possibly  an  old  boundary-stone,  see  W.  W.  Fowler,  The  Kottian 
Festinals,  London,  1899^  p.  320  f. 

•*  Dulaure,  op.  clt.  p.  136. 

5  For  the  inscriptions  on  boundary-stones  see  ISIiiller,  op.  cit. 
697  f. 

^ See  details  in  T.  Mommsen,  Rbniisches  Sit'ctfrechty  Leipzig', 
1899,  p.  822;  W.  A.  Hunter,  Roman  Laiv^y  London,  1897,  p. 
249  f. 

7 Westermarck,  Ml  ii.  68  f.  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23  ; cf.  iv.  3. 
Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  ii.  16.  lo  Genn.  26. 
de  Dell.  Gall.  vi.  22. 

12  See  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsaltcrthiimer^,  Gottingen, 
1881,  pp.  641-548  ; Grimm,  Kleinere  Schriften^  ii.  30ff., 
‘Deutsche  Grenzalterthiimer ’ ; H.  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
(jeschichtCf  Leipzig,  1887,  i.  116  ; K.  Simrock,  Handbuch  dev 
deutsch.  Myth.^y  Bonn,  1864,  p.  400 f.  ; D.  W.  lloss,  Early  Hist, 
of  Land-Holdimj  among  the  Germans^  London,  1883,  p.  12  f.  ; 
Schrader,  p.  307;  E.  de  Laveleye,  r)i)uitive  Property^  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1878,  pp.  110,  119,  224,  284  ; G.  \V.  Dasent,  Story  of 
Burnt  Njaly  Edinburgli,  1801,  i.  pp.  xxxvii,  xlii ; B.  Thorpe, 
Northern  MiithologVy  London,  1851,  ii.  97,  202,  211. 

y^deBell.  Gall.  vi.  17. 


Tlie  Irish  Celts  are  said  in  the  Leablmrna  hUidhre 
to  have  had  no  divisions  of  land,  and  therefore  no 
boundaries,  until  the  time  of  Aed  .Slaue  (A.D.  651- 
694),  when  they  were  introduced  because  of  the 
increasing  population.  Tlie  Brehon  Laws  deline  a 
large  variety  of  boundary-mark.s — e.g.,  stones  of 
worship,  memorial  stones,  trees,  stakes,  mounds, 
ditches,  rivers,  lakes,  wells,  and  roads — and  give 
details  of  the  fines  for  unlawful  possession  of 
lands. ^ In  Wales  the  laws  speak  of  the  three 
‘stays  of  boundaries’ — privilege,  proprietary-  title, 
and  prior  occupancy  — but  elsewhere  prineipul 
waters,  a lawful  rundir,  and  a dwelling.-  Three 
tilings  pre.serve  a memorial  of  lands  and  stand  a> 
witness — a fireback  stone,  stones  of  a kiln,  and  :■ 
mounting  stone,  because  the  mark  of  the  kindrci 
remains  on  them.  An  action  for  theft  ari.-;- 
agaiiist  the  man  who  removes  these,  a forfeit  of 
life  attaching  to  all  who  de.stroy  a strong  testi- 
mony.® Trees,  stones,  ditches,  and  rivers  are  also 
mentioned  as  marks.®  A line  is  levied  against 
any  one  who  jilouglis  up  a ditch  or  removes  a stone 
cross,  or  timber,  or  anything  else  preserving  a 
boundary,  and  he  must  restore  it  to  its  former 
state.®  In  disputes  the  eliurcli  lixes  the  boundary 
to  tlie  court,  the  court  to  the  country,  and,  in  cases 
of  lands  belonging  to  those  co-equal  in  juivilege, 
the  oldest  men  are  to  assign  the  boumhiry  after 
inquiry  of  witnesses.  The  judge  and  tlie  king  in 
such  cases  receive  fees.® 

(h)  In  ancient  Mexico  each  domain  was  carefully 
measured  out,  marked,  and  its  limit.s  shown  on  a 
register  kept  bj’  an  ollieer  in  each  district.  Seim- 
rate  lields  were  enclosed  with  liedges  or  walls. 
Those  who  clianged  tlie  limits  of  juivate  lands  or 
removed  landmarks  were  jiut  to  death.’  Similarly 
in  Pern  the  lands  were  carefully  divided  and 
marked  out,  and  the  remover  of  a landmark  was 
punished  severely.® 

4.  Landmarks  and  the  curse. — As  miuiv  examples 
cited  above  have  shown,  a curse  is  invoVed  on  the 
remover  of  the  lamlniark,  ami,  as  in  the  Babylonian 
instances,  the  gods  are  desired  to  bring  it  about. 
The  gods  are,  in  fact,  frequently  associated  with 
boundary-marks,  and  protect  the  owners  of  land 
against  those  who  would  take  some  of  it. 

In  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  Viiinainoinen  himself  divides  the 
land  into  aiiible  patclies.  Tlie  boiindarv-stones  between  Sweden 
and  llussia  were  believed  to  have  been  liewn  by  a wood-spirit.® 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  earlier  times  the 
curse  was  not  brought  about  by  a god,  but  was 
inherent  in  the  lamliiiark  itself  and  worked  through 
it  upon  the  trespasser.  Thus  among  many  savage 
tribes  not  only  articles  of  property,  but  fruit-trees, 
growing  crojis,  etc.,  are  jirotected  by  charms, 
fetishes,  and  the  like,  I'laced  on  or  among  them. 
These  are  recognized  as  tabu  signs ; but,  if  any  one 
disregarded  them,  some  terrible  result  would  follow. 
In  effect,  a curse  is  inherent  in  them  and  works 
automatically.  In  many  instances  the  charm  is 
bung  from  a jiole,  post,  or  fence,  or  the  fence  itself 
is  tabu.  These  are  then  a species  of  primitive 
landmarks,  to  disregard  which  produces  an  auto- 
matic curse,  <as  in  New  Britain,  where  a spell  .said 
over  a fence  produces  serious  trouble  to  a thief. 

Among-  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  rows  of  stakes  are  set  round 
fields,  and  on  them  the  medicine-man  ties  bundle.s  of  herbs, 
wliicli  cause  death  to  the  trespasser  or  thief. U'  The  Ewe  fasten 
amulets  to  long  sticks,  placed  in  a conspicuous  viosition  among 

1 Ancient  Laws  of  Jrela)id,  LHiblin,  ]SC5-t901,  iv.  143  f.  ; cf. 
iii.  149,  vi.  102. 

-Ancient  Laws  and  Jnstiliiti's  of  ll-nfe,-!,  cd.  A.  Owen. 
London,  1S41,  ii.  41,  403;  cf.  148  tf. 

3 i.  4.'iri,  ii.  6-23.  4 i.  664,  ii.  90,  6‘23.  « i.  705. 

6 i.  100,  466,  6'2S,  ii.  77. 

7 JV/f  ii.  224-220,  403;  II.  llcnchat,  llannel  d'arcli.  amfri- 
cainc,  Paris,  1912,  p.  311  ; l.etournean,  I'l-opecf i,.  p.  131  f. 

8 W.  II.  Prescott,  Coiujncst  of  I'era,  cd.  London,  1890,  p.  21  f. 

6 tiriinm,  Kteineve  fschrij'tt'n,  ii.  64. 

16,1.  Iflerollada  Sorrenla,  in  J.  I’inkertoii,  Vovaacs,  London, 
1808-14,  xvi.  238. 
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the  crops.!  Among  the  Bangala  such  sticks  with  charms 
attached  mark  the  boundary  between  separate  owners’  fields, 
and  the  charms  are  protective.^  Among  the  Koita  of  British 
New  Guinea  a tora,  or  tabu  sign,  set  up  on  a path  or  in  a 
garden  with  the  consent  of  the  older  men  has  no  magical  power, 
but  it  is  ‘ native  law,’  and,  if  violated,  would  bring  the  full  force 
of  public  opinion  against  the  offender.  Gardens  are  tabued  by 
planting  sticks  with  a length  of  creeper  between,  to  which  is 
attached  a tabu  sign  with  a certain  amount  of  magical  force. 3 
In  Fijian  gardens  reeds  were  thrust  into  the  earth,  their  tops 
brought  together,  and  set  in  a banana  or  a nut.  These  would 
produce  boils  on  the  thief.'*  In  Samoa  the  ‘cross  stick  tabu’ — 
1 stick  fastened  horizontally  to  a tree— indicated  the  wish  of  the 
owner  that  the  thief  might  incur  disease.®  In  New  Zealand 
kumara  grounds  and  crops  were  made  tapu  ; or  a chief  would 
tie  one  of  his  garments  to  a pole  to  make  a place  tabu.®  In 
Madagascar  poles  with  a bundle  of  herbs  are  placed  on  roads, 
fields,  etc.,  to  indicate  that  these  are  tabu.7  Among  the 
Cumanas,  and  also  the  Juris  of  S.  America,  a gap  in  a hedge 
round  a field  was  merely  protected  by  a thread  tied  across  it. 
The  trespasser  who  disregarded  it  would  die.8  In  S.  India 
stones  called  the  Five  Pandhus  are  set  up  in  fields  and  regarded 
as  guardians  of  the  crops.9 

When  gods  of  boundaries  were  evolved,  the 
curse  was  visited  by  them  directly,  not  through 
the  stones,  etc.,  which  were  now  merely  regarded 
as  sacred  to  them. 

5.  Beating  the  bounds. — The  custom  of  riding 
the  marches,  or  beating  the  hounds, !“  is  of  ancient 
origin.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
bounds  and  marks  were  not  tampered  with,  to 
restore  them  when  displaced,  and  also  to  establish 
them  in  the  memory  of  the  folk.  It  occurred  an- 
nually, or  every  seven  years,  and  in  Christian 
times  usually  at  Rogation-tide  or  Whitsuntide, 
Easter,  or  May-day.  Probably  the  older  proces- 
sions of  divine  images  for  the  fertility  of  the  land 
were  connected  with  these,  if  the  procession  U'ent 
round  the  boundaries  (see  Cross  - ROADS,  § 3). 
Though  going  round  the  bounds  had  a religious 
character — in  medifeval  times  the  clergy  accom- 
panied it  with  cross,  banners,  and  bells,  and  gospels 
or  passages  from  the  lives  of  saints  were  read  at 
halting-places,  e.g.  where  a cross  stood,  or  an  altar 
was  erected  near  a boundary-stone  and  mass  was 
said  and  prayer  made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth — 
there  was  also  a good  deal  of  merriment,  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  there  were  numerous  customs 
observed  in  each  place.  That  of  striking  some  of 
the  younger  folk  against  the  landmarks,  whipping 
them,  throwing  them  into  a boundary-stream,  etc., 
is  well  known,  and  had  the  intention  of  fixing  the 
parish  or  manorial  boundaries  in  their  minds.  The 
custom  is  still  in  existence  in  Russia  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  has  been  revived  in  Eng- 
land in  many  parishes.  In  Scotland  it  occurs  at 
Lanark  (‘riding  the  marches ’),  and  at  Hawick  and 
Selkirk  (‘ common-riding ’).**  In  England,  after 
the  Reformation,  while  much  of  the  mediteval 
ceremonial  was  dropped,  the  religious  character  of 
the  procession  was  not  lost.  According  to  the  in- 
junctions of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  stopping-places 
the  curate  had  to  admonish  the  people  to  give  God 
thanks,  the  104th  Psalm  was  said,  and  the  passages 
regarding  the  removal  of  landmarks  were  read  (Dt 

1 A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples,  London,  1890,  p.  911. 

2 J.  H.  Weeks,  JRAl  xxxix.  [1909]  129;  for  similar  customs 
among  the  Washambala  see  Steinmetz,  op.  eit.  p.  263. 

3 C.  G.  Seligmann,  Melanesians  of  Brit.  New  Guinea,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910,  p.  136  ff.;  cf.  576  f.;  for  similar  tabu  signs  among 
the  Banks’  Islanders  see  Codrington,  op.  eit.  pp.  77,  S2,  216. 

■*  T.  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  London,  1858,  i.  249. 

5 G.  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  do.  1861,  p.  295. 

6 Taj'lor,  Te  Ika  a Maui,  pp.  165-169. 

7 A.  van  Gennep,  Talou  et  toUmisme  d Madagascar,  Paris, 
1904,  p.  184  f . 

8 F.  L.  de  Gomara,  in  Bibl.  de  autores  espaiioles,  Madrid, 
18.52,  xxii.  206;  C.  F.  P.  von  Martius,  op.  cit.  p.  37 f. 

9 S.  Hislop,  cited  in  Tylor,  /’C®,  London,  1891,  ii.  164 ; for 
many  other  examples,  as  also  of  the  tabu  as  curse,  see  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Psyche's  Task,  London,  1909,  p.  17  ff.  ; MI  ii.  62  ff. 

18  Gr.  irepieASeiv  -niv  x<i>pav  ; M.  Lat.  circumducere  terminos, 
circuire  fines  or  marcham,  cavallicare  marcham;  Germanic 
and  Anglo-Sax.  lantleita,  marchgang,  markleita,  grenzbegang, 
ymbgang ; O.  Norse  mcrkja  ganga ; Danish  markegang,  gjer- 
degang. 

11  For  the  last  see  A.  and  J.  Lang,  Highways  and  Byways  on 
the  Scottish  Border,  London,  1913,  p.  270. 


19'^  etc.).  These  customs  are  referred  to  in  con- 
temporary writings.!  They  correspond  to  the 
processions  round  the  fields  and  lands  on  the  Roman 
Ambarvalia  in  May  for  the  averting  of  disease  and 
blight,  an  object  doubtless  also  sought  in  beating 
the  bounds,  as  it  still  is  in  the  processions  round 
the  fields  in  Italy  in  Rogation-week.^  The  boun- 
daries were  also  renewed  at  the  Ambarvalia,  and 
there  may  have  been  a beating  of  the  bounds  of 
each  ruria  at  the  Fornacalia.® 

6.  Superstitions  regarding  landmarks. — Besides 
the  general  belief  that  to  remove  a landmark  is 
dangerous,  other  superstitions  are  sporadically 
connected  with  them.  In  Teutonic  and  Scandin- 
avian lands  the  Jack  o’  Lantern  is  the  ghost  of  a 
former  remover  of  landmarks  who  now  haunts 
them  and  the  boundary-lmes.  In  popular  Hindu 
belief  the  ghost  of  a former  proprietor  will  not 
allow  people  of  another  village  to  encroach  with 
impunity  on  a boundary.  Shuts  also  haunt 
boundaries,  and  a stream  of  liquor  is  poured  round 
these  by  tlie  [jriest.^  In  S.  India  sorceresses  are 
believed  to  ride  round  boundaries  of  seven  villages 
by  night  on  a tiger.®  In  the  Isle  of  Man  witches 
were  believed  to  practise  tlieir  evil  deeds  at  the 
meetings  of  three  boundaries  or  at  cross-roads.® 
In  the  Hebrides  blight  could  be  removed  from 
cattle  by  bringing  the  carcass  of  one  of  them  near 
a boundary-stream  ; and  water  from  such  a stream 
was  used  with  silver  to  remove  the  curse  of  the 
evil  eye.’ 

Myths  or  folk-tales  are  often  told  regarding 
existing  landmarks  or  boundaries  and  their  origin. 
Where  megalithic  blocks  have  been  utilized  as 
landmarks,  they  are  thought  to  have  been  placed 
there  by  a saint  or  by  conquerors  of  the  land.® 
There  are  legends  regarding  the  assigning  of 
specific  boundaries  in  cases  of  former  disputes,  as 
at  Uri  and  Glarisin  Switzerland,  and  in  Brittanj-.® 
The  Mikirs  have  a mj’th  relating  how  the  gods 
marked  the  limits  of  their  creative  work  by  setting 
up  four  posts  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  world.!® 

7.  Landmarks  other  than  boundary-marks. — In 
dillerent  parts  of  the  world  heaps  of  stones,  uncon- 
nected with  boundaries,  form  a kind  of  landmark 
where  specific  acts  are  performed  by  the  passer-bjq 
most  usually  that  of  adding  a stone  to  the  heap. 

(a)  The  epfiaios  \6<pos  in  Greece,  connected  with 
the  cult  of  Hermes,  was  a heap  of  stones  mark- 
ing roads,  and  to  it  each  wayfarer  added  a stone. 
Later  myth  found  its  origin  in  the  heap  of  stones 
formed  when  Hermes  was  stoned. 

Such  heaps  are  found  among  many  savage  peoples,  as  well  as 
the  custom  of  adding  a stone,  or  saying  a prayer,  or  making  an 
offering  at  them.**  Strabo  describes  such  heaps  of  stones  on 
roads  in  Egjpt.12  They  are  common  in  Tibet  on  the  tops  of 
passes,  where  they  have  been  erected  by  devotees,  and  each 
passer-by  adds  a stone  for  good  fortune.  *3  They  are  found 
among  the  Kirghiz  in  similar  positions  and  where  a Muham- 
madan saint  has  been  buried,  but  also  elsewhere,  and  offerings 


1 e.g.,  E.  Grindal,  Remains,  Cambridge,  1843,  pp.  141,  241 ; 
J.  Whdtgift,  ITorfe  (Parker  Soc.),  do.  1851-53,  iii.  277  f. ; G. 
Herbert,  Country  Parson,  London,  1652,  p.  157  ; I.  Walton, 
Lives  of  Hooker,  etc.,  Oxford,  1805. 

2 Fowler,  op.  cit.  pp.  114,  126,  ,S04 ; Pliny,  HN  xviii.  8. 

3 For  the  custom  in  Germany  see  Grimm,  Kleinere  Schriften, 
ii.  61  ff.  ; W.  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  Feldkulte-,  Berlin,  1904, 
p.  397  f.  ; Laveleye,  op.  eit.  p.  119  f. ; in  Russia,  D.  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  Russia,  London,  1877,  p.  366  f.  ; in  England,  J.  Brand, 
Popxdar  Antiquities,  do.  1870,  i.  110  ff. ; R.  Chambers,  Book  of 
Days,  do.  1863,  i.  682  ff. ; FLJ  v.  [1887]  30  f. 

4 PRt-  ii.  182,  290  f.  5 E.  Thurston,  op.  cit.  p.  322. 

6 J.  Rhys,  FL  ii.  [1891]  292. 

7 A.  Goodrich-Freer,  FL  x.  [1899]  278. 

8 P.  SibiUot,  Le  Folk-lore  de  Fraivx,  iv.  (Paris,  1907)  15. 

9 Laveleye,  p.  75  ; S5billot,  i.  [1904]  371. 

1®  E.  Stack,  The  Mikirs,  London,  1908,  p.JO. 
u G.  M.  Theal,  Kafir  Folk-lore,  do.  1882,  p.  19  (stone  added  for 
good  fortune) : E.  Aymonier,  Notes  svr  le  Laos,  Paris,  1SS5,  p. 
198  (prayer  offered);  other  instances  in  GB^  iii.  llff.,  and  in 
Frazer’s  tr.  of  Pausanias,  London,  1898,  iv.  227. 

13  xvii.  (p.  818). 

13  A.  H.  S.  Landor,  In  the  Forbidden  Land,  London,  1898,  i. 
185. 
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of  all  kinds  are  made  at  them.*  In  the  Himalaya  region  they 
are  venerated  hy  Hindus,  Buddhists,  and  Muhammadans,  and 
offerings  are  made  at  them.2  Heaps  of  stones  were  known 
among  the  Hebrews  (Pr  268  RV),  and  were  also  used  to  mark 
burial-places  (Jos  7^  8'"8,  2 S 18H) — a custom  common  else- 
where.^ They  are  well  known  all  over  the  Semitic  region.  In 
N.  Africa  they  are  found  on  passes,  often  where  the  tomb  of  a 
saint  is  first  seen,  or  they  are  regarded  as  the  tomb.  Others 
are  commemorative,  or  mark  routes.  To  the  former,  and  to 
those  which  mark  where  a man  has  been  killed,  the  passer-by 
adds  a stone.^  In  the  W.  Highlands  a cairn  is  erected  where  a 
suicide  or  sudden  death  has  taken  place  out-of-doors,  but  in 
earlier  times  the  cairn  was  erected  as  a burial-mound,  and  each 
passer-by  added  a stone.  Hence  the  saying  : ‘ I will  add  a stone 
to  your  cairn.’ 8 

Although  the  adderl  stone  is  an  offering  or  for 
good  luck  and  the  like,  it  is  not  improhahle  that 
its  primary  intention,  whatever  the  origin  of  the 
cairn  may  have  been,  was  that  of  a rite  of  riddance 
of  danger  or  the  contagion  of  evil.® 

{h)  In  many  parts  of  the  world  stone  circles  serve 
a variety  of  purposes,  and  must  form  conspicuous 
landmarks.  Tlie  circles  dating  from  pre-liistoric 
times  and  found  in  large  numbers  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere — e.g.,  N.  Africa,  Syria,  India,  etc. — 
are  generally  burial-sites.'^  In  the  Cross  liiver 
district  circles  of  stones  carved  in  human  form 
occur,  and  are  said  to  be  deities.®  Among  the  S. 
Massim  stone  circles  mark  the  places  where  the 
men  of  the  village  meet  for  talk,  and  circles  called 
gahana  were  used  for  cannibal  feasts.®  Circles  also 
occur  in  Gambia i®  and  in  Melanesia.'* 

(c)  In  many  cases  stones  represent  divinities,  or 
a regular  cult  is  paid  to  sacred  stones.'®  These 
stones  are  landmarks  in  the  sense  of  being  rallying- 
places  for  worship. 

{cl)  The  great  megalithic  monuments  (apart 
from  circles)  which  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa — menhirs,  alignments,  dolmens,  etc., 
set  up  as  memorials  of  events,  as  marking  burial- 
places,  or  the  .scene  of  a slaying  (e.g.,  among  the 
Garos  and  the  Todas)'® — whether  the  work  of  one 
or  of  many  races,'*  must  have  been  noticeable 
landmarks  through  the  ages,  and  many  curious 
superstitions  show  the  reverence  in  which  they 
were  held. 

(e)  Burial  mounds  (e.g.,  the  tumuli  of  pre- 
historic times,  Babylonian  burial  - mounds,  the 
Hindu  cklgoba  or  stupa),  tombs  {e.g.,  the  pyra- 
mids), monuments  of  all  kinds,  temples,  churches, 
and  the  like,  standing  out  conspicuously  from  the 
surrounding  landscape,  often  form  landmarks  or 
guides  to  travellers. 

(/)  Among  lower  races  rocks,  trees,  and  the  like 
often  mark  the  scene  of  traditional  or  mythic 
events — e.g.,  among  the  Arunta,  where  they  m.ark 
events  of  the  Alcheringa  (q.v.)  period, '®  or  in  (iuiana, 
where  engravings  on  conspicuous  rock  faces  may 
commemorate  striking  events.'®  Such  engraved 
rocks  are  also  common  over  the  Semitic  area,  and 
act  as  landmarks. 

LiTBRATDRis.— This  is  given  throughout  the  article. 
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LAOS. — 1.  Introductory. — French  Laos,  which 
embraces  only  about  a third  of  Laos  proper 
(Muong  Lao),  was  constituted  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Siam  in  1893.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  China,  on  tlie  E.  by  Tong- 
king,  on  the  S.  by  Cambodia,  and  on  the  "W.  by 
the  Mekong,  which  separates  it  from  the  Shan 
and  Burman  States  occupied  by  Britain,  and  from 
Siamese  Laos.  French  Laos  is  inhabited  by  the 
Thai  race,  the  most  important  group  of  whom  are 
called  Laotians ; and  by  the  half-civilized  tribes 
called  Mois  by  the  Annamese,  Phnongs  by  the 
Cambodians,  and  Khas  by  the  Laotians  (for  these 
tribes  see  art.  Indo-Chixa). 

The  Laotians  are  akin  to  the  Thais  of  S.  Tong- 
king  and  the  Siamese.  Their  origin  and  history 
are  very  obscure.  Their  royal  chronicles,  the  data 
of  which  are  often  not  above  suspicion,  mention 
a first  king  of  Laos  who  came  from  India,  another 
who  came  from  Cambodia,  then  four  Kha  kings, 
and,  finally,  the  intrusion  and  decisive  seizure  by 
the  Laotians,  who  claimed  to  h.ave  come  from  the 
valley  of  Nam-hou.  These  immigrants,  or  con- 
querors, acquired  several  indepenfient  principali- 
ties, the  two  greatest  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  kingdoms  of  Vien-chang  and  Luang-Pralmug. 
Constantly  at  war,  and  attacked  at  the  same  time 
by  Siam  and  Cambodia,  they  led  a troubled  and 
precarious  life.  In  the  19th  cent,  the  Siamese 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Vien-chang  in  order  to 
annex  it,  and  left  only  a nominal  independence  to 
the  kingdom  of  Luang-Prabang,  which,  continuing 
in  the  same  status  under  the  French,  is  to-day  the 
centre  of  the  Laotian  race. 

2.  Habitat. — The  L.iotiaus  settled  by  preference  along  the 
river-lianks  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rice-plains.  They 
built  huts  on  piles  5 to  6 ft.  high,  the  huts  measuring  20  to  40 
ft.  by  12  to  20  ft.  The  door,  which  nearlj-  always  faces  the 
east,  and  to  which  they  mount  by  a ladder,  has  a sort  of 
balcony-verandah  in  front  of  it.  The  roof  is  made  of  palm- 
leaves,  straw,  or  bamboo  tiles.  The  furniture  consists  of  kitchen 
utensils,  tables,  mattresses,  mats,  and  chests  for  keeping  clothes. 
Under  the  house  are  the  weaving-loom,  the  domestic  animrds, 
and  the  poultry-yard ; a little  shelter  at  the  side  serves  as  a 
kitchen ; the  rice-granary  is  quite  close,  and  always  built  on 
piles  for  fear  of  rodents. 

3.  Appearance  and  character. — The  Laotians  are  well  en- 
dowed as  regards  physical  type ; they  have  well-proportioned 
figures,  and  frank,  open  faces  ; and  the  young  women  especially 
have  a graceful,  supi'le  carriage.  They  are  of  a lively  and  often 
refined  intellect,  with  a certain  aptitude  for  poetry ; they  are 
extremely  pleasant  and  sociable,  gay  and  happy-go-lucky,  but 
extraordinarily  indolent  and  sensual.  The  Laotian’s  indolence 
is  a matter  both  of  principle  and  of  temperament : once  he  has 
got  the  means  of  living  and  amusing  himself,  he  considers  every 
kind  of  exertion  not  only  useless  but  blameworthy.  It  is  no 
use  to  look  to  him  for  the  economic  and  intellectual  transfor- 
mation of  Indo-China.  He  is  a good  builder,  but  a mediocre 
agriculturalist,  often  depending  on  hired  labourers  or  slaves  to 
work  his  rice-plantations ; it  is  from  trade  and  hawking  prin- 
cipally that  he  makes  his  living.  He  is  the  usual  intermediary 
between  the  ‘savages’  and  the  more  civilized  races.  For  six 
months  out  of  twelve  the  Laotian  does  nothing — he  does  not 
even  hunt  or  fish.  The  women  work  much  harder  : it  is  they 
who  sow,  prick,  reprick,  and  han  cst  the  rice,  weave  clothing, 
fetch  water  and  wood,  pound  the  rice,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
multitudinous  cares  of  housekeeping,  manage  the  fann-yard. 

4.  Religious  beliefs.  — The  Laotians,  like  the 
Cambodians,  profess  Sinhalese  Buddhism.  Al- 
though their  pagodas  are  well  supported  ami  their 
bonzes  well  paid,  their  worship  seems  less  fervent, 
and  the  morals  of  their  clergy  much  less  pure,  than 
is  the  case  in  Cambodia.  The  bonzes  mix  freely 
with  the  laity  in  tlie  festivals,  eat  and  joke  with 
them,  smoke  in  public,  breathe  with  impunity  the 
llowers  that  abound  in  all  Laotian  solemnities, 
sometimes  drink  fermented  liquors,  accept  objects 
directlj’-  from  the  hands  of  women,  and  even  go  to 
cut  wood  with  them.  They  are  shown  less  respect 
and  are  also  granted  more  indulgence  in  their 
failings : for  fornication,  they  are  exitelled  from 
the  jiagoda,  sentenced  to  jaiy  a fine,  and  can  then 
marry  their  accomplice.  In  Cambodia,  the  same 
offence  would  entail  death  or  penal  servitude  for 
life. 
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The  Laotians  are  Buddhists  by  tradition ; but 
their  most  devoted  worship  is  given  to  the  good 
or  bad  spirits  (phi),  Mdio  animate  all  objects  and 
beings,  and  preside  over  all  the  actions  of  human 
life.  Hence  spring  innumerable  beliefs  and  rites 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  Buddhism. 

When  a man  is  building  a house  in  Laos,  he  must  fasten 
flowers,  banana-shoots,  and  sugar-canes  to  the  pillars  bounding 
the  part  that  is  to  be  the  sleeping-apartment,  and  also  put  a 
spinning-wheel  and  some  threads  of  cotton  at  the  pillars  beside 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  a reel  and  some  threads  of  silk  at  those 
beside  its  head.  Before  settling  down  in  his  house  the  proprietor 
invokes  the  deities  with  offerings  and  scented  sticks.  When  a 
Laotian  is  going  to  work  a rice-plantation,  before  he  traces  the 
first  furrow  and  after  he  has  his  buffaloes  yoked,  he  makes 
libations  of  lustral  water,  and  offers  a hen’s  egg,  a tray  of 
sweetmeats,  and  two  betel-pellets  to  the  spirits  protecting  the 
soil. 

At  the  transplanting  of  the  rice,  he  erects  a little  trestle  in 
the  middle  of  his  field  to  serve  as  an  altar ; this  remains  until 
the  close  of  the  harvest.  On  this  trestle  he  lays  a boiled  chicken, 
some  cakes,  and  four  betel-pellets,  and  plants  seven  stems  in 
front  of  it;  then,  after  a libation  of  alcohol,  he  invokes  the 
deities  as  follows:'  On  this  propitious  day  I transplant  my 
rice.  Make  it  grow  in  abundance  and  full  of  grain,  let  it  not 
be  dried  up,  let  it  not  wither  away  as  it  stands.’  When  the 
rice  is  matured,  he  decorticates  a little  of  it  to  offer  to  the 
deities  in  order  that  they  may  protect  tlie  harvest  from  rodents. 
When  the  harvest  is  gathered  and  the  rice  put  in  stacks,  the 
Laotian  sets  up  a pole  at  the  top  of  the  stacks,  fastening  on 
the  end  of  the  pole  the  seven  stems  that  had  been  planted  in 
front  of  the  trestle.  A sacrifice  is  also  made  to  the  threshing- 
floor  on  which  the  rice  has  been  trodden.  Another  more  solemn 
sacrifice  is  made  before  storing  the  rice  in  the  granary : the 
phi  receive  an  offering  of  alcohol,  rice,  various  dishes,  and 
cakes,  which  the  invited  relatives  and  friends  consume  after- 
wards, tying  their  wrists  together  with  cotton  threads. 

Like  the  Cambodians,  the  Laotians  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a water-spivit  Nook  (cf.  Annamese, 
nu’d’c,  ‘water’),  a huge  water-dragon,  with  a 
human  head  according  to  some,  a cock’s  or  ox’s 
head  according  to  others,  which  watches  for  all 
who  cross  the  water,  makes  them  fall,  paralyzes 
their  movements,  and,  after  sucking  their  blood, 
throws  them  up  on  the  shore  some  days  after, 
bloodless  and  lifeless.  Even  elephants  cannot 
resist  it  unless  the  elephant-driver  himself  gives 
them  a wound,  the  blood  of  which  appeases 
the  dragon.  Before  any  dangerous  voyage,  the 
Laotians  sacrifice  a live  hen  or  goat  to  Nook. 
They  also  sacrifice  ‘to  the  boat-heads,’  or  spirits 
of  the  junks  (ya  niang).  Laotian  sailors  preserve 
a strict  silence  in  presence  of  a cataract  or  water- 
fall : any  cry,  crack,  gunshot,  or  sound  of  an 
instrument  would  offend  the  spirit  by  appearing 
to  rival  its  voice. 

In  the  regions  of  ho,  or  salt-wells,  the  business  of  extracting 
the  salt  is  preceded  every  year  by  a ceremony  which  brings  all 
the  salt-makers  of  the  bo  together  to  get  permission  from  the 
tutelary  deity  to  descend  into  the  wells.  They  sacrifice  a pre- 
scribed animal — a pig,  a tortoise,  or  a buffalo,  according  to  the 
year.  Besides  this,  the  workers  are  bound  to  certain  abstin- 
ences : they  must  wear  no  head-dress,  must  not  put  on  a head- 
band,  must  not  protect  themselves  beneath  parasol  or  umbrella ; 
they  must  avoid  all  sexual  relations ; and,  although  they  may 
move  about  and  work  in  the  bo,  they  are  forbidden,  as,  indeed, 
is  everybody,  to  ‘ cut  ’ the  bo,  i.e.  to  cross  it  on  foot,  in  a 
carriage,  or  on  horseback.  Any  infringement  of  these  rules  is 
punished  by  a fine  of  a flask  of  brandy  and  an  animal  of  the 
kind  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  offerings 
are  given  to  a woman  of  the  next  village  who  has  declared  her- 
self, according  to  certain  regulations,  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  bo,  and  who  is  the  incarnation  of  its  divinity.  In  certain 
districts,  if  a stranger  dressed  in  red  or  black  visits  the  bo,  the 
spirit  of  the  well  is  deeply  offended,  and  would  stop  the  flow 
of  water  if  it  was  not  appeased  by  a certain  stated  sacrifice. 
Because  of  an  analogous  belief  the  metal-workers  make  an 
annual  offering  at  the  beginning  of  their  smelting  operations  to 
Phrah  Bisnukar  ( = Skr.  Vi^vakarman),  patron  of  artisans,  of  a 
woman’s  languti,  a hair  kerchief,  a comb,  a bracelet,  a boiled 
chicken,  some  alcohol,  candles,  and  scented  sticks. 

Hunters  sacrifice  to  their  nooses  and  their  nets. 
As  a rule,  if  they  want  to  be  successful  they  must 
avoid  talking  among  themselves,  borrowing  from 
each  other,  holding  a pot,  or  walking  over  their 
weapons. 

The  Laotians  not  only  believe  in  the  spirits  of 
natural  forces,  but  they  dread  ghosts  and  reckon 
among  the  worst  of  evil  spirits  women  who  have 
died  in  child-birth,  still-born  children,  and  indi- 


viduals who  have  died  a violent  death — who  have 
been  drowned,  burned,  assa.ssinated,  have  com- 
mitted suicide,  or  have  been  accidentally  killed  or 
devoured  by  wild  animals. 

5.  Magic  and  sorcery. — Like  ah  Indo-Chinese, 
the  Laotians  believe  in  magic  and  sorcerers.  These 
sorcerers  may  be  male  (phi  kah)  or  female  (phi 
pop).  Their  power  comes  to  them  bj'  the  direct 
or  liereditary  possession  of  a spirit,  or  else  by 
initiation  into  magic.  They  also  believe  in  tigi’ess- 
women  (the  smvr  of  the  Cambodians  [see  Cam- 
bodia, vol.  iii.  p.  158“]),  in  spells  and  love-charms 
(lip-salve  with  wax,  red  jasmine  flower),  in  incan- 
tations and  amulets.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful 
gentleness  of  the  race,  sorcerers  who,  voluntarilj’ 
or  involuntarily,  have  incurred  the  charge  of 
witchcraft  are  sometimes  put  to  death  by  the 
tenilied  people.  They  combine  magic  and  medi- 
cine, like  nearly  all  the  Indo-Chinese,  and,  except 
for  certain  harmless  and  well-known  ailments 
which  alone  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
and  cholera  and  small-pox,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  be  attributed  to  the  ill-will  of  an 
individual,  all  serious  or  puzzling  illnesses  are  the 
work  of  witchcraft,  and  the  one  thing  that  they 
require  is  tlie  intervention  of  a witch-d(.ictor. 

6.  Festivals. — Tlie  Laotians  are  even  fonder  of 
festivals  than  of  idleness,  and  they  bring  to  these 
rejoicings  the  sensual  gaiety  which  is  their  char- 
acteristic. The  profusion  of  flowers,  sky-rockets, 
and  kites  is  remarkable.  We  find  in  Laos  all  the 
great  Buddhist  solemnities  of  Cambodia  and  Siam  : 
New-Year  festivals  which  last  seven  daj’s ; hill- 
festivals  ; festivals  for  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  ecclesiastical  retreat,  or  vosa ; festivals  for 
reunion  with  ancestors ; a festival  with  great 
regattas  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season ; the 
festival  of  flowers  which  a village  offers  to  the 
pagodas  of  another  village ; the  great  annual 
festival  of  the  ofl'ering  of  presents  to  the  bonzes ; 
and  the  occasional  festivals  at  the  ordination  of 
bonzes. 

7.  Marriage  customs. — The  relations  of  the  sexes 
before  marriage  are  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic peculiarity  of  this  sensual  race.  Boys  and 
girls  associate  with  absolute  freedom ; thej’  walk 
together,  and  provoke  each  other  to  poetical 
combat,  the  foundation  of  which  is  a vivacity 
which  is  witty  and  licentious  rather  than  senti- 
mental. On  moonlight  nights,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  a band  of  women  walk  about  in  the 
evening  singing  improvised  couplets  to  winch  a 
band  of  men,  following  at  a respectful  distance, 
reply.  The  Laotian  girl  is  not  responsible  to  any 
one  for  an  account  of  her  virginity.  Her  parents 
and  public  opinion  seem  to  require  no  account 
from  her,  but  she  is  protected  by  the  TJcay  huhbn, 

‘ sale,  conviction  for  the  advantage  of  the  house,’ 
a domestic  law  which  requires  a settled  fine  for 
every  attempt  against  her  person  of  which  the  girl 
complains.  In  spite  of  their  loose  customs,  the 
Laotian  girls  usually  marry  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen.  As  in  Cambodia,  marriage 
consists  in  the  request  made  by  intermediaries  on 
the  part  of  the  youth  to  tlie  girl’s  parents;  the 
regulation  betrothal  presents ; an  examination  of 
the  horoscopes  of  the  future  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  see  that  the  projected  union  is  not  unfavourable  ; 
the  official  betrothal,  which  cannot  be  wilfully 
broken  without  the  penalty  of  the  law’ ; the  dowry, 
or  ‘ bride-price,’  provided  by  the  bridegToom  ; and 
the  W’edding  with  the  expenses  all  paid  by  him. 
The  dowry  varies,  of  course,  with  the  station  and 
charms  of  the  bride  and  the  means  of  the  suitor, 
but  it  is  not  honourable  for  a man  to  marry 
without  offering  a dowry  for  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  A marriage  often  costs  the  man  who 
contracts  it  from  1200  to  1500  francs  The  names 
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and  ages  of  tlie  couple,  those  of  their  parents,  and 
tlie  money  and  presents  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  wedding  are  put  in  writing,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a sort  of  marriage  contract.  The  marriage- 
ceremony  includes  a rich  banquet,  with  oblations 
to  ancestors,  the  passing  of  cotton  threads  over  the 
left  wrist  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  right  wrist  of 
the  bride,  and  the  drinking  of  a mouthful  of 
alcohol  by  both  of  them  from  tlie  same  cup.  Next 
day  it  is  repeated  identically  at  the  hou.se  of 
the  bridegroom’s  parents.  At  Luang-Prabang  the 
question  of  dowry  and  presents  is  discussed 
directly  by  the  girl  and  the  young  man.  The  new 
couple  usually  live  near  the  girl’s  parents,  some- 
times with  them  ; in  the  latter  case,  the  dowry  to 
be  given  by  the  youth  is  reduced  because  of  the 
woidc  that  the  young  couple  will  do. 

Polygamy  exists  in  Laos,  but  is  practised  only 
by  the  wealthy.  Divorce  is  common  and  easy  ; it 
takes  ])lace  almost  always  by  mutual  consent,  the 
wife  claiming  her  own  personal  belongings  and  tlie 
share  of  the  acquisitions  after  marriage  which 
comes  to  her  by  right,  and  the  husband  not 
interfering  unless  she  unlawfully  carries  oil' every- 
thing. The  woman  has  full  right  to  divorce  if  her 
husband  leaves  her  for  three  years  without  news 
of  him. 

Adultery,  which  is  rare,  is  punished  by  death  in 
theory,  in  practice  by  a tine  paid  by  the  wife  and 
her  lover  to  the  husband. 

8.  Disposal  of  the  dead.— The  Laotians  generally 
burn  their  dead  ; only  the  poor  bury  them.  Before 
the  French  occupation  women  dying  in  child-birth 
and  persons  dying  a violent  death  or  from  an 
internal  complaint  used  to  be  abandoned  on  a 
current  of  water  ; but  to-day  only  a pretence  of 
this  performance  is  gone  through,  and  they  are 
buried.  Cremation  takes  place  some  days,  or  .some 
months,  or  even  a whole  year  after  the  death, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  heirs.  In  ca.ses  of  a 
long  interval,  the  corpse  is  often  buried  until  the 
appointed  ceremony  ; among  the  rich,  it  is  put  in 
a coffin  hermetically  sealed  except  for  a small 
opening  through  which  a long  bamboo  tube  carries 
the  putrid  vapours  beyond  the  roof ; this  coffin  is 
placed  under  a special  canopy  on  a rich  catafalque, 
and  the  bonzes  stand  round  it  to  pray  in  turn. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  coffin  is  e.xposed 
there  are  friends  and  relatives  in  abundance  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  in  holiday  garb  and  provided 
with  musical  instruments.  Lengthy  banquets  take 
place,  with  dances,  songs,  games,  dramatic  per- 
formances, etc.  The  guests  must,  in  fact,  cheer 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  as  much  as  possible  and 
prevent  his  heirs  from  abandoning  themselves  to  a 
grief  both  useless  and  dangerous.  This  accounts 
for  the  very  joyous  character  of  Laotian  funerals. 
The  placing  on  the  pyre  and  the  cremation  are 

erformed  as  in  Cambodia  (see  Cambodia,  9 (5)). 

Vhen  it  is  the  cremation  of  an  important  personage, 
the  lire  for  lighting  the  pile,  which  used  to  be 
provided  by  the  court  of  Bangkok  in  the  form  of 
a tinder-box,  comes  to-day  from  Hano'i  from  the 
French  Governor-General  of  Indo-China,  under 
the  form  of  an  electric  spark. 

9.  Political  and  administrative  organization. — 
Laos  was  once  divided  into  independent  princi- 
palities, the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
kingdom  of  Vien-chang  (now  demolished)  and  the 
kingdom  of  Luang-Prabang.  France  has  preserved 
these  divisions  as  provinces,  each  under  the  control 
of  one  of  her  envoys.  Each  i)rincipality,  or  muoiiff, 
was  administered  by  a chau,  or  king,  under  whom 
came  an  upahnt,  then  a lotsabong  and  a latsnbvt. 
The  title  of  king  has  been  preserved  by  the  French 
Government  only  in  the  single  case  of  the  king  of 
Luang-Prabang,  but  the  'iipnhats,  latmbovg,  and 
Intsdbuts  have  been  retained.  These  dignilied 


offices  are  the  privilege  of  a hereditai-y  nobility, 
who  make  recruits  by  election  under  the  control  oi 
the  protecting  Power.  These  functions  generally 
pass  from  father  to  son.  All  the  other  offices  may 
be  lilled  by  the  common  people.  As  in  Cambodia, 
the  Laotian  functionaries  ‘ drink  the  oath  water  ’ 
before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  their  dutie.<. 
When  a mandarin  sends  a delegate  to  another 
province,  he  generally  gives  him  a cane  with  an 
ivory  or  co])per  handle,  which  serves  him  as  a 
passport.  .Judgment  in  serious  atiairs  is  admin- 
istered in  the  caiutal  of  the  ntuong,  or  inovinces  ; 
the  decisions  may  be  revised  by  the  chao.  Laos  is 
regulated  by  the  codes  and  customs  of  Vien-chang 
as  much  as  by  those  of  Luang-Prabang.  This  code 
of  laws  is  clear  and  well-arranged,  and  evidently 
related  to  the  laws  of  Cambodia.  It  i.s  among  the 
mo.st  lenient  of  Asiatic  codes.  The  death  penalty 
is  rare,  extenuating  circumstances  being  admitted  : 
e.g.,  theft  of  food  or  fruit  in  case  of  dire  necessity 
is  sometimes,  according  to  the  necessity,  even 
pardoned.  The  French  Power  has  made  only 
slight  modifications  in  the  code  in  order  to  further 
the  progress  of  Laos  and  foster  peace  in  its 
borders. 

Liteuaturr.  — E.  Aymonier,  Voyage  dans  Ic  Laos,  Paris, 
1895-97  ; J.  M.  Ciiaz,  Lcxigiie /raii';ai^-laociiii,  Hongkong, 
1904;  Dr.  Estrade,  Dictionnaire  et  guide  franco-laotiru^- 
(‘ Notes  sur  le  Laos,’  pp.  SlO-325),  Toulouse,  lsa5  ; P.  Lelivre- 
Poiitalis,  liecueil  de  talismans  laotisns,  Paris,  1899  ; M.  A.  A. 
Tournier,  Notice  sur  le  Laos  fran^ais,  Hanoi,  1900;  P. 
Guignard,  Dictionnaire  laotien-fran^ais,  Paris,  1913. 

Antoine  Cabaton. 

LAPPS.  — The  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Lapps  come  down  to  us  from  various  [leriods. 
As  in  the  religions  of  other  Arctic  hunting  peoples, 
the  primitive  belief  was  a worshiii  of  the  dead  and 
the  allied  bear-worshi|). 

I.  Worship  of  the  dead. — The  Lapps  worshijiped 
their  deceased  relatives  as  guardian  spirits.  They 
believed  that  those  spirits  stood  in  the  clo.sest  re- 
lation to  their  surviving  kindred  and  iirotected 
them  and  their  children  from  calamities,  assisteil 
them  on  their  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions, 
and  watched  over  their  reindeer  in  the  forests. 
Moreover,  if  for  any  reason  the  dead  were  dis- 
satisfied, they  could  injure  their  kinsmen— c.g.,  by 
atllicting  them  with  sickness.  Alongside  of  the 
primitive  worship  of  the  dead  there  might  also  be 
found  a more  developed  ancestor-worship,  evident 
traces  of  which  aiipear  in  sacrifices  made  by  a 
certain  family  or  clan  in  their  special  holy  place. 
As  a result  of  the  difl'erent  conditions  under  which 
the  Lapps  lived,  the  sacrilicial  places  of  the  familj- 
or  clan  M ore  situated  on  high  mountains  or  on  the 
shores  or  islands  of  lakes  rich  in  fish.  Such  holy 
places  (passe)  M’ere  recognized  by  figures  in  stone 
or  M'ood  (seidc).  We  know  little  about  the  shape 
of  the  M’ooden  figures  ; but  the  stone  figures,  many 
examples  of  M'hich  have  been  preserved  until  the 
jjresent  day,  are  either  natural  rocks  or  strangely 
shaped  blocks,  often  in  the  form  of  a bird.  The 
sagas  tell  us  that  the  figures  had  life,  and  origin- 
ally were  men  turned  into  stone.  In  the  Ijapp 
districts  of  Fite  and  Lule,  these  figures  are  called 
by  a special  Swedish  name,  storjmikarc  (‘grand 
younkers’). 

In  the  religion  of  the  Lapps,  even  in  its  most 
primitive  forms,  an  element  of  foreign  influence 
can  be  traced.  The  belief  of  the  Scandinavian 
Lapps,  that  the  dead  took  np  their  quarters  in  the 
mountains,  M here  they  had  f lie  .same  occupations 
and  lived  under  the  same  kind  of  conditions  as  in 
their  previous  life,  recalls  the  concejition  of  the 
Norsemen,  that  the  deatl  continued  their  post- 
mortem life  M’ithin  the  mountains  ; and  the  belief 
that  the  dead  roamed  about  at  Yule  ( joiilo-gadzc 
= ‘Yule  train’)  under  the  guidance  of  Sfniotfa- 
gallcs  (‘the  man  of  Yule’)  or  Jovlo-hcrm  (‘the 
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Lord  of  Yule’)  is  Scandinavian.  To  the  spirits 
roaming  about  at  Yule  the  Lapps  offered  food  in 
a boat-shaped  birch-bark  basket  which  was  placed 
on  a tree.  The  word  saivo  may  also  be  foreign.  In 
the  language  of  the  more  southerly  Lapps  it  means 
both  a sacred  mountain  and  a subterranean  spirit 
living  in  it.  In  the  latter  sense  they  spoke  also 
of  Saivo-olmai  (‘thesrtiw  man’)  and  of  Saivo-neida 
(‘  the  saivo  maid  ’).  The  later  conception,  that  the 
dead  dwelt  together  in  one  subterranean  abode, 
jahinc-aibmo  (‘the  world  of  the  dead’)  or  muhhc.- 
aibmo  other  world ’),  under  the  authority  of 

Jabmi-akko  (‘the  old  woman  of  the  dead’),  corre- 
sponds to  the  Scandinavian  conception  of  Hel,  in 
the  sense  both  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  and  of 
a being  ruling  there.  During  the  Roman  Catholic 
period  y«6wie-«i6mo  was  transformed  into  an  inter- 
mediate state,  from  which  the  dead,  according  to 
their  deeds,  proceeded  either  to  radicn-aibmo  (‘  the 
ruler’s  world  ’),  which  corresponded  to  heaven  in 
the  Christian  sense,  or  to  Rnto-aibmo  (‘the  world 
of  Ruto’),  where  the  dreaded  blue-robed  Ruto 
reigned  and  plagued  men  and  beasts  Avith  sick- 
ness. He  Avas  sometimes  called  Fuodno  (‘the  Evil 
One  ’).  As  an  oflering  to  him  it  Avas  usual  to  bury 
a horse,  on  Avhich  he  could  ride  away,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  horse  the  Avooden  image  of  a man. 
Some  scholars  believe  that  in  Ruto  they  can  re- 
cognize Odin,  the  Scandinavian  god  of  death,  Avho 
Avas  likeAvise  clad  in  blue  and  mounted  on  a horse. 
In  any  case  the  horse,  as  a victim  of  sacrifice, 
proves  that  such  an  oflering  cannot  be  of  Lapp 
origin.  The  kekri  or  keyri  (‘spectre,’  ‘ghost’)  of 
the  Finns  has  passed  over  to  the  kovrre  or  kevrre 
of  the  Russian  Lapps. 

2.  Bear-worship. — Of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Lapps  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  bear-Avorship, 
Avhicli  comes  doAvn  from  the  early  hunting  stage. 
To  the  Lapps,  as  to  many  other  nature-folk,  the 
object  of  their  hunting  Avas  in  a certain  degree 
sacred.  Both  in  hunting  and  in  fishing  the  men 
alone  took  part,  and  the  booty  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  kata  (the  everyday  tent)  by  a private  door 
(possjo)  at  the  back  of  the  tent.  In  general  they 
had  to  see  that  the  bones  Avere  kept  and  buried,  in 
order  that  the  slain  animal  might  come  to  life 
again.  Nothing  Avas  of  more  importance  than  the 
careful  observance  of  this  rule  in  the  ease  of  the 
largest  of  the  forest  animals,  the  bear.  Women 
might  not  be  present  at  the  bear-feast ; but  they 
Avere  permitted  to  eat  bear  flesh  in  the  kata,  only 
Avith  a splinter  of  Avood,  and  through  a brass  ring 
Avhich  Avas  held  in  front  of  the  mouth.  The  men 
alone  might  consume  the  heart  of  the  animal  (bise 
bierga,  ‘ the  sacred  flesh  ’).  There  Avere  all  kinds 
of  magical  hunting  usages  associated  Avith  the  bear 
ceremonies.  It  A\'as  the  custom,  e.g.,  Avhen  the 
hunters  came  back  from  the  forest,  for  the  Avives 
to  salute  their  husbands  by  spitting  the  juice  of 
cheAved  alder-bark  in  their  faces,  and  for  a certain 
period  after  a successful  hunt  a man  Avas  not  per- 
mitted to  have  intercoui’se  Avith  his  Avife.  It  is 
AA'orth  mention  that  a Avoman  might  not  drive  a 
reindeer  that  had  draAvn  a bear  home  from  the 
forest,  nor  might  the  bear  be  taken  home  on  a path 
Avhich  any  AVoman  had  trodden.  Of  the  utmost 
importance,  too,  Avas  the  burial  of  the  bear ; all 
its  bones  Avere  carefully  collected  and  arranged  in 
their  natural  position  in  the  grave. 

3.  Tutelary  spirits. — There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  Avhether  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  Lapps  Avere 
originally  Lappish.  The  forest-spirit  among  the 
Norse  Lapps,  to  Avhom  attention  should  first  be 
directed,  Avas  Leib-olmai  (‘the  alder-man’),  Avho 
ruled  over  all  wild  animals  ; but  he  Avas  especially 
the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  bear.  To  him,  among 
other  things,  olierings  of  boAvs  and  arroAvs  Avere 
made.  This  being  Avas  knoAvn  only  in  a very  re-  I 


stricted  region,  and  he  appears  occasionally  depicted 
on  the  Lapp  drum  in  the  shape  of  a bear— from 
Avhich  one  may  conclude  that  his  origin  may  be 
assigned  to  the  bear-Avorship  itself.  The  name 
also  points  to  this  conclusion  ; for  the  juice  of  the 
alder-bark  played  an  important  part  in  the  bear- 
hunting ceremonies.  Gidne  reminds  us  of  the 
Scandinavian  forest-maiden,  a charmingly  beauti- 
ful creature,  Avho  could  be  recognized  by  lier  long 
tail.  From  the  neighbouring  lands  spring  also 
Gujittnr  (Scandinavian  Go[d)vetter,  ‘good  being’) 
and  Ulda  (Huldra)  of  the  Avestern  Lapps.  We  can 
compare  Virkn-akka  (virka  — ''  of  the  Finnish 
Lapps  Avith  Virankannos  of  the  Finns,  and  the 
Russian  Lapps’  Tavaj  Avith  Tapio  of  the  Finns. 
There  is  also  mention  of  a female,  Tava-ajk  (tava 
= ‘ mother’).  The  Russian  Lapps  had  a spirit, 
Miehts-chozjin  (‘  the  master  of  the  Avood’),  Avho 
shrieked  and  misled  people  in  the  forest ; he  seems 
to  have  come  over  from  the  Russians.  A similar 
Avoodland  spirit  Avas  Varc-jielle  (‘tlie  one  Avho 
lives  in  the  AA'oods’).  A female  divinity  among 
the  eastern  Lapps  Avas  Luot-chozjik  (‘the  reindeer 
guardian  ’),  avIio  looked  after  the  reindeer  Avhile 
they  roamed  the  forests  untended  during  the 
summer.  She  did  not,  hoAve\’er,  protect  them 
from  men.  Pots-chozjin  (‘the  reindeer  master’) 
had  the  same  task  of  caring  for  the  reindeer. 

The  AA'ater  - spirit  of  the  southern  Lapps  was 
Tshatse-olmai  (‘the  Avater  man’),  to  Avhom  ottcr- 
ings  Avere  made  in  order  that  he  might  not  cause 
any  damage  Avhen  men  Avere  journeying  by  Avater, 
or  that  he  might  drive  fish  into  the  nets  of  the 
fishers.  A corresponding  spirit  among  the  Russian 
Lapps  was  Tshadze-jielle  (‘the  oneAA’ho  lives  in  the 
AA'ater’),  the  sight  of  Avhom  predicted  disaster.  A 
female  deity  in  the  Avestern  Lapp  district  Avas 
Tshatse-neida  (‘the  Avater  nymph’),  Avho  corre- 
sponded to  the  Scandinavian  Sjbjungfru  ( ‘ Lady  of 
the  Sea’) ; and  Tshadze-ienne  (‘  the  Avater  mother  ’) 
of  the  eastern  district,  Avho  Avas  usually  seen  sit- 
ting on  a rock,  combing  her  hair,  and  Avho  enticed 
people  to  come  to  her,  seems  to  be  identical  Avith 
the  Russian  rusalka.  In  the  sea  lived  Akkruva 
or  Avfruvva  (ScandinaA'ian  Haffni,  ‘mermaid’), 
Avho  up  to  the  hips  had  the  body  of  a fish  and 
above  that  the  body  of  a girl,  and  there  Avere 
Avater-spirits  Avho  predicted  misfortune,  such  as 
Nekke  (‘nixie’)  and  Bavgga  (NorAA'egian  draug) 
or  Tshatse-ravgga  (‘ AA-ater-spirit’),  the  spirit  of  a 
drowned  person.  The  Avater  giant  Vessedursses 
Avas  borroAved  from  the  Finns.  The  Lapps  called 
the  tutelary  spirits  connected  with  certain  districts 
by  a common  designation,  haldde,  borrowed  from 
tire  Finnish  haltia  (‘ruling’). 

The  home  also  had  a haldde.  The  Russian 
Lapps  gave  this  spirit  the  names  Kydde-jielle  (‘  the 
one  Avho  Ih'es  in  the  kata’)  and  Pdrt-chozjin  (‘the 
master  of  the  kiln  ’) ; the  latter,  Avho  corresponded 
to  the  Russian  domovoy,  lived  in  the  house  by  the 
hearth,  and  not,  like  the  original  Finno-Ugrian 
domestic  deities,  in  the  back  part  of  the  kata ; 
this  part  Avas  also  deemed  sacred  by  the  Lapps, 
and  no  Avoman  set  foot  on  it.  They  spoke  of  a 
deity  living  there,  Possjo-akka  (‘  the  old  Avoman  of 
Possjo’).  The  Scandinavian  Lapps  had,  in  addi- 
tion, some  borroAved  domestic  deities,  such  as  Tonto 
(‘the  site’)  and  Smiera  - gatto  (‘the  butter  cat,’ 
corresponding  to  the  Scandinavian  Bara,  which 
stole  butter  for  its  master). 

4.  Nature-gods. — In  addition  to  the  dead  and 
the  spirits  derived  from  the  deceased,  the  Lapps 
had  powerful  nature-gods  whom  they  Avorshipped. 
On  the  drums  of  the  southern  type  the  sun  (Beive) 
occupies  a A'ery  prominent  place.  But  sun-Avorship 
Avas  not  originally  Lappish,  as  is  very  evident  from 
the  oblations  made  by  the  Lapps.  Like  the  Scandi- 
navians, they  ofl'ered  Avhite  animals  to  the  sim- 
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The  symbol  of  the  sun  for  sacrificial  purposes  was 
a ring.  Scandinavian  influence  can  also  be  traced 
in  the  mid-summer  offering  of  the  Lapps,  viz. 
porridge  set  out  in  honour  of  the  sun.  A per- 
•sonification  of  the  sun  was  Beive-neida  (‘the  sun 
maiden  ’),  and  the  moon  {Manno),  which  in  winter 
is  an  important  light-giver  in  Lapland,  seems  also 
to  have  been  worshipped.  The  Y ule  moon,  bisse.- 
manno  (‘the  holy  moon  ’),  was  specially  dangerous, 
possibly  because  the  dead  were  then  free  to  roam. 
When  the  new  moon  appeared,  people  had  to  avoid 
all  noise ; the  women  were  not  even  allowed  to 
spin  in  the  kAta.  A brass  ring  was  placed  in  the 
chimney  for  the  moon.  Attention  was  also  paid 
to  kiwva-rminno  (the  joy  month,  February),  a bor- 
rowing from  a Scandinavian  source.  The  Northern 
liglits — aurora  borealis — were  regarded  as  livin" 
beings ; and  these  lights  were  not  to  be  irritated 
by  noises.  Among  the  Russian  Lapps  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Northern  lights  are  the  evil 
spirits  of  dead  men.  The  thunder  was  thought  to 
be  a living  being,  Diermes  or  Tiermes ; but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Lapps  made  offerings  to  him 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  tillers  of  the 
soil.  At  a later  period  the  thunder-god  was  repre- 
sented exactly  like  Thor  and  was  called  by  his 
name,  Toragalles  (‘old  man  Thor’)  or  Torat-uros, 
(‘champion  Thor’).  He  was  supposed  to  be  an  old 
man  (Aija)  who  killed  goblins  with  a hammer; 
and  his  sacrificial  symbol  was  a hammer  held 
in  his  hand.  From  foreign  sources  also  was 
derived  the  thunder-god’s  wife,  Akko  (‘the  old 
woman’),  or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  liavdna 
(liauni  of  the  Finns),  to  whom  tlie  rowan-tree  was 
sacred ; indeed,  in  her  name  may  be  recognized 
the  Icelandic  reynir,  ‘ rowan.’ 

By  the  side  of  the  thunder-god  on  the  Lapp 
drum  may  also  be  seen  depicted  another  Scandi- 
navian deity,  viz.  the  god  of  fertility,  whom  the 
Lapps  called  Vdralden-ohnai  (‘the  world  man’). 
He  is  pictured  with  a mattock  in  his  hand,  which 
proves,  better  than  anything  else,  his  southern 
origin.  When  the  Lapps  made  offerings  to  him, 
they  fastened  to  his  sacrificial  symbol  a reindeer 
stag’s  genitals,  to  induce  him  to  increase  the  rein- 
deer herd.  In  addition  to  animal  sacrifices,  they 
offered  in  his  honour  agricultural  implements, 
mattocks,  and  spades.  All  these  features  of  the 
cult  point  to  the  Scandinavian  Freyr,  who  was 
also  called  Veraldar-goS  (‘  the  god  of  the  world’). 
At  the  sacrificial  altars  of  Varalden  - olniai,  a 
‘ world’s  pillar,’  blood-besjuinkled,  was  set  up,  a 
pillar  with  which  he  was  to  support  the  world. 
This  Avas  another  borroAving  from  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  it  is  seen  in  their  sacred  high-seat 
pillars,  and  in  the  sacred  pillar  (irminsiil)  of  the 
early  Saxons. 

There  Avas  a third  important  Scandinavian 
nature -god  Avhom  the  Lapps  Avorshipped,  viz. 
Biegga-galles  (‘the  old  man  of  the  Avind’),  or  Bjegg- 
olinai  (‘theAvind  man’),  Avlio  droA'e  out  the  Avind 
Avith  a club,  and  scooped  it  in  again  Avith  a shoA-el 
Avhen  it  had  stormed  enough.  To  this  deity,  Avho 
Avas  also  known  in  Finnish  Lappmark,  they  offered, 
among  other  things,  small  boats.  In  the  north  he 
had  a name,  Ihnaris,  borrowed  from  the  Finnish 
Ilinarincn,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Kalevala. 
Like  the  Ilmarinen  of  the  Finns,  Bjegg-olmai 
shoAved  features  which  Avere  most  certainly  derived 
from  the  Scandinavian  Njoi'iSr.  In  like  manner  the 
Lapp  method  of  conjuring  forth  Avind  and  storm, 
by  undoing  three  magic  knots,  is  of  Scandinavian 
origin.  From  their  agricultural  neighbours  the 
southern  Lapps  may  have  acquired  Jiscn-olmai 
(‘the  hoar-frost  man’)  and  Rana-neida  (signifi- 
cance of  Rana  unknown),  the  former  being  a frost 
spirit  and  the  latter  a goddess  of  verdure  or  groAvth, 
who  ruled  over  the  mountains  that  become  green 


earliest  in  the  spring.  It  is  probable  that  Raz-ajk 
(‘the  grass  mother’)  of  the  Russian  Lapps  is  of 
later  origin,  for  grass  is  comparatively  unimportant 
in  the  keeping  of  reindeer. 

5.  Other  deities  and  mediators. — The  goddess 
of  birth  was  Mader-aklca  (‘the  old  woman  of  the 
earth  ’)  ; and  her  three  daughters  were  Sar-aklui 
or  Sar-edne  (from  sarrat,  Avhich,  according  to  K.  B. 
Viklund,  means  ‘ to  cleave  sineAvs  asunder  for 
threads’;  cf.  the  spinning  of  the  Norns),  Juks- 
akka  (‘the  old  woman  of  the  boAv’),  Avho  Avas 
identical  with  Stduk-edne  (‘  the  gun  mother  ’) ; and 
Uks-akJca  (‘the  door  woman’).  Sar-akka  Avas 
most  favoured,  for  she  gave  needed  aid  at  child- 
birth and  calving.  The  task  of  Juks-akka  was  to 
protect  the  child  from  falling  and  hurting  itself  ; 
and  Avith  her  Uks-akka,  avIio  lived  under  the  door 
and  changed  girl  children  into  boys  in  the  mother's 
Avomb,  Avas  often  confounded.  All  three  lived 
under  the  kata.  The  goddesses  of  birth,  avIio  were 
unknoAvn  to  the  eastern  Lapps  and  to  Avhom  they 
offered  spinning-Avheels  and  alien  sacrificial  animals, 
corresponded  to  the  Scandinavian  Norns,  just  as 
the  Lapps’  porridge  feast,  Avhich  had  to  be  eaten 
by  Avomen  in  child-bed  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
corresponded  to  the  Faroe  nornagreytur.  During 
the  Roman  Catholic  period  Sar-akka  Avas  con- 
founded Avith  the  Virgin  Diary,  avIio  Avas  frequently 
called  Sergve-edne  (significance  unknoAvn).  Tavo 
strange  ceremonies  dated  from  the  same  period, 
viz.  Sar-akka  bajiti-sm  and  Sar-akka  eucharist, 
Avhich  Avere  simply  imitations  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ments. Roman  Catholic  tenets  can  also  be  re- 
cognized in  the  trinity  of  the  Lapps  — Radirn- 
attshe  (‘the  ruler’s  father’),  Radien-akka  (‘the 
ruler’s  Avife’),  and  Rndien-bardnc  (‘the  ruler's 
child’),  Avho  are  all  depicted  on  the  Lapp  drum  of 
the  later  periods.  It  Avas  the  duty  of  .1  tlckes-olmai 
(‘  the  holiday  man  ’)  to  see  that  the  Aveek-end  days, 
Frid.ty,  Saturday,  ami  Sunday,  Avere  properly 
observed;  and  Fasto-olinai  (‘the  fast-man')  had 
to  see  that  the  fasts  Avere  obseiwed.  Ailckcs- 
olmai  also  furthered  prayers  presented  to  the  goil 
Avhom  the  Lapps  called  Jnbmel  or  Ibmel — a name 
borroAA'ed  from  the  Finnish  Jumnla. 

The  mediators  betAveen  mankind  and  the  spiritual 
Avorld  Avere  noidc,  noitc,  noaide  (Finnish  iioita), 
shamans  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Samoj’eds 
and  the  northern  Asiatic  folk.  Usuallj-  they  Avere 
extremely  nervous  individuals  Avhose  characteristic 
troubles  passed  doAvn  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Yet  the  natural  skill  and  dexterity  had  to 
be  cultivated  by  means  of  an  old  shaman.  The 
noaide  could  enter  into  touch  with  the  sjiirit 
Avorld  Avhen  in  an  ecstatic  state,  a trance,  during 
Avhich  his  soul  Avent  to  the  kingdom  of  death  in 
order  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  dead  about  such 
things  as  the  cause  of  tl-.e  sickness  of  men  or 
animals,  the  prospects  of  hunting,  and  so  on. 
For  the  purpose  of  assisting  him,  the  noaide  had 
one  or  more  tutelary  spirits  (suojc,  originally 
‘ shadoAV,’  ‘ phantom  ’),  Avhich  he  could  inherit,  or 
buy,  or  obtain  as  a marriage  portion.  Often  the 
spirit  placed  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the  noaide. 
This  spirit  companj'^  Avas  called  noaide  - gaddse 
(‘shaman  retinue’) — a name  Avhich  is  often  giA'en 
to  cert.ain  animals  Avho  heljied  the  shaman  during 
his  spirit  journey.  From  the  close  connexion  in 
Avhich  such  animals  stood  to  their  masters,  it  is 
probable  that  it  Avas  the  shaman’s  oAvn  soul  that, 
severed  from  the  body,  could  put  on  diflerent 
shapes  : as  a reindeer  (saivo-sarva)  it  hastened  oA  er 
the  hills  ; as  a bird  (saivo-loddc)  it  ilew  through 
space  ; as  a fish  (saivo-gubUc)  it  plunged  through 
the  subterranean  Avaters ; and  as  a snake  (saivo- 
guarms)  it  undulated  on  the  earth. 

6.  The  Lapp  drum. — As  a means  of  inoducing 
an  ecstatic  trance  noaide  employed  yelling,  Avild 
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dances,  and  unnatural  food  and  drink,  but  above 
all  an  instrument  of  exaltation,  the  so-called  Lapp 
drum  (geure  in  the  south,  Icobdes  in  the  north). 
There  were  two  distinct  types  of  Lapp  drums. 
The  riddle-drum  had  a narrow  or  broad  wooden 
frame  bent  in  a circle,  with  a tanned  reindeer  skin 
stretched  taut  on  it.  The  upper  side  of  tlie  drum 
was  provided  with  a handle.  The  other  type,  the 
shell-drum,  had  a frame  resembling  an  oblong 
shell,  with  a couple  of  holes  in  the  bottom  by 
which  to  grasp  it.  Tlie  latter  was  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  former.  In  order  to  get  the  di'um  to 
sound  as  loudly  as  possible,  the  shaman  warmed 
its  surface  at  the  tire  before  he  began  to  beat  it 
with  the  drum-stick — a hammer-shaped  implement 
elegantly  carved  from  a horn.  In  order  still  further 
to  increase  the  sound,  the  drum  was  often  provided 
with  various  kinds  of  rattling  objects  ; and  in  order 
to  liven  up  the  shaman’s  fantasy  the  Lapps  painted 
figures  and  signs  with  blood  or  alder-bark  juice  on 
the  drum-skin.  In  the  later  days  these  figures 
were  multiplied  and  became  a perfect  microcosmos, 
representing  the  whole  range  of  ideas  of  tlie  Lapps. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  increase  of  the 
figures  or  a new  art  of  divination  that  had  come 
from  the  south  with  a riddle  that  had  the  effect  of 
changing  the  use  of  the  Lapp  drum  so  tliat  it  was 
employed  more  as  a means  of  divination  than  of 
exaltation.  A bunch  of  rings  was  kept  hopping 
about  on  the  drum-skin  as  the  drum-stick  rose  and 
fell  ; and  from  the  movement  of  the  rings  on  and 
off  the  different  signs  the  shaman  predicted  good  or 
ill.  If  the  bunch  of  rings  stopped  at  any  symbol  of 
a deity,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  god  desired 
a gift.  The  Lapp  drum  was  quite  common  as  an 
implement  of  divination,  and  it  survived  in  secret 
in  certain  districts  almost  down  to  our  own  day. 

7.  Sacrifices  and  offerings.  — Sacrifices  were 
oflered  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  by  the  shaman. 
In  certain  districts  in  the  south  of  Lappmark  the 
sacrificial  priest  wore  a special  dress  : on  his  back  a 
white  linen  robe,  on  the  left  arm  a brass  ring,  and 
on  the  breast  a badge  resembling  the  riband  of  an 
order.  When  he  sacrificed  to  the  female  divinities, 
he  wore  a white  linen  cap.  He  was  often  bedecked 
with  flowers,  while  a garland  was  placed  on  the 
forehead  of  the  victim.  This  sacrificial  custom 
points  to  Southern  lands.  The  images  of  the  gods, 
which  were  set  up  on  special  pedestals  or  altars, 
undoubtedly  indicated  a Scandinavian  influence. 
The  Lapps  anointed  their  gods  with  blood  and 
grease  ; and  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
set  up  by  the  door,  was  called  luotte  - muorra 
(‘  sacrifice  wood  ’).  A fence,  made  of  horns  (tjorve- 
gardi),  was  placed  round  the  image.  Besides 
reindeer,  M’hich  were  the  proper  sacrificial  animals, 
the  Lapps,  on  occasion,  when  they  made  sacrifices 
to  gods  belonging  to  alien  religions,  offered  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  which  they  bought  from 
the  natives.  In  the  custom  of  the  Lapps  that  the 
bones  of  the  victim  should  not  be  broken,  except 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  god  with  pieces 
of  all  the  more  important  limbs,  we  find  an  ancient 
idea  which  was  common  among  the  Finno-Ugrian 
peoples.  A primitive  Finnish  sacrificial  usage  had 
also  been  adopted  by  the  Lapps,  viz.  the  custom  of 
strewing  green  twigs  under  the  seide,  or  image  of 
tlie  god— spruce  in  winter,  and  birch  in  summer. 
When  the  shaman  lifted  the  stone,  lie  perceived 
from  its  weight  whether  the  god  was  favourable  or 
not.  This  also  was  the  way  in  which  the  Samoyed 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  hahe.  Finallj', 
the  caution  with  which  women  made  their  way 
past  sacred  places,  and  the  absence  of  women  from 
all  sacrificial  feasts,  can  be  traced  far  back  into  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race. 

Literatcre.— The  most  important  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  the  Ijapps  are  the  reports  of  the  missionaries 
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U.  Holmberg. 

LATIN  CHURCH.— See  Western  Church. 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.— See  xMormonism. 

LAUD. — William  Laud,  Archbi.sliop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  chief  minister  of  Charles  I.,  was  born, 
accordingto  hisdiarj'  (Works,  iii.  [185;i]  131),  on  tlie 
7th  of  October  1573,  in  the  town  of  Reading.  His 
father  was  a clothier  by  trade,  and  in  later  days 
his  Puritan  opponents  did  not  allow  him  to  forget 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  ‘ the  good  fortune  to  be 
born  a gentleman.’  Indeed,  his  unexalted  origin 
was  made  the  foundation  of  many  malicious  and 
exaggerated  libels,  which  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears  in  these  democratic  times.  Had  Laud  lived 
under  happier  auspices,  the  ability  and  persistent 
energy  -with  which  he  fought  his  way  step  by  stej) 
to  high  position  would  doubtless  have  won  their 
due  meed  of  praise.  As  it  was,  he  experienced  to 
the  full  the  disadvantages  which  belong  to  the  lot 
of  the  novus  homo,  and  to  this  circumstance  some 
of  the  harshnesses  and  defects  of  Ms  character  may 
be  traced. 

Laud  went  to  school  at  Reading,  where  he  won 
the  appreciation  of  ‘a  very  severe  schoolmaster,’ 
who  predicted  that  one  day  he  would  be  a great 
man.  In  1589,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
St.  Jolm’s  College,  Oxford,  and  the  following  year 
became  a Scholar.  In  1593  he  was  admitted  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s,  and  a year  later  he  became  a Bachelor 
of  Arts  ; his  IM.A.  degree  followed  in  1598.  In  his 
diary  he  records  various  ‘ great  sicknesses  ’ which 
befell  him  both  in  infancy  and  during  his  Univer- 
sity career.  Indeed,  throughout  his  life  he  was 
seldom  free  from  ill-health  for  any  long  period, 
and  in  his  arduous  public  life  we  can  see  an 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  an  indomitable  will 
over  a weaklj^  constitution. 

At  the  time  that  Laud  entered  Oxford,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  Calvinism  reigned  supreme 
within  its  walls.  The  tide  of  extreme  Puritanism 
which  had  set  in  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Marj' 
was  running  deep  and  strong.  If  the  Puritans 
were  in  a minority  in  the  country,  they  were  very 
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resolute  in  holding  to  their  ideals,  and  for  those 
ideals  they  desired  not  toleration  but  mastery. 
They  wished  to  see  Episcopacy  supplanted  by  the 
Presbyterian  system,  and  for  that  end  they  steadily 
worked  within  the  Church  itself.  Their  objections 
to  ceremonies,  surplices,  and  liturgy  were  only 
steps  towards  the  hoped  for  institution  of  the 
Genevan  form  of  discipline  as  the  Anglican  stand- 
ard. For  the  time  being,  it  is  true,  this  particular 
hope  was  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  mainly  as  a 
doctrinal  system  that  Calvinism  now  showed  its 
strength.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  in 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Universities  were 
its  strongholds. 

To  this  system  Laud  soon  showed  himself  a 
strong  and  dangerous  opponent.  He  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Kichard  Hooker  and  Bishop  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  and  the  pious  aspirations  of  men  like 
George  Herbert  and  Nicholas  b'errar  were  very 
precious  in  his  sight.  His  ideal  for  the  Churcli 
of  England  was  that  which  in  modern  times  is 
called  Anglican.  He  saw  in  the  English  Church 
a great  mediating  communion,  neither  Roman  on 
the  one  side  nor  Genevan  on  the  other,  primitive. 
Scriptural,  and  Catholic,  purged  from  superstition 
yet  reverencing  antiquity,  loyal  to  the  truth  once 
delivered  and  yet  large-hearted  in  its  welcome  to 
new  knowledge  and  fresh  thought.  Whatever 
grievous  mistakes  he  made  in  furtherance  of  this 
ideal,  it  was  to  it  that  he  devoted  his  life ; and, 
after  everything  is  said  against  Laud  that  can  be 
said,  the  truth  remains  that  his  conception  has 
been  justified  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
English  Church.  To  him  in  a large  degree  is  due 
the  settling  of  the  character  of  that  Church’s 
system. 

In  setting  himself  against  the  Calvinism  of 
Oxford,  however.  Laud  entered  upon  a long  and 
one-sided  conflict  with  authority.  In  an  academi- 
cal exercise  delivered  soon  after  his  ordination  he 
gave  great  offence  to  Abbot,  Master  of  University 
College  and  Vice-Chancellor  .and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop, by  tracing  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
through  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  up  to  the 
Apostles  and  the  Primitive  Church,  and  an  outcry 
was  raised  later  in  1604  when,  in  his  exercises  for 
the  B.D.  degree,  he  maintained  the  necessity  of 
Episcopacy  and  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion. Two  years  later  Laud  was  attacked  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Henry  Airy,  for  publishing  ‘popish 
opinions  ’ in  a sermon  delivered  in  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary’s.  A trial  followed  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court,  from  which  Laud  emerged  scot-free.  Amidst 
these  and  similar  attacks  Laud’s  coolness,  courage, 
and  ability  served  him  in  good  stead.  For  a time 
he  seemed  to  stand  almost  alone.  In  his  own 
words,  ‘ it  was  almost  made  a heresy  for  any  one 
to  be  seen  in  his  company,  and  a misprision  of 
heresy  to  give  him  a civil  salutation  as  he  walked 
the  streets’  (Heylyn,  Cypriamis  Anylims,  p.  54). 
On  one  occasion  he  sat  in  St.  Mary’s  and  heard 
himself  abused  for  almost  an  hour  together,  being 
pointed  at  as  he  sat  (ib.  p.  66).  The  preacher  on 
this  occasion  was  Abbot,  brother  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  Divinity  Professor,  who  certiiinly 
castigated  in  trenchant  style  the  supposed  pa- 
pistical leanings  of  this  unruly  member  of  the 
University. 

Yet  Laud  was  not  without  friends  who  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  his  baptism  of  lire.  Bishop 
Young  of  Rochester,  who  ordained  him  as  deacon 
in  1600  and  priest  in  1601,  praised  his  study  of  the 
Fathers,  Councils,  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  declared  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  be  ‘an 
instrument  of  restoring  the  Church  from  the 
narrow  and  private  principles  of  modern  times  ’ 
(Mozley,  Hist,  and  Thcol.  E.ssays^,  i.  116).  R.apid 
preferment  fell  to  his  lot.  He  became  chaplain  to 
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the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1603,  and  in  1607  he 
was  made  Vicar  of  Stanford  in  Northampton.shire. 
The  following  year  the  advowson  of  N.  Kilworth 
in  Leicestershire  was  given  to  him,  and  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  became  chaplain  to  BLshop 
Neile  of  Rochester.  His  first  sermon  before  King 
James  was  preached  in  1609,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Vest 
Tilbury  in  Essex.  Cuxton  in  Kent  next  fell  to  hi.- 
care  in  1610,  but  a few  months  later  he  left  it  to 
take  charge  of  Norton.  The  same  year  the  Pre- 
.sidentship  of  St.  John’s  College  became  vacant, 
and  Laud  became  a candidate.  Naturallj'  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Puritan  party  was  put 
forth  to  prevent  his  appointment,  Ablxit,  the 
Archbishop-Elect,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere 
being  indefatigable  in  their  efforts.  Yet,  although 
Laud  was  disabled  by  sickness,  and  unable  jper- 
sonally  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  he  was  elected. 
An  ajppeal  was  made  to  the  Crown,  which  Jame.s 
in  per.son  disposed  of  by  declaring  Laud  President 
of  St.  John’s. 

As  head  of  a College,  Laud  was  in  his  proper 
element,  and  his  rule  seems  to  have  been  a happj’ 
and  beneficent  one.  In  dealing  with  those  Fellows 
of  the  College  who  had  worked  against  him  he 
showed  a proper  spirit  of  concili.ation.  As  a patron 
of  literature  and  sound  learning  he  was  wholly 
admirable,  and  his  love  of  order  and  discipline 
found  congenial  scope  in  dealing  with  academic 
life  and  affairs.  When  he  became  Chancellor  of 
the  University  in  1630,  his  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness in  this  direction  were  much  widened,  and 
he  used  them  to  the  full.  The  reforms  which  he 
instituted  resulted  in  a large  increase  of  students 
and  in  greater  efficiency  of  teaching,  and  their 
effect  remained  long  after  Laud  was  dead. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  in 
anticipation  the  valuable  results  of  Laud's  con- 
nexion with  Oxford.  The  codification  of  the 
University  Statutes  was  perhaps  his  most  im- 
portant work,  and  his  code  still  remains  as  the 
basis  of  the  Statute-book  of  the  University. 
Among  its  provisions  were  the  institution  of 
public  examinations  for  University  degrees,  the 
revival  of  the  College  system  with  its  morid  and 
religious  discipline  and  the  academical  dress,  and 
an  improved  method  of  electing  proctors.  Laud's 
benefactions  to  the  University  were  many  and 
important.  He  founded  the  Laudian  Professor- 
ship of  Arabic,  increased  the  endowment  of  the 
Hebrew  Chair,  and  similarly  augmented  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Public  Orator.  He  befriended  foreign 
scholars  like  Gerhard  Vossius,  and  helped  to  juo- 
mote  native  men  of  learning  like  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Selden,  Lindsell,  and  Bedell.  In  1633  Laud  pro- 
cured a royal  patent  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Lhiiversity  Press — an  institution  in  which  he  took 
the  greatest  interest.  His  munificence  towards 
the  then  recently  founded  Bodleian  Library  was 
also  great.  He  presented  to  this  institution  over 
1300  MSS  in  various  languages,  besides  a collec- 
tion of  coins,  and  built  an  extra  wing  to  accom- 
modate his  gifts.  His  claim  that  no  Chancellor 
had  ever  loved  the  University  as  he  is  well  borne 
out  by  the  record  of  his  services  and  his  gifts, 
and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  educational 
work  was  carried  out  in  the  intervals  of  his 
ecclesiastical  and  political  labours  as  Archbishop 
and  I’rime  Minister,  it  seems  .all  the  more  remark- 
able. Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact 
that,  as  Chancellor  of  Dublin  University,  Laud 
provided  a Charter  and  Code  for  Trinity  College, 
one  of  the  features  of  the  latter  being  the  pro- 
vision that  the  fellowships,  originally  of  seven 
ye.ars’  duration,  should  be  tenable  for  life.  The 
Colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  also  came  within 
the  Archbishop’s  care  as  visitor,  and  we  find  him 
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providing  statutes  for  the  Cathedral  School  of 
Canterbury.  To  the  town  of  Reading  and  to 
the  grammar-school  where  his  instruction  began 
he  was  a generous  benefactor,  and  to  his  own 
College  of  St.  John’s  he  gave  a new  quadrangle 
and  valuable  presents  of  books. 

One  turns  with  less  satisfaction  to  the  record  of 
Laud’s  career  in  the  larger  held  of  politics  and 
ecclesiastical  statesmanship.  The  problems  of  a 
kingdom  cannot  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  a College  or  a University,  and  Laud 
had  all  the  defects  of  a purely  academic  char- 
acter. He  was  lacking  in  that  instinctive  sym- 
pathy which  enables  the  true  statesman  to  grasp 
the  conditions,  unfavourable  as  well  as  favourable, 
under  which  his  work  has  to  be  done.  He  did 
not  realize  the  enormous  power  which  prejudice 
plays  in  public  opinion,  and  his  bent  was  to  treat 
men  as  a schoolmaster  treats  children.  He  was 
often  hasty  and  severe.  Harassed  by  his  own 
love  for  details,  he  often  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  important  and  the  trivial.  His 
prodigious  activity  outran  his  strength,  and,  as 
he  grew  older,  his  temper  became  more  uncertain 
and  his  attitude  more  arbitrary.  As  a Church 
ruler  he  presented  himself  more  in  the  light  of 
an  official  than  of  a Father-in-God,  and  as  a states- 
man he  was  more  inclined  to  rely  upon  force  than 
upon  influence.  In  holding  high  secular  office  in 
the  State,  and  in  promoting  Juxon  in  England 
and  Spottiswoode  in  Scotland  to  similar  prefer- 
ment, he  ran  counter  to  the  public  feeling  of  the 
country  since  the  Reformation ; and  in  becoming 
an  agent  of  the  despotic  Government  of  Charles  I. 
he  involved  the  Church  in  a struggle  with  the 
growing  power  in  the  nation,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  made  the  Church  a department  of 
the  State. 

Yet,  with  all  his  faults  and  mistakes.  Laud  has 
been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  past.  The  picture 
of  the  monster  drawn  by  Macaulay  and  the  per- 
petrators of  the  great  Whig  legend  does  not 
correspond  with  the  ascertained  facts.  S.  R. 
Gardiner  in  his  History  of  England  has  shown 
how  to  treat  the  man  and  his  times  in  an  impartial 
manner.  And  no  one  can  read  Laud’s  Devotions, 
with  their  unfailing  note  of  penitence  and  of  per- 
sonal piety,  without  realizing  that  their  •writer 
was  a man  who  strove  conscientiously  according 
to  his  light  to  serve  his  Church  and  his  country. 
His  diary,  too,  with  its  record  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment, and  its  curious  revelation  of  the 
writer’s  belief  in  dreams  and  omens,  throws  a very 
human  light  upon  his  brilliant  but  hazardous  public 
career. 

Laud’s  progress  at  Court  was  slow  but  sure.  He 
became  King’s  Chaplain  soon  after  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  St.  John’s,  and,  as  time  Avent 
on,  further  ecclesiastical  pi’eferments  fell  to  his 
lot.  In  1614  he  received  the  prebend  of  Bugden, 
in  1615  he  became  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  year  after  Dean  of  Gloucester.  At  Gloucester 
he  soon  shoAved  Avhat  his  vicAvs  Avere  as  to  the 
externals  of  Church  Avorship.  Among  other  things 
he  removed  the  Communion  table  from  the  centre 
of  the  choir  to  its  old  position  at  the  east  end. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  Avas  greatly  oftended  at 
the  innovation,  and  is  said  never  to  have  entered 
the  Cathedral  again.  In  1616  Laud  was  in  the 
King’s  train  during  his  visit  to  Scotland,  and  gave 
oflence  to  Scottish  susceptibilities  by  Avearing  a 
surplice  at  a funeral.  Three  years  later  King 
James  offered  Laud  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David’s, 
stipulating  that  he  might  continue  to  hold  the 
Presidentship  of  St.  John’s.  To  this  condition, 
hoAvever,  Laud  Avould  not  consent,  and  he  resig-ned 
the  headship  of  the  College  on  the  day  before 
his  consecration  as  Bishop.  In  1622  there  took 


place,  at  the  command  of  the  King,  the  famous 
controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Percy  or  Fisher, 
Avho  had  influenced,  among  others,  the  Countess 
of  Buckingham,  mother  of  George  VUliers,  the 
King’s  favourite.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  con- 
ference, Francis  White,  afterAvards  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Avas  the  English  champion,  but  after  tAvo  meetings 
Laud  Avas  called  in.  Although  he  had  not  ‘ the 
full  time  of  four  and  tAventy  hours  to  bethink  him- 
self’ (J.  Dowden,  Paddock  Lectures,  p.  115),  his 
learning  and  acuteness  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Denying  that  there  is  Scriptural  or  primitive  AA’ar- 
rant  for  an  infallible  pope,  he  proceeded  to  deal 
Avith  Roman  errors.  Yet  he  conceded  that  Rome 
Avith  its  errors  is  a true  Church,  but  not  the  true 
Church.  Against  the  exclusive  claims  of  Rome  he 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  a general  Council,  and 
to  the  Avitness  of  Scripture.  The  English  Church 
as  reformed,  he  declared,  is  also  a true  Church, 
holding  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  Eucharist  Laud  saAv  a three- 
fold sacrilice : (1)  the  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  (2)  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, (3)  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies. 

One  result  of  this  controversy  Avas  the  beginning 
of  a close  friendshi])  and  intimacy  between  Laud 
and  Buckingham.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
strangeness  of  such  an  alliance,  its  sincerity  Avas 
unquestionable.  Laud  became  the  confessor  of  the 
Court  favourite,  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a real 
religious  influence  over  him.  In  matters  political 
also  he  AA-as  Buckingham’s  devoted  allj’,  helping 
him  with  his  advice  and  influence  in  times  of 
trouble,  and  Avorking  to  maintain  his  influence  at 
Court.  In  1625  King  James  died,  and  a neAv  era 
of  influence  opened  up  for  Laud.  Charles  gave 
him  a fullness  of  confidence  Avhich  his  father  had 
Avitliheld.  A schedule  of  the  clergy  Avas  prepared 
by  him  at  Buckingham’s  request,  and  laid  before 
the  King.  Each  name  Avas  marked  0 or  P,  the 
orthodox  being  listed  for  promotion,  while  the 
Puritans  Avere  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  find 
him  defending  Richard  Montague  against  the  Par- 
liament’s Avrath  incurred  by  his  pamphlet  against 
Calvinism,  assisting  Buckingham  in  his  defence, 
and  preaching  up  the  King’s  prerogative  before 
Charles’s  second  Parliament.  In  1626  he  became 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  two  years  later, 
shortly  before  the  assassination  of  Buckingham, 
he  became  Bishop  of  London.  Buckingham’s 
death  opened  the  AA^ay  still  further  to  Laud’s  promo- 
tion, and  he  became  the  chief  adA’iser  of  the  king. 
In  1633  he  Avas  translated  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  and  became,  rmder  Charles,  all- 
powerful  in  Church  and  State.  In  his  diary 
( Works,  iii.  219)  he  relates  that  the  month  before 
he  became  Archbishop  he  Avas  tAA’ice  approached  by 
an  emissary  of  Rome  Avith  the  ofl'er  of  a Cardinal’s 
hat.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  ofl’er,  it  had  no  effect  upon  Laud,  Avho  Avas 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  strength  of  the  Angli- 
can position. 

The  character  of  Laud’s  administration  in  Church 
and  State  has  already  been  briefly  described.  In 
matters  ecclesiastical  he  put  the  care  of  outAvard 
things  in  the  forefront,  both  because  he  belieA’ed  that 
AVorship  is  the  best  form  of  teaching,  and  because  he 
desired  that  Rome  should  not  point  the  finger  at 
Anglican  slovenliness.  He  enforced  uniformity  of 
practice,  and  yet  Avas  Avilling  to  allow  large  liberty 
of  thought.  As  a statesman  he  has  incurred  the 
odium  of  the  severities  practised  by  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
But  it  must  at  least  be  remembered  that  the 
humanitarian  sentiments  of  the  present  day  did 
not  exist  in  Laud’s  time,  and  that  the  cruelties  of 
the  CommonAvealth  far  exceeded  anything  that 
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can  justly  be  laid  to  liis  charge.  He  was  not  re- 
vengeful, and  often  treated  his  fallen  enemies  with 
private  kindness.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
strove  in  various  ways  for  social  betterment. 

Laud’s  connexion  with  Scotland  was  a fateful 
one.  He  had  accompanied  King  James  in  his  visit 
to  that  country  as  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  again 
in  1633,  as  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  Charles  I.  in  a visit  that  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression  among  the  Scots.  The 
climax  came  in  1637,  when  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Prayer  Book  known  as  ‘ Laud’s  IJturgy  ’ led 
to  ecclesiastical  and  political  revolution  in  both 
countries.  In  spite  of  its  name,  however,  the 
Prayer  Book  was  in  the  main  the  work  of  two 
Scottish  Bishops,  Maxwell  of  Ross  and  Wedder- 
burn  of  Dunblane,  Laud’s  share  being  confined  to 
preliminary  suggestion  and  subsequent  revision. 
Both  Charles  and  Laud,  indeed,  had  wished  the 
English  book  then  in  use  to  be  adopted  in  Scot- 
land, but  gave  way  in  the  face  of  the  patriotic 
representations  of  the  Scottish  Bishops.  Tlie  real 
oflence  of  the  book  lay  in  the  arbitrary  method  of 
its  introduction,  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  despotic  acts. 

Laud  met  his  fall  with  pathetic  dignity,  and 
bore  his  long  imprisonment  with  all  its  trials  very 
patiently.  On  18th  December  1640  he  was  im- 
peached by  Parliament,  and  the  following  March 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  His  friend  and 
colleague  Strafi'ord  was  executed  on  12th  May,  and 
the  Archbishop  fainted  at  the  window  of  his  cell 
when  attempting  to  give  him  his  blessing  on  the 
way  to  the  scaflbld.  In  May  1643  Prynne  was 
commissioned  to  rifle  his  papers,  and  to  seize  his 
diary,  a mutilated  edition  of  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  published.  His  trial  for  high  treason 
began  on  12th  March  1644.  Laud  showed  the 
same  coolness  and  ability  in  defending  himself 
that  he  had  exhibited  many  years  ago  in  the 
Court  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  the 
prosecution  failed.  But  his  enemies  were  not  to 
be  baulked  of  their  prey,  and  a special  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  by  Parliament.  On  10th 
January  1645  the  Archbishop  paid  for  his  policy 
and  his  mistakes  with  his  life.  He  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  in  the  presence  of  a large  multitude, 
declaring  that  he  had  always  belonged,  in  heart 
and  soul,  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  he 
had  never  endeavoured  the  subversion  either  of 
law  or  of  religion.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the 
chancel  of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  whence  it  was  removed  in  1663  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford. 

Litbratcre. — TFoi-l-s  (Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology), 
7 vols.,  Oxford,  1847-60;  J.  B.  Mozley,  Historical  and  Theo- 
logical Essays'^,  London,  1884,  Essay  on  'Laud’;  Lives  by 
A.  C.  Benson,  do.  1887 ; W.  H.  Hutton,  do.  1896 ; C.  14. 
Simpkinson,  do.  1894 ; Archbishop  Laud  Commemoration.,  ed. 
VV.  E.  Collins,  do.  1895  ; Peter  Heylyn,  Cyprianus  Anglicxts, 
do.  1668;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Uistory  of  England,  10  vols.,  do. 
1883-84  ; John  Dowden,  Paddock  Lectures,  do.  1897. 

A.  Mitchell. 

LAUGHTER. — When  we  seek  to  assign  to 
laughter  a place  and  a function  in  social  life,  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  in  view  the  laughter  of  em- 
bodied persons.  Even  wdien  ‘ the  joyful  roar  to 
the  benefit  of  the  lungs  ’ has  undergone  repression 
and  refinement  under  the  touch  of  civilization, 
there  remains  a more  chastened  expression  which 
may  be  seen  if  not  heard,  and  without  which  a 
fellowship  in  feeling  is  incommunicable.  There 
is,  indeed,  when  relinement  and  repression  have 
reached  their  limit,  a hidden  and  silent  laughter 
of  the  mind  which  might  be  enjoyed  by  a disem- 
bodied spirit— though  even  here  for  embodied  mor- 
tals there  are,  no  doubt,  more  subtle  physiological 
effects  which,  by  purely  inward  reverberation,  give 
heightened  tone  to  the  enjoyment.  But  such 


silent  and  unexpressed  laughter  has,  on  one  side 
at  least,  lost  touch  with  social  life.  Apart  from 
some  form  of  telepathic  influence,  it  can  call  forth 
no  echo  in  others.  It  may  bring  to  the  individual 
an  access  of  glee — a touch  of  ‘ sudden  glory  ’ ; it 
remains,  however,  unshared  ; there  can  be  none 
of  that  beneficent  contagiousness  which,  through 
the  interaction  of  suggestion,  imitation,  and  sym- 
pathy, gives  one  form  of  social  value  to  laughter — 
a real  value,  though  in  its  more  primitive  stages 
it  may  as  yet  afford  little  evidence  of  that  progress 
in  the  art  of  good  manners  which,  according  to 
Bergson,  it  is  its  function  to  promote. 

On  its  phj’sical  and  expressive  side,  then,  laugh- 
ter is,  among  other  things,  a means  of  inter- 
communication, though  it  may  not  be  consciouslj’ 
employed  to  that  end.  Like  other  such  means, 
it  implies  as  a basis  a common  mode  of  expression, 
inherited  or  acquired;  and,  in  large  measure  in 
co-operation  with  language,  it  affords  to  others  an 
index  of  the  presence  of  a specific  and  probably 
indelinable  mode  of  afi'ective  tone  which  accom- 
panies man’s  outlook  on  his  fellows.  For  amid 
much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  es.sential 
characteristics  of  that  which  is  provocative  of 
laughter,  there  seems  to  be  fairly  general  agree- 
ment that  it  is  the  situations  of,  or  in  close  relation 
to,  human  life  that  afford  the  natural  objective  of 
laughter  when  it  comes  to  maturity.  On  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  there  is  the  physical  laugh  which 
invites  others  to  join  in  the  social  choins  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  laughable,  which  is  a ju'opertj’  of 
some  sort  that  characterizes  a social  situation  ; 
and  between  them  stands  laughter,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  will  here  be  used,  as  that  which 
subtly  yet  distinctively  qualities  some  one’s  consci- 
ousness. 

Of  the  laugh  and  the  smile  as  bodilj-  expres- 
sions little  need  be  said.  It  is  probable  that  for 
both  there  are  hereditai’y  foumlations,  and  that 
the  beb.aviour  involved  is,  in  the  narrower  and 
biological  sen.se,  instinctive.  But  whether  the 
smile  is,  in  the  infant,  an  expression  of  satiety, 
and  whether  the  laugh  is  at  the  outset  the  reflex 
outcome  of  physical  tickling ; how  far  they  are 
quite  independent  modes  of  response,  or  how  far 
they  have  common  factors ; whether  they  have 
in  themselves  some  element  of  survival  value, 
or  whether  the  muscles  concerned  are,  from  the 
habits  of  our  race,  the  readiest  and  therefore  the 
first  to  receive  an  overflow  of  ‘ nervous  energy  ’ ; 
how  the  facial,  vocal,  and  respiratory  co-ordina- 
tions are  brought  about,  and  why  they  should 
come  to  be  an  expression  of  specific  and  somewhat 
varying  mental  states — these  are  matters  beyond 
our  present  concern.  They  are  questions  of  genetic 
origin  which  we  can  afford  to  pass  by.  It  is  to 
laughter  and  the  laughable  that  we  must  restrict 
our  attention,  merely  noting  that  the  nervous 
laugh,  the  irritable  laugh,  the  laugh  of  bitter 
scorn,  though  the  same  organic  mechanism  of  re- 
sponse is  employed,  do  not  seem  to  express  the 
sunny  laughter  of  the  mind.  The  laughter  of  the 
Bible  is  nearly  alwaj’s  an  exjiression  of  scorn  and 
not  of  mirth  (see,  however,  Ps  126'- and  Jobs-'). 
Genial  laughter  and  the  laughable  are  in  correl- 
ative relationship ; at  all  events  the  laughable 
inevitably  implies  some  one  who  does  or  might 
laugh  thereat.  If  we  add  that  laughter  also  im- 
plies something  which  is  laughed  at  (which  will 
e.xclude  the  laugh  as  an  expression  of  pure  joy  and 
lightness  of  heart),  the  symmetry  of  the  correla- 
tion will  be  preserved.  But  a good  deal  depends 
upon  whether  the  laugher  is  regarded  as  a rela- 
tively detached  and  disinterested  spectator  or  is 
looked  upon  as  eminently  self-centred  in  his  out- 
look. Schopenhauer’s  doctrine  of  the  incongruous 
involves  the  assumptiou  of  the  former  attitude ; 
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Hobbes’s  ‘ sudden  glory  ’ shows  an  emphasis  on 
the  latter. 

Men  experience  the  passion  of  sudden  glory  • either  by  some 
sudden  act  of  their  own,  that  pleaseth  them ; or  by  the  appre- 
hension of  some  deformed  thing  in  another,  by  comparison 
whereof  they  suddenly  applaud  themselves.  And  it  is  incident 
most  to  them,  that  are  conscious  of  the  fewest  abilities  in  them- 
selves ; who  are  forced  to  keep  themselves  in  their  own  favour, 
by  observing  the  imperfections  of  other  men’  (Leviathan,  pt.  i. 
ch.  vi.). 

The  stress  in  Hobbes  is  on  the  sudden  conception 
of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  witli 
the  inferiority  of  others  or  with  our  own  formerly. 
So  self-centred  is  this  form  of  laughter  that  the 
correlative  laughable  almost  fades  out  of  view, 
though  the  inferiority  of  others  is  presumably  in 
some  degree  ridiculous.  As  a factor  in  a particular 
type  of  laughter,  this  exultation  over  others  and 
the  accompanying  self-exaltation  may  be  accepted ; 
as  a comprehensive  theory  of  laughter,  it  can  hardly 
pass  muster.  Not  all  exultation  over  inferiors  is 
of  the  order  of  laughter  ; not  all  laughter  is  of  the 
order  of  self-exaltation. 

In  Schopenhauer’s  doctrine  of  the  incongruous 
the  self-centred  attitude  is  relatively  unimportant. 
His  is  predominantly  a doctrine  of  the  laughable, 
though  this  must,  of  course,  be  apprehended  as 
such. 

‘ The  cause  of  laughter  in  every  case  is  simply  the  sudden 
perception  of  the  incongruitj'  between  a concept  and  the  real 
objects  which  have  been  thought  through  it  in  some  relation’ 
(The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  tr.  Haldane  and  Kemp,  i.  76). 

There  is  an  element  of  the  unexpected  or  of 
expectation  baulked.  A situation,  presented  or 
described,  diverges  from  the  course  of  its  custom- 
ary development,  or  we  are  swiftly  transferred 
into  the  midst  of  a somewhat  different  situation. 
But  not  all  incongruity  is  laughable.  The  situa- 
tions of  social  life  teem  Avith  incongruities ; and 
many  of  them  are  provocative  of  sighs  and  tears 
rather  than  laughter  and  smiles.  Spencer,  there- 
fore, distinguished  between  ascending  and  descend- 
ing incongruitj'. 

‘ Laughter  naturally  results  only  when  consciousness  is 
unawares  transferred  from  great  things  to  small— only  when 
there  is  what  we  call  a descending  incongruity  ’ (‘  Physiology  of 
Laughter,’  Essays,  i.  206). 

In  accordance  avith  bis  physiological  interpreta- 
tion, the  prior  condition  invoh’es  a volume  of 
brain-excitement  which,  on  the  sudden  descent,  is 
too  great  for  the  occasion,  and  overflows,  through 
habitual  channels,  into  the  smaller  muscles  of  the 
smile  or  the  larger  muscles  of  the  hearty  laugh. 
But,  unless,  in  line  with  the  well-known  thesis 
of  W.  James  and  C.  I^ange,  the  bodily  laugh 
begets  the  laughter  of  the  mind,  the  mental  affec- 
tion itself  is  not  thus  explained.  The  descending 
incongruity  is  translated  into  physiological  terms  ; 
but  Ave  are  left  Avith  that  as  determining  the 
laughter  and  the  laugh.  No  doubt  it  is  applicable 
in  many  cases ; but  Avhether  descent  is  in  all  cases 
necessary  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  A 
man’s  hat  on  a child’s  head,  and  a child’s  hat  on 
a man’s  head,  may  both  make  us  laugh.  Is  this 
because  in  the  one  case  Ave  come  doAvn  from  the 
noble  hat  to  the  ridiculous  child,  and  in  the  other 
from  the  dignity  of  the  man  to  his  absurd  head- 
gear  ? Or  is  there  in  each  case  a descent  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnormal  (cf.  J.  Sully,  Essay  on 
Laughter,  p.  9f.)? 

Bergson  reduces  all  forms  of  descending  incon- 
gruity to  one,  and  traces  the  genesis  of  laughter 
to  the  perception  of  some  intrusion  of  a mechanical 
mode  of  action  or  gesture  into  a situation  Avhich 
should  develop  on  the  higher  vital  plane.  For 
him  there  can  be  no  descent  more  serious  than 
that  from  life  to  mechanism.  One  Avould  suppose 
that  so  fatal  a fall  Avould  move  Bergson  to  tears. 
Bub  he  suppresses  these  deeper  emotions,  and 
even  insists  that  ‘absence  of  feeling ’ is  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  laughter.  One  must  look  upon 


life  as  a disinterested  spectator.  To  produce  the 
Avhole  of  its  ett'eet,  the  comic  demands  something 
like  a momentary  anaesthesia  of  the  heart.  Its 
appeal  is  to  intelligence  pure  and  simple.  In- 
difference is  its  natural  environment,  for  laughter 
has  no  greater  foe  than  emotion.  Under  these 
conditions  the  attitudes,  gestures,  and  movements 
of  the  human  body  are  laughable  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  that  body  reminds  us  of  a mere  machine. 
What  is  essentially  laughable  is  that  Avhich  is  done 
automatically.  Itigidity,  automatism,  absent- 
mindedness,  and  unsociability  are  all  inextricably 
entAvined ; and  all  serve  as  ingredients  to  the 
making  up  of  the  comic  in  character.  Such  is  his 
main  thesis (H.  Bergson,  Laxighter,  Eng.  tr.,  pp.  4, 
5,  29,  139,  147).  But,  Avhereas  for  the  most  jiart 
serious  discussions  of  the  comic  are  dull  enough, 
save  for  the  Avelcome  jokes  and  anecdotes  Avhieh 
one  enjoys  all  the  more  if  one  forgets  all  about  the 
principles  Avhich  thej'  are  supposed  to  illustrate, 
Bergson’s  book  on  Laughter  is  Avorthy  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  as  Meredith’s  Essay  on  Comedy. 
In  both  there  is  real  distinction  in  matter  and 
stj’le.  In  both  the  sjunpathy  of  the  artist  is 
combined  Avith  philosophic  insight.  In  both  one 
is  perhaps  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  anj' 
scientific  formulation  to  hold  in  the  bondage  of 
clearly  defined  concepts  the  elusive  spirit  of  laugh- 
ter. One  cannot  but  feel  that  Bergson’s  Avide 
outlook  on  the  laughable  in  life  and  in  comedj’ 
overleaps  the  constraints  of  his  theory. 

He  tells  us  that  laughter  is  begotten  of  real  life 
and  akin  to  art.  It  is  in  the  selective  products  of 
art  that  the  thoughtful  laughter  of  the  mind 
reaches  its  fullest  development.  If,  as  he  urges, 
there  may  be  comic  elements  alike  in  situations, 
in  Avords,  and  in  character,  the  business  of  the 
artistic  creator  of  the  laughable  is  to  combine  all 
these  elements  into  one  sj-nthesis  Avhich  shall  be 
proA’ocative  of  laughter  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
refinement.  Wittj'  dialogue,  good  in  itself,  must 
afford  also  a revelation  of  the  comic  in  character, 
and  must  be  organic  to  laughable  situations  pre- 
sented. But  how  many  and  varied  are  the  factors  ; 
hoAv  subtle  is  the  hamronious  sj-nthesis  ! Here  one 
sees  portrayed  the  sudden  gloiy  of  exultation,  but 
it  is  not  the  sympathetic  sharing  of  that  alone 
that  produces  the  thoughtful  laugh.  Or  one  may 
see  cases  of  Kant’s  tense  expectation  evaporating 
in  the  void ; but  that  does  not  eover  the  Avhole 
ground.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  incongruity, 
not  ahvays  descending ; but  episodic  incongruitj' 
is  subject  to  underlying  congruity.  We  pass 
lightly  from  one  universe  of  regard  to  another ; 
but  they  are  related,  and  each  illuminates  the 
other.  This  is  seen  in  detail,  and  gives  piquancy 
to  the  play  upon  AA'ords.  If  the  after-dinner  orator 
explains  his  success  as  due  to  his  adoption  of  the 
principle  that,  if  he  does  not  strike  oil  in  three 
minutes,  he  stops  boring,  tAvo  universes  of  dis- 
course are  related,  and  a sudden  laughter-span 
bridges  the  interval  betAveen  them.  The  incongru- 
ous implies  some  measure  of  separation,  and  there 
must  be  the  subtle  integration  of  some  perceived 
congruity  to  produce  the  synthetic  Avhole  which 
the  artistry  of  the  comic  seeks  to  attain.  There 
is  often,  no  doubt,  some  element  of  the  mechanical, 
in  a rather  strained  interpretation  ; but,  notAvith- 
standing  Bergson’s  brilliant  advocacy  of  a theory 
dictated  by  his  philosophy,  one  feels  that  it  is  the 
free  life  of  comedy  rather  than  its  occasional  lapse 
into  constrained  mechanism  that  enshrines  the  true 
spirit  of  laughter.  Hoav  many  and  A'aried  are  the 
constitutive  factors  of  the  laughable  the  sym- 
pathetic artist  probably  realizes  better  than  the 
analytic  man  of  science.  And  it  is  questionable 
Avhether  the  total  exclusion  of  emotion  (by  Avhich 
Ave  must  understand  that  Avhich  is  in  affectiA'e 
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antithesis  to  the  laughing  mood)  is  characteristic 
of  the  best  comedy.  If,  as  is  generally  held, 
humour  is  a blend  of  the  playful  and  the  serious, 
owing  its  timbre  to  overtones  of  something  akin  to 
pity,  then,  so  far  as  humour  is  an  ingredient  of 
comedy,  emotion  is  present.  We  have  ‘the  richer 
laugh  of  heart  and  mind  in  one.’  Meredith  says 
that  the  humorist  of  high  order  has  an  embrace  of 
contrasts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  comic  poet.  But 
this  very  contrast  serves  to  enhance  the  richness 
of  laughter,  and  characterizes  the  higher  comedy 
as  distinguished  from  farce  ; for  ‘ the  test  of  true 
comedy  is  that  it  shall  awaken  thoughtful  laugh- 
ter ’ ((i.  Meredith,  Essay  on  Comedy,  pp.  83,  85). 

It  is  not  the  primary  business  of  comedy  to 
correct  men’s  manners.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  laughter  in  social  life  ; but  it  is  introduced 
into  comedy  only  as  an  ideal  repre.sentation  of  that 
life.  This  disciplinary  function  of  laughter  is 
regarded  by  Bergson  as  the  mark  of  its  social 
utility  (op.  cit.  pp.  17,  170,  197  f.).  Laughter  is 
above  all  a corrective.  By  laughter,  whicli  would 
fail  in  its  object  if  it  bore  the  stamp  of  .sympathy 
or  kindness,  society  avenges  itself  for  the  liberties 
taken  with  it.  Its  function  is  to  intimidate  by 
humiliating.  Eidicule,  we  may  say,  is  the  whip 
with  which  society  corrects  the  smaller  faults  of 
its  children,  and  satire  is  the  lash  which  is  applied 
to  corporate  abuses  when  they  have  been  strijjjjed 
bare  of  their  line  garments.  In  both  there  is 
something  of  self-centred  superiority,  even  when 
it  is  felt  to  be  the  superiority  of  society  embodied 
in  the  smiter.  But,  though  the  derisive  smile  or 
the  scornful  laugh  may  be  there,  it  is  not  an 
expression  of  the  true  spirit  of  laughter,  which  is 
happy  and  genial.  It  is  rather  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  exultant  laugh  of  the  savage  over  his 
vanquished  foe.  And  it  not  infrequently  fails  in 
attaining  its  end,  while  the  kindly  good-humoured 
laugh  has  far  greater  eflicacy  in  correcting  the 
manners  of  boys  and  men. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  this  form  of 
social  utility  is  that  which  has  given  to  laughter 


its  chief  evolutionary  value  in  social  life.  This  is 
rather  a secondary  utility  like  that  of  the  in.seet’s 
sting,  which  is  derived  from  an  organ  of  diflerent 
ancestral  value.  There  is  a more  genial  form  of 
utility.  According  to  W.  McDougall,  laughter 
has  been  evolved  in  man  as  an  antidote  to  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  (Brit.  Assoc.,  1913,  reported 
in  Nature,  xcii.  [1914]).  He  contends  that  laugh- 
ter arises  only  in  situations  which  are  mildly 
unpleasant  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  redeemed 
by  laughter  itself  ; or  in  presence  of  those  things 
which  would  excite  a feeble  degree  of  sj-mpathetic 
pain  if  we  did  not  actually  laugh  at  them.  But 
are  these  conditions  universal  ? Is  the  comic  situa- 
tion, or  the  joke,  at  which  we  laugh,  always  in 
some  degree  painful  ? Should  we  not  substitute 
‘sometimes’  for  ‘always’?  There  is,  however, 
probably  an  element  of  truth  (if  not  the  whole 
truth)  in  the  view  that  laughter  is  a protective 
reaction  which  shields  us  from  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  fellow-men — 
even  when  they  jest.  As  pity  softens  the  primitive 
callousness  of  laughter,  .so  does  laugliter  in  turn 
relieve  us  from  the  deinession  which  stui>idity,  for 
example,  engenders.  And  it  maj-  have  a wider 
influence. 

‘How  many  men  in  our  hiphly  civilized  communities  to-dav 
may  have  learned  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  by  the 
practice  of  gentle  laughter,  no  one  knows  ’ (.Sully,  AVay  ■ u 
Laughter,  p.  408). 

In  any  case,  ‘ he  who  produces  a laugh  of  pure 
gladness  brightens  the  world  for  those  who  near 
him’  (Sully,  op.  cit.  p.  417).  Laughter  is  a tonic 
which  braces  both  body  and  mind,  and  thus  benefits 
both  the  individual  and  society. 

Literature. — Thomas  Hobbes,  uxtman  Snture,  London, 
1050,  The  Leviathan,  do.  1051  ; A.  Schopenhauer,  Die  HV/f 
als  Vorstellunci,  Lemziir,  lillO,  tr.  K.  B.  Haldane  and 

J.  Kemp,  London,  18S3^6;  H.  Spencer,  ‘The  Bhysiolojrv  of 
Laii^diter,’  Macmillan's  Manazine,  March,  ISOO,  reprint^  in 
Essays,  i.  (London,  1S83) ; (jeor^e  Meredith,  ‘An  Essav  on 
Comedy,'  yew  Quarterly  Maijazine,  April,  1S77,  reprinl^kl  in 
book  form  ; H.  Bergson,  Lc  Rire,  Bans,  1900,  tr.  C.  Brereton 
and  F.  Rothwell,  London,  1911;  James  Sully,  An  Essay  on 
Laughter,  do.  1902,  and  references  to  literature  there. 

C.  Lloyd  Morg.vn. 
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Natural  (R.  Eucken),  p.  805. 

Primitive  (E.  S.  Hartland),  p.  807. 

American  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  814. 

Babylonian  (C.  H.  W.  Johns),  p.  817. 

Biblical — 

Old  Testament  (C.  E.  Kent),  p.  823. 

New  Testament  (A.  Menzie.s),  p.  824. 

Buddhist  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids),  p.  827. 

Celtic  (E.  Anwyl),  p.  828. 

Chinese  (Chao-Chu  Wu),  p.  830. 

Christian — 

Western  (A.  Fortescue),  p.  832. 

LAW  (Natural). — The  idea  of  ‘law’  has  a long 
and  varied  history.  It  has  passed  through  import- 
ant changes,  and  has  occasioned  manifold  disputes. 
It  took  its  rise  as  something  relating  to  human 
society,  <and  was  then  extended  to  external  nature 
and  the  universe,  whence,  after  undergoing  a pecu- 
liar metamorphosis,  it  was  brought  back  to  the 
sphere  of  its  origin,  in  order  to  shed  light  upon 
human  life  and  action. 

I.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  natural  law. 
— The  development  of  the  concept  began  in  the 
ancient  world,  but  it  was  not  until  the  modern 
epoch  that  ‘ law  ’ came  to  occupy  a central  position 
in  all  scientific  procedure.  The  expression  ‘ law  of 
nature,’^  which  formed  a theme  of  great  interest  in 

1 The  historical  origin  of  the  plirase  ‘law  of  nature’  is  dis- 
nussed  by  E.  Zeller,  ‘ Ober  Begriff  und  Begriindung  der  sitt- 


Christian — 

Eastern  (A.  Fortescue),  p.  838. 

Anglican  (A.  J.  Maclean),  p.  840. 

Egyptian  (F.  Ll.  Griffith),  p.  S4G. 

Greek  (P.  Vinogradoff),  p.  847. 

Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  850. 

Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  853. 

Japanese  (T.  N.vk.-vjima),  p.  854. 

iewish  (F.  Perles),  p.  855. 

Juhammadan  (Th.  W.  Juynboll),  p.  S5S. 
Roman  (G.  WissowA),  p.  883. 

Teutonic  and  Slavic  (O.  Schrader),  p.  887. 

the  classical  age  of  Greece,  was  originallv  used 
with  reference,  not  to  the  external  world,  but  to 
human  nature  itself.  It  ilenoted  the  unwritten  as 
contrasted  witli  the  written  law.  This  unwritten 
law,  however,  was  at  first  simply  equivalent  to 
traditional  usage  and  custom,  and  it  was  only  later 
that  it  came  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a law  written 
by  tlie  deity  in  the  liuman  heart.  The  term  ‘ law 
of  nature,’  in  its  modern  acceptation,  is  seldom 

lichen  Gesetze,’  reprint  from  A BA  ir,  ISSS,  amf  with  signal 
caution  and  thoroughness  by  R.  Hirzel,  ‘’’Aypa^o?  No^os,’  in 
ASG,  philol.-histor.  Khisse,  xx.  (1900].  According  to  Hirzel, 
(xypai/io?  I’Ojuo?  primarily  meant  traditional  usage  and  custom, 
and  retained  this  sense  throughout  the  anoicut  period  ; from 
the  time  of  Thucydides,  however,  it  came  to  boar  another 
meaning  as  well,  viz.  that  of  the  divine  law  written  in  the 
heart.  Cf.  also  llirzel’s  still  more  exhaustive  work,  Themis^ 
Dike  und  Verwandtes,  Leipzig,  1907,  pp.  3SC-411. 
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used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; ^ it  was  especially 
among  the  Stoics  that  it  took  a more  prominent 
place,  and  here  the  idea  of  divine  laws  led  to  that 
of  natural  laws.  The  expression  ‘ natural  law  ’ was 
first  brought  into  general  usage  by  the  Romans, 
and  from  them  again  it  passed  to  mediaeval  writers. 
As  yet,  however,  the  expression  was  used  without 
real  precision  ; it  denoted  merely  a certain  regu- 
larity of  events,  so  that  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
in  particular  Augustine,  could  regard  natural  laws 
as  no  more  than  the  customary  modes  of  divine 
action — modes  of  action  which  might  quite  well  be 
departed  from  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Thus 
the  belief  in  natural  laws  in  no  way  conllicted  witli 
the  belief  in  miracles.  The  conception  first  ac- 
quired a more  precise  signification  in  modern 
times,  especially  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  and 
in  close  connexion  with  the  whole  character  of 
modern  investigation.  Tlie  great  object  of  modern 
scientific  inquiry  is  to  analyze  an  existent  state  of 
things  into  its  simple  elements,  and  to  interpret 
the  whole  by  means  of  the  parts.  The  laws  of 
nature  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  but  the  simplest 
forms  of  motion  among  the  elements.  The  dis- 
covery of  these  laws  seemed  to  give  man  the  power 
of  interpreting  nature  intellectually,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  controlling  it  by  practical  and  tech- 
nical application  of  the  laws.  This  fitted  in  with 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  thought,  i.e.  to 
regard  nature  not  as  the  work  of  a Higher  Power, 
but  as  something  to  be  interpreted  by  its  own  con- 
catenations. It  was  felt,  however,  that,  if  the  laws 
of  nature  were  to  have  a precise  content,  a mathe- 
matical formulation  of  them  was  indispensable ; 
and  in  this  way  an  ancient  problem  found  at  last  a 
happy  solution.  The  Pythagoreans  had  taught 
that  nature  could  be  resolved  into  mathematical 
forms,  and  this  theory  had  all  along  been  main- 
tained by  a relatively  small  group  of  thinkers. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  formulate  definite 
laws,  and  even  as  late  as  the  15th  cent.  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  had  declared  the  task  to  be  beyond  human 
capacity.  The  first  to  construct  mathematical 
laws  of  nature  was  Kepler,  in  his  famous  three 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  which  thus  marked  a 
profound  revolution  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 
Thereafter  Newton  proposed  the  idea  of  reducing 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  mathematical  laws,^ 
and  Kant  e^■en  ventured  to  say  that  ‘ in  every 
special  science  of  nature  there  can  be  only  as  much 
real  knowledge  as  there  is  mathematics.’^ 

Side  by  side  with  this  precise  modern  fonnula- 
tion  of  natural  law,  however,  the  ancient  and 
more  indefinite  conception  still  survives ; and  even 
at  the  present  day  the  discovery  of  a mere  order  in 
phenomena  is  often  hailed  as  a law.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  modem  biology,  in  which,  e.g.,  a 
peculiarly  intricate  complex  of  facts,  if  it  only 
recurs,  is  often  summarily  designated  a law,  so 
that  what  piirports  to  be  a solution  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  simply  a problem.  In  other  ways  also  the 
term  law  has  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion. 
Laws  are  often  discussed  as  if  they  were  living 
forces,  and  even  revered  as  if  they  were  divine 
powers.  It  has  frequently  been  forgotten  that 
they  are  merely  the  forms  of  natural  processes, 
ancf  that  they  in  no  sense  explain  the  processes 
themselves.  A further  source  of  ambiguity  is  that 
law  is  not  seldom  thought  of  as  an  entity  lying 

1 The  only  passages,  indeed,  are  Plato,  Timcexis,  83  E,  and 
Arist.  de  Ccelo,  2C8  A,  10  ff.  The  word  more  frequently  used 
for  ‘ laws  of  nature  ’ in  the  classical  writers,  as,  e.g.,  in  medical 
works,  in  Democritus,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  is 
avdyKai.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  conception  of  a natural  law 
was  probably  first  definitely  applied  in  the  spheres  of  astronomy 
and  medicine. 

2 Cf.  the  beginning  of  his  PhilosopMce  naturalis  principia 
mathematica : ‘ Missis  formis  substantialibus  et  qualitatibus 
occultis  phenomena  naturae  ad  leges  matheinaticas  revocare.’ 

3 Werke,  ed.  G.  Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1867-69,  iv.  360. 


beyond  and  controlling  the  concrete  facts.  Thus 
even  within  the  sphere  of  nature  itself  the  employ- 
ment of  the  idea  of  law  is  attended  with  grave 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  dangers  are  greatly 
increased  when  the  idea  is  applied  outside  that 
sphere,  and  used  as  a means  of  transferring  the 
methods  of  natural  science  to  other  provinces  of 
human  interest. 

2.  The  application  of  ‘natural  law’  to  other 
provinces. — This  extension  of  the  idea  of  law  to 
extra-natural  data  be^an  as  early  as  the  17th  cent., 
when,  in  particular,  the  idea  was  employed  in  p.sy- 
chology.  The  procedure  was  continued  in  the  18th 
cent.,  being  now  applied  to  the  fields  of  politics  and 
history,  but  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  19th  cent, 
that  the  tendency  reached  its  highest  development, 
and  the  idea  of  law  became  the  subject  of  numer- 
ous disputes  regarding  method. 

(a)  F.fychology. — The  application  of  natural  law 
to  the  soul  was  carried  out  in  a most  imposing 
manner  bj'  Spinoza.  For  him  the  entire  inward 
life  of  man  was  but  a texture  of  single  and  partic- 
ular occurrences,  which  work  and  interlink  exactly 
like  external  things.  P83’chological  laws  in  the 
stricter  sense — e.g.,  the  laws  of  Association — were 
set  forth  in  particular  by  English  thinkers.  In 
Germany,  Leibniz  had  spoken  of  the  ethico-logical 
laws  of  the  soul,  and  Wolff  made  further  advances 
on  the  same  lines,  while  Herbart,  again,  sought  to 
carry  mathematical  formulae  into  the  inmost  life  of 
the  soul.  jModem  psychophysics  has  attempted 
with  no  small  success  to  give  a mathematical  form- 
ulation to  the  relation  between  bodUy  and  psychi- 
cal processes,  and  especially  between  stimulus  and 
sensation.  Greater  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
the  endeavour  to  interpret  not  merely  the  funda- 
mental forms,  but  also  the  spiritual  content,  of 
psychical  life  on  the  analogy  of  natural  laws.  A 
special  theme  of  controverej’  here  was  the  relation 
between  natural  and  moral  law,  some  thinkers  en- 
deavouring to  bring  the  two  into  the  closest  possible 
relation,  while  others  insisted  upon  the  unmistak- 
able difference  between  ethical  principles  and  the 
laws  of  nature.^  The  pre-eminent  representative 
of  the  latter  position  was  Kant,  who  regarded  the 
moral  law,  with  its  imperative  of  duty,  as  some- 
thing spontaneous,  unique,  and  superior  to  all  ex- 
perience, and  who  uncompromisinglj’  opposed  the 
freedom  which  it  involves  to  the  necessity  of 
nature.  Schleiermacber,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended for  a close  connexion  between  natural 
law  and  moral  law,^  but  in  trj'ing  to  universal- 
ize the  scope  of  morality  he  incurred  the  danger 
of  attenuating  its  distinctive  character.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  yet  solved,  and  is  still  being  ceaselessly 
discussed.® 

(b)  Sociology. — In  a somewhat  different  sphere  a 
fruitful  theme  of  discussion  was  introduced  by  the 
attempt  of  modem  sociology  to  reduce  the  social 
life  of  man  to  simple  laws.  The  main  factor  in 
this  movement  was  the  known  fact  that  by  taking 
sufficiently  large  numbers  of  human  beings  the 
fortuitous  element  of  the  individual  phenomenon 
may  be  eliminated,  and  relatively  constant  aver- 
ages ascertained,  and  that  thereby  the  phenomena 
of  the  social  sphere  are  found  to  be  much  more 
regular  than  appears  at  first  sight.^  By  thus 
sui-veying  mankind  in  large  numbers  modern  sta- 
tistical science  has  discovered  a mass  of  interesting 

1 Of  more  recent  works  W.  Windelband’s  essay  on  ‘ Normen 
und  Naturgesetze  ’ in  his  Prdludien^,  Tubingen,  1911,  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion. 

2 Cf.  his  Werke  zur  Philpsophie,  Berlin,  1834-64,  ii.  397-417. 

^ e.g.,  hj’  H.  Siebeck,  ‘ fiber  das  Verbal tniss  von  Xaturgesetz 
und  Sittengesetz,’  in  Philosophische  Mo^iatshefte,  xx.  [1SS4] 
321ff. 

4  The  pioneer  in  this  field  was  the  Belman  statistician  L.  A.  J. 
Quetelet  (1796-1874),  especially  in  his  Sur  rilomme  et  le  dd- 
veluppement  de  ses  faculUs,  on  Essai  de  physique  sociale,  Paris, 
1835,  2nd  ed.,  Brussels,  1869. 
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facts.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  here  certain  uni- 
formities liave  been  rather  prematurely  resolved 
into  laws,  and  that  intricate  congeries  of  facts 
have  not  always  been  sufficiently  broken  up  into 
their  simple  elements ; but,  when  all  is  said,  the 
movement  has  opened  fresh  avenues  of  knowledge, 
and  given  etlective  incentives  to  inquiry. 

(c)  Economics.— movement  assumed  a more 
intense  and  incisive  phase  upon  the  narrower  field 
of  economics  proper.  Here  we  find  two  modes  of 
interpretation  and  investigation  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  The  advocates  of  the  one  mode  sought 
to  resolve  the  economic  process  into  a mere  tissue 
of  self-regulating  elementary  -movements,  and  so 
to  explain  them  in  accordance  with  natural  laws, 
and  they  repudiated  all  interference  in  the  political 
and  social  order  as  a derangement  of  natural  pro- 
cesses.' The  most  prominent  representative  of 
this  view  is  Adam  Smith.  It  was  maintained  on 
the  other  side  that,  if  the  economic  life  of  mankind 
was  not  to  degenerate  into  a ruthless  struggle  of 
each  against  all,  it  must  be  ethie<ally  regulated. 
As  representing  this  position  the  name  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  will  suffice.  It  is  indisputable  that  in 
recent  times  this  ethical  view  of  economics  has 
asserted  itself  more  and  more  effectively  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  purely  scientific  interpretation,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  State  has  interfered  more 
and  more  actively  with  economic  conditions. 
Modern  industry,  with  its  huge  manufactories, 
has  been  the  main  factor  in  this  development. 

(d)  History. — There  has  been  in  recent  times  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  regarding  the 
problem  of  historical  laws.  The  abandonment  of 
a religious  reading  of  history  has  given  rise  to  an 
endeavour  to  interpret  the  historical  process  by  its 
own  movement,  and  this  again  has  led  thinkers  to 
construct  a philosophy  of  history,^  and  to  search 
for  the  laws  that  control  the  process.  In  the  19th 
cent,  attempts  to  understand  the  movement  of 
history  as  an  ordered  and  articulate  process  were 
made — from  opposite  points  of  view,  indeed,  though 
not  without  a certain  correspondence  in  results — by 
Hegel  and  Comte.  Hegel  regarded  history  as  a self- 
evolution of  the  Spirit,  which  advances  by  means 
of  antithesis,  while  Comte,  by  way  of  the  ‘ three 
stages’  in  ceaseless  progress,  arrived  finally  at  an 
intellectual  interpretation  of  phenomena  which 
provides  a rational  comprehension  of  human  life 
as  a whole. 

In  Germany,  within  recent  years,  a subject  of 
much  discussion  and  controversy  lias  been  the 
relation  between  history  and  natural  science. 
Certain  writers  insist  strongly  upon  the  profound 
difference  between  the  two,  emphasizing  the 
individual  or  particular  character  of  historical 
processes,  and  seeing  in  these  the  pre-eminently 
valuable  element  of  history.  Windelband  ^ and 
Rickert'  are  prominent  champions  of  this  view, 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  majority  of  German 
historians.  A leading  representative  of  the  other 

I On  the  history  of  the  question  see  I.  Neumann,  Jahrlnlcher 
fiir  ^ationalakonomie  und  Statistik,  3i'd  ser.,  Jena,  1S99,  wlio 
(p.  152 ft.)  writes  : ‘Even  in  antiquity  men  soujfht  for  economic 
and  social  laws,  and  next,  more  especialiy  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  17th  century,  from  the  days  of  Locke  and  Hobbes,  they 
applied  the  term  “law”  to  the  facts  of  the  former  [i.c.  econ- 
omics], while  the  physiocrats  themselves,  in  followini;  these 
precedents,  cannot  be  aitogether  exonerated  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  so  influenced  by  the  then  ail-powerful  ideas 
of  Natural  Right  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  such  laws  of 
events  sufliciently  distinct  from  those  of  the  “ought,"  or  ethical 
laws.’  Of.  also  his  ‘Naturgesetz  und  Wirtschaftsgesetz,’  in 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatsivissenscha/t,  iii.  [1892],  and 
F.  Euienburg,  ‘ Naturgesetze  und  soziale  Gesetze,’  in  Archie  fur 
Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  xxxi.-xxxii.  [1910-11]. 

II  The  expression  ‘ philosophie  do  I’histoire ' was  first  used  by 
Voltaire,  though  not  in  a technical  sense. 

k W.  Windelband,  ‘Geschichte  und  Naturwissenschaft’  (Strass- 
burger  Jiektoratsrcde),  1894  (now  also  in  Priiludien*). 

4 H.  Rickert,  Die  Grenzen  der  naturwissenschaftlichen  Be- 
griffsbildmig'i,  Tubingen,  1913. 


school  is  Lamprecht,  who  puts  forward  the  hypo- 
thesis of  socio-psychieal  stages  of  development 
proceeding  in  a determinate  order.' 

3.  Conclusion. — Thus  the  idea  of  ‘ law  ’ provides 
an  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
general  tendency  works  its  way  into  all  the  varioui- 
fields  of  human  experience,  and  is  used  to  mould 
them  into  conformity  with  the  process  of  nature. 
But  we  also  see  here  how  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  several  fields  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  ten- 
dency, and  how'  this  distinctive  character  is  clearly 
revealed  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  various  fields 
into  correspondence  with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  laws 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  at  all,  the  conception  of  law 
must  have  quite  a dillerent  meaning  from  that 
which  it  bears  in  the  realm  of  nature.  It  is  in 
particular  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  individualitj' 
that  prohibit  a simple  extension  of  the  laws  of 
nature  to  other  provinces. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  text  of 
the  art.  cf.  R.  Eucken,  Geistige  Strdmungen  der  Gfot  nuarP, 
Leipzig,  1909,  Eng.  tr.  Main  CurreiUt  of  Modem  Thought, 
London,  1912,  p.  195  tf.;  E.  Boutroux,  De  I' /die  de  la  b i 
naturelle  dans  la  science  et  la  philosophic,  Paris,  ls95 ; W. 
Kohler,  Geist  und  Freiheit;  allgcmeine  Kritik  des  Gesetzcs- 
begrijfes,  Tubingen,  1913.  R.  EuCKEN. 

LAW  (Primitive).— The  definition  of  law,  like 
that  of  religion,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
That  framed  by  the  “reat  jurist,  John  Austin,  so 
long  dominant  in  English  political  philosophy,  was 
derived  from  Hobbes,  who  in  the  17th  cent,  elabor- 
ated the  theory  of  paternal  government.  So  high 
did  he  place  the  authorit}'  of  the  ruler  that  he 
made  the  king  the  arbiter,  not  merely  of  political 
and  social  conduct,  but  even  of  religion  and  morals. 
Austin,  of  course,  did  not  go  so  far  as  this.  When 
he  formulated  his  theory,  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  was  dead,  theo- 
logical and  iiolitical  passion  on  the  tiuestiun  had 
cooled  down,  and  the  British  Constitution,  as 
settled  at  the  Revolution,  had  been  accejited  by 
all  jiarties.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  only  to 
posit  a supreme  politic.al  authority,  without  theor- 
izing as  to  its  origin  or  dogmatizing  on  its  proper 
form.  According  to  Austin,  positive  law  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  divine  law,  the  moral  law,  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  other  laws  so  called  by  way  of 
analogy,  and  in  his  sense  not  really  laws  at  all)  is  a 
rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  a sovereign,  whether 
an  individual  or  a definite  body  of  men,  to  a 
member  or  members  of  the  independent  political 
society  wherein  its  author  is  supreme  (Lectures  on 
Jurisprudence^,  London,  1861,  i.  316).  Laws  are 
a species  of  command  addressed  by  a political 
superior  to  those  on  whom  he  has  the  power  and 
the  will  to  inflict  evil  if  his  desire  expressed  in 
the  command  be  disregarded.  A sanction,  or 
penalty  for  disobedience,  is,  therefore,  annexed  to, 
or  implied  in,  every  command  of  the  sovereign — 
that  is  to  say,  in  this  connexion,  every  law. 

‘Command,  duty,  and  sanction  are  inseparably  connected 
terms.  . . . Each  embraces  the  same  ideas  ns  the  others,  though 
each  denotes  those  ideas  in  a peculiar  oi-der  or  series  ’ (16. 
pp.  6 f.,  9). 

This  definition  has  the  merit  of  avoiding  all 
antiquarian  questions  and  all  theological  dogma 
and  philosophical  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  supreme  authority.  It  takes  the  facts  as  they 
are  in  modern  civilized  States,  and  as  they  were  in 
imperial  Rome,  and  frames  a formula  to  express 
them.  Nothing  else  was  possible  to  th.at  genera- 
tion. Archmological  inquiry  into  origins  had 
hardlj’  begun  in  1832,  when  Austin's  work  was 

1 The  controver-sy  ns  to  the  existence  of  laws  in  history  is 
analyzed  and  explained  by  E.  I’.ernheini,  Lchrbueh  der  hislor- 
ischen  Methode  und  der  Gt'schichtsphilosophiA',  Leipzig,  19118; 
cf.  also  F.  Euienburg,  ‘ tjber  Gesetzmassigkeiten  in  der  Oe- 
schichte  (“  historischo  Gesetze”)’,  in  Archie  .fiir  Soziaheissen- 
schaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  xxxv.  [i912],  and  art.  HiSTORlooKArin 
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first  published ; or,  if  it  had,  it  did  not  interest 
him ; while  the  science  of  anthropology  had  not 
yet  come  to  the  birth.  But  during  the  last  eiglity 
or  ninety  years  the  extension  and  necessities  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  the  colonial,  missionary,  com- 
mercial, and  scientific  enterprises  of  every  civilized 
nation  have  brought  us  into  more  and  more  inti- 
mate contact  with  peoples  in  every  grade  of  culture 
and  every  variety  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
constitution.  To  all  thoughtful  persons  and  to 
most  civilized  governments  it  has  become  obvious 
that  the  first  requisite  for  good  administration,  as 
well  as  for  missionar}'  and  commercial  activity,  is 
a right  comprehension  of  the  ideas  and  social  order 
of  nations  thus  brought  under  the  sway,  or  at  least 
the  influence,  of  the  white  man.  The  scientific 
interest  of  the  study  has  been  quickened  by  these 
practical  considerations,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  a vast  amount  of  material  un- 
known to  our  grandfathers.  It  has  become  clear 
that  the  social  and  political  relations  of  a people, 
however  wild  or  however  backward  in  culture, 
cannot,  and  in  fact  do  not,  subsist  without  govern- 
ing rules,  and  that  such  rules  are  equivalent  to 
what  on  a higher  plane  is  called  law. 

Moreover,  the  researches  carried  on  simultane- 
ously with  these  into  the  early  history  of  the 
various  European  nations  have  emphasized  the 
similarity  of  their  original  condition  to  that  of 
many  barbarous  tribes  in  the  present  day.  They 
have  shown  not  only  that  the  formation  of  codes 
of  written  law  was  gradual,  but  also  that,  side  by 
side  with  them,  a great  body  of  unwritten  but  bind- 
ing customs  continued  for  ages,  and  possessed  a 
validity  and  authority  of  its  own.  That  authority 
antedated  any  formal  prescription  by  a discover- 
able sovereign.  It  was  recognized  and  enforced 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  created,  by  the  sove- 
reign’s courts.  In  short,  the  customs  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  law  equally  with  the  written 
codes.  Jurists  have  thus  been  compelled  to  re- 
consider the  conception  of  law,  and  to  take  into 
account  its  historical  origins.  They  could  no  longer 
content  themselves  with  the  a priori  dogmatism 
that  satisfied  Hobbes  and  Austin.  The  problem 
how  the  conception  of  law  may  be  so  widened  that 
its  definition  shall  include  the  rules  obeyed  by  all 
societies  of  men,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  in 
their  social  and  political  intercourse  became  press- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  Various 
solutions  have  been  attempted,  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  consider  only  two  of  the  most 
recent. 

P.  VinogradofF  ( Common  Sense  in  Law,  London, 
1914,  p.  33  tf.)  argues  that  the  notions  of  sove- 
reignty and  command  are  not  necessary  to  the 
conception  of  law,  that  the  term  ‘ law  ’ cannot  be 
confined  to  a rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
head  of  an  independent  political  society,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  rules  to  which  the  members  of  any 
society  as  such  are  required  to  conform,  and,  finally, 
that  law  does  not  rest  ultimately  on  the  physical 
sanction  of  force,  but  on  recognition  or  agreement. 

‘ Sooner  or  later  we  come  to  a point  where  law  is  obeyed  not 
on  account  of  material  compulsion,  but  for  other  reasons — 
in  consequence  of  reasonable  acceptance  or  instinctive  con- 
formity, or  habit,  or  absence  of  organized  resistance.  ...  It  is 
not  the  material  possibility  of  coercion  so  much  as  the  mental 
habit  of  recognizing  rules  imposed  by  social  authority  that  is 
decisive  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  laws’  (i6.  p.  52). 

Thus  every  part  of  Austin’s  definition  is  traversed  ; 
his  elaborate  argument  for  confining  the  term 
‘law’  to  the  command  of  a political  superior  is 
set  aside ; and  the  sanction  to  which  he  attached 
so  much  importance  is  abandoned  as  a test  of  law, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  is  an  appeal  to  force. 

Direct  coercion  ‘is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  a 
legal  rule/  It  may  be  ‘ the  most  convenient  means  for  enforcing 
law’ ; but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  * the  essence  of  legal  rela- 
tions ’ {ib,  p.  42). 


A sanction  of  some  kind  must  indeed  be  implied, 
but  it  need  not  be  of  a material  kind,  like  death, 
imprisonment,  or  the  forfeiture  of  goods.  It 
need  not  be  inflicted  by  any  definite  tribunal.  It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  hostility  of  public 
opinion,  or  the  contempt  of  all  honourable  men. 
Beyond  this,  law  is  often  obeyed  for  reasons  indi- 
cated above,  quite  apart  from  even  such  vague 
external  sanctions. 

Vinogradoff’s  own  definition  is  ‘a  set  of  rules 
imposed  and  enforced  by  a society  with  regard  to 
the  attribution  and  exercise  of  power  over  persons 
and  things’  (ib.  p.  59).  The  only  point  here  calling 
for  any  further  observation  is  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  rules.  Put  in  another  way,  laws  may 
be  said  to  be  aimed  at  the  delimitation  of  wills. 
No  society  could  hold  together  unless  the  wills 
of  the  individual  members  were  limited  and  re- 
strained ; without  this  it  would  be  a mere  struggling 
mob ; it  would  be  chaos.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
limitation  and  direction  of  wills  that  it  becomes 
an  organized  community.  The  rules  eft'ecting  such 
limitation  and  direction  are  the  laws  of  tlie  society. 
But  every  limitation  of  one  human  will  gives  power 
to  other  human  wills.  It  defines  the  scope  within 
which  they  have  free  play,  and  the  conditions 
which  they  must  observe  to  give  ett'ect  to  the  in- 
tentions either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  society, 
alike  as  regards  persons  and  tilings.  Within  that 
scope  and  subject  to  those  conditions,  it  facilitates 
the  exercise  of  power. 

B.  Malinowski  in  his  recent  work  on  The  Fnmihj 
among  the  Australian  Aborigines  (London,  1913, 
pp.  10-15),  appl3dng  the  concept  of  law  to  a ver^’ 
archaic  type  of  society,  reverts  to  the  test  of  sanc- 
tion. 

‘ All  social  organization,’  he  argues,  ‘ implies  a series  of  norms, 
which  extend  over  the  whole  social  life  and  regulate  more  or 
less  strictlj'  all  the  social  relations.’  These  norms  are  of  different 
kinds  and  enforced  by  different  forms  of  social  sanction.  He 
enumerates  three.  The  first  kind  owes  its  validiti*  ‘ to  the  evil 
results  which  are  intrinsically  connected  with  their  violation.’ 
The  norms  included  under  the  second  head  are  observed  ‘ be- 
cause any  departure  from  them  would  bring  general  contenapt 
and  ridicule  upon  the  culprit : a form  of  chastisement  to  which 
the  [Australian]  natives  are  said  to  be  extremely  sensitive.’  It  is 
only  to  the  third  kind,  ‘sanctioned  by  a more  direct  collective 
action,’  that  he  applies  the  term  ‘law,’  because  such  norms  ‘ enjoy 
an  organized,  more  or  less  regulated  and  active  social  sanction,’ 
involving  violent  or  m^cal  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
corporal  coercion  or  punishment. 

Let  US  examine  this  clas.sification.  The  first 
kind  of  norm  includes  the  Arunta  prohibition 
against  eating  meat  which  has  been  killed  or  even 
seen  b.y  certain  relatives : ‘ The  food  would  dis- 
agree with  him  [who  infringes  the  rule],  and  he 
would  sicken  and  suffer  severely  ’ (Speneer-Gillen% 
p.  469). 

Similar  rules  enforced  by  similar  sanctions  pre- 
vent boys  after  initiation  from  partaking  of  certain 
food  before  their  wounds  have  healed,  and  women 
from  eating  meat  during  pregnancy  (ib.  471).  So 
among  the  Jajaurung,  ‘whenever  a female  child 
was  promised  in  marriage  to  any  man,  from  that 
very  hour  neither  he  nor  the  child’s  mother  were 
permitted  to  look  upon  or  hear  each  other  speak, 
nor  hear  their  names  mentioned  by  others ; for 
if  they  did,  they  would  immediately  gi'ow  pre- 
maturely old  and  die’  (R.  Brough  Smyth,  Abori- 
gines of  Victoria,  London,  1878,  ii.  156). 

Such  penalties  are  what  we  call  supernatural. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  supernatural  penalties 
known  to  the  Australian  natives. 

If  a man  among  the  Arunta,  during  the  early  stages  of  his 
wife’s  pregnancv,  attempts  to  throw  a spear  or  boomerangs  at  any 
animal,  the  siiifit  of  the  unborn  child,  which  follows  him  about, 
‘ will  cause  the  weapon  to  take  a crooked  course,  and  the  man 
will  know  that  he  has  lost  his  skill  in  the  chase  and  that  the 
child  is  angry  with  him.*  Persistence,  despite  this  warning, 
will  largely  increase  the  sickness  and  sufferings  of  the  pro- 
spective mother  (Spencer-GillenS  p*  471).  Custom  requires  that 
on  a death  certain  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  must  utter 
frenzied  and  reiterated  lamentations,  and  must  inflict  serious 
wounds  on  themselves  or  one  another,  as  if  in  an  agony  0i 
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grief.  Omission  of  these  rites  results  in  harm  from  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  (ib.  p.  510).  Young  members  of  the  tribes  about 
the  junction  of  the  Thomson  and  Barcoo  rivers  in  Queens- 
land are  prohibited  even  from  breaking  an  emu’s  egg.  The 
prohibition  is  enforced  by  the  threat  that  ‘ the  offended  spirits 
will  shortly  raise  a storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  in  which 
the  unlucky  culprit  will  probably  be  struck  down’  (E.  M.  Curr, 
The  Australian  Race,  Melbourne,  1886-87,  li.  377).  Among  the 
tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Queensland  an  infringement 
of  the  marriage-rules,  the  omission  to  wear  the  mourning  neck- 
lace for  the  prescribed  period,  or  the  eating  of  forbidden  food 
is  said  to  bring  on  the  offender  the  anger  of  a supernatural  being 
called  Kohin,  and  sooner  or  later  death  in  consequence  (A.  W. 
Howitt,  Rative  Tribes  of  S.E.  Australia,  London,  1904,  p.  498). 

Thus  supernatural  penalties  are  not,  even  among 
the  Blackfellows,  simply  evil  results  ‘ intrinsically 
connected  with’  the  violation  of  the  norm,  if  by 
that  phrase  be  meant  an  automatic  operation  of 
the  sanction.  They  are  often  attributed  to  the 
action  of  ghosts  and  other  imaginary  or  super- 
human beings.  On  higher  planes  of  culture  we 
are  familiar  with  offences  against  the  gods,  and 
innumerable  tales  are  told  of  the  vengeance  of  an 
outraged  divinity.  In  this  class  of  trespass  we 
have  to  do  with  violations  of  a social  rule  that 
are  so  alien  from  ordinary  conduct  that  they  entail 
religious  horror,  expre.ssed  in  the  fear  of  a special 
kind  of  punishment.  It  is  this  horror  that  makes  a 
supernatural  penalty  a social  sanction.  When  the 
misfortune  looked  upon  as  the  penalty  overtakes 
a man,  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  trespass. 
The  horror  then  fastens  upon  the  guilty  person  and 
segregates  him  from  his  fellows.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  often  operates 
with  overwhelming  effect  on  tlie  mind  : men  have 
been  known  to  die  from  sheer  terror  when  they 
have  recognized  their  offence,  though  committed 
unintentionally. 

Maori  chiefs  were  fenced  about  with  a very  strict  tabu.  Not 
merely  their  persons,  but  everything  which  had  come  into  con- 
tact with  them,  everything  that  had  once  Ijelonged  to  them, 
was  sacred.  If  an  inferior  made  use  of  any  such  object,  the 
tabu  would  kill  him.  Tannui,  a high  chief,  once  lost  his  tinder- 
box.  Several  persons  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  it 
and  light  their  pipes  from  it,  without  knowing  that  it  belonged 
to  him,  actually  died  from  fright  when  they  learned  who  the 
owner  was  (R.  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a Maui:  New  Zealand  and  its 
Inhabitants'^,  London,  1870,  p.  104). 

Thus  the  supernatural  sanction  becomes  itself  an 
agent  to  preserve  the  norm  recognized  by  society, 
apart  from  any  penalty  directly  inflicted  by  tlie 
organized  action  of  the  community.  But,  while 
this  is  so,  and  while  the  operation  of  the  community 
is  indirect,  acting  through  the  conscience  of  the 
guilty  man,  the  punishment  is  none  the  less  of 
social  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  see  how 
a norm  thus  guarded  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
law.  But  society  is  by  no  me.ans  always  satisfied 
with  this  indirect  penalty.  The  religious  horror 
entailed  by  the  trespass  takes  an  active  form, 
treats  the  offender  with  general  contempt  and 
ridicule,  or  with  loathing,  and  drives  him  away, 
or  even  puts  him  to  death — perhaps  with  all  his 
family — and  destroys  all  his  possessions. 

A familiar  example  is  that  of  Acbaii,  wbo,  for  appropriating 
a small  portion  of  the  spoil  of  Jericho  which  had  been  banned  by 
Jahweh,  was  with  his  sons  and  daughters  stoned  to  death,  while 
all  his  property  was  burned,  together  with  the  corpses  (Jos  724'-). 
When  King  Uzziah  trenched  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  priest- 
hood by  presuming  to  burn  incense  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  supernatural  sanction  immediately  took  effect : he  was 
smitten  with  leprosy.  Now,  leprosy  involved  exclusion  from 
religious  rites  and  segregation  from  society.  Uzziah,  there- 
fore, was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  office ; he  was  shut  up  in  a separate 
dwelling  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  Jotham  his  son  was  made 
regent  (2  Ch  Lv  13-*tf-).  Orestes,  after  putting  his  mother 

to  death,  was  seized  with  madness  and  pursued  by  her  Erinyes. 
He  fled  not  merely  from  them,  but  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Argives.  When  he  came  to  Troezen,  no  one  would  admit  him  to 
his  house.  He  was  kept  in  a state  of  taltu  until  ho  was  purified 
and  cleansed  from  the  guilt  of  matricide  (Pausanias,  ii.  31). 

These  events  repiesent  the  consequences  that 
flowed  in  law  and  practice  from  oflences  primarily 
punishable  by  the  supernatural  powers.  Such 
offences  were  visited  with  the  whole  weight  of 
social  indignation. 


It  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  if  we  have  regard  to 
the  test  of  sanction  only,  to  draw  a strict  line 
between  the  three  categories  into  which  Malinowski 
divides  the  social  norms  as  known  in  Australia 
One  form  of  sanction  frequently  implies,  or  results 
in,  another.  It  is  not  only  in  comparatively  higher 
forms  of  civilization  that  the  first  class  of  norms 
(roughly  corresponding  to  what  in  Roman  law  was 
called  fas)  is  enforced  by  a sanction  beyond  the 
supernatural  penalty.  The  painful  manifestations 
already  mentioned  of  mourning  for  a death  among 
the  Arunta  are  a norm  prescribed  by  .''iciety,  and 
society  does  not  leave  retribution  for  non-compl  iance 
entirely  to  the  ghost ; it  inflicts  on  the  oii'cnder 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  his  fellows.  Obviously 
a similar  jienalty  must  also  follow  the  infraction 
of  other  norms  of  the  same  class,  though  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  our  authorities.  Indeed,  so 
strongly  do  the  aborigines  feel  on  some  of  them 
(the  marriage-rules,  for  instance)  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  punishment  bj'  violent  meas- 
ures, independent  of  the  supernatural  sanction. 

Nor  can  these  consequences  be  confined  to  ca-ses 
where  the  religious  horror  is  aroused  by  violation 
of  the  norm,  as  in  the  illustrations  already  given. 
To  take  a single  example  outside  the  Australian 
area — 

Among  the  Dakotas  of  N.  America  certain  relatives  are  for- 
bidden to  address  one  another  by  name.  Offenders  a^nst 
this  rule,  both  men  and  women,  have  been  known  to  be 
punished  by  having’  their  clothes  cutoff  their  backs  and  thrown 
awav  (J.  G.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy^  London,  1910, 
iii.  112). 

Clearly  the  destruction  of  the  clothing  was  only 
part  of  the  retribution  ; it  must  have  involved  also 
the  contempt  of  the  communitj’. 

Punishment,  when  directly  inflicted  b}’  society, 
is  the  expression  of  society’s  reprobation  ; and  its 
severity  roughly  corresponds  to  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling  aroused  by  the  offence.  The  mildest 
form  in  which  juiblic  opinion  thus  declares  itself 
.against  the  offender  is  ridicule  and  contempt. 
These  are  a very  real  sanction — most  of  all  in 
relatively  primitive  societies,  where  numbers  are 
small  and  the  individu.al  members  are  brought 
into  close  cont.act,  for  escape  is  ditticult,  if  not 
impossible.  'When  active  measures  are  tjiken,  it 
is  because  the  feeling  .aroused  by  the  trespass  is 
more  intense,  amounting  to  indignation,  ab- 
horrence, or  fear.  But,  where  active  measures 
are  appropriate,  they  are  not  always  taken  by 
the  community  as  a whole ; they  may  be  left  to 
the  group  more  directly  aggrieved.  M’hen  a man 
is  slain,  an  offence  is  committed  against  the  com- 
munity at  large  ; but  over  and  above  this  his  kin 
is  the  suflerer  by  the  loss  of  a member,  and  by  the 
injury  to  its  prestige,  so  that  it  devolves  on  the 
kindred  to  obtain  reparation  by  slaying  in  turn 
the  criminal  or  some  member  of  his  clan.  The 
avengers  are  supported  in  such  a case  by  public 
ojiinion.  They  are  in  effect  the  instruments  of 
society ; and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  tlius 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  mos  majorum  and 
the  tacit  concurrence  of  the  community  strengthens 
their  hands,  and  tends  to  be  a powerful  deterrent 
from  wanton  violation  of  the  peace.  When,  how- 
ever, death  is  imputed  to  witchcraft,  active  con- 
currence of  the  community  in  retaliation  is  ai)t  to 
occur.  'Witchcraft — hostile  m.agic — is  forbidden 
by  all  relatively  primitive  societies.  It  is  a secret, 
treason  from  which  no  one  feels  safe,  a subtle 
danger  threatening  all  alike.  It  therefore  arouses 
an  agony  of  apprehension,  fury,  and  abhorrence, 
and  everybody  joins  in  the  hue  and  cry  after  the 
suspectecl  crimin.al. 

This  is  true  even  ainon"  a people  so  peaceful  and  little 
disposed  to  violence  as  the  Eskimos.  Nor  lio  they  limit  public 
interference  to  cases  of  witchcraft;  for,  when  a man  has 
rendered  himself  generally  obnoxious,  either  by  witchcraft  or 
in  any  other  way,  some  one  is  deputed  to  put  him  to  death 
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(D.  Crantz,  Hist,  of  Greenland,  London,  1767,  i.  194  ; F.  Boas, 
Bull.  A^ner.  Mug.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  [New  York,  1901-07]  117,  467). 
The  weak  point  here,  as  a more  recent  writer  on  the  Eskimos 
remarks,  is  that  the  death  of  the  man,  however  intolerable  he 
may  have  made  himself,  even  to  his  kindred,  may  start  a blood- 
feud  between  the  kindred  and  those  who  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  society  in  punishing  him  with  death.  The 
power  of  public  opinion  is,  however,  so  strong  that  ‘ the  mere 
knowledge  of  having  displeased  the  community  would  be 
severe  punishment  in  itself,’  and,  therefore,  likely  to  restrain 
an  ill-disposed  person  from  carryinpr  his  evil  or  reckless  pro- 
^nsities  to  an  extremity  (V.  Stefansson,  My  Life  with  the 
Eskimo,  London,  1913,  p.  365).  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from 
implacable  are  the  Eskimos  that  a serious  fault — even  one  that 
may  imperil  the  entire  community  by  the  violation  of  a quasi- 
religious tabu — may  often  be  redeemed  by  public  confession. 

But  to  fix  attention  on  the  sanction — and  tliat 
a penal  sanction — as  the  test  of  law  in  a com- 
munity relatively  primitive  is  to  limit  the  defi- 
nition of  law  to  that  which  concerns  what  we  call 
crimes.  It  is  to  ignore  whole  provinces  of  law. 
The  religious  side  of  life,  so  far  as  it  is  enforced 
by  sanctions  not  involving  the  organized  and 
regulated  action  of  the  community,  is  entirely 
omitted  from  consideration.  No  one  who  knows 
how  profoundly  what  we  in  our  contempt  are  apt 
to  call  ‘ superstition  ’ dominates  sav.age  life  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  omission. 
So  slowly  and  reluctantly,  indeed,  is  religion 
separated  from  law  that  even  to-day  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  some 
highly  civilized  countries.  In  the  oaths  daily 
exacted  in  our  courts  we  have  a perpetual  witness 
to  the  large  share  formerly  taken  by  religion  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  Oaths  are  an 
appeal  to  the  divinity  to  attest  the  truth  of  the 
evidence.  They  are  a relic  of  the  ordeals  once 
held  conclusively  to  determine  on  which  side 
justice  lay.  Such  ordeals  are  still  in  use  in  the 
lower  culture.  Courts  of  law  are  there  often  held, 
as  they  were  in  classic  times,  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods  and  under  the  presidency  of  priests  and 
medicine-men ; nor  had  such  practices  ceased  in 
Europe  until  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  a close. 

Equally,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  class  of 
rights  enforcible  by  civU  procedure,  which  has 
attained  so  remarkable  a development  among  the 
black  races  of  Africa.  Among  those  rights  the 
rights  to  property,  directly  or  indirectly,  occupy 
an  important  place.  Private  property  is  but 
feebly  represented  in  the  social  institutions  of 
the  Australian  natives ; and  the  complaints  that 
come  before  the  tribal  elders  savour  much  more  of 
the  criminal  than  of  what  we  should  call  the  civil 
jurisdiction.  Hence  it  may  not  have  been  neces- 
sary for  Malinowski  to  take  into  account  this 
class  of  rights.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
inquire  whether  his  definition  can  be  applied  to 
social  conditions  elsewhere,  we  cannot  overlook 
them. 

No  less  serious  is  the  omission  of  constitutional 
law.  Low  as  they  are  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
the  Australian  savages  are  not  quite  ignorant  of 
constitutional  law.  The  population  is  composed 
of  a number  of  tribes,  each  of  which  occupies 
exclusively  a tract  of  country.  The  boundaries 
of  this  tract  are  recognized  by  the  adjacent  tribes. 
The  members  of  the  tribe  are  bound  together  by 
a common  language  and  common  institutions, 
dift'ering  more  or  less  from  those  of  their  neighbours, 
and  by  a feeling  of  solidarity,  if  not  a definite 
alliance.  Each  tribe  is  divided  into  local  groups. 
There  is  no  chief  of  a whole  tribe  ; but  each  local 
group,  speaking  generally,  has  its  headman,  whose 
authority,  in  most  cases,  is  real  but  vague,  depend- 
ing largely  on  his  personal  qualities.  He  is 
assisted  by  a council  of  the  elders,  which  deals 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  group  and  its 
external  relations,  and  whose  decision  is  the 
supreme  authority.  The  office  of  headman  is 
sometimes  hereditary,  though  even  then  it  is 


frequently  conditioned  by  ability.  The  local 
group  is  made  up  of  families,  each  of  them  ruled 
by  the  husband  and  father,  with  large  jwwers  over 
his  wife  and  children,  and  often  his  grandchildren. 
Local  groups  are  independent  of  one  another,  but 
frequently  unite  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  of 
religious  rites  and  festiviils.  The  tribe  is,  more- 
over, witli  rare  exceptions,  divided  into  exogarnous 
totemic  clans,  descendible  sometimes  only  through 
females,  in  other  cases  only  through  males.  In 
the  latter  case  the  clan  tends  to  be  coincident  with 
the  local  group,  for  the  wife  usually  goes  to  reside 
at  the  husband’s  cam]).  The  Australian  organi- 
zation is  thus  rudimentary ; it  is  none  the  less 
real  on  that  account.  That  of  the  Andaman 
islanders  is  in  most  respects  even  more  rudi- 
mentary, except  that  they  recognize  the  authority, 
though  verj-  limited,  of  a chief  of  the  tribe  ov’er 
the  various  local  groups. 

A tjqie  of  constitution,  verj'  interesting  because  it  clearly 
shows  how  the  social  and  political  relations  of  a people  are 
dependent  upon  economic  conditions,  is  that  of  the  Yakut*. 
They  inhabit  the  steppes  of  north-eastern  Siberia.  In  former 
times  they  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  their  herds  of 
horses,  which  found  pasturage  on  the  steppe  and  supplied  their 
owners  with  food  and  the  material  for  clothing  and  slielter. 
The  minimum  drove  on  which  a family  of  four  persons  could 
live  consisted  of  ten  head,  that  is  to  say,  five  mares,  one 
stallion,  one  two-year-old,  one  one-year-old,  and  two  suckling 
colts.  This  would  hardly  keep  such  a family  from  distress.  A 
maximum,  on  the  other  hand,  of  from  three  hundred  to  fire 
hundred  head  would  allow  a community  of  fifty  persons  to  live 
in  comparative  ease.  This  community,  whether  large  or  small, 
would  be  composed  of  individuals  who  seem  to  have  regarded 
one  another  as  related,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  the  kindred, 
or  sib.  Between  the  members  of  the  siO  there  was  community 
of  goods.  Kindred  seems  formerly  to  have  been  traced  ex- 
clusively in  the  female,  but  is  now  traced  in  the  male,  line. 
The  number  of  persons  comi)rised  in  the  sib  is  thus  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  a herd  that  can  be  pastured  at  any  given 
station  and  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  found  to  manage 
and  be  maintained  by  it.  Every  sib  belongs  to  some  trilw, 
called  ulus,  and  sub-tribe,  or  nasleg.  The  land  of  each  tribe 
is  apportioned,  and  from  time  to  time  re-apportioned,  between 
the  sub-tribee,  and  that  of  the  sub-tribe  is  still  more  frequently 
re-apportioned  between  the  aga-ussa,  or  kindreds.  Eiery 
kindred  chooses  a deputy  for  this  purpose,  and  every  nasleg 
an  officer  to  supen  ise  the  deputies.  But  these  officials  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  other  authority.  The  sib  (and,  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  the  nasleg)  is  governed  by  a mass-meeting  or 
general  assembly  of  the  sib  (or  nasleg),  at  which  the  common 
affairs  are  settled  by  the  oldest  and  most  influential  members, 
but  subject  to  the  general  opinion.  The  sib  was  frequently 
subdirided,  for  the  convenience  of  tending  the  herds,  into 
smaller  families.  Of  such  a family  the  father  was  the  head. 
It  held  together  so  long  as  his  influence  was  paramount,  or 
until  the  necessity  to  divide  the  herd  arose.  In  the  family  the 
younger  members  were  subjected  to  the  elder,  these  to  the 
head,  and  the  women  to  the  men.  War,  when  it  took  place, 
generally  arose,  if  the  traditions  are  to  be  trusted,  from  the 
stealing  of  women  or  cattle.  The  feeling  of  solidarity  between 
members  of  the  sib  was  very  strong.  A blood-feud  was  the 
consequence  of  murder ; but  meetings  with  ceremonies  for 
reconciliation  were  an  institution.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said 
that  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  new  means  of  livelihood,  new  luxuries,  and  new  ideas  of 
property,  have  greatly  modified  the  ancient  customs,  which  in 
the  more  southerly  and  fertile  districts  are  now  to  a great 
extent  broken  up,  and  even  on  the  open  steppes  of  the  north 
are  in  decay  (4'.'.  G.  Sumner,  JAl  xxxi.  [1901]  &ff.). 

On  the  whole,  in  a wide  but  poor  and  thinly 
peopled  land  the  life  of  the  Yakuts,  occupied  with 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  the  occasional  diversions 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  was  externally  one  of  peace. 
That  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  in  utterly 
different  conditions,  was  one  of  continual  warfare. 
Every  winter  a raid  was  planned  on  some  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  and  every  summer  it  was  executed 
with  cannibalism  and  other  circumstances  of  bar- 
barity. For  such  a life  a difi'erent  organization 
was  needed. 

The  people  dwelt  in  strongly  stockaded  pas^  or  fortresses, 
and  militarism  developed  a hereditary  aristocracy.  They  were 
divided  into  tribes,  occupying  separate  districts,  at  the  head  of 
each  of  which  was  a chief,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  descent 
enveloped  in  a sanctity  called  tap^i  (whence  our  word  ‘ tabu  ’), 
which  varied  in  intensity  with  h^  rank.  The  tribe  was  sub- 
divided into  gentes.,  each  distinguished  by  its  o\\'n  patronymic 
and  governed  by  its  ovnti  chief ; and  the  lowest  unit  v.*as  the 
family.  The  religion  of  the  Maoris  was  practically  the  worship 
of  ancestoi's.  The  prestige  of  the  chiefs  was  largely  that  of  their 
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ancestry.  The  tapu  that  encircled  them  was  derived  not  merely 
from  their  own  personal  power,  but  from  the  divine  forefathers 
of  whom  they  were  both  children  and  priests.  A curious  con- 
sequence of  the  value  thus  attached  to  heredity  was  that  the 
eldfest  son  of  a chief  was  deemed  higher  in  rank  than  his  father. 
On  the  birth  of  a son  the  prestige  of  the  father,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  it,  was  automatically  transferred  to  the  child.  He 
was  a step  upwards  in  the  ancestral  ladder,  with  a longer  array 
of  forefathers.  Within  the  family  the  paternal  authority  was 
nearly  absolute.  Slavery  was  common ; and  the  head  of  the 
family  could  put  his  slaves  to  death  with  impunity.  If  he  ven- 
tured, however,  to  go  the  length  of  taking  the  life  of  wives  or 
children,  he  would  in  the  former  case  be  liable  to  a claim  for 
compensation  or  to  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the  kindred  of  the 
murdered  wife ; in  the  latter  case  he  would  be  called  to  account 
by  the  tribe.  The  power  of  a chief  also  was  nominally  absolute 
within  his  gens  or  tribe,  as  the  case  might  be.  Both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  however,  were  debated  by  the  principal 
chiefs  in  open  assembly,  at  which  the  warriors,  women,  and 
even  children  were  allowed  to  speak.  The  chiefs  were  thus 
made  amenable  to  public  opinion,  though  the  final  decision 
apparently  rested  with  them.  ‘ Public  quarrels  between  chiefs 
are  referred  to  the  rangdtira  nui,  or  bead  of  the  tribe,  and  his 
fiat  is  generally  conclusive.  His  authority  is  much  respected  ; 
yet  subordination  is  scarcely  known,  as,  provided  a chief  is 
satisfied  with  his  people,  they  may  be  insolent  to  any  other 
party,  independent  of  his  authority ; the  people  sup])orting 
their  chief,  who  in  turn  winks  at  their  exactions  and  ill  conduct.’ 
Such  a state  of  things,  it  is  obvious,  would  give  abundant  pre- 
text for  the  wars  to  which  the  people  were  ad<licted.  The  head 
of  the  tribe  was  not  necessarily  the  leader  in  war ; the  war- 
chief  was  elected  (J.  S.  Polack,  Manners  and  Ci>sto7ns  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  London,  IfitO,  i.  (iOff.,  ii.  23ff.,  34  ff.;  Taylor, 
op.  cit.  p.  350ff. ; E.  Tregear,  JAI  xix.  [1889]  112). 

The  Bantu  and  Negro  populations  of  Africa  are 
also  all  more  or  less  warlike.  Without  going  into 
details,  which  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary in  view  of  the  dilierent  types  of  society  already 
presented,  it  may  be  said  that  among  them  a still 
higher  organization  has  been  developed,  culminat- 
ing in  kingdoms  ruled  by  hereditary  monarchs 
surrounded  by  liosts  of  officials,  maintaining  an 
elaborate  ceremonial,  having  a standing  army, 
and  whose  subjects  are  graded  into  cla.sses,  each 
witli  its  own  occujiation,  rights,  and  duties ; the 
whole  edifice  resting,  it  may  be,  on  the  slavery  of 
a conquered  tribe. 

Constitutional  law,  in  truth,  is  the  very  frame- 
work of  society.  It  is  the  foundation-norm.  With- 
out it  there  can  be  no  regulated  limitation  of  wills  ; 
society  falls  into  anarchy  ; it  ceases  to  exist.  The 
possibility  of  this  result  is  not  within  the  contem- 
plation of  any  community.  Consequently  consti- 
tutional law  rarely  or  never  has  any  definite  penal 
sanction  attached  to  its  observance,  even  in  the 
highest  civilization.  But  this  does  not  entitle  us 
to  deny  it  the  name  of  law. 

Again,  international  haw  must  be  recognized 
wherever  there  is  contiguity  or  intercourse  be- 
tween two  or  more  independent  tribes  or  peoples. 
It  certainly  exists  in  Australia.  Strict  formality 
o'overns  the  relations  between  tribe  and  tribe. 
There  is  a way  of  accrediting  messengers  which 
renders  their  persons  sacred ; there  are  rules  con- 
cerning meetings  for  barter,  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  and  other  rites,  for  mutual  conference 
and  the  settling  of  intertribal  difl'erences,  for 
intertribal  hospitality,  and  even  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war.  Such  rules  are  also  found  on  other 
planes  of  culture,  though  .some  of  them  may  be 
disregarded  where  a warlike  and  arrogant  peoiile 
comes  into  contact  with  a feebler  one,  or  where 
passions  are  greatly  excited.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  true  to  .say  that,  while  the  conventions 
of  international  relations  are  very  seldom  provided 
with  a formal  sanction,  they  are  habitu.ally  ob- 
served, ami  their  breacli  is  liable  to  be  seriously 
resented. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  regard  the  test  of 
sanction  as  satisfactorj’ ; we  are  driven  back  upon 
that  of  recognition.  Where  a rule  is  generally 
recognized,  it  may  be  said  to  be  inqiosed  and  en- 
forced by  society,  whether  or  not  a definite  external 
sanction  be  annexed  to  it.  For  [lublic  opinion  and 
the  individual  conscience  will  co-opei’ate  to  ensure 


its  ob.servanee.  We  may  then  define  law  a.s  a set 
of  rules  imposed  and  enforred  hy  a.  so<  icty,for  the 
conduct  of  social  and  juAitical  rdations. 

To  a large  extent  morality  and  law  cover  the 
same  ground.  The  law  of  every  community  Is  an 
index  to  its  morals;  and  especially  is  it  so  with 
relatively  primitive  peoples.  Among  them  the 
standard  of  the  collective  conscience  is  external ; 
the  idea  of  motive  as  allecting  the  value  of  an  act 
has  not  yet  been  fully  evolved.  To  such  peoples, 
for  instance,  the  unconscious  violation  of  a tabu 
entails  the  same  guilt  as  the  most  deliberate  ; it  i.- 
equally  heinous  to  slay  a man  by  accident  and  with 
malice  aforethought.  The  di.stinction  drawn  bj' 
our  morality  between  the  different  cl.o-'ses  of  homi- 
cide, and  adopted  by  our  law,  matter>  nothing  to 
them ; bloodshed  even  in  self-defence  demands 
atonement.  Until  the  individual  conscience  ha- 
been  cultivated  by  the  reflexion  of  generations 
on  the  social  norms  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
changing  environment,  and  until  the  emotions 
have  been  disciplined  and  directed  v ith  some  con- 
scious effort,  if  not  to  the  general  wellbeing,  at  .all 
events  to  the  maintenance  of  the  e.xisting  customs 
and  constitution  of  society,  morality  cannot  emerge 
as  distinct  from  law.  The  process  commences  early. 
It  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  dynamic  forces  con- 
tributory to  that  growth.  But  its  operation  is 
slow. 

On  the  other  side,  law  is  concerned  with  pro- 
cedure. Actively  to  enforce  coinjiliance  with  the 
rules  governing  a society,  or  to  [lunish  non-com- 
pliance, certain  steps  have  to  be  taken,  and  certain 
torms  observed  ; otherwise  the  enforcement  is  law- 
less violence  or  individual  cajirice ; it  hjis  not  the 
consent  and  the  [lower  of  the  collectivity  behind 
it.  These  forms  are  frequentl)-,  in  tlie  early  st.ages 
of  culture,  crude  enough  ; but  tliey  are  forms  re- 
cognized as  the  projier  means  of  obtaining  reiiara- 
tion  for  wrong.  The  sentence  of  death  passed  b}-  a 
band  of  Eskimos  on  an  obnoxious  person,  though 
passed  in  his  absence  ami  without  Iiis  knowledge, 
IS  the  sentence  of  the  community,  given  in  a manner 
more  or  less  formal.  In  Australia  such  a decision 
would  be  arrived  at  by  consultations  of  the  govern- 
ing elders.  In  either  case  it  would  carry  the  weight 
of  the  community.  When  the  duty  of  retaliation 
for  the  death  or  injury  of  .a  m.an  is  left  to  his 
kin,  it  is  because  this  is  the  recognized  means  of 
restraining  lawless  aggression.  Stigma  and  con- 
tenqit  would  follow'  their  neglect  of  yengeance  ; 
but  for  others  to  interfere  would  be  to  commit  a 
new'  oll'ence,  to  arouse  a new  blood-feud  ; it  would 
be  outside  their  duty  ; it  would  not  be  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law.  The  feuds  resulting  from  this 
method  of  enforcing  the  norm  against  bloodshed 
within  the  community  are,  howeyer,  in  time  per- 
ceived to  lead  to  new  dangers.  To  obviate  these 
more  than  one  method  is  available.  The  rule  of  a 
life  for  a life  is  commuted  for  a pecuniary  compen- 
sation, agreed  on  between  the  jiarties  or  assessed 
by  a recognized  tribunal.  With  the  advance  of 
culture  this  is  often,  as  among  the  ancient  in- 
h.abit.ants  of  the  British  Isles,  both  Celtic  and 
Teutonic,  elaborated  into  a regular  scale  of  pay- 
ments in  accordance,  with  the  rank  of  the  victim, 
and  is  applied  to  other  injuries — to  those  against 
property  as  well  as  against  the  [lerson.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  jiractice  of  referring  outrages  for 
redress  to  a recognized  tribunal  appear  very  low- 
down  in  culture. 

Anionjr  the  tribes  of  south-western  Victoria  ‘ persons  accused 
of  wrong-doing  get  one  montli's  notice  to  appear  before  tlie 
assemhU’d  tribes^— probably  tlie  tribe  of  tlie  coiuplaiuaut  and 
that  of  tho  defendant — 'and  be  tried,  on  p.ain  of  being  outlaw eii 
and  killed’  (,1.  Dawson,  Australian  Alwriuines,  Melbourne, 
1881,  p.  70).  ‘ In  the  Nurrinyeri  tribe  offendei-s  were  brought 

before  the  Tendi  (council  of  old  men)  tor  trial.  For  inst.ance. 
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if  a member  of  one  clan  had  been  in  time  of  peace  kilied  by  one 
of  another  clan,  the  clansmen  of  the  latter  would  send  to  the 
friends  of  the  murderer,  and  invite  them  to  bring  him  lor  trial 
before  the  united  Tendis.  If,  after  trial,  he  were  found  guilty 
of  committing  the  crime,  he  would  be  punished  according  to 
his  guilt  ’ (Howitt,  341).  It  is  a very  wide-spread  practice  of  the 
Negro  and  Bantu  peoples,  equally  in  cases  of  what  we  should 
call  a civil  dispute  and  of  crime,  to  have  recourse  to  a palaver 
—which  is,  in  effect,  an  action  at  law.  The  accused  is  summoned 
before  a properly  constituted  court,  a trial  takes  place,  wit- 
nesses are  examined,  advocates  are  heard,  and  sentence  is  given. 
Only  then  can  punitive  measures  be  taken  against  the  offender 
or  the  person  liable  on  the  claim.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  an 
accusation  of  witchcraft,  the  matter  is  decided  by  means  of  an 
ordeal,  under  which  the  accused  may  die.  Such  is  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  the  palaver  thaX  the  blood-feud  has  receded  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  Indeed,  in  at  least  one  tribe  in 
the  Congo  basin,  recent  scientific  explorers  have  been  unable  to 
discover  a trace  of  it  (E.  Torday  and  T.  A.  Joyce,  Les  Bushontjo, 
Brussels,  1910,  p.  76). 

With  procedure  morals  have  little  directly  to  do. 
It  is  sufficient  that  its  rules  are  part  of  the  law, 
and  as  such  must  be  observed.  How  far  any  modi- 
fication of  those  rules  has  in  relatively  primitive 
communities  arisen  out  of  moral  considerations  is 
a question  to  determine  which  the  data  do  not  at 
present  exist. 

The  question  must  be  answered  : Whence  does 
a law  derive  that  recognition  which  determines  its 
validity  as  a rule  imposed  and  enforced  by  society  ? 
Even  in  highly  organized  and  civilized  communi- 
ties the  answer  given  by  Austin  is  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory.  For,  though  the  written  law 
expressed  by  a specific  act  of  legislation  is  a rule 
definitely  formulated  and  prescribed  by  the  sove- 
reign power,  we  are  still  left  without  any  account 
of  the  source  of  that  large  body  of  rules  equally 
binding  on  the  community  and  Ivnown  as  the  ‘ un- 
written law,’  in  England  called  the  ‘common  law.’ 
In  many  modern  States  the  law  is  wholly  con- 
tained in  a code  supplemented  <and  amended  by 
subsequent  legislation.  Where  there  is  no  code, 
legislation  presupposes,  and  is  ultimately  founded 
on,  the  unwritten  law.  This  unwritten  law  is 
found  expressed  in  judicial  decisions  given  upon 
the  cases  brought  before  the  courts  from  time  to 
time.  This  was  a process  well  known  in  ancient 
Koman  jurisprudence.  Decisions  merely  profess 
to  declare  the  pre-existing  law,  and  apply  it  to  the 
relations  of  the  parties  in  litigation.  They  may, 
in  effect,  formulate  and  make  binding  a new  rule. 
If  so,  this  is  done  by  adopting  and  applying  some 
princi]ile  already  held  by  the  community  to  be 
morally  binding.  When  the  result  is  generally 
accepted,  the  decision  becomes  law  ; and,  though 
not  formally  an  act  of  legislation,  it  has  the  same 
consequences.  Otherwise  it  is  overruled  by  a sub- 
sequent decision,  or  by  the  sovereign  power. 

In  a relatively  primitive  society  there  is  not 
always  an  authority  capable  of  formulating  a 
legislative  act.  All  laws  are  unwritten.  They 
depend  for  their  validity,  like  the  decisions  of 
English  judges,  on  acceptance  and  recognition. 
To  a large  extent  they  come  down  from  remote 
and  unrecorded  antiquity  ; and  on  that  plane  of 
culture  the  forces  of  conservatism,  influential  as 
they  are  with  us,  wield  immensely  greater  power. 
The  custom  of  the  fathers  acquires  a religious 
sanction  beyond  and  apart  from  its  appropriate- 
ness to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
people.  The  feeling  was  accurately  if  not  com- 
pletely expressed  by  the  Boeotian  who  told  an 
inquisitive  and  supercilious  foreigner  that  he  knew 
only  one  thing,  namely,  that  it  was  right  to  main- 
tain the  customs  of  one’s  ancestors,  and  that  it  was 
not  right  to  apologize  for  them  to  foreigners.  The 
answer  was  incomplete  because  it  did  not  give 
adequate  expression  to  the  awe,  the  religious  fear, 
the  devotion — in  short,  the  complex  of  emotions — 
that  guard  and  preserve  the  institutions  of  savage 
sjciety. 

The  caniiiljal  Fang,  we  are  informed,  are  not  only  ‘ not  quick 
to  adopt  reforms  or  to  introduce  new  methods ; they  are  more 


or  less  the  slaves  of  custom,  and  have  a superstitious  dread  of 
departing  from  ancestral  habits’ — and  this  in  ‘all  the  proceed- 
ings of  life  ’ (JAI  xxix,  [1899]  80).  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Serang,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  are  reported  to  have  an  aversion 
to  novelties,  and  to  be  very  superstitious  and  much  attached  to 
their  ancient  usages.  ‘Custom  is  for  them  the  law,  and  not  to 
follow  it  is  in  their  eyes  not  merely  an  outrage  on  it,  but  also 
an  insult  to  the  forefathers  from  whom  the  old  customs  have 
descended’  (J.  G.  F.  Riedel,  De  sluik-  en  krocsharige  rassen 
tusschen  Seleies  en  Papua,  The  Hague,  1886,  p.  97).  The  same 
tale  is  told  almost  everywhere.  To  such  lengths  did  a Bechuana 
chief  carry  his  objection  to  change  that,  when  one  of  his  tribes- 
men had  obtained  some  maize  and  planted  it,  although  he 
allowed  him  to  reap  and  eat  of  it,  he  would  not  allow  him  to 
plant  it  a second  time,  because  it  was  a plant  ‘ unknown  to  the 
fathers’  (T.  Arboussetand  F.  Daumas,  Exploratory  Tour,  Cape 
Town,  1846,  p.  172).  Innovations  are  indeed  often  punished  as 
a crime.  Among  the  Arunta  ‘any  infringement  of  custom, 
within  certain  limitations,  is  visited  with  sure  and  often  severe 
punishment’ (Spencer-Gillen^,  p.  Ilf.);  while  among  the  Ban- 
gala  on  the  Upper  Congo  adherence  to  custom  is  secured  by  the 
fear  of  being  charged  with  witchcraft ; in  other  words,  that  is 
the  penalty  imposed  by  society  on  him  who  departs  from  it 
(J.  H.  Weeks,  JAI  xxxix.  [1909]  108). 

Tlie  circumstances  and  condition  of  a people, 
however,  are  never  quite  steadfast ; they  are  al- 
ways changing,  although  slowly  and  insensibly, 
with  everything  else  in  the  ivorld.  Appropriate 
customs  arise  gradually  and  unmarked,  and  are 
adapted  from  time  to  time  to  these  slow  changes 
with  the  same  gradual  and  imperceptible  pro- 
gression. Hence  to  the  members  of  such  a society 
their  customs  frequently  appear  to  be  unchanged 
from  the  beginning,  the  unaltering  bequest  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  primeval  ancestors,  or  a necessary 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things  without  which  they 
cannot  conceive  of  the  existence  of  society.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  both  the  original  customs  them- 
selves and  the  changes  that  they  undergo,  hoiveyer 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  must  have  been  initi- 
ated by  individuals.  The  collective  opinion  and 
the  collective  will  are  merely  the  concurrence  of 
individual  opinions  and  individual  wills.  Percep- 
tion of  this  individual  action  is  indicated  in  the 
traditions  of  many  peoples ; and,  though  the  tra- 
dition of  individual  legislation  may  not  in  any 
specific  case  be  trustworthy  as  historjq  it  assuredly 
points  to  a consciousness  of  the  fact  of  change  and 
of  change  by  individual  initiation.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  a Lycurgus  might  arise,  and  by  force  of  his 
personality  and  genius  impress  his  countrymen 
with  his  opinions  and  will  to  the  extent  of  legis- 
lation. More  usually  a change,  when  recognized 
as  such,  is  the  result  of  long  and  repeated  discus- 
sions among  the  leaders  of  the  tribe.  Spencer  and 
Gillen  give  sound  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  is 
a course  from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  abori- 
gines of  Central  Australia  (op.  cit.,  p.  12).  If  they 
are  right,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
tribes  described  by  them.  Such  a change  would  not 
be  ventured  upon  unless  the  elders  were  satisfied 
that  the  tribe  was  ripe  for  it.  When  announced, 
it  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  by 
the  whole  tribe,  and  its  validity  would  ultimately 
rest  on  general  acceptance.  In  the  lapse  of  time 
the  superseded  law  might  sink  out  of  memory  ; the 
new  law  would  then  be  regarded  as  of  primeval 
authoritv. 

At  a somewhat  later  stage  in  civilization  the 
lawgiver  invokes  the  authority  of  the  gods  for  his 
legislation.  The  Mosaic  Law  is  ascribed  to  Jah- 
weh  ; Hammurabi  receives  his  famous  code  from 
Shamash ; Minos  is  instructed  by  Zeus.  In  this 
way  the  general  acceptance  and  permanence  of 
the  law  would  be  secured  by  investing  it  with  the 
sanctity  of  religion.  The  same  intention  is  visible 
in  the  legislation  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  who, 
in  collecting  and  adapting  the  laws  of  his  pre- 
decessors, placed  at  the  head  of  the  compilation 
the  divinely  inspired  Decalogue  and  other  Mosaic 
precepts.  Acceptance  is  facilitated  by  the  indis- 
tinction  still  characteristic  of  the  institutions  of 
such  a society.  AVe  may  analyze  them  under  the 
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heads  of  law,  religion,  medicine,  morals,  and  so 
forth  ; we  may  distinguish  between  different  kinds 
of  law ; we  may  sever  religion  from  medicine  and 
medicine  from  magic ; the  members  of  the  com- 
munity itself  do  none  of  these  things ; no  such 
analysis  is  possible  to  them.  All  their  insti- 
tutions are  for  them  bound  together  into  one 
equally  authoritative  and  homogeneous  whole. 
Each  is  part  of  all  the  rest,  and  cannot  be  severed 
from  them.  They  see  nothing  extravagant  in 
publishing  a code  in  the  name  of  a god,  nothing 
incongruous  in  combining  in  the  same  code  ritual, 
moral,  agricultural,  and  medical  with  what  we 
understand  bj'  strictly  juridical  prescriptions,  pro- 
hibitions of  homicide,  rape,  theft,  and  fraud  with 
meticulous  directions  as  to  food — what  must  be 
avoided,  what  may  be  eaten,  and  how  it  must  be 
prepared — the  treatment  of  disease,  the  method  of 
tillage,  and  the  garb  in  mourning.  The  same  code 
in  the  same  divine  name  and  with  equal  authority 
may  make  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial transactions  and  of  the  most  intimate 
conjugal  relations,  as  well  as  for  a complex  and 
splendid  ceremonial  of  divine  worship.  All  these 
are  part  of  the  national  institutions,  equally  carry- 
ing the  sense  of  obligation,  and  all  actively  fostering 
the  sense  of  solidarity ; therefore  no  impropriety 
can  be  felt  in  ascribing  them  to  the  same  source. 

The  indistinction  thus  found  has  always  been 
one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  missionary  enter- 
prise. To  break  with  one  custom  is  to  break  with 
all ; to  renounce  the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancestors 
is  to  renounce  the  entire  scheme  of  culture  with 
which  they  are  bound  up.  The  same  indistinction 
has  retarded  scientific  inquiry  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  tiie  lower  culture.  Observers  have  been 
apt  to  record  practices,  not  law.  Striking  and 
superficial  differences  between  savage  culture  and 
ours  have  riveted  the  attention,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  principles  underlying  all  social  organization. 
Consequently  the  meaning  of  those  differences  has 
too  frequently  been  missed,  and  their  place  in  the 
development  of  civilization  has  been  misunderstood. 

Thus  in  a scientific  periodical  we  are  told  by  a writer  who  has 
lived  and  laboured  among  the  tribe  : ‘The  Fang  have  no  system 
of  law,  no  judge  or  tribunal  for  punishment  of  crime.*  Yet  he 
immediately  goes  on  to  say:  ‘Theft,  murder,  offences  against 
the  person  are  all  settled  according  to  native  custom  ’ ; and  he 
describes  the  procedure  for  the  purpose  {JAI  xxix.  78). 

A definite  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
claims  that  else  will  blossom  into  open  warfare 
may  not  be  literally  a system  of  law  ; it  is  at  all 
events  a long  step  in  the  evolution  of  jurisprudence. 
But  the  observation  quoted  shows  that  what  the 
writer  has  in  mind  is  a highly  civilized  judicial 
system,  such  as  he  has  been  familiar  with  in  his 
native  land.  He  must  be  aware  that  the  Fang, 
like  all  other  tribes,  have  a body  of  customs  having 
the  force  of  law.  They  are  the  rules  generally 
recognized  and  habitually  observed,  by  means  of 
which  Fang  society  is  held  together.  The  par- 
ticular procedure  which  he  describes,  if  it  discloses 
the  want  of  a functionary  armed  with  judicial 
authority,  is  not  a picturesque  but  haphazard  prac- 
tice without  sanction  or  recognition ; it  is  a real 
juridical  process.  The  author  exhibits  it  by  means 
of  an  example,  thus  : 

* A Fang  of  the  Eeisis  clan  steals  goods  or  a woman  from  a 
Fang  of  the  Nge  clan.  The  Nge  who  has  been  wronged  does 
not  go  to  the  offender  for  settlement,  he  goes  to  another  near 
town  and  shoots  the  first  goat  he  sees  in  the  street,  or,  if  very 
angry,  he  may  shoot  a woman.  The  o^vner  of  the  goat  or  woman 
demands  of  the  Nge  his  reason  for  doing  so.  The  Nge  replies, 
“An  Esisis”  (giving  the  man’s  name)  “has  wronged  me  ; I put 
the  palaver  (his  offence)  on  you.”  The  third  party  then  goes  to 
the  Esisis  and  says,  “An  Nge ’’(giving  the  man’s  name)  “has 
shot  my  goat  (or  woman)  because  you  have  made  trouble  with 
him;  he  has  put  your  palaver  (trouble)  on  me.  You  must  pay 
me!”  The  original  offender  is  now  responsible  and  liable  to 
two  parties.’ 

These  steps  are  thus  the  formal  and  regular  pre- 
liminary to  a palaver,  and  are  as  well  understood 


over  a considerable  area  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
as  the  king’s  writ  or  a police-court  summons  in 
Great  Britain.  So  far  from  starting  with  an  ex- 
plosion of  random  rage,  they  are  ingeniously 
calculated  to  enlist  the  active  interference  of  a 
third  party,  and  to  render  the  wrong-doer  liable 
in  a double  penalty — to  the  person  injured  by  him- 
self in  respect  of  the  original  wrong,  and  to  the 
third  party  in  respect  of  the  loss  suffered  by  him 
at  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  palaver  is  publicly 
‘talked’  by  the  representatives  of  the  respective 
parties  before  the  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective clans.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  have  any  direct  power  to  impose  a fine  or 
order  payment  of  the  claims,  such  a discussion 
must  in  most  cases  tend  to  compose  the  diti'er- 
ences,  for  it  infoims  the  public  fully  on  the  merits 
of  the  dispute.  And  the  aggressor  knows  that,  if  he 
fails  to  ‘cut’  the  palaver,  by  paying  a reasonable 
compensation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aggrieved 
parties  and  their  clans,  he  and  his  clan  will  have 
to  run  the  certain  risk  of  hostilities  by  two  clans 
with  public  opinion  behind  them.  The  process, 
therefore,  offers  powerful  incentives  to  peace, 
doubtless  actively  assisted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  clans  involved. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  the  laws  of 
the  Fang,  and  of  all  other  relatively  primitive 
societies,  extend  (as  has  been  pointed  out  above) 
to  many  subjects  that  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion have  dropped  out  of  legislation.  The  use  of 
the  term  ‘ law  ’ in  common  parlance  limits  it  to 
acts  of  the  legislature  and  such  other  rules  as  are 
recognized  by  the  courts  of  justice.  It  obscures 
for  us  the  fact  that  many  of  the  rules  which  we 
observe  in  daily  life,  though  they  are  not  amenable 
to  the  king’s  courts,  are  laws  which  have  their  own 
sanction,  and  breach  of  which  will  subject  us  to 
penalties  tending  to  exclude  us  from  the  society 
of  our  fellows  and  make  life  burdensome  in  other 
ways.  By  virtue  of  the  indistinction  which  we 
have  already  noted,  savage  mentalit3’,  though  ad- 
mitting a difference  in  the  penalties,  heaps  all  these 
rules  together  as  customs.  As  such  they  are  sacred. 
All  alike  they  rest  on  a traditional  basis  ; together 
they  constitute  the  ethos  of  the  society,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  infringed.  The  variance  of  our 
point  of  view  from  that  of  the  savage,  the  indiffer- 
ence or  the  comparative  leniency  with  which  we 
regard  some  acts  or  omissions  that  seem  highly 
important  to  him,  and  the  emphasis  which  we  lay 
on  other  acts  or  omissions  that  he  treats  as  trivial 
are  a measure  of  the  distance  of  our  civilization 
from  his,  and  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
what  we  call  the  customs  of  a tribe  are  as  much  a 
body  of  laws  as  the  Code  Napolion. 

Literature.— The  substance  of  the  laws  of  peoples  in  the 
lower  culture  is  mostly  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  missionaries,  and  scientific  explorers  ; and 
its  collection  and  comparison  is  as  laborious  a process  as  any 
other  branch  of  anthropological  inquiry.  In  some  instances, 
however,  European  rulers  have  for  purposes  of  government 
found  it  necessary  to  collect  and  in  some  measure  codify  the 
laws  of  their  subject-peoples,  notably  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Among  such  collections  may  be  mentioned  A Com- 
pendium of  Kafir  Laws  and  Customs,  compiled  by  direction  of 
J.  Maclean,  Cape  Town,  1866 ; Report  and  1‘roceedings  icit/i 
Appendices  of  the  Government  Commission  on  Kative  La  ws  and 
Customs,  published  by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Cape  Town,  1SS3  (a  very  valuable  collection);  Les  Cou- 
tumes  indigenes  de  la  C6te  d’Ivoire,  by  F.  J.  Clozel  and  R. 
Villamur,  Paris,  1902  (a  comprehensive  juridical  work  giving 
the  laws  of  the  various  tribes  separately);  Fanti  Customary 
Laws,  a brief  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  the  Fative.  Laws 
and  Customs  of  the  Fanti  and  Akan  Sections  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
with  a Selection  of  Cases  thereon  decided  in  the  Law  Courts,  by 
John  Mensah  Sarbah,  London,  1897  (the  author  was  a Negro 
barrister  practising  in  the  Courts  ; comparison  of  this  with  the 
last-mentioned  work  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  English  methods  and  views  of 
jurisprudence).  A collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Dinkas  in  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  was  made  by  Hugh  O’Sullivan  tor  practical 
puiijoses,  when  in  charge  of  the  Dinka  divisions  of  the  Upper 
Nile  Province.  It  was  published  in  JRAI  xl.  (1910)  171.  Col- 
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lections  of  the  laws  of  the  Herero,  a very  interesting  tribe  in 
German  S.W.  Africa,  have  been  published  by  Eduard  Dannert 
{Zum  Rechte  der  Uerero,  Berlin,  1900).  As  might  be  expected, 
these  compilations,  from  their  practical  purpose,  contain  little 
beyond  the  native  laws  so  tar  as  they  are  administered  by  the 
Courts.  Felix  Meyer's  Wirtschaft  und  Recht  der  Berero 
(Berlin,  1905)  comprises  somewhat  more.  A more  general 
work,  written  in  a scientific  spirit,  is  Afrikanische  Jurispru- 
dent: Ethnologisch- juristische  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der 
einticimisehen  Rechte  Afrikas,  by  A.  H.  Post,  2 vols.,  Oldenburg 
and  Leipzig,  1887.  The  best  compendium  of  the  whole  subject, 
w'ith  abundant  bibliographical  references,  is  the  same  author’s 
Grundriss  der  ethnolog.  Jurisprudent,  do.  1894-95,  to  which 
may  be  added  S.  R.  Steinmetz,  Rechtsverhdltnisse  von  einge- 
borenen  Volkem  in  Afrika  und  Oteanien,  Berlin,  1903. 

In  various  periodicals  devoted  to  jurisprudence,  articles  on 
the  subject  are  occasionally  found.  Such  articles  are  frequent 
in  the  ZVRW,  Stuttgart,  1887  to  date.  One  of  the  editors, 
Josef  Kohler,  devotes  special  attention  to  it. 

Accessible  works  on  the  general  subject  are  those  of  Henry 
J.  Sumner  Maine,  esp.  his  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 
Institutions,  London,  1875.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reading  them  that  a generation  of  further  research  has  resulted 
in  conclusions  widely  differing  from  his  on  several  important 

points.  E.  Sidney  Haetland. 

LAW  (American). — In  so  vast  a cnlture-area  as 
the  two  Americas,  with  their  wide  range  of  stages 
of  civilization,  from  the  savage  tribes  of  S.  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Amazonians  to  the  highly  organized 
Aztecs  and  Peruvians,  the  concept  and  the  scope 
of  law  necessarily  present  extreme  divergencies ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  preparing  a Corpus 
juris  Americani — a work  urgently  needed  by  all 
students  of  comparative  ethnological  jurisprudence 
— is  enhanced  by  the  scantiness  of  the  records 
which  have  been  preserved  of  extinct  or  obsolescent 
American  Indian  stocks,  as  well  as  by  our  almost 
utter  ignorance  of  many  living  stocks,  particularly 
in  S.  America,  while  scarcely  any  of  the  earlier 
observers  studied  from  a juristic  point  of  view  the 
tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the 
American  Indian,  even  of  the  most  undeveloped 
stock,  is  a lawless  being.  In  a very  real  sense  he 
may  be  essentially  more  law-abiding  than  those 
who  are  commonly  regarded  as  highly  civilized ; 
for  to  Inm  law  is  well-nigh  s3monymous  with 
custom  (2'. «.) ; it  is  not  something  imposed  from 
without,  or  supported  by  pleas  of  ‘ the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,’  or  exercised  by  a 
class  who  may  be  regarded  with  antipathy  by 
many  members  of  the  community,  or  a bondage 
ingeniously  and  sophistically  to  be  eluded  or  cir- 
cumvented by  clever  legal  illegality,  or  a purely 
human  convention  to  be  flouted  and  broken  by 
any  lawless  individual  of  sufficient  strength  to 
do  so. 

I.  North  America. — The  general  basis  of  N. 
American  Indian  government  was  the  family — on 
a totemistic  foundation — which  formed  a part  of 
the  gens,  and  this,  in  turn,  of  the  tribe.  Matri- 
archy was  the  rule,  and  the  women  possessed  much 
influence  in  the  election  of  the  chiefs,  of  whom 
there  might  be  more  than  one,  so  that  separate 
chiefs  presided  over  military  and  civil  affairs 
among  Iroquois,  Dluskhogeans,  Chippewa,  Dakota, 
and  Porno,  and  sometimes,  as  among  the  Caribs, 
there  were  chiefs  only  in  time  of  war.  The  posi- 
tion and  source  of  the  chieftainship  varied  among 
the  different  stocks,  and  the  general  problem  here 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  kingship 
(see  the  series  of  artt.  on  King).  Among  many 
tribes,  such  as  the  Iroquois,  Caddo,  (Dmaha, 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Comanche,  the  Plains  Indians 
generally,  Maidu,  Yurok,  Miwok,  Kutchin,  Tlin- 
git,  and  Kaniagmiut,  the  chieftainship  was  elective, 
depending  on  the  women  or  the  shaman,  often 
practically  restricted  to  certain  families,  but  con- 
ditioned in  great  part  by  wealth,  and  still  more 
by  personal  ability.  Elsewhere  the  office  was 
hereditary,  unless  grave  obstacles  forbade,  as 
among  the  Natchez,  the  Carolina  tribes.  Pawnee, 


Porno,  Gallinomero,  Gualala,  Nutka,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  Dakota ; and  among  still 
other  tribes  both  systems  were  in  simultaneous 
use,  as  among  the  Abenaki,  with  whom  the  sachem, 
or  supreme  ruler  of  a number  of  tribes,  held  office 
by  hereditary  right,  while  the  individual  tribal 
heads,  or  sagamores,  were  elected. 

The  power  of  the  American  Indian  chief  is  re- 
stricted, sometimes  by  more  or  less  elaborate  tribal 
councils,  as  among  the  Comanche,  sometimes — and 
more  effectually — by  public  opinion.  Only  rarelj', 
as  among  the  Natchez  and  the  Santee,  did  he  have 
power  which  might  become  tj'rannical.  Frequently 
lie  is  little  more  than  inter  pares,  this  being 

especially  the  case  in  the  less  organized  forms  of 
government,  such  as  the  Maidu,  Karok,  and  Cali- 
fornians generally.  Much,  however,  depended  on 
a chief’s  personal  ability,  notable  in.stances  of 
wielders  of  wide  power  being  the  Wampanoag 
Ma-ssassoit  and  the  Powhatan  \Vahunsonacock. 

The  territorial  scope  of  the  chief’s  power  also 
varies  widely.  In  a few  regions  in  N.  America — 
most  notably  the  Iroquois  (y.w.) — real  states  and 
confederacies  were  established,  but  elsewhere — 
as  on  the  west  coast  and  among  the  Ajiache, 
Comanche,  Sho.shoni,  and  Eskimos — each  chief  was 
head  only  of  a village.  The  Iroquois  had  de- 
veloped the  elements  of  international  law,  having 
a regular  system  of  sending  envoj's,  whose  persons 
were  sacred,  to  declare  war  or  to  make  peace  ; and 
tribes  less  advanced  politically  possess  the  rudi- 
ments of  similar  institutions. 

In  very  few  instances  the  chieftainship  is  traced 
back  to  a divine  origin,  the  most  notable  example 
being  the  Natchez  chief,  who  was  descended  from 
the  sun,  although  occasionally,  as-  among  the 
Nutka,  the  chief  is  at  the  same  time  a ‘ medicine- 
man,’ or,  as  among  the  Calusa,  he  was  believed  to 
possess  supernatural  power,  and  was  deposed  or 
killed  if  he  did  not  use  this  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

Among  the  Iroquois  an  insolvent  debtor  was 
tied  to  a tree  and  Hogged,  but  among  the  Oregon 
tribes  he  became  a slave.  Death  usualh’  cancelled 
debt,  as  among  the  Eskimos.  As  regards  con- 
tracts, the  same  general  rules  held  as  among 
ourselves,  although  the  Tlingit  and,  with  some 
reservations,  the  Eskimos  expressly  pro-vided  that 
either  party  might  withdi-aw  from  a contract  upon 
which  he  had  agreed.  For  the  American  Indian 
laws  regarding  property  see  art.  Peopeety. 

American  Indian  criminal  law  is  concerned 
mainly  with  murder  and  theft.  The  penalties  for 
murder  have  been  considered  in  art.  Blood-feud 
(Primitive).  The  normal  punishment  for  witch- 
craft was  death,  which  was  also  the  penalty  for 
incest  among  some  of  the  Carolina  tribes,  for 
robbing  a grave,  as  among  the  Chinook,  for 
cowardice,  as  among  the  Kansa,  and  for  desertion 
by  an  adopted  prisoner  of  war,  as  among  the  Mis- 
souri tribes,  this  being  regarded  as  treason  to  his 
new  tribe.  As  regards  theft,  the  thief  was  gene- 
rally bound  to  make  simple  restitution ; but  the 
Huron  required  double  restitution ; and  among 
some  of  the  N.  Carolina  tribes,  as  also  among  the 
Tlingit,  the  thief,  if  unable  to  make  the  restitu- 
tion required,  became  a quasi-slave.  Among  the 
Comanche,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  failure  to 
cure  the  sick  were  punished  by  death.  As  a rule, 
however,  even  the  gravest  crimes  might  be  com- 
muted by  fines  (cf.  art.  Blood-FEUD  [Primitive]). 

Legal  procedure  naturally  varied  according  to 
the  stage  of  civilization  attained  by  each  tribe. 
In  the  most  primitive  strata  the  punishment  for 
non-capital  offences  was  public  contempt ; in  case 
of  capital  crime  the  persons  injured — or  their  kin 
— themselves  anted  as  executioners.  Anj'thiug 
approximating  a formal  comt  was,  however,  ex- 
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tremely  rare ; the  tribal  councils  normally  took 
cognizance  only  of  peace,  war,  and  otlier  matters 
affecting  the  tribe  as  a whole.  Nevertheless, 
totem  and  tribal  courts  were  found  among  the 
Huron,  which  acted  especially  on  charges  of  murder, 
treason,  and  witchcraft.  Any  error  in  the  form  of 
procedure  before  these  courts  quashed  the  whole 
case.  Certain  Missouri  tribes  had  courts  of  arbi- 
tration, whose  decisions  it  w'as  an  obligation  of 
honour  to  fulfil,  while  elsewhere  considerable  influ- 
ence is  exercised  by  the  tribal  councils,  as  among 
the  Hopi  and  Iroquois. 

2.  Mexico  and  Central  America. — The  Aztec 
sovereign  was  regarded  as  the  earthly  representa- 
tive of  the  gods,  whence  implicit  obedience  was 
due  him,  and  his  power  was  absolute.  Like  the 
Peruvian  Inca,  he  was  assisted  by  many  officials, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a special  department 
of  justice,  while  in  each  large  city  there  was  a 
viceroy  (cihuacohuatl)  controlling  both  the  general 
administration  and  justice,  and  constituting  the 
final  court  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  The  rules 
as  to  the  succession  of  the  Mexican  kingship 
differed  in  various  times  and  places.  In  Tezcuco, 
Tlacopan,  Michoacan,  and  Tlascala,  as  well  as 
among  the  Miztec  and  Zapotec,  the  eldest  son  was 
normally  the  heir  to  the  throne ; but  in  Mexico 
it  was  usually  the  eldest  brother  or  the  eldest 
brother’s  eldest  son  who  succeeded,  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  rigid  rule  of  succession, 
ability  and  character  being  more  potent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  electors  than  mere  kinship  to  a deceased 
ruler.  Over  the  Zapotec  city  of  Yopaa  a heredi- 
tary priest-king  ruled. 

In  the  smaller  cities  there  were  judges  who  de- 
cided minor  cases,  referring  others  to  the  higher 
courts,  e.g.,  to  those  consisting  of  three  judges, 
who  sat  under  the  control  of  each  cihuacohuatl. 
Both  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  seem  to  have  been 
divided  into  six  circuits,  each  represented  at  the 
capital  by  two  judges,  Avho  formed  the  lower  court 
for  important  cases,  the  court  of  last  resort  con- 
sisting of  twelve  or  thirteen  judges  appointed  by 
the  sovereign,  apparently  for  life,  and  required  to 
assemble,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king  or  his 
representative,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  every  four 
months  (80  days).  Any  bribery,  negligence,  or 
partiality  exposed  them  to  reproof,  and,  if  re- 
peated, to  degradation  or  even  death  ; and  the 
entire  court  system  was  worked  in  minute  detail. 
Besides  the  regular  courts,  there  Avere  special  courts 
for  markets  and  for  military  afl'airs. 

The  Mexican  laAvs,  Avhich  recognized  circum- 
stantial evidence,  seem  to  have  been  codified,  and 
Avere  administered  strictly,  though  some  leniency 
Avas  shoAvn  to  first  offenders.  The  stern  imparti- 
ality Avith  Avhich  the  judges  acted  AA-as  most  ad- 
mirable, and  high  rank  or  kinship  to  the  king  Avas 
of  no  avail  to  the  criminal ; indeed,  Netzahualpilli 
put  his  OAvn  Avife  to  death  for  immorality,  and 
Netzahualcoyotl  had  his  only  legitimate  son  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason. 

The  best  knoAvn  portions  of  Mexican  laAV  are 
those  relating  to  criminal  procedure.  Here  the 
evidence  of  Avitnesses  AA'as  requisite,  although  the 
oath  of  the  defendant  Avas  accepted  as  evidence. 
Formal  complaint  Avas  not  ahvays  essential  to  begin 
prosecution,  common  reputation,  as  in  cases  of 
adultery,  sometimes  forming  sufficient  ground  for 
legal  proceedings.  All  grave  crimes  Avere  punished 
by  death,  the  mode  of  death  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  rank,  etc.  The  death  penalty  Avas 
prescribed  for  murder  (even  of  a slave),  kidnapping, 
adultery,  incest,  rape,  unnatural  vice,  pandering, 
Avitchcraft,  altering  landmarks,  appropriation  of 
another’s  property  or  of  the  royal  insignia,  selling 
land  already  sold,  selling  stolen  goods,  falsifying 
Aveights,  slander,  drunkenness  or  other  excesses  of 


priests  and  royal  retainers,  military  insubordina- 
tion, flight  from  the  enemy,  permitting  an  enemy 
to  escape,  selling  or  releasing  a prisoner  of  war, 
treason  (involving  slavery  or  banishment  for  kins- 
men to  the  fourth  degree,  and  in  Tlaxcala  the 
death  of  kindred  to  the  seventh  degree),  false 
accusation  before  the  king,  false  guardianship, 
striking  or  insulting  a parent,  squandering  patri- 
mony, challenge  to  a duel,  perjury,  harbouring 
an  enemy  of  the  State,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  abortion  and  Avearing  the  garments 
of  the  opposite  sex.  A thief  must  not  only  make 
restitution,  but  also  pay  a fine  to  the  treasury ; 
under  aggravating  circumstances  (as  in  the  market- 
place) or  for  repetition  of  the  olience,  he  suffered 
death,  but  in  Cuzco  he  Avas  blinded.  Slavery  Avas 
often  a punishment  for  crime — e.y.,  for  theft  (ap- 
parently when  the  thief  Avas  unable  to  make  the 
reparation  demanded)  and  stealing  another’s  child, 
as  Avell  as  for  delicts  arising  from  negligence,  if 
the  delinquent  Avas  unable  to  make  compensation 
otherAA'ise,  failure  to  lodge  information  of  high 
treason,  unauthorized  sale  of  property,  obtaining 
goods  on  false  credit,  embezzlement,  failure  to  pay' 
taxes,  etc.  ; mutilation  also  occurred,  as  Avhen  the 
lips  of  a calumniator  Avere  pierced  or  partly  cut 
off;  and  degrading  punishments  Avere  inflicted  in 
Anahuac  for  pandering.  Drunkenness  Avas  an 
especial  object  of  legislation,  the  drunkard’s  head 
being  shaved,  his  house  torn  doAvn,  and  all  public 
office  denied  him ; in  some  instances  he  even 
suffered  the  death  penalty.  Imprisonment  as  a 
punishment  Avas  rare,  the  usual  use  of  the  prison 
being  restricted  to  those  condemned  to  death  or 
sacrifice.  The  particcps  criniinis  in  abortion  Avas 
as  severely  punished  as  the  principal,  but  received 
a milder  penalty  in  cases  of  theft.  Pardon  might, 
hoAvever,  be  granted  by  the  monarch,  and  certain 
festivals  carried  amnesty  Avith  them,  Avhile  for- 
giveness by  the  injured  party  or  his  kinsman  might 
mitigate  a jienalty. 

All  possible  provision  Avas  made  for  the  poor 
from  the  State  treasury  ; and  the  laAvs  of  Tezcuco 
sought  to  protect  the  forests  as  Avell  as  agriculture, 
besides  forbidding  undue  luxury — e.g.,  gold  and 
silver  vessels  for  the  Avealthy  nobles.  There  Avas 
.also  among  the  Aztec  a laAv  of  contracts  Avhich 
must  be  made  under  oath  ; and  gambling  debts 
Avere  valid  so  far  as  they  came  Avithiii  the  laAv  of 
contracts.  Another  form  of  contract  Avas  farming 
on  shares.  Interest  on  lo.ans  Av.as  unknoAvn,  but 
commissions  on  sale  and  deposits  in  pledge  Avere 
common. 

The  Mfiyan  sovereignty  Avas  hereditary  in  the 
male  line,  and  the  poAver  of  the  king  Avas  absolute, 
though  he  Avas  constantly  advised  by  his  nobles; 
among  the  Quiche  the  king  seems  to  have  heen 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  heir-presumptiA-e 
being  the  king’s  eldest  son.  Among  the  Lac.an- 
dones  and  Nicaraguans  the  chieftainship  Avas 
elective,  and  among  the  latter  the  chief  Avas 
pr.actically  subject  to  the  council  ; in  Darien  ami 
among  the  Mosquito,  on  the  other  h.and,  heredi- 
t.ary  cliiefs  ruled;  Avhile  in  Chichen  (in  Yucatan) 
a i)riest-king  held  poAver,  in  Avhich  connexion  it 
should  be  noted  that  all  the  semi-mythical  founders 
of  Maya  civilization,  such  as  Votan,  Zamiui,  and 
Kukulcan,  Avere  both  priests  and  kings. 

The  system  of  courts  aaus  elaborate,  and  it  is 
iioteAvorthy  that  both  here  and  among  the  Aztec 
advocates  (though  probably  not  Avith  a special  legal 
training)  AA'ere  apj)ointed  to  aid  both  the  judges 
and  the  parties  to  the  case.  InsjAectors  seenv  to 
liaA'e  traversed  the  country  to  see  th.at  justice  Avas 
properly  administered,  but  there  ajApears  to  have 
been  no  poAA'er  of  appeal  after  a decision  had  once 
been  rendered.  In  cases  of  grave  crime,  torture  is 
said  to  have  been  emjdoyed  at  Vera  Paz  to  elicit 
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testimony.  The  Maya  punishments  were  death, 
enslavement,  and  line ; imprisonment,  except  for 
detention,  was  rare,  thougli  inflicted  at  Coban  for 
non-payment  of  taxes.  The  death  penalty  usually 
involved  confiscation  of  property  and  enslavement 
of  the  criminal’s  family;  it  was  inflicted  for  murder 
(although  in  Yucatan  and  Nicaragua,  in  a case  of 
extreme  provocation  or  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances only  a fine  was  inflicted,  while,  if  a man 
killed  another’s  slave,  he  was  required  to  pay 
damages),  incorrigible  thieving,  stealing  large 
amounts  (San  Salvador — all  theft  in  Darien)  or 
from  a temple,  adultery  (Darien,  Yucatan,  Itza, 
and  Guatemala),  rape  (Guatemala),  incest  and 
seduction  (Yucatan),  sodomy  (Nicaragua),  treason, 
desertion,  interference  with  payment  of  tribute 
to  the  king,  kidnai^ping,  killing  the  quetzal  bird 
(Guatemala),  disrespect  for  religion,  lying  in  time 
of  war  (Pipile),  sorcery,  sexual  relations  with  a 
foreigner  (Carib),  false  testimony  (Darien),  and 
fornication  between  slaves  (Vera  Paz).  Sometimes 
the  choice  between  death  and  fine  lay  with  the 
injured  party,  as  for  fornication  and  for  poaching. 

Enslavement  was  the  penalty  for  murder  by  a 
minor  (Yucatan),  theft  (if  the  thief  was  unable  to 
make  restitution  and  also  pay  a tine  to  the  royal 
treasury)  or  attempted  robbery,  continued  un- 
chastity by  a woman,  unsuccessful  rape,  and 
obtaining  goods  on  false  credit  (Guatemala),  re- 
peated adultery  (Vera  Paz),  cohabitation  with 
another’s  female  slave  (Pipile).  Small  thefts  and 
improper  advances  to  a woman  were  punished  by 
banishment  in  San  Salvador,  as  was  bigamy  in 
Nicaragua,  but  thieving  was  penalized  by  muti- 
lation in  Darien ; a degrading  punishment  was 
flogging  for  falsehood  (Pipile),  theft  by  a noble 
(Yucatan),  and  adultery  (Honduras  and  Nicaragua). 
All  but  the  most  heinous  oflences  could,  however, 
be  commuted  by  tines.  Strict  fultilment  of  con- 
tracts was  required,  and  they  were  made  valid  by 
the  parties  drinking  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

3.  South  America. — The  general  level  of  civili- 
zation is  far  lower  in  S.  America  than  in  the 
northern  continent ; indeed,  the  conditions  are, 
broadly  speaking,  very  little  superior  to  those  of 
the  Californian  tribes.  The  usual  centre  of  govern- 
ment in  S.  America  is  the  village,  each  village 
having  its  own  chief.  Succession  to  the  chieftain- 
ship seems  generally  to  be  by  inheritance,  as  among 
the  Bororo,  Uaupe,  western  Tupi,  Araucanians, 
and  the  tribes  along  the  Xingu ; but  sometimes, 
as  among  the  Caribs,  Chiquito,  Guahibo,  Cren, 
Coroado,  and  Paraguayans,  each  chief  is  elected, 
though  among  some  tribes,  as  the  Tupinambaza, 
only  from  a special  family.  Only  rarely  does  he 
claim  divine  power,  as  when  a chief  near  Coro 
asserted  that  he  was  creator  and  lord  of  earth. 
Unlike  N.  America,  which  is  matriarchal,  both 
matriarchy  and  patriarchy  are  found  in  S.  America ; 
hence  succession  is  sometimes  matriarchal,  as  in 
British  Guiana  and  among  the  Warrau,  and  some- 
times patriarchal,  as  among  the  Uaupe,  Arau- 
canians, and  the  tribes  along  the  upper  Xingu, 
although  among  the  latter,  in  default  of  a son,  a 
sister’s  son  becomes  chief. 

In  time  of  peace  the  functions  of  the  S.  American 
chief  are  mainly  conditioned  by  his  personal  ability, 
though  in  any  event  he  is  a counsellor  rather  than 
a ruler.  He  controls,  in  great  measure,  agricultural 
operations,  organizes  the  expeditions  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  determines  on  ^^laces  of  settlement, 
and,  at  least  sometimes,  settles  disputes  that  may 
arise.  Among  the  Karaya  he  protects  orphans 
and  illegitimate  children,  and  among  the  Macusi 
he  convenes  the  village  assemblies.  One  other 
function  of  importance  he  enjoys  which  is  strik- 
ingly alien  to  his  N.  American  fellow — his  control 
of  barter  with  neighbouring  tribes  and  his  duties 


as  representative  of  his  own  village  and  as  host  to 
guests  from  other  villages.  Barter  is  much  more 
important  in  S.  than  in  N.  America,  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  different  stocks  lead  to 
a greater  development  of  the  rudiments  of  inter- 
national law  than  is  the  case  in  the  northern 
continent.  So  far  is  this  carried  that,  among  the 
Karaya,  skill  in  conducting  mercantile  transactions 
is  a more  important  qualification  for  chieftainship 
than  ability  in  war,  and  even  adopted  prisoners  of 
war  may  become  chiefs  if  their  business  capacity 
is  sutticient.  In  time  of  war  the  powers  of  the 
chief  are  greatly  increased,  as  among  the  Caribs, 
Araucanians,  Molucho,  and  Puelcho.  If  a chief  is 
absent,  he  may  be  represented  by  a vice-chief,  e.y. 
his  sister ; and  if  he  dies,  a kinsman,  e.g.  his 
widow’s  brother,  may  act  until  another  chief 
assumes  formal  office.  Among  the  Pampas  tribes, 
on  the  contrary,  the  chief  is  authoritative  only  in 
time  of  peace. 

Village  councils  deliberate  on  affairs  of  general 
importance ; and  sometimes,  as  among  the  Arau- 
canians, sale  of  any  part  of  the  settlement  is 
dependent  on  their  approval,  or,  as  among  the 
Macusi,  contesting  parties  submit  to  their  de- 
cision, while  among  the  Pampas  tribes  matters  of 
religion  come  within  their  purview. 

A further  point  of  difference  between  S.  and  N. 
American  government  is  the  greater  power  of  the 
‘ medicine-man  ’ (/)q/e)  in  the  former,  particularly 
in  matters  that  fringe  upon  the  sphere  of  religion, 
e.g.  in  making  war  to  revenge  a murdered  tribes- 
man. However  great  the  influence  of  the  ‘ medicine- 
man ’ in  N.  America,  he  does  not  limit  or  circum- 
scribe the  power  of  the  chief  as  he  does  in  S. 
America. 

The  execution  of  justice  usually  depends  upon 
the  wronged  individual  or  his  friends  or  kin, 
although  the  functions  of  the  Macusi  council,  just 
mentioned,  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
Where  a crime  affects  the  whole  community,  as  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  all  seek  to  punish  the  offence. 
Death,  often  at  the  instance  of  the  paje,  is  the 
penalty  for  sorcery  and  treason,  as  among  the 
Araucanians,  or  for  a woman  who  is  unlawfully 
present  at  dances  or  in  the  men’s  house,  as  among 
the  Chambira  and  some  of  the  tribes  along  the 
upper  Xingu,  as  well  as  among  the  Araazonians. 
!^Iinor  punishments  are  flogging  or  blinding,  as  for 
theft  among  the  Brazilians.  Among  the  Arau- 
canians, torture  may  be  used  to  extort  a confession 
of  guilt. 

Occasionally  legal  responsibility  is  highly  de- 
veloped, as  among  the  Goajiro,  where  one  who 
lends  an  animal  is  responsible  for  any  damage 
which  it  may  do,  and  he  who  sells  intoxicants  for 
any  mishap  that  may  result.  The  Brazilians  are 
acquainted  with  a system  of  deposits  in  pledge. 

4.  Peru  and  the  Chibchas. — The  culture  of  Peru 
stands  quite  isolated  in  S.  America,  where  a high 
degree  of  civilization  has  been  secured  by  no  other 
people  except  the  Chibchas  (q.v.).  The  Peruvian 
government  was  essentially  a socialistic  despotism. 
Like  the  N.  American  Natchez,  the  Peruvians  be- 
lieved that  their  Inca  was  descended  from  the  sun, 
whence  he  united  within  himself  all  civil  and 
religious  power,  and  was  regarded  as  perfect.  He 
was  aided  by  a host  of  officials,  themselves  under 
strict  inspectors,  and  everything  was  regulated  to 
the  minutest  detail ; in  the  giving  of  tribute,  for 
instance,  the  natives  of  Pasto,  being  deemed  stupid 
and  dirty,  were  required  to  contribute  at  least 
some  quota  in  the  form  of  a levy  of  vermin. 
Poverty  and  idleness  were  as  impossible  as  avarice ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  socialism  of  the  Inca’s 
State  stifled  all  initiative  and  all  personal  en- 
deavour, placing  everything  on  one  dead,  though 
relatively  loft5q  level.  Land,  for  instance,  was 
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apportioned  by  the  State  to  the  individual  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  his  family,  and  the  allotment 
was  changed  annually  according  to  the  change  of 
his  circumstances — a usage  which  also  appears 
elsewhere,  as  among  the  Brazilians  and  Huron. 
Labour  was  required  of  all — even  children  of  live 
had  their  appointed  tasks — and  this  labour  was  as 
meticulously  regulated  as  were  clothing,  food,  the 
care  of  strangers,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  orphans 
and  widows.  The  succession  to  the  Incaship,  as 
well  as  to  the  principal  offices  of  State,  was  in 
general — though  there  were  exceptions,  and  the 
authorities  are  not  altogether  in  agreement — by 
inheritance  in  the  male  line. 

Obedience  to  law  was  a marked  characteristic 
of  the  Peruvians,  particularly  as  law  was  of  divine 
origin,  and  violation  of  it  was  believed  to  bring 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  upon  the  land.  The  judges, 
who  were  supervised  by  inspectors  and  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  their  administration,  were  bound 
by  definite  laws,  and  from  their  decisions  there 
W'as  no  appeal,  although  the  more  important  cases 
were  tried  before  the  higher  officials,  e.g.  provincial 
governors.  The  severity  of  punishment  was  miti- 
gated by  alleviating  circumstances,  such  as  a first 
offence,  provoked  murder,  or  theft  because  of  ne- 
cessity ; parents  shared  in  punishment  for  offences 
committed  by  their  children,  and  sometimes  the 
superior  was  made  a co-defendant  with  his  inferior. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of  rank  were  punished 
more  severely  than  the  ordinary  citizen  ; e.g. , if 
one  of  the  Inca’s  retinue  committed  the  smallest 
theft,  he  suffered  death. 

The  death  penalty  was  freely  inflicted,  as  for 
abortion,  immorality,  adultery,  murder,  ordinary 
theft,  sorcery  (the  sorcerer’s  entire  family  being 
extirpated),  fornication  by  a vestal  of  the  sun  (her 
lover  and  her  whole  kindred  suffering  with  her), 
blasphemy  of  the  sun,  cursing  the  Inca,  bridge- 
burning, etc. ; lesser  offences  were  punished  with 
imprisonment ; idlers  were  flogged  ; and  even  lying 
and  slovenly  housekeeping  were  visited  with  legal 
penalties. 

The  Chibcha  ruler  possessed  despotic  power. 
Succession  passed  lirst  to  the  sister’s  son,  or,  in 
default  of  him,  to  the  deceased  ruler’s  brother. 
The  laws  were  severe,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  fines  which  they  levied,  hereby  enriching 
the  royal  treasury.  Death  was  the  penalty  for 
murder,  rape  (if  the  culprit  was  married,  his  wife 
might  be  exposed  to  double  the  outrage  which  he 
had  committed),  incest,  sodomy,  and  cowardice  in 
war  (in  the  latter  event  the  coward  might  instead 
be  forced  to  wear  women’s  clothing).  The  thief 
was  blinded ; and  other  forms  of  mutilation  are 
also  mentioned  as  penalties.  The  nobles  usually 
suffered  degrading  punishments,  such  as  shearing 
off'  of  the  hair  or  flogging  by  their  wives. 

Literature. — A complete  survey  of  American  law  could  be 
gained  only  by  study  of  all  the  material  thus  far  accessible  on 
the  peoples  dwelling  in  the  Americas.  The  chief  summaries — 
by  no  means  exhaustive — are  the  following : C.  F.  P.  von 
Martius,  Von  dem  Rechtszustande  unter  den  Urcinwohnern 
BrasilienSy  Munich,  1832  ; J,  Kohler,  lieckt  der  Azteken,  Stutt- 
gart, 1892,  ‘Ueber  das  Recht  der  Goajiroindianer,’  ZVRW  vii. 
[1887]  381-384,  ‘ Die  Rechte  der  Urvolker  Nordamerikas,’ ib.  xii. 
[1895]  354-416;  M.  Schmidt,  ‘Uber  das  Recht  der  tropischen 
Naturvolker  Siidamenkas,*  ib.  xiii.  [1899]  280-318 ; T.  Waitz, 
Anthropnl.  der  Naturvolker^  iv.  [Leipzig,  1864]  404-417  (for 
Peru);  H.  H.  Bancroft,  iV/2,  San  Francisco,  1882-83,  ii.  133 IT., 
433-472  (for  filexico),  630-660  (for  Central  America).  Much 
material,  with  references,  is  scattered  throughout  A.  H.  Post, 
Grundriss  der  ethnolog.  JurisprudenZy  Oldenburg  and  Leipzig, 
1894-96.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

LAW  (Babylonian). — Babylonian  law  naturally 
was  based  upon  ancient  custom.  The  origin  of 
such  custom,  however,  is  often  hidden  from  us  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  We  may  legitimately 
argue  back  from  historic  conditions  to  the  pre- 
historic implications,  but  the  methods  usually 
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adopted  are  guesses  in  the  dark.  The  invention 
of  writing  and  the  use  of  clay  as  the  YTiting 
material  have  combined  to  preserve  documentary 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  old  con.suetudinary 
law  of  Babylonia  to  a very  remarkable  degree. 
The  disputes  which  arose  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  were  settled  by  a court  consisting  of 
judges  and  a group  of  assessors,  the  elders  of  the 
city.  In  the  times  of  a settled  monarchy  the 
judges  were  recognized,  if  not  appointed,  by  the 
king,  and  ultimate  appeal  was  made  to  him. 
Their  decisions,  if  not  revoked  on  appeal,  carried 
the  weight  of  his  authority  as  viceregent  of  the 
god — just  as  in  earlier  times  human  judges  had 
declared  the  decision  of  the  divine  judge  of  men. 
Ultimately,  therefore,  judicial  decision  and  royal 
enactment  were  a divine  law  ; Babjdonian  law  ran 
in  the  name  of  God. 

The  population  of  Babylonia  was  in  all  but  the 
very  earliest  times  a mixture  of  races.  Bacial 
customs  must  in  early  times  have  been  diverse  and 
conflicting.  The  earliest  people  whose  monuments 
have  reached  us  are  known  as  Sumerians  (see  art. 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians).  They  were  early 
in  contact  with,  and  influenced  by,  Semitic  folk. 
When  invasion  and  conquest  by  successive  waves 
of  immigration  had  blended  these  races,  they 
were  subjected  to  further  inroads  by  the  Hittites, 
Kassites,  Assyrians,  Aramieans,  Chaldseans,  I’er- 
sians,  and  even  Greeks.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  life  of  the  people  had  assumed  a very 
stable  form,  and  neither  law  nor  custom  .suffered 
much  change.  This  conservatism  was  largelj'  due 
to  the  high  degree  of  justice  and  the  exact  suita- 
bility to  local  conditions  which  the  law  had  reached 
by  the  time  of  the  1st  dynasty  of  Babylon,  whose 
sixth  monarch,  the  celebrated  conqueror  and  law- 
giver, Hammurabi,  promulgated  a code  of  laws 
known  by  his  name  as  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.* 

Certain  customs  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
oppressive  rulers  in  Sumerian  times  were  abrogated 
in  favour  of  easier  and  fairer  regulations  by  a 
series  of  enactments  which  are  sometimes  called 
the  Code  of  Urukagina,  after  the  monarch  who 
claimed  thereby  to  have  relieved  his  peopile  of  the 
exactions  of  the  royal  tax-gatherers  and  priests. 
The  rulers  themselves  and  a iiost  of  their  officials 
had  gi'ound  down  the  people  by  fees  and  lines  for 
legal  matters  such  as  divorce,  marriage,  or  burial. 
To  a considerable  extent  this  was  a legal  reform  ; 
but,  e.g.,  while  Urukagina  abolished  the  fee 
demanued  for  divorce  in  former  times,  he  has  left 
us  no  statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  divorce 
was  to  be  obtained  in  future.  His  reformation 
did  aivay  with  abuses  and  restored  the  laws  of 
God,  but  his  record  of  it  affords  little  information 
as  to  what  those  laws  had  been. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  Sumerians,  over 
whom  Urukagina  ruled  in  the  South  of  Babylonia, 
regained  after  his  reforms  their  own  native  customs, 
uninfluenced  by  the  Semitic  peoples  soon  (about 
20  years  later)  to  rise  to  empire  in  the  North 
under  Sargon  of  Akkad,  we  must  deplore  the  fact 
that  ive  cannot  treat  the  Code  of  Urukagina  with 
adequate  fullness  as  an  authority  for  Sumerian 
law.  When  Sargon  conquered  the  South,  we  may 
assume  that  great  changes  took  place  there,  but 
we  have  evidence  that  the  Sumerian  law  was 
adopted,  in  a great  measure  unchanged,  by  the 
Semitic  invaders.  Their  very  law' -terms  were 
taken  over.  Even  when  the  bulk  of  the  legal 
document  w'as  wnitten  in  Semitic,  Sumerian  words 
and  phrases  were  adopted  unchanged,  and  SCO  years 
later  appear  even  in  the  Code  of  ijammurabi.  The 
use  of  Sumerian  as  a language  for  legal  documents 
in  Southern  cities  such  as  Nippur  survived  the 
1st  dynasty  of  Babylon. 

1 This  we  shall  usually  quote  as  * the  Code.’ 
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We  must  therefore  hear  in  mind  that  Babylonian 
law  has  its  roots  in  Sumerian  soil ; and,  while 
Semitic  customs  were  retained  where  race  preju- 
dices or  religious  needs  demanded,  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  settled  civilization  of  the  community 
were  due  to  economic  necessity  rather  than  to 
racial  characteristics.  They  had  been  elaborated 
by  Sumerians,  but  Semites  assimilated  them  as 
too  valuable  to  alter  or  discard.  The  Code  of 
iHammurabi  embodies  the  judgments  of  a long 
series  of  judges  acquainted  with  an  already  formu- 
lated system  of  law  which  had  considered  most  of 
the  points  involved  in  their  decisions.  Perhaps 
the  need  for  any  further  enactments  arose  from 
the  conflict  between  ancient  law  as  found  in  tlie 
land  and  a recent  custom  due  to  the  modifications 
introduced  by  the  new  race.  For  the  dynasty  to 
which  Hammurabi  belonged  rose  to  power  as  the 
result  of  a fresh  immigration  of  a Semitic  folk 
called  ‘ Amorites.’  The  Semitic  speecli  already  in 
use  in  Babylonia  was  known  as  Akkadian,  but 
that  of  the  new-comers  showed  marked  ditt'erences 
from  it  and  affinities  with  the  Western  dialects. 
We  may  assume  that  customs  marked  by  similar 
affinities  came  in  with  it. 

Hence  we  cannot  claim  even  racial  purity  for 
Babylonian  law.  It  is  the  product  of  the  interplay 
of  many  peoples.  It  would  be  a task  outside  our 
limits  to  attempt  to  unravel  the  threads  whicli  are 
easily  discernible  in  its  texture  — even  if  the 
materials  for  judging  of  their  composition  were 
available. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Semitic  scribes  who 
adopted  the  Sumerian  methods  of  writing  compiled 
extensive  lists  of  words  and  phrases,  such  as  would 
occur  in  legal  documents,  and  attached  Semitic 
renderings.  These  lists  have  naturally  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  reading  the  Sumerian  portions 
of  the  many  thousands  of  legal  documents,  such  as 
conveyances,  deeds  of  sale,  leases,  bonds,  marriage 
settlements,  receipts,  and  other  memoranda,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  obviously 
drawn  up  to  assist  young  lawyers,  who  were  to 
become  notaries.  By  a happy  accident  one  scribe 
has  preserved  what  looks  like  an  extract  from  a 
code  and  has  been  called  the  ‘ Sumerian  Family 
Laws’  (see  EBE  iv.  257,  v.  447). 

The  great  Code  of  Hammurabi  was  often  copied 
even  at  the  time  when  promulgated,  and  copies 
were  made  for  the  library  of  Ashurbanipal,  king 
of  Assyria  (668-626  B.C.),  which  reproduce  its 
decrees  with  marvellous  fidelity  1200  years  later. 
Copies,  made  in  Babylonia,  of  even  later  times, 
exist.  They  were  divided  into  books,  or  chapters, 
and  read  and  commented  upon  almost  to  the  end 
of  Babylonian  power.  But  copies  of  other  later 
laws  also  exist,  which  show  marked  changes. 
The  legal  documents  of  the  Chaldman  period  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  successors  also  show 
changes.  We  may,  for  want  of  a more  precise 
term,  call  this  Neo-Babylonian  law. 

With  the  details  of  a citizen’s  rights  and  obli- 
gations we  are  not  well  acquainted.  Much  is 
assumed  in  the  Code  as  well  known  which  we 
would  gladly  be  told  explicitly.  The  Code  recog- 
nizes the  amSlu,  a free-born  person  of  high  birth 
and  standing,  the  mushkimi,  free,  but  of  lower 
rank,  and  the  wardu,  slave.  These  three  great 
classes  were  separately  treated.  A slave  could  be 
sold  or  pledged,  and  had  no  wage  for  his  services. 
If  injured  by  a third  person,  his  injury  was 
assessed  and  the  ofl'ender  fined,  but  the  fine  went 
to  his  master.  The  master  seems  to  have  had  the 
power  to  punifsh  him,  but  not  to  kill  him,  though 
he  might  brand  him.  The  master  clothed  and  fed 
him,  and  he  had  a right  to  three  days’  cessation 
from  labour  a month,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases. 
He  might  acquire  property  and  even  marry  a free 


woman.  He  could  buy  his  freedom  and  sometimes 
was  freed  by  adoption.  The  slave  girl  often  bore 
children  to  her  master,  but  acquired  rights 
thereby,  so  that  she  could  not  be  sold  outright, 
and  even  when  insolent  to  her  mistress  could  only 
be  reduced  to  slave  rank  again,  and  was  free  in 
any  case  on  her  master’s  death.  The  slave  went 
freely  about  the  city  and  district,  but  was  strictly 
guarded  against  flight.  Any  one  who  captured  a 
runaway  slave  and  restored  him  to  his  master  was 
entitled  to  a fixed  reward.  To  harbour  a slave  or 
connive  at  his  flight  was  severely  punished.  To 
obliterate  the  slave-brand  was  treated  as  theft. 

Some  slaves,  possibly  captives  in  war,  were 
owned  subject  to  a fixed  period  of  State  service, 
extending  to  four  or  five  yearly  terms,  either  for 
war  or  for  public  works. 

The  status  of  a niushkenu  was  that  of  a jdebeian. 
It  may  well  have  embraced  the  whole  pojuilation, 
not  of  noble  birth,  who  yet  were  free.  Tlie  legal 
documents  rarely  refer  to  sucli  members  of  tlie 
community  except  to  name  the  quarter  of  tlie  city 
where  they  dwelt.  Injury  done  to  them  was 
punished  more  severely  than  injury  done  to  a 
slave,  but  less  severely  than  injury  to  an  amelu. 
But  the  mushkenu  had  less  to  pay  for  his  crimes 
than  a noble  would,  just  as  his  ofl'ering  was  less  in 
the  temple.  In  all  other  respects  he  was  free,  and 
in  many  laws  he  is  included  among  the  amelu, 
being  named  solely  when  treated  as  distinct. 

The  amilit  was  properly  a man  of  family,  his 
genealogy  being  enrolled,  his  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  being  subjects  of  registration,  and  he  was 
by  strict  interpretation  an  aristocrat — a title  borne 
by  the  king  himself.  His  status  covered  not  onl3' 
the  rich  proprietors,  but  also  the  military,  priestly, 
and  professional  classes.  Gilds  of  artificers  existed, 
and  had  special  quarters  in  which  they  usually 
dwelt.  They  were  inter  - connected  by  family 
relations,  but  admitted  as  apprentices  both  slaves 
and  freemen.  Nevertheless,  they  ranked  as 
amelu. 

The  king  was  in  theory  a benevolent  despot, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  land  depended  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  on  his  powers  of  hard  work 
and  organization.  He  took  cognizance  of  all  sorts 
of  affairs  throughout  his  kingdom  — oppression, 
distress,  neglect  of  officials,  building,  sheep- 
shearings,  and  movements  of  supplies,  as  well  as 
military  measures.  Above  all,  he  was  the  source 
of  justice  and  the  fount  of  honour.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  be  owner  of  all  land,  though  conquest 
made  him  owner  of  much  territory,  especially  the 
land  of  those  killed  in  battle.  He  had  his  own 
estates  as  a private  person  as  well  as  entailed 
endowments,  as  also  had  the  great  officers  of  State. 
But  he  had  to  buy  like  a private  individual  if  he 
wished  for  more,  or  at  any  rate  compensate  at 
market  price  those  whom  he  displaced.  In  most 
cities  there  was  a palace  which  was  usually 
occupied  by  his  viceroy,  or  by  a local  magnate. 
Thus  the  rabidnu,  or  city  mayor,  had  his  palace. 
It  was  a hereditary  office  subject  to  royal 
approval. 

Under  the  1st  dynasty  a great  many  military  or 
feudal  retainers  were  settled  in  the  land.  To  each 
was  assigned  a definite  holding  of  field,  house, 
and  garden,  together  with  some  stock,  for  which 
he  owed  service.  The  service  was  ‘ the  king’s 
errand,’  whether  for  war,  garrison  duty,  postal 
duty,  or  command  of  troops  or  of  gangs  of  work 
men  on  the  corvee.  The  holding  was  inalienable, 
but  refusal  to  go  on  the  king’s  errand  forfeited 
it  and  life  together.  It  was  carefully  protected 
from  oppression  or  the  encroachments  of  higher 
officials,  and  was  reserved  for  its  holder  if  he 
returned  from  foreign  service  within  three  years. 
If  he  had  a son  able  to  manage  it  in  his  father  s 
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absence,  it  was  entrusted  to  him  ; if  not,  the  duty 
was  delegated  to  a locum  tenens,  one-third  being 
reserved  to  the  holder’s  family.  Neglect  on  his 
own  part  to  manage  it  forfeited  the  holding.  If 
such  a feudal  tenant  was  taken  cajDtive  abroad,  he 
was  ransomed  at  his  own  expense,  but,  in  default 
of  means  to  ransom  himself,  his  city  was  bound  to 
ransom  him,  and,  if  that  failed,  tlie  State  did  so. 

Such  feudal  tenants  were  captains,  or  at  least 
sergeants,  in  the  army  and  taskmasters  on  the 
corv4e.  All  able-bodied  men  were  liable  to  serve 
on  both  accounts,  with  the  exception  of  temple 
.servants,  shepherds,  stewards  on  estates,  palace 
servants,  and  those  whose  service  was  essential  at 
home.  In  the  course  of  time  military  service  was 
commuted  for  payment,  or  a group  of  families  was 
called  upon  to  provide  and  maintain  a soldier, 
while  the  State  found  him  arms.  As  early  as  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  a definite  area  of  land  was  required 
to  furnish  a bowman  and  his  attendant  pikeman, 
and  was  known  as  a ‘ bow  ’ of  land.  These  were 
grouped  in  tens  and  hundreds.  Later,  a horseman 
with  his  equipment  was  due  from  certain  estates. 

Closely  allied  with  this  military  tenure  was  that 
of  a shukha,  whose  office  is  not  entirely  clear.  He 
was  a ‘ catcher,’  but  whether  of  fish  or  men  is  not 
certain.  If  the  former,  fisheries  were  State  pro- 
perty ; if  the  latter,  he  was  a sort  of  policeman. 
Subject  to  his  service,  whatever  it  was,  he  held 
lands  on  the  same  terms  from  the  king.  Other 
lands  were  held  on  condition  of  paying  rent  or 
tribute.  The  latter  was  due  from  holders  of  con- 
quered lands.  The  king  often  rewarded  his  faith- 
ful subjects  by  grants  of  lands,  and  might  further 
exempt  such  estates  from  State  obligations. 

Riparian  owners  had  liabilities  to  furnish  work 
to  keep  open  or  repair  the  canals,  bridges,  quays, 
etc.  These  public  works  were  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  a king,  a temple,  or  some  public  bene- 
factor, but  the  beneficiaries  were  responsible  for 
their  upkeep. 

The  State  claimed  akso  fixed  rates  of  all  crops, 
stock,  etc.  Every  city  had  its  own  octroi,  customs, 
ferry  dues,  and  highway  and  water  rates,  levied 
on  all  but  its  own  citizens.  Each  city  claimed 
some  special  rights;  thus  a burgher  of  Nippur 
could  not  be  pressed  for  the  army ; Asshur  was 
exempt  from  the  corvie ; and  every  citizen  of 
Babylon  had  the  right  to  trial  even  if  caught  at 
burglary.  We  happen  to  know  of  these  facts 
accidentally,  but  probably  most  cities  preserved 
laws  distinct  from  the  Code. 

The  king’s  messengers  in  peace,  and  a general 
or  levy-master  in  time  of  war,  could  commandeer 
horses,  fodder,  cattle,  grain,  vehicles,  etc.,  giving  a 
receipt  to  the  victim  which  ensured  tlieir  return  or 
compensation.  Apparently  the  temple  treasuries, 
which  received  a sh.are  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war, 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  means  for  war,  the 
king  borrowing  of  them  and  sometimes  returning 
the  loan.  Later  we  find  the  palace  acting  as 
treasury  and  arsenal  also. 

The  temple  was  a most  important  factor  in  Baby- 
lonian city  life.  The  god,  in  theory,  owned  all 
the  land,  and  every  holder  paid  a tribute  or  rent 
to  the  city-god.  The  holders  were,  of  course, 
members  of  the  clan  or  association  of  people  who 
had  settled  the  city  and  built  the  temple.  These 
and  their  descendants  also  had  the  right  to  furnish 
its  priests,  who  inherited  shares  of  the  right  to 
minister  in  the  temple  ; and  profit  by  its  revenues 
became  a valuable  species  of  property,  freely  sold 
or  leased,  but  entailed  to  certain  lines  of  succession. 
The  tribute  to  the  temple  from  those  who  held  its 
lands  was  early  commuted  to  a tithe  of  all  pro- 
duce of  the  lands.  But  many  holders  had  in- 
lierited  the  right  to  share  this  revenue.  Private 
ownership  of  land  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 


that  a man  inherited  land  on  which  he  paid  tithe 
ultimately  to  himself.  Conquest  and  commercial 
arrangements  gradually  dissolved  old  obligations, 
and  estates  were  freed  by  charter  ; but,  while  much 
land  became  private  property,  much  was  always 
entailed,  or  subject  to  redemption  by  next  of  kin. 
The  temple  also  always  retained  much  in  it.s  own 
possession,  and  acted  as  a large  land-owner.  It 
owned  great  herds  of  cattle  and  fiocks  of  sheep 
and  goats ; it  made  up  raw  stuff,  especiallj’  into 
garments  ; and  it  lent  freely  to  those  in  necessity 
and  on  security,  both  with  and  without  interest. 
Naturally  the  temple  grew  rich  and  employed  large 
numbers  of  servants.  The  convents  or  cloisters 
of  vowed  women  made  the  same  progress,  till  the 
temples  and  allied  institutions  became  much  like 
the  monasteries  in  mediaeval  towns. 

Doubtless  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  and  consequent  centrali- 
zation, coupled  with  incessant  intercourse,  gradu- 
ally tended  to  break  down  local  and  city  custom 
and  make  for  uniformity.  But  there  were  other 
important  factors. 

A principle  which  had  established  itself  through 
ages  of  commercial  activity  was  that  of  contract, 
if  parties  could  agree,  they  made  a contract.  Their 
deed  of  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  a notary 
public,  conlirmed  by  an  oath  taken  in  the  temple, 
and  duly  sealed  by  the  parties  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  who  often  affixed  their  own  seals  also. 
These  witnesses  were  usually  neighbours  or  col- 
laterally interested  parties.  The  manner  in  which 
such  a contract  was  executed  excluded  as  a rule 
any  illegality  or  impiety.  A clause  was  often 
appended,  by  which  tlie  parties  bound  themselves, 
in  case  of  breach  of  contract,  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  king.  The  Code  constituted  such 
a decision  in  all  the  cases  with  which  it  dealt. 

In  case  ot  a breach  of  conlract,  the  injured  party  brought  a 
suit  before  a court  consisting;  of  one  or  more  judges,  together 
with  the  elders  of  the  city  as  assessors.  A most  important 
feature  of  procedure  was  the  production  of  the  contract  and  the 
witnesses  to  it.  The  contract  was  usually  executed  in  duplicate, 
each  party  taking  a copy,  while  the  notary  often  held  a further 
draft  or  third  copy.  To  secure  the  deed  from  being  tampered 
with,  it  was  usually  enclosed  in  a cover  or  envelope,  also  of  clay. 
The  envelope  was  inscribed  with  a copy  of  the  document  and 
fully  sealed.  While  it  would  have  been  easy  to  falsifj’  either 
deed  or  envelope,  both  being  often  of  unburnt  but  sun-dried 
clay,  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  both  with  their  seals.  The 
envelope  might  be  tampered  with,  but  the  interior  could  not  be. 
The  judges  in  delivering  judgment  declared  that  they  had  seen 
and  inspected  the  contract,  and  only  rarely  set  it  aside,  and 
then  only  on  grounds  of  mistake  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  suit 
was  made  to  certify  a fresh  copy  where  the  original  had  been 
lost.  In  which  case  the  original  was  declareci  invalid,  and 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  it  found.  After  the  contract  was  ful- 
filled, as  when  a loan  was  repaid,  both  copies  were  destroyed ; 
and  if,  for  any  cause,  one  was  not  producible,  an  order  was 
issued  and  recorded  that  whenever  found  it  was  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Code  recognizes  this  practically  universal 
habit  of  contract  and  the  use  of  writing  to  embody 
agreements.  It  even  insists  on  it,  as  when  it 
declares  that  without  marriage  bonds  a woman  is 
no  wife,  or  that  no  money  or  goods  can  be  brought 
into  account  for  which  written  receipt  had  not  been 
given  and  was  now  produced.  It  was  seldom  that 
a contract  was  repudiated  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  originally  illegal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Code  lays  down  that  a 
man  who  is  in  debt  shall  not  hand  over  his  land 
and  crops  to  his  creditor  unconditionally,  even  if 
the  creditor  is  willing  to  speculate  on  the  future 
yield,  but  must  himself  husband  the  crop  and  pay 
off  his  debt  from  the  produce.  This  was  intended 
to  check  the  ruinous  habit  of  borrowing  on  security 
of  future  crops,  by  which  the  debtor  might  pay 
dear  for  temporary  accommodation  or  a lender  lose 
his  money  through  a failure  in  crop. 

Consequently,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
Code  merely  embodied  contemporary  custom  or  old- 
established  precedents.  It  constituted  a standaid 
appeal.  It  did  not  prevent  contracts  (many  of 
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which  have  come  down  to  us),  which  were  volun- 
tarily entered  upon,  from  being  sustained  by  the 
court  and  carried  out.  It  did  set  up  a standard 
which  subsequent  practice  gradually  accepted. 
Even  its  criminal  clauses  were  not  at  once  en- 
forced. In  many  cases  they  really  define  a maxi- 
mum penalty  or  minimum  wage,  but  the  judges 
used  their  discretion  as  to  its  exaction. 

The  Code  recognized  the  power  of  the  oath, 
esiiecially  in  cases  where  guilt  turned  on  intention. 
A man  who  struck  a fatal  blow  could  purge  him- 
self of  murderous  intent  by  oath.  In  a deei)ly 
religious  community  fear  of  divine  wrath  con- 
stituted a strong  security  against  the  violation  of 
an  oath.  The  witnesses  as  well  as  the  parties 
were  put  on  oath.  In  many  cases  it  was  left  to 
this  ‘ fear  of  God  ’ or  ‘ conscience  ’ to  secure  justice 
between  men  ; but  the  written  specification  of  the 
form  which  justice  should  take  was  a great  step 
in  advance. 

In  early  times  an  oath  ‘ by  the  king  ’ alone  is 
quite  frequent.  In  all  cases  the  oath  by  the  local 
god  is  usual.  When  Babylon  became  the  metro- 
polis, Marduk,  the  city-god  of  Babjdon,  Avas  usually 
associated  with  the  local  god  and  the  king  in  oaths. 
The  form  of  the  oath  is  usually  ‘ he,  or  they,  singly 
or  both  together,  swore  by  (lit.  took  the  name  of) 
such  and  such  god  or  king.’  Barely  is  the  purport 
of  the  oath  given.  It  Avas  ‘ not  to  repudiate  the 
contract,’  Avhether  by  default  or  by  raising  a plea 
on  its  terms.  What  form  the  divine  vengeance  on 
the  faithless  Avould  take  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  ‘ the 
god’s  evil.’  When  kings  called  doAvn  the  curses 
of  the  gods  on  the  malefactor  who  should  contra- 
vene their  orders,  or  deface  their  monuments,  they 
Avere  extraordinarily  explicit  and  exhaustive  as  to 
the  evil  consequences  to  follow ; but  this  was  to 
deter  from  AAurong  any  Avho  should  purpose  its 
commission.  The  oath  was  a personal  acceptance 
of  obligation,  not  a fulmination  against  unknoAvn 
Avrong-doers.  The  agent  Avho  was  robbed  was  put 
on  oath  as  to  his  loss.  The  buyer  of  a slave  abroad 
had  to  take  oath  as  to  his  price. 

Crimes  and  their  punishments  are  dealt  Avith  in 
a separate  article  by  T.  G.  Pinches  (a^oI.  iv.  pp. 
257-260),  to  Avhich  reference  should  be  made. 
Very  little  evidence  of  crime  beyond  breach  of 
contract  can  be  expected  from  the  deeds  or  bonds, 
but  a number  of  legal  decisions,  laid  down  in  special 
cases,  have  been  preserved.  For  the  most  part, 
these  do  not  state  the  nature  of  the  suit,  only  the 
result  and  verdict  of  the  court.  The  plaintifl'  seems 
ahvays  to  have  brought  his  complaint,  ‘ captured  ’ 
his  defendant,  and  found  judges,  and  each  then  con- 
ducted his  own  case.  Written  pleas  and  answers 
Avere  put  in,  but  advocates  are  not  mentioned. 
We  find  orders  given  to  defendants  to  appear 
and  ansAver  the  charge.  As  the  decisions  are 
draAvn,  the  plaintiff  usually  Avins.  But  this  is 
deceptive,  for  both  parties  Avere  regarded  as 
plaintiffs  ; each  party  brought  the  other  into  court. 
The  decision  as  stated  thus  makes  the  Avinner 
appear  to  have  been  plaintiff'.  The  parties  could 
demand  the  venue  to  be  changed  so  that  the  case 
should  be  tried  in  their  OAvn  city.  In  any  case  Ave 
hear  of  many  local  courts.  The  unsuccessful  suitor 
Avas  often  degraded  to  slave  status,  but,  except  that 
he  had  lied  or  borne  false  Avitness,  no  ground  for 
this  punishment  is  stated,  and  he  paid  damages 
also. 

In  the  Code  no  punishment  is  assigned  to  murder. 
We  may  assume  that  this  Avas  left  to  the  avenger 
of  blood,  but  can  only  argue  from  silence.  We 
are  also  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  agency  for  the 
execution  of  judgment.  As,  hoAvever,  a man  Avas 
to  be  scourged  ‘in  the  assembly,’  Ave  may  assume 
a general  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  local 
assembly  for  execution.  In  tvvo  cases  the  Code 


specifies  that  the  punishment  shall  be  executed  on 
the  scene  of  the  crime : a thief  at  a fire  shall  be 
throAvn  into  it,  and  a burglar  is  to  be  gibbeted 
opposite  the  breach  that  he  made  in  the  house 
Avhich  he  broke  into. 

The  poAver  of  the  king  to  over-ride  the  decision  of 
the  local  court  is  implied  by  the  Letters  of  Hammu- 
rabi summoning  certain  cases,  including  the  judges 
and  Avitnesses,  as  Avell  as  the  parties,  to  his  judg- 
ment-seat. But  the  Code  mentions  the  royal  pardon 
onlj'  in  the  one  case  of  an  adulterer  Avhen  the  injured 
husband  has  already  condoned  the  offence  by  par- 
doning his  Avife. 

Corporate  responsibility  is  seen  in  the  fine  in- 
flicted on  a burgh  or  parish  for  murder  or  robbery 
Avithin  its  confines,  and  as  compensation  to  the 
sufi'erer  or  his  family.  This  Avas  imposed  in  cases 
where  the  malefactor  Avas  not  produced. 

Private  property  in  land  w.as  the  rule,  but  subject 
to  the  State  dues  and  obligations.  There  Avere 
usually  a number  of  consents  and  pre-emptions  to 
be  considered  on  a proposal  to  transfer  ownership. 
Not  all  obligations  Avent  Avith  the  land ; a sale 
might  transfer  the  estate  to  another  official's 
sphere  and  so  be  a detriment  to  the  previous  over- 
lord.  Hence  a State  official,  the  city,  the  county, 
or  parish,  so  to  speak,  the  levy-master  or  recruiting 
sergeant,  all  might  have  claims.  Sometimes  gover- 
nors of  a district  enforced  its  transfer  to  a diflerent 
land-group,  or  alienated  land  from  a temple,  or 
included  it  in  their  OAvn  subdivision.  This  Avas 
usually  regarded  as  a Avrong,  and  the  king  Avas 
appealed  to  for  reversal  of  the  transfer.  A new 
OAvner  was  usually  bound  to  take  up  the  State 
obligation.  Boyal  charters  in  granting  an  estate 
as  reAvard  for  signal  services  to  the  State  often  gave 
exemption  in  perpetuity  from  State  obligations. 

A very  interesting  form  of  property  was  the 
right  to  income  for  the  receipts  at  a certain  door 
of  the  temple,  or  to  exercise  certain  functions  in 
the  temple  itself.  The  right  was  entailed,  and  so 
often  came  into  possession  of  a woman  or  other 
person  who  could  hold  but  not  exercise  it,  or  merely 
did  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  The  right  Avas  then  pledged, 
or  sold,  to  others,  but  reverted  to  legal  heirs  on  the 
death  of  the  beneficiary. 

The  Code  recognizes  many  ways  of  disposal  of 
property : sale,  barter,  gift,  dedication,  lease,  loan, 
pledge,  deposit,  and  testamentary  disposition,  all 
of  AA'hich  Avere  primarily  matters  of  contract.  Sale 
Avas  the  delivery  of  the  purchase  in  exchange  for 
the  price  agreed  upon.  In  the  case  of  real  estate, 
delivery  Avas  symbolized  by  handing  over  a staff, 
or  the  key  of  a house,  or  later  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance. Estates  Avere  often  exchanged,  the 
difference  in  value,  if  any,  being  paid  in  money. 
Money  payments  might  be  made  in  silver,  or  its 
equiA^alent  in  com  or  other  natural  produce. 
Credit  was  given  for  the  remainder  of  a price  not 
paid  in  full,  but  Avas  treated  as  a loan  from  the 
seller  to  the  pui-chaser,  Avho  gave  a bond  for  it. 
The  Code  alloAvs  no  claim  unsubstantiated  by  a 
duly  executed  deed.  The  buyer  had  to  convince 
himself  of  the  seller’s  title.  He  might  demand 
guarantees  against  State  obligations  or  against  a 
creditor  Avho  had  lent  money  on  the  estate.  The  Code 
insists  that  he  should  himself  discharge  the  State 
liabilities.  Certain  feudal  holdings  could  not  be 
sold  or  exchanged,  and,  if  a purchaser  claimed  to 
have  acquired  such,  he  had  to  return  the  estate, 
and  in  addition  forfeit  the  consideration  Avhich  he 
had  given  for  it.  The  next  of  kin  might  exercise 
his  right  of  redemption,  if  it  came  under  the  head 
of  6t(  abiSu,  lit.  ‘ his  father’s  house,’  i.e.  if  the 
seller  had  inherited  the  property.  If  a man  bought 
or  received  on  pledge  or  deposit  from  a slaA-e  or  a 
minor  Avithout  Avritten  power  of  attomej'  to  dispose 
of  the  property,  it  Avas  by  the  Code  fraudulent 
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possession ; he  was  accounted  a thief,  and  was 
obliged  not  only  to  restore  and  forfeit  the  con- 
sideration given,  but  also  to  lose  his  life.  Attempts 
to  upset  a sale  were  rarely  successful,  but  their 
occurrence  shows  that  a buyer  needed  to  exercise 
caution. 

In  the  case  of  goods,  exchange  of  receipts  was  the  rule.  The 
buyer  of  a slave  usually  exacted  a guarantee  that  he  would  not 
develop  disease,  especially  the  dreaded  bennu — a disease  not 
yet  clearly  identified,  but  having  a long  period  of  incubation, 
possibly  of  100  days.  The  seller  also  stipulated  for  a fixed 
period  of  rest  or  abstinence  from  labour  for  his  slave,  three 
days  a month  in  some  cases.  He  might  guarantee  against  the 
slave  being  recalcitrant,  against  desertion,  obligation  to  State 
service,  and  other  depreciations  in  value.  These  ail  came  under 
the  head  of  sartu,  lit.  ‘blame’  or  ‘fine,’  and  were  matters  of 
contract,  and  the  buyer  probably  could  not  repudiate  his  pur- 
chase on  their  account  unless  guarded  by  contract.  But  the 
Code  expressly  annuls  his  purchase  for  him  if  the  slave  develops 
bennu  within  a mouth,  and  awards  him  return  of  the  price  paid. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  seller  responsible  for  any  claim 
made  on  the  slave  after  sale.  If  slaves  were  bought  abroad  and, 
when  delivered  to  the  buyer  in  Babylonia,  turned  out  to  bo  the 
lost  or  fugitive  property  of  a Babylonian,  they  were,  if  native 
Babylonians,  to  be  set  free.  If  they  were  foreigners,  they  were 
to  be  given  over  to  their  former  owners  for  the  same  price  as 
paid  for  them  abroad,  as  to  which  the  buyer’s  oath  was  to  be 
accepted.  Properly  a native  Babylonian  could  not  be  enslaved 
except  as  a punishment  for  crime.  But  slaves  born  in  the 
house  might  be  sold  abroad,  or  freemen  captured  by  the  enemy 
might  be  enslaved  by  the  enemy  and  bought  in  the  foreign 
market  to  sell  in  Babylonia.  They  had  to  be  set  free  and  their 
sale  was  illegal. 

In  the  case  of  all  goods,  the  seller  might  have  fraudulently 
appropriated  them,  and  the  buyer  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  real 
owner,  who  might  recognize  and  claim  them.  The  claimant  had, 
of  course,  to  establish  his  previous  ownership  of  his  lost  goods 
or  be  adjudged  a would-be  thief.  If  he  did  establish  his  right, 
the  buyer  would  be  adjudged  a thief  unless  he  could  prove  a 
bona  fide  purchase.  He  had  to  produce  the  seller  and  the 
witnesses  to  the  sale.  If  these  were  not  on  the  spot,  he  was 
allowed  six  months  to  produce  them.  If  he  could  not  prove 
purchase,  he  lost  his  life.  If  the  fraudulent  seller  was  produced, 
he  suffered  death,  and  the  wronged  purchaser  could  recover 
from  his  estate,  if  any.  If  the  seller  had  died,  the  purchaser 
could  recover  five-fold.  So  far  the  Code  itself.  The  seller, 
however,  usually  guarded  against  all  claim  to  repudiate  pur- 
chase by  a clause  in  the  sale  contract  that  the  buyer  was  satisfied 
and  took  his  oath  not  to  enter  any  claim  against  him.  In  return 
he  guaranteed  the  buyer  against  defect  in  title. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  owner  culti- 
vated his  own  land,  but  the  principle  of  hire  was 
well  understood  and  clearly  worked  out. 

Lease  of  lields,  gardens,  or  houses  was  made  for 
a term  of  years,  usually  one  or  two,  rarely  longer. 
The  date  of  entrance  upon  possession  was  often 
stated,  and  sometimes  the  date  of  expiry  of  lease. 
The  rent  was  usually  stated,  and  a portion,  often  a 
half  or  a third,  jjaid  at  once  in  advance.  The  rent 
taken  was  often  a share  of  the  produce,  a half  or  a 
third.  In  practice  it  is  often  specified  as  so  much 
per  acre.  The  case  of  share-rent  raised  difficulties 
wliich  this  avoided.  If  the  landlord,  e.g.,  was  to 
receive  half  and  was  paid  in  advance,  a storm 
might  ruin  the  tenant’s  share,  but  the  Code  ruled 
that  he  must  stand  the  loss.  If  the  storm  came 
before  payment  was  made,  both  shared  equally 
in  the  loss. 

In  many  cases,  along  with  a field  in  full  yield 
another  area  was  lea.sed  to  reclaim.  This  appears 
usually  to  have  been  part  of  the  pasture  land,  or 
open  field,  which  lay  outside  the  ring  of  irrigated 
land  or  water  meadows  surrounding  the  city. 
Perhaps  it  was  a recognized  right  that  land  so 
reclaimed  to  full  cultivation  became  the  private 
property  of  whoever  reclaimed  it.  Some  such  con- 
vention must  have  obviated  the  gradual  restriction 
of  grazing  land.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  the 
land  had  simply  gone  out  of  cultivation.  In  all 
tliese  cases  the  area  to  be  reclaimed  was  allotted 
free  of  rent,  on  condition  that  at  expiry  of  the 
term  it  should,  usually  in  the  third  year,  pay  an 
average  rent.  Meanwhile  the  already  cultivated 
land  went  with  it  at  average  rent,  so  ensuring  tlie 
maintenance  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
latter  making  what  he  could  out  of  the  reclaimed 
land. 

In  a slightly  ditferent  case,  a plot  of  land  might 


be  let  to  make  into  a garden,  orchard,  or  palm 
plantation,  the  tenant  paying  no  rent  for  a period 
fixed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  the 
time  it  needed  to  become  productive.  The  Code 
set  an  average  term  of  four  years,  and  in  the  fiftii 
year  tenant  and  owner  divided  the  crop.  After 
that  it  was  the  owner’s.  If  he  let  it,  lie  let  it  as  a 
garden.  If  the  gardener  left  any  part  unplanted, 
it  went  into  his  share.  The  division  was  one  of 
area,  not  of  produce.  The  owner  took  first  choice. 
Another  system  has  been  called  mitayer.  It  was 
specially  common  with  temple  lands.  Here  the 
landlord  found  seed,  oxen  to  plough  and  to  harve.st, 
agricultural  implements,  and  in  some  cases  even 
labour.  The  tenant  was  a sort  of  hailitl  or  steward. 
The  Code  lays  down  regulations  of  a more  stringent 
character  than  those  usual  in  the  few  contracts 
concerned  with  this  system.  For  theft  of  the  seed, 
of  fodder  .supplied  for  the  oxen,  or  rations  for  the 
labourers,  the  tenant  had  his  fingers  cut  oil'.  For 
stealing  the  implements  or  overworking  the  oxen 
he  was  fined,  a still  heavier  penalty  being  levieil 
for  suh-letting  the  oxen  or  for  entire  neglect  to 
cultivate.  As  he  was  likely  to  be  poor,  it  was  laid 
down  that,  if  unable  to  pay  his  lines,  he  should  be 
torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  oxen  on  the  field. 

The  Code  allows  suh-letting  as  long  as  the  land- 
lord sutlers  no  damage.  But  the  contract,  what- 
ever its  terms,  must  be  kept.  From  accident  or 
circumstances  over  wliich  he  had  no  control  the 
cultivator  might  get  no  crop.  A flood  might 
carry  away  the  produce,  or  a drought  impoverish 
the  crop  or  utterly  destroy  it.  The  Code  rules  tliat 
in  sucli  cases  tlio  tenant  may  carry  over  and  pay 
the  year  following.  The  phrase  is  peculiar : ‘ to 
wet  his  tablet  ’ may  refer  to  au  obvious  custom  of 
damping  the  sun-dried  clay  of  the  contract  and  so 
altering  its  terms.  One  thinks  at  once  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  in  Lk  16.  His  lord’s  debtors 
‘moistened  their  tablets’  and  altered  not  the  date, 
but  the  amount,  of  their  debts.  If  a gardener 
failed  to  make  a garden,  he  liad  a double  debt  to 
pay.  He  had  kept  the  owner  out  of  five  years’ 
produce  of  the  land  and  disappointed  his  hope  of 
a garden.  He  had  therefore  to  pay  five  years’ 
average  corn-land  yield  and  make  the  garden  after 
all.  The  tenant  of  land  was  hound  to  cultivate  it, 
not  only  because  it  might  become  foul  and  so  not 
readily  let  to  a new  tenant,  but  because  the  rent 
was  usually  a share.  If  the  tenant  were  neglectful, 
he  could  not  get  off  with  the  stipulated  share  of 
the  actual  produce  ; but  the  Code  fixed  the  rent  at 
half  an  average  crop  for  the  locality.  He  had, 
further,  to  complete  all  the  operations  on  the  land 
as  he  would  have  done  after  a good  crop  if  himself 
continuing  the  tenancy.  He  had  to  plough  it, 
break  it  up  with  hoes  and  picks,  gather  out  and 
burn  the  weeds,  and  generally  leave  it  in  good 
order.  The  fields  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
manured,  and  the  rich  alluvial  soil  might  not  have 
needed  it ; hut  gardens,  orchards,  and  palm-groves 
were  dunged  with  oxen  manure. 

Houses  were  usually  let  by  contract,  which  stated 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  house.  Tlie  term  of 
lease  was  also  stated — usually  one  year — and  the 
amount  of  yearly  rent.  A clause  often  occurs  to  the 
effect  that  the  house  is  in  good  repair.  The  doors, 
door-frames,  and  some  other  woodwork  were  remov- 
able, and  the  tenant  might  bring  in  his  own.  If  let 
with  the  house,  they  were  inventoried.  The  tenant 
covenanted  for  all  repairs,  the  nature  of  which 
might  be  specified.  In  the  rainy  climate,  houses 
of  sunburnt  brick  required  constant  and  immediate 
attention.  The  accessaries  of  the  house  are  often 
mentioned,  such  as  a court,  a barn,  a shop,  a cellar, 
a well,  hut  we  have  little  exact  information  as  to 
the  usual  accommodation  in  old  Babylonian  houses. 
They  rarelj"  exceeded  one  storey  in  height. 
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The  Code  enacted  tliat,  if  the  landlord  wished  to 
recover  possession  before  the  end  of  the  lease,  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  rent  should  be  remitted. 
The  tenant  had  full  possession  and  could  pledge 
the  house. 

A common  plan  was  to  lease  a piece  of  land  to  a 
man  to  build  upon.  After  a somewhat  longer 
lease  than  usual  the  house  came  into  possession  of 
the  landlord.  The  Code  fixed  the  cost  of  building 
a house  per  area. 

Boundary  or  common  walls  were  often  the  cause 
of  dispute,  usually  as  to  which  neighbour  should 
repair,  or  as  to  the  right  to  lix  beams.  The  con- 
dition that  one  might  build  it  if  the  other  might 
fix  beams  in  it,  e.q.,  was  matter  of  contract.  Most 
of  the  sections  relating  to  houses  have  disappeared 
from  our  copies  of  the  Code. 

Labourers  were  often  specifically  hired,  the  most 
common  cases  being  to  get  in  the  harvest,  for 
building,  and  to  transport  goods  by  road  or  canal. 
The  wage  was  a matter  of  contract,  but  the  Code 
fixed  minimum  rates.  Cattle  for  ploughing,  cart- 
ing, and  working  the  irrigation  machines,  etc., 
and  the  associated  agricultural  machines,  chariots 
for  journeys,  and  ships  for  voyages  as  well  as 
for  freight,  M’ere  often  hired. 

The  pastoral  pursuits  were  highly  developed. 
The  kings  and  many  rich  land-owners,  and,  above 
all,  the  temples,  owned  large  flocks  and  herds.  As 
a rule,  these  were  committed  to  shepherds,  who 
gave  a receipt  for  the  animals  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  were  bound  to  return  the  flock  or  herd 
undiminished  and  with  proper  increase  after  breed- 
ing, or  to  answer  for  them.  A shepherd  had  to 
make  good  all  loss  due  to  his  neglect.  He  was 
frequently  a foreigner,  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  nomad  races  who  roamed  the  deserts  or  open 
pasture. 

Questions  of  currency  arose.  The  standard  by 
which  the  precious  metals  were  weighed  varied 
from  city  to  city,  and  there  is  often  a clause 
specifying  the  standard  in  which  money  should  be 
repaid.  The  Code  enacted  that  this  could  not  be 
enforced.  Payment  in  kind  was  to  be  accepted, 
and  a creditor  was  bound  to  accept  even  goods  at 
fair  value. 

Debt  was  secured  on  the  person  of  the  debtor, 
and  in  default  of  means  must  be  worked  off.  But 
the  father  of  a family  could  name  a substitute — 
wife,  child,  or  slave— to  work  oft'  his  debt.  To 
mitigate  the  hardshipis  of  this  custom,  the  Code 
protected  the  hostage  for  debt  from  ill  treatment, 
and  fi.xed  the  term  of  servitude  at  three  years  as  a 
maximum,  whatever  the  debt.  If  the  hostage  died 
a natural  death,  the  creditor  had  no  further  claim  ; 
but,  if  he  contributed  by  cruelty,  he  had  to  restore 
son  for  son  or  pay  for  the  slave.  He  could  sell  the 
slave  hostage,  but  not  if  it  was  a slave-girl  vvho 
had  borne  children  to  her  master.  She  had  to  be 
redeemed  by  her  owner,  i.e.  replaced  by  a ditferent 
pledge. 

Pledges  were  often  taken  as  security  for  debt, 
but  could  not  be  sold  without  consent  of  the  real 
owner.  Frequently,  when  profitable,  as  a slave  or 
cattle  might  be,  their  value  was  taken  by  the 
creditor  in  lieu  of  interest.  Pledges  were  often 
left  with  the  debtor  and  served  merely  as  securit}'. 
Personal  guarantee  on  the  part  of  friends  that  the 
debtor  would  pay  at  the  proper  time  was  often 
given,  and  the  debtor  sometimes  had  to  pay  for 
this  assistance. 

Trade  was  thriving,  and  Babylonian  merchants 
carried  on  a considerable  overland  commerce  to 
distant  lands.  The  foreign  products  in  their 
markets  were  numerous  and  brought  from  afar. 
Palestine,  Cappadocia,  Elam,  and  the  lands  beyond 
these  countries  were  conspicuous  sources.  Many 
who  stayed  at  home  took  shares  in  entei'inises 


conducted  by  travellers.  IMerchants  received 
money  or  goods  to  be  traded  away.  The  Code 
regularized  this  practice,  enacting  that  the  partie.s 
should  exchange  receipts,  and  that  demands  should 
be  based  on  documentary  evidence.  The  agent 
had  to  deposit  an  inventory  and  receipt  for  what 
was  entrusted  him,  and  no  claim  could  be  sub- 
stantiated e.xcept  by  such  receipt.  Profits  were 
good ; the  agent  must  pay  100  per  cent,  wliatever 
his  own  gains.  He  was  not  responsible  if  he  was 
robbed  on  his  travels,  but  had  to  be  put  on  oath  as 
to  tlie  extent  of  his  loss.  Profits  were  usually 
divided  equally  by  contract  on  the  termination  of 
the  business. 

These  trade  journeys  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  transport.  A considerable  amount  of  forward- 
ing was  done.  Debts  were  paid  abroad  by  travel- 
ling merchants  and  purclucses  executed  at  a distance. 
The  Code  enacts  that  a merchant  shall  give  a 
receipt  for  the  consignment,  take  all  responsibility, 
and  exact  a receipt  on  delivery'.  If  he  shouhl 
default  in  any  respect,  he  was  penalized  five-fold. 
Deposit  was  a common  transaction,  especially’  the 
warehousing  of  grain.  The  Code  fixed  a statutable 
rate  of  one-sixtieth  for  warehousing.  The  ware- 
houseman took  all  risks,  and  paid  double  for  all 
shortage,  but  only'  if  he  had  given  a j)roj)er  receipt. 
If  the  goods  were  stolen  from  him,  he  had  to 
recover  as  best  he  could  ; but  he  had  no  relief 
against  the  depositor. 

The  network  of  canals  supported  a vast  amount 
of  water  traffic.  Ships,  whose  tonnage  was  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  com  that  they  could 
carry,  were  incessantly  plying  for  hire  between  the 
great  cities.  The  contract  specified  the  goods  and 
their  destinations,  and  named  the  charges.  These 
were  for  carriage  solely,  but,  when  a whole  ship  was 
employed,  the  rations  for  the  crew  were  charged 
specifically.  The  Code  fixes  the  price  for  building, 
navigating,  etc.,  and  insists  on  a year's  guarantee 
with  a new  boat.  The  captain  was  responsible  for 
ship  and  freight,  and  bore  all  risks.  If  he  sank  a 
ship,  he  was  fined  half  its  value,  even  if  he  re- 
floated it.  In  the  case  of  collision  the  boat  under 
way  was  responsible  for  damage  to  a boat  at 
anchor. 

The  Code  regulated  traffic  in  liquor,  fixing  a fair 
price  for  beer,  and  severely  punishing  a tavern- 
keeper  for  allowing  disorderly  conduct  or  treason- 
able assembly.  The  hostess  was  to  hale  offenders 
to  the  court — which  seems  to  imply  efficient  and 
accessible  police  officers,  or  perhaps  the  command 
of  able-bodied  slaves. 

Payment  through  a banker,  or  by  written  draft 
against  account,  was  usual.  Bonds  to  pay  were 
treated  as  negotiable.  A man  could  usually' 
borrow  without  interest  from  the  temple  treasury 
of  his  city,  for  a fixed  term,  but  paid  interest  if  his 
debt  were  left  overdue.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, whether  this  privilege  did  not  imply  some 
relationship  to  the  temple,  possibly  only  full 
citizenship.  IMerchants,  and  temples  in  other 
cases,  charged  interest  at  varying  rates,  usually 
high,  commonly'  20  to  30  per  cent,  but  for  short 
terms.  Long  loans  were  rare,  if  known  at  all.  A 
feature  which  seems  to  us  somewhat  irrelevant  is 
that  the  money  or  corn  appearing  in  a loan  or  other 
transaction  is  often  specified  as  to  origin  and 
purpose  ; e..g.,  so  much  silver,  part  of  the  rent  of  a 
liouse,  is  lent  to  hire  reapers  ; so  much  corn  produce 
of  a peculiar  field  is  lent  to  buy  oil,  or  to  pay'  a tax. 
The  exact  purpose  of  such  specification  is  not  clear, 
and,  so  long  as  the  loan  was  punctually  repaid, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  restrict  its  use.  No 
penalty  is  named  for  using  the  accommodation  for 
a different  purpose  from  that  for  which  it  was 
taken.  Possibly  there  lurks  in  this  specification 
an  analogy  to  our  ‘ for  value  received,’  or  it  was 
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an  acknowledgment  of  the  moral  claim  of  the 
borrower  on  the  lender  for  accommodation. 

Literature. — For  laws  relating  to  marriage,  inheritance,  etc., 
see  ‘Semitic’  sections  of  artt.  Marriage,  Adoption,  Adultery, 
Family  (Assyro-Babylonian),  and  Inheritance  (Babylonian). 
The  peculiar  situation  of  vestals  and  vowed  women  comes  under 
Hierodouloi  (Semitic),  Holiness  (Semitic).  For  details  cf.  C. 
H.  W.  Johns,  artt.  ‘ Babylonian  Law  * in  EBr^^  iii.  115,  ‘ The 
Code  of  Hammurabi  ’ in  HDB,  v.  584,  as  well  as  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  Edinburgh,  1904. 
The  most  important  addition  to  the  bibliography  there  given  is 
J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Hammurabi’s  Gesetz,  Leipzig, 
1909,  which  gives  full  transcription,  complete  vocabulary, 
juristic  excursus,  and  about  1400  transcribed  and  translated 
legal  documents  of  the  Hammurabi  period,  to  be  followed  by  a 
larp^e  selection  from  the  Assyrian  and  Neo-Babylonian  periods. 
This  body  of  material  affords  an  almost  conmlete  text-book  for 
the  study  of  Babylonian  law.  C.  H.  W.  JOHNS. 

LAW  (Biblical,  Old  Testament). — Ancient 
peoples,  almost  without  exception,  regarded  their 
laws  as  of  divine  origin.  At  the  top  of  the  front 
side  of  the  stele  containing  the  famous  code  of 
Hammurabi,  the  sun-god  Shamash  is  pictured  in 
a bas-relief  seated  on  his  throne  and  presenting 
to  the  king  the  laws  which  follow.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  law  was  attributed  to  the  gods  (J.  H. 
Breasted,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  London,  1906,  p.  242). 
Ex  34'"^®  (J)  represents  Jahweh  as  dictating  the 
primitive  decalogue  to  Moses,  who  acts  as  His 
amanuensis,  and  the  later  tradition  of  Ex  24’® 
states  that  Jahweh  Himself  ‘ wrote  down  the  Ten 
Words’  (cf.  Ex  31’®).  Dt  6’  implies  that  all  the 
commands  contained  in  that  law-book  were  given 
directly  to  Moses  by  Jahweh.  The  late  priestly 
tradition  (c.  400  B.C.)  of  Ex  25’  and  35’  states  that 
all  the  laws  found  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Num- 
bers were  a direct  revelation  from  God  through 
Moses.  Demosthenes  asserted  that  ‘ every  law  is  a 
discovery  and  gift  of  God’  [Aristoge.it.  A,  16,  ed.  F. 
Blass,  Leipzig,  1888).  Even  Cicero  declared  : ‘Lex 
nihil  aliuu  nisi  recta  et  a numine  deorum  tracta 
ratio’  [Phil.  xi.  12).  The  belief  that  underlying 
all  man-made  laws  was  a perfect  law,  emanating 
from  divine  mind,  was  the  foundation  of  Koman 
law.  It  is  reaffirmed  by  W.  Blackstone,  who  says  : 

‘This  law  of  nature  being  coeval  unth  mankind,  and  dictated 
by  God  Himself,  is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other. 
It  is  binding  oi  er  all  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times  : 
no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this ; and 
such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force  and  all  their 
authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  origin’  [Com- 
mentaries, ed.  London,  1857,  i.  27). 

Thus  it  is  that  each  age  has  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  law  is  not  a mere  human  convention,  but 
is  conditioned  by  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  and 
that  behind  nature  is  Intelligence  and  Will. 

A more  careful  study  of  tlie  ancient  sources  and 
the  contributions  of  anthropology  and  sociology 
have  shed  new  light  upon  the  origin  and  growth 
of  law.  The  ancients  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of 
man’s  part  in  its  development.  In  the  epilogue  to 
Ills  great  code  (lammurabi  declares  : ‘ If  a man 
heed  my  words  which  I have  written  upon  my 
monument,  do  not  eil’ace  my  words,  do  not  alter 
my  monument,  so  may  Shamash  prolong  his  reign.’ 
Recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  some  of 
the  older  Sumerian  laws  which  he  incorporated 
(cf.  OLZ  xiii.  [Leipzig,  1914]).  Egyptian  kings, 
like  Horemheb  of  the  XIXth  dynasty,  freely  en- 
acted new  laws  and  gave  tliem  equal  authority 
with  the  older  laws  which  tradition  ascribed  to  the 
gods  (Breasted,  up.  cit.  p.  242). 

Notwithstanding  the  late  traditions,  which  re- 
present all  Israel’s  laws  as  being  directly  dictated 
by  Jahweh,  the  OT  contains  some  of  the  best 
existing  illustrations  of  the  ditferent  stages  by 
which  law  evolved.  The  custom  of  blood-revenge 
is  a survival  of  the  primitive  stage  of  self-help, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  an  organized  government, 
the  individual  or  the  clan  undertook  to  redress  all 
grievances  (see,  further,  art.  Blood-FEUD).  It  is 
typical  of  customs  that  were  inherited  from  the 


pre-historic  past  and  represented  the  crude  be- 
ginnings of  law.  Some  of  them  were  based  on 
wide  observation  and  experience,  and  were  bene- 
ficial to  society ; others  were  but  the  result  of 
savage  ignorance  and  superstition.  Law  began  to 
take  definite  form  wlien  men  began  to  refer  their 
cases  to  an  arbiter  or  judge.  Ex  18’®'®’’  contains 
a vivid  illustration  of  tliis  important  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  law.  It  represents  the  people  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  bringing  their  cases  of  dispute  to 
Moses  for  his  judgment.  The  decisions  which  he 
rendered  were  called  tCrOth.  The  singular  of  this 
word,  tOrdh,  is  the  common  Hebrew  designation 
of  ‘ law,’  and  conies  from  a root  which  means  ‘ to 
throw  out’  (the  lot),  then  ‘to  direct,’  ‘to  teach.’ 
It  corresponds  closely  to  the  two  terms  used  in 
Homer  for  ‘ law  ’ : oUri,  which  means  a waj'  pointed 
out,  a course  prescribed  by  precedent,  and  difiis, 
that  wliich  is  laid  down.  In  1 !S  30®*'®®  is  found 
a clear  example  of  tlie  waj’  in  which  such  a decision 
grew  into  a judicial  precedent  possessing  all  the 
validity  of  the  law.  After  David’s  followers  over- 
took and  vanquished  the  i)lunder-laden  Amalekites, 
he  decided,  as  the  chief  of  his  clan,  that, 

‘ Ab  is  the  share  of  him  who  goeth  into  battle, 

So  is  the  share  of  him  who  remaineth  with  the  baggage. 
They  shali  all  share  alike.’ 

The  historian  adds  significantly,  ‘ And  from  that 
time  he  made  it  a statute  and  a precedent  for 
Israel  to  this  day.’ 

Usually  tlie  t6r6th,  or  decisions,  were  rendered 
by  the  priest,  the  representative  of  Jahweh,  by  the 
use  of  the  sacred  lot.  Dial  2'’''  states  that  ‘ the 
tOrdh  of  truth  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  priest  . . . 
and  the  people  were  wont  to  seek  the  tOrCth  at  his 
mouth.’  It  is  evident  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  these  decisions  enjoj'ed  from  the  first  the 
divine  sanction.  This  fact  rejiresents  the  germ 
of  the  later  Hebrew  theory  of  the  divine  origin 
of  law.  Until  the  days  of  Nehemiah  the  oral 
decision  of  the  priests  was  apparently  ascribed 
equal  authority  with  the  written  law. 

The  other  common  Hebrew  word  for  law,  mish- 
pat,  is  equally  suggestive.  It  originally  meant  a 
specific  judgment  or  decision.  In  Ex  21^  it  is  used 
in  the  plural  as  a title  for  the  decisions  or  judg- 
ments which  embodied  the  fundamental  principles 
of  early  Israelitish  law  and  custom.  At  first  it 
apparently  referred  only  to  civil  law,  but  in  Lv 
[e.g.  IS’-  -^)  it  is  extended  to  include  ceremonial 
laws.  The  authority  attributed  to  the  decision 
[tOrah  or  mishpdt)  rendered  by  the  priest,  or  tribal 
chief,  or  king,  or  civil  judge  gave  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  develojiment  of  custom  and  law. 
Ordinary  cases  were  decided  accoriling  to  older 
precedents.  DYhen  new  eases  arose,  this  flexible 
system  made  it  jiossihle  for  the  judges  to  decide 
tliem,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  establish  new  precedents 
which,  if  just,  soon  gained  the  authority  of  definite 
laws.  The  passage  already  ipioted  from  Ex  IS 
plainly  illustrates  the  process.  DVhen  the  cases 
referred  to  Moses  became  so  many  that  he  did  not 
have  time  to  pass  judgment  upon  them  all,  he 
appointed  judges  to  decide  all  the  questions  that 
were  analogous  to  those  covered  by  turufh  already 
rendered  by  him  (v.®").  ‘They  judged  the  people 
at  all  times,  but  the  difficult  cases  they  brought 
to  Moses’  (v.®®).  The  princijiles  whicli  he  thus 
concretely  promulgated  represent  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  later  tradition  that  he  was  the 
author  of  all  Israel’s  laws. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  most  primitive 
peoples,  the  customs  and  the  oral  laws,  which  grew 
up  on  the  basis  of  those  decisions,  long  sufficed. 
The  OT  contains  some  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  gradual  transition  from  oral  to  written  and 
definitely  codified  law.  The  nine  (at  first  probably 
ten)  groups  of  ten  words  or  decalogues,  fo\ind  in 
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Ex  21'-23'®,  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  embody 
the  important  principles  of  Israel’s  early  law  and 
customs  in  systematic,  compact  form  (cf.  C.  F. 
Kent,  The  Founders  and  Riders  of  United  Israel 
[= Historical  Bible,  ii.],  London,  1909,  pp.  209-219). 
Each  decalogue  deals  with  a distinct  subject  and 
is  divided  into  two  pentads,  indicating  that  they 
were  first  intended  to  be  committed  to  memory- 
each  law  being  associated  with  a linger  or  thumb 
of  the  two  hands — rather  than  to  writing.  Thus, 
e.g.,  the  decalogue  in  Ex  2F‘“  deals  with  the 
rights  of  slaves  : the  first  pentad  (21"'®)  with  male 
slaves,  the  second  (21’'i*)  with  female  slaves.  The 
first  five  decalogues  contain  civil  laws  and  are  very 
explicit.  They  clearly  represent  earlier  customs 
and  precedents — e.g.,  ‘If  a man  strike  another  so 
that  he  die,  the  manslayer  shall  be  put  to  death  ’ 
(21'").  The  remaining  decalogues  consist  of  moral 
and  ceremonial  laws,  and  are  simply  mandatory 
or  hortatory — e.g.,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  wrong  nor 
oppress  a resident  alien,  for  ye  were  resident  aliens 
in  the  land  of  Egypt’  (22^'). 

In  time  these  primitive  Hebrew  decalogues  were 
committed  to  writing.  They  may  at  first  have 
been  inscribed  on  tablets  and  set  up  in  the  Israelite 
sanctuaries.  They  represent  the  same  stage  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  law  as  the  more  elaborate 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  was  inscribed  on  stone 
and  originally  set  up  in  order  that  (as  is  definitely 
stated)  the  oppressed  who  had  a suit  to  prosecute 
might  read  and  understand  these  laws  and  learn 
how  to  secure  justice  (C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Edinburgh,  1904,  p.  393). 
Typical  western  analogies  are  the  Code  of  Gortyn, 
set  up  in  the  market-place  of  that  ancient  Cretan 
town,  and  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Romans. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  law  was 
the  modification,  expansion,  and  codification  of  the 
earlier  codes  to  meet  the  needs  of  a more  advanced 
civilization  and  to  embody  the  higher  ideals  of  the 
later  age.  Again  the  OT  contains  excellent  illus- 
trations of  this  process.  The  Hebrews  and  most 
Oriental  nations  failed  to  develop  an  authoritative, 
legislative  body.  Even  the  Romans  for  centuries 
kept  alive  the  legal  fiction  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  the  sole  foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  it  became 
evident  to  the  enlightened  priests  and  prophets  of 
Judah  that  the  primitive  laws  of  Ex  21'-23'“  (which 
were  probably  formulated  as  early  as  the  9th  cent. ) 
were  inadequate.  !Many  questions  not  contem- 
plated by  these  earlier  laws  had  arisen.  Under 
the  preaching  of  the  great  ethical  and  social  pro- 
phets of  the  8th  cent.,  many  new  moral  and  religi- 
ous principles  had  been  proclaimed  and  accepted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  reform 
that  was  at  work  called  for  a definite  programme, 
if  it  was  to  bear  permanent  fruits.  A detailed 
comparison  of  the  primitive  codes  and  of  the  laws 
embodied  in  Deuteronomy  reveals  the  methods,  as 
well  as  the  work,  of  these  self-appointed  law’givers. 
Three-fourths  of  the  older  laws  are  represented  in 
the  later  code  : some  are  simply  reaffirmed,  others 
are  abrogated,  the  majority  are  modified_  or  ex- 
panded in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  loyalty  to  Jahweh  enumerated  by 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  The  result  is  a remark- 
ably complete  code,  w'ell  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Judaean  kingdom  about  625  B.C.,  and  yet  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  whose  early  precedents  it 
incorporates.  2 K 22'-23-®  contains  a remarkably 
clear  account  of  how  this  privately-prepared  code 
was  promulgated.  Evidently  it  had  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  the  ruling  party  and  of  an  able 
group  of  reformers.  At  the  opportune  time  it  was 
brought  from  the  temple,  formally  presented  to  the 
king,  read  before  him  and  the  assembled  people, 
and  then  solemnly  accepted  by  him  in  behalf  of 


his  nation.  The  final  step  was  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment by  Josiah. 

Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  earliest  records, 
Israel’s  legal  history  illustrates  the  five  closely 
related  stages  in  the  growth  of  law.  The  first  i.s 
the  period  of  relative  lawlessness,  when  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  clan  is  the  only  recognized  authority 
and  human  relations  are  determined  by  customs, 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  pre-historic  past. 
The  second  stage  is  when  questions  of  dispute  are 
referred  to  tribal  chieftains,  priests,  or  judges,  and 
their  decisions  are  held  to  be  binding  not  only  in 
specific,  but  also  in  analogous,  cases.  The  third 
stage  marks  the  development  of  a definite  oral 
law,  based  on  earlier  customs  and  precedents,  an<l 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  decalogues  or  concrete 
typical  formulas.  The  fourth  stage  is  when  the 
primitive  oral  laws  are  committed  to  writing.  The 
last  stage  is  when  the  primitive  laws  are  modified, 
expanded,  and  codified,  and  new  laws  are  con- 
stantly being  promulgated  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
developing  civilization. 

Literattoe. — H.  J.  S.  Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions, 
London,  1875,  Ancient  Law,  do.  1888  ; S.  R.  Driver,  art.  ‘ Law 
(in  Old  Testament)’  in  HDB  iii.  64 ; C.  F.  Kent,  Israrl'i  Laws 
and  Legal  Precedents  (Student's  OT),  London,  IW. 

C.  F.  Kekt. 

LAW  (Biblical,  New  Testament). — i.  Fading 
of  the  Law  in  the  NT. — In  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
the  Jewish  Law  forms  a large  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  narrative ; but  from  that  point 
forward  less  and  less  is  heard  of  it,  until  it  dis- 
appears entirely,  and  another  standard  of  conduct 
takes  its  place.  This  change  was  due  in  the  main 
to  the  action  of  the  two  great  persons  who  were 
the  founders,  the  one  of  Christianity  and  the  other 
of  Gentile  Christianitj\  Both  were  too  great  to 
remain  under  the  yoke  of  the  Law  as  the  Jews 
understood  it ; but,  while  the  first  never  had  any 
open  conflict  with  the  Law,  the  second  waged 
a war  upon  it  which  began  early  and  continued 
long. 

2.  Jesus  and  the  Law. — Jesus  was  brought  up  m 
a pious  home,  in  the  religion  of  the  Law  which  to 
the  ordinary  Jew  in  Palestine  was  no  burden  (Lk 
1®).  ‘ He  never  learned,’ we  read  in  Jn  7'®;  i.c., 

He  did  not  follow  a life  of  learning  nor  place  Him- 
self under  a scribe.  His  sympathies  did  not  incline 
Him  to  men  of  that  class.  On  the  other  hand.  He 
lived  in  full  sight  of  Gentile  life,  witnessing  the 
social  and  religious  usages  of  the  heathens,  and 
He  had  no  aversion  to  people  who  were  not  Jews, 
and  we  never  find  Him  boasting,  as  does  the  Jew 
of  Ro  of  the  superiority  which  the  possession 
of  the  Law  gave  to  the  Jews.  Yet  He  regarded 
the  Law  with  profound  respect ; He  considered  it 
to  be  the  way  of  life  that  God  had  given  to  His 
people,  and  He  experienced  little  reaction  against 
it.  He  regarded  it  chieflv  as  a moral  code ; as  a 
system  of  ritual.  He  w’as  less  impressed  by  it,  and 
the  tradition  which  the  scribes  had  built  up  around 
it  He  must  from  early  times  have  regarded  with 
indifl'erence,  as  being  apart  from  the  way  of  life 
that  God  had  given  to  His  people,  and  in  some 
points  inconsistent  with  it.  He  regarded  the  Law 
as  containing,  so  far  as  it  went,  all  God’s  will  and 
all  man’s  duty,  though  those  who  sought  for  per- 
fection had  some  aims  wdiich  transcended  its  pre- 
cepts; and  He  was  able  to  say  (Lk  16'’,  Mt  S'®) 
that  it  was  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  fail.  The  pas- 
sage, Mt  in  which  Jesus  appears  as  definitely 
superseding  commandments  of  the  Law  by  more 
ethical  commandments  of  His  own,  belongs  cer- 
tainlv  in  its  arrangement,  and  also  in  much  of  its 
detail,  to  a later  state  of  things ; the  Law  is  made 
ruder  than  it  was  as  then  practised,  in  order  to  act 
as  a foil  to  the  more  elevated  injunctions  set  over 
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against  it,  and  some  of  the  sayings  {e.g., 
reflect  the  controversy  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Palestine 
with  the  synagogue.  Jesus  Himself  upheld  the 
religious  system  of  His  country,  and  encouraged 
others  to  do  the  same. 

He  did  not,  however,  treat  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Law  as  being  on  the  same  level.  To 
the  question,  a common  one  in  His  day,  ‘ Which 
is  the  greatest  commandment  of  the  Law?’  He 
replies  by  citing  two  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  first  requiring  love  to  God  with  all  one’s 
powers,  the  second  love  to  one’s  neighbour  (Mt 
The  Golden  Rule  (q.v.),  stated  by  Him  in 
the  positive  form  that  one  must  do  to  others  what 
one  desires  that  they  should  do  to  oneself,  is  said 
to  be  the  cardinal  injunction  on  which  hang  all  the 
Law  and  the  prophets  (Mt  1^'^).  The  comparison 
of  the  weighty  matters  of  the  Law  with  those  less 
weighty  is  certainly  authentic  (Mt  23^“),  and  shows 
Jesus  to  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the 
prophet  Micah  (6®).  The  words  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  who  declares  that  God  requires  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  are  twice  put  in  His  mouth  in  the  First 
Gospel  (Mt  9’®  12^  = Hos  6®). 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  Jesus  was  never 
accused,  as  were  Stephen  and  St.  Paul,  of  any 
attack  on  the  Law.  On  several  points  He  pleads 
for  an  elastic  view  of  the  Law.  He  is  not  rigorous 
as  to  the  Sabbath  or  in  the  matter  of  fasting ; 
but  on  these  points  general  opinion  seems  to  have 
upheld  His  views.  The  only  instance  of  His  de- 
liberately setting  aside  a law  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  in  connexion  with  divorce,  for  whicli  Moses 
provided,  but  which  Jesus  held  to  be  quite  inad- 
missible (Mk  10^'^“).  Divorce,  He  held,  was  allowed 
to  the  Israelites  when  they  were  in  a backward 
state,  and  unable  to  support  the  wliole  of  God’s 
will  as  seen  in  the  original  constitution  of  human 
nature,  which  made  marriage  indissoluble.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  Jesus  used  the  words  ‘ except  for 
fornication  ’ — that  would  of  itself  bring  marriage 
to  an  end. 

The  example  of  Jesus  could  thus  be  appealed  to 
by  those  of  His  followers  who  held  the  Law  in 
honour  and  practised  it.  But  He  also  prepared 
the  way  for  those  of  them  who  sat  loose  to  it  and 
regarded  it  as  a code  of  morals  and  scarcely  more. 
He  taught  no  ritual,  and  stood  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  great  ritual  system  of  His  country.  He 
was  impatient  of  the  minute  and  burdensome  tra- 
dition which  the  scribes  had  built  up  around  the 
Law  and  which  the  Pharisees  regarded  as  being 
itself  the  Law  and  diligently  practised.  He  for- 
mally broke  with  that  vast  system  which  sought 
to  provide  rules  for  every  case  that  could  occur  in 
human  life,  and  to  bring  under  strict  regulation 
the  whole  of  conduct  and  action.  In  Mk  7‘'“®  He 
repudiates  the  authority  of  tlie  tradition,  as  being 
made  by  man,  not  given  by  God,  and  in  many  cases 
opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  And  the  Law  itself 
was  a very  different  thing  from  the  law  with  the 
tradition  added  to  it.  The  ignorant  could  keej) 
it ; the  Gentiles  could  accept  it. 

Jesus  was  opposed  with  His  whole  soul  to  the 
pedantic  rigour  of  the  system  of  the  scribes  because 
their  multiplied  rules  depressed  rather  than  ele- 
vated the  people,  and  drove  away  from  the  true 
religion  rather  than  attracted  to  it.  The  tradi- 
tion, as  they  applied  it,  was  a merciless  institution, 
binding  heavy  burdens  on  men’s  shoulders,  shut- 
ting them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  losing 
sight  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law,  mercy 
and  justice  and  faith,  in  the  strict  attention  paid 
to  the  small  matters,  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
(Mt  23'’' ; all  these  verses  are  in  Q).  In 
Mk  6®'*  He  regards  with  compassion  the  multitude 
wliich  has  prevented  the  repose  that  He  sought  to 
give  His  disciples,  because  they  are  harassed  and 


scattered  like  sheep  without  a shepherd,  and  He 
begins  diligently  to  teach  them.  He  taught  them 
doubtless  of  a lighter  yoke,  of  more  practicable 
duties  than  had  generally  been  asked  of  them.  He 
taught  them  that  the  Law  was  not  their  only  link 
with  God,  that  He  was  their  Father,  and  tiiat  thej- 
had  access  to  Him  at  all  times,  and  could  learn  for 
themselves,  by  meditation  and  prayer,  what  He 
asked  of  them.  By  His  teaching  He  brought  the 
question  of  the  Law  to  the  position  in  which  the 
Church  took  it  up ; appeal  could  be  made  to  Him 
’ooth  for  continuing  to  practise  the  Law  (for  He 
Himself  had  done  so)  and  for  a spiritual  attitu  ie 
in  which  the  Law  parts  imperceptibly  with  its 
authority. 

3.  Attitude  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. — In  Pales- 
tine the  followers  of  ocsus  continued  after  Hi- 
removal  to  be  good  Jews.  They  frequented  the 
Temple,  gave  alms,  attended  to  their  praj’ers,  and 
even — if  Mt  5^*'  is  not  to  be  taken  figuratively — 
offered  sacrifice  (see  Ac  21^'*“).  They  observerl  the 
Levitical  laws  as  to  clean  and  unclean  in  food  and 
other  matters.  Circumcised  Jews  would  see  no 
reason  in  their  attachment  to  Christ  for  throwing 
away  the  advantages  of  their  position.  To  their 
piety  as  Jews  they  added  another  piety  as  followers 
of  Jesus  ; they  kept  His  commandments  in  addition 
to  those  of  Moses,  and  began  to  collect  them  into 
a code,  as  we  see  in  Mt  5-*"*®,  as  well  as  in  collection.-, 
like  Q and  in  the  Didaclic. 

When  the  gospel  spread  to  Gentile  soil,  new 
questions  arose.  Those  who  named  the  name  of 
Christ  naturally  sought  to  meet  together  and  to 
practise  their  common  worship  in  the  fonn  of 
common  meals.  From  this  sprang  the  lirst  gnat 
controversy  of  the  Church  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  could  live  together. 
The  strict  Jewish  Christians  held  that  Cemile 
believers  must  become  Jews  and  keep  the  whole 
Law;  and  in  this  they  only  u]iheld  the  practice 
which  obtained  in  the  Jewisli  missions  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. But  Jewish  missions  had  been  great  failures 
for  this  very  reason  ; and  easier  terms  had  to  be 
sought  for  the  Gentile  converts.  In  Ac  lotheChnrch 
at  Jerusalem  draws  up  an  easy  rule  : Gentiles  are  to 
he  admitted  to  the  Church  on  agreeing  to  adopt 
the  Jewish  standard  as  to  sexual  intercourse,  to 
have  their  meat  for  table  prepared  in  the  .lewish 
fashion,  and  to  abstain  from  meat  offered  to  idols. 
(It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  addition  to 
these  outward  abstentions  of  the  , far  - reaching 
ethical  rule  added  in  Cod.  D,  ‘and  not  to  do  to 
others  what  they  would  not  h.ave  done  to  tiiem- 
selves,’ can  be  original.)  Of  this  compact  little  is 
heard  afterwards.  The  claim,  moreover,  made  in 
Ac  10  for  Peter,  that  he  w.as  the  first  to  be  led 
by  Providence  to  see  th.at  the  barrier  which  kept 
Gentiles  outside  the  Church  ought  no  longer  to 
prevail,  can  scarcely  stand  against  the  evidence 
of  Ac  15  and  Gal  2 that  Paul  and  Barnabas  went 
to  Jerusalem  to  get  the  question  settled  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  Gentiles  should  be  received,  and 
that  Peter  afterwards  broke  through  the  adjust- 
ment then  made.  If  the  story  of  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelius has  a historical  kernel,  it  probablj'  belongs 
to  a later  period  than  that  in  which  Acts  places  it. 
The  question  may  h.ave  arisen  in  more  jiarts  of  the 
world  than  one,  and  have  been  settled  in  various 
ways.  In  some  of  the  Pauline  churches  we  know 
that  it  occasioned  acute  controversy  and  that  the 
solution  which  Paul  aimed  at  and  no  doubt  at- 
tained w'as  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  recog- 
nized as  children  of  Abraham  without  coming 
under  any  obligation  at  all  to  the  Jewish  Law, 
and  that  it  w.as  recognized  that  the  diirerenco  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  : 
they  were  all  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  St.  Paul  and  the  Law. — The  question  of  the 
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attitude  of  Christian  missions  to  the  Law  must 
liave  occupied  Paul’s  mind  as  soon  as  he  became 
convinced  of  his  own  call  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles,  i.e.,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  own  state- 
ment in  Gal  P®,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion. 
Ro  7,  with  its  incisive  definition  of  the  character 
of  the  Law  and  its  relation  to  those  wearing  human 
nature,  shows  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
demand  of  the  Gentiles  obedience  to  a Law  which 
brought  so  little  comfort  to  himself.  In  that  chapter 
he  arrives  at  a different  conclusion  as  to  the  Law 
from  that  of  his  own  upbringing.  It  is  idealized 
as  Jesus  idealized  it,  and  regarded  as  a searching 
standard  of  entire  perfection,  dealing  not  with  acts 
hut  with  motives  and  springs  of  conduct,  and  hold- 
ing up  to  man  all  that  he  ought  to  be.  It  is  holy 
and  just  and  good  ; to  keep  it  would  be  to  find  the 
jiromises  fulfilled  that  one  should  live  by  it  (Gal 
3^').  But,  alas ! it  is  too  good  for  man  to  live  at 
])eace  with  it.  The  Law  is  spiritual,  but  man  i.s 
ciirnal  and  cannot  love  the  standard  of  ineffable 
goodness.  It  acts  as  an  irritant  on  him  and  brings 
to  the  surface  his  innate  weakness  and  recalci- 
trancy, and  so,  while  his  reason  approves  of  it,  he 
cannot  keep  it,  and  is  driven  by  it  to  despair. 

The  view  of  the  Law  which  is  here  set  forth  as 
a matter  of  personal  experience,  and  a truth  of 
psychology,  is  set  forth  again  and  again  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  as  a general  doctrine.  So  the 
Law  acts,  so  it  was  intended  to  act,  on  those  who 
are  placed  under  it ; it  is  by  God’s  decree  and 
counsel  that  it  does  so.  The  Law  is  the  strength 
of  sin  (1  Co  15®®),  which  is  the  sting  of  death  ; it 
came  in  to  multiply  transgression  (Ro  5-®),  for 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression 
(P®) ; the  Law,  therefore,  works  wrath.  Every  one 
who  does  not  keep  it  in  every  point  is  under  a curse 
(Gal  3*®).  The  ministry  by  which  it  was  introduced 
into  the  world  was  a ministry  of  death  (2  Co  3^). 

The  Apostle  was  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  Law,  to  which  his  own 
experience  had  brought  him,  by  his  missionary 
practice  and  experience.  He  saw  that  the  Gentiles 
were  being  saved  quite  apart  from  the  Law.  The 
Law  M'as  not  proposed  to  them  as  in  any  way  a 
condition  of  salvation ; only  Christ  crucified  was 
declared  to  them,  and,  on  their  believing  in  Christ 
crucified,  the  Spirit  at  once  took  possession  of  them, 
and  they  began  to  exercise  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(Gal  31’®).  From  this  he  inferred  that  God  was, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  justifying  the  Gentiles  by  faith 
(Gal  3®),  and  from  this  he  drew  the  broad  conclusion 
that  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  Law 
was  now  discontinued  by  God  in  favour  of  the  new 
method — that  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  alone — 
and  that  this  method  now  alone  availed  (Ro  3-‘‘^). 

Holding  this  very  radical  doctrine  about  the 
Law,  the  Apostle  could  no  longer  follow  up  his 
career  as  a Jewish  Rabbi  (Ph  3’"“) ; and  he  became 
the  object  of  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews  wherever 
he  went,  and  also  of  many  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity,  who  represented  him  (Ac  2P'-  as 
teaching  that  the  Jews  living  among  the  Gentiles 
should  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Moses,  and 
should  give  up  circumcising  their  children  and  the 
observance  of  Jewish  customs.  That  this  was  a 
gross  exaggeration  there  can  be  no  doubt ; he  him- 
self adhered  to  many  a Jewish  custom,  and  he  did 
not  interfere  with  such  practices  on  the  part  of 
other  Jews  (1  Co  9-®).  But  to  Gentiles  he  made  it 
quite  clear  tliat  the  Law  was  no  condition  of  salva- 
tion for  them;  and  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  he 
proclaimed  that  salvation  did  not  come  through 
the  Law,  but  only  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
(Gal  2’®'-).  To  those  who  sought  to  make  his 
Gentile  converts  Judaize,  practise  circumcision, 
and  observe  Jewish  festivals  and  Jewish  restric- 
tions in  diet,  he  offered,  as  the  champion  of  the 


liberty  of  these  converts,  an  uncompromising 
opposition. 

5.  Position  of  the  OT  in  Pauline  churches. — 
Something  must  be  said  of  tlie  place  of  the  OT  in 
the  churches  of  Pauline  foundation.  The  converts 
were  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  and 
the  words  of  the  OT  ; it  was  the  revelation  of  which 
the  gospel  of  Christ  was  the  consummation  and 
flower ; it  was  full  of  Christian  things  ; the  iiro- 
mises  recorded  in  it  were  now  being  fulfilled  to 
believers  in  Christ  (1  Co  10*‘,  Ro  P'-) ; its  types 
were  coming  to  reality  in  their  experience.  The 
Law  and  the  Prophets  were  Christian  books,  and 
the  discerning  could  find  Christ  in  them  in  most 
unlikely  places.  The  moral  standard  of  the  OT, 
an  object  of  envy  to  the  Gentiles,  was  from  the 
first  that  of  the  Church  ; the  heathen  converts  were 
at  once  lifted  u))  to  it,  though  they  accepted  it.s 
requirements  not  from  the  dead  code  but  from  the 
living  spirit  of  Christ,  and  were  taught,  as  He  had 
taught,  that  love  was  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law. 
The  provisions  of  the  Law  were  not  quoted  either 
in  setting  up  the  standard  of  Christian  conduct  or 
in  correcting  the  lapses  which  took  place  from  it. 
Nor  was  any  appeal  made  to  the  OT  in  arranging 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  ; in  these  the 
mind  of  Christ  is  the  supreme  authority,  where  the 
Apostle’s  own  authority  does  not  suffice  (1  Co  7*® 
etc.).  When  disputes  break  out  among  believers, 
the  Apostle  advises  that  recourse  should  not  be  had 
to  the  heathen  courts,  but  that  an  arbiter  should 
be  found  among  their  own  number.  The  OT  Law 
has  completely  disappeared  as  law  for  the  Gentile 
converts. 

The  arguments  by  which  Paul  .sought  to  account 
for  the  Law,  which  in  his  missionary  practice  he 
had  deprived  of  all  authoritj’,  are  of  various  kinds. 
Some  consist  of  bold  speculations  on  the  divine 
economy  of  salvation,  some  are  Rabbinical  devices, 
bringing  a new  meaning  out  of  a text  of  the  OT. 
Of  the  former  kind  the  most  powerful  and  imijressive 
is  that  of  Gal  3-®-P,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Law 
as  the  tutor  placed  over  the  growing  heir  to  check 
his  freedom  till  the  day  arrives  when  he  attains 
his  majority.  This  had  been  the  case  with  man- 
kind M'hen  Christ  came,  and  in  Him  the  spirit  of 
adoption  took  possession  of  the  human  race  now 
entering  on  its  inheritance,  so  that  the  guardian 
is  no  longer  needed.  The  Law  is  treated  in  this 
chapter  as  being  on  a level  with  those  constraining 
influences,  or  spirits  of  the  world,  under  which  the 
Gentiles  also  were  confined,  to  be  prepared  for 
Christ.  A great  thought  also  is  contained  in  the 
argument  that  the  promise  was  antecedent  to  the 
Law,  which  could  not  set  it  aside,  and  that  the 
promise  to  Abraham,  made  to  him  before  circmn- 
cision  was  instituted,  is  fulfilled  directly  to  the 
Gentiles  who,  like  him,  take  faith  and  not  works 
for  their  guiding  principle  and,  therefore,  are 
Abraham’s  true  children  (Gal  3^^'“,  Ro  4).  Of 
another  calibre  are  the  arguments  that  the  seed,  in 
the  singular,  to  whom,  with  Abraham,  the  promise 
was  addressed,  must  indicate  an  individual  person, 
and  that  Christ  is  that  person,  faith  in  whom  no-w 
saves  (Gal  and  the  argument  that  the  radiance 
on  the  face  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from 
ISIount  Sinai  was  fading  away,  and  that  he  put  on 
a veil  to  hide  that  circumstance  from  the  Israelites, 
who  think  that  the  radiance  still  rests  on  the  Law, 
though  it  is  quite  outshone  by  the  exceeding  radi- 
ance of  Christ  (2  Co  3''^®). 

6.  Conclusion. — The  controversy  about  the  Law 
subsided  in  Paul’s  life-time.  In  Galatians  it  is 
acute ; in  Romans  the  argument  is  free  from 
passion  ; in  the  Corinthian  Epistles  there  is  little 
of  it ; in  the  later  Epistles  only  a few  phrases  are 
found  to  show  that  he  still  stands  where  he  stood 
(Ph  3®‘®,  Col  2^^'^^).  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
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inandments  of  Christ  are  valid  wherever  they  apply. 
This  is  the  case  in  every  part  of  the  Church.  The 
eternal  validity  claimed  by  Christ  for  the  old  Law 
(Lk  16'’)  is  attached  to  the  words  of  Christ  Himself 
(Mk  13®'),  and  the  law  of  love  is  spoken  of  botli  by 
Haul  and  in  many  of  the  later  books  of  the  NT  as 
the  sum  of  Christian  duty  (Gal  6®,  Ko  13®"'®,  Ac  20®®, 
Ja  I®’  2®,  He  13'- Jn  13®"- )•  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  Law  of  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  ‘their  law’  (Jn 
15®®),  as  if  Christ  had  not  acknowledged  it  and  His 
followers  had  notliing  to  do  witli  it. 

LiTEKATun-E. — TheCommentarieBand  Bible  Dictionary  articles, 
especially  J.  Denney,  ‘Daw  (in  NT)’  in  UDB.  On  the  recent 
discussion  on  the  Apostolic  Decree  and  the  relation  of  Acts  to 
Paul,  see  K.  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  I’aul,  London, 
1911;  A.  Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1907, 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  do.  1909,  The  Date  of  the  Acts,  do. 
1911 ; W.  Sanday,  ‘ The  Text  of  the  Apostolic  Decree,’  in  Exp, 
8th  8er.,vi.  [1913] ; B.  W.  Bacon,  ‘ The  Apostolic  Decree  a^jainst 
iropreia,’ ii).,  8th  ser.,  vii.  [1914].  A.  MENZIES. 

LAW  (Buddhist). — In  the  strict  sen.se  of  the 
word  there  is  no  Buddliist  law  ; there  is  only  an 
influence  exercised  by  Buddhist  ethics  on  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  customs.  No  Buddhist 
authority,  whether  local  or  central,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  has  ever  enacted  or  promulgated  any  law. 
Such  law  as  has  been  administered  in  countries 
ruled  over  by  monarchs  nominally  Buddhist  has 
been  custom  rather  than  law  ; and  the  custom  has 
been  in  the  main  pre-Buddhistic,  fixed  and  estab- 
lished before  the  people  became  Buddhist.  There 
have  been  changes  in  custom.  But  the  changes 
have  not  been  the  result  of  any  enactment  from 
above.  They  have  been  brought  about  by  change 
of  opinion  among  tlie  people  themselves.  And  in 
order  to  ascertain  wlietlier  sucli  change  of  opinion 
was,  or  was  not,  due  to  the  influence  of  Buddliism 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  each  case,  to  ascertain 
what  the  custom  had  been  before  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  in  what  degree  or  manner  it  had 
changed,  and  what  had  been  the  probable  eaiiso  of 
the  difference  sliown.  Unfortunately  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  social  conditions  in  Eastern 
Asia,  whether  before  or  after  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  is 
at  present  much  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  so  thorough  a manner.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  only  a 
slight  beginning  may  yet  be  made. 

The  Buddliists,  for  instance,  had  from  the  begin- 
ning what  we  term  their  canon  law,  what  they  called 
Vinaya,  i.c.  ‘Guidance.’'  It  consists  of  227  rules 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  members  in  outward 
affairs,  and  some  supplementary  chapters  on  s])ecial 
subjects.  These  ‘articles  of  association’  are  quite 
apart  from  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  indeed  have 
little  or  nothing  that  is  specifically  either  Buddhist 
or  religious.  No  religious  community  could  avoid 
quarrels  and  disruption  without  the  assistance  of 
rules  of  the  kind.  Now,  just  before  the  rise  of 
Buddhism  there  were  quite  a number  of  such  tlrders. 
The  names  of  ten  of  them  are  preserved  in  the 
Aiigiittara.^  Unfortunately,  the  records  of  nine 
out  of  the  ten  have  perished.  They  had  no  writ- 
ing ; and,  as  each  Order  died  out,  both  its  doctrine 
and  its  canon  law,  kept  alive  only  in  the  memory 
of  its  members,  died  out  also.  Only  one  of  these 
pre-Buddhistic  communities  has  survived — that  of 
the  Jains ; and  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
Jain  Order  have  not  yet  been  published.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  early  Buddhists  should  have 
adopted  in  many  details  the  customs  already 
followed  by  these  other  wanderers.  But  in  the 
main,  no  doubt,  the  rules  were  Indian  in  origin, 
the  common  inheritance  of  all  the  schools. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  227  rules  of  the  Vinaya 
which  would  be  included  under  the  English  term 

1 Ed.  II.  Oldenhei'fr,  London,  1879-83. 

2 See  T.  W.  Klivs  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Evitdlia,  Oxford, 
1899-1910,  i.  220-222. 


‘ law  ’ in  its  modern  sense.  In  the  explanations 
and  applications,  however,  of  the  rules,  as  inter- 
jreted  in  the  chaiiters  of  the  Order  when  a particu- 
ar  case  came  up  for  decision,  there  is  a good  deal 
of  what  we  should  now  call  case  law.  For  example, 
Rule  No.  3 is  as  follows  : ' 

‘ Whatsoever  Bhikkhu  shall  knowingly  deprive  of  life  a human 
being,  or  shall  seek  out  an  assassin  against  a human  being,  or 
shall  utter  the  praises  of  death,  or  incite  another  to  self-de-.tr  ■ 
tion,  saying,  “ Ho ! my  friend  ! what  good  do  you  get  from  ll.i> 
sinful,  wretched  life?  death  is  better  to  you  than  life  1” — if,  so 
thinking,  and  with  such  an  aim,  he,  by  various  argument,  utter 
the  praises  of  deatli  or  incite  another  to  self-destruction — he, 
too,  is  fallen  into  defeat,  he  is  no  longer  in  communion.’ 

In  the  elucidation  .and  discussion  - of  this  rule  a 
very  large  number  of  all  possible  c<ases  of  allegetl 
infringement  of  it  are  given.  The  cases  are  not 
real  ones  that  actually  ha])pened,  but  h3’potheti- 
cal.  The  otfences,  or  alleged  ollences,  are  sorted 
into  grades,  which  are  distinguished  one  from 
another  as  modern  English  law-books  di.stinguish 
between  .assault,  aggrtivated  assault,  manslaughter, 
and  murder.  The  penalt3"  for  the  gravest  kind  is 
exclusion  from  the  Order  ; that  for  the  lesser  kind 
is  suspension  in  vaiying  degrees,  and  for  var3’ing 
duration. 

For  instance,  a man  digs  a pit ; that  is  no  offence.  He  .tigs 
it  in  the  hope  that  X will  fall  into  it ; that  is  a dukka'a  (‘  evil 
act’).  The  man  (X)  falls  into  it;  that  is  another  liukki,'  <.  He 
is  badly  hurt ; the  man  who  dug  the  pit  is  guilty  of  a ‘ grave 
offence’  (thullachchaya).  The  man  falling  is  killed,  tlu-n  the 
digger  of  the  pit  is  guilty  of  ‘ defeat’  (pardjika),  involving  ex- 
pulsion.-* 

This  is  not  criminal  law.  It  is  intended  only  to 
keep  the  Order  pure  ; and  the  jienalries  are  ver3" 
mild.  But  it  is  interesting  to  lind  in  these  discus- 
sions the  doctrine  of  malice  .aforethought,  or  .ac- 
cessory before  (or  after)  the  fact,  usetl  much  as  a 
modern  jurist  would  use  it,  and  le.ading  up  to  de- 
cisions which  are  ver3’  much  what  a modern  jurist 
would  give. 

II.  Oldenberg,  in  his  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  text,  has  carefully  considered  the  manner  in 
which  thc.se  documents  enshrining  the  Buddhist 
Vinaya  were  graduall3'  built  up,  and  their  an- 
proximate  date.  He  concludes  that  the  whole 
text,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  in  existence  within  a 
centuiy  of  the  Buddha’s  death  ; and  that  much  of 
it — for  instance,  the  227  rules  referred  to  above — 
is  older,  and  ma3'  go  back  to  the  generation  in 
which  Buddhism  arose.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  this  is  quite  modern  compared  with  the 
Hammurabi  Code  of  customary  law.  Such  value 
as  these  Buddhist  documents  liave  in  the  histoiy 
of  law  depends  upon  their  being  the  oldest  legal 
texts  which  apply  the  princiides  of  equity  to  the 
problems  to  be  solved.  The3’  do  not  pretend  to 
put  forward  an5’  code  of  law.  The3"  belong  to  .a 
st.age  be3"ond  that,  and  only  attemiit  to  utilize  for 
the  practical  requirements  of  an  association  of  co- 
workers  the  results  of  previous  thought  on  legal 
points.  AVe  sh.all  probabl.y  never  know  how  far 
these  results  111113’  have  been  modilied  or  s.-.ftened 
by  the  Buddhists  for  the  purpose  of  apiilication  to 
tile  new  problems  to  be  met. 

The  administration  of  this  Law  (if  law  it  can  be 
called)  was  veiy  simple.  The  decision  l.a3'  with 
the  Chapter,  rvliich  was  comiiosed  of  all  members 
of  the  Order  resident  within  a certain  bouiidar.v. 
The  boundary,  also  lixed  b3’  the  Chapter,  was  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  the  possible  attendance  of 
from  ,a  dozen  to  a score  of  members.  All  the 
member.s  were  equal,  and  the  senior  member  pre- 
sided. If  the  matter  came  to  a vote — which  seldom 
hap]iened — the  voting  was  ly  ticket.  Complicated 
matters  were  referred  to  a siiecial  committee  for 
reiiort,  and  the  decisions  in  most  c.ases  were 
unanimous.  The  Cliaiiters  had  no  authority  to 
1 Vinaya  Te.rl.'t,  i.  -I  (SBExiii.  [1881]  4). 

- ri)io//n,  iii.  08-89;  not  yet  translated. 

8 Ib.  iii.  76. 
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settle  any  matters  not  included  in  the  Vinaya,  or 
to  deal  with  property  not  the  property  of  the 
Order.  All  such  matters  were  the  province  of  tlie 
State,  to  be  settled  according  to  the  customs  of 
each  locality.  They  were  regarded  as  secular,  not 
religious.  Thus  customs  as  to  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  inheritance  and  division  of  real  or 
personal  estate,  the  law  of  contract  and  criminal 
law,  were  all  purely  secular  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sense  of  the  lay  community.  This 
continued  to  be  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Bud- 
dhists throughout  their  long  and  varied  history. 

The  expression  ‘Buddhist  law’  as  used  of  law 
administered  in  English  courts  in  Ceylon  and 
Burma  has  a very  different  meaning.  When  the 
English  had  taken  the  whole  of  Ceylon,  they  intro- 
duced English  law  except  on  certain  matters,  which, 
they  imagined,  would  or  might  offend  the  religious 
feelings  of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  marriage  and  inheritance,  they  granted 
to  the  Dutch  the  Roman-Dutch  law  on  these  points, 
and  to  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  the  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  law  respectively.  Taking  for 
granted,  in  their  ignorance  of  Buddhism,  that  the 
relation  between  law  and  religion  on  these  points 
must  be  the  same  for  the  Buddhists  as  for  these 
others,  they  decided  to  incorporate  into  the  law  of 
the  Island  the  customs  prevalent  there  among  the 
majority,  the  Buddhists,  on  the  same  points.  For 
this  purpose  they  made  inquiries  as  to  what  those 
customs  were,  and  finally  recognized  two  different 
groups  of  custom  as  valid,  the  one  for  the  low- 
country  Sinhalese,  the  other  for  the  Kandians  in 
the  hills.  By  so  doing  they  made  customs  current 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  valid  for  ever, 
and  deprived  the  lay  community  of  any  power  of 
change  or  adjustment  which  they  possessed.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  soon  began,  and  have  con- 
tinued, to  change  the  customs  by  two  methods, 
one  of  interpretation  by  judicial  decisions,  the 
other  by  legislative  enactment.  By  the  latter  they 
have  introduced  the  registration  of  marriages,  and 
conferred  upon  the  laity  the  power  of  making  wills. 

The  original  report  on  Kandian  customs  has  been 
recently  discovered  and  a translation  of  it  published 
by  C.  J.  K.  Le  Mesurier  and  T.  B.  Panabokke, 
under  the  title  Nlti  Niganduva  (Colombo,  1880). 
The  course  of  events  in  Burma,  since  it  was  taken 
over,  has  been  very  similar.  But,  whereas  we 
know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  Sinhalese  law 
before  the  conquest,  we  have  for  Burma  a most 
valuable  summary  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
customary  law  in  E.  Forclihammer’s  Jardine  Prize 
Essay  (Rangoon,  1885).  He  shows  how  the 
customary  law,  originally  introduced  there  from 
S.  India  in  the  10th  cent.  A.D.,  has  been  constantly 
but  slowly  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Buddhist 
laity.  He  mentions  also  the  numerous  codes  in 
which  such  alterations  i;ave  been  incorporated. 
D.  Richardson  has  translated  one  of  the  latest  of 
these  codes  under  the  title  The  Dimathat,  or  Laws 
of  Menoo,  Rangoon,  1906. 

Litbrature. — The  authorities  are  jjiren  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  ff  . vV.  RhYS  DAVIDS. 

LAW  (Celtic). — i.  Law. —Of  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  Celts  we  have  no  knowledge 
beyond  the  evidence  of  philology  and  the  statements 
of  Caesar  with  regard  to  Gaul.  Both  the  Goidelie 
and  the  Brythonic  branches  of  the  Celtic  languages 
contain  a term  for  law  cognate  with  the  Latin 
rectus  (Ir.  recht ; Welsh,  rhaith),  while  the  words 
for  judgment  (Ir.  brdth  ; Welsh,  brawd)  also  corre- 
spond in  these  branches.  Similarly,  we  have  in 
both  branches  the  same  word  for  ‘ duty  ’ or  ‘ re- 
sponsibility,’ namely  Ir.  dliged;  Welsh,  dyled. 
Throughout  the  Celtic  wmrld,  too,  the  organization 
of  society  had  a tribal  basis,  and  the  legal  institu- 


tions of  the  Celts  were,  consequently,  in  their 
origin  tribal  in  character.  Tliis  tribal  character, 
though  in  a greater  or  less  degree  moditied,  survived 
unmistakably  in  Irish  and  Welsh  lav,',  as  \\  e know 
it  in  historic  times.  The  evidence  of  Cicsar  as  to 
Celtic  law  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13)  relates  to  the 
druids,  of  whom  he  says  that  they  decided  practi- 
cally all  public  and  private  (Usputes  and  assessed 
the  tines  and  penalties  in  the  cjise  of  any  crime,  a.s, 
for  instance,  iiomicide,  while  it  was  the.v  also  who 
gave  their  decision  in  the  case  of  any  dispn  te  regard- 
ing inheritance  or  boundaries.  In  the  case  of  refusal 
to  abide  by  their  judgment  they  had  recourse  to 
excommunication  from  religious  ceremonies  — a 
punishment  which,  in  practice,  involved  the  loss 
of  all  civil  rights,  and  which  survived  as  outlawry 
in  Irish  and  Welsh  law.  The  druids,  according  to 
Ciesar,  formed  an  organized  community,  at  whose 
head  was  a chief  druid.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
surviving  Irish  and  Welsh  legal  literature  that 
we  derive  most  information  concerning  actual 
Celtic  law.  In  Breton  and  Cornish  there  are  no 
legal  documents  in  existence,  but  we  may  surmise 
that  ancient  Breton  and  Cornish  law  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  M ales,  while  the  clan- 
system  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Dalriad  Scots,  had,  as  its  legal 
counterpart,  institutions  of  the  same  essential 
character  as  those  of  Ireland.  From  a study  of 
the  Irish  legal  treatises,  which  reflect  the  older 
tribal  system  better  than  do  the  M’’elsh  laws,  we 
find  that  legal  decisions  were  not  given  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  king,  but  by  men  of  legal  learn- 
ing, who  were  of  two  grades  : (1)  the  bretkem  (gen. 
brethemon,  whence  ‘ Brehon  ’),  a term  usually  trans- 
lated ‘judge,’  but  more  correctly  ‘advocate,’  and 
(2)  the  ollamh,  or  law-agent.  It  is  not  impossible 
that,  originally,  recourse  was  had  to  the  judgment 
of  men  of  known  probity,  without  regard  to  legal 
training,  but,  though  the  judicial  powers  of  non- 
professional magistrates  and  noblemen  survived 
in  Ireland  for  certain  purposes,  it  is  clear  that  for 
all  the  more  important  cases  a trained  judge  was 
necessary.  Each  district  appears  to  have  had  a 
Brehon,  and  some  more  than  one,  while  the  king 
and  the  great  magnates  had  Brehons  of  their  own. 
^Yhere  there  were  more  than  one  Brehon  in  a dis- 
trict, a litigant  had  a choice.  In  M'elsh  law  there 
are  plain  indications  of  the  earlier  tribal  basis  as 
in  Ireland,  but  there  are  also  clear  signs  of  the 
grow’th  of  the  influence  of  the  royal  power  upon 
law',  and  of  the  beginnings  of  a police  system  in  a 
rudimentary  form.  In  Ireland  the  policing  of  the 
law  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  tribal  com- 
munity, who,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy,  could  outlaw  the  offender.  Side  by 
side  wdth  the  grow'th  of  the  central  power  (possibly 
through  the  influence  of  England)  W'e  find  much 
more  prominence  given  in  ^Yales  than  in  Ireland 
to  severe  punishments,  such  as  hanging  and  mutila- 
tion, and  later  to  sucli  a mode  of  trial  as  ordeal. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  Wales,  there  w'ere  legal  variations  in  different 
localities,  and,  in  Ireland,  this  variation  led  to  the 
broad  division  of  Cdin-l&w,  or  law  of  general  appli- 
cation, and  Urradhus-la,^,  which  varied  with  the 
locality.  The  trial  of  cases  arising  under  the  latter 
type  of  law  was  open  to  noblemen  and  local  magis- 
trates, but  cases  under  the  former  type  could  be 
tried  only  by  trained  judges.  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  of  any  personal  or  collective  legislation  in 
ancient  Ireland,  but  it  w'ould  appear  that  portions 
at  any  rate  of  wuitten  custom  were  recited  at  some 
of  the  great  annual  gatherings,  such  as  that  of 
Tara,  for  which  the  Irish  had  so  marked  a predi- 
lection. It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Irish  legal 
practice  did  not  distinguish  between  crimes  and 
torts.  This  is  true  so  far  as  the  existence  of  a 
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pecuniary  method  of  compensation  was  concerned, 
but  motive  nevertheless  entered  in,  for  in  tlie  case 
of  liomicide,  e.g.,  malice  doubled  tlie  penalty  (see 
(Crimes  and  Punishments  [Celtic]). 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  po.sition  of  arbiter 
in  Ireland  was  one  whicli  placed  the  community  at 
his  mercy.  In  practice,  however,  the  iJrelion  had 
to  exercise  his  judgment  with  great  care,  for,  if  on 
appe.al  his  judgments  were  reversed,  he  was  liable 
to  lose  his  practice,  to  pay  damages,  and  to  lose 
any  free  land  which  might  be  in  his  po.ssession. 
It  was  also  generally  believed  that  blotches  would 
arise  on  the  face  of  a judge  who  gave  false  judg- 
ment. The  main  function  of  the  judge  was  to 
assess  damages  and  compensation  correctly,  and 
the  Irish  legal  treatises  contain  minute  rules  for 
this  purpose.  The  task  of  obtaining  the  darn.ages 
from  the  defendant  lay  with  the  plaintiff  and  his 
kin,  and,  when  the  defendant  was  obstinate,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  process  of  distraint — a pro- 
cess which  occupies  a very  large  place  in  the  extant 
legal  treatises  of  Ireland.  The  scope  and  the 
nature  of  Celtic  law,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
can  best  be  estimated  from  a survey  of  extant 
Celtic  law-books. 

2.  The  law-books  of  Ireland. — A number  of  the 
legal  treatises  of  Ireland  were  published  in  the 
Polls  Series,  in  five  volumes,  together  with  a 
glossary  forming  the  sixth  volume,  at  various  dates 
between  1865  and  1901,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  for  publishing  the  Ancient  Laws 
and  Institutes  of  Ireland.  The.se  volumes  contain 
not  only  the  texts  of  the  various  legal  treatises, 
but  also  translations  of  them,  together  with  intro- 
ductions which  vary  considerably  in  value.  The 
MSS  of  these  treatises  contain,  along  witli  each 
text,  a commentary  to  each  section  of  it.  Some- 
times the  commentary  throws  light  upon  the  text, 
but  frequently  the  commentary  merely  embodies 
the  practice  of  a later  age.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  and 
part  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  Irish  Laws  are  occupied  by 
the  most  important  Irish  legal  treatise,  namely, 
the  Senchus  M6r  (or  ‘Great  Collection’).  Vol.  i. 
and  the  first  part  of  vol.  ii.  are  occupied  by  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  portions  of  Irish  law,  namely, 
that  of  ‘distress.’  The  two  chief  varieties  named 
are  ‘distress  without  delay,’  and  ‘distress  with 
delay,’  but  possibly  the  most  interesting  type  of 
distress  mentioned  is  that  initiated  by  ‘fasting 
against’  a person — a form  of  distress  resorted  to 
when  an  inferior  pressed  for  payment  from  a 
superior.  Tliis  form  of  distre.ss  had  a powerful 
social  sanction,  since,  when  the  inferior  threatened 
to  die  of  hunger  at  the  door  of  the  superior,  the 
guilt  of  his  death  was  regarded  as  falling  on  the 
superior’s  head  (cf.  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  dcr 
ethnolog.  Jurispriidenz,  Oldenburg,  1894-95,  ii. 
562).  The  remainder  of  vol.  ii.  contains  a brief 
treatise  on  ‘ The  Law  of  Services  of  Hostage-sure- 
ties.’ Hostage-sureties  played  a large  part  in  the 
social  life  both  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales.  This 
treatise  is  followed  by  ‘ The  Law  of  Fosterage,’ 
which  deals  with  an  institution  which  held  a jn'o- 
niinent  place  in  Irish  and  Welsh  life  (see  Children 
[Celtic],  Fo.stkrage).  Land  tenure,  too,  receives 
its  share  of  attention  in  this  volume,  and  we  have 
first  the  ‘ Law  of  Free  (or  Sdcr)  tenure,’  and  then 
the  Cdin  Aigillne,  or  ‘Law  of  ZIder-stock  tenure,’ 
i.e.  the  less  honourable  tenure  by  giallna-  (or 
pledge-)  security.  This  section  also  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Irish  law  of  contr.act. 
The  remainder  of  vol.  ii.  deals  with  the  ‘ Cdia-law 
of  social  connexions.’ 

The  social  connexions  here  meant  are,  according  to  the  text 
of  tliis  Ireatiso,  those  of  ‘the  chief  with  Ins  (w’l/iHne-tenants ; 
the  Church  with  her  tenants  of  ecclesiastical  lands  ; tlie  father 
with  his  daughter;  a daughter  with  her  brother;  a son  with 
his  mother;  a foster-son  with  his  foster-mother;  a tutor  with 
his  pupil ; a man  with  a woman.’ 


This  part  of  the  Seiichus  M6r  is  of  interest  as 
containing  an  account  of  the  conditions  of  marriage 
among  the  ancient  Irish.  Vol.  iii.  contain-  a valu- 
able introduction  on  the  general  principles  of  Irish 
jurisprudence,  and  comjdetes  t\m Scni:h<iMor  with 
a treatise  called  Cdrux  Bcsaia , or  ‘Tlo  Customary 
Law.’  This  treatise  also  deals  with  contracts,  anti 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  keeping  oral  con- 
tracts. These  discussions  of  contract  show  the 
advance  which  the  Iii.sh  had  m.ade  on  the  way  de- 
scribed by  jSIaine  as  from  ‘ statu-  to  contract.’ 
We  have  here  a discussion  of  a w ine  range  of 
topics,  including  the  regulation  of  banquets,  gift- 
to  the  Church,  and  the  like.  Throughout  the 
Senchus  Mot-  the  Church  is  treated  with  the  highest 
respect.  The  next  treatise  in  vol.  iii.  is  the  ‘ Look 
of  Aicill,’  saiil  to  have  been  so  named  after  Aicill 
near  Tara,  and  attributed  to  Cormac,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  glossary.  It  deals  very  largely 
with  what  we  should  now  call  criminul  law,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  its  uicia  is  ‘ Fines 
are  doubled  by  malice  aforethought.'  In  this 
treatise  the  commentary  is  remarkably  long  as 
compared  with  the  text.  Other  dicta  are : 

‘Every  judjyo  is  punishable  for  his  neglect’;  ‘every  king  i*^ 
entitled  to  compensation  for  injury  to  his  road’;  ‘what  it  casi 
ashore  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  shore  ’ ; ‘ thou  shall 
not  kill  a captive,  unless  he  be  thine.’ 

Numerous  topics  are  touched  upon,  and  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  discussed  are  not  conlini'd  lo 
crimes,  while  one  of  its  most  intere.sting  feature.-. 
is  the  discussion  of  responsibility.  \’ol.  iv.  eon- 
tains  first  a treatise  entitled  ‘ Of  taking  Legml 
Possession,’  and  treats  of  tlie  symbolic  ceremonial 
that  was  necessary  in  Ireland  (as  in  other  ancient 
countries)  for  the  institution  of  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  land.  One  [lartof  the  tieati.se  is  culled 
‘ TheLegiiiningof  Customary  Law,’  and  deals  with 
matters  other  tlian  the  main  tojiie  oi  tlie  treat i.-i-. 
The  treatise  wliicli  follows  is  culled  ■Judgment-, 
of  Co-tenancy,’  and  discusses  important  problom.s 
arising  from  this  .aspect  of  Irish  life.  It  deals  with 
the  partition  of  lauds,  fences,  trespasses  by  cattle, 
bees,  hens,  or  dogs,  and  gives  rules  as  to  the 
relations  between  laiidlf.rd  and  tenant.  Herein  we 
see  clearly  the  growth  in  Irehuid  of  the  individual 
ownership  of  land.  This  treatise  even  considers 
the  trespasses  of  pet  herons  and  pet  liens,  pet  deer 
and  pet  wolves,  pet  old  birds  and  pet  foxes. 
Another  tre.atise  vdiich  throws  lieht  on  older  con- 
ditions of  life  is  that  called  Beai  bretha,  or  ‘ Lee- 
judgments,’  which  deals  with  various  eontiiigeiieies 
arising  from  the  keeping  of  bees,  a very  important 
phase  of  country  life  at  the  time  when  mead  was 
(Iruiik  and  sugar  was  unknown.  The  next  treatise, 
Coibnius  Uisci,  or  ‘Tlie  Uiglit  of  Water,’  deals, 
among  other  subjects,  with  the  right  to  construct 
water-courses  and  mills.  Tlie  next  tre.atise,  called 
Maighnc  (‘Precincts’),  deals  with  such  topics  as 
the  violation  of  luecincts,  the  position  of  fugitives, 
and  the  like.  In  tliis  document  is  to  he  found  a 
very  interesting  account  of  sanctuary  among  the 
Irish.  The  treatises  which  follow  are.  ‘Gt  the 
Judgment  of  every  Crime,’  ‘ Division  of  Land  ’ (a 
mere  fragment),  ‘ Of  the  Divisions  of  the  Trihe  of 
a Territory’  (containing  a valuablo  account  of  the 
Irisli  tribal  system),  aiul  the  document  called  Cvith 
Gabhlach,  giving  mainly  an  account  of  the  rights 
and  emoluments  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ireland. 
This  treatise,  liowever,  frequently  describes  an 
ideal  rather  than  an  actual  state  of  things.  To 
this  treatise  is  appciuled  a sequel  to  Crith  Gabhlnch, 
and  also  a fr.agmeiiton  ‘ Succession.’  The  treatises 
given  in  vol.  v.  are  of  a miscellaneous  charaeter. 
The  first  and  second  are  called  respectively  ‘ Small 
Primer’  and  ‘ Hejitads,’  and  they  were  evidently 
intended  as  inannals  to  be  used  in  the  law-soliools 
of  Ireland.  The  former  shows  some  trace  of  the 
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influence  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  show  his  familiarity  with 
Latin.  The  substance  of  the  work,  however,  deals 
with  Irish  custom,  notably  in  connexion  with  the 
Suer-  and  Dde»’-grades,  and  gives  a summary  of  the 
Irish  legal  system.  The  Heptads  arrange  the  dif- 
ferent legal  maxims  in  groups  of  seven,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  example  : 

‘There  are  with  the  FHiii  (i.e.  the  free  Irishmen)  seven  re- 
boundings  that  shed  blood,  which  incur  not  debts  nor  sick- 
maintenance : the  rebounding  of  a chip  from  the  chipping  of  fire- 
wood or  of  carpentry  ; the  rebounding  of  a piece  from  a flesb 
fork ; the  rebounding  of  a branch  backwards ; the  rebounding 
of  a flaii  from  the  ground  ; the  rebounding  from  horses’  shoes ; 
the  rebounding  in  a forge ; the  rebounding  of  a stone  off 
another.’ 

Then  follows  a treatise  called  ‘Judgments  on 
Pledge-Interests,’  in  which  the  various  pledges 
given  by  men  and  women  are  dealt  with  in  detail. 
The  next  treatise,  ‘ On  the  Conlirmation  of  Right 
and  Law,’  consists  in  its  earlier  part  of  triads  on 
various  topics,  while  the  latter  part  is  of  a miscel- 
laneous character.  This  series  of  legal  documents 
ends  with  a brief  tract  called  ‘ On  the  Removal  of 
Covenants,’  which  deals  with  the  rights  of  property. 

3.  The  law-books  of  Wales. — The  law-books  of 
Wales  are  not  legal  treatises  like  those  of  Ireland, 
but  consist  of  a code  attributed  to  Hywel  Dda 
(Howel  the  Good),  a Welsh  prince  of  the  9th  cent., 
together  with  one  or  two  amendments  attributed 
to  other  princes,  and  a series  of  mediteval  legal 
maxims.  The  code  in  question  is  found  in  Latin 
and  in  Welsh  MSS,  and  the  Welsh  MSS  fall  into 
three  main  groups  called  Veneclotian  (that  of 
N.W.  Wales),  Dmietian  (that  of  S.W.  Wales),  and 
Gwentian  (that  of  S.E.  Wales)  respectively.  The 
propriety  of  the  term  ‘ Gwentian  ’ has  been  dis- 
puted, and  some  at  any  rate  of  the  MSS  of  this 
group  may  belong  to  Pow'ys  (East  Central  Wales). 
Howel  ruled  over  a large  part  of  Wales,  and  was 
in  touch  with  the  English  Court,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  signalized  his  reign  by  means 
of  a code  after  the  manner  of  other  kings  of  his 
epoch.  Tradition,  as  embodied  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Dimetian  code,  regards  Whitland,  in  Car- 
marthenshire, called  in  Welsh  Y Ty  Gioyn  ar  Daf 
(‘  The  White  House  on  the  Taf  ’),  as  the  place  where 
the  code  was  drawn  up  at  an  assembly  consisting 
of  the  leading  men  in  Church  and  State,  the  bishops 
being  present  in  order  to  ptrevent  any  collision  with 
the  law  of  the  Church.  A perusal  of  the  laws 
themselves,  however,  brings  to  view  much  that  is 
not  Christian  and  that  must  have  been  derived 
from  pre-Christian  usage  in  Wales,  and,  ethno- 
logically,  this  pre-Christian  matter  is  of  great  value. 
Still,  to  distinguish  ancient  tribal  usage  from  posi- 
tive enactment  in  the  Welsh  laws  is  no  easy  task. 
The  oldest  known  copy  of  the  Welsh  Laws  is  in 
Latin,  and  dates  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  12th 
century.  The  next  MS  in  point  of  age  is  a Welsh 
one,  giving  the  Venedotian  version  of  the  code, 
which  bears  the  name  Llyfr  Du'r  Wenn  (‘The 
Black  Book  of  Chirk  ’),  now  in  the  National  Library 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  This  MS  was  written 
about  A.D.  1200  and  was  probably  copied  from  a 
pre-Norman  archetype.  The  oldest  MS  of  the 
Dimetian  version  of  the  code  was  written  about 
A.D.  1282,  and  there  are  in  existence  several  other 
MSS  of  Howel’s  Laws.  These  Laws  deal  with 
various  topics,  such  as  the  royal  household  and 
the  officers  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  setheling 
or  heir  apparent,  the  king’s  majesty,  the  king  as 
the  fountain  of  justice,  criminal  law,  with  lines, 
accom]ilices,  blood-feud,  and  life-price,  together 
with  the  Welsh  penal  system  ; the  law  of  property 
and  succession,  touching  upon  inheritance  to  per- 
sonal property,  succession  by  testament,  and  the 
succession  of  women ; the  execution  of  justice 
and  the  surety-system.  Further,  there  are  im- 
portant laws  relating  to  women,  to  trespass,  to  the 


values  of  animals,  tame  and  wild,  and  of  buildings, 
trees,  utensils,  etc.  The  Welsh  Laws  show  clearly 
the  advance  of  a territorial  system  represented  by 
the  arglwydd  (lord),  as  the  king’s  viceroy  in  each 
district,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  tribal  system, 
wherein  the  pencenedl  (chief  of  the  tribe)  was 
supreme  in  each  tribe.  In  addition  to  the  mediaeval 
legal  triads,  which  are  given  in  the  M.SS,  there 
are  published  in  the  Myvyrian  Arrhuioloyy  certain 
triads  called  the  ‘Triads  of  Dyfnwal  ^loelmud’ 
(an  imaginary  Welsh  lawgiver),  which  were  lirst 
brought  to  view  (and  probably  invented)  by  a 
certain  Tomas  ab  Ifan  of  Glamorgan  in  1685.  In 
the  Laws  of  Howel  reference  is  sometimes  made  in 
a conventional  way  to  the  ‘ Law  of  Howel,’  as 
evidence  for  a given  legal  doctrine  ; but,  in  spite  of 
the  unhistorical  character  of  these  references,  the 
very  prominence  of  the  royal  court  in  the  code 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  it  had  a roj’al  origin. 
The  two  Welsh  princes  whose  amendments  of  the 
law  are  quoted,  in  addition  to  Howel,  arc  Bleddyn 
ab  Cynfyn  (1063-75)  and  Rhys  ab  Grutliuld  (1 155- 
97).  The  Welsh  Laws  in  their  several  versions,  like 
those  of  Ireland,  deserve  clo.se  study,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  gradual 
advance  in  Celtic  countries  from  a tribal  to  a terri- 
torial .sj’stem,  and  the  consequent  legal  evolution. 

Literatcre. — Ancient  Lairs  of  Ireland^  Rolls  series,  6 vols., 
Dublin  and  London,  1865*1901 ; W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland-^ 
Bklinburgh,  1S80-90;  H.  d’ArboLs  de  Jubainville,  Etudes  sur 
le  droit  celtiqxie^  Paris,  1895,  La  Famille  ceiii'^uc,  do.  1905; 
Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  ed.  Aneurin  Owen,  Rolls 
series,  London,  1841;  Welsh  Medieval  Lair,  ed.  A.  \V.  Wade- 
Evans,  Oxford,  1909;  F.  Seebohm,  Thel'rihalSysteinin  Wales, 
London,  1904  ; Hubert  Lewis,  The  Ancient  Laws  o/  Wales,  do. 
18S9;  P.  Vinogradoff,  The  Growth  of  the  Maiwr,  do.  1905; 
Cyf reithieu,  Hywel  Dda  ac  eraill,  ed.  W.  Wotton,  do.  1730  ; 
The  Cambrian  Register,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  do.  1796  and  1799; 
Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,  vol,  iii.,  do.  1807,  2 Denbigh, 
1870 ; W.  Probert,  Ancient  Laics  of  Cambria,  London,  1823  ; G. 
Peignot,  Tableau  des  Tnceurs  au  dixitme  siecle,  ou  la  cour  ct  les 
lois  de  Howelde-Bon,  roi  d'Aberfraw,  de  907-9143,  Paris,  1832 ; 
Timothy  Lewis,  Llanstephan  MS  116,  Aberystwyth,  1913 ; 
Glossary  to  Welsh  Laws,  Manchester,  1913.  See  also  ‘Celtic* 
sections  of  artt.  Cuildrkn,  Criaies  akd  PoyisHMENTS,  Family, 
INHERITAUCB.  E.  ANWYL. 

LAW  (Chinese). — The  first  mention  of  Chinese 
law  in  the  classics  is  the  institution  of  the  Five 
Punishments  by  Emperor  Yao  twenty-four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  next  reign, 
that  of  Shun,  the  Five  Punishments  could  be  com- 
muted into  transportation  and  deportation,  and 
even,  if  there  were  extenuating  circumstances, 
into  fines.  Mistake  and  misadventure  were  par- 
doned, while  aggravated  crime  and  recidivism  found 
no  mercy.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  accused  was 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  These  institutions 
and  principles,  couched  in  quaint  language,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Shu  King  (‘Book  of  Records’), 
the  oldest  book  extant  in  Chinese  literature.  Em- 
bodying, as  they  do,  some  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  most  enlightened  of  modern  legal  systems, 
they  testify  to  the  progress  already  achieved  by 
Chinese  jurisprudence  at  that  remote  period. 
Mercifulness  in  administration  and  brevity  in 
legislation  were  the  aims  which  ancient  Chinese 
statesmen  and  jurists  always  had  in  view. 

Codification  was  attempted  about  the  time  of 
Confucius,  the  laws  being  inscribed  in  bamboo 
or  in  metal,  reminding  one  of  the  nearly  con- 
temporaneous Twelve  'Tables  of  that  other  legal 
system  which,  after  moulding  Western  jurispru- 
dence, is  destined  to  influence  profoundly  the 
Chinese  also.  Unfortunately,  practically  nothing 
is  now  known  of  those  earl5^  codes.  During  the 
period  of  the  ‘Warring  States’  (7th  cent.  B.C.), 
a code  was  compiled  by  Li  Kwei  which  remains 
the  basis  of  Chinese  jurisprudence.  The  laws  of 
Ts'in  (249-210  B.c.)  were  severe  and  complex,  and 
were  one  of  the  causes  of  the  early  downfall  of 
the  dynasty.  When  Liu  Pang,  the  founder  of  the 
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Han  dynasty,  captured  the  Ts'in  capital,  he  ahol- 
islied  all  the  harsh  laws  and  substituted  for  them 
the  famous  Three  Articles,  undoubtedly  the  short- 
est and  simplest  code  in  history,  punishing  murder, 
wounding,  and  robbery.  Of  course,  this  abbrevi- 
ated code  could  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  Empire, 
and  another  code  was  enacted  later,  based  mainly 
on  that  of  Li  Kwei,  with  the  addition  of  three 
Ijooks.  Hereafter  each  dynasty  had  its  code  or 
codes,  until  we  come  to  the  late  Tsing  dynasty 
with  its  Ta  Tsing  Lu  Li,  which,  founded  on  those 
of  the  previous  dynasties,  in  particular  that  of  the 
Mings,  was  published  in  1647,  three  years  after 
the  Manchu  dynasty  was  established  in  China. 
This  body  of  laws,  together  with  the  subsequent 
amendments,  held  sway  until  the  latter  days  of 
the  dynasty,  when,  under  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  influenced  by  Western  ideas,  the 
Emperor  established  a bureau  for  the  revision  of 
laws,  which  had  among  its  members  many  who 
had  knowledge  of  Western  laws,  particularly 
Japanese  law.  It  had  also  Japanese  advisers 
who  exercised  considerable  influence.  It  drafted 
several  codes — criminal  law,  civil  law,  criminal 
procedure,  and  civil  procedure,  besides  other  laws, 
some  of  which  have  been  enacted,  including  a 
temporary  criminal  code  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  Ta  Tsing  Lu  Li  and  is  still  actually  in  force 
under  the  Ke[)ublic.  While  the  draftsmen  of  the 
new  laws  displayed  considerable  knowledge  of  com- 
parative law,  Japanese  idea.s  were,  naturally,  pre- 
dominant. The  Japanese  modelled  their  legal 
system  upon  that  of  the  Germans,  who  in  turn 
inherited  from  the  Komans.  Thus  the  two  sys- 
tems of  law,  which  were  each  inscribed  in  bronze 
at  about  the  same  time,  are,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  thirty  centuries  and  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  more  than  one  nation,  finally  brought 
together. 

As  the  laws  of  China  are  at  present  in  a trans- 
itional state,  and  will  in  future  lie  largely  influenced 
by  exotic  notions,  to  get  some  idea  of  them  in  their 
greatest  purity  one  should  go  back  to  the  di.s- 
carded  Ta  Tsing  Iai  Li.  It  is  well  arranged  under 
seven  heads : the  first  may  be  described  as  the 
‘ general  ’ part,  and  the  remaining  six  are  named 
after  the  former  six  ministries  of  the  government — 
civil,  fiscal,  ritual,  military,  criminal,  and  public 
works.  The  language  is  clear  and  concise,  com- 
paring favourably  with  the  productions  of  modern 
Western  legislation.  It  has  been  said  that  China 
has  only  criminal  law,  and  that  the  Ta  Tsing  Lu 
Li  is  only  a penal  code,  what  in  foreign  countries 
would  be  civil  law  being  left  to  local  and  trade 
customs  and  usages.  In  a sense  this  is  true, 
because  everything  in  the  code  is  punishable  as 
a crime,  but  there  are  many  things  in  it  which 
would  be  described  in  other  countries  as  civil  law. 

(1)  The  fii'st  part  deals  with  general  definitions 
and  principles,  in  some  cases  with  great  minute- 
ness and  precision.  There  are  also  descriptions  of 
the  Five  Punishments  (dillerent  from  and  lighter 
than  the  Five  Punishments  of  the  ancients),  defini- 
tions of  the  ten  heinous  crimes,  statement  of  the 
eight  privileges,  lists  of  crimes  which  are  not 
pardonable  by  a general  amnesty,  etc.  (2)  The 
civil  part  deals  with  the  conduct  of  officials,  and 
corresponds  to  a certain  extent  with  the  droit 
administratif  of  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe.  (3)  The  fiscal  part  contains  largely  what 
would  be  civil  law.  Among  its  topics  are  regis- 
tration of  census,  real  jiroi^erty,  marriage,  public 
gTanaries  and  treasuries,  smuggling,  usury,  treasure- 
trove,  and  weights  and  measures.  The  family  law 
is  strikingly  like  that  of  the  Romans,  though  rather 
after  it  had  been  tempered  by  Prmtorian  edicts  and 
Imperial  constitutions  than  at  the  time  of  its  primi- 
tive severity.  The  notion  of  what  constitutes  a 


family  is  similar  in  both  laws.  Agnatic  relation- 
ship is  more  important  than  cognatic ; hence 
‘ Mulier  est  finis  familiae’  is  to  a certain  extent 
applicable  to  China.  Tutria  potestas  there  i.s,  but 
the  power  of  life  and  death  possessed  by  the  Itoman 
paterfamilias  is  lacking.  It  is  also  tem]iered  bj’ 
jiaternal  love  and  filial  piety,  for  which  the  Chinese 
are  justly  noted.  Marriage  is  an  all-imjiortant 
institution  for  the  continuation  of  the  family. 
Divorce  is  regulated  by  the  code,  though  rarely 
carried  into  practice.  If  polygamy,  or  rather 
polygyny,  means  marriage  with  more  than  one 
wife  at  the  same  time,  then  Chinese  law  does  not 
permit  it ; in  fact,  the  code  punishes  bigamy,  (dne 
and  only  one  wife  is  permitted.  However,  as 
Mencius  teaches,  ‘there  are  three  things  which 
are  unfilial,  and  to  have  no  iiosterity  is  the  great- 
est of  them  ’ ; to  ensure  against  this  calamit}’  it 
is  permitted  to  have  concubines,  who  are  in  no 
sense  wives.  They  are  frequently  chosen  by  the 
wife,  and  occupy  a subordinate  position,  while 
their  children  are  considered  the  children  of  the 
wife.  (4)  The  ritual  part  deals  with  sacrificial, 
court,  .and  official  rites  and  ceremonies.  (5)  The 
military  part  is  not  altogether  a code  of  mili- 
tary law,  since  it  contains,  inter  alia,  provisions 
for  the  gu.arding  of  palaces,  guarding  of  pa.sses 
and  fords,  keeping  of  olticial  cattle,  injuries  in- 
llicted  by  .animals  to  person  and  property  (cattle 
‘damage  fe.asant’),  and  carrying  of  dispatches  by 
couriers.  The  articles  more  particularly  ajiplicable 
to  the  army  provide  for  mobilization  of  troops, 
divulging  military  secrets,  substitution  of  recruits, 
lack  of  (lisciidine,  etc.  (0)  The  criminal  part  is 
the  criminal  code  par  excellence.  The  aphorism 
‘Actus  non  f.acit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea'  is  re- 
ligiously observed  tbroughout  tbe  articles;  a man 
is  not  punished  for  a criminal  act  \inless  his  intent 
be  also  criminal.  In  homicide,  c.g.,  no  fewer  than 
si.x  dillerent  degrees  are  distinguished,  carving 
from  culpable  to  excusable.  Most  of  the  crimes 
found  in  Western  law  are  also  in  the  code.  The 
u.se  of  abusive  language  is  a crime ; likewise 
adultery,  which,  though  in  England  only  a cause 
for  divorce  and  action  for  damages,  is  a crime  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  Gambling  is  another  ofl'ence  ; and  so  is 
causing  a fire  in  one’s  house,  which  is  culpable 
because  of  the  element  of  carelessness  and  the 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  neighbourhood. 
(7)  The  part  relating  to  public  works  deals  with 
such  subjects  as  the  maintenance  and  reiiair  of 
granaries,  dikes,  and  bridges,  and  encroachment 
on  public  highways. 

From  this  h.asty  survey  of  Chinese  law,  one 
char.acteristic  may  be  noted — a characteristic  which 
can  be  observed  not  only  in  law,  but  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  government  itself.  ^Yriters  on  ami 
admirers  of  English  law  and  institutions  have 
noted  a distinguishing  feature  which  they  call 
the  rule  or  supremacy  of  law.  The  character- 
istic of  Chinese  law  is  what  m.ay  by  analogy  be 
called  the  rule  of  morality.  Confucius  says  : 

‘It  the  people  be  led  by  l.aw,  and  unifonnitv  sought  to  be 
given  them  by  punishments,  they  will  try  to  avoid  the  punisli- 
ment,  but  have  no  sense  of  shame.  If  tlicy  be  led  by  \ irtue, 
and  uniformity  souglit  to  be  given  them  tiy  the  rides  of  pro- 
riety,  they  will  have  tlie  sense  of  shame,  and,  moreover,  will 
ecome  good.’  i 

Before  and  since  Confucius,  this  has  been  the 
maxim  of  Chinese  rulers  and  the  first  princiide  of 
government.  Law  occupies  but  a secondary  (ilace  ; 
morality  comes  first.  Law  is  intended  to  reach 
only  where  morality  is  inefiective.  In  other  words, 
law  is  supi>lementarv  to  morality.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  true  of  every  civilized  society,  and 
that  no  .society  can  live  with  only  law  to  guide 
1 Confucian  Analects,  tr.  J.  Leggc,  Ilong-kong,  ISlU. 
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it.  But  the  difference  between  China  and  other 
civilized  societies  is  tliat  in  China  this  is  a prin- 
ciple of  government,  a maxim  recognized  by  law 
itself.  Jfrom  this  arise  some  curious  results. 
Peculiarities  in  Chinese  law  for  which  foreigners 
seek  an  explanation  in  vain  become  quite  clear 
once  this  principle  is  grasped. 

As  iiointed  out  above,  China  has,  in  one  sense, 
no  civil  law.  There  is  no  civil  code  governing 
rights  of  contracts  and  of  property,  a breach  or 
violation  of  which  entitles  tiie  aggrieved  to  an 
action  in  court  whereby  he  may  claim  damages. 
Nevertheless,  in  China  these  things  are  also  governed 
by  rules.  Some  of  these  rules  are  local,  custom.ary, 
or  professional.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  code,  which,  howevei',  instead  of  giving  the 
complainant  monetary  compensation,  punishes  the 
defendant  with  the  ordinary  criminal  punisliments. 
While  the  distinction  between  criminal  and  civil 
law,  a crime  and  a tort,  is  a fruitful  source  of  differ- 
ence among  jurists,  seeing  that  even  in  Western 
law  many  acts  are  at  the  same  time  both  a crime 
and  a tort,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  China  treats 
everything  under  one  law  and  one  sanction,  tlie 
reason  being  that  the  legislators  have  upheld  the 
doctrineof  theruleof  morality.  Western  legislators 
say  that  a breach  of  promise  of  maiTiage  is  only  an 
infringement  of  a private  right,  giving  rise  to  an 
action  for  damages,  whereas  bigamy  is  so  serious 
that  it  is  considered  something  more  than  that ; it 
is  a matter  which  concerns  the  community  at  large, 
and  should  be  punished  as  a crime.  The  Chinese 
lawgiver,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  punishes 
bigamy,  but  also  punishes  the  father  who  has 
broken  his  promise  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage (the  nearest  Chinese  equivalent  to  a breach 
of  promise  of  marriage  in  a Western  sense).  He 
considers  that  the  father  has  broken  the  moral 
code,  and  therefore  deserves  punishment  as  a 
criminal.  Chinese  officials  and  judges  encourage 
arbitration  and  private  settlement  in  every  way ; 
but,  when  the  parties  refer  their  differences  to  the 
court,  unless  there  has  been  bona  fide  mistake,  the 
man  who  breaks  a promise  is  as  much  a criminal 
as  a murderer,  though,  of  course,  the  penalty  and 
the  consequences  are  very  different.  To  those  who 
disagree  with  the  Chinese  view,  and  in  view  of  the 
impending  radical  changes  to  be  made  in  Chinese 
law  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote 
the  words  of  T.  E.  Holland  : 

‘ The  far-reaohingr  consequences  of  acts  become  more  and 
more  visible  with  the  advance  ot  civilisation,  and  the  State 
tends  more  and  more  to  recognise  as  offences  against  the  com- 
munity acts  which  it  formerly  only  saw  to  be  injuries  to 
individuals.’  l 

There  is  in  Chinese  law  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
responsibility.  When  a particularly  heinous  of- 
fence is  committed — e.g.,  high  treason — not  only 
is  the  criminal  punished,  but  relatives  up  to  a cer- 
tain degree  are  also  punished.  AVhile  doubtless 
deterrence  is  the  principal  motive  for  this  provision, 
as  it  is  not  otherwise  easy  in  such  a large  country 
and  with  inadequate  police  supervision  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime,  yet,  in  theory  at  least, 
these  relatives  are  responsible  because  they  have 
not  exercised  a moral  and  benign  influence  on  the 
culprit — an  influence  which  the  law  presumes  they 
are,  on  account  of  their  relationship  and  intimacy, 
in  a position  to  exercise.  Similarly,  when  parricide 
has  been  committed — a crime  particularly  egregious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  filial  Chinese — the  officials  of  the 
jurisdiction,  from  the  district  magistrate  up  to  the 
Governor  and  Viceroy,  all  receive  more  or  less 
punishment.  The  theory  is  the  same ; these 
officials  have  charge,  among  other  things,  of  the 
morality  of  the  people  within  their  jurisdiction  ; 
and,  when  such  a horrible  crime  as  the  murder  of 
a person’s  parents  is  permitted  to  come  to  pass, 

1 Jurisprudence^^,  London,  1906,  p.  320. 


there  has  been  a breach  ,f  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
officials.  In  no  other  w.ay  can  the  Uoctrine  of 
vicarious  responsibility  in  Chine-se  law  be  explained 
than  by  the  princi|ile  of  the  rule  of  morality. 
Considerations  of  policy  doubtless  have  their  influ- 
ence, but  in  theory  and  origin  it  is  because  the 
Chinese  government  is  essentially  a government  by 
morality. 

As  already  stated,  the  code  is  no  longer  in  force, 
and  another  penal  code  has  taken  its  place.  Drafts 
of  other  codes  and  laws  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion even  before  the  fall  of  the  Manchus.  The 
legal  revolution  preceded  the  political  revolution. 
In  the  admiration  for  Western  laws,  the:e  is 
danger  of  a slavish  imitation  without  a-cerLuniug 
whether  the  new  tree  is  suited  to  this  ancient 
soil.  This  danger  is  particularlj’  evident  in  the 
law  of  per.sons.  As  J.  Bryce  has  pointed  out.’ 
the  law  of  persons  in  all  countries  is  the  most 
difficult  and  the  last  to  change,  sin<e  it  touches 
most  nearly  the  question  of  status,  the  family 
relations,  the  very  fonmiation  of  the  .■-ocial  struc- 
ture of  the  community.  The  o'-afts  prejiared  in 
the  la-st  days  of  the  Alanchu.-  >r-.  to  be  submitted 
to  another  body  of  select  nie.i  jr  consideration. 
It  is,  therefore,  premature  ai  d nn|  .olitable  to 
prophesy  as  to  the  future.  That  Japanese,  and 
hence  German,  influence  will  largely  be  felt  there 
is  no  doubt.  Anglo-Saxon  legal  princii>!es  also 
have  admirers,  so  that  they  too  will  probably  be 
adopted  to  a certain  extent.  But  Chinese  law  and 
custom  should  form  the  foundation  of  the  new 
structure,  so  that  the  Chinese  law  of  the  future 
may  still  be  an  institution  which  is  the  product  of 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  that,  while  useful 
and  suitable  principles  may  be  borrow'ed  from  the 
West,  there  may  be  no  apish  imitation  of  others ; 
that,  in  a word,  the  law  may  still  be  Chinese  law. 

LrrERATURa — E.  Alabaster,  Xotes  and  ComimTitariet  on 
Chinese  Criminal  Law,  London,  1899  (a  good  introduction  to 
a knowledge  of  Chinese  law);  Ta  Tsing  Lu  Li,  tr.  George 
Thomas  Staunton,  London,  1810  (unfortunately  now  out  of 
print);  S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Midile  Kingdom,  new  ed.. 
New  York,  18^;  T.  R.  Jernigan,  China  in  Law  and  Com- 
merce, London,  1905.  ChAO-ChU  Wu. 

LA'W  (Christian,  AA'estern).— I.  IXTRODUCTIOX. 
— There  are,  first  of  all,  certain  distinctiou.s  to  be 
made.  The  first  distinction  is  between  ius  and 
lex.  Lex  (loi,  Geseiz,  vd/xos)  is  a precept  - made  by 
right  authority,  which  the  subject  of  that  authority 
is  morally  bound  to  obey.  This  is  our  ‘ law  ’ in 
one  sense.  Ius  (droit,  Recht,  StKrj  or  SUaiov)  may 
be  understood  either  subjectively  or  objectively. 
Subjectively,  it  is  defined  as  ‘ the  moral  power  of 
doing,  omitting,  or  demanding  anything,  so  that 
another  be  obliged  to  do  or  omit  something.’  It  in  ■ 
eludes  much  of  what  we  call  ‘right’  or  ‘ authority.’ 
‘Ius  habeo’  may  be  rendered  ‘I  have  the  right.’ 
Objectively,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  studied  by 
jurists,  it  is  ‘ the  complex  of  norms  by  which  the 
actions  of  indiiddual  members  of  a society  are 
regulated  in  regard  to  other  members  or  to  the 
whole  society,  so  that  the  society  may  be  preserved 
and  may  attain  its  end.’  The  English  word  ‘ law’ 
is  used  m this  sense  too ; thus  we  speak  of  State 
law.  Church  law,  and  canon  law,  as  distinct  from 
a particular  law  (lex).  Starting  from  the  idea  that 
all  ius  comes  ultimately  from  the  will  of  God, 
canonists  distinguish  the  following  kinds.  Ius 
naturale  is  the  eternal  law  of  God,  imprinted  in 
our  conscience  by  Him  naturally,  so  that  all  men 
know,  or  may  know,  what  is  essentially  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  light  of  their  own  conscience.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  says  the  Gentiles, 
who  have  not  the  Law  (sc.  of  Moses),  do  by  nature 
the  thing’s  of  the  law  (the  natural  law  of  God  ; Ro 

1 Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence.,  O.xford,  1901. 

2 We  may  prescind  here  from  the  difierence  between  a pubUc 
lex  and  a private  prceceptum. 
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2’‘‘).  This  natural  law  is  promulgated  by  God  in 
making  human  nature.  No  power  can  abrogate 
it  or  dispense  from  it.  Different  from  this  is  uis 
positiuum,  that  is,  law  made  by  a legislator  about 
things  not  in  themselves  necessary,  which  become 
necessary  as  the  result  of  his  legislation.  Things 
forbidden  by  natural  law  are  ‘ prohibita  quia  mala’ ; 
those  forbidden  by  positive  law  are  ‘ mala  quia 
prohibita.’ 

Positive  law'  may  be  divine  or  human.  Divine 
positive  law  is  that  promulgated  by  God  Himself, 
as  the  Law  of  Moses,  or  laws  made  by  Christ  in 
the  NT.  This  is  not  the  same  as  natural  law. 
Many  commands  of  the  old  Jewish  Law  are  about 
things  in  themselves  indifferent.  It  differs  also  in 
binding  only  the  subjects  to  whom  it  is  given  (as 
does  all  positive  law),  whereas  natural  law  binds 
all  men.  No  man  can  abrogate  or  dispense  from 
divine  positive  law.  Hum.an  positive  law  is  that 
promulgated  by  a human  authority.  Indirectly 
this  too  comes  from  God  (or  it  would  not  be  bin(r- 
ing  law  at  all),  but  only  in  the  sense  that  God  has 
delegated  authority  to  him  who  makes  it.  Positive 
human  law'  can  be  abrogated,  modified,  or  dispensed 
by  the  authority  that  laid  it  dow'n.  It  is  divided 
into  civil  law  and  ecclesiastical  law.  The  iusecclesi- 
asticum  is  called  also  by  other  names.  It  is  ius 
sacrum,  as  opposed  to  ius  profanum  (civil  law) ; 
in  old  days  it  was  often  caheid  ius  pontijicium,  as 
opposed  to  the  civil  ius  ccesareum-,  .and,  opposed 
to  ius  ciuile,  it  is  not  infrequently  c.alled  ius 
canonicum,  though  there  is  a more  accurate  sense 
in  which  ius  canonicum  is  a part  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  Another  distinction  which  crosses  this,  and 
so  may  le.ad  to  confusion,  is  between  ius  diuinum, 
in  the  sense  of  all  Church  law,  whether  promul- 
gated immediately  by  Christ  or  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  .and  ius  humanum,  meaning  all 
secul.ar  law'.  This  distinction  is  better  .avoided. 
The  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  law  are  ius  gene- 
rale  and  ius  speeiale.  Ius  generale  is  a law  which 
applies  to  all  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  for 
which  it  provides  are  found ; ius  speeiale  is  a law 
made  for  .a  p.articular  case,  which  does  not  apply 
to  another  c.ase,  even  if  the  circumstances  are  the 
same.  From  Rom.an  civil  law  the  Church  has 
taken  the  distinction  betw'een  ius  eouimune  .and 
ius  singula, re.  his  commune  is  that  which  flows 
from  general  principles  and  so  applies  normally 
to  all  subjects ; ms  singulare  is  law  made  for  a 
particular  class  of  persons.  This  distinction  has 
much  in  common  w'ith  that  of  ius  generale  and  ius 
speeiale,  but  is  not  quite  the  same.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  legisl.ating  authority  wo  dis- 
tinguish ius  iiniuersale  and  ius  partieulare.  Uni- 
versal law  is  th.at  which  is  made  by  the  universal 
authority  of  the  Avhole  Church  ; particular  law  is 
made  by  limited  authority,  as  by  a bishop  for  his 
own  diocese.  So  we  have  the  principle  that  ius 
partieulare  m<ay  enforce  and  add  to  the  universal 
law,  but  may  never  contradict  it.  Lastly  comes  the 
much  discussed  distinction  between  ius  puhlieum 
and  ius  priuatum.  This  regards  the  matter  of  the 
law.  his  puhlieum  contains  laws  for  the  w'hole 
Church  and  for  its  public  .authorities ; ius  priuatum 
is  concerned  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  private 
members  of  the  Church.  Several  modern  canonists 
of  the  German  school  {e.g.,  Phillips)  reject  this 
distinction  as  absurd.  It  is  defended  by  most 
others  (cf.  C.  Tarquini,  Juris  eeel.  puhlici  institu- 
tiones,  Rome,  1890,  p.  I f.).  is  either 

externum,  if  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  other  societies  (e.g.,  the  State),  or  internum,  if 
it  regards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church. 

‘ Canon  ’ is  the  Greek  savtlip,  a rule  or  measure. 
Already  in  the  4th  cent.  Church  synods  began  to 
call  the  rules  laid  dow'n  by  tliem  canons  (so  the 
Synod  of  Ancyra  in  A.i).  314,  the  Nicene  Synod  in 
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325,  etc.).  From  this  time  ‘canon’  begins  to  be 
u.sed  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  an  ecclesiastical 
law  laid  down  by  public  Church  authority.  It 
is  contrasted  with  civil  law,  which  is  lex  {v6fio%). 
Gratian  defines  the  word  in  this  sense  : 

‘ Ecclesiastica  constitutio  canonis  nomine  censetur  * (ad  D.  •, 
§1);  ‘ porro  canonum  alii  sunt  decreta  pontificum,  a]U  statuta 
concilioruiu’  (ib.  ad  c.  2). 

Since  about  the  8th  cent,  collections  of  such  canon.- 
were  made  under  the  titles  Liber  canonum,  Curjius 
canonum,  etc.  So  arose  the  term  ius  eanoni'  , 
the  haw  made  by  canons,  in  thi.-^  .--ense.  Rut,  since 
the  typical  collection  of  canons,  the  Corpus  iuris 
cunonici,  w.as  closed  in  1317,  it  has  been  common 
to  use  the  term  ius  cunonicum  only  for  what  is  con- 
tained therein  and  in  the  ‘ Extrauagante.*’  which 
form  its  supplement  (to  the  loth  cent.;.  In  this 
sense  it  does  not  cover  later  Church  law  ; mi  the 
other  hand,  it  includes  much  contained  in  the 
Corpus  iuris  cunonici  which  is  really  ci\'il  law. 

Although  so  far  these  definitions  are  taken 
from  Western  canonists,  and  so  represent  Roman 
Catholic  principles,  they  are  general  ones,  which 
are  accepted  on  all  sides.  We  shall  here  describe 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law  ; for  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  see  the  following  article. 

11.  Mom  AS  CaTUOLIC  CASOS  law.—\.  Written 
and  unwritten  law. — Roman  Catholic  canon  law 
distinguishes  first  between  two  sources  of  law,  ius 
scriptum  and  ius  non  scrijitum.  The  ius  s,  riptum 
consists  of  laws  which  are  formally  laid  down  by 
authority  in  an  authentic  document ; ius  nun  serip- 
turn  is  the  law  which  arises  from  practical  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  coinmunit}',  without  any 
such  formal  promulgation.  It  does  not  cease  to  fte 
ius  non  scriptum  when  it  is  written  down,  but  only 
when  it  is  promulgated  anew  by  authority  under 
the  conditions  which  make  a written  law. 

(a)  The  f antes  iuris  cunonici  scrijiti  are  : tl)  The 
NT.  The  OT  is  not  considered  a source  of  l.’hrist- 
ian  law  at  all,  but  at  most  an  ailminleulum.  I'lie 
positive  old  Law  was  abolished  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  its  moral  precepts  are  contained  in 
natural  law.  So  the  OT,  tis  such,  does  not  occur 
as  a funs  iuris  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
NT  and  the  laws  therein  contained  constitute  the 
foundation  of  Church  positive  law.  From  the  NT 
we  have  three  princiides — the  power  of  legislation 
given  by  Christ  to  His  Church,  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  as  an  organism  with  a hierarchy, 
and  the  social  character  of  Christianity,  from 
which  we  conclude  that  the  Church  is  a perfect 
siuuety,  having  the  rights  of  such.  These  are  the 
foundation  of  all  positive  Chureh  haw.  ('_’)  The 
ilecrees  of  synods.  Before  the  Council  of  Trent 
decrees  about  faith  were  called  dogmas,  ami  those 
aliout  positive  law  W'ere  called  canons.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  changed  these  terms,  calling  its  decrees 
about  faith  ennones,  and  its  disciplinary  laws  dc- 
creta.  The  Vatican  Council  followed  this  new 
terminology.  Only  the  decrees  of  ecumenical 
councils  have  force  for  all  Catholics;  those  of 
particular  councils  oblige  only  those  for  whom 
they  are  promulgated,  over  whom  the  council  has 
jurisdiction.  But  many  decrees  of  particular 
synods  have  since  become  universal  by  virtue  of 
a new  promulgation  of  universal  authority  ex- 
tending them.  Disciplinary  decrees  of  ecumenical 
councils  oblige  until  tbeyare  repealed  by  universal 
authority.  The  Church  has  the  power  of  abro- 
gating or  modifying  her  own  positive  laws.  (3) 
Constitutions  of  popes.  The  pope,  by  virtue  of 
his  universal  jurisdielion,  has  the  power  of  making 
laws  for  the  whole  Church,  lie  does  this  in  two 
forms — in  a more  solemn  form  by  bulls  (bulla  ) and 
less  solemnly  by  briefs  (brcucs).  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  l)imling  force  of  bulls  and  briefs;  the 
greater  or  less  solemnity  concerns  only  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  matter.  Bulls  are  regularly  issued 
from  the  papal  Chancellery  ; before  Leo  xiii.  they 
were  written  in  Gothic  characters  and  had  attached 
a leaden  seal  tied  to  the  parchment  by  silk  threads. 
Leo  XIII.,  in  1878,  ordered  that  in  future  bulls 
should  be  written  in  Roman  letters  and  sealed  with 
a red  seal  representing  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  pope.  Only  in  bulls  of 
special  importance  is  the  old  leaden  seal  to  be  re- 
tained. Bulls  always  begin  with  the  name  of  the 
pope  and  the  title  ‘ Seruus  Seruorum  Dei  ’ only  ; 
briefs  begin  with  a fuller  title  and  are  sealed  in 
red  with  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman.  They  are 
prepared  at  the  Secretariate  of  Briefs.  The  use 
of  bulls  or  briefs  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Fre- 
quently matters  of  great  importance  are  determined 
not  by  bulls  but  by  briefs  (see,  further,  art.  Bulls 
.\ND  Briefs).  According  to  the  matter  and  the 
force  of  obligation,  papal  constitutions  are  vari- 
ously distinguished.  General  laws  for  the  whole 
Church  are  called  by  the  generic  name  constitu- 
tiones,  and  decreta  are  those  which  are  issued 
‘ motu  proprio  ’ ; literce  decretales  generally  come 
from  a consultation  and  are  answers  to  questions. 
Encyclicals  are  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the 
whole  Church  or  to  those  of  some  province.  With 
regard  to  the  extension  of  their  binding  force,  we 
distinguish  between  constitution's  generates  for 
all  and  rescripta  for  special  cases,  to  ^^'hich  alone 
normally  they  apply.  All  Roman  Catholics  are 
bound  by  general  constitutions,  and  also  by  epis- 
tolce  decretales  if  they  are  expressly  extended  to 
all.  Otherwise,  they  do  not  constitute  a general 
law,  from  defect  of  promulgation.  Immediately 
they  bind  only  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
But  to  others  they  have  the  force  of  authentic 
interpretations  of  law,  and  are  often  published 
with  the  purpose  of  constituting  a precedent. 
Rescripts  have  no  legal  force  except  for  those 
to  Avhom  they  are  addressed.  Rescripts  may  be 
iustitioe,  containing  an  obligation,  or  gratia,  con- 
ferring a favour,  or  mixtee. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  fontes  iuris 
generalis.  lus  particulare  \s  m&Ae  by  the  decrees 
of  provincial  councils,  diocesan  laws,  or  statutes 
of  corporations,  such  as  chapters  for  their  own 
body.  It  is  obvious  that  a particular  authority 
can  bind  only  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  Many 
civil  laws  are  included  as  particular  canon  law ; 
not  that  the  Church  recognizes  the  right  of  a civic 
authority  to  legislate  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but 
either  because  they  are  the  civil  sanction  of  already 
existing  Church  laws  or  because  Church  authority 
has  given  them  the  force  of  canon  law.  Connected 
with  civil  law  are  concordats.  These  began  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  e.g.,  the  ‘Concordatum  Calixtinum’ 
of  1122,  between  Pope  Calixtus  il.  and  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V.,  which  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
about  investitures  (see  art.  Investiture  Con- 
troversy). A concordat  is  defined  as  ‘a  treaty 
between  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  authorities,  by 
which  the  connexion  between  both  societies  con- 
cerning mixed  affairs  is  regulated.’^  According 
to  modern  principles,  only  the  pope  makes  the 
concordat  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  For  the 
State  its  governing  authority  acts.  The  matters 
treated  in  concordats  are  all  the  ‘ mixed  ’ questions 
in  which  both  Church  and  State  have  an  interest, 
such  as  questions  of  property,  marriage,  presenta- 
tions to  benefices,  and  so  on.  Concordats  are  now 
generally  said  by  Roman  Catholic  canonists  to  be 
true  bilateral  contracts,  which  oblige  both  sides 
in  justice,  being  binding  on  the  subjects  of  both 
powers  as  particular  Church  law  and  civil  law 
(see,  further,  art.  Concordat). 

(b)  The  fontes  iuris  canonici  non  scripti  are : 
(1)  Natural  law  as  the  origin  of  all  positive  law. 
r S.  Aichner,  Compendium  juris  eeel.^,  Brixen,  1900,  p.  26. 


The  basis  of  positive  law  is  the  principles  of 
natural  law  ; nor  can  positive  authority  make  any 
law  which  contradicts  that  of  nature.  (2)  Tra- 
dition, which  aft'ects  principles  of  discipline  as 
well  as  those  of  faith.  So  we  distinguish  divine, 
apostolic,  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  in  matters 
which  bind  conduct.  (3)  Custom  (consuetudo). 
This  plays  a great  part  in  Catholic  canon  law.  It 
is  defined  as  : ‘ A law  introduced  by  the  repetition 
of  similar  actions  on  the  part  of  the  communitj’, 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislator.’  * The  difference 
between  consuetudo  and  traditio  is  that  in  the 
case  of  a law  coming  through  tradition  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  originally  formally  promulgated 
by  authority,  although  knowledge  of  that  pro- 
mulgation is  to  be  had  only  through  tradition. 
In  the  case  of  custom  there  is  no  promulgation 
at  the  beginning ; the  law  gradually  acquires  its 
force  through  repeated  acts.  Custom  Is,  in  fact, 
the  same  principle  as  prescription,  except  that 
prescription  usually  connotes  a right,  and  con- 
suetudu  a duty.  It  may  be  universal  for  the 
whole  Church,  special  in  the  case  of  a particular 
though  perfect  society  in  its  own  order  (as  a 
chapter  or  religious  order),  or  specialissima,  if  it 
affects  an  imperfect  society,  such  as  a family  or 
parish. 

Custom  may  be  according  to  law,  in  which  case 
it  only  makes  the  force  of  the  law  more  clear,  and 
perhaps  interprets  it  (hence  the  proverb,  ‘Con- 
suetudo est  optima  legum  interpres’)  ; or  it  may 
be  beside  the  law  (‘  pra;ter  legem  ’),  adding  to,  but 
not  contradicting,  the  lex  scripta ; or  it  may  be 
against  the  law  (‘contra  legem’),  which  abrogates 
or  abolishes  a law.  This  is  the  most  important 
case.  It  is  called  desuetudo  when  custom  simply 
abolishes  a law  by  continual  non-observance, 
consuetudo  contraria  when  bj'  repeated  acts  a new 
law  is  introduced  which  abrogates  a former  one. 

There  are  many  precautions  in  canon  law  against 
the  too  easy  admittance  of  custom.  First,  it  must 
be  introduced  by  a perfect  community,  i.e.,  by  one 
which  has  the  power  of  making  or  receiving  a true 
law,  as  distinct  from  a particular  precept.  Hence 
one  man  can  never  obtain  a right  for  himself  by 
repeated  acts.  The  custom  must  be  introduced 
by  repeated,  free,  and  public  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  community.  Most  canon- 
ists require  that  these  acts  should  not  be  made 
through  an  erroneous  opinion  {.e.g.,  ignorance  that 
the  law  exists) ; they  must  certainly  be  free,  in 
the  sense  of  not  being  made  through  force  or  fear. 
Nor  is  a new  law  introduced  by  custom  when  the 
people  who  practise  the  custom  do  so  with  the 
deliberate  consciousness  that  they  are  merely  per- 
forming a free  work  of  piety.  There  mu.'-t  be,  at 
least  eventually,  some  signs  of  an  intention  (not 
necessarily  explicit)  to  prescribe  a custom  ‘ praeter 
legem.’  The  object  of  a consuetudo  may  be  any- 
thing which  is  not  opposed  to  natural  law,  or 
opposed  to  right  reason,  or  an  immediate  occasion 
of  sin,  or  injurious  in  itself  to  the  whole  system  of 
Church  discipline.  The  only  general  and  certain 
principle  that  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
time  required  for  a custom  to  obtain  the  force  of 
law  is  that  there  must  be  a sufficiently  repeated 
number  of  acts,  extending  over  a sufficient  time, 
for  a reasonable  person  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
custom  is  already  in  firm  possession.  Generally 
canonists  apply  to  consuetudo  the  same  principles 
as  are  required  by  civil  law  for  the  prescription  of 
a right.  For  customs  ‘praeter  legem’  some  de- 
mand ten  years,  for  customs  ‘ contra  legem  ’ forty 
years.  Others  think  ten  years  sufficient  in  this 
case  too,  at  least  when  it  is  a case  of  law  which 
has  never  been  observed  by  the  community,  against 
which  custom  began  as  soon  as  the  law  was  pro- 
1 Aichner,  op.  cit.  p.  31. 
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mulgated.  The  last  condition  for  a comuetudo, 
and  the  most  important,  is  the  consent  of  the 
legislator.  This  really  does  away  with  all  that 
otherwise  would  be  anomalous  in  the  principle  of 
consuetudo,  and  makes  it  consistent  with  the 
normal  principles  of  canon  law.  P'or  in  this  case 
also  the  rule  obtains  that  ultimately  the  only 
source  of  law  is  the  act  of  the  legislator  in  some 
form.  The  consent  of  the  legislator  may  be  ex- 
pressed, or  tacit,  or  merely  legal,  when  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  custom,  but  intends  in  general  to 
apply  always  the  canonical  principles  affecting 
custom.  In  such  a case  he  has  an  implicit  intention 
with  regard  to  each  particular  custom,  even  if  he 
does  not  know  of  it.  In  this  case,  too,  the  real 
source  of  the  obligation  of  the  consucticdo  is  the 
will  of  the  legislator.  When  the  legislator  knows 
of  the  custom  and  could  put  a stop  to  it  but  does 
not  do  so,  we  have  a case  of  tacit  consent.  Custom 
may  be  abolished  by  abrogation,  which  simply 
puts  an  end  to  the  one  which  now  exists,  but  in 
no  way  prevents  a new  custom  of  the  same  kind 
from  arising ; or  by  prohibition,  which  not  only 
ends  the  custom  but  forbids  a new  one  to  arise ; 
and,  finally,  by  reprobation,  which  declares  the 
custom  to  be  in  itself  pernicious  and  incapable  of 
ever  obtaining  the  force  of  law.  But  the  formulas 
which  are  often  appended  to  positive  laws  (such  as 
‘non  obstante  quacumque  consuetudine’)  do  not 
always  mean  as  much  as  they  would  seem  to 
mean.  Often  such  formulas  are  intended  only  to 
make  the  beginning  of  a consuetudo  contraria 
more  difficult.  A new  positive  law  is  always 
supposed  to  abrogate  general  customs  contrary  to 
it,  but  not  local  customs,  unless  a clause  to  this 
effect  is  added.  A custom  may  be  abolished  by  a 
new  custom  opposed  to  it,  or  by  simple  dcsueticdu. 

Other  fontes  iuris  canonici  non  scripti  are 
enumerated  in  the  text-books.  There  are  the 
opinions  of  learned  canonists.  These  are  not 
strictly  a source  of  law  ; but  the  responsa  prudcn- 
tum,  as  in  Roman  civil  law,  so  also  in  canon  law, 
are  considered  a safe  guide  as  to  the  meaning  of 
laws  whose  form  is  ambiguous ; they  furnish  a 
precedent  according  to  which  authentic  declar.a- 
tions  are  made  ; as  in  moral  theology,  the  consent 
of  a number  of  canonists  of  repute  constitutes  a 
probability  which  may  be  followed  safely.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
tliough  each  one  has  no  more  authority  than  the 
reason  he  gives,  form  a witness  of  tradition  which 
is  often  of  great  importance.  Moreover,  many 
sayings  and  decisions  of  Fathers  have  afterwards 
been  incorporated  into  authentic  collections  of 
laws,  and  from  this  incorp>or.ation  receive  the  force 
of  law  in  the  strict  sense.  In  matters  concerning 
which  there  is  yet  no  positive  law,  it  is  probable 
that  the  judgment  of  illustrious  Fathers  will  be 
considered  when  a law  is  framed.  Many  early 
text-books  of  canon  law  include  answers  of  Fathers 
and  their  sentences  in  test  cases.  The  usiis  forcnsis 
also  occurs  in  connexion  with  ius  non  scrlptum. 
Thus  a repeated  number  of  decisions  in  special 
cases,  which  all  show  agreement  with  the  same 
general  principle,  form  a precedent  whicli  may  be 
of  great  importance  for  general  law.  Here  it  is 
probable  that,  if  a new  law  be  drawn  up,  it  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  set  by  the 
•Ksus  forcnsis.  Meanwhile  this  use  gives  a greater 
or  less  probability  as  to  the  correct  interpretation 
of  laws.  Among  the  Roman  tribunals  which 
make  the  usus  forcnsis  the  Rota  Romana  is  of 
chief  importance.  Formerly  disputed  cases  from 
all  [larts  of  tlie  world  wore  sent  to  the  Rota  for 
judgment.  Its  jurisdiclion  is  now  limited  by  that 
of  other  tribunals ; but  it  stilt  remains  the  most 
important  one. 

The  stylus  curicr.  also  occurs  among  the  fontes 


non  scripti.  This  means  the  use  of  certain  con- 
ventional or  teclmical  terms  and  methods  of 
procedure,  which  the  student  of  canon  law  should 
understand,  since  they  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
decisions. 

2.  History  of  the  sources  of  canon  law. — 
Canonists  distinguish  three  main  periods  of  canon 
law — the  ius  antiquum  from  the  foundation  of  tlie 
Church  to  the  publication  of  Gratian’s  DcTctum, 
ius  nouum  from  Gratian  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  ius  nouissimum  from  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
our  own  time. 

(1)  his  antiquum. — After  the  NT  there  is  but 
little  c.anon  law  extant  down  to  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (3’25).  The  modern  canonist  in  pra<tk-e 
does  not  refer  much  to  this  time,  but  in  theory  tae 
same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  later  times.  A law 
made  during  the  first  three  centuries  by  proper 
authority  binds  the  subjects  of  that  authority’  till 
it  be  repealed  or  fall  into  desuetude.  But  there 
are  hardly  any  sucli  documents  now  extant.  There 
are  a few  papal  letters,  letters  of  other  bishop^, 
such  as  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  decrees  of  one  or  two 
councils,  such  as  the  two  held  at  Carthage  in  256. 
Moreover,  since  later  legislation  lias  covered  almost 
the  whole  field  of  possible  Church  law,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  law  of  the  first  three  centuries  would  lie 
cited.  It  will  have  been  either  re-enacted  or  abro- 
gated at  a later  period.  After  the  Council  of  N ic;ea 
we  have  a large  collection  of  canons,  chieHy  pseudo- 
apostolic,  such  as  the  Canons  of  Hippolytns,  the 
various  Church  Orders,  etc.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  so-ealled  Apostoli'-  Con.Uitutions 
and  Canons.  When  it  was  believed  that  thl■^e 
were  the  work  of  the  apostles,  naturally  they 
seemed  of  enormous  imporlance.  The  tjuinisextum 
Synod  (‘in  Trullo,’  at  Constantinople,  6h2i  recog- 
nized the  85  Apostolic  Canons  as  an  authentic 
source  of  canon  law,  whereas  in  the  ^^'^.'st  a Roman 
synod  under  Rope  Gelasius  I.  rejected  them  as 
spurious  as  early  as  495.  Eventually  fifty  of  these 
canons,  by  their  reception  in  the  Corjnts  iuris, 
obtained  a certain  recognition,  though  not  techni- 
cally authority,  in  the  West.  Now  that  every  one 
knows  that  they  are  spurious,  they  have  onlj'  an 
archmological  interest.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  really  repetitions  of  authentic  canons  of  Nieaa 
and  the  Synod  of  Antioch  in  341.  From  the 
Council  of  Niciea  (325)  there  are  decrees  of  ecu- 
menical synods,  which  have  the  full  force  of  law  for 
the  ivhole  Church,  and  those  of  particular  synods, 
which  are  authentic  sources  for  the  proi  iiices  con- 
cerned. The  other  source  of  the  ius  antiquum 
consists  of  papal  letters  and  decrees.  There  are 
UterK  synodicce  (treating  chiefly  of  matters  of 
faith)  and  papal  decrees  in  various  forms  from  the 
time  of  Damasiis  I.  (366-384).  These  are  collected 
in  Regesta,  and  still  have  full  force,  unless  they 
have  been  repealed  by  later  legislation. 

Imng  before  the  famous  Decrctum  Gratiani 
attempts  had  been  made  to  collect  and  arrange  the 
growing  mass  of  sources  of  canon  law.  The  lirst 
collection  of  this  kind  is  the  so-called  Versio  His- 
panica,  long  supposed  to  bo  the  work  of  8t.  Isidore 
of  Seville.  Really  it  is  a Greek  collection,  to  which 
a Jjatin  translation  was  added  in  Italy.  Its  lirst 
edition,  composed  and  translated  not  long  after  the 
4th  cent.,  contained  only  the  decrees  of  Niea'a  : to 
these  the  Latin  version  added  those  of  Sardica, 
then  sujiposed  in  the  West  to  be  Nicene.  Later 
the  decrees  of  Ancyra,  Neo-C;csarea,  and  Gangra 
were  added.  Such  a collection  would  naturally 
constantly  ho  brought  up  to  date,  ami  new  canons 
would  be  added  by  copyists.  Finally,  in  S)>anish 
and  Galliean  texts,  the  canons  of  Chaleedou  were 
added.  From  the  5th  to  the  91  h centuries  there 
are  a number  of  such  collections.  The  so-called 
Vcr.sio  prisca  is  an  Italian  translation  of  a Greek 
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collection  made  in  the  early  5th  century.  In  Gaul 
a great  but  disordered  collection  of  canons  of 
councils,  and  of  papal  and  episcopal  letters,  was 
made  in  the  heginning  of  the  Oth  century.  Tliis 
was  published  by  Pasquier  (Juesnel,^  who  thought 
it  to  be  the  oldest  oilicial  lloman  collection.  F. 
Maassen  counts  thirteen  other  e.arly  Gallican  col- 
lections of  the  kind.^  In  Italy  Dionysius  Exiguus 
(536)  made  two  large  collections,  one  of  canons  and 
one  of  decretals  (papal  letters)  down  to  Anastasius 
II.  (496-498).  These  were  then  joined  together,  and 
became  the  official  Homan  text-book,  practic.ally 
disj)lacing  all  others.  Later  canons  were  added  to 
the  collection.  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  774  sent  a copy 
of  this  to  Charles  the  Great  (with  additions  down 
to  his  own  time).  This  became  the  official  Codex 
Canonum  of  the  Church  of  Gaul.  It  was  made 
State  law  in  Charles’s  empire  in  802.  In  Africa 
the  chief  collections  are  the  Breuiatio  Canonum  of 
Fulgentius  Ferrandus  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
cent.,  and  the  Concordia  Canonum  of  Crescentius 
about  the  year  690.  Spain  had  a number  of  such 
collections.  In  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Braga,  made  a Collcctio  Canonum  (also 
known  as  Liber  Ccwittdorum).  About  the  same 
time  appeared  an  Epitome  from  Martin  of  Braga 
and  other  sources ; from  this  further  Epitomes 
were  made.  It  was  .also  at  the  end  of  the  Oth 
cent,  that  the  great  Hispana  Collectio  was  com- 
posed. The  preface  of  this  is  taken  for  the  chief 
part  from  the  Etymologies  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
(t  636).  This  is  the  main  source  of  pseudo-Isidore. 
In  the  9th  cent,  it  was  increased  by  a great  number 
of  forged  decretals  and  was  ascribed  by  the  forger 
to  St.  Isidore.  Ireland  had  a collection  of  canons, 
chiefly  taken  from  Dionysius,  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  In  the  9th  cent,  appeared  three 
collections  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  which  con- 
sisted largely  of  forged  documents.  These  are 
the  Collection  of  Capitularies  of  Benedict  Levita, 
the  famous  forged  Decretals  (pseudo-Isidore),  and 
the  Capitula  Angilramni.  The  forged  Decretals 
especially  had  a disastrous  effect  on  later  canon 
law.  They  contain  so  great  a mass  of  documents, 
touching  all  kinds  of  matter,  that  for  centuries 
canonists  took  their  material  from  them.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  forged  Deeretals 
were  compiled  between  the  years  S47  and  853,  in 
Gaul.  They  -were  probably  begun  at  Mainz  and 
completed  at  Kheims.  The  compiler  calls  himself 
Isidorus  Mercator  (in  other  copies,  Isidorus  Pec- 
cator  or  Mercatus).  Various  persons  have  been 
suggested  as  the  compiler  (Benedict  Levita,  Eothad 
of  Soissons,  etc.).  The  forgeries  consist  for  the 
most  part  in  ascribing  authentic  documents  of 
a later  age  to  an  earlier  one.  In  the  15th  cent. 
Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  John  Turrecremata 
first  doubted  their  authenticity.  Since  then  this 
has  been  so  established  that  no  one  any  longer 
quotes  them.  Other  collections  are  those  of  Regino 
of  Prum  (c.  906),  Burchard  of  Worms  (t  1025), 
Anselm  of  Lucca  (t  1086),  Cardinal  Deusdedit 
(1086-87),  and  the  Decretum  and  Pannormia  of 
Ivo  of  Chartres  (t  1117). 

(2)  lus  nouum. — The  ius  nouum  begins  with  the 
Decretum  of  Gratian,  which  superseded  all  earlier 
ones  and  became  the  universally  accepted  collection 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West. 

Gratian  (Magister  Gratianus)  was  a Benedictine 
monk  at  Bologna.  He  lectured  on  canon  law,  and, 
feeling  the  need  of  a text-book,  he  composed  his 
Decretum  about  the  year  1150.  He  intended  this 
to  be  not  so  much  a collection  of  canons  as  a text- 
book in  which  he  lays  down  theses  and  proves  them 
by  quotations.  In  each  case  he  first  states  a thesis 
(these  statements  are  the  ‘dicta  Gratiani,’ which 

1 In  the  Opera  Leonis  Magni,  ii.  (Paris,  1675). 

2 Gesch.  der  Quellen  und  der  Lit.  des  can.  Rechts,  pp.  821-873. 


come  first) ; then,  as  proof,  he  quotes  documents, 
canons  of  synods,  papal  decrees,  and  even  civil 
laws.  His  idea  was  also  to  harmonize  ajqtarently 
discordant  canons;  hence  the  name,  given  either 
by  himself  or  soon  after,  Discordantium  canonum 
Concordia.  Gratian’s  book  was,  in  comi)arison  with 
all  that  had  gone  before  it,  so  well  arr.anged,  and 
contained  so  much  matter,  that  it  soon  became  the 
universal  text-book  in  the  West.  No  other  can- 
onical work  approaches  it  in  importance.  Soon  it 
began  to  be  commented.  An  immediate  discijde 
of  Gratian,  P.aucapalea,  made  the  divisions  of  the 
first  and  third  parts  as  we  have  them  now.  He 
also  added  notes  which  have  become  incorporated 
into  the  work,  each  under  the  special  heading 
‘ Palea’  (for  Paucapalea) ; then  the  notes  of  other 
commentators  were  added  with  the  same  heading, 
so  that  ‘ Palea’  became  a general  title  for  notes  at 
the  end  of  Gratian’s  ‘ Distinctiones.’  A mass  of 
longer  commentaries  and  glosses  gathered  around 
the  text.  The  ‘Glossa  ordin.aria’  printed  at  the 
foot  of  modern  editions  is  by  lohannes  Teutonicus 
(Johann  Zenieke),  Canon  of  Halberstadt  (t  1-45), 
and  Bartholomew  of  Brescia  (t  1258).  After  the 
work  had  passed  through  innumerable  hands  and 
had  received  all  manner  of  additional  notes  and 
corruptions  of  the  text.  Pope  Pius  iv.  ai)pointed  a 
special  commission  of  cardinals  to  revise  it.  'I  hey 
continued  their  work  under  Pius  v.  These  are  the 
‘ Correetores  Romani  ’ whose  corrections  are  added 
beneath  the  text.  Finally,  Gregory  XIII.  in  1852 
issued  an  authentic  printed  edition  oif  the  Decretum. 

It  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  L (sometimes  called  ‘Trac- 
tatus  ordinandorura ’)  treats  of  the  sources  of  canon  law  and  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  ofHces.  It  has  101  Distinctiones,  each 
of  which  begins  with  a dictum  headed  ‘ Gratianus.’  This  is  his 
thesis.  It  is  then  proved  by  a number  of  canons.  At  the  end 
often  comes  the  Palea.  Originally  these  Distinctiones  and  canons 
were  not  numbered,  and  were  quoted  by  their  first  words.  The 
edition  of  Charles  Dumoulin  (Paris,  1547)  is  the  first  to  number 
them.  Le  Conte  (Paris,  155C)  numbered  the  Paleae  also. 
Part  ii.  contains  solutions  of  disputed  questions.  It  is  divided 
into  36  Causae.  Each  begins  with  a statement  of  the  case  by 
Gratian,  followed  by  a number  of  ‘ Quaestiones,'  each  haring  a 
proposition  by  Gratian,  which  is  then  proved  bj'  a number  of 
canons.  Among  these  is  one  quaestio  which  amounts  to  a com- 
plete treatise  or  excursus  by  itself.  This  is  the  third  quaestio 
of  Causa  xxxiii.  It  bears  the  special  title  ‘ Tractatus  de  Poeni- 
tentia’  and  is  divided  into  seven  Distinctiones  and  these  aigain 
into  canons.  ‘De  Poenitentia’ is  quoted  as  a separate  treatise. 
Part  iii.  is  headed  ‘de  Consecratione.’  It  treats  of  liturgical 
matters,  especially  of  the  Mass.  This  part  has  five  Distinctiones. 
each  beginning  with  a ‘ dictum  Gratiani,'  which  is  proved  by  a 
series  of  canons.  The  second  and  third  parts  also  have  Paleae. 

There  is  a recognized  manner  of  quoting  the  Decretum 
Gratiani  which  should  be  noted.  Since  each  part  is  arranged 
differently,  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  by  saying  which  part 
one  quotes ; this  is  shown  by  the  quotation  itself.  From  the 
first  part  we  quote  by  canon  and  Distinctio  (c.  and  D.);  thus 
‘c.  3,  D.  xcv.’  means  the  third  canon  of  the  ninety-fifth  Dis- 
tinctio of  the  first  part.  In  quoting  the  second  part  three 
numbers  occur,  those  of  the  canon,  Causa,  and  quaestio  (in  that 
order);  e.g.  ‘c.  6,  C.  vii.  q.  4.’  The  treatise  ‘de  Poenitentia’ 
is  known  by  the  addition  of  those  words  (or  in  a shortened 
form,  ‘de  Poen.,’  or  even  ‘D.P.’),  then  (either  before  or  after 
this)  come  the  canon  and  the  Distinctio — e.g.,  ‘c.  3,  D.  5,  D.P.’ 
In  quoting  the  third  part  the  words  ‘de  Consecr.’  are  always 
added ; otherwise  the  quotation  by  canon  and  Distinctio  is  the 
same  as  in  the  first  part — e.g.,  ‘ c.  123,  D.  iv.,  de  Consecr.’ 

Gratian’s  Decretum  then  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Corpus  iuris  canonici,  of  which  it  is  still  the 
lirst  (about  half  in  length).  To  this  gradually  four 
other  parts  were  added.  Gratian  had  used  canons 
down  to  Innocent  II. ; the  latest  quoted  by  him  is 
of  1139.  As  time  went  on,  and  further  material 
accumulated,  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  these. 
Notably  the  third  and  fourth  Lateran  councils 
(1179  and  1215)  added  considerably  to  the  material 
of  canon  law  in  the  West.  During  this  period, 
when  the  papacy  reached  its  greatest  power  in 
civil  life,  a great  number  of  papal  decrees  were 
issued.  After  Gratian  about  seventeen  different 
compilations  of  this  new  material  were  made, 
when  Pope  Gregory  IX.  thought  of  publishing  an 
authentic  addition  to  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  This 
was  prepared  by  St.  Raymund  of  Pennafort,  the 
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pope’s  penitentiary.  Gregory  published  this  col- 
lection in  1234  by  the  bull  Bex  padjicus,  sent  it  to 
the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  ordered 
that  it  should  bo  accepted  as  authentic.  This  is 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books,  treating  of  the  matters 
described  in  the  verse  ‘ Index,  iudiciuin,  clems,  connubia, 
crimen,’  namely  of  ecclesiastical  olfloials  and  judges,  of  pro- 
cedure in  canon  law,  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  property  of 
clerks,  of  laws  about  marriage,  of  criminal  cases  and  their  juo- 
cess.  Kach  book  is  divided  further  into  ‘Tituli,’  and  these  into 
‘ Capitula.’  This  division  already  existed  in  the  compilation  of 
Bernard  of  Pavia  (Papiensis),  about  1191,  which  is  tlie  basis  of 
that  of  Gregory  ix 

'The  sign  by  which  a quotation  from  this  part  of  the  Corpus 
iuris  caiionici  inaj  be  known  is  the  word  ‘ extra’  or  the  letter 
X,  meaning  that  it  is  outside  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  Thus  : 
‘ 0.  1,  x,  de  clericis  non  resid.  (iii.  3)  ’ means  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Titulus  3 (which  is  about  clerks  who  do  not  reside)  of  book 
III.,  extra,  namely,  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  The  addition 
of  the  heading  of  the  Titulus  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  since 
in  later  editions  they  are  numbered. 

The  work  has  been  enlarged  since  it  was  lirst 
published.  Piaymund,  with  the  idea  of  maintain- 
ing brevity,  did  not  write  out  the  statement  of  the 
case,  but  only  the  solution.  Nor  did  he  quote  the 
whole  Decretal,  but  only  fragments  of  it.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  it  was  often  impossible  to 
understand  his  text  unless  one  went  to  the  original 
source.  To  remedy  this  Le  Conte  in  his  edition 
(Paris,  1556)  added  what  Kaymund  h.ad  omitted. 
These  additions  are  the  ‘partes  decisre,’  printed  in 
italics  in  modern  editions.  The  decretals  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order ; in  some  cases 
Kaymund,  when  the  matter  did  not  seem  suHi- 
ciently  clear,  obtained  from  the  pope  a spccinl 
decree  made  to  be  inserted  here.  These  are  put  at 
the  end  of  the  Tituli.  There  is  a ‘ Glossa  ordinaria  ’ 
made  by  Bernardus  de  Bottone  of  Parma  (1263). 

The  third  jiixit  of  the  Corims  iuris  canonici  con- 
sists of  the  Liber  Sextus  Decretalium,  added  by 
Boniface  VIII.  It  is  the  sixth  book  after  the  live 
of  Gregory  IX.  This  became  necessary  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Gregory  ix.  In  1245  and  1274  the 
lirst  and  second  Councils  of  Lyons  had  been  held. 
From  the  decrees  of  these,  of  pojies  since  Gregory 
IX.,  and  of  his  own,  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298  published 
his  Liber  Sextus,  by  the  bull  Sacrosanctcc.  In  this 
he  expressly  forbids  any  decrees  to  be  accepted  as 
valid  except  those  contained  in  this  collection. 
John  Andreaj  made  the  ‘Glossa  ordinaria’  to  this 
part  of  the  Corpus.  At  the  end  the  iiopo  added  88 
‘ Kegulae  iuris,’  short  maxims  about  procedure. 
The  Liber  Sextus  is  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  Althougli  tlie  whole  is 
the  Liber  Sextus,  it  has  itself  live  books,  divided 
into  Tituli  and  chapters.  It  is  quoted  as  in  Gregory 
IX.,  except  that,  instead  of  x,  we  write  ‘ in  vi.’ 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Corptts  iuris  canonici  is 
the  Constitutiones  Clcmentinm.  In  1314,  Clement 
V.  published  a collection  of  his  own  Constitutions, 
including  those  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311- 
12) ; but  ho  died  before  his  work  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Universities  of  Orleans  and  Paris,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Ilis  successor,  John  XXII., 
in  1317  sent  the  collection  to  the  University  of 
Bologna  with  the  bull  Quoniam  nulla,  ordering  its 
use  by  schools  of  canon  law  and  in  courts.  Clement 
meant  to  call  his  collection  the  Seventh  Book  of 
Decretals  ; but,  since  it  contains  only  his  own,  not 
all  those  which  had  been  issued  since  Boniface  VIII., 
the  commentators  refused  to  give  it  this  title  ami 
called  it  the  Constitutiones  Clemcntinai. 

It  is  divided,  like  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  ix.,  into  live  hooks, 
and  these  into  Tituli  and  chapters.  It  is  quoted  in  the  same 
way,  willi  the  special  ruhric  ‘Clem.’  instead  of  ‘x.’  It  lias  a, 
Glossa  by  John  Andrea)  (1320),  improved  by  Francis  Zarabclla 
(M17). 

'These  collections,  those  of  Gratian,  Gregory  IX., 
Boniface  VIII. , and  Clement  V.,  constitute  the 
Corpus  iuris  canonici  clausum,  a name  which  be- 
gins with  a misunderstanding  of  a phrase  in  the 


acts  of  the  Council  of  Basel. ^ The  Corpus  iuds 
canonici,  however,  received  j'et  two  appendice.s. 
Decrees  made  later,  and,  therefore,  not  in  ilie  >.'•  r- 
pms,  were  called  ‘ Extrauagantes,’  as  being  out-i  :e 
the  official  book.  Tlien  they  began  to  be  adm.d  to 
copies  of  the  Corpus  as  an  appendi.x.  Finally,  John 
Chappuis  in  his  edition  (Paris,  1500)  printed  two 
such  appendices  of  ‘Extrauagantes’  which,  al- 
though collected  only  by  his  private  anthoriiy, 
are  now  always  added.  These  are  tlie  ‘2<i  ‘ Extra- 
uagantes’ of  Pope  Jolin  XXII.  (1316-34),  which 
had  already  been  edited  with  a (Ih-'-a  by  Zcn/cl- 
inus  do  Cassanis  in  1325.  They  are  ciisirihutcd  in 
14  Tituli.  'The  other  appendix  contains  ‘Extra- 
uagantes communes,’  decrees  of  variou-  pcq'c-  from 
Boniface  VIII.  (1294-1303)  to  Sixtus  IV.  'UTl-t)4i. 
Chappuis  published  seventy  of  these  ; later  (in  lOt'3  • 
live  more  were  added.  'These  are  arranged  in  ti\  i- 
books  on  the  .same  principle  as  tlio.'^c  of  ( i cgory  i.\. 
Butthe  fourth  book  (‘Connulna’)  i>  wanting,  iv  i c.use 
there  had  been  no  new  decrees  a hunt  marri; 

'The  whole  work  is  considered  one  ( 'urp^'s,  incluiling 
the  ‘ Extrauagantes.’  Maltlicw  of  l.yon.s  in  151  0 
publisiicd  a so-called  ‘ Liber  Septimus  ’ containing 
constitutions  of  popes  from  Sixtus  iv.  to  Sixtus  v. 
(1585-90);  and  Paul  Lancelloti  in  1.563  wrote  a 
compendium  of  canon  law  which  he  called  Dtslli  • 
tioncs  iuris  canonici.  'These  also,  uiih  theapprov  1 
of  Paul  V.,  have  been  added  to  the  Carpus  --iiu  • 
1605.  'They  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any  st  u-o 
part  of  it,  though  they  are  authentic  collections 
which  may  be  used  in  canonical  processes. 

'This  is  the  end  of  the  Corpus  iuris  canon  '■  i.  li  s 
Iiistorical  importance  is  enormous.  For  centuriv  s 
it  has  been  the  one  otlicial  collection  of  the  Komaii 
Catholic  Church  ; it  is  the  most  important  book 
of  canon  law  ever  published.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
reverence  with  wliich  it  is  still  regariled,  it  has 
ceased  to  have  more  than  a historical  interest. 
'There  has  been  far-reaching  legislation  since, 
notably  by  the  Councils  of  'Trent  and  the  \'atican. 
iSloreover,  the  Corpus  has  many  errors  of  various 
kinds.  Gratian’s  decree,  its  nucleus,  is  not  on  the 
level  of  modern  erudition.  He  quotes  a number  of 
spurious  papal  decrees,  including  many  from  pseudo- 
Isidore.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  further  additions 
will  be  made  to  a work  which  would  need  rather 
complete  re-casting.  At  the  N’atican  Council  one 
of  the  I’ostulata  was  for  a new  Corpus,  to  be  made 
by  a special  commission.  Dleanwhile  the  modern 
canonist  refers  rather  to  a modern  work. 

'The  Corpus  iuris  canonici  has  not  the  same 
authority  throughout.  Although  it  is  an  ollicial 
collection,  this  does  not  mean  that  everything  in 
it  must  be  accepted  as  authentic.  'The  Dccrciunt 
Cratiani  has  never  been  made  a ‘codex  legalis' 
in  the  strict  sense.  'Therefore  it  remains,  in  itself, 
a ju  ivate  collection,  which  confers  no  new  force  on 
the  decrees  which  it  quotes.  Eavh  of  these  has  no 
more  value  than  it  had  before  Gratian  quoted  it. 
His  Dicta  and  the  Paleas  have  no  juridic  value. 
But  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  Boniface  Viil., 
ami  Clement  V.  were  published  as  a ‘codex  legalis.’ 
'This  means  that  the  publication,  apart  from  their 
origin,  was  j)romulgation  of  a new  law.  All  that 
is  in  them  thereby  obtained  the  value  of  common 
law,  even  when  the  original  decree  was  addressed 
to  some  particular  person  only.  But  this  law  is 
subject  to  the  usual  conditions.  It  may  be  abro- 
gated, proscribed  against,  etc.,  as  may  all  eommon 
law.  According  to  the  opinion  of  canonists,  the 
constitutions  among  the  ‘Extrauagantes’  do  not 
receive  any  new  authority  from  their  insertion 
here. 

1 The  Council  speaks  of  pupal  resorvatioiis  ‘ which  vurc  incluvied 
in  the  Corpus'  (‘  in  corpoiv  iuris  expresse  clausis’)  (scss,  xxiii.  h 
[Mansi,  xxix.,  col.  1*20,  E]).  From  this  phraso  originalctl  the 
idea  of  a ‘ Corpus  iuris  canonici  clausum,’ aitorwaixis  juloptotl  in 
many  documents,  c.(j.  Benedict  xiv.  in  the  const,  lam  /rre,  etc. 
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(3)  lus  nouissiimim. — The  his  nouissimum  be- 
gins with  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  Of  the 
twenty-five  sessions  of  the  Council,  thirteen  made 
decrees  affecting  law.  These  decrees  were  to  have 
force  as  soon  as  they  were  promulgated.  This  was 
done  by  the  bull  Benedictus  Deus  of  Pius  V.  in  1564. 
The  pope  fixed  1st  May  of  that  year  as  the  date 
from  whicli  the  decrees  should  be  in  force.  The 
question  occurs  whether  it  be  possible  lawfully  for 
a custom  to  abrogate  any  Tridentine  decree.  The 
possibility  of  this  has  often  been  denied,  so  that 
there  is  an  axiom  often  quoted  : ‘ Contra  concilium 
Tridentinum  non  ualet  consuetudo.’  This  axiom 
has  no  authority  behind  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  has  tlie  gravest  authority  ; but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  an  exception  to  the 
common  principle  about  consuetudo  in  this  case 
either.  In  fact,  a number  of  customs  have  ai'isen 
against  its  decrees  in  various  parts  of  the  Church, 
wliich,  supposing  the  usual  conditions,  are  admitted 
as  lawful.  In  order  that  there  might  be  a per- 
manent body  capable  of  giving  authentic  inter- 
pretations of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  Pius  iv. 
founded  the  ‘ Congregatio  concilii  Tridentini  inter- 
pres  ’ (commonly  called  the  ‘ Sacra  congregatio 
concilii,’  ‘ S.C.C.’).  This  congregation  still  exists  ; 
it  has  acquired  extended  functions  regarding  other 
matters  also. 

Since  the  Council  of  Trent  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  sources  of  canon  law. 
The  immense  number  of  papal  constitutions  is 
edited  in  the  Bullarium  Romamim,  of  which 
several  editions  have  appeared,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  Magnum  Bidlarium  Romanum  of 
Luxemburg  (1726-58)  and  Rome  (1733-56).  There 
is  also  a Bullarii  Romani  Continuatio  (Rome, 
1835-57),  bringing  it  down  to  Gregory  xvi. 
(1831-46).  These  are  in  themselves  only  private 
collections.  But  Benedict  xiv.  (1740-58)  pub- 
lished a collection  of  his  own  bulls  (1754-58). 
The  publication  of  this  work  is  considered  equi- 
valent to  a new  promulgation ; so  that  Benedict 
Xiv.’s  Bullarium  has  the  same  authority,  as  a 
collection,  as  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  etc., 
in  the  Corpus  iuris  canonici.  The  disciplinary 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1870)  form  a fons 
iuris  of  great  importance.  The  laws  of  Pius  IX. 
(1846-78),  including  the  Syllabus  of  1864,'  and 
of  Leo  XIII.  (1878-1903)''  are  published  in  special 
collections.  Since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
there  have  been  concordats  with  various  States, 
and  provincial  synods.  During  the  late  ponti- 
ficate there  has  been  considerable  legislation.  The 
Holy  See  functions  throngh  the  Roman  Congre- 
gations. 

According  to  the  reform  of  Pius  x.  (Sapienti  consilio,  1908), 
there  are  now  twelve  Congregations  of  Cardinals  : (1)  ‘ S.  Cong. 
Sancti  Officii’  (the  Inquisition),  which  looks  after  matters  of 
faith  and  morals,  indulgences,  matters  affecting  the  theology  of 
the  sacraments,  and  certain  marriage  cases ; (2)  ‘ S.  Cong.  Con- 
sistorialis,’  which  has  to  do  with  consistories,  and  with  the  affairs 
of  dioceses  not  under  propaganda ; (3)  ‘ S.  Cong,  de  disciplina 
Sacramentorum,’  for  disciplinary  matters  affecting  sacraments ; 
(4)  ‘ S.  Cong.  Concilii  ’ (sc.  Tridentini),  mentioned  above  ; (5)  ‘ S. 
Cong,  de  Religiosis,’  for  affairs  of  religious  Orders;  (6)  ‘S.  Cong, 
de  Propaganda  fide,’  for  missions,  with  two  divisions,  one  for  the 
Roman  rite  and  one  for  Eastern  rites ; (7)  ‘ S.  Cong.  Indicis,’ 
which  forbids  dangerous  books ; (8)  ‘ S.  Cong,  sacrorum  rituum,’ 
for  rites  and  ceremonies  ;(9)  ‘S.  Cong.  Caerimoniarum,’  for  non- 
liturgical  ceremonies,  especially  those  of  the  papal  court ; 
(10)  ‘ S.  Cong,  pro  negotiis  eccl.  extraordinariis,’  for  concordats 
and  other  affairs  of  special  importance  ; (11)  ‘ S.  Cong,  studi- 
orum,’  for  schools,  seminaries,  and  universities ; (12)  ‘ S.  Cong, 
renouandae  fabricae  S.  Petri,’  which  looks  after  the  property  and 
building  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

There  are  three  Roman  ‘ Officia  ’ : the  ‘ Cancel- 
leria  apostolica,’  which  prepares  and  sends  bulls 
concerning  the  erection  of  new  dioceses,  chapters, 
and  other  important  matters  ; the  ‘ Dataria  aposto- 
lica,’ which  has  to  do  chiefly  with  minor  benefices  ; 

1 Acta  Pii  IX.,  3 vols.,  Rome,  1848-76. 

- Lcortls  XIII.  encyclical,  constitutiones  et  epistoloe,  2 vols., 
Milan,  1887. 


and  the  ‘ Camera  apostolica,’  which  look.s  after  the 
property  of  the  Holy  See,  especially  ‘ sede  ua- 
cante,’  and  gives  juri.sdiction  to  the  Camerlengo 
for  that  time.  There  are  three  Tribunals  : the  ‘ S. 
Poenitentiaria,’  which  has  to  do  with  matters  of 
confession  and  others  ‘ in  foro  interne  ’ only ; the 
‘ S.  Romana  Rota,’  the  higliest  tribunal  for  all 
canonical  cases ; and  the  ‘ .Signatura  apostolica,’ 
which  is  the  court  of  appeal  that  may  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  Rota  or  of  the  congregations. 
Among  the  commissions  instituted  by  Pius  X. 
the  most  important  for  our  purpose  is  the  ‘ Cum- 
missio  pro  coditicatione  iuris  canonici.’  This 
has  undertaken  the  enormous  task  of  revising, 
simplifying,  and  codifying  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law. 

The  po.sition  of  the  Uniates  (Christians  of  East- 
ern rites  in  union  with  Rome)  has  nothing  abnor- 
mal in  principle,  though  jiractically  they  have 
many  points  of  canon  law  special  to  themselves. 
They  are  bound,  as  are  all  Catholics,  by  ecu- 
menical haws,  but  not  by  all  papal  constitutions, 
since  many  of  these  are  intended  only  for  Latins. 
The  sources  of  canon  law  for  Uniates  are  the 
canons  of  synods  held  before  the  great  schism  of 
the  9th  cent.,  except  such  as  have  been  abrogated 
since  ; their  liturgical  books  approved  by  the  Holy 
See  ; and  their  local  synods  approved  in  the  same 
way.  There  have  been  severH  of  these,  some  of 
great  importance,  e.g.  the  Ruthenian  Synod  of 
Zamoisk  in  1720,'  the  Maronite  Synod  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  held  at  the  monastery  of  Deir  Luwaise 
in  1736,®  and  the  Armenian  synod  held  at  Rome  in 
1911.®  They  are  bound  by  special  papal  consti- 
tutions for  Eastern  Churches  and  by  decrees  of 
propaganda  addressed  to  them.  In  1631  Urban 
VIII.  declared  that  Uniates  are  bound  by  general 
papal  decrees  in  three  cases  only  : when  the  decree 
concerns  a matter  of  faith,  when  they  are  expressly 
named,  and  when  something  is  decreed  which  im- 
plicitly affects  them.  The  local  law  of  one  Uniate 
chureh  does  not  affect  the  others,  unless  it  be  ex- 
plicitly extended  to  them  ; nor  has  the  authority 
of  one  jurisdiction  over  the  others,  unless  it  is 
received  by  delegation  from  the  Holy  See. 

Literature. — F.  Maassen,  Gesch.  der  Quellen  und  dcr 
Literatur  des  can.  Rechts  im  Abendlande,  Graz,  1870;  J.  F. 
von  Schulte,  Gesch.  der  Quellen  und  Literatur  des  can.  Rechts, 
Stuttgart,  1875-80,  Das  kathol.  Kirchenreckt,  2 vols.,  Giessen, 
1856-60;  W.  Martens,  Grundriss  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber  das 
heutige  hath.  Kirchenreckt,  Danzig,  1868 ; W.  Bickell,  Gesch. 
des  Kirchenrechts,  Giessen,  1843 ; L.  Thomassin,  Ancienne  et 
nouvelle  discipline  de  VKglise,  Lyons,  1678 ; L-.  E.  du  Pin,  De 
antiqua  eccl.  disciplina  dissertationes  historicce,  Paris.  1686; 
P.  Laymann,  Jus  canonicum  siue  comrnentaria  ...  libros 
decretales,  Dillingen,  1666-98 ; Z.  B.  van  Espen,  Jus  ecclesi- 
asticum  uniuersuin,  Cologne,  1702 ; G.  Phillips,  Kirchenreckt, 
Regensburg,  1846-89 ; D.  Bouix,  Institutiones  iuris  canonici, 
Paris,  1852-70  ; D.  Craisson,  Manualetotius  iuriscan.,  do.  1863 ; 
M.  de  Schenkl,  Institutiones  iuris  can.,  Landeshut,  1790; 
J.  Devoti,  Institutionum  can.  libri  IV.,  Rome,  1785 ; G. 
Audisio,  Droit  public  de  VEglise  et  des  nations  chritiennes, 
tr.  F.  I.  J.  Labis,  Louvain,  1864-66;  S.  Aichner,  Compen- 
dium iuris  ecclesiastici,  Brixen,  1862;  F.  H.  Vering,  Lehr- 
buch  des  hath.,  oriental,  und  protest.  Kirchenrechts,  Freiburg 
i.  Br.,  1893 ; I.  Silbemagl,  Jjchrbuch  des  hath.  Kirchenrechts, 
Regensburg,  1879;  P.  Hergenrbther,  Lehrbuch  des  hath. 
Kirchenrechtes,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1888;  S.  Sanguinetti,  Juris 
cedes,  institutiones'^,  Rome,  1890;  A.  L.  Richter,  Lehrbuch 
des  hath,  und  protest.  Kirchenrechtes,  Leipzig,  1841 ; R.  Fried- 
berg,  Lehrbuch  des  hath,  und  ecang.  Kirchenrechts,  do.  1879 ; 
J.  Papp-Szilagyi,  Enchiridion  iuris  eccl.  orienialis  cath., 
Grosswardeln,  1862 ; Acta  et  decreta  s.  conciliorum  recen- 
tiorum,  1876  Conciliorum  Collectio  Lacensis,  ii.,  Freiburg 
i.  Br.,  1870-90).  ADRIAN  FORTESCUE. 

LAW  (Christian,  Eastern).—!.  Canon  law  in 
the  Orthodox  Church.— In  general  principles  the 
Orthodox  Church  agrees  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  to  canon  law.  She  too  recognizes  the  NT, 

1 Syn.  prou.  Suthenorum  hab.  in  ciuitate  Zamoscue,  Rome, 
1838.  . . „ 

^ Syn.  prou.  a R.D.  Pair.  Antiocheno  . . . nationis  Siirorum 
Maronitamim  . . . in  Monte  Libano  celebrata,  Rome,  1820. 

3 Encyolical  Quanta  animi,  22  Dec.  1911. 
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tradition  (jrapaSoo-ts),  custom  (iOos),  and  positive 
ecclesiastical  legislation  iKKXTjcriaaTiKr]  vofiodeaia) 
as  the  sources  of  canon  law.  But  she  takes  a 
different  attitude  towards  civil  law.  As  the  result 
of  the  long  Byzantine  period,  during  which  emper- 
ors made  laws  for  the  Church  which  were  accepted 
by  Eastern  bishops,  the  Orthodox  Church  gives 
more  importance  to  the  State  in  Church  matters 
than  does  the  Church  of  the  West.  Orthodox 
canonists  explain  this.  They  urge  that,  as  the 
Christian  State  accepted  canon  law  in  its  province, 
and  confirmed  Church  law  by  civil  proclamation 
and  civil  sanctions,  so  the  Church  accepts  all  State 
law,  even  that  of  heathen  emperors,  as  hers,  so 
long  as  this  does  not  contradict  the  canons.  By 
this  acceptance  the  Church  ‘ canonizes  ’ State  law 
and  gives  it  promulgation  from  herself.  John 
Scholasticus  (6th  cent.),  in  his  collection  of  canons, 
includes  as  an  appendix  a number  of  the  Nouellce 
of  Justinian  I.  which  affect  Church  matters.  The 
Nomocanon  contains  the  rule : ‘ In  cases  where 

the  canons  contain  no  decision,  we  must  follow  the 
laws  of  the  State.’'  Theodore  Balsamon  (13th 
cent.),  however,  ascribes  greater  authority  to  the 
canons  than  to  civil  laws.  In  a case  of  conflict  the 
canons,  not  the  laws,  must  be  obeyed.  The  Ortho- 
dox Church  also  ascribes  canonical  authority  to 
th&  responsa prudentum  (iiroKpla-eis  tQv  <TO(j)G>v),  i.e. 
the  opinions  of  learned  canonists  given  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  questions  or  as  statements.  In 
this,  like  the  Latin  Church,  she  follows  a principle 
of  Roman  civil  law. 

With  regard  to  positive  Church  law  {Kaviiiv  in  the 
strict  sense)  the  Orthodox  admit,  as  binding  the 
whole  Church,  the  85  Canons  of  the  Apostles  (to 
which  they  still  give  apostolic  and  ecumenical 
authority,  as  containing  princi23les  derived  from 
the  Apostles,  and  as  being  confirmed  by  the  Trul- 
lan  Synod  of  692)  and  the  decrees  of  ecumenical 
synods.  Of  these  they  acknowledge  seven,  includ- 
ing the  second  of  Nicsea  (787)  as  the  last.  Although 
they  hold  their  Church  to  be  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth  (so  that  she  should  have  the  same 
power  of  convoking  an  ecumenical  synod  as  had 
the  Church  before  the  great  schism),  as  a matter 
of  fact  they  have  held  no  synod  claiming  to  be 
ecumenical  since  that  schism.  These  are  in  theory 
the  only  authorities  that  can  legislate  for  the 
whole  Church,  though  the  decrees  of  many  par- 
ticular synods  and  even  canons  of  individual 
Fathers  are  considered  to  have  acquired  ecumeni- 
cal authority  by  the  later  acceptance  of  the  whole 
(Orthodox)  Church.  A Patriarch  can  legislate  for 
his  Patriarchate  only  ; since  the  formation  of  per- 
manent synods  to  govern  national  Churches,  they 
give  to  these  the  same  authority  as  a Patriarcli 
has.  In  neither  case  can  the  particular  authority 
legislate  against  the  universal  canons.  In  theory 
each  bishop  has  the  right  to  legislate  for  his  own 
Eljarchy,  within  the  bounds  of  general  law.  He 
can  summon  diocesan  synods,  and  promulgate 
laws  for  his  people  in  the  form  of  pastoral  letters. 
In  practice,  however,  this  right  is  now  much  cir- 
cumscribed. Each  national  Orthodox  Church  is 
considerably  centralized  under  its  Patriarch  or 
Holy  Synod.  The  indei^endence  of  each  national 
Church  is  balanced  by  a very  conn'lete  de’ien- 
dence  of  each  bishop  within  it.  In  the  Orthodox 
States  the  government  has  much  to  say  in  the 
matter  of  the  legislation  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  source  of  universal  canon  law  for  all  Orthodox 
Churches  is  the  Nomocanon  compiled  in  the  year 
883.  This  is  divided  into  fourteen  titles.  It  con- 
tains the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  those  of  the  seven 
ecumenical  synods,  those  of  ten  jiarticular  synods, 
namely  Ancyra  (314),  Neo-Coesarea  (between  314 

^Syntagma  (Athenian  ed.),  iii.  C8  (Nomocanon,  tit.  i.  cap. 
28). 


and  325),  Gangra  (c.  340),  Antioch  (341),  Laodicea  (c. 
343),  Sardica  (343),  Constantinople  (394),  Carthage 
(419),  Constantinople  (861),  and  Constantinople 
(879).  The  Nomocanon  adds  so-called  canons  of 
thirteen  Fathers,  namely  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
Gregory  of  Neo-Csesarea,  Peter  of  Antioch,  Athan- 
asius, Basil,  Timothy  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Gennadius  of  Constantinople,  and  Tarasius 
of  Constantinople.  These  constitute  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Church.  In  the  Athenian 
Syntagma  (G.  A.  Khalles  and  M.  Potles,  Athens, 
1852-59),  after  these  sources  are  added  rules 
taken  from  St.  Basil,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Sv. 
Anastasius  of  Sinai,  the  synodical  letter  of  Nicho- 
las of  Constantinople  (895-925),  and  the  Canons 
of  Nicephorus  Confessor  and  of  John  the  Faster  of 
Constantinople  (582-595).  After  these  (which  are 
comprised  under  the  heading  Siacpopa)  conies  the 
rubric  r^Xos  tCiv  lepQv  Kavovwv.  As  these  have  been 
received  by  the  various  national  Churches,  they 
are  considered  now  to  have  ecumenical  authority. 

The  chief  collections  of  canons  are  the  Noynocatinii 
of  Photius  (c.  883),  who,  however,  only  revised  a 
former  one,  and  that  of  John  Zonaras  (c.  1120), 
who  used  a different  source  from  that  of  Photius. 
Theodore  Balsamon,  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
residing  at  Constantinople,  made  a collection  of 
canons  after  the  order  of  Zonaras  and  dependent 
on  his,  and  a commentary  on  Photius’s  Nomocanon. 
Already  in  the  5th  cent,  there  was  an  Epitome  of 
Canons  (savoiKy  aOvoxpis)  made  by  a certain  Stephanus 
of  Ephesus.  To  this,  in  course  of  time,  other 
canons  were  added.  About  the  year  1160,  Alexius 
Aristenus,  Nomophylax  of  Constantinople,  wrote 
a commentary  on  this  Epitome,  and  Simeon  tlie 
Logothete  edited  the  same  Epitome  in  another 
arrangement,  similar  to  that  of  Zonaras  and  Bal- 
samon. The  Emperors  Leo  III.  (717-741)  and 
Constantine  V.  (741-775)  published  an  Extract  cf 
Laws  rCiiv  vbyoiv)  from  Justinian.  This 

and  the  following  collections  of  civil  law  contain 
much  canonical  matter.  In  1255  Arsenins,  monk 
of  Athos,  composed  a new  Synopsis  of  Canon  Law. 
In  1562  Manuel  Malaxes  published  a Nomocanon. 
In  1335  Matthew  Blastares  made  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  law's  (a-vvTayya).  The  most  imjiort- 
ant  modern  printed  collection  of  Canons  is  the 
Pedalion  {Trydd'Kiov).^  This  Avas  comijiled  in  the 
first  case  by  two  monks  of  Athos,  Agapios  and 
Nikodemos,  and  Avas  published  by  authority  of  the 
ecumenical  Patriarch  Neophytos  VIII.  at  Leipzig 
in  1800.  Theodoretos  {lepo/ibvaxos),  Avho  controlled 
the  printing,  added  a number  of  passages  Avhich  Avere 
opposed  to  the  laAV  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ; but 
in  1802  the  Patriarch  sent  out  an  Encyclical  order- 
ing all  possessors  of  the  book  to  erase  these  ad- 
ditions. A second  edition,  without  them,  apjieareil 
•at  Athens  in  1841,  and  a third,  revised  by  Sergios 
Khaphthanes,  at  Zakynthos  in  1864.  This  third 
edition  contains  the  Cations  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Canons  of  ecumenical  and  particular  synods,  and 
those  of  the  Fathers.  To  the  text,  commentaries 
(IpngreTai)  and  solutions  of  difficulties  (a-i'i.uf>ojviai), 
in  modern  Greek,  are  added.  In  1852,  two  Greek 
laAvyers,  George  A.  Rhalles  and  IMichael  Potles, 
invited  by  the  Athenian  Holy  Synod,  began  a new 
collection  of  sources  of  canon  law'.  The  Avork  Avas 
completed  in  six  volumes  by  1859  and  published  at 
Athens.  This  is  the  Athenian  Syntagma  {S,vfTaypa 
rOtv  dchiiv  Kal  lepCov  Kavbvotv  k.t.X.). 

Vol.  i.  contains  Photius's  Nomocanon,  \vitl>  B-AlAinion’s  com- 
mentary and  other  dissertations  by  older  canonists;  vol.  ii- 

1 In  16?2  William  Be\eridgc  (afterwards  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph’s)  published  an  imporuint  collection  of  Itreek  laws  : 
Synodicon  sine  Nandect(e  canonvin  ss.  Apo.stoloinni  et  Con 
ciliomm  ah  Eccl.  Grieca  receptormn,  2vols.,  London.  Nearly 
all  later  Orthodox  collections  are  based  on  this. 
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gives  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of  the  ecumenical 
synods,  with  the  interpretations  of  Zonaras  and  Balsamon  ; iii. 
the  particular  synods  with  commentaries  ; iv.  the  canons  of  the 
Fathers ; v.  synodical  decrees  of  ecumenical  Patriarchs,  laws 
of  Emperors  which  affect  Church  matters,  responsa  prudentvm, 
and  a number  of  disquisitions  by  various  canonists ; lists  of  sees 
and  of  tbe  ofHces  of  the  Great  Church  (the  Byzantine  Patri- 
archate), the  Greek  civil  laws  of  1852  regulating  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  of  Greece  and  the  Holy  Synod  which 
governs  it ; and  vi.  the  Syntagma  of  Matthew  Blastares  and 
an  alphabetical  index  of  the  whole  work. 

The  Athenian  Syntagma  is  the  most  complete 
collection  of  Orthodox  canon  law.  It  has  been 
officially  recognized,  as  an  authentic  codex,  by 
the  ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  by  most  of  the 
national  Churches.  For  this  reason  N.  Milasch 
judges  that  all  canons  contained  in  it  must  be 
regarded  as  having  ecumenical  authority.^ 

The  Slav  and  Rumanian  Churches  have  for  the 
most  part  translations  of  Greek  collections,  witli 
additions  and  commentaries.^ 

In  modern  times  laws  are  made  for  each  Church 
by  its  central  authority.  The  tendency  is  now 
strongly  in  favour  of  synods  and  councils  of  various 
kinds,  instead  of  the  old  rule  of  one  Patriarch  or 
Primate.  Even  the  Patriarchs  now  have  their 
synods,  mixed  councils,  and  so  on.  The  later 
national  Churches  are  governed  by  Holy  Synods, 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  Russian  one  (formed 
in  1721).  These  synods,  under  considerable  influ- 
ence from  the  governments,  make  laws  regulating 
all  the  affairs  of  their  Churches.® 

2.  The  lesser  Eastern  Churches. — Each  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  Churches  has  its  own 
system  of  canon  law,  evolved  from  the  general 
principles  of  Eastern  Church  law  with  the  necessary 
special  modifications.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
a clear  concept  of  the  difference  between  ecumenical 
and  local  law.  As  each  is  an  (Ekumene  to  itself, 
the  two  concepts  naturally  are  confused.  They 
admit  in  their  canon  law  the  decrees  of  certain  early 
councils,  which  they  recognize,  and  have  then  their 
own  rules,  made  by  their  special  synods  and 
Patriarchs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  these  Churches 
evolved  schools  of  canon  law  of  some  importance. 
They  have  great  canonists  among  their  writers. 
In  modern  times,  at  least  among  the  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites,  there  is  a tendency  to  reirlace  the 
old  canons  by  new  decisions  made  for  each  case  by 
the  Patriarch,  in  agreement  with  the  other  bishops 
or  notables. 

Nestdrian  canon  law  is  derived  from  three  main 
sources.  First  come  the  ‘Western  Synods,’  i.e.  such 
synods  held  in  the  Empire  before  their  schism  as 
they  recognize.  These  include  many  particular 
synods,  such  as  those  of  Antioch  (341)  and  Ancyra 
(358).  There  is  a collection  of  these  made  by 
hiaruth^  of  Maiferkat  in  410,  to  which  the  dis- 
ciplinary canons  of  Chalcedon  (451)  were  added 
later.  The  second  source  is  the  ‘ Eastern  Synods,’ 
namely,  those  held  by  Nestorian  Katholikoi  down 
to  the  8th  century.  The  old  rule  was  that  each 
Katholikos  sliould  hold  a .synod  as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed.  An  unknown  Nestorian  collected  these 
in  the  Book  of  the  Sunh&daus  between  775  and  790. 
The  Sunhddaus  begins  with  the  Synod  of  Mar  Isaac 
in  410  and  ends  with  that  of  Mar  ^Inanyeshu'  II. 
in  775 ; an  appendix  adds  the  Synod  of  Mar 
Timothy  I.  in  790.  The  Sunhddaus  also  contains 
a selection  of  canons  of  Western  synods.  This  is 
the  chief  Nestorian  canonical  authority.'*  The 
third  source  consists  of  all  laws  made  since  the 

1 Kirchenrecht  der  mnrgenl.  Kirche,  p.  80. 

2 For  these  see  Milasch,  op.  cit.  pp.  137-157,  191-199 ; F.  H. 
Vering,  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1833, 
pp.  5^63. 

3 The  best  account  of  the  constitution  of  each  national  Orthodox 
Church  is  Silbernagl's  Verfassung  (see  literature). 

•1  Germ.  tr.  hy  O.  Braun,  Das  Buck  der  Synhados,  Stuttgart, 
1900  ; Syr.  text  and  Fr.  version  by  J.  B.  Chabot,  Synodicon 
orientate,  Paris,  1902  (from  a MS  written  at  Rabban  Hurmizd, 
now  no.  332  in  the  Bibliothfeque  nationale). 


8th  century.  These  have  not  been  completely 
codified.  In  the  13th  cent.  'Ebedj'eshu  Bar  Barlka, 
Metropolitan  of  Nisibis,  made  a codex  from  those 
three  sources.  This  is  the  Nomocanon  of  Ebedjesus, 
the  most  complete  collection  of  their  laws. 

The  chief  sources  of  Coptic  canon  law  are  the 
31  canons  of  the  Patriarch  Christodulos  (1047-77), 
the  30  canons  of  Gabriel  II.  (1131-46),  and  the 
canons  of  Cyril  ill.  (1235-43).  Gabriel  ill.  not 
only  made  canons  himself,  but  ordered  that  a com- 
plete collection  of  all  those  existing  should  be  drawn 
up.  The  Abyssinian  Church  recognizes  and  obeys 
Coptic  canon  law. 

The  Jacobite  Church  once  had  a considerable 
school  of  canonists.  Bar-Hebraeus,  their  greatest 
theologian,  was  also  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  Eastern  canonists.  His  Nomocanon  [Ktdbd 
dHudddye)  remains  their  classical  collection. 

The  Armenian  Church  recognizes  the  first  three 
General  Councils,  but  even  before  she  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom  she  began  to  have  her 
own  canon  laws.  The  mo.st  famous  particular 
Armenian  canons  of  antiquity  are  the  21  canons 
of  the  Katholikos  Isaac  i.ssued  about  the  j’ear  406.* 
Then  from  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Tovin  (Duin), 
about  the  year  554,  which  condemned  Chalcedon, 
the  Armenians  have  had  a long  series  of  national 
synods,  each  of  which  added  to  their  canon  law. 
The  acts  of  these  synods  have  been  collected  and 
translated  by  Angelo  Mai.®  In  modern  times 
Russian  laws  affecting  the  supreme  Katholikos  of 
Etchmiadzin,  the  virtual  separation  of  Armenia  in 
Turkey  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  formation  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  diocesan  councils  have 
completely  modified  the  old  law.  The  Katholikos 
of  Etchmiadzin  has  a theoretic  authority  over  the 
whole  Armenian  Church,  which  he  exercises  in 
conjunction  with  his  permanent  s3mod  of  seven 
auxiliary  bishops.  In  affairs  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance he  would,  no  doubt,  take  the  lead  in 
forming  a new  law ; otherwise  he  has  little  real 
authority  beyond  his  own  Patriarchate.  The  prac- 
tical head  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  Turkey  is  its 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  is  assisted  bj'  a 
National  Assembly,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
laymen.  With  these  he  rules  and  makes  laws.  In 
each  diocese  there  is  also  a council  of  laymen,  and 
in  each  parish  a body  of  lay  administrators,  wdio 
look  after  the  property  and  have  much  to  say  in 
all  Church  affairs.  The  modem  Armenian  Church 
is  ruled  practically  by  the  decisions  of  these 
assemblies. 

Literatore. — F.'  A.  Biener,  De  colleclionibus  canonum 
ecclesice  grcecoe,  Berlin,  1827,  Das  kanonische  Becht  der  griech- 
ischen  Kirche,  Dresden,  1853;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Historia 
iuris  can.  grceco-romani  delineatio,  Heidelberg,  1839;  K.  E. 
Zachariae  von  Eingenthal,  Die  griechischen  Nomocanones, 
Sc.  Petersburg,  1877,  Gesch.  des  griechisch-rbmischen  Rechts^, 
Berlin,  1877 ; J.  B.  Pitra,  Des  Canons  et  des  collections 
canoniqnes  de  I'iglise  grecque,  Paris,  1S58  ; A.  von  Schaguna, 
Compendium  des  kanonischen  Rechtes,  tr.  A.  Sentz,  Hermann- 
stadt,  1868  ; A.  Christodulos,  AoKipiov  cKKXna-LaaTLKov  StKoiov, 
Constantinople,  1896;  M.  Sakellaropulos,  ’Ex/cAijo-tacrTLKbv 
fitxatov  TTjs  avttToAiKTjv  bpBobo^ov  eKtcKgatas,  Athens,  1S9S  ; N. 
Milasch,  Das  Kirchenrecht  der  morgenltindischen  Kirche-, 
tr.  A.  R.  von  Pessid,  Mostar,  1905  (contains  bibliography  of 
works  in  Slav  languages) ; I.  Silbernagl,  Verfassung  und  gegen- 
wartiger  Bestand  sdintlicker  Kirchen  des  Orients^,  ed.  J. 
Schuitzer,  Regensburg,  1904. 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

LAW  (Christian,  Anglican). — i.  Nature  of  the 
present  Anglican  Church  law. — The  Anglican 
Communion  is  a federation  of  more  or  less  autono- 
mous Churches  ; hence  its  ecclesiastical  law  varies 
in  different  countries.  It  consists  partly  of  tlie 
written  law  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  in  force,  and  partly  of  custom,  depending  in 
a large  degree  on  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  canon 

1 These  wiU  be  found  in  H.  F.  Tournebize,  Hist.  pol.  et  rel.  de 
V ArminUy  Paris,  n.d.,  p.  354 f. 

2 In  his  Veterxim  Scriptorum  noua  collection  Rome,  1825-38, 
vol.  X,  p.  ii. 
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law  of  Western  Christendom.  In  England  and 
Wales  (also  in  Man,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  the 
Channel  Islands)  complications  arise  owing  to  the 
close  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  which 
involves  the  result  that  the  Church’s  law  cannot 
become  binding  unless  the  State  assents  to  it. 
This  is  the  case  also  in  India,  where  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  are  very  close.  But  in  most 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Federation 
the  Church  is  free  to  make  its  own  laws,  which 
become  binding  on  the  basis  of  a voluntary  con- 
tract (see  below,  § 6). 

(a)  In  England  the  present  written  ecclesiastical 
law  is  mainly  found  in  the  ‘ Book  of  Common 
Prayer’  and  the  ‘Ordinal’  of  1662  (these  are  the 
23opular  titles  only),  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
1562,  and  in  the  canons  of  1603  (1604),  as  slightly 
amended  in  later  years.  The  Prayer  Book  and 
the  Ordinal,  after  being  agreed  upon  by  the  Con- 
vocations, were  enacted  as  part  of  the  statutory 
law  of  the  realm  by  being  inserted  as  a schedule 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  known  as  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity of  1662.  We  need  not  here  enter  into  the 
vexed  question  of  later  Acts  of  Parliament  affect- 
ing the  Church,  in  which  the  Church  as  such  had 
no  part.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  also  the 
authority  both  of  Church  and  of  State.  Thus  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Articles  are  certainly  binding  on 
both  clergy  and  laity.  The  canons  of  1603,  as 
also  those  of  1640,  1865,  1888,  which  added  to  or 
amended  them,  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Convoca- 
tions and  published  by  the  sovereign’s  authority 
under  the  Great  Seal  (Blunt-Phillimore,  Church 
Law,  pp.  17  f.,  371  ff.  ; in  the  latter  jjlace  they  are 
given  in  full  as  amended). 

There  was  an  irregularity  in  that  the  Koyal  Letters  Patent 
were  given  for  the  1603  canons  before  the  York  Convocation 
hart  discussed  them,  though  after  the  Canterbury  Convocation 
had  passed  them.  The  York  Convocation,  however,  obtained 
the  king’s  licence  to  discuss  them  afterwards,  and  tlien  passed 
them  (J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  Enijland,  London,  1897, 
ii.  11).  The  validity  of  the  1640  canons,  which  were  passed 
before  the  fall  of  Laud,  was  disputed  (see  Overton,  ii.  77 f.,  88). 
The  predecessors  of  the  1603  canons,  those  of  1571,  held  good 
only  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  They  are  given  in  English  and  Latin 
by  W.  E.  Collins  in  the  Church  Historical  Society’s  publications, 
no.  xl.  (London,  1899). 

The  canons  of  1603  as  amended  undoubtedly 
bind  the  clergy,  but  it  is  uncertain  (seeing  that 
they  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament)  how 
far  they  bind  the  laity. 

Lord  Hardwicke  (in  Middleton  v.  Croft  [Blunt-Phillimore, 
p.  23))  was  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  ' propria  vigore  bind  the 
laity,  but  only  the  clergy,’  adding;  ‘I  say  proprio  vigore,  by 
tbeir  own  force  and  authority,  for  there  are  many  provisions 
contained  in  these  canons  which  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient 
usage  and  law  of  the  Church  of  England  received  and  allowed 
here,  which  in  that  respect  and  by  virtue  of  such  ancient  allow- 
ance will  bind  the  laity.’ 

The  Prayer  Book  and  canons  as  at  present  in 
force  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  Iloyal 
and  Episcopal  Injunctions  from  the  Reformation 
onwards. 

Be.sides  the  laws  mentioned  above,  the  great 
canonists  of  the  18th  cent.,  such  as  Gibson,  men- 
tion numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  which  deal  with 
crimes  against  the  moral  law,  and  •with  marriage 
and  otlier  matters  which  affect  the  Church.  With 
these  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

(b)  Church  of  Ireland.  — The  present  written 
law  is  founded  on  a ‘ Constitution  ’ agreed  upon  in 
1870  by  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  representa- 
tives of  clergy  and  laity  in  a General  Convention 
assembled  in  Dublin,  and  of  ‘constitutions  and 
canons  ecclesiastical  ’ decreed  by  General  Synods 
in  1871,  1877,  and  1889.  The  Constitution  of  1870 
and  the  ‘ constitutions  and  canons  eccle.siastical  ’ 
have  since  1909  been  consolidated  in  a single  Consti- 
tution, the  ‘ constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical  ’ 
being  ch.  ix.  thereof.  The  written  law  also  includes 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  (revised)  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Ordinal,  approved  in  the 


Constitution.  We  must  here  notice  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  use  of  the  word 
‘constitution.’  Originally  a ‘constitution’  was 
much  the  same  as  a ‘canon,’  and  so  it  is  in  the 
titles  of  the  English  and  Irish  codes  of  canons. 
But  the  word  ‘ constitution  ’ as  now  used  often 
means  a more  fundamental  document  than  the 
canons,  one  governing  the  organization  of  the 
Church  (see  below  (c()). 

(c)  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland. — The  consti- 
tution here  is  contained  in  the  canons,  and  is  not 
a separate  document.  The  written  law  consists 
of  a code  of  canons  passed  in  1911,  built  up  on  the 
basis  of  codes  of  jjrevious  Provincial  Synods  in 
1743,  1811,  1828-29,  1838,  1863-64,  1875-76,  1890, 
and  1905.  The  present  code  authorizes  the  services 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  with  certain  modifications, 
and  also  of  fhe  ‘Scottish  Liturgy  or  Communion 
Otiice,’  and  forbids  departure  from  tliem  ‘in  public 
jjrayer  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or  in 
the  performance  of  the  other  Services,’  except  as 
the  code  provides.  In  this  branch  of  the  Federa- 
tion the  word  ‘constitution’  is  used  for  a document 
subsidiary  to  the  canons.  Each  incumbency  must 
have  such  a ‘ constitution  ’ regulating  matters  not 
dealt  with  in  tlie  canons,  especially  with  the 
patronage  of  that  charge.  Such  a constitution  is 
an  agreement  between  the  bishop  of  the  dioce.se 
and  the  clergy  and  laymen  of  that  congregation. 
The  constitutions  of  different  incumbencies  vary 
considerably. 

(d)  United  States  of  America. — The  ‘ Protestant 
Ejjiscopal  Church  ’ revised  the  Prayer  Book  in 
1790,  soon  after  the  War  of  Indeiiendence,  and 
again  in  1892.  A Constitution  was  adojjted  at 
Philadelphia  in  1789,  and  since  modified  ; canons 
have  been  passed  at  various  dates. 

In  Scotland  the  canons,  and  in  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  the  constitution  and  canons,  are 
primary,  and  the  Prayer  Book  has  authority  only 
because  these  documents  prescribe  it. 

(e)  British  colonics. — In  the  Colonial  Churches 
of  the  Anglican  Federation  the  puocess  seems  to 
have  been  as  a rule  different  from  that  which  has 
just  been  described.  The  Prayer  Book  has  de- 
scended to  them,  being  daughters  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  a primary  authority,  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  bound  themselves  to  make  no 
alterations  in  it  until  the  mother  Church  takes 
action,  or  have  limited  themselves  in  some  degree 
in  this  direction.  Most  or  all  of  them,  however, 
have  also  made  canons  to  regulate  their  internal 
affairs,  and  these  have  validitj'  because  of  contract 
(see  above  ; and,  for  further  details,  cf.  § 4).  In 
some  branches  of  the  Federation,  as  in  S.  Africa, 
dioceses  are  also  iiermitted  to  make  canons  for 
themselves  on  purely  local  matters,  in  submission, 
however,  to  the  j)rovincial  canons.  This  is  not 
allowed  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  where  the  re- 
solutions of  diocesan  synods  have  not  the  nature  of 
canons,  and  have  no  binding  power  as  such. 

2.  The  legislative  bodies  of  the  Anglican 
Churches. — In  England  there  are  two  provinces, 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  each  h.as  two  Houses 
of  Convocation,  the  Upper  House  consisting  of 
the  diocesan  bishops,  and  the  Lower  House  of 
the  deans,  the  archdeacons,  and  the  proctors  (or 
representatives)  of  the  clergy.  Two  consultative 
Houses  of  Laymen  are  also  appointed  — one  to 
assist  each  Convocation  ; but  this  is  a volnntarj- 
and  modern  arrangement,  having  no  recognition  in 
law.  The  Convocations  can,  under  Koyal  licence, 
discuss  and  pass  canons  ; but  these  have  no  effect 
until  they  receive  the  sovereign’s  assent.  In  prac- 
tice, the  Convocations  very  rarely  pass  canons ; 
and,  owing  to  the  connexion  with  the  State,  no 
other  laws  can  receive  validity  until  they  have 
passed  the  Civil  Legislature  as  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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In  the  non-established  branches  of  the  Anglicn.n 
Federation  there  are  General  (or  Provincial)  Synods 
— called  Conventions  in  America — for  the  purpose 
of  legislating.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land, which  now  has  one  province  only  (the  metro- 
politan powers  being  held  in  commission  by  the 
seven  bishops),  the  Provincial  Synod  consists  of 
two  chambers,  the  first  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
second  of  the  deans  of  the  seven  dioceses,  about 
35  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  one  or  two 
clerical  officials.  Each  chamber  must  assent  by  a 
simple  majority  to  any  change  in  the  canons  before 
it  can  take  effect.  The  Synod  meets  only  when 
legislation  is  required  ; but,  before  any  changes 
rovisionally  made  by  the  Synod  have  been  con- 
rmed  at  a subsequent  meeting  of  Synod,  such 
proposed  alterations  must  be  submitted  to  a mixed 
Consultative  Council,  consisting  of  the  bishops, 
about  40  clergy,  and  the  same  number  of  lay- 
men, who  meet  all  together  (but  may,  if  desired, 
vote  or  debate  by  orders),  and  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  express  any  opinion  on  the  changes,  or  suggest 
other  alterations.  The  Consultative  Council  may 
also  suggest  legislation  in  the  first  instance,  and 
this  was  the  course  adopted  in  1911,  when  it  care- 
fully discussed  the  whole  code  and  noted  the 
changes  which  it  desired. 

In  the  Church  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  two 
provinces  (of  Armagh  and  Dublin),  there  is  a 
single  General  Synod  which  legislates,  consisting 
of  two  Houses,  the  one  of  bishops,  and  the  other 
of  representatives  of  clergy  and  laity,  Avho  nor- 
mally sit  all  together.  According  to  the  present 
Constitution,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy 
number  208,  and  those  of  the  laity  416.  Voting 
by  orders  is  provided  for.  Unless  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases,  each  House  must  assent  to  any 
change,  and,  if  the  laymen  and  the  clergy  vote  by 
orders,  also  each  order. 

In  the  United  States  the  General  Convention 
consists  of  two  Houses,  the  one  of  the  bishops,  the 
other  of  ‘ deputies  ’ or  representatives,  not  more 
than  four  presbyters  and  four  laymen  from  each 
diocese.  Both  Houses  must  agree  to  any  change 
in  the  law  before  it  becomes  valid.  A vote  by 
dioceses  and  by  orders  is  provided  for  if  desired, 
under  the  regulation  that  the  dioceses  are  in  that 
case  equalized  by  only  one  clerical  vote  and  only  one 
lay  vote  being  allowed  for  each ; and  a majority 
of  dioceses  and  of  each  order  is  then  required  for 
legislation.  The  General  Convention  meets  once 
every  three  years. 

In  most  of  the  Colonial  Churches  of  the  Federa- 
tion, legislation  (which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  somewhat  limited)  is  effected  by  synods  con- 
sisting of  bishops,  and  clerical  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  usually  enacted  that  voting  and 
debating  may  be  by  orders,  and,  if  so,  that  a 
majority  of  each  order  is  necessary  for  carrying 
any  alteration. 

3.  The  older  canon  law  and  customary  law. — 
{a)  Origin  and  growth. — The  written  law— except 
the  law  of  God,  or  the  Moral  Law,  which  has  been 
universally  regarded  as  unalterable — has  gradually 
grown  up,  coming  from  decisions  of  ‘ individual 
great  bishops,  but  later  on  in  the  shape,  usually, 
of  canons  of  councils’  (Collins,  Nature  and  Force 
of  the  Canon  Law,  p.  13).  Such  councils  were 
either  ecumenical  (general)  or  local  (see  art. 
Councils  and  Synods  [Christian]).  As  time  went 
on,  their  regulations  increased  greatly  in  number, 
and  collections  of  canons  were  made.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus  (c.  A.D.  500),  Isidore  of  Seville  (early 
7th  cent.),  whose  work  was  supplemented  in  the 
9th  cent,  by  ‘ pseudo-Isidore,’  the  compiler  of  the 
great  collection  whicli  contained  the  ‘ Forged 
Decretals,’  and  Gratian  (12th  cent.),  whose 


Decretum  was  the  corner-stone  of  medimval  canon 
law,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Corpus  iuris 
canonici  (Collins,  p.  19 ; see,  further,  above,  p.  835  f. ). 
The  mediaeval  system  of  canon  law  was  not  at 
first  meant  to  be  more  than  something  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  it  was  never  fully  carried  out,  any  more 
than  the  liturgical  regulations  which  set  forth  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  possible  in  the  great  cathedral 
of  Salisbury  were  thought  to  be  practicable  in 
every  little  parish  church  of  England.  In  this 
respect  the  older  canon  law  differs  from  civil  law, 
especially  from  modern  civil  law,  which  is  much 
more  rigid,  though  not  so  logically  complete  or  so 
fully  systematized.  This  fact  has  a great  bearing 
on  the  binding  nature  of  the  canon  law  in  later 
times  (see  below  (d)).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  more 
rigid  view  of  law  gradually  grew  up,  and,  at  least 
since  the  Reformation,  an  ecclesiastical  canon  is  as 
much  and  as  literally  obligatory  on  those  who  are 
bound  by  it  as  any  civil  law. 

(6)  How  far  it  was  accepted  in  England  in 
mediaeval  times. — On  this  point  there  has  been 
some  controversy.  According  to  one  view,  it  was 
held  to  be  valid  in  England  only  when  accepted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  or  by  custom.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Gibson  (Codex,  ii.  945-947),  who  quotes 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  time  of  Henry  viii., 
asserting  that  the  old  canons  were  accepted  only  if 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  (of  England)  and  the  royal 
prerogative.  Only  those  laws  which  were  made 
by  the  realm  or  were  acknowledged  by  common 
assent  or  established  custom  were  received.  Gib- 
son illustrates  this  by  citing  the  proposal  to  legiti- 
mate in  England  children  bom  before  marriage. 
Pope  Alexander  III.  had  published  a canon  to  pro- 
vide for  this,  but  it  was  against  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  when  the  bishops  tried  to 
introduce  it,  the  Lords  (in  the  Parliament  of 
Merton,  A.D.  1236)  declared  that  they  would  not 
have  the  law  of  England  altered  (‘noluraus  leges 
Angliae  mutari’).  Gibson  also  gives  other  in- 
stances. With  regard  to  this  legitimation  question 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Scotland  did  accept  the  papal 
canon,  while  England  did  not,  and  that,  therefore, 
to  this  day  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  differ  in 
this  respect.  On  the  general  subject  Ayliffe 
(Parergon,  p.  xxxiii)  expresses  a similiar  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  F.  W.  Maitland,  a high  author- 
ity, has  maintained  that,  at  any  rate  according  to 
the  canonists  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the 
canon  law  as  a whole  did  run  in  England  then 
(English  Historical  Review,  July  and  Oct.  1896, 
Oct.  1897).  He  is  here  followed  by  Eves  (Prayer 
Book  Dictionary,  p.  128)  and,  apparently  with 
some  hesitation,  by  Collins  (op.  cit.  p.  35  f.).  There 
is  perhaps  not  rea'lly  any  great  difference  between 
these  two  views.  Everything  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  ‘accepted.’  The  one  view  holds  that 
the  ‘canonists’ — ecclesiastical  writers  who  com- 
piled codes  of  canons — considered  that  the  complete 
Western  canon  law  (with  some  local  reservations) 
was  accepted,  but  that  the  State  Avould  not  allow 
parts  of  it  to  be  put  in  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  the  old  canon  law  had,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
no  practical  effect  in  England.  And,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  difference  between  canon  and  civil  law 
(below  (d)),  this  is  all  that  practically  concerns  us. 

(c)  Collections  of  English  ecclesiastical  laws. — A 
very  early  collection  of  English  ‘ constitutions  ’ 
was  made  by  William  Lyndwood  or  Linwood  (who 
in  1442  became  bishop  of  St.  David’s),  under  the 
name  of  Provinciate  ; he  gives  14  constitutions  bj’ 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  Stephen  Langton 
(1207-29)  to  Chichele,  which  bring  us  doMm  to  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  But  the  gveatest 
actiidty  in  this  respect  is  found  in  the  18th  century. 
John  Ayliffe’s  Parergon  (new  edition  published  in 
1734)  was,  as  its  second  title  states,  a ‘ commentary 
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by  way  of  supplement  to  the  canons  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England.’  John  Johnson 
(the  famous  vicar  of  Cranbrook)  published  in  1720 
his  (English)  Laws  and  Canons  (up  to  the  Reforma- 
tion), arranged  chronologically  as  a history.  David 
Wilkins’  Concilia,  first  puhli.shed  in  1737,  carries 
the  collection  down  to  1717  ; and  Edmund  Gibson, 
bishop  of  London,  1723-48,  whose  famous  CodexwBS, 
brought  out  in  a second  and  considerably  enlarged 
edition  in  1761,  gives  the  canons  and  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  relate  to  the  Church,  arranged 
according  to  subject  instead  of  chronologically. 

No  one  in  the  older  days  did  for  Scotland  what 
Lyndwood  did  for  England  ; but  in  our  own  time 
Joseph  Robertson  has  collected  the  Scottish  pro- 
vincial constitutions  under  the  title  of  Utatuta 
Ecclesice  Scotticanm. 

(d)  How  far  the,  older  canon  law  is  now  binding. 
— The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  whole 
of  the  Corpiis  iuris  canonici  is  now  binding,  un- 
less explicitly  repealed  by  an  authority  equal  to 
or  higher  than  that  which  enacted  it.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  a council  of  inferior  status  cannot 
repeal  the  canons  of  one  of  higher  status,  or  a local 
council  those  of  a larger  one.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  Anglican  Church  of  to-day  would  be  bound 
by  a number  of  ancient  regulations  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Such 
a view,  however,  looks  at  canon  law  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  case  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  laws  remain  in  force  (at  any  rate  in 
England)  till  repealed  hy  a later  law.  Rut  this 
was  not  meant  to  be  the  case  with  canon  law,  in 
which  desuetude  could  repeal.  A contrary  cus- 
tom invalidated  it,  and  canonists  have  debated 
how  long  the  custom  must  have  existed  to  do  so — 
in  some  cases  ten  years,  in  others  forty  years  being 
fixed  on  (see  above,  p.  834  f. ).  This  was  also  a prin- 
ciple of  the  Roman  civil  law  (Collins,  pp.  25-30  ; see 
also  Eves,  in  Pr.  BJc.  Diet.,  p.  126).  It  is  stated, 
indeed,  by  E.  G.  Wood  (Regal  Power  of  the  Church, 
p.  84)  that  ‘ the  question  whether  any  particular 
law  has  been  abrogated  by  desuetude  is  one  far 
from  being  easy  of  solution.  It  is  one  requiring 
the  application  of  a highly  technical  set  of  rules, 
maxims,  and  limitations,  by  an  expert  possessed  of 
considerable  skill  and  (lanonico-legal  instinct.  It 
is,  moreover,  only  within  a very  limited  area  that 
desuetude  can  effect  abrogation  of  common  law.’ 
But,  as  Collins  remarks  (p.  32),  this  allows  the 
princijile  in  words  but  denies  it  in  application. 

!t  is  instructive  to  turn  to  one  or  two  instances  ot  repeal  of 
canons  or  other  regulations  by  desuetude  ; and  we  may  take  the 
most  difficult  case,  the  abrogation  of  those  enacted  by  an 
ecumenical  council.  The  16th  canon  of  Nicaoa  forbade  the 
translation  of  a bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  from  one  city  to 
another,  but  almost  immediately  the  canon  fell  into  desuetude ; a 
partial  revi\'al  of  its  spirit  is  seen  in  the  American  branch  of  tlie 
Anglican  Communion,  for  that  body  greatly  dislikes  tbe  trans- 
lation of  bishops.  Again,  the  decree  of  Nicaea  about  the  keeping 
ot  Easter  has  been  modified.  That  ecumenical  council  decided 
that  the  Clmrch  was  to  follow  the  existing  Roman  computation 
(see  the  encyclical  letter  ot  the  council,  and  also  Constantine’s 
letters,  given  by  Socrates  in  HE  i.  9).  But  Pope  Gregory  xiii., 
in  1582,  modified  the  regulation,  being  followed  by'  other 
countries  at  an  interval— by  England  in  1752  (the  Grasco-Russian 
Church  has  not  yet  done  so).  Those,  therefore,  who  hold  the 
Anglican  position  that  a pope  is  not  above  an  ecumenical  council 
must  take  this  as  an  instance  of  the  canons  of  such  a council 
being  repeatable  by  custom  or  by  .an  inferior  authority.  Another 
example  is  the  20th  canon  of  Nicsea,  which  decrees  that  all  are 
to  offer  prayer  to  God  standing  and  not  kneeling  on  f.he  Lord’s 
day,  and  ‘in  the  days  of  Pentecost,' i.c.  in  Eastertide  (see  art. 
Kneeling).  But  this  has  long  been  obsolete  in  the  West.  And, 
if  we  go  into  the  canons  of  the  older  councils,  ecumenical  or 
otherwise,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  a very  large  number 
are  now  obsolete.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  majority  of 
the  canons  of  Nicaea  have  thus  been  abrogated  in  the  West,  and 
to  a large  extent  in  the  East  (Collins,  p.  26). 

These  and  .similar  considerations  make  it  difficult 
to  maintain  that  a local  Western  Church  cannot 
alter,  for  its  own  organization,  regulations  which 
were  once  (ex  htjpothesi)  in  force  in  the  whole  of  the 
TVest.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  alteration  of 


medifEval  canon  law  did  not  take  place  at  any  one 
time  in  England.  A ‘ Reformatio  Legum  ’ was,  in- 
deed, attempted  in  the  disturbed  times  of  the  16th 
cent.,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  The  process  was 
a gradual  one.  But  the  effect  of  the  older  canon 
law  has  been  that  there  is,  as  there  alwaj's  was  to 
a certain  extent,  a customary  law,  which  is  largely 
the  outcome  of  old  written  enactments ; and  so  far 
the  older  canon  law  has  frequently  been  appealed 
to  in  eccle.siastical  suits.  ((Jn  the  whole  question 
see  the  learned  essays  by  W.  E.  Collins  and  E.  G. 
Wood  cited  above;  these  writers  hold  different 
views  on  the  subject.) 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
the  canon  on  interpretation  in  tbe  1883  and  1876  codes  enacted 
that  the  general  principles  of  canon  law  should  alone  be  deemed 
applicable  thereto.  This  was  modified  in  1890  by  the  enactment 
that  the  canons  are  in  all  cases  to  be  construed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  of  Scotland,  but  that  any 
generally  recognized  principles  of  canon  law  may  be  appealed  to 
in  cases  of  dispute  and  difficulty.  These  provisions  have  all 
disappeared  from  the  present  code  (1911).  In  S.  Africa  (can.  30, 
code  of  1883)  the  same  provision  is  made  as  in  the  Scottish 
canons  of  1863. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  one  or  two  instances  of  customary 
law  in  the  (local)  Churcli  of  England  at  tbe  present  day.  Since 
1604  lay  baptism  comes  under  this  head  (see  Laity).  'The  irre- 
movability of  lieneficed  clergy  is  a matter  of  custom  ; as  also  is 
the  consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards,  the  reading  of 
the  lessons  at  Matins  and  Evensong  by  laymen,  and  the  saying 
(as  is  done  in  some  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches)  of  the  first 
part  of  the  litany  by  lay  clerks. 

4.  Contents  of  the  canons,  etc. — (a)  English 
canons  of  1603  as  since  amended. — These  deal  (1,  2) 
with  the  king’s  supremacy,  and  (3-12)  with  the 
assertion  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a true  Church. 
Canons  13-30  deal  with  the  due  celebr.ation  of  divine 
worship,  the  keeping  of  Sundays  and  Holy  Days, 
and  the  u.se  of  the  litany,  with  rules  for  the  -service 
of  Holy  Communion  and  for  the  vestures  to  be  used 
thereat,  with  the  reception  of  that  sacrament,  and 
therepellingof  persons  therefrom, andwith  bapti.sin, 
sponsors,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Canons  31-76 
deal  with  the  ministry,  and  give  rules  about  ordina- 
tions, subscriptionsof  assent,  institution  to  benefices, 
simony,  plurality,  residence  of  clergy,  strange 
]>reachers,  the  ‘ bidding  pr.ayer  ’ before  sermons,  ves- 
tures, catechizing,  conlirniation,  marriages,  visiting 
the  sick,  burials,  priv.ate  conventicles,  sober  ajiparel 
and  life,  etc.  Canons  77-79  deal  with  scliool- 
masters,  canons  80-88  with  churches  and  their 
furniture,  glebe-lands,  etc.,  canons  89-91  with 
church-wardens  and  their  assistants,  and  with 
parish  clerks.  Canons  92-138  deal  with  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  both  those  of  an  archbishop  (including 
matters  of  m.arriage  and  divorce)  and  those  of  a 
bishop,  and  give  rules  as  to  ecclesiastical  judges, 
surrogates,  proctors,  registrars,  and  apparitors. 
Canons  139-141  deal  with  synods. 

(h)  Church  of  Ireland. — The  ‘constitution’  of 
1909  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters.  The  first  five 
give  the  functions  and  organization  of  general  and 
diocesan  .synods,  and  deal  witli  parochial  machinery 
and  the  appointment  to  cures  of  souls  ; the  61  h witli 
the  election  of  archbishops  and  bishops  ; the  7th 
Yvith  cathedrals  ; the  8tli  with  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals and  offences  ; the  9th  contains  the  canons  ; 
the  loth  and  llth  deal  with  the  represenf  ative  body 
which  holds  Church  iirojierty  and  with  certain 
funds;  the  12th  and  I3lli  with  burial-grounds, 
glebes,  and  parochial  buildings  ; the  14th  and  15th 
with  provision  for  widows  and  orphans  of  clergy 
and  with  superannuation.  The  canons  have  in  t)ie 
main  the  .same  antiquated  appearance  as  the  Eng- 
lish canons,  being  the  older  code  with  some  quite 
modern  additions.  They  regulate  (1-6)  divine 
service,  (7-16)  preaching,  catechizing,  baptisms, 
burials,  marriages,  confirmation,  private  com- 
munions, etc.  ; and  deal  with  (17)  archdeacons, 
(18-22)  ordinands,  (23-25)  institution  to  and  patron- 
age of  benelices  and  simonjq  (26-33)  the  work  and 
life  of  ministers  and  (heir  assistants,  (34-40)  the 
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furniture  and  ornaments  of  churches,  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  other  services,  (41)  the  consecration 
of  churches,  (42-43)  duties  of  cliurch-wardens  and 
‘select  vestries,’  (44-46)  repair  and  furnisliing  of 
churclies,  etc.,  (47,  51)  appeals,  (48)  tlic  General 
Synod,  and  (49,  50,  52-54)  repelling  from  and  re- 
admission to  Holy  Communion. 

(c)  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  gradu- 
ally built  up  its  canons  since  1811,  and  the  code  has 
a more  modern  appearance.  It  is  now  arranged 
as  follows : canons  1-10  deal  with  the  Primus 
(the  presiding  bishop),  and  diocesan  and  coadjutor 
bishops,  and  their  appointment  and  jurisdiction, 
and  with  cathedral  churches;  canons  11-20  with 
the  ordination  and  licensing  and  duties  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  subscriptions  of  assent  and  institution 
to  benefices,  and  with  lay  readers ; canons  21-29 
with  the  services  of  the  Church  ; canon  30  f.  with 
vestures,  and  with  the  structure  and  ornaments  of 
churches ; canons  32-38  with  congregational  organi- 
zation ; canons  39-45  with  diocesan  and  provincial 
olHcials ; canons  46-50  with  synods  and  councils ; 
and  canons  51-53  with  judicial  proceedings  and 
disputes,  notices,  and  interpretation.  A bulky  set 
of  appendices  not  only  give  the  forms  of  deeds,  but 
.also,  gathered  togetlier  in  one  place,  the  list  of 
additions  to  and  deviations  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  canonically  sanctioned. 

(d)  United  States. — The  ‘ constitution  ’ is  divided 
into  eleven  heads  dealing  with  (1)  the  General  Con- 
vention, (2)  the  election  of  bishops,  (3)  bishops  for 
foreign  lands,  (4)  standing  committees  in  each  dio- 
cese as  the  bishop’s  advisory  council,  (5,  6)  ad- 
mission of  new  dioceses  and  missionary  districts, 
(7)  provinces,  (8)  ordination  and  admission  of 
strangers,  (9)  trials,  (10)  authorization  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  arrangements  for  revising  the 
same,  and  (11)  alterations  in  the  constitution. 
The  canons  (1902)  are  much  more  detailed,  and 
are  of  great  length.  They  are  divided  into  four 
‘ titles,’  each  with  many  subdivisions.  The  first 
deals  with  the  ministry  and  church  services,  the 
second  with  discipline  (including  marriage  and 
divorce),  the  third  with  organized  bodies  and 
officers  of  the  Church,  the  fourth  with  the  enact- 
ment and  repeal  of  canons. 

(e)  South  Africa. — This  province  has  one  or  two 
peculiarities.  Its  constitution,  as  made  in  1870 
and  1876,  accepts  the  doctrinal  standards  and 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  dis- 
claims any  right  of  altering  them  propria  motu, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  the  province  is  not  bound 
by  the  interpretations  of  them  by  any  ecclesiastical 
or  other  tribunal  except  its  own  (this  famous 
proviso  has  since  been  altered).  The  constitution 
makes  the  provincial  synod  the  legislative  body, 
and  says  that  it  can  adapt,  abridge,  and  add  to  the 
Church  Services  if  such  alterations  are  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
It  can  also  review  and  revise  any  diocesan  canons, 
(above,  § i),  and  can  alter  its  own  constitution  and 
its  canons.  The  canons  of  this  province  have  been 
frequently  amended.  Besides  legislating,  the  pro- 
vincial synod  frequently  passes  ‘resolutions.’  It 
is  understood  that  these  are  only  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  are  not  legally  binding  on  members 
of  the  Church. 

(/)  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
two  other  examples  of  the  law  of  the  colonial 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Federation,  as  having 
originated  in  somewhat  different  circumstances. 
The  branch  in  Canada  has  a constitution  as  well 
as  canons.  The  former  was  made  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
in  1857  (19-20  Viet.  ch.  121),  which  sanctioned  the 
meeting  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in  the  pro- 
vince to  make  a constitution  and  regulations,  .and 
the  meeting  of  those  in  each  diocese  to  make 


diocesan  regulations.  Another  Act  of  1858  ex- 
plained some  details.  The  Anglican  Church  in 
Eew  Zealand  has  a constitution  first  made  in  1857 
as  a ‘ voluntary  compact’  between  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  the  colony  ; it  has  the  same  limita- 
tion of  powers  as  the  province  of  S.  Africa  has  in 
the  matter  of  altering  formularies.  Tlie  whole 
question  of  the  nexus  between  the  daughter  and 
the  mother  Church  Ls  being  keenly  discussed  in  tliis 
colony,  as  is  also  the  ease  in  Au-stralia,  especially 
since  all  the  dioceses  of  that  continent  have  been 
feder.atod  in  one  organization. 

5.  Church  law  and  State  law  when  divergent. — 
When  a voluntary  club  or  society  makes  laws  which 
are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the 
latter  afterwards  alters  its  laws  so  as  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  the  club  or  society,  the  laws 
of  the  club  or  society  in  the  ordinary  course  must 
go  by  the  board.  When,  however,  the  society  is  a 
religious  community,  the  question  of  moral  obliga- 
tion may  arise,  and  the  individual  has  then  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  ought  to  obej'  the  law  of  his 
Church  and  break  the  law  of  the  State,  taking  the 
consequences  of  such  action.  Whether  he  is  morally 
justified  in  doing  so  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
If  a heathen  State  commands  one  of  its  Christian 
subjects  to  sacrifice  to  a heathen  god  and  his 
Church  forbids  him  to  do  so,  he  must  nec-essarily 
choose  between  the  two,  and  few  at  the  present 
day  would  fail  to  think  him  justified  in  determining 
to  break  the  State  law,  even  though  he  had  to  face 
martyrdom.  Such  contradictions  between  Church 
law  and  State  law  are  less  likely  to  arise  in  times 
and  in  States  which  tolerate  diverse  religious,  and 
which  have  determined  more  clearlj'  than  in  older 
days  what  is  the  province  of  each  in  legislating. 
But  divergences  may  often  arise.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  however,  that  this  means  merely  that  the 
State  allows  what  the  Church  as  a whole,  or  a part 
of  the  Church  in  particular,  forbids.  To  take  an 
example  from  recent  legislation : in  Great  Britain 
and  in  some  other  countries  a man  is  now  allowed 
by  the  State  to  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  Church  ^ must 
allow  its  own  members  to  do  so  ; each  Church  has 
the  right,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  say  that  any  of  its 
members  who  use  the  liberty  given  by  the  State 
shall  not  be  married  by  one  of  its  ministers  or  in 
its  buildings,  or  shall  not  be  considered  any  longer 
a member,  or  shall  be  repelled  from  Holy  Com- 
munion for  a longer  or  a shorter  time.  There  is  no 
real  contradiction  here  between  the  Church  law  and 
the  State  law ; it  is  not  as  if  the  State  had  enacted 
that  every  widower  must  marry  his  sister-in-law, 
if  he  has  one.  This  has  been  taken  as  an  example 
only.  The  general  principle  is  that  a particular 
society  may  limit  for  its  own  members  a liberty 
allowed  or  not  forbidden  by  the  State. 

6.  Interpretation  of  ecclesiastical  law. — In  the 
Church  of  England  a great  controversy  has  gone  on 
for  more  than  a generation  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
courts  which  interpret  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Into 
this  controversy  we  cannot  enter  here,  except  to 
say  that  it  turns  on  the  question  whether  the  State 
can  erect  ecclesiastical  courts  (the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pri\’y  Council  and  that  of  the  judge 
under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act)  without 
the  assent  of  the  Church.  The  controversy  appears 
to  be  no  nearer  a solution  now  than  it  was  when  it 
arose ; and  it  has  irracticaUy  paralyzed  the  actions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with  regard  to  questions 
of  worship.  Various  solutions  have  been  proposed, 
but  the  difficulties  have  been  great,  and  are  en- 
hanced by  the  close  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
controversy  does  not  turn  on  the  question  who  the 

1 For  simplicity  we  may  put  aside  the  case  of  an  established 
Church  aud  deal  only  with  one  that  is  not  established. 
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judges,  tlie  interpreters  of  the  law,  are — whether 
bishops  or  laymen — but  on  the  question  by  wliom 
their  court  lias  been  appointed,  and  whether  an 
ecclesiastical  or  quasi-ecclesiatical  court  is  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  a superior  court  (the  Judicial 
Committee)  which  does  not  profess  to  be  anything 
but  a State  court. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  how  the  Church  law 
is  interpreted  in  the  non-established  branches  of 
the  Anglican  Federation.  In  these  each  Church 
has  set  up  its  own  courts,  and  there  is  no  dispute 
as  to  their  validity.  They  may  give  an  erroneous 
or  foolish  decision,  but  their  power  of  deciding  has 
not  been  questioned  ; it  is  explicitly  acknowledged 
by  those  who  make  the  subscriptions  required  of 
them  before  receiving  an  office.  In  the  Church  of 
Ireland  the  supreme  court  consists  of  three  bishops 
and  four  lay  judges,  an<l,  though  the  latter  are  in 
a majority,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  court  has 
never  been  questioned.  In  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  the  supreme  court  (which  is  the  court 
of  appeal  from  the  bishop  in  synod,  and  the  court 
of  first  instance  in  the  trial  of  a bisho]j)  consists  of 
all  the  diocesan  bishops  only,  though  they  may 
(and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  always  do)  have  a lay 
assessor  learned  in  the  law  to  advise  them,  without 
being  bound  to  follow  his  advice.  The  American 
and  Colonial  branches  have  each  set  up  their  own 
court,  variously  constituted,  but  on  more  or  less 
similar  lines. 

But  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  relation  of 
such  voluntary  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  State 
courts  ? The  former  can  command  obedience  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  law  only  by  virtue  of 
the  contract  entered  into  by  those  wlio  come  before 
them.  Every  clergyman,  before  being  ordained  or 
receiving  any  ofiice,  makes  a subscription,  not  only 
of  doctrin.al  agreement  with  the  Church,  but  pro- 
mising obedience  to  its  canons  and  tribunals.  It 
is,  therefore,  instructive  to  see  what  view  the 
State  would  take  of  the  decisions  of  such  Church 
courts.  We  may  take  the  position  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  as  a good  exanqile  of  this  atti- 
tude, since  two  or  three  cases  in  which  that  Church 
has  been  concerned  (one  of  primary  importance) 
have  arisen  to  illustrate  it. 

In  the  case  of  Forbes  v.  Eden  and  others  (Leading  Ecclesi- 
astical Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  lSA9-18?/i,  Edin- 
burgh, 1878,  p.  388ff.),  tlie  Rev.  G.  Forbes,  an  incumbent  at 
Burntisland  (well  known  for  his  liturgiological  eminence), 
disapproving  of  certain  canons  made  in  the  General  or  Provincial 
Synod  of  1862-C3,  and  maintaining  that  he  was  not  bound  by 
them,  as  he  had  promised  obedience  at  his  ordination  to  the 
code  previously  in  force,  sued  all  the  members  of  this  synod  to 
have,  inter  alia,  the  new  canons  declared  null  and  void.  The 
case  was  given  against  him  by  the  unanimous  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  1865  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1867,  on 
the  ground  that  the  code  of  canons  which  he  had  subscribed 
provided  for  alterations  being  made,  and  that  the  said  synod 
had  fulfilled  all  necessary  requirements  for  making  alterations. 
The  new  canons  then  enacted  were,  therefore,  binding  on  all. 
In  the  Inner  House — the  Court  of  Appeal — Lord  Cowan  said 
that  it  was  the  province  of  the  civil  courts  to  redress  civil 
wrongs.  It  was  not  their  province,  and  it  had  not  been  their 
practice,  to  interfere  as  a court  of  review  with  the  theological 
dogma  or  the  internal  regulations  on  discipline  of  religious  sects 
or  denominations.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Lord  Chancellor 
said  that  no  civil  court  could  take  cognizance  of  the  rules  of  a 
voluntary  religious  society  made  for  the  regulation  of  its  own 
affairs,  except  so  far  as  they  related  to  collateral  questions 
affecting  the  disposal  of  projierty.  This  judgment,  then,  makes 
it  clear  that  an  autonomous  Church  can  alter  its  laws,  if  its  code 
contains  provisions  to  that  effect. 

In  a more  recent  case,  which  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords 
(Scottish  Guardian,  Edinburgh,  1893,  pp.  148,  604),  it  was  re- 
marked in  the  Inner  House  by  Lord  Young  that  the  civil  courts 
could  not  entertain  an  action  concerning  merely  the  government 
of  the  Church  unless  it  involved  a breach  of  contract ; and  this 
))rinciple  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave  an 
additional  ground  of  action  before  the  civil  courts,  namely,  if 
the  managers  of  a congregation  had  in  trust  some  funds  of  which 
the  pursuer  was  iu  whole  or  in  jiart  beneficiary,  and  if  they 
refused  to  pay  him.  To  this  extent  would  the  civil  courts 
investigate  and  decide  on  tlie  Churcli  documents. 

The  civil  courts  might  lie  called  in  if  a clergy- 
man deprived  or  suspended  liy  the  Church  courts 


declined  to  recognize  their  sentence.  The  Church, 
having  no  power  in  itself  to  enforce  its  decrees, 
must  invoke  the  helfi  of  the  civil  courts,  if  neces- 
sary, to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  eontract.- 
made.  This  might  happen  if  the  clergyman  in 
question  refused  to  give  up  his  parsonage  or 
church  ; or,  if  costs  were  given  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  against  a certain  party,  and  payment 
was  refused,  the  civil  court  might  be  called  in.  In 
such  cases  the  State  tribunal  would  treat  the  ca.se 
purely  as  a matter  of  contract,  and  they  would 
investigate  whether  the  procedure  in  the  Church 
court  had  been  regular  and  in  accordance  with  the 
current  canons.  In  the  Forbes  case  (see  above), 
where  Forbes  sued  for  damages  because  he  was 
refused  an  assistant  curate.  Lord  Benholnie 
remarked  that  ‘ this  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  under  the 
superintendence  and  review  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  of  appeal  ’ could  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
a civil  claim  for  damages  in  the  Court  of  Session 
{Leading  Ecclcs.  Cases,  p.  426). 

From  what  has  been  said  it  would  appear  that, 
if  a clergyman  deposed  for  here.sj'  bj'  the  Church 
courts  appealed  to  the  civil  courts,  the  latter 
would  not  determine  whether  or  not  the  doctrine 
in  question  was  in  accordance  with  the  formularies 
of  the  Church,  but  would  ask  whether  the  Church 
courts  to  which  the  clergyman  had  promised  obedi- 
ence had  proceeded  regularly.  In  the  discussions 
it  is  quite  possible  that  doctrinal  questions  might 
be  touched  on,  as,  in  fact,  was  done  in  Forbes  v. 
Eden,  when  the  Eucharistic  Controversy  was  re- 
ferreil  to,  and  (as  might  be  expected  when  men  go 
outside  their  own  line  of  study)  some  curious o5'(<  r 
dicta  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  were 
uttered.  But  this  would  happen  only  incidentally. 

An  im]iortant  (piestion  of  Church  law  was 
touclied  on  in  Forbes  v.  Eden,  which  illustrates 
the  recent  case  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  the  present  writer  under- 
stands it,  it  was  ruled  by  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  Free  Church  had  not  in  its  constitution  ex- 
plicit powers  of  conqilete  alteration,  but  was  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  that  certain  things  were 
unalterable.  Something  of  this  sort  was  the  case 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  from  1S3S  to 
1890,  when  the  codes  of  canons  limited  the  altera- 
tions to  those  which  were  ‘in  conformity  with  the 
recognized  constitution  of  the  Church  ’ (until  1863 
also  with  its  ‘acknowledged  practice').  In  the 
Forbes  case  in  1865  the  Lord  Ordinary  observed 
that  the  ‘civil  courts  do  not  undertake"  to  protect 
Churches  or  individual  members  of  Churches  honi 
the  inllux  of  new’  doctrines.  They  only  interfere 
to  prevent  the  uses  of  property  being  perverted 
through  its  being  retained  by  a majority  who  only 
keep  the  name  while  they  have  abandoned  the 
principles  of  the  Church  to  which  it  was  devoted  ’ 
(Leading  Ecclcs.  Cases,  p.  401  n.).  In  the  Inner 
House  Lord  Iiiglis  saiil  that  a majority  may  be 
restrained  on  the  application  of  a minority  h'om 
carrying  an  alteration  of  a fundamental  article  of 
the  constitution,  and  as  an  illustration  said  that 
a projiosal  to  abolish  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
to  substitute  Knox’s  Confession  of  Faith  of  1567 
would  require  unanimity  in  the  Ei)iseopal  Church 
(ib.  p.  404).  In  the  Provincial  Synod  of  1890  the 
limitation  on  the  power  of  alteration  contained 
in  the  vague  phrase  ‘ recognized  constitution  ’ was 
removed. 

Exiierience,  then,  tends  to  show  that  a non- 
establishcd  Church  may  make,  interpret,  and  ad- 
minister its  law,  in  the  existing  civil  conditions  of 
this  country,  without  any  uiulue  interference  from 
the  State.  But  it  must  be  careful  to  see  that  its 
autonomous  powers  are  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
documents  that  govern  it. 
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Litbrature.— i.  Older  B00KS.--R.  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  Oxford,  1843,  etc.,  bk.  viii.  ; W.  Lyndwood,  Prooinciale, 
new  ed.,  do.  Ib79;  D.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnoe  Britanidce  et 
iiibcnilai,  4 volg.,  London,  1737 ; J.  Johnson,  Collection  of  Uu 
Laws  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Enaland,  do.  1720,  new 
ed.  (by  J.  Baron),  Oxford,  1851;  J.  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici  Anglicant^,  London,  1734;  E.  Gibson,  Codex  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Anglicani'^,  Oxford,  1701. 

n.  Modern  books  (a  small  selection). — J.  H.  Blunt  [and 
W.  G.  F.  Phillimore  and  G.  E.  Jones],  The  Book  of  Church 
Law,  London,  1899  ; P.  A.  Lempri^re,  A Compendium  of  the 
Canon  Law,  Edinburgh,  1903  (has  special  reference  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland);  R.  S.  Eves,  art.  ‘Canon  Law,’ 
and  G.  Harford,  art.  ‘Ritual  Law,’  in  the  Prayer  book  Dic- 
tionary, London,  1912  ; J.  W.  Joyce,  The  Civil  Power  in  its 
Relations  to  the  Church  (‘The  Sword  and  the  Keys  ’),  do.  1809, 
and  Handbook  of  Convocations,  do.  1887 ; E.  G!  Wood,  The 
Regal  Power  of  the  Church,  Cambridge,  1888;  W.  E.  Collins, 
The  Nature  and  Force  of  the  Canon  Law  (Church  Historical 
Society,  no.  xxxiv.),  London,  1898;  J.  Robertson,  Statuta 
Ecclesice  Scotticance,  Edinburgh,  1866. 

iii.  The  constitutions  and  canons  of  the  Anglican  Churches 
have  been  published  and  may  be  seen  as  follows  : those  of  Eng- 
land in  Blunt-Phillimore  as  above,  and  (unrevised)  bound  up 
with  the  older  Prayer  Books ; those  of  Ireland  in  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  19U9,  and  the  canons  are 
bound  up  with  the  Irish  Prayer  Books;  the  present  canons  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  were  published  in  Edinburgh 
in  1911 ; for  the  United  States  see  Digest  of  the  Canons  . . . 
together  with  the  Constitution,  Printed,  for  the  Convention, 
1902  [no  place  mentioned] ; the  S.  African  constitution  and 
canons  were  published  at  Capetown  in  1887.  These  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Federation  have  published  their 
laws  locally  after  each  revision  of  them.  The  Irish  Constitution 
is  reprinted  every  ten  years,  when  the  changes  made  in  the 
interval  since  the  last  reprinting  are  incorporated. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

LAW  (Egyptian). — No  body  of  Egyptian  laws 
has  come  down  to  us,  but  some  kind  of  written 
code  is  probably  to  be  recognized  in  ‘ tlie  forty 
leather  rolls  ’ laid  before  the  wazir’s  judgment-seat 
in  the  XVIIItli  dynasty  (J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient 
Records  of  Egypt,  Chiesgo,  IGOo-f)?,  ii.  §§  675,  712). 
We  have  to  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
law  and  its  procedure  almost  entirely  on  the  few 
royal  decrees,  business  documents,  or  the  like,  that 
happen  to  have  survived  on  stone  or  papyrus  to  re- 
present the  varying  practices  of  several  thousands 
of  years.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a meagre 
sketch  of  Egyptian  law  from  these  materials ; a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  documents  or  groups  of 
documents  in  order  of  date  may  he  of  service. 

1.  Old  Kingdom, — For  the  Old  Kingdom  there 
is  an  interesting  series  of  royal  decrees  conferring 
immunity  from  taxation  and  services  of  different 
kinds  on  particular  temples,  their  personnel,  lands, 
serfs,  etc.  (K.  Sethe,  in  GGA,  1912,  p.  705).  In 
the  tombs  we  find  concise  records  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  tomb  endowments  are  entrusted 
to  the  /i;a-priests  (cf.  Breasted,  i.  §§  201,  232,  etc.). 
There  exists  also  a papyrus  which  briefly  states  a 
claim  made  in  regard  to  the  property  of  a deceased 
man  involving  guardianship  and  its  denial  by  the 
opposing  party,  together  with  directions  as  to  how 
the  question  should  he  settled  (A.  Erman  and  F. 
Krebs,  Ans  den  Papyrus  der  Iconiglichen  Museen, 
Berlin,  1899,  p.  83).  A stele  records  the  sale  of  a 
house  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  for  goods  the 
value  of  which  is  reckoned  by  a fixed  standard 
(H.  Sottas,  fitude  critique  sur  un  acte  de  vente 
immohiliere,  Paris,  1913). 

2.  Middle  Kingdom.— From  the  MiddleKingdom 
comes  a remarkable  record  of  a tomb  endowment 
in  the  shape  of  ten  contracts  made  with  the  priests 
and  necropolis  officials  of  Siut  for  the  benefit  of 
the  noniareh’s  tomb,  and  the  directions  given  to 
the  single  well-endowed  A;ffl-priest  to  whom  the 
whole  care  of  the  tomb  and  its  services  was  con- 
fided (Breasted,  i.  § 535).  It  shows  that  the  Old 
Kingdom  system  of  appointing  an  entire  staff  of 
hereditary  tomb  priests  had  failed.  A group  of 
papyri  from  house  ruins  give  two  examples  of 
testamentary  dispositions  (amt-pci'],  census-lists 
{uput)  of  two  households,  a sunt,  or  record,  of  the 
hire  of  servic^es  and  payment  to  he  made,  and  a 
statement  of  a claim  before  the  courts  (F.  LI. 


Griflitli,  Knhun  Papyri,  London,  1899),  and  a 
memorandum  in  support  of  the  claim  to  an  inherit- 
ance (PSBA  xiv.  [1892]  328).  The  inscription  of 
Chnemhotp  (Breasted,  i.  § 619)  dio-.vs  the  king 
regulating  the  boundaries  of  and  .succession  to  a 
nomarcli’s  province.  A royal  decree  (76.  § 773) 
dejioses  a nomarch  for  slieltering  an  enemy,  and 
excludes  his  descendants  from  the  oHice  for  ever. 

3.  New  Kingdom  (dynasties  XVIII. -XX.). — 
From  the  XVllIth  dynasty  we  have  the  diliicult 
and  fragmentary  inscriptions  of  tlie  duties  ol  the 
wazir  alreadj'  referred  to  (Bre.-usted,  ii.  §603);  tlie 
latest  treatment  of  one  of  the  texts,  the  royal 
charge  to  tlie  wazir,  is  by  K.  Sethe  {hie  Einsetzung 
des  Veziers  unter  dcr  18.  Dynastie,  Leipzig,  1909j. 
There  is  also  the  brief  proclamation  of  a king's 
accession  (Breasted,  ii.  § 54),  the  dedication  of  the 
city  Akhetaton  to  the  Sun-god  by  the  heretic  king 
Akhenaton  (76.  § 949),  a royal  gift  of  lands  to  au 
official  (76.  § 1042),  and  the  edict  of  Horemheh, 
being  a series  of  enactments  to  punish  the  unju-t 
impositions  of  tax-gatherers  and  royal  ofiicers 
(76.  iii.  § 45).  Of  documents  on  pajiyrus  we  have 
group  of  two  sunt  (hirings  of  female  slaves)  and 
two  other  documents  connecting  these  with  a law- 
suit (A.  H.  Gardiner,  in  ZA  xliii.  [1907]  27). 
Ostraca  record  a disjmte  about  an  inheritance 
(W.  Spiegelberg,  Studicn  und  Materudien  zuni 
Rerhtswes  n des  Piiaruonenreiches  der  Dynast. 
XVIII.-XXI.,  Hanover,  1892,  p.  16),  and  a few 
other  memoranda  of  law-suits. 

From  the  XIXth  dynasty  we  have  the  long 
record  of  a dispute  between  cousins  regarding  the 
title  to  some  land  (A.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Inscription 
of  Mes,  Leipzig,  1905),  and  the  settlement  of 
another  dispute  about  land  (Erman  and  Krebs, 
Aus  den  Papyrus,  p.  84).  The  international  treaty 
with  the  Hittite  king  (Breasted,  iii.  § 367 ) must  be 
looked  upon  as  belonging  properly  to  Hittite  rather 
than  to  Egyptian  legal  phenomena. 

The  XXth  dynasty  has  given  us  a notable  series 
of  papyrus  records  of  criminal  prosecutions  con- 
cerning (1)  a conspiracy  in  tlie  royal  hariui 
(Breasted,  iv.  § 416),  and  (2)  the  robberies  in  the 
Theban  necropolis,  and  especially  of  the  royal  tombs 
(76.  § 499) ; also  memoranda  of  criminal  charges 
against  a ship-master  (Spiegelberg,  in  ZA  xxix. 
[1891]  73).  A fragment  remains  of  a royal  decree 
like  that  of  Horemheh  (Spiegelberg,  Rechtsicesen, 
p.  95),  and  there  are  some  ostraca  with  records 
of  the  division  of  property  to  heirs  (76.  29,  92). 

4.  Deltaic  dynasties.  — (1)  Dynasties  XXI.- 
XXIV.~-Xt  Thebes  the  virtual  will  of  a high 
priest  of  Ammon  in  favour  of  his  son  was  cast 
into  the  form  of  a decree  of  the  god  himself 
(Erman,  in  ZA  xxxv.  [1897]  19).  A dispute  about 
the  ownership  of  a Avell  in  the  Oasis  of  Dakhel 
was  settled  by  reference  to  the  local  god  Seth 
(Breasted,  iii.  § 725 ; Spiegelberg,  in  BTr  xxi. 
[1899]  12).  A case  supposed  by  Erman  to  be  of 
summary  jurisdiction  is  now  shown  to  be  rather 
of  assassination  of  persons  who  knew  too  much 
of  a State  secret  (Gardiner,  Jiuni.  of  Manchester 
Egyp.  Soc.,  1912-13,  p.  57). 

(2)  Dynasties  XXV. -XXX. — 'WiththeEth'opian 
conquest  begins  a period  when  the  writing  down 
of  contracts  appears  to  have  been  more  and  more 
insisted  on.  Our  collections  henceforward  furnish 
a thin  stream  of  legal  papyri ; and,  though  it  is 
interrupted  at  periods  of  national  disaster  .and  dis- 
turbance, it  tends  to  increase  doum  to  the  time 
when  the  Egyptian  language  for  such  purposes 
ceased  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Eeligion  was  not  so 
obtrusive  in  settling  legal  matters  as  it  had  been 
in  the  last  period,  but  it  was  the  age  of  oracles ; 
oaths  by  the  local  deity  in  his  temple  alwaj's 
played  a large  part  in  both  criminal  and  civil  cases  ; 
and  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  I., 
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in  the  early  contract  papyri,  an  oath  by  the  king 
and  Ammon  was  customarily  recorded. 

All  documents  of  this  time  which  had  been  pub- 
lished or  were  accessible  to  him  in  original  or 
photograph  are  enumerated  by  the  ])resent  writer 
in  his  Catalogue,  of  the  Demotic  Papyri  in  the  John 
By  lands  Library,  Manchester,  1909,  vol.  iii.,  where 
the  papyri  of  that  collection  are  also  fully  trans- 
lated. They  comprise  salesof  land,  houses,  temples, 
priesthoods,  funerary  offices,  and  cattle ; leases  of 
farms ; also  contracts  of  marriage  and  divorce,  of 
son-ship  (adoption),  and  of  servitude.  A large  and 
complete  papyrus  in  the  liylands  Collection  con- 
tains an  elaborate  petition  presented  to  the  vxxzir 
by  a much-injured  priest  seeking  redress  and 
restoration  of  hereditary  rights. 

5.  Ptolemaic  period. — After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest sales  of  lands  and  houses  and  of  mummies 
with  their  funerary  services,  mortgages,  leases, 
loans,  marriage-contracts,  and  exculpatory  oaths 
are  common,  but  contracts  of  divorce,  aaoptiou, 
and  servitude  are  not  to  be  found,  nor  wills  in  any 
form.  The  native  forms  are  modelled  on  those 
that  preceded  them,  and  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  flood  of  Greek  contracts  being  produced  in 
Egypt  at  the  same  time  (see  the  above-mentioned 
Bylands  Catalogue  and  numerous  publications  of 
papyri  by  Spiegelberg).  The  great  priestly  decrees 
of  Canopus  and  of  Memphis  (the  liosetta  stone) 
may  also  be  mentioned  here. 

6.  Roman  period. — The  native  legal  documents 
are  practically  confined  to  house-sales  and  mort- 
gages in  the  Fayyuni  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  See  also 
Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian),  § 12. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  specified  aliove,  the  most 
recent  and  therefore  best  publications  of  documents  include 
W.  Spiegrelberg,  Die  demntischen  Vcrtrdge  der  Papyri  Halts- 
valdt  mit  einem  reclitsijeschiehtlichen  lieitraq  non  Josef 
Partsch,  Leipzifr,  1913;  O.  Gradenwitz,  F.  Preis!gke,.and  W. 
Spiegelberg:,  Jim  Erbstrcit  aus  dent  ptolemdischen  Agypten, 
Strassburg,  1912.  The  numerous  works  of  IS.  Bevillout  on 
Egyptian  law  are  too  fanciful  to  be  recommended. 

E.  Ll.  Griffith. 

LAW  (Greek).— I.  UNITY  OP  CREEK  LAW.— 
Although  the  Greek  world  was  made  up  of  a great 
number  of  commonwealths,  each  possessing  inde- 
pendent laws  of  its  own,  and  although  every 
allowance  must  be  made  for  local  peculiarities, 
the  leading  conceptions  of  Greek  law  as  a whole 
may  still  be  considered  as  a unity.  Most  of  our 
material,  of  course,  comes  from  Athens,  but 
Athens,  as  ‘the  school  of  Hellas,’  is  in  a great 
measure  representative  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  felt 
very  strongly  that  their  customs  and  laws  were 
peculiar  to  themselves  as  a nation,  and  presented 
a marked  contrast  to  those  of  other  people  (Eur. 
Anilrom.  174  ft'.,  and  Dem.  in  Lacrilum,  45). 

II.  Periods. — The  history  of  Greek  law  falls 
into  three  principal  periods,  which  may  bo  called 
the  archaic,  the  classical,  and  tlio  Hellenistic.  In 
the  first,  the  rules  of  Greek  legal  lore  are  one  of 
tlie  varieties  of  Aryan  tribal  customs,  which  mu.st 
be  studied  by  the  methods  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence in  close  connexion  with  Indian,  Italic, 
Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Slavic  law.  The  second 
covers  roughly  the  6th,  5th,  and  4th  centuries  B.C., 
and  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  laws  and  in.sti- 
tutions  of  the  autonomous  city-States.  The  third 
corresponds  to  the  time  when  Greek  conceptions 
were  acting  as  a kind  of  leaven  in  the  vast  tracts  of 
the  East — A.sia  Minor,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  Egypt — 
through  which  the  Greek  population  had  been  dis- 
persed by  emigration  and  the  Macedonian  conquests. 

I.  The  archaic  period. — The  States  of  the 
earliest  periods  were  federations  of  the  clans. 
Thus  in  Athens  the  commonwealth  of  the  Eupa- 
trids  was  subdivided  into  four  tribes  (tpvKi)),  each 
of  which  consisted  of  three  phratries  ((pparpLa), 
while  each  phratry  was  supposed  to  consist  of 


thirty  kindreds  (yivos).  The  chief  contribution  of 
this  period  to  Greek  law  consists  in  the  principles 
of  family  law  and  succession.  The  community  of 
family  interests  is  symbolized  by  the  hearth 
{iarla)  as  the  centre  of  the  household  ; the  estate, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  material  subsistence 
of  the  household,  is  the  K\ijpos,  and  even  in  Athens 
of  classical  times  certain  rights  and  duties  were 
considered  as  peculiarly  attached  to  thi.s  estate 
(see,  e.g.,  Dem.  in  Macart.  1069  fl'.,  as  to  the 
duties  of  criminal  prosecution,  corresiKmding  to 
rights  of  succc.ssion  to  the  K'Srjpos).  Tor  this  rea.son 
the  practice  of  adoption  was  as  well  developed  in 
Athens  as  in  Home  (see  art.  Adoption  [Greek]). 
A special  case  arose  when  a person  died  leaving 
a daughter  to  succeed  him.  Slie  was  emphatically 
‘joined  to  the  estate’  {tiriKXripos),  and  destined  to 
marry  the  nearest  agpiate  in  order  to  preserve  it. 
instances  from  Athenian  jiractice  are  quite 
common,  but  the  custom  is  also  well  illustrated 
by  examples  from  Sparta  and  Crete  (Herod,  vi.  .'iT  ; 
Code  of  Gortyn,  as  to  the  iraTponCiKos,  i.  5011.  ; 
Dareste,  Bee.  des  inscr.  jur.  gr.,  i.  o79fl'.  ; see, 
further,  art.  INHERITANCE  [Greek]).  The  wider 
kindreds  were  constituted  on  the  agnatic  principle, 
as  units  organized  under  a chief  (dpxtor  roO  ylrous) ; 
but  in  many  respects  relationship  tlirougli  females 
was  also  recognized.  The  ayxtdreia,  as  the 
narrower  circle  of  kindred,  included  all  relatives 
down  to  the  degree  of  lirst  cousins  once  removed. 
The  admission  of  relatives  through  females  by 
the  side  of  agnates  may  be  explained  to  some 
extent  by  tradition  from  a period  of  matrilinear 
organization,  which,  according  to  a popular 
legend,  existed  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  Ivekrops 
(Athena;us,  xiii.  2 [555]) ; but  it  is  also  connected 
with  alliances  between  clans  (c.g.,  the  c.asc  of 
Klcisthene.s  the  Alkmaionid'.  The  influence  of 
kinship  on  legal  rules  is  well  exemplilied  by  the 
extensive  rights  of  kinsmen  in  regard  to  criminal 
prosecutions.  In  cases  of  homicide,  an  action 
{SUij  (pbvov)  had  to  be  brought  by  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and,  if  the  ofl'ence  amounted  to  man- 
slaughter, it  might  be  condoned  by  the  relatives 
(aKeo-ts)  (Law  of  Drakon  ; Dareste,  Inscr.  jur.  gr., 
ii.  1)  and  compensation  given  by  the  slayer  to  the 
kindred.  The  family  authority  of  the  father  over 
the  children  and  of  the  husband  over  the  wife 
appears  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  other  Aryan  laws  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  drastically  expressed  as  in  the 
Koman  system.  The  father  is  not  the  absolute 
ruler  of  the  household,  but,  as  it  were,  a party  to 
an  implied  compact,  providing  protection  and 
education  for  his  children,  and  entitled  to  support 
from  them  in  return  (yppofioa-Kia). 

2.  The  classical  period. — [a)  General  character- 
istics.— In  this  period  wo  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  oligarchic  and  democratic 
political  principles.  Aristotle  (c.g.,  Pol.  vii.  [v.] 
1309(1!)  often  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
laws  assumed  a dill'erent  asivect  according  to  the 
system  of  government  whicli  was  in  force.  The 
ideal  of  oligarchy  is  government  by  a small  number 
of  equals  (byoTot),  though  in  practice  many  in- 
equalities may  arise  {Pol.  ii.  9.  TJVOn) ; the 
tendency  of  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
give  freer  scope  to  individual  liberty  of  judgment 
and  action  {Pol.  viii.  1317A,  3 ; ef.  the  funeral 
speech  of  I’erikles  [Time.  ii.  39]).  In  Athens,  we 
are  dealing  with  a system  which,  more  than  any 
other,  embodied  these  democratic  ininciples. 

(6)  I'hc  Athenian  system. — .\thenian  law  of  the 
classical  period  was  essentially  a popular,  not  a 
technical,  body  of  rules.  It  represents  the  most 
striking  exiieriment  in  history  to  administer  law 
according  to  the  stand, ards  of  t he  ‘ average  man  ’ 
as  to  eijuity  and  justice.  The  commissions  of 
heliasts,  the  sworn  jiulges  of  the  courts  {disatrri^pia), 
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nuniljered  some  200,  500,  or  1000  citizens,  who  had 
to  decide  by  vote  after  hearing  the  pleadings,  but 
without  previous  debate  among  themselves.  In 
these  circumstances,  no  doubt  the  action  of  the 
tribunals  was  often  extremely  capricious  and 
swayed  by  merely  emotional  considerations  {e.g., 
Lykurgus,  in  Leocharem ; cf.  \A'yse’s  Iscbus, 
passim).  But  the  real  wonder  is  not  that  these 
defects  existed,  but  that  in  spite  of  them  the 
administration  of  justice  was  of  such  a kind  as 
to  produce  not  only  fine  oratory,  but  remarkable 
juridical  ideas. 

(c)  Nature  of  law. — The  Greeks  set  a very  high 
ideal  to  the  State ; its  aim  ■was  not  merely 
negative — to  provide  order  and  security  for  its 
members — but  positive — to  ensure  the  welfare  of 
the  individual.  The  policy  might  be  called  a 
cultural  socialism — ou  pivov  toO  ^vesa,  dXXd  toO 
eC  (cf.  Plato,  Leg(j.  xi.  923  A).  Thus  the  State 
was  regarded  as  being  primarily  an  educational 
and  cultural  institution.  To  the  attainment  of  its 
ideal,  the  laws  were  the  chief  instrument : they 
provided  a Traidelav  irpbs  rh  Koivbv  (Arist.  Eth.  Nic. 
V.  ii.  11).  Their  object  was  to  embody  the  eternal 
justice  {SiKaiocrijrr]) ; and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  conception  that  there  is  no  term  in  the 
language  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ius,  the  ex- 
ression  t6  dlKaior  meaning  not  only  ‘ the  lawful  ’ 
ut  ‘ the  just.’  Hence  the  archaic  conception  of 
law  was  that  it  w’as  essentially  sacred  in  its  origin, 
being  the  gift  of  the  gods  to  men  (see  passage  from 
Dem.  adv.  Aristogeitonei7i,  quoted  Dig.  I.  iii.  2), 
the  concrete  expression  of  a universal  and  immut- 
able diKaioalivT]  (cf.  Herakleitos,  fr.  114;  H.  Diels, 
HeraMeitos  von  Ephesus'^,  Berlin,  1909,  p.  44) ; and 
hence  the  view,  which  frequently  recurs  in  the 
orators,  that  the  most  ancient  law  is  the  best  {e.g., 
Isok.  llepl  rrjs  ’ AvTi8&a-ews,  82).  In  the  classical 
period,  however,  this  ancient  idealistic  view  was 
subjected  to  searching  criticism.  The  5th  cent, 
was  a time  of  great  fermentation,  when,  as 
Thucydides  says,  ‘ men  believed  nothing  but  that 
nothing  was  secure  ’ (iii.  83) ; a growing  acquaint- 
ance with  new  countries  and  peoples  impressed 
the  Greeks  ■vividly  with  the  diversity  of  national 
ideas  and  customs  (Herod,  iii.  38) ; the  great 
catastrophes  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars  produced  a distrust  of  settled  institutions ; 
and,  lastly,  the  development  of  philosophical 
theories  led  to  a marked  assertion  of  individualism. 
The  general  result  was  an  acute  realization  of  the 
relativity  of  all  human  aflairs,  which  in  practical 
life  acted  as  a powerful  social  dissolvent.  It 
became  a common  contention  that  law  was  merely 
the  product  of  force,  or  an  arbitrary  and  artificial 
arrangement  which  superior  persons  were  entitled 
to  disregard  (Thrasymachos  and  Glaukon  in  the 
Republic,  Kallikles  in  the  Gorgias).  In  the  domain 
of  jurisprudence  the  great  problem  was  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  fundamental  laws  could  be 
considered  as  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
how  far  they  were  merely  subjective  and  factitious. 
It  was  the  Sophists  who  chiefly  canvassed  this 
question,  but  the  inquiry  did  not  by  any  means 
originate  with  them ; it  appears  as  early  as 
Demokritos,  who  first  sets  up  the  antithesis 
between  (pva-is,  or  that  which  exists  by  nature, 
and  v6pos,  or  that  which  exists  by  convention 
(fr.  1 ; cf.  Arehelaus,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  4,  and 
Hippolytus,  ap.  H.  Diels,  Doxographi  Greed, 
Berlin,  1879,  p.  564).  This  principle  of  relativism 
runs  throughout  all  the  speculation  of  the  Sophists, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  reached  its  highest  point  in 
Protagoras.  But  a justification  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  positive  law ; even  the  Sophists  had  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  society  and  law  continue 
to  exist  in  spite  of  the  divergent  tendencies  of 
individualism.  This  was  to  be  explained,  they 


said,  by  the  social  instinct:  man  is  led  by 
nature  to  evaluate  his  own  actions  — hence  the 
feeling  of  shame  (afSus) — and  at  the  same  time  to 
strike  a balance  between  conflicting  rights — hence 
justice  {SiKT})  (Plato,  Protag.  322  B).  How  was  this 
to  be  reconciled  with  relativism  ? According  to 
Plato,  Protagoras  held  that  the  laws  were  the 
result  of  conventions  imposed  by  each  city  ac- 
cording to  its  own  particular  standards  (Theaet. 
172  A,  B).  It  was  useless  to  dispute  concerning 
the  truth  of  these  different  views  of  law  ; but  the 
event  would  show  which  of  them  was  useful  and 
which  not.  In  this  system,  therefore,  individual- 
ism is  supplanted  by  pragmatism.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Sofa  TT\%  TrSXeus,  fully  developed  by  Prota- 
goras, remains  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  Sokrates’ 
teaching.  The  citizen  who  has  been  nurtured  by 
the  ttSXis,  and  chooses  to  remain  in  it,  must  abide 
by  its  decrees  ; at  the  same  time,  freedom  must  be 
allowed  to  individual  thought,  and  Sokrates  was 
optimistic  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right 
knowledge  in  politics  and  jurisprudence  as  well  as 
in  science ; his  standard  tor  the  examination  of 
laws  is  a logical  standard,  and  his  method 
necessarily  dialectical.  Plato  follows  upon  much 
the  .same  lines  as  Sokrates.  The  54fa  irbXtois, 
in  his  view,  means  that  the  State,  not  the  in- 
dividual, is  to  set  the  standard  of  morals  and  law  ; 
justice  is  ‘writ  small  in  the  individual  and  writ 
large  in  the  State’  (Rep.  ii.  368 fl’.).  Its  essence 
is  the  distribution  of  rights  and  duties  on  the 
principle  of  not  meddling  with  the  concerns  of 
others  (Rep.  iv.  433  A).  The  privileges  of  each 
class  of  the  community — thinkers,  fighters,  and 
workers — must  be  strictly  proportionate  to  its 
responsibilities.  It  is,  unhappily,  riot  any  exist- 
ing State,  but  only  an  ideal  commonwealth,  that 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  setting  and  maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  justice  (Rep.  vii.  519).  Aris- 
totle sums  up  the  preceding  theories  concerning 
the  justification  of  positive  law,  and  gives  the 
famous  classification  which  divides  the  subject 
under  the  heads  of  ‘justice  in  general’  (rh  dlKcuov 
Kad’  8\ov)  and  ‘justice  in  particular’  (rd  diKaior  ev 
plpet).  The  latter  is  further  subdivided  into  justice 
which  is  distributive  (SiavepriTiKov)  and  legal  redress 
(SiopdojriKdv).  Justice  in  general  deals  with  moral 
precepts  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  State 
by  its  laws  (t6  vbpipov),  while  justice  in  particular 
deals  more  especially  with  equality  (t6  tcrov).  As 
to  the  distribution  of  rights  and  duties,  it  has  to 
find  its  standard,  not  in  absolute  equality,  but  in 
proportion  (xar’  ivoKoylav),  which  is  taken  as 
geometrical  proportion.  ]\Ien  must  claim  rights 
in  accordance  vritli  their  standing  and  their  duties. 
Legal  redress  is  directed  to  determining  rights 
which  may  be  in  dispute,  and  giving  compensation 
for  material  and  moral  injuries.  Besides  gi'dng 
these  categories  of  justice,  Aristotle  dwells  on  the 
necessity  of  correcting  general  rules  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  ; this  forms 
the  sphei'e  of  eTrieUeLa  (.see  below)  (Eth.  Nic.  v.  ii. 
8,  10,  iii.  7,  iv.  2f.,  v.  1). 

(d)  Sources  of  law. — Let  us  now  consider  how 
these  jurisprudential  principles  were  embodied  in 
the  practice  of  law.  (1)  Enacted  lato. — The  most 
important  source  was  written  or  formulated  en- 
actment. The  sovereign  people  did  not  care  to 
entrust  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  magistrates  and  officers  : the 
‘rule  of  law’  was  fully  recognized  by  Athenian 
democracy  (e.g.,  Isok.  Panath.  § 138).  As  soon 
as  the  authority  of  vopos  was  usurped  by  popular 
decree  (^7)0icr/ia),  democracy,  said  Aristotle,  was 
undermined  (Pol.  vi.  4.  1292a,  27  f. ).  Elaborate 
precautions  against  hasty  legislation  were  taken  by 
means  of  the  ypaepp  wapavbpoiv,  oaths  and  penalties 
(Hyperides,  Philipp.  §§  4,  6 ; Dem.  adv.  Aristoc, 
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86).  (2)  Cxistomarrj  law, — Nevertlieless,  there  was 

also  a vast  body  of  customai-y  law,  which  was 
mainly  passed  on  to  democracy  by  the  preceding 
period,  since  only  a few  of  the  rules  as  to  procedure 
and  substantive  law  were  actually  promulgated 
as  9ea-fiot  (Arist.  Aih.  Pol.  iii,  4).  Sacral  law  in 
general  remained  uncodified  ; ancestral  customs  (rb. 
■jrdrpia)  were  recognized  as  a definite  and  sacred 
source  of  legal  rules,  and  as  such  were  interpreted 
by  the  exegetse  (Dein.  in  JEuei’ff  um,  p.  1160,  § 68  f.). 
The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  arclions,  and  tliat 
of  the  Areopagus,  until  the  reforms  of  Perikles 
and  Ephialtes,  were  also  largely  concerned  with 
traditional  usages.  (3)  Precedent. — Precedent  was 
never  regarded  as  binding  on  the  Athenian  courts, 
but  various  kinds  of  non-litigious  custom — e.g., 
in  dowry,  commercial  practice,  maritime  law,  and 
forms  of  pleading  and  conveyancing  employed 
by  the  professional  scribes  {ypcLfifiareis)  of  the 
courts  together  with  various  forms  of  executory 
agreements  (cf.  Dareste,  Inset',  fur.  gr.,  i.  318) — 
tended  to  establish  precedents ; and,  in  general,  ex- 
isting decisions  had  at  least  a symptomatic  value, 
as  showing  the  prevailing  views  and  tendencies  of 
popular  courts  (cf.  Dem.  in  Dionys.  48).  (4)  Natu- 

ral law. — Though  in  the  orators  and  philosophers 
there  are  many  indications  of  an  ‘ unwritten  law  ’ 
(v6p.os  dypaipos)  which  is  founded  on  instincts  of 
human  nature  (Arist.  Ehet.  i.  x.  3),  the  theory  of  a 
transcendent  law  of  nature  was  not  erected  into  a 
positive  juridical  doctrine.  It  appears  most  forc- 
ibly in  the  poets  {e.g.,  Soph.  Antig.  454),  though  it 
was  sometimes  appealed  to  in  actual  litigation 
(Lysias,  in  Eratosthenem,  § 2).  (5)  Equity.  — A 

conscious  juristic  theory  of  the  law  of  nature  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  concejjtion  of  dmeUeia, 
which  gives  a peculiar  colouring  to  the  whole 
system  of  Greek  law.  It  amounted  in  practice  to 
a liberal  interpretation  and  application  of  legal 
rules.  Although  the  oath  of  the  heliasts  enjoined 
them  to  frame  their  decisions  according  to  their 
consciousness  of  justice  {ypufiy  xai  diKaiordr-g)  only 
where  there  was  no  deiinite  law  to  go  by,  in  prac- 
tice popular  tribunals  took  great  liberties  in  the 
application  of  existing  laws.  To  some  extent  this 
was  made  necessary  by  the  archaic  origin  and 
obscure  expression  of  many  fundamental  laws 
(Arist.  Ath.  Pol.  ix.).  Wills  and  contracts  pro- 
vided fruitful  material  for  such  discretionary 
justice. 

(e)  Distributive  justice. — The  principle  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  rights  and  duties,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Greek  legal  system,  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  theory,  but  was  very  definitely  asserted  in 
practice.  Privileges  and  burdens  were  dispensed 
according  to  what  the  individual  did  and  could 
contribute  to  the  common  stock.  Military  service, 
taxation,  and  the  liturgies — i.e.  public  services 
such  as  the  lifting  out  of  ships,  providing  choruses 
for  dramatic  performances,  etc. — were  all  regulated 
upon  this  basis.  Those  who  considered  themselves 
unfairly  burdened  by  the  very  heavy  requirements 
of  the  liturgies  might  resort  to  the  dvrldocm.  A 
citizen  wlio  had  been  called  u]ion  to  perform  a 
liturgy  might  cLaim  that  another  was  better  able 
to  undertake  it  than  himself,  and  demand  that  he 
should  either  do  so  or  exchange  properties  (Dem. 
in  Pluen.  ; Isok.  Ilepi  t^s  ’AvriSiio-ews).  Similarly, 
if  a citizen  had  been  exempted  from  public  burdens 
or  granted  a .subsidy,  be  might  be  called  upon  to 
defend  his  privileges  (Lysias,  Or.  xxiv.  § 6 f. ). 
The  law  of  property  in  Athens  never  developed  on 
such  rigid  lines  as  in  Rome.  There  was  no  theory 
of  absolute  ownership.  The  KXrjpos  was  lu'imarily 
the  thing  which  was  ‘allotted’  to  the  individuai, 
but  a kind  of  ‘ eminent  domain  ’ was  reserved  to 
the  commonwealth.  Therefore  the  typical  action 
for  the  recovery  of  property  was  the  diadiKacrla, 
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which  was  not  a claim  for  absolute  title,  but  only 
for  guaranteed  possession.  Expropriation  and  inter- 
ference with  contracts  were  practised  with  a dis- 
regard for  private  right  which  is  startling  to 
modern  notions  (e.g.,  legislation  in  Ephesus  at  the 
time  of  the  Mithridatic  war  [Dareste,  Inscr,  jur. 
gr.,  i.  22]). 

(/)  Wrong  and  crime. — We  distinguish  in  the 
Greek  theory  of  wrong  and  crime  three  elements 
which  call  for  juridical  treatment.  (1)  The  first  is 
that  of  redress.  ‘ Damages,’  in  Aristotle’s  scheme, 
are  not  merely  comiiensation,  as  in  modern  theory, 
but  an  equation  of  the  loss  to  the  party  wronged 
{t;r)p.ia)  and  the  gain  to  the  VTongdoer  (Ktpdos).  All 
wrongs  are  considered  chieHy  from  the  personal 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  sharp  cleavage  l>e- 
tween  the  private  action  (SAij)  and  the  public  action 
(ypatpri) ; as  a transition.al  form,  the  SIkt]  rard  tivos, 
a private  action  for  crime,  is  distinguished  from 
the  StKt]  trp6i  Tipa,  a purely  private  suit.  As  for 
the  assessment  of  damages,  the  contending  parties 
presented  rival  valuations  between  whicli  the 
court  had  to  decide.  (2)  The  element  of  public 
reprobation  assumes  a religious  form.  Rloodshed, 
e.g.,  was  a pollution  which  excited  the  wrath  of 
the  Erinyes  and  the  Olympian  gods,  and  must  be 
cleansed  by  religious  purification.  Hence  even  in 
classical  times  all  actions  of  liomicide  were  tried 
in  temples,  and  even  an  inanimate  object  which 
cau.sed  the  death  of  a human  being  was  solemnlj’ 
judged  and  sentenced  before  the  hearth  of  the 
government  (Prytanenm).  Hence  also  the  import- 
ance which  was  attached  to  orthodoxy  : impietj', 
which  was  taken  to  include  professions  ot  free 
thought,  was  indictable  by  the  ypatp^  dac^das  (e.g., 
the  case  of  Sokrates).  (3)  How  far  was  it  recog- 
nized that  in  every  crime  tliere  is  a revolt  of  the 
individual  will  against  the  supreme  will  of  the 
community?  There  are  many  indications  that 
the  Greeks  were  conscious  of  this  element  in  crime, 
e.g.,  Isok.  c.  Lochitem,  § 7).  They  were  not  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  individual  free  will  in  the 
theory  of  punishment.  In  view  of  the  jiredoini- 
nance  of  the  commonwealth  over  the  individual, 
punishment  itself  often  took  the  terroristic  form 
of  actual  extermination  and  intimidation.  Demo- 
kritos  puts  the  criminal  on  the  same  plane  as  a 
wild  beast  (frags,  ap.  Stob.  Flor.  xliv.  16,  IS,  19), 
and  Plato  unequivocally  states  the  necessity'  of 
removing  obnoxious  members  of  the  body  politic 
by  means  of  capital  punishment  (Legg.  862).  The 
social  effect  of  intimidation  was  one  of  the  leading 
ju'inciples  of  Protagoras’s  theory  of  law,  and  Plato 
fully  endorses  the  view  of  the  great  Sophist  that 
the  object  of  punishment  is  not  revenge  for  what, 
after  all,  cannot  be  undone,  but  the  prevention  of 
similar  offences  in  the  future  {Protag.  32415). 

3.  The  Hellenistic  period. — It  is  impossible  to 
enter  in  detail  upon  the  discoveries  which  the  recent 
researches  of  papyrologists  and  epigraphists  have 
made  in  the  Greek  law  of  this  period,  especially 
that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  features  was  the  personilieation  of  the 
State  in  the  king  (the  Pharaoh;  cf.  art.  King 
[Egyptian]),  and  the  subjection  of  all  juridical 
relations  to  the  liscal  point  of  view.  Under  (he 
rule  of  the  Ptoleniys,  aominiinn  was  vested  in  the 
monarch,  and  private  property'  in  land  amounted 
only  to  a species  of  leasehold  {ytj  iv  d(f>t<Tet'\,  while 
the  cultivation  of  State  domains  {yij  ^SatriXo.?)),  and, 
later  on,  of  all  taxed  land,  was  ensured  by  every 
means,  including  a comi)ulsory'  distribution  of  plots 
(^iti^SoXt))  among  peasant  farmers.  In  the  ascrip- 
tion of  the  peasantry  {d-ppda-ioi  yeupyol)  to  the  crown 
lands  we  lind  the  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  local 
origin  which  playcil  such  a large  part  in  the  later 
Roman  Empire.  In  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Sel- 
eucida',  there  was  even  a class  of  tenants,  called 
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Xaoi  /SacrtXiKo/,  whose  status  may  be  described  as 
‘ascription  to  the  glebe’  (Rostowzew,  Gesch.  des 
rom.  Kolonates,  p.  256  ff.). 

Literature. — Some  o!  the  ori^dnal  texts  of  Greek  law  have 
been  preserved  for  us  in  inscriptions — e.p.,  the  laws  of  Gortyn 
in  Crete,  and  Drakon’s  law  as  to  homicide  in  a copy  made  in 
409-408  B.o.  A selection  of  texts  and  of  legal  instruments  of 
different  kinds,  with  an  excellent  commentary,  is  presented  in 
the  Recueil  des  inscriptions  juridiques  grectjves,ei.  R.  Dareste, 
B.  Haussoulier,  and  T.  Reinach,  Paris,  1892-95.  Other  collec- 
tions are  W.  Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Grcecanim, 
3 vols.,  Leipzig,  1898 ; CIG,  Berlin,  1873,  etc. ; H.  Collitz  and 

F.  Bechtel,  Die  griech.  Dialekt-Inschriften,  Gottingen,  1883 ff.; 
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Paul  Vinogradoff. 

LAW  (Hindu).— Law  in  India  is  closely  con- 
nected with  religion.  Thus  the  so-called  Code  of 


Mann  contains  a great  deal  more  about  u<hnru, 
‘established  practices,’  i.e.  observances  of  ca-ste, 
domestic  ceremonies,  funeral  rites,  oblations  to  the 
mams  and  to  the  gods,  rules  of  diet,  and  other 
religious  questions,  including  purely  religious  and 
philosophical  discussions,  than  on  the  subject  of 
secular  laws  (see  Custom  [Hindu]).  Hence,  after 
an  exordium  in  the  first  book  on  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  four  stages  in  the  life  of  a Brahman 
form  the  jirincipal  if  not  the  only  subject  treated  in 
the  2nd  to  the  6th  book.  The  7th  book  contains  the 
rules  of  government,  including  the  art  of  war.  The 
8th  book — the  longest  of  all,  it  is  true — and  the  9th 
are  the  only  ones  which  deal  with  law  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  (vyavahdra).  The  last  three 
books  (10-12)  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  various 
castes,  of  iienanees,  and  of  transmigration.  The 
legal  portion  of  the  Code  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Nor  do  the  other 
law-books  (Dharmaidstras)  differ  from  Manu  in 
this  respect ; most  of  the  Codes  do  not  deal  at  all 
with  positive  law,  but  confine  their  attention  to 
penances,  imrihcation,  and  other  religious  topics. 
Forensic  law  is  arranged  under  18  heads  in  the 
Code  of  Manu  (viii.  4-7),  viz.  non-payment  of  debt, 
deposit  and  pledge,  sale  without  oumership,  con- 
cerns among  partners,  resumjition  of  gifts,  non- 
payment of  wages,  non-jierformance  of  agreements, 
rescission  of  sale  and  purchase,  disputes  between 
the  owner  of  cattle  and  his  servants,  disputes  re- 
garding boundaries,  assault,  defamation,  robbery 
and  violence,  adulterj',  duties  of  man  and  wife, 
partition  of  inheritance,  gambling  and  betting. 
The  DhamvaSdstra  of  Narada  divides  the  18  titles 
into  132  branches.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  first  title,  the 
layv  of  debt,  is  said  to  consist  of  tlie  following  25 
divisions:  (1)  which  debts  have  to  be  paid,  and 
which  not ; (2)  debts  ; (3)  property  ; (4)  subsistence 
of  a Brahman  in  times  of  clistress ; (5)  modes  of 
proof  ; (6)  lending  money  at  interest ; (7)  usurers  ; 
(8)  sureties;  (9)  pledges;  (10)  documents  ; (11)  in- 
competent witnesses ; ( 12)  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff ; 
(13)  witnesses  for  the  defendant;  (14)  where  no 
witnesses  are  required  ; (15)  validity  of  testimony  ; 
(16)  false  witnesses;  (17)  exhorting  the  witnesses; 
(18)  valid  evidence  ; (19)  invalid  evidence  ; (20)  pro- 
ceedings on  failure  of  both  documents  and  witnesses ; 
(21)  ordeal  bj^  balance  ; (22)  ordeal  by  fire ; (23) 
ordeal  by  water  ; (24)  ordeal  by  poison  ; (25)  ordeal 
by  sacred  libation.  It  appears  that  the  law  of 
evidence  and  judicial  procedure,  including  ordeals, 
in  general  is  here  mixed  up  with  the  law  of  debt, 
pointing  thus  to  the  special  importance  of  debt 
which  may  be  considered  the  principal  reason  for 
going  to  law  in  a primitive  state  of  society.  A 
creditor  is,  however,  allowed  to  recover  a debt 
from  his  debtor  privately,  by  force  or  by  fraud. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  extremely  high ; it  is 
generally  paid  in  kind. 

As  regards  deposits,  we  can  understand  that  the 
insecurity  of  property  led  to  the  entrusting  of 
valuable  articles  for  safety  to  the  keeping  of  others. 
The  habit  of  concealing  such  articles  somewhere 
accounts  for  the  prominence  of  the  subject  of 
treasure  - trove  in  the  Indian  law-books  (see 
Treasure-trove  [Hindu]).  All  purchases  and 
sales  are  to  be  efl'ected  in  open  market,  secrecy 
being  considered  a sign  of  dishonesty.  The  public 
fixing  of  market  rates  and  the  enforcement  of 
them  correspond  to  modern  practice.  When  a 
man  repents  of  a bargain,  he  is  at  liberty  to  annul 
it  within  ten  days.  The  rules  regarding  concerns 
among  partners  refer,  particularly,  to  societies  of 
priests ; and  by  ‘ gifts  ’ are  meant,  in  the  first 
place,  religious  gifts  to  Brahmans  (see  Gifts 
[Hindu]).  A herdsman  is  to  receive  a tenth  part  of 
the  milk  of  his  cow^s  in  place  of  wages.  The 
detailed  rules  regarding  the  boundaries  of  fields 
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show  that  the  arable  land  was  already  held  in 
severalty. 

In  the  family  laws,  the  institution  of  marriage 
is  improved  by  prohibiting  purchase  of  a wife,  and 
declaring  a contract  of  marriage,  if  once  concluded, 
to  be  irrevocable.  Nevertheless,  the  position  of 
women  is  one  of  absolute  inferiority  to  the  male 
sex.  Thus  a wife  is  liable  to  be  chastised  by  her 
husband  ; and,  even  when  he  is  unfaithful  to  her, 
she  must  worship  him  like  a god.  A woman  is 
declared  to  be  never  tit  for  independence,  and 
has  to  live  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  her 
father,  husband,  and  sons.  Polygamy  is  allowed, 
and  seems  to  have  been  very  common  in  rich  and 
noble  families.  Infant-marriage  is  recommended, 
and  the  re-marriage  of  widows  prohibited  or  dis- 
couraged. As  regards  proprietary  right  (strldhanu), 
women  are  said  to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  pro- 
perty (except  their  strirfAwnfe,  or  peculiar  property) ; 
nor  can  they  inherit,  under  the  early  law  of  suc- 
cession at  least,  which  was  subsequently  modified 
so  as  to  let  the  widow  in  as  an  heir,  with  certain 
restrictions,  on  failure  of  male  posterity.  All 
family  property  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  common 
by  a sort  of  joint  ownership  (joint  family),  the 
father  or  manager  being  regarded  as  a head 
partner.  The  family  members  are  kept  together 
by  the  sacred  oblations  oll’ered  in  common  by  its 
living  head  to  its  deceased  members  (see  INIIEEIT- 
ANCE  [Hindu]).  After  the  father’s  death  the 
sons  divide  his  property  equally,  or  with  a 
specific  deduction  for  the  eldest  son  ; or  the  eldest 
succeeds  to  the  whole  estate,  the  others  living  under 
him  as  under  their  father.  Twelve  different  kinds 
of  sonship  are  recognized,  each  of  the  secondary 
sons  succeeding  in  default  of  his  superior  in  rank, 
whilst  the  rem  legitimate  son  excludes  them  all 
from  inheriting.  The  jjassages  in  the  law-books 
extolling  the  possession  of  a son  for  spiritual  i)ur- 
poses,  as  saving  his  father  from  hell,  generally 
relate  to  the  real  legitimate  son.  The  gross  usages 
relating  to  the  affiliation  of  the  subsidiary  sons 
were  discouraged  by  the  legal  writers,  and  no 
doubt  the  existence  of  these  usages  throws  an  un- 
favourable light  on  the  constitution  of  the  family 
in  ancient  India.  Thus  there  is  the  ksctraja,  or 
son  begotten  by  levirate  (niyoga)  • the  gudhaja,  or 
secretly  born  son  of  an  adulterous  wife ; the 
sahodha,  or  son  of  the  pregnant  bride  ; the  kdnlna, 
or  unmarried  damsel’s  son  ; the  krita,  or  purchased 
son  ; the  apaviddha,  or  deserted  son.  The  more 
recent  writers  do  not  acknowledge  as  legitimate  in 
the  present  age  of  sin  (Kaliyuga)  any  but  the  true 
son,  procreated  in  lawful  marriage  {aurasa),  and 
the  adopted  son  (dattaka)  (see  ADOPTION  [Hindu]). 
There  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
widow  may  be  allowed  to  adopt,  with  the  assent  of 
her  husband  given  shortly  before  his  death,  this 
being  the  only  case  in  which  a sort  of  testamentary 
power  of  the  owner  of  property  is  recognized.  A 
father  may,  indeed,  distribute  his  property  among 
his  sons  during  his  lifetime ; but,  in  doing  so,  he 
can  exercise  discretion  only  as  to  his  self-acquired 
property,  the  ancestral  property  being  held  by 
father  and  sons  in  common,  according  to  the  joint- 
family  principle. 

Passing  to  criminal  law,  we  find  the  suppression 
of  crime  recognized  as  a sovereign  and  a sacred 
function.  There  are  hardly  any  survivals  left  of 
the  right  of  private  war  and  of  the  wergild  (see 
Blood-feud  [Hindu]).  The  removal  of  thorny 
weeds  (kantakaiodhnna),  i.e.  the  sup[)ression  of 
criminals,  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlio  principal  duties 
of  a ruler.  Legal  offences  are  also  moral  sins,  and 
kings,  by  punishing  the  wicked  and  protecting  the 
virtuous,  (ibtain  their  own  ab.solution.  Punishment 
is  jiersonilied  as  a god  (see  CuiMES  and  Punish- 
ments [Hindu]).  A king  in  whose  dominions  there 


are  no  thieves,  adulterers,  calumniators,  robbers, 
murderers,  (after  death)  attains  the  world  of  Indra. 
Abuse,  assault,  theft,  violence,  including  man- 
slaughter and  robbery,  and  sexual  crimes,  such  as 
adultery,  rape,  seduction, and  forbidden  intercourse, 
are  regarded  as  the  five  principal  crime.s.  Theft 
and  robbery  seem  to  obtain  special  attention.  A 
thief  appearing  before  the  king  •with  flying  hair, 
holding  a club  in  his  hand,  and  proclaiming  liis 
deed,  is  purified  of  his  guilt,  whether  he  be  -lain  or 
pardoned ; but,  if  the  king  does  noi  strike,  the 
guilt  falls  on  him.  Cattle-lifting  aiq  ijars  to  have 
been  specially  common,  and  the  village  to  which 
the  robbers  were  tracked  was  made  answi^rable. 
The  principle  thus  laid  down  has  remained  an 
effective  part  of  the  law  down  to  our  day,  and 
elaborate  rules  are  still  in  force  in  Kathifivar  for 
following  up  the  track  from  village  to  village,  the 
Talukdar  of  the  last  being  held  primarilj’  respon- 
sible. Stolen  property  in  general  must  be  re.stored 
by  a king  to  its  owner,  according  to  Manu  ; and  a 
ruler  is  even  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  occasioned 
by  his  negligence.  The  king  is  required  to  cause 
taverns,  shops,  festive  assemblies,  old  gardens, 
forests,  and  other  jdaces  of  retreat  to  be  guanled  by 
companies  of  soldiers,  in  order  to  keep  away  thieves, 
and  to  find  out  thieves  with  the  aid  of  clever  re- 
formed thieves,  and  destroy  them.  The  notion  of 
theft  and  robbery  is  extended  very  far,  .so  a-s  to 
include  cheating  of  every  sort,  forgery,  bribery, 
jugglery,  dishonest  dealing  in  judicial  proceedings, 
false  gambling,  etc.  To  steal  gold  belonging  to  a 
Brahman  is  regarded  as  ])articularly  punishable  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  law  of  abuse  and  assault,  of  homi- 
cide, and  of  adultery,  that  the  gradation  of  luinish- 
nients  according  to  the  caste  of  the  offender  and 
of  the  offended  comes  out  most  clearly.  Thus  a 
low-caste  man  must  suffer  death  for  an  intrigue 
with  a guarded  Brahman  woman,  as  a safeguard 
of  caste  purity,  whereius  adultery  with  a woman  of 
inferior  caste  is  punishable  only  with  a line.  Pines 
are  inflicted  equally  on  Ksatriyas  and  Vai.syas 
who  defame  one  of  a higher  caste,  while  the  6udra 
offender  incurs  corporal  punishment.  Pines  are 
the  most  common  form  or  punishment,  but  there 
are  many  other  forms  (see  Ckimes  .\nd  PUNISH- 
MENTS [Hindu]).  Barbarous  cruelty,  the  luevalence 
of  the  lex  talioni.f,  and  want  of  system  characterize 
the  Indian  as  well  as  other  iirimitive  codes.  Death 
is  prescribed  by  Manu  for  agg’-avated  theft,  for 
harbouring  robbers,  swindling,  and  kidnapjnng, 
for  certain  cases  of  adultery  ana  insult — in  short, 
for  a great  many  more  crimes  than  under  more 
balanced  systems.  Death  by  torture  was  the 
punishment  of  a dishonest  goldsmith,  and  mutila- 
tion that  of  the  destroyer  of  a boundary-mark — 
which  shows  how  great  was  the  alarm  at  their 
offences.  AVhen  we  find  that  a red-hot  iron  spike 
ten  lingers  long  is  to  be  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  a 
low-born  wretch  for  reviling  a Brrdiman,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  composers  of  these  law-books 
were  Brahmans.  Although  the  judges,  like  the 
jurists,  were  generally  Brrdinians,  it  apjiears  doubt- 
ful whether  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  sacer- 
dotal class  and  incorporated  with  legal  rules  were 
actually  accorded  to  them.  Many  of  their  rules 
belong  to  the  moral  sphere,  and  go  beyond  what 
wo  recognize  as  the  proper  luovince  of  the  jienal 
law.  Excessiv'o  drinking  is  ininished  as  a crime 
in  itself,  not  oidy  as  a breach  of  public  order, 
(gambling  is  viewed  in  the  same  light.  There  are 
rules  for  securing  chastity  and  sexual  juirity. 
Hosjutality  is  considered  a duty  to  be  enforced  l">y 
law  in  certain  cases.  The  luactice  of  magic  rites 
and  incantations  meant  to  destroy  life  is  punish- 
able by  aline.  Every  one  must  be  strictly  keiit  to 
the  omi)loyment  of  Ids  own  caste.  IMatrimonial 
duties  and  family  relations  are  elaborately  reg\i- 
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lated.  Tlie  proper  province  of  moral  obligations 
and  delinquencies,  however,  is  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  with  its  long  lists  of  ollences  and  religious 
penances  and  austerities  (see  Expiation  and 
Atonement  [Hindu]).  Punishment  and  penance 
may  he  combined,  as  when  the  slayer  of  a milch- 
cow  or  of  a bull  (these  being  sacred  animals)  has  to 
pay  a fine  first  and  do  penance  afterwards,  or  when, 
m cases  of  sexual  criminality,  the  king  inflicts 
punishment  and  the  sin  committed  is  expiated 
by  a penance.  Should  an  ott'ender  fail  to  perform 
the  penance  prescribed  for  his  offence,  he  is  at 
once  expelled  from  his  caste  by  the  ceremony  of 
ghatasphota,  ‘ the  breaking  of  the  water-pot  ’ — a 
ceremony  which  is  performed  down  to  the  present 
day  in  such  cases.  Punishment  by  itself  Ls  also 
supposed  to  have  a purifying  effect,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  case  of  a thief  who  appears  before  the 
king  of  his  oum  accord  and  is  strucK  do'wn  by  him. 

Judicial  procedure  is  simple  and  patriarchal.  It 
presents  the  open  court  method  of  investigating 
accusations  for  crime,  the  king,  attended  by  learned 
Brahmans,  entering  his  court  of  justice  every 
morning,  and  there,  after  having  seated  himself  on 
the  judgment-seat  and  having  worshipped  the  gods, 
undertaking  the  trial  of  the  causes  brought  before 
him.  The  king  has  to  fast  for  one  whole  day  if  a 
criminal  deserving  punishment  is  allowed  to  go 
free,  and  for  three  days  if  an  innocent  man  is  pun- 
ished. The  more  recent  law-books  mention  a num- 
ber of  other  members  of  a court  of  justice  besides 
the  king — the  king’s  domestic  priest,  his  chief  judge, 
who  may  also  represent  him  if  absent,  his  ministers 
of  State,  the  assessors  of  the  court,  who  are 
required  to  state  their  opinion  of  the  case  unre- 
servedly and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
justice,  the  accountant,  the  scribe,  the  beadle. 
Gold  and  fire  are  used  in  the  administration  of 
oaths  and  ordeals,  and  water  for  refreshment.  In 
giving  a decision,  the  king  must  attend  to  local 
usage,  written  law,  and  the  practice  of  the  virtuous, 
if  not  opposed  to  local,  famOy,  or  caste  usages. 
VDlages,  tribes,  and  castes  have  also  tribunals  of 
their  own,  corresponding  to  the  modern  Paiichayats ; 
but  from  these  an  appeal  to  the  king  is  possible. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  trial  of 
civil  and  criminal  suits, except  perhaps  that  the  char- 
acter and  other  qualifications  of  a reliable  ■wdtness 
are  not  examined  so  strictly  in  criminal  cases  as  in 
civil  ones,  and  that  the  defendant  in  a criminal 
-case  cannot  be  represented  by  a substitute.  The 
litigants  must  always  be  heard  in  person,  and  the 
king  or  the  judge  watches  their  countenances  and 
their  conduct  carefully.  Witnesses  are  watched  in 
the  same  way,  the  depositions  of  witnesses  being 
regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  e'vidence. 
Certain  persons  are  not  admissible  as  witnesses  on 
account  of  their  personal  relations  with  the  litigant 
parties,  or  on  account  of  age,  dignity,  sex,  devotion 
to  religion,  moral  or  personal  defects.  There  are 
also  some  provisions  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses, 
as  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  three.  In  the 
event  of  a conflict  of  testimony,  that  of  the  majority 
generally  prevails.  The  witnesses  are  solemnly 
adjured  to  speak  the  truth ; and,  if  they  should 
happen  to  meet  with  a calamity  within  seven 
days  after  making  their  deposition,  this  is  held  to 
prove  its  falsehood.  Perjured  witnesses  are  severely 
punished,  and  have  to  endure  fearful  pangs  in  a 
future  existence,  and  destroy  their  own  relatives 
through  their  wickedness.  Perjury,  however,  is 
tolerated  where  an  accused  person  may  be  saved 
from  death  by  it. 

The  later  law-books  give  special  prominence  to 
documents,  and  make  Avritten  prevail  over  oral 
evidence,  the  plaint  and  the  answer  of  the  defend- 
ant having,  likewise,  to  be  stated  in  writing.  The 
trial  is  to  be  conducted  discreetly  and  skilfully. 


for  liars  may  have  the  appearance  of  veracious 
men  and  veracious  men  may  resemble  lians,  or 
documents  may  be  forged.  If  human  proof  should 
fail,  divine  test  Ls  to  be  resorted  to,  of  which  there 
are  many  kinds,  such  as  the  water  and  fire  ordeals, 
the  ordeal  by  poison,  the  ordeal  by  hot  metal  (a 
gold  coin  has  to  be  taken  out  of  a vessel  filled 
with  boiling  oil  and  butter),  the  ordeal  by  draw- 
ing lots,  and  the  ordeal  by  sacred  libation.  The 
deities  are  invoked  to  supervise  these  proceedings, 
and  are  believed  to  establish  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  accused.  In  less  important  cases,  oaths  are  to 
be  administered,  the  accused  swearing  by  the  heaul 
or  feet  of  a Brahman,  or  of  his  AAufe  or  son,  or  of  an 
idol,  and  his  innocence  being  established  if  within 
a certain  period  he  should  not  meet  with  an  extra- 
ordinary calamity,  such  as  an  illness,  or  the  loss  of 
a son  or  of  his  fortune.  The  custom  of  performing 
ordeals  has  survived  down  to  very  moefern  times ; 
and  oaths  by  an  idol,  a Brahman,  etc.,  are  even 
now  in  vogue,  an  accident  happening  to  the  person 
afterwards  being  considered  to  prove  his  guUt. 
The  decision  of  the  judge  in  a suit  is  to  be  stated 
in  writing,  and  a copy  of  it  is  to  be  handed  to  the 
victorious  party.  ‘When  lawsuits  are  decided 
properly,  the  members  of  the  court  are  cleared 
from  guilt.  But  where  justice,  wounded  by  in- 
justice, approaches,  and  the  judges  do  not  extract 
the  dart,  then  they  also  are  wounded  by  that  dart 
of  injustice’  (Narada,  p.  17  ; Manu,  \dii.  12). 

The  sources  of  the  sacred  laAV,  according  to  Manu 
(ii.  6,  12),  consist  of  the  whole  Veda,  the  Srtifti,  or 
tradition,  the  customs  of  holy  men,  and  self-satis- 
faction (where  there  is  no  other  guide).  The  four 
Vedas,  together  with  auxiliary  literature,  all  of 
Avhich  is  believed  to  be  eternal  and  inspired,  are 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  religious  rites,  and 
contain  very  little  about  secular  law,  though  they 
are  considered  the  fountainhead  of  the  whole  law. 
Dharmasdstras  or  Sinrtis  are  the  real  sources  of 
law  from  a legal  point  of  vieAv.  The  term  Smrii 
means  literally  ‘ recollection,’  and  is  used  to  denote 
a work  or  the  whole  body  of  Sanskrit  Avorks  in 
Avhich  the  sages  of  antiquity  set  doAvn  their  recol- 
lections of  the  diA'ine  precepts  regarding  the  duty 
of  man.  In  reality,  the  earliest  laAv-books  were 
composed  in  and  for  the  Bralimanical  schools  study- 
ing the  A'arious  parts  of  the  Veda,  and  haA’e  been 
preserved  as  portions  of  the  manuals  of  Vedic  lore 
used  in  those  schools,  or  as  independent  AA'orks. 
Such  compositions  are  the  Dhannaidstras  or  Dhar- 
masutras  of  Apastamba,  Baudhayana,  Gautama, 
Vasistha,  Visnu,  and  some  others.  They  are  com- 
posed in  the  aphoristic  Sutra  style,  either  entirely 
in  prose  or,  more  usually,  in  mixed  prose  and  Averse. 
Some  of  these  Avorks  are  supijosed  to  haA'e  been 
AAuitten  in  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  B.C.,  or  even  earlier, 
but  they  may  have  undergone  many  changes  since 
then.  Their  contents  are  mainly  religious,  but  the 
positiA^e  laAv  is  also  treated  in  them,  and  they  are 
very  useful  for  tracing  the  gradual  deA'elopment  of 
legal  institutions  in  India. 

From  these  aphoristic  treatises  we  pass  to  the 
A'ersified  works,  composed  in  the  si oka  metre,  such 
as  the  celebrated  Code  of  Manu,  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Brahmanism  ; the  Code  of  Yajnavalkya,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  concise  and  systematic  treatment 
of  the  Avhole  laAV,  in  three  books,  on  dchdra,  i.e. 
religious  rites  and  duties,  vyavahdra,  i.e.  juris- 
prudence, and  prdyaschitta,  i.e.  sins  and  their 
atonement ; and  the  Code  of  Narada,  unique  in  its 
being  confined  to  jurisprudence  alone,  which  it 
treats  AAuth  great  fullness  of  detail.  The  opening 
A-erses  of  the  Code  of  Manu  narrate  hoAv  Manu,  the 
descendant  of  Braluna,  gaA'e  the  great  sages  an 
account  of  the  creation,  and  afterAvards  trans- 
ferred the  task  of  expounding  the  Institutes  of  the 
Sacred  Law,  Avhich  he  had  learned  from  Brahma, 
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to  Blirgu,  one  of  his  ten  mind-born  sons.  There  is 
an  ancient  proverb  that  ‘ all  Manu  said  is  medicine,’ 
and  another  maxim  stating  that  ‘a  smfli  or  rule 
of  law  that  is  opposed  to  the  sense  of  Manu’s 
Institutes  is  not  apjiroved.’  The  great  number  of 
learned  Commentaries  composed  on  the  Code  of 
Manu,  from  the  8th  or  9th  cent,  downwards,  also 
testifies  to  the  very  particular  authority  early 
assigned  to  this  codification  of  the  religious  and 
secular  law,  Avhich  may  have  originated  in  the  first 
centuries  A.D.,  if  not  earlier.  There  are  also  many 
Smrtis  whicli  have  not  been  preserved  in  a separate 
ami  complete  form,  and  are  known  to  us  only  from 
the  passages  of  law  cited  in  the  Sanskrit  Com- 
mentaries and  Digests ; but  the  authenticity  of 
these  texts  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  mytho- 
logical poems  called  Puranns  are  also  cited  <a  great 
deal,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  vows,  gifts,  and 
other  parts  of  the  religious  law,  though  they  are 
said  to  be  inferior  in  authority  to  the  Smrtis.  The 
Commentaries  and  systematic  works  on  laAV,  being 
posterior  in  time  to  the  Smrtis  and  Purdnas,  have 
gradually  come  to  supersede  them  in  authority, 
especially  the  celebrated  Mitclksard,  a Commentary 
on  the  Siiirti  of  Ya  jfiavalkya  comi)Osed  by  the  ascetic 
Vijfianesvara,  c.  A.D.  1100,  at  ICilyanapura,  in  the 
Deccan.  The  Smrtichandrikd  of  Devanna-bhatta, 
the  Sarasvatlvildsa  of  king  Rudradeva,  the  Vlrami- 
trodayaot  Mitramisra,  thaMayukhasoi  Nilakantha, 
and  other  learned  compositions  are  used  concur- 
rently Avith  the  Mitdksard  in  the  several  provinces  ; 
in  Bengal  alone  the  Ddyabhdgaot  Jimutavahana 
has  superseded  the  Mitdksard  as  far  as  the  law  of 
inheritance  is  concerned.  Customs  Avhich  are,  like 
Avritten  codes,  considered  a source  of  laAV  have  to  a 
certain  extent  been  embodied  in  the  codes.  Recent 
collections  of  customs  were  instituted  by  the 
British  Government — c.g.,  A.  Steele,  The  Law  and 
Customs  of  Hindu  Castes,  London,  1868 ; C.  L. 
Tupper,  Punjab  Customary  Law,  Calcutta,  1881  ; 
C.  Boulnois  and  W.  H.  Rattigan,  Notes  on  Custom- 
ary Law  as  administered  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Punjab,  Lahore,  1876. 

Literature. — W.  Stokes,  Hindu  Law  Books,  Madras,  1865 ; G. 
BUhler  and  J.  Jolly,  translations  of  Sanskrit  law-books  in  SBE, 
vols.  ii.  vii.  xiv.  xxv.  xxxiii. ; M.  Monier-Williams,  Indian 
Wisdorn?,  London,  1876 ; R.  lAfest  and  G.  BUhler,  A Digest  of 
the  Hindu  Lavfi,  Bombay,  1884  ; J.  D.  Mayne,  Hindu  Law  and 
Usage^,  Madras,  1900  ; G.  Sarkar,  Hindu  Lau^,  Calcutta,  1903  ; 
V.  N.  Mandlik,  Hindu  Law,  Bombay,  1880;  J.  C.  Ghose, 
The  Principles  of  Hindu  Law,  Calcutta,  1903 ; J.  Jolly, 
History  of  the  Hindu  Law,  Calcutta,  1896,  and  Recht  unit 
Sitte  (-GIAP  \i.  8),  Strassburg,  1896.  J.  JOLLY. 

LAW  (Iranian). — The  term  dacna,  the  later  din, 
which  is  commonly  and  conveniently  translated 
‘ laAV,’  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  best 
known  term  in  the  Avestic  system.  It  also  indic- 
ates the  religion  itself  ; in  fact,  in  accord  Avith  the 
entire  mentality  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  as  of  so 
many  other  Eastern  peoples,  there  was  no  distinction 
between  religious  and  civil  laAv.  Another  term 
which  may  be  translated  ‘ law  ’ is  data,  and  in  the 
Pahlavi  treatise,  the  Dinkart,  Ave  read  the  asser- 
tion, Alrdno  dato  dlno  Mazdayosno  {Dinkart,  ed. 
Peshotan  B.  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874tf.,ch.  28),  Avhich 
we  may  render,  ‘ the  Mazdean  religion  is  the  law  of 
Iran.’  As  Geiger  remarks,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  with  the  ancient  Iranians,  as  Avith  other  Indo- 
European  peoples,  the  early  form  of  judicial  process 
Avas  the  simple  one  of  a village  council  of  elders. 
His  surmise,  that  in  the  Avord  vicira  (the  origin  of 
the  modern  Persian  vazlr,  or,  as  we  say,  ‘vizier’) 
Ave  have  a Gathic  term  for  ‘ judge,’  does  not 
seem  to  be  tenable,  although  vicira  certainly  bears 
the  meaning  of  ‘ deciding.’  In  the  later  Avesta  the 
term  tkaesha,  sometimes  with  the  qualilicative  ddto- 
ruza,  ‘ giving  or  administrating  laAV  ’ ( Vs.  ix.  10), 
certainly  indicates  the  judge.  In  the  passage  just 
quoted  it  is  especially  applied  to  Urvakhshaya,  the 


son  of  Thrita,  Avho  is  considered  apparently  a.s  a 
kind  of  Iranian  Isuma.  According  to  Geiger view, 
the  priestly  code,  Avhich  Ave  knoAV  as  the  Vendlddd, 
represents  only  that  portion  of  legislation  ‘ in  which 
the  priesthood  reserved  for  themselves  juri-sdiction, 
or  else  added  ecclesiastical  penalties  to  those  of  the 
secular  tribunal.’  There  are  distinct  traces  in  the 
Avesta  of  blood  vendetta,  and,  still  more,  of  wergild; 
indeed,  the  prescriptions  fortlie  latter  are  fairly  full 
(see  Vend.  Ia".  44).  Such  usages  were  no  doubt 
pre-Zoroastrian.  The  legislation  coiuained  in  the 
Vendiddfi,  agreeably  with  the  underlying  jirinciples 
of  the  system,  does  not  make  anj-  real  oistinctiou 
between  Avhat  Ave  should  call  civil  jurisprudence  and 
religious  or  ritual  law.  If  we  accept  .1.  H.  Moulton'.s 
theory  of  the  Magian  element  in  later  Zoroastrian- 
ism (Early  Zoroastrianism,  London,  1913,  lecture- 
vi.,  vii.),  then  the  Avhole  ritual  legislation  must 
be  attributed  to  this,  as  he  maintains,  non-Arj'an 
race.  In  the  code,  however,  moral,  ritual,  and  civic, 
even  hygienic,  crimes  and  their  respective  punish- 
ments are  mingled  together.  As  we  should  exiieci 
from  the  fundamental  and  traditional  love  of  truth 
and  hatred  of  falsehood  Avhich,  even  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  Greek  foes,  ahvays  characterizevl  the 
ancient  Iranian  [leople,  the  highest  value  is  attached 
to  the  observance  of  contracts  (mithra),  and  breach 
of  contract  is  severely  condemned,  even  Avhen 
towards  unbelievers.  Contracts  are  said  to  be  con- 
firmed in  six  ways — by  word  of  mouth,  bj’  hand- 
grasp,  or  by  the  pledging  of  a sheep,  an  ox,  a man, 
or  a piece  of  land,  respectively  (IVm'/.  iv.  211'.). 
Crimes  of  personal  violence  are  carefully  graduated 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  injuries  done 
and  the  number  of  times  conmiitted,  the  penalties 
being  fixed  on  a sliding  scale  of  (apii:u  cntly  i .scourg- 
ings.  Capital  ^mnishment,  curiously  enough,  is 
prescribed,  not  tor  taking  life,  but  for  performing 
irregularly  and  without  sullicient  knowledge  cer- 
tain priestly  functions.  The  ordinary  unit,  so  to 
speak,  of  corporal  chastisement  for  all  kinds  of 
crimes  is  ujMzana,  which  is  generally  translated 
‘stroke’  or  ‘blow’  Avith  a horscAvliip  or  scourge. 
A dilliculty  arises  from  the  enormous  numlier  of 
these  units  Avhich  are  prescribed  for  certain  crimes, 
rising  to  hundreds  and  even  thousands,  Avhich  it 
would  be  quite  impo.ssiblo  for  any  human  being  to 
bear.  As,  however,  there  was  apjiarently  a scale  of 
monetary  equivalents  for  corporal  cliastisements, 
it  may  be  that  these  impossible  numbers  are  simply 
meant  as  a guide  to  fix  the  amount  of  such  Avergild. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  far  more  serious  imnishments 
.are  assigned  to  what  Ave  should  consider  slight 
ritual  or  ceremonial  transgression  tlian  to  crimes 
of  violence.  In  the  opinion  of  Spiegel  and  Geiger, 
these  updzana  may  possibly  mean  simply  bloAvs 
with  an  instrument  lor  the  slaying  of  noxious 
insects  and  other  creatures  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
Avhose  destruction  was  supposed  to  atone  for  a 
certain  degree  of  crime. 

As  the  Vendlddd  was  exclusively  a priestly  code  of  the 
Marians,  ‘ it  is  self-eviiieiit  why  transgressions  of  religions 
precepts  are  most  severely  punished.  If  the  penalty  consisted 
oniy  in  the  delivery  of  slain  khrafstras,  it  mig'htof  course  reach 
very  high  sums.  It  is  jirohable  that,  quite  early,  persons 
could  be  relieved  of  their  obligation  by  the  payment  of  money 
compensation  to  the  priest.  The  scourge  could  never  have 
assumed  such  dimensions  without  provoking  opposition’  (Geiger, 
Ostirdn.  Kultur,  p.  469). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  system  of  an  equivalent 
fine  in  money  for  successive  degrees  of  corporal 
punishment  seems  to  have  subsisted  doAvn  to 
Sasanian  times,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Rahlavi 
treatise,  Shdyast  Id-Shdyast  (lit.  ‘ licet  non-licet’), 
Avhich  is  the  standard  text  of  later  Mazdean 
casuistry,  in  its  comment  on  the  above-quoted 
4th  Fargard  of  the  Vcndhlad,  the  .scale  of  lashes 
for  various  deg:rees  of  violence,  rising  from  live  to 
two  hundred,  is  giv'en  with  equivalents  in  dirhams 
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andsMr.9  (Gr.  SpaxtJ-v,  crTarrip),  which  originally  were 
said  mythically  to  represent  the  weights  in  the 
golden  scales  of  Rashnu,  the  Spirit  who  Aveighed 
the  deeds  of  the  dead,  but  which  later  on  were 
translated  into  real  monetary  values  (see  E.  W. 
Went, SBJi  v.  [1880]  239-242  ;C.  Introduc- 

tion dVAvesta,  Paris,  1881,  pp.  ccxxviii,  ccxxix). 
In  the  case  of  one  crime  mentioned  in  the  vision  of 
Arta-i  Viraf,  the  penalty  would  appear  to  amount 
to  about  £2000. 

The  fact  that  in  the  Avesta  and  tlie  subsequent 
Pahlavi  literature  practically  no  distinction  is  made 
between  moral  sins  and  legal  crimes,  between 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisprudence,  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  really  no  civil  code  in  the 
Sacred  Book,  and  in  spite  of  its  name  the  Pahlavi 
Datistcin-l  Dlnlk  (‘  law-code  of  religion’)  is  purely 
a treatise  of  moral  theology.  Fragments  of  what 
may  be  called  civil  leg.al  codes  exist  in  one  or  two 
Pahlavi  treatises  mentioned  by  We.st.  Thus  what 
he  styles  ‘ the  Social  Code  of  the  Parsis  in  Sasiinian 
times’  contains  information  about  slaves,  partners, 
and  joint  inoprietors,  ‘ decisions  of  the  leaders  of 
professions  and  agreement  and  disagreement  with 
their  decisions,’  the  laws  of  property,  the  income 
of  wives,  annuities,  mortgage,  care  and  adoption 
of  children,  ‘ infallibility  of  ollicials,’  etc.  One 
provision  regarding  a.  man  with  two  M’ives  may  be 
quoted  : 

‘Each  wife  separately  is  joint  proprietor  with  the  husband, 
but  the  wives  are  separate  proiirietors  as  regards  one  another  ; 
and  it  is  not  allowable  for  a wife  to  alter  that  joint  proprietor- 
ship, but  it  is  for  the  husband  ’ (GIrP  ii.  [1904]  117). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  civil  codes, 
tribunals,  and  judges  must  have  existed  under  all 
the  successive  Iranian  dynasties,  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  king.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
twice  in  the  OT  the  ‘ laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians’  are  specially  referred  to  in  identical 
terms.  In  Dn  6*^  it  is  said  to  be  ‘ the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians’  that  no  decree  made  by  the 
king  may  be  altered  ; and  in  Est  P®  there  is 
mention  of  ‘ the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,’ 
which  may  not  be  altered,  apparently  even  by  the 
king  himself.  As  regards  the  punishment  of  crime, 
it  is  well  known  that  throughout  history,  and  even 
to  the  present  day,  penalties  of  gruesome  cruelty 
have  been  characteristic  of  Persian  rulers  and 
magistrates.  It  has  been  remarked  by  more  than 
one  writer  that  the  horrible  punishments  detailed 
in  the  Inferno  of  Arta-i  Viraf  are  almost  certainly 
reproductions  of  the  dreadful  tortures  inflicted  in 
the  Sasanian  courts  and  tribunals,  and  a further 
suggestion  has  been  ventured  that  some  echo  of  the 
same  may  not  improbably  be  found  in  the  grim 
punishments  of  Dante’s  Inferno. 

Literature. — W.  Geiger,  Ostirdniscke  Kiiltur  im  Altertum, 
Erlangen,  1882,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii.  §46,  ‘ Das  Recht,’  also  Eng.  tr. 
by  Darab  Peshotan,  2 vols.,  London,  1885  ; other  authorities 
us  quoted  in  the  text.  L.  C.  CASARTELLI. 

LAW  (Japanese). — i.  The  laws  of  ancient  Japan, 
as  of  all  ancient  peoples,  were  those  of  custom. 
Though  their  details  have  been  lost,  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  fundamental  principles — of  Imperial 
sovereignty,  and  of  the  family  system — were  firmly 
established  even  in  early  days.  The  Imperial  House 
considered  itself  the  head  of  the  whole  race,  and 
governed  accordingly,  while  each  clan,  under  its 
own  head,  called  omi  or  muraji,  was  represented  at 
the  court,  holding  its  office  by  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation.  Within  each  clan  the 
law  of  custom  was  followed,  the  clansmen  seeming 
to  have  rendered  unquestioning  obedience  to  their 
chief.  This  period  of  authority  derived  from  custom 
extended  from  pre-historic  times  to  about  A.D.  600, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a time  uninfluenced  by 
foreign  ideas,  in  which  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  those  later  laws  most  uniquely  Japanese. 


2.  The  oldest  code  mentioned  in  .lapanese  history 
is  the  constitution  formed  by  the  regent.  Prince 
Umayado  (Shotoku  Taishi),  in  the  12tli  year  of 
Empress  Suiko  (A.D.  604).  Tliis  con.sisted  of  seven- 
teen articles,  and  is  commonly  known  as  'live 
Seventeen  Article  Constitution.  Whetlier,  how- 
ever, this  constitution  should  be  called  a positive 
law  or  merely  a political  princiide  is  a question 
discussed  but  not  settled  by  Japanese  historians, 
since  it  was  issued  in  tlie  name  of  the  Prince  and 
not  of  the  Empress. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Emperor  Tenchi  (A.D.  671) 
a code  of  laws,  said  to  have  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  volumes,  was  formed  ; biit  the  entire  code  was 
lost,  and  its  contents  are  unknown.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Emperor  Mommu,  Prince  Osakabe  and 
Fujiwara  Fuhito  were  charged  with  the  dutj'  of 
codification  ; and  in  the  following  year,  the  first 
of  Taiho  (701),  the  work  was  completed.  This 
entire  code,  consisting  of  eleven  volumes  of  general 
law  concerning  government  organization,  atiminis- 
tration,  and  private  relations,  and  six  volumes  of 
criminal  laws,  was  promulgated  and  enforced  the 
•same  year,  and  is  known  as  the  Taiho  Code.  It 
also  has  been  lost. 

In  the  second  year  of  Yoro,  in  tlie  reign  of 
Emperor  Gensho  (718),  Fujiwara  Fuhito  and  others 
were  again  ordered  to  revise  the  statutes.  The 
revision  consisted  of  ten  volumes  of  general  law 
and  an  equal  number  devoted  to  criminal  law. 
Though  called  by  the  name  ‘Yoro,’  this  was  no- 
thing more  than  a revision  and  supplement  of  the 
Taiho  Code,  and  is,  therefore,  commonly  known 
by  tbe  latter  name.  The  part  of  this  code  on 
general  law  has  been  perfectly  preserved,  but  the 
part  on  criminal  laws  has  been  lost,  with  the  ex- 
cejition  of  four  chapters.  This  is  the  oldest  law- 
book in  Japan. 

These  laws  were  marked  by  Chinese  influence — 
not  that  Chinese  law  was  adopted  as  a whole, 
but  the  best  Chinese  principles  were  added  to 
Japanese  laws  already  existing.  The  Taiho  laws, 
with  many  revisions  and  supplements,  governed 
the  nation  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  1190. 
There  are  many  commentaries,  chief  among  them 
being  Byo-no-Gige,  Ryo-no-Shuge,  and  Eyo-Sho. 
The  first  of  these  was  officially  edited  in  the  tenth 
j’ear  of  Tencho  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ninna 
(833),  and  is  recognized  as  of  the  highest  authority. 

3.  With  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  individual  Shoguns  issued  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  vassals ; and,  as  the  authority  of 
the  Shoguns  increased,  the  territory  within  which 
the  Taiho  laws  were  enforced  decreased  until,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Shogunate  government  at 
Kamakura  under  Minamoto  Yoritomo  (middle  of 
12th  cent. ),  it  was  limited  to  places  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  court.  A remarkably  simple 
code  of  feudal  laws  consisting  of  only  fifty-one 
articles  was  formed  by  Ho  jo,  the  executive  head 
of  the  Shogunate,  on  the  Stli  of  August,  in  the 
first  year  of  Teiei,  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Gohori- 
kawa.  It  is  known  as  the  Teiei- Shikimoku,  and 
accorded  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  feudalism  that 
it  remained  effective  until  the  end  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  (1867). 

The  characteristic  of  this  code  is  its  rejection 
of  Chinese  influence  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  a unique  J apanese 
feudalism.  In  the  days  of  the  Taiho  laws,  the 
whole  country  was  under  direct  government  super- 
vision ; but  during  the  feudal  period  only  a little 
territory  remained  under  such  control,  by  far  the 
larger  part  being  held  as  arrifere-fiefs.  In  the 
earlier  period,  the  children  of  a family  shared 
equally  in  the  inheritance  of  property,  but  under 
feudalism  the  eldest  son  took  precedence. 

4.  With  the  fall  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate 
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(1334)  its  successor,  the  Ashikaga,  continued  to 
enforce  the  principles  of  the  Teiei-Shikimoku  ; hut 
the  laws  were  revised  from  time  to  time  until  the 
articles  numbered  two  hundred  and  ten.  The 
Kenhu-Shikhnoku,  of  seventeen  articles,  was  issued 
during  the  time  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogunate  ; but 
the  alt'airs  of  the  country  became  disorderly,  and 
neither  the  law  of  the  court  nor  the  will  of  the 
Shogunate  was  executed.  Many  feudal  lords  de- 
clared their  independence  ; and  some  among  them 
is.sued  their  own  regulations  or  family  laws,  of 
which  those  of  the  Shingen,  Ouchi,  Chosokabe, 
Hojo,  and  Asakura  families  remain  intact.  For 
two  hundred  years,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate  (1603),  the  country  passed 
through  what  is  known  as  tlie  dark  ages,  and  no 
new  laws  of  permanent  value  were  enacted. 

5.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Keicho  in  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Goyozei  ( 1(303),  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  paeilied 
the  whole  country  and  established  his  government 
as  Shogun  in  Yedo  (now  Tokyo).  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  of  peace  followed.  The  Toku- 
gawa family  tried  to  govern  the  country  according 
to  already  existing  customs,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided  the  making  of  written  laws.  But,  as  time 
passed,  the  number  of  simple  statutes  increased,  and 
they  were  codified  in  what  is  known  as  the  Kwajo- 
Buiten.  This  code  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  dealing  with  laws  of  ceremony,  of  adminis- 
tration, and  of  personal  relations,  while  the  second 
contained  the  criminal  laws.  As  the  criminal  law 
comprised  a hundred  articles,  the  people  of  the 
time  termed  it  Tokuqawa's  Code  of  the  Hundred. 
Secrecy  was  a governing  principle  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  ; these  articles,  therefore,  were  not  pub- 
lished, but  privately  distributed  among  feudal 
officers  for  information  and  guidance.  As  a result, 
these  laws,  though  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
are  not  in  all  points  clearly  understood. 

6.  The  uncertainty  concerning  these  laws  of  the 
Shogunate  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  in  1867,  when  the  authority 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Shogunate  was 
restored  to  the  Imperial  House,  they  were  entirely 
inapplicable,  being  in  reality  family  and  not 
national  in  their  nature,  and  they  were,  accord- 
ingly, coni])letely  set  aside.  During  a period  of 
some  seven  hundred  years  the  Imperial  House  had 
had  no  real  voice  in  the  government,  and  possessed 
no  laws  which  could  at  once  be  enforced.  As  a 
temporary  measure,  certain  Chinese  laws  were 
I’evived  and  articles  from  the  Taiho  Code  were 
revised.  Contact  with  Western  nations  and  a 
study  of  their  civilization  showed  the  necessity 
of  laws  in  harmony  with  the  modern  world  ; and 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1882)  .the  criminal 
code  was  promulgated.  This  was  followed,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  (1889),  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  Constitution,  and,  in  the  thirty-third  year, 
(1900),  by  the  civil  code.  Auxiliary  laws  of  pro- 
cedure have  been  issued  on  the  models  of  Western 
nations  ; but  all  these,  together  with  the  standard 
codes,  recognize  and  enforce  the  two  fundamental 
principles  which  from  the  first  have  characterized 
Japanese  law : the  .sovereignty  of  the  Imperial 
House  and  the  family  system. 

Literature. — N.  Hoziimi,  The  Nexo  Japanese  Cieil  Code^ 
London,  1904 ; R.  Masujima,  ‘ Modern  Japanese  Legal  Insti- 
tutions/ in  TASJ  xviii.  [1890];  V.  Pappafava,  Das  Notariat 
in  Japan^  Germ,  tr.,  Innsbruck,  1905;  J.  H.  Wigmore, 
‘ Materials  for  Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old  Japan,’  in  TASJ 
XX.  [1892].  TAMAKICHI  N AKA  JIM  A. 

LAW  (Jewish).  — The  important  sigiiilication 
which  Judaism  from  earliest  times  has  attached 
to  the  law  is  outwardly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  religious  vocabulary  of  the  Jews  presents  no 
fewer  tlian  seven  synonyms  for  this  conception  : 
h6q  (also  JmqqCih),  the  most  comprehensive  expres- 


sion for  law,  the  laws  of  nature  being  also  indicated 
\>y  it,  mishpdt,' Sduth,  misvah,  piqqud,  and 

the  term  dath,  which  is  borrowed  from  Persian. 

The  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  : Ex  12 f.,  20-23.  25- 
31,  34  f.;  Lv  1-8,  11-25,  27;  Nu  5-10,  ISf.,  277-n,  28-30,  35  f.; 
Dt  4-27. 

The  usual  division  of  the  laws  into  legal,  ritual, 
and  moral  is  not  supported  by  the  sources  ; such  a 
distinction  is  nowhere  expressed,  nor  can  such  a 
division  be  made  with  regard  to  their  contents. 
On  the  contrarj',  one  and  the  same  law  is  often 
both  legal  and  moral — c.g.,  the  numerous  social 
laws ; and  just  as  often  tlie  basis  adduced  for  the 
legal  and  ritual  laws  elevates  them  to  moral  laws. 

An  outward  distinction  is  impossible  because  all 
laws  without  distinction  are  regarded  as  divine 
command.s.  All  commands  are  of  divine  origin, 
since  God  represents  law  and  moralitv  in  idea. 
This  conception  is  the  constant  element  in  Jewish 
religion  at  all  stages  of  its  evolution,  which  we 
can  still  partly  trace  in  the  original  documents. 
However  much  law  may  have  varied  in  its  conno- 
tation at  ditterent  times,  it  was  always  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  the  divine  will  ; and  he  who  pro- 
fessed to  belong  to  the  Jewisli  community  mu>t 
not  only  acknowledge  the  one  God,  hut  also  con- 
form to  all  His  laws  unconditionally.  Disobedience 
to  the  commands  of  God  was  equal  to  heresy,  just 
like  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  was  described 
as  ‘ profanation  of  the  divine  name.’  Judaism  was 
from  the  beginning  more  a religion  of  doing  than 
of  believing,  and,  therefore,  it  has  laid  the  main 
emphasis  on  the  legal  r.ather  than  on  the  mystical 
element.  The  constitution  of  Judaism,  accordingly, 
is  not  a number  of  articles  of  belief,  but  ten  com- 
mandments; and  the  revelation  at  Sinai  is  repre- 
sented not  as  a communication  of  secret  doctrines, 
but  as  a proclamation  of  the  divine  will ; Moses  is 
not  a metaphysician,  but  a lawgiver. 

The  Pentateuch,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  does  not 
present  one  uniform  system  of  legislation,  but  a 
composite  body  of  laws  from  several  sources  of  very 
dill'erent  times ; and,  in  spite  of  all  their  work, 
critics  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  assigning  the 
single  laws  to  a particular  source  or  even  to  a ]iar- 
ticular  time.  The  oldest  laws  (csp.  Ex  21-23) 
exhibit  a considerable  degree  of  harmony  with  the 
old  Babylonian  Code  of  Hammurabi,  but  a deiien- 
denco  of  the  one  on  the  other  must  not  be  assumed. 
In  comparing  the  two  S3'stems  of  law,  apart  from 
the  great  progress  in  single  laws,  we  are  struck  by 
a diil'erence  in  principle,  viz.  the  intimate  union  of 
law  and  morality  which  characterizes  Jewish  legis- 
lation (cf.  e.(f.  Ex  22-‘’‘-'’  23‘'- and  esp.  Dt,  c.g. 

515  IQ17-19  159-n  24ns). 

The  discourses  of  the  prophets  from  the  middle 
of  the  8th  cent,  onwards  alreadj’  presuppose  a law, 
w'hich  they  recognize  as  binding  and  whose  nou- 
fullilment  they  censure.  Frequentlj',  however, 
they  polemize  against  the  law  ; they'  declare  the 
whole  system  of  worship  worthless  and  even  hated 
of  God,  when  the  nation  does  not  practise  justice 
and  morality.  But  the  elevated  moral  exhortation 
of  the  prophets  was  little  understood  and  still  less 
followed.  It  was  too  abstract  to  exercise  a decisive 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  people.  It  had  first  to 
be  made  practicable  in  a social  legislation,  adapted 
to  different  cases  and  circumstances,  and  trans- 
formed into  a rule  of  conduct  for  the  individual. 
In  this  way  Deuteronomy  took  its  rise  ; it  is  a 
product  of  the  prophetic  teaching,  and  places  social 
justice  at  the  heart  of  religion,  while  it  restricts 
the  siihere  of  worship  to  a great  extent,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, recognizes  only  one  jilace  of  worshi]).  After 
the  return  from  the  Exile  and  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple,  the  order  of  worship  in  all  its 
details  was  ai)|iointed  in  the  ‘ Eriests'  Code,’  al- 
though its  constituent  parts  are,  it  is  true,  of  an 
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earlier  date.  The  different  law-books  were  now 
combined  into  one  book  along  with  the  traditions 
of  primeval  history  and  the  history  of  the  nation 
which  also  originated  at  difierent  periods  (up  to  the 
death  of  Moses),  hloses  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  this  book,  every  word  of  which  was  supposed  to 
be  inspired,  and  was  designated  by  the  name  t6rah, 
‘teaching.’  Belief  in  its  divine  origin  and  recog- 
nition of  its  whole  contents  became  the  basis  of 
Judaism  under  Ezra.  This  book  was  by  no  means 
a law-book  ; half  of  its  contents  were  of  the  nature 
of  narrative,  so  that  it  appealed  to  the  understand- 
ing and  imagination  as  much  as  to  the  will ; and  it 
was  those  narrative  portions  that  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  religious  education  of  the  people. 
The  LXX  made  a great  and  most  momentous 
error  M’hen,  for  want  of  an  exactly  corresponding 
Greek  expression,  they  translated  tdrdh  by  v6/ios 
(‘law’),  giving  rise  to  an  utterly  false  conception 
of  the  nature  of  Judaism,  and  making  possible,  at 
a later  date,  the  historically  important  attack  of 
the  Pauline  letters  upon  the  Law.  The  fact  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  book  as  ‘teaching’  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Aramaic  translation  'Craithd,  which 
can  mean  only  ‘ teaching ’ and  never  ‘law.’  This 
is  especially  shown  by  the  wide-spread  demand  of 
learning  and  teaching  of  the  Torah,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  occupation  of  the  intellect  with  it  was 
regarded  as  the  loftiest  and  most  delightful  of  tasks. 
A classical  proof  of  this  is  afl’orded  in  Ps  119,  which, 
following  the  succession  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  presents  in  22  times  8 verses  an  endless 
variation  on  the  same  theme : the  Torah  is  the 
chief  good,  chief  happiness,  pleasure,  entertain- 
ment, and  comfort.  The  law  was  only  the  frame- 
work upon  which  the  pure  monotheism,  Avhich 
forms  the  substance  of  the  JeAvish  teaching,  could 
establish  itself,  work  itself  up,  and  become  the 
religion  of  the  people. 

Simultaneously  with  the  elevation  of  the  Torah 
to  be  the  religious  book  of  the  community,  the 
synagogue  Avas  established  with  the  reading,  trans- 
lation, and  explanation  of  the  Torah  as  its  first 
object.  As  soon  as  it  AA^as  introduced,  the  Torah, 
like  every  other  laAV-book,  required  explanation  by 
experts,  and  the  sdf^rim,  ‘scribes’  (from  sefer, 
‘book’),  became  the  religious  authorities  in  Juda- 
ism from  that  time  onAvards.  The  expositions  of 
the  Torah  laid  down  in  their  lectures  soon  became 
quite  as  binding  as  the  AAritten  teaching ; and  thus 
there  was  developed  an  oral  teaching,  Avhich  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the 
Torah,  being  at  first  only  an  application  of  it. 
But  it  soon  Avent  beyond  the  AAritten  teaching, 
and,  in  particular,  it  Avas  supposed  to  create  a 
‘hedge  round  the  teaching,’  on  the  one  hand  to 
preserve  the  essentials  of  the  religion  from  corrup- 
tion and  eA'aporation,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
secure  the  observance  of  the  religious  laAvs  by 
means  of  provisions,  sometimes  lightening,  some- 
times increasing,  their  burden.  The  oral  ;teachmg 
varied  AAfith  the  custom  and  common  laAA*  of  each 
period,  adapted  the  written  Avord  to  the  changed 
outward  circumstances  and  ncAv  Afiews,  and  even 
directly  created  neAv  proA-isions,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  foreseen  in  the  Torah.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Avhole  synagogue  service  with  its 
order  of  prayer  Avas  gradually  introduced  by  the 
scribes,  and  at  a later  date,  in  the  Hellenistic 
period,  feasts  like  Purim  and  Panukka  were 
mtroduced  and  made  religiously  binding.  The 
collision  of  Judaism  Avith  Greek  ciAulization  raised 
a very  difficult  problem  for  the  scribes ; and,  if  the 
A-ictorious  elevation  of  the  Hasmonmans  saved 
Judaism  from  the  danger  of  the  moment,  the 
neAvly  founded  JeAvish  State  nevertheless  had, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  come  forAvard 
in  opposition  to  the  scribes,  Avho  Avished  to  regard 


Judaism  as  merely  a religious  community.  Thus 
arose  the  parties  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Saddu- 
cees.  The  former,  led  by  the  scribes,  AA-ere  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  jirinciple  and 
emphasized  the  A’alue  and  necessity  of  the  oral 
teaching  in  addition  to  the  Torah.  The  latter, 
Avorldly-minded  throughout,  Avished  to  recognize 
the  Torah  alone.  The  Sadducees,  accordingly,  luke- 
Avarm  in  their  attitude  toAvards  religious  matters, 
exerted  their  influence  towards  petrifying  religion, 
Avhile  the  pious  Pharisees  sought  its  progress  and 
dcA-elopment.  Under  the  compulsion  of  this  con- 
test, the  Pharisees  extended  the  oral  teaching 
more  and  more  and  had  to  find  a basis  for  it,  and, 
in  particular,  to  proA-e  its  agreement  Avith  the 
Torah.  About  the  last  century  before  Christ  an 
attempt  Avas  made  by  Hillel  and  Shammai  to  fix 
the  oral  teaching  in  Avriting ; this  hatl  previously 
been  aA'oided,  partly  to  preserA-e  intact  the  authority 
of  the  Torah  as  the  only  valid  religious  document, 
and  partly  to  leave  the  tradition  free  and  tioAving. 
Here,  too,  it  is  incorrect  and  one-sided  to  speak  of 
an  oral  ‘laAV.’  For  from  the  very  beginning  the 
oral  no  less  than  the  AATitten  teaching  contained 
narrative,  instructive,  and  edifying  portions  as 
Avell  as  the  legal  elements ; the  legal  portion  was 
designated  Halakha,  the  narrative  Haggada. 
JeAvish  thought,  feelings,  and  liopes  Avere  laid  doAA-n 
in  the  proverbs,  parables,  and  stories  of  the  Hag- 
gada, which  for  this  reason  is  just  as  important  a 
source  for  the  customs  and  religious  AueAvs  of  the 
JeAvs  as  the  Halakha.  The  Hslakha,  i.e.  the  re- 
ligious norm,  Avas  in  the  different  schools  subjected 
to  great  ditterences  of  opinion,  which  the  scribes 
sought  to  clear  up  in  public  discussions.  A defi- 
nite system  of  logical  and  exegetical  principles 
gradually  formed,  according  to  AA-hich  the  Halakha 
Avas  derived  from  the  Avritten  text.  The  Avider  the 
circle  Avithin  AA-hich  the  life  of  the  JeAvs  moA-ed, 
and  the  Avider  their  circle  of  knowledge  and  opin- 
ions became,  the  more  the  sphere  of  the  HSlakha 
had  to  be  extended.  It  embraces  temple  rites  and 
synagogue  Avorship,  land  laAvs,  ciA-il  and  criminal 
law,  poor  laAvs,  laAvs  regarding  marriage,  laws 
about  foods,  and  laAvs  of  health. 

The  oral  laAv,  which  noAv  gradually  became  written 
laAv,  also  recognized  the  existence  and  necessity  of 
an  unwritten  laAV,  controlling  matters  left  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  individual — the  finer  demands 
of  morality  which  did  not  admit  of  formulation 
and  classification.  The  unAA-ritten  law  Avas  de- 
signated ddhhdr  ham-nidsur  lal-lebh,  ‘ something 
AA'hich  is  left  to  the  heart.’  This  conception  was 
a healthy  counterpoise  to  the  ever-increasing  ten- 
dency to  determine  beforehand  the  proper  course 
of  action  in  all  circumstances  by  means  of  a law. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  filled  up  the  deficiencies  and 
gaps  that  are  a necessary  feature  of  every  Avritten 
law.  It  is  thus  entirely  misleading  to  speak  of 
the  JeAvish  religion  as  purely  legal  in  character. 
The  designation  din,  ‘ law,’  for  the  individual  pro- 
visions applies  exclusively  to  those  religious  duties 
which  deal  with  definite  actions  that  can  be  judici- 
ally formulated— Avhat  is  prohibited  or  alloAved. 
The  din  demands  nothing  but  obedience ; the 
ddhhdr  Kam-mdsur  lal-lebh,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeals  to  the  moral  feeling,  and  thus  recognizes 
morality  as  a necessary  supplement  to  the  law. 
The  Halakha  gives  numerous  instances  in  Avhich 
the  individual  cannot  be  punished  according  to 
laAv,  but  is  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  laAv  of  God. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Avork  of  recording  the  oral 
laAv  there  took  place  tlie  great  catastrophe  Avhich 
in  A.D.  70  destroyed  the  State  and  the  Temple  of 
the  Jews.  The  result  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
JeAvs  was  that,  since  its  external  vmity  had  ceased, 
Judaism  anxiously  sought  to  preserA-e  its  inner 
unity  in  laAv  and  custom.  While  up  to  this  time 
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the  object  of  all  additions  to  and  burdens  on  the 
law  was  to  preserve  the  teaching  of  Judaism  in- 
tact, the  law  now  had  the  further  task  of  pre- 
serving the  very  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a people 
at  all.  The  study  of  the  law  was  now  regarded 
as  the  highest  religious  duty  and  an  equally  valu- 
able, in  fact  a more  valuable,  substitute  for  the 
earlier  sacrifice.  If  the  traditions  of  the  Haggada 
played  an  important  part  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  people,  the  HUlakha  was  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  high  schools  in  Palestine.  They  carefully 
sought  not  only  to  fix  all  the  single  provisions,  but 
in  particular  to  preserve  all  those  laws  and  customs 
which  by  force  of  circumstances  had  for  a time — 
they  hoped  only  for  a time — fallen  into  distise. 
'Akiba  ben  Joseph  {q.v.),  who  died  as  a martyr 
after  the  fatal  issue  of  the  rising  of  Bar  Kokhba 
(A.D.  134),  brought  the  recording  of  the  oral  teach- 
ing to  a temporary  end.  He  sought  to  arrange 
the  immense  amount  of  material  from  two  points 
of  view  : according  to  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
book  of  law  (Mishnd)  and  according  to  Bible  verses 
in  the  form  of  a running  commentary  to  the  legal 
books  of  the  Torah  {Midrash).  After  his  death 
his  pupils  tried  with  all  possible  speed  to  close  the 
record  finally,  so  that  the  tradition  might  not  be 
lost  by  the  violent  death  of  other  scholars.  'Akiba’s 
Mishna  formed  the  basis  on  which  his  pupil  R. 
Mg’ir  further  improved,  and  after  his  death  R. 
Yehftda,  the  patriarch  (fc.  200),  closed,  the  record, 
and  created  the  Mishna  as  a generally  received 
book  of  law.  Soon  after,  the  Midrashlm,  which 
in  their  main  contents  went  back  to  ‘ A^iba  and  his 
contemporaries,  were  completed. 

Their  namea  (with  the  exception  of  a few  which  are  preserved 
only  in  fragments)  are  M^khilta  (on  Exodus),  Sifra  (on  Leviti- 
cus), and  Sifre  (on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy).  These  Midra- 
shim  have  not,  however,  been  any  more  officially  recognized 
than  the  collection  of  traditions  which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Tdsefta.  In  attitude  and  aim  the  Tosefta  is 
similar  to  the  Mishna,  but  it  originated  in  other  schools  and 
had  accepted  many  traditions  which  are  wanting  or  rejected  in 
the  latter.  It  is,  therefore,  a priceless  source  for  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  Haiakha.  The  Mishna  and  the  Tosefta 
are  divided  into  six  portions  : (1)  synagogue  worship  and  agri- 
culture ; (2)  sabbath  and  feast  days ; (3)  law  of  marriage ; (4) 
civil  and  criminal  law  ; (5)  temple  rites ; and  (6)  laws  of  purity. 

The  completed  Mishna,  which  was  composed  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  was  taken  by  Rabh  and 
Samuel  to  Babylon,  and  taught  and  explained  in 
the  institutions  of  learning  founded  by  them  there. 
The  Palestinian  schools  also  sought  to  explain  the 
Mishna,  which,  owing  to  its  condensed  method 
of  expression,  was  often  difficult  to  understand. 
These  explanations  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  which 
are  called  Gurnard,  and  which  have  been  written 
down  and  collected,  furnish  more  than  a bare 
commentary  to  the  Mishna.  In  their  outward 
form  they  are  records  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  schools  during  three  centuries, 
and  they  preserve  these  in  all  their  original 
vividness.  In  their  contents,  particularly  in  the 
Haggadic  portions,  they  are  a repertory  of  every- 
thing that  the  most  distinguished  representatives 
of  Judaism  during  the  period  spoke,  thought,  felt, 
experienced,  and  knew.  While  the  explanation 
of  the  Mishna  was  not  finished  in  Palestine,  the 
Babylonian  G^mara  was  completed  about  A.D.  500. 
The  Mishna  and  the  G^mara  together  were  called 
the  Talmud.  Of  the  two  Talmuds,  the  Babylonian 
became  in  practice  the  only  authoritative  one ; 
the  Palestinian  (incorrectly  called  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud)  was  not  recognized,  and  was  always  much 
less  studied. 

The  Talmud  as  a whole  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a law-book  like  the  Mishna  ; it  places  the  opposite 
opinions  with  their  reasons  beside  each  other  and 
often  leaves  the  debated  question  undecided.  In 
spite  of  that,  it  brought  Jewish  law  to  a fixed 
system,  and  thus  lent  to  Judaism  the  necessary 
inner  unity.  By  means  of  it  Judaism  was  re- 


moulded into  the  homogeneous  mass  which  it 
presented  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tlie  Talmud  allows  a sphere  of  action  to  the  free- 
dom of  thought  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
that  which  is  granted  to  the  freedom  of  will  or 
action.  It  does  not  demand  blind  obedience  to  the 
law,  hut  would  recognize  as  valid  only  what  is 
rationally  deduced  from  the  word  of  Scripture, 
and  asks  time  and  again  in  regard  even  to  Biblical 
commands;  Why  has  the  Torah  so  ordered?  It 
then  adduces  a logical  or  moral  reason.  Only  in 
the  case  of  very  few  laws,  for  which  a rational  ex- 
planation could  not  be  found  (e.g.,  the  red  heifer 
[Nu  19]),  is  the  authoritative  command  of  God 
adduced  as  the  ground  of  obligation. 

The  Jewish  law,  as  it  found  its  final  expression 
in  the  Talmud,  has  often  been  represented  as 
an  unbearable  yoke.  This  designation,  however, 
which  is  played  upon  as  early  as  Suach,  indi- 
cates only  the  impression  which  the  law  made 
on  non-Jews,  and  not  the  emotions  with  which 
the  people  themselves  regarded  it.  The  Jew  ever 
found  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  it, 
and  coined  for  it  the  special  expression  sint/idk  set 
misvdh,  ‘ joy  in  the  commandment.’ 

The  recognized  benediction  on  occasions  of  fulfilling  aU  the 
more  important  religious  provisions  ran  as  follows  : ‘ Praised  be 
thou,  O God,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments  ’ ; 
and  in  the  daily  evening  prayer  they  said  : ‘ We  rejoice  in  the 
words  of  thy  teaching  and  the  words  of  thy  commandments 
now  and  evermore,  for  they  are  our  life  and  the  length  of  our 
days.’ 

It  was  not  freedom  from  the  law,  but  freedom  in 
the  law,  that  was  the  religious  ideal  of  the  Jews. 
They  felt  themselves  morally  free  simply  through 
the  fact  that  they  subjected  themselves  joyfullj' 
to  the  law,  and  recognized  that  it  must  be  obeyed 
even  when  it  was  not  there.  Tlie  patriarch.^  they 
regarded  as  especially  virtuous  because  they  had 
kept  the  law  even  before  it  was  given.  It  was  not 
Kant,  therefore,  who  was  the  first  to  teach  the 
autonomy  of  morality.  In  one  jdace  we  are  told 
that  he  who  keeps  tlie  commandments  stands  as 
high  in  God’s  sight  as  if  he  had  produced  them 
out  of  himself  (cf.  F.  Perles,  ‘ Die  Autonomic  der 
Sittlichkeit  im  jiid.  Schrifttum,’  in  Festschrift  fur 
Hermann  Cohen,  Berlin,  1912,  pp.  103-108). 

It  is  true  that  the  frequent  use  of  petty  casuistry, 
and  especially  the  forced  exegesis  of  the  Talmud, 
repels  us,  but  the  Talmud  ought  not  to  be  judged 
in  this  light  alone.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  morality  of  the  Jews  did  not 
degenerate  under  its  control,  but  rather  became 
more  rigorous.  For  the  casuistry  had  almost 
always  the  tendency  to  make  the  law  more  e.xact  • 
ing,  and  did  not,  as  a rule,  deal  with  moral  so 
much  as  with  legal  and  ritual  questions,  while 
morality  Avas  often  appealed  to  as  a supplement 
to  the  laAV.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  important 
that  certain  moral  requirements,  such  as  care  for 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  unburied  dead,  and  even 
kindness  to  animals,  Avere  made  laAvs  in  the 
Talmud.  It  is  often  alleged  that  all  the  laAvs  aim 
at  the  Avell-being  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 
but  it  is  quite  as  frequently  emphasized  that  only 
the  unselfish  fulfilment  of  the  laAv  has  moral  value, 
and  that  the  ennobling  of  humanity  is  the  highest 
aim.  Specially  peculiar  to  the  Judaism  of  the 
Talmud  is  the  conception  of  the  qiddiish  hash-shem, 
‘ halloAving  of  the  divine  name,’  according  to  Avhich 
every  JeAv  ought  to  Avitness  for  God  by  an 
exemplary  life,  and  contribute  toAvards  His  recog- 
nition among  men. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  divine  legislation  as 
a Avhole  Avas  regarded  as  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
in  individual  cases  the  temporar}’^  suspension  and 
even  the  annulling  of  a laAV  Avas  recognized  as 
justifiable  and  necessary.  Sufficient  ground  for 
putting  aside  even  Biblical  commands  Avas  found 
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by  the  lawyers  not  only  in  danger  to  life  or  im- 
possibility of  carrying  out  the  law  owing  to  a vis 
major,  but  also  in  intolerable  inconvenience  to  the 
community,  danger  to  the  existence  or  repute  of 
the  religion,  and  collision  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  ‘ dignity  of  man  ’ is  also  repeatedly 
given  as  a reason  for  temporary  suspension  of  a 
law. 

When  it  was  completed,  the  Talmud  was  adojsted 
as  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  religious  law, 
and  became,  like  the  Mishna  300  years  previously, 
tlie  subject  of  study  and  exposition.  Since  it  was 
not,  of  course,  a law-book  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  definite  rules  had  to  be  laid  down  for  judg- 
ing in  cases  where  the  Talmud  presented  undis- 
solved differences  of  opinion.  The  need  of 
codifying  the  extensive  contents  of  the  Talmud 
came  more  and  more  to  the  front.  When  the 
Karaites  (q.v.)  rejected  the  whole  Talmud,  and, 
in  fact,  the  oral  teaching  altogether,  and  recog- 
nized the  Torah  alone  as  binding  in  matters  of 
religious  law,  a code  had  to  be  formed  which  set 
forth  plainly  what  was  to  be  regarded  as  law  in 
the  Talmud  and  Avhat  only  as  individual  opinion. 
Hence  arose,  from  the  8th  to  the  9th  cent.,  the 
so-called  Ucllakhdth  G‘d6l6th,  compendium  of  the 
Talmud,  which  in  outward  form  follows  the 
Mishna,  but  attempts  to  make  a better  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  according  to  subjects.  This 
work,  which  originated  from  the  G®6nlm,  the 
heads  of  the  Babylonian  schools  of  the  time,  did 
not  obtain  such  an  extensive  circulation  as  the 
Huldkhdth  of  Isaac  al-FasI,  which  was  composed 
two  centuries  later.  Al-Fasi  makes  use  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmud  also  to  decide  questions  of 
religious  law,  and  is  much  more  independent  than 
the  G®6n!m  in  laying  down  general  rules,  as  well 
as  in  using  them  to  obtain  concrete  results  from 
the  discussions  of  the  Talmud.  The  most  original 
and  important  code  of  Rabbinic  Judaism  is  the 
Mishneh  Torah  of  Moses  Maimonides.  Absolutely 
abandoning  the  dialectics  and  the  order  of  the 
materials  of  the  Talmud,  he  gives  a strictly 
systematic  exposition  of  the  laws  and  the  teaching 
of  Judaism  in  fourteen  books.  In  opposition  to 
all  his  predecessors,  he  specifies  neither  his  sources 
nor  opposed  opinions,  and  gives  no  reasons  for  his 
own  decisions.  On  this  account  his  work  was  very 
sharply  attacked  from  many  sides,  although  his 
opponents  could  not  free  themselves  from  his 
influence.  After  him  the  first  work  to  obtain 
far-reaching  influence  was  the  Tur  of  Jacob  ben 
Asher  of  the  14th  cent.,  who,  in  fact,  used 
Maimonides  as  his  model,  but  produced  a new 
and  unique  book  of  law,  stating  and  discus.sing 
the  contradictory  opinions  of  the  authorities  after 
the  Talmud.  This  work  remained  the  undisputed 
authority  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  was 
only  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  that  the  need  for  a new  code  more 
suited  to  the  changed  conditions  made  itself  felt. 
To  meet  this  need  Joseph  Qaro  produced  the 
Shullidn  'Arukh,  basing  his  work  on  the  Tur,  but 
also  consulting  the  rest  of  its  predecessors.  Joseph 
Qaro  often  proceeds  very  independently  in  his 
code,  and  his  work  on  this  account  met  with 
energetic  opposition  before  it  was  generally 
accepted.  The  Polish  Talmudists  especially 
opposed  it,  one  of  whom,  Moses  Isserles,  provided 
it  with  continuous  glosses,  which  were  then 
printed  along  with  the  work.  A century  later, 
however,  the  Shullidn  'Arukh  M'as  the  only 
authoritative  code  of  Rabbinic  Judaism,  and  it 
has  remained  so  among  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
present  day.  It  had,  in  fact,  contributed  largely 
to  the  consolidation  of  Judaism,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  when  the  Jewish  com- 
munion threatened  to  break  up,  a historical 


necessity.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  more 
and  more  a hindrance  to  free  religious  develop- 
ment, and,  on  the  whole,  its  influence  upon  the 
culture,  particularly  of  the  .Jews  of  eastern  Europe, 
has  been  unfavoui-able.  The  ett'orts  of  the  last 
century,  therefore,  towards  the  culture  and  re- 
form of  Judaism  have  aimed  at  destroying  the 
unrivalled  authority  of  this  M’ork. 

Ltteratdre. — JE,  artt.  ‘Abrogation  of  Laws,’  i.  131 ; ‘Accom- 
modation of  the  Law,’  i.  161 ; ‘ Authority,  Rabbinical,’  ii.  337  ; 
‘Conflict  of  Laws,’  iv.  224  ; ‘ Law,  Civil,’  vil  633  ; ‘ Law,  Codifi- 
cation of,’  vii.  635  ; ‘ Oral  Law,’  ix.  423  ; ‘ Talmudic  Law,’  xii.  33 ; 
E.  Schiirer,  GJV^  ii.  545-579,  ‘Life  under  the  Law,’  and 
against  him  I.  Abrahams,  in  JQll  xi.  [1898-99]  626-642  ; W. 
Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judenturns  im  ST  Zeitalter^, 
Berlin,  1906,  pp.  136-163,  and  against  him  F.  Perles,  Bonsset’s 
Religion  des  Judentvms  . . . kritisch  nntermcht,  do.  1903, 
passim-,  R.  T.  Herford,  Pharisaism,  its  Aim  and  its  Method, 
London,  1912,  passim ; S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of 
Rabbinic  Theology,  do.  1909,  p.  116  ff. 

Felix  Perle.'?. 

LAW  (Muhammadan).— I.  ISTRODUCTIOS.— 
I.  Muslim  canon  law  (shari'ah  or  shar*)  and  the 
sacred  texts : Qur’an  and  tradition. — A Muslim 
is  bound  by  religious  regulation.s  not  onlj’  in  the 
performance  of  his  daily  ritual  prayers,  the  fast, 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  other  religious  acts, 
but  also  in  the  contraction  and  dissolution  of 
his  marriage,  in  commercial  contracts,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  events  of  any  importance  in  his  domestic 
and  social  life.  All  these  religious  regulations 
form  together  a code  of  law  which  in  Arabic  is 
called  the  sharVah  or  shar,  lit.  ‘the  way’  (viz. 
that  which  faithful  Muslims  must  follow  accord- 
ing to  Allah’s  will).  Muslims  believe  that  the 
regulations  of  this  code  depend  not  on  human 
judgment,  but  entirely  on  Allah’s  inscrutable  will. 
Originally  the  only  sources  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  Allah’s  law  could  be  gained  were  the 
Qur’an  and  the  sunnah. 

The  Qur’an  contains  few  regulations  of  a legis- 
lative character.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  verses 
instructions  are  given  as  to  how  a ^Muslim  must 
generally  distinguish  himself  from  an  unbeliever,  as 
to  his  chief  duties,  and  some  sins  which  he  must 
especially  avoid ; but  these  regulations  do  not  form 
a complete  system.  From  the  beginning  Muham- 
mad’s sunnah  ^ was  an  indispensable  supplement  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Qur’an.  In  the  Qur’an,  e.g., 
it  is  enjoined  that  a Muslim  must  perform  his  salat 
(i.e.  the  daily  ritual  prayer,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  praise  of  Allah,  prostration,  etc. ),  but  not 
how  he  must  fulfil  this  religious  duty.  In  such  a 
case  Muhammad’s  sunnah  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  Qur’an.  All  ^Muslims  have  always  per- 
formed the  salat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Prophet 
had  done  before  them,  for  Muhammad’s  position 
as  a preacher  of  the  new  religion  and  as  the  head 
of  the  Muslim  community  entailed  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  observe  not  only  the  regulations 
which  he  gave  as  Allah’s  will  in  the  form  of  the 
Qur’an,  but  also  his  personal  commands  and 
example. 

After  the  death  of  Muhammad  the  traditions 
concerning  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet 
and  his  companions,  as  well  as  the  Qur’an,  were 
held  in  great  respect ; and  the  sunnah  of  these 
was  an  example  worthy  of  following  for  the  later 
Muslims,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Prophet  had 
approved  either  implicitly  or  expressly  of  their 
acts  or  sayings.  A tradition  is  called  in  Arabic 
hadlth,  which  commonly  means  ‘story,’  ‘communi- 
cation ’ ; in  a special  sense  ‘ the  liadlih  ’ means  the 
whole  sacred  tradition. 

1 The  word  sunnah  is  often  wrongly  taken  to  mean  ‘ tradition  ’ 
(viz.  regarding  the  deeds  and  saj’ings  of  the  Prophet),  but  it 
really  means  the  method  of  behaviour  which  is  generally  fol- 
lowed : the  sunnah  of  a person  means  the  ordinary  line  of 
conduct  of  the  person,  and  the  sunnah  of  a people  means  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje, 
‘Le  Droit  musulman,’  in  RHR  xxx^di.  [IS9S]  Off.;  I.  Goldzilier, 
Mxtham.  StudieUy  Halle,  1889-90,  ii.  Iff.,  11  ff. 
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Originally  the  oral  traditions  were  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Many  undertook  long  journeys  in  order 
to  visit  celebrated  teachers  of  tradition  in  clilferent  lands  aud 
places,  and  to  hear  them  relate  their  traditions.  Besides  the 
te\t(inatn)  of  a tradition,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had 
handed  it  on,  from  the  latest  narrator  to  the  Prophet,  were 
accurately  learned  by  heart.  The  trustworthiness  of  these 
teachers  was  the  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  their  nar- 
rative, and  therefore  the  portion  of  the  tradition  containing 
the  names  of  the  teachers  was  called  the  isndd  or  sanady  i.e. 
‘the  support’  (viz.  for  the  credibility  of  the  traditions).  Still, 
many  of  the  Muslim  traditions  concerning  Muhammad’s 
are  deliberately  invented  ; on  this  point  a historical  and  critical 
examination  leaves  no  possibility  of  doubt.  Decisions  were 
ascribed  to  the  Prophet  on  questions  of  all  kinds  which  did  not 
become  important  to  Muslims  till  long  after  his  death.  More- 
over, there  are  in  currency  numerous  contradictory  traditions. 
Apparently  each  party  attributed  to  the  Prophet  just  what  they 
held  to  be  the  true  conception.  In  the  first  century  of  Islam 
there  was  serious  controversy  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  many 
traditions.  Every  one  knew  that  there  were  many  true  and 
untrue  traditions  as  to  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
opposing  teachers  of  tradition  accused  each  otlier  of  lying. 
But,  wlien  the  ritual,  the  doctrine,  and  the  most  important 
social  and  political  institutions  had  become  definitely  fixed, 
agreement  was  reached  in  wide-spread  circles  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  most  traditions.  When  a tradition  could  not  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  generally  current  conceptions, 
it  was  regarded  as  false.  Moreover,  many  successful  attempts 
were  made  to  harmonize  contradictory  traditions  with  the 
prevailing  conceptions,  by  means  of  ingeniously  discovered 
explanations. 

Although  there  is  no  official  and  exclusively  authoritative 
collection  of  Muslim  traditions,  there  are  six  collections  com- 
monly recognized  in  the  orthodox  world,  viz.  the  ‘six  books’ 
or  the  ‘six  saJiVis,*  i.e.  the  six  ‘sound’  or  ‘authentic’  collec- 
tions. Two  of  these — the  collection  of  traditions  of  al-Bukhari 
(t  A.H.  256  = a.d.  870)  and  thatof  Muslim  (t  a.ii.  261  = a.d.  875)— 
are  held  in  great  honour  by  orthodox  Muslims.  The  other  four 
are  those  of  Abu  Dawud,  al-Tirmidhi,  al-Nasa’i,  and  Ibn  Majali. 

The  Shi'ites  do  not  reject  the  authority  of  Muhammad’s 
sunnahy  but  differ  in  opinion  from  the  orthodox  Muslims  as 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  many  traditions  relating  to  it.  They 
have  their  own  collections  of  traditions.! 

2.  The  fiqh  and  the  fiqh-schools. — By  the  *ilm 
al-fiqh  (‘science  of  tlie  fqh^)  is  meant  the  science 
of  the  regulations  contained  in  the  sacred  texts. 
It  was  not  enough  to  know  only  the  literal  con- 
tents of  the  Qur’an  and  the  traditions  ; it  was  also 
necessary  to  know  in  what  sense  these  texts  were  to 
he  understood,  and  how  the  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions which  they  contained  were  to  be  applied  in 
different  circumstances.  The  scholars  who  occupied 
themselves  with  this  study  of  the  (the  faqihs) 
have  given  an  extraordinary  extension  to  tlie  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  regulations  of  the  Qur’an  and 
of  the  traditions.  They  could  find  answers  in  the 
sacred  texts  to  all  possible  questions  of  the  law, 
and  in  tins  way  the  study  of  the  fqh  has  produced 
a vast  system  of  legal  casuistry  worked  out  in 
every  detail. 

Since  the  opinions  of  scholars  as  regards  the  rules 
to  he  deduced  from  the  Qur’an  and  the  traditions 
disagreed  in  many  respects,  there  grew  up  in  a 
short  time  different  ^'f^A-schools,  each  having  its 
own  views  as  to  questions  of  detail.  Such  a school 
was  called  madhhab  (‘j^arty’).  There  were  at 
first  a great  many  of  tliese  schools  ; each  faqlh 
of  any  importance  had  his  OAvn  madhhab. 

The  rise,  develo}unent,  and  ultiiuate  fate  of  the 
difierent  mcidhhabs  were  dependent  to  a great  ex- 
tent on  accidental  circumstances ; and  the  favour 
of  the  Government  often  had  a special  inlluence 
on  their  rexuitation.  If  the  judges  and  magis- 
ti'ates  in  a Muslim  land  Avere  chosen  by  preference 
from  among  the  followers  of  a particular  madhhaby 
many  people  joined  that  T^'Z^i-school,  until  change 
in  the  Government  exercised  fresh  intiuence 
in  an  opposite  direction.  In  the  course  of  time 
most  of  the  old  schools  lost  their  significance, 

1 See  further  I.  Golclziher,  ‘ Uber  die  Entwicklung  des  Hadith,’ 
in  Muham.  Stud.  ii.  1-274,  also  ‘Neue  Materialen  zur  Litteratur 
des  Uberlieferungswesens  bei  den  Muhammedanern,’ in  ZDMG 
1.  [18961  4<'5-5n6,  and  ‘ Beitrage  zur  Litteraturgesch.  der  Shi'a 
und  der  sunnitischen  Polemik,’ in  S'lr.dir,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,1874; 
W.  Mar(,-ai.s,  Le  Taqrlb  de  En-Naivaivl  traduit  et  annoU,  Paris, 
1901 ; E.  Salisbury,  ‘ Contributions  from  Original  Sources  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Muslim  Traditions,’ in  JAOSy  1862,  pp.  60-142; 
A.  Sprenger,  ‘ Cher  das  Traditionsweson  bei  den  Arabern,’  in 
ZDMG  X.  [1850]  1-17 ; art.  ‘ Hadith  ' in  El  ii. 


until  they  finally  had  no  folloAvers  at  all.  Only 
the  four  schools  of  Abu  Hanifah  (t  A.H.  150= 
A.D.  767),  Malik  ihn  Anas  (I  a.H.  179  = A.D,  795), 
al-Shafi'i  (f  A.H.  204  = A.D.  S20),  and  Ihn  ^anhal 
(tA.H.  241  = A.D.  855)  have  retained  adherents  in 
the  orthodox  Muslim  tvorld  down  to  the  present 
day. 

One  of  the  extinct  schools  is  that  of  Dawud  ibn  'AH  (f  a.h.  270 
=a.d.  883),  the  Zahinyah,  i.e.  the  party  which  prided  itself  on 
holding  to  the  ‘outward  sense’ of  the  text.!  NawawT, 
an  Arabic  writer  of  the  7th  cent,  a.ii.,  mentions  six  fiqh’ 
schools  held  in  repute  in  his  time, 2 two  of  which  were  the 
Zdhirlyah  and  the  school  of  Sufyan  al-Tiiawri  (f  a.u.  161  = 
A.D.  777);  but  the  formerly  famous  school  of  al-Awza  i (t  a.ii. 
157=a.d.  773)  in  Syria  was  by  that  time  extinct.  It  is  true  that 
the  value  of  the  system  of  al-Awza'i  was  not  less  than  that  of 
ot\ier  madhhahSy  but,  since  its  adlierents  lived  in  more  or  less 
remote  places,  far  from  the  great  caravan  roads  and  from  the 
route  of  the  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  their  opinions  on  the 
fiqh  gradually  pas.sed  out  of  consideration. ^ The  madhhab 
of  Jarir  al-Tabari  (the  J anriyah)y  more  famous  as  a chronicler 
(t  A.II.  310  = a.d.  922),  had  at  that  time  also  disappeared. 

As  to  the  yi^/t-schools  which  still  exist  the  following  pK)ints 
may  be  noted. 

(1)  The  school  of  Abu  Hanifah  owed  its  great  influence  in 
later  centuries  especially  to  the  Turkish  Osman  Sultans,  who 
in  the  16th  cent,  obtained  authority  over  so  important  a part  of 
the  orthodox  Muslims.  From  the  beginning  tliis  dynasty  showed 
exceptional  preference  for  the  Hanifitic  system,  and  this  inadh- 
hah  is  still  dominant  in  Turkey  and  in  all  lands  in  which  Turkish 
influence  is  felt.  It  has  also  spread  in  Central  Asia  (Turkestan, 
Bukhara,  Samarkand)  and  in  Hindustan,  so  far  as  the  popula- 
tion there  has  accepted  Islam  as  the  result  of  the  former  Muslim 
invasions. 

(2)  The  school  of  al-Shafi'i  was  based  specially  on  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  ‘Abbaski  Khalifs.  The  Shafi'ites  had  ob- 
tained a considerable  supremacy  in  the  centre  of  the  Muslim 
lands  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  reputation  still  continued 
to  increase  until,  in  the  ICth  cent.,  the  Hanifitic  school  came  to 
the  front  under  Turkish  influence.  Even  after  this  time  the 
Shafi'itic  school  continued  to  possess  many  adherents,  even  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  West  Arabia,  in  which  lands  the  Hanifitic 
school  only  was  accepted  as  the  official  one  in  public  matters  ; 
e.g.y  the  judges  and  ruling  personages  who  were  sent  from 
Turkey  to  these  lands  were  all  Hanifitic,  but  the  original  popula- 
tion still  continued  to  order  its  religious  and  domestic  life  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  Slui'fi'itic  school,  and  the  study  of 
the  Shafi'itic  Jir/A-books  continued  to  fioorish.  The  Shafi'itic 
school  is  also  dominant  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Malay 
border  districts  of  Siam,  and  the  whole  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  well  as  in  the  coast  districts  of  Hindustan  (Malabar  ana  Coro- 
mandel), on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  South  Arabia  (especially  in 
Hadramaut).  In  German  East  Africa,  it  is  the  most  important ; 
only  a minority  of  the  Muslim  population  there  belong  to  the 
heretical  Ibadites.  Followers  of  the  Shafi'itic  school  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Daghestan,  and  in  some  parts  of  Central  Asia.-* 

(3)  The  school  of  Malik  ibn  Anas  flourished  originally  at 
Medina.  Later  on,  it  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Islam,  not  only  in  the  north-west  of  Africa  (Tunis,  Algiers. 
Morocco,  formerly  also  in  Spain),  but  over  the  whole  of  Africa, 
so  far  as  it  gradually  accepted  Islam.  Even  in  Egypt  the 
Malikitic  school  has  many  adherents.  It  has  the  same  position 
in  Upper  Egypt  as  tlie  Shafi'itic  has  in  Lower  Egypt. 

(4)  The  school  of  Ibn  Hanbal  has  always  been  the  least  im- 
portant; it  has  never  had  many  adherents,  and  \iill  probably 
completely  disappear  in  time,  like  so  many  other  Ji^/i-schools. 
At  present  Ilanbalites  are  found  in  Central  Arabia,  in  the 
interior  of  Oman,  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Besides  this,  the 
followers  of  this  school  are  found  sporadically  in  Baghdad,  in 
some  towns  of  Central  Asia,  and  in  some  district  (among  others, 
in  Syria)  which  do  not  lie  on  the  great  trade-routes.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  Wahhabites,  who  are  generally  considered 
heretics,  prefer  to  be  taken  for  Hanbalites ; they  often  appeal 
to  Ibn  Taiiniyah  in  order  to  defend  their  particular  conceptions, 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  requiroincnts  of  modern  life 
generally  obtaining  in  the  orthodox  Muslim  world.  This 
scholar,  though  in  many  respects  quite  independent,  belonged 
to  the  IJanbalite  school.^ 

The  differences  of  opinion  between  the  fqh- 
schools  did  not  turn  on  fundamental  points.  It 
has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  Abu  nanifah  tried 
by  preference  to  establish  the  rules  of  the  fqh  in 
agreement  with  his  own  opinions  on  morality  and 
justice,  while  other  faqihs  (especially  Dawn’d  ihn 
'All  and  Ibn  ^anbal)  kept  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  sacred  texts.  An  unprejudiced  comparison  of 

1 For  this  school  cf.  I.  Goldziher,  Die  ZdhiriU'ny  ihr  LehV’ 
system  und  ihrc  GeschichtCy  Leipzig,  1SS4. 

2Cf.  Biograpincal  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  Men^hy  cl-NaiV' 
awly  ed.  F.  Wustenfeld,  Gottingen,  1S42-47,  p.  28S. 

^ Cf.  Mvqaddasly  ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Leyden,  1S7C,  p.  144. 

4 As  to  Shafi'itic  Muslims  in  South  Africa  see,  among  others, 
0.  Snouck  Hiirgronje,  MekkUy  The  Hague,  lSSS-89,  ii.  290 ff. 

5 Cf.  I.  Goldziher,  in  ZDMG  lii.  [1898]  165-160  ; and  D.  1>.  Mac- 
donald, Development  of  Muslim  Theologi/y  JurispnidencCy  and 
Constitutional  Theory y London,  1903,  p.  273  ff. 
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the  various  systems  of  ji(ih  shows,  however,  that 
this  view  is  exaggerated,  and  that  in  general  all 
Muslim  scholars  followed  very  much  the  same 
methods  of  establishing  the ^gA-ruIes.  Ditterence 
of  opinion  existed  only  on  questions  of  detail. 

Even  the  controversy  between  tlie  earlier  scholars 
on  the  question  whether  the  qiyas  was  permissible 
raised  no  serious  deep-seated  difference  of  opinion. 
Qiyas  means  literally  ‘ measuring  off.’  What  was 
intended  was  reasoning  by  analogy — the  application 
to  similar  cases  of  regulations  which  in  the  Qur’an 
or  in  the  tradition  were  given  only  M'ith  reference 
to  special  circumstances. 

An  example  of  qiyas  is  the  following.  A Muslim  is  forbidden 
in  the  Qur’an  (ii.  276-279,  iii.  125,  iv.  159,  xxx.  38),  as  well  as  in 
tradition,  to  make  himself  indebted  for  rihd,  i.e.  not  only  usury, 
but  every  demand  of  interest.  In  the  traditions  in  which  the 
prohibition  of  the  Qur'an  is  explained  in  more  detail,  riba  is 
forbidden  only  if  a Muslim  carries  on  a business  with  gold,  silver, 
and  some  kinds  of  merchandise  which  were  formerly  the  usual 
objects  of  trade  in  Arabia.  Some  faqlhs  thought  that  it  was 
right  to  hold  strictly  to  the  letter  of  these  traditions:  'riba,' 
they  said,  ‘ is  forbidden  only  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  trades 
expressly  mentioned  in  these  sacred  texts  ; for,  if  the  demanding 
of  interest  was  not  permitted  in  other  cases  as  well,  this  would 
have  been  clearly  expressed.’  Others  thought  that  here  the 
qiyas  (analogy)  must  be  applied,  and  that  riba,  must  be  regarded 
as  equally  forbidden  in  other  cases  of  the  same  nature.! 

Those  who  rejected  the  qiyas  accused  their  oppo- 
nents of  misrepresenting  and  derogating  from  the 
laws  of  Allah  by  following  their  own  fallible  human 
‘ insight’  (ra’y).  The  enemies  of  Abu  ^anifah,  e.g. , 
charged  him  and  his  followers  with  establishing  the 
/gA-rules  solely  on  the  basis  of  ra’y  and  qiyas,  and 
with  neglecting  the  study  of  the  tradition.  ‘ Iblis  ’ 
(Satan),  they  said,  ‘was  the  lirst  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  arbitrary  arguments.’  An  appeal 
was  made  even  to  the  Prophet,  and  it  was  main- 
tained that  he  himself  had  already  expressly  for- 
bidden the  qiyas  and  all  .such  kinds  of  reasoning. 
Still,  the  qiy^  was  in  the  end  generally  recog- 
nized by  all  orthodox /aglAs  as  permissible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  had  never  been  possible  to  exclude 
analogy,  and  even  those  who  had  most  prided  them- 
selves on  keeping  exclusively  to  the  literal  sense  of 
the  texts,  such  as  the  Zahirites,  had  been  them- 
selves compelled  in  many  cases  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  holy  texts  by  means  of  argument  (they 
then  used  to  maintain  that  their  conclusion  was 
already  ‘ included  ’ [ynafhuni]  in  the  text,  and, 
therefore,  had  not  to  be  deduced  from  it  by  means 
of  argument).^ 

There  are  some  special  methods  of  arg^ument  which  have  not 
found  g^eneral  favour  among:  orthodox  faqlhs^  viz.  the  istiJisdn 
(i.e.  to  reckon  something-  Jiasariy  ‘good’),  which  was  used  by 
Abu  Hanifah  and  his  school,  and  a similar  method  of  reasoning 
of  Malik  ibn  Anas,  the  istisldk  (i.e.  judgment  that  something  is 
for  general  good).  Both  methods  had  apparently  as  their  object 
the  establishment  of  ^ft-ruies  by  the  abandonment  of  analogy, 
thus  departing  from  the  regulations  of  the  holy  texts.  Both  Abu 
Hanifah  and  Malik  thought  this  sometimes  necessary,  if  holding 
fast  to  the  letter  of  the  law  gave  rise  in  exceptional  cases  to 
injustice,  or  was  even  quite  impossible.  But  most  faqlhs 
rejected  these  istilisdn  and  istUldh,  and  thought  none  qualified 
to  depart  in  so  arbitrary  a manner  from  the  usual  rules,  even 
though  it  might  appear  to  be  for  the  general  good.  Another 
method  which  was  not  generally  favoured  was  the  i-sti^hdb 
(lit.  ‘ seek  connexion  with  ’),  which  was  especially  practised  by 
al-Shafi‘i,  and  with  certain  restrictions  also  by  Abu  Hanifah. 
This  istisjidb  meant  that  a doubtful  situation  was  connected 
with  a previous  position  of  circumstances,  and  that  the  regula- 
tions which  held  good  in  the  latter  case  were  regarded  as  applic- 
able in  the  former  also.  Such  a position  of  doubt  may  arise  if 
any  one  remains  absent  so  long  that  his  existence  becomes 
uncertain.  The  Hanifites  apply  the  i-stishdb  only  when  the 
question  arises  of  the  retention  of  rights  which  have  been 
already  obtained.  The  Shafi'ites  do  so  even  with  regard  to  the 
acquirement  of  new  rights.  If,  e.g.^  any  one  dies  after  the 
existence  of  his  blood-relation  has  become  uncertain,  then, 
according  to  the  Hanifites,  the  latter  has  no  right  to  his  estate  ; 
but  the  Shafi'ites  do  not  recognize  this  limitation,  and,  according 
to  them,  the  usual  rules  of  inheritance  obtain  in  such  a case, 
just  as  if  the  existence  of  the  absent  party  was  certain. 3 


1 Cf.  I.  Goldziher,  Die  Zdhiriten,  p.  41  f. 

2 Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hargronje's  review  of  Goldziher’s  Die  Zdhi- 
riten  in  LOPh  i.  [1884]  421-425. 

3 For  istiJisdUy  i$ti§ldhj  and  isti^^db  cf.  I.  Goldziher,  ‘ Das 
Prinzip  des  istishab  in  der  muham.  Gesetzwissenschaft,’  in 
WZKM  i.  [1887]  228-236. 


Fundamental  departures  from  t!ie  doctrine  of  the 
four  _^2^t-schools  are  not  found  even  among  the 
Shiites  and  other  heretical  sects.  Although  each 
of  these  sects  has  its  own  doctrine  in  matters  of 
fqh,  and  this  differs  in  many  points  from  the 
opinions  of  the  orthodo.x  schools,  the  points  of 
difference  are  generally  limited  to  the  same  kind 
of  details  as  those  on  which  even  the  four  orthodox 
yfg’A-schools  differ.  The  controversy  which  pro- 
duced the  heretical  parties  in  Islam  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Jiqh,  but  rather  with  questions  of 
the  faith  {kaldni  [ff.v.])  and  with  the  political 
question  who  should  be  the  head  of  the  Muslim 
community  as  the  direct  successor  of  the  Propliet. 

Orginally  each  faqih  of  any  importance  could 
consider  himself  qualilied  to  deduce  the  fiqh  from 
the  Qur’an  and  tradition,  hut  after  the  rise  of  the 
_^jA-schools  independent  criticism  of  the  sacred  texts 
gradually  ceased,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
usual  to  join  the  madhhab  which  was  locally  re- 
cognized as  authoritative. 

Nevertheless,  for  a long  time  some  very  learned  faqVis  main- 
tained their  own  judgment  on  matters  of  Jiqh.  In  the  Srd 
cent,  there  arose  some  more  or  less  independent  madhhabs ; 
and  several  scholars,  though  they  associated  themselves  in 
general  with  the  opinions  of  an  already  established  school,  still 
considered  themselves  qualified  to  depart  in  some  points  of 
secondary  importance  from  the  views  of  its  founder.  Abu 
Yusuf  and  Muhammad  ibn  Hasan  al-Shaibani,e.f7.,  who  belonged 
to  the  followers  of  Abu  Hanifah,  had  in  many  cases  different 
conceptions  from  those  of  their  master.  Even  al-Tabari  and 
Dawud  ibn  ‘All  might  be  regarded  as  followers  of  the  Shafi'itic 
school,  though  they  had  generally  a wholly  independent  con- 
ception of  the  Jiqh. 

Later  it  became  the  general  conviction  in  the 
orthodox  Muslim  world  that  scholars  as  well  as 
laymen  were  bound  to  taqlld  (lit.  ‘ to  invest  with 
authority,’  i.e.  to  acknowledge  that  the  rules  of 
the  fqh  had  already  been  established  in  an 
authoritative  manner).  Such  a person,  for  whom 
the  rules  of  a yig'A-school  had  binding  authority, 
was  called  muqallid  (i.e.  one  who  held  others  in 
authority).  The  earlier  scholars,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  themselves  deduced  the  Jiqh  from  the 
holy  texts,  were  afterwards  called  rnujtahids  (lit. 
‘people  who  had  toiled  strenuously’),  and  the 
search  for  the  tnie  sense  of  the  sources  to  which 
they  had  applied  themselves  was  called  ijtilmd 
(i.e.  lit.  ‘to  be  zealous  and  take  trouble,’  here  in 
the  special  sense  of  ‘ exerting  themselves  in  order 
to  determine  the  rules  of  the_^A  ’). 

Muslim  writers  generally  distinguish  three  kinds  of  rnujtahids, 
because  they  think  that  not  every  one  has  been  equally  capable 
of  independent  judgment  on  matters  of  the  Jigh  : (1)  ‘'Till  the 
third  century  after  the  hijrah,’  they  say,  ‘ there  were  general 
or  unlimited  rnujtahids,  who  were  so  learned  and  acute  that 
they  could  deduce  the  Jiqh  from  the  sources  quite  indepen- 
dently. To  these  belong  the  founders  of  the  ^A-schools,  and 
some  of  their  contemporaries.  (2)  After  this  time  there  were 
still  rnujtahids,  but  these  were  independent  only  within  certain 
limits.  Though  they  established  new  rules  for  _^A-questions, 
which  were  not  yet  suflBcienUy  settled,  they  apparently  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  by  the  principles  of  their  school, 
and  thus  only  built  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  m^ter.’ 
This  second  class  of  rnujtahids  were  called  ‘rnujtahids  of 
madhhab^.  (3)  Later,  when  no  more  new  rules  were  established, 
the  necessity  still  remained,  for  some  time,  for  a certain  kind 
of  ijtikdd,  for  in  each  Jiqh-school  there  was  much  diversity  of 
opinion  on  questions  of  subordinate  importance  between  the 
scholars  of  the  madhhab.  and  contradictory  traditions  con- 
cerning the  opinions  of  the  founder  of  the  school  had  often 
been  brought  into  circulation.  Scholars,  such  as  Nawawi,  who 
had  settled  which  of  these  different  opinions  in  the  madhhab 
deserved  the  preference,  were  thus  regarded  by  later  Muslims 
as  also  in  a certain  sense  rnujtahids ; they  had  ‘ weighed  up  ’ 
the  contradictory  decisions,  and  settled  which  of  them  must 
be  regarded  as  the  ‘heaviest’  (ai-rajih),  i.e.  the  best.  They 
were  rnujtahids  of  the  third  class.l 

All  later  faqlhs  are,  according  to  the  general 
conviction  of  orthodox  Muslims,  only  muqallids, 
who  are  in  all  respects  hound  by  the  utterances 
of  the  former  rnujtahids.  Those  who  hold  a 
different  opinion  on  this  point,  such  as  the 
Wahhabites,  are  regarded  as  heretics.  The 
Wahhabites  condemn  the  taqlid\  their  scholars 

1 Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje’s  review  of  Sachau’s  Muham. 
Recht,  in  ZDMGliu.  [1899]  140  ff. 
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consider  themselves  still  constantly  bound  by  the 
duty  of  independent  study  of  the  sacred  texts. 
Among  the  Shiites  also  mujtahids  are  still  found 
who  are  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  of  religion 
on  their  own  authority. 

Every  orthodox  Muslim  is,  therefore,  bound  by 
the  regulations  of  his  yfg'A-school,  and  the  fiqh- 
books  have  become  the  law-books  for  later 
generations.  The  Qur’an  and  the  collections  of 
tradition  are,  it  is  true,  always  held  in  high 
honour  as  holy  texts,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
know  what  doctrine  may  be  deduced  from  these 
sacred  sources  except  by  means  of  the  ^g'/i-books. 
The  y?2'/i-books  are  still  studied  in  all  Muslim 
lands.  In  later  times  Mecca  has,  in  a special 
degree,  become  the  centre  of  the  study  of  the 
and  in  the  great  mosque  of  Mecca  instruction 
in  the  fiqh,  according  to  the  method  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  given  almost  uninterruptedly  by  various 
scholars.^ 

The  great  majority  of  Muslims  cannot  consult 
the ^2'A-books  for  themselves,  and  must,  therefore, 
use  the  explanation  of  n.  faqlh,  who  is  qualified  to 
give  a fatwd,  when  they  wish  to  know  what  the 
law  prescribes  in  cases  which  are  not  of  daily 
occurrence.  A fatwd  is  a professional  opinion  on 
^g'/i-matters,  generally  couched  in  the  form  of 
(][uestion  and  answer.  A scholar  who  gives  such 
Jatwds  is  in  consequence  called  mufti,  and  any  one 
who  is  recognized  as  a competent  faqlh,  so  that 
his  legal  advice  is  asked  when  occasion  arises, 
may  be  regarded  as  a mufti.  Besides  this,  there 
are  in  Muslim  lands  official  muftis  paid  by  the 
Government  to  advise  the  public,  and,  when 
necessary,  also  the  Government  itself,  as  to  the 
law.  In  some  places,  where  adherents  of  dilFerent 
_^(7/i-schools  are  constantly  found,  the  Government 
even  appoints  a separate  mufti  for  each  madhhah. 
The  contents  of  the  fatiuds  are  obtained  from  the 
^2'A-books,  since  the  muftis,  like  all  other  scholars, 
are  only  muqallids.  Sometimes,  among  the 
questions  submitted  to  a mufti,  are  found  situa- 
tions which  are  new  in  Muslim  society,  and 
subjects  which  have  become  important  for  the 
Muslims  only  under  the  later  influence  of  Western 
civilization  ; in  such  cases  the  m.uftls  must  decide 
how  the  old  rules  are  to  be  applied  in  the  changed 
circumstances.  In  the  j^i/Zi-books  of  later  date 
consideration  is  given,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  to 
Vu&  fatwds  which  relate  to  new  situations." 

The  general  conviction  of  orthodox  Muslims 
nowadays  is  that  the  doctrine  of  each  of  the  four 
_^gA-schools  represents  a correct  view  of  the  canon 
law.  At  first  the  scholars  disputed  hotly  on  the 
fiqh,  and  their  adherents  often  showed  signs  of 
great  intolerance.  For  a long  time  bitter  ani- 
mosity existed  between  the  teachers  in  the  holy 
towns  in  Arabia  and  the  faqllis  in  the  conquered 
territory  (especially  in  'Iraq).  Those  who  lived 
at  Mecca  and  Medina  would  have  liked  to  keep 
the  monopoly  of  the  sacred  science  in  their  own 
hands.  They  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  throw 
ridicule  and  suspicion  on  their  rivals,  who  were 
frequently  not  even  of  pure  Arabian  descent  (Abu 
^lanlfah,  c.g.,  was  of  Persian  blood).  Both  j)arties 
deluged  each  other  with  a flood  of  abusive  names. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not 

1 Cf.  0.  Snouok  Hurgronje,  Mekka,  ii.  23211.,  and  The 
Achehnese,  En;;.  tr.,  Leyden,  190C,  ii.  Iff.  ; P.  Arminjon, 
L’Enseignement,  la  doctrine  et  la  vie  dans  les  universitis 
musulmanes  d’Egypte,  Paris,  1907. 

2 For  the  fatwcls  and  their  contents,  which  are  often  im- 
portant, see  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Mekka,  ii.  238,  240,  also 
‘ Ein  arab.  Beleg  zum  heutigen  Sklavenliandel  in  Singapore,’ 
in  ZDMO  xlv.  [1891]  395-402,  ‘ lets  over  verjaring  in  het 
Moehamm.  recht,’  in  Tijdschr.  Bataviaasch  Geiwotsch.  xxxix. 
[1897]  431-457,  and  ‘ Islam  und  Phonograph,’  ib.  xlii.  [1900] 
393-427 ; I.  Goldziher,  ‘ liber  eine  Forme!  in  der  jiid.  Respon- 
eenlitteratur  und  in  den  muham.  Fetwas,’  in  ZDMO  liii.  [1899] 
645-052. 


entirely  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  prob- 
lems of  scholarship,  nevertheless,  in  places  where 
the  followers  of  ditterent  schools  came  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  collisions  often  took  place 
which  gave  sise  to  street  fights  and  mutual  per- 
secution. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  controversial  questions  con- 
cerning the  fiqh  did  not  cause  permanent  divisions 
in  Islam.  On  the  contraiy,  the  conviction  gradu- 
ally arose  in  orthodox  circles  that  tlie  diflerence 
of  opinion  between  the  y?5'/i-schools  must  be 
regarded  not  as  a misfortune,  but  rather  as  a 
situation  willed  by  God  Hirns.elf.  It  is,  thej- 
thought,  apparently  possible  .and  permissible  to 
hold  dillerent  opinions  as  to  various  ^^^A-rules 
of  secondary  importance.  Thus,  if  one  school 
cherished  a less  rigorous  opinion  concerning  a 
command  or  prohibition  than  the  other  schools, 
it  was  proper  for  the  faithful  to  regard  this  as  in 
some  degree  a blessing,  since  the  less  rigorous 
opinion  could  apparently  also  be  defended  with 
good  reason.  A tradition  says  that  the  Prophet 
himself  declared:  ‘The  diflerence  of  opinion  in 
my  community  is  a proof  of  God’s  mercy.’ 

Each  Muslim  has  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
observance  of  the  regulations  of  his  own  fiqh- 
school,  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
is  an  appeal  made  to  the  divergent  doctrine  of 
another  madhhab.  This  appeal  is  also  called 
taqlld  (in  this  case  the  recognition  that  the  rules 
of  another  school  are  authoritative  on  a special 
point),  and  is  held  permissible  under  certain 
conditions  for  laymen. 

The  following  is  an  example.  According  to  the  Shafi'ites, 
children  under  age  can  be  given  in  marriage  only  by  their 
father  or  grandfather.  In  Acheh,  where  the  Sbafi'itic  madhhab 
is  usually  followed,  it  was  the  ancient  national  custom  not  to 
allow  children  to  remain  unm.arried  until  their  majority.  Now, 
if  it  happens  that  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  children 
under  age  are  dead,  the  difficulty  is  solved  by  means  of  la<ilid, 
appealing  to  the  Banifltes,  who  declare  that  even  distant 
blood-relations  are  also  competent  to  give  children  in  marriage 
during  their  minority.^ 

Passing  from  one  madhhab  to  another  is  not 
always  approved  of.  There  are  Turkish  scholars 
who  permit  those  who  follow  the  Shafi'itic  or 
another  madhhab  to  become  ^lanifites,  but  forbid 
y anifites  to  go  over  to  another  -school.  Such 
transference  to  another  madhhab  is  scarcely  ever 
found  except  when  there  is  some  exceptional 
reason  for  it — e.q.,  when  any  one  leaves  his 
native  country  .and  goes  to  live  in  a land  where 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  another 
71(7/1-8011001.  In  places  such  as  Mecca,  where  the 
.aiiherents  of  the  dillerent  _^(7/i-schools  constantly 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  transfei'ence  to 
another  madhhab  is  found,  if,  e.g.,  a man  and 
woman  who  belong  to  ditterent  fiqh-s,i:\\oo\&  wish 
to  marry. 

3.  The  ‘ usul  al-fiqh  ’ (i.e.,  the  sources  or 
foundations  of  the  fiqh). — The  firdt  is  based  on 
four  infallible  foundations:  (1)  Allah’s  word— the 
Qur’an  ; (2)  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Prophet— 
sunnat  al-nabl ; (3)  the  general  agreement  of 
feeling  among  orthodox  scholars — ijmd'  ; and  (4) 
the  analogy — qitjds.  Each  of  these  foundations 
supplies  a guarantee  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
/(■q/t-schools  is  really  in  .agreement  with  the  will 
of  Allah.  They  are  c.alled  the  usul  al-fiqh  (lit. 
‘roots  of  the  fiqh’).  The  name/i(>’(7'  (‘  branches’) 
is  used  to  designate  the  rules  of  the  fiqh  based  on 
these  u-siil. 

(1)  The  Qur’an. — As  has  been  stated  above,  the 
qigds  origin.ally  was  not  generally  recognized  .as 
a permissible  method  of  establishing  the  fiqh,  nor 
has  the  infallibility  of  sunnah  and  ijiiia  been 
recognized  from  the  beginning.  But  none  could 
contest  the  authority  of  the  Qur’iin,  which,  accord- 

1 For  further  jwrticulars  cf.  0.  Snouck  Hui-gronje,  The 
i Achehnese,  i.  344  ff.,  ami  see  also  § 5 {a),  below. 
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itjg  to  Muslim  opinion,  contained  Allali’s  own 
words,  nor  was  there  later  any  douht  that 
Muhammad  had  accurately  delivered  God’s  word. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Propliet  liad,  with  the  help  of  the 
ang-el  Gabriel,  repeatedly  collated  the  sacred  text  with  the 
original  preserved  in  heaven,  and  the  Qur’an  must  thus  be  re- 
garded as  a completely  trustworthy  source  of  Allah’s  will.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  verses  contradict  each  other,  but  it 
generally  appeared  possible  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the 
contradictory  texts  which  brought  them  into  liannony  ; and,  if 
this  was  not  possible,  it  was  assumed  that  the  one  verse  of  the 
Qur’an  was  cancelled  by  the  other. 

(2)  The,  sunnah. — From  the  very  beginning  the 
sunnnhol  the  Prophet  pasf?ed  in  general  as  a guide 
for  all  Muslims.  But  Muhammad  was  not  re- 
garded by  his  contemporaries  as  infallible.  He 
was  often  subjected  to  severe  opposition,  even  from 
his  most  loyal  adherents,  and,  indeed,  did  not  him- 
self make  any  claim  to  infallibility.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  often  took  pains  to  declare  expressly  that 
he  was  only  a fallible  man  like  every  one  else  ; he 
could  achieve  only  one  miracle  which  none  else 
could  accomplish — the  communication  of  Allah’s 
revelation. 

After  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  also,  it  occasionally  happened 
that  customs  which  he  had  expressly  permitted  to  his  followers, 
or  of  which  he  had  himself  given  the  example,  were  rejected 
and  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  Islam. 

The  mMf'nA-marriage  is  an  example.  According  to  several 
traditions,  the  Prophet  had  permitted  some  Muslims  to  contract 
temporary  marriages — e.g.,  on  the  occasion  of  expeditions.  For 
this  purpose  a sum  of  money  or  other  goods  was  given  to  a 
woman,  and  a marriage  was  contracted  with  her  for  a definite 
period,  after  the  expiration  of  which  the  marriage  was  again 
dissolved.  This  kind  of  marriage  is  known  as  mut'ah  (‘  to  make 
use  of’).  The  second  Khalif,  'Umar,  forbade  these  temporary 
marriages  ; he  apparently  regarded  them  as  practically  fornica- 
tion : ‘ Let  no  one  be  brought  to  me  who  has  married  a wife  for 
a limited  period,’ he  said,  ‘for,  if  so,  I will  have  him  stoned.’ 
According  to  a later  tradition,  the  Prophet  himself  withdrew 
his  permission.  Orthodox  Muslims  regard  mjtt'afi-marriages  as 
forbidden ; the  Shi'ites  still  continue  to  regard  them  as  per- 
missible.! 

But  later  Muslims  began  to  idealize  the  Prophet. 
They  could  not  admit  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
mistakes  and  weaknesses  just  like  other  men,  and 
they  could  not  allow  that  any  doubt  existed  on 
this  point.  It  was  necessary  to  have  full  security 
that  men  were  not  following  an  erroneous  line 
when  they  accepted  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  find  proofs  for  the  infalli- 
bility i'ismah)  of  the  Prophet,  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  could  be  discovered  in  many  verses  of  the 
Qur’an — e.fj.,  in  those  in  which  God  enjoins  obedi- 
ence not  only  to  Himself,  but  also  to  Muhammad, 
His  representative.  There  was  also  a tradition 
which  made  the  Prophet  declare  expressly  : ‘ My 
community  shall  not  err  when  they  hold  fast  in 
everything  to  Allah’s  book  and  to  my  sttnnah.’ 

According  to  Muslim  theory,  the  sunnah  of  the 
Prophet  consists  of  three  elements:  (1)  his  qawl 
(decisions) ; (2)  his  fi'l  (manner  of  conduct) ; and 

(3)  his  sukut  or  taqrir  (tacit  approbation  of  the 
deeds  and  words  of  others). 

Generally  behaviour  according  to  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet 
is  as  indispensable  a duty  tor  a Muslim  as  obedience  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Qur'an.  The  only  exception  to  tlie  general 
rule  is  formed  by  those  cases  in  w'hich  God  had  permitted  excep- 
tional freedom  to  His  messenger  ; e.g.,  Muhammad  had  more 
than  the  number  of  wives  permitted  by  the  law,  and  in  such 
special  cases  it  is  naturally  regarded  as  forbiddeji  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Prophet.  Soine  European  writers  have  errone- 
ously imagined  that  what  the  sumuih  prescribes  ha.?  not  a bind- 
ing power  in  the  same  degree  as  a command  in  the  Qur’an.  On 
the  contrary,  Muslim  scholars  even  assume  that  some  regula- 
tions of  the  Qur’an  are  altered  or  cancelled  by  later  decisions  or 
■acts  of  the  Prophet  which  contradict  them.  In  Qur’an,  ii.  1T6, 
e.g.,  it  is  ordained  that  legacies  may  always  be  left  to  parents 
and  near  blood-relations  ; but  this  rule  is  regarded  as  cancelled, 
Ijecause,  later  on,  according  to  tradition,  after  the  regulation  of 
inheritance  ab  inteslato,  Muhammad  said  : ‘ No  will  maj'  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  heirs  whose  share  in  the  estate  is  fixed.’ 
Althougli  the  Qur’an,  xxiv.  2,  prescribes  only  scourging  as  the 
punishment  for  fornication,  adulterers  must,  according  to  the 


1 On  the  so-called  imit'ah  see  G.  A.  Wilken,  Das  Matriarchal 
(das  Mutterrecht)bei  den  alien  Arabern,  Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  9-16 ; 
and  J.  Wellhausen,  ‘ I)ie  Ehe  bei  den  Arabern,’  in  GON,  1893, 
p.  464  tf. 


canon  law,  be  in  some  cases  stoned  to  death.  This  last  punish- 
inent  is  based  exclusively  on  the  sunnah  of  the  Prophet,  which 
in  this  case  has  altered  the  regulation  of  the  Qur’an. 

(3)  The  ijma. — By  the  time  that  a firm  convic- 
tion had  been  formed  in  the  schools  as  to  the  main 
rules  of  the  fiqh,  this  general  feeling  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a new  argument  for  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine.  It  was  declared  to  be  impossible  that 
rules  as  to  which  all  faqilis  had  the  same  ojiinion 
could  be  based  on  error,  and  thus  the  ijma  (‘general 
agreement  of  opinion  ’)  of  the  scholars  must  be  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  correetne.ss  of  their 
views.  There  could,  so  men  thought,  no  longer  be 
any  doubt,  even  as  to  subjects  on  which  there  was 
oiiginally  a difference  of  ojiinion,  so  soon  as  all 
scholars  were  agreed  on  them.  Their  unanimous 
opinion  must  for  the  future  be  reverenced  by  every 
one  as  the  truth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  ijma'  at  first  met  with 
much  opposition.  Many  refused  to  concede  binding  authority 
in  religious  matters  to  the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  even  when 
they  were  agreed  in  their  judgment.  Nevertheless  a tradition 
arose  later,  according  to  which  the  Prophet  himself  had  de- 
clared : ‘ My  people  shall  never  be  unanimous  in  error.’  It  was 
also  thought  possible  to  find  arguments  for  this  opinion  in  some 
verses  of  the  Qur’an.  In  iv.  115,  e.g.,  punishment  is  threatened 
on  those  ‘ who  separate  themselves  from  the  Prophet  ’ and  ‘ do 
not  follow  the  way  of  the  faithful,’  and  this  ‘ way  of  the  faithful,’ 
it  was  said,  was  obviously  nothing  else  than  that  for  which 
unanimity  had  been  already  obtained  in  Islam. 

The  earlier  Muslims  had  already  attached  great  importance  to 
the  ijma'  of  ‘ the  companions  of  the  Prophet  ’ (sahabah).  It  was 
thought  that  those  who  belonged  to  the  generation  which  had 
been  so  extraordinarily  favoured  by  the  blessing  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  Muhammad  must  have  been  completely  per- 
meated by  the  true  spirit  of  Islam,  and  it  was  thus  impossible 
that  they  could  have  been  unanimous  in  error.  Later  on,  Malik 
ibn  Anas  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  general  agreement  of 
opinion  of  the  scholars  of  Medina.  In  that  holy  city,  he  thought, 
the  sunnah  of  Islam  must  have  undoubtedly  been  preserved  in 
its  purest  form.  Thus,  when  all  the  scholars  in  the  city  of  the 
Prophet  were  agreed  in  their  opinion,  this  could  not  be  errone- 
ous. Others  applied  the  same  reasoning  to  the  ijma  of  the 
scholars  in  both  the  holy  towns — Medina  and  Mecca.  In  the 
end,  however,  consideration  had  to  be  given  also  to  the  farjilts 
in  other  places.  There  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  ijma'  exclusivel.v  to  the  opinion  of  the  fahdbah 
and  the  scholars  in  the  hol.v  cities.  Thus  the  ijmd'  came  to 
mean  in  Islam  the  agreement  of  all  scholars  who  could  be 
regarded  as  competent  to  judge  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  ijmd'  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  usul.  It  became  in  the  end  the  infallible 
basis  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  Islam. ^ It  gave 
Muslims  security  also  that  the  jiqh  was  coiTectly 
deduced  from  the  sacred  texts.  It  is  true  that, 
with  regard  to  many  details  of  the  canon  law,  there 
remained  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  four 
^lyA-schools  ; but,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  all 
orthodox  Muslims  c.ame  later  to  recognize  that  as 
to  these  questions  different  opinions  were  po.ssible. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  each  of  the  four 
rnadhhabs  gave  a correct  view  of  the  canon  law, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  was  possible  to  say  that  the 
ijind'  itself  had  sanctioned  even  those  regulations 
as  to  which  the  four  _y?g'/i.-schools  cherished  different 
opinions.  Moreover,  everything  which  afterwards, 
under  changed  circumstances,  became  a rule  was 
held  to  be  justified  when  all  were  agreed  about  it. 
Customs  and  doctrines  cannot  be  here.sies  for  the 
true  Muslim,  provided  that  all  orthodox  faqihs 
sanction  them,  even  if  they  are  not  based  on  the 
Qur’an  or  the  sunnah.  Those  who  do  not  honour 
customs  sanctioned  by  the  ijmd' , such  as  the  Wah- 
habites,  are  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Muslim  as 
heretics. 

(4)  The  qiyds. — Of  the  different  methods  of 
argument  according  to  which  some  rules  of  the 
fiqh  were  established  only  the  qiyds  was  recog- 
nized as  a fourth  infallible  foundation  for  the  fiqh. 
The  other  methods,  such  as  istihsdn,  istisidh,  and 
istishdb,  were  not  approved  by  the  majority  of 
Muslim  scholars. 

1 See  especially  C.  Snouck  Ilurgronje,  ‘ Le  Droit  musulman,’ 
in  RHR  xxxvii.  [1898]  15  ff. ; 1.  Goldziher.  ‘ Die  Religion  des 
Islams,’  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1906,  i.  iii., 
1st  half-vol.,  pp.  105-107. 
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To  prove  that  the  Jlqh  might  really  be  based  on  analogy,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  various  texts  of  the  Qur’an  and  tradition. 
According  to  some  traditions,  the  Prophet  had  instructed 
Mu'adh,  his  governor  of  Yaman,  to  keep  in  general  to  the 
Qur’an  and  the  sunnahy  but,  in  cases  in  which  this  was  not  pos- 
sible, to  behave  according  to  the  analogy  of  these  sacred  texts. 
Since,  later  on,  all  orthodox  scholars  were  agreed  that  the  qiyas 
was  permissible,  no  further  doubt  on  the  point  was  possible. 
Thus,  for  later  generations  in  the  orthodox  Muslim  world,  the 
doctrine  that  the  qiyds  is  a fourth  infallible  foundation  of  the 
Jiqh  is  based  on  ijmd\ 

Some  orthodox  scholars  were  of  opinion  that  the  general 
custom  i^urf)  should  also  be  regarded  as  a basis  for  the  jiqh.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  many  faqlhs,  from  ancient  times,  had  been 
careful,  in  CvStablishing  the  regulations  of  the  jiqhy  to  take  into 
consideration  the  general  customs  of  Muslims  ; but  it  has  never 
become  a rule  to  regard  the  'urfaa  a fifth  infallible  foundation 
of  the  fiqh.'^ 

Muslim  writers  have  written  extensive  works  about  the  u?ul 
al-jiqh,  which  treat  of  the  different  methods  by  means  of  which 
the  rules  of  the  Jiqh  may  be  established.  Most  faqihs  make  no 
special  study  ^^f  this  science,  but  content  themselves  with  the 
condensed  statements  as  to  the  u^ul  which  may  be  found  in  the 
^(2^-books. 

4.  Summary  of  the  contents  of  Muslim  canon 
law.- — The  chief  regulations  of  Muslim  canon  law 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : (1)  those  regard- 
ing religious  worship  and  ritual  duties ; and  (2) 
those  regarding  civil,  penal,  and  public  law. 

The  regulations  belonging  to  tlie  first  class  deal 
in  the  first  place  with  the  five  'ibddat,  i.e.  the 
ritual  actions  by  which  Allah  is  to  be  worshipped. 
They  are  (i.  )tlie  salat  (the  ritual  prayer,  mainly 
consisting  of  prostration,  praises  of  the  Creator, 
etc.)  ; (ii. ) the  tahdrah  (the  ritual  purification, 
which  must  be  specially  gone  through  before  the 
salat  is  performed,  but  which  is  also  required  in 
other  cases  in  which  a believer  must  be  in  a ritually 
pure  condition);  (iii. ) the  (originally  alms- 

giving, which  was  afterwards  fixed  by  definite 
rules  and  became  a kind  of  religious  tax)  ; (iv.) 
the  sawm  (fasting,  especially  in  the  montli  of 
Ramadan) ; and  (v. ) the  hajj  (the  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca). 

These  five  'ibadat  are  always  treated  in  the  first  five  chapters 
of  the  liv/i-books,  according  to  the  usual  division  of  tliese  works 
which  has  obtained  since  ancient  times.  Tliey  belong  at  the 
same  time  to  the  ‘ pillars’  of  Islam,  i.e.  to  the  principal  duties 
of  a Muslim.  Originally  also  the  jihad  (the  ‘sacred  war’ 
against  unbelievers)  was  regarded  by  many  Muslims  as  a 
‘pillar’ of  Islam.  This  opinion  is  still  held  by  the  Kharijites, 
who  are,  however,  regarded  as  heretics.  According  to  orthodox 
Muslims  there  are  only  five  ‘ pillars  ’ of  Islam.  One  of  these  is 
the  falat,  including  the  (akdrah  connected  with  it.  The  zakdt, 
the  hajj,  and  fasting  belong  also  to  them,  and  the  fifth  ‘ pillar’ 
is  the  confession  (shahddah),  consisting  of  the  well-known  ‘ two 
words ' : ‘ I confess  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that 
Muhammad  is  the  messenger  of  Allah.’  For  it  is  reported  in 
tradition  that  the  Prophet  said  : ‘ Isl.am  is  built  on  five  [sc. 
foundations] : on  the  shahddah,  the  salat,  the  zakdt,  the  hajj, 
and  fasting  in  the  month  of  Ramadan.’ 

The  subjects  connected  with  the  belief  in  Allah  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  controverting  of  manifold  heresies  on  this 
point  came  in  time  to  extend  so  far,  that  the  doctrine  regard- 
ing the  first  ‘ pillar’  (the  shahddah)  developed  into  a separate 
branch  of  science,  the  'ilm  al-tawliid  or  'ilm  al-kaldm  (‘know- 
ledge of  the  unity  of  God’  or  ‘doctrine of  faith’).  In  the 
books  only  the  four  other  pillars  are  discussed.  In  connexion 
with  the  daily  ^aldt,  the  jitfA-books  also  deal  with  the  whole 
worship  in  the  mosque,  the  service  on  Friday  and  on  the  two 
“ids  (i.e.  feasts ; the  ‘ great  ’ feast  on  the  tenth  of  the  last 
month,  Dhu’l-hijja,  and  the  ‘small’  feast  on  the  first  of  the 
10th  month,  Shauwdl) ; further,  they  deal  with  various  special 
salats — e.g.,  the  (alclt  al-istisqd'  (the  faldt  by  which  Allah  is 
asked  for  rain  in  times  of  great  drought),  and  the  ^aldt  at  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Besides  these  chief  duties,  a IMusliiii  must  observe 
numerous  other  religious  prescrii)tions,  and  abstain 
from  many  actions  which  are  regarded  by  canon 
law  as  blameworthy,  or  even  strictly  forbidden. 
These  prescriptions  may  he  found  in  nearly  all  the 
chapters  of  the  jf^'/i-hooks.  They  treat  chiefly  of  : 
(i.)  the  religious  ceremonies  on  various  occasions 
in  Muslim  domestic  life — e.g.,  cliild-birth,  circunr- 
cision,  marriage,  and  death  ; (ii.)  the  ritual  purity 
of  persons  and  objects,  the  ritual  slaughter,  the 
lawful  food  and  drink,  etc.  These  regulations  are 
followed  by  various  others — e.g.,  concerning  the 
prohibition  of  images  of  living  beings,  of  super- 
i Of.  I.  Goldziher,  Die  Zdhiriten,  p.  204. 


fluous  luxury  (the  use  of  gold  and  silver  dishes,  the 
wearing  of  silk  clothes  by  men,  etc.),  of  various 
games  and  pleasures,  and  concerning  permissible 
and  forbidden  music.  The  fiqh-hooks  specially  deal 
with  some  of  those  regulations  in  the  chapter  on 
the  wall-nmh  (the  religious  meal  at  the  marriage- 
feast  and  on  other  occasions) ; for,  if  any  of  the 
rules  mentioned  in  the  fqh-hooks.  are  infringed, 
the  religious  character  of  this  meal  is  lost. 

The  regulations  of  the  second  division  chiefly 
concern  marriage,  divorce,  relationship  and  the 
rights  and  duties  connected  with  it,  guardianship, 
inheritance,  and  slaves  and  freedmen  ; also  con- 
tracts (sale,  hire,  partnership,  commission,  etc.), 
warrants,  the  obtaining  of  property  and  other 
rights,  the  prohibition  of  taking  interest  (Muslim 
law  regards  this  as  ‘usury’) ; oaths  and  vows  and 
all  connected  with  them  ; testamentary  dispositions 
and  the  waqfs  (dispositions  by  which  certain  goods 
are  witlidrawn  from  trade  in  order  to  he  reserved 
for  definite  religious  aims  or  for  a special  numlrer 
of  persons)  ; furthermore,  the  right  of  retaliation 
and  the  redemption  of  it  by  payment  of  a ransom  ; 
legal  procedure,  and  the  law  of  evidence  ; finally, 
the  duty  of  believers  to  take  part  in  tlie  jihad,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  unbelievers  living  in  IMuslim 
lands,  and  the  appointment  of  an  i/iidm  (cliief  of 
the  Muslim  community),  liis  rights  and  his  duties. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  law 
to  give  absolute  commands  or  prohihitions ; in 
many  cases  it  is  only  suggested  that  it  is  advisable 
from  a religious  point  of  view  to  perform  or  to 
omit  some  action.  Five  classes  of  regulations  may 
be  distinguished  ; they  are  called  al-ahkdm  al- 
khamsah,  i.e.  ‘the  five  legal  categories.’  (i.)  A 
deed  may  he  obligatory  (wajib,  ‘ neces.«ary,’  or 
fard,  ‘prescribed’).  Only  the  yanilites  recognize 
a diti'erence  between  ivdjib  and  fard.  They  ajiply 
the  term  fard  to  all  that  is  prescribed  by  tlie 
Qu’ran  or  by  the  tradition,  if  the  meaning  is 
beyond  doubt;  and  wajib  to  that  which,  in  case 
of  doubt,  is  obligatory  only  according  to  the  most 
probable  view.  Duties  to  he  observed  liy  every 
Muslim  individually  are  called  fard  al-ain  (or 
fard  'ala  ’l-'aiii) ; duties  to  be  observed  only  by 
a certain  number  of  Mu.slims  collectively  are  called 
fard  al-kifdyah  (or  fard' ala’  Ikifdyah) — eg.,  the 
daily  salat  in  the  mosque  and  the  sacred  war 
against  ‘unbelievers.’  (ii.)  A deed  may  he  com- 
mendable or  meritorious  (sunnah).  A Muslim 
will  he  rewarded  if  he  observes  these  regulations, 
but  he  will  not  he  punished  if  he  neglects  them. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  scholars  that  the  actions 
belonging  to  this  class  were  called  sxinnah  as  being  derived 
from  the  s^tnnah  of  the  Prophet.  But  this  is  incorrect.  It 
is  indifferent  for  what  reason  an  action  is  recommended  in 
canon  law.  .Muslim  jurists  of  one  Jiqh-school  sometimes  call 
a deed  sunnahy  in  order  not  to  disagree  wholly  with  the  doc- 
trine of  another  inadhhab,  which  calls  the  same  deed  obligatory. 
A deed  may  also  be  stimiah  because  it  was  recommended  in*a 
verse  of  the  Qur’an  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  imitation  of  a deed 
of  the  Prophet  is  often  ‘ obligatory.’  Other  words  that  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  sxmnah  are  miistahabb  (‘desirable’),  and 
mandub  (‘  recommended  ’). 

(iii.)  A deed  maybe  permissible  {mubdh  or  jd'iz) 
or  (iv.)  objectionable  (maknlh)  ; the  latter  actions 
are  better  avoided,  hut  a Muslim  is  not  imnished 
if  he  eommits  them,  (v.)  A deed  maybe  forbidden 
(hardm) ; the  committing  of  tliis  action  is  punished. 
The  action  which  is  forbidden  may  at  the  same 
time  he  ‘valid’  (.snhih) — e.g.,  if  one  steals  water 
and  with  it  fulfils  tlie  ritual  purification  ; this 
action  is  ‘valid,’  although  stealing  is  forbidden. 
An  ‘ invalid  ’ action  is  called  bdtil. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  lack  of  knowledge 
and  the  negligence  of  most  iMusliuis,  in  all  Mu- 
hammadan lands  that  part  of  tlie  canon  law  which 
deals  with  religious  duties  and  ritual  is  more  or 
less  faithfully  observed.  According  to  the  poiuilar 
conscience,  some  actions  are  even  regarrled  as 
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obligatory  whicli  have  not  so  important  a place 
in  canon  law.  On  the  other  hand,  most  Muslims 
neglect  without  scruple  many  duties  that  are 
really  prescribed  as  ‘ obligatoiy.’ In  general, 
the  whole  Muslim  world  is  especially  faithful  to 
certain  food-laws  (e.g.,  abstinence  from  pork),  to 
circumcision,  and  to  otlier  religious  customs  by 
which  a Muslim  is  externally  distinguished  from 
the  followers  of  other  religions.  In  the  canon  law 
these  are  not  regarded  as  ‘ chief  duties,’  but  in 
practice  they  jday  the  part,  to  a certain  extent, 
of  the  real  ‘pillars’  of  Islam.  Other  duties  are 
neglected  by  most  people,  particularly  those  which 
are  to  be  daily  observed — e.g.,  the  salat.  One 
country,  however,  is  stricter  than  another. 

The  regulations  regarding  civil,  penal,  and 
public  law  generally  proved  to  be  only  ideals 
that  were  practically  unattainable.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  law-books, 
these  regulations  are  in  all  respects  of  equal  value 
with  the  prescriptions  concerning  religious  duties, 
and  every  Muslim  is  bound  to  regard  them  as 
obligatory,  but  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
serve them,  particularly  those  which  concern  com- 
mercial and  other  contracts.  Everywhere  the 
demands  and  customs  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course and  local  manners  and  customs  prevent 
even  the  most  pious  Muslim  from  observing  these 
regulations ; very  often  the  observance  of  them 
is  hindered  by  the  arbitrary  behaviour  and  tyranny 
of  the  local  authorities.  Pious  Muslims  often  ask 
the  advice  of  able  lawyers  as  to  the  religious  rules 
concerning  matters  of  commerce,  but  in  practice 
they  find  themselves  compelled  to  act  contrary  to 
this  advice.^  Only  the  regulations  concerning 
marriage  and  family  life  are  faithfully  observed 
by  most  Muslims  as  far  as  it  is  made  possible  by 
the  different  circumstances  in  each  land.^  Hence 
a twofold  law  usually  obtains  in  Muslim  countries. 
Alongside  of  canon  law  the  local  customary  law 
('adah),  and  regulations  of  the  local  government, 
have  in  practice  very  great  influence.  Conse- 
quently there  are  usually  two  kinds  of  procedure. 
Besides  the  qddl,  i.e.  the  judge,  who  judges  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  sharl'aJi,  we  find 
everywhere  other  magistrates,  who  inflict  punish- 
ment and  give  decisions  according  to  local  manner 
and  customs  and  local  regulations.  The  influence 
of  these  magistrates  is  generally  the  more  im- 
portant. The  qddl  decides  only  those  questions 
which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  immediately 
connected  with  religion,  and  which  for  this  reason 
have  to  be  decided  according  to  the  shari  ah. 
These  questions  are  specially  matters  concerning 
family  life,  marriage,  inheritance,  and  donations 
and  endowments  for  religious  purposes. 

In  the  following  pages  the  regulations  of  Muslim 
canon  law  regarding  civil  and  public  law  are  dealt 
with  only  so  far  as  they  are  really  of  practical  im- 
portance for  the  Muslim  (cf.  also  the  ‘ Muhamma- 
dan ’ sections  of  artt.  CRIMES  AND  Punishments, 
Adultery,  Apostasy,  etc.,  to  which  reference  is 
made  below). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Shafi'itic  madhhab  will  form 
the  general  basis  of  our  description  of  the  religious 
regulations  of  the  Muslim  canon  law ; only  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  particular  importance  M'e 
shall  refer  also  to  the  divergent  opinions  of  other 
///A-schools  (esp.  those  of  the  Banitites  and  the 
Malikites).^ 

1 Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  The  Achehnese,  ii.  273  ff.,  303 ff. 

2 Ih.  ii.  270-277. 

3 Cf.  lb.  ii.  269(1.,  303 ff.;  I.  Goldziher,  ‘ Muham.  Reeht  in 
Theorie  und  Wirklichkeit,’  in  ZVRW  viii.  [18S9]  406-423. 

4 See,  further,  for  the  development  of  the  fiqh  and  uful  al- 
fiqh  and  for  the  practical  importance  of  Muslim  canon  law,  C. 
Snouck  Hurgronje,  ‘Le  Droit  musulman,’  in  RBR  xxxvii. 
[1898]  2ff.,  174 ff.,  Mekka.  ii.  200 ff..  The  Achehnese.  ii.  269 ff., 
and  ‘L'Arabie  et  les  Indes  neerlandaises,’  in  RHR  lix.  [1908] 
60-80;  I.  Goldziher,  Vorlesungen  iiber  den  Islam,  Heidelberg, 


II.  Marriage,  kixshir,  law  of  ixherit- 
ANCE,  SLAVES. — 5.  Marriage. — (a)  The  marriage 
contract. — In  ancient  times  in  Arabia  the  husband 
used  to  buy  his  wife  from  her  nearest  kinsman 
(wall,  ‘nearest’).  He  could  give  her  in  marriage 
to  whom  he  liked,  and  he  received  the  dowry, 
which  was  regarded  as  a sale  price.  IJj'  paying 
this  sale  price  the  bridegroom  oecame  the  owner 
of  the  bride.  In  some  Arabic  Bedawin  tribes  we 
find  these  customs  even  at  the  present  time,  with 
vei-y  little  modification.! 

In  some  parts  of  Arabia,  however,  the  original 
form  of  marriage  by  sale  and  the  patriarchal 
family  customs  connected  with  it  were  already  so 
far  modified  in  the  time  of  Muhammad  that  it  was 
customary  to  pay  the  dowry  to  the  bride  her.self  ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  objectionable  if  her  wall 
desired  to  keep  this  gift  wholly  or  partly  for  him- 
self. So,  according  to  the  Qu’ran  (e.g.  iv.  28),  the 
Muslims  had  to  regard  the  dowry  as  a ‘ reward  for 
the  wife,’  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  withhold  it. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  nearest  kinsman  in 
Muhammad’s  days  was  entitled  to  give  a girl 
in  marriage  to  whom  he  liked,  even  against  her 
will.  As  several  women  complained  of  this  to  the 
Prophet,  he  is  said  to  have  issued  a command  that 
in  future  in  ordinary  cases  every  wall  must  ask 
the  agreement  of  the  bride  to  her  marriage. 

No  marriage  is  valid  without  being  preceded  by 
the  making  of  a proper  marriage  contract  ('aqd 
al-nikdh).  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  wall 
usually  is  the  only  person  entitled  to  make  this 
marriage  contract  with  the  bridegroom. 

The  yanilites  allow  a woman  to  make  the 
marriage  contract  herself,  or  to  appoint  a proper 
person  to  do  so  in  her  name,  if  she  is  of  age  and 
is  not  under  guardianship.  The  Shafi'ites,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  that  neither  a minor  woman  nor 
even  a woman  of  full  age  is  entitled  to  do  this ; 
only  her  wall  has  the  right  to  marry  her  to  any 
one  ; but  he  is  at  the  same  time  generally  bounti 
to  give  his  co-operation  if  she  desires  it  of  him. 
Malikites,  like  the  ^anifites,  consider  that  the 
woman  who  is  of  age  is  entitled  to  make  her  own 
marriage  contract,  unless  she  belongs  to  a distin- 
guished family,  or,  in  consequence  of  her  beauty 
or  other  qualities,  is  an  exceptionally  desirable 
match ; in  the  latter  case  she  may  be  united  in 
marriage  only  through  her  loall.  The  only  case  in 
which  the  loall  has  the  right  to  oppose  a marriage 
is  when  the  woman  desires  to  marry  a man  who 
is  not  her  ‘ equal  ’ (Abu  Banifah  also  allowed  him 
this  right  if  the  bridegroom  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  a suitable  dowry,  but  this  opinion 
was  rejected  by  his  two  pupils,  Abu  Yusuf  and 
Muhammad) ; for  the  W'all  has  to  protect  the 
honour  of  the  family.  The  ‘ equal  ’ of  a woman 
is  called  her 

The  theories  of  the  various  fiqh-schoo\s  about  the  equalit.v 
(kafd'ah)  disagree.  The  Shafi'ites  and  Hanifites  pa.v  special 
attention  to  (1)  birth  : an  Arab  is  considered  of  greater  distinc- 
tion than  any  non-Arab,  and  among  the  Arabs  the  tribesmen 
of  Muhammad — the  Quraishites — rank  highest,  the  relatives  of 
the  Prophet  being  the  most  distinguished  ; (2)  profession : the 
^gA-books  contain  numerous  regulations  on  this  subject.  The 
profession  olfaqih  is  regarded  as  specially  distinguished ; if  the 
profession  of  the  bridegroom  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  father  of  the 
bride,  the  former  is  no  kuf’  of  the  bride.  No  emancipated  slave 
can  be  considered  as  the  kiiT  of  a freewoman,  any  more  than  a 
fdsiq  is  that  of  a woman  who  is  'adl.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  ir 


1910,  pp.  35-39,  Die  Zdhiriten,  and  the  art.  ‘Fikh’  in  El  ii.; 
D.  B.  Macdonald,  Development  of  iluslim  Theology,  Juris- 
prudence, and  Constitutional  Theory. 

1 J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys, 
London,  1831,  i.  263,  272 ; A.  Musil,  Arabia  Petrosa,  Vienna, 
1908,  iii.  180,  184. 

2 Everybody  that  is  not  'adl  is  calledfdsig.  When  a person  is 
'adl,  it  means  that  no  great  sin  has  been  committed  by  him, 
and  that  he  does  not  usually  infringe  the  less  important  regula- 
tions of  canon  law.  Even  although  he  has  infringed  these  less 
important  regulations,  a person  still  may  be  'adl  if  he  fulfils  the 
greater  part  of  his  other  religious  duties  devoutly.  This  atones 
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wholly  indifferent  for  this  purpose  whether  the  bridegTOom  is 
equal  in  wealth  to  the  father  of  the  bride  or  not.  In  matters 
of  Icafd'ah  the  Malikites  do  not  judge  according  to  the  origin 
or  profession  of  the  bridegroom,  but  exclusively  by  his  conduct 
and  faith.  As  a rule,  the  various  regulations  of  canon  law 
concerning  the  ka/d'ah  a-re  of  no  practical  importance  for  the 
present-day  Muslims.  Marriages  which  would  be  considered 
m4salliances  according  to  the  theory  of  the  law  very  often  are 
considered  by  the  wife  and  her  wall  as  honourable.  An  excep- 
tion to  t his  rule  is  made  by  the  sayyids  or  sharlfs,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet.  In  some  countries  (e.//.,  the  Dutch  Indies) 
they  refuse  to  marry  their  daughters  to  men  who  are  not  related 
to  them,  because  of  their  distinguished  origin. 

The  various  ^(//i-schools  differ  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  wall  has  still  in  Islam  the  right  of  mak- 
ing a marriage  contract  without  the  permission  of 
the  bride. 

The  Sliaft'ites  hold  that  the  wall  as  a rule  lias  no  right  to  give 
the  bride  in  marriage  without  her  permission.  A minor  girl, 
therefore,  cannot  be  given  in  marriage  by  her  wall,  for  slie  is 
not  able  to  give  a valid  permission.  According  to  the  Shjlft'ites, 
only  the  father  or,  failing  him,  the  paternal  grandfather  is  en- 
titled to  compel  his  daughter  (or  granddaughter)  to  a marriage, 
if  she  is  still  a virgin,  whether  she  be  a minor  or  of  age.  For 
this  reason  they  call  the  father  and  the  grandfather  wall  rnuj- 
bir(i.e.  ‘ compelling’ w^cr^l).  Nevertheless  the  doctrine  even  of 
the  Shafi'ites  always  regarded  it  as  commendable  (smmah)  that 
the  wall  mujbir  should  ask  the  permission  of  the  bride  before 
giving  her  in  marriage.  Further,  he  is  not  entitled  to  compel 
her  to  marry  if  she  declares  that  she  is  not  a virgin — this  decla- 
ration is  accepted  as  true  without  further  proof — or  if  there  is 
enmity  either  between  himself  and  the  girl  or  between  the  girl 
and  the  man  with  whom  he  wishes  her  to  join  in  marriage.  The 
wall  mujbir  is  not  entitled  to  give  the  bride  in  marriage  to  any- 
body who  is  not  her  ‘equal’  (Jcnf),  or  who  is  not  able  to  pay  a 
* sufficient  ’ dowry  {mnhr  al-mitkl). 

According  to  the  Hanilites  and  Malikites,  women  under  age 
may  be  given  in  marriage  without  their  permission  ; this  may 
be  done  by  their  father  or,  failing  him,  by  a more  distant  kins- 
man on  the  paternal  side.  In  the  latter  case  the  Hauifites 
permit  them  to  demand  dissolution  (J'askk)  of  their  marriage 
when  they  come  of  age. 

According  to  the  Hanifites,  women  of  full  age  cannot  be 
compelled  to  a marriage  by  any  one  ; and,  according  to  the 
Malikites,  they  may  be  compelled  only  by  their  father  (not  by 
the  grandfather)  so  long  as  they  are  still  virgin.  Only  the  father 
is  thus,  according  to  the  Malikite  system,  wall  rniijbir. 

The  wall  must  be  not  only  the  ‘ nearest  ’ kins- 
man,* but  also  an  adult  and  a free  Muslim  in 
full  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  (at 
least  according  to  the  Shali'itic  school)  not  a fdsiq. 
If  he  does  not  satisfy  these  conditions,  his  right 
passes  to  the  next  kinsman.  If  none  of  the  persons 
just  mentioned  is  qualilied  to  become  wrtU,  or  if 
there  is  no  kin.sman,  or  the  kinsman  unlawfully 
refuses  to  be  wall,  the  magistrate  (hakim)  is  re- 
garded as  the  %vall  of  the  bride.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Prophet  said;  ‘Tlie  magistraie  is 
wall  of  her  who  has  no  wall.’’  The //(/A-books  do 
not  indicate  which  of  tlie  magistrates  is  then  the 
competent  wall ; in  many  Muslim  countries  in  this 
case  tlie  marriage  contract  is  made  by  the  qCuli.  If 
there  is  no  magistrate  living  in  the  place  where 
the  marriage  is  to  be  contracted,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  allowed  to  hand  over  this  function 
to  some  proper  person.  Such  a man  is  called 
hakam  (wliich  is  also  the  title  of  an  arbiter  in  a 
lawsuit).  Parties  are  entitled  to  choo.se  another 
person  as  hakam  even  if  a competent  magistrate 
is  living  in  the  place,  but  in  this  case  the  hakam 
who  is  chosen  is  allowed  to  act  as  a substitute  for 
the  real  magistrate  only  if  he  satislies  the  condi- 
tions of  a qddl  in  every  respect. 

The  bridegroom  is  not  generally  rejiresented  by 
a wall  in  the  making  of  a marriage  contract — he 
does  it  himself.  The  contract  is  made  by  his  wall 
only  if  he  lives  under  guardianship  as  a minor. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  boys  under  age  can  be 
married  only  by  their  wall  mujbir  (their  father 
or  paternal  grandfather),  for  they  are  siipjiosed  to 
be  unlit  to  give  their  permission  for  the  marriage. 
The  (Janilites  and  Malikites,  however,  allow  other 
relatives  also  to  do  this. 

for  his  small  sins.  But,  if  he  confesses  iieretio  opinions,  he 
ceases  to  be  'adl. 

1 The  opinions  of  tlie  different  yi^/i-soliools  disagree  as  to  tlie 
order  in  wliich  tlie  kinsmen  of  tlie  bride  are  entitled  to  lie 
regarded  as  her  nearest  kinsman  (of.  § 7 (b)). 
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If  the  bridegroom  lives  under  guardianship  for 
otlier  reasons  (e.g.j  bankruptcy),  he  can  be  married 
only  by  the  mediation  of  his  gmardian. 

By  the  marriage  contract  the  wnll  or  other  re- 
presentative of  the  bride  declares  her  to  be  given 
in  marriage  to  the  bridegroom  (thLs  declaration  i.s 
called  tjcib,  ‘the  offer’);  and  the  bridegroom  de- 
clares that  he  takes  her  as  his  "wife  (this  declaration 
is  called  qabul,  ‘ acceptance  ’),  and  that  he  will  pay 
her  a certain  sum  as  dowry.  Ijdb  and  qabul  must 
follow  each  otiier  immediately,  as  in  all  otlier 
contracts. 

Acfiording  to  the  Shafi'ites,  in  the  making  of  the  contract  pariie>- 
are  not  allowed  to  modify  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  married 
couples.  Either  husband  or  wife,  indeed,  is  allowed  to  renounce 
later  on  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  law,  but  it 
is  not  permitted  to  bind  oneself  to  this  beforehand  ; e.g.,  if  the 
man  bound  himself  beforeliand  not  to  marry  a second  wife,  or  if 
the  wife  renounced  her  right  of  being  supported  by  her  husband, 
then  these  conditions  would  be  null  and  void.  In  this  case  the 
marriage  contract  remains  valid,  unless  conditions  were  made 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  aim  of  a marriage  {i.e.  not  to 
have  children) ; in  that  case  both  the  condition  and  the  marriage 
are  considered  void.  In  other  yi^A-schools  these  questions  are 
partly  decided  in  another  way. 

For  the  wall  of  the  bride  it  is  sunnah  to  make  a speech 
(khutbah)  when  the  marriage  contract  takes  place.  If  )‘0ssible, 
this  speech  is  made  in  Arabic,  and  must  glorify  God,  bk-s  His 
Prophet,  give  pious  admonition,  and  recommend  marriage. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites  and  the  Hanifites,  the  contract  must 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  who  must 
satisfy  certain  demands  of  the  law.  The  Malikites,  however, 
only  demand  that  the  marriage  shall  not  be  kept  secret. 

Assistance  of  a clergyman  is  not  required  in 
Islam  for  the  iiiakLiig  of  a marriage  contract,  but 
usually  the  aid  of  a person  who  has  a special  know- 
ledge of  tlie  regulations  coiicerniii<^  marriage  is 
invoked.  Only  in  this  way  do  Muslims  feel  that 
the  marriage  is  guaranteed  not  to  be  null  and  void. 
Thus  we  find  in  nearly  all  Muslim  countries  persons 
who  make  a profes.sion  of  assisting  at  the  marriage 
contracts.  In  dillerent  countries  these  men  are 
called  by  various  names  (e.q.,  mumlik  in  Mecca).* 
Sometimes  such  a jiersoii  dictates  to  the  jiarties  the 
words  that  are  to  be  pronounced  by  them,  hut  in 
most  cases  he  appears  e.xclusively  as  a reiueseiita- 
tive  (wakll)  of  the  wall  of  the  bride.  Then  lie 
need  only  dictate  to  the  bridegroom  the  required 
lormuhe.  If  the  bridegroom  and  the  ivall  of  the 
bride  possess  a suflicient  knowledge  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  canon  law,  they  may  make  the  marriage 
contract  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  olliciator. 

Ill  the  art.  Woiisiiir  (Muslim)  the  religious  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  marriage  will  be  dealt  witli,  sucli  as  tlie  valivuit 
al-'w'a  (i.e.  tlie  marriage  feast,  wliicli  originally  was  probably  a 
sacrificial  meal). 

It  remains  to  mention  only  that  bride  and  liridegroom  are  not 
allowed  to  contract  a niarriuge  if  they  are  in  tlie  state  of  iltrdiii, 
i.e.  the  state  of  religious  consecration  and  abstinence  wliicb  the 
law  makes  obligatory  for  tliose  joining  in  tlie  yearly  pilgrimage 

(I'njj)- 

(6)  The  dowry. — The  dowry  given  by  the  bride- 
groom to  the  bride  has  still  its  old  Arabic  name 
viahr  (cf.  Heb.  mOhar).  lly  this  word  was  origin- 
ally meant  the  price  which  was  paid  to  the  irall  of 
the  bride.  Another  name  for  the  dowry  is  sadciq. 
Because  of  the  general  meaning  of  tlie  Arab,  void) 
.’iadaqa  and  its  derivatives,  we  may  assume  that 
the  saduq  was  originally  the  amount,  deposited 
by  the  bridegroom  as  a guarantee  of  his  trust- 
worthiness, and  held  by  the  wall  of  t he  bride  if 
the  bridegroom  broke  his  promise.  Bjiter  on  no 
distinction  was  made  between  mahr  and  sadaq.  and 
Muslim  scholars  generally  regard  these  words  as 
synonymous  in  every  resi'ect. 

The  amount  to  he  paid  by  the  liridegroom  as 
dowry  dejiends  on  the  conditions  upon  which  jiai  ties 
agi'co  when  the  marriage  contraet  is  made.  There 
are  three  possible  eases.  (1)  There  is  no  condition 
between  parties  as  to  the  amount  of  the  iiiahr. 
(2)  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  lixing  of  the 
amount  of  the  present  to  the  bride  is  left  to  the 

1 Cf.  C.  Snonck  Hurixroiije,  Mokka,  ii.  101.  Mumlik  is  liter.ally 
I the  person  who  ‘makes’  the  bridegroom  ‘owner’  o!  the  bride. 
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pleasure  of  the  bridegroom.  (3)  A fixed  sum  is 
mentioned.  In  the  first  case  a bridegroom  is 
obliged  to  give  his  bride  a mahr  al-mithl,  i.e.  a 
dowry  suitable  to  her  position  and  also  dependent 
on  the  social  position,  descent,  age,  intelligence, 
beauty,  and  other  qualities  of  the  bride,  for  which 
she  may  be  reckoned  as  a more  or  less  desirable 
match.  The  agreement  by  which  the  mahr  is 
expressly  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  bridegroom  is 
called  tafvnd  (‘  to  leave  over  to  somebody’).  The 
xoall  of  the  bride  can  leave  the  fixing  of  the  amount 
of  the  dowry  to  the  bridegroom  only  if  the  bride 
has  expressly  empowered  him  to  do  so,  and  she 
may  do  this  only  if  she  is  of  age  and  has  the  free 
disposal  of  her  fortune.  In  the  third  case  the 
amount  of  the  dowry  is  precisely  stated  in  the 
contract.  Then  the  dowry  is  called  mahr  musamma. 

According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  it  is  sunnah  to  fix  the  amount  of 
the  dowry  in  this  way,  the  parties  not  being  bound  by  legal 
regulations  concerning  the  amount,  except  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  amount  of  dowry  desired  by  the  tvall  mujbir  of  the 
bride  be  at  least  equal  to  a mabr  al-mithl.  The  Hanifites  and 
Malikites  hold  that  the  dowry  must  always  represent  a certain 
minimum  value.  Thej'  disagree,  however,  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  this  minimum.  The  Hanifites  say  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  give  less  than  a golden  dinar  or  10  silver  dirhams. 
The  Malikites  hold  that  the  minimum  is  one  quarter  of  a golden 
dinar  or  3 silver  dirhams  (cf.  the  same  difference  between  these 
two  /gA-schools  where  the  minimum  value  of  stolen  property 
is  concerned,  as  discussed  in  art.  Crimes  and  Punishments 
[Muhammadan],  § s (3)). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  dowry  at  the  time 
when  the  marriage  contract  is  made.  Usually  only 
a portion  [e.g.,  the  half)  of  the  rnahr  is  paid  before 
the  marriage ; but  the  customs  vary  in  difi'erent 
lands.  The  remainder  is  paid  later  in  case  of 
divorce  or  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  couple. 
According  to  the  Shali'ites,  it  is  usual  to  jiay  to 
the  bride  before  the  marriage  two-thirds  or  at  least 
half  of  the  dowry. 

This  custom  of  paying  only  a part  of  the  dowry 
before  the  marriage  probably  dates  back  to  the 
pre-Islamic  period.  We  may  assume  that  the 
original  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  loss  of  all 
connexion  between  the  wife  and  her  family.  In 
many  countries  in  which  the  custom  of  buying  a 
wife  exists,  if  she  is  ill-treated  by  her  husband, 
the  relatives  of  the  wife  do  not  lose  the  right  to 
protect  her  until  the  full  dowry  is  paid.^ 

The  bridegroom  has  to  pay  half  the  dowry  to  the  bride  as 
damages  if  he  breaks  the  marriage  contract  by  afterwards 
refusing  to  take  her  as  his  wife.  If  the  amount  of  the  dowry 
was  expressly  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  bridegroom  by  means 
of  tafwl4,  he  is  obliged,  according  to  the  ShafiUtes  and  the 
Hanifites,  to  give  a ‘present*  as  compensation  to  the  rejected 
bride.  This  present  is  called  muVah  because  of  the  name  given 
to  this  compensation  in  Qur’an,  ii.  237-238.  The  Malikites  also 
hold  that  this  ‘present’  of  the  bridegroom  is  not  obligatory, 
but  they  regard  it  as  sunnah  for  the  bridegroom. 

(c)  The  lawful  obstacles  to  marriage. — The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  which  can  prevent  the  con- 
traction of  a marriage  are  the  following  five. 

(1)  An  already  existing  marriage.  A free  Muslim 
may  not  contract  a new  marriage  so  long  as  he  has 
already  four  wives ; a woman  may  be  married  to 
only  one  man  at  once.  Polygamy  is  permitted  in 
Islam  only  within  these  limits  ; it  existed  in  Arabia 
from  antiquity  and  was  not  done  away  with  by  the 
Prophet.  In  Qur’an,  iv.  3,  in  which  believers  who 
had  embezzled  the  property  of  orphans  entrusted 
to  them  were  enjoined  to  live  in  a simple  manner, 
the  following  words  are  found  : 

‘ If  ye  fear  that  ye  will  be  unable  to  g:ive  the  orphans  what  is 
theirs,  marry  so  many  wives  as  is  good  for  you — two,  three,  or 
four ; and  if  ye  still  fear  (in  spite  of  this)  that  ye  will  be  unable 
to  act  suitably,  marry  only  one  wife  or  take  slaves : that  is 
better,  that  ye  be  not  inclined  to  evil.’ 

These  words  were  interpreted  by  the  later  Muslim 
faqihs  in  the  sense  that  no  Muslim  may  possess 

1 The  following  example  shows  that  this  view  was  not  entirely 
unknown  even  to  the  Muslim  scholars : if  a man  leaves  his 
native  town  and  goes  elsewhere,  according  to  Abu  Hanifah 
he  may  take  his  wife  with  him  only  if  he  has  paid  her  the  whole 
of  the  mahr. 


more  than  four  wives  at  once.  And  there  was  a 
tradition  that  the  Prophet  had  expresslj’  authorized 
this  interpretation.  It  was,  indeed,  known  from 
tradition  that  Muhammad  himself  had  more  than 
four  wives  at  once,  but  men  explained  this  later  as 
one  of  the  special  privileges  which  God  had  given 
only  to  His  messenger. 

(2)  Too  close  relationship.  A Muslim  is  forbidden 
to  marry  liis  female  relatives  in  the  direct  line 
(ascending  and  descending),  his  sisters  and  the 
female  descendants  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
his  aunts  and  great-aunts  on  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  sides.  A relative  (man  or  woman)  whom 
it  is  forbidden  to  marry  is  called  mahram  ; e.g.,  a 
man  is  his  daughter’s  mahram.  llelationship-in- 
law  (the  relation  between  a married  person  and  the 
relatives  of  his  or  her  consort  in  consequence  of 
marriage)  is  an  obstacle  to  marriage.  A Muslim 
may  not  marry  his  female  relations-in-law  in  the 
direct  (ascending  and  descending)  line — e.g.,  his 
mother-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  step-daughter,  etc. 
— nor  can  he  have  two  sisters  or  an  aunt  and  niece 
as  wives  at  the  same  time.  In  the  fourth  place, 
foster-relationship  is  also  a hindrance  to  marriage, 
on  the  ground  of  Qur’an,  iv.  27. 

No  one  may  marr}'  either  a woman  who  has  suckled  him  or 
his  foster  sisters  (?.e.  women  who  have  been  suckled  by  the 
same  woman  as  suckled  him).  Foster-relationship  is  held  to 
exist  between  a man  and  all  his  descendants  on  the  one  side 
and  the  woman  who  has  suckled  him,  all  her  relations  (either 
blood-kin  or  foster-kin),  her  husband,  and  all  his  relations 
(both  blood-kin  and  foster-kin)  on  the  other  side.  This  foster- 
relationship, on  the  ground  of  a decision  of  the  Prophet,  is  an 
obstacle  to  marriage  within  the  same  degree  of  relationship  as 
with  blood-relations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  foster- 
relationship (a)  between  the  w’oman  w’ho  suckled  the  child  and 
the  ancestors  or  side-relations  of  that  child  ; or  (6)  betw'een  the 
child  and  the  ancestors  or  side-relations  of  children  who  were 
suckled  by  the  same  woman. 

These  regulations  concerning  the  obstacles  to  marriage  caused 
by  kinship  are  in  general  deduced  from  Qur’an,  iv.  2^27  (cf. 
also  xxxiii.  49  and  xxiv.  30-31).  The  ordinances  made  in  these 
two  verses  of  the  Qur’an  were  at  least  partly  new  to  the 
Muslims,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  words  found  at  the  end  of 
Qur’an,  iv.  27,  in  which  permission  is  expressly  given  to  regard 
as  lawful  the  marriages  which  had  been  previously  contracted 
contrary  to  these  restrictions. 

(3)  Difierenee  of  religion.  In  Qur’an,  ii.  220-221, 
it  is  forbidden  for  Muslims  to  contract  a marriage 
with  unbelievers.  To  that  prohibition  there  were 
originally  no  exceptions : 

‘ Marry  no  heathen  women  before  they  have  become  believers  ; 
a believing  slave  is  better  than  an  unbelieving  free  woman,  even 
though  she  please  you.  Give  also  your  female  relations  in 
marriage  to  no  unbelievers  before  they  have  become  believers  ; 
a believing  slave  is  better  than  an  unbelieving  free  man,  even 
though  he  please  you.  They  (the  unbelievers)  take  you  to  hell, 
but  God  takes  you  to  paradise  and  forgiveness.’ 

Later  on,  one  exception  was  admitted,  and 
Muslim  men  were  allowed  to  marry  women  who 
belonged  to  a so-called  people  ‘ of  the  book  ’ (ahl  al- 
kitdb).  By  the  ahl  al-kitdb  must  be  understood 
people,  such  as  Jews  and  Christians,  to  whom, 
according  to  Muhammad’s  view,  the  same  religion 
had  previously  been  announced  as  he  made  known 
to  his  own  people,  the  Arabians. 

See  Qur’an,  v.  7 : ‘ Now  are  all  free  women  permitted  to  you, 
both  among  the  Muslims  and  among  those  who  have  received 
sacred  books  before  you.’ 

In  distinction  from  the  other  fiqA-schools,  the  Shafi'ites  regard 
marriage  of  women  of  the  ahl  a'l-kitdb  as  permitted  only  if  these 
ahl  al-kitdb  had  accepted  their  religion  before  the  Qur’an  was 
revealed,  and  also  had  not  corrupted  it.  So,  according  to  the 
Shafi'ites,  a Muslim  may  not  marry  an  English  woman,  because 
the  English,  though  they  belong  to  the  ahl  al-kitdb,  accepted 
Christianity  after  Muhammad’s  time. 

(4)  A man  and  woman  who  are  separated  from 
each  other  cannot  as  a rule  contract  a new  marriage 
with  each  other  if  the  former  marriage  was  dis- 
solved either  because  the  man  had  three  times 
repudiated  his  wife,  or  because  he  had  accused  her 
of  adultery  by  means  of  the  lidn  (the  swearing  of 
a solemn  oath).  As  to  these  two  cases  see  § 6 (a) 
and  (b),  in  which  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
are  also  discussed. 

(5)  Women  may  not  contract  a new  marriage 
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within  a certain  period  after  the  dissolution  of  a 
former  one.  This  period  is  called  'iddah,  i.e. 
properlj^  ‘the  number’  (viz.  the  number  of  days). 
If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  according  to  Qur’an,  ii.  234,  the  wife 
must  wait  four  months  and  ten  days.  A similar 
l^eriod  of  mourning  after  the  death  of  the  husband 
existed  among  the  Arabians  in  the  heathen  period  ; 
but  it  was  then  customary,  at  least  in  some 
Arabian  tribes,  for  the  widow  to  seclude  herself  in 
a small  tent  for  a full  year  after  the  death  of  her 
husband ; during  this  time  she  might  not  purify 
herself.^  The  'iddah  after  divorce  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  probably  first  introduced  by  Muham- 
mad. According  to  Qur’an,  Ixv.  4,  the  wife  may 
not  marry  again  within  the  limit  of  three  quru’,  if 
her  marriage  was  dissolved  by  divorce.  According 
to  Abu  (Janifah,  quru’  nmst  be  taken  to  mean 
menstruation;  accordingtotheShafi'ites,  Malikites, 
and  others,  it  is  the  period  of  a woman’s  cleanness 
between  the  periods  of  menstruation.  If  the 
woman  has  no  menstruation,  the  'iddah  is  reckoned 
at  three  months.  When  a woman  is  pregnant  at 
the  dissolution  of  her  marriage,  she  may  in  no  case 
marry  again  before  her  confinement. 

Difierence  in  position  is,  as  a rule,  no  obstacle  to 
the  contraction  of  a marriage,  since  it  is  in  no  case 
regarded  as  scandalous  for  the  bridegroom  to  marry 
a woman  of  lower  rank ; and  even  a woman  may 
contract  a valid  marriage  with  a man  who  is  not 
her  lev/’,  if  neither  her  wall  nor  she  herself  has 
any  objection. 

Youth  is  usually  no  hindrance  according  to 
Muslim  law.  Child-marriages  were  not  forbidden 
in  Muhammad’s  day,  and  even  the  Prophet  married 
'A’ishah,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Bakr,  when  she  vvas 
only  six  years  old.  But,  according  to  the  Shali'ites, 
only  the  wall  mujbir  (the  father,  or,  failing  him, 
the  paternal  grandfather)  is  qualified  to  give  his 
children  (or  grandchildren)  in  marriage  before  their 
majority.  According  to  the  other  Jiqh-schools, 
more  distant  relations  have  the  same  right  if  the 
ancestors  of  the  children  under  age  are  deceased. 
Children  under  age,  therefore,  cannot  marry, 
according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  if  they  have  no  father 
or  grandfatlier.  See,  however,  § 2 (at  the  end)  as 
to  the  taqlld  which  is  applied  in  such  a case. 

(d)  Mutual  rights  and  duties  of  married  people 
during  marriage ; tld’  and  zihar. — No  community 
of  goods  between  the  married  couple  is  brought 
into  existence  by  marriage.  Each  keeps  the  owner- 
ship of  that  which  was  possessed  at  marriage,  and 
of  that  obtained  during  marriage  by  labour,  endow- 
ment, inheritance,  or  in  any  other  way.  The  wife 
keeps  the  right,  during  her  married  life,  of  disposing 
of  her  possessions  and  of  making  contracts.  She 
does  not  in  that  respect  come  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  husband.  The  husband  is  obliged  to 
support  his  wife  according  to  her  position,  and  to 
give  her  food  as  well  as  clothing,  residence,  and 
service  consistently  with  the  appropriate  customs. 
This  legal  and  obligatory  support  is  called  nafaqah. 
If  the  husband  is  not  able  to  give  the  legal  support 
to  his  wife,  she  is  entitled  to  demand  divorce 
[fas/ch),  but  in  that  case  she  has  to  prove  that  her 
husband  is  really  not  able  to  give  her  nafaqah.  If 
the  husband  is  able  to  support  her,  but  refuses  to 
do  so,  the  judge  must  try  to  induce  the  husband  to 
fulfil  his  duty,  if  the  wife  requires  him  to  do  so. 

A husband  who  is  married  to  more  than  one  wife 
must  not  spend  more  time  in  the  rooms  of  one  wife 
than  in  those  of  another.  The  hu.sband  is  also 
particularly  forbidden  in  the  law-books  to  swear  an 
oath  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse.  The 
taking  of  such  a vow  of  abstinence  was  called  lid' 
(‘  to  swear’).  In  the  pre-Islamic  period  the  Arabs 

1 Ct.  J.  Wellhausen,  ‘ Die  Ehe  bei  den  Arabern,’  in  GGN,  1893, 
pp.  464-456. 


regarded  this  lid’  as  a kind  of  divorce,  by  which, 
however,  the  marriage  was  not  fully  dissolv^ed. 
Although  the  woman  was  thus  neglected,  she  could 
not  contract  a new  marriage  before  her  husband 
had  definitely  repudiated  her,  and  this  he  generally 
refused  to  do  before  he  had  been  paid  a certain  sum 
as  ransom. 

This  Ud’  was  forbidden  in  Qur’an,  ii.  226  f.  Any  one  who  had 
taken  such  a vow  of  abstinence  was  for  the  future  obliged  to 
repudiate  his  wife  after  the  expiration  of  four  months,  if  he 
was  then  still  unreconciled  to  her.  According  to  the  Hanifites, 
after  the  expiration  of  tour  months  tlie  marriage  is  ipso  Jacto 
legally  dissolved  it  no  reconciliation  has  taken  place ; but, 
according  to  the  Shafi'ites  and  Malikites,  it  must  in  this  case 
be  dissolved  by  the  hakim  if  the  man  refuses  to  repudiate  his 
wife  of  his  own  accord.  If  the  husband  desires  to  be  reconciled 
again  with  his  wife,  he  is,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  Muslim  scholars,  obliged  to  make  a ‘ guilt-offering ’(ta^drafi, 
lit.  ‘ that  which  covers  the  sin  ’)  because  he  has  broker,  his  vow. 
The  legal  regvilations  concerning  the  Ud’  are  applicable  only  if 
the  husband  has  vowed  to  abstain  from  conjugal  relations  with 
his  wife  for  longer  than  four  months. 

Another  vow  of  abstinence  was  the  zihdr  (from 
zahr,  ‘ back  ’).  In  tliis  case  tlie  husband  declared 
that  ‘ his  wife  should  be  to  him  even  (untouched) 
as  the  back  of  liis  mother.’  This  was  apparently 
a customary  vow  of  abstinence  by  the  heathen 
Arabs,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  also 
taken  by  some  Muslims  in  the  month  of  fasting, 
when  they  proposed  to  abstain  from  conjugal  rela- 
tions with  their  wives.  This  vow  was  expressly 
condemned  in  Qur’an,  Iviii.  1-5. 

Apparently  the  original  meaning  of  this  revelation  was  that 
every  Muslim  who  ‘turned  again’  to  this  heathen  cusixim 
should  have  to  pay  a heavy  penalty  {kaffdrah),  consisting  of 
the  emancipation  of  a Muslim  slave,  tasting  for  two  successive 
months,  or  the  feeding  of  sixty  poor  persons,  before  he  was 
again  permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  his  wife.  The  Muslim 
faq'ihSy  however,  have  explained  these  verses  of  the  Qur'an  in  an- 
other sense.i  According  to  the  ShalVites.  the  husband  is  legally 
bound  to  this  kaffdrah  unless  he  repudiates  his  wife  immedi- 
ately after  pronouncing  the  ifihdr.  ‘If  he  does  not  do  this  at 
once,’  they  say,  ‘then  he  “turns  back,”’  i.e.  breaks  his  vow  of 
abstinence,  and  must  thus  give  the  ka[fdrah.  According  to  the 
other  fiqhschoolSy  he  breaks  his  promise  only  if  lie  actually 
behaves  contrary  to  his  vow,  and  is  only  then  obliged  to  give 
the  kaffdrah.  Thus  these  also  explain  ‘ turn  back  ’ in  the  sense 
of  changing  opinion  and  breaking  the  vow  of  abstinence. 

Both  the  Ud’  and  the  zihdr  soon  became  obsolete  in 
Islam. 

If  the  husband  fulfils  his  duties,  he  has  the  right 
to  demand  obedience  from  his  wife,  and  is  even 
entitled  to  chastise  her  if  she  is  unwilling  (ndshiz)  ; 
in  this  case  she  lo.ses  her  right  to  nafaqah. 

Husband  and  wife,  according  to  the  Shali'ites, 
can  make  no  change  in  their  mutual  riglits  aTid 
duties  as  established  in  canon  law.  Any  agreement 
of  that  nature  which  they  may  make  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  has  no  binding  power.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  usual,  in  some  Muslim  lands,  even  .among  the 
Shafi'ites,  for  the  husband  to  undertake  certain 
exceptional  obligations  with  regard  to  his  wife,  to 
which  he  is  not  bound  by  the  law.  He  promises, 
e.g.,  not  to  t.ake  a second  wife,  though  he  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  In  order  to  give  .a  binding  force  to 
such  promises  the  bridegroom,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  m.arriage  contract,  pronounces 
a reimdiation  of  his  wife  conditional  on  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  his  vows.  He  declares,  after  making 
the  marriage  contract : ‘ If  I take  <a  second  wife 
[or  ‘if  I neglect  my  wife  and  give  her  no  nafaqah,’ 
etc.],  then  is  she  repudiated  by  me.’  This  custom 
is  c.alled  tdllq  (lit.  ‘ to  hang  up  ’ the  divorce  to  a 
condition). 

By  this  ta'llq  various  rights  maj'  be  guaranteed 
to  tlie  wife  which  the  law  does  not  give  her.  and 
she  may  gain  in  this  way  a much  better  jwsition. 
If  she  is  ill-treated  or  neglected  by  her  husband, 
or  if  he  acts  in  other  respects  contrary  to  his  pro- 
mises, the  marriage  is  ipso  facto  dissolved,  and 
the  wife  may,  if  she  wishes,  marry  another  hus- 
band. This  tdliq  is  customary  especially  in  the 
Dutch  Indies.  Only  when  the  bridegroom  is  of 
high  distinction  or  a pious  man,  so  that  it  is  im- 
1 Ct.  I.  GoMziher,  Die  /.Ahiriten,  pp.  62-54. 
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possible  to  imagine  that  lie  will  treat  his  wife 
otherwise  than  well,  is  the  tdllq  not  applied.* 

6.  Divorce.— (a)  Repudiation  (ialaq). — According 
to  Muslim  canon  law,  marriage  may  he  dissolved 
by  divorce  in  four  ways,  he.sides  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties  or  their  apostasy  from  Islam. 
The  common  form  of  divorce  is  the  rejmdiation 
(taldq)  pronounced  by  the  husband.  Among  the 
old  Arabians  the  husband  thus  renounced  his  rights 
over  his  wife,  who  could  return  to  her  relatives  and 
contract  a new  marriage  with  another  husband. 
Her  marriage  was  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
taldq,  the  effect  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  'atdq,  or  emancijiation  of  slaves.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law  of  Islam,  the  "wife  might  not 
marry  again  during  a certain  period  ('iddah ; cf. 
§ S (c)  (5))  after  the  repudiation.  During  the  'iddah 
it  had  to  be  seen  whether  she  was  pregnant,  in 
which  case  her  former  husband  would  have  the 
right  of  claiming  the  child.  Further,  the  husband 
gained  the  right  of  reconciling  himself  with  his 
wife  during  the  'iddah,  and  of  revoking  the  taldq. 
The  revocation  of  the  repudiation  is  called  rujd' 
(also  rij'ah  or  raj' ah). 

According  to  Muslim  tradition,  this  new  right  of 
the  revocation  of  the  taldq  was  at  first  abused.  It 
was  evidently  given  to  the  husband  in  order  to  put 
him  in  a position  to  retrieve  his  fault  if  he  had 
repudiated  his  wife  in  a fit  of  passion  ; but  a wife 
complained  to  the  Propliet  of  her  husband,  who 
repeatedly  repudiated  her  and  as  often  revoked  his 
repudiation  before  the  expiration  of  the  'iddah. 
By  this  means  the  woman  was  practically  repudi- 
ated, but  could  not  contract  a new  marriage  with 
another  husband.  Obviously  her  husband  was 
trying  in  this  way  to  compel  her  to  ransom  herself 
by  paying  back  the  dowry  that  she  had  formerly 
received  from  him.  The  Prophet  forbade  this 
practice  in  Qur’an,  ii.  231  : 

‘ When  3’ou  have  repudiated  j'our  wife  and  she  has  waited  her 
time,  keep  her  with  you  and  treat  her  well,  otherwise  let  her 
go  free,  but  do  not  take  her  back  with  evil  intent.  He  who 
does  that  sins.  Yet  do  not  mock  the  words  of  Allah.’ 
Moreover,  the  right  of  revoking  the  taldq  was  now 
limited  in  Qur’an,  ii.  229  f.  ; 

‘ If  the  taldq  has  twice  (taken  place,  then  it  may  only)  be 
revoked  with  good  intentions,  or  you  must  let  go  (your  wife) 
with  kindness,  (for)  it  is  not  permissible  to  take  back  from  her 
that  which  you  have  (formerly)  given  her  . . . but  if  the  hus- 
band repudiates  his  wife  (once  more),  then  she  is  no  longer 
lawful  for  him/ 

On  the  ground  of  these  verses  of  the  Qur’an,  a 
husband  may  repudiate  his  wife  only  three  times. 
After  each  taldq  an  iddah-period  begins,  during 
which  the  wife  may  not  marry  again.  During  the 
'iddah  after  the  first  and  second  repudiations  the 
marriage  is  not  yet  dissolved.  If,  e.g.,  the  hus- 
band is  married  to  four  wives  and  repudiates  one 
of  them,  he  may  not  during  the  period  of  'iddah 
marry  another  woman  ; but,  if  either  the  husband 
or  wife  dies  during  this  period,  the  survivor  shares 
in  the  inheritance.  Moreover,  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  revoke  his  repudiation  during  this 
period.  If  he  allows  the  term  to  expire,  the 
marriage  is  then  dissolved.  The  divorced  parties 
may  contract  a new  marriage  with  each  other  if 
they  both  wish  it ; but  in  this  case  a new  marriage 
contract  must  be  made  and  a dow'ry  again  paid  by 
the  husband. 

After  the  third  taldq,  however,  the  marriage  is 
immediately  dissolved.  An  ' iddah-^eriod  also  fol- 
lows the  third  repudiation,  during  which  the  wife 
may  not  marry  again  ; but  the  man  has  no  further 
right  to  revoke  his  repudiation,  and  the  divorced 
pair  cannot  ever  contract  a new  marriage  with 
each  other. 

To  the  last  rule  there  is  one  exception  based  on  the  Qur’an 
itself.  A woman  at  Medina  who  was  three  times  repudiated  by 
her  husband  and  afterwards  married  to  another  man  wished 


afterwards  to  marry  her  first  husband  again.  When  she  ex- 
plained her  uish  to  the  Prophet,  he  declared  that  this  was 
impossible,  even  if  she  were  rejiudiated  bv  her  second  husband ; 
later  on,  however,  he  took  pity  on  her,  and  altered  the  regula- 
tion quoted  above  from  Qur'an,  ii.  229  f.  After  the  words  ‘alter 
the  third  ^aldg  the  woman  is  no  longer  permitted  to  him,’  the 
following  regulation  was  added  : ‘ Unless  the  woman  afterwards 
married  another  husband  and  was  also  repudiated  by  him ; in 
such  a case  it  is  no  sin  for  them  both  (sc.  the  wife  and  her  first 
husband)  to  return  to  each  other,  if  they  think  that  they  will  in 
future  be  able  to  observe  the  commandments  of  Allah.’ 

On  the  ground  of  this  regulation,  the  law  allows 
married  people  to  contract  a new  mariLage  with 
each  other  even  after  the  third  taldq,  if  the  wife 
has  in  the  meantime  married  .another  husband  and 
been  repudiated  by  him.  In  JMuslim  countries 
repudiation  is  very  often  pronounced  three  times 
for  insignificant  reasons,  and  the  divorced  persons 
often  desire  to  be  joined  together  again.  In  order 
to  make  this  possible,  the  wife  contrives  to  contract 
a mock-marriage  with  another  husband,  who  is 
ready  to  repudiate  her  immediately  after  the 
marriage.  He  who  declares  him.self  willing  to  do 
this  is  called  muhallil  (because  he  makes  the  wife 
by  this  mock-marriage  once  more  halOl,  i.e.  per- 
missible for  her  first  husband).  Such  a mock- 
marriage  may  be  employed  only  twice,  for,  if  the 
husband  h.as  three  times  pronounced  the  thrice- 
repeated  taldq,  he  cannot  .again  contract  a new 
marriage  with  liis  repudiated  wife. 

{li)  Other  forms  of  divorce. — Besides  taldq  there 
are  three  other  ways  in  which  marriage  may  be 
dissolved:  khul',faskh,  and  fi'aw.  After  each  of 
these,  a period  oi'iddah  begins  for  the  woman  in 
which  she  may  not  marry  again.  During  this 
time  she  is  entitled  to  nafaqah,  if  she  has  not 
neglected  her  duties  towards  her  husband. 

(1)  KhuV  was  customary  in  ancient  times  among 
the  Arabs.  Generally  speaking,  it  consisted  in 
the  ransom  of  the  wife  by  her  relatives,  usually 
for  a sum  of  money  proportionate  to  that  which 
they  had  received  from  the  bridegroom  as  mahr  at 
the  time  of  the  manffage.  In  consideration  of  this 
sum,  the  husband  was  induced  to  renounce  his 
wife  and  leave  her  free  to  marry  another  husband. 
Khid'  means  literally  ‘ to  put  oft'.’  The  use  of 
kh\d'  in  this  context  is  derived  from  the  symbolic 
act  (the  throwing  away  of  a cloak,  a shoe,  or  a 
similar  piece  of  clothing)  by  which  the  hirsband 
shows  that  he  renounced  his  claim  on  his  wife.* 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  Prophet 
originally  forbade  the  husband  to  receive  back  his 
3vife’s  dowry  at  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  as  this 
custom  often  gave  rise  to  the  deliberate  neglect 
and  otherwise  vexatious  treatment  of  the  wife 
(see  the  words  of  Qur’an,  ii.  229,  quoted  above  ; cf. 
also  iv.  24-25).  But  later  on  the  ancient  custom 
of  khuT  was  again  permitted. 

The  reason  of  this  was  the  request  of  a woman  at  Medina,  who 
declared  that  she  had  such  an  aversion  to  her  husband  that  she 
no  longer  wished  to  stay  with  him.  She  asked  permission  to 
buy  her  freedom  in  order  to  be  released  from  her  husband;  and 
the  following  addition  was  then  made  to  the  words  of  Qur  an, 
ii.  229 : ‘ It  is  not  lawful  for  you  to  take  back  anything  which 
you  have  given  to  your  wives,  except  if  you  are  afraid  that  you 
will  transgress  the  laws  of  Allah  ; when  you  are  afraid  of  this, 
then  is  (the  ransom)  -vsith  which  the  wife  redeems  herself 
no  sin  for  either  (of  the  married  couple),  that  is  the  law  of 
Allah,’  et-c. 

On  the  authority  of  these  words  the  khuV  re- 
mained even  in  Islam  a legal  method  of  divorce. 
The  wife  by  this  means  buys  her  repudiation  ; her 
husband  can  never  revoke  it.  If  the  husband  and 
wife  both  wish  it,  they  may  again  join  in  mar- 
riage. 

(2)  Faskh  is  the  annulment  of  marriage  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  magistrates.  According  to  the 
^anifites,  a minor  who  has  been  given  in  m.arriage, 
not  by  her  father  or  grandfather,  but  by  a more 
distant  relative,  may  demand  dissolution  of  this 

1 Cf.  Eu  47f-,  and  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabys,  i.  113. 


1 Cf.  C.  Snouck  Hursfronje,  The  Achehnese,  i.  348  ff. 
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marriage  on  the  attainment  of  her  majority  (see 
§ 5 (a)).  Other  reasons  for  the  faskh  may  he  found 
in  certain  diseases  or  bodily  iiilirmities  mentioned 
in  the  /f^'/i-books.  This  metliod  of  divorce  is  pos- 
sible also  when,  after  the  completion  of  the  mar- 
riage, it  appears  that  the  bride  or  bridegrooin  does 
not  fulfil  certain  qualifications  [e.g.,  with  regard  to 
birth,  position,  virginity,  etc.)  which  had  been 
expressly  insisted  on  as  conditions  at  the  making 
of  the  marriage  contract.  According  to  the 
Shafi'ites,  a wife  may  also  demand  faskh  if  she 
proves  that  her  husband  is  not  able  to  give  her 
lawful  maintenance  {nafaqah).  In  these  cases  the 
sentence  of  dissolution  of  marriage  is  pronounced 
by  the  magistrate  at  the  reque.st  of  the  parties. 

(3)  The  dissolution  of  marriage  by  means  of 
li'an  (‘  imprecation  ’)  is  based  on  Qur’an,  xxiv.  6-9. 
As  a rule,  any  one  who  accuses  a free  Muslim 
woman  of  fornication,  without  being  able  to  prove 
his  accusation,  is  punished  by  scourging.  If,  how- 
ever, a husband  susjjects  his  own  wife  of  infidelity, 
the  law  allows  him  to  accuse  her  of  adultery  without 
any  further  proof,  and  to  contest  the  legitimacjf  of 
her  child,  but  he  must  do  so  by  means  of  the  li  an, 
invoking  Allah  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Qur’an, 
xxiv.  6-9 : 

‘Those  who  accuse  their  wives  of  infidelity  and  have  no  other 
witnesses  than  themselves  must  invoke  Allah  four  times  as  a 
witness  that  they  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  a fifth  time,  calling: 
down  His  curse  on  themselves  if  they  have  lied.  The  wife  may 
avert  the  punishment  (for  adultery)  if  she  swears  by  Allah  four 
times  that  her  husband  has  lied,  and  a fifth  time,  declaring:  that 
God’s  wrath  may  fall  ui>on  her  if  her  husband  has  spoken  the 
truth.’ 

If  a husband,  after  accusing  his  wife  of  adultery, 
refuses  to  pronounce  the  li'an,  he  must  be  scourged 
for  slander  if  he  cannot  produce  witnesses  ; but  the 
IJanifites  consider  that  the  husband  ought  to  be 
imprisoned  until  he  pronounces  the  li'an  or  admits 
that  he  has  lied.  According  to  the  Shafi'ites  and 
the  Malikites,  not  only  is  tlie  marriage  legally 
dissolved  by  the  li'an,  hut  the  married  couple  may 
never  marry  eacli  other  again.  According  to  the 
Uanifites,  even  after  the  li'an  the  marriage  must 
still  be  dissolved  by  a deci.sion  of  the  magistrate, 
and  the  reunion  of  the  parties  is  permitted  if  the 
husband  has  afterwards  revoked  bis  accusation  and 
been  scourged  for  bis  slanderous  imputation. 

7.  Relationship,  and  the  rights  and  duties 
based  on  it. — (a)  The  relation  between  a child  and 
Jus  parents. — In  ancient  Arabia,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  marriage  by  sale,  the  husband  {ba'al, 
lit.  ‘master,’  of  the  woman)  was  regarded  as  the 
father  of  all  children  borne  by  bis  wdfe  during  the 
marriage,  even  if  he  did  not  beget  them.  Thus  he 
was  also  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  children 
borne  by  his  wife  if  he  had  married  a pregnant 
woman,  or  if  he  had  given  up  his  wife  for  a certain 
time  to  another  man  in  order  to  raise  up  noble 
children  from  her.^ 

In  Islam  this  rule  was  altered.  According  to 
Muslim  canon  law,  only  the  man  who  has  begotten 
the  children  in  a legal  marriage  is  regarded  as 
their  father  ; a woman  must  wait  for  the  expiration 
of  the  'icfclrt/t-period,  if  she  wishes  to  marry  another 
husband  after  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  she  is  pregnant. 
If  she  is,  she  may  many  again  only  after  her 
confinement,  and  tlie  first  husband  is  regarded  as 
ttie  father  of  the  children  born  during  tlie  'iddah. 
Thus  in  Islam  the  first  and  second  husbands  cannot 
quarrel  about  the  children  born  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  ; sucli  quarrels  were  very  common 
in  the  pre-Isliimic  period.''^ 

Muslim  canon  law  generally  recognizes  <a  child 
born  in  wedlock  as  begotten  by  the  husband  and 

1 For  further  particulars  about  this  so-called  nikdlt  al-istibija' 
cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Karly  Arabia, 
London,  1886,  p.  110  ['■!  do.  1003,  p.  132]. 
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thus  as  legitimate  when  the  birth  takes  place  not 
earlier  than  six  months  after  the  consummation  of 
marriage.  A child  born  within  a certain  period 
after  the  dissolution  of  marriage  (whetlier  by  divorce 
or  through  the  death  of  the  husband)  is  also  regarded 
as  legitimate.  According  to  the  I.Ianifites,  it  must 
be  assumed  tliat  pregnancy  may  last  two  years  if 
it  appears  that  the  mother  had  no  menstruation 
during  tliat  time.  According  to  the  .Sli.afi'ites  and 
the  Malikites,  pregnancy  may  even  last  much 
longer  (four  or  seven  years),  and  thus  a child  born 
so  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  ma}' 
still  pass  as  legitimate.  Further,  the  children 
wbicli  the  master  begets  from  his  slaves  are  re- 
garded as  legitimate  oH'spring,  and  are  i)Iaced  nn 
a complete  equality  with  those  begotten  in  lawful 
marriage  (see  § 9 («)).  Wlien  it  appears  that  a 
marriage  is  invalid,  or  that  any  one  has  been 
wrong  in  thinking  that  lie  was  the  owner  of  a 
slave,  the  children  are,  nevertheless,  regarded  as 
legitimate,  provided  the  parents  acted  mistakenly 
in  good  faith,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
zina  (‘fornication’). 

All  other  children  are  illegitimate  {walad  zina, 
‘begotten  in  fornication’).  There  is  no  relation- 
sliip  between  such  illegitimate  children  and  their 
father,  even  though  the  father  expressly  recognizes 
that  they  were  begotten  by  him.  From  such  an 
acknowledgment  no  claim  to  relationsliip  can  follow 
either  for  the  child  or  for  the  father  (neither  right 
of  inheritance,  nor  guardianship,  nor  duty  of  main- 
tenance). The  Shafi'ites  even  allow  a father  to 
marry  the  daughter  whom  he  begets  in  fornicalion, 
though  they  regard  it  as  blameworthy  (m-'.krRh). 
The  yanilites  forbid  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relationship  between  the  mother  and  her  illegi- 
timate children  is  legally  precisely  the  .siime  as 
that  between  her  and  her  legitimate  children. 
She  is  not  allowed  to  marry  her  illegitimate  son, 
and  she  inherits  from  him,  etc.  A child  is  also 
illegitimate  if  the  husband  by  means  of  li'an 
accuses  his  wife  of  adultery  (see  § 6 (6)  (3)),  and 
declares  that  the  child  borne  by  her  is  not  bis.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  uncertain  whetlier  a child 
was  really  begotten  by  the  husband  during  wedlock 
(or  by  the  master,  during  the  time  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  slave),  it  is  then  regarded  as  legitimate 
without  further  proof,  if  the  father  recognizes  it  as 
bis.  Such  an  acknowledgment  is  called  iqrdr. 

Adoption  is  forbidden,  and  has  no  legal  force 
(see  Adoption  [Muhammadan]). 

Blood-relations  in  the  direct  line  are  obliged  to 
support  each  other  (by  means  of  nafaqah)  in  case 
of  necessity  ; according  to  the  yanilites,  this  duty 
rests  on  all  blood-relations  that  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  each  other  (thus  on  all  ina/u'anis  ; see 

§ 5 {<=)  (2)). 

(b)  Other  Icinds  of  relationship. — Another  result 
of  marriage  by  sale  among  the  ancient  Arabians 
was  that  after  marriage  the  wife  ceased  to  belong 
to  her  family,  so  that  there  was  family-relationship 
only  between  the  child  and  the  family  of  its  father, 
ami  not  between  it  and  the  family  of  the  mother. 
It  is  true  that  for  philological  reasons  it  may  be 
assumed  that  even  in  Arabia  the  patriarchal  family- 
system  was  preceded  by  the  matriarclial,  but  in 
liistorical  times  no  clear  traces  of  the  latter  system 
can  be  found.* 

1 On  this  subject  see  the  works  of  the  following  writ-ers, 
whose  views  differ  as  to  nmnj'  details  : I.  Goldziher,  ‘ tlndogainy 
and  Polyg'amy  among*  the  Arabs,’  in  The  Academy^  xviii.  [1880] 
26;  G.  A.  Wiiken,  Das  Matnarchat  {das  Mxittcrrechi)  bei  den 
alien  Arahcrny  Leipzig:,  1SS4  ; J.  W.  Redhouse,  ‘Notes  on  Prof. 
E.  B.  Tylor’s  Araliian  Matriarchate,’  in  JRAS  xvii.  [1885] 
276-292  ;'\V.  R.  Smitli,  Kinship  and  Marriaye  in  Early  Arabia, 
(new  ed.  with  additional  notes  hv  the  author  and  by  L Goldziher, 
London,  1903);  cf.  Th.  Noldeke,  in  ZDMG  xl.  [1886]  U8ff.  ; 
J.  Wellhausen,  ‘Die  Ehe  bei  den  Arabern,’  in  GGNy  1S93,  p, 
400  fi'.;  and  Th.  W.  Juynboll,  Over  het  verband  tussehen  de 
Mohain.  bruidsyave  ch  het  rechtskarakter  van  het  oud' 
Arabische  huwclljky  Leyden,  1894. 
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As  already  pointed  out,  even  before  Muhammad 
marriage  ceased  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a 
purchase.  So  also  it  was  customary  in  Arabia 
before  Islam  not  to  limit  relationship  entirely  to 
the  family  or  tribe  of  the  father,  but  in  many 
cases  to  take  into  consideration  the  relatives  on  the 
mother’s  side,  although  the  maternal  relatives  are 
never  placed  on  an  equality  M’ith  the  jjaternal 
by  the  Muslim  scholars.  It  is  also  true  that 
maternal  relationship  is  an  obstacle  to  marriage 
according  to  Qur’an,  iv.  26  f.  (the  maternal  aunt  is 
a mahram,  just  as  is  the  paternal  aunt,  and  the 
hadanah  [i.e.  the  care  of  children]  is  in  certain 
cases  equally  a right  of  maternal  relatives),  but,  in 
general,  attention  is  paid  only  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the'a^«6a^,  i.e.  the  male  relatives  on  the 
paternal  side. 

Rights  which  are  based  on  relationship  [nasah) 
and  which  are  usually  conceded  to  the  'asabat  are  : 
(1)  the  right  of  giving  female  relatives  in  maiTiage 
or  of  opposing  the  marriage  of  female  relative.s  wlio 
wish  to  marry  below  their  rank ; (2)  the  right  of 
inhei'itance  ; (3)  the  right  of  managing  the  property 
of  blood-relations  who  are  under  age  or  insane  ; (4) 
the  right  of  retaliation  or  of  demanding  the  price 
of  blood  if  a blood-relation  has  been  killed  ; and 
(5)  the  right  to  succeed  a blood-relation  who  has 
set  free  a slave  in  his  rights  and  duties  with  regard 
to  the  freedman.  According  to  the  majority  of 
Muslim  faqVis,  if  a blood-relation  has  unintention- 
ally killed  any  one,  the  duty  of  paying  the  satis- 
faction money  also  falls  entirely  on  the  'asabat. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  nearest  relative  among 
any  one’s 'asa6a<,  Muslim  scholars  divide  the  male 
relatives  on  the  paternal  side  into  classes.  The 
first  class  consists  of  the  descendants,  the  second 
of  the  ancestors ; the  third  class  is  formed  by  the 
descendants  of  the  father,  and  the  fourth  class 
by  the  descendants  of  the  paternal  grandfather. 
Among  the  descendants  the  son  is  the  next  of  kin, 
then  the  son’s  son,  etc.  ; among  the  ancestors  the 
father  is  the  next  of  kin,  next  to  him  his  father, 
etc.  ; the  next  of  kin  in  the  third  class  is  the 
brother,  then  follows  his  son,  etc.  ; the  next  of  kin 
in  the  fourth  class  is  the  paternal  uncle,  then 
follows  his  son,  afterwards  his  son’s  son,  etc.  He 
who  is  related  to  any  one  both  on  the  paternal  and 
on  the  maternal  side  precedes  a blood-relation  of 
the  same  rank  who  is  related  to  him  only  on  the 
paternal  side;  so,  e.g.,  in  the  third  class  the  full 
brother  takes  precedence  of  the  half-brother  on  the 
paternal  side,  the  son  of  the  full  brother  precedes 
the  son  of  the  paternal  half-brother,  etc. 

Thus,  as  a rule,  not  only  the  son  but  also  the 
grandson,  etc. , has  precedence  over  the  father,  and 
the  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  ranks  above 
the  brother.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  (1)  The  nearest  'asabat  of  a woman  who 
have  the  right  to  give  her  in  marriage  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  Shah'ites,  not  her  descendants  but  her 
ancestors,  and  after  them  her  relatives  in  the 
lateral  line;  but,  according  to  the  ^Janifites  and 
JIalikites,  the  ordinary  rules  obtain  in  this  case 
also,  and  the  descendants  have  the  right  in  the 
first  place  to  be  wall  al-nikdh.  (2)  The  brothers 
of  a deceased  man  inherit  equally  with  his  patei  nal 
gi-andfather,  and  are  thus  not  excluded  by  him  ; 
but  the  grandfather  has  always  the  right  to  at  least 
a third  of  their  common  share,  so  that,  if  he  in- 
herits together  with  one  or  two  brothers,  each 
obtains  an  equal  part ; but,  if  he  inherits  with 
three  or  more  brothers,  the  latter  divide  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  among  themselves  in  equal  parts, 
while  the  grandfather  has  one-third.  (3)  The 
rights  which  can  be  exercised  over  a freed  slave 
pass  by  the  death  of  his  emancipator  to  the  nearest 
of  the  'asabat  of  the  emancipator,  but  in  this  case 
the  brothers  take  precedence  of  the  grandfather. 


(4)  According  to  the  Shah'ites,  the  obligation  of 
the  nearest  'asabat  to  pay  the  'agl  (the  atonement 
money),  when  one  of  their  blood-relations  has 
committed  unintentional  manslaughter,  falls  only 
on  the  lateral  relations  and  not  on  the  'asabat  in 
the  direct  (ascending  and  descending)  line  (cf.  art. 
Crimes  and  Punishments  [Muhammadan],  vol. 
iv.  p.  292). 

The  blood-relations  on  the  maternal  side  and 
those  on  the  father’s  side,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  'asabat,  are  called  dhawu'l-arhum. 
They  have  in  general  no  rights  and  duties  based 
on  relationship.  According  to  the  ];lanihtes,  how- 
ever, they  take  the  place  of  the  'asabat,  if  these  do 
not  exist.  In  such  a case  the  right  to  be  v:ali  and 
to  give  tlie  bride  in  marriage  i)asses  to  the  mother 
and  to  her  next  of  kin  ; and  the  inheritance  also 
passes  to  the  next  relatives  among  the  dhawu'l- 
arham.  According  to  the  Shah'ites  and  IMalikites, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  'asabat  in  such  a case  are 
not  succeeded  by  the  dluiwul-arham  but  by  the 
Muslim  community;  thus,  if  there  are  no'ambdt, 
the  treasury  (bait  al-mdl)  inherits  ; and  the  hakim, 
i.e.  the  magistrate,  must  take  the  place  of  the  wall 
of  the  bride. 

(c)  Guardianship. — Minors  are  legally  under  tlie 
guardianship  of  their  parents  or  nearest  blood- 
relations.  They  are  not  qualified  to  make  indepen- 
dent contracts,  or  to  undertake  other  legal  trans- 
actions. Minority  ceases  generally,  according  to 
Muslim  law,  when  the  children  are  really  adult 
and  the  signs  of  puberty  can  be  observed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Shah'ites,  minority  ends  in  any  case 
after  the  completion  of  the  hfteenth  year  ; accord- 
ing to  the  ^anihtes,  only  after  the  eighteenth 
year.  Besides  the  so-called  wildyat  al-nikdh  (i.e. 
the  guardianship  which  gives  the  guardian  the 
right  to  give  a female  relative  in  marriage,  or  to 
prevent  her  marrying  below  her  rank),  M-liich  has 
already  been  discussed  in  § 5 (a),  ^Muslim  lawyers 
disting-uish  two  other  kinds  of  guardianship, 
namely,  the  hadanah  and  the  wildyat  al-mdl. 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  Imdanah  is  to  care  for 
the  physical  M ell-being  of  the  minors  and  also  for 
their  education  and  training  for  a profession. 
During  the  married  life  of  the  parents  the  children 
are  subjected  to  the  parental  authority ; in  case 
of  separation  of  the  parents,  the  mother  has  the 
right  to  retain  the  children  so  long  as  they  have 
need  of  her  help,  i.e.,  according  to  the  Shah'ites, 
until  they  are  about  seven  years  old ; after  this, 
the  child  may  entrust  itself  to  the  care  of  the 
father,  if  it  prefers  to  do  so ; according  to  the 
^anihtes,  a boy  always  comes  at  that  age  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  father,  but  a girl  remains 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  mother,  while, 
according  to  the  Malikites,  both  boys  and  girls 
remain  under  the  guardianship  of  the  mother 
until  they  are  of  full  age  (girls  even  until  they 
marry). 

If  the  mother  contracts  a fresh  marriage,  she 
loses  the  haddnah,  unless  her  new  husband  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  blood-relations  of  the 
children.  In  this  case  she  keeps  the  guardianship, 
according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  if  the  husband  belongs 
to  the  'asabat  of  the  children  ; according  to  the 
l[Ianitites,  if  he  is  a mahram  of  them  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  IMalikites,  if  he  is  either  a rruihram  of 
them  or  a relative  who  would  himself  have  the 
right  to  be  guardian  over  the  children  if  he  were 
not  excluded  by  nearer  relatives. 

If,  after  the  divorce,  one  of  the  parents  removes 
to  another  place,  the  child  remains  as  a rule  with 
the  parent  who  does  not  leave  the  former  dwelling- 
place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  travel.  If, 
however,  the  father  establishes  himself  permanently 
in  another  place,  he  has  the  right  to  take  his 
children  there  with  him  ; but  the  rules  of  the 
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different  /g'A-schooIs  with  regard  to  this  subject 
vary  in  details. 

If  the  mother  is  dead,  Muslim  lawyers  generally 
consider  the  female  relatives  the  most  suitable  for 
the  haddnah.  According  to  the  5anilites,  the 
father  and  the  other  asabat  of  minors  have  a right 
to  the  haddnah  only  when  there  are  no  female 
relatives. 

The  rules  which  the  /?ft-schooIs  follow  with  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  the  male  and  female  relatives  enjoy  a right  to  the 
lia^dnah  differ  from  each  other  in  many  details  ; e.g.,  according 
to  the  llalikites,  the  maternal  aunt  has  a preference  above  all 
other  female  relations.  They  base  this  opinion  on  the  tradition 
that,  when  Hainzah  and  his  wife  were  dead,  three  of  his  'asabat 
quarrelled  over  the  question  which  of  them  had  the  best  right  to 
look  after  Hamzah’s  young  daughter.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
Prophet : ‘ She  is  not  only  the  daughter  of  my  uncle,  but  my 
wife  is,  moreover,  her  maternal  aunt.’  On  this  Muhammad 
decided  that  the  child  must  be  entrusted  to  this  man  and  his 
wife,  saying,  ‘The  maternal  aunt  is  as  good  as  the  mother.’ 

According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  if  the  mother  dies  or  is  not 
qualified  for  the  haddnah,  she  is  succeeded  by  her  mother,  or, 
if  necessary,  by  the  mother  of  her  mother.  Only  after  them  the 
father,  and,  after  him,  his  mother,  or,  if  necessary,  his  maternal 
grandmother,  has  a claim  to  the  liaddnah.  If  the  father  and 
his  female  ancestors  (and,  after  them,  the  grandfather  and  his 
female  ancestors)  are  dead  or  disqualified,  the  nearest  of  the 
male  or  female  relatives  in  the  collateral  line  has  the  right  to 
the  bd(}dnah.  In  this  case  by  the  female  relatives  are  meant 
all,  both  on  the  maternal  and  on  the  paternal  side,  but  by 
the  male  relatives  only  the  'a^abdt.  If  several  male  and  female 
relatives  are  equally  related  to  the  child,  the  female  ones  have 
the  preference.  If  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  about  seven 
years,  it  may  choose  for  itself  whether  it  will  be  entrusted  to 
the  next  of  kin  of  its  male  or  of  its  female  relatives. 

(2)  The  wildyat  al-mdl  is  the  guardianship  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  management  of  the  property 
of  minors.  According  to  the  Shah'ites,  only  the 
father  (and,  failing  him,  the  paternal  grandfather) 
can  be  legally  wall  al-mdl.  The  father  (or,  if  neces- 
sary, the  grandfatlier)  has,  however,  tlie  right  to 
appoint  by  testamentary  disposition  a guardian  over 
liis  children  (or  grandchildren)  who  are  under  age. 
A guardian  thus  apppointed  is  called  wasl.  Even 
women  can  in  this  way  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  property  of  a child  under  age,  and  the  mother 
is  in  the  tirst  place  taken  into  consideration  for  this 
purpose,  although  she  has  no  legal  claim  to  the 
position.  Failing  both  the  father  and  grandfather, 
or  a guardian  appointed  by  them,  the  magistrate 
(IjMldm),  or  a person  appointed  by  the  magistrate, 
must  take  the  place  of  guardian.  The  Malikites 
recognize  the  qualification  of  the  father  only  (not 
that  of  the  paternal  grandfather)  to  set  up  a legal 
claim  to  be  guardian  and  to  appoint  a wasl. 

The  guardian  manages  the  property  of  the  minor, 
and  makes  any  necessary  agreements  for  him,  etc. 
When  it  is  near  the  child’s  coming  of  age,  the 
guardian  has  to  inquire  whether  his  ward  is  rasliid, 
i.e.  able  to  manage  his  property  for  himself.  This 
regulation  is  based  on  Qur’an,  iv.  5 : 

‘ Examine  the  minors,  and  put  tliem  in  possession  of  their 
property,  when  you  find  that  they  are  rashld.’ 

If  it  .appears  that  the  ward,  though  of  age,  is 
not  yet  capable  of  managing  his  own  property, 
the  guardianship  continues.  The  opinion  of  Abu 
yanifah,  that  the  guiirdianship  in  any  case  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  w.ard  was  twenty-live  years  old,' 
has  found  no  favour  with  other  Muslim  schoLars. 

The  haddnah  of  the  insane,  and  the  care  of 
their  property,  must  be  entrusted  as  a rule  to 
the  same  blood-relations  as  guardianship  over 
minors.  The  wife  of  an  insane  person  has,  how- 
ever, the  first  claim  to  the  haddnah,  and  his 
daughter  has  in  this  respect  the  preference  above 
all  other  female  relatives  with  the  e.xception  of  the 
mother. 

8.  Law  of  inheritance.  — (a)  Introduction. — 
Muslim  canon  law  distinguishes  various  groups 
of  heirs.  The  first  group  consists  of  persons  to 
whom  the  Qur’an  allots  a definite  share  (i,  J,  §, 
J,  or  ^)  in  the  estate.  Such  a share  is  called 

1 See,  amonq  others,  A.  von  Kremer,  CuUurgeschichte  des 
Orients  unter  den  Chalifen,  Vienna,  1876-76,  i.  517,  632. 


farldah,  and  the  heirs  belonging  to  this  grouj) 
are  therefore  called  the  dhawiCl-fnra'id,  i.e.  those 
who  have  a right  to  such  definite  shares. 

When  the  heirs  of  this  first  group  have  received 
their  share,  the  residue  of  the  estate  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  male  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  the 
male  line  (the  so-called  'asahdt).  These  'asahdt, 
who  in  Islam  thus  form  a second  group  of  heirs, 
were  in  Arabia  in  pre-Islamic  times  the  only 
relatives  who  had  a right  to  the  estate.  When, 
however,  in  the  battles  at  Badr  and  Uhud  and  on 
other  occasions,  many  Muslims  h.ad  perished, 
quarrels  arose  among  the  members  of  their 
families  as  to  the  division  of  the  estates  which 
they  left.  Some  examjiles  of  this  are  reported 
in  Muslim  tradition.  The  widow  of  'Aws  ibn 
Thabit  seems  to  have  complained  to  the  Prophet 
that  the  male  relatives  of  her  de.ad  husband  had 
taken  possession  of  his  estate,  while  she  and  her 
children  had  obtained  nothing  of  it.  Other 
women  came  with  similar  conijilaints  to  Muham- 
mad. This  gave  him  occasion  to  decide  that  for 
the  future  the  widow  and  some  of  the  ne.arest 
female  relatives  of  the  deceased  should  have  a 
right  to  a certain  share  in  his  estate.  These 
regulations  are  to  be  found  in  Qur’an,  iv.  8,  12-15, 
and  175.  It  is  not  quite  clear  on  what  principles 
Muhammad  based  his  regulations.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  abolish  the  right 
of  inheritance  of  the  'asahdt.  This  continued  to 
form  the  foundation  also  of  the  Muslim  law  of 
inheritance ; and  the  new  regulations,  according 
to  which  some  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased  obtained  a right  to  a li.xed  share  (farldah) 
of  his  estate,  were,  therefore,  only  supplementary 
to  the  old  Arabian  law  of  inheritance. 

If  there  are  no  'asahdt,  and  there  still  remains 
something  over  from  the  estate  after  the  dhawit’l- 
fard’id  have  received  their  shares,  then,  accordinjr 
to  the  ^lanilites,  the  residue  must  also  be  shared 
among  the  dhawu'l-fara’id  proportion.ately  to 
their  shares.  According  to  the  Shall’ ites  and 
Malikites,  this  residue  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
treasury  (halt  al-mdl),  and  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  dhawu’l-fara’id  onlj"^  if  the  treasury  is  not 
managed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  law. 

The  blood-relations  of  the  deceased  who  do  not 
belong  to  the'asrt6«<  and  to  whom  no  farldah  is 
assigned  in  the  Qur’an — the  so-called  dhawu’l- 
arhdm — form,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  § 7 (h), 
according  to  the  ^anilites,  a third  group  of  heirs 
who  have  a claim  to  the  estate  in  the  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  'asahdt  and  the  dhawu'l-fard'id. 
According  to  the  Shall' ites  and  the  Malikites,  the 
dhawiCl-arhdm  are  not  heirs  unless  the  'asahdt 
and  dhmvu'l-fard' id  fail  .and  the  tre.asury  is  not 
managed  .according  to  the  rules  of  the  law.  In 
the  opposite  case  the  whole  estate  falls,  according 
to  them,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the  first  .and 
second  group,  to  the  share  of  the  treasury.' 

(h)  The  law  of  inheritance  of  the  'asahdt. — As 
has  been  stilted  above  (in  § 7 (b)),  the  'asahdt  are 
divided  into  classes,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
deceased  take  precedence  over  his  ancestors,  the 
latter  over  the  descendants  of  his  father,  these 
again  over  the  descendants  of  his  grandfather,  and 
in  each  class  only  the  next  of  kin  inherits.  But, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  the  gr.andfather  does 
not  exclude  the  brothers  of  the  deceased  ; he  in- 
herits togetlier  with  them,  and  has  a right  to  at 
least  J of  their  common  share.  If  there  are  at  tlie 
same  time  dhaiou' l-fard’ id  among  the  heirs,  the 
grandf.ather  has,  moreover,  .a  claim  to  at  least  J 
of  the  estate.  He  m.ay  then  choose  which  is 
most  advantageous  for  him  : J of  the  estate,  J of 
the  residue  of  the  estate  after  the  dhawu’l-fard’id 

I Cf.  E.  Quatremtre,  Uistoire  des  sidlans  mamlotiks  de 
VEgypte,  Paris,  1837-41,  11.  i.  132. 
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have  received  their  share,  or  a share  equal  to  that 
inherited  by  a brother  of  the  deceased. 

If  the  deceased  is  a freed  slave  and  dies  witliout 
leaving  'asahat,  the  person  (man  or  woman)  who 
iias  given  him  his  freedom  (the  so-called  maiuld) 
takes  the  place  of  t\\&' asahat,  and  this  person  is 
succeeded  by  the  nearest  of  his  ' asahdt  if  he  has 
predeceased  the  freed  man. 

In  consequence  of  the  regulation  in  Qur’an,  iv. 
12-15  and  175,  that  women  have  a right  to  the 
half  of  what  men  in  the  same  grade  of  blood- 
relationship  inherit,  some  female  blood-relations 
on  the  father’s  side  are  regarded  in  the  Muslim 
law  of  inheritance  as  'asahdt  in  addition  to  the 
male  relations.  If,  e.g.,  the  deceased  has  left  both 
sons  and  daughters,  they  inherit  together,  and 
the  daughters  also  count  as  'asahdt ; but  a 
daughter  receives  only  half  the  share  of  a son. 
In  such  a case  the  daughter  is  called  'asahdt 
hi’l-gha.iri,  i.e.  'asahdt  through  another — she  is 
'asahdt  because  the  son  (her  brother)  inherits.  In 
this  ease  the  son  himself  is  described  as  'asahdt 
hi-nafsihi  (i.e.  'asahdt  by  himself).  The  same 
rule  and  nomenclature  also  obtain  for  the  daughter 
of  a son  of  the  deceased  who  inherits  together 
with  the  son  of  a son  of  the  deceased  ; also  for  the 
full  sister  of  the  deceased  who  inherits  together 
with  his  full  brother  ; and  for  the  half-sister  on 
the  paternal  side  who  inherits  together  with  a 
half-brother  on  the  paternal  side.  The  grand- 
father on  the  paternal  side  also  makes  'asahdt 
hi’l-ghairi  of  both  the  full  sister  and  the  half- 
sister  on  the  paternal  side. 

The  full  sister  and  the  half-sister  on  the  paternal 
side  are  called  'asahdt  when  they  inherit  together 
with  a daughter  of  the  deceased  or  of  his  son  ; i.e., 
they  have  in  that  case,  like  the  male  'asahdt,  a 
claim  to  the  residue  of  the  inheritance  after  the 
dhawu'l-fard’id  have  received  their  share.  In 
such  a case,  therefore,  they  are  called  'asahdt 
ma'a’l-ghairi,  i.e.  'asahdt  because  they  inherited 
‘together  with’  another. 

(c)  The  law  of  inheritance  of  the  dhawiCl- 
fard'id. — The  regulations  concerning  the  shares 
to  which  the  heirs  belonging  to  this  group  have 
a claim  are  based  upon  a literal  explanation  of  the 
so-called  ‘inheritance  verses’  in  Qur’an,  iv.  12-15: 

‘ All.ah  commands  you  to  give  to  your  children : to  a male 
child  as  much  as  to  two  female ; if  there  are  only  female 
children  (two  or)  more  than  two,  then  these  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  estate,  and,  if  there  is  only  one  female  child,  then  she 
receives  the  half.  The  parents  (of  the  deceased)  each  receive 
one-sixth,  it  he  leaves  a child ; if,  however,  there  are  no  children 
and  the  parents  inherit,  the  mother  receives  a third,  except 
when  there  are  surviving  brothers  of  the  deceased,  for  then  the 
mother  receives  only  a sixth.  You  (men)  receive  the  half  of 
the  estate  of  your  wives  if  they  leave  no  children,  otherwise 
you  receive  only  a fourth.  They  (the  widows)  receive  a fourth 
of  your  estate  if  you  leave  no  children,  otherwise  (they  receive 
onl\)  an  eighth.  If  a person  dies  without  leaving  blood- 
relations  in  the  direct  line,  and  there  is  a brother  or  sister  of 
him,  then  these  each  receive  a sixth ; if  there  are  more,  then 
they  receive  together  one- third.’ 

A supplement  to  tliese  ‘inheritance  verses’  is 
given  in  Qur’an,  iv.  175  : 

‘ They  aslc  you  for  a decision, — say  : “ Allah  decides  for  you 
concerning  the  case  in  which  a man  dies  without  leaving  blood- 
relations  in  the  direct  line  as  follows  : If  a man  die  without 
leaving  children  and  there  is  a sister  of  him,  then  she  receives 
the  half  of  his  estate  ...  if  there  are  two  sisters,  then  they 
receive  two-thirds  between  them  ; if,  however,  they  inherit 
together  with  their  brothers,  one  brother  receives  as  much  as 
two  sisters.”' 

Thus  in  the.se  verses  fixed  shares  are  assigned  to 
the  daughter,  the  two  parents,  the  husband  (and 
wife),  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased. 
But,  according  to  the  Muslim  lawyers,  Qur’an,  iv. 
15,  refers  only  to  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  on 
the  maternal  side ; iv.  175,  on  the  other  hand,  to  full 
sisters  or  half-sisters  on  the  paternal  side.  More- 
over, according  to  their  explanation  of  the  text, 
the  rules  for  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  equally 
apply  to  the  daughter  of  his  son;  and  the  rules 


for  his  parents  also  apply  to  his  grandparents. 
The  heirs  who  have  a claim  to  a fixed  share  of  the 
inheritance  can  thus  be  reduced  to  the  following 
twelve  classes : (a)  in  the  descending  line : the 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  and  the  daughter  of  his 
son  ; (jS)  in  the  rising  line  : the  father,  the  mother, 
the  grandfather,  and  the  grandmother;  (y)  in  the, 
side  line-,  the  full  sister,  the  half-sister  on  the 
father’s  side,  and  the  half-sister  and  half-brother 
on  the  mother’s  side ; (5)  the  widow  and  the 
widower. 

The  shares  to  which  these  twelve  classes  of  heirs 
have  a claim  are  the  following  : 

(1)  The  daughter  receives  t,  two  or  more  daughters  together 
§ of  the  estate ; if  sons  also  inherit,  the  daughter  does  not 
receive  a fixed  share,  but  then  becomes  'a^abat  bi’l-ghairi,  and 
receives  J of  the  share  of  a son. 

(2)  The  same  rules  obtain  for  the  daughter  of  a son.  She 
receives  t,  two  or  more  daughters  of  a son  together  j of  the 
estate ; if  the  daughter  of  a son  inherits  together  with  the  son 
of  a son,  she  receives  J of  his  share.  She  is  excluded  by  the 
son  of  the  deceased  if  he  inherits,  but  not  by  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased.  If,  e.(f.,  there  is  one  daughter  of  the  deceased, 
she  receives  k,  and  the  son’s  daughters  receive  i(,  since  g of  the 
estate  is  allotted  to  the  daughters  and  son’s  daughters  together. 
But,  if  there  are  two  or  more  daughters,  there  then  remains 
no  further  residue  of  the  faridah  lor  the  son’s  d i".'.'iiter8  ; they 
may,  however,  still  inherit  if  there  is  a son’s  son,  for  he  makes 
them  'axabiU  bi’l-ghairi,  and  in  this  case  he  is,  therefore, 
called  the  ‘ blessed  ’ son’s  sou. 

(3)  The  father  has  a claim  to  J of  the  estate  ; besides  this,  he 
inherits  as  an  'a^abdt  if  there  are  no  offsi-ring  of  the  deceased. 

(4)  The  paternal  grandfather  has  also  a claim  to  J of  the 
estate,  if  the  father  of  the  deceased  is  no  longer  alive  ; besides 
this,  he  inherits  as  an  'axabdl  if  the  deceased  has  left  neither 
father  nor  offspring.  If  there  are  survii  ing  brothers  of  the 
deceased,  the  grandfather  inherits  together  with  them  (see 
§8(*)). 

(5)  The  mother  inherits  J of  the  estate ; if,  however,  there 
survive  either,  in  the  first  place,  childr  en  or  son’s  children  or, 
in  the  second,  two  or  more  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  deceased, 
she  inherits  only  J. 

(6)  The  grandmother  inherits  J of  the  estate.  According  to 
the  ilalikites,  the  maternal  grandmother  has  this  right  as  well 
as  the  paternal  grandmother  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
her  female  ancestors  in  t’ne  female  line.  According  to  th  ■ 
Shafi'ites  and  Hanifites,  the  same  applies  also  to  the  mother 
of  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  deceased ; i.e.,  by  grand- 
mother they  understand  every  female  ancestor  of  the  deceased 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  related  to  him  by  means 
of  a grandfather  who  does  not  belong  to  his  'afabdt. 

(7)  A full  sister  receives  J ; two  or  more  full  sisters  inherit 
f of  the  estate ; they  h.ave,  however,  this  right  only  when  the 
deceased  has  not  survived  descendants  or  ancestors.  If,  how- 
ever, a daughter  of  the  deceased  or  of  his  son  survives,  the  full 
sister  becomes  ‘axabiit  ma'a’l-ghairi  (see  § 8 (6)) ; and,  if  the 
grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  shares  the  inheritance,  then 
she  becomes  'asabdt  bi’l-ghairi ; similarly,  if  a full  brother  of 
the  deceased  shares  the  inheritance. 

(8)  Practically  the  same  rules  obtain  for  a half-sister  on  the 
father’s  side,  if  there  is  one  half-sister,  she  receives  J ; if  there 
are  two  or  more,  they  receive  § of  the  estate ; if  there  is  a 
half-brother  on  the  father’s  side,  the  half-sister  on  the  father’s 
side  becomes  'a^abah  bi’l-ghairi  and  receives  ^ of  her  brother’s 
share.  Like  the  full  sister,  she  Io.ses  her  claim  to  a faridah  if 
there  are  offspring  or  male  ancestors  of  the  deceased,  or  if  his 
full  brother  survives.  Inheriting  together  with  the  grandfather, 
she  becomes  'a.xabdt  bi’l-ghairi ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
inherits  with  the  daughter  or  son’s  daughter,  she  becomes 
'asabdt  ma'a’l-ghairi.  If  there  are  two  or  more  full  sisters  of 
the  deceased,  they  receive  together  § of  the  estate,  and  there 
remains  no  residue  of  the  famjah  for  the  half-sister  on  the 
father’s  side  ; if,  how'ever,  the  latter  inherits  together  with  one 
full  sister  of  the  deceased,  the  two  have  together  a claim  on  5 
of  the  estate  ; the  full  sister  then  receives  i,  and  the  half-sister 
J.  This  is  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case  of  the  inheritance  of 
daughters  together  with  son’s  daughters  ; the  J is  in  both  cases 
called  by  Muslim  lawyers  takmilah,  i.e.  the  ‘filling  up ’(sc.  of 
the  ^ which  the  daughter  or  a full  sister  receives). 

(9)  The  half-brother  on  the  mother’s  side  follows  the  rules  of 
the  next  case. 

(10)  The  half-sister  on  the  mother’s  side  has  a claim  to  i of 
the  estate.  Two  or  more  half-brothers  or  half-sistere  receive 
together  J.  They  have,  however,  a claim  to  a .faru}ah  only 
if  the  deceased  died  without  survii  ing  offspring  or  male 
ancestors. 

(11)  The  widower  receives  J of  the  estate  of  his  wife.  If, 
however,  she  has  left  children  or  son’s  children,  he  receives 
only  J,  whether  the  children  are  his  own  offspring  or  those  of 
another  husband. 

(12)  The  widow  receives  J of  the  estate  of  her  husband ; if, 
however,  he  has  left  children  or  son’s  children,  she  receives 
only  both  when  they  are  her  offspring  and  when  they  are 
those  of  another  wife  of  the  deceaseil.  If  there  are  several 
widows,  they  must  divide  their. i’arh^u/i  equally. 

It  may  liappen  tliab,  when  the  various  dhaiou’l- 
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fara'id  inherit  together,  the  sum  of  the  fixed 
shares  to  which  they  have  a claim  is  more  than 
tlie  whole  estate.  In  such  a case  the  share  of  each 
must  be  pro25ortionately  diminished. 

For  example,  if  there  are  no  sons,  two  daughters  have  a claim 
to  § of  the  estate,  the  father  and  mother  to  \ each.  If  the  de- 
ceased has  also  left  a widow,  she  has  in  this  case  a claim  to  i- 
and  the  sum  of  the is  + 

In  this  case  the  estate  must  be  divided  into  twenty-seven  equal 
shares  instead  of  twent3'-four ; of  these  the  daughters  receive 
sixteen,  the  parents  four  each,  and  the  widow  tliree.  This 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  shares  of  the  inheritance  is 
called  'awl.  The  case  here  indicated  is  known  as  the  miabar- 
%yah^  because  this  problem  was  proi)osed  for  decision  to  the 
Khalif  'All  while  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  (minbar). 

(d)  Special  cases. — There  are  still  some  special 
cases — the  so-called  masdHl  mulaqqabah  [i.e.  cases 
which  are  known  under  special  names) — in  which, 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  inlieritance  of  various 
blood-relations,  a departuie  from  the  general  rules 
is  regarded  as  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  rela- 
tives who  usually  receive  more  than  others  from 
receiving  in  a special  instance  less  than  them.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  these  cases ; 
the  following  are  examples  of  them. 

If  a woman  is  deceased  and  her  estate  has  to  be  shared  be- 
tween her  two  parents  and  her  husband,  the  latter  has  a claim 
to  ^ and  the  mother  to  ^ of  the  estate,  so  that  there  would 
remain  over  for  the  father  only  I — exactly  ^ of  the  mother’s 
share.  To  prevent  this,  after  the  widower  has  received  the  half, 
the  residue  is  so  divided  between  the  two  parents  that  the  father 
receives  § of  it  and  the  mother  The  same  rule  obtains  when 
a husband  is  deceased  and  his  estate  has  to  be  divided  between 
his  two  parents  and  his  widow.  The  widow  receives  and  of 
the  remaining  | the  father  receives  5 and  the  mother  b These 
two  cases  are  called  the  two  ‘brilliant,’  or  the  ‘decided  by 
Umar,’  cases. 

Another  case  is  the  akdarlyah.  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
not  certain.  According  to  some  Muslim  writers,  Akdar  was  the 
name  of  a faq'ih  whom  Khalif  *Abd-al-MaIik  consulted  about 
the  following  problem.  When  a woman  is  deceased  and  her 
heirs  consist  of  (1)  her  husband,  (2)  her  mother,  (3)  her  paternal 
grandfather,  (4)  her  sister  (whether  her  full  sister  or  her  paternal 
half-sister),  then  these  have  together  a claim  to  § of  the  estate 
(the  widower  to  the  mother  to  g,  the  sister  to  and  the 
grandfather  to  i).  According  to  the  rule  mentioned  above  (the 
so-called  'awl),  the  estate  must,  therefore,  be  divided  into  nine 
shares,  so  that  the  widower  would  receive  tliree  shares,  the 
mother  two,  the  grandfather  one,  and  the  sister  three.  To 
prevent  the  sister  from  inheriting  three  times  as  much  as  the 
grandfather,  the  J share  of  the  inheritance  must  in  this  case  be 
so  divided  that  the  grandfather  receives  § of  it  and  the  sister 
Thus  the  grandfather  inherits  and  the  sister  According 
to  the  Hanifites,  however,  the  widower  inherits  the  mother 
I,  and  the  grandfather  v/hile  the  sister  is  excluded  by  the 
grandfather. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  estate  among  the 
dhaiau'l-arhdmy  if  they  inherit,  there  are  two 
tlieories. 

According  to  some  lawyers,  the  right  of  these  persons  to 
inherit  depends  on  the  principle  that  only  lie  who  is  next  of 
hill  to  the  deceased  inherits,  and  that  he  excludes  the  more 
distant  relatives.  Others  think  that  the  dhawu'l-arlidm  take 
the  place  of  those  blood-relations  of  tiie  first  and  second  group 
through  whose  interiiiediaci'  they  are  related  to  the  deceased. 
Thus,  if  the  estate  must  be  divided  between  two  persons  A and 
B,  of  whom  A is  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased, 
and  B the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  his  son,  then,  according 
to  the  first  theory,  B would  be  excluded  by  A,  who  is  more 
closel}'  related  to  the  deceased  ; but,  according  to  the  second 
theorjq  A would  take  the  place  of  the  daughter  of  the  deceased 
and  thus  inherit  and  B would  take  the  place  of  the  daughter 
of  the  son  and  thus  inherit  ^ (see  § 8(c)).  Moreover,  according 
to  the  second  theory,  the  residue  of  the  estate  also  must  be 
divided  in  the  same  proportion  between  the  dhawn'l-arhdm,  so 
that  in  this  case  A inherits  and  B onl}^  The  latter  theory' 
is  preferred  b^^  the  Shafi'ites,  the  former  by  the  U^^fhfites. 

He  wlio  deliberately  and  illegally  lias  compassed 
the  death  of  the  deceased  is  unworthy  to  inherit, 
like  the  murtadcl  {i.e.  he  who  is  an  apostate  from 
Islam).  The  estate  of  the  murtadd  passes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Shafi'ites  and  Malikites,  to  the 
treasury  ; according  to  the  IJanifite  scholars  Abu 
Yusuf  and  Muliammad  ibn  (Jasan,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  the  heii's  of  the  murtadd  have  a right  to  his 
estate.  Otherwise,  according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Ti'g'/j-schools,  there  is  no  difierence  in 
general  between  believers  and  unbelievers  in  the 
law  of  inheritance. 

No  one  can  be  regarded  as  an  heir  if  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  was  still  alive  at  the  moment  when 


the  deceased  died.  If,  therefore,  various  persons 
lose  their  lives  by  flood,  conflagration,  or  other  dis- 
asters without  its  appearing  which  perished  first, 
there  can  be  no  inheritance  between  those  person.^. 
With  regard  to  the  case  in  which  an  heir  is  so  long 
absent  that  his  existence  is  doubtful,  see  § 2,  p. 
860^  An  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  found 
in  the  case  of  a child  who  was  not  born  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  his  father  ; as  soon  as  such 
a child  comes  into  the  world  alive,  it  is  regarded  a.s 
an  heir  of  its  deceased  fatlier.^ 

9.  Slaves  and  freedmen. — (n)  The  rights  amt 
duties  of  slaves. — In  IMahammad’s  time  there  were 
many  slaves  in  Arabia.  It  would  have  been  im- 
Iiossihle  for  him  to  abolish  slavery.  Islam,  however, 
so  far  changed  tlie  iiosition  of  affairs  tliai  for  the 
future  no  Muslim  might  make  a slave  of  a fellow- 
believer.  According  to  Muslim  canon  law,  slavery 
can  arise  only  (1)  through  captivity,  if  a non-Muslim 
jirisoner  be  taken  by  a IMuslim  ; or  (2)  by  birth,  if 
the  mother  is  a married  slave. 

Slaves  are  the  jiroperty  of  their  master  (saiyid). 
He  can  dispose  of  tlieni  as  of  the  rest  of  his  pos- 
sessions. He  can,  for  instance,  part  witli  tliem  by 
sale,  gift,  or  testamentary  disjiosition,  hire  tliem 
out,  lend  tliem,  mortgage  tliem,  etc.  A child, 
however,  may  not  be  separated  from  the  mother  so 
long  as  it  is  still  in  need  of  a motlier’s  care  (i.c.  till 
about  seven  years  old).  The  master  maj’  not  make 
his  slave  work  beyond  his  power,  and  must  give  him 
the  necessary  rest  after  liis  work.  Slaves  have 
also  a right  to  nafaqah  (maintenance,  i.e.  food, 
clothing,  housing).  The  legal  punishments  for  the 
misdemeanours  of  slaves  are,  generally  speaking, 
less  severe  than  for  those  of  free  persons. 

Slaves  have  no  right  of  inoperty,  nor  can  tliey, 
as  a rule,  make  contracts  or  bind  themselves  by 
them.  All  tliat  they  acquire  becomes  tlie  jiroiierty 
of  their  master.  Wlien,  liowever,  lie  wishes  to  use 
the  service  of  his  slave  for  commercial  purposes, 
the  master  may  give  him  authority  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  legal  transactions  (sale  and  purchase, 
etc.).  The  contracts  which  the  slave  ilien  makes 
are  binding  and  valid,  so  far  as  he  remains  witliin 
tlie  limits  of  the  power  given  liini,  and  the  goods 
wliich  the  master  has  entrusted  to  him  to  carry  on 
the  business  serve  as  guarantee  for  the  engagements 
made  by  the  slave.  If,  on  the  other  iiaud,  the 
slave  goes  beyond  his  powers,  he  is  liimself  alone 
responsible ; and  the  creditors  can  obtain  satis- 
faction from  him  after  he  has  been  set  free.  If 
slaves  injure  any  one  by  a jmnisli.ahle  act,  the 
saiyid  is  liable  to  make  good  the  damage,  but  he 
can  free  himself  from  this  liability  by  giving  np 
the  guilty  slave  to  the  injured  person. 

The  master  has  the  right  to  live  in  concubinage 
with  all  his  unmarried  female  slaves,  if  they  con- 
fess Islam  or  belong  to  the  so-called  ‘ people  of  the 
book  ’ — in  the  last  case,  however,  according  to  the 
Shafi'ites,  only  if  the  slaves  belong  to  the  true 
ahl  al-kitdb  (see  § 5 (c)  (3)).  If  any  one  has  become 
an  owner  of  the  female  slave  of  another  person  by 
means  of  sale,  donation,  or  otherwise,  he  is  not 
jiermitted  immediately  to  live  with  her  in  concu- 
binage, but  must  wait  a definite  jieriod  to  see  if 
she  is  not  already  pregn.ant. 

Children  born  from  the  concubinage  of  the  owner 
with  his  female  slave  are  free  (see  § 7 («)),  and  are 

1 See,  further,  W.  Jones,  Al-Srrdjlyyah,  with  a CoinniCiitary, 
Calcutta,  1792  ; A.  Rumsey,  A I Serajiyyah  or  the  Mohammedan 
Law  of  Inheritance,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  Loudon,  ISSO, 
21890;  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  The  Moohnmmudan  Law  of  Inherit- 
ance  according  to  Aboo  Uunee/a  and  his  Follourrs,  do.  1874; 
J.  D.  Luciani,  Traite  dcs  successions,  musiilmanes  (ab  intestat), 
Paris,  1890;  L.  Jlirsch,  AbdiU  Kadir  Mtihammed : dcr  iiber- 
flicssende  Strom  in  dcr  Wisscnschaft  des  Erbrechts  der  HaneJUcs 
und  Schafeites  iihersetzt  und  erlaxitert,  Leipzig,  ISOl ; E. 
Sachau,  ‘Muham.  Erbrechc  nach  der  Lehre  der  ibaditischen 
Araber  voii  Zanzibar  und  Ostafrika,’  in  SBA)V,  1894,  pp. 
169-210. 
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in  all  respects  equal  with  children  bom  from  mar- 
riage with  a free  wife.  Among  the  Old  Arabians 
a different  rule  obtained  in  this  case : no  children 
of  female  slaves  were  regarded  as  free.  The  female 
slave  who  has  given  her  master  a child  is  called 
umm  walad  (lit.  ‘ mother  of  children,’ viz.  mother 
of  one  or  more  children  of  her  master).  After  the 
death  of  her  master  she  becomes  legally  free,  and, 
therefore,  after  her  confinement,  may  no  longer  be 
alienated  or  mortgaged. 

Slaves  male  and  female  may  contract  a legal 
marriage  with  both  free  and  unfree  persons,  so  long 
as  the  former  are  not  at  tlie  same  time  their  owners ; 
for,  according  to  Muslim  law,  the  master  may 
marry  only  a female  slave  of  another  owner  and 
not  one  of  his  own ; and  the  same  rule  applies  also 
to  mistresses. 

According  to  the  Malikites,  slaves  may  even 
have  four  wives  (free  or  not  free) ; but,  according 
to  the  other  /yA-schools,  only  two.  A female  slave 
is  given  in  marriage  by  her  master,  who  then  acts 
as  owner,  not  as  tucdi,  and  need  not  ask  her  consent 
for  the  marriage.  He  also  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  give  her  in  marriage,  tliough  she  ask  him  to  do  so. 
But,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  the  master  has 
not  the  right  of  forcing  his  male  slave  to  a mar- 
riage ; he  is  empowered  only  to  refuse  consent  to 
a marriage  ; whereas,  according  to  the  ^anifites 
and  Malikites,  the  master  has  the  right  of  giving 
even  his  male  slaves  in  marriage  against  their  will. 

Just  like  a free  man,  the  slave  is  obliged  to  give 
his  wife  a dowry,  and  must  work  for  this  purpose 
if  his  master  does  not  pay  the  mahr  for  him.  The 
dowry  which  a female  slave  receives  becomes  the 
property  of  her  saiyid.  A slave  has  the  right  of 
rejecting  his  wife  twice,  and  the  second  taldq  has 
the  same  consequence  in  law  for  the  slave  as  the 
third  taldq  for  a free  man  (cf.  p.  868).  The  'iddah 
after  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by  death  or  di- 
vorce is  also  prescribed  for  female  slaves,  and  lasts 
a shorter  time  than  the  iddah  of  a free  woman. 
Instead  of  the'ic7cf«A  of  four  months  and  ten  days, 
the  female  slave  has  one  of  two  months  and  five 
days  ; the  'iddah  of  three  quru  is  replaced  by  one 
of  two  quru’,  and  that  of  three  months  by  one  of  a 
month  and  a half  ; in  case  of  pregnancy  the  'iddah  of 
a female  slave  does  not  end  before  her  confinement. 

Children  born  of  marriages  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
are  not  free  take  the  rank  of  the  mother.  Children  of  a married 
female  slave  are  thus  always  slaves,  and  become  the  property 
of  the  master  of  their  mother,  independently  of  the  question 
whether  their  father  is  a free  man  or  a slave.  Since  it  is  re- 
garded as  undesirable  for  the  children  of  a free  man  to  become 
the  slaves  of  another,  the  law  condemns  marriage  between  a 
free  man  and  a female  slave  of  another,  except  under  the  four 
following  conditions : (1)  that  he  has  not  sufficient  means  to 
pay  the  dowry  of  a free  woman,  (2)  that  he  is  not  in  a position 
to  have  conjugal  intercourse  with  a free  woman,  (3)  that  the 
female  slave  whom  he  desires  is  a believer  in  Islam,  and  (4)  that 
there  is  a risk  that  he  will  fall  into  immorality,  so  that  the  pro- 
posed marriage  with  a slave  is,  as  it  were,  the  last  means  of 
preserving  him  from  that  sin  (cf.  Qur’an,  iv.  29-30).  The  Hani- 
fites,  however,  regard  it  as  permissible  for  a free  man  to  niarry 
a female  slave  of  another,  without  the  first  three  conditions, 
provided  she  belongs  to  the  dhl  al-kitah  (cf.  § s (c)). 

(6)  Emancipation  {'itq)  of  slaves. — -The  setting 
free  of  slaves  is  regarded  as  a highly  meritorious 
act  for  Muslims  and  well-pleasing  to  God.  Muham- 
mad said,  according  to  a tradition : ‘ The  setting 
free  of  a believing  slave  shall  preserve  the  liberator 
from  hell  at  the  day  of  resurrection.’  It  is  also  one 
of  the  means  by  which  a believer  who  has  trans- 
gressed Allah’s  law  can  in  some  cases  make  a 
reparation  for  his  fault. 

Every  one  who  has  the  right  of  disposing  of  his 
property  has  also  the  right  to  set  free  his  slaves, 
unless,  e.g.,  he  has  mortgaged  them.  If  a slave 
belongs  to  various  owners,  and  his  freedom  is  given 
him  by  one  of  them,  he  becomes  free  if  the  liberator 
has  at  the  same  time  made  good  to  his  partners  the 
value  of  their  share ; otherwise,  the  liberation  is 
valid  only  for  the  share  of  the  liberator,  and  the 


slave  becomes  a muha" ad  [i.e.  partly  free  and  partly 
not  free). 

The  umm  walad  is  legally  free  after  the  death  of 
her  master ; if  she  has  been  formerly  married  and 
has  children  of  that  marriage,  these  children  follow 
the  rank  of  their  mother,  and  become  equally  free 
at  the  death  of  the  owner  of  their  mother.  A male 
or  female  slave  who  becomes  the  projierty  of  a 
blood-relation  obtains  a legal  freedom  ipso  facto. 
According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  this  rule  obtains  only 
when  the  owner  is  one  of  those  in  the  direct  line  of 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  slave ; but,  according  to 
the  Malikites,  also  if  the  slave  becomes  the  pro- 
jjerty  of  his  own  brother  or  sister ; and,  according 
to  the  ^ani^ites,  even  if  the  owner  is  a nwlo-am  of 
the  slave,  i.e.  one  who  is  related  to  him  within  the 
limits  of  kin  which  form  an  obstacle  to  marriage. 

The  master  may  also  limit  the  liberation  by 
certain  conditions— c.y.,  by  the  tadbir  and  the 
kituhah. 

(1)  The  tadbir  is  a liberation  by  which  the  master 
declares  that  at  his  death  his  slave  shall  be  free. 
So  long  as  ihe  saiyid  lives,  such  a slave  (mudabbar) 
is  not  different  from  otliers.  Accortling  to  the 
Shafi'ites,  the  master  even  retains  the  right  of 
parting  with  him  and  thus  revoking  his  libera- 
tion ; according  to  the  Malikites  and  yanilites, 
such  a slave  may  not  be  parted  with,  and  the 
master  may  not  revoke  his  tadbir.  The  tadbir, 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  JIuslim 
lawyers,  must  be  classed  with  a testamentary 
disposition.  Since  the  heirs  of  one  who  dies  in- 
testate have  a claim  to  at  least  § of  his  estate,  the 
tadbir  is  valid  only  if  the  value  of  a mudabbar  is  not 
more  than  | of  the  estate.  If  the  value  of  the  slave 
is  greater,  he  becomes  only  partially  free,  unless 
the  heirs  sanction  the  disposition  of  the  deceased. 

(2)  The  kitdbah  (or  mukcitabah)  is  a liber.ation 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  a slave.  The  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  document  (kitdb)  in 
which  the  conditions  of  the  contract  were  origin- 
ally set  out.  This  kind  of  liberation  was  customary 
among  the  Arabs  .before  Muhammad.  At  that  time 
slaves  who  were  not  ransomed  by  their  relations 
sometimes  obtained  the  permission  of  their  master 
to  earn  their  ransom  by  work.  In  Qur’an,  xxiv. 
33,  Muslims  were  recommended,  if  their  slaves 
asked  to  redeem  themselves  in  this  way,  to  grant 
their  request  and  to  help  them  in  its  furtherance — 
c.g.,  by  giving  them  money  or  omitting  part  of  the 
ransom.  Some  of  the  earlier  faqihs  even  regarded 
the  master  as  obliged  to  do  this. 

The  mukdtab  {i.e.  the  slave  who  makes  this  con- 
tract of  liberation  with  his  master)  must  bind  him- 
self to  pay  a definite  sum  of  money  to  his  master 
(the  mukdtib)  as  ransom  (according  to  the  Shafi'ites, 
in  at  least  two  or  more  instalments).  By  the  kitd- 
bah he  obtains  the  right  for  the  future  of  acquiring 
property  for  himself  and  of  making  contracts  even 
without  the  express  permission  of  his  master.  In 
other  respects  the  mukdtab  remains  in  the  same 
position  as  other  slaves ; his  master,  however,  may 
no  longer  mortgage  him  or  part  with  him,  and, 
when  he  has  paid  his  ransom,  he  is  free. 

The  master  may  make  another  contract  of  liberation  with  his 
slave  (the  'aqd  al-'atdqah,  i.e.  the  liberation  contract).  This 
consists  of  the  purchase  of  the  slave  by  himself ; he  becomes 
free  inunediately,  but  is  obliged  to  paj'  the  ransom  to  the  iiber- 
ator  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  within  a period  agreed  upon. 

Between  the  liberator  and  his  freed  slave  there 
continues  to  exist  a certain  relationship  (wald' , 
i.e.  patronage).  The  liberator  becomes  the  maidd 
(i.e.  patronus)  of  the  freed  slave,  and,  if  the  latter 
has  r\o' asabdt,  the  mawld  takes  their  place.  The 
liberator  then  obtains  the  rights  which  usually 
depend  on  blood-relationship,  such  as  the  right 
of  inheritance,  the  right  to  give  in  marriage  his 
liberated  female  slaves,  the  right  of  retaliation, 
and  others. 
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Tlie  wala  exists  not  only  between  the  liberator 
and  his  freed  slave  personally,  but  also  between 
the  liberator  and  the  descendants  (and  even  the 
heed  slaves)  of  the  freed  slave.  After  the  death 
of  the  liberator  the  patronage  passes  to  the  next 
of  kin  of  his  'asabdt  (cf.  § 7 (b)).  The  same  rules 
are  also  applied  to  a woman  who  has  liberated  a 
slave  (maivlcd,  i.e.  liberatrix).^ 

III.  Contracts,  wills,  ‘ waqps.’ — 10.  General 
rules.  — The  fqh-hooks  contain  many  special 
regulations  for  various  contracts,  but  scarcely 
any  general  principles  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  parties,  the  establishment  and  annulment  of 
rights  and  obligations,  etc.  They  expressly  forbid 
only  agreements  which  are  not  precise  or  which 
depend  upon  accidental  chances  {e.ff.,  all  as.surance 
contracts),  and  these  they  declare  invalid  because 
of  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  parties  thereby 
binds  himself  to  something  which  he  cannot  see 
in  advance.  The  Muslim  jurists  call  such  an 
undesirable  chance  qharar. 

No  definite  form  for  the  making  of  a contract 
(nqd)  is  prescribed.  In  consequence  of  Qur’an, 
ii.  282,  many  of  the  earlier  faqlha  thought  that, 
when  an  agreement  has  not  to  be  immediately 
fulfilled  on  either  side,  since  the  parties  have 
agreed  on  certain  terms  of  delay,  the  contract 
must  be  in  writing,  and  concluded  in  the  j)re- 
sence  of  witnesses.  This  was  considered  necessary, 
e.g.,  for  the  so-called  snlam  or  salaf-  this  con- 
tract meant  that  a future  harvest  was  bought  and 
the  price  paid  in  advance.  But  this  did  not  be- 
come the  general  opinion.  The  law-books  insist 
only  that  the  ’parties  who  make  an  agreement 
must  make  their  intentions  plain  to  each  other. 
The  legal  form  of  an  agreement  is  called  its  slghah. 
The  mutual  declarations  of  the  parties  are  called 
ijdb  (offer)  and  qabul  (acceptance).  Only  excep- 
tionally is  it  permitted  to  make  contracts  without 
such  an  Ijab  and  qabul  in  matters  of  very  little 
importance. 

When  two  parties  transfer  to  each  other  rights 
or  claims,  these  must  refer  to  matters  which, 
according  to  the  shari'ah,  have  a real  value 
for  Muslims.  Thus,  regarded  from  a legal  stand- 
point, all  contracts  are  invalid  which  refer  to 
forbidden  musical  instruments,  to  books  which 
treat  of  philosophy,  astrology,  and  other  forbidden 
sciences,  to  grapes,  which  must  serve  for  the  pre- 
paration of  wine,  to  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  ritually 
unclean  things,  etc.  If  such  affairs  are  treated, 
it  is  not  strictly  a change  of  real  ownership  [tamlik), 
according  to  tlie  Muslim  law-books,  but  rather  a 
method  of  obtaining  a cle  facto  po.ssession  (istild'). 

The  Tiyft-books  contain  numerou.s  precise  regula- 
tions concerning  the  most  common  contracts  and 
transactions,  such  as  purchase,  .sale,  hire,  mort- 
gage, gift,  deposit,  partnership,  security  and  loan, 
etc.  These  transactions  have  the  general  name  of 
mxidmaldt.  But  this  part  of  the  law  has  only  a 
theoretical  and  no  practical  value  for  the  Muslim 
(see  above,  § 4).  Principles  different  from  those 
of  the  shariah  generally  obtain  in  commercial 
life ; and  it  is  usually  impossible  even  for  the 
most  pious  Muslims  to  regulate  their  lives  in  this 
matter  precisely  according  to  the  law-books. 
Therefore  no  further  discussion  in  detail  need  be 
given  here. 

' See,  further,  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  The  Personal  Law  of  the  Ho- 
hanimedans  according  to  all  the  Schools,  together  with  a com- 
parative Sketch  of  the  Laiv  of  Inheritance  among  the  Sunnis 
and  the  Shiahs,  London,  1880;  E.  Clavel,  Droit  musulinan ; 
du  statut  personnel  et  des  successions  d’aprks  les  diffirentes  rites 
et  plus  particulihyment  d'apris  le  rite  hanafite,  Paris,  1895; 
F.  de  Nanphal,  Ntudes  orientates:  systime  Ugislatif  musul- 
man,  St.  Petersburg,  1893;  C.  Snonck  Hurgronje,  The  Acheh- 
nese,  i.  295-371 ; It.  Roberts,  ‘ Das  Faniilien-,  Sklaven-  und 
Erbreclit  im  Qonin,’  LSSt  ii.  6 [1908] ; Sidi  Khalil,  Mariage  et 
repudiation,  tr.  E.  Fagnan,  Algiers,  1909 ; Mahmoud  Fathy,  La 
Doctrine  musulmane  de  I’abvs  des  droits  (with  introduction  by 
E.  Lambert),  Lyons,  1913  ; art.  ‘‘Abd,’  in  L'l  i. 


The  remarkable  regulation  of  the  Muslim  law 
which  forbids  the  charging  of  interest  in  trade 
must,  however,  not  remain  unnoticed.  Not  only 
usury  in  the  strict  sense,  but  the  charging  of 
interest  at  all  is  regarded  as  a great  sin  (kabirah) ; 
and,  although  this  luohibition  has  always  been 
transgressed  by  numbers  of  Muslims,  the  pious  try 
as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  direct  olience  against 
it.* 

II.  The  prohibition  against  charging  interest 
(riba).  — {a)  Introduction. — In  IMuhammad’s  sur- 
roundings the  practice  of  usury  seems  to  have 
taken  the  form  especially  of  a contract  of  exchange. 
The  money-lender  gave  money  or  articles  of  com- 
merce [c.g.,  dates  or  barley)  on  condition  that  after 
a certain  period  a larger  sum  of  money  or  a greater 
quantity  of  the  articles  received  should  be  returned. 
If  the  debtor  could  not  fullil  his  obligation  on  the 
day  when  it  fell  due,  the  creditor  gave  him  a post- 
ponement of  p.ayment,  but  doubled  the  amount  of 
his  debt.  Such  contracts  of  exchange  were  regarded 
as  a sort  of  sale  and  purchase  (bai),  and  the  post- 
ponement of  payment  was  called  nasVah.  This 
usurious  trade  is  strictly  forbidden  in  various  verses 
of  the  Qur’an  ; see,  c.g.,  ii.  276  : 

‘ They  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between  haT  and  riba, 
but  Allah  permits  bai'  und  forbids  riba  1 . . . They  who  in 
future  are  guilty  of  riba  are  destined  for  hell ; they  shall  remain 
there  for  ever.’  Cf.  also  ii.  270-279,  iv.  159,  and  xxx.  38. 

Thus  no  Muslim  could  doubt  that  usury  was  strictly 
forbidden  in  Islam,  but  in  the  earliest  times  there 
were  many,  and  among  them  well-known  com- 
panions of  the  Prophet,  such  as  Ibn  'Abbas,  who 
maintained  that  Islam  prohibited  only  the  abuse 
of  the  poverty  of  the  debtor  by  constantl}’  doubling 
his  debt  and  ruining  him.  'I'hey  regarded  usury 
as  forbidden  only  in  a restricted  sense  ; the  nasVah 
was  particularly  deprecated.  Others  thought  that 
by  riba  (lit.  ‘multiplication’)  the  Prophet  had 
meant  not  only  usury,  but  all  charging  of  interest. 
Later  on  this  opinion  became  general.  Thus,  if 
a Muslim  wishes  to  lend  money  or  articles  of 
commerce  to  any  one,  he  can  do  so  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  debtor,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period,  shall  pay  him  back  the  same  sum 
of  money  or  the  same  quantity  of  articles  lent  him. 
No  prolit  ma3'^  be  made  out  of  )iim  ; the  value  which 
the  creditor  receives  must  be  the  same  as  that 
which  he  has  given.  If  the  purpose  is  not  to  give 
a temporary  convenience  to  the  other  I'artjq  but 
only  to  exchange  goods,  this  is  iiermitted  onlj’  if 
both  parties  receive  goods  of  the  same  value  and 
at  the  same  time.  One  who  does  not  observe 
these  rules  is  guilty  of  riba.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  riba:  (1) 
riba  by  contract  of  exchange,  (2)  ribcl  by  loan 
(nintuum). 

(b)  Riba  bg  contract  of  exchange. — The  regula- 
tions of  the  law-books  concerning  the  lirst  kind  of 
ribd  are  based  on  traditions,  according  to  which  the 
Prophet  had  expressly’  declared  that  it  was  pro- 
hibited to  a Muslim  to  exchange  gold  for  gold, 
silver  for  silver,  dates  for  dates,  etc.,  unless  both 
parties  simultaneously  made  the  same  paj’uient  to 
each  other.  These  words  of  the  Prophet  are  handed 
down  in  various  recensions,  in  winch  gold,  silver, 
barley,  wheat,  and  dates  (sometimes  also  raisins 

1 See,  further,  for  contracts  in  general,  K.  Grasshoff,  Die  allgc- 
meinen  Lehren  des  Obligationenrechts  soioie  die  Lehre  non  den 
Rcalkontrakten  nach  der  Rcchtsschvle  des  Intdm  Bsch-Schdfi'i : 
ein  Abschnittaiisdem  Kitdb  el-bujil  des  .ibil  Ishdk Rsch-Schirdei 
uhers.  und  comni.,  Konigaherg,  1895;  O.  Snonck  Hurgronje, 
The  -Ichehnese,  ii.  319-321 ; S.  Grove  Grady,  .1  Manual  of  the 
Mohammedan  Laiv  of  Inheritance  and  Contract:  comprising 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Soonce  and  Sheea  Scimols,  London,  1809; 
L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg,  de  Contractu  ‘do  ut  des'  jure  Moham- 
medano,  Leyden,  1808 ; F.  Peltier,  Le  Livre  des  ventrs  du  Cahth 
d'El-Rokh&rl,  trad,  arec  Mairc.  et  coiiini.,  Paris,  1910,  and  Le 
Livre  des  ventes  du  Mouivatta  de  Malik  ben  Anas  trad,  area 
iclairc.,  Algiers,  1911  ; D.  Gattesclii,  Real  Property,  Mortgage, 
and  Waqf  according  to  Ottoman  La  w (ir.  A.  van  Dyckl,  London, 
ISSl. 
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and  salt)  are  specially  mentioned  as  the  objects  of 
the  forbidden  contracts  of  exciiange. 

Some  scholars,  and  especiall}"  the  Zahirites,  thought  that  they 
must  keep  strictly  to  the  words  of  these  traditions;  they  re- 
garded the  qUjas  as  forbidden  onl^’  in  these  cases  (see  § 2), 
and  considered  that  the  regulations  concei’ning  riba  could  refer 
only  to  the  exchange  of  articles  expressly  named  in  these  tradi- 
tions. The  majority  of  jurists,  however,  could  not  agree  to 
such  a limitation  of  the  riba.  They  thought  that  gold,  silver, 
and  other  articles  were  mentioned  in  the  tradition  only  as 
examples.  The  Hanifites  considered  that  the  rule  which  in  the 
tradition  was  expressly  given  for  dates,  barley,  eto.,  could  be 
applied  to  all  other  articles  of  sale  which  were  measured  by 
weight ; the  Malikites  thought  that  dates,  barley,  and  wheat 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  examples  of  articles  wliich  were  kept 
in  shops  to  be  used  as  food ; the  Shafi’ites  regarded  the 
prohibition  of  riba  as  applicable  to  the  exchange  of  all  articles 
of  value  {athmdn)  and  all  forms  of  food. 

Articles  wliicli  are  regarded  as  subject  to  the 
prohibition  of  riha  are  called  mul  ribawl.  If  it  is 
desired  to  exchange  such  articles,  two  courses  are 
possible.  (1)  When  two  articles  not  of  the  same 
kind  are  concerned  {e.g.,  gold  and  silver,  or  dates 
and  barley),  delivery  must  take  place  on  both  sides 
at  once,  but  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  give  each 
other  the  same  quantity.  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  exchanged  (e.g., 
gold  for  gold,  and  silver  for  silver),  the  parties  must 
immediately  hand  over  to  each  other  the  same 
quantity.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  by  the  exchange 
to  be  gnUty  of  riba  in  three  ways : (a)  if  one  of  the 
parties  receives  more  than  the  other,  this  is  riba'l- 
fadl  (i.e.  usury  because  of  tlie  greater  payment) ; 
(j8)  if  the  two  parties  do  not  receive  the  payment 
due  to  them  at  the  same  time,  they  are  guilty  of 
riba’l-yad  (i.e.  usury  with  regard  to  the  possession) ; 
(7)  if  they  expressly  make  a condition  of  postpone- 
ment, this  must  be  regarded  as  riba’l-nasd’  (i.e.  usury 
with  regard  to  the  conditional  postponement).  The 
purpose  of  these  regulations  of  Muslim  law  was 
apparently  to  prevent  men  from  making  themselves 
guilty  of  usury  bj'  means  of  the  exchanges  custom- 
ary in  Muhainniad’s  time,  by  which  the  debtor, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  agreed  upon, 
had  to  pay  back  a greater  amount  of  money  or  of 
articles  of  sale  than  he  had  received. 

(c)  Eibd  by  loan. — When  it  is  not  a matter  of 
contract  of  exchange  but  of  loan  (mutuum),  Muslim 
law  forbids  the  creditor  to  make  a condition  of 
interest  or  of  other  advantage  on  any  pretence 
whatever.  The  prohibition  of  riba  is  in  this  case 
not  limited  to  gold,  silver,  food,  etc.,  hut  is  applic- 
able to  everything  that  can  be  lent. 

When  a Muslim  lends  money  to  a co-religionist, 
this  may  be  merely  a kindness  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtor,  and  is  recommended  for  this 
reason.  If  the  debtor  wishes  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  his  creditor  for  the  support  he  has  received,  and 
to  return  more  than  he  received,  this  is  permissible, 
but  the  creditor  may  not  make  it  a condition  before- 
hand. 

As  may  easily  be  understood,  Muslims  have  from 
the  beginning  endeavoured  to  escape  this  prohibi- 
tion. Means  were  often  found  of  demanding  high 
interest  without  openly  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  words  of  the  law. 

One  of  these  means  was  the  following.  Two  fictitious  con- 
tracts of  sale  were  made ; the  creditor  sold  an  article  to  the 
debtor,  on  condition  that  he  would  later  on  pay  the  sale  price 
agreed  upon ; hereupon  the  creditor  bought  the  same  article 
hack  again  from  the  debtor,  but  for  a lower  price,  which  he 
paid  at  once.  By  this  means  the  debtor  actually  obtained  a 
certain  sura  of  money,  and  was  obliged  after  a fi-Ked  time  to  pay 
back  a much  greater  sum  as  purchase  money.  This  double 
contract  of  sale  was  well  known  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  called  mohatra,  apparently  a corrupted  pronunciation  of 
the  Arab,  word  mukhdtarah.^  This  Arabic  name  proves  that 
the  custom  did  not  ari.se  in  Europe,  but  was  taken  over  from 
the  Muslims. 2 


t Cf.  R.  Dozy  and  W.  H.  Engeliuann,  GLossaira  des  mots 
espannols  et  pnriugais  dirMs  de  I'arabe,  Leyden,  1869,  p.  316  ; 
du  Cange,  Glossar.  ad  Scrip,  tried,  et  inf.  Latinitatis,  s.v. 
‘Mohatra’;  for  the  woAafra-con tract  see  also  J.  Kohler, 
Moderne  Rechtsfragen  bei  islam.  .Juristen,  Wurzburg,  1885,  p.  5 ff. 
2 See,  further,  E.  Cohn,  Der  Witcher  (Ribd)  in  Qor’dn,  Chadlth 


12.  Obligations  arising  from  oaths  and  vows. — 
Oaths  and  vows  have  always  plaved  a great  part 
in  the  various  Muslim  lands.  'I’he  obligations 
which  spring  from  them  have  a religious  character 
in  the  eyes  of  Jiluslims.  The  ancient  Arabians 
were  accustomed  to  enforce  by  oaths  not  only  their 
alliances  and  other  important  agreements,  but  even 
every  sort  of  promise  and  statement  in  ordinary 
life  ; ‘ and  vows  of  abstinence  were  made  as  a jire- 
paration  for  the  bolding  of  religion.?  ceremonies, 
the  prosecution  of  blood-feuds,  and  other  im- 
portant acts.  Xo  one  lightl^y  decided  to  break 
the  oath  or  vow  which  he  had  once  made,  for  he 
feared  to  be  punished  for  such  a sin  by  the  wrath 
of  God. 

The  Prophet  himself  often  strengthened  his 
words,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  by 
oaths  and  vows.  Ke  did  not,  however,  consider 
himself  as  unconditionally  bound  by  them,  but 
thought  that  it  was  in  some  cases  better  to  appease 
God’s  wrath  for  the  breaking  of  an  oath  by  means 
of  an  atoning  sacrifice  (kaffurah)  than  to  hold 
obstinately  to  the  oatli.  ‘ When  I have  sworn 
an  oath  that  I will  do  something,  but  later  on 
perceive  that  it  is  better  to  act  difi'erently,  I ofier 
an  atoning  sacrilice  and  break  my  oath,’  wa.s 
Muhammad’s  customary  statement,  according  to 
tradition. 

In  Qur’jin,  v.  91,  the  regulations  are  given  as  to 
the  religious  acts  by  which  a Muslim  who  acts 
contrary  to  bis  oath  can  turn  aside  God’s  wrath. 
The  penance  (kaffdrah)  must  then  consist  in  feeding 
or  clothing  ten  poor  persons,  in  manumitting  a 
slave,  or,  in  the  case  of  a person  who  has  no 
means,  in  fasting  for  three  days  (cf.  also  Ixvi.  2). 
The  jurists  have  worked  out  these  rules  in  still 
fuller  details — e.g.,  fixing  the  minimum  of  food  or 
clothing  Avhich  must  be  given ; they  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  particulars ; acconling  to  the 
Shafi'ites,  the  manumitting  of  a slave  can  ser\’e 
for  kaffdrah  only  if  the  slave  is  a believer. 

An  oath  is  called  yamxn  and  a vow  nadhr.  The 
rules  concerning  oaths  and  vows  differ  in  various 
points.  A vow  is  binding  only  when  a Muslim 
who  is  qualified  according  to  the  legal  regulations 
to  make  an  independent  agreement  has  voluntarily 
taken  upon  himself  to  carry  out  an  act  which  is 
meritorious,  regarded  from  a religious  standpoint, 
and  to  which  he  was  not  bound  ajiart  from  his  vow. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  be  bound  by  a vow 
to  set  free  slaves,  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  to 
make  a pilgrimage,  and  so  on.  He  who  has  bound 
himself  by  a vow  remains  permanently  obliged 
to  fulfil  it,  and  cannot  free  himself  from  it  by  a 
kaffdrah.  If,  however,  the  vow  has  been  made 
dependent  on  a condition  (e.g.,  ‘ If  I recover  from 
my  illness,  I will  fast  for  a certain  number  of 
days  ’),  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  his  oath  only  when  the 
condition  has  really  been  fulfilled.  A vow  to  do 
something  which  is  forbidden  or  to  omit  something 
which  is  obligatory  may  not  be  regarded  as  bind- 
ing. Muslim  jurists  also  consider  that  no  one  can 
bind  himself  by  a vow  to  do  or  to  omit  what  is 
merely  permitted  but  not  meritorious  (or  for- 
bidden)— e.g.,  to  drink  water.  In  such  eases  there 
is  no  obligation  to  a kaffdrah  even  if  the  vow  be 
not  fulUlled. 

Oaths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subjected  to 
another  rule  ; for  he  who  has  sworn  by  an  oath  to 
do  or  not  to  do  anything  is  always  bound  to  a 
und  Fiqh,  Heidelberg,  1903;  P.  Ann,  Recherches  historiques  sur 
les  operations  iisuraires  et  aliaioires  en  droit  musiUman,  Paris, 
1909;  Benali  F6kar,  L’Usure  en  droit  musvlman  et  ses  conse- 
quences pratiques,  Lyons,  1908. 

1 There  are  two  kinds  of  oaths : (1)  the  oath  by  which  it  is 
sv'orn  that  a statement  or  testimony  contains  the  truth ; this 
oath  refers  to  that  which  has  already  happened  (see  below, 
§ 16  (5)) ; (2)  the  oath  by  which  one  swears  to  act  or  not  to  act 
in  a certain  way;  this  oath  refers  to  a future  event,  and  is 
discussed  here. 
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Jcaffdrah  if  lie  breaks  his  oath,  even  though  he  had 
2iledged  himself  to  do  something  which  is  forbidden, 
or  to  omit  something  which  is  obligatory. 

Moreover,  Muslim  jurists  deal  at  lenffth  with  various  special 
oaths  and  vows  and  the  questions  connected  with  them  ; even  in 
very  short  //qh-hooks  there  are  usually  full  details  as  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  following  cases,  c.5'.,arementionedin  particular.  When 
a man  lias  declared,  ‘ If  such  and  such  is  done,  I will  apostatize 
from  Islam,’  if  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  he  may  not,  it  is  true, 
give  up  his  faith,  but  must  nevertheless,  according  to  the  Ilani- 
fites,  offer  a kaffdrah.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a man  has 
declared,  ‘If  I do  such  and  such,  or  if  such  and  such  happens, 
my  wife  is  repudiated,  or  my  slave  is  set  free,’  he  is  actually 
bound  by  his  words,  and,  on  the  fulfilling  of  the  conditions, 
his  wife  must  be  regarded  as  repudiated  and  his  slave  as  free. 

An  oath  is  valid  only  when  it  has  been  taken  either  in  the 
name  of  Allah  (or  in  that  of  one  of  His  attributes)  or  by  the 
()ur’an.  Other  oaths,  e.g.,  by  calling  on  the  Prophet,  are  not 
binding. 

13.  Wills. — Muslim  law  only  partially  recog- 
nizes the  right  to  make  a will.  When  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  have  been  paid,  his  legal  heirs  (see 
§ 8)  have  a claim  to  § of  the  residue  of  the  estate. 
The  testator  may  dispose  by  will  (wasiyah)  of  only 
the  remaining  J of  the  estate.  If  he  has  disjiosed 
of  more  than  J,  his  arrangements  and  legacies  are 
valid  only  if,  and  so  far  as,  they  are  sanctioned  by 
his  heirs. 

. As  to  this  rule,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  /iyA-schools.  It  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing tradition. 

Sa'd  ibn  Abi  Waqqas,  one  of  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Prophet,  had  decided  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  property  after 
his  death  to  pious  purposes.  Once,  when  he  lay  dangerously 
ill,  he  explained  his  plan  to  the  Prophet,  who,  he  thought, 
would  value  his  pious  deed.  This  was,  however,  not  the  case  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Muhammad  forbade  him  to  disinherit  his  heirs. 
‘ It  is  better  to  leave  them  rich,’  said  he,  ‘ than  to  force  them  to 
beg  after  your  death.’  Finally,  the  Prophet  consented  to  Sa'd’s 
petition  to  dispose  of  ^ of  his  estate. 

From  this  tradition  the  Muslim  j'urists  have 
deduced  another  princiifle.  Every  Muslim  may 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  tvishes  during  his  life, 
and  thus  may  even  give  everything  away  if  he 
wishes  ; but  this  riglit  ceases  if  he  is  seriously  ill. 
In  that  case  only  ^ of  the  juoperty  may  be  disjiosed 
of  by  gift,  the  manumitting  of  slaves,  etc.  The 
property  of  a seriously  sick  person  is  thus  treated 
as  in  some  degree  similar  to  an  estate  to  which  the 
heirs  have  a claim. 

This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  persons  who  in 
other  ways  are  in  danger  of  their  lives — e.g.,  to  any 
one  who  is  taking  jiart  in  a battle,  to  .a  woman 
during  childbirth,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a district 
which  is  suffering  severely  from  plague,  etc.  If, 
during  a serious  illness,  or  while  he  was  in  other 
respects  in  danger  of  his  life,  a person  has  given 
away  more  than  ^ of  his  property,  his  arrange- 
ments are  valid  only  if  his  heirs  offer  no  opposition 
to  them,  or  if  he  has  recovered  from  his  illness  or 
e-scaped  the  danger  in  which  he  was. 

Further,  the  leg.ality  of  a wasiynh  depends  prin- 
cipally on  (1)  the  right  of  the  person  wlio  makes 
the  will  (al-musi),  (2)  the  right  of  the  one  who 
benelits  by  the  will  (al-musd-lahn),  (.3)  the  pro- 
perty which  is  disjiosed  of  (al-iniisa-bHu),  and  (4) 
the  form  of  the  will.  The  law-books  contain  the 
following  regulations  as  to  these  four  subjects. 

(1)  Only  those  who  have  the  power  of  independent 
disposition  over  their  jiroperty  have  the  right  to 
make  a will  ; minors  are  not  qualilied.  Moreover, 
the  waslyah  is  valid  only  if  the  testator  had  the 
right  to  dispose  of  what  he  left,  and  if  he  acted 
without  compulsion.  The  te.stator  remains  quali- 
ffed  to  revoke  his  will  uji  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

(2)  The  beneliciary  under  a will  must  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  will  is  made  be  qualilied  and  in 
a position  to  become  the  owner  of  what  is  left 
him.  A will  made  in  favour  of  an  unborn  child  is 
valid,  however,  if  the  child  be  born  within  the  next 
six  months.  Those  who  already  inherit  by  the 
enactment  of  the  law  have  no  right  to  receive 
further  legacies  by  will.  According  to  tradition, 


the  Prophet  forbade  the  alteration,  by  means  of 
testamentary  disposition,  of  the  shares  fixed  for 
them  by  law  (see  above,  p.  862^) ; if  the  will  is  not 
made  in  favour  of  a definite  person,  but  for  a 
hospital,  a mosque,  or  similar  institution,  then  the 
purpose  must  be  one  which  is  permitted  by  law  ; 
e.g.,  a will  in  favour  of  a Christian  church  or  a 
Jewish  synagogue  is  invalid.  (3)  The  objects 
which  are  left  to  any  one  in  the  will  must  be 
accurately  described,  and  of  such  a nature  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  possession  of  them.  The  testator 
may  not,  for  instance,  leave  any  forbidden  mu.sical 
instruments  or  dogs  to  any  one  ; or  a copy  of  the 
(Qur’an,  or  a (Muslim  slave,  to  a (Christian  or  other 
unbeliever.  (4)  No  special  form  of  will  is  jire- 
scribed  ; the  law  directs  only  that  the  te.stator 
should  make  his  will  clearly  known  in  the  pre.‘-cnce 
of  persons  who  can  bear  witness  that  he  has  re.ally 
made  such  a testament.  It  need  not  be  reduceu  to 
writing.  Besides  the  allotment  of  propeidy,  the 
will  may  contain  certain  other  dispositions — e.g., 
the  appointment  of  an  executor  who  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  payment  of  debts,  and  of  the 
division  of  the  estate  ; further,  the  nomination  of 
a guardian  for  the  children  of  the  testator  who  are 
under  age,  etc. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  will  first  receives  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  projierty  left  him  when  he  has  accepted 
the  arrangements  of  the  testator  (by  means  of 
qabul  •,  see  § 10).  If  he  should  preJecea.se  the 
testator,  his  heirs  are  qualified  to  accept  the  will 
in  his  favour.  1 

14.  Regulations  concerning  the  waqfs. — By  a 
w«2'/ Muslim  law  means  something  which  is  with- 
drawn from  commerce,  in  order  to  reserve  it  for 
religious  purposes  or  for  the  benefit  of  delinite 
persons.  To  the  question  whether  such  a disjiosi- 
tion  is  lawful  in  Islam  Muslim  scholars  originally 
gave  various  answers.  Some  considered  that  the 
rights  of  the  heir  were  injured  by  such  disposi- 
tions. Others  declared  that  the  heirs  had  no  claims 
on  any  man’s  property  so  long  as  he  still  lived,  and, 
therefore,  a man  might  withdraw  his  goods  from 
commerce,  just  as  he  had  the  right  to  contract 
debts,  to  set  free  slaves,  and  to  give  away  property, 
to  the  injury  of  his  heirs.  According  to  Abu 
(lanifah,  a wagf  was  not  irrevocably  binding  ; 
‘he  who  has  made  a tmqfol  anything,'  said  he, 

‘ remains  the  owner  of  it,  and  can  always  revoke 
his  disposition  if  he  will.’  The  majority  of  Muslim 
lawyers,  however — and  among  them  Abu  Yusuf 
and  Muhammad,  the  two  pupils  of  Abu  l,Ianifah — 
considered  that  the  disposition  by  which  anything 
was  made  a waqf  was  irrevocably  binding.  By 
making  such  a disposition,  they  said,  the  owner 
loses  his  right  of  ownership  ; only  Allah  remains 
the  owner  of  that  which  is  waqf.  Others  held  that 
the  ownershiji  of  a waqf  jiassed  to  those  who 
benefited  by  it. 

Those  who  regarded  the  waq  fs  as  allowable  appealed  for  sup- 
port to  the  traditions  according:  to  wliich  various  comrades 
of  the  Prophet  had  made  such  dispositions  witli  his  approba- 
tion. The  best-known  tradition  is  the  following-.  'Umar,  tho 
second  Khalif  (or,  according-  to  others,  his  son  ‘Abd-gMlah),  had 
a piece  of  land  at  Khaibar  which  he  valued  greatly.  He  decided 
to  devote  it  to  relig-ious  purposes.  With  the  approbation  of  the 
Prophet,  he  made  a waqf  of  it,  and  enacted  that  it  might  for  the 
future  be  neither  sold  nor  given  away,  and  that  the  income 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  poor  and  to  religious 
purposes. 

Waqf  properly  means  the  transaction  itself,  i.c. 
the  devotion  of  property  to  religious  inirposes ; 
other  words  used  in  the  same  sense  are  tasbil,  i.c. 
devote  to  the  ‘ way  of  God  ’ {sabil  Allah) ; lalirlm, 
i.e.  the  declaration  that  something  is  hardm  (‘  for- 
bidden,’ ‘ inalienable’) ; and  habs,  i.e.  to  make  fast 
(in  other  words,  to  make  inalienable).  Both  waqf 
and  habs  are  also  used  to  indicate  that  which  is 

1 See,  further,  F.  Peltier,  Le  Livre  des  testammts  du  Qal}ib 
d’El-Bokhdrl,  Algiers,  1909. 
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withdrawn  from  commerce  ; in  the  latter  sense  the 
plurals  of  w«g'_/and  hubs  are  iviiqiif  send  huhus. 

The  Muslim  law-books  contain  the  following 
regulations  concerning  waqf.  (1)  wdqif,  i.e. 
the,  person  who  makes  a waqf  of  anything. — No 
one  is  qualified  to  make  such  a disposition  unless 
he  has  the  independent  right  of  alienating  his  pro- 
perty. He  who  withdraws  anything  from  com- 
merce must  at  the  same  time  be  the  owner  of  it ; 
otherwise  his  disposition  is  invalid.  Unbelievers 
have  the  right  of  making  their  jiroperty  a waqf'ii 
the  purpose  of  it  is  not  contrary  to  Islam  ; e.g.,  a 
Christia,!!  in  a Muslim  land  is  forbidden  to  make 
his  dwelling  a.  waqf  in  order  to  have  it  turned  into 
a church. 

(2)  The  mawquf,  or  waqf,  i.e.  that  which  is  made 
a waqf. — According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  it  is  permis- 
sible to  make  a luaqf  of  moveable  as  well  as  of 
immoveable  property,  at  least  so  far  as  the  move- 
ables are  not  immediately  destroyed  by  use  (e.g., 
food,  or  wax  candles  which  are  designed  for  tlie 
illumination  of  a mosque).  Forbidden  instru- 
ments, books  whose  contents  give  signs  of  unbelief, 
and  similar  articles  cannot  in  any  case  be  made 
waqf.  Many  other  Muslim  scholars  regard  the 
regulations  concerning  as  applicable  only  to 
immoveable  property,  and  recognize  only  a few 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  According  to  the  ^lani- 
fites,  beasts  of  burden  and  weapons  may  be  desig- 
nated waqf.  Books  are  also  often  withdrawn 
from  commerce  in  all  Muslim  lands,  and  especially 
devoted  to  an  appointed  library  or  mosque. 

(3)  The  maivquf  'alaihi,  i.e.  he  who  receives 

benefit  from  the  ivaqf. — This  person  must  be 
qualified  to  make  use  of  the  property  ; e.g.,  it  would 
not  be  permissible  to  make  a copy  of  the  Qur’an 
waqf,  and  a believing  slave  could  not  make  a waqf 
in  favour  of  unbelievers.  As  to  the  question  whether 
the  person  who  derived  benefit  from  a waqf  must 
be  so  indicated  that  the  institution  may  remain  for 
ever,  a ditt’erence  of  opinion  exists.  Some  think 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  waqif  to  indicate  an 
unending  series  of  persons  for  whom  the  waqf  is 
destined  ; others  hold  that  a has  a permanently 

valid  continuation  even  if  this  is  not  specially  indi- 
cated by  the  founder ; ‘ if  there  are  no  surviving 
persons  who,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
waqif,  have  a claim  to  the  income  of  a waqf,'  they 
say,  ‘ then  the  income  is  intended  for  the  poor.’ 

Waqfs  need  not  be  exclusively  intended  for 
religious  or  philanthropic  purposes ; according  to 
the  majority  of  Muslim  lawyers,  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  purpose  of  a waqf  is  merely  permissible.  In 
the  Shafi'itic  law-books  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
a waqf  may  even  extend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
rich.  Many  waqfs,  such  as  mosques,  cemeteries, 
and  water  supplies,  are  intended  for  the  rich  as 
well  as  for  the  poor.  The  law-books  especially 
recognize  the  validity  of  a waqf  in  favour  of  some 
one’s  family.  In  this  case,  if  any  one  has  decided 
that  property  belonging  to  him  shall  be  a ivaqf 
for  his  children  and  further  descendants,  and  these 
become  extinct,  then,  according  to  the  majority 
of  Muslim  lawyers,  his  further  relatives  have  a 
right  to  the  income  of  the  waqf,  and  after  them 
the  poor. 

(4)  The  fighah,  i.e.  the  form  in  which  the  waqif 
makes  his  will  known,  is  not  generally  subjected 
to  special  regulations.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  founder 
makes  his  meaning  plain  by  pointing  out  what 
property  shall  be  waqf,  and  to  what  purpose  it 
must  be  given.  It  is,  however,  not  permissible  to 
make  the  existence  of  a waqf  dependent  on  a 
condition  or  a period  of  time.  Therefore  a waqf 
is  invalid  if  the  waqif,  for  instance,  declared,  ‘ If  I 
get  a son,  then  is  my  house  a waqf’  or  if  he  made 
his  property  a waqf  ‘ for  ten  years.’  According  to 
many  Muslim  writers,  one  may,  however,  distin- 


guish between  waqfs  which  have  a general  purpose 
(e.g.,  for  philanthropic  purposes)  and  tho.se  which 
are  intended  only  for  definite  persons  (e.g.,  for  the 
descendants  of  the  founder).  In  the  first  case  the 
disposition  of  the  waqif  must  be  preserved  as  far 
as  possible,  and  thus  only  the  conditions  or  desig- 
nation of  a period  must  be  declared  invalid,  and 
not  the  institution  itself ; in  the  latter  case  there 
is  no  opening  for  this,  and  the  waqf  itself  is 
invalid. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  the  waqif  may 
make  the  existence  of  a waqf  dependent  on  his 
own  death.  He  may  decide  that  property  shall 
become  a waqf  after  Ids  death.  Such  a disposition 
is,  however,  subject  to  the  general  regulations 
concerning  wills,  .and  may  be  withdr,awn  by  tlie 
owner  up  to  his  death  ; moreover,  only  J of  the 
estate  may  thus  be  made  a waqf,  since  the  heirs 
have  a right  to  the  other  |.^ 

IV.  Public  law.  — 15.  The  imam. — (a)  The 
election  of  an  imam.  — According  to  the  legal 
theory,  the  Muslim  communitj^  must  be  guided  by 
an  inidni,  who  is  to  be  regarded  .as  the  khallfah 
(i.e.  substitute)  of  the  Prophet.-  The  quarrels  as  to 
the  invhnat  in  the  fir.st  centuries  after  Muhammad 
divided  the  Muslims  into  various  religious-political 
parties,  which  2)artiallj^  continue  to  the  ju'esent  day. 
To  them  belong  especially  the  Shi’ite.s  and  Khari- 
jites,  who  are  regarded  as  heretics  by  orthodox 
Muslims.  The  opinions  of  these  parties  differ  in 
many  respects — as  to  iDolitical  que.stions,  as  to  who 
must  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  imam,  and  as 
to  the  requirements  which  he  must  fulfil.®  We 
must  at  present  limit  ourselves  to  a sketch  of  the 
regulations  which  obtain  in  this  matter  among  the 
orthodox. 

All  questions  regarding  the  imam  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  position  of  affairs  during 
the  first  thirty  years  after  Muhammad.  That 
period,  in  which  the  Muslim  community  was  led 
by  Abu  Bakr, 'Umar,  'Uthman,  and  'Ali — the  so- 
called  ‘rightly  guided  khalifahs’  (al-khulafa’  al- 
rashidun) — with  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the 
most  faithful  comrades  of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded 
among  orthodox  Muslims  as  the  ‘ Golden  Age  ’ of 
Islam ; and,  according  to  them,  the  principles 
followed  at  that  time  must  be  regarded  as  the  only 
correct  ones. 

The  imam,  therefore,  like  the  four  immediate 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  must  belong  to  his  tribe, 
and  thus  be  a Quraishite.  The  Shi'ite  doctrine 
that  the  imam  must  be  also  a descendant  of  the 
Prophet  is  rejected  by  the  orthodox.  Moreover, 
(1)  the  imam  must  be  a free,  male  Muslim  of  full 

age,  recognized  as  'adl  (see  p.  864’’) ; (2)  he  must 
be  competent  to  manage  the  business  of  the 
State,  and,  above  all,  have  the  spirit  and  courage 
to  fight  against  the  unbelievers  and  to  protect 
Muslim  territory.  (3)  Tiie  imam  ought  also, 
properly  speaking,  to  be  a mujtahid  (see  p.  860’’), 
competent,  if  necessary,  to  settle  difficult  religious 

1 See,  further,  J.  Kresmarik,  ‘ Das  Wakfrecht  vom  Stand- 
punkte  des  Sari'atrechtes  nach  der  hanefitischen  Schule,’  in 
ZD  MG  xlv.  [1891]  511-576;  E.  Clavel,  Droit  musulman:  le 
waqf,  ou  kahons,  d'apris  la  doctrine  et  la  jurisprudence  (Rites 
hanaflte  et  malekite),  Cairo,  1896. 

2 In  most  Muslim  countries  the  popular  view  was  that  the 
imam  was  the  substitute  of  Allah  Himself.  Accordingly,  many 
imams  were  called  khalifat  Allah  {i.e.  substitute  of  God),_  but 
many  Muslim  scholars  disapprove  of  this  title.  See  I.  Goldziher, 
‘Du  Sens  propre  des  expressions  “Ombre  de  Dieu,  Khalife  de 
Dieu”  pour  designer  les  chefs  dans  I’Islam,’  in  RHR  xxxv. 
[1897]  331-338. 

3 See  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Development  of  Muslim  Theology, 

pp.  7-63 ; J.  Wellhausen,  ‘ Die  religios-politischen  Oppositions- 
parteien  im  alten  Islam,’  in  AGG,  phil.-hist,  Kl.,  new  ser.,  no.  2 
[1903];  I.  Friedlander,  ‘The  Heterodoxies  of  the  Shiites  in  the 
Presentation  of  Ibn  Hazm,’  in  J A OS  xxvili.  [1907]  1-80,  xxix. 
[1909]  1-183 ; I.  Goldziher,  ‘ Beitriige  zur  Litteraturgesch.  der 
Shi'a  und  der  sunnit.  Polemik,’  in  5 WA  W Ixxviii.  [1874]  439-624  ; 
R.  E.  Briinnow,  Die  Charidschiten  unter  den  ersten  Omay- 
yaden,  Leyden,  1884. 
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situations  on  his  own  authority,  just  as  the 
immediate  successors  of  Muhammad  were  held  to 
have  been  perfect  scholars.  Since,  however,  such 
ijtihad  was  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  later 
generations,  such  learning  can  no  longer  be  de- 
manded even  of  an  imam.  (4)  An  imam  may  have 
no  physical  infirmity,  or  defect  of  intellect ; serious 
defects,  such  as  blindness,  deafness,  or  insanity, 
disqualify  a candidate  for  the  imamat.  Con- 
sequently, a khallf  was  often  made  blind  after  his 
deposition,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  attempt- 
ing to  recover  his  position. 

At  the  election  of  an  imam  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  principles  which  obtained  in  the  ‘ Golden 
Age.’  Inheritance,  according  to  the  law,  gives  no 
claim  to  the  imamat.  Each  khallf  must  be  elected, 
and  his  election  is  valid  only  if  (1)  he,  like  the 
first  khallf  Abu  Bakr,  receives  the  homage  of  a 
certain  number  of  Muslims  of  high  rank  (‘those 
who  are  qualified  to  bind  and  loose  ’) ; or  if,  (2)  like 
the  second  /rAaZ?/ 'Umar,  he  is  appointed  by  the 
former  imam  as  his  successor.  ‘ Those  who  are 
qualified  to  bind  and  loose’  and  have  the  right  of 
electing  an  imam  consist  of  Muslims  of  full  age,  of 
the  male  sex,  free  men  who  are  recognized  as  'adl, 
and  can  judge  what  persons  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  be  elected  as  imam,  and  which 
among  those  who  come  under  consideration  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  position  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

The  election  of  an  imam  is  a fard  al-kifdyah ; 
i.e.,  as  soon  as  this  task  is  fulfilled  by  some  quali- 
fied person,  all  others  are  relieved  from  the  duty 
(see  p.  863'’).  ‘The  election  of  an  imam’  say  the 
Muslim  scholars,  ‘ it  is  true,  is  usually  carried  out  by 
the  leading  circles  in  the  capital,  and  is  acquiesced 
in  in  the  other  parts  of  the  land  (as  at  the  election 
of  Abu  Bakr),  but  the  electors  in  the  capital  have 
no  right  of  preference  above  those  in  other  ] daces.’ 
If  dill'erent  persons  are  elected  as  imam  in  diilerent 
places,  a new  election  must  be  held  between  these 
candidates.  The  faqlhs  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  electors  which  must  be  demanded  for  a 
valid  election.  Some  of  them  require  at  least  five 
electors,  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  appeal  to 
the  election  of  the  third  khallf  'Uthman,  but 
others  regard  the  election  by  even  one  elector  as 
valid  if  he  is  a universally  respected  and  influential 
man. 

If  the  imam  himself  nominates  his  successor,  the 
choice  is  binding  on  all  Muslims,  if  the  chosen 
person  has  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  imam 
and  expressly  accepts  his  nomination.  In  appoint- 
ing his  successor  the  imam  need  not  consult  the 
electors ; he  may  also  indicate  several  persons  to 
succeed  him  in  a definite  order  one  after  the  other. 
But  Muslim  lawyers  consider  that  a father  has  no 
right  to  appoint  his  son  as  his  successor,  since  they 
regard  no  one  as  capable  of  forming  an  unprejudiced 
judgment  as  to  whether  his  son  is  fitted  for  this 
higli  dignity. 

(b)  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  imam. — The 
imam  is  not  only  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Muslims, 
as  has  been  often  incorrectly  assumed  in  Europe ; 
he  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  secular  authority 
in  Islam.  There  is  no  idea  among  Muslims  of  a 
separation  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 
In  this  respect  the  position  of  the  first  thirty  years 
after  Muhammad  is  copied.  The  imam  must, 
like  the  four  ‘rightly  led’  khallf s,  wage  war 
against  unbelievers,  see  to  the  contribution  of  the 
zakdh,  resolve  differences  of  opinion  in  the  com- 
munity, take  care  that  the  regulations  of  the 
shariah  are  respected  and  that  transgressions 
against  it  are  punished,  take  action  against  lieresies, 
try  to  bring  the  erring  back  to  the  right  way,  etc. 
If  it  appears  that  the  imam,  is  incompetent  to 
fulfil  his  office,  or  that  he  abuses  his  power,  then 


‘tho.se  who  can  bind  and  loose’  mast  depose  him 
and  choose  a new  imam. 

Every  Muslim  is  bound  in  loyalty  and  obedience 
not  only  to  the  legitimate  imam,  but  also  to  any 
one  who  has  made  himself  de  facto  master  of  the 
highest  authority,  even  though  he  has  not  the 
requisite  qualities  (e.g.,  a woman,  a person  who  i.s 
under  age,  ignorant,  not  an  Arabian,  or  a sinner), 
and  even  if  he  has  not  been  appointed  as  imam  in 
a legal  manner.  Such  a potentate,  who  in  the 
/iy/t-books  is  usually  called  ‘the  holder  of  power’ 
{dhu’l-shatvkah),  is  not  a legitimate  imam,  but 
orthodox  jMuslims  nevertheless  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary for  believers  to  recognize  his  authority,  at 
least  when  he  does  not  force  them  to  sin  against 
the  law. 

This  opinion  apparently  arose  as  early  as  the  first  centurj’ 
after  Muhammad.  During  the  incessant  strife  of  tlie  Umayyads 
against  the  religious  rebels,  wlio  would  not  recognize  their 
authority,  the  opinion  became  established,  among  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  among  the  leading  scholars,  that  it  was 
better,  for  the  prevention  of  greater  disasters,  not  to  resist  the 
tyrant  even  though  he  did  not  fulfil  the  theoretical  ideals. 
Traditions  arose  that  the  Prophet  himself  had  foretold  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  had  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  it  was  a 
duty  for  all  Muslims  to  submit  to  the  ruling  princes.  ‘Thirty 
years  long,’  the  Prophet  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘shall  you  he 
happy  under  the  government  of  my  successors,  but  after  this 
the  dominion  shall  pass  to  tyrannous  princes.’  The  companions 
of  Muhammad  asked,  ‘Must  we  not  contend  against  sucli  god- 
less potentates?’  ‘No,’  he  answered,  ‘so  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  According  to  another  saying  of  the 

Prophet,  ‘ a Muslim  must  be  obedient  both  in  matters  which  he 
approves  and  in  those  of  which  he  disapproves,  so  long  as  no 
acts  are  enjoined  on  him  by  which  he  would  transgress  the 
laws  of  God.  In  the  latter  case  he  need  neither  listen  nor 
obey.* 

On  the  ground  of  this  theory  the  later  Muslim  princes  and 
Ichalt/s  had  a claim  on  the  obedience  of  their  subjects,  even 
though  they  were  not  appointed  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  shnrVak  and  did  not  possess  the  legally  required  qualities. 
Opposition  to  princes  who  are  not  of  Qnraishite  (or  even  of 
Arabian)  origin,  such  as  the  Turkish  Sultans,  and  who  have, 
therefore,  theoretically  no  right  to  the  Khalifate,  is  from  a 
religious  standpoint  not  permitted  for  Muslims,  unless  the  prince 
has  to  be  deposed  because  of  his  bad  government. 

i6.  Legal  procedure. — {a)  Eegnlations  concern- 
ing the  qdcli  and  trials. — A very  important  duty 
ol  the  imam  is  to  aiqioint  a sufficient  number  of 
judges.  Acting  as  judge  is  regarded  by  iMnsliin 
scholars  as  a fard  al-kifdyah  (see  p.  863'’).  Thus 
no  one  is  obliged  to  accept  the  oilice  of  judge  wlien 
the  duty  can  be  fullilled  satisfactorilj’  by  others; 
when  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  to  act  as 
judge  becomes  a personal  duty  {fard  al-'ain); 
unuer  such  circumstances  every  one  who  is  able  to 
give  a decision  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
law  is  obliged  to  be  a judge. 

A qddi  (judge)  generally  must  be  a free  male 
Muslim  of  full  age,  who  is  recognized  as  'adl  (see 
p.  864*’),  and  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  regulations 
of  tlie  canon  law.  In  theory  the  judge  must  even 
be  a mnjtahid  (see  p.  860'’),  and  be  able,  in  passing 
a sentence,  to  deduce  independently  from  the 
sacred  sources  tlie  rules  to  be  aiiplied.  But,  as 
lias  already  been  stated,  among  the  later  Muslims 
no  one  was  any  longer  reganled  as  qualified  to 
give  an  independent  judgment  in  Tig^'-’i'i^tters ; 
tlierefore  even  a judge  can  at  present  be  only  a 
niuqallid,  and  must  keep  in  every  respect  to  what 
is  prescribed  in  the  authoritative  ^^'^^t-books  of  bis 
madhhab. 

In  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  tlie  judge, 
the  law  forbids  the  qddi  to  accept  presents,  except 
from  bis  relatives  in  the  direct  line  (because, 
according  to  the  law,  he  can  never  give  a decision 
in  tlieir  favour).  For  the  same  reason,  according 
to  all  except  the  Uanilites,  judges  are  forbidden 
to  engage  in  commerce,  because  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  them  exceptional  advantages  in  trade,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  favour. 

The  judge  controls  the  trial,  and  is  not  generally 
hound  by  legal  regulations  for  this  purpose.  He 
is  obliged  only  to  give  sufficient  opportunity  both 
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to  piaintitt'  and  to  defendant  (al-mudda  I and  nl- 
mdidda  a 'alaihi)  to  present  their  declaration  and 
arguments.  He  must  treat  both  parties  equally, 
provided  they  are  both  believers ; he  must  also 
refrain  from  exercising  influence  on  the  witnesses. 
He  is  permitted  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
friendly  relations  between  the  parties,  and  to  re- 
commend the  cause  of  one  party  to  the  good  will 
of  the  other. 

If  the  defendant  admits  that  the  plaintiff  is 
right,  the  latter  is  not  obliged  to  prove  his  con- 
tention. Such  an  iqrdr  (‘  acknowledgment’)  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  valid  only  if  it  has  been 
made  before  the  judge  by  a defendant  of  full 
age,  in  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
•without  any  compulsion.  If  the  contention  con- 
cerns the  payment  of  a debt  or  other  questions 
concerning  property,  he  who  makes  the  acknow- 
ledgment must  also  be  rashld  (see  p.  871“). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  contests  the 
contention  of  the  plaintiff,  he  cannot  lose  his  case 
until  the  plaintiff  has  proved  his  claim  by  evidence. 
If,  however,  the  matter  in  hand  is  so  accurately 
known  to  the  judge  that  he  can  himself  give  evi- 
dence, he  may,  according  to  the  Sliafi'ites  and 
Hanifites,  give  sentence  without  further  proof  on 
the  sole  ground  of  his  personal  knowledge  ; ac- 
cording to  the  Malikites,  he  has  not  this  right. 
All  Muslim  schools  are  agreed  that  the  judge  is 
never  obliged  to  give  sentence  on  the  ground  of 
formally  valid  proof,  against  his  better  knowledge. 

(b)  Legal  theory  regarding  evidence. — Written 
documents  cannot  be  regarded  as  valid  evidence, 
unless  their  contents  are  confirmed  by  trustworthy 
witnesses  ; the  force  of  the  proof,  however,  is  then 
no  longer  in  the  document,  but  in  the  oral  evidence. 
An  exception  is  formed  to  this  rule  by  documents 
sent  from  one  judge  to  another.  In  practice  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  recognize  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

Legally  recognized  evidence  consists  principally 
in  (1)  proof  borne  by  witnesses,  and  (2)  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  parties  before  the  judge. 

(1)  Testimony  (shahddah)  has  the  force  of  proof 
only  if  it  is  borne  by  a Muslim  of  full  age,  who  is 
not  under  guardianship,  and  is  recognized  as  'adl 
(see  p.  864'=).  If  the  judge  knows  a witness  per- 
sonally, he  need  not  inquire  whether  he  is  'adl ; 
otherwise,  according  to  the  Shali'ites  and  Mali- 
kites, he  may  give  no  credence  to  the  testimony 
till  two  trustworthy  male  witnesses  have  assured 
him  that  the  witness  is' adl,  even  though  the  other 
party  in  the  case  make  no  objection  to  his  credi- 
bility ; according  to  the  (Janifites,  such  an  inquiry 
is  called  for  only  in  the  case  of  hadd  and  qisds 
(see  art.  Crimes  and  Punishments  [Muham- 
madan], §§  2,  5),  and  if  the  other  party  throws 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

Inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is 
usually  handed  over  by  the  judge  to  two  of  his 
orticers  who  bear  the  title  of  muzakki,  i.e.  one  who 
declares  the  witness  to  be  zakl  (‘without  sin,’ 
‘ pure  ’).  In  many  Muslim  lands  there  are  also 
persons  with  the  title  of  'adl  or  shahid,  who  fill 
much  the  same  role  as  a notary.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  qddl.  If  two  parties  wish  to  make 
an  important  contract  or  sale,  or  to  set  on  foot 
other  transactions,  they  may  go  to  such  an  'adl 
that  he  may  witness  the  contract.  If,  later  on, 
there  is  litigation  between  the  parties  with  refer- 
ence to  this  transaction,  the  'adl  may  be  heard  by 
the  judge  as  a trustworthy  witness. 

Wiien  it  is  established  that  a witness  is  'adl,  his 
evidence  is  held  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  without 
his  having  to  swear  on  oath  that  he  will  speak  the 
truth.  Only  in  a few  cases  may  the  judge  attach 
to  tile  evidence  of  an  'adl  no  value  as  proof — e.g., 
when  the  witness  is  related  in  the  direct  line  to 


one  of  the  parties  and  testilies  in  his  favour,  or  if 
he  is  an  enemy  of  one  of  the  parties  and  testifies 
against  him.  According  to  the  yanifites  and 
Malikites,  husband  and  wife  cannot  give  valid  evi- 
dence against  each  other,  though  the  Shali'ites 
allow  this. 

Since  only  a few  Muslims  live  so  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  canon  law  that  they 
m.iy  really  be  regarded  as  'adl,  the  judges  in 
Muslim  lands  must  very  often  content  themselves 
with  the  declarations  ot  witnesses  who  do  not  fulfil 
the  legal  requirements.  In  such  cases  their  de- 
clarations are  not  legal  testimony  in  the  strict 
sense. 

The  testimony  of  Christians,  Jews,  and  other 
unbelievers  must  be  regarded  as  worthless  ; the 
judge  may  attach  no  credence  to  the  declarations 
of  persons  who  deny  the  most  important  truths  in 
the  sphere  of  Muhammadanism. 

The  number  of  witnesses  by  whom  either  of  the 
parties  can  prove  a declaration  depends  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  If  the  parties  are  disputing  as 
to  debt  or  property,  then,  according  to  Qur'an,  ii. 
282,  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  men,  or  of  one 
man  and  two  women,  is  required  ; according  to 
the  Shali'ites  and  Miilikites,  one  male  witne.ss  is 
in  such  a case  sufficient,  if  the  party  who  calls  him 
takes  an  oath  that  he  (himself)  has  spoken  the  truth 
(and,  according  to  the  MMikites,  even  two  women 
in  this  case  may  take  the  place  of  the  male 
witness). 

If  the  case  is  not  concerned  with  money,  the 
law  demands  (a)  the  witness  of  two  men,  if  they 
must  testify  as  to  subjects  which  are  generally 
known  only  to  men — e.g.,  retaliation  and  the  price 
of  blood  ; (/3)  the  testimony  of  a definite  number 
of  women,  if  points  have  to  be  proved  which  are 
usually  known  only  to  women — e.g.,  the  physical 
infirmities  of  women,  foster-relationship,  child- 
birth, etc.  As  to  the  number  of  female  witnesses 
required  in  the  latter  case,  the  opinions  of  the 
Jiqh-schoois  differ ; the  Shafi'ites  demand  four 
women  or  two  women  and  one  man,  the  !Mali- 
kites  two  women,  and  the  yanifites  one  only.  If 
the  case  concerns  a Imdd,  the  witness  of  women 
must  be  regarded  as  worthless ; in  this  case  proof 
can  usually  be  given  only  by  two  male  witnesses, 
and  in  cases  of  adultery  only  by  four  male 
witnesses. 

(2)  The  oath  (yaniin),  according  to  the  Shafi'ites 
and  MMikites,  may  be  administered  by  the  judge 
to  one  of  the  parties  in  order  to  make  the  evidence 
of  one  male  witness  or  of  two  female  witnesses  a 
sufficient  proof.  The  defendant  is  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  that  the  plaintiff  is  in  the  wrong,  if  the 
latter  cannot  prove  his  claims  legally.  If  the 
defendant  refuses  to  take  this  oath,  the  plaintiff, 
according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  must  be  given  the 
verdict  if  he  is  ready  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
his  contention ; according  to  the  yanifites,  this 
oath  of  the  plaintiff  is  not  necessary,  and  the  judge 
must  immediately  condemn  the  defendant  if  he 
refuses  to  swear  that  the  idaintiff  was  in  the 
wrong  ; according  to  the  Malikites,  the  oath  of 
the  plaintiff  is  required  only  in  some  special  cases. 

The  expiration  of  a long-  time  is  not  properly  recognized  in 
Muslim  law  as  a means  of  acquiring  property  or  gaining 
freedom  from  debt,  but,  when  it  appears  that  a plaintiff  has 
neglected  to  institute  a suit  for  an  exceptionally  long  time 
without  good  reason,  this  must  he  regarded  as  a proof  that 
he  knew  himself  that  he  had  no  case.  As  to  the  length  of  this 
term  of  limitation  the  opinions  of  Muslim  scholars  differ.  In 
practice  an  ordinance  of  the  Turkish  Sultans  is  usually  followed, 
who  decreed  (towards  the  end  of  the  ICth  cent.)  that  the  judges 
might  not  grant  a suit  if  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had 
without  good  reason  neglected  to  bring  for-ward  his  case  for 
fifteen  rears  (see  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  ‘ lets  over  verjaring  in 
het  Moeham.  recht,’  in  Tijdsckrift  Bataviaasch  Genootschap, 
xlii.  [1900]  393-427). 

17.  The  holy  ■war  (jihad). — (a)  The  duty  of 
believers  to  take  part  in  the  holy  war  (jihad). — 
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Another  important  religious  duty  of  the  imam  and 
the  Muslim  community  is  the  holy  war  against 
unbelievers — the  jihad  {i.e.  ‘to  take  trouble,’ 
‘exert  oneself,’  striving  ‘on  the  way  of  Allah’ 
[fi  sabil  Alldh]) — in  order  violently  to  convert  the 
heathen  to  the  true  faith,  or  at  least  to  subject 
them  to  the  yoke  of  Islam. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  Islam,  Muslims  were 
forbidden  to  take  measures  against  the  unbeliev- 
ing inhabitants  of  Mecca  who  persecuted  and 
ill-treated  them,  but  after  the  Hijrah  the  position 
was  altered.  In  Qur’an,  xxii.  39-42,  Allah  de- 
clared that  in  future  Muslims  should  be  permitted 
to  defend  themselves  if  they  were  attacked,  ar.d 
that  in  so  doing  they  could  count  on  God’s 
support. 

‘ When  they  strive  against  their  persecutors,’  it  is  stated  in 
these  verses  of  the  Qur’an,  * it  is  permissible : Allah  is  powerful 
enough  to  help  those  who  are  driven  out  of  their  homes  un- 
righteously, merely  because  they  said,  “Allah  is  our  Lord.” 
If  God  did  not  help  men  against  each  other,  hermitages, 
churches,  synagogues,  and  all  places  of  prayer  where  God’s 
name  is  often  glorified  would  be  rendered  desolate,*  etc. 

This  permission  to  ofier  defence  against  attacks 
was  soon  afterwards  changed  into  a command 
actually  to  attack  the  unbelievers,  and,  since 
the  various  expeditions  for  robbery  and  pillage 
on  both  sides  brought  about  a state  of  perpetual 
war  between  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  the 
Muslims  at  Medina,  the  jihad  gradually  became 
one  of  the  most  important  religious  duties  of 
Muhammad’s  adherents. 

Of.  Qur’an,  ii.  212-213 : ‘ The  strife  is  prescribed  for  you ; 
you  have,  it  is  true,  an  antipathy  to  it,  but  it  is  possible  that 
you  have  an  antipathy  to  that  which  nevertheless  is  good  for 
you.’ 

Those  who  could  not  personally  take  part  in  the 
campaign  must  at  least  assist  in  the  jihad  by 
payments  of  money  according  to  their  means. 

Even  after  Mecca  was  taken,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  converted  to  Islam,  the  jihad 
against  unbelievers  remained  a religious  duty. 
Though  the  Prophet  at  that  time  did  not  persecute 
the  heathen  for  their  unbelief  alone,  the  jihad 
against  many  tribes  of  the  heathen  Arabs  was 
necessary  because  they  frequently  broke  their 
treaty  and  otherwise  showed  signs  of  their  un- 
trustworthy and  dangerous  disposition.  The  doc- 
trine that  all  heathen  must  be  subjected  to  Islam 
‘ because  of  their  unbelief  ’ first  arose  in  the  time 
of  the  Great  Conquests,  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  when  the  Muslim  armies  succeeded  in 
conquering  an  extensive  territory  outside  Arabia, 
and  in  making  tributaries  of  many  unbelievers. 
At  that  time  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  declared  ; 

‘ I am  commanded  to  fight  against  men  until  they 
hear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
that  Muhammad  is  God’s  messenger ; only  by 
pronouncing  these  words  can  they  make  their 
property  and  blood  secure  from  me.  ’ 

The  jihad  is  a duty  for  every  male  Muslim  who 
is  free,  of  full  age,  and  not  only  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  intellectual  powers,  but  also  physically 
fit  for  service  and  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
weapons.  A son,  however,  may  not  go  to  war 
without  the  permission  of  his  parents  (if  they 
are  Muslims),  or  a debtor  without  the  permission 
of  his  creditors.  According  to  tlie  Shafi'ites  and 
yanifites,  no  one  is  bound  to  the  jihad  unless  he 
has  a mount  to  cover  the  distance  between  his 
dwelling  and  the  scene  of  war,  and  also  the  neces- 
sary sustenance  for  himself  and  for  those  for  whose 
sustenance  he  is  responsible ; according  to  the 
Malikites,  the  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  war  is 
independent  of  these  conditions. 

The  jihad  is  generally  a fard  al-kifdi/ah,  and, 
when  a sufficient  number  of  Muslims  take  pai't  in 
the  war,  the  others  are  permitted  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  to  the  practice 
of  the  various  callings  by  which  the  sustenance  of 
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believers  must  be  maintained.  Only  in  ease  of  an 
attack  by  unbelievers  and  the  invasion  of  a Muslim 
land  is  participation  in  the  jihad  an  individual 
duty  {fard  al-ain)  both  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
threatened  districts  and  for  all  believers  living  in 
the  neighbourhood.  If  the  land  is  conquered  by 
unbelievers,  according  to  the  fatwds  of  the  later 
scholars,  every  Muslim  who  is  in  a position  to  leave 
the  land  is  then  obliged  to  do  so  as  quickly  as 
possible,  at  least  if  he  is  hindered  in  the  practice 
of  his  religious  duties. 

All  lands  not  belonging  to  ‘ the  territory  of 
Islam  ’ (ddr  al-isldm)  must  gradually  be  conquered 
by  the  Muslims,  and  are  therefore  called  ‘territory 
of  the  war’  (ddr  al-luirb).  The  imam  has  to  settle 
when  the  attack  shall  be  begun.  According  to 
theory,  one  campaign  at  least  must  be  undertaken 
against  the  unbelievers  every  year ; but  this  be- 
came impossible  in  the  later  periods,  and,  according 
to  several  Muslim  scholars,  at  present  it  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  if  the  imam  keeps  the  army 
in  good  condition  and  trains  it  for  carrying  on  the 
jihad. 

The  many  regulations  concerning  the  ways  in 
which  Muslims  must  wage  the  jihad  cannot  be 
treated  in  detail  here ; they  have  no  practical 
importance  for  the  later  generations.  Generally 
speaking,  the  war  must  be  carried  on  as  humanely 
as  possible,  the  helpless  must  not  be  killed,  and 
the  property  of  the  enemy  must  not  be  needlessly 
destroyed.  Before  tlie  imam  invades  territory 
inhabited  by  unbelievers,  he  must  urge  the  in- 
habitants to  be  converted  to  Islam.  If  he  neglects 
this,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites  (but  not  the  other 
/j/t-schools),  the  diyah  must  be  paid  for  every 
believer  who  is  killed. 

(6)  Regulations  concerning  booty. — The  sharing 
of  booty  (ghanimah)  among  those  who  have  a claim 
to  it  is  carefully  regulated  in  the  fiqh-hooks.  The 
regulations  on  this  subject  depenu  on  Qur'an,  viii. 
42.  This  verse  was  revealed  when  the  Muslims 
had  obtained  great  booty  in  the  battle  of  Badr, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  establish  rules  for  its  divi- 
sion. Among  the  ancient  Arabians  the  head  of 
the  tribe  usually  received  a fixed  proportion  (e.g.,  a 
quarter)  of  the  booty,  while  the  rest  was  divided 
among  the  fighting  men  of  the  tribe.  The  head 
of  the  tribe  received  the  largest  share,  but  was 
bound  to  heavy  expenditure  in  the  interests 
of  the  tribe.  He  had,  above  all,  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  tribe,  by  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness not  only  to  his  relations  but  to  all  who  had 
need  of  help,  such  as  the  old,  widows,  orphans, 
the  poor,  and  the  guests  of  the  tribe.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  old  Arabian  custom,  Qur’an,  viii. 
42,  regul.ated  the  division  of  the  ghanimah  in  the 
following  words : ‘ Know  tliat  of  that  which  you 
make  booty  a fifth  mart  belongs  to  Allah — to  His 
messenger,  his  family,  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and 
travellers — if  you  believe  in  Allah,’  etc.  Thus  the 
head  of  the  Muslim  community,  i.e.  Allah  or  His 
messenger,  for  the  future  took  the  place  of  the 
former  head  of  the  tribe,  and  had  to  use  the  fifth 
piart  of  the  booty  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Arabian  heads  of  the  tribes  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  use  it. 

According  to  Muslim  law,  f of  the  booty  of  war 
must  be  divided  among  the  troops  which  have 
taken  part  in  the  battle.  If  a Muslim  kills  an 
unbeliever  in  battle,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  he 
has  a right  to  his  weapons  (salab) ; but,  according 
to  the  J@anilites  and  Malikites,  only  if  he  had  ex- 
pressly made  this  condition  with  the  imam  before- 
hand. The  remaining  fifth  part  (khums),  according 
to  tlie  Shafi'itic  system,  based  on  the  words  of 
Qur’an,  viii.  42,  must  be  divided  into  live  equal 
parts.  One  of  these  parts  (namely,  that  which  w.as 
formerly  designed  for  the  Prophet)  must  after  his 
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death  be  used  for  the  common  good  of  the  general 
Muslim  community,  and  the  four  remaining  parts 
are  to  be  given  respectively  to  (1)  the  relatives  of 
the  Prophet,  (2)  the  orphans,  (3)  the  poor,  and  (4) 
travellers,  at  least  so  far  as  they  have  need  of  help. 
According  to  the  ^anilites,  the  share  of  the  Pro- 
phet has  lapsed  since  his  death,  and  so  also  has 
that  of  his  family,  so  that  the  khums  must  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts  and  paid  out  to 
the  three  remaining  parties.  According  to  the 
Malikites,  the  imam  has  the  right  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  how  the  khums  shall 
be  used  in  the  general  interest  of  Muslims. 

To  the  booty  belong  not  only  the  weapons  and 
mounts  which  have  been  captured  in  battle,  but 
alt  moveable  property  of  the  enemy  ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  land  and  all  immoveable  property  in 
conquered  territory  is  not  divided  as  booty  (see 
below,  § i8  (a)).  Prisoners  are  also  part  of  the 
booty.  If  unbelievers  are  converted  to  Islam  be- 
fore they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
they  and  their  children  must  be  regarded  by  the 
Muslims  as  fellow-believers,  and  they  also  keep 
their  property.  In  the  oi)posite  case  they  become 
slaves  (the  men  as  well  as  the  women  and  children) 
and  are  divided  among  the  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  a share  in  the  booty.  The  imam  is  en- 
titled to  put  prisoners  of  war  to  death  ; according 
to  the  Shah'ites  and  Malikites,  be  may  spare  them 
and  set  them  free,  either  in  exchange  for  ransom 
or  for  Muslim  prisoners  of  war,  or  even  without 
compensation. 

i8.  Rights  and  duties  of  unbelievers  in  Mus- 
lim lands. — (ffl)  Tribute. — The  population  of  the 
lands  conquered  by  Muslims  after  hluhammad’s 
death  originally  retained  their  old  faith.  Thej' 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old  dwellings, 
both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country ; but  they 
had  to  pay  tribute  to  their  conquerors.  The 
tribute  consisted  chiefly  of  paj'ment  of  part  of  the 
harvest.  Villages  and  sometimes  whole  districts 
were  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  deliver 
definite  quantities  of  crops,  which  were  afterwards 
converted  into  money  by  the  Muslim  officials. 
The  forms  of  government  existing  in  the  ancient 
times  in  the  different  districts  were  preserved  in 
many  respects.^ 

The  tribute  is  called  both  jizyah  and  kharcij ; 
both  names  have  originally  the  same  meaning. 
Tlie  word  jizyah  is  taken  from  Qur’an,  ix.  29 : 
‘ Strive  against  the  “ people  of  the  Book  ” who  do 
not  believe  in  Allah  and  the  Last  Day,  and  do  not 
regard  as  forbidden  what  Allah  and  His  messenger 
forbid,  until  they  pay  you  jizyah  in  abasement.’ 
Muslim  writers  are  accustomed  to  explain  jizyah 
as  that  which  is  paid  ‘ as  compensation  ’ by  the 
‘ people  of  the  Book  ’ because  the  Muslims  allow 
them  to  keep  both  their  faith  and  their  life  and 
give  them  protection.  Kharaj,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  conquered, 
especially  in  Iraq,  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  taxation.'^  Later  on,  however, 
a diflereuce  was  made  between  the  two  words, 
kharaj  being  taken  to  mean — probably  because  it 
was  originally  understood  in  the  sense  of  produce 
of  the  field — taxation  connected  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  land,  in  distinction  from  jizyah,  which 
came  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  poll- 
tax. 

The  land  in  the  conquered  territories  was  de- 
clared by  Muhammad’s  successors  to  be  a national 
domain,  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  the 

1 See  C.  H.  Becker,  Papyri  Sckott-Reinhardt,  i.  (Heidelberg, 
1900)  37  ff. 

2 Cf.  T.  Noldeke,  Gesch.  der  Perser  und  Amber  zur  Zeit  der 
Sananiden,  Lej'den,  1879,  p.  241 ; M.  von  Bercheni,  La  Prnpriiti 
territoriale  et  I’impdt  fonder,  Geneva,  18S6,  p.  20  ; C.  H.  Becker, 
p.  39.  Another  name,  originallv  a Byzantine  term,  was  lasq 
(Gr.  Tofti) ; cf.  Noldeke,  ZA  xxiii.  [1909-10]  145-148. 


companions  of  the  Prophet.  They  would  not  divide 
the  land  among  the  troops,  but  kept  it  as  a perma- 
nent source  of  income  for  all  future  generations  of 
Muslims.  The  conquered  population  were  allowed 
to  cultivate  the  land  as  they  had  formerly  done, 
but  they  had  to  pay  part  of  the  produce  as  tribute 
{kharaj). 

Tlie  I'rophet  himself  had  acted  in  some  respects  in  the  same 
way  at  the  conquest  of  certain  districts  inhabited  by  Jews  to 
the  north  of  Medina.  When  these  places  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Kluslims  without  much  fighting,  the  Prophet  commanded  that 
the  captured  land  should  not  be  divide  among  the  Muslim 
troops,  but,  like  the  khums  of  the  ghanlmah,  should  be  left  to 
his  pei-sonal  disposition.  See  Qur’an,  lix.  7 ; ‘ What  God  allows 
to  fall  to  His  messenger  as  fai’^  belongs  to  God  — to  His 
messenger,  his  family,  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  travellers ; 
accept  what  God’s  messenger  gives  you,  but  refrain  from  that 
which  he  forbids  you  ; fear  God,  for  His  punishments  are  fear- 
ful.’ Apparently  the  intention  was  that  property  which  could 
not  be  regarded  as  booty  should  be  managed  by  the  Prophet, 
in  order  that  the  income  might  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
fifth  part  of  the  booty. 

The  land  which  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 
State  dominion  in  conquered  countries  was  also 
called  fai’,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  the  income  of 
the  /ai’-land  to  the  IMuslim  community  it  was 
arranged  that  kharaj  should  be  for  ever  attached 
to  the  possession  of  that  land.  Even  if  the  popu- 
lation which  cultivated  the  land  went  over  to 
Islam,  they  must  continue  to  pay  the  kharaj. 
This  rule  has  proved  unworkable  in  practice,  since 
the  payment  of  the  kharaj  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  subjection  to  which  onlj’  unbelievers  could  sub- 
mit.^ The  new  converts  rejected  this  obligation, 
in  spite  of  all  measures  taken  Ijy  the  magistrate. 
After  their  conversion  they  refused  to  pay  more 
than  the  tithe  which  the  Arabian  ^Muslims  were 
also  obliged  to  pay  from  the  product  of  their 
harvests. 

In  the  second  century  after  the  Hijrah  several 
separate  works  were  written  bj’  Muslim  scholars 
about  the  kharaj.  Among  these  is  the  well-known 
book  written  by  Abu  Yusuf  at  the  instance  of  the 
'Abbasid  Khalif  Al-Mansur.®  In  these  works  it  is 
accurately  established  which  lands  belonged  to  the 
yaf’-territory  and  were  thus  the  State’s  dominion, 
and  how  much  their  inhabitants  must  pay  as 
tribute.  But,  after  the  whole  population  had 
gradually  accepted  the  faith  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors, and  the  sharp  distinction  between  them 
and  the  latter  was  becoming  less  and  less  marked, 
the  payment  of  the  kharaj  passed  completely  out 
of  use.  Both  the  Arabs  who  had  settled  on  the 
State  domain  and  the  new  converts  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a tribute,  and  in  the  end  the  land  was 
no  longer  regarded  as  /ai’-land. 

(6)  Poll-tax,  and  other  obligations  of  the  dhimmis. 
— In  the  later  law-books  there  is  usually  no  longer 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  kharaj,  but  only  of 
the  jizyah.  By  this  was  understood  in  later  times, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  a fixed  sum  of  money 
which  was  to  be  paid  per  head  by  unbelievers  as 
tribute  (on  the  ground  of  Qur’an,  ix.  29).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Shali'ites,  only  the  aid  al-kitab,  i.e. 
possessors  of  a revelation  (esp.  Christians  and  Jews 
who  already  confessed  their  faith  before  kluhammad 
had  preached  Islam  [see  above,  p.  866'’]),  are  allowed 
to  submit  to  the  JMuslims  on  condition  that  they 
shall  pay  the  jizyah.  Other  believers  must,  ac- 

1 Lit.  ‘whatGodmaii:esrc[«m(Arab.  afa’a)to  His  messenger.’ 

All  the  possessions  of  the  unbelievers  must  ‘return’  to  the  Mus- 
lims. From  this  peculiar  expression  of  Qur’an,  lix.  7,  the  name 
fai'  originated.  By  this  name  Muslim  law  understands  all  goods 
returning  to  the  Muslims,  without  being  booty  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  tribute  paid  by  unbelievers  also  belongs 
to  the/ai'.  , , . , . v 

2 Hence  the  earlier  Muslim  faqVis  used  to  forbid  Arab  con- 

querors to  own  land,  at  least  in  countries  in  which  the  land 
belonged  to  the  State  domain  (/(it’).  There  was  no  objection, 
however,  to  Arabs  possessing  land  in  countries  m which  the 
land  did  not  belong  to  the/ai’,  and  where,  therefore,  no  khara] 
was  to  be  paid.  ,,  ..  -v 

3 On  the  Arabic  books  about  the  kharaj  see  I.  Goldzihei, 
Deutsche  Lit.-Zeitung,  xvii.  [1896]  1514  f. 
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cording  to  them,  be  fought  against  until  they 
have  accepted  Islam.  According  to  the  other 
_^2'A-schools,  the  regulations  concerning  the  jizyah 
are  applicable  also  to  all  other  unbelievers,  and  the 
latter  may  be  permitted  to  submit  to  the  Muslims 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  their  faith.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ranilites,  the  heathen  Arabians 
were  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Malikites,  the  heathen  Quraishites,  so 
that  only  these  had  to  choose  between  death  and 
conversion  to  Islam. 

The  submission  of  unbelievers  must  take  the 
form  of  a statement  by  which  the  rights  and  duties 
of  both  parties  are  accurately  described.  The  un- 
believers must  bind  themselves  to  pay  the  jizyah, 
and  to  fullil  the  other  duties  that  Islam  enjoins  on 
them.  The  Muslims  in  exchange  for  this  must 
hind  themselves  for  the  future  not  only  to  leave 
them  in  peace,  but  also  to  protect  them.  The 
subjugated  unbelievers  who  are  thus  under  the 
protection  (dhimmah,  i.e.  responsibility)  of  the 
Muslims  are  therefore  called  dhimmis  in  the  law- 
books. 

Only  those  dhimmis  who  are  of  full  age,  free, 
male,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  are  obliged  to  jizyah.  According  to 
the  Shafi'ites,  the  amount  of  this  payment  depends 
on  the  agreement  made  at  the  drawing-up  of  the 
act  of  submission  ; the  imam  or  his  deputy  must 
demand  at  least  one  dinar  per  head,  but,  if  it  is 
possible,  preferably  more ; according  to  the  Mali- 
kites, the  imam  has  the  right  to  act  in  the  interests 
of  the  Muslims  according  to  his  own  judgment ; 
according  to  the  Ranifites,  he  has  no  choice,  but 
must  demand  from  every  poor  dhimmi  one  dinar, 
from  each  who  is  well-to-do  two  dinars,  and  from 
each  who  is  rich  four  dinars.  According  to  the 
conviction  of  Muslims,  however,  at  the  ‘ end  of  the 
days’  Jesus  will  once  more  come  back  to  the  earth 
and  show  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Jews  that 
Islam  is  the  only  true  religion.  In  the  ideal  jjeriod, 
which  will  begin  at  His  coining,  all  unbelievers 
must  be  converted,  and  the  jizyah  can  no  longer  be 
accepted  from  any  one. 

Like  other  taxes  which  unbelievers  have  to  pay 
(e.g.,  the  customs  which  they  must  pay  for  their 
goods  if  they  trade  in  Muslim  lands),  the  jizya.h 
belongs  to  the  fai'.  As  to  the  question  how  the 
inidni  must  use  the  money  belonging  to  the  fai' 
there  is  a dill'erence  of  opinion  among  the  jiqh- 
schools. 

According  to  the  Shafi'ites,  the  rules  concerning  the  division 
of  the  khums  of  the  bootj'  (see  above,  p.  881  f.)  are  also  applicable 
to  tbe  fai' ; thus  J of  the  fai'  must  be  divided  between  the  same 
five  categories  of  persons  who  have  also  a right  to  the  khums  of 
the  booty,  while  the  remaining  | are  destined  for  the  general 
interests  of  Musiims.  According  to  the  Hanifites  and  Malikites, 
the  rules  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  booty  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  fai',  but  the  whole  fai'  must  be  used  in  the  interests 
of  all  Muslims  {e.g.,  for  the  payment  of  judges,  troops,  and 
officials,  for  the  building  of  forts,  roads,  bridges,  mosques,  etc.). 
Unbelievers  in  Muslim  lands  not  only  have  to  pay 
tribute,  but  are  also  subjected  to  other  regulations 
which  involve  indignities ; e.g. , they  have  to  fasten 
a coloured  piece  of  cloth  (ghiydr)  on  their  clothes, 
and  wear  a special  kind  of  girdle  (zunndr),  in  order 
that  they  may  readily  be  distinguishable  from 
Muslims.  Christians  must  preferably  wear  a blue, 
Jews  a yellow  ghiydr.  They  may  not  ride  on 
horseback,  their  houses  may  not  be  as  high  as,  or 
higher  than,  those  of  their  Muhammadan  neigh- 
bours, and  they  may  carry  no  weapons.  They 
must  not  give  otlence  to  Muslims — e.g.,  by  ringing 
their  church-bells,  or  by  openly  slighting  Islam, 
the  Prophet,  or  the  (Qur’an,  by  drinking  wine,  or 
eating  pork,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
practise  their  own  religious  observances.  In  the 
toivns  in  which  at  the  conquest  of  the  land  there 
were  no  churches  or  synagogues,  they  may  not  be 
built  later  ; Christians  and  Jews  may  restore  these 


buildings  only  if  they  are  in  danger  of  ruin  ; 
according  to  Abu  Ranifah,  even  this  was  per- 
mitted only  in  those  lands  which  had  not  been 
conquered  but  had  voluntarily  submitted  at  the 
approach  of  the  Muslim  army.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  however,  in  the  first  centuries  of  Islam  the 
Muslims  conceded  to  Christians  much  greater  free- 
dom as  to  the  building  of  churches  (ef.  I.  Goldziher, 
in  ZDMG  xxxviii.  [1884]  674).  Otherwise  the 
dhimmis  are  in  many  respects  on  an  eqfiality  with 
their  Muslim  fellow-citizens  ; they  may  acquire 
property  in  the  lands  of  Islam  and  carry  on  trade  ; 
this  last  is  under  certain  conditions  permitted  even 
to  unbelievers  who  have  not  submitted. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  on  special  subjects  of  Muslim 
law  cited  above  and  various  artt.  in  El  and  iJly  the  follow- 
ing general  works  must  be  mentioned  here : Ash-Sha'rani, 
Balance  de  la  loi  rmtsuhiianey  Fr.  tr.  by  M.  A.  Perron,  Aljpers, 
1898;  Joanny-Pharaou  and  T.  Dulau,  Droit  musultnaHy  Paris, 
1840. 

Hanifite  LAW. — N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  A Digest  of  JfooAum- 
ynudan  Law,  i.  (on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  usually  applied 
by  British  Courts  of  Justice  in  India),  London,  lirC*-'*,  -1S75; 
W.  H.  Macnagfhten,  Principles  and  Precedcn'x  of  Uindu  and 
Mohammadan  Law,  Calcutta,  1825  ; C.  Hamilton,  The  Hedayd, 
or  Guide;  a Commentari/  on  the  MustnUman  Laws,  London, 
1791,  2nd  ed.,  with  preface  by  S.  Grove  Grady,  do.  1870;  J.  M. 
d’Ohsson,  Tableau  g^niral  de  Vempire  othoman,  Paris,  17S7- 
1820. 

SilAFriTE  LAW. — E.  Sachau,  Muhammedanisches  Recht 
nach  schafiitischer  Lehre,  Berlin,  1897 ; Th.  W.  JuynboU, 
Haiidbuch  des  Uldmischen  Gesetzes,  Leyden  and  Leipzig,  101'  ; 
L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg,  Principes  du  droit  musulman  selon 
les  rites  d’Abou  Hanifah  et  de  Chdfi'l,  Fr.  tr.  b}’  R.  de  France 
de  Tersant,  Algiers,  189G;  Minhddj  at-Tdlibin,  Manuel  oV 
jurisprudence  musulmane  selon  le  rite  de  ChdfVi,  Batavia, 
1882^4;  Path  aUQarib,  Coimncntairc  sur  Ir  precis  de  juris- 
prudence  d'Aboti  Vhodjd'  par  Ibn  Qdsim  al'Ghazzi,  Leyden, 
1895;  S.  Keyzer,  Precis  de  junsprudence  musulmane  par 
A bote  Chodjdy  do.  1859. 

MAlikite  law. — M.  A.  Perron,  Pricis  de  jurisprudence 
musulmane  selon  le  rite  maUkite  par  Khalil  ibn  Ishuk- 
{ = Explor.  scient.dcVAhj^rie,  x.-xv., Paris,  1848-51),  Paris, 1S77 ; 

N.  Seignette,  Code  musuhnan  de  Khalil,  ConsUiniine,  1S7S; 

O.  Houdas  and  F.  Martel,  TraiU  de  droit  musulman : La 
Tohfat  d'Ebn  Acem,  Algiers,  1893. 

ShI'ITE  law. — N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  A Digest  of  Moohumnuidan 
Laiv,  ii.  (containing  the  doctrines  of  the  Iinami  code  of  juris- 
prudence), London,  1869,  -1886  ; A.  Querry,  Droit  musulman  : 
Rccueil  de  lots conceimant  les  mxcsulmansschijites,  Paris,  1871-72 ; 
N.  von  Tornauw,  Das  moslemische  Recht  aus  den  Quellen 
dargestellt,  Leipzig,  IS55.  XH.  W.  JuYNBOLL. 

LAW  (Rouian), — i.  Fas  and  ius, — Law,  accord- 
ing to  Roman  ideas,  had  a double  foundation,  being 
based  partly  upon  divine  revelation  and  partly 
upon  human  ordinance.  Here  we  have  the  root 
of  the  distinction  between  and  iuSj  and  this 
again  corresponds  to  the  division  of  law  into  iiis 
diviiium  ami  ius  huuian  um  : 

‘ Fas  et  iura  sinunt  id  est  divina  humanaque  iura  permittunt ; 
nam  ad  religionem  fas,  ad  liomines  iura  pertinent’  (Serv.  Geoig. 
i.  269 ; the  explanatory  clause,  however,  fails  to  hit  tlie  mark, 
as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  fas  lay,  not  in  its  relation  to 
religious  things — there  were  also  secular  Ia\vs‘de  religione’ — 
but  in  its  divine  origin  [of.  Isid.  Orig.  v.  ii,  2,  ‘fas  lex  divina 
est,  ius  lex  humana*]);  Cic.  de  Hamsp.  Resp.  34,  ‘oratores 
contra  ius  fasque  interfectos . , . ius  legatorum  cum  hoininum 
praesidio  munitum  sit,  turn  etiam  divino  iure  esse  vallatum’; 
Livy,  XXVII.  xvii.  13,  ‘ ubi  ius  ac  fas  crederent  coli  . . . ’ ; ib. 
16,  ubi  nec  divini  quicquam  nec  humani  sanctum  esset.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  threefold  division 
of  the  law  into  ius  sacruniy  ius  publicum,  and  ius 
privatum^  — a division  unknown  in  professional 
jurisprudence'^  — does  not  rest  upon  diversity  of 
origin,  but  is  based  upon  the  division  of  atl'airs 
into  res  sacrcs,  res publicce,  and  res privatce,  of  which 
groups  the  res  sacrce  (and  res  religioscv)  come  under 
ius  divimnn,  and  the  other  two  under  ius  hu- 
manum,'^  The  fact  that  the  term /hi'  is  neuter  and 
indeclinable  shows  that  the  corresponding  concept 
was  a pure  abstraction  ; the  attemjjts  to  personify 
it  were  of  relatively  late  date,  and  never  quite 

1 Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  ii.  iv.  33 ; Auson.  Griph.  tern.  nuin.  Cl. 

2 Mommsen,  Staaisrecht'-^,  ii.  52. 

y Gaius,  Inst.  ii.  2,  ‘Summa  itaqiie  rerum  divisio  in  duos 
articulos  diducitur  ; nam  aliae  sunt  divini  iuris,  aliae  humani. 
Divini  iuris  sunt  veluti  res  sacrae  et  religiosae  . . . ’ ; 10,  ‘ hae 
autem  quae  humani  iuris  sunt,  aut  publicae  sunt  aut  privatae  ’ 
(cf.  Mommsen,  loc.  cit.). 
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succeeded,  for  the  prayer  which  Livy  (i.  xxxii.  6) 
puts  into  the  moutli  of  the  Pater  patratus  of  the 
Fetiales  at  tlie  Clarigatio,  and  whieli  begins  with 
the  invocation,  ‘ audi  Juppiter,  audite  Fines,  audiat 
Fas’  (cf.  viil.  V.  8,  ‘audite  lus  Fasque’),  shows 
traces  of  extensive  adulteration  by  annalistic  trad- 
ition, while  the  deity  whom  later  poets  designate 
Fas  (Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  658 ; Valer.  Flacc.  i.  796) 
is  in  reality  the  Greek  Themis.^  This  view  of  fas 
never  found  admission  into  the  cultus,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  divine  personification  of  ius — 
i.e.  lustitia — was  in  the  Augustan  Age  not  merely 
represented  by  the  poets  as  the  counterpart  of 
the  Greek  Dike,^  but  even  honoured  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a special  temple.® 

To  the  Romans  fas  was  by  no  means  simply  an 
eternal  and  universal  law,  a justice  equally  valid 
for  all  peoples  and  for  all  times,  natural  and  there- 
fore traceable  to  a divine  source — a ius  naturoe  or 
Kara  (pijcriv  olsaiov — although  in  the  later  period  and 
under  the  influence  of  (jJreek  philosophy  it  was 
certainly  attenuated  to  an  indefinite  abstraction 
of  this  kind,'*  for,  in  the  sense  of  a natural  or  cus- 
tomary law,®  even  without  written  formulation, 
fas  was  conjoined  with  the  mos  maioruni,^  or  with 
fidesP  and  the  classical  jurists  sometimes  criti- 
cized current  law  by  an  appeal  to  fas  as  of  higher 
authority ; ® it  was  from  this  point  of  view,  in  fact, 
that  the  phrase  ‘contra  fas’  was  often  simply  a 
rather  severe  characterization  of  the  illegality  of  an 
action,®  and  the  frequent  expression  ‘ fas  est’  came 
to  signify  nothing  more  than  ‘par  est,’  ‘licet,’ 
‘fieri  potest.’*"  Originally,  however,  the  scope 
of  the  fas  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Roman  people. 
Nor  had  the  fas  existed  from  eternity  : it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  founders  of  the  Roman  State  had 
made  a compact  with  certain  deities,  who  thereupon 
became  the  national  gods,  and,  while  this  compact 
secured  for  the  Roman  people  the  protection  and 
favour  of  these  gods,  and  therefore  also  all  good 
fortune  and  prosperity,  it  likewise  required  from 
them  the  strict  fulfilment  of  certain  clearly  defined 
duties  and  commandments.** 

These  divine  laws  were  all  included  under  the 
one  term  fas,  which,  accordingly,  was  not  confined 
to  the  demands  of  natural  justi^'e,  as,  e.g.,  those 
referring  to  the  relation  of  children  to  parents, 
etc.,  but  comprehended  also  the  extensive  and  in- 
tricate ritual  law  in  its  entirety.  We  have  the 
clearest  evidence  for  this  in  the  earliest  extant 
document  which  makes  mention  of  fas  and  its  op- 

1 Auson.  Technop.  dedis,  44,  ‘sunt  et  caelicolum  monosyllaba: 
prima  deum  Fas,  quae  Themis  est  Grais  ’ ; G.  Goetz,  Thesaur. 
gloss,  emendat.,  Leipzig,  1899-1903,  i.  436;  cf.  K.  Lehrs,  Popu- 
Idre  Aufsdtze  aus  dem  Altertum  2,  Leipzig,  1875,  p.  98. 

2 Verg.  Georg,  ii.  474  ; Ov.  Fast.  i.  249,  both  with  reference  to 
Arat.  Pkcen.  133. 

3 Ov.  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  iii.  vi.  23  ff.;  cf.  H.  L.  Axtell,  The  Deifi- 
cation of  Abstract  Ideas  in  Roman  Literature  and  Inscriptions, 
Chicago,  1907,  p.  36 f.;  G.  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Eultus  der 
Rbmer^,  Munich,  1912,  p.  333. 

4 Cic.  pro  Milone,  43,  ‘quod  aut  per  naturam  fas  esset  aut 
per  leges  liceret  ’ ; Pers.  v.  98,  ‘ publica  lex  hominum  naturaque  ; 
continet  hoc  fas.’ 

5 On  both  of  these  conceptions  cf.  R.  Hirzel,  ‘*Aypa<)>os  Ndjaos,’ 
in  ASG,  phil.-histor.  Klasse,  xx.  1 [1900]. 

6 Flor.  I.  XXXV.  7,  ‘ contra  fas  deum  moresque  maiorum  ’ ; Cod. 
Justin,  ix.  38,  ‘praeter  fas  praeterque  morem  antiquitatis.’ 

7 Livy  I.  ix.  13,  ‘ per  fas  ac  fidem  ’ ; Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  15,  ‘ neque 
fas  neque  fidem  pensi  habere  ’ ; of.  also  Hist.  iii.  5,  ‘ ius  fasque 
exuere,’  with  Ann.  i.  35,  ‘ fidem  exuere,’  and  Hist.  iv.  67,  ‘ fasque 
ac  foedera  respicere.’ 

8 Instances  in  L.  Mitteis,  Rbmisches  Privatrecht,  i.  23  f., 
note  3. 

^ e.g.  CIL  viii.  10570,  ii.  3,  ‘ (praevaricationem)  . . . contra 
fas  atq[ue)  in  perniciem  rationuni  tuarura  sine  modo  exercuit.’ 

Cf.  R.  Hirzel,  Themis,  Dike  und  Verwandtes,  Leipzig,  1907, 
p.  51. 

11  As  is  distinctly  expressed  in  Cic.  pro  Rest.  91,  ‘ turn  res  ad 
coinmunem  utilitatem,  quas  publicas  appellamus,  turn  conventi- 
cula  hominum,  quae  postea  civitates  nominatae  sunt,  tumdomi- 
cilia  coniuncta,  quas  urbes  dicimus,  invento  et  divino  iure  et 
humano,  moenibus  saepserunt  ’ ; similarly  it  is  said,  e.g.  in  CIL 
vi.  1302,  ‘ is  preimus  ius  fetiale  paravit,’  although  the  Fetial  Law 
was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a part  of  the /as. 


posite  nefas,  viz.  the  Roman  Calendar  of  festivals. 
That  the  abbreviations  Q-R-C-F  and  Q-ST-D-F 
found  there  are  to  read  as  ‘ quando  rex  comitiavit 
fas  ’ and  ‘ quando  stercus  delatum  fas  ’ respectively 
is  proved  on  adequate  grounds ; moreover,  the  sym- 
bols F and  N attached  to  the  majority  of  the  days 
in  the  calendar  meant  originally,  not  fastus  and 
nefastus,  as  was  supposed  at  a later  period,  but/«s 
and  nefas,  as  is  shown  by  the  symbol  N-F-P,  sub.se- 
quently  contracted  to  fvP,  and  signifying  ‘ nefas 
feriae  publicae.’*  In  these  phrases/ns  can  be  con- 
strued grammatically  only  as  the  predicative  noun 
of  a clause  which  in  full  would  '.run  : ‘ hoc  die  lege 
agere  fas  est  ’ ; " ‘ fas  est  ’ signifies  ‘ is  in  accordance 
with  fas,’  just  as  ‘ius  est’  was  employed  in  an 
analogous  sense.®  Thus  the  distinctively  Roman 
practice  of  dividing  the  days  of  the  year  into  the 
two  classes  of  ‘ holy  days  ’ and  ‘ working  days,’ 
belonging  respectively  to  the  gods  and  to  men, 
comes  under  the  fas.*  As  bearing  a like  sense, 
and  with  express  reference  to  the  ordinances  of 
sacred  law,  the  word  fas  is  frequently  used  not 
only  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  sacred  things,® 
but  also  in  the  literature  generally,  as,  e.g.,  with 
reference  to  dedication  (Cic.  de  Domo  sua,  138),  the 
legal  position  of  ‘loca  sacra’  (Paul.  Dig.  XXXIX. 
iii.  17.  3),  questions  of  marriage  law  (Ulpian,  Dig. 
III.  ii.  13.  4),  and  adoption  (Cic.  de  Domo  sua,  35) ; 
similarly,  in  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34  (‘contra  fas,  contra 
auspicia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et  humanas  relig- 
iones’)  and  Marcian,  Dig.  XLVIII.  xviii.  5 (‘inces- 
tum,  quia  cognatam  violavit  contra  fas  ’),  the 
phrase  ‘contra  fas’ still  bears  the  pregnantsen.se 
of  a violation  of  divine  law,  and  passages  of  like 
tenor  are  of  frequent  occurrence  down  to  the 
later  literary  period. 

It  is  a widely  prevalent  -view  that  the  ius  was 
disengaged  from  the  fas  in  relatively  late  times, 
and  was  indeed  developed  from  it,  and  that  in  a 
broad  sense  the  •whole  public  and  private  law  of 
the  Romans  rested  upon  the  basis  of  the  religious 
law.®  This  theory,  however,  requires  considerable 
qualification,  as  has  recently  been  most  efficiently 
shown  by  L.  Mitteis  (op.  cit.  p.  22  f.).  Mitteis 
(p.  26)  rightly  emphasizes  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  hardly  a single  significant  trace  of  the 
influence  of  the  fas  in  the  law  of  property  as 
relating  to  living  persons,  while  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  fas  and  ius  in  family  law  and  the 
law  of  inheritance  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
marriage  was  regarded  as  a ‘ divini  humanique 
iuris  communicatio  ’ (Modestinus,  Dig.  xxili.  ii.  1), 
and  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  sacra  of 
family  and  clan  came  as  decisively  within  the 
province  of  the /as  as  questions  relating  purely  to 
property  within  that  of  the  ius.  In  criminal  juris- 
prudence a religious  penal  law  of  earlier  origin 
maintained  a place  beside  a later  secular  one,  and 
the  provisions  of  each  are  clearly  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  punishment  imposed  (sanctio) ; 
thus,  while  the  secular  law  relegates  the  execution 
of  the  penalty  to  the  authorities,  and  attaches 
definite  penalties  in  person  or  property  to  particu- 
lar crimes,  the  religious  law  knows  nothing  what- 
ever of  penalties  inflicted  by  human  means,  but 
either  declares  that  the  trespass  against  a sacred 
ordinance  can  be  made  good  by  the  proper 
expiatory  oflerings  (piacula)  or  else,  by  pro- 

1 Cf.  W.  Soltau,  in  A.  Fleckeisen’s  Feue  Jahrbiicker  fur 
Philologie,  cxxxvii.  [1888]  836  ; Wissowa,  op.  cit.  p.  438. 

2 The  present  writer  is  at  a loss  to  understand  the  view  of 
W.  W.  Fowler  (The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People, 
p.  487  f.),  viz.  that /os  is  here  an  adverh. 

3 e.g.  Plant.  Persa,  105,  ‘ pernam  quidem  ius  est  adponi  fri- 
gidam  postridie.’ 

4 Hence  Verg.  Georg,  i.  268  f.,  ‘quippe  etiam  festis  quaedam 
exercere  diebus  fas  et  iura  sinunt.’ 

6 e.g.  CIL  vi.  576,  ‘ extra  hoc  limen  aliquid  de  sacro  Silvani 
efferre  fas  non  est’ ; Fest.  p.  318,  ‘ neque  fas  est  eum  immolari.’ 

3 Of  recent  writers  cf.  especially  E.  Lamhert,  La  Fonction  du 
droit  civil  compare,  i.  (Paris,  1903)  632  ff. 
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nouncing  the  formula  ‘ sacer  esto,’  devotes  the 
oft'ender  to  the  deity  for  such  punishment  as  the 
latter  may  decree.  The  leges  sacratm  with  which 
the  inviolability  of  the  plebeian  magistracy  was 
guaranteed  at  its  institution  were  simply  laws 
which  pronounced  the  sentence  (sanctio)  ‘ sacer 
esto,’  ^ just  as,  in  fact,  the  penalty  imposed  upon 
one  who  violated  the  privileges  of  the  plebs  was, 
according  to  the  literary  tradition,  ‘ut  . . . eius 
caput  lovi  sacrum  esset,  familia  ad  fedem  Cereris, 
Liberi,  Liberaeque  venum  iret.’^  What  we  have 
here,  accordingly,  is  not  a secular  ordinance  in  the 
forms  of  public  law,  but  a contract  under  the 
protection  of  the  fas.  The  person  declared  to  be 
sacer  was  a proscribed  outlaw,  and  any  one  had  the 
right  to  execute  the  divine  sentence  under  which 
he  lay,  and  might  kill  him  with  impunity.®  The 
same  consequences  were  incurred  by  one  who  com- 
mitted an  act  of  violence  upon  a tribune  of  the 
people,^  though  at  a later  period  the  State  itself 
saw  to  the  due  infliction  of  the  penalty  by  secular 
law,  viz.  by  bringing  the  crime  before  the  magis- 
trates in  the  form  of  a process  of  perduellion.® 
A similar  reinforcement  of  the  sentence  ‘ sacer 
esto  ’ by  a secular  penalty  is  authorized  also  by 
the  Law  of  the  XII  Tables  as  given  by  Pliny, 
HN  xviii.  12  : 

‘Friipem  . . . aratro  quaesitam  noctu  pavisse  ac  secuisse 
puberi  XII  tabulis  capital  erat  euspensumque  Cereri  necari 
lubebant,  . . . inipubem  praetorif?  arbitratu  verberari  noxiaiiive 
duplionemve  decerni/ 

where  the  reference  to  Ceres  indicates  that  the 
original  formula  of  the  sanctio  was  ‘ Cereri  sacer 
esto,’  and  that  the  penalty  of  crucilixion  (or,  in 
the  case  of  those  under  age,  scourging)  was  a later 
addition.  It  is  possible  that  in  other  cases  as  well 
the  sanction  of  secular  law  was  added  to  or  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  sacred  law,  and,  as  tlie  former 
was  naturally  more  certain  in  its  operation  than 
the  latter,  fas  gradually  lost  its  practical  signili- 
cance,  and  came  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  ideal 
ratification  and  reinforcement  of  a secular  law 
that  was  in  itself  perfectly  competent  to  administer 
the  penalty.  Only  so  can  we  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  the  often  ^ purely  conventional  phrase, 
‘ins  et  fas’  or  ‘ius  iasque,’’’  is  found,  almost 
without  exception,  with  its  terms  in  that  order,® 
even  in  passages  where  the  reverse  order  might 
seem  the  more  natural,  as,  e.g.,  Livy,  XXXIII. 
xxxiii.  7,  ‘ius  fas  lex,’  and  Cic.  de  Harusp.  Resp. 
43,  ‘ deos  hominesque,  pudorem,  pudicitiam, 

senatus  auctoritatem , ius,  fas,  leges,  iudicia 
violavit’  (where  ‘deos  hominesque’  would  lead 
us  to  expect  ‘ fas  iusqne  ’).  The  same  sequence 
occurs  also  in  the  technical  language  of  religion, 
as  in  the  Lex  ar®  Narbonensis,  CIL  xii.  4333, 
ii.  14,  ‘ Si  quis  tergere  ornare  relicere  volet,  quod 
beneticii  causa  flat,  ius  fasque  esto,’  in  accordance 
with  which  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  law 
of  the  temple  at  Furfo  (CIL  ix.  3513.  7)  should 
probably  be  restored  thus : ‘ utei  tangere  sarcire 
tegere  . . . [ius]  fasque  esto.’  This  also  explains 
why  the  fas  should  be  specially  appealed  to  in 
matters  which  the  arm  of  the  civil  law  did  not 

1 Hence  the  term  ‘saerosanctus,’  the  implications  of  wliicli 
A.  Rosenberg  (Ilermcs,  xlviii.  [1913]  359 II.),  whose  arguments 
so  frequently  carry  conviction,  has  failed  to  grasp  with  sutli- 
cient  clearness. 

2 Livy,  HI.  Iv.  7 ; cf.  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  Ixxxix.  3,  x.  xlii.  3f. 

3 Fesb.  p.  318;  Macr.  Sat.  iii.  vii.  6;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  x.  3;  cf. 
also  W.  W.  Fowler,  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  i.  [1911]  57  ft. 

Cic.  pro  Tullio,  47,  ‘ legem  antiquam  de  leglbus  sacratis,  quae 
iubent  impune  occidi  euin,  <iui  tribunum  plebls  pulsaverit’; 
cf.  Livjq  III.  Ivi.  6 ; Dion.  Hal.  vi.  Ixxxix.  3. 

t Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafrecht,  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  581. 

6 First  in  Plautus,  Cist.  20 ; Terence,  Uecyra,  387. 

1 Of.  R.  Hirzel,  Themis,  Dike  und  Verwandtes,  p.  161. 

8 The  sequence  in  Verg.  Geory.  i.  269  (‘fas  et  iura  sinunt’) 
and  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  i.  6 (‘  velut  fas  iusque  perpensum  ’)  is  due 
no  doubt  to  the  writers’  conscious  purpose  ; in  Livy,  vii.  xxxi. 
3 (‘sicut  fas  iusque  est’)  E.  Wolflliu,  in  view  of  his  author’s 
regular  usage,  has  substituted  ‘ ius  fasque  ’ for  the  traditional 
reading. 


reach,  as,  e.g.,  affairs  of  international  law,  which 
regulated  the  relations  of  war  and  peace  among 
the  nations ; thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  ‘ fas 
gentium  ’ * and  the  ‘ fas  armorura  et  ius  hostium.’  ® 

2.  Codification. — It  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  there  could  be  no  complete  or  public  codifi- 
cation of  the  ordinances  of  the  ivs  divinum,  as, 
although  the  latter  was  traced  back  to  a definite 
compact  with  the  wds,  it  was  in  reality  the  result 
of  a gradual  development.  The  duty  of  preserv- 
ing tliis  sacred  law  was  committed  to  the  State 
priests,  who  had,  as  required,  to  give  their  [uo- 
fessional  ojiinions  for  the  enlightenment  and 
instruction  botli  of  the  authorities  and  of  private 
individuals.  There  was,  however — apart  from  the 
penal  authority  of  the  Pontifex  .Maximus  in 
relation  to  his  subordinate  priests — no  official 
administration  of  sacred  law,  and  no  official 
infliction  of  its  penalties.  In  general,  ofi'ences 
against  the  fas  were  regarded  as  falling  under 
the  maxim  ‘deorum  iniuriae  dis  curae’  (Tac.  Ann. 
i.  73),  and  the  piacnla  assigned  to  particular 
ritual  misdeeds  were  not  penalties,  but  were 
designed  sinqily  to  show  the  delinquent  how  he 
might  propitiate  the  offended  deity.  \ person 
who  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  ojiportunitj’,  and 
who  refused  to  offer  the  required  piacuhtm,  or  one 
who  violated  the  fas  in  so  gross  a fashion  that 
expiation  was  deemed  impossible,  was  impiiis,  was 
excluded  from  the  nwa;  deorum,  even  if  neither  the 
sacred  nor  the  seciuar  authorities  took  proceedings 
against  him;®  the  only  thing  that  could  affect 
such  an  offender,  indeed,  was  the  reprimand  of  the 
Censor.  Those  who  violated  the  ordinance  regard- 
ing holj’’  days,  or  did  not  fulfil  a vow  that  they 
had  made,  or  broke  an  oath  made  by  apiiealing 
to  the  gods,  did  not  thereby  become  liable  to 
human  retribution  at  all,  whether  of  priests  or  of 
magistrates;  and  even  with  reg.anl  to  those  pro- 
visions of  the  sacred  law  which,  by  means  of  the 
formula  ‘sacer  esto,’  committed  the  defender  to 
the  divine  retribution,  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  was,  as  noted 
above,  a later  development.  Likewise,  in  cases 
which  did  not  relate  to  penal  offences  at  all,  but 
involved  civil  matters  falling  within  the  scope 
of  the  fas,  as,  e.g.,  the  mode  and  extent  of 
the  required  fulfilment  of  a vow,  the  inheritance 
of  the  sacra  familiaria,  etc.,  the  priests  did  not 
deliver  a judgment  that  could  be  enforced  In- 
law, but  merely  gave  an  opinion  regarding  the 
legal  jwsition,  tliough  it  is  true  that  this  opinion 
was  almost  always  accepted  bj’’  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Corresponding  to  the  respective  spheres  of  the 
several  colleges  of  priests,  the  codification  of  the 
ius  divinum  is  found  in  three  distinct  forms,  viz. 
the  ius  piontificium,  the  ius  augurale,  and  the  ius 
fctiale.  The  ius fetiale  contained  the  articles  re- 
lating to  matters  of  international  law  which  could 
not  bo  consummated  without  religious  ceremonies, 
and  also  the  form  of  such  ritual ; the  vital  element 
in  the  ius  augurale  was  the  widely  ramified  and 
imposing  doctrine  of  the  auspicia  ; the  ius  ponti- 
feium  embraced  not  only  the  ritual  ordinances 
designed  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests,  i.e.  the 
ceremonial  law  in  the  juoper  sense,  but  also  all  the 
essential  prineijiles  of  the  legal  and  other  relations 
between  the  Roman  citizen  or  the  Roman  nation 
and  the  State  gods  ; and  in  a State  whose  citizens, 
alike  as  individuals  and  as  a jieople,  attached  the 
utmost  significance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pa.v 
deum,  and  as  ‘ religiosi.ssimi  mortales  ’ (Sallust, 
Cat.  xii.  3)  applied  themselves  to  their  religious 

1 Ann.  i.  42,  ‘ liostiuin  quoque  ius  et  sacra  legationuiu  et  fas 
gentium  rupistis.* 

- Hist.  iv.  68 ; cf.  Ann.  i.  10,  ‘ contra  fas  disciplinae  ’ ; Justin, 
xxxix.  iii.  8,  ‘praeter commune  bellanlium  fas.’ 

Mommsen,  Strajrecht,  p.  30  f. 
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concerns  with  the  most  painful  conscientiousness, 
this  pontifical  law  bore  upon  every  phase  of  private 
and  public  life,  so  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was 
actually  designated  as  ‘ index  atque  arbiter  rerum 
divinarum  huinanarumque  ’ (Festus,  p.  185).  This 
certainly  does  not  in  the  slightest  alter  the  fact 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontifices,  as  of  all 
other  priests,  was  Avholly  confined  to  the  province 
of  the  ius  divinmn ; ' nevertheless  those  invested 
with  the  priestly  office,  just  because  they  ex- 
pounded and  administered  the/as,  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  great  experience 
in  the  application  and  interpretation  of  law,  and 
thus  also  great  acuteness  in  juridical  thinking  and 
reasoning ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  points  at  which  the  fas  came  into  touch 
with  questions  of  secular  life  and  secular  law,  they 
required  to  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  itis 
civile  also,^  so  that  the  Pontifices  were  the  earliest 
jurists  of  Rome,  and  in  virtue  of  their  responsa 
exercised  no  small  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  civil  law  as  rvell.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  responsa,  so  far  as  they  transcended 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  ius  divinmn,  were  not 
official  deliverances,  and  thus  were  never  given  by 
the  collegium  as  a w'hole,  but  were  pronounced  by 
individual  Pontifices,  who  in  such  things  had  no 
higher  authority  than  a private  person  learned  in 
the  law.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  body 
of  consulting  lawyers  was  largely  recruited  from 
among  the  Pontihces  the  ancient  reading  of  the 
history,  to  which  modern  scholars  have  attached 
too  much  importance,  wrongly  assumed  that  the 
Pontihcal  College  as  such  was  officially  concerned 
in  the  preservation  and  application  of  the  civil  law, 
and  asserted  that  the  form  of  rvords  necessary  to 
the  institution  of  a suit  (the  legis  aetiones)  was 
officially  communicated  to  the  parties  by  a member 
of  the  Pontifical  College  annually  appointed  for  the 
purpose,^  and  even  that  the  knorvledge  of  the  civil 
law  as  a whole  was  confined  to  the  Pontifices.^  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  official  function  of  the  Ponti- 
fical College  was  restricted  to  the  administration 
of  the  sacred  law,  and  a similar  limitation  must 
be  assigned  to  the  juristic  writings  de  iure ponti- 
ficio,  which  drew  their  materials  from  the  pontifical 
archives,  the  lihri  (or  commcntarii)  pontificum, 
and  of  ■which,  with  an  older  work  by  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  comprehensive  treatises  of  M.  Antistius 
Labeo  and  C.  Ateius  Capito  may  be  singled  out  for 
special  mention. 

An  important  step  in  the  publication  of  the 
sacred  law  -was  taken  when  the  register  of  court- 
days  and  holy  days,  the  Fasti,  was  made  accessible 
to  the  public — an  event  brought  about,  as  Momm- 
sen® rightly  infers  from  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  i.  8,  by  the 
pronn\lgation  of  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables  ; while 
the  well-known  disclosure  of  Cn.  Flavius,  the  pro- 
tege of  the  revolutionary  Appius  Claudius,  Censor 
in  312  B.C.,  marks  the  earliest  issue  of  the  calendar 
in  a codified  form.  Another  extensive  collection 
of  articles  from  the  sacred  law,  the  publication 
of  which  cannot  be  precisely  dated,  was  current 
among  the  jurists  of  the  later  period  under  the 

1 Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  47,  ‘ quid  enim  ad  pontificem  de  iure  parie- 
tum  et  aquarum  aut  ullo  omnino  nisi  eo  quod  cum  religione 
coniunctum  est?’ 

2 Ib.  ‘ pontificem  bonum  neminem  esse  nisi  qui  ius  civile  bene 
nosset.’ 

3 Pompon.  Dig.  i.  ii.  2.  6,  ‘ omnium  tamen  harum  interpretandi 
scientia  et  aetiones  apud  collegium  pontificum  erant,  ex  quibus 
constituebatur  quis  quoquo  anno  praeesset  privatis  ’ — a state- 
ment which  Mommsen  (Staatgrecht'i,  ii.  46)  justly  characterizes 
as  confused  and  incredible,  while  R.  Maschke  (in  Festschrift 
zum  50-jdhr.  Doktorjubil.  L.  Friedldnders,  Leipzig,  1895,  p. 
322  ff.)  makes  it  the  basis  of  far-reaching  inferences. 

4 Livy,  IX.  xlvi.  5,  ‘civile  ius  repositum  in  penetralibus  ponti- 
ficum evulgavit,’  and,  following  this  statement,  Valer.  Max.  ii. 
v.  2,  ‘ius  civile  per  multa  saecula  inter  sacra  caerimoniasque 
deorum  immortalium  abditum  solisque  pontificibus  notum  (in. 
Flavius  . . . vulgavit.’ 

t libmischc  Chronologic-,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  31,  note  35a. 


title  of  Ius  Papirianum,^  and  was  annotated 
by  Granins  Flaccus,  a contemporary  of  Csesar.® 
The  meaning  of  the  name  ‘ Fapirianum  ’ had  been 
forgotten  by  the  ancients  them.selves,  but  was  be- 
lieved to  go  back  to  an  editor  called  Papirius  (the 
preenomen  is  variously  given),  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Pontifex  Maximus  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,®  while  a rather  unconvincing  modern  theory^ 
xvould  assign  the  compilation  to  Sextus  Papirius, 
a jurist  of  Cicero’s  time,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola.®  While  the  collection 
as  a xvhole  may  be  of  fairly  late  date,®  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  individual  statutes  go  back  to  a 
very  remote  period  and  were  drawn  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pontifices.  They  are  called  Leges 
Pcgice,'^  and  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  kings 
to  xvhom — somewhat  arbitrarily,  it  is  clear — they 
were  ascribed.®  As  regards  their  matter,  they  lie 
wholly  xvithin  the  range  of  the  ius  divinum,  and, 
in  cases  where  they  prohibit  something,  the 
penalties  imposed  are  exclusively  of  a religious 
kind — tl'.e  offering  of  a piaculum  for  less  serious 
oliences,®  and,  for  more  serious,  condemnation  by 
the  formula  ‘ sacer  esto.’  Moreover,  many  of  the 
provisions  bear  directly  upon  the  ceremonial  of 
sacrifice, and  of  other  proceedings  regulated  by 
religious  laxv,  as,  e.g.,  the  interment  of  the  dead.*® 
so  that  we  can  quite  easily  understand  the  refer- 
ence of  Servius  (AEn.  xii.  836)  to  the  ‘lex  Papiria 
dc  ritu  sacrorum  ’ (cf.  also  Macr.  6'af.  III.  xi.  5). 
In  all  cases  where  the  code  seems  to  encroach  upon 
the  sphere  of  secular  law,  it  deals  with  matters 
which  originally  were  regulated  by  the /as  alone, 
but  were  subsequently  brought  -within  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  criminal  law,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  even  with paricidiutn.  The'  ordinances  of 
the  fas  formulated  in  the  Leges  Begice  bore  with 
special  frequency  upon  matters  in  which  private 
law  was  palpably  defective,*'*  as,  e.g.,  the  unin- 
tentional slaying  of  a human  being,*®  and  many 
questions  of  family  law  ; thus  we  find  ordinances 
concerning  the  punishment  of  children  who  ill- 
treat  their  parents,*®  the  exposure  of  children,*''  the 
repudiation  and  selling  of  wives,*®  the  period  of  a 
xvidow’s  mourning  and  her  re-marriage,*®  etc.  ; the 
protection  of  clients  and  landmarks  ®*  also  fell 
xvithin  the  scope  of  the  sacred  law.  When  the 
extreme  penalty  of  ‘ sacer  esto  ’ is  imposed,  the 
deities  to  whom  the  criminal  is  delivered  are  always 
those  of  the  earliest  Roman  cultus,  and  above  all 
Juppiter,®®  Vediovis,®®  and  the  divi  parentum  or 


1 Macr.  Sat.  m.  xi.  5 ; Paul.  Dig.  h.  xvi.  144  ; in  Pompon. 
Din.  1.  ii.  2.  2,  it  is  wrongly  designated  ‘ ius  civile  Papirianuui  ’ ; 
in  Serv.  ftln.  xii.  836,  it  is'called  ‘ lex  Papiria.’ 

2 Paul.  Dig.,  loc.  cit. 

3 Dion.  Hal.  m.  x.xxvi.  4 ; cf.  further  A.  Schwegler,  Romisehe 
Geschichte,  Halle,  1876,  i.  24. 

4 F.  P.  Bremer,  Jurisprudentioe  antehadriance  quae  super- 
sunt,  Leipzig,  1896-1901,  i.  132  f. 

5 Pompon.  Dig.  i.  ii.  2.  42. 

6 Cf.  esp.  0.  Hirschfeld,  Kleine  Schriften,  Berlin,  1913,  p.  239  ff. 

7 Pompon.  Dig.  i.  ii.  2.  36 ; Livy,  vi.  i.  10. 

8 This  appears  from  Fest.  p.  230,  ‘ in  regis  Romuli  et  Tatii 
legibus  ...  in  Servii  Tullii  haeo  est  . . .’ 

8 e.g.  ‘ Paelex  aram  lunonis  ne  tangito  : si  tangit,  lunoni 
crinibus  demissis  agnam  feminam  caedito  ’ (Paul.  p.  222  ; cf.  Aul. 


Cell.  IV.  iii.  3). 

10  e.g.  ‘ si  quisquam  aliuta  faxit,  ipsos  lovi  sacer  esto  ’ 
(Paul.  p.  6). 

11  As,  e.g.,  in  the  presentation  of  the  spolia  opima  (Fest. 
p.  189). 

12  Cf.  Pliny,  UN  xiv.  88,  ‘vino  rogum  ne  respargito.' 

13  ‘ Si  qui  hominem  liberum  dolo  sciens  morti  duit,  paricidas 


esto  ’ (Paul.  p.  221). 

14  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht^,  ii.  42.  _ 

15  ‘ Ut  si  quis  imprudens  occidisset  hominem,  pro  capite 

occisi  agnatis  eius  in  contione  offerret  arietem  ’ (Serv.  Eel.  iv.  43 ; 
cf.  Georg,  iii.  387).  _ . . . 

15  ‘ Si  parentem  puer  verberit,  ast  ille  plorassit,  puer  divis 
parentum  sacer  esto  ’ (Fest.  p.  230). 

17  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  xv.  2. 

18  Plut.  Romulus,  22.  *3  Pint.  Numa,  12. 

20  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  x.  3.  21  Ib.  n.  Lxxiv.  3. 

22  Paul.  p.  6 ; Dion.  Hal.  n.  lxxiv.  3. 

23  Zevs  Ka.7ax96vi.os  (Dion.  Hal.  II.  X.  3). 
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ancestral  spirits.*  The  to  whom  one  half 

of  the  husband’s  property  was  assigned  when  he 
unjustly  repudiated  his  wife^  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  ancient  Roman  goddess  Tellus,  of 
whom  we  read  as  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  to 
her  also  belonged  the  oblation  of  a cow  in  calf 
(‘forda  bos’),  which,  according  to  Plut.  Numa,  12, 
was  demanded  from  a widow  who  married  again 
during  her  period  of  mourning.  The  Ceres  to  whom 
the  spoiler  of  crops  was  delivered  was  without  doubt 
the  ancient  Roman  goddess  of  vegetation,^  and  not 
the  Greek  Demeter  ; it  was  the  latter,  however,  to 
whom,  as  Ceres  Liber  and  Ceres  Libera,  the 
statutes  of  the  Leges  Sacratoe  (a  reproduction  of  the 
Leges  Begice)  assigned  the  property  of  one  who 
infringed  the  privileges  of  the^^e6s.° 

As  the  sentence  of  ‘sacer  esto’  was  attached 
only  to  tlie  statutes  derived  from  the  sphere  of  the 
ancient  fas,  we  must  not,  with  Mommsen  (Straf- 
reclit,  p.  900  tf. ),  regard  the  formula  as  equivalent 
to  the  capital  penalty  of  the  secular  law  ; in  reality 
it  simply  handed  the  oftender  over  to  divine  re- 
tribution, nor  did  it  ever  signify  more  than  this 
except  in  so  far  as  the  State  supplemented  the 
religious  penalty  by  a civil  one.  The  youth  who 
beat  his  father,  and  thereby  became  ‘ divis  paren- 
tuni  sacer’  was  not  called  to  account  by  the  civil 
magistrates,  though  in  legislating  for  certain 
other  offences  the  State  fixed  definite  penalties 
and  so  undertook  to  enforce  them.  As  we  saw 
above  (p.  SSS**),  the  peculiar  form  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  XII  Tables  upon  the  injurer  of  crops 
(‘suspensum  Cereri  necari’  [Pliny,  HN  xviii.  12]) 
clearly  implies  that  the  secTilar  penalty  of  cruci- 
fixion was  an  addition  to  the  older  religious  penalty 
of  ‘Cereri  sacer  esto.’  The  like  holds  good  with 
regard  to  another  offence : if  a patron  wilfully 
injured  his  client,  he  was,  by  a lex  regia  ascribed 
to  Romulus,  delivered,  as  sacer,  to  Vediovis  (Dion. 
Hal.  II.  X.  3),  and  the  XII  Tables  formulated  this 
ordinance  as  ‘ patronus  si  clienti  fraudem  fecerit, 
sacer  esto’  (Serv.  Mn.  vi.  609) ; the  fact  that  the 
deity’s  name  is  omitted  in  the  latter  formulation 
shows  that  the  phrase  ‘ sacer  esto  ’ had  lost  its 
original  meaning,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 
sentence  of  sacratio  should  always  specify  a par- 
ticular deity.®  That  the  whole  procedure  of  conse- 
cratio  capitis  et  bonorum’’  lay  outside  the  sphere 
of  secular  justice,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  that 
of  religious  law,®  to  which  all  formal  judicial  pro- 
cedure was  alien,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
consecratio  bonorum,  which  was  still  inflicted  in 
historical  times,  and  manifestly  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Leges  SacratcB,  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
upon  those  who  resisted  them,®  was  carried  out 
in  purely  religious  forms,  and  neither  required  a 
forensic  jirocess  nor  permitted  of  an  appeal. 

As  the  ills  divinum  was  believed  to  have  come 
into  being  at  the  foundation  of  the  city,  it  could 
of  course  be  developed  indirectly  by  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  priests,  but  could  not  be  added  to  by 
the  creation  of  fresh  laws.  From  the  institution  of 
the  Republic,  accordingly,  there  was  no  specific 
sacred  legislation,  and  the  ius  sacrum  was  a divi- 
sion of  the  ius  publicum, as  finds  clear  expression 
in  the  formula  with  which  the  magistrate  rejected 

1 Fest.  p.  230  ; Plut.  Romulus,  22. 

2 Ih.  3 Sei'v.  ^n.  iv.  166. 

4 Pliny,  HN  xviii.  12 ; see  below. 

6 Livy,  III.  Iv.-lvi. ; cf.  Dion.  Hal.  vi.  l.xxxix.  3,  x.  xlii.  4. 

6 Fest.  p.  318,  ‘sacratae  leges  sunt,  quibus  sanctum  est,  qui 
quid  advei’sus  eas  fecerit,  sacer  alicui  deoruin  sit  sicut  familia 
pecuniaque’ ; cf.  Dion.  Hal.  n.  x.  3. 

1 The  abundant  literature  on  this  subject  is  given  in  J.  Mar- 
quardt,  Rom.  Staatsverwaltung,  iii.2,  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  276. 

8 Cf.  llacr.  Sat.  iii.  vii.  4,  ‘ sacrationis  vocabulo  observantiam 
divini  iuris  implevit.’ 

0 Instances  in  Mommsen,  Strafrecht,  p.  49. 

It  Ulpian,  Dig.  i.  i.  1.  2,  ‘ publicum  ius  est  quod  ad  statmn  rei 
Romanae  spectat,  privatum  quod  ad  singulorum  utilitatera  . . . 
publicum  ius  in  sacris,  in  saoerdotibus,  in  magistratibus.’ 


private  claims  to  property,  ‘ aut  sacrum  aut  publi- 
cum esse,’  * i.e.  ‘ the  property  of  the  gods  and  that 
of  the  State  are  one  in  relation  to  private  property.’ 
In  the  so-called  Lex  de  imperio  Vespasian  i^  the 
two  great  divisions  of  divines  huraance  res  and 
publicas  privatmque  res  (the  embracing 

also  the  sacrce  res)  are  not  conjoined  in  such  a way 
as  to  imply  that  the  latter  pair  is  a subdivision  of 
the  humance  res  ; and  Ulpian’s  definition  of  (secular) 
jurisprudence  as  ‘ divinarum  atque  hnmanarum 
rerum  notitia,  iusti  atque  iniusti  scientia’  (Dig. 
I.  i.  10.  2)  no  longer  recognizes  any  distinction 
between  sacred  and  secular  law. 

Literature. — M.  Voigt,  ‘Die  romische  Klossification  von  iu8 
divinum  und  humanum,’  in  Berichte  der  sacks.  Gesellsch.  der 
Wissenschaften,  liv.  [1902]  185  ff. ; T.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staats- 
reckt^,  Leipzig,  1S87,  ii.  36 ff.  ; W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Relioi- 
ous  Experience  of  the  Roman  People^  London,  1911,  pp.  109  ff., 
270ff.,  486 ff. ; L.  Mitteis,  Roin.  Leipzig,  1912, 

i.  22 ff.  l'’or  the  Leges  Regies:  M.  Voigt,  *Uber  die  leges 
regiae,*  ASG^  phil.-hist.  Klasse,  vii.  [18761 ; P.  Kriiger,  Gesch. 
der  QueMen  und  Litteratur  des  rom.  Rechts^t  Munich  and  Leipzig, 
1912,  p.  3ff. ; fragments  in  C.  G.  Bruns  and  O.  Gradenwitz, 
Fontes  iuris  rom.  antiquity  Tubingen,  1909,  i.  Iff. 

G.  WiSSOWA. 

LAW  (Teutonic  and  Slavic). — i.  Terms  denot- 
ing ‘law.’ — As  the  conceptions  of  justice  and  law 
are  everywhere  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  writing,  we  may  assume  that 
among  the  Teutons  and  the  Slavs  there  were  at 
one  time  only  dypaijyot  vdfioi,  ‘ unwritten  laws.’  The 
nature  of  such  unwritten  laws  can  be  discovered 
only  by  an  analysis  of  the  general  terms  used  to 
de.signate  them.  Among  the  Slavs  one  of  the  most 
typical  terms  for  the  idea  of  law  is  zakon  it,  a word 
found  in  all  the  Slavic  tongues,  and  the  word 
pokonii  was  employed  in  the  same  sense.  As  both 
of  these  words  are  etymologically  akin  to  the  O. 
Slav,  za-cina,  Czech  po-enu,  ‘ I begin,’  they  must 
originally  have  meant  something  like-  ‘ beginning,’ 
i.e.  that  which  existed  or  w.as  in  force  from  the 
lirst.  This  is  the  fundamental  sense  also  of  the 
0.  Russ.  ‘law,’ lit.  ‘the  past,’ and  itoniiw, 

‘ law,’  lit.  ‘ antiquity  ’ ; cf.  such  phrases  as^40  staroj 
poSline  Novgorodekoj,  ‘ by  ancient  Novgorod  law,’ 
dirzati  vii  starine,  ‘ to  observe  the  laws,’  na  vsej 
starine,  ‘ in  retention  of  all  previous  law.’  An  essen- 
tially similar  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the  term  for 
‘ law  ’ common  to  the  W est  Teutonic  dialects,  0.  H.  G. 
&wa,  O.S.  eo,  A.S.  w,  cew.  It  is  true  that  some 
pihilologists  regard  this  Teutonic  word  as  cognate 
with  the  Lat.  eegwum,  so  that  it  would  mean  orig- 
inally ‘ fairness,’  ‘ equity,’  and  this  is  certainly  pos- 
sible by  phonetic  laws  (O.H.G.  &wa  from  * aihi'a= 
Lat.  cequum  from  * aiquo) ; but  tlie  Slavic  data  just 
noted  seem  to  make  it  much  more  probable  that 
O.H.G.  ewa  is  related  to  Lat.  mvum,  ‘eternity,’ 
Gr.  aldv,  ‘ long  space  of  time,’  aiel,  ‘ ever,’  and  thus, 
like  the  Slavic  zakonu,  poilina,  starina,  will  mean 
‘ the  law  which  has  been  in  force  from  eternity, 
from  the  beginning,  from  of  old.’ 

A second  concept  connoting  ‘ laiv  ’ .and  ‘equity,' 
and  common  to  both  Teutons  and  Slavs — though 
found  also  in  other  branches  of  the  Indogermanic 
stock — is  that  of  ‘ straightness  ’ as  contrasted  with 
‘crookedness.’  Thus  Goth,  raihts,  O.  Norse  r(ttr, 
A.S.  riht,  0.  Sax.  relit  (cf.  .also  O.  Irish  recht,  ‘ law,’ 
‘ justice  ’),  are  philologically  equivalent  to  Lat.  rec- 
tus, ‘straight,^  ‘right,’  Avest.  rdHa,  ‘straight,’ 
‘right,’  ‘correct’ ; and  similarly  the  Slav,  pravida, 
pravo,  ‘Law,’  ‘justice,’  is  derived  from  pravii, 
‘straight.’  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  ‘straight’ 
signities  ‘ running  in  tlie  same  line  with  something 
else,’ i.e.  ‘in  accordance  with  it.’  This,  however, 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  that  ‘.something  else’ 
was.  According  to  R.  Loiiing  ( C/6er  JVurzcl  und 

1 OIL  ix.  439,  440 ; of.  Plant.  Trin.  1044  ; Livj-,  xxv.  i.  12,  XL. 
li.  8. 

2 OIL  vi.  930,  line  17,  ‘ quaeounqne  ex  usn  reiv'nblicac  nia- 
iestateqne  divinarmn  hnmauaruin,  publicarnm  piivatarumque 

I rernm  esse  censebit.’ 
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IVesen  des  Rcchts,  Jena,  1907,  passim),  the  norm 
was  a sense  of  justice  inherent  in  man.  In  view  of 
the  above  interpretations  of  Slav,  zakond,  poilinu, 
starina,  and  O.H.G.  6wa  (Lat.  cevum),  however, 
the  present  writer  thinks  it  more  natural  and  more 
in  keeping  with  primitive  thought  to  explain  Germ. 
Recht,  Slav,  pravo,  as  signifying  that  which  agrees 
with  the  usages  of  the  earliest  times. 

Other  two  Teutonic  groups  of  terms  denoting 
‘ law  ’ are  derivatives  of  roots  originally  signifying 
‘ statute,’  ‘ something  fixed.’  One  of  these  is  East- 
ern Teutonic,  the  O.  Norse  log  {from  which  A.S. 
lagu  and  hence  ‘ law  ’ itself  are  derived),  Goth,  (as 
in  Jordanes,  11)  bel{l)agines,  ‘l&wn'  = * hi-lagineis, 
connected  with  lagjan,  ‘ to  lay,’  and,  if  cognate  with 
Lat.  lex,  going  back  to  the  primitive  Indogermanic 
language.  The  other  group,  which  is  reirresented  in 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  tends  rather  to  assume 
the  sense  of  ‘ judgment  on  grounds  of  law,’  includes 
the  Goth.  dOms,  in  dOnijan,  O.  Norse  dmnr,  A.S. 
d6m  (the  regular  term  for  ‘ law,’  as  in  domhdk, 
‘law-book’),  O.  Fris.  dom,  O.  Sax.  dSm,  O.H.G. 
tuom — all  cognate  with  Gr.  tIStj/m,  ‘ set,’  ‘ place,’ 

‘ lay,  ’and  Skr.  dhaman,  ‘ seat,’  ‘ law,’  ‘ order.’  As 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  reference  here  is  to 
statutes  of  the  primitive  gods,  whose  sphere  of 
authority  lay  as  yet  ‘ beyond  good  and  evil  ’ (cf. 
art.  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  50'’),  any  more 
than  to  the  statutes  of  kings,  who  in  primitive 
times  had  no  independent  authority  to  make  laws 
(cf.  art.  King  [Teut.  and  Litu-Slav.],  above,  p.  728), 
we  must  regard  O.  Norse  log  and  Goth.  dOms  as 
denoting  the  statutes  of  those  tribal  assemblies, 
presided  over  by  kings,  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  Indogermanic  epoch,  such  statutes  being 
then  carried  in  the  memory  of  the  people  and  so 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  (cf. 
O.  Schrader,  Reallexilcon  der  indog ermanischen 
Altertumskiinde,  Strassburg,  1901,  s.v.  ‘Volks- 
versammlung  ’). 

Reference  must  be  made,  finally,  to  a very  pecu- 
liar term  for  ‘law’  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, viz.  Goth.  wit6y>  (‘  v6/xos’),  0.  Norse  Vita'S, 
O.H.G.  wizzdd,  etc.  It  is  formed  from  the  Goth. 
witan,  ‘ to  know,’  and  is  manifestly  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  the  late  M.H.G.  wtstuom 
(Eng.  ‘wisdom’),  ‘legal  precedent,’  ‘instruction  in 
law,’  but  lit.  ‘learning,’  i.e.  the  learning  that  con- 
sists in  the  knowledge  and  application  of  legal  views 
and  usages. 

2.  Law  as  oral  tradition. — If  we  want  a concise 
characterization  of  the  legal  side  of  primitive  life 
among  the  Teutons  and  Slavs,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  the  words  of  Nestor’s  Chronicle,  ch.  x.; 
‘ they  had  the  customs  and  the  law  of  their  fathers 
and  traditions;  each  [tribe]  its  own  usage.’  As 
writing  was  not  yet  in  use,  this  ancient  law  of  cus- 
tom (Slav,  zakonu,  O.H.G.  ewa)  could,  of  course,  be 
preserved  from  age  to  age  only  by  oral  tradition. 
How  this  was  done  in  remote  antiquity  we  have 
no  direct  or  definite  means  of  knowing,  but  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  method  by  observing 
the  corresponding  state  of  matters  found  among 
peoples  who  still  remained  without  legal  documents 
till  far  on  in  historical  times.  Among  Teutonic 
peoples  this  was  the  case  with  the  Scandinavians. 

‘ The  highest  civic  position  was  that  of  “ the  man  of  law  ” (Jog- 
tmvSr,  logsogumaSr).  He  was  the  living  code  and  the  custodian 
of  the  law  for  the  province  and  the  diet ; he  was  the  director  of 
the  Thing,  he  announced  its  decisions  to  the  public,  and  in  cases 
of  doubt  expounded  the  law.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep  a knowledge 
of  law  alive  among  the  people,  and,  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Ice- 
landic graugans  and  recommended  by  the  Scandinavian  statutes, 
he  had  every  three  years  to  stand  upon  the  “ cliff  of  the  law  ” and 
recite  intelligibly  to  all  the  whole  civil  law,  and  once  a year  the 
procedure  of  the  law-courts  (yiingshbpY  (K.  Weinhold,  Altnord- 
isches  Leben,  Berlin,  1856,  p.  400). 

Such  ‘ men  of  law,’  as  official  guardians  and  pre- 
servers of  primitive  legal  tradition,  who  in  Scandi- 
navia were  preferably  resorted  to  even  when  at 


length  movements  were  made  towards  reducing 
the  laws  to  writing,  must  have  played  a part  also 
among  the  other  Teutonic  peoples  from  remote 
times.  In  references  to  the  documentary  formula- 
tion of  ancient  popular  laws,  we  often  hear  of  sapi- 
entes,  i.e.  ‘the  learned’  (cf.  Goth.  u'it6j>,  ‘law,’ 
‘ legal  decision  ’),  as  those  to  whom  the  work  was 
committed.  Thus  Charlemagne  (Capit.  ann.  789, 
cap.  62)  says : ‘ lex  a sapientibus  populo  composita.’ 
From  a prologue  to  a collection  of  ancient  popular 
laws  we  learn  that  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Franks, 
when  at  Chalons,  selected  a number  of  men  learned 
in  the  laws  (‘  viros  sapientes  qui  in  regno  suo  leg- 
ibus  antiquis  eruditi  eraiit’)  with  a view  to  re- 
cording the  usages  of  the  Franks,  Alamans,  and 
Bavarians.  The  law  of  the  Frisians  contains  sup- 
plements by  the  sapientes  Wlemarus  and  Saxomun- 
dus,  and  that  of  the  Thuringians  by  the  former. 
With  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lex  Salica, 
a prologue  dating  from  the  6th  cent,  states  that  in 
the  days  when  the  people  were  still  heathens  four 
men  selected  by  the  ‘ rectores  ’ of  the  people  lia/l 
expounded  the  Salic  law  in  three  assemblies  (cf.  O. 
Stobbe,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Rechtsquellen,  Bruns- 
wick, 1860-64,  i.  16  f.;  H.  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
gesch.  i.^,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  ‘298).  These  sapientes, 
whose  legal  formuliB  are  referred  to  in  the  sources 
as  indicia  { ‘ decisions,’  ‘ opinions’),  may  be  compared 
to  the  Scandinavian  ‘ men  of  law,’  and  we  may 
safely  assume  that  among  the  Teutons  there  had 
existed  from  time  immemorial  a class  of  ‘ erudite 
men  ’ who  carried  in  their  minds  the  ancient  law 
of  custom  in  fixed  formulae,  and  publicly  recited 
it  on  given  occasions.  From  traces  still  found  in 
Scandinavia  (cf.  K.  von  Amira,  Grundriss  des  ger- 
man. Rechts^,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  50fi'.),  it  maj'  be 
inferred  that  these  fixed  forms  were  at  first  metri- 
cal; and  with  this  we  may  compare  what  Aristotle 
says  of  the  Agathyrsians,  a Transylvanian  people, 
viz.  that  before  they  had  a knowledge  of  4\Titing 
they  expressed  their  laws  in  song,  so  that  they 
might  not  forget  them.^ 

3.  The  beginnings  of  codification. — Whether, 
like  the  Teutons,  the  Slavs  had  among  them  in 
pre-historic  times  a special  class  of  learned  men 
who  carried  in  their  memories  the  ancient  law  of 
use  and  wont,  and  on  given  occasions  communicated 
it  to  the  people,  we  have  no  definite  means  of 
knowing.  The  two  races,  however,  are  certainly 
so  far  alike  that  their  first  attempts  to  reduce 
their  laws  to  writing  (and  it  is  only  with  such 
beginnings  that  the  present  article  can  deal)  were 
due  to  their  contact  with  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  South,  and  to  the  need  of  having  their 
relations  with  these  regulated  by  law,  the  move- 
ment, in  the  case  of  the  Teutons,  being  a result 
of  their  coming  into  touch  with  the  Romans, 
while  the  Slavs  (Russians)  were  similarly  influ- 
enced by  their  intercourse  with  Byzantium.  In 
the  Romanic  area  arose  the  Lex  Salica  and  the 
Lex  Ribuaria ; the  two  West  Gothic  law-books 
and  the  Edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Eastern 
Goths ; the  two  Burgundian  codes  and  the  Edicts 
of  the  Longobards.  These,  as  well  as  the  Lex 
Alamannorum,  the  Lex  Baiwariorum,  and  the 
three  sets  of  popular  laws  (Thuringian,  Frisian, 
Saxon)  reduced  to  writing  at  the  instance  of 
Charlemagne,  were  all  in  Latin,  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  code,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Lex  Saxonum,  was  the  only  one  of  the  West 
Teutonic  law-books  which  used  the  native 
language.'* 

1 ^ OTt  Trp'iv  cTrio'Tao'Ba.i  ypa/xju-axa,  ^8ov  Touj  vofiovj,  offws 
e7rtAd0a>i/Tctt,  uxnrep  €V  ’Ayct^vptrot?  ext  ettG0a<xt  (^PToblcm.  xix.  28). 

2 Further  details  are  given  fully  in  O.  Stobbe,  op.  cit. ; H. 
Brunner,  op.  cit.  ; R.  Schroder,  Lehrbv/^h  der  deutschcii 
Rechtsgesch.^.,  i.,  Leipzig,  1907 ; R.  Schmid,  Die  Gesetze  der 
Angelsachsen^^  Leipzig,  1858 ; F.  Liebermann,  Die  Gesetze  der 
AngelsachseUt  Halle,  1903. 
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On  Slavic  soil,  again,  it  was  the  relations 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks  that  gave 
occasion  to  the  earliest  written  formulations  of 
legal  enactments.  These  were  the  treaties  of 
peace  {dogovory)  between  Prince  Oleg  and  the 
Greeks  (A.D.  912),  and  between  Prince  Igor  and 
the  same  people  (A.D.  945).*  The  investigations 
of  Ewers^  seem  to  show  that  Oleg’s  document  is 
the  main  treaty,  and  that  Igor’s  contains  later 
supplements.  The  purpose  of  each  was  to  bring 
the  relations  between  Russians  and  Greeks  under 
legal  regulations ; cf.,  e.g.,  § 3 of  Oleg’s  treaty, 
referring  to  homicide  : 

* If  a Russian  kills  a Christian,  or  a Christian  a Russian,  he 
shall  die  at  the  place  where  he  committed  the  homicide.  If, 
however,  he  who  committed  the  homicide  flees,  then,  if  he 
possesses  property",  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  slain  man  shall 
take  his  portion  according  to  the  law{po  zakoniX),  but  the  wife 
of  the  slayer  shall  take  as  much  as  falls  to  her  accordhig  to  the 
laWy’  etc. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  this  extract,  the  treaty 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  Russian  law 
{zakonU),  which,  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  would  be  no  more  than  an  unwritten  law  of 
custom,  and  of  which  we  have  the  earliest  written 
deposit  in  the  treaties  of  Oleg  and  Igor  designed 
to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  Greeks  and  Russians. 
As  was  shown  above,  similar  considerations, 
mutatis  mutandis,  underlie  the  various  leges 
Barbarorum.  The  earliest  codification  of  the 
Russian  law  of  custom,  or  of  part  of  it,  for  the 
Russians  themselves,  will  then  be  found  in  the  first 
form  of  the  Russkaja  Pravda^^  which,  according 
to  tradition,  Jaroslav  (A.D.  1019-54)  presented  as 
a gift  to  his  allies,  the  Novgorodians,  ‘ . . . and 
gave  them  a law  (pravdu),  and  caused  a statute 
to  be  written,  saying,  “Walk  according  to  this 
document.”’  As  Ewers  remarks,  ‘So  arose  the 
earliest  legal  document  of  the  Russians,  intended 
primarily  for  Novgorod,  but  it  must  soon  have 
become  operative  throughout  Russia,  as  there  was 
no  other  written  law  in  its  way.’ 

It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that  L.  K. 
Goetz  takes  quite  a different  view  from  the  fore- 
going. He  is  of  opinion  (p.  238)  that  the  references 
to  ‘ Russian  law  ’ found  in  the  treaties  of  Oleg  and 
Igor  really  presuppose  tlie  existence  of  a document 
— the  Pravda  in  its  original  form  (as  in  Goetz, 
pp.  6-11 ; Jirecek,  iii.  1-17  ; Ewers,  pp.  264-270)  — 
since,  as  he  believes,  that  earliest  formulation  of 
the  Russian  law  of  custom  was  free  from  all  ex- 
traneous (Greek  or  Teutonic)  influence,  and  dates 
from  a time  anterior  to  Vladimir — from  the  first 
half  of  the  9th,  if  not  indeed  from  the  8th  century. 
He  certainly  admits  that  it  was  in  no  sense  an 
official  document,  and  supposes  that  it  was  written 
for  purely  private  purposes  by,  say,  a judge  of  the 
local  law-court  (see  King  [Teut.  and  Litu-Slav.]), 
who  ‘ made  these  notes  to  serve  as  a guide  in  cases 
where  he  might  have  to  pronounce  a legal  decision 
regarding  the  amount  of  compensation  ’ (p.  230).  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions 
regarding  these  matters,  although  the  theory  that 
the  Russkaja  Pravda  had  a private  origin  such  as 
Goetz  conjectures  does  not  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  very  probable. 

Literaturb. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  0.  SCHRADER. 

LEAVEN. — Leaven  is  that  which  produces  fer- 
mentation in  a mass  of  dough.  The  Hebrew  word 
was  the  designation  of  the  piece  of  dough 
already  infected  by  the  leaven  which  was  put  into 
the  flour  to  communicate  the  leaven  to  the  entire 

1 Texts  in  H.  Jirecek,  Sood  Zdkonuo  Slovanskych,  Prague, 
1880,  p.  Iff.,  tr.  in  J.  P.  G.  Ewers,  Das  dltcste  liecht  dev 
Russen^  Dorpab,  1826,  p.  132  ff. 

- Op.  cit.  p.  123. 

3 Text  in  Jirecek,  nos.  iii.  and  iv. ; tr.  in  Ewers,  p.  264  ff. 

Das  russische  Hecht  {Russkaja  Pravda)^  i.,  ‘Die  alteste 
Redaction  des  russischen  Rechts,’  Stuttgart,  1910. 


mass  before  it  was  baked.  Dough  that  had  risen 
through  the  influence  of  this  leaven  was  called 
h&mes.  Leaven  might  either  be  communicated  by 
contagion,  by  mixing  yeast  with  water,  or  spring 
up  spontaneously,  especially  in  a warm  climate 
like  Palestine.  Bread  that  was  entirely  free  from 
leaven  was  called  massdh,  ‘ unleavened  bread.’ 
Ordinarily  in  the  warm  climate  of  Syria  twenty- 
four  hours  was  sufficient  for  a mass  of  dough  to 
become  thoroughly  leavened.  Pliny  {HN  xviii. 
26)  states  tliat  the  best  yeast  was  made  among  the 
Romans  by  kneading  millet  or  a fine  brand  of  wheat 
with  must  at  vintage  time.  The  early  Hebrews, 
however,  appear  to  have  depended  entirely  upon 
the  s^’6r,  or  leavened  piece  of  dough,  to  preserve 
and  transmit  the  leaven.  The  later  Jews  probably 
used  the  lees  of  wine  as  yeast. 

Leaven,  like  all  striking  forms  of  germ  growth, 
made  a profound  impression  upon  the  thought  and 
institutions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ignorant  as  they  were 
of  its  real  nature,  they  interpreted  it  as  it  appealed 
to  their  senses.  The  fact  that  it  soured  the  dough 
in  which  it  was  placed  led  them  to  classify  it  as  a 
type  of  corruption.  Therefore  everything  infected 
with  leaven  was  in  time  regarded  as  unfit  for  use 
in  certain  parts  of  the  sacrificial  ritual.  Plutarch 
has  most  clearly  voiced  this  widely  held  belief  : 

‘Now  leaven  is  itself  the  offspring:  of  corruption  and  corrupts 
the  mass  of  dough  with  which  it  has  been  mixed'  {Quaest. 
Rom.  109). 

Am  4’  indicates,  however,  that  leaven  oflerings, 
either  in  principle  or  in  practice,  were  not  wholly 
forbidden  in  the  ritual  of  northern  Israel.  Lv  7*“ 
and  23”  also  provide  tliat  the  bread  eaten  by  the 
priest  might  contain  leaven,  and  indicate  that 
leavened  cakes  were  presented  in  connexion  with 
tlie  Feast  of  Weeks.  Here  the  early  use  of  wine 
(Lv  23*“;  cf.  also  Ex  29'“’,  Nu  15®  28*'**),  which 
must  in  many  cases  have  been  fermented,  in  con- 
nexion with  sacrifices  presents  a suggestive  analogy 
and  indicates  that  the  provision  against  that  whicli 
contained  evidence  of  corruption  was  not  primitive 
or  absolute.  W.  Robertson  Smith  (Rel.  Sem.-, 
London,  1894,  p.  221)  has  suggested  that  in  its 
earliest  form  the  legal  prohibition  of  leaven  applied 
only  to  the  Passover,  and  in  the  oldest  code  (J)  of 
Ex  34“  and  23*“  the  prohibition  is  thus  limited. 
The  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  the  sliewbread 
and  then  to  all  cereal  offerings  (Lv  2*-  **  1'-  8**, 
Nu  6*®)  evidently  represents  a later  stage  of  develop- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  the  popular  idea  that 
leaven  represented  corruption,  and  from  the  desire 
(so  manifest  in  the  Holiness  Code  and  Ezekiel) 
absolutely  to  exclude  from  the  ritual  everything 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Jahweh's  perfect  holi- 
ness. The  original  reason  for  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  connexion  with  the  Passover  meal  appears 
to  have  been  simpler.  In  primitive  times,  and  still 
among  the  Arabs  on  a low  stage  of  civilization,  bread 
was  made  and  cooked  at  once.  The  Passover,  in  its 
latest  Jewish  form,  evidently  represented  a blend- 
ing of  the  older  nomadic  spring  festival  and  the 
first  of  the  three  great  Canaanite  harvest  festivals. 
After  the  Hebrews  passed  over  to  the  agricultural 
stage,  it  marked  the  time  when  the  sickle  was  first 
put  in  the  standing  grain  and  the  people  brought 
to  the  Deity  the  first  sheaves  gathered  from  their 
fields  (cf.  C.  F.  Kent,  Israel’s  Laws  and  Leg.  Pre- 
cedents, London,  1907,  p.  258  f.).  During  this  busy 
first  week  of  harvest  the  people  had  no  time  to  wait 
for  the  slow  working  of  the  leaven,  but  gladly  ate 
the  bread  made  hastily  from  the  unleavened  dough. 
Thus  the  custom  grew  into  an  institution  confirmed 
by  the  earliest  Hebrew  laws.  In  later  times  it  pre- 
sented such  a marked  contrast  to  existing  usage 
that  the  Passover  itself  was  frequently  designated 
as  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  The  tendency 
to  regard  leaven  as  a type  of  juitrefaction  doubtless 
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fortified  this  earlier  custom  and  explains  the  ten- 
dency, already  noted,  to  extend  the  prohibition  to 
all  cereal  ott'erings.  It  is  paralleled  by  the  extension 
of  a similar  prohibition  so  as  to  include  all  fermented 
liquors. 

Because  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  leaven  was 
used  figuratively  in  early  literature  in  two  very 
diO'erent  senses.  In  Mt  13“  and  its  parallel, 
Lk  13““*-,  it  is  used  by  Jesus  as  a symbol  of  the 
quiet,  pervasive,  and  rapid  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  rule  or  kingdom  of  God  in  human 
society.  Its  more  common  use  is  illustrated  by 
Mt  16'’’^"  (cf.  Mk  8'®,  Lk  12'),  where  Jesus  warns 
His  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Herodians.  It  is  a pregnant,  con- 
crete figure,  which  well  describes  the  secret,  per- 
sistent, corrupting  influence  of  Jesus’  foes,  who 
were  seeking  in  an  underhand  way  to  pervert  the 
loyalty  even  of  His  immediate  followers.  The 
Rabbinical  writers  also  used  leaven  as  a symbol 
of  sin  and  corruption.  St.  Patil,  in  1 Co  5®  and 
Gal  5“,  evidently  quotes  a familiar  proverb  which 
graphically  reflects  this  current  idea : ‘ A little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.’  In  1 Co  he 
goes  on  to  develop  a figure  based  on  the  well-known 
Jewish  custom  of  thoroughly  cleansing  their  houses 
of  all  leaven  in  preparation  for  the  joyous  Passover 
feast : ‘ Know  ye  not  that  a little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump  ? Purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that 
ye  may  be  a new  lump,  even  as  ye  are  unleavened. 
For  our  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even 
Christ : wherefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.’ 

The  Roman  Flamen  Dialis  was  forbidden  to  touch 
‘ farinam  fermento  imbutam  ’ (Aul.  Gell.  x.  xv.  19). 
In  other  ethnic  religions  leaven  plays  little  part. 

Literature. — There  is  no  literature  beyond  what  is  cited  in 
the  article.  C.  F.  Kent. 

LEGALISM.— See  Nomism. 

LEIBNIZ.— I.  Life.— Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leib- 
niz, or  Leibnitz,  was  born  at  Leipzig  on  1st  July 
1346.  His  father,  a professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  the  University  of  the  same  town,  died  in  1652, 
leaving  his  son  under  the  care  of  his  young  widow 
(his  third  wife),  who  appears  to  have  discharged 
her  duties  with  admirable  skill.  The  family  was 
well-connected,  of  the  official  class,  with  consider- 
able means,  and  the  mother,  a religious  woman, 
impressed  on  her  children  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  good  name  of  their  ancestors.  Leibniz 
became  in  great  measure  his  own  teacher,  and  even 
in  his  earliest  days  his  love  of  study  was  extra- 
ordinary. He  learned  Latin  by  himself  at  the  age 
of  eight,  and  at  ten,  by  the  advice  of  a neighbour, 
his  father’s  library  was  to  his  gTeat  joy  opened  to 
him,  with  the  words,  ‘Tolle,  lege.’  One  study 
succeeded  another  in  the  case  of  this  extraordinary 
boy,  who,  after  mastering  Latin  and  Greek,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  learning  of  the  Schools.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1661,  he  became  a student  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  But  the  teaching  there 
was  not  such  as  to  satisfy  him,  and  it  was  through 
his  private  study  that  he  became  acqua,inted  with 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  also  read  Francis 
Bacon,  Cardan,  Campanella,  Kepler,  and  Galileo, 
and  he  soon  realized  the  distinction  between  the 
new  and  the  old  methods  of  science.  The  summer 
of  166.3  was  spent  at  Jena  under  AYeigel,  a mathe- 
matician as  well  as  a philosopher,  and  his  interest 
in  mathematics  developed  from  this  time,  though 
it  was  not  until  later  in  life  that  he  reached  the 
deeper  study  of  the  science.  The  years  1663-66 
were  occupied  in  legal  studies,  and  in  the  last  of 
those  years  he  obtained  his  doctorate  of  law  at 


Altdorf  (not  having  already  received  it  at  his  own 
University  of  Leipzig),  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
dissertation  procured  him  the  offer  of  a professorial 
chair.  This,  however,  he  declined,  having,  as  he 
said,  difterent  ends  in  view.  His  mother  (lied  in 
1664,  and  he  never  visited  his  native  town  again 
except  in  passing.  Although  not  yet  twenty-one, 
he  had  already  written  several  remarkable  essaj's, 
which  showed  the  trend  of  his  later  work.  One  of 
them  dealt  with  the  importance  of  the  historical 
method  in  law.  Nuremberg  was  Leibniz’s  next 
place  of  abode,  and  there  he  became  (like  his  great 
predecessor,  Descartes)  acquainted  with  the  Order 
of  the  Rosicrucians,  of  which  he  became,  indeed, 
a member.  What  was  more  important,  he  also 
became  acquainted  therewith  J.  C.  von  Boineburg, 
who  had  been  first  minister  to  the  Elector  of  Mainz, 
and  by  whose  advice  he  both  printed  his  Nova 
Metlwdus  in  1667  and  dedicated  and  presented  it 
to  the  Elector.  This  act  determined  the  young 
man’s  future  life,  for  he  entered  the  Elector’s 
service  in  consequence  of  the  acquaintance  then 
made.  Leibniz  now  took  to  political  writing ; he 
defended  (unsuccessfully)  the  claims  of  the  German 
candidate  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1669,  and  in 
1670,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Public  Safety,  he  advo- 
cated a new  league  (‘  Rheinbund’)  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany.  He  also  brought  forward  the 
proposal  that  the  French  king,  Louis  Xiv.,  instead 
of  marching  on  Holland  (a  step  then  imminent), 
should  make  an  expedition  to  Egypt.  Letters  re- 
ferring to  this  scheme  were  sent  to  Louis  by  Boine- 
burg, and  in  1672  Leibniz,  as  the  author  of  the 
memorial,  was  requested  to  go  to  Paris.  This 
he  did,  but  he  was  never  granted  the  interview 
which  he  desired.  The  history  of  the  scheme  was 
hidden  in  the  archives  of  the  Hanoverian  Library 
until  Napoleon  learnt  of  it  on  taking  possession  of 
Hanover  in  1803. 

In  Paris  Leibniz  became  acquainted  with  Des- 
cartes’s successors  Arnauld  and  Malebranche,  and 
also  with  physicists  such  as  Christian  Huygens, 
and  he  was  soon  immersed  in  the  study  of  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  questions  on  which  he 
proceeded  to  rvrite.  As  early  as  1671  he  had 
written  Hypothesis  physica  nova,  an  essay  on 
physics,  and  more  especially  on  the  subject  of 
gravitation,  so  that  he  was  already  known  in  the 
scientific  world.  His  tour  Avas  extended  to  London, 
where  he  became  acquainted  Avith  Boyle,  Olden- 
burg, and  NeAvton.  A calculating  machine  (an 
improvement  on  that  of  Pascal),  Avhich  Avas  one 
of  his  many  scientific  inventions,  Avas  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  he  Avas  elected 
a FelloAV  in  1673.  It  is  from  this  period  that  his 
studies  in  higher  mathematics  date,  and  he  noAV 
entered  upon  the  series  of  investigations  Avhich 
culminated  in  his  discovery  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  This  gaA*e  rise  to  a long  con- 
troversy Avith  Newton  as  to  Avhich  of  them  first 
invented  the  mathematical  method  of  the  calculus. 
This  famous  controversy  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
that,  though  NeAvton  Avas  in  possession  of  a similar 
method  as  early  as  1665,  in  aU  probability  it  Avas 
not  known  to  Leibniz.  Each  discovered  the  method 
independently.  Leibniz  published  his  account  of 
the  method  in  1684 ; NeAvton's  Avas  first  published 
in  1693. 

In  1673  Leibniz  entered  the  employment  of  Duke 
Frederick  of  BrunsAvick-Liineburg  as  librarian  and 
private  councillor,  and  in  1676  he  remov^ed  to 
Hanover,  visiting  Spinoza  in  Holland  on  his  way. 
At  Hanover  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
supported  by  his  pen  the  claims  of  the  dukedom 
in  various  Avays,  and  also  AATote  a history  of  the 
BrunsAvick-Liineburg  family,  for  AA'hich  Avork  he 
had  to  travel  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
At  Rome  he  Avas  offered  the  custodianship  of  the 
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Vatican  Library  by  the  pope,  but  one  of  the  con- 
ditions was  that  he  sliould  become  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  to  this  Leibniz  would  not  consent. 
He  was,  however,  interested  in  a scheme  which 
was  then  being  mooted  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  and  it 
was  in  connexion  with  this  discussion  that  he 
wrote,  ill  1686,  Systeina  theologicum,  in  which  he 
tried  to  find  some  common  standing-ground  be- 
tween the  two  religions.  The  letters  to  Leibniz 
from  Bossuet  and  others  show  that  the  writers 
hoped  to  convert  him  to  Roman  Catholicism  ; and, 
when  it  was  clear  that  they  would  not  succeed, 
the  letters  ceased.  He  later  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  also 
without  success.  In  addition  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits, Leibniz  interested  himself  in  the  mining 
operations  carried  on  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
in  the  coining  of  silver  found  there. 

In  1690  Leibniz  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Wolfenbiittel,  and  some  years  later  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  Electress  Sophia  Charlotte  of 
Brandenburg  and  her  mother  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover.  It  was  through  this  friendship  that  his 
connexion  with  Berlin  arose,  and  he  was  invited 
thither  in  1700.  In  this  year  the  Academy  which 
he  planned  was  founded  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia 
with  Leibniz  as  President  for  life.  He  proceeded 
to  suggest  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  with  various 
degrees  of  success.  In  recognition  of  this  work 
Leibniz  was  made  privy  councillor  of  justice  by 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  ; the  same  honour  was 
given  him  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  by  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia.  He  likewise  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  granted  an  imperial  privy  councillor- 
ship  when  on  a visit  to  Vienna  in  1712,  while  he 
was  also  made  a baron  of  the  Empire  (Reichs- 
freiherr).  While  in  Berlin  he  had  much  pleasant 
intercourse  at  Charlottenburg  with  his  royal  pupil 
the  Electress  Sophia  Charlotte,  and  her  death  in 
1705  was  a severe  blow  to  him.  Indeed  subse- 
quently to  that  event  his  visits  to  Berlin  became 
less  frequent,  and  that  which  took  place  in  1711 
was  the  last.  After  the  visit  to  Vienna  in  1712 
he  returned  to  Hanover  in  1714,  but  the  Elector 
George  had  by  that  time  gone  to  England  to 
assume  the  crown,  and  Leibniz  was  disappointed 
at  not  being  asked  to  accompany  him,  since  he  had 
supported  his  father’s  claims  to  the  Elector’s  hat. 
He  was  directed  instead  to  remain  in  Hanover  and 
finish  his  history  of  Brunswick.  This  was  the  last 
work  of  his  life.  He  died  on  November  14th,  1716, 
and  his  last  years  were  far  from  happy.  He  was 
ill,  neglected  after  his  royal  friend’s  death  by  those 
who  should  have  helped  him,  and  embittered  by 
many  controversies ; and,  when  the  end  came, 
hardly  any  notice  was  taken  of  it  either  in  Berlin 
or  in  London,  whither  his  sovereign  had  gone. 
His  only  mourner  in  Hanover  was  Eckhart,  his 
secretar3q  and  not  till  1787  was  a monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  To  the  last  he  showed  a 
marvellous  power  of  work  in  very  many  directions  ; 
indeed  his  attainments  were  those  of  an  almost 
universal  kind,  and  such  as  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  As  he  was  naturally  ambitious,  the  ne- 
glect from  which  he  suffered  pained  him  greatly. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  Leibniz’s  teaching 
has  to  be  derived  in  great  measure  from  isolated 
papers,  sketches,  and  letters.  In  1703-04  he 
worked  out  his  criticisms  on  Locke’s  Essay,  but 
the  author's  death  prevented  their  publication. 
In  1710  appe.arcd  his  most  important  philosophical 
work,  the  Essais  de  thdodicie  siir  la  bonti  da  Dieii, 
la  liberii  da  I’homme,  at  Vorigino  die  mal.  In 
1714  he  wrote  La  Monadologie,  and  in  that  year 
there  also  appeared  the  Principcs  de  la  nature  et 
de  la  grdee.  During  his  latter  years  he  corre- 


sponded (by  the  desire  of  the  Queen  of  England) 
with  Samuel  Clarke  ‘ sur  Dieu,  Fame,  I’espace,  la 
duree.’ 

2.  Philosophy. — Leibniz’s  philosophical  doctrines 
are  mainly  concerned  with  the  mode  in  which  sub- 
stance is  to  be  conceived.  They  represent  a distinct 
advance  on  the  Cartesian  view,  which  took  for 
granted  that  there  were  two  substances,  connected 
only,  if  indeed  they  were  connected  at  all,  by  the 
power  of  God.  Thus  Cartesianism  showed  itself 
to  be  a dualism  which  successive  philosophers  have 
in  dili'erent  ways  done  their  best  to  solve.  Spinoza, 
of  course,  endeavoured  to  absorb  them  into  one 
Divine  Substance.  For  him  ‘determination  is 
negation,’  and  so  fiir  did  he  carrj’  this  doctrine 
that  in  his  case  unity  is  preserved  onlj'  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reality  of  the  parts  ; the  Substance, 
that  is  to  say,  is  self-existent  and  unconditional, 
requiring  no  other  thing  from  which  it  is  formed, 
or  part  which  m.ay  determine  it.  This  develop- 
ment of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  is,  no  doubt,  a 
consistent  one,  and  one  which  c.arried  the  principle 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  but  it  ends  in  something 
which  much  resembles  the  Oriental  theory  of  ab- 
solute self-identity.  Leibniz,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepts  the  multiplicity  of  substance  (the  ultimate 
reality),  which  he  terms  monads  (an  expression 
originally  perhaps  adopted  from  the  Pj’thagoreans, 
but  more  directly  from  Giordano  Bruno),  and  these 
monads  he  proceeds  to  determine.  Assuming  that 
substance  can  be  conceived  only  as  force,  he  states 
that  the  metaphysical  view  of  monads  is  that  they 
are  simple  substances  without  p.arts,  and,  as  there 
are  no  parts,  there  can  be  ‘ neither  extension,  form, 
nor  divisibility.’  No  dissolution  of  these  elements 
need  be  fe.ared,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in 
which  they  can  be  destroj'ed  by  natural  me.ans. 
Nor  can  they  by  these  means  come  into  being. 
Thus  a monad  can  become  existent  or  come  to  an 
end  only  all  at  once,  i.e.  bj'  creation  in  the  one 
instance  or  annihilation  in  the  other. 

These  mon.ads  are  therefore,  so  to  speak,  centres 
of  force,  as  distinguished  from  manifestations  of 
world-force.  They  are  not  to  be  confused  wit  h the 
atoms  of  Democritus  or  the  materialists,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  within  them  the  power  of  action  ; 
indeed  it  is  their  nature  to  act,  and  they  also  have 
what  might  be  called  a spiritual  nature.  In  his 
Monadology,  Leibniz  states  that  the  monad  like- 
wise has  ‘perception  and  appetition.’  The  per- 
ception is,  however,  not  necessarily  conscious 
perception,  since  conscious  perception  represents 
another  stage,  which  he  calls  ‘apperception.’  In 
perception  we  have  ,a  unity  which  has  a multi- 
plicity of  relations,  .and  is  thus  variouslj’^  modilied. 
Likewise  the  appetition  is  not  necessarily  conscious 
desire  or  will ; it  represents  change  within  the 
identity  of  a simple  subst.ance.  Hence  we  must 
conceive  the  mon.ad  as  possessed  of  spontaneitj' 
and  as  capable  of  evolving  its  n.ature  and  experi- 
ence from  itself.  It  is  not  inert  and  jjassive,  but 
is  a microcosm,  ‘ the  universe  in  little  ’ ; indeed 
Leibniz  goes  so  f.i.r  as  to  make  use  of  the  Aristo- 
telian term,  and  saj'  that  the  monads  are  entelechies 
because  they  have  a 

‘certain  perfection  which  malces  them  the  sources  of  their 
internal  activities,  so  to  speak,  incorporeal  automata  ’ (§  IS). 

They  are  not,  however,  pure  entelechies,  as  is  shown 
bj'  the  differences  among  themselves. 

‘E.ich  monad  must  be  different  from  every  other.  For  in 
nature  there  are  never  two  beings  which  are  perfectly  alike  ’ 
(§»)■ 

He  considers  that  the  Cartesian  view  of  perception 
is  wrong,  because  it  tre.ats  as  non-existent  those 
perceptions  of  which  we  are  not  commonlj'  aware, 
and  he  believes  that  this  c.auses  a failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a prolonged  unconsciousness 
and  death;  this  error  has  even  ‘confirmed  ill- 
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balanced  minds  in  the  opinion  that  souls  are 
mortal  ’ (§  14). 

Leibniz  does  not  give  the  name  ‘ soul  ’ to  every- 
thing that  has  perception  and  desires ; for  such, 
he  says,  the  general  name  monads  or  entelechies 
should  suffice. 

The  name  of  ‘souls,’  he  considers,  should  be  reserved  for 
those  ‘ in  wliom  perception  is  more  distinct,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  memory  ’ (§  19).  ‘ Memory  provides  the  soul  with 

a kind  of  consecutiveness  which  copies  [i}nite]  reason,  but 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  it’  (§  26).  ‘It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  necessary  and  eternal  truths  that  distinguishes  us 
from  the  mere  animal  and  gives  us  Reason  and  the  Sciences, 
raising  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  God.  And  it 
is  this  in  us  that  is  called  the  rational  soul  or  mind  [espr/f]’ 

29). 

This  knowledge  makes  us  conscious  of  ourselves, 
of  substance,  and  of  God  ; it  teaches  us  that  what 
is  limited  in  us  is  in  Him  without  limits. 

Reasoning  is  founded  by  Leibniz  on  two  great 
principles  : (1)  that  of  Contradiction,  by  which  we 
judge  that  to  be  false  which  involves  a contra- 
diction and  that  true  which  is  contradictory  to  the 
false ; and  (2)  that  of  Sufficient  Reason,  wliereby 
we  hold  that  there  can  be  no  fact,  real  or  existent, 
‘ unless  there  is  a sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  and  not  otherwise,  even  although  these 
reasons  usually  cannot  be  known  to  us.’  There 
are  also  two  kinds  of  truths,  those  of  reasoning 
and  fact. 

‘ Truths  of  reasoning  are  necessary,  and  their  opposite  is  im- 
possible ; truths  of  fact  are  contingent,  and  their  opposite  is 
possible  ’ (§  33). 

Then,  again,  the  organic  body  of  each  living 
thing  is  a kind  of  divine  machine  or  natural 
automaton, 

‘ which  infinitely  surpasses  all  artificial  automata.  . . . For  a 
machine  made  by  the  skill  of  man  is  not  a machine  in  each 
of  its  parts.  . . . But  the  machines  of  nature,  namely  living 
bodies,  are  still  machines  in  their  smallest  parts  ad  infinitum’ 
(§  64). 

Each  portion  of  matter  is  not  only  infinitely 
divisible  but  also  actually  subdivided  without 
end.  The  smallest  particle  of  matter  has  in  it  a 
world  of  creatures — living  beings,  animals,  ente- 
lecliies,  souls— and  nothing  is  sterile,  or  fallow, 
or  dead,  or  confused  save  in  apjjearance.  Each 
living  body  has  a dominant  entelechy  (in  the 
animal  the  soul),  but  the  members  of  this  body 
are  full  of  other  living  beings,  plants,  and  animals, 
each  of  which  has  its  dominant  entelechy  or  soul. 

There  is  never  absolute  birth  {giniration)  nor 
complete  death  consisting  in  the  separation  of 
soul  from  body. 

‘ Wliat  we  call  births  are  developments,  growths,  while  what 
we  call  deaths  are  envelopments  and  diminutions  ’ (§  73). 
Organic  bodies  do  not  really  proceed  from  chaos, 
but  always  from  seeds  in  which  there  was  some 
pre-formation. 

‘ The  organic  body  was  already  there  before  conception,  but 
also  a soul  in  this  body,  and  in  short  the  animal  itself’  (§  74). 

The  animal  is  merely  prepared  for  the  great  trans- 
formation of  becoming  another  kind  of  animal. 

The  fact  that  the  soul  and  the  animal  itself  are 
alike  indestructible  makes  it  easier  for  Leibniz  to 
explain  his  theory  of  the  union  of  or  material 
agreement  between  soul  and  organic  body.  Both 
soul  and  body  follow  their  own  laws,  and 
‘ they  agree  with  each  other  in  virtue  of  the  pre-established 
harmony  between  all  substances,  since  thej'-  are  all  repre- 
sentatives of  one  and  the  same  universe  ’ (§  78). 

Souls  and  bodies,  the  two  realms  of  efficient  causes 
and  final  causes,  are  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
This  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  pre-established 
harmony,  which  is  often  misrepresented,  since  it 
is  said  to  be  arbitrarily  dependent  on  the  will  of 
God,  whereas  in  reality  it  proceeds  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  monads  themselves  as  percipient, 
spontaneous  beings.  Leibniz  believes  that  Des- 
cartes was  not  far  off  from  his  doctrine,  and  that 
he  would  have  arrived  at  it  had  he  known  that 
there  was  a 

‘ law  of  nature  affirming  the  conservation  of  the  same  total 
direction  in  matters  ’ (§  80). 


The  Leibnizian  and  Cartesian  theories  of  me- 
chanical physics  were  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. Eor  Descartes’s  theory  of  the  constancy 
of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world,  Leibniz 
substitutes  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
vis  viva,  but  the  long  controversy  was  probably 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  employed.  It  really  concerns  the  con.ser- 
vation  of  momentum  as  compared  with  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  which  is  what  Leibniz 
maintains.  For  Leibniz,  motion  is  simply  a 
change  of  po.sition.  It  is  not  a jiositive  qualitj’ 
belonging  to  the  moving  of  a body,  but  a relative 
one,  and  rest  itself  is  merely  an  infinitely  small 
degree  of  motion. 

Leibniz  illustrates  his  theory  of  pre-established 
harmony  by  the  well-known  examjile  of  the  two 
clocks.  There  are  three  alternative  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  made  to  keep  perfect  time 
with  one  another:  (1)  the  machinery  of  the  one 
may  actually  move  the  other,  being  connected, 
e.g.,  by  a piece  of  wood,  which  rej)resents  Locke’s 
theory  of  mutual  influence ; (2)  whenever  one 
moves  the  mechanism,  a similar  alteration  may 
be  made  in  the  other  by  a skilled  workman,  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Occasionalists ; or  (3)  the 
clocks  may  have  been  so  perfectly  constructed  at 
the  first  as  to  continue  to  correspond  at  every 
instant  without  any  further  influence  or  assistance, 
which  is  Leibniz's  view  of  a pre-established 
harmony.  Another  simile  that  he  uses  is,  how- 
ever, a more  adequate  one : he  compares  the 
monads  to  two  independent  bands  of  musicians 
plaj’ing  in  perfect  harmony. 

As  regards  our  knowledge,  it  is  all  develo])ed  by 
the  soul’s  own  activitjq  and  sensuous  perception 
is  but  a confused  .sort  of  knowledge.  Locke  had 
denied  that  there  were  any  innate  ideas,  and  held 
that  all  our  knowledge  must  reach  us  from  outside, 
and  through  the  senses.  Descartes  believed  that 
it  came  from  pure  thought  and  independently  of 
the  senses.  Leibniz  held  that  his  theory  harmon- 
ized the  two.  The  soul  of  man  as  monad  is  an 
active  spontaneous  force,  and  its  ideas  are  innate, 
but  they  are  not  clear  and  distinct,  as  Descartes 
would  liave  us  believe.  To  begin  with,  they  are 
confused  and  imperfect,  and  it  is  onlj’  by  means 
of  a developing  force  that  they  reach  clearness 
and  self-evidence.  Locke’s  sensation  is  really  con- 
fused perception,  and  it  is  made  clear  only  by  the 
result  of  an  internal  experience.  Human  know- 
ledge is  both  a priori  and  a posteriori. 

' As  there  is  a perfect  harmony  between  the  two  realms  in 
nature,  one  of  efficient  and  the  other  of  final  causes,  there  is 
another  harmony  between  the  physical  realm  of  nature  and 
the  moral  realm  of  grace,  i.e.  between  God,  as  Architect  of  the 
mechanism  [machine]  of  the  universe,  and  God  considered  as 
Monarch  of  the  Divine  City  of  spirits  [esprits]  ’ (§  87). 

Thus  Leibniz  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
the  punishment  of  some,  and  the  reward  of  others, 
as  being  in  accordance  with  the  divine  harmonj’. 
Could  we  sufficiently  understand  the  order  of  the 
universe,  we  should  find  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to 
make  it  better  than  it  is.  Leibniz  therefore  makes 
God  the  necessary  postulate  of  morality,  and  in 
his  Theodicie  he  works  out  his  theology  and 
defends  his  view  of  the  universe  as  the  best 
possible  world,  and  shows  how  faith  and  reason 
may  be  found  to  coincide  and  harmonize.  God 
must  either  exist  as  a self-existent  Being  or  be 
impossible.  The  will  is  an  effort  towards  that 
which  one  finds  good,  and  is  free  only  in  the  sense 
of  being  exempt  from  external  control,  and,  as  it 
has  a sufficient  reason  for  its  action,  determined 
by  what  seems  good  to  it.  Freedom  consists  in 
following  reason,  while  servitude  comes  from 
following  the  passions  which  proceed  from  con- 
fused perceptions. 

Probably  few  philosophers  have  suffered  more 
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than  Leibniz  from  misrepresentation  of  their 
systems.  We  have  Voltaire’s  stinging  satire  of 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  ‘ best  possible  world  ’ in  his 
Candida^  but  that  was  a satire  more  than  a mis- 
representation. The  doctrine  of  the  pre-established 
harmony,  however,  lent  itself  to  easy  caricature, 
as  did  that  of  the  living  monads.  Few  of  Leibniz’s 
writings  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  he 
left  masses  of  JSISS  in  detached  papers  and  little 
treatises,  difficult  to  sort  out.  His  two  principles 
of  contradiction  and  sufficient  reason  were  never 
clearly  related  to  one  another,  and  existed,  so  to 
speak,  side  by  side  in  independence.  Newton’s 
physics  did  not  altogether  accord  with  Leibniz’s 
metaphysics,  and  Newton’s  triumph  meant  cor- 
responding discredit  to  Leibniz.  His  successor, 
Christian  Wolf,  though  he  systematized  his 
philosophy,  was  not  a true  follower,  or  at  least 
he  followed  him  in  a pedantic  way.  Perhaps  Kant 
understood  his  position  better,  although  he  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  it.  Hegel  terms  it  an  ‘ artificial 
system,’  but  he  appreciates  its  worth  as  showing 
forth  the  principle  of  individuality.  Goethe 
adopted  the  Leibnizian  conception  of  monads 
and  souls.  Later  on  Lotze  re-constructed  the 
philosophy  of  Leibniz  on  his  revolt  as  a man  of 
science  against  the  idealism  of  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  though  he  was  influenced  by  Kantian 
doctrines  and  rejected  much  of  Leibniz’s  teacliing. 

[3.  Mathematics. — Leibniz  was  a pioneer  in  the 
science  of  comparative  philology,  and  compared 
and  collected  various  remote  languages ; this  was 
but  one  of  his  very  numerous  studies  outside  philo- 
sophy. It  was  to  mathematics,  however,  that 
he  specially  devoted  his  attention.  Leibniz’s 
mathematical  studies  were  carried  beyond  what 
was  usual  at  the  time  under  Weigel  at  Jena  in 
1663.  The  de  Arto  Combinatoria,  which  he  wrote 
in  1666,  is  of  logical  rather  than  mathematical 
interest.  In  1673,  when  in  London,  he  told  Pell 
that  he  had  obtained  the  summation  of  infinite 
series  by  differences,  but  in  this  he  had  been  antici- 
pated. After  this  he  studied  under  Huygens  in 
Paris.  Among  other  results  at  this  period,  he  ob- 
tained theimportantseries  J =1 J . . . 

He  now  began  his  great  work  on  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.  He  started  with  the  conception,  pre- 
viously employed  by  Barrow,  Newton’s  teacher, 
of  a ‘triangulum  characteristicum  ’ at  any  point 
on  the  curve.  This  consists  of  the  chord  joining 
two  adjacent  points,  together  with  parallels  to  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates  drawn  through  these  points. 
In  the  limit  when  these  points  come  to  coincide 
with  the  given  point,  the  chord  becomes  the  tangent 
at  it.  With  the  aid  of  this  conception  he  attacked 
problems  of  tangency,  showing  that  the  so-called 
‘ inverse  problems  of  tangents  ’ could  be  reduced  to 
quadratures,  or,  in  modern  terminology,  integra- 
tions. He  regarded  integration  as  a summation  of 
infinitesimals.  His  original  notation  iorj'  ydx  was 
‘ omn.y,’  omn.  standing  for  omnia.  Later  he  intro- 
duced the  symbols  J,  standing  for  S,  or  Siimnia, 
and  d,  for  differentia,  which  are  still  used  in  the 
calculus.  By  1676  he  had  applied  the  new  methods 
to  the  ‘ direct  problems  of  tangents  ’ and  to  solid 
geometry,  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  cor- 
rect rules  for  the  differentiation  of  sums,  products, 
powers,  and  other  functions. 

In  1684  he  published  his  first  paper  on  the  differ- 
ential calculus  in  the  Leipzig  Acta  Eruditorum. 
Besides  tangency,  maxima  and  minima  and  refrac- 
tion are  treated;  dy  and  dx  are  still  apparently 
taken  as  finite,  though  small. 

Two  years  later  he  gave  a sketch  of  the  integral 
calculus  in  the  same  journal.  Here  dy  and  dx  are 
regarded  as  quantities,  thoiigh  infinitely  small. 
His  final  position  appears  to  have  been  that  they 
are  ‘quantitates  assignabiles’  which  spring  from 


‘quantitates  inassignabiles’  by  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, but  on  the  whole  question  he  showed 
considerable  vacillation.  His  view  of  the  calculus, 
though  more  general,  and  perhaps  more  fruitful, 
than  Newton’s,  was  on  the  whole  less  consistent 
and  logical.  Thus  he  always  seems  to  have  regarded 
a curve  as  a polygon  with  infinitesimal  sides,  whilst 
Newton  usually  considered  it  as  generated  by  the 
continuous  motion  of  a point.  In  the  minds  of 
both,  however,  there  was  probably  enough  confusion 
to  justify  Berkeley’s  attack  in  The  Analyst. 

Some  idea  of  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  Leib- 
niz’s mathematical  achievements  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  besides  the  notation  of  the 
calculus,  we  owe  to  him  the  words  ‘co-ordinate’ 
and  ‘ axis  of  co-ordinates  ’ in  analytical  geometry, 
the  beginnings  of  the  theories  of  determinants, 
osculation,  and  envelopes,  and  the  method  of  partial 
fractions.  ‘ Leibniz’s  theorem  ’ deals  with  the  re- 
peated differentiation  of  a product.  In  mechanics 
his  work,  though  fruitful,  contains  man j' errors.  He 
regarded  vis  viva,  which  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  as  the  proper  measure  of  the  force  in  a 
moving  body,  whilst  Descartes  had  used  momentum, 
varying  directly  as  the  velocity,  for  this  purpose. 
Though  the  attack  on  Descartes  was  unjustified, 
yet  this  view  ultimately  led  to  the  fundamental 
modern  conception  of  energy. — J.  B.  S.  Haldaxk.] 

Literature. — None  of  the  many  editions  of  Leibniz's  works 
is  complete.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  Opera  Omnia,  by  L. 
Dutens,  Geneva,  1768,  which  was  held  to  be  complete  when 
published.  In  1843  G.  H.  Pertz  began  an  edition  of  bis  works 
(1st  ser.  ‘ History,’  4 vols.,  Hanover,  1843—47,  2nd  ser.  ‘ Philo- 
sophical,’ 1 vol.,  incomplete,  Berlin,  1846).  The  only  com- 
plete edition  of  his  mathematical  works  is  the  third  of  the 
same  series,  ‘Leibnizens  mathematische  Schriften,’  cd.  C.  J. 
Gerhardt,  7 vols.  and  supplementary  vol.,  Halle  and  Berlin, 
1860-63.  The  most  important  edition  of  his  philosophical  works 
is  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Die  philosophischen  Schriften  ton  G.  It'. 
Leibniz,  7 vols.,  Berlin,  1875-90.  There  are  also  Leibniz’s 
Deutsche  Schriften,  ed.  G.  E.  Guhrauer,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1838-40; 
A.  Foucher  de  Careil,  O'iiivrcs  de  Leibtiitz,  7 vols.  (planned  in 
20  vols.),  Paris,  1859-76  ; Onno  Klopp,  Die  Werke  von  Leibnitz, 
10  vols.,  Hanover,  London,  and  Paris,  1864-77,  containing  the 
historical  and  political  works;  and  A.  Jacques,  (Duvres  de 
Leibnitz,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1847.  There  is  an  edition  (not  complete) 
of  his  philosophical  works  by  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Berlin,  1839-40, 
and  one  by  P.  Janet,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1866. 

For  the  life  and  teaching  of  Leibniz  we  have  Robert  Latta, 
The  Monadolngy  and  other  Philosophical  Writings,  O.vford,  1898 
(gives  a translation  of  the  Monadology  and  other  pliilosophical 
works);  J.  T.  Merz,  Leibnitz,  in  Blackwood’s  Philosophical 
Classics,  Edinburgh,  1884 ; W.  R.  Sorley,  art.  ‘ Leibnitz,’  in 
EBr^^ ; E.  Boutroux,  La  Monadologie : accompagiu'e  d'ectair- 
cissements,  Paris,  1881  ; cf.  also  Le  Bovier  de  Fontenelle, 
Eloge  (=vol.  i.  of  the  Opera  Omnia,  Geneva,  1768  [see  above)), 
in  the  Acta  Eruditorum,  and  L.  Grote,  Leibniz  und  seine 
Zeit,  Hanover,  1869 ; E.  Pfleiderer,  Leibnitz  als  Patriot, 
Staatsmann  und  Bildungstrdger,  Leipzig,  1870  ; F.  Kirchner, 
G.  W.  Leibniz ; sein  Leben  und  Dcnken,  Kothen,  1876.  There 
are  countless  monographs  on  Leibniz,  besides  good  accounts  of 
him  by  Kuno  Fischer,  *G.  W.  Leibniz,  Leben,  Werke,  und 
Lehre’  in  Gesch.  dcr  neueren  Philosophic,  Heidelberg,  1902; 
E.  Zeller,  Gesch.  dcr  deutschen  Philosophic,  JIunich,  1873. 
Among  the  critical  works  maybe  mentioned  Bertrand  Russell, 
Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  Cambridge, 
1900.  Further  literature  is  cited  in  DPhP  iii.  [1905]  330-338. 

E.  S.  Haldane. 

LEPROSY. — See  Disease  and  Medicine. 

LESSING. — I.  Life  and  times. — It  is  easy  for 
us  to  see  iu  retrospect  that  the  .achievement  of 
Lessing  hay  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  comple.x 
cre.ative  movement  associated  with  the  names  of 
Goethe  and  Scliiller ; Lessing  himself,  however, 
looked  forward  to  a future  only  dimly  illumined 
by  rays  of  hope,  and  he  went  out  perforce  ‘ not 
knowing  whither  he  went.’  The  century  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  Hundred  Years’  'War  h.ad  seen 
a very  slow  and  partial  recovery  of  the  German 
national  life  from  the  utter  barbarism,  the  de- 
generation of  morals,  of  manners,  and  of  edu- 
cational and  political  institutions  which  resulted 
from  that  devastating  war.  But  at  the  middle  of 
the  ISth  cent.,  when  Lessing’s  lilerarj’  career 
began,  a new  life  was  stirring ; universities  were 
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being  founded,  and  the  latent  national  genius  was 
re-asserting  itself  in  the  varied  interests  that  we 
should  comprise  under  the  term  ‘culture/ 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing*  was  born  at  Kanienz,  in  the  Saxon 
province  of  Upper  Lusatia,  on  22nd  Jan.  1729,  the  second  child 
and  eldest  son  of  a family  of  twelve  born  to  a Lutheran  clergy- 
man, afterwards  head-pastor  of  the  town,  and  his  worthy  but 
not  remarkable  wife.  The  boy  was  brought  up  in  simple  cir- 
cumstances and  in  a very  orthodox  family  circle.  In  1741  he 
was  sent  to  the  Klosterschule  of  St.  Afra  at  Meissen,  in  which 
the  monastic  spirit  was  associated  with  a thorough  classical 
education,  a strict  discipline,  and  a healthy  intermixture  of 
boys  from  different  social  strata.  In  his  spare  hours  he  supple- 
mented his  vigorously  pursued  studies  by  extensive  reading  in 
his  favourite  authors — Theophrastus,  Plautus,  and  Terence — 
and,  when  he  left  in  June  174C,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  town  after  the  battle  of  Kesselsdorf,  it  was 
with  a thorough  mastery  of  Latin  and  Greek,  some  knowledge 
of  modern  languages,  and  well-developed  mathematical  powers. 
His  farewell  oration  was  on  ‘ Mathematics  among  the  Ancients.’ 
He  next  entered  Leipzig  University,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  J.  A.  Eriiesti  and  J.  F.  Christ  in  classics  and  of 
A.  G.  Kastner  in  mathematics.  Fearful  lest  keen  study  should 
make  him  a dry  pedant,  he  entered  society  and  acquired  the 
accomplishments  suited  to  a man  of  the  world.  Introduced 
into  dramatic  circles,  he  completed  his  lirsb  play,  which  he  had 
commenced  at  school,  and  it  was  performed  at  Frau  Neuber’s 
theatre.  His  new  interests  gave  his  good  father  much  anxiety, 
for  the  young  student  had  been  destined  for  the  Church  ; and 
he  had  to  promise  to  study  medicine  before  his  parents'  con- 
fidence was  restored. 

Leaving  Leipzig  in  consequence  of  debts  which  he  had 
contracted  by  standing  security  for  some  actor-friends,  he 
went  for  a time  to  Wittenberg,  but  in  1749  he  found  himself 
in  Berlin,  earning  a living  by  translating,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
making  a literary  venture  with  his  friend  Christlob  Mylius,  in 
the  shape  of  a Quarterly  Review  intended  to  form  a history  of 
dramatic  poetry  and  to  contain  translations  of  classical  and 
foreign  dramatic  works.  The  Review  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
following  year,  since  Mylius  had  made  a statement  in  it  with 
which  Lessing  refused  to  be  associated.  Another  periodical 
appearing  in  parts  from  1754  to  1758  showed  Lessing’s  deter- 
mination to  devote  himself  to  the  reform  of  the  stage. 

He  published  at  this  time  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  a series 
of  criticisjus  which  attracted  much  attention.  On  returning 
to  Wittenberg  for  a few  months,  he  was  engaged  in  theological 
studies,  and  wrote  the  well-known  Rettungen  (the  defence  of 
certain  little-known  and  much-maligned  authors  of  the  past). 
At  the  same  time  he  made  a special  study  of  Horace  and 
Martial,  and  entered  into  a controversj''  with  a certain  pastor, 
S.  G.  Lange,  utterl}'  destroying  the  latter’s  claims  to  be  ‘the 
German  Horace,’  and  securing  a respectful  hearing  for  any 
critiques  which  he  might  care  to  publish.  Once  again  in 
Berlin,  Lessing  became  the  friend  of  the  learned  Moses 
ilendelssohn  and  the  publisher  C.  F.  Nicolai. 

His  literary  activity  was  now  great,  and,  apart  from  his 
translations  of  important  foreign  books,  he  published  from 
1753  to  1755  six  volumes  of  collected  works,  containing  songs, 
odes,  epigrams,  letters,  critiques,  fables,  and  his  tragedy,  Mias 
Sara  Sampson.  For  a second  period  he  resided  in  Leipzig, 
and  then  started  an  abortive  grand  tour  as  travelling  com- 
panion to  a rich  young  man.  Back  again  in  Leipzig,  he  de- 
veloped an  intimate  friendship  with  the  soldier-poet  E.  C.  von 
Kleist  (destined  to  be  cut  short  after  two  years  by  von  Kleist’s 
untimely  death),  and  then,  disappointed  by  his  failure  to  obtain 
an  official  post  in  Prussia,  he  returned  to  Berlin  (1758). 

Lessing’s  next  production  was  the  Letters  upon  Current 
Literature ; these  were  epoch-making  in  German  literature. 
Saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  friend  von  Kleist,  and  lonely  in  his 
conscious  superiority  to  the  literary  circles  of  Berlin,  he  went 
for  a time  to  Breslau,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  governor. 
General  Tauentzien,  developing  a strange  love  of  the  gaming- 
table, collecting  a large  and  valuable  library,  working  at  his 
Laocoon^  and  sketching  out  his  play  Minna  von  Barnhebn. 
After  an  illness  due  to  overwork,  he  ^ave  up  his  post  in  1765, 
and,  refusing  a professorship  which  involved  certain  duties 
uncongenial  to  an  independent  man,  returned  to  Berlin.  He 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  post  of  librarian  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  turned  to  finish  the  Literaturbriefe,  the  Laocoon, 
and  Minna  von  Barnlielm.  We  next  find  Lessing  at  Hamburg, 
acting  as  ‘ critic  of  the  plays  and  actors’  in  connexion  with  a 
newly  founded  National  Theatre,  issuing  the  criticisms  which 
are  preserved  under  the  title  Hamburgische  'Dramatargie 
(‘  Hamburg  Dramatic  Writings  ’),  and  engaging  in  violent 
single-handed  controversy  with  C.  A.  Klotz  (professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Halle),  whom  he  ultimately  laid  low  by  his  Antb 
quarische  Briefe  (‘Letters  upon  Archaeology’).  In  1770  he 
accepted  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library 
under  a Brunswick  prince,  but  his  life  at  Wolfenbiittel  was 
dull  in  the  extreme.  He  was  importuned  by  his  family  for 
financial  help,  and  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  congenial 
com])anions.  He  was  betrothed  in  1771  to  Eva  Kbnig,  but  was 
unable  to  marry  her  till  five  years  later.  In  the  meantime  he 
published  his  Emilia  Galotti  and  afterwards  some  ‘ fragments’ 
by  his  friend  H.  S.  Reimarus,  which  aroused  another  contro- 
versy. He  then  went  to  Austria,  and,  when  just  about  to 
marry,  felt  compelled  to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick  on  a journey  to  Italy.  The 
journey  lasted  nine  months,  but  involved  Lessing  in  uncon- 


genial ceremonies,  and  left  him  few  opportunities  of  studying 
Italian  works  of  art.  In  1776  he  was  married,  and  he  had  a 
happy  life  with  his  cultured  and  refined  wife  ; but  their  joy 
was  short-lived,  for  in  1778  a son  died  after  only  a few  hours 
of  life,  and  his  wife  died  a fortnight  later.  Nathan  the  n’tse. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race^  and  Dialogues  far  Free- 
masons mark  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  w'hich  ended  at 
Brunswick  suddenly  after  a brief  illness  on  15th  Feb.  1781, 
when  he  was  only  tift^'-two  years  of  age. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which  Lessing 
rendered  to  his  age  lay  in  his  devotion  to  truth 
even  more  than  in  his  influence  in  clianging  tlie 
direction  of  creative  literary  work,  in  revolution- 
izing the  principles  of  criticism,  and  in  stimulating 
theological  study.  ‘ In  his  person,’  said  D.  F. 
Strauss,  ‘ allegiance  to  truth  and  love  of  truth 
personilied  guard  the  portals  of  our  literature’ 
(Lessing's  Nathan  der  JVeise^,  Berlin,  1806).  It 
was  righteous  indignation  rather  than  cynical 
irony  that  gave  point  to  his  most  acute  criticisms. 
Sham  and  the  worship  of  mere  appearances  were 
hateful  in  his  eyes. 

‘ Not  the  truth  which  a man  possesses  or  believes  himself  to 
possess,  but  the  sincere  attempt  which  be  has  made  to  reach 
the  truth,  constitutes  his  worth.  For  not  through  the 
possession  of  truth,  but  through  inquiry  after  truth,  are 
developed  those  powers  in  wliich  his  ever-increasing  per- 
fection consists.  Possession  makes  the  mind  stagnant,  in- 
active, proud.  If  God  held  in  His  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in 
His  left  only  the  ever-active  impulse  to  searcl;  for  truth,  even 
with  the  condition  that  1 must  for  ever  err,  and  said  to  me, 
“ Choose  1 ” I should  humbly  bow  before  His  left  hand  and  say, 
“ Father,  give  1 Pure  truth  belongs  to  Thee  alone  (Sdmmt- 
liche  Schriften,  ed.  Lachmann  and  Maltzahn,  .xi.  (2)  401). 

Tliough  Lessing’s  mind  sought  creative  ex- 
pression, its  bent  was  in  the  long  run  predomi- 
nantly critical.  While  he  could  not  create  without 
stimulating  liis  own  critical  faculty,  and  coultl  not 
arrive  at  critical  conclusions  witliout  desiring  to 
apply  them,  we  owe  more  to  his  insiglit  as  a critic 
than  to  his  genius  as  a creative  artist.  And  our 
debt  has  found  striking  expression  in  words  wliicli 
give  an  illuminating  estimate  of  the  critic  as  well 
as  a testimony  to  liis  influence  on  subsequent 
authors. 

Macaulay  once  said  that  the  reading  of  Lessing’s  Laocoon 
formed  an  epoch  in  his  mental  history,  and  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  it  than  he  had  ever  learned  elsewhere  (G. 
H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe'^,  London,  1864,  p.  57).  Carlyle  said 
in  his  ‘ Essay  on  the  State  of  German  Literature  ’ ( Works  of  T. 
Carlyle,  London,  1857,  ii.  36) : ‘ It  is  to  Lessing  that  an  English- 
man would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  ...  As  a poet,  as  a 
critic,  philosopher,  or  oontro\  ersialist,  his  style  will  be  found 
precisely  such  as  we  of  England  are  accustomed  to  admire 
most ; brief,  nervous,  vivid ; yet  quiet,  without  glitter  or 
antithesis ; idiomatic,  pure  without  purism,  transparent  yet 
full  of  character  and  reflex  hues  of  meaning.’ 

2.  Contributions  to  aesthetics.  — Esthetics  has 
always  occupied  an  important  place  in  modern 
German  philosophy,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
Kant  or  Schelling,  Hegel  or  Schopenhauer,  exer- 
cised so  potent  or  so  far-reaching  an  influence  as 
Lessing,  whose  Laocoon  (written  between  1760  and 
1765  and  published  in  1766)  gathered  together  in 
a suggestive  form  the  results  of  previous  critical 
tlieory  and  handed  tliem  on  to  a dawning  new  age 
along  witli  an  arresting  presentation  of  several 
new  problems.  Tlie  book  deals  onlj’  by  way  of 
illustration  with  the  sculptured  group  wliich  gives 
it  its  title.  Its  theme  is  the  dissimilarity  of  poetry 
on  tlie  one  hand  and  painting  and  plastic  art  on 
tlie  otlier ; it  attacks  the  current  hut  uncritically 
held  view  summed  up  in  Plutarcli’s  quotation  from 
Simonides  referring  to  poetry  as  a speaking  picture 
and  painting  as  a dmiih  poem.  Lessing  shows 
tliat  peculiar  laws  govern  these  diiierent  arts, 
and,  ill  particular,  that  the  choice  of  a ‘ pregnant 
moment,’  essential  to  the  artist,  is  not  tlie  task 
of  the  poet.  The  artist  must  select  a moment  at 
wliich  the  object  of  liis  art  is  so  acting  that  the 
representation  of  it  shall  he  most  suggestive  to 
the  imagination — -suggestive  both  of  past  and  of 
prospective  action  ; the  poet,  however,  is  able  to 
prepare  the  imagination  of  his  liearer  or  reader 
beforehand  and  even  to  influence  it  subsequently  ; 
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in  other  words,  he  is  able  to  lead  up  to  his  critical 
moment  and  to  tone  down  the  eii'ects  of  his 
treatment  of  it.  Virgil  could  for  this  reason  re- 
present Laocoon  as  screaming  with  anguish ; hut 
the  sculptor  shows  him  to  us  as  emitting  deep 
sighs. 

‘ That  choice  which  allows  free  play  to  the  imagination  is 
alone  a happy  one.  The  more  we  gaze,  the  more  must  our 
imagination  add;  and  the  more  our  imagination  adds,  the  more 
we  must  believe  that  we  see.  Now  in  the  whole  course  of  an 
emotion  there  is  no  moment  which  offers  this  to  so  little  ad- 
vantage as  its  climax.  There  is  nothing  higher  beyond  this, 
and  to  present  the  extreme  to  the  eye  is  to  clip  the  wings  of 
fancy  and  to  compel  lier,  since  she  cannot  get  beyond  the  im- 
pression of  the  senses,  to  seek  lower  and  weaker  images  where- 
with to  occupy  herself,  shunning,  as  her  limit,  the  visible  fulness 
of  expression.  Thus,  if  the  Laocoon  sighs,  the  imagination  can 
hear  him  shriek.  But  if  he  shrieks,  it  can  neither  rise  a step 
above,  nor  descend  a step  below  this  representation,  with- 
out beholding  him  in  a more  endurable  and  consequently  less 
interesting  condition.  It  either  hears  him  merely  moaning  or 
sees  him  already  dead  ’ {Laocoon,  ch.  iii.). 

With  some  of  the  exaggeration  of  an  advocate, 
Lessing  inveighs  against  descriptive  poetry;  action 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  we  niiglit  say  ‘ the 
dramatic,’  that  which  changes,  moves,  and  pro- 
gresses (including  feeling),  is  to  him  the  primary 
object  of  poetry.  So  far  as  poetry  represents 
things  co-existing  in  time,  it  must  do  so  by  re- 
presentation of  things  in  succession.  A fruitful 
illustration  of  this,  as  of  so  many  of  his  theses,  is 
drawn  from  Homer. 

‘ Now  a shield,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  said,  is  a single  material 
object,  and  consequently  a description  of  it,  according  to  its  parts 
in  juxtaposition,  would  not  form  a suitable  subject  for  poetic 
representation.  And  yet  this  very  shield  [that  of  Achilles]  has 
been  described  b}'  Homer,  in  over  a hundred  magnificent  lines, 
with  such  minuteness  and  exactitude  as  regards  its  material, 
its  form,  and  all  the  figures  which  filled  its  vast  surface,  that 
modern  artists  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  producing  a 
drawing  corresponding  with  it  in  every  detail.  My  reply  to  this 
particular  objection  is  that  I have  already  replied  to  it.  What 
Homer  does  is  not  to  describe  the  shield  as  it  is  when  finished 
and  complete,  but  as  it  is  being  wrought.  Here  again,  there- 
fore, he  has  availed  himself  of  that  admirable  device  of  trans- 
forming what  is  co-existent  in  his  subject  into  what  is  consecu- 
tive, thus  giving  us  a vivid  picture  of  an  action  instead  of  a 
tedious  painting  of  a material  object.  We  do  not  seethe  shield, 
but  the  divine  craftsman  in  the  act  of  making  it.  He  steps, 
with  hammer  and  tongs,  before  his  anvil,  and,  after  the  plates 
have  been  forged  out  of  the  raw  material,  the  figures  destined 
b3’-  him  to  adorn  the  shield  rise  from  the  bronze  one  one 
before  our  eyes,  bejieath  the  finer  strokes  of  his  hammer.  We 
do  not  lose  sight  of  him  until  the  work  is  completed.  At  length 
it  is  finished,  and  we  marvel  at  it  with  the  confident  astonish- 
ment of  an  eye-witness  who  has  beheld  the  actual  operation’ 
{ib.  ch.  xviii.). 

Incidentally  Lessing  discusses  a number  of  special 
topics  of  interest  to  the  student  of  art  from  the 
comparative  point  of  view.  The  book,  as  we 
have  it,  is  hut  a fragment  of  Lessing’s  projected 
work,  hut  its  charm  lies  in  the  skill  with  whicli 
the  main  themes  are  relieved,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrated,  by  digressions  which  stimulate 
the  imagination  instead  of  wearying  the  critical 
faculties. 

‘We  are  plunged  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  argument; 
then  he  draws  back,  alternately  approaclies  and  recedes  from 
his  goal,  taking  occasionally  a side-glaiice  at  objects  he  meets 
on  his  way.  We  see  him  in  the  very  act  of  conquering  the 
truths  he  intends  to  expound,  witness  his  hesitancy  while  tliey 
are  still  uncertain,  share  his  pleasure  as  they  burst  upon  him 
ill  their  full  signiflcance.  ...  If  we  except  the  best  of  Plato’s 
dialogues,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  book  which  gives 
opportunitj'  for  so  much  of  the  most  valuable  kind  of  mental 
gymnastic’  (J.  Sime,  Lessing,  i.  251  f.). 

3.  Dramatic  writings. — Lessing’s  dramatic  works 
interest  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  tliey  rellect  his 
social  and  religious  ideals.  Miss  Sara  Sampson, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  is  a tragedy 
of  middle-class  life,  interesting  as  a hint  of  the 
new  day  about  to  dawn  on  the  German  drama. 
Minna  von  Barnhclm  is  a charming  study  in 
human  character,  full  of  local  colour  and  contem- 
porary feeling,  and  presents  its  characters  before  a 
background  of  political  significance. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  ended  for  political  reasons,  and  har- 
mony of  national  sentiment  did  not  immediately  take  the  place 
of  the  bitterness  which  accompanied  the  conflict.  Minna  von 


Barnhelm  made  for  true  peace,  whether  Goethe  was  right  or 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  play  to  effect  by 
art  a result  which  could  not  be  achieved  bj'  diplomacy.  ‘ The 
Saxon  felt  most  painfully  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
proud  Prussian.’  In  this  play  ‘ the  grace  and  amiability  of 
the  Saxon  ladies  subdue  the  stolid  character,  the  dignity,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Prussians’  {Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  Stuttgart 
and  Tubingen,  1837,  pt.  ii.  bk.  7).  The  play  was  of  great  im- 
portance, since  its  originality,  and  the  breach  which  it  made 
with  contemporary  imitation  of  French  and  English  drama, 
stimulated  the  national  consciousness  and  genius, 

Nathan  the  Wise^  a dramatic  poem  rather  than 
a drama,  secured  Lessing’s  European  fame.  It 
saw  the  light  first  in  1779,  but  had  long  been 
planned.  While  Lessing  declined  to  admit  that 
his  play  contained  allusions  to  the  controversies 
ill  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  a Hamburg 
pastor,  J.  M.  Gotze,  he  declared  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  surmise  that  his 
purpose  was  to  show  how  in  olden  time  and  in  many 
lands,  as  among  modern  peoples,  there  have  lived 
individuals  who,  though  holding  aloof  from  the 
religious  systems  of  their  age,  were  yet  respectable 
and  good  ; or  against  the  conclusion  that  he  in- 
tended to  present  such  persons  in  a less  reiuilsive 
light  than  that  in  whicli  they  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  in  Christian  communities. 

We  cannot  here  detail  the  plot,  but  the  idea  of  the  play— and 
there  is  more  idea  than  action — centres  in  the  storj’  of  three 
rings  in  the  possession  of  three  sons  of  a dead  man,  one  of  them 
being  the  true  heirloom,  the  others  fraudulent  imitations.  The 
central  characters  of  the  play  are  a Christian,  a Jew,  and  a 
Muslim.  Nathan,  the  Jew,  teaches  what  Lessing  admitted  was 
his  own  conviction,  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  of  the 
three  religions  one  is  true  and  the  others  false,  the  true  to  be 
discovered  by  observation  of  the  results  of  each  in  the  lives  of 
its  adherents,  but  rather  the  deep  truth  that,  so  long  as  Christ- 
ians, Muslims,  and  Jews  quarrel  about  their  s3'stems,  the  truth 
of  religion  (present  in  each)  can  never  be  discovered.  When 
the  power  of  the  true  ring  has  shown  itself  acting  from  within 
its  owner,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  quarrel  about.  Creeds 
are  accidents  of  birth  and  circumstances,  but  true  religion  is 
seen  in  character  and  action  and  must  be  the  achievement  of 
those  who  profess  it. 

Nathan  the  Wise  was  played  in  Berlin  in  1783, 
but  by  indiilerent  actors.  Only  when  Goethe  and 
Schiller  produced  it  at  'Weimar  iu  1801  did  it 
take  the  place  that  it  holds  to-day  iu  the  reper- 
tory of  the  best  German  theatres.  In  it  Lessing 
still  teaches  his  lessons  of  toleration  and  broad- 
minded sympathy. 

4.  Literary  and  dramatic  criticism. — In  literary 
and  dramatic  criticism  Lessing  occupied  .an  original 
standpoint  and  maintained  it  with  brilliance  and 
learning.  His  various  contributions  to  periodicals 
and  his  Literaturbriefe  {‘Letters  upon  Current 
Literature  ’)  carried  him  into  the  arena  already 
occupied,  on  the  one  side,  by  J.  C.  Gottsched,  who 
hlindly  imitated  the  stilted  masterpieces  of  the 
French,  and  therefore  gave  supremacy  to  formal 
standards,  and,  on  the  otlier,  bj’  the  Swiss  writers 
J.  J.  Bodmer  and  J.  J.  1 reitinger,  who  insisted 
on  the  supreme  importance  of  creative  imagina- 
tion. Lessing  took  up  an  indejiendent  position, 
criticizing  both  schools,  though  championing  the 
main  thesis  of  the  anti-French  school.  From  the 
frankest  criticism  of  Gottsched,  a renowned  Leip- 
zig professor,  the  young  critic  proceeded  to  the 
still  more  daring  venture  of  criticizing  Eousseau 
and  Voltaire.  In  his  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic 
(published  while  he  was  ‘critic’  at  the  Hamburg 
Theatre  and  collected  in  1769)  he  urged  that  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  Shakespeare  should  be  re- 
garded as  models,  and  he  succeeded  in  severing  the 
tie  between  German  literature  and  the  c-lassic 
French  school.  In  a brief  but  striking  essay  on 
‘How  the  Ancients  represented  Death’  {ll'ic  die 
Alton  den  Tod  gebildct,  1769),  Lessing  maintained 
in  reply  to  Klotz,  who  had  criticized  a remark  in 
Laocoon,  that  the  ancients  represented  the  god  of 
Death,  not  by  the  symbol  of  a skeleton,  but  by 
that  of  a boy,  twin-brother  of  Sleep.  He  argued 
that  skeletons  represented  the  departed  souls  of 
evil  men. 
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‘ It  must  presumably  be  our  religion  which  has  banished  the 
ancient  cheerful  image  of  Death  out  of  the  realm  of  art.  Since, 
however,  this  religion  did  not  wish  to  reveal  this  terrible  truth 
[that  even  natural  death  is  the  wages  and  fruit  of  sin]  to  drive 
us  to  despair,  since  it  too  assures  us  that  the  death  of  the 
righteous  cannot  be  other  than  gentle  and  restoring,  I do  not 
see  what  should  prevent  our  artists  from  banishing  the  terrible 
skeletons,  and  again  taking  possession  of  that  other  better 
image.  . . . Only  misunderstood  religion  can  estrange  us  from 
beauty,  and  it  is  a token  that  religion  is  true  and  rightly  under- 
stood, if  it  everywhere  leads  us  back  to  the  beautiful  ’ {Lessing’s 
Prose  Works,  Bohn’s  Library,  1879,  p.  225  f.). 

S.  Theological  opinions. — Lessing  was  always 
most  jjowerful  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
when  he  was  compelled  to  defend  them  against 
the  traditionalist,  whether  of  the  literary  or  of  the 
tlieological  world.  In  addition  to  early  Essays, 
‘The  Origin  of  Revealed  Religion’  and  ‘Contri- 
butions to  History  and  Literature’  (containing 
essays  on  the  theories  of  Leibniz),  controversies  in 
which  he  was  engaged  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
following  tracts:  ‘The  Demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  Power,’  ‘The  Testament  of  John,’  ‘A  Re- 
joinder’ (Ein Duplik),  and  ‘The  Religion  of  Christ.’ 
His  chief  tlieological  controversy  arose  over  papers 
that  he  published  anonymously  which  were  the 
work  of  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  died  at  Hamburg 
while  Lessing  was  there.  These  papers,  which 
were  transcripts  from  an  essay  left  by  Reimarus 
entitled  ‘ An  Apology  for  Rational  Worshippers  of 
God,’  dealt  with  the  questions  of  revelation,  im- 
mortality in  the  OT,  and  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
accounts  of  Christ’s  Resurrection.  That  they  did 
not  reflect  adequately  his  personal  views  may  be 
judged  by  his  own  words  : 

‘ What  has  the  Christian  to  do  with  the  hypotheses,  the  ex- 
planations, the  proofs,  of  the  theologian '?  The  letter  is  not  the 
spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion’  (Sammtliche  Schriften, 
X.  14). 

The  foremost  critic  of  these  papers  was  Gotze, 
head-pastor  of  Hamburg,  whose  utterances  were 
the  occasion  of  some  of  Lessing’s  most  brilliant 
controversial  writings.  Lessing  strenuously  up- 
held the  right  of  the  intellect  to  discuss  with 
perfect  freedom  all  subjects,  whatever  their  nature, 
which  are  of  deep  concern  to  mankind. 

‘ If  you  could  bring  it  about  that  our  Lutheran  pastors  should 
become  our  popes ; that  they  should  have  power  to  prescribe 
to  us  where  we  must  cease’  to  investigate  Scripture,  to  put 
limits  to  our  investigation  and  to  our  right  of  publishing  the 
results  ; I should  be  the  first  to  exchange  the  popelings  for  the 
pope  ’ (ib.  p.  161). 

Lessing  insisted  on  the  distinction  between  Christ- 
ianity and  the  religion  of  Christ : 

‘ that  which  He  Himself  as  a man  recognised  and  practised, 
which  every  man  may  have  in  common  with  Him,  which  every 
man  must  wish  to  have  in  common  with  Him  in  proportion  as 
the  character  ascribed  to  Christ  simply  as  a man  is  sublime  and 
lovely’  {ib.  xi.  (2)  243). 

In  the  dialogue  entitled  ‘ The  Testament  of 
John,’  Lessing  asks,  ‘Are  not  Christian  love  and 
the  Christian  religion  the  same  thing  ? ’ (ib.  x.  46). 
In  his  treatment  of  Biblical  questions  Lessing  was 
very  frank.  He  left  it  to  others  to  write  appreci- 
ations of  the  Bible,  taking  their  results  for  granted. 
He  himself  set  out  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  not 
the  only  sustenance  for  man’s  spiritual  life,  and 
the  suggestions  which  he  threw  out  in  the  course 
of  these  controversial  writings  (which  belong  chiefly 
to  the  year  1778)  led  to  those  inquiries  and  re- 
searches which  were  only  much  later  recognized 
as  the  legitimate  studies  of  NT  Canon  and  Early 
Christian  History.  Indeed,  it  was  Lessing  who 
first  among  the  IModerns  drew  attention  to  the 
essential  difference  between  the  first  three  and  the 
fourth  Gospels  (see  the  fragment,  ‘New  Hypothesis 
concerning  the  Evangelists,’  Sdmmtliche  Schriften, 
xi.). 

Lessing’s  contributions  to  theological  study 
Avere  vividly  summarized  in  a work  consisting  of 
a hundred  propositions  and  entitled  ‘ The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Human  Race’  (Die  Erziehung  des 
Mensrhcngcschlechts,  1780).  Humanity  is  repre- 
sented as  passing  through  three  stages  of  education. 


The  fir.st  is  that  reflected  in  its  school-book,  the 
OT.  We  see  there  the  gradual  development  from 
the  worship  of  a patriarchal  and  local  deity  to  that 
of  one  God,  and  the  transition  from  the  ethics  of 
a virtue  which  is  dependent  on  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  this  life  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  tlie  soul,  to  learn  Avhich  the  Hebrew  people  had 
been  ‘sent  abroad’  to  Babylon.  The  second  is 
that  in  which  Christ  taught  the  eternal  sanctions 
of  righteousness  in  place  of  immediate  retribution, 
and  the  NT  is  the  school-book  of  this  stage.  Be- 
fore the  third  stage  is  reached,  revealed  truths  are 
to  be  transformed  into  trutlis  of  reason. 

‘ It  will  come,  the  time  of  consummation,  when  man,  however 
firmly  his  mind  is  convinced  of  an  ever  better  future,  will  yet 
have  no  need  to  borrow  motives  for  his  conduct  from  that 
future.  For  he  will  do  what  is  ri^jht  because  it  is  risjht,  and 
not  because  arbitrary  rewards  are  attached  to  it,  which  were 
merely  intended  to  attract  and  strengthen  his  wandering 
attention,  so  that  he  might  recognise  its  inward  and  better 
rewards.  It  will  certainly  come,  the  time  of  this  new  eternal 
Gospel,  which  is  promised  us  already  in  the  elementary  books 
of  the  New  Covenant  ’ (Proposition  85  f.). 

After  remarking  that  each  individual  human 
being  must  first  traverse  the  ground  along  which 
the  race  advances  totvards  its  perfection,  he  meets 
the  objection  that  in  one  and  the  same  life- 
time a man  cannot  pass  through  all  the  stages, 
making  the  interesting,  and  at  that  time  novel, 
suggestion  of  pre-existence  (see  Propositions  93- 
100).  This  little  treatise  is  closely  related  to 
Nathan  the  Wise  in  its  teacliing  of  the  relative 
worth  of  different  religions,  and  in  its  insistence 
that  each  is  fitted  for  a particular  race  and  epocli 
and  that  none  can  claim  supremacy  over  all  the 
others. 

6.  Political  opinions. — In  Ernst  and  Falk,  Dia- 
logues for  Freemasons  (Gesprdche  fitr  Freymduer), 
published  without  his  permission  in  1780,  Lessing 
expresses  his  views  of  society,  devoting  but  little 
space  to  freemasonry,  which  should,  he  says,  over- 
come all  distinctions  of  caste  and  fortune,  of 
nationality  and  religion.  He  admits  a preference 
for  natural  life  as  opposed  to  the  social  state. 

Speaking  of  ants,  he  says:  ‘What  activity  and  yet  what 
order ! Everyone  carries,  drags,  and  pushes,  and  not  one  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  rest.  See,  they  even  help  one  another  ; . . . 
they  have  no  member  that  holds  them  together  and  rules 
them;  . . . each  individual  is  able  to  govern  himself  ’ (Sammt- 
liehe  Schriften,  x.  257). 

But  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  that  the  good 
of  individuals  depends  at  present  on  a certain 
degree  of  organization.  With  no  uncertain  cour- 
age, considering  the  circumstances  of  the  age, 
Lessing  insists  on  the  basis  of  social  life  in  the 
needs  and  satisfactions  of  individual  life. 

‘ States  unite  men  that  through  and  in  this  union  every  indi- 
vidual man  may  the  better  and  more  surely  enjoy  his  share 
of  welfare.  The  total  of  the  welfare  of  all  its  members  is  the 
welfare  of  the  state ; besides  this  there  is  none.  Every  other 
kind  of  welfare  of  the  state,  whereby  individuals  suffer  and 
must  suffer,  is  a cloak  for  tyranny.  ...  As  if  nature  could  have 
intended  the  welfare  of  an  abstract  idea.  State,  Fatherland,  and 
the  like  rather  than  that  of  each  individual  ’ (ib.  x.  258). 

Literature. — i.  Works. — Sdmmtlicke  SchHften,  ed.  K.  Lach- 
mann,  13  vols.,  Berlin,  1825-28;  re-edited  W.  von  Maltzahn, 
Leipzig,  1853-57 ; and  re-edited  F.  Muncker,  21  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1886-90 ; Gesammelte  Werke,  6 vols.,  Leipzig,  1912. 

ii.  Translations. — Selected  Prose  Works  of  G.  E.  Lessing 
(Laocoon,  How  the  Ancients  represented  Heath,  and  Dramatic 
Notes),  tr.  E.  C.  Beasley  and  H.  Zimmern,  London,  1879 ; Les- 
sing’s Laocoon,  tr.  E.  C.  Beasley,  do.  1887  ; Laocoon  and  Other 
Prose  Writings,  tr.  and  ed.  W.  B.  Ronnfeldt,  do.  1895 ; Laocoon, 
tr  with  introd.  E.  Phillimore,  do.  1905;  Lessing’s  Dramatic 
Works,  ed.  E.  Bell,  2 vols.,  do.  1879 ; Plays  oj  Lessing  (Nathan 
the  Wise,  Minna  non  Barnhelm),  tr.  E.  D.  Boylan,  ed.  E.  Bell, 
do.  1888 ; Nathan  the  Wise,  tr.  with  introd.  E.  Willis,  do.  1867 ; 
Nathan  the  Wise,  tr.  E.  Frothingham,  New  York,  1868;  Cam- 
bridge Free  Thoughts  and  Letters  on  Bibliolatry,  tr.  from 
German  of  G.  E.  Lessing  by  H.  H.  Bernard,  London,  1862 ; The 
Education  of  the  Human  Race‘>,  tr.  F.  W.  Eobertsqn,  do.  1896. 

iii.  Biographies  and  Essays. — C.  G.  Lessing,  Lessing  s Leben, 
3 vols.,  Berlin,  1793-95 ; T.  'W.  Danzel  and  G.  E.  Guhrauer, 
Lessings  Leben.  ed.  W.  von  Maltzahn  and  R.  Boxberger,  2 
vols.,  do.  1880-81;  H.  Diintzer,  Lessings  Leben,  Leipzig,  1^2  ; 
E Schmidt,  Lessing,  Geschichte  seines  Lebens  und  seiner 
Schriften^,  Berlin,  1910;  J.  Sime,  Lessing,  2 vols.,  London, 
1877  • Helen  Zimmern,  G.  E.  Lessing,  his  Life  and  his  Works, 
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do.  1878 ; T.  W.  RoUeston,  Lessing,  do.  1889 ; K.  Fischer, 
Lessing  als  Reformator  der  deutschen  Literatur  dargestellt^, 
2 vols.,  Stuttgart,  1888;  H.  W.  C.  Schwarz,  Lessing  als 
Theologe,  Halle,  1854 ; T.  Carlyle,  ‘ Essay  on  the  State  of 
German  Literature,’  in  Works,  ed.  London,  1857 ; D.  F. 
Strauss,  Lessings  Nathan  der  Weise,  Berlin,  1864,  new  ed. 
Frankfort,  1908  ; K.  Fischer,  Lessings  Nathan  der  Weise,  Idee 
und  Characters  der  Lichtung,  Stuttoart,  1864  (condensed  in  E. 
Prothingham’s  tr. ; see  above) ; H.  Diintzer,  Lessings  Nathan 
der  Weise  erldutert^,  Leipzig,  1873. 

Harold  E.  B.  Speight. 

LETTERS  CELESTIAL  AND  INFERNAL. 

— With  the  development  of  writing  the  belief 
arose  that  the  gods  themselves  kept  records  of 
their  proceedings,  and  thus  among  the  E^ptians 
Thoth  was  the  scribe  of  the  gods  (A.  Wiedemann, 
Religion  of  the  anc.  Egyptians,  London,  1897,  pp. 
227  f.,  248),  while  the  Indians  believed  Brahma  to 
be  a writer  god  (cf.  Vasavadatia,  tr.  L.  H.  Gray, 
New  York,  1913,  p.  115),  particularly  the  deity 
who  writes  the  fate  of  each  mortal  on  the  indi- 
vidual’s forehead  {brahmarekha). 

As  a natural  corollary  it  was  thought  that  the 
gods  could  communicate  their  will  to  man  by 
written  as  well  as  by  spoken  words. 

In  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  rubric  of  ch.  xxx.  b. 
states  that  ‘ this  chapter  was  found  in  the  city  of  Khemennu 
[Hermopoiis  Magna]  under  the  feet  of  [the  statue  of]  this  god. 
[It  was  inscribed]  upon  a siab  of  iron  of  the  south,  in  the  writing 
of  the  god  himself,  in  the  time  of  . . . Men-kau-Ra  [of  the  IVth 
dynasty]  ...  by  the  royal  son  Heru-la-la-f  ’ [son  of  Cheops, 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid]  (Book  of  the  Dead,  tr.  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  London,  1901,  p.  161 ; cf.  221  f.,  418). 

In  some  forms  of  revelation  the  document  is 
written  in  heaven  by  the  deity.  This  is  notably 
the  case  with  the  Decalogue  (Ex  24}^  31^®  32'®'- 
341.  28^  522  910  20^-  ^),  and  the  archetype  of  the 

Qur’an  is  written  ‘ on  the  preserved  table  ’ {fi  lauh™ 
mahfut*^,  Ixxxv.  22 ; cf.  also  xiii.  39,  xcvii.  1), 
the  word  for  ‘ table  ’ {lauh)  being  the  one  employed 
also  in  reference  to  the  tables  of  tbe  Ten  Command- 
ments (vii.  142,  149,  153 ; cf.  the  equivalent  Heb. 
niV,  Ex  24'2  etc.).  Mention  is  likewise  made  in 
the  Bible  of  books  sent  down  from  heaven  and 
eaten  by  Ezekiel  and  St.  John  the  Divine,  who 
then  prophesied  the  contents  of  the  volumes  (Ezk 
2®®-  Rev  10®®^-).  Similarly,  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
an  angel  gives  Lehi  a book  foretelling  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  (1  Nephi  1"®'-).  According  to 
the  Zdhar,  Adam,  while  yet  in  Eden,  received 
from  God  a book  containing,  in  670  writings,  the 
72  sorts  of  wisdom,  and  giving  the  1500  keys  of 
knowledge— matters  which  were  unknown  even  to 
the  angels.  Adam  consulted  this  book  daily  till 
he  was  driven  from  the  Garden,  when  it  flew 
away  from  him.  In  pity  for  his  grief,  God  caused 
it  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants  until  Abraham  (J.  E. 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  Konigsberg, 
1711,  i.  375 f.,  ii.  675). 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Elkesaites  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  (Eus.  HE  vi.  38),  or, 
according  to  another  version,  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  to  Elkesai  by  a gigantic  angel  (Hippol. 
Refut.  ix.  8 ; see  ERE  v.  263“). 

The  belief  may,  however,  be  traced  much  farther 
back.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  during  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  Menippus,  a Syrian  from  Gadara, 
inaugurated  the  genre  of  the  ‘Menippean  satire.’ 
Among  his  productions  were  tiroxTohal  KeKofixl/evylrai 
awh  TOO  Toiv  deCiv  Tvpoadnrov  (Diog.  Laert.  VI.  viii. 
101),  and  Dieterich  (Kleine  Schriften,  p.  244)  sug- 
gests that  the  non-(xreek  phrase  dwi  too  twv  douv 
irpoaunrov  may  be  a reminiscence  of  a Heb. 

It  may  have  been  these  compositions  that 
gave  another  Semite,  Lucian  of  Samosata,  the  in- 
spiration for  his  ‘ Letters  of  the  Gods.’  Servius 
{ad  jEn.  vi.  532)  mentions  a certain  Tiberianus 
who  ‘ inducit  epistolam  vento  allatam  ab  anti- 
podibus,  quae  habet  superi  inferis  salutem,’  and 
Pausanias  (x.  xxxviii.  7)  records  that  yEsculajjius 
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sent  the  poetess  Anyte  to  Naupactus,  bearing  a 
sealed  tablet  given  her  by  the  god,  to  heal  Phaly- 
sius,  who  was  well-nigh  blind,  but  who,  obeying 
the  divine  command  to  read  the  tablet,  received 
full  vision  again.  Other  instances  of  more  doubtful 
interpretation  might  be  cited,  as,  e.g.,  Juvenal’s 
phrase  (xi.  27),  ‘ e caelo  descendit  yvQidi  aeavrSv,’ 
although  here  the  most  obvious  meaning  is  that 
Chilon  was  divinely  inspired  with  the  maxim,  not 
that  a missive  inscribed  ‘ yrudi  a-eavrdv  ’ was  wafted. 
to  him  from  the  sky. 

Within  Christianity  one  of  the  earliest  mentions 
of  a celestial  letter  occurs  in  the  23rd  Ode  of  Solomon 
(tr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  TS  viii.  iii.  [1912]  97  f.;  prob- 
ably second  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.),  in  which  the 
decree  of  the  Most  High  descends  in  a letter  ‘ like 
an  arrow  which  is  violently  shot  from  the  bow.’ 
It  was  ‘ a great  Tablet,  which  was  wholly  written 
by  the  Finger  of  God.’  The  contents  of  this  letter 
were  apparently  Mt  28'®.  In  the  Ethiopic  Acts  of 
Peter  the  apostle  receives  from  Christ  books 
‘written  with  His  own  hand  . . . wherein  were 
written  the  mysteries  which  the  tongues  of  the 
children  of  men  are  neither  able  to  utter  nor  to 
understand  with  their  hearts,  except  those  whose 
hearts  are  arrayed  in  the  strength  of  the  gracious 
gift  of  baptism  ’ (tr.  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Contendings 
of  the  Apostles,  London,  1899-1901,  ii.  469-471). 
In  the  4th  cent.  Georgian  Life  of  St.  Nino  (tr.  M. 
and  J.  O.  Wardrop,  Stud.  Bib.  et  Eccles.  v.  1 [1900]) 
the  saint  receives,  in  vision,  a book  from  a divine 
visitor,  its  contents  being  Mt  26'®,  Gal  3®®,  Mt  28'®, 
Lk  2®®,  Mk  16'®,  Mt  10^®-  ®®,  Jn  20",  and  two  other 
sentences — all  apparently  being  selected  to  promote 
Montanistic  teachings. 

To  the  category  of  celestial  letters  belongs  the 
very  interesting  ‘ letter  for  hallowing  Sunday,’ 
whose  history  may  be  traced  at  least  to  the  6tli 
cent.,  and  which  has  spread,  despite  many  eflbrts 
to  check  it,  throughout  both  Western  and  Eastern 
Christendom.  Although  much  study  has  already 
been  devoted  to  this  letter,  its  history  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Its  general  character  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  Delehaye  {op.  cit.  infra,  j).  174) : 

* La  lettre  est  6crite  par  le  Christ  lui-m6me,  en  lettres  d’or  ou 
avec  son  sang.  Elle  est  portae  sur  la  terre  par  I’archange 
Michel,  ou  bien  elle  tombe  du  ciel,  6,  Rome  sur  le  tombeau  de 
saint  Pierre,  it  Jerusalem,  i Bethl6em  ou  en  d’autres  lieux 
ciil^bres,  suivant  I’occurrence.  Son  objet  principal  est  d’en- 
culquer  I’observation  du  dimanche.  Subsidiairement,  d’autres 
pr6ceptes  y sont  recommand6s.  Vient  ensuite  une  s^rie  de 
menaces  terribles  centre  ceux  qui  m^priseront  ces  ordres,  et 
assez  souvent  une  vive  protestation  destin6e  k rassurer  les 
Chretiens  qui  concevraient  des  doutes  sur  I’authenticit^  du 
document.  Ordinairement,  le  texbe  du  message  divin  est 
encadr6  d’un  prologue  racontant  les  circonstances  de  la  pro- 
mulgation, et  d’un  court  Epilogue.* 

The  principal  specimens  of  this  letter  are  as 
follows  : 

(а)  Latin : J.  A.  Fabricius,  Codex  apocr.  Novi  Testamenti^, 
Hamburg,  1719,  i.  308-314 ; J.  P.  Migne,  Diet,  des  apocryphes, 
Paris,  1866-68,  ii.  367-369  ; Delehaye,  179-185. 

(б)  Anglo-Saxon  ; Four  homilies  are  edited  by  A.  S.  Napier  in 
Wulfstan,  Berliu,  1883,  a fifth  by  him  in  Eng.  Miscellany  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Furnivall,  Oxford,  1901,  pp.  356-362,  and  a sixth 
has  been  published  by  R.  Priebsoh  in  Otia  Merseiana,  i.  (Liver- 
pool, 1899)  129  ff. 

(c)  Middle  English : John  Audelay’s  poem  is  edited  by  B. 
Priebsoh  in  Eng.  Miscellany,  397-407. 

(d)  German  : Delehaye,  191-193  ; Dieterich,  234-237,  248  f.  ; 
A.  Wuttke,  Deut.  Volksaterglaube^,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  178  f. ; L. 
Straokerjan,  Aberglauhe  und  Sagen  aus  dem  Herzogtum 
Oldenburg,  Oldenburg,  1868,  i.  69  ff. ; K.  Bartseh,  Sagen, 
Mdrchen  und  Gebraume  aus  Mecklenhurp,  Vienua,  1879-80,  ii. 
341  ff. ; U.  Jahn,  Hexenwesen  und  Zauberei  in  Poi/Wfte™, Breslau, 
1887,  p.  40  ff. ; F.  Closener,  StraSsburgische  Chronik,  Stuttgart, 
1842,  pp.  89-96  ; Chroniken  der  oberrhein.  Stddte,  Strassburg,  i. 
(Leipzig,  1870)  111-116 ; M.  Haupt,  Altdeut.  Blatter,  ii.  (do. 
1840) 241-264. 

(e)  Icelandic:  J.  Arnason,  Islenzkar  y)j(SSsogur  og  aefintyri, 
Leipzig,  1861-64,  ii.  63-56. 

(/)  French  : Delehaye,  194-196  ; an  unedited  O.  Fr.  text  is 
mentioned  by  Priebsoh,  Eng.  Miscellany,  397. 

(g)  Celtic  : E.  O’Curry,  Lectures  on  the  MS  Material  of  ane. 
Irish  Hist.,  Dublin,  1861,  p.  663  (referring  to  Leabhar  Lccain, 
do.  1896,  col.  217);  P.  W.  Joyce,  Soc.  Hist,  of  anc.  lrcla)id. 
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London,  1903,  i.  386  f.  (referring  to  Leabliar  Breac,  Dublin, 
1876,  pp.  202-204);  Welsh  ‘Ebostul  y Sul,’  in  Y Cymmrodr, 
viii.  [1887]  162  f. 

{h)  Slavic : Tesselovsky,  Journ.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, clxxxiv.  [1876]  50-116  (Russ.). 

(i)  Greek : A.  Vassiliev,  Analecta  Grcsco-Byzantina,  Moscow, 
1893,  pp.  23-32,  xiv-xx. 

(y)  Ethiopic ; F.  Praetorius,  Mazhafa  Tomar,  das  dthiop. 
Briefbuch,  Leipzig,  1869 ; E.  Basset,  Apocryphes  ithiop.  tr.  en 
frangais,  ii.,  Paris,  1893. 

(4)  Oriental  in  general  (Greek,  Armenian,  Syriac,  Karshuni, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Hebrew)  : M.  Bittner,  ‘ Der  vom  Himmcl 
gefallene  Brief  Chrlsti  in  seinen  morgenl.  Versionen  und  Rezen- 
sionen,’  DWAW,  1905. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  the  ‘ Sunday 
letter  ’ is  its  condemnation,  as  a diabolical  forgery 
(diaholi  figmentum),  by  Licinianus,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.^  (Ep.  ad 
Vincentium  [PL  Ixxii.  699  f.]) — a condemnation 
wliicli  was  repeated  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  745 
(J.  D.  Mansi,  Sacrorum  conciliorum  . . . CoUectio, 
xii.  [Florence,  1766]  384^).  Originally  the  letter 
emphasized  the  keeping  of  Sunday,  but  later  it 
came  to  insist  on  other  duties  as  well.  It  often 
concluded  with  maledictions  on  the  disobedient 
and  unbelieving,  but  some  specimens  also  contain  a 
benediction  on  those  who  do  its  bidding  (Delehaye, 
185;  Eng.  Miscellany,  362,  404,  406  f.).  Peter  the 
Hermit  carried  with  him  a ‘chartulam  de  caelo 
lapsam,’  and  the  Flagellants  of  the  14th  cent,  also 
claimed  to  possess  ‘ letters  from  heaven  ’ (Delehaye, 
187,  189),  some  of  these  alleging  that  ‘the  Lord 
God  deprived  the  Roman  Pope,  all  bishops,  prelates, 
and  priests  of  all  authorities. 

With  the  addition  of  a blessing  for  obeying  the 
commands  of  the  heavenly  letter  the  way  was 
opened  for  what  is  to-day  the  most  important 
function  of  the  epistle — its  use  as  an  amulet  to 
ward  off  all  harm.  The  origin  of  the  apotropaeic 
aspect  of  the  ‘ heaven  letter  ’ is  obvious,  but  cannot 
be  supported  at  present  by  documentary  evidence. 
A Swiss  letter  of,  at  latest,  the  early  16th  cent. 
(Dieterich,  248  f.),  purporting  to  be  that  which 
‘ bapst  leo  kunig  karolo  von  himmel  sant,’  promises 
to  gain  honour  and  prosperity  for  its  bearer  and 
to  protect  him  against  enemies,  death  by  water  or 
fire,  and  false  Avitnesses,  to  bring  a travailing 
woman  to  happy  delivery,  and  to  keep  the  Avhole 
house  from  injmy.  This  particular  text  does 
not  mention  the  Sunday  law,  but  in  another, 
of  1604  (Delehaye,  191  f.),  the  mandatory  and 
apotropaeic  functions  are  combined.  The  letter  is 
stOl  a favourite  amulet  among  the  German 
soldiery,  and  is  also  used  for  general  protection  of 
person  and  house  (Dieterich,  240,  249  f.).  It  is 
also  found  among  the  Slavs  (E.  Kozac,  JPTh  xviii. 
[1892]  155). 

The  origin  of  the  wide-spread  ‘ Sunday  letter  ’ 
is,  as  Delehaye  has  conclusively  shoAvn  (207  fi'. ), 
the  West,  not  the  East,  and,  in  all  probability, 
Africa  or  Spain  (the  latter  country  being  the 
more  likely,  since  Vincentius,  to  whom  Licini- 
anus wrote,  was  bishop  of  Iviza,  in  the  Balearic 
Islands). 

The  counterpart  to  the  ‘heaven  letter’  is  the 
‘hell  letter.’  Apart  from  a cursory  mention  by 
T.  Trede  {Wunderglaube  im  Hcidentum  tind  in 
der  alien  Kirche,  (^otha,  1901,  p.  257)  of  a letter 
written  by  Satan  and  preserved  in  Girgenti,  how- 
ever, no  instance  of  an  infernal  epistle  seems  to  be 
recorded.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  to  the  infer- 

1 This  date  may  be  carried  back  to  the  early  4th  cent.,  and  to 
the  East,  if  the  Coptic  exhortation  to  Sunday-hallowing  by 
Peter  of  Alexandria  (t  311)  be  genuine.  Even  so,  however,  the 
origin  of  the  ‘ Sunday  letter  ’ seems,  from  internal  evidence,  to 
be  Occidental,  not  Oriental.  On  this  letter  of  Peter  see  C. 
Schmidt,  ‘ Fragmente  einer  Schrift  des  Martyrerbischofs  Petrus 
von  Alexandrien,’  TU  ii.  v.  4b  [1901]),  and  Delehaye’s  review  in 
Analecta  Bollandiana,  xx.  [1900]  101-103.  It  may  be  remarked, 
moreover,  that  the  association  with  Peter  the  Apostle,  as  in  the 
letter  of  Licinianus,  would  naturally  be  the  oldest,  and  that 
from  him  the  transfer  to  Peter  of  Gaza,  Antioch,  or  Nimes  was 
made  later. 


nal  gods  are  known  from  classic  times  (Dieterich, 
251).  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  a number 
of  epistles  Avere  ascribed  to  Satan,  but  these 
Avere  solely  satirical  in  purpose  (see  W.  Watten- 
bach,  ‘ liber  erfundene  Briefe  in  Handschriften 
des  Mittelalters,’  SEA  IF,  1892,  pp.  91-123,  and  for 
an  admirable  specimen  ib.  104-122). 

Liteeatceb. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  art. 
see  I.  F.  Knormn,  Biss.  . . . de  libris  et  epistolis  ccelo  et  inferno 
delatis,  Helmstedt,  1725 ; H.  Delehaye,  BulL  de  la  classe  des 
lettres  . . . ocadem.  roy.  de  Befjigne,  iii.  xxxvii.  [1899]  171-213; 
A.  Dieterich,  Eleine  Schriften,  Leipzig,  1911,  pp.  234-251 ; K. 
Abt,  ‘A'on  den  Himmelsbriefen,’  Hessische  Blatter  fur  Volks- 
kunde,  viii.  [1909] ; T.  O.  Radlach,  ‘ Zur  Lit.  und  Gesch.  der 
Himmelsbriefe,’  Zeitschr.  des  Vereins  fiir  Kirchengeseh.  in  der 
Provinz  Sachsen,  v.  [1908]  238-248 ; R.  Priebsch,  Diu  vrOce 
botschaft  ze  der  christenheit,  Graz,  1895  ; V.  G.  Kirchner,  Wider 
die  Himmelsbriefe,  Leipzig,  1908 ; W.  Kohler,  ‘ Himmels-  und 
Teufelsbriefe,’  Religion  in  Gesch.  und  Gegenwart,  iii.  (Tubingen, 
1912)  29-35.  Many  German  specimens  are  given  in  such 
periodicals  as  Sch^ce'iz.  Archivfiir  Volkskunde,  Hessische  Blatter 
fiir  Volkskunde,  etc. ; see  also  above,  p.  761». 

Louis  H.  Gray. 

LETTS.— See  Lithuanians  and  Letts. 

LEUCIPPUS.— See  Democritus. 

LEVI  BEN  GERSHON.— I.  Life  and  influ- 
ence. — Levi  ben  Gershon,  familiarly  knoAra  in 
HebreAv  literature  as  Ealbag,  from  the  initials  of 
his  name,  called  also  Gersonides,  Leon  de  Bagnols, 
Magister  Leo  de  Bannolis,  and  hlagister  Leo  Heb- 
raeus,  JeAvish  philosopher,  exegete,  mathematician, 
and  astronomer,  Avas  bom  in  Bagnols  (S.  France) 
in  1288,  and  died  on  April  20th,  1344.  Leiu  lii-ed 
at  Orange  and  at  Avignon,  Avhere  it  is  supposed 
that  he  practised  as  a physician.  His  life  fell  in 
a period  Avhen  discussion  raged  furiously  betAveen 
the  foUoAvers  of  tradition  and  those  Avho  read  their 
philosophical  conceptions  into  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. LeAT.  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  and, 
though  under  the  influence  of  the  great  Stagyrite 
and  his  Arabic  interpreter,  Averroes,  he  Avas  not 
afraid  to  criticize  them — just  as  heAvas  sufficiently 
open-minded  to  differ  from  Ptolemy  in  matters  of 
astronomy. 

He  Avas,  like  most  of  the  great  scholars  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a polyhistor  ; but  his  interest  in 
JeAvish  theology,  as  well  as  his  studies  in  meta- 
physics, accentuated  his  occupation  with  many  of 
the  exact  sciences.  Just  as  Aristotelian  theories 
regarding  the  spheres  and  the  stars  as  the  A-irtual 
intermedium  betAveen  the  Deity  and  man  made  a 
study  of  astronomy  necessary,  so  did  occupation 
AAuth  questions  concerning  the  JeAA-ish  calendar 
necessitate  a knoAvledge  of  both  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  Of  Levi’s  life  Ave  knoAv  A-ery  little ; 
but  its  end  must  have  been  darkened  by  the 
clouds  that  hung  over  his  people  and  led  him 
to  compute  the  Year  of  Redemption  to  be  1358, 
and  to  Avrite  horoscopes  for  the  years  1343  and 
1344. 

In  HebreAV  literature  Leid’s  chief  influence  Avas 
as  a philosopher  and  Bible  commentator.  He 
Avas  the  first  after  Maimonides  to  present  to  his 
felloAv  JeAvs  a complete  system  of  philosophy  ; and, 
AA-hUe  he  found  many  foUoAvers,  his  comparative 
freedom  from  the  fetters  of  tradition  evoked  strong 
opposition.  Rasdai  b.  Abraham  Crescas  (t  1410) 
severely  criticized  his  philosopliical  deductions ; 
and  he  was  decried  as  unorthodox  by  such  AA-riters 
as  Isaac  b.  Sheshet  (f  1408),  Abravanel  (1450), 
Shem  Tob  b.  Shem  Tob  (1461),  Messer  Leon  (1475), 
Elias  Delmedigo  (t  1497),  and  Manasseh  b.  Israel 
(1627).  Indeed,  in  1546  it  AA-as  dangerous  to  print 
his  chief  Avork  on  philosophy.  But  the  opposition 
Avhich  he  aroused  is  proof  that  he  was  Avidely 
read.  His  influence  extended  outside  his  OAvn  cii'cle. 
Spinoza  adopted  his  theories  regarding  miracles; 
Pico  de  Mirandola  praised  his  astronomical  treatise. 
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part  of  which  Pope  Clement  Vi.  (1342)  ordered  to 
he  translated  into  Latin  ; and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Renchlin  and  Keppler.  Further,  he  was  the 
real  discoverer  of  the  bacillus,  or  ‘Jacob’s  Staff,’ 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles  and  distances 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  spheres — a discovery 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Regiomontanus.  He 
also  invented  the  camera  obscura,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  find  out  the  relation  of  the  radii  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  to  the  radius  of  a circle,  to  measure 
the  size  of  the  eclipse  of  these  two  bodies,  and  to 
ascertain  the  relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole 
body  to  that  of  the  part  obscured.  He  laid  down 
these  results  in  his  LuMth  ha-t‘kunnah  (‘  Astro- 
nomical Tables  ’),  incorporated  in  the  fifth  part  of 
the  Milh&mOth.  This  was  200  years  before  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Porta. 

2.  Philosophy. — Levi’s  philosophical  system  is 
contained  in  his  Milhamoth  Adhunai  (‘Wars of  the 
Lord,’  Riva  di  Trenta,  1560,  Leipzig,  1856).  His 
controversy  with  Maimonides  centred  about  the 
creation  of  matter  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
In  order  to  posit  God’s  interference  in  natural 
phenomena  and  to  form  a basis  for  the  existence 
of  miracles,  Maimonides  had  denied  the  eternity 
of  matter,  while  he  had  not  proved  the  possibility 
of  individual  immortality.  Levi  held  opposite 
views ; but,  in  order  to  justify  his  standpoint, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  theories  upon  which  his  idea  of  the 
co-eternity  of  matter  with  God  was  based.  The 
Milhdmbth,  which  is  in  six  parts,  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and 
theology  in  the  following  order ; theory  of  the 
soul ; prophecy  ; God’s  omniscience  ; providence  ; 
astronomy,  physics,  and  metaphysics ; Creation 
and  miracles. 

According  to  Levi,  the  basis  of  human  intellect 
is  in  reality  the  imaginative  soul,  something  akin 
to  the  animal  soul.  This  human  intellect  is  moved 
to  action  by  the  universal  intellect ; when  joined 
to  the  acquired  ideas  and  conceptions,  it  becomes 
the  acquired  intellect.  This  acquired  intellect  is 
made  up  of  universals ; and  Levi  holds,  with  the 
realists,  that  such  vmiversals  have  a real  existence. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  acquired  intellect 
may  continue  to  exist  after  death,  thus  affording 
us  a philosophical  basis  for  the  theological  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  man.  In  a similar  manner 
he  lays  the  foundation  for  the  belief  in  prophecy 
by  connecting  the  rational  faculty  in  man,  which 
then  comes  into  play,  with  the  universal  intellect. 
Prophecy  is  thus  differentiated  from  divination, 
in  which  the  imaginative  power  in  man  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  receiving  instrument,  and  to  whose  work- 
ings no  certainty  can  be  attached.  Maimonides 
had  based  his  theory  upon  the  imaginative  side 
of  the  human  mind  and  upon  the  will  of  God, 
without  attempting  to  explain  the  psychological 
process.  Levi,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  perfection  in  the 
prophet. 

There  are  three  grades  of  superhuman  forces — 
the  planetary  intelligences,  the  active  intellect, 
and  the  primary  cause  of  all,  God.  God’s  exist- 
ence is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  creation  ; and 
His  oneness  is  deducible  from  the  evident  hierarchy 
in  the  forces  that  move  the  universe.  The  planet- 
ary intelligences  are  made  up  of  the  spirits  of  the 
stars,  which  are  to  be  thought  of  as  immaterial 
bodies  swinging  in  recunlng  periods  in  the  world 
harmony.  There  are  forty-eight  such  sphere  in- 
telligences and  eight  astral  ones,  corresponding  to 
the  forty-eight  spheres  and  the  eight  planets.  No 
one  of  the  sphere  intelligences  can  be — as  Averroes 
supposed — the  primary  cause,  since  they  affect  a 
part  of  the  universe  and  not  the  whole.  In  contra- 
distinction to  Aristotle,  Levi  holds  that  the  world 


had  a beginning,  since  neither  matter  nor  motion 
is  infinite  ; but,  like  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  no 
end.  At  creation,  matter  was  inert  and  undeter- 
mined. Form  and  various  attributes  were  given 
to  it  by  God,  but  the  diverse  separate  intelli- 
gences proceeded  directly  from  the  Divine  Being. 
Miracles  do  not  proceed  from  the  Deitjq  but 
from  the  active  intellect.  Natural  laws  are  of 
two  kinds : those  governing  the  heavens,  upon 
which  sublunary  phenomena  are  dependent,  and 
those  governing  the  active  intellect.  Aliracles  are 
natural  events,  and  are  meant  to  act  as  a counter- 
poise to  the  inflexibility  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
According  to  Levi,  there  is  a definite  analogy  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  God  and  that  of  man  ; but 
there  is  a clear  distinction  to  be  made  between 
them.  God’s  knowledge  extends  over  all  the  cos- 
mic laws  of  the  universe,  and  over  the  influence 
exercised  upon  sublunary  things  by  the  celestial 
bodies ; but  He  does  not  know  the  details  of  what 
happens  in  tlie  sublunary  world.  This  explains 
the  jrossibility  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
does  not  in  any  way  derogate  from  God’s  omnisci- 
ence or  imply  any  imperfection  in  Him,  as  He 
knows  all  tliat  is  essential. 

God’s  providence  does  not  extend  to  every  indi- 
vidual, as  Maimonides  had  supposed;  nor  does  it 
deal  only  with  mankind  as  a whole — the  theory  of 
Aristotle.  Levi  strikes  a middle  course,  and  holds 
that  some  human  beings  are  under  a general  pro- 
vidence, others  under  a special,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  special  providence  meted  out  to  any 
individual  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  scale  in 
creation  which  he  has  reached — i.c.,  to  the  degree 
of  nearness  to  the  active  intellect  attained  by  him. 
The  solicitude  of  this  special  providence,  appreci- 
ated only  by  beings  of  the  highest  perfection,  mani- 
fests itself  in  a warning  to  avoid  evil  influences 
emanating  from  the  celestial  bodies,  all  of  which 
are  regulated  by  eternal  laws  known  to  the 
Deity. 

These  philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines 
are  found  again  in  Levi’s  commentaries  on  various 
books  of  the  Bible,  written  between  the  years  1326 
and  1338 — notably  in  those  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Former  Prophets — and  they  have  even  been 
excerpted  and  published  in  separate  form  under 
the  title  of  'Id'dllyCth  (Riva  di  Trenta,  1550-64). 
In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  comments  on  Job, 
Daniel,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Ruth.  Levi’s  explanations  are  quite  con- 
sciously two-faced.  He  is  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  which  he  explains 
with  lucidity  and  clearness,  following  in  many 
cases  Ibn  Ezra  ; even  miracles,  e.g.,  he  explains  in 
a natural  sense.  But  behind  this  literal  meaning 
he  sees  a philosophical  and  historic  sense,  which 
he  deduces  out  of  the  text  with  great  skill.  He 
also  finds  his  scientific  principles  rooted  in  the 
Bible — on  the  theory  that  all  knowledge  is  one, 
the  separate  parts  of  which  cannot  contradict  each 
other. 

This  philosophic  bent  of  mind  is  likewise  seen  in 
his  works  on  pure  science.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  an  absolute  rationalist,  and  held  that  no  prob- 
lem was  insoluble  to  man.  He  even  dared  to  ex- 
plain geometric  axioms.  His  work  on  arithmetic 
(Bla' aseh  Hdshebh)  difl'ers  from  that  of  Ibn  Ezra, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  dogmatic  and  mechanical, 
in  that  it  attempts  to  build  up  a theoretic  system 
founded  upon  an  algebraic  basis  taken  from  the 
elements  of  Euclid.  The  same  spirit  is  shown  in 
his  tract  de  Numaris  harmonicis,  dealing  with  a 
question  in  algebra  put  to  him  by  Philip  of  Vitry, 
Bishop  of  Meau.x.  Levi  was  also  one  of  the  first 
writers  in  Europe  to  study  trigonometry,  and  he 
worked  out  a commentary  on  the  first  five  books 
of  Euclid. 
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His  views  on  astronomy  are,  of  course,  the  in- 
tegral part  of  his  general  system  of  philosophy, 
and  are  largely  contained  in  the  fifth  section  of 
his  Milh&m6th.  Here  again  he  shows  his  free- 
dom of  judgment.  He  is  not  afraid  to  criticize 
both  Alpetragius  (al-Bitruji)  and  Ptolemy.  He 
takes  into  consideration  a system  akin  to  that  of 
Copernicus,  but  only  to  reject  it  as  quite  impos- 
sible. According  to  Levi,  the  various  movements 
of  a star  depend  upon  more  than  one  sphere,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  heaven-circles  equals  the 
number  of  all  these  movements.  Each  planet  also 
belongs  to  several  spheres — which  accounts  for  the 
complicated'  courses  of  the  stars.  Yet  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  so  simple  a statement,  the  current 
mysticism  of  his  day  leading  him  to  seek  a deeper 
meaning  in  these  movements.  The  object  of  the 
stars,  he  says,  is  to  exercise  an  influence  here  on 
earth  in  order  to  make  good  the  evident  incom- 
pleteness of  earthly  things.  This  influence,  how- 
ever, is  not  plenary ; man’s  freedom  of  will  can 
break  through  the  causal  nexus  of  the  domin- 
ance of  stars,  and  the  higher  a man  ascends  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  the  greater  is  his  power  to 
overcome  this  influence.  Levi  is  thus  a firm 
believer  in  astrology,  the  existence  of  which,  he 
says,  ‘no  one  can  doubt.’  The  light  of  the  sun 
warms  the  earth  because  there  is  some  secret  con- 
nexion between  the  sun  and  the  element  of  fire 
which  is  not  possessed  by  the  other  heavenly 
lights. 

3.  Appreciation. — Levi’s  method  is,  in  all  cases, 
first  to  state  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  to 
criticize  these  opinions,  and  then  to  state  his  own 
view.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  work  that 
he  wrote  was  one  on  logic,  in  which  he  reviews 
Averroes’  interpretation  of  the  Analytics  of  Aris- 
totle. His  general  position  can  be  stated  best  in 
his  ow'n  words : 

‘ If  thought  carried  us  to  a conclusion  which  does  not  seem 
to  result  from  the  simple  wording  of  Holy  Writ,  we  would  still 
have  no  scruple  to  speak  the  truth  ; for  to  do  this  would  not  run 
counter  to  Biblical  ethics,  which  cannot  ask  us  to  believe  that 
which  is  false.’ 

He  must  not  in  any  way  be  considered  as  a sceptic  ; 
he  found  means  to  harmonize  the  truth,  as  he  saw 
it,  with  received  tradition.  Nor  did  he  in  any  way 
care  for  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  though  he 
did  believe  that  some  subjects  were  not  fit  for  dis- 
cussion. Indeed,  he  says  on  one  occasion  ; 

‘ By  God,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  hide  his  words 
from  the  crowd,  in  order  to  be  understood  only  of  the  few,  and 
to  do  no  harm  to  others.’ 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  impossible  to  hold,  as  some 
have  done,  including  Curtze,  Cantor,  and  Gunther, 
that,  very  late  in  life,  Levi  became  a convert  to 
Christianity.  The  basis  for  this  view  is  found  in 
some  expressions  in  the  dedication  (in  1342  to  Pope 
Clement  vi.)  of  the  Latin  translation  of  a part 
of  the  chapters  on  astronomy  contained  in  his  Mil- 
hdm6tli.  But  there  was  no  need  to  adopt  such  a 
course  in  Avignon,  where  the  Jews  were  treated 
by  the  popes  with  conspicuous  kindness.  All  Levi’s 
writings  exhibit  a strong  Jewish  feeling,  and  none 
of  his  literary  and  philosophic  opponents  mentions 
the  charge.  Carlebach  suggests  rightly  that  this 
dedication  must  have  been  composed  for  him  by 
some  one  else,  who  wrote  what  he  pleased,  as  Levi 
was  unacquainted  with  Latin. 

Literature. — M.  Seligsohn  and  I.  Broydd  in  JE  viii.  26  ff.  ; 
M.  Joel,  Levi  ben  Gerson  als  Religionsphilosoph,  Breslau,  1862  ; 
Joseph  Carlebach,  Leivi  ben  Gerson  als  Mathematiher,  Berlin, 
1910 ; I.  'Weil,  Philosophic  religieuse  de  Livi-Ben-Gerson,  Paris, 
1868;  M.  Steinschneider,  Hebrdische  Ubersetzungen,  Berlin, 
1893,  p.  27;  A.  Neubauer,  Les  icrivains  jui/s  frangais,  ed. 
E.  Renan,  Paris,  1893,  p.  240 ; S.  Munk,  N ilanges  de philosopkie 
jn.ive  ct  arabe,  do.  1857-59,  p.  498 ; Gerson  Lange,  Sefer  Maassei 
Choscheb:  die  Praxis  des  Bechners.  . . . des  Levi  ben  Gerschom, 
I'rankfort,  1909. 
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LIBERAL!  UDAISM. — The  changes  in  thought 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  18th  cent,  and  so 
powerfully  att'ected  the  course  of  the  19th  did  not 
pass  without  influencing  Judaism.  Moreover,  the 
external  barriers  between  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  broken  down  by  tlie  changes  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  problem  arose  as  to  the  harmonization  of  the 
new  social  life  with  the  old  religious  institutions. 
These  two  causes,  the  intellectual  and  the  social, 
have  not  always  had  the  same  relative  importance ; 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  has  pre- 
dominated. But  they  have  not  been  isolated, 
because  the  two  are  essentially  related.  The  social 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  Jews  were  bound  up 
with  the  modification  of  the  European  intellectual 
outlook.  Those  who  have  led  the  liberal  Jewish 
cause  have  mostly  been  the  intellectually  and 
socially  ‘ emancipated  ’ — those,  in  short,  who  have 
most  deeply  felt  the  consequences  of  the  altered 
attitude  of  men  in  general  towards  the  problems  of 
thought  and  of  intercourse. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  schism, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  no  estab- 
lished synagogue  (see  Heresy  [Jewish]),  and,  on 
the  other,  the  leaders  of  the  new  movements  have 
invariably  been  animated  with  a strong  loyalty  to 
the  common  cause  of  Judaism.  But  from  time  to 
time  these  new  movements  have  been  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  older  Judaism  by  less  reliance 
on  tradition.  The  earlier  Reform  in  Judaism  was 
an  attempt  to  re-state  Judaism  in  the  light  of  the 
new  Jewish  learning,  which  did  so  much  to  promote 
the  ‘ higher  criticism  ’ of  the  Talmud.  It  was  seen 
that  the  Rabbinic  Codes  were  the  result  of  growth, 
that  they  had  a history  which,  while  it  made  them 
more  interesting  as  expressions  of  the  progressive 
life  of  Jewry,  necessarily  undermined  their  au- 
thority as  unalterable  norms.  The  older  Rabbinic 
Judaism  had  made  far  fewer  claims  to  the  per- 
manent validity  of  traditional  forms  than  did  the 
conservative  Judaism  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries.  In  the  Jewish  life  of  the  18th  cent, 
there  were  many  customs — ritualistic  and  social — 
which,  in  the  light  of  historical  criticism,  were 
seen  to  be  of  very  various  date  and  significance. 
Reform,  accepting  this  criticism,  busied  itself  with 
the  valuation  of  traditions,  establishing  or  accept- 
ing the  validity  of  some  and  not  of  all.  More  and 
more,  too,  the  conception  became  firmly  formed — 
though  there  are  at  the  present  day  some  ‘ liberals  ’ 
who  are  also  ‘ Zionists’ — that  the  Jews  were  not  a 
nation  but  a religious  community,  and  that,  while 
the  maintenance  of  the  synagogue  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization  rvas  absolutely  essential  for 
the  vitality  and  continued  existence  of  Judaism, 
yet  it  was  imperative  to  find  as  a basis  for  the 
maintenance  of  independence  other  means  than  the 
retention  of  separative  customs. 

The  course  of  Reform  in  J udaism  thus  became  in 
part  a matter  of  detail.  Some  of  these  details  were 
of  small  significance,  such  as  the  question  whether 
to  pray  with  covered  or  uncovered  heads.  But 
others  were  of  greater  importance.  One  of  these 
was  the  position  of  women.  Woman  always 
occupied  a high  position  in  Jewish  esteem  (see 
I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
London,  1896,  ch.  v. ).  But  the  Reform  movement 
tended  to  express  this  esteem  of  woman  by  admitting 
her  more  fully  to  congregational  equality  with  men. 
Another  detail  was  the  question  of  language.  The 
first  effective  Reform  movement  occurred  in  Ger- 
many ; Moses  Mendelssohn — who,  however,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  Reform  only  in  a special  sense — 
wrote  three  sermons  in  German  in  1757  on  the 
occasion  of  the  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Vernacular  sermons  had  been  in  regular  vogue  much 
earlier  (L.  Zunz, Die  gottcsdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der 
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Judev?,  Berlin,  1892,  pp.  424-496).  But,  in  the 
centuries  preceding  the  age  of  Beform,  sermons 
were  rare  in  synagogues,  being  usual  only  twice 
a year,  and  then  the  language  employed  by  the 
preacher  was  either  some  form  of  Hebrew  or  a 
dialect,  such  as  Yiddish.  The  establishment  of 
regular  sermons  in  the  pure  vernacular  and  the 
fuller  organization  of  religious  education  for  the 
young,  especially  as  regards  girls,  are  among  the 
most  important  changes  which  the  modem  con- 
servative synagogue  owes  to  the  liberals.  Again, 
the  introduction  of  the  organ  and  the  employment 
of  vernacular  prayers  and  hymns  were  further  stages 
in  the  Reform  movement  (1810),  which,  on  the 
whole,  sought  to  ‘ aestheticize,’  or,  as  some  have  in- 
eptly expressed  it,  to  ‘de-orientalize,’  the  synagogue 
services. 

But  there  was  a deeper  principle  at  work,  and, 
as  time  went  on,  the  Reform  movement,  attaching 
itself  to  such  views  as  that  of  Maimonides  that  the 
Pentateuchal  sacrificial  system  was  a concession  to 
the  weakness  of  early  Israel,  sought  to  remove  the 
liturgical  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  also  for  the  physical  resurrection  and 
return  to  Palestine,  without,  however,  surrendering 
the  belief  in  immortality  and  in  the  Messianic  Age. 
Liberal  Judaism  has  always  tended  to  a firm  grasp 
of  Messianism,  in  the  form  of  a belief  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature,  of  a steady  advance 
towards  that  end,  and  of  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  the  world  to  monotheism,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  universal  Kingdom  of  God. 

Much  anxiety  was  presented  by  the  Saturday 
Sabbath,  and  since  the  beginnings  of  Reform  the 
problem  has  grown  in  difficulty.  Economic  pres- 
sure among  the  working  and  professional  classes, 
as  well  as  laxity  and  assimilation  among  the 
more  wealthy  and  leisured  circles,  has  led  to  a 
weakening  of  the  seventh  day  sabbatical  rule 
among  conservatives  as  well  as  among  liberals. 
No  real  solution  has  been  found,  for,  while  Sunday 
services  have  been  established  in  some  liberal 
Jewish  congregations  of  Germany  and  America, 
there  has  been  very  little  desire  or  attempt  to 
transfer  the  Sabbath  from  Saturday  to  Sunday. 

Reform  in  Judaism  entered  on  a new  and  more 
fertile  phase  under  the  inspiration  of  Abraham 
Geiger  (1810-74).  He  was  one  of  the  leading  re- 
presentatives of  the  new  learning — of  the  ‘ science  ’ 
of  Judaism,  to  use  the  phrase  often  applied  to  it. 
His  writings  were  of  great  significance ; indeed, 
his  Urschrift  (Breslau,  1857)  is  a work  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  as  a contri- 
bution to  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  But, 
though  Geiger  was  possessed  of  a ‘ historical 
temper  ’ — to  use  E.  G.  Hirsch’s  phrase — he  did  not, 
as  the  ‘Breslau’  school  of  Jewish  thought  tended 
to  do,  separate  his  criticism  from  his  creed.  Just 
because  he  conceived  of  Judaism  not  as  a given 
quantity  but  as  a process  (JE  v.  586),  Geiger  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  making  that  process  har- 
monious. His  whole  struggle  for  Reform  was  based 
on  his  sense  that , thought  and  religion  must  be 
syncretized,  not  put  into  separate  compartments. 
Some  very  sincere  and  very  great  Jews  of  the 
Breslau  School  were  able  to  discriminate  between 
intellectual  and  practical  freedom,  but  Geiger  could 
not  arrive  at  critical  results  in  his  study  and  go  on 
with  religious  conformity  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  compromise  the  sanctions  on  which 
conformity  was  based.  The  same  attitude  towards 
sanctions  and  their  influence  on  life  is  at  the  root 
of  the  liberal  Judaism  of  our  own  time. 

Parallel  with  this  was  the  conviction  among 
certain  Reformers  that  it  was  necessary  to  return 
to  the  Bible  in  order  to  purge  Judaism  from 
Rabbinism.  This  tendency  was  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  French  Sanhedrin,  summoned  by 


Napoleon  in  1806.  So,  too,  when  the  first  Reform 
synagogue  was  opened  in  England  (1842),  the 
authority  of  the  ‘ Oral  Law  ’ was  repudiated,  while, 
as  D.  W.  Marks,  the  minister  of  the  new  congre- 
gation, put  it,  in  his  sermon  published  on  the 
occasion,  ‘ for  Israelites  there  is  but  one  immut- 
able law,  the  sacred  volume  of  the  scriptures, 
commanded  by  God  to  be  written  down  for  the 
unerring  guidance  of  his  people  until  the  end  of 
time.’  Similarly,  Isaac  M.  iA'ise  (1819-1900),  the 
great  organizer  of  Jewish  Reform  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  founder  of  the  famous 
Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  strenuously 
maintained  the  older  view  of  Biblical  inspiration  ; 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  upheld  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch,  as  in  his  Pronaos  to  Holy 
Writ  (Cincinnati,  1891).  But  this  easy  discrimi- 
nation between  ‘ Mosaism  ’ and  ‘ Rabbinism  ’ was 
not  tenable  when  the  newer  Biblical  criticism 
aflected  the  synagogue.  Geiger  had  been  a ‘ higher 
critic  ’ not  only  of  Rabbinism  but  also  of  Mosaism. 
Similarly,  Zunz  (1794-1886)  was  not  only  a pioneer 
in  the  criticism  of  the  Midrash  ; he  was  also  a 
leader  in  the  criticism  of  the  Biblical  text  which 
the  Midrash  e.xpounded.  For  some  time,  however, 
a half-way  house  was  built  by  those  who,  while 
firmly  holding  by  the  authority  of  tlie  Bible,  denied 
the  authority  of  tradition.  But  the  house  con- 
structed with  so  much  care  proved  an  ephemeral 
lodging  for  the  new  Judaism.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  Whereas  the  older  confident  view  as  to 
Biblical  authority  was  undermined,  the  newer 
repudiation  of  tradition  was  equally  felt  to  be  ill- 
founded.  Mystical  theories,  not  always  consciously 
recognized  as  mystical,  have  invaded  all  forms  of 
religion,  and  Judaism  at  present  is  much  infected 
by  mystical  conceptions.  Liberal  Judaism,  feeling 
itself  bound  to  assert  that  not  all  the  Bible  is  of 
God,  became  equally  assured  that  not  all  the 
tradition  is  of  man.  It  believes  in  a spiritual  con- 
tinuity of  the  ages,  and  regards  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  revelation  as  a spiritual  experience,  which 
links  together  all  generations  of  Jews,  including 
the  present  generation.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  this  way  of  describing  what  has 
happened.  It  can  be  expressed  rationally  by  the 
assertion  that  criticism  has  tended  to  prove  that, 
just  as  documents  grew  up  from  traditions,  so 
traditions  may  have  the  validity  of  documents. 
Hence  it  is  becoming  usual  now  to  speak  of 
‘liberal  Judaism,’  whereas  in  former  generations 
the  favoured  term  was  ‘ Reform  Judaism.’  Liberal 
Judaism  in  a real  sense  bases  itself  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a 
direct  resumption  of  the  prophetical  Judaism.  But 
it  regards  the  Talmud  as  often  a real  advance  in 
religious  and  ethical  teaching,  and  therefore  has 
the  warmest  affection  for  the  Talmud  as  the  ex- 
pression of  certain  important  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
genius.  Thus  liberal  J udaism,  though  necessarily 
denying  the  validity  of  any  book  whatever  as  a 
final  authority  in  religion,  is  strongly  placed  by  its 
very  power  of  eclecticism.  It  has  not  yet  formu- 
lated a precise  theory  as  to  its  relation  to  the  idea 
of  Law.  But  it  is  coming  to  accept  the  theory  of 
progressive  revelation  in  a manner  which  must 
eventually  become  interpretable  in  objective,  com- 
munal, and  therefore  more  or  less  legalistic, 
terms. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  more  fully  the  tenets 
of  liberal  Judaism,  because  in  most  fundamental 
principles  it  is  at  one  with  conservative  opinion. 
Liberal  Judaism  shares  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
unity  of  God,  in  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  in 
human  responsibility,  in  immortality,  in  the  call 
of  Israel  to  teach  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God, 
in  the  pragmatic  sufficiency  of  righteousness  for 
salvation  to  all  men  despite  differences  of  creed, 
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and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  throughout 
the  world.  Liberal  Judaism,  however,  more  con- 
sciously ujaholds  the  universalistic  character  of  the 
religion,  and  lays  more  stress  on  the  fundamental 
principles  than  on  their  expression  in  ceremony 
and  institution.  It  allies  itself  specifically  to  the 
teaching,  or  rather  to  the  spirit,  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  who  made  their  appeal  to  the  great  truths 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  who  held  that  these 
truths  can  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  life 
of  humanity.  But  liberal  Judaism  maintains,  as 
strongly  as  does  the  older  Judaism,  that  spirit  and 
letter,  prophet  and  priest,  are  not  antithetic. 
Hence,  although  some  individual  liberal  Jews  are 
now  expressing  appreciation  of  parts  of  the  NT, 
liberal  Judaism  does  not  acquiesce  in  any  general 
condemnation  of  Pharisaism  apart  from  tiie  abuses 
to  Avhich  every  organized  system  is  liable.  On  its 
part,  while  reducing  considerably  the  number  and 
details  of  ceremonial  observances,  and  while  leav- 
ing even  such  important  ritual  as  the  dietary  laws 
a matter  for  individual  choice,  liberal  Judaism 
accepts  and  maintains  the  idea  of  ceremony  as 
valuable  for  enforcing  the  religious  life  in  the 
synagogue  and  for  sanctifying  the  home.  Hence 
the  Sabbath,  and  great  festivals,  and  a number  of 
other  public  and  family  rites  are  lovingly  retained. 
The  very  fact  that  this  can  be  done  without  the 
ritual  precision  marking  the  observance  of  the 
same  rites  in  the  older  Judaism  is  tending  to  revive 
many  beautiful  customs,  full  of  significance  for  the 
historical  continuity  of  religious  experience,  and 
possessed  of  spiritual  value,  which  modern  con- 
ditions of  life  were  weakening  or  destroying.  It 
may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  liberal  Judaism 
apidies  to  ceremonies  the  test  of  present  values. 
It  believes  in  the  retention  of  whatever  of  the  past 
has  vital  value  in  the  present  or  promises  a renewal 
of  value  in  the  future. 

Literature. — D.  Philipson,  The  Ref orin  Movement  in  Juda- 
ism, New  York,  1907  (a  complete  history  of  the  movement  with 
many  quotations,  and  full  references  to  the  earlier  literature 
on  the  subject);  C.  G.  Montefiore,  Liberal  Judaism,  London, 
1903,  Outlines  of  Liberal  Judaism,  do.  1912;  Richtlinien  zu 
eincm  Programm  fiir  das  liberale  Judcntum,  Frankfort,  1912 
(an  important  series  of  declarations  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
liberal  revival  in  Germany  now  in  progress) ; volumes  of  the 
annual  Year  Books  of  the  Central  (ilonference  of  American 
Rabbis  (the  meeting  in  Detroit  in  1914  was  the  25th  of  the 
series) ; Jewish  Addresses,  London,  1904,  and  other  publications 
of  the  Jewish  Religious  Union,  London. 

I.  Abrahams. 

LIBERTARIANISM  AND  NECESSITA- 
RIANISM.—I.  The  controversy  and  its 
METHODOLOGY.  — Libertarianism  ^ is  misrepre- 
sented by  necessitarians  ; necessitarianism  is  mis- 
understood by  libertarians.  So  we  find  it  urged 
by  writers  on  either  side  of  this  discussion,  and 
even  a moderate  acquaintance  with  the  relevant 
literature  substantiates  both  these  charges.  This 
is  not  due  to  wilfulness,  but  arises  partly  from  the 
ambiguity  of  language  which  is  unequal  to  the 
subtlety  of  nature,  tliough  mainly,  as  we  shall  see, 
from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  problem  itself. 

‘ Both  parties  commit  themselves  to  a confusion  whicli  arises 
from  language,  and  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  language  is  not 
meant  to  convey  all  the  delicate  shades  of  inner  states  * (Bergson, 
'Lime  and  Free  Will,  jj.  160).  ‘ Facts  must  be  described  in  some 
way  and  therefore  words  must  be  used,’  as  B.  Jowett  re- 
minds us  {Interpretation  of  Scripture  and  other  Essays,  London 
Library  Series,  n.d.,  p.  526),  but  ‘alw’ays  in  philosophy  with 
a latent  consciousness  of  their  inadequacy  and  imperfection.’ 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  analyze  terms  like 
‘ cause,’  ‘ motive,’  ‘ character,’  which  play  such  an 
important  role  in  this  discussion ; for  we  must 
make  sure  that  the  question  is  not  a logomachy, 
but  a real  one. 

Thus  the  term  ‘ causality ' is  allowed  by  custom, 

‘ the  arbiter  of  language,’  to  embrace  many  mean- 
ings. The  scientist  means  by  it  uniformity  of 

1 The  term,  according  to  Thomas  Reid,  was  introduced  into 
hpilosophy  by  Alexander  Crombie  (1700-1842). 


sequence,  and  objects  to  any  other  meaning.  Now 
it  is  clear  that,  if  this  is  a full  account  of  causation, 
libertarianism  in  any  sense  is  meaningless.  For  to 
seek  the  cause  of  a moral  action  in  the  past  is  to 
desert  the  moral  standpoint,  and  is  vetoed  by  the 
moral  consciousness.  Moreover,  causality  as  uni- 
form sequence  seems  to  be  full  of  contradictions. 
There  are  uniform  sequences  which  are  not  causally 
connected,  as  the  conjunction  of  night  and  day. 
Again,  uniform  sequence  lands  us  in  an  infinite 
regress.  The  intellect  which  meant  to  satisfy 
itself  by  going  one  step  back  is  urged  to  go  back 
for  ever.  When  we  come  to  man,  however,  we 
find,  or  seem  to  find,  a ‘ cause  ’ which  is  intelligible 
in  itself.  We  know  why  we  act  in  some  cases  ; it 
is  because  we  have  purposes  which  we  wish  to 
realize,  ideals  by  which  we  guide  our  actions.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  explain  lioiu  we  act,  because 
activity  is  an  ultimate  element  in  our  experience, 
just  as  we  cannot  say  how  we  think,  but  cogito 
ergo  sum.  Man,  then,  appears  to  himself  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  own  movements ; here  the  cause  is 
immanent  and  efficient.  And  he  guides  himself 
by  ideas ; liere  the  cause  is  final.  At  first  men 
applied  ‘ cause  ’ in  this  full  sense  to  the  world  of 
nature,  as  we  still  do  in  ordinary  speech. 

‘ Savages  wherever  they  see  motion  which  thej'  cannot 
account  for  there  they  suppose  a soul’  (G.  T.  F.  Raynal,  quoted 
by  T.  Reid,  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  3 vols., 
London,  1822,  iii.  269). 

As  time  went  on,  this  rich  view  of  causality  as 
applied  to  nature  became  eviscerated.  Final  causes 
were  fruitless,  efficient  cause  was  useless,  the  regu- 
larity of  sequences  sufficed.  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  was  a gain,  that  superstition  and  magic  thus 
received  a death-blow,  and  that  nature  was  ex- 
amined with  greater  impartiality  and  rewarded 
the  patient  student.  It  is,  however,  questionable 
whether  this  view  is  rightly  termed  causality  at 
all,  for  what  is  it  but  an  attempt  to  luiderstand 
a change  without  beginning  or  end,  an  attempt 
which  succeeds  only  because  it  has  the  instinct  to 
stop  somewhere  and  to  take  just  as  much  of  the 
change  as  it  pleases  ? A change,  however,  can 
never  explain  itself,  and  it  certainly  cannot  explain 
the  subject  who  is  conscious  of  it  or  the  moral 
agent  who  thinks — rightly  or  wrongly — that  he 
can  direct  it  in  accordance  with  his  aims.  In 
discussing  freedom  we  must  ask  which  view  of 
causation  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It  will  not  do 
to  foreclose  the  question  off-hand  by  a bigoted 
adherence  to  uniformity  of  sequence  as  alone  pos- 
sible or  exhaustive.  If  we  remember  this  looseness 
in  the  use  of  the  term  ‘ cause,’  we  are  saved  from 
initial  confusion  and  from  the  arrogance  of  gTatui- 
tous  assumptions.  To  say  that  a human  action  is 
‘ caused  ’ does  not  in  any  way  inform  us  as  to  the 
kind  of  causation  implied.  The  rashest  libertarian 
may  use  the  term  without  committing  himself  to 
determinism. 

‘ The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  not  the  cause  of  life  in  the 
same  sense  that  a blow  with  the  hammer  may  be  the  cause  of 
death,  nor  is  virtue  the  cause  of  happiness  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  life. 
Everywhere  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  creation  from  me- 
chanics to  chemistry,  from  chemistry  to  physiology  and  human 
action,  the  relative  notion  is  more  difficult  and  subtle,  the  cause 
becoming  inextricably  involved  with  the  effect  and  the  effect 
with  the  cause,  every  means  being  an  end  and  every  end  a 
means.  Hence  no  one  who  examines  our  ideas  of  cause  and 
effect  will  believe  that  they  impose  any  limit  on  the  will.  They 
are  an  imperfect  mode  in  which  the  mind  imagines  the  sequence 
of  natural  or  moral  actions;  being  no  generalization  from 
experience  but  a play  of  words  only.  The  chain  which  we  are 
weaving  is  loose,  and  when  shaken  will  drop  off.  External 
circumstances  are  not  the  cause  of  which  the  will  is  the  effect, 
neither  is  the  will  the  cause  of  which  circumstances  are  the 
effect.  But  the  phenomenon  intended  to  be  described  by  the 
words  “ cause  and  effect  ” is  itself  the  will  whose  motions  are 
analysed  in  language  borrowed  from  physical  nature’ (Jowett, 
op.  cit.  p.  52C). 

Occam’s  razor  ^ is  no  doubt  a useful  instrument 

1 ‘ Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  praeter  necessitatem.’ 
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for  certain  purposes,  but  it  can  be  abused,  and  it 
is  abused  when  causality  is  shorn  till  nothing  is 
left  but  uniform  sequence. 

Further,  in  our  use  of  the  term  ‘motive,’  we 
ought  to  remember  that  motives  do  not  act  on  a 
person  as  forces  act  on  a body.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  deliberation,  which  is  mainly  intellectual, 
we  have  something  metaphorically  similar  to  the 
placing  of  weights  in  a balance,  yet  this  is  a meta- 
horical  resemblance  only,  and  in  real  action  the 
ecisive  elements  are  preference  and  value,  and 
these  emerge  from  the  living  person  himself. 
Motives  are  movements  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
movements  on  the  subject.  The  subject  acts  on 
its  own  affections. 

‘ We  must  reject  also  the  idea  that  our  motives  are  fixed  and 
given  quantities  which  operate  within  the  soul  like  weights  on 
a pair  of  scales,  thus  effecting  a decision.  Must  all  conduct 
result  from  given  motives — cannot  new  motives  arise  from  inner 
transformations  of  life  ? And,  moreover,  must  not  the  soul  con- 
tinually assign  fresh  values  to  the  motives?’  (Eucken,  Main 
Currents  of  Modern  Thought,  p.  439,  footnote). 

If  moral  activity  is  real,  then  we  cannot  speak  as 
if  a decision  was  a resultant  compounded  of  many 
different  forces  acting  on  one  centre ; we  find 
rather  that  one  course  of  action  is  preferred  by  a 
person  and  acted  on.  The  rejected  proposals  do 
not  enter  into  the  action  as  in  the  case  of  mechani- 
cal resultants.  In  fact  they  may  even  strengthen 
the  preferred  activity — by  rousing  the  subject  to 
greater  effort.  It  is  often  said  that  the  strongest 
motive  always  prevails,  but,  if  this  means  that 
the  motive  which  prevails  is  always  strongest,  we 
have  an  identical,  and  so  a useless,  proposition. 
If  it  means,  as  most  ordinary  people  take  it  to 
mean,  that  our  reason  always  obeys  our  jjassions, 
that,  in  Bentham’s  phrase,  ‘ nature  has  placed  man 
under  the  empire  of  pleasure  and  pain  ’ {Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  London,  1789,  ch.  i.), 
then  it  is  not  true.  While  men  act  largely  from 
passion,  they  need  not  do  so  ; and,  indeed,  to  most 
people,  as  Lecky  points  out,  ‘ the  reality  of  all 
moral  freedom  ultimately  depends  ’ on  the  distinc- 
tion between  our  will  and  our  desires,  on  what 
Reid  in  his  able  discussion  on  this  point  calls  our 
animal  and  our  rational  natures  (W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Eur.  Morals^,  London,  1888,  ii.  123  ; Reid,  Essays, 
iv.  ch.  4).  It  is  just  because  a mechanical  view  of 
motives  is  tacitly  assumed  as  true  that  so  much 
confusion  arises.  J.  S.  Mill  failed  to  distinguish 
properly  between  desire  and  will  for  this  reason 
(see  A.  C.  Pigou,  The  Problem  of  Theism,  London, 
1008,  p.  79) ; and,  when  T.  H.  Green  says : ‘ but 
he  being  what  he  is,  and  the  circumstances  being 
what  they  are  at  any  particular  conjuncture,  the 
determination  of  the  will  is  already  given,  just  as 
an  effect  is  given  in  the  sum  of  its  conditions  ’ 
(Works,  London,  1906,  ii.  318;  cf.  Prolegomena, 
Oxford,  1883,  p.  126),  we  feel  that  in  the  last  clause 
he  has  given  up  his  own  standpoint  and  descended 
into  another  genus  of  thought.  No  one  has  done 
more  to  explain  the  real  nature  of  motives  than 
Green,  and  perhaps  this  is  an  unfortunate  lapsus. 
Libertarians  have  probably  fastened  on  this  and 
the  corresponding  sentence  in  the  Prolegomena 
with  too  great  avidity.  Green  not  only  recognized, 
but  enforced  and  carried  through  all  his  moral 
reasonings,  the  difference  between  motives  and  the 
solicitations  of  desire.  While  we  admit,  then, 
that  moral  action  depends  on  motives,  we  do  not 
by  this  admission  decide  the  question  of  freedom 
either  one  way  or  another.  We  have  still  to  ask 
Avhat  the  nature  of  this  relation  is. 

Again,  no  term  is  more  abused  in  this  discussion 
than  ‘ character  ’ (see  Eucken,  op.  cit.  p.  422  ff.,  and 
art.  Character,  vol.  iii.  p.  364  f.,  for  the  various 
meanings  of  this  term).  While  the  determinist 
tends  to  look  on  ‘ character  ’ as  fixed  at  each  stage, 
its  growth  depending  on  the  interaction  between 


it  and  circumstances  also  fixed,  the  indeterniinist 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  will  as  acting  indepen- 
dently of  the  character  ; and  so  in  the  former  ease 
we  have  character  explained  as  mechanical,  and 
actions  looked  on  without  regard  to  any  real 
activity  of  the  subject,  while  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  a subject  with  no  content.  But,  in  reality, 
what  we  have  is  a subject  possessing  a character 
which  has  to  be  conserved  or  bettered  in  the  midst 
of  circumstances.  We  have  a subject  conditioned 
by  its  object  but  relatively  independent  of  it.  This 
‘ character  ’ is  not  fixed  at  any  point,  nor  are  these 
circumstances  unalterable.  Circumstances  and 
character  are  not  indifferent  to  the  subject,  nor 
does  the  subject  act  otherwise  than  through  them. 
But,  if  the  subject  could  not  act  teleologically  on 
them  and  through  them,  there  would  be  no  moral 
life  at  all.  There  is  a seeming  paradox  in  all  self- 
control  or  self-denial,  as  Plato  saw,  but  it  is  a 
paradox  explicable  only  on  the  ground  that  person- 
ality is  a potential  infinite  under  self-imposed 
moral  government. 

If  ‘ character  ’ be  used  in  a sense  which  gives  no 
future  to  man,  which  forgets  that  man  does  not 
grow  simply  as  a plant  grows,  but  that  he  draws 
on  the  future  also  for  his  spiritual  sustenance, 
then  Martineau  and  others  are  justified  in  draw- 
ing some  distinction  between  the  ‘ self  ’ and  the 
‘ character.’  In  fact,  some  such  distinction  is  used 
in  every  philosophical  system  which  recognizes 
that  man  can  obey  ideals  and  an  ‘ought’  which 
is  higher  than  ‘ is.’ 

‘ With  regard  to  moral  laws,  experience  is  (unfortunately) 
the  mother  of  pretence,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  repre- 
hensible to  allow  laws  relating  to  what  I ought  to  do  to  be 
determined  or  limited  by  what  is  done’  (Kant,  ITort's,  ed.  G. 
Hartenstein,  Leipzig,  1867-68,  iii.  26). 

In  regard  even  to  the  past  there  is  a very  true 
sense  in  which  a spiritual  being  like  man  can  be 
said  to  create  it.  He  selects  from  it,  and  reacts 
upon  it.  If  the  self  is  treated  as  fixed,  i.e.  if  its 
future  determinations  are  calculable,  if  any  dubiety 
on  this  head  is  held  to  be  owing  to  our  imperfect 
knowledge,  then  we  are  unconsciously  falling  back 
on  a biological  view  of  the  self.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  interests  of  our  ideal  freedom,  as  by  certain 
Hegelians ; but  there  is  the  danger  that  by  so 
doing  Ave  are  destroying  the  very  possibility  of  this 
ideal  freedom  itself.  In  discussing  the  question  of 
freedom,  the  phrase  ‘ self-determination  ’ or  ‘ deter- 
mination by  character  ’ may  be  used  in  a way  that 
ignores  the  very  possibility  of  freedom.  We  do  not 
solve  the  question  by  the  phrase  ‘ self-determina- 
tion’ or  ‘self-realization.’  We  need  to  examine 
what  this  self  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
determination. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mis- 
understanding betrveen  the  two  parties  is  deeper 
than  language,  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  problem 
itself.  The  question  of  freedom  is  but  a specific 
way  in  which  different  theories  of  life  conflict. 
The  controversy  is  like  a combat  betrveen  two 
representative  champions,  on  the  issue  of  Avhich 
the  fate  of  armies  depends.  That  is  what  gives 
the  problem  its  perennial  interest  and  importance, 
and  makes  it  so  difficult  of  solution.  It  is  true,  as 
Eucken  points  out,  that  in  recent  times  more  than 
in  the  past  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  attempted 
througli  an  analysis  of  experience  (op.  cit.  p.  433), 
but  the  ]uobleiu  cannot  be  solved  on  that  arena 
alone  ; it  is  mainly  a philosophical  and  theological 
question.  The  wider  issues  emerge  sooner  or  later 
on  Avhatever  plane  rve  attempt  a solution.  Free- 
dom may  be  taken  as  the  touchstone  of  every  philo- 
sophical' system.  To  explicate  a theory  from  this 
standpoint  is  to  come  face  to  face  with  its  real 
implications. 

‘ It  there  be  anything  obscure  and  difficult  in  philosophy  we 
are  sure  to  find  it  in  that  part  which  treats  of  Elections  and 
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Liberty’  (W.  King,  Origin  of  Evil^,  Cambridge,  1768,  ch.  v. 
sect.  i.). 

This  is  the  reason  why  in  actual  discussions  we 
find  the  battle  raging,  not  round  a single  point, 
but  over  a wide  area  of  consequences,  and  herein 
is  the  danger  that  we  may  attribute  to  thinkers 
consequences  which  they  repudiate,  because  we 
think  these  consequences  follow  from  admitted 
premisses.  We  can  accuse  men  of  bad  logic ; we 
must  not  falsely  report  them. 

For  example,  necessitarianism  is  often  identified 
with  fatalism. 

• It  is  supposed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a Fate  which  forces 
people,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  to  commit  so  many  murders 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  or  forces  a sober  person  to 
take  to  drink  because  his  grandfather  was  a drunkard  ’ (Leslie 
Stephen,  Hobbes,  London,  1904,  p.  157  f.). 

J.  S.  Mill  protested  against  this  identification, 
and  distinguished  between  his  own  view  and  such 
a view  as  that  of  Robert  Owen,  according  to  whom 
our  characters  were  made  for  us  and  not  in  any 
sense  by  us.  We  must  allow  the  distinction.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  start  with  the  conviction  that 
determinism  in  every  form  destroys  morality  and 
paralyzes  conduct.  Many  determinists,  even  of 
what  William  James  calls  the  ‘ hard  ’ school,  en- 
deavour to  show  that  morality  is  impossible  save 
on  their  theory.  Probably  the  ordinary  man  will 
always  associate  determinism  with  fatalism  ; prob- 
ably his  instinctive  logic  is  right  in  so  doing ; in 
discussion,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
them,  unless  the  force  of  argument  compels  us  to 
identify  them. 

Again,  the  libertarian  view  is  identified  ivith 
caprice,  with  a liberty  of  equilibrium  according  to 
which  the  power  of  the  will  is  not  influenced  in  any 
way  by  education,  experience,  or  training.  The 
objections  to  this  view,  however,  are  so  many  and 
so  obvious,  and  have  been  so  often  pointed  out  by 
libertarians  themselves,  that  it  is  surely  frivolous 
on  the  part  of  determinists  to  attack  this  view 
of  liberty.  What  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison  says  of 
J.  M.  E.  McTaggart  is  true  of  many  more. 

‘He  attacks  a “freedom  of  indetermination ” for  which  I do 
not  think  any  champion  would  enter  the  lists.  What  upholder 
of  freedom,  for  example,  would  accept  the  statement  that 
“according  to  the  indeterminist  theory  our  choice  between 
motives  is  not  determined  by  anything  at  all  ” ? ’ {Phil.  Radicals, 
London,  1907,  p.  205  f.). 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved,  but  rather  shelved, 
if  libertarianism  is  identified  with  an  exploded 
myth,  or  determinism  answered  by  the  story  of 
Buridan’s  ass  dying  between  two  equally  attractive 
bundles  of  hay.  Conforming,  then,  to  the  proper 
method  of  carrying  on  this  discussion,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  examine  the  various  types  of  necessitarian 
doctrine,  leaving  out  the  theological  aspects  of 
the  problem,  which  more  properly  fall  under  the 
title  Predestination. 

II.  Different  ttpes. — When  we  try  to  class- 
ify various  theories  of  necessity  and  freedom,  we 
are  tempted  to  neglect  the  historical  elements,  to 
eliminate  epochal  and  personal  peculiarities,  and 
so  to  identify  views  that  differ  widely  in  their 
ultimate  assumptions  and  aims.  To  do  this  is  to 
do  violence  to  facts  and  to  confuse  the  problem 
itself.  No  one  can  justly  treat  Augustine  and 
Hobbes  as  if  they  spoke  in  unison  on  this  matter. 
Yet  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  examine  certain 
typical  ways  in  which  this  problem  has  been  dis- 
cussed. 

I,  The  common  man’s  position. — Perhaps  the 
most  prevalent  view  is  to  regard  freedom  and 
necessity  as  both  true  although  apparently  con- 
tradictory. We  do  not  refer  to  the  high-idealistic 
way  of  identifying  opposites,  but  to  what  may 
be  called  the  common  man’s  position.  W.  Ham- 
ilton, e.g.,  accepts  both  as  facts  of  consciousness: 
to  use  either  exclusively  is  to  land  oneself  in  con- 
fusion ; but,  while  each  alone  is  false,  both  together 


are  true.  Hamilton’s  position,  however,  is  so  de- 
pendent on  his  peculiar  theory  of  knowledge  and 
Ignorance  that  it  has  now  only  an  historical  interest. 
It  is  clear  that  he  and  Mill  held  practically  the 
same  views  on  freedom  when  their  admissions  and 
cautions  are  taken  into  account.  The  fundamental 
assumptions  of  their  systems  are,  however,  very 
different. 

Theologians  often  take  up  this  position.  They 
speak  of  predestination  and  free  will  as  concentric 
circles ; to  us  they  appear  inconsistent,  but  in  reality 
they  are  compatible  with  each  other.  It  may  be 
the  case  that  for  practical  purposes  it  is  best  to 
regard  the  problem  as  on  a par  with  Zeno’s  famous 
paradoxes  and  to  say  : ‘ Solvitur  ambulando.’  The 
value  of  this  view  seems  to  lie  in  its  recognition  of 
facts  and  its  faithfulness  to  experience.  Its  weak- 
ness consists  in  its  theoretic  helplessness.  For  we 
find  too  often  that  freedom  is  confined  to  a realm 
which  is  swiftly  being  conquered  by  necessity,  or 
else  that  it  is  raised  to  a pro-temporal  or  supra- 
temporal  region  while  experience  as  we  know  it  is 
rigidly  determined.  Or,  again,  freedom  is  viewed 
simply  as  a datum  of  consciousness  which  is  not  in 
any  way  brought  into  line  with  the  rest  of  experi- 
ence. Human  life  is  thus  divided  into  two  spheres 
which  contradict  each  other — on  one  side  freedom, 
on  the  other  necessity. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the  problem  can 
be  thus  solved.  There  are  distinctions  in  experi- 
ence, but  they  are  not  meant  to  be  contradictories, 
nor  are  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  to  be  used 
to  discredit  knowledge  itself.  It  is  a gain  to  recog- 
nize that  both  freedom  and  necessity  have  a mean- 
ing, and  that  both  are  implicitly  taken  for  granted 
in  all  systems.  The  most  rigid  determinists  sur- 
reptitiously admit  freedom. 

‘Moreover,  determinism  has  never  been  completely  and 
lo^cally  carried  out  at  any  period.  When  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophers converted  the  whole  cosmos  into  a causal  structure 
and  placed  the  destinies  of  men  entirely  within  its  framework, 
man’s  power  of  personal  decision  still  remained ; . . . The 
possibility  of  such  decision  (the  very  core  of  Stoic  morality)  is 
obviously  in  direct  opposition  to  the  determinist  doctrine.  . . . 
And  in  Spinoza’s  case,  although  he  so  strongly  maintained  that 
man  is  situated  entirely  within  a flawless  network  of  cosmic 
connections,  the  fact  remains  that  man  has  to  be  won  over  to 
a recognition  of  his  position,  and  this  recognition  imparts  quite 
a new  complexion  to  the  whole  of  life*  (Eucken,  op.  cU.  p.  435). 
‘ Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret’  (Horace,  Ep.  i. 
X.  24). 

So  also  theologians  like  Augustine,  Calvin,  and 
Chalmers,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  appeal  to 
the  conscience  and  the  power  of  choice.  The  Stoic 
admitted  the  possibility  of  sudden  conversion. 
Can,  then,  determinism  alone  or  freedom  alone  be 
taken  as  true  or  must  both  be  recognized  ? At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  carry  necessity  all 
through  reality — with  some  show  of  plausibility. 

2.  Physical  determinism. — Huxley,  for  instance, 
re^dved  the  view  of  Descartes  that  animals  were 
simply  automata,  and  man  was  explained  in  a 
similar  fashion.  Consciousness  had  no  more  efl&ci- 
ent  relation  to  the  movements  of  a creature  than 
the  steam- whistle  has  to  the  movements  of  a rail- 
way train.  Few,  if  any,  biologists  would  agree 
with  this  theory  in  detail,  but  Huxley’s  assump- 
tions and  aims  are  still  widely  accepted  and 
implicitly  acted  on  by  scientific  philosophers  (not 
necessarily  scientists).  His  purpose  was  to  guard 
physics  and  biology  from  the  moralist,  who  worked 
with  teleological  concepts  whose  introduction  mto 
physics  produced  chaos  and  confusion.  The  scien- 
tist feels  at  home  in  dealing  •ttitli  the  movements 
of  matter.  He  can  describe,  predict,  and  to  some 
extent  control,  them.  He  has  thus  eimched 
society,  discovered  new  media  of  communication 
and  means  of  comfort.  The  results  here  are  so 
great  and  beneficial  that  one  can  appreciate  the 
desire  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  all  reality. 
Hence  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
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held  to  explain  everything,  and  the  scientific 
categories  of  cause  and  elfect  are,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  operative  everywhere  just  as  in  physics. 
All  apparent  differences  are  levelled  down  under 
this  theory.  So  consciousness  arises,  it  is  said,  out 
of  molecular  motions,  and  accompanies  them  like 
the  phosphorescent  line  which  results  from  the 
rubbing  of  a match.  No  efficiency  can  originate 
in  consciousness ; otherwise  there  would  be  the 
intolerable  fact  that  something  came  from  nothing. 
The  amount  of  the  existing  energy  is  so  fixed  that 
we  could  accurately  predict  the  future  if  we  knew 
the  state  of  things  at  any  moment.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  have  accurate  knowledge  at  any  time  ; but, 
if  we  had,  then  the  future  would  be  open  and 
naked  to  us.  This  is  not  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  which  theologians  speak,  for  many  of  them 
admit  the  greatest  freedom  {as  King  in  his  famous 
sermon  on  Predestination,  published  with  notes  by 
R.  Whately  in  his  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling 
in  Religion,  London,  1822)  as  consistent  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  It  is  really  our  ordinary 
physical  knowledge  infinitely  enlarged.  Now  this 
view,  conveniently  known  as  naturalism,  has  no 
place  for  freedom  in  any  shape.  It  has  no  place 
for  anything  ultimately  but  matter  and  motion. 
This  determinism  is  totally  different  from  theo- 
logical determinism,  and  should  not  be  identified 
with  it,  as  it  so  often  is. 

The  libertarian  can  leave  to  the  biologist  the 
refutation  of  this  view.  He  can  leave  it  even  to 
the  physicist  himself.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  advance  of  science  does  not  depend  on  extend- 
ing these  assumptions  to  cover  all  reality.  Indeed, 
to  do  so  is  to  make  science  itself  chaotic  and 
indeterminate,  for  the  value  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  depends  on  its  limitation  to 
those  fields  where  the  amount  of  energy  is  calcul- 
able. It  does  not  in  the  least  show  how  the  energy 
whose  working  is  calculable  fis  related  to  all  the 
energy  in  existence.  If  it  tried  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  useless.  Its  strict  delimitation  is  the  very  con- 
dition of  its  success.  Nor  does  it  allow  for  different 
kinds  of  energy ; it  must  confine  itself  to  quanti- 
tative relations.  Hence  the  pretence  of  foretelling 
the  future  is  simply  a logical  conclusion  from  the 
principle  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  biology  needs  new  categories. 
The  lowliest  organism  possessing  spontaneity  must 
not  be  factorized  into  general  conditions,  far  less 
reduced  to  a single  principle.  It  is  doubtful  if  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  a ‘ thing  ’ can  be  so 
explained.  One  golf-ball  is  not  another,  and  a 
living  being  has  an  even  more  obtrusive  individu- 
ality. Was  this  the  reason  why  even  Epicurus 
attributed  to  each  atom  an  ‘ exiguum  clinamen  ’ 
peculiar  to  itself  ? In  the  higher  animals  at  least, 
consciousness  is  a real  factor  whose  presence  helps 
towards  preservation  and  propagation ; it  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible.  When,  again,  we 
come  to  explain  man,  we  must  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a new  problem.  Are  we  to  regard  history 
and  civilization,  ideals  and  achievements,  asshadows 
of  matter?  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  theory 
is  perhaps  best  shown  by  its  own  advocates.  For 
they  forget  their  own  assumptions  in  dealing  with 
knowledge,  morality,  and  social  life.  They  make 
morality  to  consist  in  warfare  with  the  cosmic 
process  (as  Huxley).  They  regard  consciousness 
as  flowing  alongside  of  neurotic  processes,  but 
related  to  them  in  no  way  : they  are  both  mani- 
festations of  an  unknown  energy.  Some  of  them 
(Clifford,  Haeckel,  etc.)  make  matter  conscious. 
Further,  they  seem  to  make  all  reality  to  be 
somehow  in  consciousness,  and  so  in  the  realm  of 
shadows.  The  prevalence  of  naturalism  is  due  to 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  every  theory  must 
recognize  the  enormous  influence  which  the  physical 


organism  has  on  the  inner  life,  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  the  higher  phases  of  spiritual 
existence  and  material  conditions.  This  naturalism 
does,  and  it  is  therefore  valuable.  Again,  there  is 
a close  connexion  between  this  view  and  the  results 
of  science.  No  theory  that  scorns  scientific  results 
can  nowadays  prevail,  but  these  results  are  not 
dependent  on  naturalistic  assumptions.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  view  is  revealed  when  it  tries  to  explain 
itself ; then  it  either  forgets  itself  or  contradicts 
itself,  or,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  it  admits 
consciousness  as  a reality  and  tries  to  explain  it  on 
deterministic  grounds.  It  leads  thus  to  psycho- 
logical determinism. 

3.  Psychological  determinism.  — The  basis  of 
this  determinism  is  the  theory  of  association. 
Consciousness  is  recognized  as  ‘sui  generis,’  but 
any  existing  phase  of  it  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
preceding.  Great  stress  is  laid  also  on  phj-sio- 
logical  processes,  often  in  sucli  a way  as  to  suggest 
that  these  are  the  ultimate  causes.  Now  there  is 
always  a relation  between  states  of  consciousness 
even  when  these  are  qualitatively  different,  but  to 
explain  this  relation  is  just  the  problem.  The 
cause  of  this  relation  is  not  always  evident  to  the 
subject  experiencing  it.  Even  the  simplest  case  of 
memory  is  tinged  witli  personal  qualities  that  raise 
it  above  a mere  association  of  ideas,  .and,  as  Berg- 
son points  out  [op.  cit.  p.  156),  many  of  our  so-called 
associations  are  ex  post  facto  attempts  to  unify 
experience.  The  main  objection  to  this  theory  is 
its  defective  view  of  the  ‘self.’  What  we  find  is  a 
bundle  of  impressions  not  one  of  which  or  all  of 
them  together  make  the  self.  A.  Bain,  following 
Hume,  says  : ‘ I cannot  light  upon  anything  of  the 
sort  [i.c.  a self]’  (The  Emotions  and  the  WilP, 
London,  1875,  p.  492).  But  the  fact  is  that  the  self 
thus  banished  is  tacitly  assumed  in  every  state- 
ment, although  sensation,  knowledge,  and  volition 
are  all  explained  as  if  there  were  no  subject  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  personal  enuation  is 
forgotten  in  each  case.  We  are  dealing  all  through 
with  given  quantities  which  arrange  and  rearrange 
themselves  evidently  in  vacuo,  or,  rather,  as  Berg- 
son insists,  in  space.  Consciousness  is  a stream, 
or  a display  in  a theatre  at  which  no  one  is  looking. 
What  we  have  here  pictured  for  us  is  a conflict  of 
motives  acting  nowhere — a light  without  fighters. 
When  the  self  is  recognized,  it  is  only  as  a desire 
or  aversion  or  a point  in  which  motives  meet,  but 
it  has  neither  position  nor  magnitude. 

‘To  talk  of  motives  conflicting  of  themselves  is  as  absurd  as 
to  talk  of  commodities  competing  in  the  absence  of  traders' 
(Ward,  Realm  of  Ends,  p.  290).  ‘The  .ossociationist  reduces 
the  seif  to  an  aggregate  of  conscious  states : sensations,  feel- 
ings, and  ideas.  But  if  he  sees  in  these  various  states  no  more 
than  is  e.vpressed  in  their  name,  if  he  retains  only  their  imper- 
sonal aspect,  he  may  set  them  side  by  side  for  ever  without 
getting  anything  but  a phantom  self,  the  shadow  of  the  ego 
projecting  itself  into  space  ’ (Bergson,  p.  166). 

No  one  in  Great  Britain  has  done  more  than 
Green  to  discredit  the  associationist  view  of  experi- 
ence. He  saw  clearly  that  states  of  consciousness 
could  never  account  lor  consciousness  of  states.  It 
is  true  that  he  explicated  this  truth  mainly  in 
regard  to  the  cognitive  element,  but  it  is  equally 
true  in  regard  to  feeling,  and  even  more  in  regard 
to  volition.  Sensations  are  determined  by  interest ; 
attention  depends  on  the  subject  as  well  as  on  the 
object.  Experience  is  always  seen  from  the  inside, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  never  be  seen 
directly  from  the  outside.  It  is  person.al  and  indi- 
vidual. To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  very  possibility 
of  freedom,  in  fact,  to  make  freedom  meaning- 
less : to  admit  it  is  to  get  a platform  on  which  the 
question  of  necessity  and  freedom  can  be  intelli- 
gently discussed. 

4.  Self-determination.— Can  we  then  regard  the 
reality  of  freedom  as  a common  platform  for  every 
system  that  admits  an  activity  of  the  subject 
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which  issues  from  itself,  and  which  cannot  be 
reduced  wholly  to  the  influence  of  conditions? 
There  is  a sense  in  which  this  is  true  of  all  things 
— of  chemical  reaction,  of  biological  growth,  and 
of  human  activity.  Everything — man  included — 
has  its  own  nature,  and  freed^om  is  simply  the 
acting  out  of  this  nature  according  to  its  own 
laws.  Is  this  a sufficient  account  of  freedom  ? If 
it  is,  freedom  means  freedom  from  compulsion, 
and  it  could  be  applied,  metaphorically  at  least, 
to  everything.  The  planets  are  thus  free  as  the 
immortal  gods ; the  flower  that  grows  without 
being  trampled  on,  the  lion  in  the  jungle,  the  man 
out  of  fetters,  are  all  free  in  this  negative  sense. 
Or  it  might  mean  that  man  was  able  to  fulfil  tlie 
distinctive  laws  of  his  being  without  internal 
interruption,  i.e.  interruption  arising  from  the 
man  himself  as  distinct  from  external  compulsion. 

Schopenhauer  understood  Kant’s  viev/  of  free- 
dom in  this  sense  as  the  working  out  of  the 
‘ esse  ’ according  to  its  own  character,  conditions 
giving  the  occasions  to  this  nature  to  reveal  itself 
in  time  and  space.  Freedom  here  means  the 
evolution  in  acts  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  subject. 
The  subject  is  free,  but  the  acts  are  rigidly  deter- 
mined. Whether  this  be  a true  representation  of 
Kant  we  do  not  need  to  inquire.  At  any  rate 
freedom  here  seems  to  be  the  bare  knowledge  that 
we  act  as  we  act.  Curiously  enough,  Schopen- 
hauer admitted  conversion  as  Kant  and  the  Stoics 
did,  but  only  as  a mystery.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  this  is  determinism  of  a very 
‘ hard  ’ type. 

But,  leaving  aside  Schopenhauer’s  clumsy  ap- 
paratus of  a noumenal  ego  and  phenomenal  acts, 
it  may  still  be  held  that  freedom  is  simply  deter- 
mination by  oneself. 

‘ To  be  free  means  that  one  is  determined  by  nothing  but  one- 
self’(J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics*,  London,  1900,  p.  94). 
Every  one  holding  the  activity  of  the  self  as  a fact 
agrees  with  what  this  statement  excludes,  viz. 
mechanical  causation  or  compulsion.  In  this 
respect  the  statement  is  immaculate,  but  what 
does  it  include?  We  may  see  this  from  the 
context. 

‘ A vicious  man  in  a sense  can,  and  in  a sense  cannot,  do  a 
good  action.  He  cannot,  in  the  sense  that  a good  action  does 
not  issue  from  such  a character  as  his.  A corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  But  he  can  do  the  action,  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  except  his  character — 
i.e.  except  himself.  Now  a man  cannot  stand  outside  of  him- 
self, and  regard  a defect  in  his  own  character  as  something  by 
which  his  action  is  hindered.  If  he  can,  but  for  himself,  he  can 
in  the  only  sense  that  is  required  for  morality’  {ib.  p.  93 f.). 
This  view,  it  is  held,  combines  the  truth  of 
necessity  and  freedom  because  it  gives  uniformity 
and  spontaneity  a place ; but  since  it  was  set 
forth  in  1900  a very  influential  school  has  main- 
tained the  opposite.  Surely  the  real  question  is  : 
Can  the  tree  itself  be  made  good  ? not  Can  grapes 
grow  on  thorns?  If  any  libertarian  holds  that 
good  fruit  can  come  from  a bad  tree  without 
changing  the  tree  itself  first,  then  libertarianism 
is  indeed  a lingering  chimera.  But,  if  libertarian- 
ism holds  to  the  possibility  of  changing  the  bad 
character  itself,  then  it  seems  worth  contending 
for,  and  recent  investigation  into  changes  of 
character  seems  to  substantiate  its  truth.  The 
authority  who  tells  us  that  a bad  tree  cannot 
bear  good  fruit  also  exhorts  us  to  make  the  tree 
itself  good,  and,  on  the  Kantian  dictum  that 
every  ‘ought’  implies  a ‘can,’  which  Mackenzie 
accepts,  this  is  possible.  Is  the  difficulty  here  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  a static  and  spatial  view  of 
‘ character  ’ is  unconsciously  adopted  ? The  living 
self  is  as  it  were  photographed,  and  this  snapshot 
is  taken  as  fixed  and  true.  Yet  the  same  writer 
goes  on  to  speak  of  at  least  three  different  selves, 
one  of  which  he  places  above  the  ‘ character,’  and 
he  makes  real  freedom  obedience  to  this  self.  We 


are  grateful  to  the  Hegelians  for  emphasizing  the 
value  of  this  real  freedom  which  the  theologians 
always  recognized,  the  freedom  of  a non  posse 
peccare  such  as  we  imagine  in  a perfect  being. 
There  need  be  no  dispute  about  such  freedom  and 
its  desirability.  But  how  can  we  attain  to  this 
freedom  itself  if  the  ‘ character,’  the  man  himself, 
prevents  its  ever  being  sought  after  ? It  seems 
absurd  to  talk  of  progress  here,  or  of  degrees  of 
freedom,  if  the  very  road  towards  it  is  barred. 
Fortunately,  however,  those  holding  such  views 
are  so  much  alive  to  the  interests  of  morality  that 
they  forget  their  own  theories,  as  the  rigid  pre- 
destinarian  also  does.  It  is  sought  sometimes  to 
explain  this  view  of  freedom  by  the  analogy  of 
knowledge.  In  logical  reasoning  we  have  necessity 
and  free  activity  also ; that  we  cannot  think 
otherwise  is  no  restraint  on  thought.  But  does 
knowledge  itself  not  advance  through  experiment 
and  error  ? This  theory,  then,  would  do  very  well 
for  a perfect  world,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously it  is  this  idea  that  reality  is  perfect  that 
animates  it,  but  the  freedom  we  need  is  not  first 
the  freedom  of  absolute  perfection,  but  one  that 
can  open  a door  of  hope  to  men  who  err  in  thought 
and  practice.  We  need  a freedom  that  will  help 
us  to  get  the  perfect  freedom  which  none  of  us  has 
as  yet.  When  v’e  start  with  a theoretic  bias  in 
favour  of  a perfect  reality,  either  of  two  things 
happens. 

‘This  s.vstem  of  exclusively  immanent  reason,  with  its  pan- 
theism, suffers  shipwreck  more  particularly  upon  the  fact  of 
the  manifold  unreason  in  human  and  natural  life.  For,  from 
this  point  of  view,  there  are  two  alternatives  only  ; either  the 
unreason  must  be  minimised,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
sight  or  explained  away,  or  it  must  be  recognised  as  a basic 
element  in  reality  and  hence  held  to  be  unassailable.  Thus 
we  have  either  a tendency  towards  optimism,  which  involves 
shallowness,  or  towards  pessimism,  which  means  negation  and 
finally  despair’  (Euoken,  p.  468 f.). 

It  will  not  do  to  project  the  activity  of  the 
subject  either  into  a perfect  absolute  or  into  social 
customs.  For,  while  a perfect  absolute  would  ex- 
plain perfect  freedom,  it  does  not  explain  sin  and 
error,  which  are  the  roots  of  all  our  difficulties,  nor 
does  society  give  us  any  relief,  because  we  find  all 
the  perplexing  difficulties  of  our  life  repeated  in  it. 

Conclusion. — The  freedom  which  we  desiderate 
is  a moral  power  that  can  make  the  world  better. 
While  knowledge  may  be  content  to  unfold  its 
object  and  works,  as  Bergson  says,  ‘ in  the  circle 
of  the  given,’  in  morality  we  make  the  object. 
‘Action  breaks  the  circle’  {Creative  Evolution, 
London,  1912,  p.  203).  But,  if  we  admit  this 
freedom  to  make  things  better  and  indeed  to 
create,  then  we  must  admit  also  with  it,  as  its 
correlative,  freedom  to  make  things  worse  and  to 
destroy.  Is  not  this  what  we  actually  find_  in 
experience?  We  have  in  man  a spiritual  being 
rising  above  nature  to  the  heights  of  ideals,  but 
also  falling  into  nature,  disoteying  ideals,  and 
refusing  to  realize  them.  We  find  new  individuals 
appearing  who  were  never  there  before,  a fact 
which  no  bare  singularism  can  ever  explain.  If 
reality  were  suddenly  frozen  into  a statie  whole, 
then  absolute  thought  would  have  the  happy  task 
of  quiet  contemplation ; but  reality  is  always 
active,  and  so  living  thought  and  liviug  action 
are  never  satisfied  with  the  past,  nor  is  morality 
ever  satisfied  -nith  the  present.  Bergson  tries  to 
show  that  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  djmamic  nature 
of  life  that  makes  the  whole  difficulty  of  freedom  ; 
and  for  philosophy  and  theology  the  greatest  task 
at  present  is  to  outline  a theory  of  reality  and  of 
God  that,  starting  from  this  fact,  can  give  us  some 
reasonable  view  of  nature  below  us  and  God  above 
us.  Our  freedom  is  conditioned  by  both  of  these, 
though  in  different  ways ; the  one  supplies  the 
media,  the  other  the  norm,  for  the  activity  of 
spiritual  beings.  We  are  not  mere  cogs  in  the 
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machine  of  nature,  nor  mere  points  through  ■which 
God  irresistibly  acts.  May  it  not  he  the  case 
that  nature  itself  is  more  friendly  to  us  than  we 
imagine,  that  its  stability  is  a training-ground 
for  growing  men  to  learn  their  powers,  and  carry 
out  their  purposes,  and  God  Himself  our  very  life 
whose  unchangeable  nature  gives  independence  to 
our  dependence,  and  whose  perfect  freedom  and 
moral  relations  to  us  alone  supply  the  transition 
by  offering  us  the  power  by  which  we  can  be  freed 
from  our  self-delusion  and  our  moral  thraldom  ? 
The  great  objection  to  this  view  is  that  we  get 
something  ‘ de  novo.’  But  is  that  not  just  the 
whole  claim  of  morality,  that  the  present  be  not 
simply  projected  into  the  future,  but  that  a new 
and  a better  world  be  created?  For  Christianity, 
at  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  new  creatures  and 
of  a new  world  is  basal.  What  a moral  law,'  an 
‘ ought  ’ above  the  ‘ is  ’ of  character,  implies  is  that 
this  requirement  is  morally  more  reasonable  than 
a mere  re-arrangement  of  the  existent.  We  need 
not  be  afraid  of  those  who  cry  ‘chance.’  For 
there  is  so  much  unreason  and  absurdity,  so  much 
cruelty  and  evil,  in  the  world  that  we  welcome 
even  ‘ chance  ’ if  it  opens  a door  to  their  abolition. 
That  this  could  be  possible  withotit  the  dangerous 
gift  of  free  power  we  cannot  conceive.  But  so 
imperative  is  the  need  of  betterment  that  even 
this  dangerous  method  is  welcome.  Nor  need  we 
be  concerned  that  thus  the  peace  of  the  absolute 
is  destroyed.  The  only  Absolute  for  which  Christ- 
ian men  care  has,  if  certain  tales  be  true,  sacri- 
ficed His  own  peace  and  more  to  make  it  possible 
for  men  to  obey  their  conscience  and  be  fellow- 
workers  with  God. 

Literature. — The  literature  on  this  subject  is  well-nigh  un- 
limited ; see  the  selection  given  in  DPhP.  Recent  discussions 
are  found  in  J.  'Ward,  Realm  of  Ends,  Cambridge,  1911 ; H. 
Bergson,  Time  and  Free  Will,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912;  R. 
Hucken,  Main  Currents  of  Modern  Thought,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1912;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  ‘Freedom  and  Responsibility,’  In 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  1907,  p.  41  ff.  ; Andrew  Seth, 
Two  Lectures  on  Theism,  Edinburgh,  1897  ; Norman  Pearson, 
Some  Problems  of  Existence,  London,  1907 ; Bertrand  Russell, 
Philosophical  Essays,  do.  1910 ; Borden  P.  Bowne,  Personal- 
ism, do.  1908  ; C.  B.  Upton,  The  Bases  of  Religious  Belief  (IlL, 
1893),  do.  1894,  Dr.  Martineau's  Philosophy  (with  Introductory 
Essay),  do.  1905;  Oliver  Lodge,  Man  and  the  Universe,  do. 
1910  ; James  Lindsay,  Recent  Advances  in  Theistic  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  do.  1897,  ch.  xiii. ; G.  F.  Barbour,  A Philo- 
sophical Study  of  Christian  Ethics,  do.  1911,  ch.  x. ; see  also 
art.  Free  Will.  HoNALD  MACKENZIE. 

LIBERTY  (Christian). — In  this  article  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  deal  with  the  philosophical 
problems  of  free  will  and  determinism,  nor  with 
the  relation  of  free  will  to  predestination  or 
causality ; the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artt. 
specifically  treating  of  free  will  under  its  meta- 
physical and  speculative  aspects  (see  artt.  Free 
Will,  Libertarianism  and  Necessitarianism, 
Predestination).  Of  recent  writers  on  Christian 
ethics  Haering,  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life  (see 
pp.  76-95),  may  be  consulted  for  a discussion  of  the 
free  will  as  a presupposition  of  Christian  morality, 
and  in  particular  in  its  relation  to  conscience  as 
viewed  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 

By  the  Biblical  writers  the  fact  of  human  free 
will  is  assumed,  like  the  existence  of  God.  Free 
will  in  its  absolute  sense  belongs  alone  to  the  un- 
conditioned being  of  the  Deity,  but  on  the  moral 
side  man  is  at  once  free  and  responsible.  In  Ezk 
18'-^  the  idea  of  irresponsibility  as  a deduction  from 
heredity  is  vigorously  combated ; ‘ the  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die.’  Man,  who  is  created  in  the 
Divine  image,  is  a partaker  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  his  freedom  is  the  reflex  of  God’s.  When  we 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  NT,  we  discover 
that  personal  free  will  is  an  axiom  in  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  We  may  therefore 
fitly  consider  the  following  aspects  of  tlie  subject. 


I.  Christian  liberty  as  a religious  experience. — 
The  religious  life  in  our  Lord’s  interpretation  is 
a filial  relationship  with  a Heavenly  Father,  and 
therefore  a life  of  liberty.  It  consists  in  love  to 
God  and  to  man.  When  hatred,  rancour,  and  re- 
sentment, on  the  one  side  (Mt  and  needless 
anxiety  in  relation  to  material  things,  on  the  other 
(Mt  6^^'“),  have  been  expelled  from  the  soul,  we 
are  then  truly  the  sons  of  our  Father.  The  sub- 
mission of  children  to  the  Father  above  is  not  r. 
surrender  of  liberty,  but  its  noblest  prerogative  : 
in  fact,  freedom  in  the  Christian  sense  is  simpiv’ 
obedience  to  that  which  we  most  truly  and  deeply 
love  and  venerate.  Freedom  is  attained  by  self- 
conquest,  by  victory  over  unrighteousness,  of  which 
the  penalty  is  self-contempt  and  unrest.  ‘ Come 
unto  me  . . . and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls’  (Mt  1128-30J  jg  promise  of  freedom.  iSelf- 
denial,  therefore,  to  Jesus  is  a privilege,  not  a loss  ; 
the  taking  up  of  the  cross  (lit  16"^,  Mk  8®^, 
Lk  14^’),  which  looks  like  the  loss  of  liberty,  issues 
in  moral  emancipation. 

This  general  view  of  religion  explains  our  Lord’s 
attitude  towards  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  i.s  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  His  teaching  alike  in  the 
Synoptic  and  Johannine  narratives.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  countenance  an  antinomian  contempt  of 
moral  restriction,  nor  does  He  proclaim  exemption 
from  the  Moral  Law.  In  so  fw  as  the  Mosaic 
Law  enshrines  the  eternal  principles  of  morality, 
it  is  worthy  of  all  reverence  ; it  is  not  superseded, 
but  only  consummated,  by  the  ‘New  Command- 
ment’ of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  course  of  time  the  Law  had  been  marred  by 
accretions  of  interpretation  which  tended  to  lay 
the  emphasis  on  vexatious  minutire  of  custom  and 
usage,  and  elevated  practices  of  cleanliness  and 
health  to  an  unnecessary  prominence,  with  the 
result  that  trivial  and  secondary  regulations  were 
deemed  as  sacred  as  the  original  enactments.  The 
letter  of  the  Law  was  punctiliously  observed  by 
the  pious  Jew  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  God. 
Obedience  to  the  outward  regulation  tended  to 
cloud  the  liner  powers  of  the  inner  life  and  to  pro- 
duce a distorted  sense  of  the  relative  value  of  given 
acts.  Hence  our  Lord’s  pronouncements  on  the 
unwashen  hands  of  the  disciples  (Dlt  15'-'*,  Mk  7-) 
and  on  the  proper  view  of  the  Sabbath  as  ‘ made 
for  man’  (Mk  2-’)  are  to  be  regarded  as  examples 
of  His  method  of  interpreting  the  nature  of  Christ- 
ian freedom.  He  substituted  great  principles 
of  action  for  minute  and  arbitrary  regulations 
supposed  to  be  binding  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  He  superseded  definitions  of 
duty  — c.g.,  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  in  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan — by  a command- 
ment ‘exceeding  broad,’  namely,  the  law  of  love. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  view  of  liberty  receives 
its  crowning  illustration  and  its  binding  force  from 
His  own  manhood.  If  we  take  such  statements  as 
Jn  4*'*  5^*  as  summing  up  the  character  of  His 
own  religious  experience,  we  discover  that  self-will 
in  His  judgment  is  no  freedom  ; the  true  freedom 
for  Him  was  ‘ to  do  the  will  ’ of  His  F’ather.  More- 
over, His  sinlessness  is  the  supreme  argument  for 
His  conception  of  freedom  and  the  reality  of  His 
power  to  liberate  humanity  from  the  iiower  of  sin. 
These  ideas  are  clearly  expressed  in  His  discourse 
to  ‘ those  Jews  which  had  believed  Him’ (see  Jn 
g3i-3iip  Professing,  as  ‘the  seed  of  Abraham,’  that 
they  had  never  sull'ered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
domination  by  their  conquerors — a proud  boast 
and  substantially  true  in  so  far  as  the  preservation 
of  their  racial  identity  was  concerned — they  had 
overlooked  the  true  principle  of  freedom,  which 
was  in  effect  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
Moral  emancipation  was  the  real  freedom  (free 
‘ essentially,’  bvroos  [8'*''])  in  our  Lord’s  view.  ‘ The 
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truth’  which  is  to  set  men  free  is  'perfect  con- 
formity to  the  absolute,  that  which  is  ’ (see  B.  F. 
Westcott,  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  London, 
1908,  on  Jn  8®^,  and  the  relation  of  this  conception  to 
Socratic,  Stoic,  and  Jewish  ethics).  Again,  in  Jn 
our  Lord  speaks  as  the  true  imparter  of  free- 
dom ; He  communicates  to  others  what  is  His  own 
[irapa  rod  Trarpds  /J-ov) ; and  this  self-communication 
is  the  basis  of  a friendship  between  Himself  and 
His  disciples  in  which  the  doing  of  His  will  is  not 
a service  but  a joy. 

These  conceptions  of  Christian  liberty  as  a re- 
ligious experience  find  further  illustration  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  eXcvdepia  is  a vivid 
and  real  characteristic  of  the  Christian  life ; this 
word,  with  its  connected  epithet  and  verb,  ‘ free  ’ 
and  ‘set  free,’  occurs  11  times  in  Gal.,  7 in  Rom., 
8 in  the  Corinthian  Epistles,  and  twice  in  other 
letters  (see  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Cities  of  St.  Paid, 
London,  1907,  p.  36  ff.,  who  ai’gues  that  this  is 
one  of  the  ideas  which  became  familiar  to  St. 
Paul  from  his  Hellenic  environment  in  Tarsus  and 
elsewhere).  In  the  Galatian  Epistle  in  particular 
he  enunciates  with  great  emphasis  the  freedom 
which  the  gospel  confers  ‘in  Christ  Jesus’  (see 
Gal  2'*).  The  Christian  eXevdepla  destroys  distinc- 
tions of  sex,  social  status,  and  race  (3^** ; cf.  also 
Col  3*^  Eph  6®).  By  an  allegory  which  recalls  our 
Lord’s  words  in  Jn  8®°  he  differentiates  (422-30)  pig. 
tween  the  children  ‘ of  a handmaid  ’ and  those  ‘ of 
a free  woman,’  indicating  that  the  real  freedom  is 
that  of  the  spirit  imparted  to  us  by  Christ  (5*), 
which  involves  a complete  abrogation  of  the  out- 
ward enactments  of  the  law  as  a means  of  personal 
and  universal  salvation.  He  protests  against  sub- 
mission to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which,  while  it 
had  a religious  significance  to  the  Jew,  had  none 
to  the  Gentile,  ending  witli  ‘the  impatient,  per- 
haps half-humorous  wish  that  the  Judaizers  who 
want  to  circumcise  the  Galatians  might  be  sub- 
jected to  a severer  operation  themselves’  (W.  R. 
Inge,  ‘St.  Paul,’  Quarterly  Review,  no.  438  [1914], 
p.  53).  But,  while  glorying  in  the  liberty  to  which 
the  Christian  has  been  called,  he  is  careful  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding  as  to  its  nature  : liberty  is 
not  licence  (5'^). 

But  to  St.  Paul  Christian  liberty  has  an  even 
deeper  religious  significance : it  involves  a real 
emancipation  from  sin  (Ro  8®'®^,  2 Co  3'^) ; 

and  herein  he  carries  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
His  own  personal  experience  is : ‘ the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  me  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  of  death  ’ (Ro  8®).  This  consti- 
tutes the  true  Christian  sonship  (Gal  4'^),  ‘ the 
liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God’  (Ro  8®') ; 
and  we  note  that  ‘ glory  ’ here  is  an  aspect  of  om- 
present  earthly  existence.  Sin,  which  is  a bondage 
and  carries  with  it  a sense  of  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion, has  been  defeated  by  Christ,  who  is  thus 
qualified  to  be  the  liberator  of  the  soul  (Gal  5^). 
To  early  Christian  writers  the  promise  of  freedom 
(2  P 2i“)  from  any  other  source  is  an  illusion.  It  is 
from  this  experience  of  inward  liberty  that  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit — joy,  peace,  and  hope — are  de- 
veloped. ‘ To  be  spiritually-minded  is  life  and 
peace  ’ (Ro  8®)  is  a saying  which  recalls  the  serene 
and  gentle  teaching  of  the  author  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Christian  e.xperience  in  all  ages. 

St.  Paul  is  indeed  the  great  apostle  of  liberty. 
He  regards  the  Christian  life  as  one  of  unrestricted 
access  to  God,  and  lays  much  emphasis  on  the 
Christian  duty  of  -wafpritria.,  or  boldness  of  utterance, 
in  proclaiming  the  principles  of  the  gospel  (see  art. 
‘Boldness  of  Speech,’ xxi.  [1909-10]  236  0'., 
for  an  elucidation  of  this  duty).  His  opposition 
to  the  narrower  ideal  of  St.  Peter  saved  Christi- 
anity (Gal  2“)  and  made  it  a world-faith.  He  was 


the  advocate  of  liberty  of  thought,  action,  and 
judgment.  His  pronounced  views  on  original  sin 
and  the  eternal,  supreme  power  and  grace  of  God 
never  weakened  his  sense  of  human  accountability 
(Ro  H®  2«). 

As  J.  Weiss  {Paul  and  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909,  p.  113) 
remarks,  ‘the  ethical  sense  of  responsibility,  the  energy  for 
struggle  and  the  discipline  of  ^ill  was  not  paralysed  or  absorbed 
in  Paul’s  case  by  his  consciousness  of  redemption  and  his  pro* 
found  spiritual  experiences.’ 

He  believed  in  Divine  election,  pre-knowledge,  and 
predestination,  and,  without  attempting  to  resolve 
the  antithesis,  places  human  determination  side 
by  side  with  these.  IMan  co-operates  with  Divine 
grace,  which  is  a power  ‘ appropriated  by  man’s 
moral  nature  and  conditioned  by  his  free  action  ’ 
(Alexander,  The  Ethics  of  St.  Paul,  p.  144,  who 
quotes  Ph  1®  2*®,  2 Co  1*®,  1 Th  5^,  and  the  state- 
ment of  Weiss  just  cited). 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  St.  James’s  royal  ‘law 
of  freedom  ’ (2®-  *-)  is  practically  identical  with  St. 
Paul’s  ‘law  of  the  Spirit,’  consisting,  as  Haering 
(op.  cit.  p.  162)  remarks,  in  ‘ freedom  from  the 
multiplicity  of  single  precepts,’  while  the  epithet 
‘ royal  ’ appears  to  imply  that  ‘ Christ’s  law  is  not 
addressed  to  slaves,  who  must  obey  whether  they 
will  or  not,  but  to  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  (2®) 
who  voluntarily  embrace  the  law  as  their  guide  ; 
cf.  the  Stoic  paradox  in  Hor.  Ep.  I.  i.  106’  (see 
note  in  J.  B.  Mayor’s  commentary  ad  loc.). 

2.  Christian  liberty  in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  ethical  and  social  life. — It  is  clear  from  what 
has  already  been  said  that  Christian  liberty  as  an 
experience  of  the  inner  life  has  a direct  relationship 
with  outward  practice,  and  has  created  ethical 
problems  in  the  conduct  of  life.  This  is  seen  in 
the  confiict  of  duties  arising  within  the  early 
Christian  Church  as  the  result  of  the  accession  of 
converts  from  paganism  to  its  ranks.  For  example, 
St.  Paul  was  faced  at  Corinth  with  a difi'erence  of 
opinion  regarding  the  practice  of  eating  ‘ things 
ofi'ered  to  idols.’  Evidently  the  peril  lay  in  a one- 
sided and  over-emphasized  interpretation  of  Christ- 
ian liberty,  which  ofi'ended  the  conscience  of 
the  more  cautious  and  self-restrained  Christians. 
There  were,  in  fact,  two  opposing  tendencies  repre- 
sented by  those  who  strained  their  new-found 
Christian  liberty  to  the  breaking  - point  — ‘ the 
strong  ’ of  1 Cor.  (see  ch.  8,  passim)  and  Christians 
of  a narrower  type,  who  were  more  concerned 
about  preserving  personal  sanctity  than  about 
exercising  their  Christian  privileges.  The  claim 
that  ‘all  things  are  lawful  to  me’  (1  Co  6“  10^) — 
the  watchword  of  ‘ the  strong,’  quoted  out  of  their 
mouth  by  the  Apostle — had  been  abused  not  only 
to  the  extent  of  participation  in  heathen  sacrificial 
feasts,  but  to  the  extent  of  advocating  grave 
licence  and  immorality  in  sexual  relationships. 
As  E.  von  Dobschiitz  points  out,  such  Christians 
were  self-deceived,  mistaking  outward  freedom  for 
the  inner  freedom  proclaimed  by  the  gospel. 

‘The  slave,  instead  of  joying  in  the  freedom  which  Christ 
gave  him,  hankered  after  outward  liberty.  The  Jew,  instead 
of  gratefully  recognising  his  freedom  from  the  constraint  of 
law,  exerted  himself  to  secure  release  from  circumcision  : others 
sought  also  and  found  the  freedom  only  in  things  which  were 
unbecoming  Christianity  and  morally  impermissible’  {Christian 
Life  in  the  Primitive  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1904,  p.  G6). 

The  strong  must  therefore  take  on  their  shoulders 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak  (Ro  IS^) ; they  must 
spare  sensitive  minds  the  pain  of  witnessing  prac- 
tices Avhich  appear  to  them  to  be  tvrong;  as 
Christians,  they  are  to  refrain  where  the  exercise 
of  liberty  is  a stumblingblock  to  the  weak  (1  Co  8®). 
Finally,  the  strong  might  lead  others  into  sin  by 
encouraging  them  to  eat  against  conscience  for 
mere  self  - gratification,  and  thus  sin  not  only 
against  their  brethren  but  against  Christ  (8'®*-). 
Such  was  the  ruling  of  the  Apostle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  revulsion  from  paganism  produced 
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an  exaggerated  asceticism  which  in  some  sections 
of  the  Church  resulted  in  the  advocacy  of  celibacy, 
in  aversion  to  mixed  marriages  (1  Co  7*^'-))  and 
even  in  hostility  to  such  spiritual  manifestations 
as  ‘speaking  with  tongues,’  which  recalled  the 
excitements  of  pagan  cults.  In  holding  the  balance 
between  such  opposing  tendencies,  neither  of  which 
did  justice  to  the  gospel  as  a whole,  St.  Paul  had 
a difficult  task.  He  sympathized  with  the  moral 
vigour  of  the  one  and  the  moral  earnestness  of  the 
other,  and  resolved  the  antinomy  by  the  procla- 
mation of  Christian  love  as  the  supreme  law  of 
conduct  and  the  sovereign  charisma  (1  Co  13). 
Christian  liberty  is  always  to  be  humanized,  cor- 
rected in  its  exercise  even  where  legitimate,  and 
modified  in  the  doing  of  what  is  morally  indifferent 
by  the  spirit  of  love,  which  teaches  the  Christian 
not  so  much  to  stand  upon  his  rights  as  to  consider 
the  interest  of  others.  Such  iirceiKeia  (Ph  4®),  or 
‘ sweet  reasonableness,’  is  not  a weak  concession 
to  human  infirmity,  but  a virile  demonstration  of 
tenderness  and  charity.  It  was  in  this  sense  that 
the  Apostle  himself  ‘ became  all  things  to  all  men  ’ 
(1  Co  9^^)  that  he  might  save  some.  He  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  liberty  to  the  claims  of  brotherhood  ; 
and  this  was  the  new  contribution  which  Christ- 
ianity made  to  the  ethics  of  the  ancient  world : 
it  superseded  or  (perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say)  consummated  the  ethics  of  self-realization 
by  the  ethics  of  self-sacrifice. 

Christianity  therefore  condemned  libertinism  as 
an  offence  against  the  common  life  of  humanity. 
The  ‘ liberty  of  indifference  ’ — of  doing  what  one 
likes — is  rejected  by  the  Christian  ethic  as  an 
illustration  of  that  avoixla  which  is  sin  (1  Jn  3^). 
Undoubtedly  the  interpretation  of  liberty  against 
which  St.  Paul  and  later  teachers  protested  (cf. 
Irenseus,  adv.  Hocr.  i.  vi.  3,  quoted  by  von  Dob- 
schiitz,  p.  270,  for  an  account  of  the  practices  of 
Valentinians,  curiously  parallel  to  those  of  the 
Corinthian  Church)  was  a mark  of  immaturity  in 
the  early  Christian  communities,  due  to  an  exultant 
sense  of  a new  unrestricted  life ; but  the  influence 
of  Gnosticism,  with  its  dualistic  separation  of 
spirit  and  matter,  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
as  explanatory  of  the  repeated  appearances  of 
libertinism  in  the  primitive  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  antagonism  between  flesh  and  spirit  is 
inherent  in  human  nature  ; even  when  sublimated 
into  the  convenient  distinction  of  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism,  the  one  standing  for  righteousness,  the 
other  for  freedom,  the  two  tendencies  represent  a 
fixed  duality  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  evolution 
of  the  race.  Now  one  element  and  now  the  other 
holds  the  sway  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  community  ; and  no  one  who  reads  the  history 
of  the  Church  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  given 
periods  one  of  the  two  has  exercised  the  greater 
influence  and  created  the  type  of  religious  witness 
which  is  associated  with  particular  epochs.  After 
the  dark  ages  the  Renaissance  represents  the 
revival  of  Hellenism  ; and  to  mediseval  laxity  in 
religious  and  social  life  succeeds  the  Reformation, 
which  is  the  triumph  of  Hebraism.  The  swing  of 
the  pendulum  from  Puritanism  to  the  excesses  of 
the  Restoration  in  England  illustrates  the  fact 
that  there  are  recurring  reactions  in  national  life 
which  inevitably  affect  the  ethical  standard  alike 
of  Church  and  society.  It  is  clear  also  that  the 
conception  of  Christian  liberty,  always  subject  to 
the  expansions  of  a virile  intellectual  or  rational- 
istic consciousness,  is  bound  to  suffer  restriction 
and  limitation  during  a reaction  to  Puritanism  of 
life  and  morals ; and,  when  the  Puritan  wave  has 
spent  itself,  human  nature  re-asserts  itself  in  a 
desire  to  regain  its  lost  or  curtailed  liberty  of 
action.  Thus  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  the  question 
of  accommodation  to  the  habits,  customs,  and 


recreations  of  secular  society  has  to  be  faced  by 
the  individual  Christian,  and  in  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  two  opposite  tendencies,  parallel  with 
those  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  have  always  made 
themselves  felt : we  should  now  call  them  the 
broad  and  the  narrow  view.  In  the  present  age, 
when  we  have  reached  a pitch  of  civilization  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  natural  universe  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  mankind  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  and  the  facilities  of  intercom- 
munication, luxurjq  and  amusement  are  multiplied 
for  all  sections  of  society,  Christianity  is  still 
represented  by  the  double  ideal — the  one  proclaim- 
ing the  w’idth  of  the  Christian  freedom,  the  other 
its  self-restraint  and  self-limitation.  Take,  e.g., 
the  attitude  of  the  modern  Christian  to  the  theatre. 
This  is  but  a repetition,  under  another  set  of  con- 
ditions, of  the  problem  which  the  early  teacher  of 
Christianity  had  to  face.  With  all  our  advance  in 
moral  insight,  our  larger  views  of  life  and  destiny, 
we  have  not  yet  superseded  the  ethical  principles 
which  served  as  a guide  to  St.  Paul.  The  individual 
conscience  still  has  to  weigh  over  against  the 
undoubted  fact  of  Christian  liberty  the  influence 
of  the  personal  support  of  certain  customs  or  insti- 
tutions not  wholly  moralized,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  actually  immoral,  still  has  to  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  liberty, 
in  matters  morally  indifferent,  upon  others  not  so 
clear  in  their  moral  vision  nor  sufficiently  strong 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a new  temptation,  as  well 
as  upon  those  belonging  to  the  same  community 
whose  conscience  is  sensitive.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  clear  that  a policy  of  self-isolation  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  in  regard  to  the  defective  and 
degrading  tendencies  of  gi>’en  recreations  leaves 
the  latter  as  they  are ; and  to  many  Christians 
who  interpret  liberty  in  the  wider  sense  considera- 
tion of  the  public  good  is  paramount  in  deter- 
mining their  attitude  in  the  matter  of  supporting 
the  drama  or  otherwise.  The  law  of  love  is  not 
less  binding  to-day  than  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  may  even  be  argued  that  the  developed 
sense  of  human  solidarity  and  brotherhood,  in 
itself  the  offspring  of  Christianity,  is  educating  the 
Christian  conscience  to  solve  all  such  questions  of 
conscience  by  a reference  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.  Yet  even  the  love  of  humanity, 
which  is  but  another  aspect  of  the  love  of  God,  is 
determined  in  practice  by  our  ethical  conception  of 
the  summuni  bomtm  for  humanity ; and  here  the 
Christian  ideal,  more  especially  in  relation  to  art, 
ditt'ers  toto  orbe  from  the  cult  of  realism  popular  in 
many  quarters  to-day,  which  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  ‘ art  for  art’s  sake,’  regardless  of  the  effect  on 
public  morality.  Art  enriches  the  common  life 
only  when  regarded  as  ‘ a revelation  of  a deeper 
truth  in  things.’ 

‘If  it  is  taken  merely  as  art,  merely  as  a beautiful  dream,  it 
sinks  into  play,  becomes  a mere  refined  amusement,  and  loses 
all  its  real  power  over  the  human  spirit.  There  could  hardly 
be  any  worse  sig-n  of  an  age  than  that  it  regards  art  as  a mere 
amusement,  as  a mere  escape  from  the  graver  problems  of  life  ’ 
(J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Maanal  of  London,  1900,  p.  443). 

‘All  things  are  yours’  (1  Co  3-')  is  indeed  the 
noblest  charter  of  Christian  freedom,  but  only 
when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  succeeding 
words,  ‘ ye  are  Christ’s.’  The  possession  of  worldly 
treasure — literary,  scientific,  commercial,  terri- 
torial— involves  for  the  Christian  in  personal  union 
with  a Divine  life  a clear  perception  of  the  eternal 
amid  the  transitorj',  the  unseen  amid  the  temporal ; 
his  citizenship  is  in  heaven  ; his  real  life  lies  in 
that  ideal  world  which  gives  meaning,  beauty,  and 
power  to  the  world  of  phenomena.  Hence  ‘ liberty  ’ 
in  the  Christian  sense  is  always  limited  by  the 
sanctions  of  ‘ the  mind  of  Christ  ’ ; in  other  words, 
by  a reference  to  the  ethical  ideal  for  which  Christ 
stands. 
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Less  need  be  said  as  to  the  relation  of  Christian 
freedom  to  the  institutions  of  the  State,  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  the  established  regulations  and 
customs  of  organized  communities,  as  this  has 
been  treated  in  the  art.  Ethics  and  Morality 
(Christian),  vol.  v.  p.  474.  It  is  well  known  that 
neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  encouraged  revolt 
against  the  State,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery,  a national  institution  contradicted  the 
essential  teaching  of  the  gospel,  being  content  to 
lay  down  universal  principles  rather  than  directions 
for  particular  nations  and  phases  of  social  evolu- 
tion (cf.  Mt  22^\  Mk  12”,  Lk  20'^®,  Ro  13*”,  1 P 2”). 
St.  Paul,  in  dealing  with  the  mutual  obligations  of 
masters  and  servants,  bases  their  relationship  on 
the  fact  that  both  are  slaves  of  a heavenly  Master 
(Eph  6®'*’,  Col  32^-4*).  But  the  Christian  ideas  of 
liuman  equality  and  brotherhood  carried  with 
them  a revolutionary  force  wdiich  inevitably  tended 
in  the  course  of  ages  to  modify  social  custom, 
legislation,  and  practice.  As  an  ideal,  brother- 
hood has  yet  to  be  realized,  and  the  process  of 
realization  involves  a perpetual  conflict  of  interests. 
The  rights  of  conscience  are  imperative,  ‘are  in- 
herent in  Christian  faith,  and  cannot  be  ignored 
in  the  interests  either  of  despotism  or  of  democracy  ’ 
(see  art.  Ethics  and  Morality  [Christian],  loc. 
cit.).  The  pages  of  Christian  history  are  crowded 
with  the  records  of  attempts  to  assert  these  rights 
in  the  face  of  persecution.  State-edicts,  and  repres- 
sive measures,  and  the  annals  of  religious  liberty 
are  glorious  with  heroisms  and  martyrdoms  cheer- 
fully endured  for  conscience’  sake.  How  far  passive 
resistance  to  State  legislation,  when  the  latter  con- 
flicts with  conscience,  may  be  justified  is  a subtle 
ethical  problem  which  is  settled  variously  according 
as  the  casuist  exalts  the  sacredness  of  a particular 
issue  above  regard  to  the  general  well-being  of 
society  as  a whole,  or  vice  versa.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  exists  to  moralize  State  legis- 
lation and  to  enlighten  national  institutions ; it 
guards  the  great  ideal  of  liuman  brotherhood,  which 
involves  an  equal  opportunity  for  all,  and  it  advo- 
cates and  supports  all  effort  to  alleviate  human 
misery  and  to  remedy  imperfect  social  conditions, 
and  to  defeat  social  injustices.  In  the  ideal  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  the  last  stands 
first  in  the  order  of  Christian  thought  (cf . IMurray, 
Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics,  p.  31  f . ).  Equality 
flows  from  brotherhood— the  Christian  conception 
of  a common  family  and  one  eternal  Father. 

‘ And  this  equality  can  have  no  meaning  except  as  an  equal 
right  for  all ; nor  can  there  be  an  equal  right  for  all,  which  does 
not  allow  every  individual  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases.  But 
every  individual  can  enjoy  this  freedom  in  reality  only  when 
each  is  restricted  from  interfering  \vith  the  freedom  of  the  rest  ’ 
(it.  p.  32). 

Co-operation  in  industrial  struggles  such  as  those 
which  the  present  generation  is  witnessing  between 
capital  and  labour  imposes  restrictions  upon  liberty. 
Trade  unions  break  down  when  the  principle  of 
Christian  liberty  is  ignored  and  the  will  of  the 
individual  is  not  subordinated  to  a common  pur- 
pose. And,  as  legislative  restrictions  tend  more 
and  more  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
in  other  words,  as  the  laws  of  the  State  become 
more  socialized,  the  obligations  of  Christian  liberty 
‘ to  seek  not  its  own,  but  the  things  of  others  ’ are 
proportionately  more  binding. 

3.  Christian  liberty  in  relation  to  the  intellect. — 
Over  against  the  authority  of  the  State,  with  which 
the  individual  conscience  has  often  found  itself  in 
opposition,  there  is  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
to  which  the  individual  member  is  supposed  to 
subordinate  his  will  and  judgment.  Limits  of 
space  prevent  a full  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
authority  in  relation  to  the  individual  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  oppon- 
ents of  Christianity  are  in  the  habit  of  urging 


from  a review  of  Church  history  that  Christian 
freedom  of  thought  has  never  been  received  with 
anything  but  stern  measures  of  repression,  that  the 
heretic  has  frequently  been  treated  as  an  immoral 
person,  and  that  on  the  whole  Catholicism  has  been 
the  foe  of  human  enlightenment  and  progress  (see 
J.  B.  Bury,  History  of  Freedom  of  Thought,  Lon- 
don, 1914,  for  a clear,  if  prejudiced,  statement  of 
this  point  of  view).  No  fair-minded  person  can 
deny  the  general  reasonableness  of  this  charge. 
The  necessity  of  exercising  rigid  discipline  within 
the  system  of  the  Church  in  the  interests  of  internal 
order  and  unity,  the  exaction  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy  from  each  unit  as  an  exercise 
in  self-renunciation  not  without  real  spiritual 
benefit,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  deposit  of 
faith  amid  a worldly  and  corrupt  society  may  be 
adduced  as  grounds  of  self-defence  against  the 
common  charge ; but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Church  has  often  transgressed  the  spirit  and 
example  of  its  founder  in  its  hostility  to  new 
thought  and  in  the  repression  of  rationalism,  for- 
getting that  orthodoxy  and  Christianity  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  Christ’s  general  attitude  to- 
wards heterodoxy  was  that  of  tolerance ; this  is 
shown  by  His  reproof  of  Jewish  exclusiveness  more 
by  implication  than  by  actual  condemnation  in 
such  references  as  we  find  to  the  Samaritans  in 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel  (10***  17*®  9®*"°®;  the  reading  ‘Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  ’ in  the 
last  passage  is  without  sti'ong  critical  authority, 
but  the  fact  of  His  rebuke  is  recorded  in  v.®®), 
by  His  outspoken  rejection  of  narrowness  in  the 
passage  Lk  9®®,  ‘ Forbid  him  not ; for  he  that  is  not 
against  you  is  for  you,’  and  by  His  envphasis  on  the 
ethical  rather  than  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
Christian  witness  in  Jn  7*k  To  Him  ‘faith’  was 
not  assent  to  an  intellectual  proposition  or  formula, 
but  the  spirit  of  receptiveness  in  relation  to  Himself 
and  His  teaching. 

The  convenient  distinction  between  a religion  of 
authority  and  a religion  of  the  spirit  tends  to 
break  down  in  practice.  The  Society  of  Friends, 
without  a ministry  and  without  sacraments,  yet 
becomes  an  organized  fellowship  with  recognized 
principles  ethical  and  spiritual,  which  are  binding 
on  its  members.  Authority  runs  into  every  sphere 
of  thought  as  well  as  into  religion.  The  infallible 
church  of  Catholicism  is  superseded  by  the  infallible 
book  of  Protestantism ; but,  when  both  forms  of 
authority  are  discredited,  it  does  not  follow  that 
pure  subjectivity  is  the  only  possible  issue.  In 
Christianity  there  must  be  a synthesis  of  the 
principle  of  inspiration  with  that  of  authority. 
The  day  of  inspiration,  so  long  as  we  believe  in  a 
Spirit  that  guides  into  all  truth,  is  never  at  an  end, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  corporate  witness  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  epochs  of  its  history  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  progress  of  Christianity  depends, 
therefore,  on  an  adequate  recognition  of  both  these 
factors— the  consensus  sanctorum  and  the  openness 
of  the  reason  to  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  a striking  essay  on  ‘ The  Principle  of  Authority  ’ 
by  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson  {Foundations,  London,  1912) 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  three  stages  in  the  life  of 
the  educated  Christian  : (a)  bondage  to  authority 
— the  stage  proper  to  childhood ; (h)  the  stage  of 
‘ abstract  freedom,’  i.e.  the  assertion  of  the  right 
to  criticize  and,  if  necessary,  to  deny  ; leading  on 
to  (c)  the  stage  of  ‘ concrete  freedom,’  which  is 
defined  as  voluntaiy  assent  on  grounds  of  reason 
to  what  was  formerly  believed  on  authority.  Many 
Christians  never  pass  beyond  the  first  stage  ; intel- 
lectually they  remain  unenlightened,  but  their 
religious  experience  is  unaffected.  The  second 
stage  is  that  in  which  Christian  liberty  comes  into 
play  as  a factor  in  our  moral  and  intellectual 
development.  To  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  to 
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let  ‘ that  capability  and  godlike  reason  fust  in  us 
unused’  (Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  iv.  iv.  38  f.),  to 
imperil  our  moral  and  spiritual  health,  and  to  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  a larger  equipment  for 
Christian  influence.  If  the  issue  on  the  intellec- 
tual side  is  rejection  of  the  doctrines  hitherto 
accepted  on  authority,  there  still  remain  the  wit- 
ness of  life  and  the  experience  of  the  saints.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  Christian  experience  is  bound 
up  with  a conviction  of  the  truth  of  certain  doc- 
trines, such  as  the  existence  of  God,  immortality, 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  persistent  activity 
of  His  spirit ; but  its  moral  earnestness  and  beauty 
remain  as  a perpetual  challenge  to  those  who  reject 
doctrinal  Christianity  and  thereupon  feel  justified 
in  belittling  its  contribution  to  the  ethical  progress 
of  humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
combine  intellectual  suspense  and  even  scepticism 
wth  a high-minded  allegiance  to  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  and  such  inquirers  after  truth  are 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  fellowship  either  of 
individual  Christians  or  of  the  organized  Christian 
community  in  its  various  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  may  legitimately  demand  from 
those  to  whom  it  does  not  refuse  the  right  of  private 
judgment  that  such  judgment  shall  be  exercised 
with  becoming  humility. 

‘ He  who  would  teach  a new  truth  or  reject  an  old  (and  to  do 
so  is  a vocation  to  which  in  every  generation  some  men  are 
called)  must  both  expect  to  meet  in  practice  with  the  persecu- 
tions by  which  true  prophets  are  assailed,  and  must  also  face  the 
prima  facie  likelihood  that  his  own  prophecy  may  turn  out 
false  ’ (ib.  p.  380). 

Hence  in  actual  practice  within  the  limits  of  the 
Christian  fellowship  liberty  of  thought  is  restricted 
by  the  collective  witness  of  the  saints,  by  con- 
sideration of  human  fallibility,  by  the  avoidance 


of  arrogance,  intolerance,  and  impatience,  and  by 
respect  for  simple  faith  which  moves  on  traditional 
lines.  If  one  may  adapt  a saying  of  T.  H.  Green 
(Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Oxford,  1884,  p.  292),  the 
Church  is  ‘a  society  of  which  the  members  owe 
reciprocal  services  to  each  other,’  simply  as  Christ- 
ian to  Christian.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to 
frown  on  the  mind  that  is  open  to  the  newer  light 
when  ethically  and  intellectually  equipped  for  the 
re-interpretation  of  ancient  doctrine,  nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  those  who  have  been  afiected  in 
spiritual  outlook  by  the  critical  spirit  which  has 
modified  the  value  of  time-honoured  creeds  and 
formularies  may  yet  be  qualified  to  bring  out  of  the 
treasury  of  their  wisdom  and  devotion  ‘ things  both 
new  and  old.’  It  is  a function  of  Christian  liberty 
to  harmonize  nova  et  vetera,  as  giving  their  re- 
spective witness  to  the  realization  in  humanity  of 
the  ever-developing  Christian  ideal.  But,  if  the 
modernist  as  a reverent  seeker  after  truth  is  toler- 
ated, he  in  turn  must  exercise  the  grace  of  patience 
towards  the  traditionalist.  Christian  liberty  is  a 
great  gift,  but  Christian  charity  is  a gi-eater. 

Literature. — W.  S.  Bruce,  Social  Aspects  of  Christian 
Morality,  London,  1905  ; T.  von  Haering,  Ethics  of  the  Christ- 
ian Life,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1909;  J.  C.  Murray,  Handbook  of 
Christian  Ethics,  Edinburgh,  1908 ; N.  Smyth,  Christian 
Ethics,  do.  1892 ; F.  G.  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christ- 
ian Character,  New  York,  1905  ; A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  The 
Ethics  of  St.  Paul,  Glasgow,  1910  ; J.  Gottschick,  Ethik, 
Tubingen,  1907  (for  Pauline  distinction  between  iKevSepia  and 
efoutria,  p.  206).  In  sermon  literature,  see  J.  Martineau,  En- 
deavours after  the  Christian  Life^,  London,  1885  (‘  The  Freeman 
of  Christ’);  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  new  ed.,  do.  1872 
(‘  The  Law  of  Christian  Conscience  ’) ; J.  Caird,  U niversity  Ser- 
mons, Glasgow,  1899  (‘  Truth  and  Freedom’) ; and  C.  A.  Vince, 
Christian  Conduct,  London,  1890  (‘ Christian  Liberty ') ; W.  M. 
Maegregor,  Christian  Freedom,  do.  1914. 
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